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““SHE HELD UP HER HEAD PROUDLY, 


Hie Febellion of-Anne 





NNE SEABRIGHT and her 
A friend Mercy French were 
sitting in Anne’s room one 
Saturday afternoon in May. It was many years 
ago, before the Revolution, before meeting- 
houses were churches ; in the days of tithing- 
men and candles and pewter plates and 
wamning-pans ; when the country ‘was young 
and not fully on its feet, although its inhabitants , 
were firmly enough set upon theirs, and pro- 
gressing with emphasis in the narrow way, as 
they understood it. 

Anne was sixteen years old, and as her 
mother was dead, her father’s sole house 
Keeper; and all her work was over until 
Monday morning. Her father was a deacon 
of the church, and one of the strictest of the 
strict in his observance of the Sabbath, keeping 
Saturday as a day of holy preparation, and 
having no work done in his house after high 
noon, whereas many in the village were content 
to settle down after sunset into the Sabbath | 
peace and calm. On Anne’s spotless pantry 
shelves stood loaves of rye and Indian bread, a 
dish of baked beans and a bowl of mush; for 
no fire could be made for cooking purposes 
until Monday, not even in cold weather. All 
winter long, Anne and her father lived from 
Saturday noon until Monday morning on cold 
victuals, although on a very bitter day Anne 
sometimes thawed out the frozen mush upon 
the hearth. 

That afternoon all the house was in the most 
spotless order. The kitchen floor had been | 
scoured and then sanded in a most beautiful 
pattern. The brasses shone like gold, and the 
beds were made in smooth mounds, covered 
with gay quilts. Anne drew a sigh of relief—and | 
no wonder—when she sat down in her chamber | 
to have a little quiet talk with Mercy French. 

“There is a deal of work_for you to set the | 
house in order with no maid-servant,’’ Mercy 
said, sympathetically. She was a pretty, gentle 
girl, with her brown hair in soft ringlets under 
a fine muslin cap with blue ribbons. Mercy 
was clad much more finely and gaily than | 
Anne; her flowered chintz gown and wrought | 
lace ticker made her a bird of quite another 
feather from her friend, in her sad-colored sack | 
and petticoat, with her hair tucked away under | 
the plainest cap imaginable. Anne looked 
wistfully at her; then the color blazed in her 
cheeks, her black eyes flashed, and she tossed | 
her head. | 

“There is a deal for me todo, Mercy French,” | 
said she; “but that is nothing, if —” 

“Why, what troubles you, sweetheart?” 
asked Mercy, wonderingly. | 

Anne jumped up, separated a chintz curtain 
which hung across a wall of her chamber, and | 
pulled forcibly from the pegs another sad-colored | 
gown almost. identical with the one she wore, 
except that it was quite fresh and of a somewhat , 
finer texture, and the soberest hood which could | 
be evolved by Puritan brain-skill to cover a 
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'terday,” she went on to say, in her voice at 
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Puritan head. ‘There,’ said she, “how would 
you feel if you were obliged to set forth on the 
Sabbath day to the meeting-house, clad in such 
fashion, Mercy French?” 

Mercy looked at her pitifully. ‘Your father 
will permit you to have nothing finer?” said 
she. 

Anne gave the garments a vicious toss dn to 
the bed. “No,” said she. She stood eying 
them ruefully. ‘I asked my father but yes- 


once sorrowful and defiant, “‘why, if the Lord 
did not approve of gay colors for His children, 
He so clad the flowers of the field? I bade 
him look at the bushes with the red blossoms, 
which line the meeting-road, and the little 
flowers like buttons of gold which are sprinkled 
over all the fields, and the bright green of the 
grass, and I asked again why did not the Lord 
make them come up of a sad color, if that were 
so pleasing to Him.” 

“What did he say?” Mercy asked, eagerly. 

“He spoke of the daughters of Zion mincing, 
with stretched-forth necks, and their chains 
and bonnets and mantles and crisping-pins,” 
replied Anne, “and made no answer to my 
question at ail. But to-morrow ail the violets 
will be in flower, and the white alder and 
cherry, and the others will go to meeting clad 
like them. You will wear your fine French 
calico, and your hat with ribbon streamers and 
your red shoes, and I must go in these, as 
if I belonged in another world, and—and— 
Jonathan Suffield will be there —” 

“But he would think you fairer than any 
other in any garment, Anne,’ said Mercy, 
quickly, and the two girls blushed together. 

Then Anne frowned. “But I would have 
him and all others appraise my looks at their | 
full value,” said she, boldly. “He knows not 
how I can look were I attired as the other 
maids, although it may be it behooves me not 
to say so.” 

“It is true enough, sweetheart. You would 
be the handsomest of us,” Mercy said, and 
she looked admiringly at Anne's great black 
eyes and clear, red cheeks. 

“Tt is surely no sin to look as fair as one can,” 
said Anne. “Suppose the cherry-trees should 
hold back their flowers because they deemed it 
a sin to be so beautiful?” Anne gazed at the 
sad-colored heap of raiment on her bed, and 
tears came into her eyes. “I may be guilty of 
vanity and a rebellious heart,” said she; “but 
I cannot help it when I think of going to 
meeting in that fashion, when you and Submit 
and Love will look so different.” 

“Love has a new damask petticoat,” said 
Mercy, commiseratingly but injudiciously. 

Anne’ 3 black eyes flashed with sudden 
decision. She tossed her head again, like a. 
spirited colt. “Wait a moment,” said she, and 
ran out of the room and into the spare chamber. 
She came back with a quantity of gorgeous 
apparel over her arms—blue brocade glistening 
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here and there with silver threads, and a foam 
of yellow lace. She looked over it, flushed and 


. daring. 


Mercy French gasped. “Why, Anne! Why, 


J Anne!” was all she could say. 


Anne looked at her, half in terror, half in 
triumph. “They were my mother’s ; they have 
been kept in the oak chest all these years. Iam 
going to wear them,” she said. 

“Anne Seabright, you won’t dare!” 

“Yes, I will dare!” 

Anne slipped down her sad-colored petticoat 
as she spoke, and threw off her sober sack. She 
was in that spread of gorgeous plumag: vith 
the speed of practice, and stood before her 
awed and admiring friend, a wondrously fine 
and brilliant figure in her hooped petticoat of 
glistening blue brocade and lace-trimmed sack. 

“You are not going to wear it to meeting ? 
gasped Mercy French. 

Anne nodded. 

“But your father?” 

Anne nodded again and set her red lips firmly. 
Mercy turned pale ; this spirit of rebellion was 
past her imagination. She was a true and 
docile daughter of a hard and rigorous age. 

“Has Tabitha Crabb aught to wear yet?” 
asked Anne, suddenly, with apparent inconse- 
quence. 

“No. Her gown is not decent for meeting. 
Mother said so but this morning,” replied 
Mercy, faintly. “Why, Anne?” 

Anne looked at the heap of raiment on the 
bed. “Nothing,” said she. 

Presently Mercy French went home in a 
tremor. She felt almost as she might have 
done had her friend meditated a single-handed 
onslaught upon the Indians. Deacon Zenas 
Seabright’s reputation for rigor in the matter 
of female dress was wide-spread. Not a gaily 








attired dame who went to meeting but realized | 


that she walked up the aisle under the disap- 


proving fire of a pair of eyes in the deacon’s | 


pew. The minister, Parson Sears himself, was 
not so exacting, but the parson had a young and 
pretty wife. 

The next day was as beautiful a Sabbath as 
ever dawned upon New England. The trees 
plumed the hillsides with blossoms, and the 
little brook which ran beside the road below 
Deacon Seabright’s house was like a jewelled 
ribbon beneath the gold-green droop of newly- 


leaved boughs. The birds were in full chorus ; 


there was an even tide of silvery sound, with 
now and then a single note fluting above it. 
Cocks crowed, the brook gurgled over its stony 
bed, the new leaves rustled; then all at once 
a strange noise, like a very hollowing out 
of sound, was heard. Abraham Dodd was | 
blowing the conch-shell for meeting. 

Then the Puritan folk appeared on the 
meeting-road, the women gaily bedizened, most 
of them, and the men in scarlet and green 
waistcoats, in spite of their declamation against 
such vanities—except Deacon Zenas Seabright. 
His waistcoat was of the soberest drab which 
a sober fancy ever evolved. At the first note; 
of the conch-shell he was at his house door | 
with his old gray horse, waiting for Anne. 
There was a pillion on the horse’s back. ; 
There was only a half-mile to go to meeting, | 
and the deacon would have walked rather than | 
put his beast to the burden upon a Sabbath, 
had it not been for his rheumatism, which had | 
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AND NOBODY KNEW HOW HER HEART FAILED HER.” 


smitten him sorely during the damp spring 
weather. 

fe sat stiffly in the saddle when Anne, in all 
her forbidden bravery, came out, and he did 
pee both by reason of his lame shoulder and 

is abstraction in religious meditation upon the 
holy day, turn his head. Anne climbed up on 
the pillion behind her father, and the gray horse 
started off with his meeting ward jog. 

When they came out on the road and joined 
the decorous procession of meeting-folks, all 
the people stared, as well they might, at Anne 
perched behind her father, glittering in blue 
and silver, fluttering with yellow lace, a blue 
ribbon on her hat blowing on the spring breeze, 
with her black locks no longer bound around 
her head in sober bands, but twisted in long 
curls. Amne’s cheeks were red. She held up 
her head proudly, and nobody knew how her 
heart failed her. 

Not one woman whom she passed, not one 
young maid of her mates, was half as gaily 
attired as she, the daughter of Deacon Sea- 
bright, riding behind her unconscious father, 
her blue draperies flouncing out on either side 
| of his sober figure. People wondered immeas- 
urably, and thought that either the deacon or 
his daughter must-have gone mad. 

Mercy French, in her pretty calico, going up 
the road with her father and mother and sisters, 
| was very pale, and dared not look at her friend 
beyond the first hurried glance. When they 
arrived at the meeting-house, and Deacon 
Seabright drew rein at the horse-block, Anne 
slid easily off her pillion and was in the meet- 
ing-house door before he had time to turn his 
head on his rheumatic neck. 

Anne went up the aisle and took her place in 
her pew well toward the front, in full view of 
the pulpit. She looked up when she was seated, 
and saw the parson’s eyes rolling over the 
pulpit at her with an involuntary amazement, 
although he should have been above all notice 
of aught beside the pious consideration of the 
day. Anne knew that every pair of eyes in 
the meeting-house was fastened upon her. Her 
cheeks burned, her heart beat fast, but she sat 
with her head erect, her hands folded in her 
blue brocade lap. 

Her father entered and took his seat under 
the pulpit in the deacon’s pew, and did not 
turn his head in her direction for some time, 
being devoutly intent upon the parson, waiting 
for the opening of the service and the giving 
out of the hymn. Deacon Zenas Seabright 
‘was not wont to allow his mind to be distracted 
by the contemplation of anything which per- 
tained to his daily life or his carnal affections, 
during divine worship. He looked a typical 
specimen of a stanch Puritan as he sat there, 
one who ran his race the more vigorously and 
unswervingly because it was set in such a 
nartow way. 

Anne did not dare glance at her father, but 
if his eyes should turn upon her she was sure 
to know it without looking. As she sat there 
in her forbidden finery, while her spirit did 
not quail, her wonder at her temerity grew. 
Mercy French sat near, and her gentle face 
was quite pale. She glanced alternately at 
Anne and the deacon. 

But the deacon did not look at his recreant 
daughter until the parson began to read the 
long hymn from Ainsworth; then he raised 
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his eyes from his book, and saw his daughter. 
Once and once again, and yet again, did the 
deacon stare, and even childishly rubbed his eyes 


for very bewilderment to be sure that he saw | 


aright—that that bedizened damsel sitting in his 
pew was indeed his Anne. But when he was 
sure that his eyes did not deceive him, there was 
no further hesitation. 

Up rose Deacon Zenas Seabright, as relentless 
as any father of old Sparta, strode down the 
aisle to his daughter, grasped her firmly by her 
lace-draped shoulder, and said, loud enough to 
be heard all over the meeting-house, quite 
drowning out the parson’s rendering of “Ains- 
worth,” “Home with ye, and change this ungodly 
attire for something more befitting the Sabbath 
day and the house of God!” 

But Deacon Zenas Seabright had to deal with 
another spirit as resolute as his own, although 
it was younger. Anne’s cheeks were burning, 
her red lips trembling, but she spoke quite 
Clearly : “I cannot, father, for I have given away 
all my other gowns to the poor, as enjoined upon 
us in holy writ.” And indeed at 
that very moment Tabitha Crabb was 
sitting in the poor-seat clad in Anne‘s 
sad-colored meeting-gown, and by her 
side a little old pauper widow by the 
name of Charity Snell, in her every- 
day one. 

Deacon Seabright was speechless 
for one second, staring with a light- 
ning flash of blue eyes which was 
possibly not actuated by wholly sanc- 
tified wrath at Anne. Then he spoke. 

“Then leave the house of God, go 
home, and seek your own closet for 
prayer and repentance! ” he said. 

Anne rose at once, and ballooned 
down the aisle in her gorgeous blue- 
hooped petticoat, in full sight of all 
the gaping and breathless congrega- 
tion. Nothing like it had ever hap- 
pened before in that meeting-house. 
Mercy French was crying softly, with 
her mother’s hand on hers to comfort 
her, and young Jonathan Sutftield, his 
eyes flashing with indignation, half 
started from his seat as Anne passed 
‘im. As Anne went by the stack 
of muskets in the centre of the 
meeting-house, her hooped petticoat 
jostled one and threw it over with a 
loud crash, and that broke the hush 
of consternation. The minister went 
on with “Ainsworth,” and Anne was 
outside in the May morning with this 
stanza ringing in her ears: 4 

All they that doe upon me look 

coff at me doe make ; 


A 5 
They with the lip do make-: 
‘The head they scornful s 


This had in her case a epost Sala 
appropriateness. 

The meeting-house was set on a 
Cleared space sloping sharply to the 
southward, but stretching in a level 
for several rods upon the north, until 
it reached the wooded side of a long 
hill. Beyond the southern slope yet 
another hill arose—quite a miniature 
mountain, standing out boldly against 
the sky, but destitute of trees, fringed 
against the blue with the waving of 
young grass and a low mist of green 
bushes. Anne hurried across the 
northern level, and climbed the wooded 
side of the northern hill. She was 
not half-way up, when she stopped 
and threw herself down under a great, 
spreading pine-tree. She was almost 





exhausted by excitement and the rapid pace at | 


which she had come. She lay face down in the 
pine-needles, and wept as if her heart would 
break. She was torn with a sense of injustice, 
and the same spirit of revolution which had 


driven her ancestors from Leyden to the shores ; 


ofa New World was awake inher. Why should 
she not go dressed as she pleased? Why 
should she not worship in such apparel as she 
pleased, as long as her heart was right ? 

But withal there was a sore pricking of 
conscience which would not be stilled. Deacon 
Zenas had been a good father to her, and had 
done his best for her welfare since her mother 
died. Had she done right in disobeying him, 
in order to carry out her convictions, and very 
probably to gratify her vanity’ 
and wept, and the soughing of the great pine 


was in her ears, and her gorgeous blue brocade | 


was crushed into the pine-needles and young 
wintergreen leaves, and the three hours’ sermon 
went on down in the meeting-house, and some- 
thing strange and alarming was brewing on the 
opposite southern hill. 

All at once, with that suddenness of impulse 
which has no ostensible cause, but sometimes 
seems to have been scented in some subtle and 
unexplained manner by the nerves, the wateh- 
dogs of danger to the flesh, she stopped weeping 
and sat up straight, with her eyes upon the 
meeting-house below, and the rise of the hill 
from the valley beyond. ‘There was a flowering 
Jaurel-bush in front of her, and she was quite 
concealed, although she could see plainly through 
its network of speckled blossoms and Rlossy 
leaves. 

She saw something which drove from her mind 
all such petty tribulations as being sent home 


from meeting in the face and eyes of all the: house, commanded by two hills, and on the shore. laurel-bushes and the flowering fruit-trees, was | 


Anne lay there | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


congregation because of forbidden furbelows. 
She saw a dark figure steal cautiously from 
behind the cover of the bushes on the crest of 
the southern hill, and stand peering down upon 
| the meeting-house on the level below. Then she 


another and another, and a head erected itself 
from the grass, where its owner was lying 
concealed like a venomous snake. 


of horror. There was yet some danger from the | 
savages on the frontiers of New England, and 
now and then a war-party threatened some 
unsuspecting settlement. Still everything had 


house, ready to be seized at a moment’s notice; 
but no sentry was posted outside. 





to attribute to such movements as those of the | 
Indians; they would never lurk about in that 





PLUCK AND PERTINACITY. 


fashion unless with hostile intent. ‘They were 


meditating a descent upon the meeting-house and | 


the devoted and unsuspicious worshippers. Anne 


stared a second, gasping. Then one thought took | 


shape in her brain: Somehow she must warn 
them, down there in the meeting-house. Her 


father was there, and Mercy French, and Jona-: 


‘than Suffield; they and many others, all her 


dear neighbors and friends, would fall by the, 


Indian tomahawks or be taken prisoners. 
Somehow she must warn them; but how? 
Anne was a quick-witted girl, and her wits 
were sharpened by her life in a dangerous period 
of history. She at once began to act upon their 
suggestions. She had not risen to her feet, even 
in her first start of alarm. Now she crept off 
down the hill on her hands and knees, as warily 
as if she had been an Indian herself. Her blue 


: it loose frantically, leaving long ribbons behind, 
|and her rich laces were almost torn from her 
neck and sleeves. At last she reached the foot 
‘ of the northern hill. 

Then another difficulty confronted her. Could 


saw a plumed head rise above bushes —then | 


been peaceful for a long time. There had beena , 
treaty, and some apprehended no further trouble. i the men time to seize their muskets and fasten | 
The muskets were still carried to meeting on a~ 
Sabbath, and were stacked in the middle of the | 


brocade caught upon the briers, and she pulled | 


of a treacherous brook; but the brook was now 
a godsend. 

Anne, keeping well within the shelter of the 
‘trees on the hillside, made for the brook and 





plunged into it, and ran, crouching low, almost | 
with her head to the water when the growth on ; 


the banks was thin. Sometimes, however, the 
unpruned vines and branches quite arched over 
the brook, and she ran concealed under a green 


| “Indians!” thought Anne, with a great qualm | roof. The brook was high, being still swollen by | 


the spring rains. As she advanced to a lower; 
| evel, the water grew deeper, and it was icy cold. 
It was almost waist-high in places, but she pushed 
on, with only one thought uppermost: to reach 
the meeting-house before the Indians, and give 





the shutters. 
As she drew nearer the meeting-house she 








The windows were open. It was a very warm 
lay full upon the shelterless building. When | 
Anne reached the point nearest the meeting- 
house she peered cautiously out from 
her leafy cover. Nothing was in 
sight, and moreover the horse-sheds 


sounded louder and more fervent. 


the open stretch between the brook 
and the meeting-house, and with one 
fierce scramble in the window and 


brocade. 

“The Indians!” shrieked 
“The Indians! On the hill to the 
south! Up, up with ye! The In- 
dians!” Then Anne promptly 
slammed together and fastened the 
shutters of the window by which she 
had entered, and called out to her | 
mates, Love and Mercy and Submit, 
to do likewise. “Close the shutters! 
Quick, Mercy! Quick, Love!” she 


accord began clapping to the shutters 


bars, while the men seized the muskets. 
When the Indians at last descended 


shutters for muskets, each of which 
spoke loudly as they drew near. It 
was a small body of Indians, and they 


bravest of the young men, and farther 
on met a body of militia, and were 


There was no doubt that the result 
might have been otherwise had it not 
been for Anne Seabright. She, in 
her spoiled finery, torn and dripping, 
with her wild, black curls, was as 
much a heroine as those Puritan folk, 


theirs might be unduly puffed up, 
would permit. Jonathan Suffield, 


at her with an admiration which had 


admiration did not flag, for in two 
years more their banns were cried in 
that same meeting-house which Anne 
had saved from the Indian torches. 
There was much speculation among 


the people as to how Anne Seabright ; 


‘would go clad the next Sabbath—whether her 
father, the deacon, in consideration of her 
bravery, would yield, and allow her to wear 
still another fine gown from her mother’s stock, 
in place of that which she had spoiled. The 
deacon’s wife’s wardrobe had been an unusually 
rich one, in spite of her husband's scruples, and 
the inventory which had been taken at her death 
was still quoted admiringly by the women of the 
village. 

But Anne’s spirit of rebellion was tempered 
and broken by the danger which she had 
encountered. Fine raiment had lost much of 


its importance in her girlish eyes, for she had | 


| suddenly realized more fully than ever before the 
importance of life in comparison. She made 
herself a suit of sad-colored stuff and a little 
| sober hood, and appeared therein ready for 
meeting the next Sabbath morning. 

But Deacon Seabright had also learned a little 
lesson, although his conscience smote him that it 
| might not be correctly, and he produced, with 

something of shamefaced apology tincturing his 





stern dignity of demeanor, a tucker of rich, ; 


just there cut off the view from the! 
southern hill. The parson’s voice: 


Anne made a wild dash, was across | 


standing before them all, a figure of ‘ 
desperate daring, with flying black . 
curls, in a torn and dripping blue: 


Anne, | 


cried out, and the women with one, 


and fastening them with the strong’ 


from the south hill, they found the’ 
Ineeting-house transformed into a 
blockhouse, with loopholes in the | 


retreated soon before a sally of the | 


dispersed with considerable slaughter. ' 


who feared above all else that they or | 


leaning on his smoking musket, gazed | 


never been in his eyes before, and his | 


she run that distance without cover to the meet- | foreign lace, an especial treasure of his dead 
ing-house, without being espied by the watchful | wife’s, and a pearl brooch to fasten it, and a 
savages, and ensuring her own destruction and brilliantly flowered silk apron, which he bade 
precipitating the attack? She paused for a! his daughter don, remembering that all such 
second, hesitating, and in that minute the guryle | things were vanities, and not to be unduly 
of the little brook which flowed near her father's | esteemed. 

house, and crossed the open farther to the east, And he reproved himself sorely for his sinful 
caught her ear, and her mind was made up. pride in Anne’s appearance when she stood 
| The brook tlowed close under the meeting-house before him arrayed in them, and for judging in 
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| much more in accord with them and all beauty 
of youth and spring than she had been before, 

| for the true spirit of obedience to love, asa reason 
for bloom and beauty, was in her soul. 


and 





at Pertinacity 


BY JACK LONDON 





O P. T. Barnum is accorded the coinage of 
the term “stick - to- it-iveness,” a strong 
synonym for “‘pertinacity.” Now he who 

, Dossesses pertinacity must also Possess pluck, 





success. A man devoid of this cannot be perti- 


Anne knew that there could be but one meaning | ‘day, a8 warm as midsummer, and the sunlight | nacious; his resolution melts away in the face of 


obstacles which require pluck to overvome. 

The following story of unyielding adherence to 
purpose, performed under almost unthinkable 
hardships and dangers, is a true one, for I was 
| personally aware of most of the facts concerned. 
Some of the incidents, however, were given me 
by a surgeon travelling into the Yukon country 
with a detachment of the Northwest mounted 
police, and still others I obtained from the white 
trader in charge of the Sixty-Mile Post. The 
story is of a man who practically achieved the 
impossible in his hazardous ice-fourney in the 
dead of an Arctic winter. Happily, success 
crowned the effort. 

In the fall of 1897, the cry of famine went up 

from the hungry town of Dawson. Faint-hearted 
miners turned their backs on the golden lure. 
Partners, with food for but one, drew straws to 
ascertain which should remain and which should 
go. Canadian citizens and American aliens 
appealed to their respective governments for 
aid. 
' In October, with the last water, which was 
! composed chiefly of running ice, a hungry exodus 
went down the river to Fort Yukon. Then the 
price of dogs went up to three hundred dollars, 
and dog-food to a dollar per pound. Flour was 
| not to be had at one hundred and fifty dollars per 
hundredweight. In November, with the fint 
ice, another stampeded crowd hurried up the 
river to civilization and safety. 

This scare, which 80 greatly diminished the 
number of empty mouths, was all that saved 
Dawson from a bitter winter. As it was, the 
vold-seekers managed to pinch through; but 
those that fled in the height of the panic carried 
a terrible tale with them to salt water. After 
that the winter settled down and all communi- 
cation ceased. 

For the many faces turned south on the dismal 
half-thousand miles of trail, there was one that 
held unerringly to the north. It belonged to a 
Dutchman, who knew little English and spoke 
less. His equipment was more meagre than that 
| of those who passed him, and he was heading 
into the heart of the famine while they were 
‘running away from it. He had barely food 
enough to last himself and dog to Dawson. Ie 
had a dog—a bulldog, the short hair of which 
made it the worst possible choice of a sledge 
animal in that frosty land. 
| The refugees looked at his outfit and laughed. 
By eloquent signs—for misery speaks a common 
tongue—they explained the lack of food. When 
that did not startle him, they painted lurid pic- 
tures of starvation and death. But. he always 
| remained unperturbed. Then they ceased their 
grim mirth, and pleaded and entreated him to go 
back. But he invariably pressed on. 

Why not? He had started to go to the Klon- 
dike, and he certainly was going there. True, he 
had already tried the Stikine route and lost his 
outfit and three comrades in its treacherous 
‘waters ; true, he had then gone to St. Michaels, 
only to get there when the Yukon had frozen, 
and to escape on the last vessel before Bering 
Sea closed ; true, his money was gone and he had 
| but. few weeks’ food,—all true,—but it was also 
| true that he had left a wife and children down 
jin the States, and he must send yellow dust 
of the north to them before another year had 
passed. 

And yet again—the real stamp of the man— 
he had started to go to the Klondike, and he was 
| going there. For the third time he had ventured 
it, this time over the dreaded Chilkoot Pass in 
mid winter. 

After untold hardship, he arrived at the Big 
Salmon River, two hundred and fifty miles from 
the Chilkoot and an equal distance from Dawson. 
| At that point he encountered a squad of the 
{mounted police of the Northwest Territories. 
They had strict orders to allow no one to pass 
| who did not possess a thousand pounds of provi- 
| sions. As he had barely fifty pounds, he was 
i turned back. One of the police, who understuod 

his language, explained the terrible condition of 
| affairs. 

All others whom they had turned back had 
retraced their steps cheerfully. But this man 
was not made of such mettle. Twice nature had 
| conspired to thwart him, and then, when the trip 





on the east—so close that there had been in early 
spring, when the stream was swollen by melting 
snows, considerable danger to the structure. Not 
as much forethought as usual had the people of 
the settlement shown in the site of their meeting- | 


his heart that no other man had a danghter so' was half completed, came man. However, he 

beautiful and so brave. _ ostensibly started back. But that night he broke 
But Anne, riding along on the pillion behind | a trail through the deep snow and crossed the 

her father, with the nate of the Sabbath conch- ! river, regaining the travelled trail far below the 

shell ringing in her ears, past the gorgeous | encampment. 

The next heard of him was at Little Salmon 
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River, when another detachment of police saw | ‘kind of man that did not know the meaning of | is, ‘upon stepping-stones of our dead selves,” to 


an exhausted man and a bulldog limping pain-; 
fully down the river. They thought the upper 
camp had passed him on; so, without suspicion, 


they cordially invited him to their fire to rest and | 


warm up, but he was afraid, and hobbled on. 
The thermometer had gone down and then 
steadily remained at between fifty and sixty 
degrees below zero—equivalent to between eighty 
and ninety degrees of frost. The Dutchman had 


frozen one of his feet, but still pressed on. Ile’ 


passed fleeing men, young men, with frozen limbs 
or scurvy-rotted flesh—terrible wrecks of the 
country ; but day by day, rigidly adhering to his 
object, he plodded into the north. 

At Fort Selkirk he was forced to lay up, his 
frozen foot having become so bad that he could 
no fonger travel. But he had been there only 
two days, when the surgeon from Big Salmon 
River arrived. He had sledded a hundred miles 
down the river with a government dog-team, to 
amputate the limbs of an unfortunate young man 
who had been trying to get out of the land. After 
that, the surgeon had gone on to Fort Selkirk, 
where he expected to wait till the incoming 
police picked him up. 

He recognized the Dutchman and dressed his 
foot, the flesh of which had begun to slough 
away, leaving a raw and festered hole in the sole 
of the foot almost large enough to thrust one’s 
fist into. He happened to explain, by signs, that 
he was awaiting the coming of the police. 

That was enough for the sufferer. The police 
were coming. They would send him back. He 
cut up a blanket and made a gigantic moccasin, 
folding thickness upon thickness till it was the 
size of a water-bucket. That night, he and his 
bulldog headed down the river to Dawson, one 
hundred and seventy-five miles away. 

The exquisite pain the man must have endured 


from the cold, the toil, the lack of food, and the | 


injured foot, can only be conjectured. And it 
wis not as if he had comrades, for he suffered 
alone, and ran the dangers of the ice-journey 
without hope of help in case of accident. 

At Stuart River he was almost gone; but his 


persistence and indomitability seemed limitless. | 
‘The fear that the police would capture him and | 


send him back drove him on; and he was the 
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; the word “failure.” As it was, the police, with 


' their fine trail equipment of dogs and sleds, never 
did succeed in overtaking him. 

At Sixty-Mile, it seemed that he must at last 
succumb, for the dog had finally become ex- | 
But ; 


hausted, as had also the supply of food. 
the white trader at that 
point bought the dog for 
two hundred dollars and 
sufficient food to last 
| the man into Dawson, 
‘then only fifty miles 
away. 

Barely had he reached 
his goal when he was 
sawing wood at fifteen 
dollars a day,and slowly 
but surely curing his 
foot that he might go 
prospecting. It is no 
easy task to work all 
day in the open in such 
a frosty clime. But 
he worked steadily 
through the winter, 
while other men idled 
in their cabins and 
cursed their ill-luck and 
the country in general. 
Not only did he manage 
| to earn subsistence, but 
| he got himself a miner’s 
outtit, and also sent out 4 
a snug portion of his earnings to the wife and 
children down in the States. 

In the spring, while the majority of the gold- 
seekers were preparing to shake the dust of the 
country from their moccasins, he took part in the 
stampede to the French Hill benches. A little 
later, those that passed his claim might have 
| seen a contented-looking man busily engaged in 
washing out a satisfactory amount of gold a day. 

There can be no better way to conclude this 
narrative of unyielding adherence to purpose, 
than by stating that one of the first things he did 
was to hunt up the Sixty-Mile trader and buy 
back the bulldog that had been the comrade of 
his hardships and sufferings. 
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OT long ago there came into my possession | 


an Irish hunter—a horse of great power, 

fine action and excellent temper. It is 
my custom to ride him daily, rain or shine, and 
as 1 ride for exercise rather than for any other 
purpose, he is kept moving very rapidly during 
the hour or hour and a half that I am on his back. 
He does his work, I am bound to say, cheerfully, 
and with a certain noble steadiness, but not 
always with any particular enthusiasm. 

Now I like enthusiasm in a horse — the temper 
that is eager to go, glad to move, and to move 
rapidly ; and that gives one something to do in 
the saddle besides merely sitting still. This, I 
tell them, is the reason why I prefer a horse, 
when my friends urge me to try a “wheel.” A 
wheel is a dead thing, and however useful or 
clever as a contrivance, is “no good” as a 
companion. <A horse, on the other hand, is a 
fellow-being : not of the same order, it is true, but 
alive and responsive, answering to your slightest 
touch, and telling you, like your big sister, that 
he doesn’t feel just the same every day and in all 
companies. 

Now this is the difficulty with my horse. As 
lL have said, he is a good enough horse any day 
and every day when he is by himself; but like a 
young lady, it makes a great difference with him 
whether he is in company with some other horse, 
and then what sort of a horse it is. 

The other day a friend overtook me with a 
spirited young filly who tugged away at her bit 
as if her life depended on getting her head clean 
through her bridle; and instantly my big and 
steady St. George became transformed into a 
racer, with his head down and his great legs 
reaching over the ground at a rate that soon 
distanced the filly altogether. I pulled at his 
curb with both hands and with all my might, but 
it didn’t make any more difference to him than if 
Thad been ababy. As svon, however, as he had 
left the filly “hull down,” as the sailors say, or 
a half mile behind, he slowed up and becamea 
sober, steady parson’s cob. 


A Horse’s Wrong Ambition. 


“A very ambitious horse, that of yours,” said 
my friend on the filly as he came slowly up 
behind me. Yes; that was it. He was a very 
ambitious horse, but it wasn’t the best kind of 
ambition. 

What is? Well, before we try to answer that 
question let us try to understand what ambition 
is. In school we have met with a Latin verb, 
cmbire, which means to go around, and the 
word ambitious is derived from the past parti- 


ciple ambitus used sometimes as a noun, | 
which means, literally, a “going about,” and | 


was first used to describe, long ago, in old 
Roman times, a person going about to solicit 


begging votes or favors is generally trying to get 
ahead of some one else who is doing the same 
thing ; and that is usually a pretty poor business, 
and a very fair picture of a good deal of human 
ambition. 


thing but a bad thing; unworthy, generally, of 
any high-minded boy or man. For if we are to 
have votes or place, or success, or anything that 
our ambition makes us long for, it ought to be ; 
because we have earned them or deserved them, 











votes or favors. Now a person who goes about | 


| IE it is like that, ambition is not usually a good | 


COMPANION. 


climb to higher things. 

But just here there is something to be remem- 
| bered which is of more importance than we often 
realize. Ambition has its rightful place in 
every life. and we ought to want to do better 
work to-morrow than we did yesterday: but 
we ought first to be sure 
that it is worth doing. 

One of the saddest 
things in life is to see 
how much timeand how 
much pains are spent 
upon things that are 
not worth either of 
them. In art, it is true, 
where things endure, 
like an exquisite bit 
of carving, or one of 
Meissonier’s paintings, 
or a lovely miniature, 
the beauty and perfeu- 
tion are of so fine and 
high a kind that to 
spend much time and 
labor upon them and 
to be ambitious for an 
excellence (that which | 
excels) of that kind is: 
at any rate intelligible. 
But the people who 
spend weeks in engray- 
ing “Home, Sweet! 

¥ Home” on a ten-cent 

piece,. or doing anything else of a kind which, | 
when it is done, is not worth the doing, they are, 
I cannot but think, the victims of an ambition 
that is both false and foolish. 


What is Worth Doing. 


If one is beginning life with a few fixed rules, 
one of them may well be: “What is it that is 
best worth doing? CanI doit? And if I can, 
is it worth while throwing away time and 
strength upon what is not?” Take the matter 
of our reading. One of the things that, when 
we are young, we do not realize is that, when we 
are older, and find ourselves among other people 
and hear them talk of what we know nothing 
about, one of the keenest mortifications of life | 
will be the consciousness of our own ignorance. 
| We will remember then, perhaps, the bouks we 
have read, and of what poor stuff many of them | 
were; and we will realize that, if we had given , 
the time that they have cost us to books worth ' 
reading, we would have been fit companions for 
educated people, and happy and at ease in their 
society. 

And so of almost anything and everything 
else. It is not so much that one wants to do 
better work that makes a true and honorable 
ambition, as that he wants to do the best. The 
people who do the really great things are the 
people who have gotten, first of all, a sense of 
| proportion, and who know what it is upon which 

it is worth while to spend their time, and by 
‘means of which to teach or help their fellow- 
men. 

| The tablecloth in Leonardo da Vinci's great 








and not because we have begged them. And j picture of the Last Supper, and what Da Vinei 
that brings us a little nearer to the difference did with it, are worth remembering just here. 
between true and false ambition. | The picture has been engraved and copied all 

If my horse could think, he ought to want to lover the world, and most of my readers have 
do his best bit of work whenever he has a chance | seen reproductions of it, with the wonderful 
for it, because he knows that I want him to do | figures of Jesus and of St. John which are its 
it; because he can best serve me by doing it ; and ; crowning glories. But when it was first exhib- 
most of all, because that was what his legs, and | ited, it is said that everybody exclaimed; “How 


lungs, and all the rest of him were made for; not 
to outtrot a poor little filly whose legs are not 
half as strong as his, nor her lungs half as big. 
And that is a good enough definition of what 
ambition ought to be in anybody. 


Excel Your Own Best. 


The desire to excel is not a bad thing but a 
good thing. A boy sits down with a pencil and 


a sheep; and somebody comes along and looks 
over his shoulder and says, “Hallo, Tom! Is that 
a haystack, or a rabbit ? i 
that!” Yes, he can; and whether anybody else 
tells him so or not, he knows it, just the same. 
His eye tells him so. Something inside of him 


the truth of a picture to what is real, — that tells 
him so; and he says to himself, “I can beat 
that,” and he sets out to try to do it. 

That I call a true ambition. If it were not for 
that noble impulse in the brains and hearts of 
men, the world would be a very poor thing. 
| They tell a story of Thorwaldsen, the great 
Danish sculptor, which is full of meaning just 
here. When you go to Copenhagen, go to the 
Frauenkirche and see his great statues of the 
! twelve apostles. There is nothing finer in modern 
sculpture. But on the day that he finished 
them, he went into a friend’s studio and sat down 
and burst into tears. “What is the matter?” 
said his friend. 
pened?” “Yes,” he exclaimed, “something 
dreadful has happened to me. I have finished 
my twelve apostles, and I am satisfied with 
my work; and that means that there is nothing 
more in me that is better!” It was a fine tribute 
to the value of a high ideal. 





No boy, no man, ought to be contented with | 


what he has done. The glory of life in doing 


a piece of cardboard and tries to draw a horse or | 


You can do better than | 


which we call his artistic perception, his sense of | 


“Has anything dreadful hap-: 


marvellous is the painting of the threads of the 
tablecloth!” until Leonardo, incensed that they 
should ignore in the picture what was really | 
great, fur something that was an insignificant | 
detail, seized his brush and impetuously painted 
the details in the tablecloth all out. It wasa fine 
lesson in proportion which we may recall to help: 
us ‘listinguish in any work between a mere 
ambition to excel, and an ambition to excel in 
what is worth doing. 

‘Not to have such an ambition as that is not to 
deserve any good gift of whatever kind. Wemay 
, divide the world and the people in it in a great | 
many ways, but there is no better way of | 
explaining the difference between people, when 
we ask ourselves, “‘What have they done?” or, 
“What have they won?” than by saying that 
they have had, or have not had, ambition. 





Perseverance Better Than Quickness. 


We conmonly think that the best thing in the | 
; world, u we would get on in it, is to be born | 
clever ; but I am not so sure of that. There are 
very few of us who cannot remember two boys at | 
school, who were in the same form, did the same | 
tasks, and maintained usually very nearly the 
same standing. One of them did his work with 
| great ease, and mastered his lessons with very 
little study. Tle was very quick in getting hold 
of what he did study, and in reciting it when he 
had to do so, He had a happy command of 
language, and a certain dash and ardor in 
everything he did that was very taking. | 

His fellow-student was much slower, both in 
‘speech and in apprehension; he did not see, 
things very quickly, nor stow them in his 
memory very readily. Ile was what the boys of 
my day called a “digger,” —a plodder; but he 
never shirked his work, and what he knew he; 
knew, Best of all, he would not be discouraged ; | 
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and although passed in the race by his brighter 
mate, no one who knew boys was in any doubt 
what the end would be, not in school, nor in 
college, perhaps, but in the greater school of life. 
For the qualities that win are intelligence and 
integrity, united to an unyielding purpose. 

The story of every discoverer, Watt, Stephenson, 
Morse, Edison, and all the rest, is substantially 
alike just here. They have got a hint,—only a 
hint, sometimes, — as when James Watt watched 
the lid of the bubbling and hissing teakettle ; and 
then that wonderful faculty in man which will 
not be discouraged, has been all aflame to tear 
from the bowels of nature her hidden and mighty 
secrets. Such a passion is a worthy passion; 
what it needs to direct it is that which will help 
it to the right road and teach it to aim for the 
right ends. 


Inspired by a True Ambition. 


One of the most wonderful discoveries of 
modern times is that of the application of ether 
and chloroform in surgery. A boy of to-day can 
never quite understand what the world once 
was — the horror of human suffering ; the tortures 
of the surgeon’s knife ; the terror of forms of pain 
that were all but universal and all but unendur- 
able; and how mightily chloroform and ether 
have changed all this. But there are men living 
who can remember both before and after this 
great discovery was made, and the noble men 
who made it. And they will never be in any 
doubt as to what a true ambition is, for they 
have seen it in these men and such as these who, 
searching day and night for some mighty and 
transcendent force, or truth, or right, have laid 
down their lives, often, rather than give up their 
search. Such men were inspired by a true 
ambition, and they and such as they have been 
and will be the heroes of the world. 

And therefore we shall do well to remember 
that it is not for nothing that God has made us 
so often discontented with things as they are, 
and both desirous and determined that they shall 
be other and different, both in us and outside of 
us. Out of that true and noble ambition has 
come some of the truest service and the noblest 
sacrifice of the race. 

We may well be afraid of a mean and false 
ambition, a desire to excel for the pleasure of 
display; a desire to surpass for the sake of 
leaving behind some other ; a desire to achieve, 
to be the object of the envy of our less successful 
fellows. No matter who may defend such an 
ambition, or argue for it, it is a poor and mean 
thing. But when the old Norseman crossed his 
battle-axes above his door, and carved beneath 


; them the words, “I will either find a way or 


make one,” he spoke the just impulse of every 
manly nature. 

Providence strews the world with obstacles, 
with sorrows, with evils, with difficulties; that ~ 
you and I, my young brother, may master them. 
The ambition in you to do so is God’s signature 
in you that you are His son. Do not be un- 
worthy of your great lineage! The world waits 
for ambitious boys and ambitious men— not 
ambitious for poor and ignoble triumphs, but for 
noble achievements for God, their country and 
mankind. May such an ambition not be without 
its reward! 


The Elephant’s Little Joke. 


AST year, on a hot day in 
September, Gaskell’s Street 
Fair, a show which has 

Saad with it two big ee 

phants, was being car- 

Tied from Parkersburg 

to Cincinnati on the 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Southwestern Rail 

road. 

The elephants were 
in the car behind the 
engine, and a port in 
the end of the car had 
been opened in order that they might get plenty 
of air. Soon one of the elephants thrust his 
trunk out of the window and began to search 


%y 





| over the top of the tender, and quickly found and 


removed the cover of the hole through which the 
tender is filled with water. Running his trunk 
down into the hole he was rejoiced to find water. 

Here was amusement for a travelling elephant ! 
He took trunkfuls of water inside the car and 
spouted it over himself and his companion in 
delightful shower-baths. Ile doused astonished 


country folk standing beside the road. 


About fifteen miles from Parkersburg, John- 
son, the engineer, happening to glance at his 
water-guge, started in dismay. He called to 
the fireman, and together they wondered over the 
mystery. 

The tank had been filled full at Parkersburg, 


‘yet the gage showed barely enough water to 


carry them to the next station. They decided 
that the tank must have sprung a leak. 

“Well, I only hope the water will last till we 
get to the next stop,” said the engineer. At this 
time the level of the water in the tender had got 
below the elephant’s reach, and so the train did 
succeed in getting to the station. Then, to the 
astonishment of the conductor, the locomotive 


backed up to water. 
“What's the matter, Bill? “ he asked, running 
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up to the engineer. “We haven't got time to 
water here. What’s the matter, anyway? You 
took water back at Parkersburg.” 

“I can’t help it whether we’ve got time to 
water or not,” answered Bill, angrily. ‘I can’t 
go any farther without water, unless you want 
me to blow up the engine. Yes, we did water at 
Parkersburg, but the tank’s leaking.” 

“Mighty funny!” said the conductor. “It aint 
leaking now.” 

Sure enough, not a sign of a leak was to be 
found. The fact was bewildering. 

They all watched the tank filled a second time ; 
the water was not turned off until it was slopping 
over the top of the tank. Then the train was 
started again. 

Fifteen minutes later the engineer cast a confi- 
dent eye at the water-gage. The next minute 
the fireman saw astonishment and perplexity 
leap into his face. The gage showed that their 
water was nearly half gone. 

Fireman and engineer looked at each other in 
dumb amazement. Then the fireman climbed up 


on the high-laden tender to investigate. Reach-; 





ing the top of the coal, he was met by what he 


took to be an enormous serpent, and scrambled i started again, and after that the elephants did | he did not throw it down. 
| not get so much fresh air, or so much fun out of 
“Bill,” he gasped, white with consternation, | railway travelling. 


hastily back into the cab. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“there’s a snake on the tank as big as my arm.’’ | father’s voice. “I’ve put up with and overlooked 

“Stuff!” said Johnson. The engineer, with a | just as much of your everlasting dawdling fool- 
wrench, and the fireman, with a pick, climbed the ' ishness as I’m going to. You've got so that you 
coal together. Cautiously raising their heads! don’t know, half the time, whether you’re on the 
over the top of the heap they received a stream ‘ ground or up in the clouds or on horseback, and 
of water full in their faces! I tell you now, once for all, that 

“It’s the elephant!” said Bill, as they regained | you can either quit it and mend 
the cab. “We'll have to stop him some way, or your ways from now on, or get 
our water won’t last us half-way to Chillicothe. | out of my sight and stay there!” 
I guess the only thing to do is to stop and nail | The man’s face showed white 
up that window so he can’t get his trunk out.” even through the sunburn as 

In order to have a little fun with the conductor | he slowly uttered the last few 
he threw on the air-brakes and brought the train ‘words. He turned and walked 
to a standstill with a jerk. | slowly back in the direction of 

“It’s the elephant,” he said, cheerfully, as the | the barn, without waiting for a 
conductor came running up and stopped just reply. The book which the boy 
where the elephant could see him. | had dropped still lay in the path. 

“What’s the elephant ?” asked the conductor; ; He drew back his foot 
but a second later a cascade of water answered half-savagely, as if to 
his question, and Bill and Jack had gained a/ kick it out of the way, 
companion in misery. then paused suddenly 

The train crew was summoned and with the | and curiously and picked 
assistance of some of the circus people, got the; the book up carefully. 
elephant’s trunk back in the car and nailed up; It was a treatise on applied 
the window. Fifteen minutes later the train! mechanics. Strangely enough, 


For some time Joe Holbrook 
! stood quite still in the ruined 
corn, the last sentence of his 
irate father ringing dully in his 
‘ears, and with a choked sensa- 
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tion in his throat. Then quite 
slowly he drove the now quiet 
‘herd across the pasture field, let 
down the bars to the other 
pasture, and half-mechanically 








By Sheldon C. Stoddard. 


“TCATHER! Father!” The woman’s 
F voice rose shrilly and insistently on the 
still noontide air. ‘The cows are in| 

the corn—down close to the creek. Father! : 
Joe! Where are you?” 


turned the cattle in where they 
should have been turned that 
| morning. He had made a useless mistake and a 
| costly one. He realized it fully. But had he 
young fellow’s face, but he looked at his father merited those last harsh words from the usually 
steadily. ‘They didn’t break out, father.” rather quiet father ? 
The farmer looked up in sudden comprehen- Get out of his father’s sight and stay out! He 
sion, two dull sparks of anger blazing in his eyes. | knew his father always meant what he said, and 
“Do you mean to say, Joe Holbrook, that you | he could hardly believe he had heard aright. A 




















‘HE STARTED TO RUN." 


A sturdy-looking man, rather past middle age, ; went into one of those figuring, dawdling, dream 


apparently, with bent shoulders and beard well 
sprinkled with gray, came hurrying around the 
corner of the large basement barn. 

“What’s that you're saying, mother? 
cows in the com? Where are they?’ 

“Down by the creek, I tell you, just behind 
the big maples. Where’s Joe?” 

“I don’t know—off somewhere dreaming, 
probably, as usual.’”’” The words came back | 
jerkily, for the man had started to run for the 
corn-field. ‘ 

Again came the insistent call: “Joe! Joe! | 
Where are you?” 

“Coming, mother! What's wanted?” The 
strong voice rose cheerily enough, as the big 

_ young fellow came running up the path that led | 
back to the big garden. He held a thick book in 
his hand, the forefinger still keeping the place. 
The rather sharp face of the woman softened | 
somewhat at sight of the stalwart six-footer, more , 
than boy yet hardly man, who looked at her | 
inquiringly. 

“The cows are in the corn, Joe,” she said, less 


The 


fits of yours, and deliberately turned those cows 
into the creek pasture this morning, when you 


keen sense or feeling of injustice and injury took 
possession of him; but underlying it all was the 
fact that he had given great provocation—not 





sharply. “Hurry!” 

The young fellow dropped the book and | 
started toward the corn-field instantly. 
could they get into the corn- 
field, I wonder?” he said, 
and then a curious look of 
consternation came into his 
face. He raced down to the 
corn-field to help his father. 

If ever the spirit of mis- 
chief was in a lot of cows, 
it was in the Holbrook herd 
that August day. The corn 
was rank and lush, the 
Toasting ears just getting 
prime, and the cows were 
revelling in it. Disturbed 
by the loud shouts of the 
farmer, they rushed up and 
down the great field through 
the rank growth, kicking up 
their heels in mischievous 
glee and utterly ignoring the 
broad gap in the fence, 
plainly in sight, through 
which they had entered. 

It was only after a full 
quarter of an hour of hard 
racing, shouting, clod-throw- 
ing and “heading off,” that 
they consented to notice the 
broad gap, when, partially 
“blown” perhaps, and ap- 
parently forgetful of their 
provoking anties, they 
walked demurely out. 

Farmer Holbrook wiped 
his red, perspiring face. The 





‘“THE COWS ARE IN THE CORN.” 


knew yourself, and I told you particularly only now, but at numberless other times. 
besides, that we were going to draw gravel, and | But the words rankled. Get out of his father’s 
the pasture fence would be open all day? Isi sight! Should he? He had not wilfully neglected 
that what you mean?” his duties. Must he give up his cherished plans ? 
“The two red spots grew brighter in Joe Hol- IIe must either do that or take his father at his 
brook’s face. “I’m awfully sorry, father,” he | word literally, it seems, and “get out.” He 
said eagerly, “and I don’t see how I could have | could neither forget nor overlook the words. 
done it. But I know how it was. I’ve been at | Slowly the youth walked back through the 
work a long time on a principle for a truss in pasture and out to a corner of the “big flat,” a 
bridge-building, and I believe I’ve found a real ; large meadow stretching down to the creek. A 
improvement. I showed it to Mr. Grant, the | thick clump of bushes grew in one corner, and 
contractor,—the minister’s brother, you know,— | here for half an hour he lay and grappled with 
who is visiting there, and he took a lot of interest ; | the situation. Finally, a settled look of deter- 
asked me to finish it up, and bring it to him this I mination came into his face, and he looked out 
evening, and said my idea was a good one. I over the familiar fields wistfully yet resolutely. 
was right in the midst of it this morning when I | Ile would “get out.” 
turned out the cows, and I never thought about; The rumble of the heavy wagon fell on his ear, 
drawing the gravel, and turned the cows in the and looking out through the bushes, he saw his 


creek pasture the same as usual. I’m awful | father driving out toward the gap in the meadow |- 


sorry, father,” he said, again. | fence for the last load of gravel for the driveway 

Abel Holbrook did not in the least understand | to one of the great barn floors, at which they had 
his tall, stalwart, rapidly growing son. His lines | been working. The wagon rolled slowly past, 
had not been cast in pleasant places. Trained | and Joe felt a curious tugging at his heart as he 


not, or at least did not, consider | his father’s once broad shoulders and the surely 
that there might be other ways and | increasing whiteness of his hair and beard. He 
wider fields for himself or any, had always loved and respected his sturdy, 
member of his family. | hard-working father, and he wondered vaguely 
He ignored what was| if each had not misunderstood the other. The 
plain to many others, his | wagon passed on over the knoll and down out of 
son’s talent, one might | sight into the gravel-bed. 
- almost say, passion for; There was a knot in his throat as many mem- 
mathematics and applied | ories of the paternal love came back to him. But 
mechanics. Instead of his father had said virtually,—at least it seemed 
trying to develop the gift | so to him,—‘‘get out.” He got up and walked 
he had always frowned, toward the barn, the strong white teeth shut 
upon it. The time spent firmly together. The air had been growing 
in study—for the boy | extremely hot and sultry during the last few 


father considered “frittered 
away,” and as so much 
wasted and lost from what 
might have been applied to 
the routine of heavy farm 
work. Not that he 
meant to be unduly 
hard on his son, for in 

his way he was really 
proud of the strong 
young fellow, but he 
had grown into 

the belief that get- 

ting one’s living 

out of the soil 

by hard knocks 

was the one and 

only way, and he 

wanted the boy to 

follow in his fuot- 


storm were already visible. Not noticing the 
| threatening sky, young Holbrook ran into the 
house and up to his room, his head in a whirl of 
emotions. 

Thick clouds had formed and were coming up 
swiftly, and eyen an inexperienced eye could not 
fail to note that a tremendous storm was at 
hand. There was a strange, lurid cast to the 
clouds that made people look at one another half- 
fearfully. 

Down in the gravel-bed Abel Holbrook was at 
work, but not in his usual vigorous way. He 
was ill at ease, and occasionally stood some 
minutes at a time, leaning on the handle of his 
shovel. He, too, was thinking busily. .A picture 
was still in his mind, but it was not so much the 
trampled corn-field that he saw as the hurt look 
in his boy’s ‘eyes at the harsh words he had 
uttered in the first moments of anger. They 
were half-repented almost as soon as said. 


would not give it up—the | hours, and the unmistakable signs of a summer | 


lower part of the big field was apparently half- | steps. The culpable carelessness of Joe on the 
ruined. It was a sorrowful sight. Holbrook | present occasion made his father more angry 
looked at the trampled, broken corn ruefully. |than anything had done hitherto. He looked 

“Tt beats me, Joe,” he said, “how the pesky ! again at the broad strip of ruined corn and saw 
creatures came to break out of the south pasture, | plainly the picture of the wasted energy, the 
where there’s plenty of feed and good spring- | long days of toilsome hoeing in the hot sun, the 
water and a good strong fence, and get into the | lost fertilizer, the painstaking seeding come to 
creek pasture, especially just now when we’re | naught, and the sparks in the deep-set gray eyes 
drawing gravel and leaving the fence next the grew deeper. He did not even notice the eager 
corn open. It just gets me, that does!“ ‘ explanation. 

Two red spots that were not caused by his; “Look you here, Joseph Holbrook!” and the 
recent e::ertions showed through the tan in the | son had never heard before such tones in the 


He could not conceive how his son could have 
made the unlucky blunder that morning. Fully 
bound up in his farm operations himself, the 
mistake seemed to him utterly careless and 
incomprehensible. Other thoughts came crowd- 
ing on, and the load of gravel did not increase in 
size very fast. For perhaps the first time in his 
life the man worked harder with his brains than 
with his hands. What if his son’s inexplicable 
ways did point to something, after all? 

“Taint that he’s lazy,"* he said, half-aloud. 
| “He'll work faithfully enough at those curious 
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lines and circles and at figuring. If he'd only 
get turned to something practical, he'd amount 
‘ to something yet.” 

| Deep in his heart there was pride in his son, 
although he hardly realized it himself, and 
certainly had never shown it. 

Doubly busy with his work 
and with his thoughts, the 
farmer did not notice the on- 
coming storm until the rest- 
lessness of his horses and the 
sudden partial darkness com- 
pelled his attention. He 
quickly realized the situation. 
‘The axe brought for fixing and 
resetting the meadow fence lay 
on the ground near him, but 
the other tools were in the 
gravel-bed. He turned hastily 
to secure these, when a curious 
thing happened. 

A few scattering drops of 
rain had fallen, but now, with 
a vivid flash of lightning and a 
terrific thunderclap, the 
storm burst upon them. 
Loosened doubtless by 
the crash that seemed 
fairly to shake the earth, 
a large portion of the 
partially overhanging roof 
of the bed gave way, and 
just as the farmer reached 
to secure his tools, 
descended, partly filling 
the rather deep pit. The 
man had barely time to 
straighten himself when 
{he was caught by the falling mass. In an 

instant he was buried to the annpits and pinioned 
| as securely as if bound with steel chains. 

Near the surface of the ground there had lain 
an occasional boulder, and one of these, loosened 
| from its place, fell upon his right ann. By a 
quick, sharp pain he knew the arm was broken. 
The already frightened horses, made frantic by 
; the flash and terrific report, started at a mad 
pace for the barn, dragging the partly filled 
wagon. 

Fortunately for Holbrook, his head had not 
been covered. But bits of gravel were still fall- 
ing, and he knew he might be covered at any 
{moment. Badly bruised and tightly jammed in 
his narrow resting-place, he yet retained full 
possession of his faculties and watched the rush 
and whirl of the great storm. Ile could not but. 
; think that some one would come to deliver him. 
There was Joe! Would he not come out as 
soon as the return of the team showed him that 
| something was wrong? 

Suddenly a deeper darkness fell, and then, 
with a mighty and sudden rending of Jimbs and 
even trunks of trees, the full fury of the storm 
burst down--a deluge of rain and resistless wind. 
Half-fascinated, the helpless man watched the 
tornado, for such it was. 

Suddenly a great cloud of rails and broken 
corn flew by, and he knew that the fence of 
heavy oaken rails by the corn-field had been 
swept away. The whirling rails fell in all 
directions, many in the creek-bed close by, 





“How | from childhood to hard manual labor, he could noticed what seemed to him an added droop to | others carried far beyond. 


| And then such a downpour! In a few min- 
| utes the water began to roar in what had been 
' shortly before the nearly dry creek-bed. Awe- 
struck, the imprisoned man listened to the fury 
‘of the elements. At length the fierveness of the 
| wind began to subside, but the roar of the creek 
increased. The cloudburst had extended far up 
| its course. 
Suddenly the steady roar of the creek was 
| succeeded by a curious and ominous stillness. 
Just above the gravel-bed the ground descended 
| quite rapidly. Turning his eyes that way, 
| Holbrook was able to see nearly to the bed of the 
; creek. 

A singular thing had happened. The rising 
water had reached many of the rails and broken 
‘limbs and débris that had fallen in the creek and 
| along its banks. Some of these had caught ata 
| place where a great rock and stout waterbeech 
narrowed the stream. More soon caught and 
| became entangled with these. Masses of litter 
of all kinds were held and drawn in, and in a 
| few moments a rough but effective dam kept 
back most of the water. 

The farmer looked at it first wonderingly, 
and then a thought struck him with a chill that 
sent the blood rushing back to his heart. A 
| short distance up the stream from the big rock 
: the banks of the creek were comparatively low. 
The rising water must soon overtiow at this 
place into the sunken roadway that led down to 
the gravel-bed. Only a few minutes—two or 
three, perhaps—would be required to fill the little 
pit, and then he would be drowned like a rat in 
a trap! 

The cold sweat broke out on his face. Exert- 
ing every ounce of his strength, he made a 
| frenzied effort to move from his prison. Not one 
hair's breadth could he lift himself, and the 
strain on the injured arm caused a sickening 
pain that made the trees sway and dance dimly 
! before his eyes. He shouted with all his strength, 
' and then, with eyes fixed steadfastly on the place 
in the low road where he knew the water must 
| first appear, prayed dumbly for help. 

The strange dam held fast, and steadily the 
water rose. And now a tiny stream trickled 
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down into the roadway. Quickly it increased in 
size. The farmer saw it and set his teeth firmly. 
He would die like a man. 

Suddenly his heart throbbed wildly, and he 
listened eagerly. Surely he heard it—the quick 
rush of feet. And then at a headlong pace 
around the old gravel road came his boy. He 
had run for the gravel-pit instantly on learning 
that the horses had come to the barn without his 
father. 

Holbrook’s face lighted with thankfulness at 
sight of his son’s eager face. Not that he longer 
hoped for escape,—he considered that impossible, 
—but now he need not die alone. ‘Here, lad, 
here!” he called ; for Joe did not at first see the 
man so nearly buried. 

With a swift glance the young fellow realized 
the situation. For an instant his brain reeled as 
he saw his father’s peril. He looked for the 
tools to move the mass of gravel. They were 
buried, and an instant’s thought told him that an 
hundred tools were useless there. A rushing 
stream was roaring into the bed now—already it 
was more ‘than half-full of muddy water. One 
minute—two at the most were all that he had. 

Joe caught up the axe and ran his eye hastily 


over the strange dam. Not one in a thousand | 
but would have said it was an inexplicable | 


jumble of torn limbs, rails and drift; not so 
the future engineer. Almost intuitively his eye 
selected the great oaken rail, that, caught in such 
a way as to maintain a tremendous leverage, was 
the key to the whole strange structure. Coolness 
and nerve might save his father yet—and Joe 
had both. 

Unmindful of the fearful risk and deaf to his 
father’s warning cry, instantly he was underneath 
the dam. One glance at the overhanging limb of 
the stout water-beech, his only hope, and the axe 
glanced in the air. The bir rail held fast. A 
second stroke failed to loosen it; but at the third, 
driven with precision after the other two, there 
was a crack like that of a dozen rifles. 

Instantly dropping the axe, the young fellow 
mage the leap for life. He caught the beech- 
limb firmly with one hand, then with the other, 
and then, amid the crash of the breaking dam, 
the flood caught him. Down he went, but the 
strong hands held—a grip for life. Then a 
broken limb came straight upon him. 

A hundred lights flashed in his eyes and 
something that was not water ran down over his 
face. Around him the angry flood boiled and 
surged as if loath to give up its prey, but with 
close-shut teeth and a desperate grasp that made 
the finger tips show blood-red, he yet maintained 
his hold. Then, as the first wild rush began 
somewhat to abute, slowly, inch by inch, he made 
his way to the shore. It was a hard fight, won 
by clear grit. 

With a sinking heart he turned to the gravel-pit. 
Had he been too late? No. The iron-gray beard 
was floating in the muddy water, but the gray 
eyes looked steadily into his. 

“All right yet, Joe, lad,” the father said, 
faintly, “and the water’s settling a little. I can 
feel half an inch on my neck.” 

“Keep up your grit, father!” the son called 
out, still panting hard from his fearful exertions. 
“We'll soon have help.” 

Hastily tying his handkerchief around the cut 
on his head, he started for assistance. Promptly 
the willing neighbors turned out, and brawny 
arms and willing hearts were soon at hand. A 
deep cut was made to drain the bed, the piled 
up earth and gravel carefully removed, and the 
injured man skilfully lifted out. Quickly and 
tenderly they carried him to the house. He was 

. terribly bruised all over, the physician 
said, but with good care in a quiet 
room he would “pull through.” 

Joe Holbrook would take the first 
watch by his father that night. The 
cut on his head had been dressed 
carefully and he felt, as 
he expressed it, “good 
as new.”* 

He sat in the dimly 
lighted sitting-room 
close to the door that 
opened into his father’s 
room. It was near 
midnight, and he had 
been thinking of many 
things. For a long time 
his father had lain in 
the deep sleep induced 





THE YOUTH'S 


The boy went back, holding up a finger | 
warningly. 

“That was an uncommon skilful and coura- 
| geous thing to do, lad,’’ and even in the dim light 
| the look of pride in the father’s eyes showed | 
| plainly enough now. i 
| “But you mustn’t talk much yet, you know, | 
| father,” said Joe, softly. | 
“I’m going to say a few words, lad, right now. I 
You needn’t worry. I’m coming out of this all | 
| right. How came you to chop that particular | 
j rail, Joey?” | 

“Why,” said Joe, in sume surprise, “I- saw, 
the first thing, that that rail held the whole dam.” 

“7 hadn’t seen it, and there isn’t one in a 
thousand that would—not in time.” He said 


keep out some horrid sight. “Joey!” 
“Yes, father,” answered Joe. 


COMPANION. 


“You know about that thousand dollars that’s 


| lying in the bank—you’ve heard your ma and 


me talk about it, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, father,” Joe said again, wonderingly. 

“I’ve been looking for a place to invest that 
money for some time, and I’ve found a mighty 
good place now, lad. I'm going to put it intoa 
good thorough vourse of scientitic schooling for 
you, my boy.” 

The young fellow swallowed hard. A smile 
lighted the strong face of the man and then 
slowly lost itself in the iron-gray beard. Presently 
he said: a! 

“Something burst in on your father down in 
the gravel-bed tu-day, lad; something besides 
the dirt and gravel, and I’ll tell you what it was. 
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“Too heavy. They’ve thrown them into the 
Tiver, or into some well.” 

“Tf we cannot find them, there will be no more 
pumping here very soon,’’ observed the lieutenant. 
“JT don’t believe those cylinder heads and rockers 
can be reproduced in Manila,” and he went off 
to report the condition of things to Colonel 
Stotsenburg. 

Pickets were thrown out and we camped there 
at the pumping-station and barracks that night. 

The next morning, instead of advancing across 
the river, Major Grove set the whole force to 
searching for the missing pump gear. Squads of 
men waded up and down the river and even 
dived at the deep holes. Every mud-hole was 
probed ; the bottom of every well within half a 


| the last words slowly, shutting his eyes as if to| It was the light of a better understanding. At | mile was investigated. Squads also went hither 
last your father could see something—something 
besides the muddy, swift-rising water, Joey.” 


and thither, with eyes on the ground, to see if 
any holes had been dug. 

At about nine o’clock, six army engineers 
arrived from Manila and made a technical report 
of the damage to the plant; they also took exact 
measurements of the cylinders, rods, bolts, and 
so forth, with a view to having new heads cast, if 
possible, at the foundry and arsenal at Cavite. 
Whether this could be done there, was a matter 
of some doubt; and it seemed certain, at best, 
that the city must go thirsty for a time. 

Such was the state of affairs when Guy Hays, 

one of the artificers of Company 





TIE city of Manila is supplied 
with fairly good water from 
the little river Mariquina, 

which has its sources in the 
mountains. The water has to be 
pumped by steam-power into a 
reservoir, from which it flows by 
gravity into the city conduit and 
pipes; and the present pumping- 
station is six miles due enst from 
Manila, across the flat, wet rice- 
fields, among the first low hills. 

| The station, which is a sub- 
stantial structure, contains two 
large steam-boilers and powerful 
cylinder pumps, which force the 
water through large mains into the 
reservoir. Near the pumping- 
station stand stone barracks, in 
which were quartered a company 
of soldiers, to guard the plant. 

So great an improvement in the 
| public health followed the intro- 
{duction of Mariquina water that 
all the old wells and cisterns were / 
given up and fell into disuse, and | 
the city came to depend wholly on 
the pumps and reservoir. 

Such was the condition of affairs | 
when the Spanish surrendered | 
Manila and the Americans took | 
possession. But when Aguinaldo 
raised the standard of independ- 
ence last fall, during his lengthy 
occupation of the ceinture of intrenchments and 
blockhouses around the city, on the land side, 
the pumping-station was within the Filipino 
lines and the water-supply completely at their | 
mercy. 0 
| It will be easily understood, therefore, with 
what anxiety everybody in Manila waited to see 
what the Filipinos would do. Would they stop 
the pumps? Would they destroy them ? 

Anxiety was felt not only by the American 
forces holding the city and by the Spanish 
population, but by the resident Filipinos as well. 
The native leader had | 
it in his power to pro-; 
duce a water famine | 
among two hundred | 
and fifty thousand | 
people, if he pleased. | 
We made little doubt | 
that in certain possible | 
contingencies he would | 
do 80; and if so much | 
as a faucet gurgled | 
or failed to flow for) 
the moment, the first 
thought of every one 
was that Aguinaldo had 
stopped the pumps! 

But the pumps 
worked on, and it was 
reported that the native 
firemen and engineers 
at the station were per- | 















by the doctor’s nar- forming their duties as | 
coties. At last there 2 usual. But although 
was a slight sound and ee the Filipino chief could 
inovement. The young y have greatly embar- 


fellow was sitting by 
the open door, in plain 
sight from the bed. He 
was alert in an instant. 

“Joey!” It was the old pet name that he had 
not heard his father use for years. The name, 
and something about the tone in which it was 
spoken, brought quick moisture to his eyes. In 
a moment he was by the bedside. 

Slowly the uninjured arm crept out over the 


bedclothes and the hard, toilworn fingers closed | place, General Otis at once made the water-works |in the time they had!” Sergeant Whitmarsh 
over the strong younger ones. “That was a the objective point of an attack. It was hoped exclaimed. 


courageous thing to do, Joey.’”” 


“THE BIG RAIL HELD’ FAST.” 


rassed the American 
forces in the city by 
cutting off the water- 
supply, he refrained 
from doing so, probably on account of the distress 
| which would be caused to the thousands of his 
' fellow-countrymen who reside there. i 
! A most painful state of uncertainty prevailed, | 
| however and when, on the first days of last | 
February, the collision with the insurgents took | 


that by a rapid advance the insurrectionists ; 





““ EXPOSED WHAT LOOKED LIKE A NEWLY-FILLED GRAVE.” 


attack was a series of quick charges, three or 
four hundred yards being covered at each forward 
Tush, the battery shelling the Filipinos vigorously 
while the men drew breath for another charge. 

The movement was executed with such celerity 
and vim that after the first onset, when for a few 
minutes there was sharp fighting, the natives 
broke from cover and fled, whenever the charging 
hurrah of our men arose. The hill near the 
pumping-station was carried at five in the after- 
noon. Less than five hundred yards away, in 
the valley near the river, stoud the power-house | 
with its high chimney. 

The pumps had been working when the 
forward movement began, but now as the 
Colorado men mounted the hill, they saw that 
no smoke or steam was rising, and that the place 
looked deserted. Not only the Filipino riflemen 
but the firemen had run away. Both barracks 
and power-house looked as solitary as a ruin. 

With a cheer, Companies I and J) of the: 
Colorado regirhent dashed down the slope and | 
swarmed into the power-house. But the great 
pumps were still and the boiler fires drawn. 


I, came to the pump-house and 
began to look around. After 
examining the engines and cylin- 
ders he strolled into the coal-shed 
which opens out of the boiler- 
room. Several others were about 
the place at the time. In one 
corner of the coal-shed there 
was a heap of six or seven tons 
of coal, and in the middle of the 
shed another heap of about the 
same size. The floor of the shed 
! was of hard earth. 

“You won't find those heads 
there, Guy,’’ Smithson said to 
him jocosely. 

Hays ran his eye around, first 
over the coal in the cofner, and 
then over the heap in the centre. 
Something in this seemed to 
attract hisattention. He stepped 
forward and looked at it more 
attentively. 

“Well, I don't know,” he 
replied, carelessly. “Got a 
shovel handy ?’”’ 

There were a number of coal- 
shovels standing just inside the 
boiler-room door. Whitmarsh 
handed one to Hays, who scraped 
away the coal for two or three 
feet back from the edge of the 
heap, then stuck the shovel 
down into the ground there. 

“Something seems to have been buried here, 
boys,” he said. ‘Fetch a cleaning-bar and punch 
down here with it.” 

Smithson brought one, and Hays thrust it 
down into the soft spot. They prodded there for 
some moments. Ata depth of two feet or more 
in the soft place, the point of the bar struck 
something hard. Smithson now man to fetch 
another shovel. He and Hays cleared away the 
coal, and exposed what looked like a newly-filled 
grave, about six feet long by three or four wide. 

“Maybe it’s a Filipino,” the sergeant remarked. 

“He was a hard boy, then,” said Hays. 
“What I hit with the bar was like iron.” 

They rapidly threw out the dirt with shovels, 
and Hays soon struck something that grated like 
iron, and when the earth was scraped off, seemed 
| to be white. Whitmarsh then thrust down a bar 
, at one side and pried up a large circular disk. 
| It was one of the missing cylinder heads! 

As many as thirty of the men had now come 
around, and when Hays threw the head out on 
| the floor, such a cheer rose as soon brought every 
man from the barracks and drew in the search- 








I was one of the first to enter the place. Dusk | parti 


was falling. The station was silent asa tomb. 
Shovels, poker-bars and fire-rakes lay scattered 
about the concrete floor, just as the firemen had 
thrown them down. But the pumps were the 
first objects of our attention. At first glance, 
nothing seemed to be wrong. 

Smithson of our company was sounding the 
big steam-pipes. “All right here!” he sang 
out. 

“They baven't blown up anything!” Private 
Wilson exclaimed, opening the furnace doors. 

Lieutenant Green had struck a match and was 
peering behind the pump cylinders. “Humph! 
Here’s a bad break!” he muttered. “Cylinder 
head gone! ’’ 

“This one’s off, too!” cried Corporal Haines, 
who had been to the other pump. “Both of 
them!” 

“Both these are gone,” observed Lieutenant 
Green; and abqut that time some one else 
discovered that the “rockers” were also missing. 

“Well, well, they did the worst they could, 


ies. 
The lost heads were all down there in the hole. 
and the rockers had been laid beside them. 
Nothing was injured or broken, and the Filipino 
pumpmen had coated everything neatly with 
white lead before burying it, so that the steel 
would not rust while lying in the earth. 

“Looks as if the rascals thought that they 
should come back and want to use the pumps,” 
Major Grove remarked, as Hays laid the four 
white heads in a row on the floor. The bolts 
were in the heads and the nuts and washers had 
been screwed back on the ends of the bolts. 

Some of the Nebraska men who had been 
wading in the river, exploring wells and searching 
the whole country roundabout, felt not a little 
chagrin that the missing parts had been found 
so near at hand. It seems that the native 
| Pumpmen had not time to look very long for a 
hiding-place after the alarm of our attack reached 
them. They made their cache in the first place 
that suggested itself -so near the pwinps that 
we had not thought of looking there. 

Hays afterwards told us that what drew his 





“You bet!” said Smithson. “If they couldn’t 


Two young hands closed over the father's | might be dislodged and driven away from the | do the pumping thenwelves, they were determined 


impulsively, for words of praise had been rare 

of late, and they were sweet. He adjusted the 

covers carefully and went back to his chair. 
Very soon again came the low call: “Joey!” 


pumps before they had time to destroy them. | 

For this duty the Colorado and Nebraska! 
volunteers were detailed, with the Utah battery 
supporting them. The mode of advance and 





nobody else should.” i 
“Probably lugged the cylinder heads off with 
them,” said Smithson. 
“Don’t you think it!” exclaimed the sergeant. 


| attention particularly to that heap of coal, was a 
little lump of fresh-looking earth no larger than 
a hen’s egg which lay between two lumps of coal. 

A signal message was at once sent after the 
engineers, and during the afternoun three of them 
| returned to the station. By six that evening the 
| plant was working again. @.H. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
!of peace. A physician who recently died in| It limited the penitentiary sentence to those! His career in the Philippines is a long record of 
Portugal bravely bore the pain incident to death ' strike or lockout proceedings which impair the , energetic and successful engagements. 
from the plague, having contracted the disease in | public defence or endanger life or public health; | “(A great loss to us and his country,” wrote 
the course of his investigations. When he found | but even in this comparatively mild form it met | General Otis, announcing the sad news. Yes, 
himself in the grasp of the malady, he forthwith the most determined opposition in the press. In | perhaps the greatest loss the country could have 
studied and recorded, for the benefit of the human the Reichstag not one influential deputy, of any | sustained in the campaign it is conducting in the 
race, the symptoms and general course of the party, ventured to support it, and the majority | far East. It is strange that the only general 
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fatal attack. Nor was he content until he had 


which rejected it was overwhelming. 


| Officer killed in battle since the Spanish War 


Current Topics. 


| arranged for his funeral, in order to secure the 


On their face the provisions of the bill do not | began should have been one of the bravest and 


‘ exercise of every precaution. As he lay dying, seem altogether unreasonable. It was urged, | inost_ skilful, as well as one of the best-loved, 
he still endeavored to indicate to those about him | however, that much depends upon interpretation ; | officers of the anny. 

| the details of that final experience. Medical ' that severe penalties are already provided for; His death came as his friends feared and 
science will profit by the analysis and record he offences which endanger the public defence or | predicted it would. In advance of his troops, 


The Rt. Rev. Henry Codman Potter, 
D.D., LL. D., Bishop of New York, has on 
another page a helpful article distinguishing 


between “AMBITIONS: TRUE AND FALSE.” 
This strong reminder of what our aims in life 
should be is eminently fine and true, and we hope 
our readers will find in it an inspiration for the 
New Year—and for the years to follow. 

Good resolutions at the beginning of a 
new year are notoriously ill- kept, although 
perhaps they are not so ill-kept as notoriety 
declares. In any case they are still worth the 
making. Even if one stumbles a thousand 
times, yet for the thousand and first time he 
should endeavor to walk aright. 


, made, while the courage he showed will make impair public health; and that to weaken or | his face to the enemy, a shot in the breast, and 


| fortitude easier for sufferers who know what he 
‘did and what he endured. 
++ 
INSPIRATION. 


Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old. 


R. W. Emerton. 


—____~«-e— 


On the Alert. 


iT 

A pleasant bit of recent news reported a 
man’s deliberate destruction of a house valued at | trom a party point of view, that they keep their : 
thousands of dollars rather than have the fine | men well in hand. To this end an elaborate 
trees around it cut down. A contrary practice is system has been arranged. In each state having : 
too common. Stately and venerable trees are Republican representatives, one of the number, . 
cut down to make place for flimsy and ephemeral ¢cajled the “whip,” has been designated to look 
structures, and thus in a day the work of many after the rest. He is responsible for their 
years is undone. The example cited is to be’ attendance at the House on the days when | 
commended for the widest possible emulation. | important measures are to be voted on; he must 
= see that absentees are paired, keep track of the! 
Those who give the promptest an- pairs and announce them at the time of a vote. ! 
swers are not always the most correct, but ; In fact, he is directly responsible to his party for 
the habit of arriving at a personal opinion on | each member of the state delegation. i 
a controverted question is both soldierly and: These “whips,” chosen by states, are under | 
statesmanlike. Mr. Reed, who—so to speak— | the general charge of Mr. Tawney of Minnesota. 
abdicated the Speaker's chair, says that his| By conference with the Speaker and the com- 
examination for admission to the bar consisted | mittee on rules, Mr. Tawney keeps himself fully 
of two questions. The first was whether he had | informed as to the probable course of the public 
studied law; the second: business, and notifies his lieutenants, as occasion 
“Is the legal-tender act constitutional?” | arises, when to be prepared to get out their men. 
“Yes, sir, it undoubtedly is,” was the reply. Unless something of this kind were done, the 
“That is all right,” said Judge Wallace. minority, which is always alert, would some day | 
“You may consider yourself admitted to the discover that the other side was numerically 
ber. Anybody who can answer offhand a great; weak on account of absentees. Word would 
question like that, upon which so many mighty | quietly be passed around among the minority 
minds are divided, ought to be able to practise in ‘that by keeping their men on hand, they could 
any country.” outvote the majority ; and some important party ' 
measure would be defeated. 


Current newspaper statements con- (ne advantage of an almost evenly divided 
cerning the will of Rosa Bonheur recall the fact touse is that it keeps both sides alert, and 


that the principal legatee was, until the last year makes every man’s vote valuable. 
of the great artist’s life, an entire stranger to her. 
Miss Anna Klumpke, a young portrait-painter | 
of promise, greatly desired to paint Rosa Bon- 
heur, and wrote, asking that privilege. Receiving 
a favorable reply, she at once started from Boston 
to Fontainebleau, France, and entered upon her of 
work. The two women found themselves in be landed at those ports from the port of 
such close sympathy that Mademoiselle Bonheur Santog, in southern Brazil, where the: bubonic 
asked her visitor to make her home with her, and plague prevails, has raised an interesting ques- 
at her death last year devised almost her entire btion. If the exclusion of coffee from Santos 
estate — chteau, park. library, paintings and’ should be general in the United States, it would 
wees manus ong Ae ou cy al fr pret te spas 
the poet's query : “Who can answer where any The’ pars of Sauls, ee fo fhe Unie ane 
a More coffee than any other port in the world. 
oad leads ” Ships for the United States continually line its 
Upon the election of Mr. Henderson to; ¥harves. ‘ 5 
the Speakership of the House of Representatives, ! Santos has long, indeed, Pee cae I with 
on December 4th, he was escorted to the chair on | @Pidemics of yellow fever and smallpox. Tt has , 
the arm of his principal rival for the office, Mr. been comparatively easy to pi revent the introdue- 
Richardson of Tennessee. Both had entered the tion of these diseases from Brazilian ports into = 
army as boys, one in blue and one in gray, and the ae ae but liar the ee pee 
after years of political difference, walked together appegred at Santos a pec menace has existed. 


—_<e=+—_-—-- 


Coffee and the Plague. 


HE refusal of the health authorities of New 
York and Philadelphia to allow coffee to: 








| 


destroy the right of workmen to combine would 
be to rob the common people of their liberty. 

Although Germany has as large a proportion 
| Of skilled laborers as any nation in the world, 
| the ruling rates of wages are very low. Since 
the military establishment imposes enormous 
burdens, anything which tends to increase these 
, already hard conditions is regarded with sus- 
| picion. 

The vote on the bill gave unmistakable evi- 
‘dence that Clericals, Radicals and Nationa) 





power of the common people. 
—_—~e»—___ 


IN LIFE’S FORENOON. 


Youth! Youth! how buoyant are thy bopes! they turn 
Like marigolds, toward the sunny ‘side. ne . 


Jean Ingelow. 





The British Disasters. 


NGLAND has not passed so sad a Christ- 
mas as that of last month since 1804, when 
the country was terrified by the immense 

fleet and army gathered by Napoleon in the 
Channel for the invasion of ‘Britain. 

The task which Great Britain set itself to 
perform in South Africa has grown bigger and 
more formidable every week since the first 
encounter with the Boers. The government 
knew from the beginning that it had serious 
work before it, and laid its plans upon what 
seemed an extensive scale. But it is now clear 
that the resources and the generalship of the 
Dutch were underestimated. Fighting against 
them is vastly different from fighting the 
Khalifa’s savage hordes, and the other foes 
whom the English army of this generation has 
encountered. 


The Boers display all the cunning of ae! 


American Indian, and more than his intelligence. 
Three times in one week three different commands 
were virtually drawn into a trap, defeated and 
hurled back; and in every case the campaign 
was paralyzed. 

Upon English public sentiment the effect of 
the disasters was terrible. In thousands of 
households there was mourning for the killed, 
the wounded and the captives. The national 
pride was grievously cast down by the humil- 


misfortunes of the moment foresaw a long, hard 
and costly struggle. 

More than one race of men in the world has 
shown its fitness to survive the shock of conflict 


defeat. The Anglo-Saxon race is one of them. 
Great Britain does not falter nor hint at giving 
up its undertaking, which must and will 

carried through at any cust; and whatever one 


may think of the merits of the war she is waging, ' 


one cannot withhold admiration for British pluck 
and pertinacity. 


to the Speaker’s chair, under the broad folds of 
the Stars and Stripes. It is a prettier picture 
of rivalry than one the historian Motley recalls of 
the sixteenth century. The Princess of Orange 
and the Countess Egmont were of equal rank. 
As neither would yield precedence to the other, 
they were compelled to walk arm-in-arm, squeez- 


his disease, when once introduced, is deep- 
seated and hard to eradicate. Coffee itself can 
hardly be dangerous to consumers, since it is first 
roasted and afterward boiled before it is drunk ; 
but the raw product and the bags might be 
to those who have to handlle it. 
The exclusion of all Brazilian coffee, and even 
of all the coffee from Santos, from United States 


ing through narrow doorways,—although both 
were very stout.—and to enter one carriage at 
the same moment from opposite sides. Rivalry 


ports would be a great blow to the commerce of ; 
Brazil, and would constitute a terrible lesson to 
‘i that country as to the consequences of the want , 
ee ee must, have, aused to Engh at ‘ of proper public sanitation. And the cutting off | 
pectac of a great portion of our coffee supply from Brazil | 
The Danish scheme of state and communal : would benefit West Indian coffee- producing 
tratuities, or pensions, to destitute males who | islands, where public sanitation, under British 
have passed their sixtieth year, and who have | control, is now much better than it is in South 
led reputable lives, has not resulted in the good | America. 
anticipated by its advocates and promoters. On | 
the contrary, its workings have been demoral- 
izing. The poor, so called, refuse to make, or‘ 
even strive to make, provision for old age while 
it is in their power to do so, on the ground that and the present power of the people to 
support from pensions will come without effort. limit the authority of even the most auto- | 
Children in flourishing circumstances refuse to’ cratic ruler, have been illustrated in Germany, | 
assist their needy parents, money in savings-, where the Reichstag has recently defeated the | 
banks has been withdrawn and squandered, so-called “labor bill.” 
and benefit associations to which employers have. This measure was introduced at tk express 
contributed have lapsed into bankruptcy. The! wish of the kaiser. It was aimed to clip the 
scheme, in fact, has become a positive premium | wings of organized labor by limiting the power 
upon destitution, an incentive to improvidence| of strikers. It embodied views which the 
and a foe to manly rectitude and self-respect. emperor had expressed in public speeches deliv- ' 





i 
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The Kaiser’s Defeat. 


HIE growth of constitutional government, 


Heroism may select the battlefield as the | official Imperial Gazette. 


General Lawton. 


HE news of the death of Gen. Henry W. 
Lawton at San Mateo, on December 19th, 
‘was a shock to the whole country. 


T 


Enlisting in 1861 as a private of volunteers, he i 


came out of the Civil W: 
Shortly afterward he received an appointment in 
the regular army, and for more than thirty years 
has served the country faithfully and well. 
Standing six feet, three inches in height. his 


‘ar a lieutenant-colonel. 


spare frame a mass of bone, muscle and sinew, ! 


his skin browned by the suns of Texas, Cuba 
and [.uzon, he was, indeed, a noble figure of a 
man. The spirit within was worthy of such a 
dwelling. 

Years ago, when Geronimo’s band of Apaches 


left their reservation on a murderous raid, it was! 
this man who led the pursuit. Day after day | 
they pushed into the mountain  fastnesses. | 
Horses gave out and were abandoned; rations | 


failed, and wild game became the only fo 
“We will walk them down,” said Lawton. 


weeks later an Indian. worn almost to a skeleton j 
by hunger and fatigue, came into camp to say: 


that Geronimo was ready to surrender. 

Lawton took the outlaws back to the reserva- 
tion. For the gold-laced ofticers of the fort they 
had neither words nor looks. But the man in 


ered during 1898, and afterward printed in the | the greasy flannel shirt and the worn-out boots 
The kaiser had had hunted them off their feet, and him they | 


scene of its doing and enduring, or it may choose | declared his intention of calling upon the Reichs- ' acknowledged as their master. 


the stillness and seclusion of a sick-room, aad | tag to pass a bill which should punish by imprison- 


At the outbreak of the war with Spain General 


there manifest itself in one of its varied forms.’ ment at hard labor whoever should attempt to| Lawton was sent to Cuba. There he distin- 
The vision of daring and suffering in the South: hinder workmen willing to work, or should incite | guished himself by the capture of El Caney and 


African strife ought not to prove so absorbing as ' them to strike. 
to leave no rvom for the thought of the heroes | 





'—peace. Would he have wished it different? 


oe 


; Heroes of Peace. 
HEN the storm howls on a winter 
W night, and from the shelter of a 
comfortable home one hears the snow 
or sleet driven against the window-pane, it is 
natural, at least for those who live near the sea, 
to think of the perils to which sailors are 


HE Republican members of the national Liberals, as well as the Socialists, desire to keep | exposed. With this thought may well be 
House of Representatives have but a small | 0” friendly terms with the working classes—a | blended some recognition of the brave men who 
majority, and it is therefore necessary, | fact which in itself shows the growing political are waiting to give succor to vessels in need. 


From nearly two hundred stations on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and from seventy more 
on the Great Lakes and the Pacific, the crews of 
| the lifesaving service patrol the coast on such 
nights, keeping a sharp lookout for vessels in 
{ distress. It rarely happens when a ship goes 
‘ashore anywhere along the extended American 
‘ seaboard that the lifesavers are not at hand to 
'give aid. Few know their names, and their 
| daring deeds are seldom mentioned in the news- 
papers ; but they are as ready to risk their lives 
as if their names were to be gazetted for bravery. 
| In 1898, the serious work of the crews began 
‘early with the great blizzard which swept the 
| Atlantic coast late in November. Nearly two- 
| thirds of all the recorded loss of life on the coast 
for the year occurred in that single storm. 
Altogether, the crews saved nearly four thousand 
persons who were on board of vessels which had 
met with some disaster; and they saved also 
more than six million dollars’ worth of property. 
There is little danger that the heroes of war 
will be denied the glory which their courage 
merits, but these heroes of peace, who risk and 
sometimes lose their lives to save others, deserve 
, Tecognition also. 


<o>—__—_- 


Cruel Kindness. 


OHN RUSKIN, at seventy-five, had as keen a 
sense of taste as most men have at twenty, 
and greatly enjoyed new flavors. 

“My palate,” he once said, “serves me now 80 
! well, because when I was a child I was given only 
; the plainest food. When I was a boy, too, I had 
| but one or two toys und no amusements. Hence 
the keen delight which I take now in every little 
pleasure.” 

Monsieur Rénan explained to a friend his habit- 

‘ual cheerfulness in the same way. “When I was 


\iating defeats. Those who looked beyond the | YOU"s.” he said, ‘my life was simple and bare. I 


few amusements. I kept all my illusions; 
‘hence little things, which an indulged child in a 
‘luxurious home would scarcely notice, now give 
; me—an old man—real happiness.” 
Here is the hint of a truth worth the attention of 






| with the rest by its tenacity and persistency in; American parents. If they have wealth, or even 


la moderate income, their fond effort usually is to 
give to their boys and girls all the pleasures in 
miniature which belong to middle age. Children 
are early made famillar with the idea of fashion- 
able clothes and jewelry. They have their formal 
luncheons and dinner-parties, and even balls, in 
| which there are the state and ceremony, and 
sometimes the dishes, which are to be found tn the 
| entertainments of adults. They are overloaded 
with costly toys, for which they care little. 

The disappointed father and mother wonder 
why the child is bored by new pleasures. They 
| do not see that they are robbing him in youth of 
| the relish and keen sense of enjoyment which was 
meant to give zest and happiness to his whole life. 
Still more cruel kindness is that of parents of 
| moderate means, who accustom their children to 
‘a life of luxury, living to the full mit of their 
incomes, and when they die leave them unprepared 

' to struggle with the world. 
I 
I 
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A Revolutionary Wedding. 


| HLE historical and genealogical societies often 
| T bring to light interesting family tales and 
| traditions. In a paper read before a local 
| society a New England woman recently related 
1 amusing anecdote of a spirited ancestress of 
Revolutionary days. 

The damsel, Abigail by name, was loved by 
twin brothers, Asaph and Ashel, but only Asaph 
had had the -courage to propose marriage. 
; Although the girl had been suspected of an incli- 
| nation for the shyer brother. she accepted the 
more venturesome Asaph. perhaps partly through 
pique, The wedding-lay was set, but then a difll- 
eulty arose. She was au ardent patriot, he a 
rather lukewarm one. It was during the very 
darkest days of the war, and it did not appear to 
her fitting that the marriage should be celebrated 
; with much expenditure or display. All thy money 

that could be spared was wanted to help the 

cause; while as to the wedding~dlress, she would 
not have dreamed of wearing imported finery, even 
if she could have afforded it. She vowed she 
' would be married in homespun or not at all. 

| Asaph's ideas were different. He was not 
| willing to dispense with either feasting or fine 








j the interception of the Spanish reénforcements, | clothes, and desired to make the wedding a grand 
The bill as introduced was much less severe.’ and was made a major-general of volunteers. | oecasion. A quarrel ensued, which ended by his 
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declaring obstinately that a wife should submit to 
the authority of her husband, and that he should 
expect his bride to stand up before the parson in 
a silk gown and nothing less. 

“A bride, sir, is not yet a wife,” was the girl’s 
reply, and upon that they parted. 

It was but a few days before the wedding. 
During the interval Abigail refused to see her 
lover, sending word that she was busy with the 
preparation of her wedding outfit. This Asaph 
complacently accepted as evidence of submission 
to his will. The silk dress was no doubt in hurried 
process of preparation, he thought. 

The day arrived, and the hour of the ceremony, 
but to the groom's anger and confusion, his bride 
appeared before the assembled company in a plain 
cotton gown, a kitchen apron, her sleeves rolled 
up and her hands floury from the kneading-trough! 

“Will you take me, sir, as I am?” she asked, 
with a courtesy. 

“Never!” shouted the groom, and left the house. 
Not in the least disconcerted, the fair Abigail 
smiled invitingly at Ashel, who, plucking up his 
courage, stepped without a word into the place 
vacated by his brother, and they were married 
there and then. Moreover, they “lived happy ever 
after,” quite in fairy-tale style, despite the dubious 
promise afforded by the lady’s temper. Asaph 
remained a bachelor till his death. 
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A FEW MISTAKES. 


People do not often make the mistake of giving 
too much. A certain lady who not long ago 
entered a Glasgow church was an exception to 
the rule, at least she thought so. She passed the 
collection box at the door and dropped in sixpence. 
Then she took her seat in the church and waited 
until the preacher appeared, 

To her disappointment the officiating minister 


was not the Doctor H. whom she had come to, 


hear. On inquiry she found that she had entered 
the wrong church. It was not yet too late to hear 
the preacher of her choice, but the sixpence was 
another matter. To leave it in the box would be 
clear loss. The lady was equal to the occasion. 
Slowly descending the gallery stairs she requested 
her sixpence back, and received it from the offici- 
ating elder. 

More to be excused was the shoemaker’s 
apprentice of whom Christian Work tells. He 
possessed but a penny and a florin, and while in 
attendance at a country church dropped the florin 
into the plate in mistake for the penny. Discov- 
cring his mistake, he rose, left the pew, deliberately 
fished out his silver piece, and put in the copper 
coin instead. 

A student attending an Edinburgh chureh put a 
half-crown into the plate by mistake, and the 
elder stoutly refused to give it back. He was 
determined to be even with that elder, however. 
For thirty Sundays he attended the church, and 
persistently allowed the plate to pass him. Then 
he was content. Ata penny a Sunday the account 
was now even between him and the elder. Perhaps 
the thirty sermons did him little good, although 
they cost him but a penny apiece. 


—__~+e»—___ 


MOST RESPECTFUL. 


Among the stories told of Charles Lever, the 
witty novelist, is one which concerns the days 
when he was British consul at Trieste. 

He had accompanied his daughter to London 
for a little social enjoyment, and had neglected to 
go through the formality of asking for a leave of 
absence. On his arrival in London he was invited 
to dinner by Lord Lytton, who was delighted to 
see him. 

When he arrived at Lord Lytton’s house, his 
hast said, ‘I’m so glad you could come! You will 
meet your chief, Clarendon’—the minister of 
foreign affairs. 

The novelist, much embarrassed, began to give 
reasons why he must tear himself away, but 
before he could make his escape, Lord Clarendon 
was announced, and almost at once espied him. 

“Ah, Mr. Lever,” he said, blandly, “I didn’t 
know you were in England; in fact I was not 
even aware that you had asked for leave from 
Trieste.” 

“No-o, my lord,” stammered the novelist, dis- 
concerted for a second, but no more than that; 
“no, my lord; I thought It would be more respectful 
to your lordship for me to come and ask for it in 
person!” 


——_ — ~e+—_ — 
THE ACTUAL: HOW TO MAKE IT FAIR. 


Agriculturists have been jubilant of late over 
the vast size and effectiveness of modern machin- 


ery, but a page from Western history suggests | 





t, when guided by brains, the one-horse plow 
and harrow have not yet outlived their usefulness. 

A little farm belonging to a Western woman is 
almost surrounded by the great fields of a wheat 
king. His steam plows, harrows, reapers and 
harvesters work within sight of her hand plows 
and cradles; but where the wheat king this 
summer produced sixteen bushels of wheat per 
acre, his little neighbor could show thirty-two. 
She doubtless would have liked her powerful 
rival's facilities. All question of success is, as 
Browning says: 


not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could but finding first 
‘What may be, then 
Up to our mean: 





d how to make it fair, 
very different thing. 








“THE MAJORITY. 


A writer in the Century Magazine sets down a 
story of Lincoln which, she says, is declared to be 
highly improbable, but which has its value for 
purposes of illustration. It becomes her text for 
an essay ou the heroism of self-confidence, the 
ability to carry measures because one believes in 
them. 

Mr. Lincoln, so the tale runs, was bent upon 
some war project which he laid before the Cabinet 
asking their separate opinions. To his amazement 
the members, to a man, objected. The discussion 
ran high, pro and con, the President setting forth 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


his reasons persuasively, the Cabinet ready to | 
follow him, if individual judgment atlowed. Finally | 
the President put the matter to vote. “Allin favor 
of this proposition will please say, ‘Aye.’” 

Mr. Lincoln’s “aye” rang out stoutly and alone. 

“All opposed —” | 

Each member of the Cabinet recorded his “no.” | 

Mr. Lincoln looked about nim at his counsellors. | 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, dryly, “the ayes 
have it.” 

Had his advisers agreed with him, he would | 
have welcomed their support. As they could not 
agree, the ayes had it without them. : 

The story is a good one in this form, and it may | 
be true. Sometiting very like it actually did occur 
when the President resolved to issue the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation; for Mr. Lincoln, before 
| reading his draft of it to the Cabinet, said that he 
would like to hear their opinion, but that his mind 
was made up, whatever that opinion might be. 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of | 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape-_ 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and | 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. | 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- | 
ments. 


For the teeth use “ Brown's Camphorqted Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adr. | 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES LN 
CHEMISTRY. 
GEOLOG 
BioLoey. 

Ere. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass, 
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STAMMER 


you 


Write at once for our new 200-page 
book, Tho Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering. The largest and most instruc 
tive book of its kind ever published 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents i 
Stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
@ free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively | 
for persons who stammer. Address | 


“ The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


E EXCEL and UNDERSELL ALL! 
Electric Carriage Lights, $3.95 
wa mete pagnes, complete, 
h 5 
38 Sea ical Batteries, 
battery Table Lamps, 
Electric Railways, 
lectric Necktie aghts, 
iniature Electric Lamps, 
Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Books, 


> Parkhill 
Woven 
Wash 
Fabrics 





















TRADE-MARK 


Toile du Nord 


The best ginghams for women’s and children’s wear. 


30-inch Victoria Zephyrs 





The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for rg00, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price so cents. 





BRAVE IN DEATH. 


Among the terrible scenes of death during the 
Reign of Terror in France, few are more striking 
than the picture of Danton in the presence of | 
the guillotine. A recent historian describes the 
closing moments of his life: 


The noise of the carts and the people, the con- 
fusion caused by the arrival of the procession had 
| aroused the utmost excitement of those already 

waiting in the large square. 
| The two narrow posts of the guillotine and the 
terrible knife were threatening high above the 
turbulent multitude. When the carts arrived near 
the scaffold, Danton could no longer suppress his 
emotion and burst into tears. | 

“O my beloved wife!” he sobbed. “I shall 
never see you again!" 

Almost ‘immediately, however, he collected | 
himself, and raising his head proudly, exclaimed 
in the same loud voice which so often 
resounded in the streets of Paris: 

“Come, come, Danton, no weakness !” 

As his comrade, Herault de Séchelles, rose to 
mount the steps of the llotine, he approached 
Danton to embrace but the executioner 
intervened to prevent this. Danton flared up. 
“Wretch!” he cried, “you are thus more cruel 
than death itself! But you will not hinder our 
_ heads from meeting presently in the basket.” 
Danton ascended the scaffold last of all, and 
| looked down upon the exuiting mob, his eyes 

glaring deflance and scorn. Then turning to the 
| executioner, he said in a tone of command: 

“Show my head to the people! It is well worth 
while. They do not see its like every day.” 

And the executioner obeyed this last order. 
The lion’s head of Danton was shown from the 
four sides of the scaffold to the people. 


LITERARY. 


The warm, pleasant reading-room of a free 
public library is quite as grateful to the average 
| tramp as If there were no books there at all. The | 

common regulation against sleeping, however, 
troubles him somewhat, and whether his book or | 
paper is right or wrong side up, he clutches it | 
withenergy. This keeping up appearances has a | 
very comic side, and a recent writer on tramp life | 
illustrates it 











One day [ scraped acquaintance with a tramp | 
ing-room, and as if to show it was the 
ttraction' which had brought him there, | 
he suddenly asked me in a most confidential tone | 
what I thought of Tennyson. Of course I thought 
a good deal of him and said so, but I had 
hardly finished before the old fellow querulously 
remarked ; | 
“Don’ der think the best thing he ever did was 
that air ‘Charge of the Seventeen Hundred?" ™ 











IN ANOTHER DISTRICT. 
Politics are absorbing; so the young 
woman who had been talking to a congressman 
at last decided. 


gushing 


e those distant stars,” she said, in a soulful 
tone. “Did you ever pause to think that they may 
be wor'ds?” 

Ye-es, I believe [ha 
somewhat dubious reply. 
And at they may be inhabited by human 
gs that hopé and’ stru as we do,” con 
tinued the young woman, earnestly. “Oh, did you 
ever give deep thought to those people so far 
away, unknown to us‘ 

“No,” was the unhesitating auswer 
thought about them at all.” 

“Why not?” demanded 
sudden briskness of manner 

“Well,” said the man, refleetively, “L suppose 
one on may be that they don't vote in my 
district 








¢ thought of it,’ was the 














“Pye never 


his questioner, with 





Fine in count, light in weight. | 


30-inch Empress Cords 


Fine corded Zephyrs. 
32-inch Fine Zephyrs 
Finest yarns, equal to the 


st imported ginghams. 


32-inch Corded Novelties 


Include all the latest fancy weaves, in fine, high-grade 
ginghams, especially suitable for fine shirt-waists. 


Wearing qualities unexcelled and all colors guar- 
anteed absolutely fast. On sale by leading retailers 
everywhere or samples furnished on application. 


Produced by PARKHILL MFG. CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Sold by POOR BROTHERS, Agents 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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“CAMMEYER ” Siamped on a Shoe 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 
Tootsy Wootsys for Children. 


The children’s, the infants’, the 
babies’ toes, how much they ‘need 
proper, comfortable shoes! 

In our Baby Shoes see how. their 
little toes rest naturally and com 

{They ve aud 

y — allowing 

th without 

chafing or pain of any 
kind, It is not 
























fe 
is often 

ing shoe. 
send to us for 





prop 
footwear for the lit 
tle ones—it will cost 


you less, and the 
=>" babies will be health- 
ier, and you will be happier. 
Infant’s Tan and Black Kid Button, $4.15. 
French Toe, No Heel, Sizes 2 to 6, Tie 
1.50. 


Child’s Tan and Black Kid, Button an 

Lace, French Toe, Wedge Heel, Sizes 4to: 

We have ail kinds, all styles and all colors of Babies’ Shoes 
and Slippers—any and everything desired we are sure to 
have it, and our prices are below all other dealers. 

Iilustrated Catalogue Mailed Free on Application, 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, 6th Ave., Cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. 








COLLARS DIFFER! WHY? 


Because the essence of good workmanship is 
brains, We use brains as well as other material 
in making our collars. All collars are not 
alike, because the brains and other material 
differ, We make Collars and Cutts exclusively, 

ur sixty years’ experience will benefit 
Learn a fesson by buying the Corliss- 
2 for 25 cents. Your dealer 

f not, write us, stating size, 

Vi asions de- 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Troy, N. ¥. 
Dept. X. 


A high-class 

self-regulating 

incubator on @ 

small scale. 

Fifty egg ca- 

pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 

automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Books 
mailed free, together with a book aboutthe 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
Rame this paper. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Iflinois. 








“‘ Mother, if you would buy ‘Iron Cl. 
you wouldn't have to darn so much 


Our No. 19 Improved 


Avon Clad 
Stocking 


is the best in the world. 


make it a wonder for wear. 
We make “Iron Clads’ 


for men, 


women and children in all qualities and 
varieties and all are made to wear. 
Clads,” and if he can’t supply you send 25 cents for sample pair. 


STATE 
COOPER, WELLS & 





The triple 
knee, high spliced heel and double toe 


lads,’ No. 19, 


” 





Ask your dealer for “Iron 


SIZE DESIRED. 
COMPANY, St. Joseph, Mich. 























‘| am beginning the New Year right by eating 
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They are good for every hour i 
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FRIENDS’ OATS, 4 

Muscatine, lowa. \. 

Established 1879 i 









(*Eben Brewer, the first United States Postmaster in 
Cuba, wasa hero and « martyr.”) 


Hear the story of Eben Brewer, 
Never a braver soul and truer 

In the plunge of the shot and shell! 
Never a nobler mercy-doer 

When Santiago fell! 


Not against the proud Castilian 
Went thts eitizen-civilian 
With the dreams of a conqueror ; 
He was simply a man of the million 
Caught in the net of war. 


To and fro from grim Baiquiri, 

Over the treacherous trail and dreary, 
Bearing news from the motherland, 

Tolled he, gallant and stanch and cheery, 
Lending a lifting hand. 


Holding the tropic heat a trifle 
Where the troopers strain and stifle, 
In the rush of the forward track, 
Out of the range of the deadly rifle 

Bore he the wounded back. 


Then, while the weary soldiers slumbered, 
He, where the crowding cots were 
cumbered, 
Ceaseless, followed his high behest ; 
And through the days and the nights he 
numbered 
Never an hour of rest. 


Is it strange that the mortal reaver 

Swiftly swept him—the fatal fever— 
Out of his self-forgetful part? 

To the breast of the Great Receiver 
Hastened his hero heart. 


Such as he, with no thought of booty, 

Draining the stirrup-cup of duty, 
Though the dregs be as bitter gall, 

Halo their lives with a veil of beauty; 
Let us honor them all! 


—— 0+ 


Three Lives. 


HIS is not a romance, but 
one of those simple poems 
of real experience in which 
both the sordid and the 
sacrificing play their parts 
unconsciously to a common 
end. It concerns a man 
who went to California 

with the “Forty-niners” in search of wealth; a 

woman who would have been his wife, but that 

he remained away too long; and a deformed 
boy, to whom the woman’s kindness made life a | 
blessing. 

Henry Porter returned from San Francisco to | 
his New England birthplace, after twenty years’ | 
absence, only to find himself forgotten. When | 
he inquired for Julia Brewer, the aged town-| 
clerk told him that long ago she had gone away 
“to escape the sympathy of her neighbors,” 
and was said to have found work in a distant | 
town. 

To this town Porter went, and pursued his 
inquiries. One answer gave him his first direct 
clue. 

“flumpback Alden can tell you when she 
died,” the people said. 

Alden was found—deformed and poor, but a 
man of unusual culture and intelligence. The 
mention of Julia Brewer’s name brought a smile | 
of joy to his face. Yes, here was a man who | 
knew not only when she had died, but where 
and how she had lived. 

“Tell meal] you know about her,” said Porter. 

“That will be all of my life that has been worth 
the living,” the cripple replied; and then he 
related how the girl came to board with his 
mother when he was a feeble boy, kept out of 
school because he “‘had fits and scared the chil- 
dren.”? When he complained to the newcomer 
that there was no place for him anywhere, she 
told him to ‘‘consider the lilies,” and read to him 
of the divine Heart that knows every sparrow’s | 
fall. 

“You are worth a great deal just where you 
are,” she said. ‘You cannot go to school but I 
will teach you.” 

And for years she was the unfortunate lad's 
devoted tutor, until she had opened to him a new 
world of knowledge and hope. | 

One of their favorite places in summer for | 
reading and nature-study had been a beautiful | 
hill crowned with a few grand pines and com- 
manding a prospect that offered every charm. 
This fact Alden happened to mention. ' 

“Take me there,” said Porter. The two men | 
repaired to the place, and Alden grew eloquent | 
as he recalled his gentle teacher’s lessons, and | 
pointed out the features of the scenery they had | 
admired together. It was indeed a charming | 
prospect. | 

“Tt was her dream that some day a schoolhouse i 
would stand on this ideal spot,” Alden remarked. 

“And you shall help me build it,’ answered ' 
the wealthy man, quickly. 

That hill is now the seat of a seminary. Once 
a day the shadow of its tower falls across three 
graves side by side in the little neighboring burial- 
ground. The lives of the humble teacher and her 








‘her no satisfaction. 


THE YOUTH’S 


crippled pupil, and of the man of the world who | 
came too late, culminated there. Often, in the 
overruling Plan, 


Sorrow achieves what joy would leave undone, 
And half redeems a record ill begun. 


++ 


How She Became Happy. 


OCTOR AXEL MUNTHE, in his little book 
D called “Vagaries,” says that he first 

realized the responsibilities of authorship 
through publishing an article on “Toys.” One 
day, not long afterward, he received a visit from a 
fashionable young lady, who sat In the consulting- 
room with a huge parcel on her Knees. She began 
telling him a story of woe relating to her own life, 
which had been passed in luxury, and yet afforded 
In consequence of perennial 


boredom she broke down, and her parents ended 
by dragging her from one physician to another. 


One prescribed Egypt, where the patient, with 
her father and mother, then spent a whole winter; 
another Cannes, where they bought a villa; and a 
third India and Japan, whfch they visited in their 

racht. 

z “But,” said she, “you are the only one who has 
done me any good. I have felt more happiness 
during this past week than for years. I owe It to 
you, and I lave come to thank you for it.” 

She unfastened her parcel and produced from it 
one doll after another. There were twelve in all, 
and you never saw such dolls. Some were dressed 
in well-fi iting tailor-made jackets and skirts; some 
were evidently off for a yachting trip, in blue serge 
suits and sailor 3, Some wore smart silk 
dresses, covered with lace and frills, and hats 
trimmed with huge ostric# feathers; and some 
looked as if they only just returned from the 
queen’s drawing-room. 

“You see, doctor,” said she, with uncertain voice, 
“T never thought I could be of any service to any- 
body. I used to send money to charities, but all 
I did was to write out a check, and I cannot sa; 
that I ever felt the slightest satisfaction in doing it. 

“The other day I happened to come across your 
article on ‘Toys,’ and since then I have been 
working from morning till evening to dress these 
dolls for the poor children you spoke about. 
have done it all by myself, and I have felt so 
strangely happy the whole time!” 

T looked at the sweet face smiling through its 
tears, and then at the long row of dolls who si 
approvingly at me from among my medical para- 
phernalia on the writing-table. Then I asked her 

send away her smart carriage, waiting at the | 
door; I put her and the dolls into a cab and told 
the man to drive to my poor little patients. , 

I introduced her to the suffering children, and 
she introduced the dolls. She blushed with delight 
at the children’s pleasure and the mothers’ “G 
bless you!” I could see, by her shyness, that i 
was the first time she had entered the homes of the 


poor. 

Hardly a week passed before she brought me 
another dozen dolls, and twelve more sick and 
destitute children forgot all about thelr misery. 
She kept on bringing more and more, and there 
came a time when I had more dolls than patients. 
Indeed, in self-defence, I was at last obliged to 
send her to St. Moritz for a change of alr. 


—<on-- —-— 


An Attentive Governor. 


F late years the Russian government has 
O given especial attention to the develop- 
ment of the northern portions of its empire. 
In 1894 the great island of Nova Zembla (New 
Land), in the Arctic Ocean, was inhabited by but 
fifty souls, and the governor of the province of 
Archangel induced eight Samoyede families to, 
emigrate thither. All their wants were supplied 
with the greatest care. The attention lavished 
on them is amusingly described by the governor 
himself. 

Our sollcitude for the Samoyedes of Nova 
Zembla extended even to such details as the 
following: The settlers included a brother and 
sister, both grown up, and in answer to the usual 
queries as to what articles they were in need of 
one requested among other things a wife, and the | 
other a husband. , 

As these were not forthcoming, with the consent | 
of their parents we brought out with us a bride-' 

‘oom and a bride. Each having been introduced , 

his or her destined partner, I gave them an 
hour to become better acquainted with each other, 


|i 





after the lapse of which the weddings were 
immediately to take place. 

The young Nova Zemblan was pleased with : 
the bride we brought him, and she in her turn 
with him. 

“Well,” | asked the bride, “what do you think 
of him?” 

“Oh, he’ll do!” she answered. ‘He’s a real 
Samoyede.” And indeed he was, swarthy, sha; ' 
and dwarfish, with prominent cheek-bones and ' 
narrow, squinting eyes that seemed like tiny 
slanting fissures. So the business as regards this. 
couple was soon over. 

But not so with the other. The Nova Zemblan 
bride would have nothing to do with a bridegroom 
of our choosing, 

“Do you call him a Samoyede?” she cried. 
“He’s never killed a white bear! Why, my little 
brother, who is only twelve years old, has killed 
several, and I myself have shot over a score of 
wild deer! And what has he been doing? Killing 
tame reindeer! No, I won't have him!” 

She was as good as her word, so that our match- 
making was not altogether a success. The 
unlucky bridegroom could only pull a long face 
and retire. There was no help for it, and we 
confined ourselves to one wedding. 

I gave the bride away, two gentlemen with me 
acted as groomsmen, the church was appropriately 
decorated, and altogether the ceremony went o! 


beautifully. 
| ple. This was proved anew last swnmer, 
when the plague broke out in the village of 
Anzop, Turkestan, a place of less than six hun- 
dred inhabitants. The story, as told by the Times, 
is a remarkable one. It was furnished by a 
Russian nobleman who lately arrived at Bombay, 
and who was at the village when the outbreak 
occurred. 


The village of Anzop is about two hundred miles 
from Samarcand, and lies in a hollow of the; 
mountains at a height of more than eleven thou- 
sand feet. Its absolute seclusion is not due to Its 
height alone, but also to the encircling mountains. 
There are places on the way to the village where 
the traveller has to creep along perilous ledges on 
the mountainside, holding to the rocks as he 


advances, 
In this secluded Village the plague made its 
appearance. Three hundred and eighty out of the 
six hundred inhabitants were attacked, and almost 
every case proved fatal. 

AS soon as the news of the outbreak reached 


——_ +4 —__ 


Checking the Plague. 


HERE Is no argument so effective as exam- 


COMPANION. 


Samarcand, the Russian authorities telegraphed 
to S&t. Petersburg, and medical aid was sent, 
The chief of the party was Doctor Lieven, one of 
the group of scientists who went to Bombay at the 
inning of 1897. Doctor Lieven had a supply of 
Doctor Haffkine’s prophylactic, and proceeded to 
attack the Plague by its use. The case was 
desperate. ‘he worst mortality return in China 
shown no parallel to this. 

Doctor Lieven began by telling the geople that 
he had come to stop the plague, and that he had | 
with him a medicine that would be sure to do it. 
He was met by the objection, famillar enough in 
India, that if he gave them the medicine he would 
give them the disease also. 

In answer to this Doctor Lieven at once inocu- 
lated himself in the presence of the assembly, and 
then inoculated the village officials. The example 
had great effect, but still the people doubted. 
They feared that the medicine administered to 
them might be taken from another bottle, or that 
another instrument might be used. 

On being assured that they should be inoculated 
from the same bottle and with the same syringe, 
they could find no more to say. If the doctor was 
not afraid to use the medicine on himself, surely It 
would not hurt them. So one by one they caine 
forward, all who were yet unattacked by the 
plague, and were inoculated. | 

e plague was stayed. There were no fresh | 





attacks, and the last death occurred four days 
after Doctor Lieven appeared. 
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No lifeless thing of iron and stone 
But sentient, as her children are, 


Nature accepts you for her own, 
Kin to the cataract and the star. 











She marks your vast, sufficing plan, 
Cable and girder, bolt and rod, 

And takes you, from the hand of man, 
For some new handiwork of God. 


Your anchorage upbears the march 
Of time and the eternal powers. 
The sky admits your perfect arch, 
The rock respects your stable towers. 
The Atlantic Monthly. Charles @. D. Roberts. 
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Surprising His Father. 


IPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE has the story 
ix of old Mr. B., who owned a big farm out in 
Michigan, and a dreamy, blue-eyed boy 
named Steve. This lad never seemed to “fit in.” 
He did not complain, but he appeared to be 
dissatisfied. When he should have been holding 


| the plow he was looking over his shoulder at the 


dusty road that ran away to the town where the 


| train stopped daily. 


Finally, old Mr. B. took the plow from him and 
told him to “go ’way for a spell, and see if he 
didn’t want to get back worse ’an ever he wanted 
to get away.” 

i ‘so Steve wandered west and began “railroad- 
ing.” 

kept planning visits to the farm, but somehow he 
could never be spared, and so the time went on 
until he needed rest, and the manager suggested 
a vacation—thirty days, oreven sixty. Then Steve 
started for Michigan. 

One warm midsummer day he found himself 
seated under the old Baldwin apple-tree, with the 
half hull of a red-hearted watermelon in his lap. 
Old Mr. B., busy with the other half, paused now 
and then to ask him about his new job, how man 
rs he smoked in a day, what they cost, ane 
the paid for his fine clothes. Presently he 
wanted to know what they called his boy on the 
road, conductor, brakeman, or what. 

“They call me the general freight-agent, father,” 


sald Steve. 

“That's a big name, Steve.” 

“Yes, father; it’s rather a big 

“But ye don’t do It all, Steve 
hands to help eu load and unload.”” 

“Oh, yes! [have a lot of help.” 

aan the company pays ’em all?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“How much do they pay you, Steve? Two 
dollars a day?” 

Steve almost strangled on a plece of core, and 
ine old gentleman saw that he had guessed too 
iow. 

“Three?” he ventured. 

“More than that, father.” 

Wane don’t mean to say they pay ye as much as 
jee” 

“Yes, father, more than twenty-five.” 

The old man let the empty hufl fall between his 
knees, stared at his boy and whistled. “Say, 
Steve,” he asked, earnestly, “are ye wuth it?” 
— 


A Fight with Bees. 


R. HUGH CLIFFORD gives in Blackwood’s 
Magazine a realistic account of a fight 


M with bees. It was in the Interior of the 


state of Penang, in the Malay Peninsula, and took 

place some nine years ago. Mr. Clifford was an) 

old jungie traveller, but on this particular journey 
he met with a new experience, 

topped 

They 


‘The man who was leading the way st 
suddenly, and polnted to something ahead. 
were standing by a narrow ercek with steep banks, 
and on the opposite bank, about half a dozen yards 
distant, Was a patch of black and yellow pecul larly 
blended, It had a strange, furry appearance, wi 
& sort of restless shimmer, 

Suddenly the patch rose like a cheap black-and- 
yellow raflway rug tossed upward by the wind. 
A humming sound accompanied its flight, and a 
second later it had precipitated itself upon the 
travellers, a furious flight of revengeful bees. 
The men turned and fled. Mr. Clifford says: 

“T broke headlong through iny frightened fol- 
lowers, tore out of the little belt of jungle, and 
sprinted across a patch of short grass. or a 
moment I belleved that I had given the enemy the 
slip, and T turned to watch my people, who, with 
burdens thrown down, came tumbling out of cover, 
beating the air and screaming lustily. 

“The next moment I was again in flight. I 
pulled my large felt hat from my head and threshed 
around with it. Still the bees came on, settling 
upon my flannel shirt and my coarse jungle 
trousers, and stinging my face and hands and 
arms mercilessly. 

“T was pantin| 

re, and be; 
fear, when 


joo too, for me.” 
Ye must have 





for breath, sweating at every 
ning to feel something akin to real 

saw the glistening waters of the 
Rengal River. I shouted to my howling men, 
‘Take to the water !’ and plunged in. 

“My Malays came helter-skelter, and with us 
came the army of bees, stinging as if for life. I 
was thoroughly winded when I yk to the water, 
and it was Impossible to dive for more than a few 
seconds, When I came to the surface they were | 
there still, and I was driven back more than once 





In a little while he was promoted. He: 


JANUARY 4, 1900, 


with panting, sobbing breath. My lung: 
bursting, and my heart leaping like’ a wile 
The possibility of having to choose between dea, 
by drowmng ‘and death by stinging seemed nog. 
remote, 

“Then I heard my boatman call, ‘Throw a bow 
for them to land on!’ [swam to the shore, broke 


3 were 
id thing. 














off a bough, and threw it on the surtace’ of the 
stream, wy nen duing the same. Then I dived 
again. When | came up, no more bees attacked 





me, and I saw half a dozen branches floating down 
the aa covered with a struggling mass of 
sects.” 

With hands like boxing-gloves, and heads Hk 
| inflated footballs, the party limped across to the 
village. Half an hour later one of the number 
came in—uninjured. He had seen the bees coming,. 
and had sat down to await the assault. They 
covered him from head to foot, but as he offere 
no opposition, they did not sting him. 

“1 fell ¥ foolish 

hing but 


i says ¥. Clifford, “uncommon! 
as he told of his proceeding. It was anytl 
agreeable to think that we had had our run, our 
fight, our suffocation under water, and the pains 
we were enduring, all for nothing—that we might 
have avoided them all by simply sitting still.” 


ae 





Dewey's Signal-Boy. 


T is one mark of a successful commander that 
| he takes an active interest in the personnel of 
his command. The men beneath him feel his 
eye upon them, and act under a constant stimulus. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Record, who went 
aboard the Olympia while she touched at Leghorn 
; on her homeward voyage, narrates an incident 
which explains much of the efficiency of our navy. 
The correspondent had joined Admiral Dewey on. 
| the after-bridge, and they discussed the speed of 
the Olympia, which had been materially reduced 
by an accident to her starboard propeller-blades. 
The correspondent asked whether the 5] 


‘was not somewhat checked by the necessity of 
counteracting the side movement of one engine by 


the use of the helm. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” replied the admiral. “Vil 
just ask that signal-boy, and find out whether he 
: has taken any notice of the helm motion coming 
through the Mediterranean since the screw was 
injured.” 

‘he signal-boy was on the watch on the bridge, 
and the admiral’ had no means of knowing whether 


the youngster had been at the wheel, but his object 
was to learn how attentive the lad had been to 


the steering of the ship. 

“I think, sir,” the boy replied to the admiral’s 
question, “that we carried a little starboard helm 
down the Adriatic.” 
he 


jow much?” asked the admiral. 





‘all the ws 
“About 
“Five or six degrees, I should say, sir.” 





| “Go ask the chief quartermaster,” said the 
admiral. ; 
Presently the youngster came back, and said 
that the average starboard helm carried, while 
running with the port engine only, was five degrees. 
“There! What do you think of that?” sald the 
admiral, trlumphantly- “That boy is a fair spec- 
imen of our apprentices. They cep their eyes 
I open. and learn all about the ship and the methods 
| of handling her without being forced to do so.” 
There is nothing about which the admiral is 
prouder than the character and capacity of the 
men under him. They all know It, and conse- 
quently he can always depend upon them. 


——__~e2-—___ 


Kept the Key. 


HERE is one department of state in Portugal 
which provides a never-faillng fund of enter- 
tainment or annoyance,—according to the 

| standpoint of the spectator,—namely, the customs. 
So says the author of “Three Springs in Portugal.” 


A foreign merchant ordered a safe from England. 
On its arrival he found that the duties on it would 
almost equal the value of the article, because it 
was “painted.” Had it been plain and unadorned, 
the duty would have been comparatively small; 
it was the paint that made it so valuable {in Portu- 
guese eyes. 

The merchant refused either to pay the duty, or 
to remove the safe from the custom-house. . 
after the usual interval, the safe was put up at 
auction and was bought for a mere song, because 
it was locked and no key was forthcoming. The 
customs officers had previously asked for the key; 
' but of course the owner declined to part with this 

interesting accessory, and the innocent officials, 
| thinking to outmanosuvre him, wrote to the manu- 
facturer for another key. 

He replied that he was not in the habit of making 
duplicate keys. The customs authorities were 
nonplussed. “Meanwhile the merchant “‘sat tight,” 
and in due time got possession of his safe for a 
merely nominal sum from the purchaser, who 
could find no use for it in default of a key. Truly 
the biter is sometimes bitten. 


—_ + 





Easy. 


QUAKER was riding in a stage-coach to 
London in company with a young man who 
amused himself with making merry at the 

expense of the Bible. Amongst other things he 


' Fidicuted the story of David and Gollath, strongly 
| asserting the improbability of a young man hke 


David being able to sling a stone with sufficient 
force to cause it to sink into the giant's forehead. 


Feeling confident of his prowess in argument, he 
appealed. to the company, and in particular oh ins 
the Quaker, “I do not 


grave-looking Quaker. 
“Indeed, friend,” said Q 

think it at all impossible if the Philistine’s head 

was as soft as thine.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Sue. 2 Bet. 3. Sally. 4. Peg. 5. Marie. 
6. Bridget. 7. Ann Eliza. 8. Bell. 9. Carrie. 10. 
Jenny. 11. Hattie. 12. Jean. 13. Grace. 14. Nell. 
15. Flora. 16, Merey. 17. May. 18. Caroline. 
19. Candace. 2. Soplile. 21. Stella, 22. Patience. 











23. Polly. 24. Aurora. 25. Mehitabel. 26. Milly. 
27, Ophelia, 2. Aida. 2. Annette, 30. Viola. 
31. Octave. 32. Biddy. 33. Kit. 34. Blanche. 
36. Roby. 36, Rhoda. 37. Addie. 3a. Hitty. 39 
Amy, 40. Sybil. 41. Charity. 42. Meta. 43. Rose. 
+4. Mame. ‘45. Cella. 46. Mildred. 47, Adaline. 
48. Persis. 

2. 1. Enterprise. 2. Seapegrace, 3. Cough, 


fee—coffee. 4. Insincere. 5. Few, tile—futile. 


3. A-us-tri-a. 

4. 1. Crown (of the head), 2. Temple. 3 
Lash. 4. Pupil. 5. Soul (sole). 6. Calf. 7. Ball 
(ot foot). 8 (Knee) cap. 9. (Bar) drum. 10. 
Spinal) cord, 11. Tulips (two lips). 12. Bridge. 
13. Hare (hair). 14. Hart heart). 15. Nally. 16. 
A liver. 17. Arms. 18. Funny bone. 19. Palm. 
20. Feet. 21, Pallet (palate). “22. Vein (weather- 


vane). 23, Chest. 24. (Shoulder) blade, 25, Waste 
(waist). 
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CHILDREN 


| HE CHICKADEE, like many other birds, takes 
his name from his notes; from some of 
his notes, that is to say, for he has many 
others besides his best- 
known chick-a-dee -dee- 
dee. His most musical 
effort, regarded by many 
observers as his true song, 
sounds to most ears like 
the name Phoebe—a clear, 
sweet whistle of two or 
three notes, with what musi- 
cal people call a minor 
interval between them. It 
is so strictly a whistle that 
any boy can imitate it well 
enough to deceive not only 
another boy, but the bird 
himself. 

In late winter and early 
spring, especially, when the 
chickadee is ina peculiarly 
cheerful frame of mind, it 
is very easy to draw him 
out by whistling these notes 
in hishearing. Sometimes, 
however, the sound seems 
to fret or anger him, and 
instead of answering in 
kind, he will fly near the 
intruder, scolding dee-dee- 
dee. 

He remains with us both 
summer and winter, and 
wears the same colors at 
all seasons. 

Perhaps no wild bird is 
more confiding. If a man 
is at work in the woods 
in cold weather, and at 
luncheon will take a little 
Pains to feed the chicka- 
dees that are sure to be 
more or less about him, he 
will soon have them tame 
enough to pick up crumbs 
at his feet, and even to take 
them from his hand. 

Better even than crumbs 
is a bit of mince pie, or a 
piece of suet. | have my- 
self held out a piece of 
suet to a chickadee as | 
walked through the woods, 
and have had him fly down 
at once, perch on my finger 
like a tame canary, and 
fall to eating. But he was 
a bird that another man, a 
woodcutter of my acquaint- 
ance, had tamed in the 
manner above described. 

Persons who like to see 
birds about the house in 
winter— and is there any 
one who doesn’t?—have 
only to put out pieces of 
suet, tying them to trees or 
trellises, beyond the reach 
of snow-banks and cats. 
All winter long the birds, 
after once finding the 
treasure, will return to it 
daily, and often many times 
a day; and it will be 

_ Strange if a nuthatch or 
two and a pair of downy 
woodpeckers are not seen 
taking their turn at the 
same dainty. In anorthern 
climate birds need plenty 
of fuel in cold weather. 


The chickadee’s nest is built in a hole, gen- | 


erally in a decayed stump or branch. It is 
very pretty to watch the pair when they are 
digging out the hole. All the chips are carried 
away and dropped at a little distance from 
the tree, so that the sight of them littering the 
ground may not reveal the birds’ secret to an 
enemy. 

Male and female dress alike. The top of the 
head is black—for which reason they are called 


blackcapped chickadees, or blackcapped tit- 
mice—and the chin is of the same color, while 
the cheeks are clear white. If you are not 


sure that you know the bird, stay near him till 


he pronounces his own name. He will be 
pretty certain to do it, sooner or later, espe- 
cially if you excite him a little by squeaking 
or chirping to him. 

Although the chickadee is small and delicate- 
looking, he seems not to mind the very coldest 
of weather. Give him enough to eat, and the 
wind may whistle. He picks his food, tiny 
insects, insects’ eggs, and the like, out of 


crevices in the bark of trees and about the 
ends of twigs, and so is seldom or never with- 
out resources. The deepest snows do not 


cover up his dinner-table. His worst days, no 
doubt, are those inavhich everything is covered 
with sleet. 

One of his prettiest traits is his skill in hanging 
back downward from the tip of a swinging 
branch or from the under side of a leaf while 
in search of provender. As a small boy, who 
had probably been to the circus, once said, 
the chickadee is a “first-rate performer on the 


flying trapeze.” BRADFORD TORREY. 













CURRENT- EVENTS = 


GENERAL Lawron KILLED IN BATTLE.— 
Gen. Henry W. Lawton was killed in an engage- | 
ment with a small body of Filipinos at San | 
Mateo, northeast of Manila, December 19th. 
He had but lately returned 
from the northern part of the 
island, where he commanded 
one of the three columns 
which have been cooperating 
in breaking up the Filipino 
forces. Ile had started out 
at once to clear away some 
scattered bands of insurgents | 
from the vicinity of | 
and was leading his men when he was struck by | 
a bullet and instantly killed. He was distin- | 
ymished for great daring in the Civil War, in 
Indian warfare, in Cuba and in the Philippines, ; 
and had seemed almost to bear a charmed life. | 
Ile was 56 years old. __ | 


Tne GoLp Stanparp.— The House of 
Representatives passed,- December 18th, by a 
vote of 190 to 150, the bill framed by the Repub- | 
lican caucus committee to define and maintain | 
the gold standard: The bill declares the gold: 
dollar the standard unit of value, and directs 
that all interest-bearing obligations of the United | 
States and all United States notes and treasury 
notes shall be payable in gold, and that all other ; 
obligations, public and private, shall be performed 
in conformity with this standard. It directs the 
maintenance of a gold reserve fund, and gives 
the Secretary of the Treasury authority to sell 








GENERAL Lawton. 
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FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
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tertainment, book: 
DRAMATIC 
for selling “35 fi 
Romance 5c. Sto! 


\ $1.75 for books. We will ship, e 1. 35 
Books and Pine Steel Skates, or Go 
Pen. (Send length shoe.) Outfit for a 2c. 
stamp, E,Bumstead & Co.,136 MilkSt., Boston. 


BOYS WANTED. 
awe Pay boys and girls for used postage-stamps and 













re coins. For further particulars, send two unused 
[vorcent stumps to EAMTERN PHILATELIC COs, 
Department ¥, Boston, Mass 


Pears’ 


Soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
and bath but also for shav- 


ing. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving — stick 
soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 


COFFEE THE CAUSE 
OF HEART TROUBLE. 





“Three cases of heart trouble that have been 




























256 that tells all about Magic Lan 
terns and Stereopticons—how to 

PACE operate them—how much they 

BOOK cost—how men with small cals 


ital can make money with them FR EE 
Sent free. 


McALLISTER, Mig Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.~ 
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THE BEST EGG FOOD Green’ os 


Nothing equals MANN'S NEW BONE CUTTERS be re. 
paring bone. Cut fast, fine and turn easy. Mann's Clover 
Gutter cuts clover the best and fastest, Swinging Feed 
‘Traya, Granite Crystal Grit, &c, Illustrated catalogue 
free. F,W.MANN CO., Box 31. Milford, Mass. 


SENO THREE 2-CENT STAMPS 


Before Marck: i, for package entirely new and useful. 


““MARVELUS” MENDING CLOTH 


Repairs torn or worn jarments, umbrellas, furs, perfect, 
ly. without sewing, sample puckages after above 
date. THE L & W. Broome St., New York. 


Bavscher « Slonk Wins 


and low pri 
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PLAYS FOR AMATEURS, 


We can furnish any p Full Sescriptive 
eu BLISH- 
ce ‘ladelphin. 















IF YOU SHOOT « Rifts, Pistol or Shot- 
gan you'll make a Bull's Bye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for te {deal Handbook 
196 pages free. ‘The latest Ency- 
pedia of Arms, Powders, Shot aod 
M on’ Youth's Companion. 
New Haven, Ct,, U.S.A. 
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Dove 


| SEND US NO MONEY Beeniora s 

long. Made with 

full Bpring Seat 
and Head. 


Spices,’ Extracts, 
Perfumes,Soaps, 


ete., will secure you this sume couch. No money Te- 




















bonds to replenish this fund. It provides further ,Telieved by stopping coffee and taking Postum | quifed with your order. We pay the express. ustrated 
‘hat when notes have been once redeemed in To") Coe Ms ered greatly from palpitation ———" tee 
xold they shall not be reissued except in exchange | 444 jrregularity of the heart. My physician Gam 
for gold. _ ‘ordered me to leave off coffee, and when I took same of 
‘up Postum Food Coffee in its place, the heart at R D S 
GENERAL BULLER’S ARMY REPULSED.— | trouble was soon entirely cured, and I find the 
General Buller's force of 20,000 men, which had | postum to be just as the doctor said, ‘not only Represents a contest 
been assembled south of the Tugela River in ! harmless, but very beneficial.’ for supremacy among 
Natal, to attempt the relief of Ladysmith, was “A gentleman friend had much the same trouble | tReivatious birds.. §2 
repulsed by the Boers when it tried to cross the with his heart. 1 suggested that he try Postum. llustrations of birds in 
river at Colenso, December 15th, and was forced After the first cup at breakfast he said, ‘I don’t colors true to nature. 
t» fall back to Chieveley. As in the case | want any more of it” Inquiry proved that it had Bold by all dealéras-or 
| not been properly boiled, so I prepared a cup for sample pack prepaid, '35¢ 
of General Gatacre’s column near Stormberg, | him, strict! ‘5 fori Pie Hein PISe 
i, y according to directions, and he pro- & handsome descrip- 
and General Methuen’s at Magersfontein near’ nounced it ‘delicious’ and ‘better than coffee.’ We: Send Free tive booklet in colors 


Modder River, General Buller’s force fell into a 
trap. The artillery were sent forward to cross 
the river, and had reached the bank when the 
river-bed was found to be full of Boers, who 
poured in such a gulling fire upon men and | 
horses that it was impossible to extricate the 
guns, eleven of which were lost. (Ceneral 
Buller’s troops tried to cross the river at two 
points, but were beaten back at both, and lost 
nearty 1,100 men. 


ENGLAND AROUSED TO FRESH EF FORT.— 
England has been aroused to fresh effort by the 
disasters, all occurring in a single week. to the 
three British columns in South Africa. The | 

British forces already in the | 
¥ 
‘ 
= 






field, allowing for losses, number | 
about 75,000, Twenty thousand 

more, of the fifth and sixth 

divisions, are on the way. In’ 
. addition, the British government | 
has ordered the seventh division, | 
now mobilizing, to go at once to 
South Africa; it has called out 
all the remainder of its reserve, 
and has authorized the acceptance of nine bat- | 
talions of militia, volunteering for foreign service. 
It is expected that these measures, with volunteers 
from the colonies, will add 50,000 to the British 
forces, and bring the total up to nearly 150,000. 


Gener. Rosenrs. 


NEw CoMMANDERS.—The British govern- 
ment has also shown its appreciation of the 
gravity of the situation by designating Baron | 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford as com- 
mander-in-chief in South Africa, 
and General Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum as chief of staff. Gen- 
eral Roberts won great distinction 
in the Afghan War, and General | 
Kitchener in the recent opera- 
_ tions in the Sudan, which 
“culminated in the Battle of 
Omdurman. General Roberts is 
one of the oldest oflicers in the 
% service. He was born in 18°32, | 
Ganena. Kitcnener. and entered the army in 1851. i 
General Kitchener is 49 years old. It is a sad: 
coincidence that on the day of General Roberts's 
appointment news came of the death of his only , 
son, a lieutenant, in the battle at the Tugela River. | 

A NEw GoveERNOR oF CvUBA.— Gen. 
‘Leonard Wood, now Major-General of United 


ea: States Volunteers by nomina- 
i, 
~~ 

“a “ 


tion of the President, confirmed 
Garena wooo 








by the Senate, was assigned, | 
December 13th, to the command ; 
of the Division of Cuba, and will | 
© exercise the authority of military | 
governor of the island. He re 
lieves. Major-General John R. 
Brooke. As governor of the 
province of Santiago, General Wood has gained 
the confidence of all classes of the people, and 
has effected important reforms. | 






| name from publication.” 


Mrs. , of Paducah, suffered much the same 
way, and has had the same experience in recover- 
ing from heart trouble by the discontinuance of 
coffee and. taking up the use of Postum. For 





| private reasons, 1 request that you withhold my 





. Princeton, Ky. 





and Cou 
for 100 in part payment for sample gal 
dealers, or remit us full price of game an 
mailed with coupon and book. Home Games and 
How to Play Them —I\lustrated (regular price 
25c), sent for Zo in stamps to anyone mentioning 
dealer's name and addrexs, 


| Dept. B. The Fireside Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








TEN M 


INUTES 


NIGHT AND MORNING 


Will Prevent your Contracting Diseases 
of the Air-Passages or Lungs. 


Ten Minutes Four Times a Day 
will cure Catarrh, Bronchitis and Asthma. 
Ten Minutes Every Hour 
will relieve Consumption and Pneumonia. 
Ten Minutes at Bed Time 
will prevent or cure Croup. 
Five Minutes at any Time 
will stop a Cold. 
Five Minutes Every Now and Then 
will cure a Cough. 
Five Minutes at Any Time or in Any Place 


will insure you against Diphtheria, Scarlet 
Fever and all contagious diseases. 


Sold by all druggists 
Complete Outfit, 1.00. Trial Outfit, 25 Cents. 
Hyomel Antiseptic Skin Sonp, 25 ¢ 


Dyspepsia Cure, 50 cents. 


FREE TO AL 


ment of 


Send for 5 days’ treat- 


It Kills the Germs at Once. 


Hyomei is the only Germicide which can 
be inhaled. ‘The only one for which your 
money is returned if it fails to cure. 

Hyomei Inhaler weighs only one-half 
ounce. Can be used while at work, in the 
‘church, at the theatre, or in  street-cars, 
Contains no poisonous compounds or dan- 
gerous chemicals. 

Nature's own cure for diseases of the 
head, throat and lungs. Taken in the air 
you breathe, the only way provided by nature 

| for reaching these parts. 
y went by mail. 


Hyomet Balm, 25 © Hyomei 





te. 


FREE TO ALL 


Hyomei. 


THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, Dep't Q, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Azents Want 


FoR AN INCUBATOR 3 eet the pop 


demand for = 
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THIS WONDERFUL TALKING 
MACHINE * 


y reader 


not pay high prices 
phophone un 
pe this new 


‘ WORLDS FAIR 
-\ BARNEYS BERRY 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


A ALOGUE FREE 
| ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 





+ We will Engrave a Monogram 
oF 3 letters) In any one of 6 different styles, and furnish 2 QUIRES of 
[neat quality WILITING PAVER (white of tinted), stamped with wonogram, 
tne handsome box, witb envelopes (not stamped) : 
Monogram stamped In plain colors, 
Monogram stamped In gold or allver, 
Monogram Mluminated (two colors). 


| ELEGANT BAMPLE BOOK, INCLUDING SET OF MONOGRAMS, 
MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 











| Wedding lavitations 
base Announcements |e 
‘Copper Plate 
on Styles. ‘inest Papers. ty! for 50. 
Full'eet of samples on request. | $1.00 for 100, Samples Free 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
' ARTISTIC EXNURAVING 49 N. 16th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Jooklet tells how this was done (free). 
The 
practical — makes a pint of ice-cream in 
A necessity in the sick- 


Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 


three minutes. 
room and a delight to children. 

Following is an unsolicited testimonial 
to the economy, convenience and useful- 
ness of this toy: 

Albany, N.Y 
Dana & Co., 
acinaaiil a, 

Dear Sirs: 1 wish to say for my own 
satisfaction, and possibly yours, that the 
‘Voy Freezer T got the other day for my 
wife's birthday present was a great suc- 
cess. The first time T tried it we sent out 
and got some 


Cream, for. . 

Used 1 egg, estimated at. 
Milk and flavoring... . . 
Tce and salt 


PaveD Se enough: cieecen ain olor mysells 
wife and boy. My wife is delighted with 
it. Freezing took less than three minutes 
by the watch, Yours truly, 


Bag. L. 1. GranamM. 


Natural wood tube with mahogany finish. 
Ir 


rkeled. As! 
Hehe hasnt it, send his name, 


Dept. D, Crnciny 


nl yours to 


Drvxna & Co, ATI, OHIO. 
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Swifts 


Home Calendar 





ring"’ 
* Reduced from Swift's Home Calendar 
The Calendar is in the form of a screen, its 
exact size being 10 x 25% inches. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—Kettle 
rendered, and absolutely pure and whole- | 
some. Grateful housekeepers have 


learned that they can depend on its 
invariable quality. 








Reduced from Swift's Home Calendar 


Four circular panels are joined together by 
decorative scrolls. with the calendar pages | 
underneath. 


Swift’s Premium Bacon—Attrac- 
tive and dainty in appearance—crisp 
and appetizing when served. 


| 





“Autumn” 
Reduced from Swift’s Home Calendar 


In each of the panels is an ideal head. typifying 


one of the four seasons. These were painted by 
Percy Moran, the great water colorist. 


Swift’s Premium Hams— Cooked 
in any manner, they are always deli- 





Winter" 
Reduced from Swift's Home Calendar 


The calendar is lithographed in twelve colors 
and gold, and the work is so well done that the 
pictures are absolutely like the original paintings. 

Swift's Home Calendar will be sent 
to any address for 10 cents. Stamps 
or money accepted. Address Dept. L. 


Swift and Company | 
Chicago 
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Oxs 


in use. Thousands hatch 
eO_ 15.10 80 chicks from SOexes 





30 DAYS’ Trial 


5,30 you pay acent. Mot Water or Hot Air 
Send 4 cents for No. 48 Catalog of valuable information and 
testimonials. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Obio, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 








has enjoyed fifteen years of unpar 
having accomplished more remarkable 
mering than any contemporary institute. 1 


wonderful.” 


“The cure was very rapid and trul. 
—Hon. John Wanamaker. 





“The cure is eminently successful. + 
—Prof. Wm. Hl. Brewer, Yale University. 
“Your work and treatment for the cure of those of 
my acquaintance who have been afflicted with stam- 
mering has been effectual and permanent.” 
—Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia 
Institute: 1033 Spring Garden St, Phila.. Pa; 
lished 1881, EDWIN S, JOHNSTON, Founder 


Prin., who cured himself after stammering forty years. 






HOTEL PFISTER, MILWAUKEE. 


Under the management of A, L. Severance, the 
Hotel Pfister, at Milwaukee, ranks as one of the ver 
best in the United States, ‘The building is not eclipse 
by any—beautiful in architecture and absolutely fire- 

roof. Itis noted for its magnificent rotunda and peer- 
less cuisine—European and American, Mr. Severance 
gives the stewarding of this Hotel his personal atten- 
tion, and serves on his table the famous 


Blanke’s stew Coffee 


BLEND 


Other prominent hostelries in the United States which 
serve Faust Blend are: 


Faust Café, St.Louis. Jeremy Restaurant, Pittsb’g. 
Russell House, Detroit. Schenley Hotel, Pittsburg. 
Grand Pacific, Chicago. _ Wabash R. R. Dining Cars. 


Arlington, Hot Springs, Ark. 


You can drink coffee of the same superior, smooth, 
rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at your club or 
restaurant, or buy it for your home. It costs more 


because it is worth more—in 3-pound air-tight cans, 
Ask your 


whole, ground or pulverized, $1.90 per can. 


dealer for it—if he hasn’t it, 
Send $1.30 for 3-pound can 
by express, prepaid. 
If your family is small, send 50 cents 
for one pound by mail, prepaid. 


Our booklet, “ Coffee from Tree to Lip,” 
tells how to make good coffee, how to 


| reduced 


The Fear of Humbug 





take care of the coffee-pot, how to econ- 
omize the coffee, gives recipe for every 
kind of coffee, and valuable information 
to coffee-makers and coffee-drinkers, It 





is worth ten dollars free on request. 


(filatire~ 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World. 


304 to 314 S. 7th St., ST. LOUIS. 
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Any Way You 
Begin Business 


we will need to know how to do some one 
ing uncommonly well to succeed. A boy 
who enters business without any special 
training has a long, weary 
‘ind of hard work before 
e gets to the interesting 
and paying part of a com- 
mercial career.  Stu- 
dents of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL —CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
study at home in 
their spare time and 
prepare themselves 
for the higher places. 
They can work on a 
farm, do chores at 
home or earn an income 
in any position, and still 













































have time to complete 
a business, mechanical 
or professional course 





The expense is light and 
can be met by instalment 
payments. 


Study at Home 
and go up Higher. 


We can fit you to begin work 
and work successfully, as 
Mechanical, Electric 
or Civil Engineer, A 
chitect, Bookkeeper, 
Stenographer, or 
Commercial Corre- 
spondent. 

The schools fulfll every pro) 
ise. They were the originators 
correspondence instruction. We ran 
send you wonderful, true accounts of the success of 
students, which ‘you can verify. Established 1891. 
Capital, $1,500,000. | 130,000 students and graduates. 
Write and tell us what profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
BOX 832, SCRANTON, PA. 














Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- 

Watch, also a Chain and Charm for sell 
1¥ dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money required. 
sox 105, Concord J uncti: 











| diseases, sent free. 






COMPANION. 
Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks. 


> WE have on hand several 
hundred pieces of fine 
Winter Suitings and Cloak- 
h must be disposed 
month in order to 
room for Spring 
You can now secure 
a fashionable garment at 
a reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like, and we wil? 
refund your money. 
One-third has been 
cut off the price of 
every suit and cloak in our 
line, but the quality of mate- 
Is and workmanship is 
right up to our usual stand- 
ard —just as good as if you 
paid double the money. 


Tailor-made Suits, former 
5 Price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. $15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits and 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 

We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half 
their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
rice garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
Bargain List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List? 
don't delay-~the choicest goods will be sold first, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 






















Prevents Many People From Trying 
a Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so common and in most 
cases so obstinate to cure that people are apt to 
look with suspicion on any remedy claiming to 
be a radical, permanent cure for dyspepsia and 
indigestion. Many such pride themselves on 
their acuteness in never being humbugged, | 
especially in medicines. 

This fear of being humbugged can be carried 
too far, so far, in fact, that many people suffer | 
for years with weak digéstion rather than risk a 
little time and money in faithfully testing the 
claims made of a preparation so reliable and | 
universally used as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 



















So many articles in these 
rooms could be brightened 
with 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUI 








All you need is a brush, as 
the Enamel in the can is all 
ready to apply. There is no 
mystery or trouble about it. 
Simply ordinary common 
sense and a little of your spare 
time. A few of the many 
beautiful tints which you can 
have are: 











Nile 
Green 


Blue 
Tint 
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Snow 
White 
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Green 


Wild 
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Sea 
Green 
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Brown 


Silver 
Gray 


Oriental 
Blue 


Cream 





















Flesh 
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Gobelin 
Vermilion 


1 Apple 
Green 


Brilliant 
Blue 


r Booklet, 





Dept. B, 
Acme 
White Lead & 
Color Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 
















Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly 
different in one important respect from ordinary | 
proprietary medicines, for the reason that they 
are not a secret patent medicine. No secret 
made of their ingredients, but analysis shows | 
them to contain the natural digestive ferments, 
pure aseptic pepsin, the digestive acids, Golden | 
Seal, bismuth, hydrastis and nux. They are 
not cathartic, neither do they act powerfully 
on any organ; but they cure indigestion on the 
common-sense plan of digesting the food eaten 
thoroughly before it has time to ferment, sour 
afd cause the mischief. This is the only secret 
of their success. 

Cathartic pills never have and never can cure 
indigestion and stomach troubles, because they 
act entirely on the bowels, whereas the whole 
trouble is really in the stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken after meals 
digest the food. That is all there is to it. 
Food not digested or half-digested is poison, 
as it creates gas, acidity, headaches, palpitation 
of the heart, loss of flesh and appetite, and 
many other troubles which are often called by 
some other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 50 
cents per package. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich., for‘little book on stomach 








Larkin Premiums 


FREE. 
HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEED 2us. FREE 
| 
| 


Toget new customers to test my Seeda, I will mail my 1900 
Catalogue, filled with more bargains than ever aud a 10¢ Due 
BuL eds for trial absolutely 





‘good for 10¢ worth of 

Allthe Heat 8 ulbs, Plante, Roses, Farm 
Beeds, Potatoes, ete., at lowest prices. 
Novelties offered without names. Iwill pay $50. FOR A 
NA ‘Many other novelties offered, tnctuding Glne 
money making plant. Over 20 varieties shown in 
In cash premlume offered. Don’t give your 
see this new catalogue. You'll be surprised 





Nine Great 


for each. 





seng, the 
color #1100 
ns fk Sen stal for catal 
atmy. offers, Send your name on a postal for vera 
day. It in FREE to all. Tell your friend to send too.” 


F. B. MILLS, Box 68, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. ¥. 


































CUSTOM 
MADE 


$3 SHOE. 


STANDARD OF 
SHOE VALUE. 
Warranted in every 
part. 

Delivered Free any- 
where in U.S. for $3.00. 
Our shoe is a standard of 
value, and if not pertectly 
satisfactory we will 
refund money or 
exchange as you 
may prefer. 
Sold only in our 
own stores, or 
by agents where 
we have no 


stores, 


e 


Quality 


Leather of all kinds, 
Black and Russet. 
SPECIALTIES: 

Vici Kid, in black and a rich dark brown; soft as 
aglove and very stylish. French Patent Calf for 
full dress and evening wear. Black and Russet 
Calf Skin and mel, with double sole made 
waterpri with cork sole. Extra Wide Shoes, 
in fine cali and kid, with wide, square toes. 
Fashionable and Comfortable. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue to 


R. H. LONG, Springfield, Mass. 


FACTORY AND MAIL ORDER DEPT. 







































Whooping Cough, 
| Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. 


For twenty one years the 
most nuccesst! GEEMICIDE. 
Incontagious disease 
‘Send for descriptive hook- 
Jet, containing physicians’ tee 
tdmoniale and price list, 
Sold by Druogiste 
Generally. 


Vapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New Yor! 


SCHIEFFELIS & CO., 
NEY. 8. Apts 















weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is an @ year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a aingle weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elgh t—which is the number 
‘iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during 


| embroidered cambric handkerchiefs must be | 
“TRE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Throat. 
all Throat Troubl 
and only in boxes. 


gone in making their dogs an excuse for fresh | 
display. Sets of fine linen must now be provided 


| for the society dog. No self-respecting animal 


would think of possessing less than half a dozen 
undergarments of fine lawn, if he ts in health, and | 
of silk or surah if he is subject to colds. A dozen ; 


added to doggie’s equipment if he is troubled with 
watery eyes. 
A further trial awaits him in the shape of boots 


of leather or rubber, as the case may be. Brace- 


lets and tie-pins, perfumery and fancy soaps, ivory 
combs and brushes make up the dog's toilet 


e year. ‘ necessaries. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- , 
-ectl: 


sel sr directly to this oftice. We do not request 
{gente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
jong, 


fice Money-Order, 


iD 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. | 


WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 


send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 


masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else {it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responaibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what ime 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. silat 

Discontinuancos.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stoppcd. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returnin; ‘our paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue, ns ac we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin: joney to strange 
to renew Subscriptions. we wale of subscriptions 
to The Companion @ payment of money to 
strangers ‘should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 








Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








CRETINISM. 





[HIS Is a disease which occurs 





ized by deficient develop- 


times really an idiot. The 
condition may exist from 
birth, the little sufferer never 


showing any evidences of, 


mental brightness; or it may come on at any age, 
the deformity and weakness of mind then depend- 
ing upon the degree of mental and bodily develop- 
Ment reached by the child before the disease 
appears. 

Cretinism is a very common affection in certain 
places in the Eastern Hemisphere, particularly in 
shut-in valleys in the north of England, among the 
Alps, the Pyrenees and the Himalayas, and In the 








Surely if a fashionable Parisian dog could speak, | 


| he would explain that his foolish friends lead him | 


c : a ch | the life of a dog in the worse sense. 
,,when sent by mail, 
Parent for The Compaplon gheyient ra 


HE SAVED TWO TRAINS. 


It does not take heroics to make a hero; it only 
takes a man bent on doing his duty in the face of 
odds. Such a man is among the employés of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in British Columbia. 
He is a watchman, and he puts duty first and life 
second. The Michigan Christian Advocate tells 
the story of his devotion. 


Not long ago a bridge on his section of road 
caught fire and tumbled into the raging mountain 
river. It was midnight, and the watchman was 
alone in the mountains. Coming toward that 
yawnin gap was the limited express from the 
east, while from the west an excursion train, con- 
taining four hundred American journalists, also 
drew near. 

The excursion train was due first, and it was 
coming from the side opposite that on which the | 
watchman stood. es 

The man did not hesitate. He plunged into the 
swollen stream, reached the other shore, ran to 


| the flag-station and signalled the excursion train. 


Then he disappeared in the darkness. 

Back to the river he ran without a moment’s 
pause, cast himself in and crossed again. Another 
rapid run to the flag-station on that side, and the 
exhausted watchman, ready to sink with fatigue, 
stood by the Pacific flier that had been broughi 
to a stop at the flag-station east of the bridge. He 


‘had saved two trains, and perhaps a thousand 
in children, and is character- | lives. 


own comment on the occurrence was that 


His 
he hi i hi: a 
ment, both mental and! re hadidone: bls duty 


physical. The subject is; 
deformed, undersized and | 
mentally deficient — some- ; 


MRS. KRUGER. 


Everybody knows with what wifely care Eng- 
land’s great leader was looked after by Mrs. 
Gladstone. Africa’s sturdy old patriot has also a 
devoted wife, who watches his public utterances 
perhaps as jealously as Mrs. Gladstone did those 
of her husband. 

When the executive council is dise 
measures in the reception room 
generally sits in a little room just a: 5 is 
and although to an ordinary observer her mind 


seems to be entirely occupied with her knitting, 
she knows everythl that is going on in the 





| opposite room. 


rs. Kruger is a very important personage in 


central table-lands of Asla. In these places It is | South Africa, even if she does look after her own 


usually associated with goitre, or enlargement of 
the thyroid gland in the neck. 


The disease also occurs here and there all over | 


the world, but seldom affects many children in 
any one locality, except in enclosed valleys in the 
parts mentioned. In places where few children 
are affected the disease is not usually accom- 
panied by goitre. 

A cretin, as a child with this disease is called, is 
stunted in its growth, often with bandy legs; the 
abdomen is prominent, and the body is arched 
backward; the hands are thick, The skin is 


swollen, as if dropsical, but is hard, and the finger ; 
pressed into it leaves no deep pit, as it does in; 


a: of real dropsy. 





“The eyes are expressionless, the nose fs flat, the | 


lips are thick, the under one hanging over, and the 
mouth is half-open, The tongue, too, is thick, and 
sometimes the tip projects between the teeth as if 
it were too big for the mouth. The skin is rough 
and dry, the teeth are irregular and often decayed, 
and the hair is coarse. 

There is always more or less pronounced {dlocy 
in well-developed cases. The child is apathetic 
and stupid, but good-natured if not disturbed. 

The disease was formerly thought to be incura- 
ble, and nothing was done for the poor things 
except to feed and care for them as well as cir- 
eumstances would permit. Now, however, a 
remedy has becn found which will certainly cure 
if treatment is begun at an early age. Cretinism 
is a disease of the thyroid gland, and is treated by 


the use of the thyroid extract. The child begins | 


to grow under the influence of this remedy, the 
thick, coarse features refine themselves, and by 
and by the mental condition alyo improves. 

The treatment, however, must be continued 
while life lasts. If it is discontinued, the patient 
soon begins to show all the signs of a relapse 
into his former state. 

ae 


PARISIAN DOGS. 


Dog-tailors have a good time in Paris. Under 
the impression that nature has not provided the 
right kind of coat for a dog, the dog-lovers—or 
fastiton-lovers—of Paris have fostered a new 
industry, the providing of clothing for ladies’ pets. 
Some very interesting and suggestive facts about 
this industry are collected by Good Words. 

“Our clients belong to the very highest classes 
of society,” said one of these Parisian dog-tailors. 
“We recently had a very remunerative order from 
the daughter of a diplomat in Paris for a set of 
gala clothes for her dog to match the liveries of 
her father’s lackeys. She was about to be married, 
and as she entered the residence after the cere- 
mony her three dogs were to be waiting for her at 
the top of the grand staircase. They were to be 
dressed In their liveries, and each was to have a 
bouquet of orange-blossoms attached to its collar.” 

Even this was exceeded by another bride, who 
ordered for each of her half-dozen dogs a regular 
bridesmaid’s costume of white faille embroidered | 
with lace and garlanded with orange-blossoms. | 
White satin slippers were also made to measure 
for each fourfooted pet. ' 





One step further have these lovers of fashion 


cooking and live in the most unostentatious way. 
She isa member of the celebrated Duplessls 
family, which is related to Cardinal Richelieu. 
She is the mother of fourteen children, seven of 
whom are tying: Her picture shows her as a 
stout old Dutch lady with a very plain face that 
has the attraction of great kindliness and common 
sense. 


HIS LAST JUMP. 


A groceryman caught a young fox, says a Phila- 
delphia exchange, and not knowing what else to 
do with it, gave it the run of the cellar. It was 
drowsy during the daytime, and although the door 
was then always open, it made no attempt to peer 
out into the world that was only two bounds away. 
At night the closed door prevented its exit. . 

One Saturday, after a busy day, the clerk forgot 
to close the door and the fox got out. Over the 

‘ocery Was an apartment house, and somehow 

he fox went up the stairs unobserved and out on 
the roof. 

Then he looked down upon the busy street 
below, and the noise and the lights must have 
turned his brain, At any rate, he leaped from the 
roof and landed on the pavement, and the poor 


, animal’s breath was knocked out too far ever to 


return, 


A NOVEL INVITATION. 
A wedding is so overpowering an event that few 


| persons will venture to blame John Kurtz, hotel- 


keeper, of Queens Borough, who, according to the 
New York Press, forgot to invite to the ceremony 
his fellow-members of the volunteer fire company. 

But when the best of everything in the hotel had 


been placed before the wedding guests, and every 
body was feeling happy, Kurtz remembered his 


, fellow-firemen, and concluded that the wedding 


could not be complete without them. | 
So he turned ina fire-alarm. When the firemen 
came dashing up to the hotel with the fire appara- 
tus, Kurtz stood at the door and invited them all | 
to come in. | 
At first the boys were indignant, and some of 
them wanted to turn the hose on the bridegrooin ; | 
but they relented, and accepted the invitation. 





REASSURING. | 


Monsieur Calino, the simple-hearted and ingen- | 
uous Frenchman, happened to be riding in a train 
in the same compartment with a lady who was ip 
constant fear of a smash-up. | 


At every sudden stop, every jar, every sound of 
the bell or whistle, she cried out: 

“Oh! oh! Have we run off the track? Is ita 
collision? Are we going to be killed?” 

Calino paid no attention, but remained wrapt in 
solemn silence. Presently the lad aid to him: 

“And you, sir, aren’t you afraid of rallroad 
accidents?” 

“Not I, madame,” answered (alino, reassuringly. 
“Tt has been foretold that I am to die on the 
guillotine!” 

The nervous woman went into hysterics, and had 
to be removed from the train at the next station. 








IN the letter of an unprosperous person is to be 
found a delightful mixing of two popular sayings: 
“It is with the greatest difficulty that I can make 


both ends of the candle meet.” 


Brown's Bronchial Tro 








Train_in the world. 
Paul Railway. 









Have Hundreds 
of Carloads 


of Fruit and Ornamental 

Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 

Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 
Choicest new and old. 
size postpaid, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed, larger 
y express or freight. 
vant Catalog free. 





best are cheapest, try us. El 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Box 730, Painesville, Ohio. . 
we )=.A SHOULDER-BRACE 


y straightens you up 
to do it—is the 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


It straightens and strength 
and it's comfortable. 
and women and little folks. 

I sizes, post-paid, . . . 

1 Brace, extra strong, 


¥ 
snug chest measure ov . D, 
2 Send for Booklet. 


Gamble "Shoulder-Brace Co., Dept. F, Chicago. | 
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A LUXURY IN 







Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent 
by mall if your dealer does not supply you, 
ama’ Shaving 25e. 

© Yankee Sha 


WF eg a oe 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, . 2c. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap 
xk makes, 11b., 400, 

tollet. 

tamp, 


onbury,Conn. 
1 St., WC, 

















WAIST FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 





GIAL’S waisr. 









Sizes, 2 To 13 YEARS. 


A rare combination of strength and 
elasticity. Made of knitted fabric, free 
from hard seams or tapes. Even the straps 






























which act as suspen- 
ders are tubular 
knitted fabric, 
so that the en- 
tire garment 
yields perfectly 
without draw- 
ing over the 






shoulders or in 
any spot. It 
does not grow hard from washing, 


like cloth waists. : : : 


2 Ct: Of Dry Goods Dealers 
S Everywhere. 


RIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 849 Bway, New York, 
Wholesale Agents. 























iT may seem a far cry from the v 
at Northwest to your children, 
is richest in real food elements, and they will thrive better and 


grow stronger on it than on any other cereal. 


Cream of Wheat 


is the best preparation of wheat made. It contains literally the 
cream of the wheat, hence its name. 


PICTURES FR 
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ff Northwe 








y ark or adve f any sort. 
CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The Mayor of Boston.—The engraving on | 
our cover page reproduces a new photograph of 
Hon. Thomas Norton Hart, who has recently 
been inaugurated as mayor of the city of Boston. 

Mayor Hart was born in North Reading, 
Massachusetts, in 1829. At the age of thirteen , 
he came to Boston to seek his fortune—and found 
it. At fifty, having gained a competency, he, 
retired from business, but a few years later} 
accepted the presidency of the Mount Vernon | 
National Bank, which he still retains. 

Mayor Hart has served the city as councilman, 
alderman and mayor (1879-1880), and in 1891 
President Harrison appointed him postmaster of | 
Boston. As mayor he is elected for two years, 
and the salary attached to his office is ten 
thousand dollars, two thousand dollars larger | 
than that of the Governor of Massachusetts. 

The schoolhouse in which Nathan Hale 
taught, up to the time of his enlistment, is now | 
occupied as a dwelling. Connecticut Sons and 

hters of the American Revolution are’ 
collecting five thousand dollars to buy the house, , 
which is in New London, asd make it, in a! 
sense, public property. It is hinted that if this 
is not done the house may be purchased by 
another patriotic association, removed, and set 
upin New.York. But New York has the noble 
statue of Hale, which is “glory enough” for any 
one state, and we trust that Connecticut will 
succeed in rescuing and keeping the schoolhouse. 

One of the funny little revolutions 
that enliven existence in the countries at the; 
south of us seems to have found a Yankee on the : 
spot. It appears that before General Reyes | 
seized the customs department at Bluefields, in! 
Nicaragua, he sold his estate for five thousand ' 
dollars toa man named Brown, who hails from | 
Springvale, Maine. Buyer and seller were 
aware that if Reyes’s plot failed, the government 
of Nicaragua would probably confiscate the 
property, but Brown was willing to take his 
chance. The fact that his father-in-law was the 
general in command at Bluetields may have | 
tended to stiffen his nerve. At all events, the | 
revolt did fail, Reyes was driven out of the 
country, the government set about to seize every- 
thing he owned or formerly owned, when the 
convenient father-in-law, with soldiers at his 
back, intervened. The result is that Brown has 
a thirty-thousand-dollar property, bought at a | 
bargain; and the generous and forgetful govern. ; 
ment has granted him concessions, in addition, 
which he says will ensure him a fortune in a few 
years. In his letters to American friends, Mr. 
Brown does not attempt to sermonize upon these | 
facts; but the obvious moral of the tale is, Be | 
careful to choose the right man for father-in-law. | 


——__~+e+-___ 


A Born Sailor. 


Sailors, like poets, jockeys and bridge-builders, ! 
are born, not made, and a notable example of the 
hearty, plucky and gay old salt is found in| 
Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, who has seen as | 
much active service as any man in the English | 
navy, and has lived to tell the tale. His peculiar | 
fitness for a sea-going life was first manifested by | 
his interest in gunnery. | 

At the school he first attended there was a 
young man studying for the church, who gave 
him a brass gun and promised him a sixpence if. 
he would fire it off in school. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the future admiral won the 
sixpence, but his description in his book, “A 
Sailor’s Life Under Four Sovereigns,” of the 
scene and the consequences which ensued is 
amusing enough to quote. 

“At my end of the table,” he says, “I arranged 
with books a screened battery, with the rear open, 
and then, under pretence of drying my slate 


at the fire, heated a wire, which was applied | g, 


according to instructions. The explosion was 
loud; books flew in all directions, the gun 
bounded over my head and Jost itself behind 
@ row of books, where it remained till next 
half.” 

The master tore open his waistcoat to ascertain 
where he was shot, and not finding a wound, 
mortal or otherwise, seized his cane. For some 
minutes Keppel dodged under the table and over 
the stools, but was caught at last, and received 
his dues for his mischief so that, in his own 
simple words, he “‘was unable to sit, so went to 
bed." 

In 1820, when about eleven, young Keppel 
gave further proof that his heart was set on a/ 
sailor’s life. About this time he and his brother 
Thomas were summoned to their father’s dress- 
ing-room, and informed that it was time they | 
selected a profession. Both decided for the navy. | 
Their father thought they should have separate | 
professions. As they disagreed, Harry hit 
Thomas in the eye, and he, being the bigger, 





(| Admiral Keppel was one of the liveliest and | 


jas a soldier and died like a Christian.” After { 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


returned the blow with interest. When the two| F 


boys had battered each other until both had had 
enough, it seemed to their father that they were 
cut out for fighters, and it was determined that 


, they should both be sailors. 


Two years later Harry entered the Royal 
Naval College, and two years after he passed 
out and was appointed to H. M.S. Tweed. On 
this ship there were several master’s mates, 
officers who were never promoted, but who had 
the option of serving on. They messed with 
the midshipmen. It was considered a compli- 
ment to be spoken to by them. Admiral Keppel 
says: 

“Down in the midshipmen’s berth they reigned 
supreme, spoke very little before grog-time; then 
a fork was stuck in the beam, a signa! for the | 
youngsters to scuttle as fast as they could.” 

This was in 1824. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Kipling, in his “Fleet in Being,” 
remarks upon the same custom, with this 
difference, that the senior midshipmen take the 
place of the mates. 

Seven years later,—seven eventful years, for 


heartiest young men in the service,—after sailing | 
in the Tweed on two comnissions, he received 
his lieutenant’s commission, whereupon he wrote 
in his log that he “resolved no longer to play the 
fool.”’ 

At length, through pluck and hard work, he 
was promoted to the rank of commander, and 
was appointed to the Childers, brig. A little 
incident of this time shows that he meant to be 
captain on his own ship. 

A Commander Holt, much his senior, had been | 
ordered a passage in the Childers. Crossing the | 
Bay of Biscay they were pitching, and to make | 
his guest more comfortable, Captain Keppel had | 
the topgallantsail taken in. However, every now | 
and then his cot struck both bulkheads. 

Captain Keppel was thinking of shortening 
sail, when the sentry’s bell rang. Holt sent for 
the officer of the watch, and ordered the main- ; 
topgallantsail to be taken in. But before the 
officer was clear of the door, Keppel told him to 
keep fast the main, and to set the foretopgal- 
lantsail, at which the Childers began to jump 
and plunge in a manner that caused her captain 
to think both bulkheads must be battened down. 
When he was satistied that Holt knew who: 
commanded, Keppel shortened sail. 

For the benefit of ‘“shore-going” readers, 
Admiral Keppel explains that although at that 
time Holt was his senior by ten years, he had no 
pennant flying, and therefore could not dictate 
to him. Nor did the senior again attempt it. 
But there was no resentment on his part, for 
Admiral Keppel remarks, without unnecessary | 
words, ‘‘We were always good friends after.” 








| 
| 
| 
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The End of an Empire. 


Maximilian, the unfortunate young man who 
was presented by the French with an empire 
which did not belong to them, was in large 
Measure a scapeguat for the sins of others. We 
cannot refuse him our sympathy as we read 
of his dignity and calmness in the days which 
preceded his execution at Querétaro, in the heart | 
of his fallen empire of Mexico. A lady who was i 
an eye-witness of many scenes of the short-lived | 
empire tells the story in “ Maximilian in Mexico.” | 

On June 15th false tidii of the Empress 
Charlotte’s death reached Maximilian. The’ 
information, while it stirred the very depths of | 
his nature, proved a help to him in his last 
moments. The bitterness of leaving his unfor- 
tunate wife in her helpless condition was thus 
spared him. “One tie less to bind me to the 
world,” he said. | 

The execution had been fixed for June 16th. ' 
Maximilian received the news calmly, altho | 
he heard it on the morning of the day set. e 
received the sacrament, and then, removing his | 
wedding-ring and handing it to Doctor » he 


said: 
“You will tell my mother that I did my duty , 


this he quietly awaited death. | 
The appointed hour poet however. After 
prolonged suspense, at four o’clock news arrived 
of a reprieve for three days. 
The delay aroused in_his friends. 
his alten dia neithe the calm | di He ona net 
P ions wil digni 
not once deserted him; but he sent a telegram to 
the national government, asking that the lives 
of his two faithful generals, “who had already 
undergone all the anguish of death,” might be 
spared and that he might be the only victim. 
‘he request was denied. 
On the morning of his execution he rose early 
and dressed with care. As he parted from his 
frierids, one weakened under the ordeal and felt 
faint. The prince held a smelling-bottle to his 


nose. 

Followed by his generals, Maximilian walked 
to the open square, where an adobe wall had 
been erected, against which they were expected 
to stand. About to take his position in the 
middle, Maximilian stopped, and turning to 
General Miramon, said: 

“A brave soldier should be honored, even in 
his last hour; permit me to give you the place of 
honor,” and he made way for him. 

An officer and seven men had been detailed to 
do the deadly work. The prince gave each of 
the soldiers a piece of gold, asking them to aim 
carefully at his heart, and taking off his hat, he 
said: " 

‘Mexicans, may my blood be the last to be 

illed for the welfare of the country j and if it 

ould be necessary that its sons should still shed | 
theirs, nay it flow for its good, but never by 
treason. ng live independence! Long live 
Mexico!” 

Tle fell, pierced by five bullets. 
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Honest Talk. 


Here are a few plain statements of 
plain tacts: 


McPhail Pianos 


Have received no less than fifty- 
seven awards of gold and silver 
medals and diplomas in competition 
with the world’s best makes of 
pianos. 


McPhail Pianos 


Are in over fifteen thousand homes 
of the best musical people of Boston 
and vicinity. 


McPhail Pianos 


Are endorsed by such musicians as 
Prof. John K. Paine. 

Carl Zerrahn. 

Felix Winternitz. 

Carlyle Petersilea. 

T. Adamowski. 

Martha Dana Shepard. 


McPhail Pianos 


Are honest pianos at honest prices. 
These high-grade pianos are within 
your reach, because our factory and 
warerooms are combined. This 
means less expense, and we give the 
saving to the purchaser. We have 
an unblemished record of SIXTY 
YEARS for straightforward dealing. 
Can you afford to pass us by in your 
search for a piano? 


Write for catalogue or come and see us. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO COMPANY, 


184 Washington St., Boston, Mase. 
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Ballou Hall 


Tufts College 


Medford’ * Mass 


The Campus is ona hilltop, over 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS : 
The College of Letters. 


Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry 
General Science, and in Civ 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree S. B. 

The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. 
M.D. 

The Dental School. 

(Formerly the Boston Dental College. 
Located in 
D. M.D. 
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A technical schoc 
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special two years’ courses 


y The Graduate Dept. 


Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., 
C;.E.;,E..E 

Summer Schools. 
In Chemistry and Biol inwhich 
credit is given toward Degrees. 





Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termstoall 
departments of theCollege. 


For Catal idress 
H. G. CHASE, Sec'y, Tufts College, Mass. 





of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 
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ionable green Velour, is 
given for a 30-lb. club 
order of our Teas, Coffees 


Freight pre- 
paid. send for full particulars 
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When men wore clothes like these, 
Charles II. of England issued a 
proclamation suppressing coffee 
houses. He considered them “ hot 
beds of sedition” and dangerous to 
the public peace. 

Times have changed since then. 

In these days benevolent persons 
establish coffee houses, having 
learned that they promote the public 
welfare. The reason for this is that 
they drink coffee at home them- 
selves, and know its virtue. 

Perhaps if it had been possible 
for King Charles to have known 
such coffee as we have to-day, the 
kind that is sold by Chase & San- 
born, he would have done different. 

No one can fail to be benefited 
by this the most delicious coffee 
known to the American public. 

Chase & Sanborn’s Seal Brand 
Java and Mocha always gives satis- 
faction and leaves a feeling of con- 
tentment whenever it is used. 

It does more. It insures good 
health because it is pure. 

Insist that your grocer shall give 

you Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee. 
' Either the Seal Brand in one and 
two-pound cans or any of their high 
grade coffees which you get in 
parchment-lined colored bags ; you 
will not be sorry. 


Chase & Sanborn's Coffees, 
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are fast plates, and you get the quality in them 
that you do in a slow plate. Buy them of your dealer 
FREE, Wzite,u for a tne Platinum 6 x7 Photograph of 
« Greylock Mountain printed from Berkshire Plate. 
BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., No. Adams, Mass. 


Sold by ANDREW J. 
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and not till then. 
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““MOLLY BENT FAR 
OVER THE EDGE. 





)LLY Beaufort was tall, 
bright-eyed, sun - browned 
and vigorous, proud of her 
well-developed muscles, and 
willing to prove her ability 
to compete with boys in 
running, rowing, swin- 
ming and other athletic 











\4 ay / pursuits, Throughout her 
4 | fifteen years she had 
t. | rarely known illness, and 
‘ ———' she bad never known fear, 
although she had seen danger. 


She was not an enthusiastic student, but the 
wish to excel replaced a finer zeal, so that she 
ranked high in her classes, and was eagerly 
anticipating a college career at Wellesley, when 
ber mother suddenly resolved to spend a year in 
Europe—this upon the entreaty of an old friend, 
who was confident that the waters of Kissingen 
would cure the rheumatism from which Mrs. 
Beaufort suffered. 

Molly, an only child, accompanied her mother 
not unwillingly. Most new experiences were 
new pleasures to her, and although she was | 
not an imaginative girl, the prospect of Europe 
overcame the regret at leaving her pony, her 
boat and her gymnasium class. 

At Kissingen Mrs. Beaufort was joined by 
her friend, Mrs. Wynne, and when the two | 
ladies were neither walking nor bathing nor 
sleeping, according to their physician’s com- | 
mands, they were too busy with reminiscences 
of their yOuth to bestow their usual attention on 
their children. Consequently the children were ; 
forced into each other’s society, and although 
oil and vinegar are not more essentially unlike, 
they also blended, after a preliminary stirring, 
into a pleasant combination. 

Julian Wynne was sixteen, the only son! 





ELLEN MAckuB, 












een) 


of a fanciful, widowed mother. Tle was a 
handsome, dreamy boy, instructed in every 
accomplishment his talents demanded and his 
tutors could impart, but ignorant of many 
exercises that a more stalwart physique would 
have asked and a public school would have 
enforced. 

To Molly, who met him in the dawn of her 
desire to hear the historical and poetical legends 
which adorn the country of the Thuringian 
Forest, Julian’s knowledge of those legends 
formed for a time an all-eclipsing attraction. 
Nothing better was desired by both mothers 
than that their children should inherit some 
share of their friendship, and Julian’s compan- 


ionship set Molly generally free from the maid | 


who otherwise must have followed her every 
step in the watchful, foreign watering-place, 
where no girl can appear in public alone. 

The boy and girl went for long walks to 
woodland restaurants, which were delightful 
with zither music and such sweet wild straw- 
berries as made even loyal American Molly 
prefer them to the big garden fruit which had 
been dear to her at home. They hired a pony 
phatton, and while Molly was the exultant 
“whip,” Julian told tales of the ruined castles 
toward which their drives tended that made her 
blue eyes shine yet more brightly with love of 
romance. 

They had become close chums before their 
mothers’ four weeks’ “cure” ended, and the 
party left Kissingen for Switzerland. This 
chumship, however, was not the friendship 
they both believed it, for while there was no 
hesitation in Julian’s liking, there was doubt 


in Molly’s heart that her clever and amiable | 


comrade might be lacking in a way she could 


| never pardon. 


She had seen him pale and tremble during a 





thunder-storm in the pine woods ; once he had 
looked faint when confronted with the victim 
of a runaway horse, a stalwart young Bavarian 
officer, who was gaily enduring the bandaging 
of a badly broken head. 

Molly assured herself that both these occa- 
sions had tried Julian's nerves, not his courage. 
But to her estimation, for a girl to be nervous 
was silly, while for a boy such a condition was 
only less shameful than that of cowardice. As 
they wandered from one picturesque town to 
another along the lovely shores of Lake Geneva, 
matter-of-fact Molly fell yet more under the 
charm of Julian’s ability to adorn, with fact 
or fiction, the scenes of their daily excursions— 
until a day came when a mischance sorely 
shook her affection, and revealed to him his 
failure in her esteem. 

As the splendid valley which bounds the 
southern end of Lake Geneva nears its farther 
limit of mountains, many magnificent ravines 
attract travellers, the most famous being the 
Gorge du Trent. Only forty feet wide at its 
entrance, it narrows slowly, and its rocky walls 


tower to such lofty heights that the strip of blue ! 
sky from which at certain hours slanting sun- | 


beams penetrate the chasm, is scarcely visible. 

Visitors enter this gorge on a slight gallery of 
planks, fastened to the rocks by irun stanchions, 
while at some depth below rushes a glacier-fed 
torrent, whose gloomy violence adds to the weird 
impressiveness of the scene. Up this gorge 
Julian and Molly one day gaily followed a 
guide. 

Julian had read many descriptions of this 


mountain fastness, yet he wus as unprepared i 


for the reality as Molly, who had hitherto 
heard little of it, and cared less. He grew 


silent as they advanced, while Molly asked eager ! 


questions, to which the guide made voluble 
answers ; and question and answer and the rush 
of the stream were magnified by the echo, which 
the slightest sound produces in such ravines. 

Presently Molly became silent, too, as she 
leaned upon the hand-rail and stared down at 
the murky water. She glanced at Julian, who 
stood gazing back at the distant gleam of light 
which marked the entrance. 

“It is grand, isn’t it?” she exclaimed. 


“It is horrible!” he replied, hurriedly ; and | 


his face, as he turned, was colorless. 
like a road to the place of lost souls.” 
Molly was aware of a shiver. She did not 
approve of it, and still less did she approve of 
the look in Julian’s eyes. If the guide saw 


“It is 


that look he might, being a stupid foreigner, | 
relate to succeeding tourists that an American , 


boy had been frightened by the gorge! 

“It is like a cellar!” she said, with a laugh 
which was not merry. “Let us go back.” ~ 

“Mademoiselle must first witness the finest 
effect of the gorge!” the guide declared, drawing 
a pistol from under his blue blouse. “The echo 
when I fire is the most famous in the Alps."”” 

“No, no!” Julian interposed. “The noise 
will be maddening.” 

The guide glanced from his pale face to Molly. 
“It is perfectly safe,” he began. “If monsieur 
fears —” 

“Nonsense! Monsieur is not afraid. Julian, 
how can you be so silly? Fire, please, guide!” 

The man obeyed. A chaos beyond imagina- 
tion succeeded. The echoes thundered down 
upon their rash provokers, they roared up from 
beneath them—and this crashing, crushing 
encompassment of noise brought with it a 
conviction that the mountains were rent asun- 
der and must overwhelm them. 

With a gasp, in half-physical, half-spiritual 
oppression, Molly clung to Julian’s arm. He 
swayed under her touch, his head drooped, and 
he would have fallen but for the vigorous grasp 
of the guide, who laid him gently on the floor of 
the gallery. He had not quite lost conscious- 
ness, however, and as the reverberations died 
away, he opened his eyes. 

“Let us get out of this terrible place!” he 
muttered, rising to his elbow. 

“I beg a thousand pardons for frightening 
monsieur!’’ the guide exclaimed. ‘“Mademoi- 
selle desired me to fire, and although ladies 
often weep because of the noise, I never knew 
@ young gentleman to be afraid.” 

“Why don’t you tell him that you were not 
afraid—that you are just a bunch of nerves?” 
Molly cried, wrathfully. Her French failed in 
such an emergency, but it seemed incredible 
that Julian should endure silently the sneer in 
the mountaineer’s fearless eyes. 

“T was afraid,” Julian answered, rising. 
“Although not for your life or mine.” 

Molly was dumb with scorn. 


“No need to alarm my mother about ine,” , path engrossed their attention. 
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Julian said, stiffly, when they emerged into 
the friendly, familiar sunshine again. 

Molly acquiesced shortly, while the guide 
agreed with a grin which made her cheeks 
burn, although it brought no color to Julian’s 
pale face. 

During the following two weeks the boy and 
girl did not speak of this episode, but it pos- 
sessed their thoughts to an extent which, with 
Molly, threatened to crowd out her liking for 
Julian. She tried to be just because of instinct 
and education. She reminded herself that 
Julian was far from robust, and that weak 
health might impose weak nerves on a boy 
without making him a coward. Alas! Julian 
had admitted that he was afraid! 

At this point she always broke off her 
meditations with a frown, and it was with 
increasing effort that the frown became a smile 
when Julian appeared. Nor did he fail to 
perceive the effort, or to guess its cause, and 
his own manner grew reserved. 

From Vevey they went to Interlaken, and 
the white peaks of the Jungfrau, the Ménch 
and the Eiger roused Julian to an enthusiasm 
which momentarily lost self - consciousness. 
But Molly listened doubtfully. 

“Only words!” she told herself. “I dare say 
when he grows older he will be a poet, and 
write beautiful things he does not really feel. 
How can he feel tiie fine things he says now of 
courage and devotion, when a mere noise makes 
him afraid?” 

And Julian, seeing the doubt under her long 
lashes, was silent again. 

They drove from Interlaken to Grindelwald, 
which lies close to the three great mountains— 
quaint Grindelwald, where gay summer hotels 
elbow brown, stone-roofed chalets, and are 
almost shouldered by a glacier. 

With her first glimpse of it that glacier 
became a temptation to Molly. It is, in truth, 
the most tame of glaciers, incapable of harm 
to the least experienced of tourists in such 
portions of it as are plainly indicated for their 
visits, and it has provided a pleasant pride to 
Many a modest traveller, who would otherwise 
possess no agreeable illusions as to his or her 
Alpine experiences. 

Molly, however, was not modest, either in 
her aspirations or her estimate of her ability to 
achieve them. This dirty yellow ice-field, she 
declared, was as little like the shining, white 
glaciers which hung far up on the Ménch’s 
lofty sides as a mangy tame bear is like the 
magnificent monsters of the north. She desired 
to see the real thing face to face. 

Julian said scarcely a word during the long 
entreaties, the many assurances of caution by 
which Mrs. Beaufort’s reluctant permission 
was won. But when a brief and limited 
expedition was finally agreed upon, Molly 
learned that he meant to accompany her, and 
that he had secured the services of the best,. 
known guide in Grindelwald to show them the 
beginning of one of the greater glaciers. 

The fickle Swiss weather, which was just 
then fine, might change at any hour, so they 
set forth in the freshness of the next day’s 
dawn. 

The morming was beautiful, and as they 
passed the last chalet and turned from the 
familiar glacier which Molly scorned to the 
dazzling whiteness which towered above them, 
a curious flutter came to her throat. She met 
Julian's shining eyes. 

“It is like a vision of the great white throne!” 
he murmured. 

“What other boy would have had such a 


| fancy?” Molly thought, with enthusiasm. 


But a few moments later her enthusiasm 


‘ cooled. They had paused to get breath for a 


yet rougher climb, and Franz pointed to the 
Jungfrau’s gleaming sides, which were visible 
from that ledge. 

“There fell the avalanche which killed a 
German professor and two guides last year,” 
he announced. “Their bodies were found a 
thousand feet below the path from which they 
were dashed.” 

Molly glanced at Julian, whose gaze had 
followed the guide’s direction, and she saw him 
shiver. 

“We didn’t come here to stand still!” she 
cried, gaily. “It is as cold as January at 
home.”* 

But she resolved that if Julian allowed this 
brave Franz to guess, as the other guide had 
guessed, that he was a coward, she would 
never shame herself by another excursion in 
his company. 

Presently the scramble up the steep, slippery 
There was no 
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their fuoting. They were not roped together, for 
the way was considered safe so far as they were | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


word and scarcely a thought for anything beyond | the freezing veins of the crouching figure whose | see Julian, who was still unable to leave his 


outlines he could dimly discern. 
It is a tale told to many an Alpine traveller 


room. Quite the same Molly that she had been 
before her terrible adventure she would never 


going, yet it was increasingly hard work. When ' each summer, that when the rescue party reached | be again. She was a gentler Molly—a Molly 
Franz declared that his promise to the “Indy | the glacier, and that hoarse, steadfast speaking | more tender to weakness she did not share, less 


mothers” at the hotel bound him to take his 
charges no farther, Molly sank with a sigh of ; 
fatigue upon the blanket he flung down. 

All around was whiteness, and all above— 
up—up to the far blue sky. They three were! 
alone in a still, chill world, and to the two new- | 
comers the awe of it was beyond any triumph 
in having attained it. 

“How do you like the Minch, mein Frau-| 
lein?” Franz asked, quite understanding their 
silence. “He does not give his visitors a warm 
welcome, eh ?”’ 

“He is a gloomy old snow-man, who ought to 
be left to himself,” Molly laughed, springing to! 
her feet. “Show me that famous crevasse into | 
which you said you would let me peep, Franz. | 
Then we will eat our luncheon and go home.” 

“There is the crevasse,”’ Franz replied, pointing 
to a jagged, dark line which traversed the icetield | 
at a short distance. “I must hold your hand, 
fraulein, and the young gentleman will wait for 
his turn.” f 

Cautiously he led her forward to the brink of , 
the chasm. Laughing and clinging to the big 
brown hand, Molly gazed into darkness between 
walls of ice, gray as rock and as solid. 

“Tt doesn’t seem very deep!’’ she grumbled. 

“That is because it is so narrow that the eye 
is deceived,” Franz explained. “Objects thrown 
in here are found again in the stream nea: the 
hotel at Grindelavald.” 

“Why, that is miles away!” 

“This crevasse descends thousands of feet, 
apparently straight down as a plummet falls.” 
Molly bent farther over the edge. A puff of 
frosty breeze flung her heavy braid against her 
cheek. With a violent start she slipped from the 
guide’s hold. 

An instant her light figure wavered on that 
terrible verge—and she was gone, without even 
acry! 

For a breathless space the two whom she had 
left stared at the spot from which she had van- 
ished, as if believing that if they continued to 
look for her she would reappear. Julian stirred | 





was heard, old Franz broke into sobs. 

“Now for your turn!”’ he cried to the young 
chamois-hunter, who was preparing to descend 
the chasm at the end of a rope. “But never dare 
to say that you saved her! There would be only 
the fraulein’s body for you to bring up to us, if 
the young gentleman had not kept her alive with 
his blessed talking !”” 

Molly has no clear idea of how she was lifted 
to the verge of the crevasse in the arms of the 
chamois-hunter, and no idea whatever of the 
slow procession which carried her and the yet 
more exhausted Julian back to Grindelwald. 

Three days elapsed befure Molly, restored 
almost to her usual cheery self, was allowed to 
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‘ confident of such superiority as she might justly 
claim. For she will remember while life lasts 
that she owed her life to the devotion and 
endurance of the boy whom she had ignurantly 
despised. 

Nor is that remembrance likely to grow less 
fervent because Julian refused to consider him- 
| self a hero. 


“If you had broken down and stopped talking, | 


I should have fainted and probably slid off!’" she 
cried, with tears. “I felt your voice about me 
more strongly than that other’s arms when he 
came. How could you guess?” 

“Just because I am no fearless hero.” Julian 
answered, gaily. “But only, as you used to call 
me, a bunch of nerves!” 
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Six Youthful Expeditions. 


HAT the ocean is to the fisherfolk on 
the coast, the Great Woods were to us 


boys and girls of the inland Maine | row of hives and flew away to the woods. An_ party, not counting hounds and dogs. 


I.—When we Smothered the Outlaw Dogs. 


' which for several years we took a great interest. 
Swarms of bees sometimes deserted a neighbor’s 


country bordering the wilderness whfth occupied, | old trapper and basket-maker, named Hews, 
and still occupies, the central and northern parts} whom the boys knew as “Old Hewey,” often 
of the state—the great game region where now so! hunted bees by “lining” them, and he had thus 
many sportsmen and tourists go every season for traced one of these runaway swarms to an im- 
recreation, and to hunt deer, caribou and moose. , mense swamp elm, on the borders of a bog in a 
Twenty-five years ago it was far less frequented | brulé where there had been a forest fire, and 
than it is now; many parts of it then had never where afterward great quantities of fireweed, 
been penetrated at all, save perhaps by Indian | goldenrod, frost-flower and other honey-bearing 
hunters and a few “prospectors” in the service | plants had sprung up. 
of lumber companies. For four miles beyond Clear Pond Old Hewey 
To the boys of the farms which, like little | had “spotted” a line through the forest to the 
coves and bays, were notched into its southerly ! great elm, and had put his mark on the tree to 
borders, this great forest tract was a veritable; warn off trespassers. He had waited only for 


first, but as he sprang toward the crevasse Franz 


grasped him. 
“She is past help, poor maiden !*" he muttered. 


realm of mystery. Almost anything might come 
out of the Great Woods—bears, moose, “lucivees,”” 
“Canucks” and those nondescript, indefinable 


snow, so that he could haul the honey home on a | 
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disguised as a sheep, near a flock in hj . 

pasture: he ensconced himself in a a ares - 
sheep-pelts and covered his head with wool’! 
| But the dogs, suspecting that they were dis. 
| covered, decamped that night to the Great Woods, 

and never returned home afterward, thus showin, 
they were aware that their crimes were it 
pardonable. 

| Not unlike certain human outlaws of whom 
we read, these canine ones took refuge in 
j cavern,—the cave by Overset Pond,—and con. 
tinued to make forays by night into the pastures 
| of the farmers. i 

It was Rufus Frost and another young man 
named Emerson Needham, the former owner of 
! Bender, who tracked the band to their retreat. 

Finding it impossible to call or drive the crimi. 
nals out, they blocked the entrance of the den 
with large stones, and then came home to devise 
some way of destroying them— since it is a 
: pretty well-established fact that when once a dog 

has relapsed into the savage habits of his wild 
ancestry he can never be reclaimed. 

Some one suggested suffocating the dogs with 
brimstone fumes; and so, early the following 
morning, Rufus and Emerson, heading a party 
of fifteen men and boys, came to the house of our 
near neihbor, Mr. Edwards, who kept bees, to 
borrow brimstone rolls. Their coming, on such 
an errand, carried a wave of excitement from 
farmhouse to farmhouse. Old [lewey was sent 
for and joined the party, in spite of his rheumatic 
legs. Every boy in the neighborhood begged 
earnestly to go: and the most of us, on one plea 
and another, obtained permission to do so. 

All told, 1 believe, there were twenty-six in the 
Entering 
, the woods by an old lumber trail, we proceeded 
' first to Stoss Pond, then through Black Ash 

Swamp, and thence over a mountainous wouded 

ridge to Overset Pond. 

To us smaller boys, whose feet were cold, the 
distance appeared endless. We seemed to be 
going to the remote depths of the wilderness; 
and what a savage aspect the snowy evergreen 
forest wore that morning! At last we came out 
on the pond. It looked very black, for the ice 
had not yet formed over it; and the snow-clad 
| crag where the cave was, on the farther side, 
| loomed up, dazzling white by contrast. 
Rufus and Emerson were there already, and 








hand-sled ; but before a favorable time came for , they shouted across to us that the dogs had not 
making the trip, he fell ill of rheumatic fever, ! escaped. We then all hurried on over the snowy 





“You shall not risk your life uselessly !”” 
“She is calling me!”” Julian panted. “There! 
Again!” 


And through the stillness floated up the very | Strange things and happenings in this forest | 


ghost of a voice: “Julian! Julian!” 


not fallen far. On your hands and knees—se | 
you will not grow dizzy—can you see her?” 

They crouched side by side, peering into 
the chasm, where at first they saw nothing 
but black emptiness. 

“Here 1 am, Molly!” Julian shouted, 
and the clear tone was eagerly confident. 
“Franz has a rope. We will have you up 
at once.”” 

“Hurry! Hurry, or I shall slip farther!" 

the faint call fluttered. Then they saw her. 
She was lying on a ledge of mingled snow 
and ice, which had formed half across the 
crevasse at a considerable distance below 
the brink. Fortunately she had plunged 
into soft snow, but this had parted and slid 
off the ridge, leaving her on ice. 

Franz groaned. “Too far! This rope, 
which was meant to bind us, if need were, 
for our return, will never reach ber!”’ 

“Are you there, Julian? Speak to me! 
Speak to me!” 

“Of course I’m here. And Franz is 
going back to the village for a longer rope.” 

“T shall be gone close upon two hours, 
and she will not live half that time!” 
muttered the old guide, as he hurried away. 

Like an echo came a wail from the 
crevasse. “I shall die! Julian, speak to 
me, or I shall die!” 

“He is gone,” Julian declared, cheer- 
fully, although his head reeled tu gaze down 
the abyss, and although his position on the 
edge of the ice was of real danger. At any 


creatures and ghostly presences which old hunt- | which left him so crippled that he told several of | stones and logs on the shore of the pond to reach 


ers tell of about their camp-fires. 
There were legends and stories of a great many 


| the boys they might have his bee-tree “to the 
| halves,”’ if they could find it. 
By the time we were ten or twelve years old, 


| the place. 
Tt was a gruesome sort of den, back under an 
‘overhang of rocks seventy feet high. Near the 


, Tegion: of a lake in which there were trout that’ many of us boys had made short jaunts into the dark aperture which the boys had blocked, quan- 
“God is good tous!” Franz gasped. ‘She has | weighed forty pounds; of a bottomless pond at} wouds, generally in the company of older boys | tities of lange, freshly gnawed bones lay in the 


the foot of a crag six hundred feet high; of a 





“‘RUFUS AND EMERSON * * * WITH SOME DIFFICULTY 


INTRODUCED THE KETTLE INSIDE.” 


or men. We all knew Stoss Pond, where there 
was a beaver colony, and Otter Pond and 
Mud Pond, and also Clear Pond, and we 
had been to several brooks where there 
were plenty of trout, and to Overman’s 
lumber-camp, and to “the old slave’s farm” 
where, previous to the Civil War, an escaped 
negro from distant Virginia had lived alone 
for ten years. 

. ‘Togo far into the Great Woods, however, 
was forbidden by our parents. The story 
of a boy named Luke Rice, who had gone 
hunting in the woods one November after- 
noon, and had never returned, was often 
told us as a warming against venturing 
farther than Clear Pond. 

My first trip into the Great Woods was 
a memorable event. It was in November, 
and about four inches of snow, the first of 
the season, had fallen two nights before. 
A party of men and boys, equipped with 
an old kettle, brimstone rolls, crowbars, 
axes and guns, set off to smother a band of 
outlaw dogs which had been killing sheep 
and calves during the entire autumn. The 
fall of snow had aided in the tracking of 
the evildvuers. Two young men with a 
hound had traced them to a cave at the foot 
of a crag on the shore of a small pond, 
known as Overset Pond. 

A peculiar interest attached to these 
canine outlaws. All four had been trusted, 
much-prized dogs, belonging to farmers of 
the neighborhood. The leader of the pack, 


moment he might slip if he were shaken by the mine of pure plumbum where the Indians once | a large half-breed Newfoundland, called Bender, 
trembling which only his will controlled. “I cut off the lead in chunks, for bullets; of a brook, , had been an especial favorite in his master’s 
wish you could see him run, that big Franz!! far away, where bits of gold the size of barley | family, and was unusually intelligent. One of 
Tle jumps like a chamois from one ice-block to kernels could be picked up; of a long, winding | the others was a handsome collie, named Watch. 


another !”” 


“Dying! Nonsense! 
brave, Molly!” 

“And I thought you were—are you there, 
Julian? When you don’t speak, I think you 
are gone!"” 

Julian laughed again. “This is hard on you, 
Molly, but I shall never be so sure again that my 
nudience will not runaway! Speak to you? I 
mean to talk to you until Franz comes bac 

And be kept his word. During nearly two 
hours his voice sounded among those shining 


Is thought you were 





peaks, and still the soul triumphed over the body, | 


and his will controlled his nerves. 


cavern which the waters of a brook had worn; | 
“You wouldn't laugh if I were dying, Julian?” | of a “blow-hole’’ on a mountain whence strong | 


gusts of wind issued; of an old root- and herb- 
gatherer, called Doctor Digzeo, who spent his life 
in wanderings, and who would be sometimes 
found by hunters sitting on a log. and who was 
always chewing cuhosh root; of a panther which 
for years had had its den under the rocks that 
bordered Stoss Pond : of a wild man that lived in 
acaveon Musquash stream, and always shouted, 


| “Peter’s dead!”’ exactly at sunrise. 


Of more recent and particular interest to us, 
however, was the running away of the young 
cattle of our neighbor, Mr. Sylvester — three 


The third, a buff-colored bulldog known as Tige, 
was somewhat less a favorite; but the fourth, a 
brindled mongrel, Skip, had been the household 
pet in the Baxter family, who lived only two 
miles from us. 

They were all well-fed, well-treated dogs with- 
out excuse for vagrancy, and how they came to 
lapse into the wild, fierce habits of freebooters is 
not clear. But dogs, it seems, as well as men, 
inay fall from grace and enter on a life of crime; 
and it was believed that the well-bred, exemplary 
old Bender was the ringleader, who led the 
others astray. 

For a time they lived double lives, that of 
peaceAble farm-dogs by day, and woltish sheep- 





snow, Which to us boys presented a very ghastly 
appearance. 
Those in advance had already kindled a fire of 

' drift-stuff not far away on the shore. The 
i hounds and dogs which had come with the party, 
| scenting the outlaw dogs in the cave, were bark- 
| ing noisily; and from within could be heard a 
| mutted but savage bay of defiance. 
| “That’s old Bender!” exclaimed Emerson. 
{* And he knows right well, too, that his time’s 
come!" 
| “Suppose they will show fight ?"" several asked. 

“Fight! Yes!" cried Old Hewey, who had 
now hobbled up. “They'll fight worse than any 
wild critters!" 

One of the older boys, Ransom Frost, declared 
that he was not afraid to take a club and go into 
the cave. 

“Don’t you think of such a thing!” exclaimed 
Old Hewey. “They're desperate dogs! They'd 
pitch onto you like tigers! The dogs know 
there's no hope for them, and they’re going to 
fight—if they get the chance!” 

It was a dificult place to approach, and several 
different plans of attack were proposed. When 
the two hounds and three dogs which had come 
up with us barked and scratched at the heavy, 
flat stones which Rufus and Emerson had piled 
in the mouth of the cave, old Bender and Tige 
would rush forward on their side of the obstruc- 
| tion, with savage growls. Yet when Old Hewey, 
; Rufus, or any of the others attempted to steal up 
with their guns, tu shoot through the chinks, 
| the outlaws drew back out of sight, in the glouin. 
| There was a fierceness in their growling such as 
| I never have heard from other dogs. 

The owner of Watch, the cullie, now crept uy 
close and called to his former pet. “I think J 
can call my dog out,”’ said he, 

He called long and endearingly: ‘Come, 
Watch! Come, good felow! You know me, 
Watch! Come out! Come, Watch. come!” 

But the outlawed Watch guve not a sign of 
recognition or affection; he stood with the band. 

Tige’s former master then tried the same thing, 
but elicited only a deep growl of hostility. 

“Oh, you can whistle and call, but you won't 
get the dogs to go back on one another!” 
chuckled Old Hewey. “The dogs have taken 
an oath together. They won’t trust ye—and, J 
swan, I wouldn’t either, if I was in their places: 
They know you are Judases."” 

It was decided that the brimstone should be 








Stories, poems, prayers, psalms—everything the | pasture and taken tothe Great Woods. where they 
vigorous young memory possessed he repeated , were supposed to be living at Beaver Meadows, 
many times. Toward the end of his ordeal he and which had become so wild that no one could 
scarcely knew what words he spoke. 


of ten” to him, that his familiar voice Kept | a moose, had joined them. 
madness from the strained nerves, and life within | ‘Then, too, there was the “big beetree," in 


| heifers and two other animals which had left their | 


But he; approach them. A hunter who had seen them ' 
knew, and the knowledge “was as the strength | while in pursuit of deer declared that a horse, or | 


killers by night; for they concealed their| used at once. Live embers from the fire were 
“nocturnal forays cunningly by washing the! put in the kettle. Green, thick boughs were cut 
blood off their coats. For two months they | from fir-trees hard by; and then, while the oder 
passed wholly unsuspected. ‘Members of the party stood in line in front of 

In a previous sketch in The Companion, I the hole beneath the rocks, to strike down the 
have related how these dogs were detected and , dogs if they succeeded in getting out, Rufus and 
identified by Rufus Frost, who lay in wait, / Emerson removed some of the stones, and with 
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some difficulty introduced the kettle inside, | away. Bender was then discovered lying only 
amidst a chorus of ugly growls from the belea- | a few feet back from the entrance. He appeared 
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down at the big hole in the centre through which 
they had entered. 
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‘drove to’ church from considerable distances, 
‘many young men and girls on horseback, and 


guered outlaws. The brimstone was then put 
into the kettle, more fire applied, and the hole 
covered quickly with boughs. And now even we 
small boys were allowed to bear a hand, scraping 
up snow and piling it over the boughs, the better 
to keep in the smoke and fumes. 

The splutter of the burning sulphur could 
plainly be heard through the barrier, and also 
the loud, defiant bark of old Bender and the/ 
erowls of Tige. 


to have dashed the kettle aside, as if seeking | 


to quench the fire and smoke. Tige was close 
behind him; Skip and Watch were farther back. 
Very stark and grim all four looked when finally 
they were hauled out with a pole and hook and 
given a finishing shot. 

It was thought best to burn the bodies of the 
outlaws. The fire on the shore was replenished 
with a great quantity of driftwood, fir boughs 
and other dry stuff which we gathered, and 


Very soon the barking ceased, and there was | the four carcasses heaved up on the pile. It was 
a great commotion, during which we heard the ‘a calm day, but thick, dark clouds had by this 
kettle rattle. This was succeeded presently by | time again overspread the sky, causing the pond 
a fierce, throaty snarling of such pent-up rage to look still blacker. The blaze gained headway ; 
that the chills ran down the backs of us little: and a dense column of smoke and sparks rose 
fellows as we listened. After a few minutes: straight upward toa great height. Owing tothe 
this, too, ceased. For a little space there was, snow and the darkening heavens, the fire wore a 
complete silence ; then began the strangest sound very ruddy aspect, and I vividly recall how its , 


On this the darkies used to moralize quaintly: the negroes in wagons. As the settlements were 
“Dis here foolishness of dese turkeys des’ shows | too far apart to permit night services, there were 
dat it won't do to be too high-minded in dis i sometimes two sermons on Sunday. One was 
world. You’s got ter look down sometimes. If' preached at eleven o’clock, after which there 
yer don't, yer foot sho to go ’stray.”” was a recess of an hour, when the basket dinner 

Constant and free intercourse from early child- was eaten; and then the congregation reassem- 
hood to mature years developed between the | bled and listened to the second sermon. The 
young white masters and their black companions _ whites and blacks listened to the same sermon, 
a bond of sympathy which not even the abolition , joined in the same services and songs, the blacks 
of slavery has wholly broken ; and these ties of seated in the galleries; or if there were no 
real affection between boys of both colors, galleries, in a part of the church designated 
between the white girls and their black maids. exclusively for their use. 
between the very young white children and thei: , The authority of the master over the slave was 
black “mammies” and nurses, ought to be | never exerted in matters of religious creed. The 
@ sufficient explanation of that wonderful loyalty | slaves had absolute freedom to select the denomi- 


of the slaves to the defenceless women and children 
left on the plantations during the Civil War. 
In the fall season there were “corn shuckings,”” 


I ever heard. 


as we sometimes hear it in the loose window- 
casements of a deserted house. Hardly audible 


sank and rose again. It was not a whine, as for 


melancholy crackling was borne along the white: when the negroes from adjoining plantations | 
It was like the sad moaning of the stormy wind, | shore, as we turned away and retraced our steps | met, first on this place gnd then on that, and | 


homeward. 


So powerfully did this first jaunt up in the| worked. When the work was finished at night, | 
at first, it rose fitfully, moaning, moaning, then ' Great Woods appeal to the imaginations of us | they seized the young white master of the place, ; 


youhger lads that thenceforward, for a number 


| shucked the great piles of corn, singing as they 


| and hoisting him on their shoulders, bore him 


pity or mercy, but a kind of canine farewell to of years, the fondest dream of our lives was to’ triumplfantly around the premises to the great 
life; the death-song of the outlaws. This, too,|go on such expeditions. I should be quite | supper-table, still singing their ‘corn songs.’’ 


ceased after a little; but Old Hewey did not | unable to tell in words how much enjoyment 
advise taking away the boughs for fifteen or and happy anticipation centred in these excur- barbecues marked the day for the darkies. The) 


On the Fourth of July the great plantation 


twenty minutes. “Makea sure job on’t,” hesaid. sions, but I hope to be permitted to describe five entire expense was of course borne by the 


Choking fumes issued from the cave for some 
time after it was opened and the stones pulled 


of the more adventurous of them. 
(To be continued.) 





BOYHOOD IN THE SOUTH. 


Y birthplace was my father’s plantation 
M in Upson County, Georgia, on the banks 
of the Flint River, and there my early 
boyhood was passed in the days before the war, 


when there were no railroads, no telegraphs, no! plantation was the negro fore- 


daily newspapers, and few mails in that portion 
of the country. The cost of postage on a letter 
was five or ten cents, according to its size and the 


distance it was to go. The mails were carried in | 
well-settled districts on horseback, and between | 


important towns in stage-coaches. As the 
evaches, drawn by teams of four horses, with 
bugles sounding their approach, swept along the 
roads, they aroused in the country peuple more 
interest than would now be excited by the finest 
train of Pullman cars. The drivers, mounted on 
their lofty seats, were the envy of aspiring boys. 

The building of the first school that I attended 


stood in a woodland not far from the main high- | 


way. It was built of hewn logs, but was well 
finished inside and out. At each end of the 
room there was an immense chimney, and in 
those broad fireplaces during the winter months 
great log fires were kept burning. The logs for 
this purpose were cut and brought in by details 
of the larger boys. 


The Teacher Used the Rod. 


The schoolmaster was an Irishman named 
Doster, with ruddy complexion, clean-shaven 
face, and hair as black as a raven. He was a, 
man of medium size, but when engaged in his 
favorite amusement of flogging, he seemed to 
grow to huge proportions. His seat was near 
the centre of the room, and he kept eager watch 
over the whole of it. The larger students were | 
seated at desks arranged about the centre. The 
small boys sat on a bench which extended from 
one end of the room to the other. | 

At specified hours all the small boys were 
required to spend a certain length of time in 
writing with pen and ink. The pen was a goose 
quill, converted into proper shape by Doster’s 
sharp penknife. During the time given to writing | 
lessons, we little penmen turned our faces to the 
wall in order to use a sloping desk which was 
attached there. Thus our backs were turned 
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| his feet as it came down, and 
then pounded it with an iron 
| bar. 

The packer on my father’s 


| man, known only as “Captain” 
| —a very impressive personage, 
tall and straight, with side 
whiskers, and of austere bear- 
ing. Tle seemed to “boss” not 
only the negroes, but every- 
body and everything on the 
plantation. He would vwme 
out of this packing process. 
covered from head to foot with 
a thin coating of lint cotton, 
looking like a man of snow 
with a black face. His habit 
was to get rid of that fine fleecy 
lint by burning it off. Applied 
near his ankles, the flame ran 
over him in a second, cleaning 
off the lint with no perceptible 
damage to his clothing. 

When about six years old I 
was standing by the fire, when 
Captain came out of the cotton 
bag covered with an unusual 
amount of lint, and ordered me, 
“Touch me off now!” [ 
obeyed. The blaze swept over 
him, cleaning off the lint from 
| foot to head—and the side 
whiskers, too! This cured him 
of that habit. 

Several years after this my 
father moved to north Georgia. 
Although plantation life there 
differed somewhat frum that peculiar to the 
cotton belt, there were the same patriarchal and 
kindly relations of the white master to his black 
slaves, the same free intercourse between the 
white and black boys on the plantation. The 
young white masters felt themselves responsible 
for the protection of their black followers in case 
of conflicts with other boys; and I may add that 
the black companions of my boyhood drew me 


master. The negroes, old and young, male and 
female, assembled and roasted whole carcasses 
of pigs and lambs and kids, ending with a frolic 
of strange games and dancing at night. 


The great holiday of the year was the “Chris’- | 


mas time,” as it was then called. At this festive 
occasion there was scarcely any restriction put 
upon the slaves; no limit to the liberties they 
were permitted to take with “ole marster” and 
‘qnissus” and the younger members of the 
household. The excited darkies felt at liberty 
to creep silently into ‘the white folks’s house” at 
earliest dawn, and often before the dawn, on 
Christmas morning, and startle every member of 





the househokt by shouting “Chris'mas gif’. 
ev’ybody !** and all responded with some present. 

I have never known any one, white or black, 
who had any idea of the authorship of the strange , 


nation which they preferred. A majority of 
, professing Christians among them preferred at 
that day, and still do now they are free, the 
Baptist and Methodist churches. The devoted 
Methodist circuit-riders exerted a great influence 
| for good among them, as did the earnest Baptist 
preachers, whose mode of ‘baptism—immersion— 
was very impressive. 


She Thought It Risky. 


This sacred rite at that period was invariably 
performed in creeks or rivers. On one of these 
occasions the candidate for immersion was a 
negro woman not remarkable for spirituality, but 
in view of her profession of faith, the minister 
in charge could not become her judge or refuse 
' the baptism which she asked. 

She was fat and heavy; the minister was 
| small and delicate; the water was deep, and the 
j bottom of the stream slippery. It was easy to 
immerse her, but impossible for him to raise her 
‘to her feet. Finally she succeeded in raising 
herself. Dazed and wiping her face with both 
hands, she said, in reproachful tones: “Some 
white man gwine to lose a nigger wid dis heah 
' little ole preacher yit.” 

: The Rev. Dr. Godfrey was an able and devoted 
Methodist minister, who pos- 
sessed the faculty of greatly 
interesting the negroes. 
Before relating a little story 
about him, let me explain 
that sweet potatoes are called 
“taters”’ by the negroes, and 
one variety, called “yam,” is 
greatly preferred, all others 
being called ‘common taters.’” 
Dector Godfrey, in explain- 
ing to a large audience of 
colored people a certain text 

* in the Bible, said: “This is 
my understanding of the 
meaning of these words ; but 
I must tell you that the com- 
mentators do not agree with 
me.” 

After the doctor finished 
his sermon, the sympathetic 
old negro deacon met him as 
he left the church, and hand- 
ing him a large potato, said: 
“Doctor, I heah yer say jes’ 
now dat common taters don’ 
’gree wid yer, so I brung yer 
dis fine yam!” 

Inbred as is hospitality 
among the Southern planters, 

- their ruined fortunes have 
now rendered impracticable 
such visiting as was common 
fifty years ago. At that time 
large numbers of people of 
wealth, education and refine- 
ment lived upon the planta- 
tions, and the hospitality was 
boundless. When a planter 
paid a visit he frequently 
carried wife, children, servants, carriages, horses, 
and settled down for an indefinite period of social 

_ enjoyment, usually lasting for weeks. 

At the school which I attended after leaving 





songs the negroes used to sing. I recall one of that of the detested Doster, there were “‘compo- 
their dancing songs, to the rhythm of which they ; sition days” and “speaking days” in each week. 
kept time not only by the shuffle of feet, but by ' On the former the larger girls and boys were 


into a larger munber of pitched battles in their | 
toward the teacher. 


the patting of their hands: 


Corn-atalk fiddle 

An’ er shoe-string 
Frog in de middle, 

But he can’t jump Joe. 


bow; 


Instead of requiring us to write words and 
sentences, Doster compelled us to fashion fish- 
hooks, tongs, scissors and other objects of utilit 
The master inoved quietly behind this long line 
of youngsters and peeped over their shoulders. 
If he discovered a boy forming his tish-hook 
upside down or making some other mistake, he | 
would storm at him from behind : “What are you 
doing?”” Of course the culprit’s pen and the 
pens of half a dozen other startled boys shot 
across the paper, blurring, splotching and spoiling 
the whole page. This nervousness and waste of 
paper furnished Doster with the opportunity for 
teaching greater skill, self-poise and economy by ! 
the rod. 

On the plantations of that day there was no 
machinery for compressing cotton into bales. 
The long bag was hung under a platform with a 
large round hole in the fluor, through which the 
lint cotton was thrown by hand into the swinging 
bag below. The packing was done by the most 
faithful and stalwart negro on the place, who 





| defence than I afterward fought in my four 


years of service in the Confederate army. 
The smaller boys, black and white, hunted 


. | Tabbits in the daytime and possums and coons . 


at night with dogs. The larger boys rode in tlie 


| fox-chase with packs of carefully bred hounds, 


and in the exhilarating pursuit of wolves when 
these ravenous beasts had stolen into the sheep- 
folds at night. Thus Southern boys generally 
became expert riders. 


Penning Wild Turkeys. 


Penning wild turkeys was a favorite sport. 
These extremely wary birds were enticed by 
strewn corm or wheat into a ditch which passed 


poles. On the inside of the pen the ditch was 
covered for a space of two feet or more. The 
turkey in the ditch went picking up the grain till 
he came into the pen. Once inside, the high- 


the narrow spares between the rails, running 





stood inside the bag and tramped the cotton with 


under one wall of a covered pen built of rails or | 


This was the solo, sung by a male or female | 


dancing alone in the centre of a great circle; and— 
then all joined hands and danced around the 
| central figure, repeating several times over: 


Frog in de middle. 


But he can’t jump Joe; 
You'll nebber get out 
‘TH you jump Jim Crow. | 


Many other stanzas of equal merit followed. 

Another dancing song was sung, two lines by | 
the male dancers, and then two by their female 
partners. First the men sang: 


Hop light, ladies, de eake's all dough; 
Nebber min’ de weather, so de wind don’ blow. 


To this the feminine response came : 


Hop light, brudder, and hop jes’ so, 
Nehbber min’ rockin’ de heel an’ toe. 


_And the fiddle screeched and the banjo twanged | 
‘as the darkies swayed and whirled. 
Among my earliest recollections are the great 


usually called the “meeting-house,”’ on Sundays 


| themselves and sometimes by the teacher. 


| required to read aloud before the whole school 
| what were supposed to be original compositions 
lor essays on subjects, sometimes selected by 
And 
on the speaking days all of the boys, except the 
smallest children, were required to declaim from 
the stage some selection committed to memory. 


How Peter Declaimed. 


During these declamation exercises the school 
was permitted to applaud successes and laugh 
at failures, which not only added interest and 
piquancy to the occasion, but stimulated the 
boys to perfect themselves in juvenile oratory, 
and was most helpful in developing self-control. 
The teacher himself would occasionally add to 
the school’s amusement by some good-natured 
remark at the expense of the declaimer. A friend 
of mine named Peter was then attending a schvol 
where the same custom was in vogue, and he had 
selected for his speech that extract from Patrick 
Henry’s famous oration, which begins with the 
words: “I have but one lamp by which my feet 


headed birds attempted to escape only through | gatherings of the people at the old country church, are guided, and that is the lamp of experience.” 


Peter.confidently mounted the rostrum; but 


constantly around the pen, and never looking and often on Saturdays. The planters’ families | although he had quietly memorized his piece in his 
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own room, he had not, as was the habit of more | Clay as the statesman winning position, power wrong topic. He addressed several remarks to’ Road Tumers until he went up to town 


experienced boys, gone to the woods, thundered 


away at the trees, and so accustomed his ears to | 


his own voice in declamation. Hence, startled 
by his own tones as he shouted from the stage, 
“T have but one lamp—lamp—lamp—” he could 
get no farther. His speech had gone from his 
memory. He passed his left hand across his fore- 
head in a vain effort to recall it, while with his 
right he pulled at his trousers as if he thought it 
might have slipped down into his pocket ; but it 
came not. He began again: “I have but one 


lamp — lamp— lamp—”’ and then the teacher, | 


amidst roars of laughter from the schoul, said: 
“Come down, Peter; your lamp has gone out.” 
Speaking of orations reminds me of a singular 
experience of my own. During my junior year 
at the University of Georgia I had the honor of 


being selected by the faculty as one of the six | 


junior orators for the commencement exercises. 
Now, as I had imbibed from my father, who 


was an old-time Whig, an ardent admiration for | 


Henry Clay, I prepared for my commencement 
oration an elaborate eulogy upon this great 
Kentuckian, considered by his followers the ideal 
statesman of his day. I had expended upon this 
speech the labor of many days and nights. 


and fame, despite the poverty and discourage- 
ments of his youth; Clay as the foremost orator 
of his day, as the author of the timely compro- 
mises and the apostle of peace,—had been 
described in the strongest and most glowing 
sentences of which my boyish intellect was 
capable. 

The last finishing touches had been given 
and the speech committed to memory, when the 
faculty notified me, and only a short time before 
commencement, that I must select another sub- 


his horse as to standing quietly or “‘whoa back- 
ing,” then tried again. 

“Hiram started haying 2” he asked. 

Ehnira buried her face in her handkerchief and 
began to cry. 


at the November election. As he stood on the steps 
of the town house, consulting the memoranda 
he had made for the day’s convenience, and 
crossing out those already attended to, the words 
“Andrew Meecham— Hiram’s folks,” on the 
The cold shivers crept over Jason. He wished opposite page caught hiseye. Andrew, who also 
himself at home. | was popular in politics, was easily found, and 
“Oh, now, 1 wouldn’t do that,’’ he suggested, ' Jason drew him one side to make inquiries. 
anxiously. “Oh, they’re as well as could be expected,” 
{ His companion regained composure with an replied Andrew, in the usual formula. “The 
effort. “I hope you don’t mind,” she said in a children’s well and the crops turned out fairly, 


ject; that it was against the policy of the | 
university to permit eulogies upon living 
statesmen ! 

This announcement filled me with consterna- 
tion. To choose another subject seemed impos- 
sible. It was Clay or nothing. Even if a subject 
could be thought of, the time was too short for 
suitable preparation. This theme or utter failure 
seemed the only alternatives ; and yet the faculty | 
were relentless. “ 

I am afraid that my grief was not as profound ! 
| as it should have been over the death of Henry | 
; Clay, which occurred a few days before com- 
| mencement, and just in time to permit the 
delivery of my eulogy. 


“But they’ve all talked around 
every way to keep from speakin’ Hiram’s name. 
It seems good to hear it spoke so ‘natural.”” 

There was no lack of conversation after that. 
The widow talked eagerly of Hiram and the 
children all the way to the burying-ground, 
giving Jason the history of her married life, and 
finishing with particulars of Hiram’s sickness 
and death. They had nearly reached their 
destination before she came to the subject of the 
funeral. 

“Elder Tyler’s remarks were disappointin’,”’ 
she declared. “He did well by Hiram—I 
won’t say but what he did; but to hear him 
holdin’ us up as objects of charity! I'd like him 
to know that Hiram’s left us provided for.” 

Jason listened with approval. He had been a 











little troubled since Elder Tyler’s charge to the 
surviving cousins. 
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“There's the farm and two hundred dollars 
besides,” continued the widow, triumphantly. 
Jason looked concerned. Only two hundred ! 

“To say nothing of two thousand dollars’ life 
insurance,” went on the widow. Jason’s look 
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brightened ; and at that moment they turned into 
the small enclosure where generations of Turners 
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ASON was forty-five now ; as he lived alone | go to the grave with Elmiry,” Andrew explained. ‘had found a quiet resting-place. 


and did his own housework, the boys disre- 
spectfully called him “Old Maid Turner,” 
although he was a man of property and of no 
little consequence in his own world. With his 
father’s meekness he had inherited sufficient of 
his mother’s ability—she had been a Collins—to 


make him a valuable man in chureh and town | scatter the other four along through the carriages.” 


affairs. Ile had been town treasurer, clerk and 
second selectman ; had even represented his town 
at a session of the state legislature, where he 
boarded on a back street and passed wakeful, 
homesick nights. The office of school supervisor 
he had twice declined, remembering that his 
mother—who had brought him up as she would 
have bred a girl had she had one—disapproved of 
school-teachers. As for marrying — with his 
knowledge of domestic matters there was surely 
no reason to thus double his expenses. Jason, 
with all his sterling qualities, was very “close.” 

Tonight Jason watched the sky closely as he 
went about his evening work indoors and out. 
“It aint exactly that 1 mind losing the time 
going to Hiram’s funeral,” he explained to his 
pet rooster, which followed him about like a 
faithful dog; ‘“I’d be glad to do that much for 
any cousin I’ve got in the world. But funerals 
is a good deal of a strain, first and last. And 
Cousin Andrew Meecham said they was likely 
to be scant of mourners.” 

But ten o’clock of the next forenoon found 
Jason Turner in his shining top-buggy, urging 
his sleek gray horse up the long hill that led 
toward the white meeting-house. It was a long 
drive. Half-way on the journey Jason passed 
the burying-ground, where a heaped mound of 
fresh earth in the corner devoted to the “Pond 
Road” Turners was visible from the road. 

Andrew Meechain met him at the church door 
with a reproachful look. ‘“You’re late, Jason,” 
he said. “The remains and his widow arrived 
some time ago, and the elder’s ready to begin. 
There’s no room left antong the Turner cousins, 
but you can squeeze into the pew with the family 
if you don't mind holdin’ one of the children.” 
Jason followed him meekly up the aisle. 

It was no easy matter to balance himself on 
the narrow seat with a squirming four-year-old 
in his lap, and Jason felt his paper collar growing 


“You're as near relation as any, and bein’ sort} After the funeral the procession broke up, for 
of a public man so, can kind of represent the the cousins lived in half a dozen different 
family best. Long’s there aint much difference | directions. The little widow was transferred to 
in ages, we’re plannin’ on havin’ all the carriages ; a wagon that was “going her way,” and Jason 
go first and the open wagons after. You and | pursued his homeward way alone. 

Elmiry can take Tommy, and we’ll kind of| “There hasn’t one of the relations been the 
comfort to me that you have,” Elmira assured 
him at parting. “And you a stranger, tov, 





Jason drew back. He was not unmindful of 





‘‘AND KISSED THE BABY TWICE FOR THE SAKE OF BOTH HIS NAMES."" 


broken voice. considerin’. The widow’s havin’ trouble about 
the insurance, though.” Jason looked concerned. 

} “You see,” continued Andrew, with appro- 
priate gestures, ‘‘Iiram’s initials got mixed along 
of their always callin’ him ’Lisha’s Hiram to 
distinguish him from Uncle Joe's Hiram. And 
so the agent put down his name ‘Lisha Hiram 
instead of Iliram Alvirus, as it should have 
been. And the company declines to pay. Some 
advise Hiran’s widow to sue, but I don't know 
—law’s ticklish stuff for a woman to touch.” 

Jason withdrew a little. “Of course I don’t 
know,” he said indifferently. ‘They seem like 
far-off connection to me. I only wondered how 
they was gettin’ along.” He moved away. 

“Oh, by the way,” called Andrew after him, 
“Elmiry’s changed the baby’s naine, and called 
him Jason Hiram, after you and his father. He 
was Guy Rupert before. But she said she felt 
like showin’ you some attention, and she guessed 
the baby could stand it, if it wa'n’t so pretty a 
name. I told her I’d rather have the name of 
Jason Turner on a note than some prettier ones.” 

To Jason’s relief some one claimed Andrew's 
attention, and the subject dropped from sight. 

It was a hard, old-fashioned winter. The 
snow drifted in huge mounds about the Oak 

Ridge farmhouse, and the road across the valley 
was blocked for weeks. It was not until town 

, Ineeting came again in March that Jason learned 
from Andrew Meecham that Hiram’s widow 
had mortgaged the farm to sue the insurance 
company. Later he saw by the County Clarion 
that the case came up at the April term of court 
in Wixville, and was put over until September. 

Spring and summer passed away. Jason 
bought two new cows, and the additional butter- 
making absorbed his thoughts to the exclusion of 
minor topics. One day in late September a 
neighbor brought his Clarion from the post-office, 
and he saw that Hiram’s widow had lost her case. 

He threw aside the paper in disgust. “Just. 
likea woman!” he grumbled. “No doubt if she’d 

got the money she’d fooled it away.” 

One cold November day two Turner cousins 
from the Mills drove up to Jason’s door. “We've 
come to see you about Hiram’s folks,” the 
elder explained. ‘They’re in slim sleddin’, and 
folks don’t know how they’ll get through the 
winter. Oh, yes, we all agree that Elmiry’s 
been terrible foolish, and taken the advice of them 
she'd never ought to listened to. But it’s too late 
now. We’ve been round some among the cousins, 
and they all say something ought to be done. 
There never was a Turner helped by the town 
yet, and though we aint so close bound together 
as some families, still, blood’s a good deal thicker'n 
water. And bein’ as you held a kind of a 
prominent place at the funeral, sittin’ with the 
family and escortin’ the widow to the grave and 
so forth, they all think you’re the likeliest one 
to go ahead in this matter.” 

“T didn’t — it wasn’t — it only happened so,” 
declared Jason, in distress. 

“Oh, yes, maybe, but then it kind of made you 
prominent,” said the younger cousin. ‘And as 
Andrew Meecham says, you’re used to arrangin’ 
things. They all agree on you. Moreover, the 
widow’s off speakin’ terms with most of us, 
along of our advisin’ her to let lawyers alone.” 

In vain Jason urged that he could do nothing. 
The two callers overruled every objection, and 
finaly wringing from him a promise that at 
least he would drive over and see the widow, 
they drove triumphantly away, casting aside all 





limp as the hours wore away. For Elder Tyler | the implied compliment, but Elder Tyler’s words | except for being Hiram’s cousin. I won't forget | further responsibility. 


gave good measure, both‘in quality and quantity, | were ringing in his ears. 


and Hiram Turner had ever been a man to 
demand full value for his money. 


funeral formula became mixed with a temperance 


Moreover, it | at last. 
was reported that on this occasion the regular | assumin’ any responsibility.” 


it, you'll tind 1 won’t.”” 

Jason rode on over the hills toward home, 
“And I shouldn’t want to seem to be | feeling a little lonely and depressed by the 
, associations of the day. He had known little of 
“Not a mite of it,” reassured Andrew, “not his cousin Hiram. The Oak Ridge Turners had 


“I’m no more relation than the rest,’’ he said 


lecture the elder had delivered at ITull’s Corner!a mite. We only want to put the best foot | ever held themselves rather above the Pond Road 


the week previous, and be gave his hearers liberal ' first.”” 


extracts from both. 
Then followed long, harrowing charges to the 
widow, warnings to each of the five children 


present, and messages to the two who were left | 


at home, after which the elder, wandering off 
into his last missionary sermon, commended the 
afflicted family to the surviving relatives, “more 
especially the dear brother who was to-day 
filling a father’s place toward little Thomas.” 
Jason had not known before what the four-year- 
old’s name might be. 

“Tt is a glorious privilege,” the elder continued, 
“to assist in this great work. A work so long 
negl— ahem! so much needed. On you, the 
dearly beloved cousins of poor Hiram, rests the 
heavy burden of the widow and the fatherless, 
To you it is given to supply his loss.” 

He tinished at last. The congregation rose to 


its feet while the choir sang a closing hymn, then ; 


settled back into its seats until the relatives 
should have taken the “last look.’ Jason, with 
some of the other cousins, wandered out to the 
door, where Andrew approached him. 

“We've picked you out as the likeliest one to. 


| Turners, and Jason had an underlying feeling, 
So Jason found himself assisting Elmira, born from his mother's acts rather than her 
whom he had never met before, into his carriage. ; words, that the entire Turner family was inferior 
She was a quiet little woman with a timid look. | to the maternal side of his house. 
Jason had noticed with approval her composure, Then, too, the wide valley that divided Oak 
during the long service. Now she hardly looked Ridge from Meeting-ITouse Hill turned the tide 
up as Andrew, in his cordial voice, made Jason of interests in two different directions. The 
“acquainted with the Widow Iliram,’—there Pond Road Turners marketed at Meecham’s 
were other Turner relicts among the company,— | Mills; the Oak Ridge Turners at ITull’s Corner. 
and settled wearily back on the cushions with a | The Pond Road Turners worshipped at the Free- 
sigh of relief. Will Baptist meeting-house, where the funeral 
Jason wondered if he ought to try to make was held. The Oak Ridge Turners were stanch 
talk with her. He twice asked Tommy his; supporters of the Orthodox Church at ITull’s 
name and age. But Tommy nestled himself | Corner. Yet Jason felt a strange uneasiness as 
between them and went promptly to sleep. They | he thought of Hiram's family. 
waited while the long procession formed behind | “Two thousand dollars with the farm ought 
them ; the silence grew oppressive. Jason began | to do it,” he reflected. “I hope she’s a good 
to fear lest his companion should think him | manager.”” 
unsocial. The busy days of haying and harvesting 


Jason, after a restless night, started early the 
next morning on his drive to the Pond Road. 
His lips set in lines of unusual firmness as he 
rehearsed the reproaches he meant to heap upon 
the foolish head of his cousin’s widow. But 
when he drove up to the low, red house the little 
woman met him at the door with such evident 
pleasure, and poured forth her story so appeal- 
ingly, that Jason forgot her errors of judgment 
in considering her wrongs. 

The seven children were bright and interesting, 
although laboring under an unhappy combination 
of names—compromises bet ween maternal prefer- 
}ences and the demands of worthy relatives. 
| Maud Eliza and Rodolphe John, the oldest, 
' were twins of thirteen, and the baby, Jason’s 

namesake, a chubby little fellow of two years. 
They could stay on the farm until spring, 
Elmira explained. Squire Pettingill would 
, foreclose then. But all the money was gone, and 
| she had been so wrought up over the case that 
| the crops had been sadly neglected. “I’m afraid 
| I never was cut out for a manager,” she said, so 
| humbly that Jason could only try to console her. 
|! After a dinner, the quality of which left no 


“Considerable sickly around now,” he ventured | followed each other in rapid succession. At such | doubt as to Elmira’s excellence in the culinary 


at last. The widow started. | 
“Is it?” she asked indifferently. “I hadn’t: 
noticed.” Poor soul! one case of sickness had 
absorbed her time and thought. 
Jason colored, fearing he had opened the, 


times Jason found his capabilities taxed to the | department, Jason took his leave, promising to 
utmost to manage affairs indoors and out, and ! see what could be done — Elmira, like the Turner 
accomplished it only by employing assistants | cousins, cheerfully yielding all responsibility into 
who could board at home. It was not surprising, ‘ his hands. 

then, that he heard nothing more of the Pond| Jason was very thoughtful as he drove slowly 
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homeward; and a dozen conflicting emotions 
strugzled within him, as he went about doing the 
chores and preparing supper. The house seemed 
empty after the chattering brood at Hiram’s. 
The table, with its one plate, looked forlorn. He 
got out a jar of preserves and cut some cheese tu 
give it a more festive appearance. After he was 
seated he rose and placed another chair opposite 
his own, to see how it would look. 

Jason Turner passed another restless night. 
Rising early in the gray November morning he 
lighted a fire, and then, lamp in hand, went 
slowly through the house, pausing thoughtfully 
in every room. Coming back to the kitchen he 
sat by the fire and meditated. 

He started to his feet at last, bringing his hand 
down heavily on the table. “I aint a-goin’ to 
do it!’ he declared, aloud. “I’m willin’ to take 
the reSponsibility of the widow. Maybe I’m 
under some obligation to the baby, seein’s he’s 
named for me. That’s the widow and the 
fatherless. There aint any place in the Bible 
where it says seven fatherless to one man.” 

He removed the chair from the other side of 
the table, and set it against the wall with a sigh, 
as he went about his work. But all day long he 
was strangely quiet, and thoughts put resolutely 
out of mind kept surging back. 

Two days later Jason, in fur coat and mittens, 
might have been seen rattling over the frozen 
roads, from one to another abode of the more 
wealthy Turner cousins, a list of Hirain’s seven 
children handy in his coat pocket. At each place 
he made known his business promptly. 

“The whole responsibility of Hiram’s folks 
bas been forced onto me,” he declared, “and 
though I aint a mite beholden, I’m willin’ to 
look after two of the family and see that they’re 
provided for, if some of you’ll undertake the 
rest.” Which was certainly generous, as all the 
Turners agreed, remarking one to another that 
Jason was some Turner, after all. 

It was all arranged with little difficulty. There 
were those among the cousins who were childless 
or whoee children had grown up and gone from 
home. Two families who lived at Hull’s Corner 
near the academy agreed to take the twins, that 
they might be near each other and have educa- 
tional advantages. The four next younger were 
well provided for in other places. 

“All right,” said Jason, as he crossed out 
Joseph Ethelbert’s name. “That’s all but the 
widow and the baby, and according to my agree- 
ment, Ill see they don’t come to want.’’ 

The next day came the less pleasant task of 
explaining the arrangement to Mrs. Hiram. She 
grew 4 little pale, and a look of deep pathos came 
into her eyes when she understood that her 
family must be separated one from another, but 
she meekly acquiesced in whatever Cousin Jason 
thought best ; and three weeks later the children 
were all settled in their new homes. It had been 
thought best that Elmira and the baby remain at 
home until the mortgage was foreclosed. 

“Then I can get a room at the Mills and take 
in sewing,” Elmira explained. “But I’d like to 
stay on the farm as long as I can.” 

So Jason, true to his word, brought them beef 
and pork, apples and potatoes. He also gave 
valuable advice in disposing of the stock and 
farming tools, and by shrewd management with 
Squire Pettingill saved a few hundred dollars 
from the farm. This he deposited in the savings- 
bank for Jason Hiram. “ ’Twill go quite a 
ways towards bringin’ him up,” he said. 

The little widow looked troubled. “Seems ’s 


if they all ought to have a little of it,” she said, | 


wistfully. But Jason insisted that the baby 
needed it most. 

The business was all settled, the household 
furniture partly packed, and Elmira was looking 
for a room, when, on the first day of April, Jason 
-went down in his best black coat, and made 
Hiram’s widow the offer of his heart and hand. 

She listened in a flutter of surprise. “I never 
thought of marryin’ again,” she declared again 
and again. But after she had shed a few quiet 
tears to Hiram’s memory, and kissed the baby 
twice for the sake of both his names, she 
acknowledged to Jason that she thought better 
of him than any man she knew, and not one of 
Hiram’s relatives seemed so much like own folks. 


There was a quiet little wedding at the red | 


farmhouse, in the midst of packing-boxes and 


disorder ; and none of the Turner cousins knew | 
until it was all over. Elmira had wistfully | 


suggested having the children present, but Jason 


objected. ‘‘’Twouldn’t be worth while,” he 
declared. ‘After it’s all over you can write and 
tell “em about it.” 


Jason himself felt well satisfied as he assisted 


his new possessions from the wagon at his own | 


door ; and he went about stabling the horse while 
Elmira prepared supper, feeling proud of his own 
acute management. He had performed his part 
of the agreement, secured a wife, and provided 
for her children without expense to himself. 
The money in the bank would provide clothes 
and schooling for the baby. “And I won't 
begrudge him his board and keep,” decided 
Jason, generously. 

It was pleasant to sit opposite Elmira, with 


Jason Hiram perched in his high chair at one 
side. Jason wondered he had borne his lonely 


life so long. Elmira had lighted a fire in the 
long-closed sitting-room, and after supper Jason 
read his paper before it, while his wife sat near 
him, writing the children of her marriage. i 
It was three days later that Jason, returning 
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from a long, Muddy drive to the Pond Road, 
where he hacl gone for a butter-print Elmira left 
behind, saw three teams standing in his yard, 
the back of each wagon filled with baggage. 
Rodolphe John and Joseph Ethelbert stood on 
the door-step, while a carriage containing his 
| youngest stepdaughter was coming up the hill 
' from an opposite direction. 

| Jason drove into his yard, wondering. The 
. wonder mingled with dismay as his wife came 
{rushing to the door. “O Jason, they're all 
| here!” she cried, embracing Luella Sophia. 
| “And every one of them delighted with their 
| new home! Isn’t it nice?” 

The cousin who had brought Luella greeted 
Jason warmly. “This is downright generous of 
you, Jason,” he said. ‘Not but what we'd been 
glad to keep Luelly. We was gettin’ attached to 
her. But of course when her mother wrote for 
her to come home, we see ’twas best for the 

: family to be together.” The other cousins 
| crowded about to shake hands before leaving. 

“?Taint any surprise to me,” asserted Cousin 

| Bethuel Turner’s wife. “I thought of this very 
thing when you was a-sittin’ there holdin’ Tommy 

; at Hiram’s funeral.” 
Jason, still speechless, entered the house. 
) From the sitting-room came a clatter of childish 
| voices. His wife called to him from the pantry. 
;“O Jason dear, I’m so happy!” she said with 
. Shining eyes. “And the children think you’re so 


























| nice! I’m making gingerbread now for supper. 
They all like warm gingerbread and milk.” 
Jason mentally calculated the difference in the 
next churning as he went out through the shed. 
Rodolphe John was vigorously splitting kindling- 
wood. “This is a mighty good axe!” he said, 
throwing Jason a bright look as he passed. 
Jason, still silent, went across the garden into 


seated himself on a huge stone, his elbows on 
his knees, and dropped his chin into his hands. 
“Well, I snum!” he said. 

Then all at once, mingling with his chagrin, 
came a revulsion of feeling that overwhelmed 
him with self-contempt. He looked out over the 
broad acres that were his by inheritance,—the 
‘ woodland, the rich meadows,—then turned his 
| thoughts in upon himself. 

“Jason Turner,” he said, taking out his inner 
self as it were, and arraigning it for judgment 
against the trunk of a gnarled old tree, “do you 
| know what you’rea-doin’? You're a-begrudgin’ 
| them seven children the supper they’re a-goin’ to 
eat to-night. That’s what you're a-doin’. And 
the way your face is set, you’ll go on begrudgin’ 
’em food and clothes, and your little dried-up 
soul ’ll keep on shrivellin’. Pretty sort of ‘a 
Christian you be, aint you? Believe in foreordi- 
nation, do you? Then maybe you'll take stock 


through all the ages to make a home for Hiram’s 
| wife and children. More’n that, they aint 
Hiram’s wife and children, Jason Turner. 
They’re your wife and children. 

“S’posin’,”’ he went on, “that was-jest the sort 
|of family you was intended to mise up for 
yourself, if your low-down Collins stinginess 
hadn’t interfered! There ’tis again—layin’ it 
off onto the Collinses, when it’s your own 
personal meanness that’s been tryin’ to frustrate 
the Lord's plans. But He has a way of gettin’ 
around such fellows as you and comin’ at you 
where you least expect. And maybe doin’ 
somebody else a good turn while He’s at it. 
Know something of Scripture, do you? P’r’aps 
you’ll remember Him givin’ a command about 
feedin’ His lambs to jest such another mean- 
spirited critter as you be—ready enough to cry 
‘Lord! Lord!’ when the waters was openin’ under 
him, and forgettin’ all about it when ’twas his 
turn to doa favor. And maybe you aint forgot 
that divine grace was equal to expandin’ that 
little wabblin’ soul into a saint. Seems’s if He 
jest takes delight in pickin’ out the poorest tools 





the orchard. At the upper end near the wall he | 


in the idea that this’ farm’s been foreordained | 


there is, and sharpenin’ them up to do His will.” 
| The evening song of the frogs floated up from 
j the meadow as Jason Turner went back down 
| the hill, leaving his old inner self up there against 
the dead tree. Elmira met him at the door, an 
anxious look on her face. 
“Ts there anything wrong, Jason ?” she asked. 


17 
“You seemed so queer. Didn’t you mean for 
them to come ?”” 

And Jason Turner, looking down upon her 
with a smile, told the first and last untruth of his 
life. 

“Certain, Elmiry,” he said, in a firm voice. 
“Certain, I meant for them all to come.” 








; ETE OSBORNE is something over six feet ! 
and nothing under two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, and one would have thought his 

size was against him in manhole work. But for 

; all that, his dexterity with a cloth pad and a ladle | 

of melted solder made him one of the most valu- 

able men in the “underground” department of the 

Chicago Telephone Company. é 

One day, not very long ago, Pete and his helper, 
| armed with a full outfit of splicing and plumbing 

; tools, went into the manhole at the intersec- 

tion of Clinton and Harrison Streets. They 

had an involved splicing job to do, with 
enough cables and wires in the way to make 
the work difficult. 

‘Telephone manholes are little rooms framed 
with iron and walled with brick, built under 
the pavements of the str They are out 


















near the centres of the S. Most of 
them are six or seven feet deep 
and from three to ten feet 
square, according to their im- 
portance and the room which 
could be used in building them. 


They have rectangular open- 
ings level with the pav- 
ing, usually about three 
feet in longest dimen- 
sion. Iron covers fit 
over these, but are 
removed when access to 
the manholes is desired. 
The manhole at Harri- 
son and Clinton Streets 

is smaller than the 
average. 





Big Pete squeezed through the opening at the! 
top of the manhole, swung himself down to the 
bottom, and cast about for some means to make 
himself comfortable during his long task. He 
| found that the ends of the cables to be spliced 
| were long enough to reach well over to one side 
| of the cramped space, and so he settled himself 
on a low box in a corner, with his big legs 
stretched out under the old cables. This chance 
disposition of himself, due to his size, undoubtedly 
saved his life. 

When he was well settled, his helper lowered 
the tools and soldering outfit, and Osborne went 
to work at the monotonous task of splicing a | 
telephone cable. 

It was getting close to twelve o’clock, and | 
Osborne was casting glances of considerable sat- 
isfaction toward the outlines of the fat lunch-can 
standing at the opposite side’ of the manhole, | 
when his helper discovered that they were nearly 
out of splicing-tape. There was just about time 
to go to headquarters and back before noon, and 
off the helper started. 

Osborne had completed a splice of two cables, ' 
all except the lead outside covering. He slipped | 
the loose lead sleeve down over the new joint, 
and scraped its edges bright. Then he shifted | 
the pot of melted solder, with its roaring gasoline 
torch under it, toa more convenient position on 
the cables in front of him, and reached over to his | 
tool-bag for one of the little black silk pads used 
by plumbers in wiping a joint. The pad was! 
hard to find. Osborne stretched out along the 
floor at full length and fumbled among his tools 
in search of it. 

There was a shout outside on the street, the 
crash of a wagon breaking and the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs striking hard and slipping on the 
| pavement and manhole cover above. Osborne, 
as he looked up, saw a horse’s body over the 
opening above him, and a pair of steel-shod hoofs 
struggling wildly for a footing. Then there was 
a resounding thump on the manhole top, and the 
daylight was shut out. 

Something striking the cables within six inches 
of his head, knocked his gasoline torch over 
and splashed melted solder against the side of 
the manhole. Afterward came a kicking and | 
commotion among the big cables, and the wall of 
the manhole a few inches above his head was 
struck heavily several times. 

Osborne ducked instinctively and flattened 
| himself down along the bottom of the manhole. 








By the light of his overturned torch, sputtering 





I.—The Predicament of Pete Osborne. 


and flaring and threatening to explode, he could 
see the hind quarters of a horse above him, with 
wicked hoofs kicking vainly and wildly among 
the cables in an endeavor to get a foothold. Big 
as Osborne was, he found he had still a foot to 
spare below these kicking heels—but only a foot. 
So he squeezed tighter against the wall and floor 
and waited for help. 

But help was slow in coming. The horse’s 
kicking quieted to a spasmodic effort now and 
then, but his position did not change. In the 
meantime the gasoline torch began to grow dan- 
gerous. Osborne summed up the situation and 
decided that an effort must be made to reach the 
torch, even at the risk of a crushed skull. Ile 
felt around for some means of help. 

Lying in the corner near his feet was a bundle 
of the short pieces of gas-pipe used to push a rope 
through the conduits from one manhole to another. 
Osborne worked with his feet until he had pushed 
the bunch within reach of his hands. Then he 
pulled two pieces of the pipe from the bundle 
and screwed them together. This sort of thing 
is hard work when you are lying flat on your 
stomach. Poking along the floor under the cables, 
Osborne succeeded in reaching the torch with his 
gas-pipe. After a lot of pushing and twisting, 
he turned it up straight and out of danger. As 
it righted, it gave a splutter and went out. 

The hole was dark, except for a little streak of 
light that came in beside the horse’s leg. Osborne 
heard men shouting on the street above, and 


; Supposed they were calling to him. So he 


shouted back that he was all right, but decidedly 
uncomfortable. He knew they were trying to 
lift the horse’s hind quarters out of the hole, by 
the actions of the animal’s heels every few minutes, 
but they were evidently having poor success. 

As the time slipped away Osborne grew 
hungry. He put his jointed gas-pipe int use 
again, and after considerable fishing, carried on 
by the light of matches he found in his pockets, 
he succeeded in getting his lunch-can within 
reach. That kept him interested for some 
time afterward. In telling about his experience 
recently, he declared one of the most vivid 
recollections of the whole affair was the time he 
had in his prostrate position trying to drink cold 
coffee out of his lunch-can. After the lunch was 
done he waited—it seemed for years. 

In the meantime there had been a lively 
performance on the street. The owner of the 
horse, Osborne’s helper, and several policemen 
did their best to extricate the animal from his 
curious position. Aided by a dozen spectators, 
they first unhitched the broken wagon and 
undertook to lift the animal up by his harness. 
Failing to make any sort of success at this, they 
secured a plank and slid it under the beast, 
and then all lifted together. Again they failed 
completely. 

The next trial was with a rope and a team of 
horses attached to a passing wagon. This also 
proved poor venture. At last, in desperation, 
after forty minutes’ hard work, one of the 
policemen turned ina firealarm. By that time 
there was a huge crowd gathered at the corner, 
looking on. 

The fire department has many curious calls in 
Chicago, but few more novel than this. When 
the crew of the hook-and-ladder truck had their 
laugh out, they tackled the problem. Two 
short ladders were raised to form an improvised 
derrick, and a block and tackle rigged to them. 
A heavy rope was passed under the horse and 
made fast to the tackle. Then a dozen men 
pulled on the rope at once. 

The ladders creaked, bent and seemed on the 
verge of breaking, but held. Slowly the horse 
was lifted bodily out of the hole, the animal 
Keeping as quiet as if he knew they were trying 
to help him. When he put his feet on the street 
he was found, beyond a few scraped places, to 
be uninjured. 

A cheer went up from the crowd when the 
animal’s heels were followed out of the hole by 
the round face of “Big Pete’ Osborne, chief 
actor in one of the most curious adventures that 
ever befell a Chicago lineman. 


Samve. S. SHERMAN. 
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Current Topics. 


General John B. Gordon of Georgia, the | 
distinguished Southern soldier, ex-Governor of 
his native state and ex-Senator of the United 
States, contributes to this number an agreeable 
article descriptive of “BorHoop IN THE 
Sourn,” in- the days before the Civil War. 
Humorous, anecdotal, a true picture of an 
interesting time now past, the paper is one that 
the reader should not overlook. 











The complaints of “bad meat’ which come 
from British troops in South Africa, have a sound 
as familiar as it is unmusical. As the supply is 
drawn from Australia and Canada, as well as 
from the United States, we may hope for a 
division of the responsibility. 

Count von Bilow, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, lays down the law for Germany respect- 
ing its relations to other nations: “\We must not 
draw too close to any foreign land.” Americans 
will continue to accept Washington’s more felic- 
itous counsel to avoid entangling alliances. 


| 
| 


A witty American mother, who has 
been following the government investigations 
into food adulterations, recently heard politics | 
defined as something outside the house. “Politics 
affects the quality of almost everything we eat , 
and wear,” she replied. “It even determines the | 
purity of the city’s milk supply. Instead of: 
being outside the house, it is actually inside the 
baby !”” 


“T intend to get rich,” asserted a little 
farm boy nearly ninety years ago. Since that 
day he laid out eighty prosperous towns in the 
West, was connected with twenty railroads, gave 
to schools, churehes and charities over a million 
dollars, and died, a few weeks ago, a multimil- 
lionaire and almost a centenarian.. Few boys 
who read this brief epitome can have so unprom- 
ising a beginning. How many will climb as 
high and as honorably as did John I. Blair? 

Commissioner Wright has shown how 
impossible it would have been to supply the 
comforts and commodities required by the modern 
world without the general use of machinery. Yet | 
the displacement of labor by machinery is only 
transient. While our population has doubled in 
thirty years, the proportion of the population | 
engaged in lucrative occupations has nearly 
trebled. The coming of railroads in place of 
stage-coaches has created employment for eight 
hundred thousand men, and the demand for 
horses has steadily increased. 

“ The first time I met her,” says a friend 
of the late Lady Salisbury, ‘‘she scarcely looked 
at me, and I went away and disliked her for 
seven years. The second time I had a like 
experience, and disliked her for seven years 
more. The third time I found her alone, had a 
two hours’ talk with her, and loved her forever 
after.” The experience is not unique. Many of 
the persons who are best worth knowing have 
to be sought out and cultivated with tact and 
patience; and so it is with many of the most 
precious truths in nature and art. First impres- 
sions are often lasting, but they are often 
incorrect; unjust to the one of whom they are 
formed, and worse than unprofitable to the one 
who forms them, 


The man who says, “I don’t pretend to be 
honest; no man is, and a lawyer cannot be,”— | 
as a lawyer was recently reported as saying,— j 
does injustice both to himself and to his fellows. | 
He is doubtless himself honest in his declaration 
concerning himself, if in nothing else. But to 
say that no lawyer can be honest is to malign a 
noble profession whose surest basis of success is 
honesty, and to say no man is honest is a libel 
upon the human race. If men—the majority of 
men—were not honest, the world would not and 
could not be growing better, as it is today. 
There is much hypocrisy, pretending to be better 
than it is. There is probably more cynicism, 
pretending that the world is worse than it is. 
There is, most of all, simple truth and honesty. 

The women of Britain and of the Transvaal, 
whose kindred are at deadly strife with each 
other, are one in their mutual sorrows and 
harrowing anxieties; but the Boer women are 
exposed to miseries and dreadful ‘apprehensions 
peculiarly their own. In the absence of their 
natural protectors, the haunting horror of an 
uprising of the blacks has transformed the iso- 
lated homesteads of the Transvaal into fortified 
blockhouses, whose defenders are the house- 
mothers and their children. Nor will these 
desperate mothers and their devoted children— 
numerous, as is the wont in Boer homes—prove 
foes to be despised. The girls are as expert as 
the boys in the use of the rifle. Travellers say 
that it is no unusual thing to meet them in the 
open velds, gun on shoulder, in pursuit of game, 
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and in former troublous days, the mothers have 
fought beside husbands and brothers from behind 


| many a beleaguered laager. 


The World’s Congress of deaf-mutes and | 


their educators, which is to be held in Paris 


| during the World’s Fair of 1900, will be the first 
| of its kind in history. It will also be one of the 
1 most noteworthy exhibits of humane progress 


made at the great fair. In no respect does the 
present age show progress over the past, even 
the recent past, more than in the increase of 
loving care bestowed upon the infirm and unfor- 
tunate. Not many years ago life was a living 
death and a lasting torment to the deaf, dumb 
and blind, as well as to those suffering other 
infirmities. Now it is made not only tolerable 
but enjoyable, to such a degree that the unfortu- 
nate scarcely realize their misfortunes. 
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FRIEND OF THE SLEEPLESS. 


He gives His angels charge of those who aleep, 
But He Himself watches with those who wake. 


Ugo Bassi. 


Daniel Sharp Ford. 


HE readers of The Companion have lost 
aE an old and true friend in the death of the 

great and good man whose name heads 
this article. Although most of them never before 
saw the name,—for it is now printed in The 
Companion for the first time,—he has been for 
forty-two years its editor-in-chief and publisher. 

Mr. Ford died at his home in Boston on the 
morning of December 24, 1899, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. We must postpone to 
another occasion a full account of one of the most 
active and beneficent lives with which the good 
God has blessed this generation of men. 

At this time we only record the death of one 
who was beloved and revered by all who were 
associated with him, in the conduct of this paper, 
in the countless enterprises for the relief and 
well-being of others in which his soul delighted, 
and in all the relations of life. 

The Companion was dearer to him than the 
apple of his eye. He had caused it to grow from 
a local paper of narrow scope and limited circu- 
lation to the great institution it is. He watched 
over it with more than the jealous care of a 
mother for a darling daughter. He laid its 
foundations deep. He built it toendure. Two 
thoughts were ever in his mind—to keep The 
Companion pure and wholesome, and to organize 
it in every department so that—when he should 
be taken —the structure, to the building of 
which he gave his life, should stand secure and 
unchanged. 

Gifted with a broad mind, a quick intuition, a 
conscience as pure as a child’s, a sympathy that 
embraced every living creature, and an unwearied 
industry, he has left behind him a monument 
which all the world can see and admire; but in 
the hearts of his associates he has left a void 
which nothing can fill. 


A Moral Victory. 


OR a month after the recent election, the 
F State of Kentucky was the scene of a 

great political temptation. A law enacted 
by the last legislature had put the entire eiection 
machinery under the control of the Democratic 
party. The originator of the law was Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor. The campaign 
was bitter, and the result of the election was in 
doubt. The Republican candidate had a small 
plurality on the face of the returns, but technical 
points were raised against the counting of votes 
in certain Republican districts. Democratic offi- 
cials in these districts had the power to throw 
out Republican votes, and were urged to do so, 
as a duty which they owed their party. But 
they refused to be governed by partisanship. 

The circuit judges in five contested districts 
were all Democrats, but they decided in favor of 
the Republican candidate. One case was carried 
to the supreme court. All the judges were 
Democrats, and one of them had been a member 
of the Democratic committee, but they decided 
for the Republicans. Finally, the state election 
commissioners, all of whom were Democrats, 
gave the certificate of election to the Republican 
candidate by a vote of two to one. 

It may be said that these men did only their 
duty, but they did it under trying circumstances, 
and at the risk of their own political future; and 
even from the lowest point of view, they served 
their party better than if they had given it an 
office to which its claim was, to say the least, 


doubtful. 

R in one of the Middle States ordered a 
manufacturing firm to deduct the union’s 

twenty-five per cent. assessment from the wages 

of the workmen in its employ, whether the men 

liked it or not. 

The firm refused to comply, on the ground 
that it had not the right to enforce the assessment. 
Thereupon the president declared the factory 
non-union, and ordered the men out. They 
refused to strike, and at a meeting called ‘to 
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Industrial Fair Play. 
ECENTLY the president of a labor union 


| consider the matter, decided that the president’s 
| action was unjust, and that they would remain 
at work. 

| The economic condition of laboring men under 
the competitive system of industry necessitated 
the formation of labor unions for self-protection. 
This is conceded now by almost all intelligent, 
certainly by all fair-minded, people. The labor 
unions have served a larger purpose than that of 
defence against the encroachments of capital; 
they have been educational in a high degree, 
promoting intelligence among the members and 
giving them a valuable practical trainink in 
parliamentary law and debate. 

But preéminently they have developed in 
workingmen capacity to organize and to codp- 
erate with one another for common ends. They 
have laid hold of the sentiment of loyalty and 
obedience to a leader, and by it have made 
themselves more compact and more efficient in 
securing their rights. 

Yet sometimes the unions have become instru- 
ments of injustice, both to employers and to 
employés, by a too ready subserviency to the 
opinion and will of a leader. The case cited 
above is an instructive and refreshing example of 
independent thought and sound conservatism in 
| action on the part of the rank and file. 

Important as are obedience and discipline, they 
must not be carned to the point where they sup- 
press individual judgment and destroy liberty. 
Nothing is ever gained for the cause of labor by 
injustice. Fair play appeals to all classes, and 
| strengthens the union which practises it. The 
present instance emphasizes the need of a lead- 
j ership that has good sense and a clear instinct 


| democracy of labor. 
SS 


REMORSE. 


For sorrow tracketh wrong 
As echo follows song. 


Harriet Martineau. 


———_~+e»—_____ 


The “Cherokee Strip.” 


i HE main aisle of the national House of 
| Representatives, as might be supposed, 
divides that chamber into halves. One 
side, on the Speakef*s right, is occupied by the 
Democrats, the other side by the Republicans. 

If the two parties had an equal number of 
members this arrangement would be complete, 
but as one party is usually larger than the other 
a few of its men have to sit on the minority side. 
One would at first suppose that each party would 
begin at the extreme of its side of the house and 
fill in toward the middle, the party that had a 
‘majority running over the main aisle as much as 
| Was necessary. But this is not the way it is 
done. 

Each party desires to hold its position of 
parliamentary vantage on the main aisle, and so 
the “overflow” of the majority have to go over to 


Democrats, for example, should have two hundred 


hundred and sixty, about forty-five of their 
number would take seats on the extreme left of 
the Speaker. 

In the present Congress, a few Republicans 
are seated at the Speaker’s extreme right. 
, Whether it is on the left or the right, the row 
lof seats is called the “Cherokee Strip,” and 
members who are so unfortunate as to get into 
it, speak of being ‘over in the strip.’ And yet, 
any party likes to own this strip. The Speaker- 
| ship of the House always goes with it. 


on 


Deepening Lake Erie. 
HE commerce of the Great Lakes is so vast 
T that the lake waterway has become almost 
as important as the path across the Atlantic. 
In the lake navigation season of 1899, more than 
eighty million bushels of grain, nearly seven 
million barrels of flour, thirteen million tons of 
iron and a billion feet of lumber passed through 
the Sault Sainte Marie Canal, bound toward the 
East and Europe. 
Practically all this traffic, and an additional 
; amount from Lakes Michigan and Huron, pass 
through Lake Erie. Erie is the shallowest of all 
the lakes, and the fact is apparent that its level 
is lower than it was formerly. The possibility of 
its falling still more, as a result of the diversion 
of some of the water of Lake Michigan through 
‘the great drainage canal from Chicago to the 


hension that sooner or later the effect will be 
harmful. 

Now a project has been devised, and a bill 
introduced in Congress to carry it into effect, to 
meet the diminution of the water of Lake Erie 
by constructing a dam in the Niagara River near 
Buffalo, and raising the level of Lake Erie by 
about three feet. Such a dam would deepen the 
water of the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, and 
would render more secure and easy the navi- 
gation of this great waterway along which so 
important a part of the food supply of the nations 
is borne. 

But to raise the level of Lake Erie means to 
flood lands along its shores. It means to flood 
certain Canadian lands, as well as American ; and 
this would necessitate international arrangement 
and costly compensation. For this reason, as 





for justice to all, and thus illustrates the true 


the extreme seats on the minority side. If the! 


and twenty-five members of a House of three | 


| basin of the Mississippi, leads to an appre: | 
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well as for the reason that great public enterprises 


always move slowly, the conversion of eae 
into a vast mill-pond will Probably eae 
for a long period. 
——_~e+—___ 
Saving the Outcasts. 
“se OT bean soup for two cents! 4. night’s 
lodging for ten cents! 4 brenkfast of 


egys, biscuit and cereal coffee at cost!" 
Such is the prospect held out to the homeless 
wanderer on the streets of Portland, as he stops 
in front of the three-story building which has 
| been fitted and furnished for him by the ¢ 
| Door Mission. 

When he enters, he finds a human welcome, a 
free reading-room, and a bath-tub, where he may 
jget rid of the grime of the world before he 
stretches himself between the clean sheets, to 
awake among friends. If he really has no money, 
there are citizens who carry in their pockets 
tickets for lunch or lodging, which they haye 
bought to give away to just such needy applicants 
as he is. 
| Similar provisions are now made in many 
American cities. Indeed, this has become one 
department of the work of the Salvation Army, 
whose agents seem to be on the hunt for strugglers 
in- the highways and hedges. They are not 
regarded as cases for close cross-questioning or 
;examination in advance. The first thing is to 
; feed the hungry, and put the wretched at their 
ease. Then having made the uncomfortable 

comfortable with some practical assurance of 
good-will and sympathy, the message of humanity 
May reach some soft place in the heart. 
As palliation for one form of misery, all this is 
| very lovely. But the work of prevention makes 
the stronger appeal; it is a form of charity that 
calls for broader wisdom and deeper devotion. 
To “mend the hole in the public bridge” is a 
more effective kindness than to fish out now and 
then a drowning passenger. 


pen. 
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The Young Housekeeper. 


ns MMA always apologizes because she has 

E no curtains at her windows; she wastes 
enough at the table to buy them.” 

“Why do I need to keep brushing my trousers?" 

inquired the same guest of his wife some hours 

lat 











mina’s carpets are not swept,” was her 
onic reply. 

“I thought eggs were easy of digestion,” the 
gentleman broke forth again. “Had we anything 
else for breakfast?” * 

“Nothing; but an egg cooked at a high temper- 
ature is enough to make a well man ill. Emma 
is a dear child, but a pathetic housekecper.” 

So are thousands of other women, all pathetic 
housekeepers, coming late, if ever, into an inheri- 
tance rightfully theirs from girlhood. The wise 
mother rotates certain domestic duties among her 
daughters, teaching them the care of rooms, the 
direction of servants, the intricacies of marketing 
| and cookery, so that when the reins fall into their 
hands they may drive with safety. 

Emma, unfortunately, had no such training. 
Fresh from college, accomplished, attractive, she 
soon entered upon the dream of love. 

“T cannot cook, and I do not want to learn,” 
she said, honestly proclaiming her disqualifica- 
tions as a wife. 

“We shall keep a cook,” was the cheerful reply, 
“and I can make coffee myself,” with which 
artless equipment the housekeeping began. 

Slowly and painfully Emma is picking her way 
through the consequent disasters. She no longer 
orders spices by the peck or hams by the dozen. 
She has learned with a shock that half the illness, 
crime and insanity of society is due to avoidable 
errors of diet; and that the reputation, happiness, 
intellect and health of her family depend upon 
her management of affairs. Wisely she has 
Tesolved to study them with the same assiduity 
she formerly gave to mathematics and science, 
that in the end, although it take months or years, 
| the problems shall be solved. 
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A Peaceful “War-Dance.” 


REAT men often have their amusing little- 
nesses. Jean Frangois Raffaélli, a warm 
admirer and personal intimate of Alphonse 

Daudet, the distinguished French novelist, bas 

recently related some of the half-childish traits ot 

temperament which characterized his famous 
friend; and has related them, not in the spirit of 
| hard criticism, but of that affectionate laughter 

, With which we view the folbles of those who are 

; dear to us. 

Gentle and winning as Daudet was in his ordi- 

| nary manners, he had, nevertheless, the hot temper 

| of the true Provengal, together with a touch of that 
same vanity which he so comically depicted in 

“Tartarin of Tarascon.” Ie did not Ilke to be 

| crossed ; he disliked still more to be excelled. 

Previous to their meeting he had aroused the 

| indignation of Raffaéll, an artist to whom his art 

was sacred, by strictures upon painting, which 
the novelist’s near-sightedness rendered him 
incompetent to judge. Raffaélll was ten years 

Daudet’s juntor, and stood in much awe of the 

novelist’s fame and brilliant personality. He did 

not dare openly to resent the criticisms, but on 

the very night when he and Daudet were intro- 
duced, he found a way to “get even.” 

It was at the house of their common friend, the 
artist Nittis, who, for a jest, had called in from 
the street a strolling band of Italian musicians, 
with harps and violins. 

“A barbarous concert was organized on the 
spot,” records Raffaélli, “further supplemented 
by a tarantella which Nittis told them to play, 
and started to dance himself. ‘Come on, Daudet!’ 
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he called out. ‘Dance a tarantella!’ And Daudet 
tried to do it, but finding he was not succeeding 
to his satisfaction, he soon withdrew, exclaiming, 
‘It is impossible to dance; those people don’t 
keep time!’ 

“My hour of vengeance had come! ‘They don’t 
keep time? I cried. ‘Why, Daudet, you have 
made a mistake! See here!’ and with that I 
threw myself into the measure, and carried away 
by a mixture of anger and excitement, I managed, 
it seems, to achieve such prodigies of lightness, of 
grace and activity, that every one present wanted 
to know if Vestris himself had not given me 
lessons. 

“I had triumphed at last; but Daudet, pale 
with passion, brusquely turned his back on the 
presumptuous young man who had thus defied 
him, and for long years to come we met without 
speaking to one another. With his usual acute- 
ness, Daudet had at once seized upon the hidden 
significance of that dance, which from my point of 
view was 8 war-dance—war open and declared 
between him and me!” 

Although this was scarcely a promising begin- 
ning, the two men eventually became firm friends, 
and fifteen years later laughed together over the 
incident. 

+4 


‘WOMEN SOLDIERS. 


Among professions open to women that of the 
soldier is not usually mentioned. Nevertheless 
the women of many of the royal families hold 
military rank in the armies of their respective 
countries. Some of the royal ladies give no little 
time and attention to their military duties. The 


German Empress is a colonel of a regiment of ! 


cuirassiers, and sometimes in her capacity of 
commander rides at the head of her regiment and 
Salutes the emperor as she passes him. 

The Empress Frederick commanded the Eight- 
centh Infantry and the Hussar Regiment, ‘Kais- 
erin’ Number Two. If Queen Victoria chose, she, 
too, might ride at the head of a German troop 
known as the Victoria Regiment of the Guards. 

Besides these members of the emperor’s own 
family, there are other royal women who may 
serve in the German army. Queen Margherita of 
Italy, the Tsaritsa of Russia and the Hereditary 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen are all officers. There 
may also be mentioned the Princess Royal of 
Greece, the sister of the empress, and the Duchess. 
of Connaught. Several other royal ladies, includ- 
ing the Grand Duchess Victoria of Hesse and the 
dowager queen of the Netherlands, also hold 
command in the German army. 

The Empress Frederick takes the most active 
interest in her regimental duties, and often con- 
ducts reviews, as does also the Grand Duchess of 
Hesse. 
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SHE DID NOT OBJECT. 


Leigh Hunt somewhere mentions that Shelley 
was fond of quoting the following passage from 
“Richard II.,” and of applying it in unexpected 
ways. Once in the Hampstead coach, when their 
only companion was a stiff old lady, Shelley 
declaimed: 


let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings! 


The old lady, says Hunt, looked on the coach 
floor, expecting them to take their seats, and 
waited complacently for them to begin. 

A companion piece of imperturbability in the 
presence of a poet’s apostrophe is a story of a 
housemaid in the Rossetti household. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, one day, on entering the 
room where she was working, strode up to her, 
and with fearful meaning in his voice uttered 
the lines: 

“Shall the head of a flerce lion 
‘Be stretched on a couch of wood, 
For a daughter's foot to lie on. 
Stained with a father’s blood ?” 

Thereupon the girl, quite unawed by the horrible 
proposition, replied, with baffling good nature: 

“It shall be, if you like, sir!” 


—__~es—_____ 


THE ADVANTAGE OF POSITION. 


The late Charles Haddon Spurgeon was not one 
of those geniuses who suddenly become a revela- 
tion to their friends. As a child he was excced- 
ingly intelligent, and his subsequent development 
was continuous. His schoolmaster looked to him 
whenever 4 question had long gone unanswered. 

One winter’s day, however, when the weather 
was bitter cold, a change seemed to come over 
the boy. His answers went wide of the mark. 
Soon he dropped to the bottom of the class and 
stayed there. 

The teacher was puzzled ; his prize pupil seemed 
to have lost every spark of intelligence. 
he thought, he noticed that Spurgeon, at the foot 
ofthe class, sat right in front of the stove. It took 
but a moment to rearrange the pupils. The head 
boy was given the warm seat, and Spurgeon was 


placed next the window. Then the questions began . 
| I’m nobody.” 


again. 

The change was complete. From that moment 
Spurgeon did not hesitate for the right answer. 
Five minutes later he was once more at the head 
of the class, sitting in front of the stove. 


os 


CHURCH MUSIC IN THE OLD DAYS. 


Although the people of New England did not 
pay vast sums of money to enjoy the singing or 
playing of music by famous foreigners, they had a 
strong musieal sense, and enjoyed good music in 
connection with the religious services in their 
churches. The spoiling of chureh music by dis- 
cordant notes was a grave offence, as is indicated 
by the following incident, related in an article in 
the New England Magazine: 

More than one hundred and sixty years ago, 
in the meeting-house in the second precinct of 
Wrentham, Massachusetts, a great dispute arose 
in the ehureh as to the musical direction. It was 
finally voted by the church “to sing no other 
Times than are Prickt Down in our former Psalm 
Books, and To Sing Them as They are Prickt 


But as | 





| about and swallowing disappointments, he began | 
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Down in them as Near as they can.” It was also 
decreed that Joseph Whiting should set the tunes 
in the church. i 

It was believed that this vote would restore | 
harmony in the services, but it was found that 
Brother David Pond, who objected to the’ leader- 
ship of Brother Joseph Whiting, had a way of his | 
own of destroying harmony. He sang off the | 
pitch given by Brother Whiting. For this he was 
duly “chureb-mauled.”” 

The record shows that the church arraigned 
Brother Pond for “striking into a Pitch of the 
Tune on February the 18ti, in the year 1739, in the | 
Publick Worship, in the Forenoon, raised above 
what was Set.” The question being put whether 
the church “apprehends this our Brother David 
Pond’s so doing to be disorderly,” it was decided 
in the affirmative, and David Pond was suspended 
from his membership in the church. This sus- 
pension continued for thirteen years, when he | 
returned, duly penitent, and was forgiven and 
taken back into the church. 

Not long afterward the church was provided 
with a pitch-pipe, and for fifty years at least this 
mechanical device fixed the pitch at which the 
people sang their psalms, without the necessity 
of depending on a human and possibly fallible 
throat. 


: é 
GIVING THE LIE IN PERSIA. 


The giving of the lie is no insult in Persia; | 
among the natives a common expression is, “You 
are lying,” says Doctor Wills in “The Land of 
the Lion and Sun.” After a time one learns 
mentally to discount the statements made by the 
natives, and habit generally enables one to do it 
correctly. All ranks of society exaggerate and 
draw the long bow; a curious instance of this 
occurred in Shiraz. 


Doctor Wills relates that he was conversing 
with the kings son, and @& large circle of courtiers 
and priests filled the room. ‘The prince narrated 
his exploits in hunting, the antelope the previous 
day, and gravely stated that while pursuing a pair 
of ahu when riding a very restive horse his head- 
stall broke. 

“What should you have done, doctor?” asked 
the prince. 

“Y should have tried to stick on as long as the 
ground was good, and expectingjan accident, have 
awaited It.” 

“Ah, that was because you were not a prince,” | 
he said. “I leant forward, and unclasping my , 
belt, placed {it in the horse’s mouth as a bridle 
and thus directing him, pursued my game and 
killed both antelope.” 

All the circle applauded, as of course they were 
bound to do. Doctor Wills was silent. 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t believe that?” 
said the prince. “Speak out if you don’t; I sha’n’t 
be offended in the least.” 

“Well, your highness, I don’t believe it.” 

quite right, durogh bood” (It was a lie), | 
unblushingly replied his royal highness, and burst 
into a fit of laughter quite unabashed; the circle 
of courtiers, of course, were convulsed. 


SHAPING HIS PRINCIPLES. 


“Eat to live, and not live to eat,” was one of 
Poor Richard’s maxims, although not original 
with him. Franklin himself enforeed it most 
rigorously. He was fond of eating, but learned to 
keep his appetite under rigorous control. At one 
time he was a rather pronounced vegetarian, but | 
he came to abandon vegetarianism when on.a 
voyage to Boston. Here iy the doctor’s own 
account of the matter: 


“Being becalmed off Block Island, our people 
set about catching cod and hauled up a good 
many,” which Franklin deemed “a kind of unpro- 
voked murder.” 

“But I had formerly been @ great lover of fish, 
and when this came hot out of the frying-pan it 
smelt admirably well. I balanced some time 
between principle and inclination, tili I recollected 
that when the fish were opened, I saw smaller 
fish taken out of their stomachs; then thought I, 
‘If you eat one another, I don’t see why we mayn’ 
eat you.’ So I din’d upon cod very heartily, and 
continued to eat with other people, returning only 
now and then, occasionally, to a vegetable diet. 

“So convenient a thing it is to be a reasonable 
ereature, since it enables one to find or make a 
reason for anything one may have a mind to do.” 


FOR NOBODY. 


The Detroit Free Press tells of a disappointed 
Office-seeker who at last obtained a gift through a 
late-won humility. When he arrived at Wash- 
ington, it was with the idea that he was a distin- | 
guished and prominent citizen; but after hanging 


to suspect that he was not so very important after 
all, 


Then he thought of home, and the means of 
getting there, and sought out Colonel Blank, the 
passenger-agent of a certain railroad. 

say, colonel,” he remarked, persuasively, “I 
it to yo home.” 

Why ont you go?” gi ° 
‘o Money ‘an’t you give me a pass?” 
The colonel stiffened. 

“We give passes to pobody,” said he. 

The countenance of the di Sappointed candidate 
brightened with a smile of humility. 

“Well, colonel,” he pleaded, “then give me one. 














The colonel admitted the force of the argument, 
and gave the pass. 


MUCH OUT OF NOTHING. 


In view of Admiral Dewey’s marriage, some 
zealous papers have published a facsimile of his 
marriage license. 


One old gentleman who admires the admiral, | 
but sees nothing interesting: in the chronicle o} 
such “small beer,” says that this insane preserva- 
tion of personalia reminds him of a remark made 
by the curator of a country museum, who, after 
displaying various articles of historic interest, | 


took up a bottle and said: 
“This object is, as you may see, exceedingly | 
interesting. The flask’is filled with water, and is | 


tightly corked, The water has remained there for 
five years. If the cork is not removed, it ma: 
stay there for five hundred years. Think how ol 
it will be then!” 


“Look here, fellows,” said a freshman, who had 
been trying for half an hour to keep his temper 
while sophomores howled outside his door, “this 
no longer ceases to be funny!” 1 








COMPANION. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarsoness, use = of BOOKKEEPING 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder ST D %| SHORTHAND, 
the stomach like cough syrw ad balsams. Adv BUSI e 
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Youth’s Companion” after the edi- 
tion was exhausted. We regret the 
fact very much and are sorry to 
disappoint our friends, but requests 
were larger by many thousands than | 
we had expected. 

We shall at once return the stamps | 
or money to the senders. We hope for | 
the kind indulgence of our friends,and 
that they will accept this apology. 
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It contains ever: 


1 plates, 
directions, and offers § 
prizes. Write for it to-da: 


«A Perfect Food,”’ 
«« Preserves Health,” 


««Prolongs Life.”’ 


Our New Designs are 
Now Ready. 


SAMPLES MAILED 
TO YOU FREE. 


Our line this year represents 
the largest and handsomest 
assortment of wall papers ever 
shown in the United States. 
You cannot obtain the new 
styles in your local market or 
buy half as cheap. 


One price everywhere 






“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 








Walter Baker & CO. timitea. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 
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lf you have only one room to 
decorate, see our new patterns 
before you select the paper, 










iy An Agent Wanted 
in every town to take orders 
from our large sample books, 
showing hundreds of beautiful 
patterns. Every design new, 
none of which can be found at 
your local dealer's, 
We furnish free handsome 
advertising signs, illustrated 
circulars, and refer customers 






to our agents, who write us for 
samples. 

The business pays well from 
the no one can com- 
pete with you in variety, quality 
or price. (Over 11,000 agents 
are now selling our papers.) 
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Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 41 43 w.14'h st, NEW YORK. 
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It costs so little that it can be 
used everywhere in the house 
without thinking of the price. 
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COMPREHENDS 


besides its Libraries and Museums and its Obser- 
vatory, the following departments for students: 


Harvard College (Degree A.B.) Medical School (M.D.) 
Lawrence Scientific School (S.B.) Dental School (D.M.D.) 
Graduate School (A.M.,S.M., Ph.D.,S.D.) Veterinary School (M.D.V.) 
Divinity School (S.T.B.) Agricultural School (B.A.S.) 
Law School (LL.B.) Summer School. 


Admission Examinations 


will be held in over thirty different 
localities in the United States, begin- 
ning the last week in June. Pamphlet 
giving a list of these localities, also 
dates of the examinations, may be 
obtained by addressing 


THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
No. 3 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Descriptive Pamphlets 


affording full 
terms of admission, fees, expenses 
and privileges in any or all of the 
departments of the University may 
be had on application to : 


information as to 
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Pe a Ei 
WHEN JAMES MONROE WAS PRESIDENT 
PR-oy Farrell Greene» . 


rr+ By ® 


Though fashion-plates were quite unknown, 
‘Was ever beauty like arrayed? 
Enchantment’s spell has never flown 
From dainty lace and rich brocade. 
The dames, the maids, the gowns they wore 
Were taste and grace and beauty blent, 
And hearts were warm unto the core 
‘When James Monroe was President. 


The beaux, rare gentlemen, forsooth, 
Wore wigs combed up in powdered puff, 
And no one blushed to take, in truth, 
From silver box a pinch of snuff. 
Sweet Courtesy held high command, 
And men were peers to all intent, 
The mark of rank an honest hand, 
‘When James Monroe was President. 


And tallow molded round a wick 
When burning seemed as diamonds bright, 
They’d scarce have traded candlestick 
For twinkling incandescent light, 
The dames, the maids, the gallants all, 
Who long have slept ‘neath earthy tent, 
The same whose presence graced the ball 
‘When James Monroe was President. 


Ah, long the years that intervene, 
Yet, laugh, ye scoffers, as ye may, 

Still Purity’s acknowledged queen, 
And Courtesy is king to-day. 

Hearts beat as warm to-day as then, 
And charity’s as kindly meant 

As ’twas ’mong those, God’s noblemen, 
‘When James Monroe was President. 





Shall He? 


old man sat on his veranda 
one autumn evening, with the 
son of a former schoolmate. 
The visitor was a flippant young 
fellow, and talked much of his 
doubts about religion. The old 
man did not argue with him. 

“It isn’t worth while, Robert,” he said. “You 






are only repeating what other men have suggested | 


to you. You have not begun to think or feel 
for yourself.” 

Robert was insistent, and finally asserted that 
the doctrine of a future life was all a dream. 
“Death is death,” he said. ‘‘When the breath 
goes out of the body the soul comes to an 
end.” 

His aged host led him into his library, and 
showed him a portrait on the wall—a noble, 
saintly face. . 

“Do you see her?” he said. “Can you guess 
what she was from her face—how high her 
intellect, how tender her nature, how near to 
God? I was her only son. She was, and as I 
have never married, she always will be, the only 
woman in the world to me. 

“Well, she is dead. And you say there is 
nothing of her left in the world—nothing ? Why, 
look here, Bob. Do you see that bush in the 
yard? A common weed, with course leaves and 


colorless flowers of no special use or beauty. | 


But that weed grows in every country. It grew 
centuries ago ; it grew before the flood. It is the 
same now as it was then. It has come down 
through countless ages, seed after seed, the same 
growth, the same fluwer, the same thorns, 
unaltered. 

“And if God,” he said, rising in his earnestness, 
“if God has kept that little weed unaltered since 
the beginning of time, shall He extinguish the 
soul of my mother—the souls of all mothers—full 
of Elis truth and love, made in His likeness, who 
have done His work in the world? Shall the 
Poor matter, in its meanest types, last, and the 
soul, which represents His intelligence and His 
spirit, come to an end?” 


———<e2__—_ 


A Still, Small Voice. 


( mot reste in its healthy state, is the 
most restless part of the human make-up. 
Like the true prince in the story, it cannot 

sleep if the slightest pressure weighs upon it. 

Eighteen years ago a woman boarded a train 
on the Wisconsin Central Railroad. She was 
going to a neighboring town, and carried in her 
pocket a mileage book with which to pay her 
fare. 

For some reason the conductor was hurried, 
and as he went through the car, the newcomer 
escaped his glance. Involuntarily, a temptation 
came to her. She sat still and said nothing. At 
the next station she got off the train, owing the 
railroad company sixteen cents. 

At first she laughed over the matter, but as time 
went on, it began to look more serious. She was 


fundamentally a good woman. The community 


respected and liked her. Her life was blameless 
and she was charitable to the unfortunate; but 
the trivial secret debt remained upon her mind. 
Last summer she determined to be what every 
one supposed her to be, perfectly honest. She 
wrote a letter to the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
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Company and told the whole story. She enclosed coorious sarcumstance that that there highway- | was announced. The 


sixteen two-cent stamps, which paid her debt and 
the Interest upon it for eighteen years, and more , 
than all, she was brave and true enough to sign 
her name to the letter. ba 
The company recognized her courage, and a 
few days later she received from them a note 
expressing their high appreciation of it. 


————_~0+—__- 


mi 


The Record of a Hero. 


N explorer’s life is often a fine record of | 
determination, self-sacrifice and indiffer- 
ence to danger. Seldom, however, does ‘ 

‘one hear a story more heroic than that of an’ 
expedition undertaken in Australasia by Sir | 
George Grey, who afterward became one of the | 
ablest colonial governors in the British service. | 


| Here is the story, told by his biographer: 
| 


Sir George had arranged to make a depot of 
supplies on Bernler Island, and had then con- 
tinued his explorations. A terrible storm came 
up, and as the food supply was giving out, the 
party returned. 

Sir George had a dread lest the gale might have 
ravished the stores In his absence. Accordingty | 
he took only one or two of his people with him, ' 
and went, full of anxiety, to the spot where the | 
provisions had been buried. | 

“O God, we are alllost!” That was the wail for | 
Sir George’s ears as the spade made it clear that ; 
| the food stuffs had been scattered by the storm, 
: [t was almost the pronouncing of the sentence of 
: death upon the party, in a desert country and far 
from civilization. 

“1 hadn’t an hour to lose,” Sir George says, ‘‘so 
back we hurried. 1 delivered the news, counselling 
calmness and courage. We must endeavor to 
{ aa Perth in the whale-boats. It was a forlorn 
chance.” 
|The boats strained in a boisterous sea, and | 
; ultimately flung the voyagers ashore three hundred 
miles from Perth—fthree hundred miles of a 
parched, barren waste, 

For a little while fair progress was made, then | 
strength declined through want of food and water. 
| Sir George sought courage and consolation in the | 
dog-eared New Testament which he had in his 
knapsack. The hymns his mother had taught 
| him came back into his head and heart, true 
| comforters. A small company only were fit to 
travel. Sir George pushed on with these in order 
to send back relief those unequal to the sally. 
it was the perishing to the rescue. 
|. A bird, shot, was welcome as manna from 
| heaven, and a muddy water-hole was the sweetest 

of discoveries. Dew was eagerly licked from 
‘shrubs and reeds. Lips grew black, tongues ' 

swollen, eyes wild, and the hopeless cry was: 

“Water, or we die!” 

The native guide schemed to lead Sir George 
from the others, begging, when discovered, “Yes, | 
we two may be saved if we go on; the others are 
so weak that they can’t walk.” Sir George cocked ' 
his gun, and the guide led him back to the party. 

listering thirst of three days and two nights! 

Happily a water-hole not bereft of moisture was 
; found in the nick of time. A few birds flew about 

it, but Sir Gcorge’s hand shook so that he could ' 

take no aim, ss : 
| How good to lie down and rest forever in the 
parche srass | Yet the better instinct asserted 
itself, and the second half of the expedition, far | 
in the rear, cried for relief. On! on! 

Sir George Staggered across the miles until, in | 

| the goodness of fortune, he met natives who gave | 
him food and water. He crawled into Perth, ; 
black with the sun, haggard from want. The | 
wife of the outermost settlement, where Sir 
George knocked, seeking refreshment, took him 
for “magic.” 

“When I spoke to her in Engllsh,” he said, “she 
looked so surprised that I feared she might run 
away. However, she merely explained: ‘Well, if 
‘ you're not “magic,” who aré you?’” Being told 
she brewed Sir George the niost delicious cup of | 
tea he ever drank. oon relief to the expedition 
was scurrying acre the plains. 

At the outset of his journey Sir George had had | 
his sextant, but having to walk hun; and thirsty, | 
he needed to walk it, and hid the sextant ina 
tree. Death raced so hard that he eased the 
burden of keeping in front of it by tearing off the | 
boards from his New Testament, and throwing | 
them away. To the Word itself he clung to the | 
jast. 1 
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The Last of the Postboys. 


O 


NE of the pleasantest and most familiar 
figures of old English life, the postboy, 
has passed away beyond recall. What- 

ever his age, he was always a boy, and on fine 

occasions his white beaver hat, yellow jacket, 
white breeches and top boots made him the most 
dashing figure on the scene. The Rev. 8. Baring- | 

Gould describes old George Spurle, one of the last 

of his race, who might have stepped out of a novel 

of a century ago. - 


Like every other postboy, old George loved his 
horses. There was one gray mare of which he 
was specially fond. One night she got her halter 
twisted about her neck and was found strangled. 
George Spurle sat down and cried. The landlord 
endeavored to comfort him. 

“George,” said he, “don't take on so. After all, 
it was only a horsc. Now if you had lost a wife—’ 
| “Ah, maister,” replied the postboy, “wives! 

One has but to hold up the inger and they’d 
come flying to you from all sides—more than you 
could accommodate; but a hoss, and such a mare 
as this—booh!”” and he burst into tears. 

The secret of his affection for the horse came 
out long after. Some of us asked him if he had 
ever been robbed on the road. 

“Dll just tell y’, gentlemen. There was some 
bullion to be sent up to London from Falmouth. 
I knowed nothing about it, and drove up with a 
closed carriage to pick up a gentleman at Tavis- 
toc! I hadn't got half-way across the moors, 
when I was stopped by a man on horseback, with 
his face blackened. e levelled a pistol at my 
head, so I pulled up. 

“In a rough voice he asked me who was in the 
; chaise. ‘Noone,’ said I. ‘But there’s something,’ 
| said he. ‘The cushions,’ said I. ‘Get down,’ said 
‘he, ‘and hold my hoss, you rascal, while I search 
| the chaise.’ ‘I’m at your service,’ sald I, and I 
took his horse by the bridle, and as I passed my 
hand along I felt that there were saddle-bags. 

“Well, that highwayman opened the chaise door 
and went in to overhaul things, and meantime I 
undid the traces of my hosses with one hand and 
held the highwayman’s hoss with the other. 

“Presently he put his head out and said: 
‘There’s nothing within; I must search behind,’ 
‘You’ve plenty of time,’ said I, and so saying, 1 
leaped Into his saddle-and shouted, ‘Gee up and 
; along, Beauty and Jolly Boy!’ and spurred his 
| hoss, and away I galloped with the stage-hosses 
a-galloping after me, and we never stayed till we 
got to Chudleigh.” | 

“And the saddle-bags?” ' 
, “There was a lot o’ money in them, but there’s ; 
my luck. That fellow had robbed a serge-maker, 
and he went and claimed it all and gave me a 
fulnea and the highwayman’s hoss; and that same 

oss, gentlemen, is the old gray mare as folks ha’ 
laughed at me for cryin’ over. Now, it was a 
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COMPANION. 


JANUARY 11, 1900, 


rima donna gasped as the 
f the winner Tell upon her ear. It was not 
She broke a costly fan when the second 
She was not even 


man went scot-free and the poor innocent gray name 

Was hanged.” her o' 
‘orge Spurle lived to old age. He fell ill sud- prize-winner was announced. 

€ iy and died before any one in town suspected second. 

his danger. But he had had no doubt in his own Down through the list the reader proceeded. 

mind that the sickness would end fatally, and he . and her own name did not appear. She began to 

had asked one day to see the landlady of the inn, | think she had not won a prize at all. But again 














“Beg pardon, ma’am,” he said, from his bed, | she was mistaken. She had taken the booby prize 
touching his forelock. “Very sorry I han’t shaved ' by having just one vote. 
for two days, and you should seé me thus, But “The consi tious old minister had voted for 
please, ma‘an, if it’s no offence, be you wantin’ this new, ant voice, even though his own 





that there yellow jacket any more 
« Rostboys is gone out altogether. 

“No, George, I certainly don’t want it.” 

“Nor these? You'll understand me, ma’‘am, if 
don’t mention ’em?” 

“No, George.” 

“Nor that there old white beaver? I did my 
best, but it's a bit rubbed.” 

“I certainly don’t need it.” 

“Thank y',ma’am. Then I make so bold, might 
be buried in ’em as the last of the old postboys?” 


It seems to daughter had competed. 
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A Fifty-Cent Fine. 


WHEELMAN tells a story against himself, 
A and says he has profited by the lesson it 

contains. He was taking a day’s ride, and 
| when about twenty-five miles from home his rear 
| tire “went flat.” There was no way of repairing it, 
{and he was about to trundle it to the nearest 
i railway-station to take a train for home, when 
‘another cycler, wheeling leisurely along, stopped 


I 


I 


IT 


, try’ 





(HOLIDAY - By Zia 


Heigho! Heigho! for holiday! 

Let Nature take the mood she may, 

Let winds in riot how! and hiss, 

Or balmy zephyrs cod’and kiss, 

Or summer smile in sapphire skies, 

Like light of loving infant eyes,— 

Let lightnings leap from storm-swept wrack 
And thunders mutter on their track, 

Nor wind nor weather's worst, I fear 

To cheat my holiday of cheer ! 


If lissome shadows chase and run 

O’er grassy meadows green or dun ;— 
If fields in sultry stillness stare, 

At burning dog-day’s flame and flare,— 
If clouds their garnered fullness pour, 
My holiday yet holds her store. 

Come spring’s caress or winter's thrall, 
Glad welcome do I give to all,— 

If labor's sweet reprieve, but say, 

This is the time for holiday ! 


Rapid Talking. 


HE telegraph tells exciting stories in times 
of war, and it is of the utmost importance 
to have the lines which connect headquarters 





; with the front in charge of cool heads and practical 


hands. Lieut. J. E. Brady, who was at the time 
in charge of the important office at Tampa, nar- 
rates an experience of the early days of the, 
Spanish War. | 


The transports did not sail at daylight. Unex- 
pected delays occurred, and vight, nine, ten, eleven 
and twelve o’clock passed and still they had not 
sailed, although the twelve o'clock report said 
they would be fone by ewelve thirty. 

At one o’clock a messenger came hurriedly to me 
and said that the White House wanted me at the 
key at once. When I answered, Colonel Mont- 
gomery, who was in charge of the Washington 
end of the line, said: “The President wants to 
know if you can stop that fleet.” 

Now the wire to Port Tampa was on a table 
right behind me, and calling the officer there with: 
my left hand, I sald: 

“Can you get General Miles or General Shafter?” | 
and with my right hand I said to the President: 
“Di try. ait a minute.” 

Then said the White House: 
that the fleet be stopped at onc 

From Port-Tampa : “No, sir, 1 can't find General | 
Miles or General Shafter.” | 

I replied: “Have all the transports pulled out ! 
of the slip?” 

“Yes, sir. So faras I can see they are all gone.” | 
; From Washington: “Have you stopped the 

leet?” 

“Walt a minute. Will let you know later. Am 
ing now.”” 

‘ort Tampa 


“Ft is imperative | 











oO out and find a tug and get 
this message to either General Miles or General 
Shafter. ‘The President directs that you stop the 
sailing of Shafter’s army until further orders.’ 
Now fly!” | 

Just then Port Tampa said: “Here comes Gen- | 






eral Miles now,” and ina minute more the message 


was delivered and the fleet stopped. I then 
reported to the President: 
‘I have delivered your message to General ' 


Miles, and the fleet will not sail until further 
orders.” 

They came back, wondering what had stopped 
them, and that evening we learned of the “phan- 
tom” Spanislr tleet in the Nicholas Channel, head- 
ing westward! 

terhaps Cervera wasn’t bottled up at Santiago, | 
after all! We didn’t know the whole story In those | 


days. 
B singer who was travelling in the mountains | 
during the past summer, and decided to | 
spend a Sunday in a beautiful little village a 
dozen miles from a railroad. Happening to stroll ' 
past the church on Saturday evening, she heard 
the choir practising, and found it to be of unusual ; 
size. 


She attended the service on Sunday and was | 
interested in a notice of a singing contest to be . 
held the following week. A 

It happened that on the night of the contest the 

rima donna found herself again passing through 
the village on-her return journey. Thinking to | 
enjoy the surprise of the good country people, she | 
asked to be allowed to take part in the contest. 

She noticed that the official who received her | 
name showed no sign of recognizing it, and she 
determined to give the audience reason to remem- 
ber it for the future. So she selected two of her 
most effective songs and repaired to the church, 
where the singing was to take place. ‘ 

The building was full, and the contestants 
were many. The result was to be decided by 
popular ballot, the singer receiving the most votes 
0 gain the prize. 

e prima donna was last on the list. Every- 
body was tired by the time she rose to sing, but 
when her clear, bell-like notes were heard the 
auditors straightened up and sat spellbound. 
Encores were allowed, and the prima donna had 
to sing again. This tine a sad song brought tears 
to the eyes of her hearers. 

She sat down, gratified by the evident enjoyment | 
of the people. 

She meant to refuse the prize and steal quietly 
away; but something prompted her to wait the 
result of the balloting. She was rather anxious 
to learn what majority she would secure. Would 
the vote be unanimous? 

At last the slips were all counted, and the result | 


——_~<er 


How They Voted. 
OOK NOTES prints a story of a well-known | 





and accosted him. 


“What's the matter? Oh, I see. 
gone back on you, has it?” 

“Sit seems,”" 

“Where's your tool-bag?” 

“Left it at home.” 

“Is it a double-tube tire?” 

“T think so.” 

“Cincher?” 

“T don't know.” 


Rear tire has 


“Well, it is,” said the other man, who was 
examining it by this time. “I think f can fix it 
for you.” 

“Cll be very grateful if you can.” 

“Am! 


The second cycler opened his tool-bag, took out 
a small tin box containing cement, pieces of 
rubber, and so forth, removed the outer case, blew 
up the Inner tube till he found the puncture, and 

laced a patch on it, the whole operation, includin 
he reinflation of the mended tire, occupying no’ 
more than ten or fifteen minutes. 

“I think I ought to pay you something for that,” 
sald the grateful bicycler. 

“It would cost you half a dollar at a repair 
shop,” was the rep’ Xe after 8 moment’s reflection. 
“You may give me that if you want to.” 

The coln was instantly handed over, and as 
promptly sent flying into an orchard by the road- 
side as far as an athletic arm could throw It. 

“My dear sir,” said the “friend in need,” pre- 
paring to remount, “I am only an amateur, like 
yourself, but I never travel on my wheel without 
@ repair kit—or the necessary knowledge how to 
use {t. You may consider yourself fined fifty cents 
for culpable negligence in not doing likewlse— 
and the tribunal is competent to inflict the fine, 
judge of a circuit court. Don't 
in, young man. Good day!" 
ae 


for I am also a 
let 1 happen agal 





The Rooster Saved the Day. 


VERY schoolboy knows the tradition, famous 

E in Roman history, of the geese which saved 
the Capitol by quacking an alarm when the 

Gauls approached in the night. 

furnishes an interesting parallel. 


Modern history 

One of the famous victories of England on the 
sea was the battle off Cape St. Vincent, Portugal, 
in 1797, when a British fleet nearly destroyed a 
Spanish fleet of almost double its numbers. 

For 8 long time the struggle was doubtful, and 
one of the British ships, the Mur/borough, was 30 
severely crippled that her captain was thinking of 
surrender to save further waste of life. 

The ship’s mast had gone by the board, the chief 
officer was mortally wounded, and so many of bis 
subordinates were disabled that. the discipline of 
the crew began to give way. They grew sullen 
under the terrible fire, which they could not return 
with effect. 

Sudden! 


a shot struck the coop in which a few 
fowls ha 


been confined, One cock alone was 
still alive and, finding himself at liberty, he 
flapped his wings mightily and fluttering upward, 
perched on the stump of the mainmast and sur- 
veyed the scene of carnage about hin:, 

‘hen, raising his head defiantly, he began a long, 
strident crow. The crew answered with three 
cheers, and even the wounded smiled. With re- 
newed spirits, the men worked the few remaining 
gus, and soon a favoring-turn of battle drove 
away the last thought of surrender. 





She Could See. 


HERE were only three of us left in the room 
| of the great oculist, says a writer in the 
Academy. My companions, two elderly 
persons, evidently husband and wife, were nerv- 
ous to a degree that indicated almost unbearable 
suspense. He held her hand in one.of his, from 
time to time placing his other hand upon it with 
a caressing touch, 


The lady, pale and anxious, had thrown back 
her veil and untied her bonnet strings, as if the 
atmosphere of the room stifled her. At every 
sound she started and looked toward the door. 

“I almost wish I had gone in with her,” she 
murmured, “but I couldn’t bear it.” 

Her companion made no answer, but continued 
to stroke her hand. I found that 1, too, was 
straining every nerve. Then I heard the shutting 
of a distant door and the sound of footsteps 
coming down the thickly carpeted passage. 

My companions sprang to their feet as the door 
opened to admit a tall young girl, with bandaged 
eyes, and an old woman, seemingly a nurse, who 
carried the girl’s hat and cloak. 

The girl paused on the threshold, while I gazed, 
wondering. 1t would seem impossible that any 
face in which the eyes were covered could express 
so much rapture. She held out her hands with a 
significant gesture, and said, simply : 

“Dears, 1 can see—it is so beautiful :” 

on - 


The Admiral’s Handshake. 


HEN Admiral Schley made his Western 
trip, early in the summer of last year. 
some of the communities he visited 

appeared to be considerably agitated because he 

used the “high handshake." The matter pro- 
voked much discussion. 

“He holds his hand uP. 
chin,” said one of the le 
ville, who had had the 
with him, “and waves i 
way, when he’s shaking. It looks mighty queer.” 

ay wonder,” hazarded one of the other leading 
citizens, “if he didn't get into the habit from doing 
so much ‘wigwagging' with them signal flags 
during the war in Cuba,” 

“No,” responded the local wag. ‘It only shows 


that an admiral in the navy always ‘moves in the 
higher circles.’” 





at about the level of his 
ading citizens of Blank- 
leasure of a short talk 
back and forth, this 
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Sarah’s Coming-Out. 


It never would have happened if it had not 
been Sarah’s birthday ; and even then, if Joseph 


and Eliza had been a little better-mannered, it : 


might not have happened at all. But they were 
so interested in each other that they had no time 
to pay Sarah any of those delicate little attentions 
which a beautiful young lady—even if she be a 
bear—has a right to expect. Joseph and Elia 
had lived for many years in a large and handsome 
cage in Central Park. They had occupied it so 
Jong alone that it is to be feared they regarded 
Sarah’s arrival as an intrusion. But as the) 
Keeper who fed them had introduced her, they 
thought it wise not to ill-treat her. So they were 
perfectly polite except at meal-time, when, of 
course, everybody eats as fast and as much as 
possible, to prevent good food being wasted—or 
eaten by others. % 

But poor Sarah, who was of a most sociable 
disposition, found herself let severely alone. | 
























Joseph and Eliza spent all their waking hours, 
when not eating, in sitting in the corner of the 
cage in affectionate attitudes, or conversing in 
low, soft growls. Somehow, they got on Sarah’s 
nerves. She became positively morbid, and 
almost ill-tempered. Lacking proper society, 
she found herself reduced to human companion- 





ship. She would sit for hours with her paws 
thrust through the bars of the cage, beckoning to 
the people. who thronged the park on warm 


summer days, to come and talk with her. But 
buman beings have such strangely suspicious 
natures. In spite of the most alluring wags of 
the head and flourishes of the paws, they kept a 
considerable distance between themselves and 


‘ cross lately. She won’t hurt you if you let her 
alone. The young one’s a beauty. I raised her 
from a cub. Let me see. She’s past three— 
why, sure enough! She’ll be four years old 
to-morrow. Hello, missy, you’ll have a birthday 
to-morrow!” he called. 


dignity ; but she thought of little else until bed- 
time, and dreamed of it all night. 
morning she was astir. Her mind was made 
up. She would come out on her birthday. She 
watched the new keeper closely when he brought 
breakfast. Possibly he was embarrassed by her 
prolonged regard. He certainly had an uneasy 
air as he slid back the small door in order to get 
the water-pan. He was only an underkeeper, 
and this was a great promotion in responsibility. 
Sarah managed, under cover of a slight altercation 
between Eliza and Joseph, which absorbed the 
keeper’s interest, to approach the door, which 
was unfastened. When the keeper turned, she 
had succeeded in opening it. 

“Here! Shoo! Get out of that!” yelled 
the keeper. 

Sarah obeyed. It really was fine to 
come out. Sarah almost forgave Joseph 
and Eliza when she compared her happy 
lot with thei She ran until she was 
fairly breathless. But as it was early in 
the morning, and the new keeper spent 
some time in trying to frame a speech to 
make to his chief, announcing Sarah’s 
departure, no one had started in pursuit. 
Sarah strolled about for a long while. She 
2 a few queer berries which weren’t 























especially good, and cooled off in the 





lake. inally she went to sleep in a nice 
shady corner. 

But she did not sleep long; a stinging 
rap on the nose brought her growling to 
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Sarah received the news with calmness and | 


Early in the | 





i ivy-geranium hedge, which was all that separated 
| the two lawns, and was easy to jump, as both 
| Coquette and “‘Malty”’ could testify. 

“oquette’s babies lived in rather finer quarters ; 
a big box lined with straw, on the back piazza. 
One day when Coquette had left the box for a | 
little run around the place, just to keep up her 
strength, something very tragic happened. She 
came back to find Madam Malty standing up 
on her hind legs, looking over the edge of the 
box with what Coquette thought at least a very 
evil expression. 

Quick as thought, Coquette seized her by the 
nape of the neck, and giving her two or three 
hard shakes, flung her off the steps upon the | 
ground, and then stood, rigid with rage, waiting 
for her to get up and be chased home! But poor 
pussy never got up! Coquette had done far, 
more than she meant to do, and pussy’s neck | 
was broken. i 

Coquette’s master was watching the affair; 
and he now saw her, looking very sad and 
ashamed, go and smell at the cat as if to make 
sure what she had done. ‘Then she slowly crept 
off to her puppies. The master carried away 
pussy’s body, hoping she would soon forget all | 
about it. 

But soon came a shrill, sharp mewing from 
behind the hedge! Out jumped poor Coquette, | 
and after listening nervously a moment, she 
bounded over the hedge, and soon jumped back | 
with a kitten in her mouth. She tucked it 
carefully among her own babies, and then got 
the other. 

Then all was quiet, and her master tiptoed to | 
the box and found the whole family taking 
dinner together! So good little Coquette adopted 
and brought up the children she had made 
orphans. Her master had a fine picture taken 
of her with her kitten babies, and lucky it was 











the sociable Sarah. Is it any wonder that she | her feet. Sarah saw a crowd of men, boys and | he did so, as you will see if 


became disgusted? One day Sarah overheard a 
conversation between two young women that 
greatly interested her. It seemed almost sensi- 
ble—for human beings! 

“T can hardly wait,” said one, “for winter to | 
come. You know I am to come out this year.” 

“How I envy you!” said the other. “I just | 
Jong to come out, but uncle says I'll have to wait 
another year. I don’t believe I’ll live that long. 
A year’s such an age. Of course you will have 
a coming-out party ?”’ | 

“Of course; but do you know I don’t think | 
much of coming-out parties. I wish I could 
come out without it.”” 

Sarah was perfectly enchanted. She had never 
come out herself, but it was a subject in which 
she was greatly interested. She had been stand- 
ing on her hind legs, but she promptly dropped 
upon all fours and waddled over to join these 
sensible young women. 

“J don’t know what you’re coming out of,” 
said Sarah, in her deep voice, “‘but if you'll give | 
me a paw with a bar here, that seems a little | 
Wose, I’ll help you in turn.” 

Now surely nothing could have been more 
amiable and friendly. But—would you believe 
it ?—before Sarah was half through her speech, 
those silly girls were running, shrieking down 
the walk that “one of those horrid bears was 
coming out!” 

“So are you! 
Sarah, in a rage. 

But the conversation still interested her. 
What was the girl coming out of? There wasn’t 
the sign of a cage about her. And if she had a 
chain round the leg—well, Sarah just hoped she 
would have the luck to have one half the length 
some day! 

“Do you know anything about coming out?” 
Sarah asked Joseph. 

“I know this: Lots of people who come out 
would like to get back in,” said Joseph, with a 
wise wag of his head. 

Now, as it happened, the keeper was to have 
a day off next day. So that night he brought a 
young fellow with him to show how the animals 
should be fed. j 


I heard you say so!" roared 





“Look out for the old lady; she’s been very | with their mamma in a big basket under the by one guod friend. 


mounted policemen, armed with sticks and clubs, 
who had closed round her, forming a complete 
circle, while she slept. Some one had thrown a 
clod of earth, hitting her on the nose. Before 
Sarah could decide just where to break through 


| this evil-disposed crowd, something came whirring 


through the uir, and before she knew it, a rope 
had tightened unpleasantly around her neck. 
Fighting, scratching and tugging at the rope, she 
was soon overpowered and muzzled. Half an 


hour later she was sitting disconsolate on the: 


floor of her cage, jeered at by Eliza, the rope, 


which she had refused to let any one remove, still | 
| dangling from her neck. 


“Well,” said Sarah to herself, “I’ve learned 


‘one thing; that girl who didn’t like coming-out 


parties knew what she was talking about. I’m 

sure I hope they catch her, too!” she added, 

viciously. Henry Dick. 
————~)9>—__—_ 


Winter Days. 


If every little snowflake 
Declared it wouldn't fall, 
And if every little sunbeam 
Wouldn’t shine at all, 
Perhaps the little children 
Would forget the way to smile, 
And winter days would surely last 
A weary, dreary while. 


But here come hurrying snowflakes, 

And the world will soon be white ; 
And then the dancing sunbeams 

Will add their golden light; 
And happy, smiling children 

Will clap their hands and say, 

“Hurrah for sleds and snowballs 
This lovely winter day!” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


————~08 
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Coquette’s Conscience. 


Coquette was not a gay little girl, as you may | 


imagine, but a bright little fox-terrier in San 
Francisco, who had three lovely puppies. 

At the house next door lived a fine large 
Maltese cat, at that time also the mother of a 
fine family of two gray kittens. These lived 


you finish the story. Coquette 
was finally lost, or stolen, and 
no advertisement brought her 
home. 

About a year after, her 
{master had business in a 
| distant part of the city which 
! kept him over lunch-time, so 
| he went into a restaurant for 
ameal. He was greeted by 
a joyful little dog, which he 
felt positive was Coquette; 
but the proprietor was as 
‘ positive she was not. 

The man said he had bought her at a dog sale 
only a few months before. Still her old master 
‘was sure, and she seemed to know him well. 
They talked and argued a long time, until at last \ 
the proprietor said : 

“T can prove it is not your dog, for Pet "—as 
he called her—‘has a trait no other terrier dog 
ever had.” 

“What's that?” asked Master No. 1. 

“She loves cats,” said Master No. 2. 
eats with ’em and sleeps with ‘em!”’ 

“That settles it!’ laughed the old master. 
“It is my Coquette, and I’ll convince you of it 
in less than an hour.”’ 

“Yd like to have you,” answered the new 
master. 

So the old master telephoned home to his 
| daughter to come to the place, bringing with her 
the picture of Coquette and her kittens. While 
| they waited for her arrival he ate his lunch, while 
Coquette trotted back and forth between them. 

When the young lady came, the dog’s joy at 
seeing her ought to have convinced the man, but 
‘he hated to give up. When Coquette sat on the 

lady's lap beside the picture, the man had at last 
| to admit that she was the original of the portrait. 
' Then came another strain upon Coquette’s 
conscience when she was taken away, for she 
| loved both men, and wanted to go with her old 
friends, yet wanted to stay. She tried hard to 
; make the restaurant-keeper and the cat come 
with them, and finally reluctantly went, leaving 
the man the richer by her price, but the poorer 
L. E. JouNson, 1 


“She 








Nuts to Crack. 


1 
A ROMAN ACROSTIC. 


These the gods the Romans worshipped, 
Gathered round their household shrines, 
This the nymph who gave a monarch 
Freedoni’s laws, in deep-writ lines. 
Lo, these snow-clad peaks are watching 
Ever o’er Italia’s plains ! 
Base this tyrant, cruel, brutal; 
Laughin at his victims’ pains, 
Came this day, no warning heeded, 
When, betrayed, great Cesar fell. 
Here a king who sought the fountain 
Where a lovely nymph did dwell. 
For the Roman people’s pleasure 
These brave youths must fight and die. 
On this yellow river’s bosom 
Barge and boat go floating by; 
Floating down from queenly “Roma,” 
Till at last they reach this port, 
Loaded with the valiant legions 
Bound for this—the Romany’ sport. 
Of the seven hills where sitteth 
Rome imperiai, this is one. 
This, her founder—little dreamed he 
Of the fame he thus had won. 
Cesar’s nephew—he who later 
Ruled the empire Cesar planned. 
This is where the people gathered ; 
All around stood temples grand. 
Here, a temple where the Romans 
Deified each conqueror’s name. 
This the title Cesar longed for, 
But ne’er won, though great his fame. 
Now upon Rome’s hills a noble 
Christian temple rises high, 
There the priests from morn till midnight 
Chant this prayer with lifted eye. 


Ina fair Italian city 
Travellers of a wonder tell; 
These initials, guessed correctly, 
Will its name famillar spell. 


2. 
ENIGMAS. 


1. When the 123 4567 to gather 1234567 I 
want to go, too. 

2. 12345678, I am 
Lhope I may 1234 567 

3. As the fisherman 1234 5 678 he heard the 
sound of a 12345678. 

4. I only consider a parlor 12345 6789 when 
it is ina 123456789. 

5. Ifa man 123 4567 too often he will need 

@1234667. 

6. A poet who admired the beautiful build- 
ings of Paris wrote an 123 45 the 12345. 

7. She offered her 1234, 5678 that she 
would be granted the 12345678. 

8. he 123 4567 on the bank where the 
1234567 grows? 

9, She wore on her 1234, 5678 and a1234+ 
5678. 

10. If the 123 45678 at five o'clock it is 
12345678 at five o’clock. 


going to a picnic, where 





3. 
REBUS. 
P wee 
oS * AND @ 
T neanes 
4, 
ANAGRAMS. 


(All the blanks are filled by the same words 
transposed.) 

Samuel Rice, a Photographer, and his wife 
started for the far West. From the state of 
Maine, cars took them a long way. Then they 
camped _in a cafion, and spent some time 











there. Finally Mr. Rice sald, “Wife, let’s be 
moving on. I’m a discontented —is our 
only article of food, and — unknown 
luxury; besides, I heard — the night, 
and such a noise always — — — trip, Don't 





tell me it was made by such any a as cranes; 


I’m too old to believe that. In the si . 
multiply fast enough. There will be a demand 





for — — the new place, and such a man as I 
— — — to wealth, if I can find a town full of 
clever —. If I don’t, you may call me — —, — 
imbecile.” 

5. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
A word so sweet. rou seldom meet, 
Behead me, and [ still am sweet; 
Curtailed, my fragrance I retain; 
Curtailed, beheaded, and again 
Sweetest of all I shall remain. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
6 
My, first is of machinery a part, 
My last’s an ancient measure ; 
My whole is precious to the Arab’s heart 
And carries store of treasure. 
In 
To run my first my second’s needed, 
I think that always is conceded; 
As for my whole,—you needn't doubt it, 
It's whole,—that's all there is about it. 
Mm. 
In times of frost and snow and cold 
My first is always blamed. 


In battles of the days of old 
My last has killed and maimed. 


In argument my whole’s desired, 
For it we must prepare, 

In flowers of speech it is attired, 
A cap it oft will wear. 


7. 
WORD POSSIBILITIES. 

Whole, I am a system; behead, I am a poetical 
form; curtail, 1 am an alleged force. Curtail the 
original, | am a_husk; curtail again, I am plural; 
curtail again, I am the sea. - 





CURRENT-EVENTS | 


Dratu oF Mr. Moopy.—Mr. Dwight L.) 
Moody, the famous evangelist, died at his home 
in East Northfield, Massachusetts, December 
22d, after a short illness, at the age of 62. Mr./ 
Moody was a country boy who went early to the 
city to find work. While employed in a Chicago 
shoe store, he became interested in religious work 

among the men and boys of the 

street. He started a mission 

Sunday-school, and at the age of 

23 left business to devote himself 

wholly to religious activities, 
Ile became one of the most. 
earnest and persuasive preachers 
of his time, and conducted great. 
evangelistic meetings in this 
country and abroad. He was also a successful 
builder of institutions, among them the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Chicago, the 
Chicago Bible Institute for the training of lay 
workers, summer conferences for Bible study, 
and the Northfield Seminary for Girls and the 
Mount Hermon School for Boys, where hundreds 
of young people have been educated at a cost of 
but $100 a year for board and tuition. 





Dwicht L. Moony, 


THE AMERICAN Hosprtat SHIP “MAINE” | 
sailed from London for Cape Town December 
23d. Lady Randolph Churchill, who has been 
active in raising the money for fitting out the 
ship, was on board; and with her went a large 


number of American surgeons and nurses to care} 


for the British wounded in the South African 
War. The ship flies the British and American 
flags and the flag of the Red Cross Society. It 
is expected that she will return in February or 
March with her first consignment of wounded. 





“Oxp IRonsipEs.”"—A bill which provides 
for rebuilding and refitting the United States 
frigate Constitution —“ Old Ironsides ’— has 
been framed by the Secretary of the Navy and 
introduced in Congress. The plan will be carried 
out only if the necessary money is furnished by 
subscriptions. The Massachusetts Society of 
the Daughters of 1812 will undertake this work. 


COMMERCE AND THE WAR.—Three cargoes 
of American flour, shipped to the Portuguese 
port of Lourenco Marquez in East Africa, were 
recently seized by British war-ships, on the 
ground that the flour was intended for the Buers. , 
The owners of the flour, the Pennsylvania 
Milling Company of New York, have presented 
their case to the State Department at Washing- 
ton, and an inquiry has been ordered into the 
facts. The case raises an interesting point as to | 
the rights of neutrals, partly because it is an | 
open question whether food is contraband of war, 
and partly because the shipments in question 
were made from one neutral port to another. 
PROGRESS IN LUzON.—The military opera- 
tions which have broken up the insurgent forces 
in the island of Luzon north of Manila have 
been followed by the organization of government. 
General Young has been appointed military | 
governor of the northwestern provinces, with his | 
headquarters at Vigan; and Colonel Hood has | 
been appointed military governor of the provinces 
of Cagayan, Isabela and Nuevo Vizcaya. Both 
are establishing civil municipal governments, | 
which will be largely in the hands of the natives. | 
The ports in northern Luzon are to be opened 
at once to trade. One result of the military 
operations has been the release of 3,000 or 4,000 
Spanish prisoners, and 15 or 20 Americans who | 
had been in the hands of the insurgents. 
INCREASE OF WAGES. 
of wages, in most instances of 10 per cent., went 
into effect among the operatives in the New | 
England cotton-mills last month. About 150,000 | 
mill-workers were affected, and the total increase | 
of wages is estimated at $5,500,000 a year. These 
advances, following similar concessions last 
spring, have restored wages to the rate which | 
prevailed in 1892, which was higher than at any 
time before or since, until the recent advance. 





New Rares oF PostvaGe between the 
United States and its new dependencies =| 2 
been established by order of the Postmaster- 
General. Mail-matter between the United States 
and Porto Rico, Guam and the Philippine | 
Archipelago, or between any of these islands, | 
is subject to the same conditions and rates as! 
domestic mail-matter. But mail-matter to Cuba 
or Hawaii, unless it is sent to or by persons in 
the service of the United States, is subject to 
Postal Union rates, as hitherto. In other words, 
a two-cent stamp will carry a letter from the 
United States to Guam or Manila or Ponce, but 
a five-cent stamp will be necessary to carry it to 
Honolulu or Havana. 


Recent DEATHS.—Dorman B. Eaton, one 
of the foremost advocates of civil service reform, 
and chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
in 1873-5.—The Duke of Westminster, one of 
the largest landowners and the richest peer in 
England. — Elliott Coues, the distinguished 
ornitholesist. 
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NATURE @> SCIENCE 


Tur WEAR OF PNEuUmatic Tikes.—It is 
said that in the case of heavy vehicles, such as 
motor carriages, the principal source of wear and 
destruction of the pneumatic tires is not punc- 
turing or breaking, but internal strain and 
friction. In some tires the interior fibres of the | 
rubber have been found reduced to a fine powder 
by the constant wear. 

New MOVEMENT IN HANDWRITING. — 
Prof. R. S. Woodworth describes in Science a 
new movement for writers with the pen which, 
he thinks, has decided advantages over older 
methods. To write in the new manner, let the 
top of the paper slant to the right instead of to 
the left. The horizontal lines across the paper 
ean then be followed by drawing the whole arm, 
in the direction of the forearm, back toward the 
flank. “Meanwhile impart to the wrist (and 
foreann) a back and forth lateral motion which 
shall produce the vertical strokes of the letters.” 
When this method has been mastered, Professor 
Woodworth says, “rapid writing is freer and 
more legible, showing no tendeney to degenerate | 
into the flat scrawl.” The movement can also | 
be tanght, with relative facility, to the left hand. 


ELEcTRIO LiguT FROM CAR-AXLES.—The 
“axlelight’’ system is to be applied on the trains | 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
on an extensive scale. Each car will have its 
own storage batteries supplied with electricity 
venerated by the axles of the wheels, and the | 
locomotive headlights will derive their illumina- 
tion from the same source. It is calculated that 
each full train, exclusive of the locomotive, will 
develop nearly 5,000 candle-power of light. 


Seagcu-Liguts ar Frres.— An electric} 
search-light, mounted upon a wagon resembling, 
in general appearance, an ordinary fire-engine, is 
to be added to the equipment of the New York 
City fire department. An engine and dynamo, 
carried by the wagon, supply two lights, each 
having an 18-inch lens. The light can be either 
concentrated on a particular point, or spread over | 
a wide area, and if necessary, the lamps can be ; 
carried to a distance from the wagon, the electric 
connection being maintained with insulated 
vables. The object of the search-light engine is 
both to illuminate dark streets and corners where 
the firemen have to place their hose and to throw 
Jight into windows and upon roofs where people 
are to be rescued from the flames and smoke. 


| 
- | 
WiRELEss TELEGRAPHY ON Mr. BLANC. | 
High amid the clouds and snows a little below 
the summit of Mt. Blanc, and visible miles away 
as a speck on the broad, white flank of the giant , 
Alp, is the Vallot meteorological observatory. 
On the very summit 
itself stands the astro- 
nomical observatory of 
Monsieur Janssen. 
Communication be 
tween the metevrolog- 
ical observatory and 
the valley of Chamonix 
has been partly main- 
tained by telegraph, 
but the tremendous 
snow-drifts make havoc 
with the wires. It is| 
now proposed to try the Marconi system of 
wireless telegraphy. The signals through the 
air would be independent of snows and storms, 
but a practical difficulty may be presented in 
erecting on the windy peak the apparatus needed 
for wireless telegraphy. 








A MAGNETIC SWEEPER.—An enthusiastic 
wheelman in New York State recently got rid of 
a troublesome sprinkling of tacks in a novel and 
effective manner. The trouble occurred on a 
eycle path which had been made with cinders 
brought from the yard of a shoe-factory, and | 
which were filled with iron tacks. It was 
proposed to build an entirely new path, but our 
rider solved the problem more cheaply. Con- 
stracting a framework carried on rollers, like a 
carpet-sweeper, he furnished it with six powerful 
magnets and swept the track repeatedly, stirring | 
up the cinders until every tack was removed. | 


WonpeERs OF THE RING NEBULA.—With | 
the Crossley reflecting telescope at the Lick 
Observatory photographs have recently been 
obtained which show a surprising structure in 
the celebrated Ring Nebula in the constellation 
Lyra. With an ordinary telescope this nebula 
appears only as a delicate oval, hanging like a 
little smoke-ring, with faint stars sprinkled about 
it on the dark sky. The photographs not only 
reveal a star situated in the centre of the ring, 
but they show that the ring is made up, to use 
Professor Keeler’s expression, ‘of a number of 
narrower rings interlacing somewhat irvegularly.”" 
The space within the ring, which is covered with 
afaint nebulosity, is seen in the photographs to 
be crossed by three dark and two bright bands. 
Near the ring is a small independent nebula 
whose photographic image appears in the form 
of a “left-handed, two-branched spiral.” | 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan Illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price 1s $1.76 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. ALL 
Additional pages over elght—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for. Renewals should be seut by each sub- 
scrfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
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enewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription 1s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.-- Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All urrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ts done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
‘to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companton by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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PREVENTION OF EPILEPSY. 
TT HYSICIANS are coming more 
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they came in contact with the Queen of England, 
that she was @ woman possessed of that kindly 
tact and consideration for others that made them 
see in her the woman as well as the queen. 

The late Mrs. Keeley used to tell witn pleasure 
of the time when she had the honor of being 
received by her majesty. On being presented she 
excused herself from making a low courtesy by 
saying: 


“Your majesty, I have rheumatism in my knees 
\ 


and I cannot courtesy.” 

“Mrs, Keeley,” replied the queen, “I can’t, 
either.” 

Mrs. Keeley was at once put at her ease by the 
homeliness of the remark, and the touch of nature 
made the two women kin, 


UNPLEASANT BEDFELLOWS. 


The adventures of naturalists in odd corners of 
the globe rival the experiences of explorers in 
variety and interest. Dr. Maximilian Schumann, 


not many years ago, and here is one of the remi- 
niscences which he brought back with him: 


I had gone a day's journey on horseback from 
the city of Zacatecas toward the southeast to 
examine some ancient Toltec ruins. 

I arrived at my destination late at night and 
lighted a fire within the ruins to make my supper. 
After eating I spread my blanket and lay down. 
‘When I awoke In the morning, my first Impulse 
was to stretch out my hand. T threw it out from 
under thejblanket, and as I did so it almost touched 
a big, Rolsonous rattlesnake, quietly coiled by my 
side. I escaped by the merest chance. 

Looking toward my feet, what was my astonish- 
ment to see six other rattlesnakes coiled at 
intervals over ny, body, 

The reptiles did not belong to the variety com- 
monly known in California, but were of a pecullar!; 

isonous species found in hot regions. When 
lighted my fire in the evening, it was too dark to 
see the snakes, which, I presume, had crept along 
the walls. 

The altitude of the ruins is nearly eight thousand 
feet, and so the nights are cold. y fire had 
attracted the reptiles. When they approached It 








SATAN 

as and more to regard epilepsy as , 
hb in general a symptom of dis- 
ea ease or injury of the nervous 
system, rather than as a dis- 
Z ease initself. Thisisadistinct ; 
| gain for the subjects of this | 
) condition, for instead of drug: ‘ 
7 _ ging them in every case with | 
nauseous remedies, physicians now search for the 

cause of the trouble and endeavor to remove it. 

In some cases the fits are due to pressure on the 
brain, and resort has sometimes been had to the , 
operation of trephining the skull in order to relieve | 
this pressure. [t is only in rare cases, however, 
that a surgical operation offers any hope of relief, | 
but the attacks may often be diminished in number | 
or prevented by less drastic measures. 

Whatever the cause, the convulsions in epilepsy 
ace almost always made more frequent by exces- | 
sive fatigue, either of mind or body—especially of 
mind. An epileptic should avoid“severe mental 
labor. While in school his tasks should be light. | 
He should never be allowed to emulate the other 
boys in his class, but should take two years at 
least to learn what is usually embraced in a one 
year’s course. 

He must be protected from auything which 
might excite violent emotions, elther of joy or 
sorrow, and his playmates should never be per- 
mitted to tease him or arouse his anger. 

In the choice of a vocation let none be selected 
whicb will demand hard study or concentrated 
and long-continued thought. 

The life of an epileptic ought to be absolutely 
regular. His food should be nourishing but 
simple, an excess of meat being strictly avolded, | 
and no highly seasoned or spicy food should be 
allowed. Strong tea and coffee and alcoholic 
{iquors, even wine and beer, if taken at all, must : 
be in very small quantity. Overeating is also to 
ve avoided, several light meals a day being pref- 
erable to one or two hearty ones. Constipation 
must never be allowed to go untreated. 

The hours of sleep should be long, and the bed- 
room window should always be partly open in ; 
order to secure pure air, even in midwinter. : 





a 





This is the way in which we ought all to live, | 


but to the healthy an occasional exception is’ 
allowable,—hard study, fatiguing exercise, a little | 
too much to eat at the Thanksgiving dinner, and 
the like,—while to the sufferer from epilepsy every 
deviation from the straight and narrow road of 
hygiene 1s fraught with peril. 


—— 


AN AGED GENTLEWOMAN. 


Queen Victoria is a very old lady, but she does 
not neglect those gentle courtesies that have 
caused her all her life to be loved by those who 
know her. Old servants may grow very old inj 
their attendance upon her before she thinks them 
sufficiently aged to be set aside for younger 
attendants. 

Eighty-two is a good ripe age for a housekeeper, 
but Miss Thornton, who has been the queen’s 
housekeeper for ove 
felt called upon for so small a cause to resign her 
position. Unfortunately she grew deaf—too deaf 
to hear the orders that were given. “I could not 
say ‘I beg your pardon’ to her majesty and ask 
for an order to be repeated,” she herself said, in 
speaking of her reason for resigning. 

How much real care the queen has for this old 
servant was shown by her thoughtfulness at the 
time of the last jubilee. In the midst of all the 
confusion and exitement she did not forget to 
order that tickets should be furnished to Miss 
Thornton, admitting herself and a friend to a 





’ forty years, would not have | 


they found my bed, and discerning the warm 
blankets, crawled up on them and went to sleep. 
Textricated myself from the blanket with infinite 
care. Once on my feet I was no longer afraid of 
the reptiles, but ‘as I already had specimens of 
them in my collection, I killed them all and nailed 
them to the adobe wail with my card on each. 


KLONDIKE PUNISHMENT. 


According to the Omaha Bee, the people of 
Dawson City have adopted a novel and effective 
cure for crime. It is a monster wood-plle, of a 
size to awe the most hardened offender. 


Aman convicted of any offence is compelled to 
saw wood. He saws ten hours a day steadily, day 
after day, until his sentence expires. He must 
saw regardless of the weather. In the most 
intense cold, the hardest rain, the flercest snow- 
storm, he {s compelled to continue sawing; and if 
the day has not ten hours of light, lanterns are 
provided to enable him to put in a full day. 

‘When the pile of sawed wood begins to get low, 
the authorities sentence men for very slight 
offences, and the natural result is that everybody 
is kept on his good behavior. 


A BAD WATCH. 


Sometimes the Chinaman coins a phrase which 
might well be adopted by his English-speaking 
neighbors. 

Wing Lung, the proprietor of a flourishing laun- 


dry, had a watch which habitually lost time; so, 
watch in hand, he hied him to the nearest watch- 


maker. 

“Watchee no to Wing Lung now,” he said, 
briefly, shoving his property across the counter. 
“You fix him.” 


= Wbatta the matter with it?” asked the watch- 
maker. 

“Oh, watchee too much by ’n’ by,” said Wing 
Tang. i he took his leave, without’ further waste 
of words, 


VAIN REGRET. 


The wisdom of “letting well enough alone” 
seems to be the moral of this dialogue, quoted by 
the Chicago Tribune: 


“Did you step on one of those weighing-machines 
when you were down-town, Johnny?” 

“Yes’m. Weighed myself on two of ’em.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Wanted to be sure about it.” 

“Did you weigh the same on both?” 

“No’m. Fifty-nine pounds on one, and sixty-one 
on the other.” 

“You foolish boy! You've wasted a cent on one 
of the machines, and you don't know which one.” 


ENTERPRISING MERCHANT. 


A town which has played its part in history for 
more than a hundred years ought to be forgiven 
for being a little sleepy by this time, although its 
newer neighbors may be inclined to poke fun at it. 

It is told that ‘a Bladensburg merchant was 
dozing in his store one day, When a little girl 
came in with a pitcher and asked for a quart of 
molasses. The merchant yawned, stretched him- 
self, half opened his eyes, and then said, in an 
inj ured tone : 

“Weil, aint there nobody what sells molasses in 
Bladensburg but me?” 


A WOMAN'S VIEW. 


One of the best expositions of women's rights 
which we have seen of late comes from ‘Short 
Stories.” 


“Now, Mrs. Bradwell,” said a gentleman of her 


acquaintance, “we have several hours before us, 









private room in the palace, a room where there 
was a window In full view of the jubilee pageant. 
Here the two old ladies could sit and watch 
without fatigue the departure of the queen and‘ 
her gorgeous escort, and her triumphal return ' 
after her progress through the city. By the 
queen’s special order refreshments were served 
to the housekeeper and her fricnd, and they were | 
treated as honored guests. er 
Others beside Miss Thornton have found, when 





and I wish you'd just explam to me fn full your 
position with regard to woman's rights.” 

Mrs. Bradwell did not take many hours about it. 
T think,” she said, “that every woman's right is 
to fool one good man into the belief that she [s the 
pest woman ever made. That's my position in 
‘ull.”” 








“On dear!“ said the principal of an unsuccess- 
ful bieyele academy. “Our school started with a 
good attendance, but it fell off!” 


a Belgian naturalist, journeyed through Mexico, | % 


COMPANION. 


BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 21120 


Relieve Coughs and Colds. 


“ Contain no opium, or anything injuri- 
ous.”—Dr. A. A. Hayes, Chemist, Boston. 


In boxes only—Avoid imitations. 
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i 4 Ask your Decorator for 


'$ RICHARD E, THIBAUT’S 
20th Century 


WALL PAPERS, 


600 artistic designs in the new- 
est colorings to select from. It 
will pay you to look at our sam- 
ples before you buy. Prices 
range from §¢., 6c., 7¢. and up 
to 40c. per roll. 


A Kepresentative Wanted in every town 
where our Wall Papers are not handled to sell on 
commission from large sample books. Write for 
Particulars. 


Established for over 20 years. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 


48-50-52 E. 13th St., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
7 The Largest Wall Paper House tn the World, 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits 


Cloaks. 


E have on hand several 

hundred pieces of fine 
Winter Suitings and Cloak- 
ings which must be disposed of 
this month in order to make 
room for Spring goods. You 
can now secure a fashionable 
garment at a reduction of 
one-third from former 
prices. Order from this Re- 
duced Price Sale as freely as 
you wish: send back anythin, 
you don’t like, and we wd! 
refund your money. 

One-third has mn cut 
off the price of every suit 
and cloak in our line, but the 
quality 1s right up to our usual 
standard — just as good as if 
you paid double. 


Tailor-made Suits, aed 
throughout, former price $5; 
reduced to $3.34. 

$10 Suits reduced to $6.66. 
$15 Sults reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, lined 
throughout, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
Separate Skirts in the new French cut, former price $4; 
reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Ri 
and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 
_ We tell you about hundreds of reduced price garments 
in our Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price List, which 
will be sent rec, together with samples of materials, to 
any lady who wishes them, Write to-day for Catalogue 
and Samples: don’t delay —the choicest goods will be 


sold first. Be sure tc say you wish the Winter Catalogue 
and Reduced Price List. 


and 








Our new Spring Catalogue of ‘Tailor-made Gowns, 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Rainy-day Suits, Wash Suits, etc., 
will be ready February rst. Write now: we will mail you 
| a copy, together with a full line of Spring samples, as 

soon as issued. Be sure to say that you wish the new 
Spring Catalogue. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street New York. 
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There’s Double Value in 


every bottle of 


Runifoam 


because it preserves the 
teeth and gums, 

which it makes beautiful 
and heatthy. 

1 


If it could not do this it would 
never be so widely used nor bottle 
and label so carefully imitated 


1 


PRICE 
25 Cents 
| Sample Vial of Rt 





ce on receipt of post 
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EW & CO., Lowell, Mass 









A happy smiling face has he, 
The cook, whom in this print -you see, 
Pleased by the bright and shining row | 
Of tins, cleaned with SAPOLIO. 
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Frustrated. 


The escape of the Union-officers and men who 
tunnelled their way beneath the walls of Libby 
Prison is famous from its success. The hundred 
stories of the poor fellows who tried to do as 
they had done, and failed, have been well-nigh 
forgotten. Lieut. George W. Grant recalls the 
bitter disappointment which attended an attempt 
to break loose from a Confederate prison at 
Macon, Georgia. 

One evening I was visited at my “hotel,” Shed 
No. 4, by Lieut. Henry Kendall, adjutant of the 
Fiftieth Pennsylvania Volunteers, a schoolmate 
and fellow-townsman of mine, and was invited 
to take a walk. We linked arms and strolled 
through the camp to a retired spot, when he 
suddenly asked me if I wished to escape. I as 
quickly replied, ““Yes.”” Then he informed me 
that he had something in that line which he 
would communicate under an oath of secrecy. 
Giving the required pledge, I learned that an 
vath-bound organization was forming for the 
purpose of escape. 

We met the following night, and I was duly 
made a member of the mystic order. 
strongly impressed was absolute obedience. For 
instance, if ordered to attack a sentry single- 
handed, I must do it on penalty of death. There 
were signs of recognition, a grip and words. 
For instance, one brother would say “Ho,” the 
other reply, ‘““Es;’ the first would say “Me,” 
and this would bring the reply, “Cape,” these 
syllables forming the words nearest to mind and 
heart—Home,” “Escape.” 

The order was known as the “Council of Ten,” 
as it was controlled by ten councillors, of whom 
Captain McKibbon, U. S. A., was the chief. 
There was a regimental formation, ten companies 
of fifty each, regularly officered. I was first 
sergeant of the Pennsylvania company, Captain 
Fox commanding. 


The digging of tunnels had become a passion, | 


and we burrowed as naturally as the gopher. 
At this time ten tunnels were being worked, 
with a view to a general prison delivery. 

From Shed No. 4, where I slept, was a tunnel 
in which I took some part. The opening was 


under a bank built low to the ground, and work | 


was done only at night. Two hours’ duty was 
the manner of work ; in turn digging and placing 
the dirt in a bag, which was dragged to the 
opening and disposed of by some one on the 
outside. 

The work was tedious. Strict watch was kept 
at the gate leading into the camp, and when the 


tramp of the patrol was heard, a peculiar, low | 


whistle was given. Then the digger came out, 
boards were placed over the opening, dirt was 
scattered on them, and in a twinkling a “Yank” 
or two were fast asleep upon the bank. 

1 had just been relieved from duty at the 
tunnel one night, and had wrapped myself in my 
blanket, when the patrol came tramping down 
into the pen. The usual alarm had failed, but 
precaution was quickly taken. A poor fellow 
was kept penned in the drift, panting for air, but 
fortunately the sentry disappeared, and the man 
was released from what might have been his 
tomb. 

Our tunnel had progressed well. Already it 
extended beyond the stockade, when it was 
exposed—by a stray cow breaking into it. 

This led to a search. Two more underground 
railroads were quickly discovered, and for pun- 
ishment our meagre rations were stopped for 
two days. 

Shortly afterward the whole tunnel plof was 


brought to light, and not long after we were all ; 


sent on to Charleston for greater security. 


—___~e»—____. 


An Old Investment. 


“*Taint wise to destroy anything that you’ve 
ever paid out money for, no matter how wuthless 
-it appears to be,” said Lorry Follet, as he sat in 
the old shed chamber, surrounded by the flotsam 
‘and jetsam of his life-tide. 

“T think there’s a few things here that there 


-won’t be much call for, if you live to be over a; 


hundred,” said Mrs. Follet, briskly. ‘Now 
here’s this old file of almanacs; I’m just going 
to take and throw ‘em in the fire.”” 

“Let be!” roared her husband, as she laid her 
hand on the dust-covered books. 
ye,” he reiterated more mildly. “Who knows 
but what somebody’ll be offering to pay a big 
price for ‘em some day, on account of items that’s 
in ‘em, or to make up a collection for some lib'ry, 
or what not?’ 

“Well, nobody knows,’ said Mrs. Follet, with 
a sniff of disdain ; “but I guess there aint likely 
to be any more demand for ’em than there ever 
was for those old certificates of stock in the 
Bonley Mining Company, that you held on to 
for twenty-five years till I tore ’em up last 


spring. 
Mrs. Follet expected to see the usual shame-) 


faced expression on her husband’s countenance 


One point | 


“Let be, I tell’ 


THE YOUTH'S 


‘as she referred to this unpleasant investment, 
but she was strangely disappointed. 


| that,” said Mr. Follet, indignantly. “I’d ought 
to have held out against you just as Eben did 
against ’Miry, and we’d have been a sight better 


| off to-day, ma’am!”” 


“’'Miry told me Eb had cleared up all those 
| papers and taken ’em off to the shop to sell with 
a lot of old stuff, as she bid him,” said Mrs. 
Follet, too much amazed to cope at once with 
such insubordination on the part ef her usually 
placid spouse. 


that’s where your sister overspec’lated with 
herself,’ said Mr. Follet, dryly. ‘‘He liked the 
looks o’ those certificates, and he glued ’em on 
: the inside of the shop duor, where they made a 
kind of ornamentation, ma‘am. He put ’em on 
kind of here and there, the fust lot high up, and 
the second slanting acrost the panel where the 
boys had scratched it up. 

“And now what happens?” inquired Mr. | 
Follet, again growing indignant as he dwelt upon 
his wrongs. ‘Why, yesterday forenoon a man 
that’s here drumming cigars, came into the shop 
to have a nail h’isted out of his boot-heel, and 
saw those certificates on that door, ma’am, and 
says he, ‘That stock’s worth something now, 
they tell me. My father owns some of it, and 
we've always laughed at him, but he’s going 
to get the laugh on us, after all,’ says that 
drummer. 

“Well, my brother Eb aint one to let grass 
grow under his feet, no more’n I’d be, if I was 
let alone,” said Mr. Follet, with pardonable | 
bitterness ; “‘so he tried to soak those certificates 
right off’n that door, soon as he’d got the nail 
out o’ the feller’s boot-heel. And when he found | 
he couldn’t soak ’em off without tearing of ’em, 
he took that door right off its hinges, loaded it 
into his wagon, left the Larkin boy in charge of 
the shop, and started for Cousin Cy’s down to 
Nashuy! And what do you suppose he found 
out at the bank, when he got there, just before 
closing-time, ma’am?” demanded Mr. Follet, | 
severely. 

His open-mouthed listener was too dazed to 
offer any conjecture, and indeed, was hardly 
1 given time. 

“They said ’twasn’t just the reg’lar thing to | 
have certificates fetched in on doors,” said Mr. 
: Follet, with growing wrath, “but there they 
, were, ma‘am, all straight, not burned nor tore 
up, but so anybody could read ’em out! And 
the probabilities are that my brother Eb will 
| realize up’ards of five hundred dollars— him 
and your sister "Miry that set you such # good 
example!” 

“You might just as well take some o’ the | 
| blame to yourself,” said Mrs. Follet, after a 
fearful pause, seeing her one chance for escape 
from future reproachful hours. “If you’d gone 
into the shoemaking trade with Eb, as your 
| father wanted, ’stead of turning farmer, you 
could have pasted your certificates on your door, 
and your poor wife would have had some benetit 
| from ’em, after all the years she'd waited and 
hoped they’d come to something !”” 

Mr. Follet drew his hand across his forehead, 
in great and sudden bewilderment of mind. He 
| bad been caught before in the same way by his 
more nimble-minded wife turning the tables and 
| making him the offender. 

“Well, anyway,” said he, after a moment’s 
confusion, “you let those almanacs be, ma’am. 
That’s where we begun!” 

ELizaBETH LINCOLN GouLp. 


——__~4>—____ 


Queer Names on Checks. 


Many strange names are placed on checks 
drawn by the United States government, and as 
a rule the various officials who attach their 
names to the warrants do not pay any attention 
to them; but Assistant Secretary Vanderlip 
could not resist stopping for a few minutes the 
other day and looking at the names of some 
Indians to whom the government was making a 
payment by checks. So writes a Washington 
correspondent of the Portland Transcript. 
These Indians were Crows, and few of them 
have even a part of an English name. 

The names which follow are among those to 
whom warrants were made in one day: Kills- 
Over-Beyond-the-Other, Yellow Crane, Long | 
Otter, Bull Tongue, Hoop-on-Forehead, Shavings, | 
Medicine Tail, Bear-Goes-to-Other-Grounds, 
Crazy-Sister-in-Law, Cutsa-Holein-It, Old- 
Hom, Little Light, Points-Gun-in-His-Face, 
Lots-of-Stars, Finds- Them-and-Kills-Them, 
Crooked Arm, Strong Legs, Takes Himself, 
Three Irons, Got-Many-Enemies, Old Tobacco, 
Mountain Sheep, Looks-at-the-Ground, Sick, 
| Even, Dust, Fat, Steals-on-the-Camp, Hears- 
Every-Way, Strikes-on-the-Top-of-the-Head, 
Sings-in-the-Mountain, Throws-it-Away, Fall 
' Down, Old Alligator, Does-Many-Good-Things, 
Rides-a- Horse, Rides-a-Pretty-Horse, Sits- Down- 
Spotted, Yellow-in-the-Mouth, Bull-in-the- 
Water, Dummy, Don’t Run, Sweet Mouth, 
Holds-on, Kettle,that-Boils, Grandmother’s 
Knife, Strikes-at-Night, Bird-Tail-That-Rattles, | 
Charges-Madly-on-the-Enemy, Gets-Hold-of-the- | 
Dead, No-Shin-Bone, Knot-Between-the-Eyes, 
Shot-in-the-Nose, Goes-to-look-at-the- Prisoners, 
Sweet Grass, Sits-in-the-Middle, Hugs, War, 
| The Iron, Three Blackbirds. 












| “You've no need to perk yourself up over | h 


“Ile took ’em off, but he didn’t sell ‘em, so. } 
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Institut 
41 Tremont 









Powder Point School, poxsury 
Individual teaching. Send for picts 


Faelten Pianoforte School, rly 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
on, $92.00 to $180.00 per year. 
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on without losin 


An opportu 
cotton-mill m 
prove their time from 
their present duties by joining the American 
Correspondence School of ‘Textiles. 

All our lessons « through the mail, so 
that distance is ject. Our pupils with 
their added knowledge are able to command bet- 
ter positions in the mill, and of course mor 

Be ambitious. Don't spend 
bemoaning your circumstances ; 
be in earnest, and you will sure 

Our tuition fees are very mode 
Our Catalogue, containing inf 
Sees, tuitio specimen instruction papers, 
is mailed free on request. Dept. K. 

‘The Amerlenn Correspondence Schoo! of Tex 
C. P. Brooks, Director, New Bedford, 


Seize This Chance! 
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Peep 0’ Day Poultry 


Specialties. 


*- A Our Brooders, Coops. Porta- 
ble Poultry Ho 
j will be on exhibition and sale 
at the Boston Poultry Show, 
Jan, 16—20. 

We manufacture the most com- 
plete and practical line of Poul- 
>. try Specialties in the United 

s Do not fail to see our 
hibit 





| Our Ilustrated Catalogue for 1900 is Free on application. 


E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, DOVER, MASS. 






























THe only remedy that 
will actually prevent 
and cure the grippe. We 
have a book full of testi- 
monials to that effect. In 
the Dec. 14th and 28th 
issues of this*paper our 
announcement gave you 
two strong endorsements, 
Don’t you think so? 

Our strongest argument, 
however, is our agree- 
ment with your druggist to 
refund you your money if 
it fails to cure you. 

_Any druggist can_get 
Glynn's Grip-Death Tab- 
lets for you if you insist. 

25 cents a Box. 


SAMPLE FREE 






















FREE. 


This is the exact size of the sample 
can of our Red Cross Coffee, which we 
are sending out absolutely free. Why 
don’t you send forone ? We want every 
one to try it at our expense. You can 
send us your neighbor’s address also. 

Red Cross Coffee is real coffee, from 
the world’s finest plantations, but it is 
different from any other coffee because 
it is sterilized. People are learning 
every day that coffee that is not steri- 
lized is dangerous. 

Yellow fever, cholera and smallpox 
prevail in coffee-growingcountries, hence 
the great necessity of sterilizing coffee. 

No danger of any disease from steri- 
lized Red Cross Coffee. 

The moment the r 
and sterilizing proce 
in 1-Ib. air-tight tins. 





















ting, grinding 
is over, it is sealed 
No forei ign matter 
ssibly get in. None of the fragrant 
aroma can possibly get out. Yes, it 
comes direct from the roaster to you. 


You can buy it of your gro 
but anyway, write us for th 


C. A. CROSS & CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 





























HIS is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory Scroll Saw manu- 
factured. The framework is of 
iron, handsomely japanned and 
Striped. The saw arms have a 
reach of 17% inches. It has a 
tilting table; 4-inch emery wheel 
on spindle, with drill at end; and 
a dust-blower. The arbors, etc., 
are of steel, carefully fitted to their 
bearings. The arms and pitman 
are of the best selected ash. 
With each machine we give 24 
Saw Blades, 70 full-sized Designs, 
6 Drill Points, a Screw-driver, and 
a Manual of Bracket Sawing and 
Wood Carving. Each machine is 
set up, run and carefully inspected 
before leaving the factory. When 
you order be careful to give your 
address in full. 


aa 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.35 extra. 
Price $3.50. Sent by freight, charges in either case to be 


paid by receiver. 





Shipping weight, 45 lbs. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








Groceries, Etc. ; 


Heat Your House 


Regardless of price it is impossible for you to buy a heater that 
will last longer and give better results than the Dighton Furnace. 








Here’ s to Your Health! 


(A TOAST.) 


As fresh bread becomes more easily di- 
gested by toasting, so by our new process of 
toasting wheat the same chemical change 
_ takes place, which makes the grain more 
easy of assimilation, and the process im- 
parts a delicious flavor that makes our 


OLD GRIST MILL 


‘Toasted Wheat 


one of the most palatable of foods 
and the Ideal Breakfast Dish. 


Let the children try it; they'll like it, and the 
more they eat the stronger, healthier they'll be, 


PREPARED IN FIVE MINUTES. 


10c, a Package. Sold by most all 
First-Class Grocers. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 








e o 
It has 5 Rooms . . $75.00. It gives 
every 7 Rooms . . 95.00. | greatest 

improve- | 9 Rooms . . 110.00. heat 


ment that | pipiNG, REGISTERS, ETC., | "™ '¢25t 


ia ALL COMPLETE. fuel: 
Cd 




































If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us fora price on a new DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 






Write for Catalogue. 


With a DIGHTON Furnace 


“Arlington” 
Sausage. 
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“(THE NATIONAL CONDIMENT.” 


Keen’s =: Mustard 







A Breakfast Delicacy 










‘ Made from the best selected 
Stimulates Isa medicinal lean meats, tastefully sea- ‘ 
the appetite store of great soned, free from excessive 
and aids value and a fat, and when cooked are 
A necessity in not greasy and indigestible, 
digestion. but crisp and wholesome. 






every home. 





SQUIRE’S HAMS and BACON 


Are cured to perfection, flavored just right, and have the fullest 
confidence of cooks and housewives everywhere 5 


YOUR DEALER SELLS THEM. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, ... . . BOSTON, MASS. 
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World-Wide Reputation of 
Nearly 160 Years. 
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: Ladies’ Night 


at the Club revealed to 
my wife the superiority of 


eT “JUST LIKE YOURS.” 
S ___ Gorton’s Fish Balls are prepared just the same, look just the same, and taste 
P just the same as the best cook would prepare them in your own kitchen, 
You save all the work and trouble of soaking and freshening salt fish, peeling 
e : | NS andfboiling potatoes and mixin; 5 


‘ And the prepared Fish Balls cost no more than the bare materials from which 
= I’ve had to buy it for home use 























. ‘A Modioine witha Mission. id 


‘With a box of Nesvease headache powders 
inmy ket Ican bid defiance toheaoaches. 
Oue little powder on my tongue and in five 
prinutes my headache is a thing of the past. 
Barry, Enitor of Dept. of uraye! and 
eation, “ Review of Review! 


m MERE SE / 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Ceuts. 
All Druggists or Seut by Mail. BM RVEASE CO., Reston Mase. 

























you would make similar foods. 
‘They are put up six in each can. Two Fish Balls 
are sufficient for one person, 







’ ‘ Th lined with chemicall h 
ever since. A) psp find the Fish Balls seeped ‘by the same 
FE ind of paper. 
- ’ We also put up boneless Fish Cak k 
You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 8 || Bp ecse@M | Mitea Puta. tmelsg ik Gate in packages 
Save the Coupons for Premiums. } Sr, SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 







GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS 318,10 conte per can. If 


them, send us $1.15, and get 10 cans, by express prepaid. 
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When You Order Extracts 


Don’t say simply ‘Send me some Vanilla,” or 
Lemon, Almond, Rose or whatever it may be, 
for the grocer keeps several brands of extracts 
and they all sell at about the same price, but 
the cost to him varies greatly, and if you have 

0 preference i in the matter of what you buy he 
wil naturally send you the kind he makes the 
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most profit on. You can’t blame the grocer— 
‘ the fault is yours. Specify what you want. Say 
| , you want such and such a flavor of 


Baker’s 
Extracts 


And why “Baker’s” rather than some 
other brand? Because they are pure; made 
direct from the finest fruits by our new 
process by which we secure the fruit flavors 
in all their native purity and strength and 
we give them to you as we get them — pure. 
As a rule use but half as much of Baker’s as of any other flavorings—result, flavor perfect, 
money saved. Always in full measure bottles — no paneled sides. 


L: BAKER EXTRACT_COMPANY. 


SOLD IN 
SIFTING TOP 
Borrtes. 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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A New Statue of Daniel Webster. | 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The colossal bronze statue of Daniel 
‘Webster, an illustration of which appears on 
the cover of this issue of The Companion, will 
be unveiled to-day, in Scott Circle, Washington, 
D.C. It is the work of the sculptor Trentanove, 
and was presented to the national capital by 
Stilson Hutchins, a native of New Hampshire, 
in which state—in Salisbury, now Franklin— 
Webster was born on January 18, 1782. On the 
pedestal of the statue are two das-reliefs, also of 
bronze, one showing the great orator in the act 
of replying to Hayne, the other, as delivering the 


address at the dedication of the Bunker Hill, 


Monument. The picture here presented was 
taken expressly for The Companion. 

General Moses Cleaveland, the founder 
of the Ohio city, lies in a sadly neglected grave 
in an uncared-for cemetery, near Canterbury, 
Connecticut, and.the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
which vouches for the foregoing statement, is 
raising a fund to put the grave in proper condi- 
tion and eréct a monument. It fs only a little 
more than a hundred years since this pioneer 
started out to locate, survey and open to settle- 
ment the “Western Reserve” owned by the 
Connecticut Land Company, and it was on July 
22, 1796, that he fixed the site of the present city 
of Cleveland. Other pioneers named the place. 
Its foster-father did not live to see it grow. At: 
the end of the first year there were 
settlers, and in 1820, fourteen years after the 


general’s death, the population numbered only | 


one hundred and fifty. Now it probably 
approaches four hundred thousand. 

During this century the family of the pioneer 
has almost become extinct. Only one living 
descendant is known. And passing the question : 
whether the Connecticut town has any duty in! 
the premises, it seems eminently fitting that the 
Ohio city should care for the grave of the founder 
—partly by way of atoning for its mutilation of 
his name. An editor set that fashion, away 


back in 1830. The man who started the first | dropped. 


newspaper, the Cleaveland Advertiser, found 
that the line was too long for his page of type, 
and he dropped the letter “‘a”’ from the first sylla- 
ble of the first word. “Cleveland” the town 
thus ‘became, and Cleveland it has remained. 
Very likely, in spite of his paternal pride in the 
big, beautiful city, the old general has often 
mentioned that fact to his companion shades, and 

“has made it a text for many discourses on the 
mutdbility of fame! 


+e» 


The Slain in a Great Cause. 


A poet is demanded by a humble reporter of 
the progress of the work on the buildings for the 
great Paris exhibition of 1900, to celebrate the 
sacrifice of the lives of the men who die not only 
in the work on that great enterprise, but in all 
other great works of construction. Every great 
public building, every engineering work, like the ; 
blasting out of Hell Gate or the “harnessing 
of Niagara,” is accomplished only through the 
sacrifice of human life. The Brooklyn bridge 
is a monument to slain men; and along with the 
names of the officials, the architects, the con- 
tractors who had a hand in the construction and 
which, carved in stone, are handed down to| 
posterity, the great work might well bear a tablet 
containing the names of the workmen who gave 
up their lives that the towers might rise. 

To be sure, there is nothing very glorious in 
the death of a laborer in such an enterprise. 
‘When he takes employment in it, he knows that 
acertain proportion of employés are likely to meet 
injury, or even death, by accident. He trusts 
that he shall not be one of them. This is sub- 
stantially the attitude of the soldier who goes 
into battle. “Some must be killed,” he says, 
“but the chances are against my being killed.’”’ 
But in either case, the man who s0 soliloquizes 
may be the one taken. And often the cause in 
which the soldier dies may be less fine, less noble, 
than the construction of a great and useful public 
work which may lighten the burdens of millions. 

The journalist to whom we have referred— 
the chronicler of the progress of the Paris exhibi- 
tion—pictures an incident which enables us to 
appreciate the fact that there is something of 
heroism and pathos in the sacrifice which attends 
such great enterprises. 

Near the Alexander III. bridge, in the great 
confused constructions along the Cours-la-Reine, 
he saw, in the midst of a number of workingmen 
toiling at forges which were being used in con- 
structing a lofty grillework, a movement as of 
excitement. Then he saw two workmen coming 
down a rude stairway, bearing another workman 
between them. This one could not stand or 
walk; he allowed himself to be half-carried, 
half-dragged, along. The face of the man who 
‘was being carried was deathly pale, save where 
it was touched with blood. 

To low-voiced inquiries, the answer was briefly 
wade, “Fell off a scaffolding.” The injured 


THE YOUTH'S 


man had very gray hair; he was evidently an 
old workman. His white, bristling mustache 
was like that of a cavalry officer. His cap was | 
pulled down almost to his ears; his cheeks looked 
pinched and thin. He groaned and wailed piti- 
fully as he was carried along. 

“A titer! Some one go get a litter!” called 
one of the men. 

A hospital ambulance was telephoned for, and 
meantime a doctor came up from the crowd 
below. 

“See if he can bear his weight on his feet an 
instant,” said the doctor. ‘Yes, evidently he 
can. That indicates that his spinal column isn’t 
broken.’’ 

“Men have fallen farther than he and lived,” 
says a bystander. There is an evident disposi- 
tion to take the best view of the matter. But the 
pallor of the injured man’s face takes on a 
greener tinge. He does not look as if he were 
going to live. 

The ambulance comes, and the man is laid 
upon a mattress, and with it lifted into the 
vehicle. It drives away, and the man’s comrades 
go back to their work gravely, in perfect silence, 

It is simply one more wounded, one more 
soldier out of the fight; and the battle goes on 
just the same—the battle against relentless 
physical forces which, with its humble victims, 
will be quite forgotten when the bells, the salvos, 
the choruses and orations are celebreting the 
inauguration of that great work of peace, the 
Universal Exhibition. 


——————~<~e>—_—__ 


‘*Dogs of War.’ 


‘Nowadays, in the legions of the kaiser, “dogs 
of war’ vie with their time-honored brethren of 
St. Bernard in the service of stricken humanity, 


only four \ for since 1888—says a contributor to Pearson’s 


Magazine—nearly all the Jiiger battalions of 
|the Prussian army have had canine comrades. 
; Almost every company now possesses two dogs, 
—either short-haired German pointers, poodles 
or sheep-dogs,—and each dog has a special keeper. 

The dogs must become quite accustomed to be 
taken on the leash, and must learn absolute 
obedience. Then they. are trained to fetch things 
‘ from a given place, and at the word of command 
|either to bark, lie down, or remain beside an 
object until the keeper relieves them of their 


They are juently taken out into the country 








and tal tte Vand. things,”’ articles 8 purposel y 
cag to is the first step toward di ‘dispatch 
duty, one of the war-dog’s most important 
tions, to which a young dog is trained in company 
with an older instructed one. 


keeper, then a card or letter is placed in a little 
case fastened round the animal’s neck, and he is 
fet loose to run “home,” closely followed by ae 
young one. When he reaches his master, the 
litter removes the missive—a process which a 
of ordinary intelligence soon learns to understan: 
The next step In his education is to learn to 
carry cartridges. As soon as an engagement 
the keepers take their dogs to the ammu- 
nition wagons, where each one is loaded with 
one hundred and fifty cartridges—seventy-five 
being packed in each pocket of his little saddle. 
Once in possession of this precious freight, the 
dog starts off to find his own Company in the line 
of fire; nod 2s Son ee ee bebe lieved of his 
burden, he returns to his keeper for a fresh 


su 

gy has been frequently remarked that although 
the dog may make a mistake and go to the wrong 
division, he absolutely refuses to allow any but 
those of’ his own company or battalion to remove 
the cartridges from his saddle-bags, so perfectly 


do she know to which detachment they 
ng. 

During the last two years their duties have 
been rated by their t to search 
for the wounded, “iying and dead. ‘t the dog 


finds a man ying, el either half-concealed in brush- 
wood or out in the open, he sits down beside y py 
and begins to bark, for the he Purpose of 
his keeper or any one else can give anaing 
needful succor to charge. 
If this plan fails, and the injured man is too 
far gone to give him a token of distress, ie 
ly manages to get possession of some ol 
his stricken comrade’s uniform,—his cap by 
ference, —and trots off with ’ it between his 
par to tell his keeper that he has found an 
urgent case. 
——— 


A Healthy Appetite. 


The old paradox of the less containing the 
greater, apparently so often true of boys, can 
sometimes literally be applied to snakes. An 
instance in which it was nearly, if not quite, ful- 
filled is thus described b«. ar eye-witness: 


‘We came on the scene just as a king-snake was 
killing a blacksnake, each a little over three feet, 
long. The king was tied and coiled round the 
black, and the latter’s tail could just wiggle. 

‘After a few minutes, during which the king 
| tied himself in the most curious knots, and ran 
| his head up and down his victim’s writhing body, 
biting it here and there as if examining his supper, 
lie turned to the blgck’s head, gave it a prelimi- 

nary bite, and then siowly procecded to take the 
bincksnake into camp. If seemed impossible that 
he could swallow a snake as long and as large as 
himself, but he did. This is how he did it: 

He would stretch his head as far as ible, 
get his teeth hooked in his victim’s scales, then 
slip his body up till it was in wrinkles 2 at his 
neck and for some way down, then loose his 
teeth, hold and slide his head forward for another 
grip, Ju ‘just as if you were putting on a tight glove, 


It was the most interesting operation, I think 
I ever witnessed, and the king swallowed all but 
three inches of tail of the poor: blacksnake, 
and then, with that dangli his mouth, 
glided off into the grass. e let him go, as he 
is a known enemy of the rattlesnakes, and often 


A dog is taken some distance from his own |. 





kills them. 
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| NEW SCHEME 
ON FOODS. 


Bya special mechanical process we remove all 
the W. from vegetables, fruits, etc.,and 
sell you the real real substance of these things 

dry and cond use paying freight on 
water; you ‘can add the water when you use 
the goods. A 10-cent package of our soup vege- 
tables, makesa half gallon of delicious soup 
~ynely add water and heat. 
prepare. Fquash, Pumpkin, Lem m and 
orem e Pie-Filli All seasoned and ready 
le, Simply ad Sater or intlk and they are 
for instant use. A l0-cent package makes 
two large-size ples. 
We prepare tive flavors of fruit pudding and 
twelve flavors of fruit jellies. 
Anti-Billous Coffee is a boon to thou- 
sande, and our Nut Butter is the finest in the 


wo! 
We Sell You Direct 
from Factory..... 


We prepay transportation and give you all re- 
si soe Fe" and salesmens profite in velo 
able preiniums at cost, Dinner ea 
Sine diiverware Ha cenipped with the goods 
jear to buy these goods fn 
Hee, forin the dey. erate they keeop inde 
‘any climate and lose none of thelr nutriment 
or flavor. We can sell you these xoods cheaper 
than you can prepare them from the raw mate- 
Flal and we save you all the labor and trouble. 
Send for price list of our, Food Specialties 
with llustrations of Premiums an irticu- 
lars of our unprecedented offer. 
American Sterilized Food Co., 
Sudbury Bullding, Boston. 


7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 110 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Diewton. Every 


art Warranted. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 





Its success has encouraged the 
Some dealers, in order to make a 


of modern times. 


Sample Size 10 cents. 
by mail on receipt of price. 
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An Opportunity 
For Mill Men! 


No matter in what section of the country you 
moderate cost: avail youreniven "Of 
ce Courses of Textiles,—with- 
‘our present duties,—and there! 
Knowledge be ready for'a higher 
Hon in the mill, which of course means higher wag 
lessons are set forth simply and plain! 
that in the leisure of your own homes you cau pre 
Yourselves for promotion. Be ambjtious! Don 
‘ide at once to use the evening houra that you now 
probably waste. Our Catalogue will interest you ; we 
mail it on request, free. Dept. K. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OP TEXTILES, 
New Bedford, Mass. P. Brooks, Director. 


New Form of Advertisement Adopted June 1, 1899. 


SU 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
545 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON. 


The Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. 


Through Life 
Stammering ? 


+ a 
PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont Street. 


During our 30 years’ experience 
we have cured hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers. All stam- 
merers should write for our free 
Prospectus and testimonials. 

By making a personal call at our 
office, you may hear on a talking- 
machine the speech of some of 
our pupils before and after being 
cured of their impediment. 








NERVEASE 


Its honorable record for over 12 years entitles it to the 
highest place in the esteem of sufferers from 


HEADACHE. 


eg upon the market of scores of imitations. 


thing of their own just as good,” but they know, and the fact has been clearly 
shown, that NERVEASE cures headache when all other remedies have failed. 


NERVEASE has received the endorsement of physicians of the highest 
standing, and they do not hesitate to decia: 


25 cents per box; five boxes $1.00. 


Sold by all dealers, or sent 


Until February 1st we will send one 1o-cent package 
free to any address, on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


Boston. 
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profit, will try to force upon you ‘‘some- 





t the most marvellous pain-reliever 






Oh? 
how 
my 
head 
aches. 







Boston, Mass., January 18, 1900. 
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had seen girls cry over last chapters that weren’t 


on Muriel's grave.” 
Tt was a beautiful ending; Theodora 


half as pathetic. She laid her pen aside and 
read the words over, letting her voice linger on 
the fall of the sentence; then, drawing a deep 
breath, she wrote across the foot of the page 
the name by which she had decided to become 
known in literature—Gladys Glyn. 
Down-stairs the library clock struck two. 
Its muftied thump sounded like an admonitory 
knock against her bedroom floor. Two o'clock ! 
and she had promised her mother to be up 
early enough to see that the buttons were sewn 
on Johnny’s reefer, and that Kate had her 
cod-liver vil before starting for school! 
Lingeringly, tenderly she gathered up the 
pages of her novel,—there were five hundred 
of them,—and tied them with the blue satin 
ribbon that her Aunt Julia had given her. 
She had meant to wear the ribbon with her 
new dotted muslin on Sundays, but this was 
putting it toa nobler use. She bound it round 
her manuscript, tying the ends in a pretty 
bow. Theodora was clever at making bows, 
and could have trimmed hats beautifully, had 
not all her spare moments been given to litera- 
ture. 


She meant to send it off next morning to the 
Home Circle. She knew it would be hard to 
obtain access to a paper which numbered so 


many popular authors among its contributors, ; 


but she had been encouraged to make the 


venture by something her Uncle James had | 


said the last time he had come down from 
Boston. 

He had been telling his brother, Doctor Dace, 
about his new house out at Brookline. Uncle 
James was prosperous, and was always moving 
into new houses with more “modern improve- 
ments.’" Hygiene was his passion, and he 
migrated in the wake of sanitary plumbing. 

“The bath-reoms alone are worth the money,” 


Then, with a last look at the precious | 
pases, she sealed and addressed the package. | 
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rent. 
to save up for —” he glanced compassionately 
round Doctor Dace’s crowded table —“‘and it is 
something to be in a neighborhood where the 
drainage is A 1. That’s what I was telling 
our neighbor. Who do you suppose she is, by 
the way ?’’ He smiled at Theodora. “I rather 
think that young lady knows all about her. 
Ever hear of Kathleen Kyd?” 

Kathleen Kyd! The famous “society nov- 
elist,” the creator of more “favorite heroines” 
than all her predecessors put together had 
ever turned out; the author of “Fashion and 
Passion,” “An American Duchess,” “Rhona’s 
Revolt.”” Was there any intelligent girl from 
Maine to California whose heart would not 
have beat faster at the mention of that name? 

“Why, yes,” Uncle James was saying, 
“Kathleen Kyd lives next door. Frances G. 
Wollop is her real name, and her husband's a 
dentist. She’s a very pleasant, sociable kind 
of woman ; you’d never think she was a writer. 
Ever hear how she began to write? She told 
me the whole story. It seems she was sales- 
woman in a store, working on starvation wages, 
with a mother and a consumptive sister to 
support. Well, she wrote a story one day, 
just for fun, and sent it to the Home Circle. 
They’d never heard of her, of course, and she 
never expected to hear from them. She did, 
though. They took the story and passed 
their plate for more. She became a regular 
contributor and eventually was known all over 
the country. Now she tells me her books bring 
her in about ten thousand a year. Rather more 
than you and I can boast of, eh, John? Well, 
I hope tis household doesn’t contribute to her 
support.”’ He glanced sharply at Theodora. 
“I don’t believe in feeding youngsters on 
sentimental trash ; it’s like sewer-gas—doesn’t 
smell bad, and infects the system without your 
knowfng it.” 

Theodora listened breathlessly. Kathleen 
Kyd’s first story had been accepted by the 


Home Cirele, and they had asked for 
more! Why should Gladys Glyn be 
less fortunate? Theodora had done a 
great deal of novel-reading,—far more 
than her parents were aware of,—and 
felt herself competent to pronounce upon. 
the quality of her own work. She was 
almost sure that “April Showers’? was 
aremarkable book. If it lacked Kath- 
leen Kyd’s lightness of touch, it had an 
emotional intensity never achieved by 
that brilliant wr Theodora did not 
care to amuse her readers ; she left that 
to more frivolous talents. Her aim was 
to stir the depths of human nature, and 
she felt she had succeeded. It was a 
great thing fora girl to be able to feel 
that about her first novel. Theodora 
was only seventeen; and she remem- 
bered, with a touch of retrospective 
compassion, that George Eliot had not 














UT Guy's heart slept under the violets | he was saying, cheerfully, “although it is a big become famous till she was nearly forty. 
But then, when a man’s got no children | 


No, there was no doubt about the merit of 

“April Showers.” But would not an inferior 
work have had a better chance of success? 
| Theodora recalled the early struggles of famous 
| authors, the notorious antagonism of publishers 
;and editors to any new writer of exceptional 
| promise. Would it not be wiser to write the 
book down to the average reader’s level, reserv- 
ing for some later work the great “effects” into 
| which she had thrown all the fervor of her 
‘imagination? The thought was sacrilege! 
| Never would she lay hands on the sacred 
structure she had reared; never would she 
resort to the inartistic expedient of modifying 
her work to suit the popular taste. Better 
obscure failure than a vulgar triumph. The 
great authors never stooped to such concessions, 
and Theodora felt herself included in their 
ranks by the firmness with which she rejected 
public. The manuscript should be sent as it 
was. 
She woke with a start and a heavy sense of 
apprehension. The Home Circle had refused 
“April Showers!” No, that couldn’t be it; 
there lay the precious manuscript, waiting to 
be posted. What was it,@hen? Ah, that 
ominous thump below stairs—nine o’clock 
striking! It was Johnny’s buttons! 

She sprang out of bed in dismay. She had 
been so determined not to disappoint her 
mother about Johnny’s buttons! Mrs. Dace, 
helpless from chronic rheumatism, had to 
entrust the care of the household to her eldest 
daughter; and Theodora honestly meant to 
see that Johnny had his full complement of 
buttons, and that Kate and Bertha went to 
school tidy. Unfortunately, the writing of a 
great novel leaves little time or memory for the 
lesser obligations of life, and Theodora usually 
found that her good intentions matured too 
late for practical results. 

Iler contrition was softened by the thought 
that literary success would enable her to make 
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up for all the little negligences of which she was 
| guilty. She meant to spend all her money on her 
family; and already she had visions of a 
wheeled chair for her mother, a fresh wall- 
| paper for the doctor’s shabby office, bicycles 
for the girls, and Johnny’s establishment at a 
boarding-school where sewing on his buttons 
would be included in the curriculum. If her 
parents could have guessed her intentions, 
they would not have found fault with he 
they did; and Doctor Dace, on this particular 
morning, would not have looked up to say, 
with his fagged, ironical air: 
“I suppose you didn’t get home from the 
| ball till morning ?’”” 

Theodora’s sense of being in the right enabled 
her to take the thrust with a dignity that would 
have awed the unfeeling parent of fiction. 

“I’m sorry to be late, father,’’ she said. 

Doctor Dace, who could never be counted on 
to behave like a father in a book, shrugged his 
| shoulders impatiently. 

“Your sentiments do you credit, but they 
| haven’t kept your mother’s breakfast warm.’’ 
“‘Hasn’t mother’s tray gone up yet?” 

| ‘Who was to take it, I should like to know? 
| The girls came down so late that I had to hustle 
‘them off before they’d finished breakfast, and 
Johnny’s hands were so dirty that I sent him 
back to his room to make himself decent. It’s 
|a pretty thing for the doctor’s children to be 
| the dirtiest little savages in Norton!” 

| Theodora had hastily prepared her mother’s 
| tray, leaving her own breakfast untouched. 
As she entered the room up-stairs, Mrs. Dace’s 
| patient face turned to her with a smile much 
harder to bear than her father’s reproaches. 

“Mother, I’m so sorry —” 

“No matter, dear. I suppose Johnny’s 
buttons kept you. I can’t think what that 
boy does to his clothes!” 

Theodora set the tray down without speak- 
ing. It was impossible to own to having for- 
gotten Johnny’s buttons without revealing the 
cause of her forgetfulness. For a few weeks 
longer she must bear to be misunderstood ; 
then—ah, then if her novel were accepted, how 
gladly would she forget and forgive! But what 
\ if it were refused? She turned aside to hide 
the dismay that flushed her face. Well, then 
she would admit the truth—she would ask her 
parents’ pardon, and settle down without a 
| murmur to an obscure existence of mending 
and combing. 

She had said to herself that after the 
manuscript had been sent, she would have 
time to look after the children and catch up 
with the mending; but she had reckoned 
without the postman. He came three times a 
; day; and for an hour before each ring she was 
too excited to do anything but wonder if he 
; would bring an answer this time, and for an 
, hour afterward she moved about in a leaden 
stupor of disappointment. The children had 
never been so trying. They seemed to be 
always coming to pieces, like cheap furniture ; 
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one would have supposed they had been put 
together with bad glue. Mrs. Dace worried 
herself ill over Johnny’s tatters, Bertha’s bad 
marks at school, and Kate’s open abstention 
from cod-liver oil; and Doctor Dace, coming back 
late from a long round of visits to a fireless office 
with a smoky lamp, called out furiously to know 
if Theodora would kindly come down and remove 
the “East, West, home’s best” that hung above 
the empty grate. 

In the midst of it all, Miss Sophy Brill called. 
It was very kind of her to come, for she was the 
busiest woman in Norton. She made it her duty 
to look after other people’s affairs, and there was 
not a house in town but had the benefit of her 
personal supervision. She generally came when 
things were going wrong, and the sight of her 
bonnet on the door-step was a surer sign of 
calamity than a crape bow on the bell. After 
she left, Mrs. Dace looked very sad, and the 
doctor punished Johnny for warbling down the 
entry: 

“ Miss Sophy Brill 
Isa bitter pill!” 


while Theodora, locking herself in her room, 
resolved with tears that she would never write 
another novel. 

The week was a long nightmare. Theodora 
could neither eat nor sleep. She was up early 
enough, but instead of looking after the children 
and seeing that breakfast was reddy, she wan- 
dered down the road to meet the postman, and 
came back wan and empty-handed, oblivious of 
her morning duties. She had no idea how long 
the suspense would last ; but she didn’t see how 
authors could live if they were kept waiting 
more than a week. 

Then suddenly, one afternoon—she never 
quite knew how or when it happened—she found 
herself with a Home Circle envelope in her 
hands, and her dazzled eyes flashing over a wild 
dance of words that wouldn’t settle down and 
make sense. 

“Dear Madam:” [They called her Madam! 
And then; yes, the words were beginning to fall 
into line now.] “ Your novel, ‘April Showers,’ 
has been received, and we are glad to accept it 
on the usual terms. A serial on which we were 
counting for immediate publication has been 
delayed by the author’s illness, and the first 
chapters of ‘April Showers’ will therefore appear 
in our midsummer number. Thanking you for 
favoring us with your manuscript, we remain,” 
and so forth. 

Theodora found herself in the wood beyond 
the schoolhouse. She was kneeling on the 
ground, brushing aside the dead leaves and 
pressing her lips to the little bursting green 
things that pushed up eager tips through last 
year’s decay. It was spring—spring! Every- 
thing was crowding toward the light, and in her 
own heart hundreds of germinating hopes had 
burst inte sudden leaf. She wondered if the 
thrust of those little green fingers hurt the surface 
of the earth as her springing raptures hurt—yes, 
actually hurt !—her hot, constricted breast! She 
looked up through interlacing boughs at a tender, 
opaque blue sky full of the coming of a milky 
moon. She seemed enveloped in an atmosphere 
of loving comprehension. The brown earth 
throbbed with her joy, the tree-tops trembled 
with it, and a sudden star broke through the 
branches like an audible “I know!” 

Theodora, on the whole, behaved very well. 
Her mother cried, her father whistled and said 
he supposed he must put up with grounds in his 
coffee now, and be thankful if he ever got a hot 
meal again; while the children took the most 
deafening and harassing advantage of what 
seemed a sudden suspension of the laws of 
nature. 

Within a week everybody in Norton knew 
that Theodora had written a novel, and that it 
was coming out in the Home Circle. On 
Sundays, when she walked up the aisle, her 
friends dropped their prayer-books and the 
soprano sang false in her excitement. Girls with 
more pin-money than Theodora had ever dreamed 
of copied her hats and imitated her way of speak- 
ing. The local paper asked her for a poem ; her 
old school-teachers stopped to shake hands and 
grew shy over their congratulations; and Miss 
Sophy Brill came to call. She had put on her 
Sunday bonnet, and her manner was almost 
abject. She ventured, very timidly, to ask her 
young friend how she wrote, whether it “just 
came to her,” and if she had found that the kind 
of pen she used made any difference ; and wound 
up by begging Theodora to write a sentiment in 
her album. : 

Even Uncle James came down from Boston 
to talk the wonder over. He called Theodora 
a “sly baggage,” and proposed that she should 
give him her earnings to invest in a new patent 
grease-trap company. From what Kathleen 
Kyd had told him, he thought Theodora would 
probably get a thousand dollars for her story. 
He concluded by suggesting that she should base 
her next romance on the subject of sanitation, 
making the heroine nearly die of sewer-gas 
poisoning because her parents won’t listen to 
the handsome young doctor next door, when he 
warns them that their plumbing is out of order. 
‘That was a subject that would interest everybody, 
and do a lot more good than the sentimental trash 
most women wrote. 

At last the great day came. Theodora had left 
an order with the bookseller for the midsummer 
number of the Tome Circle, and before the shop 
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‘was open she was waiting on the sidewalk. She : and she tovk courage to falter out: “Then you ' speak, and she figured his mute 


clutched the precious paper and ran home without 
opening it. Her excitement was almost more | 
than she could bear. Not heeding her father’s 
call to breakfast, she rushed up-stairs and locked | 





herself in her room. Her hands trembled so that | added, “You see, you left the Home Circle ‘a face of unexpected Participation. 


she could hardly turn the pages. At last—yes, 
there it was: “April Showers.” 

The paper dropped from her hands. What | 
name had she read beneath the title? Had her 
emotion blinded her? 

“April Showers, by Kathleen Kyd.” 

Kathleen Kyd! Oh, cruel misprint! Oh, 
dastardly typographer! Through tears of rage 
and disappointment Theodora looked again ; yes, 
there was no mistaking the hateful name. Her 
glance ran on. She found herself reading‘ first 
paragraph that she had never seen before. She 
read farther. All was strange. The horrible 
truth burst upon her: I¢ was not her story ! 


She never knew how she gut back to the 
station. She struggled through the crowd on 
the platform, and a gold-banded arm pushed her | 
into the train just starting for Norton. It would 
be dark when she reached home; but that didn’t | 
matter—nothing mattered now. She sank into 
her seat, closing her eyes in the vain attempt to 
shut out the vision of the last few hours: but 
minute by minute memory forced her to relive it : 
she felt like a rebellious school child dragged 
forth to repeat the same detested “‘piece."’ | 

Although she did not know Boston well, she 
had made her way easily enough to the Home 
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| knew —”* 

“That you’d gone to Boston? Well, I rather 
thought you had.” 

They walked on slowly, and presently he 


lying in your room.” 
| How she blessed the darkness and the mufiied 
sky! She could not have borne the scrutiny of 
‘ the tiniest star. 
“Then mother wasn’t very much frightened ? ” 
“Why, no, she didn’t appear to be. She’s 
been busy all day over some toggery of Bertha’s.”” 
Theodora choked. “Father, I’ll —” She 
groped for words, but they eluded her. “I'll 
do things— differently; I haven't meant —” 
Suddenly she heard herself bursting out: “It 
was all a mistake, you know—about my story. 
They didn't want it; they won’t have it!” and 
she shrank back involuntarily from his impending 
, hirth. 





| She felt the pressure of his arm, but he didn’t | remembered my walk home.’ 
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_ moved on in silence. Presently he aunt 
| “It hurts a bit just at frst, doosn’t it¢ 
| 0 father!” 

He stood still, and the gleam of hi 


They 


is cigar showed 


“You see I've been through it myself.”” 
“You, father? You?” ‘ 
“Why, yes. Didn’t I ever tell 
a novel once. I was just out of 
didn’t want to be a doctor. No; Tae 
agenius. So I wrote a novel.” 

The doctor paused, and Theodora chung to him 
in a mute passion of commiseration. It was ag 
if a drowning creature caught a live hand through 

the murderous fury of the waves, 
“Father—O father!” 
“It took me a year—a whole year’s hard work ; 
and when I’d finished it the publishers wouldn'’: 
i have it, either; not at any price. And that’s 
why I came down to meet you, because I 


you? I wrote 
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Circle building ; at least, she supposed sbe had, | 


since she remembered nothing till she found 
herself ascending the editorial stairs as easily as | 
one does incredible things in dreams. She must 
have walked very fast, for her heart was beating 
furiously, and she had barely breath to whisper 
the editor’s name to a young man who looked 
out at her from'a glass case, like a zovlogical 
specimen. The young man led her past other: 
glass cases containing similar specimens to an 
inner enclosure which seemed filled by an enor- 


mous presence. Theodora felt herself enveloped _ 


in the presence, sub- 
merged by it, gasping for 
air as she sank under its 
rising surges. 

Gradually fragments of 
speech floated to the sur- 
face. ‘“ ‘April Showers ?” 
Mrs. Kyd’s new serial? 
Your manuscript, you 
say? You have a letter 
from me? The name, 
please? Evidently some 
unfortunate misunder- 
standing. One moment.” 
And then a bell ringing, 
a zodlogical specimen or- 
dered to unlock a safe, 
her name asked for again, 
the manuscript, her own 
precious manuscript, tied 
with Aunt Julia’s ribbon, 
laid on the table before 
her, and her outcries, her 
protests, her interroga- 
tions, drowned in a flood 
of bland apology: “An 
unfortunate accident — 
Mrs. Kyd’s manuscript 
received the same day 
—extraordinary  cvinci- 
dence in the choice of a 
title— duplicate answers 
sent by mistake— Miss Dace’s novel hardly 
suited’ to their purpose—should of course have 
been returned—regrettable oversight—accidents 
would happen—sure she understood.” 

The voice went on, like the steady pressure of 
& surgeon’s hand ona shrieking nerve. When it 
stopped she was in the street. A cab nearly ran 
her down, and a car-bell jangled furiously in her 
ears. She clutched her manuscript, carrying it 
tenderly through the crowd, like a live thing that 
had been hurt. She could not bear to look at its 
soiled edges and the ink-stain on Aunt Julia’s 
ribbon. 

The train stopped with a jerk, and she opened 
her eyes. It was dark, and by the windy flare 
of gas on the platform she saw the Norton 
passengers getting out. She stood up stiffly and 
followed them. A warm wind blew into her 
face the fragrance of the summer woods, and she 
remembered how, two months earlier, she had 
knelt among the dead leaves, pressing her lips to 
the first shoots gf green. 


morning without a word, and her heart sank at 
the thought of her mother’s fears. And her 
father— how angry he would be! She bent 
her head under the coming storm of his derision. 

The night was cloudy, and as she stepped into 
the darkness beyond the station a hand was 
slipped in hers. She stood still, too weary to 
feel frightened, and a voice said, quietly : 

“Don’t walk so fast, child. You look tired.” 

“Father!” Her hand dropped from his, but 
he recaptured it and drew it through his arn. 
When she found voice, it was to whisper, “You 
were at the station ?”” 

“Tt’s such a good night I thought I’d stroll 
down and meet you.” 

Her arm trembled against his. She could not 
see his face in the dimness, but the light of his 
cigar looked down on her like a friendly eye, 


Then for the tirst time | 
she thought of home. She had fled away in the | 


URING the winter and spring following 
that first trip up in the Great Woods, 
when the outlaw dogs were smothd¥ed 

at Overset Pond, we laid several plans to go 
sgain—for instance, in July, to Sheepskin Pond, 
near Overset, to collect “bloodsuckers,’”’ or leeches 
which we could sell to old Doctor Davis at the 
Corners; or to Mud Pond to capture water- 
snakes, the skins of which “Old Hewey” wished 
to use as belts and neckties, to cure his rheuma- 
tism; or to Stoss Pond, in February, to dig 





merchantable spruce-gum. But all these plans 
came to nothing through the refusal of our 
parents to let us set off. 

In February, we were expected to saw and 
| chop up the spring wood-pfles, which then loomed 
high before the farmhouse doors and which kept 
us hard at work for three or four weeks; but we 
were promised a play-day if we would work well 
with axe and saw, when we might “go a little 
ways” into the woods. This time we actually 
got away; and this time, too, we had a wildly 
‘ exciting, money-making scheme. There was, 
I am sorry to say, a little grain of deception 
contained in it. 

‘Old. Hewey had told us that the best way to 
get the state “bounty money” on bears was to 
draw them out of their winter dens by burning 
an old molasses hogshead on some still night in 
March. The odor, he alleged, would spread 
about for twenty miles, and coming to the noses 
of slumbering bears in their dens, would wake 
them and cause them to sally forth, hungry for a 
taste of the sweets. He told wonderful stories of 
this stratagem—one in particular of himself and 
another hunter having shot eleven bears in one 
night, simply by lying in ambush near such a 
sinoking molasses hogshead ! 

Old Hewey did not hunt now; rheumatism 
had disabled his legs. But he still lived alone at 
his little place, half-camp, half-house, up in the 
edge of the Great Woods, where he made butter- 
firkins, baskets and other woodenware for the 
farmers’ wives. That homely cabin was a kind 
of Mecca for the boys. He was our sagaman, 
or teller of legends, and grand authority on 
wooudcraft, although I now suspect that he was 
an unblushing old romancer. 


“In March, when they’re beginning to turn 
round once in a while in their winter dens and 
get their paws out of their mouths and growl a 





“B’ars is curious creeturs,” Old Ifewey said. | 


| leetle, ‘cause they’re naturally hungry, if they 
smell something they like, as sugar or ’larses, 
they'll wake clean up, all of a sudden, and come 
pitching out; and then they’ll go shambling 
straight for that ’ere smell, just as fast as they 
can shamble. B’ars is pretty cross then, too, for 
I make no doubts their innards feel awful empty 
and gone, after eating nothing for four months. 
|. “An old ‘larses hogshead ll draw ’em every 
time,”’ he continued. “Them oak staves and pine 
heads is soaked full o’ ‘larses, and there’s always 
sure to be forty or fifty pound of 
sugar and ‘larses in the bottom. 
What you want to do is to loada 
tub like that onto a big hand-sled, 
some March morning when there’s 
a snow-crust, and haul it up into 
the woods, to some promising 
place, like Overset Pond, and 
make a slow fire on’t. Let it mull 
and smoke all one afternoon and 
evening.” 

We ascertained that Squire 
Swift had an empty molasses 
hogshead which, with what brown 
sugar there was in the bottom, he 

would sell to us for a 
dollar and ten cents. 
Six of us, by clubbing 
together, managed with 
much difficulty to raise 
that sum. But as we 
expected to shoot four 
bears, at least, the 
bounties from which 
would aggregate twenty 
dollars, the investment 
seemed to us & 
one. 
We carefully re 
frained from saying 2 
word to any one as to what we meant to do with 
the hogshead, and our people supposed that we 
intended to eat the brown sugar. It was taken 
for granted that we were hauling it a little way 
up into the woods, to play at camping out on 
our play-day. So they gave us liberal supplies 
of bread, to go with the wet, brown sugar. We 
did not really tell falsehoods about our plans; 
but we were certainly culpable in not dispelling 
our parents’ misconception of our purposes. 

There were six of us in this scheme— Willis and 
Ben Murch, my young neighbor, Tom Edwards, 
“Shaddy” Frost, my cousin Halstead and myself. 
We were able to muster three guns—an army 
musket, owned in the Murch family; a still 
larger, more ancient flint-lock, the property of 
Tom’s grandfather, which had to be touched off 
with a slow-match; and a little threedollar 
muzzle-loading shotgun, belonging to the Frost 
boy. We had a pound of powder, and had 
melted a piece of water-pipe and run eighty-four 
balls in a bullet-mold. 

The sun’s first beams were lighting up the 
borders of the Great Woods as we started forth on 
the morning of the sixth of March. The weather 
‘was so cold that our ears and toes tingled. Chick- 
adees chirped blithely; red squirrels scolded : 
the iron shoes of the hand-sled creaked on the 
hard snow-crust. The old hogshead, lashed on 
the sled, made a bulky load; but four of us drew 
it witout much difficulty with a long drag-rope- 
Tom followed, dragging a smaller sled, on which 
the bread-bucket and guns were tied. 

On entering the woods, we followed our former 
route to Overset Pond along the old logging road, 
first to Mud Pond and then to Clear Pond, where 
we lunched on bread and moist brown sugal, 
extracted from the bung-hole of the h 
with a long-handled spoon. Thence we went 
on over the forest ridges, where we had much 
| trouble finding a, way among the trees for the 
sled arid hogshead. Many. little saplings had to 
be cut away; and here Ben broke the handle of 
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our axe short off from “striking by” on a small | 
tree. Finally we came out on Overset Pond at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

There were four rocky crags about the pond, 
with much broken country; and this was why 
Old Hewey deemed it ‘good denning ground” 
for bears. Near the west side, about a quarter 
of a mile from shore, was a little isle-—merely a 
few rocks, a little gravel and a number of birch 
shrubs and low spruces. 

“That’s just the place for us—that little 
island!” Willis exclaimed, as we looked down 
on the ice-covered pond. 

“That's so, ” said Ben. “If we burn it there, 
we can lie among the spruces and see the bears 
coming out on the ice.” 

**We can see them on it in the dark, too,” said 
Halstead. “They can’t get to us without our 
seeing them.” 

But the woods looked so wild and gloomy that 
we felt a little queer at the idea of we knew not 
bow many cross and hungry bears rushing 
toward our burnt sugar. 

With much labor we hauled the sled through 
the thickets on the shore of the pond and across 
the ice to the little island; and being by this time 
again very hungry, we first of all took another 
Tuncheon of bread and sugar. 

As there was no longer any need to keep the 
hogshead intact, Willis knocked in one head of 
it and we found the interior a veritable cavern 
of sweetness. It seemed a pity to burn all the 
sugar, and so we filled our bread-bucket with 
it to eat later. 

After eating, we began to drag dry stuff for 
our fire from the pond shores to the island. The 
afternoon was calm, after a bright, cold March 
day; and the sun was sinking toward the tree- 
tops as our smoke rose white and high in the clear 
air. We kept the fire small, but compact, on a 
bed of four drift logs laid on the ice. When it 
was burning evenly we pushed the hogshead to 
the edge of the fire, so that it might burn slowly, 
and “mull.” The pungent odor of burnt sugar 
was soon far diffused. Near the fire it was almost 
insufferable. “That will wake ’em up!” Ben 
exclaimed. 

“Then we ought to be getting ready for ’em!” 
exclaimed the Frost boy; and he put a new cap 
on his little gun which he had loaded with two 
balls. The Murch boys had three balls in their 
old musket; and Tom and I put four in the old 
flint-lock over five fingers of powder, and had our 
bit of tarred rope ready to light for a slow-match. 
We thought that we should have time to light it 
after a bear was sighted, shambling out from the 
shore. On account of the length and weight of 
the old flint-lock we laid it across a rock. Tom 
was to do the aiming, and I was to touch the end 
of the slow-match to the powder in the open pan 
when Tom gave the word. 

Old Ilewey had told us that the bears would 
come up within ten feet of the smoking sugar, 
then stop and “weave,” or swing their heads 
from side to side. That was the time to shoot. 

“Now don’t anybody fire,” said Willis, “till the 
bear begins to ‘weave.’ Then we had better all 
fire at once. Let hirh have it!” 

“What if two or three should come at once?’”’ 
asked the Frost boy. 

“Oh, they won’t be likely to,” said Ben. 
“Their dens are at different distances, you know. 
But,” he added, ‘“‘we had better all load again 
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spots, giving them an indescribably mangy ap-| the Frost boy and several others made up a 
pearance. One of them was much bent; and his party to go to Overset Pond with us and look 
arms were so long that his hands, as he walked, | into the matter. 
were hardly a foot from the ice. All three had We found the charred hogshead set upright on 
black hair which hung in long, straggling locks | the ice with the Murch musket and the old flint- 
below their yellow fur caps. lock standing against it; but the Canucks had 
“They are Canucks!’ Willis whispered—a departed with the bucket of moist sugar, all the 
name given locally to vagrant French-Canadian bread and the Frost boy’s little gun, leaving no 
woodismen. Little parties or bands of them were 
sometimes met in the woods, either trappers or} 
fugitives from justice living a wild life. | 
“What can they want?” Halstead whispered, 
excitedly. 
“And they’ll seare the bears, too,” said Ben. | 
“We must show them that we are not afraid 
of them,” whispered Willis. ‘We've got guns 
and they haven’t. I’m going to talk to them.” 
He called out, “Good evening!” and stepped out | 
on the ice with the musket in his hand. The! 
Frost boy took his little gun and we stepped out 
in sight, behind Willis. | 
The newcomers stood looking at us in silence | 
for a time; then the older, bent man said, “Bun 
swor!” or something like that. 





AMMY and Benny Stotts were on fheir 
way home from school, and Sammy’s short 
legs were actively engaged in helping his 

We knew no | plump body to scramble over the fence of Squire 

French then, and I report the sounds our visitors Eldon’s apple orchard, when Benny exclaimed, 


made. +|“O Sammy! 
“What do you want?” Willis asked. about it?” 
They made no reply, probably not compre-' Sammy instantly loosened his hold on the top 
hending; but after a while the bent man pointed | board, and dropped to the side on “which he 
to the hogshead, one side of which was burned in , belonged, saying as he did so, ‘““You needn’t go 
part way, and asked some question in French. | and tell her, Benny Stotts!” 


What if Ma’am Penny hears 


“We are hunting bears,” explained Willis at 
a venture. ‘“That’s to draw them out of their 
dens.” 

This explanation was lost on them; for they 
continued to stare first at us, then at the tub, and 
to sniff and look at each other. Finally, one of 
the other yellow-capped fellows made a remark 
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just as quick as we can, for another might be on! which seemed to indicate his disapproval of the 
the way.” ‘burning of the cask. Then the bent man took 

“We had better be on the lookout!” Halstead ‘hold of the tub and turned -it away from the 
exclaimed. “A bear may come in sight any | embers. Ben put it back, and the man roughly 


“She’d have found it out, sure, if you’d gone 
and took some of those apples.’” 
“Yes,” replied Sammy, solemnly. “Seems as 
if she finds out everything a fellow does.” 
The two boys had gone little farther on their 
homeward way when they came to Job Potter, 
: the village drayman, unmercifully beating his old 


white horse because it had balked at the bottom | 


of a short hill. A little crowd had collected and 
were offering all sorts of suggestions when a 
short, stout, elderly woman, rather 
queerly clad, and carrying a large, 

faded blue cotton umbrella, 


terrifie blow. Her round, 
rosy, kindly face was instantly 
aflame with indignation, and 
she had rushed forward and 
snatched the whip from Job’s 
hand before he was aware of 
her presence. 

“Why, Job Potter!” she 
exclaimed. “Aren’t you 
ashamed to beat a poor dumb 
beast like that? And one that 
has served you as faithfully as 
poor Old Tom has! I’m aston- 
ished at you, Job! Poor Old 
Tom!” She put her arms up 
around the neck of the horse 
as she spoke, and patted him 
gently. 

Job looked a good deal confused, 
and tried to palliate his offence by 
saying, “He wouldn’t go, Ma‘am 
Penny.” 

“That don’t excuse you for beating 
him. Supposing some one began to 
whack away at us with a club every 
time we got cross! It would be 
just as right and reasonable as for 
you to beat your horse for his little fit of bad 
temper. Now don’t you hit this horse another 
! blow.” 

She shook her umbrella toward Job as she 


appeared on the scene just as: 
Job had given his horse a; 


minute.” | 

But the shores of the pond remained tranquil. 
The afternoon passed, the sun set and the twilight 
began to deepen into dark. 

“I s’pose it takes ’em some time to wake up | 
from such a long sleep,” said Shaddy Frost. | 

“What if they shouldn’t come until ‘long in the 
night ?” Tom asked. 

“We should have to stay here till morning,” 
said Ben, 

“But what do you suppose the folks would 
think?” Halstead demanded. 

That was a matter which we had little consid- 
ered thus far, for we had expected to reach home 
Jate in the evening, at worst, and imagined that 
having shot four or five bears would be ample 
justification for making a long play-day. Mat- 
ters now began to look serious in more ways than 
one, for we realized that the night there on the 
little islet would prove a cold one. 

But before night came, however, four dark 
objects suddenly appeared from the woods and 
came out upon the ice. The Frost boy, who had 
stolen out to touch up the fire, was the first to see 
them and darted back. 

“They're coming!” he exclaimed, his teeth 
fairly chattering. 

“Great goodness! So they are!” exclaimed 

Ben. 
“There are two—there are three of them!” 
whispered Willis. “No, but they aren’t bears! 
Why, they’re men! Keep still! Who can it. 
be?” 

Three men were coming out to us; and the 
nearer they came, the less we liked their looks. 
Their movements, too, were singular; they ad- 
vanced a few steps, then stopped to look or 
listen, and then came on again, stealthily. As 
they drew near, the faint firelight shone on their 
wild garb and faces. Their clothes seemed | 
to be made almost wholly of skin, from which 
the hair and fur were worn off, or singed off, in 





drew it away again. , spoke, and said boldly, “I’ll use this umbrella on 


“Let that alone!” said Ben; and Willis and 
the Frost boy cried, “Let that alone!” and 
handled their guns in a way to show that they 
might use them. 


The Canuck did not budge, but stood looking j 


at us. ‘Ihe bent man said something, then let go 
the hogshead and seemed to grow better-tempered. 
“Wee-wee! Tray-bun!” he murmured. The 
other two laughed and nodded to us, as if in good 
humor. As they did so they came‘around the 
fire, a little nearer, as if to warm their hands, 
when suddenly the bent man seized Willis and 
took the musket away from him. At the same 
instant one of the others grabbed the Frost boy 
and dispossessed him of his little gun. 

Tom and I and Halstead turned to run for the 
old flint-lock, but had hardly reached the place 
where it lay when the other Canuck was upon | 
us. Tie threw us back on the ice and took the | 
old gun. ITfalf-grown boys, of course, could do 
little with active men; they had everything much 
their own way. But we stood up for our rights, 
with our tongues at least, and ran about on the 
ice, threatening them. But immediately the two ; 
younger Canucks broke large switches from a | 
gray birch shrub on the islet, and giving chase, ' 
whipped us unmercifully. It was a very painful 
birching; and after dodging about for a while, 
we decided to run for nome rather than stay to 
be flayed alive. The night was not very dark, 
the snow-crust gave excellent footing, and our 
enemies had so thoroughly warmed us up with 
their switches that we made remarkably good 
time on the return trip. | 

We had a tale of woe to unfold when we 
arrived. We said nothing of our plan to hunt 
bears, but simply said we had been set upon, 
robbed and beaten by Canucks. 

Our story excited less, indignation than we 
thought it ought toevoke; but next morning Mr. 
Murch, Mr. Edwards, the two older brothers of 


you if you do, sure as the world I will, Job 
Potter!” The crowd laughed, and even Job 
| grinned. 

, Ma’am Penny then began to unharness the 
horse, saying as she did so, “Let me take him out 
of the harness for a few minutes and soothe him 
down, and he’ll go—now you see if he doesn’t.” 

Ma’am Penny led Old Tom to a tree, where 
she talked to him as if he were a wayward child, 
gave him-some candy from her pocket, and patted 
and caressed him. In about fifteen minutes she 
Jed him back to the dray, harnessed him to the 
shafts herself, declining all offers of assistance, 
and taking him by the bridle, said coaxingly, 
“Come along, Tom!” 

The crowd, now grown large, cheered lustily 
when the horse started up the hill with his load. 
Ma’‘am Penny led him to the very top, with Job 
following behind, and there she let the horse rest. 

“Now, Job,” she said, “you see how much more 
powerful kindness is than getting angry. Don’t 
you ever go to beating Old Tom again for any- 
thing. I’) hear of it if you do, and then you'll 
liear from me in a way you won’t like.” 

Job owed Ma’am Penny too much to make 
any impertinent reply, even if he had felt like 
doing so; and who in all the village of Minden 
did not owe her something ? Many were indebted 
to her for sympathy at times when nothing on 
earth was so helpful to them. . Poor, ignorant 
_and eccentric, Ma’am Penny, as the whole 
| village called her, was a public benefactor, a doer 
' of good deeds. 

She was the most unfailingly cheerful soul 
in the village, and yet her cheerfulness never 
descended to levity. She had the most perfect and 
serene faith in God—a faith that was in nowise 
disturbed by any of the searching sorrows that 
had fallen to her portion. “Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him,” had been a part of her 
law of life. There were many vexed and fretted 
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visible trail on the crust. Nothing further was 
ever heard of them. 

What seemed to astonish our people most of all 
was that we should have gone off so far into the 
woods to eat our brown sugar and bread! And 
we were assured that it would be a “long day” 

| before we were given permission to go up in the 
| Great Woods again. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





souls who envied Ma’am Penny her serenity and 
self-poise. 

With all of her own children lying in their 
graves beside their father in the village cemetery, 
Ma’am Penny was a mother to every child in the 
town. The threat, “I'll tell Ma’am Penny on 
you!” often held many a child in check when it 
was disposed to do ‘wrong. When Dan Peters, 
striving as he did against his appetite for drink, 
was overcome, his little Janie would speed away 
with flying feet to carry the sorrowful news to 
Ma’am Penny, for Dan, although kindly when 
sober, was “dreadful ugly,” as his poor wife said, 
when he was in liquor, and no one could control 
him like Ma’am Penny. His blows, threats and 
curses ceased the moment Ma’am Penny entered 
ithe Peters home. It was wonderful, as Mrs. 
, Peters said, how Ma’am Penny could make big 
Dan “behave himself.” It was wonderful how 
she made a good many people, including her 
physical, and often her mental, superiors behave 
themselves. 

Dan Peters did not get his liquor in Minden ; 
| he had to go over to the town of Brentville for it, 
where “personal liberty” ran riot, and saloons 
were as numerous as grocery stores. Moreover, 
its young men played baseball on Sunday 
without let or hindrance on the part of the town 
authorities. 

When the Brentville team challenged the 
Minden team to go over and play a game on 
Sunday, and some of the “progressive” Minden 
boys were disposed to accept the challenge, 
Ma’am Penny invited the Minden team and their 
sweethearts to tea, and the boys went away from 
her house with such changed ideas regarding 
“personal liberty’’ that the challenge of the Brent- 
ville boys was declined with the information 
that the Minden boys had never played ball on 
| Sunday, and would not do so now. 

A time came when it seemed likely that Dan 
Peters would have to go no longer to Brentville 
for his liquor. One day old Mrs. Todd came to 
Ma’am Penny’s house in manifest perturbation. 

“O Ma’am Penny!” she said, with quavering 
voice. ‘What do you think? They say there’s 
to be a saloon opened in the hotel block ! ” 

“Who says so?’”? demanded Ma’am Penny, 
instantly alert. 

“Joel Fifer told me, and he favors it, too. He 
says that the man who wants the license will pay 
five hundred dollars a year for it, and that the 
selectmen are inclined to let him have it because 
the town is in debt, and so much license money 
will be a big help. I feel dreadful over it. 
There’s my grandson working in the store in the 
hotel block, right next door to where the saloon 
will be, and you know how he is inclined to 
drink a little, and oh, he’ll go to destruction sure 
if he has the temptation to do so that near all the 
time! It'll be awfal, awful to have a saloon here 
in our town, where we haven’t been cursed with 
one for years and yearsi I’m all wrought up 
over it!” 

“There'll be some other folks wrought up over 
it before long!” said Ma’am Penny, grimly. “A 
saloon in Minden! Not if Ma’am Penny can 
help it, and I think she can! She'll try mighty 
hard, that’s sure!” 

Ma’am Penny was not discouraged at finding 
an unexpectedly large number of Minden 
people in favor of the license. The liquor men 
had been quietly at work in ways best known to 
themselves, not sparing money. 

“TJ aint got a cent to fight ’em with, and I don’t 
need any, with God on my side,” said Ma’am 
Penny. 

The power of granting the license lay wholly 
with the selectmen of the town, and old Jabez 
Parker, the most influential of them, argued thus: 

“The town needs a good many things that 
that license money would pay for. We could 
improve the roads and fix up the little town park, 
and maybe put a fountain in it. We might 
almost as well have a saloon here in our town as 
for them to have two or three of them over in 
Brentville with that town only ten miles from 
heré. What’s ten miles if a man wants to drink ? 
Lots of our people go over there and get their _ 
drinks, and that town gets all the benefit of 
the license money.” 

“The children of this town don’t go over there 
and suffer the bad influence of seeing what goes 
on in saloons,” said Ma’am Penny. “There's 
‘Jots of children in Minden who never saw a 
‘saloon or a drunken man in their lives, and I 
| don’t intend that they shall see any such 
demoralizing sights if I can help it.” 

The meetings of the Minden selectmen were 
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public, and any citizen of the town was free to 
express his sentiments on any question, but the 
deciding power in this matter lay wholly with 
the selectmen. Qn the evening that the question 
of the liquor license was to be voted upon, men 
and women thronged the town hall to overflowing, 
and men stood in the windows. Jabez Parker 
presented the request for that license, and moved 
that it be granted. 

Then before any one else could say a word, 
Ma’am Penny was on her feet on her chair in 
the middle of the room. 

“Mr. Chairman!” she called out, in a clear, 
strong voice that did not waver, although it was 
the first time in her life that she had ever tried to 
speak in public. No woman had ever before 
spoken at a Minden town meeting, and many of 
the spectators were amazed at the temerity of 
Ma’am Penny. There was almost breathless 
silence as she spoke. 

“T’ve got something to say on this question, 
and I guess that no one will question my right to 
say it, if 1 am a woman. It’s for the women of 
this town, the wives and mothers, the sisters and 
the sweethearts of you men that I’m here to 
speak. Because they and the chilfren vannot 
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stand here and speak for themselves, a woman 
| who loves every child in Minden stands here to 
speak for them.” And then she said her say. 

“I don’t know how I did it,” she said 
afterward. “I didn’t know what I was going to 
say when I got up there to speak. The Lord, 
| Who was on my side, put words in my mouth. 
I asked Him to, and He did.” 

She certainly spoke as one inspired. Long | 
before she had finished, the fate of the proposed | 
saloon was settled. The applause rang through- 
out the hall when she sat down, and in the midst | 
of the clapping and stamping, the man who had 
hoped to get the license slipped out of the hall. 

The applause broke out afresh when Jabez 
Parker got up and said, “I withdraw my motion, | 
and I beg the pardon of the people for ever 
presenting it.” 

And with that the last hope of the saloon 
element died out. 

And old Mrs. Todd spoke a common sentiment 
| when she said, “Thank the Lord for Ma’am 

Penny! Shealone won the fight. It just shows 
how one good, honest life, and one fearless 
| tongue speaking for the right, can put to flight 
, the powers of evil. God bless Ma’am Penny!” 
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captain, and I did not believe Ramp had, either. 
He came to me. 
“What do you mean to do?” he asked. 


“There’s the captain,” Ianswered. “You can | 


ask him.” 
“Well,” he said, with a snarl, “you had mind 


enough of your own an hour ago; but we don’t | 
| care what you do! 


We are going to take the 
boats and get away from here to-morrow. You 
can stay behind if you like.” 

By this time others had gathered round, and 
the captain came up and faced Ramp. ‘Where 
will you go?” he asked. 

His voice was quiet enough, but there was 
something in it to make a man beware; neither 


was Ramp quite ready for the question, but he’ 


made answer. 
“The ma—Captain Riley can navigate us.” 
“Aye,” said the captain, not heeding his 
answer. ‘You come here and say what you will 
do and where you will go. I will tell you how it 


will be. You think the islands are somewhere | 


to windward of us and you will beat back, or 
there is land somewhere off to leeward, five 
hundred or six hundred miles, and you will run 
down before the wind. Ah, it is easy to talk of 
finding an island in this ocean, and instead you 


miss it by a point or a half a point in your course! | 


Instead of finding the land, you are steering on 
and on into the ocean. Yes, when the morning 
comes you will strain your sight for land, and 
when the sun sets the man with the best eyes 
stands up on the thwart and looks for his life, 


for your food is getting short and your water is \ 


running low. Then, Ileaven help you! Your 
cheeks get hollow and you hate to look each 
other in the face, you look so like death. Then 
some of you go crazy and rave and mock, and 
some drink the sea and burn up of it, and the 


strongest of you live to suffer the longest, while | 


your faces blacken and your tongues swell till 
you drop down corpses.’” 

I could see the seaman shrink under the 
captain’s fierce description. But Ramp was 
more brazen. 

“I suppose there is a chart,” he said, “and 
Captain Riley has a quadrant.” 

The chart was, indeed, a most important thing, 
and if the other company had determined to take 
the boats they would take the chart also, for they 
had force enough. 

But I suppose it was the thrusting of the mate 
as “Captain Riley” into his face that brought 
the captain to do what he did, for his anger was 
very great. Ile went quickly to where the chart 
was and brought it. ‘Look here!” he said, and 
with that he thrust it into the fire, that still 
burned. He did not speak a word, but held it 
and let it burn while we all looked on. 
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‘other questions and talking of ships for a Jong 

time, till Jeb Start, one of our sailors from Cape 
| Cod, said: “Well, she seems to have come from 
the east’ard and been heere a Jong time, and some. 
how I don’t feel so lonesome as I did.” 

And then suddenly a thought came to me so 
that I laughed out, not knowing if it were the 
wildest notion or not. And when they looked at 
me, I said, “I will tell you what she may be, the 
Acapulco ship.”” 

“The Acapulco ship °”’ said the captain. ‘What 
is that?” 

“Why,” I said, getting a little warm at the 
mere telling of it, “‘in the old Spanish times they 
sent a treasure-ship every year from Acapulco 
to the Philippine Islands. She may be ballasted 
with silver bars and carry chests of gold and pre- 
cious stones and pearls.” 

There I stood! ready to treat it as a joke, but 
you should have seen how it stirred the rest. 
Their pipes were out of their mouths and they 
leaned forward toward me. The cook was on 
his feet. 

“Golly, Mr. Barr!’ he said. 
tell dat befoh ?”” 
| Even the captain had a queer ring in his voice 
as he asked me: ‘‘Do you know anything more 
about these ships, Mr. Barr?’ 

“Not much,” I answered. “We should be in 
the track they would take, I think, and with the 
charts they had, it would be strange if they didn’t 
Tun down an island, or a reef sometimes.’’ 

It was surprising, too, how every one except 
the captain took hold of this notion of mine as if 
it weré a certainty. They fell to talking of how 
we could get into the old ship, while all thought 
of our own peril went quite out of mind. But at 
last the captain said: 

“If she has waited there three hundred years for 
us, she will stay till to-morrow,” and that ended 
| the talk forthe night. 

The next morning all of us but the captain 
were for going right to work on the wreck. But. 
|not a thing would he do about it, till he had 
' called us together and laid the situation before us 
| in plain terms. 

“We've got just a fair allowance of food and 
| water to reach the islands with, if we have good 
luck, but we might get becalmed on the north 
edge of the trades,” he said. ‘As for the wreck, 
| there is likely nothing at all in it. Even if she is 
| the Acapulco ship, those that were in her probably 
took their treasure away with them, or buried it 
‘here somewhere. The cook there may be stand- 
| ing on it.” 
You should have seen the cook jump; and the 
‘ yest laughed, which I think the captain wanted, 
for a laugh somehow levels up the judgment. 
| But when he asked us each what we thought, 


“Why didn’ yoh 








“A GREAT CHEST THERE, THAT CLINKED AS WE MOVED IT.” 


NN 1852 I sailed from New York, second mate | and so soundly had we slept that no man had 


Only when it was all gone he went again, fac- there was only one side to it; and Jeb struck it 
ing Ramp, and he said: “There is no man on this | when he said, “We must dig like fury, and eat as 
island can give you a steering course to reach | little as we can.” 
any land but me. If you think you can find it; ‘‘Well,”’ said the captain, “we will take two 
in the ashes you can hunt for it. I shall start days at it and no more.” 


| of the Wanderer, bound for San Francisco. 
board, except the captain, the cook and me, 
deserted her for the mines. I had given a square 
promise that I would stay by her for the full 
voyage, aud I kept it. When we sailed again 
we had to take a crew that would have been a 
disgrac: to a dredge, and was no more fit for 
a, deep-sea clipper than a lot of sheep. 

The Wanderer was a beauty; but send one 
of those fellows to the wheel and she‘d act as if 
she didn’t know anything and couldn’t sail at all. 
The captain was a good man, but it kept him 
out of temper most of the time. The mate knew 
his work, but he was surly and I did not get 
much acquainted with him. 

Then we had six passengers. They were 
roughs, every one of them. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee had made San Francisco too hot for them 
and they had to get away, and some of the same 
sort got shipped in the crew. They were all 


reckless, turbulent fellows but one, and he was | 


the worst of the lot. Ramp, his name was, and 
he called himself a lawyer. He was quieter, but 
he had a great influence somehow over the rest. 

So we had trouble from the start. The captain 
took a good deal from them, but he was captain 
after all, and one day their talk was so insubor- 
dinate that he ordered two of them to their 
staterooms. After that they hated him worse 
than ever. They made the crew uneasy and 
they talked to the mate and to me. They were 
making some plot for revenge on the captain, when 
one night, when the trades were fine and steady, 
the Wanderer ran on to a low coral island. 

We could have got ashore easily enough when 
the daylight came, but to get food and water 
and, worst of all, the boats ashore, was much 
more ditticult. Yet the captain believed it best 
to land instead of taking to the boats at once. 
So we went to work. 

I shall never forget that day. If it had been a 
storm it would have seemed more natural. But 
there in the bright sunshine and the fine wind 
that we had been glad in, the fear of death was 
on us. Any minute the bark might slide back 
into the deep water and sink, and the writhing 
of the vessel as her back was breaking, the 
strange slant of her decks, and the strain and 
parting of her rigging were dreadful. Yet at 
night we had succeeded in bringing our three 
boats and supplies to land. 

That night no one wanted to stir or speak for 
very weariness. We got something to eat and 
lay down. In the morning the ship was gone, 


On our arrival there every man and boy on | 


seen her go. 

The next morning, by common consent, no 
regular work was taken up. Some slept, and 
some watched for wreckage. The captain 
studied his chart. After awhile I could see that 
Ramp and the mate were together and were 
getting most of the ship’s company around them, 
and then they went away together. 

“They will be for choosing a new captain 
now,” said the captain to me. 


she’s gone.” 


new face on matters, and when Ramp came up I 
knew by his looks that he had his plans laid. 
However, he said nothing till we had eaten 
dinner. Then he spoke and said: ‘Well, here 
we all are, and it’s a good time to choose a 
captain and get to work. We're each as good as 
the other now.” 

It was a mean speech, and I would have 
choked him on the spot for the rascal he was, 
but that I knew it would make things worse. 
But I spoke out and said: “It won't take me 
long tochoose. There’s only one man I will serve 
under. That’s Captain McClure. We’re in a 
bad place and he’s the best man to get us out. 
All who want him for captain stand here by me.” 

Ramp called, “Hold on!” but I shouted again, 
“All who choose our old captain come here by 
me!” 

Three seamen and the cook came to my side. 


“All who want Mr. Riley for captain stay here!” 
and the rest stayed, although I believed some of 
them were half-hearted. 

It might have been worse, and I could see that 
Ramp did not like it; but he came toward me 
and said: “You see, you are in the minority, and 
Mr. Riley is the captain chosen. I suppose 
you’ll fall into line now.” 

“Well,” I said, “it looks to me as if two 
captains had been elected.” 

“No,” he said, with an oath, “that won’t do!” 
But he turned away and left me, and he and 
Riley and the rest of them went away out of 
hearing by themselves. 

In all this the captain had taken no part, but 
had sat looking off to seaward. 

It was more than an hour before we heard 
from them again. Then Ramp and two more of 
the passengers and one seaman came toward us. 
| I was sure that Riley had no mind to meet the 





“What!” Ianswered. “Are you not captain?” ' 


Then Ramp, seeing he could do no better, called: | 


for the Sandwich Islands when I get ready. 

| Riley and his crew can do as they like. But I’ve 
no use for you. If you want to go on somewhere 
else you can have two of the boats, and when you 
are all aboard and ready to start, I will give the 
mate the best sailing directions I can. But civil 
you shall be, and don't try any tricks!” 

| I could see that even Ramp was cowed. He 
began to say something, but the captain stopped 

| him. “Go!” he said. 

To my mind the one thing to do seemed so 


“I was captain of the ship,” he said, ‘and | plain that I fully expected they would all turn liked. 


around and go now with our captain to the Sand- 


| ing what seemed a shorter 
; and easier voyage, to islands 
| somewhere to the leeward of 
‘us, they determined to go on. 
' So the next day they took 
jthe two quarter-boats and 
started for the Marshall 
| Islands, and we watched 
| them out of sight as if they 
had been our best friends. 
The island that we were 
on was bare, and lay like a 
| ring broken in one place, for 
a passage from the inside to 
jthe sea outside. It was 
| quite flat, too, except a little 
| mounding -up, that lay like a 
drift of snow just at one side 
of this channel. 

We did not expect to be 
taken off by any ship, so we did not at first set up 
any signal of our being there. But the second 


“HE THRUST IT 


told the rest I was going to set up a flagstaff. 

I took an iron bar and went to the mound I 
|have spoken of, which wag not far from our 
camp, to place it. 

I rammed with the bar a few times, and then 
| I struck what I knew in an instant was wood. 
| I was standing on an old wreck, and the mound 
was her hull, covered by sand and coral. 

I cannot say why it excited me much to find 
it so, but it did. I drove the bar again and again 
in different places, and kept at it till I found that 
the sun was down, and the darkness coming fast. 

When I told my news to the rest, they would 
have every one of them gone to see for them- 
selves, if it had not been too late for that day. 
As it was, we sat and talked about it over our 
| pipes after supper, guessing and asking each 








day, about sunset, I picked up a light boom and | 


Now I am not going to tell the story of those 
days by shovelfuls, although we put our hearts 
into almost every one of them. It did not take us 
long to find that we were indeed working at the 
little coop of a cabin and galleries that the old 
Spaniards hoisted above the stern of their ships. 

| Yet, although that greatly encouraged us, we 
| found nothing of much value. 

| It was astonishing how the sand and coral 
stone stuck to the wood, so that alll broke away 
together, and made it a great deal slower than we 
The second day we came down to the 
mainleck, and dug into what must have been 


“Well, it won’t take me long to choose,” said I. | wich Islands, but I was mistaken, for what with an armory, for some of the pikes were still in 
But what the captain told me had ptt a recklessness, and hating to back down, and choos. their racks; and a great chest there, that clinked 


as we moved it, made us half- 
crazy to get it open ; but it had 
only armorer’s tools, and 
pieces of armor, and some 
pike-heads in it. 

From there we penetrated 
into a cabin that lay right 
across the stern of the ship. 
We worked cleanly and care- 
fully here, and at last we had 
it emptied and stood looking 
about us. 

The cabin itself narrowed 
sharply with the run of the 
vessel, and at the middle of 
the bulkhead at the stern was 
a heavy post, that we took 
to be the timber to which the 
rudder was hung. The inner 
face of this post, that is, in 
the cabin, was polished, and had upon it a carv- 
ing of the Crucifixion. 

It was a strange old place to be in. The very 
\island itself, in that great, lone sea seemed 

scarcely to belong to the world, and this old ship 
had drifted back from such a far-past time that I 
‘am sure the feeling of queerness took hold of us 
all as we stood and looked it over when the work 
was fairly done. Yet the disappointment soon 
drove everything else from our minds, for there 
was no treasure-chest there. 

It was a bitter conclusion. The sun, getting 
down in the west, shone in better than before, and 
made the bareness of the place the more certain. 

We were very tired, and our dejection left 
{nothing to keep our hearts up. “Yes,” said 
| Jeb, “I s’pose the folks took it along. I should 

have; but I wish they’d left enough to pay for this 
housecleaning job. May be it’s in the hold.” 
“Then,” said the captain, “it will stay in the 


INTO THE FIRE." 
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hoki. We must go to-morrow morning,” and 
with that he led the way, and the rest of us 
followed. The last day for our search was done. 
Yet we lingered a little outside. 

“Captain,’’ said Jeb, “you won’t mind if I diga 
little to-night, right down there on the main-deck. 
If she’s plumb full of silver clear up to the hatch, 
I’d like to just look at it. There’sa moon. I'll 
come down.after supper.”’ 

“Do as you like,” said the captain. 

“I'd like a keepsake,”’ said I, and I took an 
axe and went back into the cabin. I wanted to 
split off a piece of that post with the carving on 
it if I could. 

The wood was fine-grained and very dark, and 
the carving, although not delicate, was well done 
in a good spirit. So with the axe I began to cat 
down on the side of it. To my amazement, 
almost at the first blow the axe struck through as 
if the bulkhead were double. 

My heart beat as if I had heard bad news, but 
1 did not quite forget the safety of the panel of 
carving, for it was only a panel and not a post, | 
as I cut and pried it away and looked into a space 
which we had none of us thought there. | 

And there 1 saw the top of a great chest. It’ 
fitted snugly and almost filled a space in the | 
double bulkhead, which had clearly been made 
to hold and hide it. 

I took a good look ; then I rushed into the open, 
and shouted and swung my hat and my arms 
like a crazy man. 

The captain was the first to see that something 
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had happened, and he came on the run, with the 
rest after him. 

The chest was very heavy, with strong brass 
fittings, and at first we could not stir it, becanse 
we could not get hold of it at the sides. But at 
last we put a wedge behind it, and tilted it for- 
ward till it fell over with a great crash upon the 
floor before us. 

And then we broke it open. What order there 
may have been in it before we tipped it over I 
cannot say, but as it was there were gold and 
silver coins and gold ingots and pearls and 
precious stones in such confusion, and in such 
abundance, as most men may never see, and 
of which a man could never forget the sight. 

And when we had looked and handled, calling 
each other to see and asking questions, weighing 
the guld in our hands and comparing one piece 
with another, guessing at the worth, and in every 
way we could think of bringing our minds to the 
satisfaction of it, then we shut the chest as well 
as we might and left it for the night. 

This was years ago, but I have before me as 
I write a copy of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
which reads: 

“A most curious and interesting lot of valua- 
bles was brought yesterday to the mint in this 
city, being nothing less than the treasure ffom an 
old Spanish ship that was wrecked upon one of 
the coral islands in the Pacific hundreds of 
years ago. A very romantic story goes with its 
discovery and recovery, and its value will make 
all those who share in it rich.” 








HIRTY years ago, the reply to the ques- 
tion, “What are the ambitions of girls?” 
would probably have been: “Girls do not 
have ambitions— at least, if they are properly 
brought up!” That was the decorous, old-fash- 
joned opinion which prevailed when I was young. 

But although our mothers and fathers may have 
thought that we had no ambitions, I think that 
girls, even then, dreamed dreams and brooded 
over little inarticulate hopes which, to be sure, 
they never dared to call by so fine a name as 
ambitions. Our hopes were nothing very great, 
and certainly nothing very practical. For my 
own part, I remember wishing passionately to 
be a circus-rider ; although sometimes the desire 
to be a princess, and live in Spain, led me in 
imagination away from this more strenuous and 
active life. 

There were also moments when the career 
of a missionary seemed most alluring of all— 
cannibals and palms; gorgeous feathers, and 
blazing tropical nights, with splendid adventures 
esa background! I remember that hymn-books 
and Bibles were not much in evidence in this 
particular aspiration. 

T think on the whole the girls I knew may have 
hoped to have pretty dresses; to be wonderful 
cake-makers ; to play beautifully on the piano— 
one did not say study music, to be, oh, very, 
very good, so that a glowing tribute would some 
day be cut in a marble headstone, and wept over 
by disconsolate friends. 

Perhaps one might sum it up by saying that, 
in those days, a girl’s hopes were bounded by 
deportment and religion; that meant that she 
hoped she might have the education of the time, 
that she might be intelligent, and gracious and 
good. It may have been limited, such an outlook 
into life, but it must have been agreeable to live 
with ; a girl who had such hopes was apt to be 
sweet and calm and helpful, and she was not 
often mean and selfish. But good or bad, that 
time of what might be called “femininity,” is 
past , girls have ambitions now, and their ambi- 
tions have to be taken account of in life. 


‘Women’s Work in the Past. 


First of all, these ambitions are seen in the 
occupations of women. Girls will hardly believe 
it nowadays, but there was a time, not so very 
Jong ago, when there were very few recognized 
means of support open to women. Teaching, 
sewing and nursing were the principal occupa- 
tions outside of domestic service. Now listen to 
the click of the typewriter in the offices ; look at 
the woman who is a doctor, or a lawyer, or a 
minister, or a captain on a steamboat, for that 
matter—I saw her in this latter capacity once, and 
an admirable captain she was! The women who 
have entered these professions had ambitions to 
begin with, or they never would have succeeded ; 
and I am inclined to think that the first step was 
taken toward success when they were ambitious 
to have the learning of their brothers. 

This ambition for learning has brourht about 
an extraordinary difference in the education of | 
girls. Look at the girls, pouring into preparatory | 
schools, into colleges and universities; standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the men. Pretty | 
different, this, from the way girls were educated | 
thirty or forty years ago! 

I remember a boarding-school, kept by two 
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charming old English ladies, where the pupils 
celebrated the queen’s birthday and committed 
the collects to memory and were taught how to 
walk; incidentally, there was also Latin and 
French and German, and what we called ‘natural 
philosophy.”” But “Cummings on the Revela- 
tion,” proving that the world was to come to an 
end in 1868,—and read to us while “the. young 
ladies sat properly in their chairs,’’ in 1875,—was 
far more important than, let us say, algebra. 


An Old-Fashioned School. 


It was a dear old school, with its standard of 
good manners and its dignified, tranquil living. 
The house was built early in the century, and 
was, I believe, a repetition of the old English 
house, with its stone towers and vast chimney- 
stacks and beautiful, spacious rooms. The 
windows were lattices, and opened out like little 
doors. I remember how we used to lean out on 
summer mornings, and fasten them back against. 
the mat of ivy and Virginia creeper and climbing 
roses, that quite hid the walls; or in winter, 
push off the puff of snow on the sill, and hear 
the rustle in the ivy leaves when a sparrow 
stirred in some little shelter between the thick 
stems of the vines. 

‘There was a garden, with a sun-dial and prim, 
clipped hedges, and box borders enclosing beds 
of glowing flowers; there was an alley, also, 
bordered by pines, and named by some romantic 
maid, “ Lovers’ Walk ;’”’ but no lovers were ever 
allowed to pace its mossy path, for the mere 
mention of them would have been thought most 
improper! ‘“Exceedingly silly,” was the phrase 
that the housekeeper, a dear, gentle old lady, 
with bobbing gray curls, used to describe such 
things. 

Any mention of ambition, too, would have 
been thought, in this delightful old school, with 





its of refinement and femininity, 
“most | ce.” Its pupils were returned 
to theirs after being “finished,” well- 
behaved, principled, and generally speaking, 


uneducated young gentlewomen. 

But now comes along this eager, joyous, selfish 
end of the century, and says, “We have changed 
all that,” and the first change is the passionate 
ambition of girls to be thoroughly educated. I 
saw an instance of this not very long ago. A 
young woman in very limited circumstances 
determined that she would have an education ; 
she had but very little money, perhaps two 
hundred dollars in all, but she took this tiny 
capital and invested it in her brains, so to speak. 
She made up her mind to come to Boston and 
study for eight months, for which time, she 
calculated, her two hundred dollars would last. 

She came; she hired, for one dollar and fifty 
cents a week, a hall bedroom in the cheapest 
lodging house she could find ; she paid one dollar 
and seventy-five cents a week for her dinners; 
five cents a day for a glass of milk and a roll, for 
her supper; she cooked oatmeal over her gas- 
burner, and ate it with salt—no milk or sugar— 
for her breakfast ; and then she studied ! oh, how 
she studied! We girls, who used to pace up 
and down beside the sun-dial in that old garden, 
committing our collects to memory. never knew 


what study meant, compared with this young . 


friend of mine. 
After a while, this girl discovered that the cold 


hall bedroom and the scanty food were telling 
upon her health; so, very calmly and sensibly, 
she made up her mind to do housework in 
exchange for her board and a fair amount of 
| time; that is, she worked morning and evening, 
—built fires, washed dishes, cooked at a kitchen 
range instead of over a gas-jet,— worked her way, 
earned her board, her lodging, and at last her 
education ! 

Think of the force of such an ambition! Of 
course she succeeded ; a girl like that is bound to 
succeed. But when I was young, girls were not 
like that. 


Wonderful Possibilities for Women. 


Out of this wider and higher education have 
sprung and are springing wonderful possibilities 
for women. Science, art, trade, invention, are 
suddenly beckoning to us, and how interesting it 
all is! 

But to many a girl the puzzle of life has 
deepened just in proportion to this interest. For 
the question that comes to her—one which in my 
time girls almost never knew—is, Shall she fulfil 
her own life, irrespective of her family? Shall 





she develop her mind and soul, or stay at home 
and help her mother darn stockings ? 

This is what it means to have 
suddenly a factor in the lives of girls. 

It is pretty hard, when you come 
to think of it, fora girl to let go of 
the best, as she sees it, and keep on 
in the old rut of home duties. Take, 
for instance, the elder sister, who is 
reaching out with all her alert and 
eager mind for some way to be of 
use in the world and at the same time to 
earn her own living; for in these days, 
girls do not want to be dependent upon 
fathers and mothers any more than boys do. 

This girl says to herself that she will bea 
trained nurse, and finally, a doctor; and that 
means giving up her time and strength to study. 
But all the while, perhaps a delicate mother may 
say, in her patient self-sacrifice, ‘‘Hlere I am— 
nurse me!” Or little brothers and sisters romp 
and pull and cuddle, and say in their pretty, 
senseless chatter, ‘‘Here we are—take care of 
us!” 

Or perhaps it is art, and the girl longs to go! 
away to study; or it may be religion, and she is 
ready to throw over ease and comfort and wealth, 
and even love, to follow her vocation ; but always 
family life stands relentlessly in the way! This 
is the dilemma of the girl today: What is she 
to do with her own personality, that claims 
development, as the body claims food ? 

For my own part, J say without hesitation, 
choose development—the very highest, the very 
best, the very fullest. 


ambition 





But, what is the best and highest and fullest ? 
That is the question. I am sure it is the doing | 
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a girl knows that self is secondary, then let her 
go! even if her mother has to do the mending, 
and the children do need her. 

The Greatest of this world, Who yet said, “I 
am among you as one who serveth,’’ said also, 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself.” It seems 
to me that any young woman, torn between 
apparent duty and inclination, who can say to 
herself, “For their sakes I am a doctor or an 
artist or a scholar; for their sakes I am learned, 
I am talented, yes, even, I am religious!” may 
be sure she is right in developing whatever grace 
or gift or promise her Ileavenly Father has given 
her. 

But if she can’t honestly say that, if she sees 
that her object is only the gratification of personal 
ambition, then, if she would reach the best 
development of mind or soul, let her stay at home 
and darn stockings, if need be! The influence of 
her life, educated by duty, will do the world as 
much good as pictures or medicine; as making 
statues or going off to nurse lepers! 





——_—. 


A Peculiar ‘Death Message.” 


ILE telegraph operators who served 
during the Civil War were 
nearly all young and many 
were mere boys ; but the stir- 
ring times in which they 
worked andhe peculiar nature 
of their duties often compelled 
them to think quickly and act 
promptly. 

The following incident illus- 
trates the responsibilities they 
‘were sometimes obliged to 
take. The story was told at 
the last reunion of the Old- 
Nine Telegraphers’ Association, and is true in 
every particular, although message and transla- 
tion, being given, as they were, from memory, 
may differ verbally from the originals, 

One morning, during the early days of 1862, 
a military telegrapher sat by his sounder leisurely 
reading the morning news, when the operator 
at the other end of the line called him up and 
began to send a message. It proved to be a long 
and peculiar one. When finished it read some- 
what as follows: 

To James M. Calderwood, Barnes’s Hotel. 

Grace N. Sawyer, fourth child of Morris D. 
Sawyer and Emily Yates, who, as you know, was 
third child of Horace Yates by his second wife, 
died of lung fever at family residence, 15 Prospect 
Street, at seven o’clock and fifteen minutes this 
morning. Funeral will take place Thursday at 


three o’clock. Body will be buried in lot No. 6, 
Range 8, Hillside Cemetery. 


(Signed) H. WILKINSON. 


As he wrote out this long message the young 
operator began to grow suspicious. First, he 
was struck by the frequent 
appearance of numbers in 
the dispatch. Next, he was 
impressed by its wordiness 
and the pains taken to 
convey details of informa- 
tion in regard to the dead 
‘woman which, he reasoned, 
would hardly be sent to 
any one but a relative or 
intimate friend of the 
afflicted family, and to such 
@ person would already be 
well known and therefore 
superfluous. 

A careful second reading 
of the message, although it 
really brought out nothing 
More tangible, strengthened 
the operator’s suspicions. 
Without further hesitation 
he called up the operator 
who had sent the dispatch 
and asked, “Is there a 
provost marshal anywhere 
within your reach ?” 

The answer came back 
at once, “Yes; one stand- 
ing right here by my side.” 













‘“SHE STUDIED! OH, HOW SHE STUDIED!" 


of one’s duty! There is no education that can i 
possibly compare with duty. : 

In a way, this only shifts the puzzle, because | 
one has to say, “What is duty?” Is it to live | 
one’s own life, or to live for other people’s lives ? | 
When a girl really and honestly faces this 
guestion, I believe she will suddenly realize that | 
the only way she can live her own life, is by | 
living for other people. That is the finest fulfil- 
ment of life that can be imagined. 3 


Put Self Aside. | 


But such a realization does not necessarily | 
mean that a girl must give up her career and’ 
choose home life and its tasks, and perhaps. 
its drudgery: far from it! Only, it makes it 
necessary for her to be perfectly clear in her own 
mind as to her motives in developing her especial 
| talent and fulfilling her ambition. She will say | 
| to herself, ‘Is it for my own sake or for the sake, 
finally, of others, that I want to go away and | 
study or work?” If, in honest answer to the 
honest question, “For myself or for others?’ 





“Tell him to arrest at 
once the man who filed 
that message.” 

The operator then communicated his suspicions 
to the authorities at the other end of the line. 
The prisoner was searched, and a cipher code 
discovered, by the aid of which the strange 
dispatch was slowly deciphered. The result 
justified the young operator’s prompt action. 
Translation had transformed the elaborate 
“death”? message into something like this: 

“Enemy is rapidly bringing up his fourth 
division, with evident intent to reénforce third 
division of second corps. His artillery force now 
contains fifteen heavy guns and seven light field- 
pieces. Lines are fifteen miles apart. His 
scouting parties have advanced about three miles 
to west, and from six to cight miles south.” 

As soon as the purport of the telegram was 
made known, a watch was set on Barnes's Hotel, 
in the hope of apprehending ‘James M. Calder- 
wood,” but in some way he had become alarmed 
and never called for his message. The quick wit 
and prompt action of the young operator had, 
however, resulted in the capture of one Confed- 
erate secret service agent, who was duly sent 
north-to-a military prison: 
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Current Topics. i 


Mrs. Margaret Deland, in her article’ 
printed on another page, on “THE MODERN 
GIRL’s AMBITIONS,”’ delivers a wise message to | 
all aspiring young women. As Bishop Potter 
urged ina previous number of The Companion, 
so Mrs. Deland urges in this, that mere personal | 
ambition be laid aside, and that the desire to 
attain the greatest possible usefulness in the | 
world should alone be entertained. We recom | 
mend this helpful paper especially to our girl 
readers. 





The Companion for February first will 
contain an article upon the life and character of 
the late Daniel S. Ford, having particular refer- 
ence to his work as editor and publisher & The 
Companion during more than forty years. 

Statistical reports of the several states 
show a remarkable decrease in crime since the 
hard times of 1895. The Illinois state prisoners 
for 1899 numbered less than two-thirds those 
of four years ago,and in New York the reduction 
is almost half. The fact isa remarkable evidence 
that want rather than natural depravity is the 
cause of many a crime. 

No one doubts the courage of General 
Braddock, and no one questions Bis singular 
indisposition to profit by the common sense of 
the Provincials in fighting Indians. His name 
has been more on human lips in the past few 
weeks than in years before, and for a reason 
not complimentary to the British officers in the 
Boer war. Bravery and brute force are not 


enough to defeat a sagacious foe full of resources. : 


‘Western towns spring up with incredible 
rapidity. , The congressional delegate from Okla- 
homa Territory recently had occasion to visit 
the Pension Bureau in the interest of some 
constituent who lives at Wetherford, a thriving 
place with two thousand, five hundred inhabit- | 
ants. But the origin of the town was so recent | 
that its existence could not be proved, nor its | 
name found in any public record at Washington. 

The Hon. James D. Richardson, of | 
Tennessee, the Democratic leader of the House | 
of Representatives, is a tall, slight man, with 
brown eyes and dark hair slightly tinged with 
gray. He is fifty-seven years of age, and is now 
serving in his eighth Congress. His advance-; 
ment is in no small degree due to the industry 
and fidelity with which he studied parliamentary 
procedure, even in his boyhood days. It is 
expected that he will be elected to the Speaker- 
ship when his party next has a majority in the 
House, should he still be one of the members of 
that body. This is what “minority leadership” 
usually implies. 


Twenty-six thousand arrests for 
drunkenness a year and eight thousand 
imprisonments is the appalling record of one of 
the most enlightened of American cities. It 
Means one arrest to every four families. What 
it means to the taxpayers may be reckoned from 
the fact that, while the fines collected amounted 
to less than twenty-five thousand dollars, the cost 
of maintaining the prisoners took from the public 
more than one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The net cost to the city was therefore 
more than one hundred thousand dollars. Were | 
it proposed to appropriate that sum for a library | 
or any beneficent public institution, the matter | 
would be carefully considered, lest the city be | 
guilty of extravagance. A remedy for this yearly 
tribute to the city’s shame and curse is much | 
more worthy of consideration. 

Every new invention excites the word-| 
makers. A few years ago, the adoption of the! 
electric chair in place of the gallows for the. 
killing of criminals called forth the ill-formed 
“electrocute” and ‘‘electrocution.” After Rént- 
gen made his discovery, dozens of attempts were | 
made to construct a word from Greek roots to | 
express the process and the result; but popular 
common sense discarded them all, and Réntgen’s | 
own tentative “X-rays’’ is all that has a vigorous | 
survival, And now Marconi’s device for tele- | 
graphing without wires is greatly exercising 
those who would add to an already overloaded : 
vocabulary. ‘‘Fleography,” “undigraphy,”’ “tele- 
radiography,” and other still worse compounds 
are suggested. The fact is overlooked that 
“telegraphy” does not signify the use of wires, 
and is therefore applicable to the wireless system ; 
so that the simple “wireless telegraphy’’ is exactly 
accurate. It is, moreover, no more cumbersome 
than most of the one-word substitutes proposed, ' 
and not as cumbersome as some of them. Why 
not let it stand? 


Many years ago, when one of the “sugar 
kings” of this country was still in very moderate 
circumstances, his wife was asked to befriend a 
shop-girl who was ill. The woman called at the ; 
address given, and found a refined young woman, 
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shesat. She had no relatives, her small savings 
were exhausted, and she was supported and 


| attended only by other working girls, who came 


in after hours. Mrs. Arbuckle went from | 
hospital to hospital, seeking admission for the | 
invalid. The fact that her disease was con-| 
sumption caused the girl to be everywhere i 
refused. The hospitals did not take incurables, \ 
for the good reason that if they did so there would | 
be no beds for others. In despair, Mrs. Arbuckle 
went to her own friends, and out of their private 
means they hired a little house and a nurse, and ; 
put the invalid and one other needy consumptive | 
therein. From this small beginning has grown 
up the great and beneficent Brooklyn hospital for 
consumptives, one of the pioneer institutions for 


incurables in this country. 
+0 


WILL AND DEED. 
Yon sheaves were once but seed, 


‘Will ripens into deed. : 
Harriet Martineaw. 


—_—_—_+o-____ 


An Impressive Funeral. 


N one of the short days of the old year, 
| the last sad rites over the men who met 
| death in Havana harbor by the explosion 
of the Maine were performed in the Arlington 
| National Cemetery. This celebrated soldiers’ 
burial-ground occupies an extensive and elevated 
| tract on the Virginia side of the Potomac River, 
' directly across from the national capital. 

The scene at the burial of the Maine victims 

was a notable one. There were present the 
| President and his Cabinet, General Miles and 
his staff, Admiral Dewey, Captain Sigsbee, 
who commanded the Maine at the time of the 
explosion, and several troops of cavalry, besides 
hundreds of spectators. The ground had a light 
j covering of snow, and the day was chilly and 
| dark. 
The Marine Band played a dirge, after which 
| Chaplain Clark, of the Naval Academy, read the 
burial service of the Episcopal Church. He was 
| followed by Father Chidwick, the chaplain of 
the Maine, who read the services of the Roman 
Catholic Church, blessed the ground, and prayed 
for the repose of the souls of the departed. A 
| detachment of marines then fired three volleys 
over the dead, and a bugle sounded the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ last good night. 

While this ends, in one sense, the story of the 
Maine disaster, in another sense that book is still 
open. Who blew up the Maine? is a question 
that has never been authoritatively answered. It 
remains one of the mysteries of history. Perhaps 
those who now sleep on the Arlington hillside 
may understand it all, but their associates who 
survived the shock have never fathomed it. 


—+o>—__ 


The Presidential Campaign. 


‘HE first move in the presidential campaign 
T of the present year has been taken in the 

issue of a call for the first of the great party 
conventions, that of the Republicans. The con- 
vention will meet at Philadelphia on June 19th. 

This will be the first convention of either of 
the two great parties which has been held in the 
Eastern part of the country since the year 1872, 
when the Republicans renominated President 
Grant at Philadelphia. The Democrats have not 
met in the East since 1868, when Governor 
Seymour was nominated in New York City. 

It has been a general custom for the party in- 
power to hold its convention and define its policy 
first, but this custom was broken through in 
1896. It will be followed undoubtedly, this year, 
although the date of the Democratic national 
convention will not be fixed until February 22d. 

A great national convention is a fine and 
inspiriting spectacle. Such conventions are the 
moving springs of great events. Those who 
participate in them are chosen men who, for 
the most part, are honestly impressed with the 
significance of their acts and utterances. The 
contests which they wage are of the greatest 
possible interest to millions of people, who hang 
from moment to moment on the news of their 
proceedings. In the conventions of 1900 personal 
questions appear likely to be less prominent than 
usual, and issues momentous to the nation will 
be considered'with earnest attention. 

This strong and special interest in the larger 
politics is good for the nation. The solution of 
the great questions at issue can hardly be other- 
wise than a successful one, in view of this interest 





‘and the clearness with which the issues will 


undoubtedly be presented. 


+0 


The “Black Watch.” 


N the battle at Modder River, one of the regi- 
ments which suffered severely was the famous 
“Black Watch.” That is not its official 

name. It figures in the army list as the Royal 
Highlanders, and it has a record of a century and 
three-quarters of gallant service. The original 
Black Watch comprised six companies of picked 
Highlanders who were enlisted to check the 
depredations of disaffected Llighland clans. 
They wore the clan tartan of thelr leaders, 
consisting mostly of blue and black and green, 





which gave them the sombre aspect from which 
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too weak to rise from the edge of the bed, where | their popular name originated. Their dark dress | sagacity. 


was more striking by contrast with the red 
uniforms of the regular troops. 

The regiment first saw foreign service in 
Flanders, much against its will, for its members 
had enlisted with the understanding that they 
would not be sent out of the country. This was 
in 1743, 
America, where it took part in the engagements 
with the French, joined the expedition against 
Louisburg, and fought with great bravery in 
the battle at Ticonderoga. Later, when war was 
declared against Spain, a part of the regiment 
joined in the operations against Havana. 

During the present century the regiment has 
played its part in most of the wars in which 
England has been engaged—against the French 
in 1815, in the Crimea, in the Indian Mutiny and 
in Egypt. It carries on its standard such inscrip- 
tions as “ Egypt,” “ Pyrenees,’ “ Waterloo, ” 
“Alma,” “Sevastopol,” “Lucknow” and “Tel- 
el-Kebir,”’ in commemoration of battles in which 
it has fought. 

When the Black Watch became a regiment of 
the line, its uniform was a scarlet jacket and 
waistcoat, a tartan plaid of twelve yards plaited 
around the middle of the body, tartan hose and a 
blue bonnet; but in the African service it wears 
the khaki. It is still made up of men selected 
for physical strength and courage, who are as 
proud of the historic marches and battles of their 
regiment as if they had had a personal share in 
all its achievements. 

——_~o2-——__ 


NOT THE WORLD'S FAULT. 


*Tis murmur, discontent, distrust, 
That makes us wretched. God is just. 


John Gay. 





The Great Evangelist. 


NE of the most remarkable lives of the 
century came to an end with the reodht 
death of Dwight L. Moody. 

During the last forty years no other man has 
influenced the English-speaking world on its 
moral and religious side more profoundly than 
he. No other man has brought so many people 
to a personal sense of their responsibility to God. 

Mr. Moody was a salesman in a Chicago shoe 
store when he began the work to which his whole 
subsequent life was dedicated. Many salesmen 
in receipt of his small salary would have felt that 
they could not afford to hire a whole pew. Mr. 
Moody began by hiring four pews, and filled them 
with men and boys gathered from the streets. 
When he offered his services as a teacher in the 
Sunday school he was told that there was no 
vacancy, but he could have a class if he would 
provide the pupils himself. The next Sunday 
he marched in at the head of eighteen ragged and 
homeless boys. 

He next hired an old tavern in a slum quarter 
of the city and paid the rent out of his own 
pocket. Here he founded his first mission, and 
here his peculiar power as a preacher began to 
attract attention—a power which soon made a 
larger auditorium necessary. The great Chicago 
Tabernacle was built, and this, too, was soon 
crowded with the eager thousands who flocked 
to hear him. 

In 1873, and again in 1883, Mr. Moody, in 
company with Ira D. Sankey, made a tour of 
Great Britain, during which audiences of fifteen 
and seventeen thousand people were addressed. 
These, and successive evangelistic tours through 
the United States, created a spiritual awakening 
unparalleled in the religious history of the century, 
and made Mr. Moody’s name known all over the 
world. 

The secret of his power he himself explained 
to a friend in these words: “I have got only one 
talent. I have no education, but I love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and I want to do something for 
Him.” 

It was this love and this desire, glowing in 
every word and thrilling in every sentence, which 


touched even the most unrespo: hearers. 
In the fervor of his earnestness ness of 
purpose, criticisms of his he ch and 


colloquial manner melted away; and his hearers 
left him quickened and uplifted. 


—_—__+e»—____ 
Pensioning Employés. 

T the beginning of the year a novel pension 
system was put into effect by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. Nearly one 

thousand of the employ¢s were retired from 
service. They had reached the age of seventy 
years, but instead of being turned adrift to make 
room for younger men, they were pensioned by 
the company. For the rest of their lives they 
will draw a fixed sum regularly from the com- 
pany’s treasury. 

The pensions are graded at the rate of one per 
cent. for each continuous year of service. A 
man who has been in the employ of the company 
for twenty years will receive twenty per cent. of 
the average salary paid him during the last ten 
years; a man who has been employed thirty 
years will receive thirty per cent., and so on. 
The system is to be continued, and as soon as 
an employé reaches the age or seventy, he will 
be retired on a pension. 

It is a familiar saying that ‘‘corporations have 
no souls.” Soul or no soul, this railway corpora- 
tion has proved that it possesses good business 


Thirteen years later it was sent to: 





JANUARY 18, 1900, 


All considerations of kindness and 
generosity aside, the mew policy is likely to 
justify itself by the superior quality of service 
which the corporation will secure. 

The kind of work which a man does depends 
a good deal upon his sense of security or 
insecurity. If he feels that faithful service is 
appreciated, and that if accident or age disables 
him, he will not be cast aside like a piece of 
worn-out machinery, he will be worth more to 
his employer than if he were differently treated. 

Whether judged by the Golden Rule, or by the 
sordid standard of self-interest, the scheme 
adopted by this company has much to com 
mend it. 





————<~e>—___—_ 


Advancing Wages in the Mills. 


N unmistakable sign of prosperity is the ten 
per cent. advance of wages which went into 
effect in New England manufacturing 

cities and towns in December and at the begin. 
ning of the present year. At least seventy 
thousand operatives are directly affected by this 
increase. 

This means the distribution of a vastly greater 
amount of money among the working people than 
has been the case for years, and consequently 
larger spendings and larger savings. It is excel- 
lent evidence of greater prosperity already arrived, 
and an earnest of still greater prosperity to come. 
For prosperity grows with prosperity ; the mills 
whose profits permit them to make this increase 
in their employés’ wages “may, through easier 
times elsewhere, actually find their profits increas- 
ing as the result of their own increased expendi- 
ture. This seeming paradox is not so much of a 
mnystery as it seems superticially, for it has been 
explained in the returns from business invest- 
ments many times. 

The increase is a cheerful sign for the new 
year. Generally the presidential year is a bad 
one for business, but the present bids fair to 
become a happy exception to the rule. 


—+0>—____ 


Feeding the Wolf. 


Tien stood on the kitchen shelf in the old 
farmhouse where I was born,” said a New 
York business man, “a stone wolf with a 
slot in its back. Into this slot went the savings of 
the family, cent by cent. Once a month my father 
unscrewed the wolfs back and took out the 
money. It all went to buy land to add to our farm. 
He had an ambition to be known as a large land- 
holder, and everything was sacrificed to that. 

“The milk, the vegetables and the beef which 
the farm produced were sold, and we children 
were fed upon the refuse. We grew up pale, 
weak and sickly, and the money saved went into 
the wolf’s stomach: 

“My father had a good income, but my mother 
did all the work without help. At forty she was 
an old woman. Once or twice she asked for & 
week’s holiday, or a little trip to the city. Father 
would consent, and then he would convince her ot 
the extravagance of the plan. She begged that 
we might be sent to college, but father talked so 
much about the expense that she dropped the 
matter. She used to long for a magazine or book 
to read; for a chance to hear music; for some 
escape from the deadly barrenness of our life; but 
it was never given to her. The cost always had 
to be reckoned first, and the wolf go t the money. 

“The home life, which might have been whole- 
some and attractive, was hard, greedy and cruel. 
My mother died, worn out with working to feed 
that hungry wolf. By and by a railroad was bullt 
which helped other parts of the country at the 
expense of our own neighborhood. The value of 
the farm decreased, and father was left with a lot 
of worthless land on hishands. We had sacrificed 
all that was best In life for it, and we got no 
return.” 

There are few American families in which petty 
avarice is a marked characteristic, but there are 
many in which thrift is misdirected, and what 
should be only a means is allowed to become an 
end. The frugality which looks toward a realiza- 
tion of nobler aims and the attainment of a broader 
and richer life is worth every effort and self- 
sacrifice; but the hoarding which starves body 
and Soul merely to add acre to acre, or to pile one 
useless dollar upon another, is a pinnacle of folly 
to which no creature but man has ever risen. 


—_—__<e»—_____ 


The Gift of Tongues. 


if [ve little fruit-stand on a Boston street 

corner was temporarily in charge of the 

wife of the Italian proprietor. She did not 
understand English, and she had difficulty in 
reckoning the change. The woman who was 
waiting for the three bananas she had bought 
tried to help her out with a suggestion in Italian. 

“Ventisei” (twenty-six), sald the customer. 

“Ah!” cried the saleswoman, ecstatically. 
“Parla Italiano?” 

The customer admitted that she did speak 
Italian—a little, a very little. She had travelled 
in Italy last year. 

The Italian woman beamed brilliantly, and said 
she was from Florerice herself. Had the signora 
visited beautiful Florence (‘bella Firenze’)? 

“Si, bella Firenze,” assented the signora, glibly; 
yes, she had visited Florence. “Oh, bella!” She 
wished to add more, but language deserted her, 
until, with a sudden recollection of Italian super- 
latives, she added, “Bellissima!” 

“Si, si, si, bellissima,” agreed the fruit woman, 
“2 vero” (it 1s true), She discarded the first 
banana she had picked out and replaced it with 4 
better one. “Cara Firenze!” she sighed, reminis- 
cently. 

“Carissima!” ventured the other, gallantly: 
and the woman laughed with a flash of white 
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teeth, and agreed that it was not merely dear, but 
dearest. At the same time she exchanged the 
second banana for another one. 

The customer, snapping her purse on her change, 
tried lo recall an appropriate valedictory sentence 
from her “Handbook of Italian Phrases,” but in 
vain. So she, too, sighed again reminiscently for 
fair Florence. By this time the last banana was 
exchanged for the finest on the bunch, the super- 
lative trio was handed her in a paper bag, and the 
swo women parted with mutual affection and a 
farewell duet: 

“Bella Firenze!” 

“Ah, bella, Firenze!” 


——_«e+——__ 


A VENERABLE TOWN. 

It is not an American city, whose Inhabitants put 
on airs because it was founded two hundred and 
fifty years ago! but a really old Old-World town, 
ten times as aged. The city of Marseilles is about 
to celebrate the two thousand five hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation by colonists from 
Phocea. The exact date of the foundation of 
Marseilles can hardly be determined; but the 
Marseillaise cleverly make out a case in favor of 
the time about six hundred years before Christ. 

In celebrating its twenty-fifth centenary, Mar- 
scilles wished to entertain hospitably the mayor 
of the city of Phocea, its mother city. That 
intention raised the question, What had become of 
Phocza? In its day, the Ionian city of Phocza, in 
Asia Minor, was a place of at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand Inhabitants. It was one of the 
most enterprising maritime cities of antiquity, 
and its ships led the way to the Adriatic, the 
Tyrrhenian and Iberian Seas. It planted the town 
of Massalia, which the Romans called Massilia, 
the Provencals Marsillo, and the French call it 
Marseille. 

The geographers agree that ancient Phocea 
is represented at the present day by the little 
Turkish town of Karadja-Fokia, or Nova Foggi, 
not far from Smyrna. The ancient city, like 
ancient Massalia, has handed down its name to 
the present day. 

So an invitation was sent to the principal local 
functionary at Karadja-Fokia to attend the cele- 
bration at Marseilles. But he was compelled to 
respond that Phocwa had so far fallen from its 
ancient wealth and splendor that it could not 
raise enough money to send its chief magistrate 
to France. 

The mayor of Athens and the syndic of Rome 
were also invited, and they have been able to 
accept. They will behold, in the swarming popu- 
lation of the third cfty of France, a people who 
still retain traces of the Ionian Hellenic blood 
which the founders of the city took in their veins 
from Phoczea. 

+4! 





THE GUNNER’S WIFE. 


Among the traditions of the British navy, one 
centres about a woman. She was the wife of a 
gunner serving on board the flag-ship of Rodney, 
when that famous seaman attacked the French 
fleet off the island of Dominica. By collusion 
among the sailors, the woman was smuggled 
aboard before the fleet left England, and her 
presence was not discovered until the great battle 
was in progress. 

Rodney was on the quarter-deck, when, looking 
down, he saw, to his amazement, a woman aiding 
the service of a gun of the main battery. In the 
heat of the battle, the admiral overlooked this 
extraordinary breach of discipline, but when the 
fight was won, he summoned the woman to his 
presence. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded, with 
sternness. 

“Fighting the French,” she answered, boldly. 
“My husband was wounded and dragged below, 
so I took his place. Do you think I’m afraid of 
the French, just because I’m a woman?” 

The admiral’s discipline weakened for once. 
He reprimanded the woman, but his words were 
gentle. The gunner’s wife sailed on the ship which 
carried to England the news of Rodney’s victory, 
and in her pocket were ten guineas from the 
admiral’s purse. 

a 


YES—~—WHAT? 


A good story is going the rounds at Harvard 
College, concerning & last year’s graduate; a 
dutiful son and an industrious student, yet withal 
a somewhat literal youth. At the beginning of his 
concluding year, bis father, who was just setting 
out for Europe, said to him: 

“Now, Harry, you get your degree, and I’ll send 
for you to come over and travel all summer.” 

Harry was delighted. ‘‘Father,* said he, “I 
will.” He studied faithfully all the college year, 
and in June went through, with flying colors. 
Then he cabled his father: 

“Yes.” 

But the father, alas! had forgotten his impulsive 
offer. He mused over the message, wondered, 
and then cabled back: 

“Yes, what?” 

The son was in turn perplexed, but being a 
well-trained lad, ne did not remain long in the 
dark, and fired by duteous zeal, cabled back: 

“Yes, sir.” 4 

Letters of explanation followed, and he is now 
making the “grand tour.” 


——___+e+___ 


POINTING A SERMON. 


There have been many famous divines by the 
name of Cartwright, but none of them ever stirred 
more sinners to repentance than the Rev. Peter 
Cartwright, who rode the circuit in the Northwest 
so faithfully for many years. The first time his 
work took him to Ohio the exhorter held a vast 
camp-meeting, and preached several times every 
day. 

The effect of his sermons was evident to all, but 
Cartwright’s standard was too high to be easily 
satisfied. One afternoon, he fairly outdid himself 
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in eloquence, 
of Christ. He pictured the world, running on in 
its iniquity till Gabriel should sound his trumpet. 
and time should come to an end. He described 
the agony of the lost and the joy of the saved. As 
he spoke, his words grew in intensity and pathos, 
but just as he reached the climax, the loud blast 
of a trumpet rent the air. 

Then there was a mighty sensation. Many fell 
upon their knees In terror, and began to repent 
and pray. Men groaned and women screamed, 
and the voice of the preacher was drowned in the 
uproar. 

Finally the terror began to subside, and then 
the preacher beckoned to a man high up in the 
boughs of a tree, who descended with a long tin 
horn in his hand. The congregation grew quict, 
scarcely knowing what to think, but Cartwright, 


breaking forth in tones of flerce wrath, upbraided 


them. 

“Ifa man with a tin horn up a tree,” he cried in 
his stentorian voice, “can frighten you half out 
of your poor senses, how will you like it when 
Gabriel’s trump shall sound the knell of the world, 
and discover you in your sin?” 

The sermon produced.a great effect, and when 
it was over hundreds came forward and publicly 
renounced their sins. 


ACCURATE. 


The memory of Theodore Parker {is beloved as 
that of a good and wise man, but few of the present 
generation realize how highly he ranked as a 
scholar. In his pleasant volume, “Contempora- 
ries,” Col. T. W. Higginson recalls an instance of 
Mr. Parker’s almost infallible knowledge: 


It happened to me many years ago toiwish for 
fuller information in regard to the barbarous 
feudal codes of the middle ages. The common 
historians gave me no satisfactory information or 
references, and so I applied to the most scholarly 
lawyer within my reach—a man who is now a 
leader in the United States Senate. 

He regretted his inability to give me any aid, but 
referred me to a friend eminent for legal learning. 
The friend, however, owned, with some regre 

paid no attention to that particular 
subject, and did not even know what books to 
refer to; but he would at least ascertain and let 
me know. I may add that, although he is now a 
justice of the Supreme Court, I never heard from 


ai 
Stimulated by ill success, I aimed higher, and 


His subject was the second coming ! 
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PIANOS 


Easy Payments. 


There’s no one in this 
country so far away that 
he cannot obtain an 
Ivers & Pond Piano on easy payments; and 
if no dealer sells them, we I send a piano on | 
approval, and pay railway freights both ways if | 
unsatisfactory. We will send our catalogue, 
srices and full information about our Easy 
Payment Plan upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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struck at the supreme bench of Massachusetts, 
breaking in on the mighty repose of his honor 
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with the name of Charlemagne. ‘Charlemagne ?” - ing pins that cause 
responded my Jord Jud e, rubbing his burly brow, the babies to 
“Charlemagne lived, I think, in the sixth century.” is often the pin 
Dismayed, I retreated; but sure of one man to sendto, us for pro 
whom law meant also history and literature, I for rf 


took refu; 

plished scholar, himself for once at fault, could 

galy frankly advise me to apply to Theodore 
arker. 

I did so. “Go,” replied Parker, instantly, “to 
alcove twenty-four, shelf one hundred and thirteen 
of the college library at Cambridge, and you will 
find the information you need in a thick quarto, 
bound in vellum ang lettered, ‘Potgiesser De Con- 
ditione et Statu Servorum.'’” 

I straightway sent for Potgiesser, and found my 
fortune made. 


with Charles Sumner. That accom- 


SOLVED. 


The “Spectator” of the Outiook says that “being 
engaged” is an abnormal state which gets on the 
nerves of everybody, the engaged couple included. 
Nobody knows how to manage them. They are 
difficult to adjust, from a social point of view, 
because they are neither the fish, flesh and fowl 
of unattached mortals, nor yet the good red herring 
of married folk. Perhaps only the entirely prac- 
tical person can treat the situation. 


A certain old gentleman was past master in 
dealing with the engaged. On one occasion, when 
he was acting as director of a bank, the case of 
one of the employés was lald before the board, 
with the advice that the board dispense with that 
employé’s services. 

“What's wrong with him?” asked the old gen- 
tleman. “He has been with us some time, and he 
used to be satisfactory.” 

“I know it,” stated the complainant. “He can 
do perfectly satisfactory work, and that’s all the 
more reason why his present work is inexcusable. 
He’s been warned and warned repeatedly.” 

“What's wrong with him?” repeated the old 


ntleman. 
vhverything half-done, scamped, no attention to 


“I didn’t ask what was wrong with his work. 
What's wrong with him?” 

“With him? I’ve heard he is engaged to a girl 
out of town. He’s spending his time and strength 
going back and forth, I suppose.” 

“Well,” said the wise one, “I should advise 
raising his salary to a Point that will let him brin; 
the young lady to this town. He’s been 00 
before, and it’s likely he’ll be good again, if we 
give him nee.” 


So no d the young man married. 


OLD-FASHIONED NOTIONS. 


Men who save a margin from a comfortable 
income often look with amazement upon the 
“thriftlessness” of the poor. This time-honored 
point of view is happily illustrated by the journal 
of Mr. Samuel Breck, a gentleman of means and 
fashion, who made this entry in the year 1820: 


“Mrs, B. discharged a servant-girl to-day for 
fbbing and mischief-making. She had been for 
nearly three years in my family. No sooner was 
she entitled to recelve a few dollars than she 
squandered them in finery, bedecking herself in 
merino shawls, chip bonnets, and so forth, without. 
laying up fifteen dollars, though she had received 
from one dollar and a half to one dollar and a 
quarter per week.” 

Mr. Breck did not believe in innovations. They 
have such a vulgarizing tendency! 
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of ladies on board a steamboat or in a railroad | 


ear! There are none. To restore herself to her 
caste, let a lady move in select company at five 
miles an hour, and take her meals in comfort at a 
good inn, where she may dine decently.” 





“Ir looks to me as ff the horseless carriage | 
were here to stay,” remarked the farmer. “It! 
is,” replied the driver, as he climbed down from 
the box seat of the autowobile. “There’s a leak | 
in the gasoline storage tank.” 
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_and Socket 


Garment Fastener. 


who has ever used the genuine Ball 


and Socket Fasteners knows how much better they 


and eyes or buttons and buttonholes. 


You can always tell the genuine by the trade- 


it SNAP! — printed in a diamond- 
as shown below on every card of 
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success of the genuine Ball and 
t has caused it to be widely imitated, 
ese imitations are so cleverly made 


that they look almost exactly like the genuine—the 
chief difference being that they do not hold, while 


Ids securely and pleases everybody. 


Many people have been deceived 


into buying these imitations, which lack the kink 
that does the business, and when they found they 
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If your dealer hasn't the genuine, decline the good-for- 
nothing ones and send us his name with yours, and we 
will send you samples of the real thing and tell you 
where you can get them, 


THE BALL AND SOCKET FASTENER CO., 


PORTER BROS. & CO., Sole Selling Agents, 68 Essex St., BOSTON, MASS, 


78-80 Worth St., NEW YORK. 









AGS FR ‘al: 
From*an old Irish Legend) 
By BVA S) MOLESWORTH 


ERY weak and very wan, in his castle by 
the Boyne 
Was the King of Tara lying; 
And his henchmen came to gaze sadly on 
their chieftain’s face, 
For the Irish king was dying. 


“Do not bury me,” he said, “where of old we laid 
our dead, 
For they worshipped not my God. 
Let me ite at Ros-na-righ with my face turned 
easterly, 
All alone beneath the sod. 


“For the kings who went before only idols did 
adore, 
And my God they never knew; 
So 1 counsel ye,” he said, “that my body must be 
laid 
In a Christian grave by you.” 


Then he tnrned his face away, as the first faint 
dawn of day 
Cast a light across the sea. 
8o the King of Tara died, and they mourned him 
far and wide, 
For they loved him tenderly. 


Then his men to council came, and they sald, ““We 
would cast shame 
On our chieftain’s memory 
Should we lav our royal dead where no monarch 
has been laid, 
Far away at Ros-na-righ.” 


Then in all his royal state he was carried through 
the gate, 
And with chant and funeral song 
Did his henchmen follow near, fitly armed with 
pike and spear, 
As they bore the king along. 


Oh, in very brave array did the old king go that 
day, 
But the journey was in vain; 
For the river rose in flood that no bridge had e’er | 
* withstood, 
So they bore him home again. 


Thrice in all they sallied out, but were ever put to 
rout 
By the river in its might; 
For the stormy waves dashed high, and they 
could not come anigh, 
But were ever put‘to flight. 


Then did Cormac’s men repent, and they sald the 
testament 
Of a king must be obeyed; 
Even if the river fell, he would never slumber well 
If his bones at Brugh were laid. 


So with reverent step and slow down the mountain 
did they go, 
As the sun sank in the west; 
And a lonely grave they made in a stalwart oak- , 
tree’s shade,— 
There they left him to his rest. 


Still the river flows along with its pleasant 
Mmurmurous song, 
Still the wondrous pagan mound, 
Where the ancient monarchs lie in a goodly 
company, 
On its banks at Brugh is found. 


But upon the other side, careless now whate’er 
etide, 
With his face turned easterly, 
Cormac hath his will at last, and though centuries 
have passed, 
Still he sleeps at Ros-na-righ. 


~~» 


Would Become a Slave. 


‘ANY men in this country have 
sacrificed property, happiness, 
and even life itself in the struggle 
to make themselves or others 
freemen; but we know of but 
one man who, from the highest 

motives, ever sought to become a slave. 

Abraham Bininger, a Swiss boy from Zurich, 
came with his parents to this country on the 
same brig that brought John Wesley. The 
father and mother of the lad both died on 
the voyage and were buried at sea, and he 
stepped alone from the gangway on to a strange 
continent, where there was not a single familiar 
face. 

This solitude of his childhood drove him closer 
to the friend in whom religion had early taught 
him to trust. 

The orphaned condition of the gentle boy must 
have appealed strongly to the sympathy of Mr. 
Wesley, and it was probably the great preacher 
himself who took him from the ship to the 
Methodist orphan school in Georgia, where he 
‘was educated. 

In his youth Bininger gave proof of singularly 
devout and tender feeling, and this character was 
intensified with added years. When he had 
grown to manhood, he asked to be sent vo tell the 
story of the Cross to the negroes of the island of 
St. Thomas, having heard of their great misery 
and degradation. 

‘When he arrived at the island, he learned that 
it was against the law for any person but a slave 
to preach to the slaves. It was the policy of the 
planters to keep the blacks in ignorance and 
superstition. 

Shortly after this the governor of St. Thomas 
received a letter signed Abraham Bininger, in 
which the writer begged urgently to become a 
slave for the rest of his life, promising to serve as | 
a slave faithfully, provided he could give his 





| felt this and prayed that he might be counted 


| under persecution and in the flames and agonies 


| proud memory for the South and for the nation. ; 
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leisure time to preaching to his fellow - slaves. 
The governor sent the letter to the King of 
Denmark, who was so touched by it that he sent 
an edict empowering Abraham Bininger to tell 
the story of the Messiah when and where he 
chose—to black or white, bond or free. 

It is an easy, comfortable thing now to profess 
Christianity. There was a time when it brought 
persecution and contempt. The Christian then 
had a reward for his self-sacrifice which we have 
lost in our easy religious lives. Following the 
Divine Master in flowery paths is not a final 
proof of Christian worth. Thomas a Kempis 


worthy to suffer something for Him—and sacri- 
fices may be made upon home altars as truly as 


of the stake. 


T 
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Examining the Teacher. 


HE resolution with which suffering and want 
were borne by families of the: Confederacy 
which had lost their all in the Civil War, is a 


Before amnesty was extended to all Confederate 
leaders, their position was pitiable. With other 
distinguished soldiers, General Pickett fled to 
Canada, whither he was followed by his young 
wife. There they assumed the name of Edwards. 
They were safe, but without money. Mrs. Pickett 
was as determined as her husband, and casting 
about for work to do, she answered an advertise- 
ment for a teacher. The sequel is told in her late 
volume, ‘Pickett and His Men.” 


I was shown into the primmest of parlors. The 
tall, angular proprietress met me with a “Well- 
what-can-I-do-for-you?” expression. I felt all 
my courage going. 

“May I see the professor?” I asked. 

“The advertisement was for a teacher, not for a 
pupil,” she replied. 

“Tal rfectly aware of that,” I answered. 

A most quizzical expression bunched up the 
corners of her mouth. She left the room, and 
sew your be good as to to th 

se you 80 as to come up e 
recitation-room?” she said. 

I saw as soon as I entered that a description | 
of me had preceded my coming, and not a very 
flattering one, either, I judged from the faces of 


the professor: and the pupils. 

The class consisted of fourteen young ladies, all 
of them apparently older than I was. The pro- 
fessor a pleasant, round, smooth face. 

“And you have really come to apply for the 
position?” he asked. 


“T have, sir.” 

The expression on Miss McIntosh’s face, the 
nudging and suppressed titter among the pupils 
which this expression called forth, were not 
calculated to lessen my embarrassment. 

“Have you had any experience in teaching?” 

“No, sir,” I sald. 

May I ask where you were educated?” 
“Athome. Then I went to Lynchburg College, 
where I was Graduated.” 

“Ts that in England?” 

“Oh no, sir,” said I, astonished at his ignorance ; 
and then, recollecting myself just as I was about 
to inform him that Lynchburg was the fifth town 
in population in Virginia, was on the south bank 
of the James River, one hundred and sixteen miles 
from the capital of the state and within view of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains and the Peaks of Otter, 
I stopped short, embarrassed at my imprudence. 

“And so you were graduated there. Do you 
remember how Cassar commences?” 

“Yes, sir. Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres.” 

He gave me several sentences to translate, and 
some selections from Catullus and Tibullus. By 
this time the pupils were silent and Miss McIn- 
tosh’s expression was changed. 

He asked me to write and parse a sentence, 
which I did, saying, sotto voce, as he took the chalk 
from me, “That was a catch question.” 

Without noticing my aside, he wrote in Latin: 
ie prenuent of the United States said, ‘Nobody 
is hurt —’” 

instead of translating, I looked up at him and 
sald: 





“But, oh, sir, somebody was hurt!” 

Quickly he cleared the board, wiped his hands, 
turned his face toward me, and offering his hand, 
said, not to my surprise, for I have faith in prayer, 
but rather to that of Miss McIntosh and the young 


ladies: 
“T will engage you, Mrs. Edwards, and will be 
responsible for you.”” 
y first month’s salary was spent in pant Pay- 
ment on an overcoat for the general, and only our 


Father and the angels know what joy fille 
heart that with my work I could givehim comfo1 





Policemen in Petticoats. 


MONG the more progressive nations of the 
A world, there are now few fields of work 
which have not been entered more or less 
by women, but in most countries the police force 
is still made up of men alone. In certain remote 
parts of Russia, however, women have frequently 
acted as the servants of criminal law, and their 
success in the performance of their duties is illus- 
trated by an Instance that would seem incredible 
were it not related on the best of authority. The 
governor of the Russian province of Archangel 
gives this account of feminine capacity as he 
himself witnessed it: 


One curious little episode greatly amused us, 
although we were careful at the time to maintain 
a@ becoming gravity. A peasant was trudging 
along the road, and close behind, with a metal 
badge of office on her breast, walked a feeble- 
looking woman. To meet anything human in the 
depths of these distant forests was in Itself a 
surprise. We asked who, whither and why. 

It turned out that the old woman, in performance 
of her duty as village constable, was conductin; 
this great, strong convict peasant to the jail a 
Mezen. She had to hand him over at the nearest 
police station, which was one hundred and sixty 
miles away. lhere she was, plodding fearlessly 
along with her prisoner over well-nigh impassable 
tracks of deserted forests and mountains. 

In remote districts of Archangel, where the 
men are all engaged the summer long in distant 
avocations, it is impossible to confine the village 
Officials to thelr posts, except perhaps the mayor 
of the parish, who is paid for his services. It has 
thus, from time immemorial, been the custom for 
the women of the village to act for their absent 
husbands or brothers. It is bare justice to add 
eat they perform their duties conscientiously and 
well. 


Learnin, 


that I was the governor, our police 
constable 


egged me to releaxe her from the dufy | 
of escorting her prisoner farther. 
“As you know,” she added, “he can just as well 
find his way by himself.” | 
She had ‘even asked him to take the warrant | 
and report himself to the proper authorities; but | 





COMPANION. 


he would not consent, saying that a prisoner was 
not supposed to go by himself, but must be 
accompanied by a constable. 

Finding that’ the charge against the prisoner 
was hot serious, I gave the warrant to him and 
bade him continue his march to Mezen alone, and 
duly deliver hnself to the police authorities there, 
without dawdling on the road. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “17 hurry on as quick as 
ever Lean. It won’t suit me to loiter. I humbly 
thank you. But how could a man tnove along at 
all with a woman as a conductor?” 

Subsequently I learned at Mezen that he did 
indeed tramp the whole distance alone, and at 
once reported himself at the police station, duly 
delivering his warrant of arrest. 

“And where’s the prisoner?” he was asked. 

“IT myself am he,” was the reply; and then he 
related to the amazed officer how he had met me 
on the road. 








Give love for love, the gift’s in thy control; 
Thy riches share as well as share thy crust; 
In this full world, where each man has a soul, 
Thy brother's keeper should respect his trust. 


Then put to nobler use the hand that mars; 
Come not between when suns are pleased to 
shine; 
Thou canst not make a common thing of stars, 
Nor play with love and keep it still divine! 


—_—_«0+—__—_- 


The London Boy Messenger. 


FEW months ago The Companion told the 
A story of a messenger boy in London who 
showed so much intelligence and alertness 

in the errands given to him to do In that city that 





he was chosen to carry a message from England : 


to the United States, and to bring back the answer. 

The lad—he was only thirteen years old—won 
the respect and esteem of every one whom he met 
on his long, rapid journey, and crowds of Ameri- 
can messenger boys surrounded him in every city 


through which he passed, interested in the trust: 


placed in him, and in the notoriety it gave him. 
They were puzzled by the simplicity of the boy; 
by his courtesy, even by the clean, soldierly little 
figure in its trim uniform. That a messenger boy 
should be sharp of wit and quick of foot, they 
knew; but perhaps it had not occurred to them 
that he should be neat in dress, sincere in speech, 
and as gentle in manner as any officer in the 
country’s service. 


When Jaggers returned to London, he received 
an ovation which would have turned the heads of 
most boys. The queen herself, who is quick to 
recognize merit in all her subjects, ina r little 
messenger lad as in a victorious general, sent for 
him and praised him. 

“I just tried to do my best,” he said, perplexed 
by the applause given “It has pleased my 
nother very much.” 

In at least one American city which he visited, 
the messenger boys have formed a league for 
self-improvement. © They Purpose to keep their 
faces and hands clean, and their clothes neat; to 
be quick, truthful and courteous. 

Jaggers in his uniform hangs in their room. 

lad who, to “please his mother,” tried to be 
alert and po! le running errands in London, 
little guessed how far the little candle which he 
lighted would shed its beams. 


A picture of 


——_+0+—____ 


Caught by the Camera. 
IOGRAPH machines were busy during the 


Dewey celebration in New York, and} 


many unconscious persons had their pict- 
ures taken. Now that the pictures are being 


exhibited, faces are sometimes recognized with | 
mixed emotions. One such case Is related by the | 


New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Among the treasures displayed bya piograph 
man in the Crescent City is a series show! ne a 
crowd of spectators purging along lower Fifth 
Avenue. he figures in the foreground include a 
chubby young man in a Scotch cap, holding a box 
camera In both hands and evidently taking snap 
shots at the throng 

He appears at the lower right-hand corner of 
the scene, crosses rapidly toward the left, and 
ist before the film ends, turns his face so that he 
8 looking directly at the people in the theatre, 
and smiles. 

This individual was immediately recognized as 
@ young man whose abrupt departure from New 
Orleans not long ago was the cause of great grief 
among numerous creditors and overconfidin, 
friends. He passed as a newspaper correspond- 
ent, and developed a good deal of talent as an all- 
round “beat.” 

When his counterfeit presentment flashed into 
motion on the blograph screen a deep groan went 
up from victims in several parts of the theatre. 

‘ost. deeply grieved of all who saw. first exhi- 
bition in New Orleans was a man self in the 
photographic line. 

He not only recognized the chubby young man, 
but he recognized the camera in the young man’s 
hand as one stolen from him just before the youth 
so hastily started for the North. 





O’Connell’s Courage. 


IEL O'CONNELL, the famous Irish 
agitator and orator, had a contempt for 
physical danger. Ona certain occasion, as 

his only surviving son has recently narrated in 
Temple Bar, & meeting had been convened, and 
a large crowd assembled in a room on the first 
floor of a building in a small city in Ireland. 





O’Connell was about to address the people when | 


a gentleman, pale with fear, made his way to the 
platform and hoarsely whispered: 

“Liberator, the floor is gi 
that shore it up are cracking, and we shall all fall 
through in a few minutes!” 

“Keep silent,” said O’Connell; then, raising his 
voice, hc addressed the assembly 

“T find that the room is too smail to contain the 
number who desire to come in, so we must leave it 
and hold the meeting outside the building.” 

At this a few rose and went out, but the majority 
retained their seats, Then O'Connell said: 

“IT will tell you thé truth; you are Irishmen, 
therefore brave men. The floor is giving way and 
we must leave this room at once. If there is a 
panic and arush to the door, we shall all be precip- 
Itated into the rooin below, but if you obey my 
orders we shall be saved. Let the twelve men 
nearest. the door go quietly out, then the next 
twelve, and so on till all have gone. I shall be the 
last to leave.” 

His instructions were obeyed to the letter, and 








iving way! The beams | 





| the 
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he waited, patient and calm, till all had gone out. 
m safety. Then fe walked quietly across the 
sundering, cracking floor, reaching the door just 
as the shattered beams gave way. And thus, by 
the force of his strong will. a terrible accident was. 
—___+e+——__ 


averted. 
The Wrong Time. 


ECEPTION Is a dangerous resource, even 
D when resorted to with what seem to be 

innocent Intentions. Sir W. H. Preece, on 
the oceasion of the Chamber of Commerce banquet 
at Southampton in the spring ot last year, told an 
amusing story ot how he unwittingly deceived 
an audience in that town. It was in Southampton, 
he said, that he made practically his first public 
appearance. He did not mind confessing that his 
lecture was a failure. It was delivered in the 


year 1856, shortly after the first cables were laid 
to the Continent. 


The lecturer was very anxious that his friends 
in Southampton should observe the accurate work- 
ing of the submarine cable; so a connection was 
made with London, and in London the secretary 
of the telegraph company undertook to see that 

proper connections were carried through from 
Southampton to the Continent. 

Mr. Preece then began talking to his audience 
about the difference of time in different places, 
and explained that it was due to the difference in 
longitude. Before the lecture was finished he 
telegraphed to The Hague, to Hanover, Berlin, 
Dresden and Vienna, hen he got to Vienna, a 

entleman in the audience, having in his mind the 
information already given about differences of 
time, said, “Perhaps the lecturer will ask what 
time it is in Vienna.” 

That question was the lecturer’s undoing. It 
happened to be just nine o’clock in Southampton. 
He asked the question, and the answer came back 
eight-twenty. 

‘That is a le!” sald the gentleman. "The 
lecturer is an impostor!” 

Sorrowfully the lecturer was obliged to admit 
that the answer was not correct. @ was very 
nervous and much vexed. It was clearly a mis- 
take, for as Vienna is east of Southampton it 
would of course be later at Vienna than at South- 
ampton. 

r. Preece asked London what was the matter, 
and then learned that he was in very truth an 
innocent impostor, that a piece of deception had 
been practised, with the best of intentions, but 
not with the best of results. 

His friend the secretary told htm that the cable 
to the Continent was broken, and that rather than 
disappoint the audience he had personated the 
different places. He remembered that the differ- 
ence between Gouthampton and Vienna was forty 
Ininutes, but instead _o} putting the forty minutes 
on he took them off. Mr. Preece said he had 
lectured many times since, but he had never re- 
peated that experience. 


——<0+—___ 


“Indefinite Perfectibility.”’ 


NE who took part in the Civil War and had 
somewhat to do with the “contrabands” 
of that period, has a good story to tell of 

one of these. ‘Jim’ was what used to be called 

an “intelligent contraband.” In three weeks he 
learned to read and write a little, and had earned 

a real silver watch which was the joy of his life. 

I was wont to sit of evenings in the office, in a 
chair, while Jim, on a low stool, fed the fire with 
enormous logs. And by their Jight he was cer- 
tainly a curious picture as he narrated, for my 
pleasure, the droflest and quaintest stories from 
his slave life. I was very anxlous to verify the 
opinion, then so stoutly denied, that the blacks, 
if free, would work. The statements regarding the 
cotton crops have since answered that question. 


Jim, being quite impartial, was very useful to 
me In this inquiry. One evening, by way of joke, I 


said: 

“James, what is your opinion of the indefinite 
perfectlbility of the colored race?” 

dat?—defnit’ pertectibility — dunno, 


“What 
massa.”” 

“Well, do you think they'll go on improving and 
tting better, and growing smarter all the time, 


forever and ever?” 

“Well, massa, dat ‘pends—’pends a good deal 
on the culled folks demselves. Some will au’ 
some won’t; but it can’t be ’spected, of sourse, 


dat dey’ll ail learn to write their names an’ gi 


watches.” 
A a balky horse that was throwing his head 
up and down and declaring in well-under- 
stood horse-pantomime that he would stay there in 
spite of everything until he got ready to move 
on. Several persons, as is usual in such cases, 
had tried their persuasive powers on the animal, 
to no purpose. 


A newcomer stepped out of the crowd, went 
confidently up to the horse, and began the cus- 
tomary performances. He pretended to adjust 
the harness, loosened the throat-latch, patted the 
animal on the nose, and gave a gentle pull on the 
halter, with the softly spoken admonition, “Come 
on, old fellow.” 

‘The horse merely shook his head up and down, 
as before, and refused to budge. 

The crowd began to laugh and jeer, whereupon 
the baffied philanthropist cast al out for a way 
out of the situation. 

On the side of the wagon he noticed the painted 
inscription, “Blank Dash, Beer-Bottlers.” 

“Gentlemen,” he said, turning to the spectators, 
and pointing to the sign, “I think I recognize this 
horse as one that used to haul a milk-wagon in my 

art of town. No wonder he balks now. I don't 

lame him!” 

Then he raised his hat to the animal, bowed and 
retired, amid the applause of the crowd. 


———~+o>—__. 


Graceful Retreat. 
CROWD had gathered in the street, around 





——_—_~«. 


It Was Hot Enough. 


STAKES will happen, at the table as well * 
as elsewhere. Happlly some of them are 


M 
laughable rather than serious. 


A Mississippi farmer, while in Memphis recently, 
entered a café and ordered a. sirloin steak. 
bottle of Tabasco sauce was on the table, and mis- 
taking it for catsup, he spread it quite lavishly on 
the steak and settled down to enoy the meal. 

He cut off a vie Piece sopped it around in the 
Tabasco and put it into hls mouth, ‘Then he began 
to feel as if his tongue were on fire. He twisted 
and turned, and soon had the eyes of every one in 
the dining-hall fastened on him. 

The more he twisted his face, the hotter the 
steak In his mouth got. He could stand it no 
longer, and removing the burning bite, threw it on 
the floor and exclaimed: 

“Now, confound you, blaze!” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 









Winter Playmates. 
“Tell me, little snowbirds 
In the leafless trees, 
Don’t you fear, these stormy days, 
You will surely freeze ? 
Don’t the cold winds ruffie 
Downy coats and hoods ? 
Aren't you lonely and afraid 
In the winter woods ?” 
“Lonely? When the snowflakes, 
Merry little things, 
Fly about with us Ike birds 
On their silver wings ? 
How can we be lonely,” 
Sang the chickadees, 
“In the lovely winter woods, 
With such mates as these ? 
“Why should we the cold winds fear, 
Though their breath ts sharp ? 
Pleasant tunes they play for us 
On the pine-tree’s harp. 
Spite of frosty weather 
And the leafless boughs, 
Gladder days we spend than you 
In your sultry house. 
“Ah, my little lady, 
If you only knew 
What delightful sport is here, 
You would come out, too. 
Where’s a playhouse fine as ours ? 
Who so blithe as we ? 
Come into the winter woods, 
Come with us and see.” 


——__~++—___. 


Crowning a Snow-Queen. 


It all began because five-year-old Gracie 
had just found out what a May-queen is. 
She was the pet of the house, and Sister 
Jeanie, who was eleven, said, after she 
had told Gracie all about it, “You shall be 
our May-queen next spring, darling.” 

“I want to be May-queen now!” said 
Gracie. ‘I want to see how it feels; and 
I want a crown.” 

“Why, Gracie,” said Jeanie, “you can’t, 
for there are no flowers. A May-queen 
must have a crown of flowers, and it’s all 
snow outside. The flowers are covered 
up.” 

“I want to be May-queen!”’ insisted 
Gracie. “I want to dreadfully, Jeanie!” 

That afternoon, as they were taking a 
walk, she suddenly shouted, ‘‘There’s 
flowers!” pointing to some brilliant holly 
berries. ‘‘Now I can be May-queen right 
away, can’t 1?” 

When they got home, Jeanie told mamma 
all about the queer notion that little sister 
had got into her head. 

“Why, let her be a snow-queen, then,”” 
said mamma, brightly. ‘‘We’ll turn the 
little party I was going to let you have 
next week into a sort of May-queen—I 
Mean snow-queen— frolic, and crown 
Gracie with holly, if it’s a bright day.” 

“~*Twould be very queer, wouldn’t 
it?’ asked Jeanie, slowly. 

“It would be quite unusual; but it’s 
nice to be the inventor of something new, 
isn’t it? We can call it a snow party, 
and although part of the time you must 
be indoors, you can all play out for an hour if 
it’s bright.” 

“*Let’s roll a great big snowball for her throne!” 
cried Paul, suddenly. Ie had not said a word 
before about the party, thinking, no doubt, that 
it was a girls’ affair more than a boys’. Parties 
usually are. 

“Ugh! how cold it would be to sit on!” said 
mamma, with a shiver. 

“Oh yes, please let us! We’ll put the fur rug 
over it, and a woollen rug under that, and she 
needn’t sit there long, anyhow,” pleaded Jeanie. 

“Well, dears, if it’s a bright day, and you are 
all perfectly well,” said mamma. 

It was a bright day, and they were all well 
and blooming. When their little guests had 
arrived, they played indoor games for an hour, 
and then were asked to put on their wraps for 
an outdoor frolic. 

It was nothing but fun, with so many willing 
hands, to roll a great snowball. By mamma's 
direction they ended it under an evergreen-tree, 
whose bending branches were heavy with ice 


and frost-trimmings. This made a beautiful | 


canopy over the snowball throne. 

When all was ready, Gracie, in her white coat 
and hood, mittens and leggings, was lifted up on 
ber throne, holding a sceftre—a cane covered 
with gilt paper—very tightly in her white 





mittened fist. Then Paul put a holly crown on, 
while repeating the following lines that mamma 
had written. It may be said in passing that 
mamma was not used to writing verses, but 
these pleased the children greatly: 








“Queen of the May is all very nice, 
But you shall be queen of the snow and ice; 
Snow for your throne and a holly crown, 
And subjects awaiting your smile or frown 
Numberless smiles, and frowns but a few, 
Will show our queen to be wise and true ; 


For she knows that the best of all fine arts 
Is to reign as a queen of loving hearts.” 


Brother Paul and his chum, Dick White, stood 
on either side of the snowball throne, with tall 


poles in their hands. They were the queen's | 


CHILDREN'S-PAG 


crying, was ‘sitting in the other end of the car, 
and the little knight made his way up to where 
she was sitting. “Hullo, Jenny!” he said in his 
cheerful voice. 

“O John, id Jenny, with a little catch in 
her voice, “I’ve lost my dime! I think down 
here on the floor, and now I can’t go to the 
show. I’ve looked and looked for it.” 

“Can’t you get another?” asked John, anx- 
iously, looking sharply at the floor. 

“No. We are such a big family, you see, 
and I am in the middle of it; and people in the 
middle of families, I don’t think, ever get any 
extras. They always take what’s left.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that,” said John. ‘I’m in 
the middle, too, and things are always too big or 





heralds. And the rest of the children came up too little for me. I got my dime running an 
to greet the snow-queen, with bows and shouts | errand for grandma,” he added, opening his 
and wavings of handkerchiefs; and Tip, the! squeezed-up hand and showing the moist bit! How beautiful is the s ring! One can almost 
terrier, stood up on his hind legs, he was so of silver, which meant so much to him. “I say, | see the sap rise in the plants on a day like this. 





Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
ANAGRAMB. 


(All the blanks are filled with the same words 
transposed.) 


The 


3 a be, renee: bee, where the flowers —, — honey all day. 
excited. Jenny,” he added, heroically, “you take mine. The treé ‘In the fall, loaded with —, > not so 

It was all over with in a few minutes, for a/ Girls care more cbout things than—than—boys.” ; pretty as now. Yes, —, — will soon be in blossom. 
snow throne is a cool place to sit — — early every morning to work in his 
j P ~ rden. fle — to the — of the other gar- 
| Then the snow-queen and her sub- leners, when the county fair opens. No, 
jects went in to a snow-white table not —, — — of business will prevent my 


| trimmed with evergreen and spark- 
ling with diamond dust. 
And the supper was 
white, too, some of it; 
baskets of pop-corn and 
frosted cakes being the 
whitest part of it, and 








; . orange “sherbet”— 
he made by squeezing 
. ( orange juice into 

Saye A tumblers of clean 

‘ snow, and stirring 
it well together with 
plenty of sugar—being the coldest and snowiest 
part of it. % i 

After supper each child was asked to catch a 
cotton-wool snowball, in which was a pretty little 
souvenir of the snow-queen’s reign. 

It was a tired and sleepy little queen that took | 
off her holly crown at bedtime. 

“I know it’s a great deal nicer to be a snow- 
queen than a May-queen, mamma,” she said, 
drowsily. | 

“Yes, darling, but remember that the best of 
j all is to be the queen of loving hearts,” said 
mamma. ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 


LM 


—___~+ee___ 


| A Little Knight. 


Not to look at. No. Te looked rather funny 
as he laboriously climbed the car steps, for his { 
legs were very short, and he could get no help 
from his hands, for one carried his dinner-bucket : 
| and the other held something squeezed up tight. 
| But the conductor knew him well, and helped 
him up, and he appeared in the doorway smiling 
broadly at the passengers, who all smiled back 
into the round, freckled face with such a mere’ 
! button of a nose that it looked as if it had been 
pounded in, 
| A little friend of his, who had evidently been 



















But Jenny was proof against this temptation. 
She shut her eyes, and shook her head hard. 
“No, indeed, I won't take yours,” she said, 
firmly. ‘I guess I know about boys and shows. 
I’ve saved this dime for the longest time, and I 
was so glad when the man said the school children 
could come for ten cents. Just suppose he’d 
said fifteen! But now —” 

The tears were coming again, and John 
dropped down to look for the coin. 

He hunted for some minutes and a sharp-eyed 
woman saw him drop his dime down in the 
straw, then pick it up. Then he rose up. “Here 
you are, Jenny!” he said. 


“O John, thank you, thank you!” cried Jenny, | 


beaming. “I never can find things.’’ 

When they got off at the schoolhouse the sharp- 
eyed woman got off, too. 

And that may have explained the fact that 
John’s teacher at recess handed him a square 
envelope. In it was a ticket to the show, a 
bright silver dime, and a tiny slip of paper on 


which was written, ‘‘For the good knight, John.” | 


John did not understand that very well; the only 
knight he knew much about was a disagreeable 
time of day connected with bedtime. But he 
understood the dime and ticket very well, and 
he beamed like a small freckled sun; as you do 
when you are young and in the middle of a 
family and delightful things happen. 
L., E. CHITTENDEN. 


—_ ++ 


A MOTHER teaching her child to tell time 
explained, one I stands for one, two I’s for two, 
three I’s for three, and so on, and then asked, 
“What time is it now, darling?” “The big! 
hand is at one I and the little hand at cross I’s!” | 
exclaimed the little one. \ 


going. 
2. 
NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Find the right letters and read down to 


spell the names of two noted men born 
nuary 22d. 


Concealed Crosswords. 

The hardware merchant told us tales 

Of how an Arab bit his nails. 

And while he used a Sanskrit noun 

With sundry adverbs upside down, 

He filled his tool-chest with a flute, 

A hammer, cymbals, and some frult. 
“For,” said the Arab, “if I seek 

To grasp odlogy this week, 


“Vl soar in song nor waste my words 
Till 1 can name a hundred birds.” 





3. 


CHARADES. 

1 
My first will solace a weary hour, 
A source of knowledge, and knowledge is 


power. 
My second by sinuous ways is known, 
For commercial uses is frequently grown, 
My whole, though unpopular, eften is wise, 
Hf{s attainments sometimes occasion sur- 
prise. 
Il 
As down a woodland 
One sighed and suid, “Two dear ! 
1 love the whole, yet they have moved 
To southern climes, I fear!” 


“Oh, never mind the whole!” I cried. 
“Why murinur thus at fate?” 
Then quickly to the three we hied, 
Lest we sliould be too late. 


Mt 

The introductory act of man 

My first has been, since time began. 

Fraternal love my second claiins 

And numbers ’mongst its pet nicknames. 

My whole the final point where close contend 
fates who mar against the fates who 
mend. 


ath we roved, 





qv. 

The bells chime sweetly for my first, 
“Come, ye who hunger, and who thirst ;”” 

And answering, with solemn mien, 

The faithful on their way are seen. 

My second has a falling out, 

‘With all of this much put about. 

Not human, but of lineage pure, 

My whole man’s trusty friend and sure. 


4. 
FOURTEEN BURIED ARTISTS. 
Why are you so idle, lying prone the livelong 
a 
Dreaming, ' always dreaming your useless life 
awa 


Just rouse yourself a trifle, and go out in the hall, 
Lean Dp peainst the wall, and see Rudolph playing 


“No wonder I am listless, or ‘lazy’ as you say, 

For I am ill eternally, in every shape and way. 

‘Would exercise—ah, there’s the rub!—ensure me 
better health, 

Full freely would I foot it—I any store of wealth 

‘Would bestow upon such urch{ns as would with 
me play ball! 

I'd climb the Alps, explore Quebec, or other city 


small! 
I'd Bo to war, If that would cure Y. N. (old sinner 


e), 
| And promise not to murmur, ill or well though I 
might be.” 


View this map of the campaign. You will easily 
erceive 
Whoever reaches A. gains B., or ought to, ere he 


leave. 
Absorbed he sat till eight, on the sofa by my 


side, 

With a sudden martial throb, on he urged his 
fancies wild. 

Then there came a mighty rap. Ha! electric bells 


have rung. 
’Tis bedtime for the idler, and his hammock has 


been swung. 

The hammock that he bought ‘“‘on tick,” so many 
years ago, 

Will slumber woo, as e’en perchance my rhymes 
will, ere you know. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lares, Egeria, Alps, Nero, Ides of March, 
Numa Pompilius, Gladiators, Tiber, Ostia, War, 
Esquiline, Romulus, Octavius, Forum, Pantheon, 
Imperator, St. Peter’s, “Ave’—Leaning Tower 
oO! isa. 


2. 1. Mangoes. 2. Farewell. 3. Castanet. 4, 








Matehsafe. 5. Support. 6. Odeon. 7. Pleasure. 
! 8. Cowslip. 9. Necklace. 10. Daybreak. 
3. Poverty without and within. 


4. Man. as rice; cream is an; a scream in; 
mars a nice; am in, cares; cameras in; am can 
rise; Americans; Sam Rice, an. 


5. Clover, lover, clove, love. 
6. 1. Camel. 2. Inn, tact—intact. 3. Climax. 
7. Code, ode, od; cod, Co., c. 





CURRENT-EVENTS | 


After the 
American battleship Maire was blown up in 
the harbor of Havana, February 15, 18s, the 
bodies of the victims of the explosion were buried. 


Tur DEAD OF THE “MAINE.” —. 


in the cemetery at that city. Recently they 
were disinterred, by orders of the government, 
and brought to this country, to be buried in 
the national cemetery at Arlington. Brief but 
impressive services took place December 28th, 
when 150 coffins, containing the bodies, were 
lowered into their graves. Chaplain Chidwick, 
formerly of the Maine, conducted the services 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and Chaplain 
Clark of the Naval Academy read the Episcopal 
service. President McKinley, Secretary Long, 
Admiral Dewey and Captain Sigsbee and Com- 
mander Wainwright, formerly of the Maine, 
were ainong the witnesses of the ceremony. 

DELAGOA Bay.—There are renewed reports 
of negotiations between England and Portugal, 
for the purchase by England of Delagoa Bay. 
Lourenyo Marquez, which lies on the bay, is the 
most important port in Portuguese East Africa, 
and is the capital of the district of the same | 
name. It is connected by the Delagoa Bay Rail- | 
way with Pretoria, 347 miles distant. It is an 
important entrepdt of the trade of the Transvaal ; 
and since the war began, the British authorities 
have entertained the suspicion that recruits and 
supplies were finding their way to Pretoria by 
this route. If England could acquire Delagoa 
Bay and the control of the railway, she would be 
able not only to cut off the Transvaal from all 
communication with the outside world, but to 
attack that republic on its most vulnerable side. 

Tue Ricuts oF NEUTRALS are involved in 
the recent seizure by a British cruiser of the 
steamship Bundesrath, belonging to the German 
East African line. The ship sailed from Ham 
bury for Tanga, East Africa, November 8th, but 
was seized in north Delagoa Bay, December 30th, 
and taken as a prize to Durban. Her owners 
deny that she had on board any goods contraband 
of war, and the German Foreign Office has 
undertaken to inquire into the seizure. 

THE Bunonic PLaGvrE broke out at Hono 
lulu December 12th, and within twenty-four 
hours five deaths had occurred from the disease. 
All the cases were in the Asiatic district, and 
immediate measures were taken to cut off that i 
district from other parts of the city. At last 
accounts, the disease was thought to be under 
control; but the health authorities at San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacific ports are enforcing a 
strict quarantine against vessels from Honolulu. 

Tup “OPEN Door” IN Crrna.—Under 
existing treaties with China, citizens of the 
United States are assured the same privileges of 
trade and residence as are given to subjects of 
the most favored nation. It would be a serious 
blow to American trade if, in any future leases 
of Chinese territory to other powers, these privi- 
leges were to be abridged. The Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hay, recently wrote letters to the 
governments chiefly interested in China, asking 
written guarantees that American rights shall be | 
respected and continued in any Chinese territory | 
leased to them. Favorable replies have been 
received from Great Britain, Japan, Germany, | 
France and Russia, and no doubt is felt that 
Italy, the only other power addressed, will give 
similar assurances, 


THE FAMINE IN INpDIA, to which reference 
was recently made in this column, is increasing 
in severity; and at the end of December nearly 
3,000,000 people were receiving aid from the | 
government famine-relief fund. It is estimated | 
that the cost of relief, up to the end of March, | 
will be not less than $10,000,000. 

New RAILRoAD ConstRucTIoN.—It is 
estimated that more than 4,500 miles of new 
railroad were built in the United States last year. 
This is nearly 50 per cent. more than the new 
construction of 1398, and is more than twice the 
average of the four preceding years. Iowa took 
the lead in railroad-building last year, with 
miles; Minnesota came next, with 374 miles; 
then Arkansas, California and Michigan, in the 
order named. These five states include one-third 
of the total new mileage of the year; but there 
were only five of the 50 states and territories, 
including the District of Columbia, in which ; 
there was not some new construction. 





| 

FLAG Laws.—In common with Massachu- 
setts and some other states, Illinois has a law 
forbidding the use of the American flag for 
advertising purposes. This law the supreme 
court of Illinois has pronounced unconstitutional, 
as an unreasonable interference with personal 
liberty, and one not warranted by the police. 
power of the state. As to the sentiment involved, 
the court holds that a dignified and proper treat- 
ment of the flag must be left to be enforced by 
public opinion. But the enactment of such laws 
as that of Illinois suggests that public opinion | 
had not been sufficient to that end. | 
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STAMPS, Album @ List FREE ! 100 diff. stamps, fine. 











. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wo pay boys and girls for used postage-stamps and 
rare coins. For further bareleulars. spend two unu 

“Twocent stamps 10 EARTERN PHILATELIC COs 
‘The Whole llustrated: Thousands of Interesting 
ities and countries, { for 
Wo rl d business for men with Httle gaptal 

ee %6-page Magic 
book free. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 4: 9 Ni 

Send name and address for free samples“ Perfect” 
Stamp Hinge. Approval Books, 60% co! e price- 
list, terms to agents, hinges, etc., all free; wri 
lay published. Full desertptive 
camlogue vor i forthe aga FE PEN RE, BH 
NG CO. B25 Arch Streets Philadelphia: 
offering unsu: opportunities, ‘Faltion, board and 
Sooan uf Mantny eoete BES ‘can be reduced one half, 
School organized 1s. vatalogue free. 


BOYS WANTED. 
Department ¥, Boston, Mass. 
Mereoptieon’ exhibitions: 
STAMP COLLECTORS! 
to-day. EXCELSIOR STAMP Co., Hoosick Falls, N. 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 









IF YOU SHOOTs toler hoe 
you'll make a bales Bye by sendil ne 

Inree ! 2c. stamps for the! Ideal Handbov: 

“D,” 128 pages free, e latest Ency- 


etlia ef arma, Powders: Shot and 
lets. Mention’ Youth's Companion. 
foal hare’ Gon Now Slaven, Co UeA: 


‘A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 
fare not 0 con- 9 

‘ocing as ue OO DAYS: er 
we offer on every incubator we make. Every 
one self-regulating and gx : 
guaranwced. Over 15,000 
MS in use; hatching |} 
chicks from 50 eggs. 

Send 4 cents for No. 48 catalog. 
Buekeyo Incubator Co. Springfield, O, 
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are the best of 714 million Swift 
hams made ina year. Swift’s 
Premium Breakfast Bacon and 





Swift's Silver Leaf Lardarethe | | 
best of an equally large output. 


Swift and Company 
Chicago Kansas City Omaha 


St. Louis St Joseph gp, St Paul 


ye 
MELLIN'’S — 
FOOD 


I send you a photograph of 

g our Mellin’s Food boy, Gilbert 
Rollin Thompson, aged 10 

f months. He is my fourth 
Mellin’s Food baby and tho’ 
i they have all been good, he is agua | 
exceptionally so. We call him fies | 
our advertisement for Mellin’: 

@ Food and praise it wherever 








B we go. 
Mrs, Grace W. Thompson, 
Hastings, Minn. fae 


We will gladly send you a 
ample of Mellin’s Food free if 
you wish for it. 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY, § 
BOSTON, MASS. 





COMPANION. 


RAISING THE 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


JANUARY 18, 1900, 


RAISING THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG. 


RAVEL where you will in the United 
States, North, South, East or West, 
the Flag floating over the schoolhouse 
will always be seen. It is a beautiful 
and suggestive sight. Although it is 

nearly twelve years since THE Youru’s Com- 
PANION first organized the national movement for 
displaying the Flag on our Public Schools, 
each succeeding year the custom grows more 
popular. 

No Public School should go far into the year 
1900 without its Flag. We suggest that Wash- 
ington’s Birthday (February 22d) will be an 
appropriate time for your School to raise a Flag 
for the first time. 


Show This to Your 
Teacher. 


Upon request of any 
teacher or pupil we will 
send Free 100 Flag Certif- 
icates, which will enable 
the school to secure a fine 
Flag easily and quickly. 

Also upon receipt of ten 
cents in stamps we will 
send you a large picture 
of George Washington, 
suitable for framing, to 
hang in your schoolhouse. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the SCHOOL that stands forall, 
Flag of the people, one and all,— 
Hail, Flag of Liberty ! all hail! 
Hail, glorious years to come! 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











JANUARY 18, 1900, 







To SAvE ‘Posts From Rorrinc.—In 
France a system, invented by Monsieur Dubois, | 
is used to preserve telegraph-poles from rotting. | 
The bottom of the pole up to, and a little above, | 
the surface of the ground is encased in an earthen- 
ware pipe. The space between the pipe and the | 
pole is filled with a mixture of sand and resin, ' 
which, on solidifying, becomes waterproof. 


DRYEST ON EARTH —Payta, in Peru, about | 
five degrees south of the equator, has the reputa- 
tion, according to Prof. D. G. Fairchild, of being 
the dryest spot on the globe. On the average, a 
shower of rain occurs at Payta only once in two 
years. But the interval ‘between showers is 
often much longer. In February last, when | 
Professor Fairchild visited the place, the first | 
rain fallen in eight years had just wetted the | 
thirsty soil, having lasted from 10 P. M. until the | 
following noon. Yet in that arid climate seven ! 
species of annual plants manage to exist, and the 
natives earn a livelihood by growing a species of | 
cotton whose long roots find moisture in the bed 
of a dried-up river. This cotton is readily 
marketed. The coast at Payta has risen 40 feet 
within historic times. 

A Ta1Lor-MapE Home.—There is a little 
bird in Costa Rica, a pretty black and orange 
oriole who is an expert in needlecraft. Having 
no clothes upon which to exercise her skill, she | 
turns her talent to account in home-making. | 
Selecting a large, fresh-growing banana leaf, she 
carefully sews the two edges together with her 
bill for the needle, and some strong grass or | 


{ 





rootlets for the thread. She even follows the 
grain of the Jeaf vlose by one of the veins, and so 
neatly are the stitches made that only the closest 
examination reveals them. Inside this pocket 
is built a nest of soft grass or hair, and here the 
mother bird lays her dainty eggs and raises her 
family without fear of discovery. 





ALOvUHOL AND PLANT Lire.—An ingenious 
Frenchman, M. Louis Levat, recently admin-, 
istered alcohol, through the soil, to a geranium ' 
plant for the purpose of observing the effect. It | 
was sufficiently startling. The leaves of the’ 
geranium began to turn yellow and gave off a! 
pecuftar etheric odor, symptoms of poisoning 
appeared, fhe rootlets turned black and seemed 
to have been burnt, the circulation stopped in 
the branches, the leaves drooped toward the 
earth, and in four days the alcoholized geranium, | 
which nad been a very beautiful plant, was a 
tottering wreck. le 2 | 


STreL Raitway Ties.—According to the 
Engineer, these ties, tried for experimental 
purposes on the New York Central Railroad, 
have proved less satisfactory than ties of oak. 
The chief difficulty appears to arise from their 
vibration. It is said that they shake away the 
stone ballast from around them, and make a 
disagreeable rattling sound audible to passengers 
ina train. ek 

BIRTHPLACE OF THE DIAMOND.—Recent 
examination by Prof. T. G. Bonney of boulders 
containing diamonds from the famous “blue 
ground” rock of South A frica seads to new views 
of the origin of the gems. Professor Bonney 
considers that the diamond is not produced in the 
blue ground, as some have heretofore thought 
that ft was, but is present in it as a. derivative 
from oder rocks. The boulders examined were 
evidentty water-worn, and consisted of garnet- 
iferous rock. The diamond and the garnet, | 
Professor Bonney remarks, are brought into very | 
close retations by the discovery of two specimens | 
showing the diamond apparently embedded in 
the garnet. The blue ground, in which the 
diamond- and garnet-bearing rocks are found, is | 
a voleanic product. 


FROM WHAT WORLD DID THEY COME ?— | 
One of the most_interesting discussions at the | 
last meeting of the British Association was on a 
paper by Prof. A. Renard concerning the origin | 
of chondritic meteorites. He showed that certain | 
of these fragments, which nave come to our. 
planet from the sky, present in their structure | 
phenomena familiar to geosogists in the case of | 
rocks that have been submitted to crushing and 
shearing forces in the earth. The president of 

’ the geological section remarked that it is not 
often that the geologist can apply the principles - 
of his science beyond the sphere he innabits. i 
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| Colds, Bronchitis. 
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Effervescen 
SATE 


(‘THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS”) 


is composed of fruit acids and saline 
ingredients forming a beautiful, even- 
ly granulated, effervescent tonic laxa- 
tive of delightful acid flavor. It is so 
pleasant to the taste that even children 
take it eagerly. 


Ft Ft UF 
It will prevent and cure Coastipe: 
tion, Indigestion, 
ness, Rheumatism, Gout, Fores 


Nervous Deas Skin, Kidney 

and Liver plaints. It purifies 

the blood and clears the complexion. 
Ft ot UF 


There are mi thy who never 
do anything un y have to. 
Don’t be one Take care 
of your tin wae you have it. 
The daily use of ed beat — will 


heee Tee in ioe 
sees ol vost 

Ft et 
It is endorsed by the leadifg phy 
Gare Anes cas eee 


“Our artificial mode of life constantly 
causes such changes to take place in the 
quality of the blood, that it frequently be- 
comes impure and we fall an easy prey to 
infectious diseases and blood disorders of 
allkinds. Istrongly advocate kee ceping the 
system cool and the blood pure, and I know 
of no better remedy than as Abbey’s Ef- 
fervescent Salt. I take it every morning 
before my bath and I can assure you as a 
fact that I should miss it more than my 
breakfast. Most aperients (the German 
Waters, etc.) have a depressing effect. 
Your Abbey’s Effervescent Salt is invigor- 
ating, cleans the tongue and mouth and 
imparts a feeling of freshness and energy 
to the entire system. I am constantly pre- 
scribing it.’—Dr. W. H. WRIGHT, L.| Re 

L.M, M,R.C.S.E., L.S.A.L, edical 
Officer of Health, London, England. 


“Tam glad to say I find Abbey’s Salt 
an excellent laxative and ant-acid. It gives 
good results in various forms of Dyspepsia 
and in Constipation. I havealways thought 
that the effervescent salines were not half 
as well known and used in a count: 
they ought to be.” —Dr. N. B, SIZER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ft Ft 


Abbey’s Salt is put up in three 
sizes; the 25-cent size is the usual 
trial sizes the 50-cent size will cure 
asevere case of Dys or Con- 
stipation, while the $1.00 size is 
purchased by those who have learned 
of the benefits to be derived by the 
daily use of this excellent preparation. 


tt 


Abbey’s Salt is English and was 
inttodsced into the United States 
ring. It is sold in DRUG 
Bd only in many cities and 
towns, but if your druggist has not 
got it yet we will mail any size, post- 
paid, on receipt of price of same. 


Ft ot ot 
Send two 2-ct. stamps, to pay 
postage and packing, and we 
The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 
Dept. B, 15 Murray St., New York. 





will mail you one of the most 
dainty and beautiful colored 
calendar creations of the year. 
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.FOR... 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 





Vapo-Cresolene Co., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 

N.¥.,U.8. Apts 
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| STAMPS! Album and 1509 illus. list 
& Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 


%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. 





ADORN four homes with 
Ficus, Ferns, Palais and 
gther, leaf, and” Flowering 






We have 41 Green- 
hou ‘fall; also hundreds of 


car loads of 
» Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 


Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 
pew and old, Mail 
} size postpaid, safe arrival 
- and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Direct deal will save you money, try it. Hlegant cat- 
alog free, 46th year, 1000 ucres. #4 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 731, Painesville, Ohio. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


SSTISITACIIOOOAET ASD 
Boys and ¢ 
h, also 

















Is can gel 
Chain and Ch 






R22060090S008 0008: 
FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain my tor 200,000 
new customers, and hence offer 
City Garden Beet, 
Emerald Cucumberlbc 
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iY} Hl ny adis! 
i Early Ripe Cabbage, Wo 
iN 1 Dinner Onion, 0c 
\N 3 “ Brilliant Flower Seeds, _15c 
Worth 81,00, for 14cents. 31.0 


Above 10 Pkes. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, to; other with our 


great oot telling all about 
SALLER'S mitt Hen DO LAR Pars 0 
upon receipt of this m &14e, 


stamps. 4 Ynvite Tee as and 
| know when you once try Salzer’s 
seeds you will never do without. 
200 Prizes on Salzer's 1900— 

est earliest fomato Giant on earth. F275, 
JOUN A, SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS, 
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« Parm- 
Poultry,” 


The Be 
Paper, 


Make Hens Lay Better. 


Published Twice a Month, $: a Year. 
soc. for Six Months. Sample Copy Sent FREE. 
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that the paint 
you buy is the 
Fight kind to 
stand.all kinds 
of weather. 


posted on pai 
ing and paint mak- 
ing. Tells why 


PATTON'S 
Sun Proof Ealnts 


5 
are the most durable and cheapest to. use. 
of helpful hints for all who intend to 

Liberal induceme 


a 
JAS. EB. PATTON CO. 


SuasEcoNnddumaudaSEaaan: E 






Prevents Many People From Trying 
| a Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so common and in most 
so obstinate to cure that people are apt to 
look with suspicion on any remedy claiming to 
| be a radical, permanent cure for dyspepsia and 
| indigestion. any such pride themselves on 








|their acuteness in never being humbugged, 
especially in medicines. 

|. This fear of being humbugged can be carried 
too far, so far, in fact, that many people suffer 
for years with weak digestion rather than risk a 








little time and money in faithfully eit the | 
claims made of a preparation so reliab! and| 
universally used as Stuart's Dyspepsia Tables 






















Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vas 
different in one important respect from Saar 
proprietary medicines, for the reason that they 
are not a secret patent medicine. No secret is | 
made of their ingred , but analysis shows 
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some other name, 
They are so 


cents per pack 
all 
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The Fear of Humbug 


































4 Marshall's 
| cosh per Catarrh 
ATARR. Snuff 
: one Catarrh 


the 
and 


ts or by mail 
leveland, O. 


§ scene "pis i fs 
SEED Bus ein. FREE 


| xt new customers to test my Sede, T will mail my 1900 
Catslogues filled with more bargaive than ever and a 1de Due 
Bill good for 10¢ worth of Seeds for trial absolutely 
free, Allthe Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, Potatoes, ete., at lowest ine Gress 
Novelties offerea without names, "I whl pay. 
mas Ee for each. Many other novelties offere: He fudi ad 

‘he great money making plant. Over 30 varieties ahown 
town’ $1100 In cash premiums offere 
order util you eee this new catalogue. You'l 
at my bargain offers. Send your name on a postal Logve tox 
asy. It is FREE to all. Tell your friends to send too. 

, Box 68, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS n5 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 

Best Remedy Known for Cancer, 

f7 Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti- 
pation and all Blood Diseases 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 

Red Clover. Our preparations have 

a world-wide reputation, Send for 

ciceular. D. Needham’s Sons, 

M, Intor-Ovcean Bldg., CHICAGO. 












& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass, 
159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Gal. 








self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only 

Send for the Wooden Hen Books 

mailed free, together with a book about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this paper. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IHinois. 
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BLUINE 


The Great Bleaching ae 
Bluing and Purifier. M 
t will not settle, 
It will not streak, 


Nor injure the clothes. 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 


A 10-cent package 
will blue the 

laundry of the 

erage faim- 

ily for four 

months. 
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ENSIVELY ADVER- 


Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
JSactory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 
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‘There are none so deaf 


who won't buy 


ar-Drums 


8. Invis 
n the ear 
tify 


as those 
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to their perfe ction and t d 
Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 

100 Trust Buildin Louisville, Ky 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight es. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment An advance. es 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sul 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tiene. 
ri for Th fon, when sent by mall, 
MTRORIA’ EO" made ae Bostonice: Money Orders 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order- 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do {t on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
Name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
Toust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your pnper will not enable us to dis. 
continue it, a3 we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address in given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Cowpanion by the Payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should he addressed und drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE BABY’S CRY. 


HE notion that a crying baby 
is a healthy one, like many 
popular beliefs, is true in a 
measure, but may be danger- 
ously misleading. A baby 
that never cried would prob- 
ably not live, or would be a 
puny and ill-developed speci- 
men. A lusty bawl now and then is necessary as 
@ species of lung gymnastics—the only one possible 
to the infant. So a little wind in the stomach, or 
a little discomfort from the clothes, or even a little 
bad temper, may be useful, if it provokes crying. 

But we should learn the language of the cry, 
since crying is the chief method the baby has of 
communicating with its elders and telling them 
what Is wrong. While we learn not to be unduly 
solicitous when the lungs are merely being exer- 
cised, we must learn not to neglect an appeal for 
relief. 

‘When the cry is constant, and is not to be 
stopped by any of the ordinary distractions, it 
often means earache. Hunger also announces 





itself by persistent crying, but this appeal ceases | 


the moment food is given. The cry that comes 
after eating, and that is excited by indlgestion, is 
more or less intermittent or paroxysmal, and when 
there is colic the baby moves his body about, 
instinctively secking to shift the pain, which such 
wriggling often will do. 

Pain in the head is expressed by a series of 
sudden shrieks, loud and sharp, in the intervals of 
which the child is quiet and often somnolent, or 
whimpers a little. 

A loud, sudden ery, occurring during sleep, and 
possibly not even waking the child, is often a sign 


of beginning joint-disease. This disease Is rare, , 


however, in young babies. 
A fretful baby, crying at the slightest provoca- 


tion or without apparent cause, is ill at ease and | 


may be sickening for some definite illness. 

When a child invariably follows a cough with 
erying there may be pneumonia or pleurisy, the 
movement produced by the cough causing pain in 
the chest. When, howeveg, there is fluid or other 
effusion in the chest or lungs, interfering with 
respiration, the baby cries but little, seeming to 
know that it has no breath to waste. 

A hoarse cry is indicative of laryngitis, and this, 
when more pronounced, is the croupy ery that 
mothers dread so much to hear, A nasal tone in 
the cry, like that in the voice of older children, is 
a sign of some obstruction in the nostrils. 


ae 


PRESIDENTIAL AMUSEMENTS 
AND PETS. 


Even the President of the United States, who 
ordinarily is one of the hardest-worked men in 
the country, must play sometimes, or he would 
not be able to work so much. Every President 
has his favorite recreation, and as,the Amcrican 
President is the chosen representative of a great 
Anglo-Saxon nation, it is not surprising to find 
that presidential recreations are thoroughly typi- 
cal of the race. 

That is to say, nearly all the Presidents like to 
hunt fish and drive horses. Among recent 
Presidents, General Arthur,, General Harrison 
and Mr. Cleveland all sought recreation in hunting 
and fishing—Mr. Cleveland being the most invet- 
crate fisherman of them all. Mr. McKinley does 
not spend much time in hunting, but he is fond of 
driving and likes to hold the reins over a spirited 
team. 

Mr. Cleveland did not drive himself. But 
although he was not especially fond of horses, he 
delighted in dogs and cats. A Washington corre- 
spondent says that the White House was never so 
full of animal pets as during Mr. Cleveland’s 
administrations. He had several dogs, and so 
many cats that the rats and mice which had long 
overrun the White House were almost extermi- 
nated. 

Now the rats and mice have come back. Mr. 
McKinley, the same correspondent says, does not 
like either dogs or cats. There is not a single dog 
about the White House and only one cat. This 
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| eat belongs to a privileged old doorkeeper, who! ‘“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
!has been in the White House since the days of | World-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness | 


President Lincoln. The animal is not allowed to 
roam elsewhere than in the kitchen and laundry. 
Some little time ago President McKinley was 
presented with a noble Russian bloodhound—an 
animal of a very kindly breed. But the President, 
feeling that he had no use for the dog, caused it to 
be crated up carefully and sent back to the donor. 


MUSIC AT HOME. 


The unmusical member of a musical family will | 
appreciate a conversation reported by the Chicago 
News: \ 

“Do you play any instrument, Mr. Jimp?”” 

“Yes; I’m a cornetist.” 

“And your sister?” 

“She’s a pianist.” 

“Does your mother play?” 

“She’s a zitherist.” 

“And your father?” 

“He's @ pessimist.” 

This reminds us of another fragment of contem- 
porary talk. 

“Don’t you think,” asked the young girl gradu- 
ate, “that Miss Spring isa charming poctess?”” 

“Wal,” said Uncle Solomon, with deliberation, 
“J guess she is a inighty sweet poetess! I’m sure 
her cousin, Miss Chalmers, is a charming paintress, 
and her Aunt Lucreece is an excellent sculptress, 
and her mother used to be a capital dishwasheress. 
It’s a talented family, hers is. 


THE NORMANDY BARBER. 


There is a proverb which insinuates that “‘trav- 
ellers’ tales” are always open to suspicion. 
Therefore we do not vouch for this one, reported 
by a Paris correspondent of the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch, on the authority of a friend who had just 
visited Normandy. 


He tells me that in a little village up there he 
was shaved once by a woman barber. To moisten | 
the goa she spat on it, like a bootblack on his 

lacking. : 

. “Is that the usual way of making a lather?” he 
asked her. 

“No,” replied the tonsorial artist, “we only do 
that with strangers. That's our regular way,” 
and she pointed to a sister barber who was shaving 
a peasant in an adjoining chair. 

y friend looked around and saw a graceful 
illustration of the local fashion. The other woman 
was spitting on the man’s cheeks and moistening 
the brush in that way. 


THE TRAVELLER'S PLATE. 


Connoisseurs of china are invited to sympathize : 
with an Indianapolis woman who, says the! 
Sentinel, bought in Dresden a plate that she would 
not have parted with for several times its price. 


She dared not trust the plate in her trunk, or 
even in her satchel, but had it carefully wrapped 
and tied and carried it about in her hand. She 
guarded that plate as if it were made of diamonds. 

She carried it all over Europe down the Rhine 
and through Germany, throu France, Italy and 
the British Isles. She had it in her hand when 
she landed in the Union Station at Indianapolis, | 
and kept hold of it, “just for Inck,” till she reache 
her house. 

“There,” she said, ‘thank goodness I’ve brought 
that thing home unbroken!” and forthwith she set 
the precious plate down so hard on the marble- 
topped table that it broke into twenty-eight pieces. 


STARTLING. 


A Kansas exchange reports the following inci- 
dent as having taken place in one of the villages 
near Topeka: 


A woman, in making her usual preparations for 
supper took a teakettle to the cistern and pumped | 
it full of water. Then she carried it to the kitchen 
and set it on the stove. In a few minutes she 
heard a most remarkable splashing in the kettle 
and turned from her work to examine into the 
cause. Just as she was about to raise the kettle, 
a snake stuck its head out of the spout. | 

With an excusable scream the woman seized 
the kettle, ran out into the yard, raised the lid and 
Poured out the water and with it the scalded 
snake. The reptile writhed slowly away, but | 
whether it survived its hot bath is not known. If! 
it did, and if it knows anything, it will stay out of 
elsterhs in future. ‘ 


A MODEST REQUEST. 


Ambition is an admirable trait, but it is not the 
single qualification for success. Among highly 
ambitious youths must be numbered a German 
who for several years had been apprenticed toa 
cooper. 


The young man felt that constant coopering was 
not compatible with his hopes for The future. | 
Accordingly, after deliberation, a few months ago | 
he addressed a letter to the head of the great | 
Rothschild banking-house at Frankfort, setting | 
forth at some length his strong dislikc for his 
trade and asking to be accepted as nan apprentice 
milionaire,” promising diligence and all applica- 
tion in learning “the business.” 
The young man is still a cooper. 


NEVER SUITED. 


The traditional attitude of the pessimist toward | 
all things Is represented thus in a dialogue with a | 
Georgia farmer, reported by the Atlanta Consti- ; 
tution: 


“How do you like this weather?” 

“Not much; I’m feared it's goin’ to rain.” 
“Well, how’s times with you?” 

“Sorter so-so—but they won’t last.” 

“Folks all well?” 

“Yes; but the measles is in the neighborhood.” 
“well, you ought to be thankful yow’re a-livin’.” 
“I reckon so; but we’ve all got to die!” 











WHY APPLES WERE HIGH. 


The retail trader’s efforts to account for the 
prices of his articles are sometimes interesting. | 
The New York W’cekly tells of a housekeeper who | 
asked a marketman: ! 


“Why are apples so high in price?” 

“Cause they're scarce, ma'am,” 

“But,” she protested, “the papers said the crop ' 
was 80 enormous that apples were rotting on the ' 
trees all over the country 2 

“Yes'm. That’s why they’re scarce. It didn’t 
pay to pick ’em!” 
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WALL PAPER 
Send for free sample Dbok of 
beautiful designs direct from man- 
H ufacturers and save 25 per cent. 

Agents Wanted, 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Philn., Pas 
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Brain Workers 


Business men and students require 
a food which, while of the very high- 
est nutrition, is palatable and easily 
digested. Mind and body are 
accounted entirely distinct. Yet, 
that which best nourishes the one is 
the best aliment for the other. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


chiefly gluten phosphates, is the 
ideal food for this class of people. 


Ask your grocer for our booklet which tells 
many dainty and hearty ways of cooking it. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Why is it called E z?P 













Because 
the first child 
who ever wore 
the waist 
exclaimed, ** Papa, | like it because jt is 


SO EASY!” 


And children everywhere like it for the 
same reason. It gives all over. The gar- 
ment is knitted, and also the straps which 
support skirts or pants. E Z Waists do not 
grow hard from washing. Worn at all 






Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks. 


TE 
W hundred pieces of fine | 


Winter Suitings and Cloak- 
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te mapnth; in order t0:taake seasons. For Boys and Girls. Sizes, 2 to 
room for Spring goods. You 13 years 
n now secure a fashionable 5. Gv Bia ead: Dealers 
ment at a reduction of 25: Cts. havaere 
=third from former 
prices, Order from this Re Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, New York, 






luced Price Sale as freely as 
you wish; send back anythir 
you don’t like, and we wedi 
refund your money. 
One-third has been cut 
off the price of every suit 
and cloak in our line, but the 
up to our usual 
as good as if 





Wholesale Agents. 





ite 
No Others Like Them. 


You are sure to recognize Bailey’s 
Ribbed Back Rubbers by the ribbed 
heel and this stamp. 
When you wear them 
you will recognize a new 
idea in rubber comfort 
and economy. They fit, 
they last, they stay on, protect the 
garments from the suction of mud 
and slush, and do what the old 
heavy, clumsy kind fail to do, and 
that is their best recommendation. 















Tailor-made Suits, lined 
throughout, former price $5; 
reduced to $3.34. 

$10 Suits reduced to $6.66. 
$I s reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former price $5; 
reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
Separate Skirts in the new French cut, former price $4; 
reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day 
and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 
















High or low cut. Ladies’ 65 Men's 90 cts. 
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We tell you about hu of reduced price garments vale casa 
in our Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price List, which paint 
will be sent /ree, together with sampl HOOD RUBBER CO., 
any Jady who wi hem, Write to-day for Cat ——_— 
and Samples; don't delay —the choicest gooc Bole Mfrs... 
sold first. Be sure to say you wish the Winter ( 90° Bedford Bt. 





and Reduced Price List 


BOSTON, 


Our new Spring Catalogue of Tailor MASS. 


ycle Suits, Rainy-day Sui 
















THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

i19 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. - 
The Grocer 
who offers an it's “the same as,” “as 
imitation of good as,” etc., gives you 
Pearline a poor imitation of the 
truth. To geta little more 
profit he’s willing to give 

you all the dissatisfaction 
and therisk. If you want an 
easier, less wearing, more eco- 
nomical way of washing than with soap, noth- 
ing is “as good as” Pearline. Twenty years 
of use have proved what it will do to save work—and what it 
won't do in the way of harm. 508 


Don’t argue the matter—use Pearline. 
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40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE Log , 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. K) 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. y 
Price to cents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com 





mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS, . 
Established 40 Years. This cutis about Half actual Size 
. 


This cut is about Half 
actual Size, 
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5 | grow, and how eager and ambitious they become 

| | in their endeavors to compete with one another. 

i; I actually saw one morning, on a country road 
near Delft in Holland, a dog, who was drawing a 
cart laden with milk-cans, try to keep pace with 
and even to surpass a horse attached to a light, 
empty wagon. The dog was of the common 
workaday type of medium size, and with muscles 
well developed by hard work. Entirely unurged 
by its owner, the small creature sped along the 

u _ road in a perfect fury of determination to beat 

Cart-Dogs. | the horse, which seemed to understand and good- 

“Tired as a dog,” “work like a dog,” “a dog’s | naturedly encourage the effort. 

life” and like expressions, used by us as the} With red tongue hanging from its mouth, and 
strongest examples of labor and fatigue, have | with its liver-colored coat darkened with sweat, 
really in our country little or no’ significance. | the little beast persisted, lifting its head now and 
We who make pets of our dogs, feed and bathe | then to cast a pair of anxious eyes upon its 

them daily, comb their hair into silky softness, opponent just abreast of it, and then bending to 

nurse them when they are ill, take them to walk | the road again in renewed exertion. 

or to drive for air and exercise, allow them to lie; It was a relief to us who followed behind in a 

on soft rugs before the fires in our best rooms, or ' carriage, to see the owner of the horse turn at 

on silken cushions on our laps, lavish soft words ; last into a gateway and end this unequal race. 
upon them and tender caresses, teach them a Then, and then only, did doggie relax the strain 
hundred amusing tricks, make companions and j of those tense muscles of his back, and relapse 
even confidants of them,—we who treat our dogs | into a “‘dog-trot.” It seemed to us that the 
in this gentle way can have no conception of the | plucky creature would have died rather than be 
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manner in which these animals are used in other 
parts of the world, in Holland and Belgium 
especially. 

It is here that such expressions must have 
originated, and afterward have travelled, without 
association, across the Atlantic, for it is in 
Holland and Belgium that they are illustrated 
daily and hourly in every city, every town, every 
small village, every farm and every byway. 

In crowded streets, in busy markets, on 
country roads, in quiet lanes and fields and 
woods, one constantly sees dogs hard at work 
drawing carts laden with every article of mer- 
chandise. (Often I have seen one little dog 
drawing a cart laden with heavy, shining cans 





A DUTCH MILKMAN. 


of milk; or such things as wooden shoes; piles 
of cheeses for market; vegetables heaped so 
profusely as to hide the poor little propeller of 
the cart altogether from view; quantities of 
brushes, pans and tinware; ladders and paint- 
pots and plaster and bricks for building purposes ; 
wood and coal; fagots from the wood; hay from 
the field; bags of meal from the mill; fish from 
the sea, and every conceivable thing which in 
these countries is transported from one place to 
another. And often, as if the load were not 
already enough, the owner of the cart, a great 
heavy man or woman,—sometimes the pair,— 
sits on top, while the dog strains every muscle 
as with panting breath and lolling tongue he 
endeavors to bear the burden thus put upon him. 

Often the strength of one dog is insufficient, 
and two are harnegsed together. In Belgium 
the dogs usually draw these small wagons behind 
them, but in Holland one more commonly 
them harnessed quite under the carts, which are 
made just high enough to clear the animals’ 
heads. In the latter case they are not driven 
with reins, but are guided from right to left by 
the owner, who walks at one side or pushes 
from behind. 

One laughs sometimes at the absurdity of 
seeing a little stack of freshly cut grass, or a 
pile of fagots, moving rapidly and apparently 
automatically along a country road, as if propelled 
by some inherent force. But stop and look 
beneath. You will see’ there four little legs 
moving busily, and a patient little dog's head 
bent under its burden. 

I noticed that the voice is seldom used in 
guiding these animals; our “Get up!” “Go 
along!” “Come, pet!” used to urge or coax our 
horses, have no equivalent here. A cuff, a blow 
from a stick, a jerk at the bridle are considered 
enough to make them understand, and for this 
reason these dogs are often savage and not safe to 
handle. They do not understand soft words, 
and the approach of a stranger’s hand for a 
friendly pat on the head is liable to be met by a 
vicious snap. The poor brutes are not to be 
blamed for this; they have received no tender- 
ness, and have none to give in return. 

It is, however, to their owners’ interest to feed 
them well, and from small puppies they are given 
very strengthening food to prepare them for the 
lives of labor ahead of them. Aimust before 
leaving puppyhood they are harnessed to small 
carts, and as they grow older, larger carts are 
used, unfil at full age and in full strength a good 
dog is able to pull what would be considered a 
fair load for some of our smaller horses. It is 
really wonderful to see what strength the small 
cteatures have, how big and sinewy their muscles 


| beaten. 

“Why did you allow him to do it?” we called 
angrily to the indifferent peasant, his master. 

“Oh, he likes it!” he responded, with a slow 
grin. 

“But we do not like it, and neither should you. 
See how you have tired your dog for the whole 
day, and the morning just begun!” 

Much astonished at a sympathy which seemed 
to him thrown away, he answered with another 
grin, ‘‘As soon as he has cooled off he will be as 
fresh as ever.” 
| But it is when the day’s work is ended, and 

the carts, emptied of the loads which they bore to 
market in the early morning, return along the 
country roads, that the dogs 
most often race with one 
another. 

With the keenest spirit 
they speed along, barking 
at friends and snapping at 
foes with the greatest dis- 
crimination. They realize 
that the day’s work is at 
an end, and in spite of 
aching bones and sore feet, 
the natural playfulness of 
the dog’s nature asserts 
itself, although one might 
-Wwell believe that playful- 
ness and ambition had 

been crushed out of them 
and their deseendants for- 
ever. 

Of no particular class, 
these dogs are yet bred with care, but for 
strength and endurance, not beauty, although 
some of them are handsome animals. A strong 
dog often sells for as much as one hundred 
dollars. Often a peasant’s sole capital is his dog 
and cart, and with it he supports a whole family. 

The day’s labor done, the tired dog is rubbed 
down, fed and stabled. The next morning he 
patiently takes his accustomed place in the traces, 
| never dreaming of rebellion. 

There exists sometimes a great deal of rude 
affection between dog and master, although there 
is no tender exhibition of it on either side. The 
words of endearment that we use with our pet 
dogs are evidently not considered wholesome for 
dogs devoted to such serious lives. 

It never occurs to the peasants that they are 
abusing their dogs in making them work. “Why 
should not dogs work as well as horses—and 
men ?”’ was their answer to our protest. ‘They 
are strong and should earn their bread and meat 
as wellas we. Weare not cruel to them. We 
feed them well, and when they fall sick we nurse 
them, and do the work ourselves unti] they get 
well. We cannot afford to keep idle dogs—oh 
no! We are not idle ourselves.” 

But this did not by any means convince us 
that weshould go home to America, and put our 
pet Rovers and Fidos to work in dog-carts, nor 
did it lessen our pity for these poor work-dogs. 


—_~e—__- 


Used as Fuel. 


A smart Western town has a dog law which 
was enforced one spring with such rigor that the 
“dog pound’? was filled to overflowing, and it 
became necessary to put the animals out of the 
way. 

How best to do this was the preblem that 
confronted the authorities, and it was resolved 
finally, as. an experiment having both a scientific 
'and an economic bearing, that the dogs should 
be slaughtered in as merciful a manner as 
possible and their remains burned in the furnaces 
of the city water-works. 

This was done, and the result was highly 
| satisfactory. The engineer, as the result of 
several weeks’ observation, declared that an 
' average dog was equal in steam-making power 
to three bushels of bituminous coal. 

A month or two after the experiment began, 
an acquaintance dropped in at the water-woiks, 
and asked the engineer if the new fuel was still 
| satisfactory. 

“Yes,” said that functionary, shaking his head 
regretfully; “but we’ve used the dogs all up. 
| I’ve had to begin burning coal again.” 
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Unfortunate Girls! 


They lived in Connecticut. 


They contracted some disease of 
the scalp, and most all their hair 
came out. 


Scalps were sore, too. ‘ 
Mother greatly troubled about it. 


Was going to the doctor with 
them, but met a friend and changed 
her mind. 


Cured for $1.00. 


Read what she says about it: 


NORWALK, CONN., Al 
Mr. H. R. HALE: Dear 
two girls were affected with a severe sealp trou- 
ble, the oldest one being so bad that all the hair 
on the crown of her head fell out, and the scalp 
was a mass of sores and scurf. The younger one 
was affected in the same way, and her hair had 
dropped out in a spot as large as one’s hand. I 
was Intending to tuke them to. physician. when a 
friend told me to get a bottle of Hale’s Compound 
Quinine. | T did so, and am pleased to say that two 
bottles effected a complete cure; new hair grew 
on the bald spots, and they now have a full growth 
and a clean and healthy sealp, 
Rs. C. H. FLINT. 








We have hundreds of such records of cures 
wrought by Hale’s Compound Quinine. 
It positively contains Quinine. 

It cures dandruff, stops hair falling out, 
relieves itching, cures eczema of the scalp, 

makes new hair grow on bald spots. 
SMALL BOTTLE SENT FREE. 


Sold by all dealers and hairdressers. 5O cents 
ver bottle. Sent by mail on receipt of price 
you can't get it. 


THE H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


A Word to the Wise: 
~ Our goods are on 
Tp sale where Quality is 


appreciated. 
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This Device on 
Every Piece. glee 


38 8. Market St., Boston. 


Minute Tapioca. 


Has 
the useof Tapioca and 
presents an. entirely 
new line of puddings, 
desserts, etc., that 
are wholesome, hand- 
some, toothsome, and | 
easily prepared. "The B/G 
nic torsa of Tapioca > 
were unpopular, be- 
cause of the hours of 
soaking necessaryin 
their preparation and 
the hard, gummy 
lumps they contained 
when prepared. 
Minute Tapioca re 
quires no soaking, 
but is ready for instant 
use and cooks quick- 
ly in boiling water or | 
ilk. 


Minute 


revolutionized 


aly by 
TAN oy 
Grocery €o. 


Is companion to our 
Minute Tapioca. It is 
a pure and delicate 
| preparation for mak- 
ing jelly desserts and 
is put up in very con- 
venient form. Each 
package contains four 
envelopes, each of 
which contains the 
| amount of Gelatine 
| necessary to make one 
pint. The whole pack- 
age makes a half 
| gallon of clear, 
firm jelly. 

No Soaking Re- 
quired ; it dissolves 
immediately in boil- 
| ing water and is ready 
J for instant use. 


Require No Soaking. 


Send 2-cent stamp for 
postage on MINUTE 
RECEIPT BOOK and 
Samples of Tapiaca 
and Gelatine, 


FREE! 


WHITMAN 
GROCERY - = 
COMPANY, ~ 4 y 


Orange, Mass. 





ORANGE, MASS. 











H, D. FOSS & CO., mrs, | 





Til. 
Mend Your Stove Lining. 


Examine your Stove Lining and see if there are any 
holes or large cracks in it. If so, don’t “let it go,” or 
now it the fierce 
in access to the 








| heat 
oven and the oven plates will 

_be warped and the stove 
ruined. A few cents’ worth of 


Champion 
Stove Clay 


Used Now will save 
the stove. This is a 
combination of pow- 
dered fire-clays and 
plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like 
mortar or cement. 
| Any one can use it. 
Keep a box on hand, 
It's cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers and at 
hardware and general stores. Write us if you can’t 
getit. Don’t neglect the stove lining; the life 
of the stove depends upon it. 


| __ BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE zea 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is, Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” : 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
‘Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet of vital interest to 


every housewife, FREE to 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 












































































































































THE YOUTH'’S 
COMPANION’S 






Fourth 
Annual Exhibition 
of 
Amateur 
Photographs 









Comprising nine thousand eight 
hundred examples taken dur- 
ing 1899, is now open, and the 
public is cordially invited to 
attend. 
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Open Daily, 9 to 4. 
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201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 












A GOOD THING—RUB IT IN. 


‘MINARD’S 


ATT 


Cures Coughs. 


Large Bottles, 25c. Six times the size, $1. 
YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
TRIAL BOTTLE PREE for 4 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 
MINARD LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston. 
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Up-to-date new shoes this spring will be already Old shoes should be refitted with the New Arnold 
fitted With the NEW ARNOLD RUBBER HEEL. Rubber Heel. Perhaps your dealer has the other 


Your shoes Will then be all right at the start. Don’t hinds and not ours. He can get them of his whole- 
wear new shoes this spring With old-style heels. saler if he will; or you can write us, sending us the 


Shoes with the New Arnold Rubber Heels have outline of your heel, and 35 Cents in Stamps, 
spring in them all the time. ; and we will send them to you by return mail. 


New Arnold Rubber Heels 


A R F : a8 Wear this true Rubber Heel and get real benefit from it. We recommend Wl L - 
them for business men, for mechanics, for growing children, for all 
women. For ladies of delicate health, we cannot say too much in favor 
of them. They are a sure relief for spinal, muscular and nervous affec- OU TWE A R 
WHO! E tions. As good as a vacation for nervous people... 1. +e ee ee 


We are sending to children a hand- 
some colored umbrella souvenir. 


Send for one. IT’S FREE. 


C. S. PIERCE, mani2uer, Brockton, Mass. OTHER. 
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Crown Combination Game Board. 


EIGHTEEN GAMES ON ONE BOARD. 






HIS Game Board affords fascinating entertainment for both old and young. As a means of keeping 
boys and girls at home and away from evil associations it will be a genuine blessing in many 
families. Tastes for games differ, but whether one likes exciting games or something more quiet, 

the Crown Combination Board, with its eighteen different games, will suit all tastes. Some of these 
Games require more skill than others, but none of them are games of chance. Full instructions for 
Playing all the Games accompany each board. The Board is 30 inches square, made of double 3-ply veneer, 
with round corners and strong, reversible net pockets. The Crokinole piece is birch, stained imitation 
mahogany, with white ditch. The posts are solid rubber, with no nail-heads to scratch the table. The 
opposite side and rims are white maple, natural finish. Both sides have a fine rub finish, which gives the 
best possible playing surface. 

With each Board are furnished 29 beautifully hand-polished hardwood rings, 12 red, 12 green, 1 black 

and 4 white; 19 Spider and Flies, made of celluloid, in three colors; 2 nicely turned cues, 36 inches long; 
4 pocket covers; 15 numbered disks for Rotation Cue Pocket, and book of rules for the 18 games, 


CARROM SIDE. all in handsome box. 
Some of the Games Played on this Board: 

1. Carroms. The appropriateness of this name will be instantly recognized, 7. Three-Ring Glance. The most scientific game on the board. Gives 
since the object of the game is to shoot the twenty-five rings placed in the centre of opportunity for the nicest calculation and most skilful execution. PJayed with three 
the board into the corner pockets. The most popular game now on the market. rings and the cues, 

2. Crokinole. This game has never been put before the buying public in so 8. Seven Battles. An exciting game played on the Crokinole side. 
attractive a form as in the Crown Combination Game Board, with its handsome out- 9. Travelling Ring Pocket. A pleasing variation of the Ring Pocket game. 
lines, smooth surface, hard maple rings, neat rubber posts and general elegance. . ‘ 

The Spid d the Flt Played with Spid d eich Fi 10. Ditch Crokinole. A new game played on the Crokinole side of the board 

3. The Spider and tl bi Si 5 ae tas Spider an ~ teen, hi nee by grouping in different ways sixteen rings in centre of board, The skill of the 
In the centre of the board is the Spider’s den. The Spider is opposed by eighteen game is to ditch your opponent’s men before he ditches yours. 


Flies—five large blue ones and thirteen common black flies. A novel game for two. 
4. Rotation Cue Pocket. Strictly new, novel and entertaining to old and trtarestin 
young. Played with cues and fifteen rings, each ring being numbered from one to 8. 


fifteen with special numbered disks which fit inside the rings, one set of disks being _ 12. Penning the Pigs. An entirely new game for two players, and a most 
furnished with each board. interesting one. The game affords opportunity for many skilful shots, and the rings 


become veritable ‘‘ pigs’ oftentimes in their persistency to go where not wanted. 
13. Cue Pocket. A game that will never lose its fascination for the boys. 
Unexcelled for keeping them at home and away from unprofitable companions. 


11. Crown Castle. One of the best games on the board, and exceedingly 


5. Cue Ring. A rare game for skill, judgment and entertainment. Played by 
two, three or four persons. 

6. Backgammon. An old and well-known game, and a very good one for two 
persons. Rules furnished for playing this game two ways. 


The demand for this Game Board has been so great that it has been impossible for the manufacturers to 
make them fast enough. We make this explanation so that subscribers may understand the cause of the delay 
in filling their orders. All future orders for this fascinating Game Board, as well ag present waiting orders, 
will be filled in their turn. The sooner your order reaches us the sooner you will get your Board, 


The Crown Combination Game Board given only to Companion Subscribers for one new sub- 


scription and 75 cents extra. Price $3.75. When purchased, delivered in New England free. 
When ordered as a premium, express charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 20 lbs. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover page portrait this week is 
that of Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, U.S. V., who 
was recently appointed to the command of the 
Division of Cuba, thereby relieving Major- 
General Brooke as military governor of the 
island. 

General Wood was born at Winchester, New 
Hampshire, and will celebrate his fortieth birth- 
day—if he has time for such frivolity—on Octo- 
ber 9th. He was graduated from the Harvard 
Medica] School in 1884, and two years later 
became a medical and line officer of the army. 

He won a medal of honor for his service in 


the expedition against Geronimo; but his great | 


opportunity did not come until twelve years 
after, when he recruited the first volunteer 
cavalry, the “Rough Riders,” and was commis- 
sioned colonel. He was promoted to brigadier- 
general for gallantry at the battles of Las 
Guasimas and San Juan, and in July, 1898, was 
made military governor of the Province of 
Santiago—a difficult post, administered by him 
with such conspicuous success that President 
McKinley’s recent action commands general 
approval. ¥ 


Some persons of the opposite sex will read 
with envy of a small boy in Norway, Maine, 


who recently had his hair cut. He had hair to| 


lose. It was fine and thick, golden in color, and 
hung in long ringlets over his shoulders, and 
his mother sold the clipped curls for thirty-five 
dollars. This was very satisfactory, of course. 
But one surmises—having known small boys— 
that the youth himself would have been more 
than willing to give the curls away. 

Divorce courts would have to go out of 
business if all communities resembled Kittery, 
Maine. Eleven couples who have been married 
fifty years or more are now living in the town— 
seventeen of the twenty-two persons being natives 
of it. Golden weddings are the favorite form of 
dissipation in this idyllic region. 

And speaking of Maine and marriages, we are 
reminded that a Portland clergyman, who is 
excessively popular with young people, recently 
tendered a reception to the persons he has 
inducted into matrimony during his seventeen 
years’ pastorate. They numbered five hundred 
and seventy-four. A serious sense of responsi- 
bility must rest upon this clergyman sometimes. 
Probably his mind would be easier if the deeds 
had been done in Kittery, where—the figures 
suggest it—all marriages prosper. 

Comparisons are odious when they tend 
to one’s disadvantage; but of course the proverb 
‘was not meant to discredit the other kind. It is 


therefore permissible to mention a statistical | 


table which shows the present registration of the 
“ten leading American universities”—especially 
since New England is the home of two of the 
ten. Harvard, with a grand total of five thousand 
two hundred and fifty students, professional and 
other, heads the whole list. If undergraduate 
students only are counted, Harvard is still at the 
top, and here Yale stands second. In respect of 
area, New England is insignificant, and it is 
not more densely peopled, simply because New 
Englanders have persistently cultivated the habit 
of building up other commonwealths; but these 
figures and the experience of all our colleges show 
that when the sons of the wanderers are to be 
educated they generally try to come home. 


——_—<0 


The Red Man’s Virtues. 


As the Rt. Rev. Henry Benjamin Whipple, 
D.D., LL. D., Bishop of Minnesota, has spent 
the greater part of his life among the Indians of 
the Northwest, his tribute to their general good 
character is genuine and precious. 

In “Lights and Shadows of a Long Episco- 
pate,”’ Bishop Whipple says that the current idea 
that Indians are sullen and morose is false. In 
the presence of strangers they are reserved, but 
they are naturally cheerful and appreciative of 
fun, even making their misfortunes an occasion 
for joking. ~ 

They are generous to improvidence, and there 
is a singular absence of the greed which gathers 
treasure that cannot be used. 

It is a point of honor to preserve a calm exterior 
and perfect self-control under all circumstances. 
Indians are rarely rude or brusque. Hardships 
and discomforts are borne by the Indian with 
composure, and are never made the ground for 
making his companions uncomfortable. Tis 
heroism in meeting torture and death is pro- 
verbial. 

Hospitality is sacred with the Indians. Their 
wigwams are open, and they have an unwritten 
law that any one has a right to sleep in them. 
Permission is never asked, but when a stranger 
enters, it is accepted as a matter of course, often 
nothing being said on either side. 

Amiability of disposition is the Indian’s 
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standard of excellence. Indians are not profane, 
and it is well known that they do not take the 
name of God in vain, nor use the senseless oaths 
common among profane white people. 

Travellers usually form their ideas of Indian 
character by the vagabonds of the border village 
or railway stations, who have lost manhood by 
contact with the worst elements of our own race. 
| It would be as just for a foreigner to describe 
the character and habits of the American people 
from what he had seen in the slums of New York. | 


tality, reverence as opposed to profanity—these 
are the virtues of the Indian as Bishop Whipple 
knows him. Itis well, too, to remember that in his 
labors for these people he has had the sympathy 
of the officers of the army; none know better 
than they the violations-ef treaties and dishonesty 
which have caused so many wars. In the report 
of the Indian commission sent to investigate 
the atrocities committed upon the Cheyennes, 
| General Sherman said: 

\ “This Indian problem, and a good many other 
| problems, can be solved by one sentence in an 
old Book: ‘Do unto others as ye would have them 
do unto you.’ ”” . 

——<e+—__ 


By Pigeon Post. 


A regular pigeon post with a daily dispatch 
has been established between Auckland, New 
; Zealand, and Great Barrier Island. The distance 
is sixty miles. The idea originated after the 
wreck of the steamship Wairapapa. There 
was no cable communication between Great 
Barrier Island and Auckland, and the steamer 
went only once a week. Dispatches were sent 
by means of pigeons. 


Afterward came the opening of the gold, silver 
and copper-mines on the island, and the popuilee 
tion soon grew to six or seven b . The 
government failing to establish cable communi- 
cation, a geo post was established. At the 
outset, each ird carried one message only, at a 
cost of twenty-five cents, but sul juent experi- 
ments proved that the birds could carry four 
sheets of tissue-paper of quarto size, and the rate 
was reduced to twelve cents. 

The traini of the birds presented many 
difficulties. 2y were reluctant to leave the 
mainland for their jong journey, across the sixty 
miles of Hauraki Gulf, but patience and perse- 
verance overcame the difficulty. The service 
now has a large number of pigeons travelling 
both ways every day. On account of extra ris! 
and trouble, the charge from Auckland to the 
island is twenty-five cents. 

Any time between nine in the morning and 
three in the afternoon the birds may be seen 
starting from the island, but they do not leave 
Auckland later than twelve o’clock, owing to the 
difficulty in picking out the island in the mists of 
afternoon. 


The little postmen are trained to announce 
their arrival by placing their necks between two 
wires, raising the wires and walking into a box 
two feet square. The wires then fall back against 
@ piece of metal, which rings an indicator and | 
notifies an attendant, who removes the message 
and permits the bird to enter the loft. 

The messages are folded, sealed with a stamp, 
Sutside of the ‘messages waters faring ts 
outside of message a roof legging is | 

laced to keep the from ing wet if the 

ird should meet wii Pad weather 





A Royal Lecturer. | 

For several years the Queen of Roumania has | 
given private talks on subjects of interest to the | 
daughters of the aristocracy. The lectures take 
place in the palace. Lately, however, the queen’s 
‘talks have become so popular, and the requests 
to attend them so many and so persistent, that 
the royal lecturer has had to make use of the 
public high school for girls. 


She has obtained the y official profes- 
sional diploma, which is signed by the king and 
the minister of public instruction, so that there 
is nothing to hinder her from lecturing to the 
women of her kingdom. 

Those who aver that a woman's fi should 
speak louder than her tongue, would have no 
cause to complain of Roumania’s queen. She is 
as deft with her as she is ready with her 
brain. At a doll show held recently in Berlin, 
the leading feature was a collection of dolls 
exhibited by Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania. 
Every article of dress and decoration was made | 
by herself. A gem of the royal handiwork was | 
;a reproduction in miniature of the carriage used | 
;at the Roumanian coronation, drawn by ej 
tiny horses, whose silver harness is a 
workmanship. The group is valued at fifteen 
hundred do! and is to be sent to the Paris 
Exposition. 
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Trying Time. 


Cheerfulness, generosity, self-control, hospi- | } 
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223 Tremont Building, Boston. Saxtons River, Vt. 
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Trial Free. 
We shall be very glad to 
send you absolutely free, 
a small trial package of 
this famous Grippe Rem- 
edy. Write us to-day. It 
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People of high and low degree 

Like Chase & Sanborn’s famous tea 
Because of its richness, purity, flavor. 
*Tis little wonder it meets their favor. 


Their leading kinds 
are Kohinoor, an Eng- 
lish breakfast tea, tl 
Orloff, a Formosa Oo- 
long, and the Onres 
Pekoe, noted for its 
lightful flavor. 


Sold only in pound 
and half pound air-tight 
packages. 

One pound makes 
ovet two hundred cups. 








The most trying part of “roughing it in the 
bush,” according to the author of “The Land of 
Gold,” is the scarcity of water. 


Washing, of course, is a luxury but seldom 
indulged in out in the bush, it being only after or 
during an exceptionally heavy fall of Tain that 
enough water for such extravagance is obtainable. 

I heard a story about a man who had spent 
some months in a particularly dry district, and 
to whom, therefore, soap and water had long 
been unknown quantities. At last, one day 
there was every indication of rain, and the 
gathering clouds portended a heavy downfall, 
and sure enough, a few drops began to fall, as 
if the forerunners of the approaching storm. 

The opportunity: was one not to be missed, and 
to slip out of his clothes and rub himself all over 
with soap in anticipation of a good wash was all 
the work of a moment, but alas! when all these 
preparations were complete, the clerk of the 
weather changed his mind and took the rain 
elsewhere, for not a drop fell, and soon the sun 
| was again blazing in a cloudless sky! 
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Is the kind to buy. AS 
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may place health 
implicit confi- 
dence in the pu- 
rity and strength 
of Burnett's Fla- 
voring Extracts. 
Their reputation 
covers half a 
century. 
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36 India St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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20 Varieties 
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1S voice was nasal and resonant, and it | 
echoed and rei‘choed through the clang- 
ing iron-roofed station : 

“Train now ready for Wheaton! Geneva! | 
Creston! Rochelle! Ashton! Round Grove! 
Union Grove! Camanche! Lowmoor! Stan- 
wood! Lisbon! Cedar Rapids! Norway! Belle 
Plaine! Chelsea! Tama! Moingona! Arcadia! 
Arion! Woodbine! Loveland! Honeycreek! 
Council Bluffs! Omaha! Connections for the 
far West!” 

He had shouted it twice a day for seven 
years, and every time he had made a dramatic 
Pause between each two names—so long a 
pause that unaccustomed listeners grew anxious 
Jest he should not goon. Had they known the 
full reason for this impressive hesitancy, they 
might have felt yet greater apprehension lest 
the list should not be made complete. 

It was certainly not alone for the benefit of the 
patrons of the road that Lovejoy Jones paused 
till each syllable of every word had soaked 
through the gray matter of his listeners’ brains 
and impressed itself upon their comprehension. 
It was partly because the names of these towns 
suggested delightful things—old foreign cities, 
or mythical ones, or actual beautiful places 
which any one might behold who had the good 
fortune to walk through the iron gate, mount 
the steps of the coach, and follow the engine 
down the paths of the world. 

. . The peculiarity about Lovejoy Jones was 
that it was only his tongue that travelled. He 
himself was singularly stationary. He had 
been born on Wells Street, opposite the station, 
and had grown up playing among the cinders | 
on the switching-tracks, and his vast diversion 
had been to perch on the fence of the station- 
yard and watch the engines labor. He knew 
the engines so well that he could tell three 
miles away which one was coming in by the 
smoke. In time he also came to know the men 
who ran the engines, as well as the men at the 
iron gates, and those who sold tickets, and the 
policemen who stood without the street doors, 
and the cab-drivers, and the pages who carried 
women’s satchels to their carriages. 

These pages wore scarlet uniforms, and were 
pleasing to the eye, so that Lovejoy envied their 
estate, and wondered if, by some unheard-of 
piece of luck, he might join their busy company. 
He expressed a desire to do so toa number of 
his friends, and one day, to his endless satis- 

~ faction, he was hired and put in scarlet and 
told to make himself generally useful to the 
suburban passengers. And he did! He 
was light of foot and had been born with a 
smile. So portly ladies tugging home their 
bundles, young wives carrying their babies, and 
men laden with groceries all came to think well 
of Lovejoy, and to signal him out and rejoice 
when they secured his services. 

It was because he did this thing so well that 
the station-master selected Lovejoy for the 
vociferous duty of making known the depart- 
ures of the trains—a duty which he performed 
with a vigor and deliberation which left nothing 
to be desired. Ladies, listening to him, had 
been heard to remark : 

“Why, actually, you can tell what the man 
is saying!” and they were grateful and sur- 
prised. But Lovejoy was making a discovery 
of the law of compensation. He was learning 
that if you have a privilege, it is certain to be 
attended with a disadvantage. In this case, it | 
consisted of a discontent which began to stir in | 
his heart, and to which he had been a stranger 
until he had begun to shout out that list of | 


names ending with: “Omaha! Connections | 
for the far West!” 
The far West! Plains, mountains, plains | 


again, more mountains, rich valleys and the | 
sea! Beyond, over reaches of sea, the islands! 

But then, not to think of the islands, there | 
was Lownor. There was Honeycreek. 


nae 





As a boy, Lovejoy had been nowhere because 
there was no one to take him. As a young 
man, he had been too busy to go anywhere, and , 
Moreover, there had been no one with whom to , 
go. For Lovejoy’s family, which, at the outset 
of his career, had consisted only of his father | 
and mother, had dwindled to nothing—literally | 
to nothing. | 

But of course, in a way, the men about the: 
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station seemed like his 
family. He was inter- 
ested in all they did, 
and usually knew when 
one of them got a new 
Sweetheart, or was 
married, or lost any 
one near and dear, or 
exulted in the posses- 
sion of a new little son 
or daughter. But while 
the men told him these 
things, and were pleased 
with his sympathy, they 
never thought, some 
how, to ask him to 
share their pleasures. 
The babies were chris- 
tened, but Lovejoy 
was not invited. The 
Christmas dinners were 
served, but he was not 
bidden. The slights 
were all unintentional. 
It was merely that, in 
a city like Chicago, 
people forget to be 
neighborly. 

It seemed curious to 
Lovejoy that no sweet- 
hearts or girl friends 
ever came his way. He 
knew no women, and 
had not the least idea 
how to get acquainted 
with them; and of 
course there was no 
trick by which he could 
devise a mother dr a 
sister for himself. How 
did men get a home, he 
wondered ? 

So, with longings of 
one sort and another 
beating in his breast, 
insistently as the waves 
upon the shore, is it 
any wonder that he 
wore an abstracted look, 
or that he was glad 
when night came and 
he could walk down the 
Pleasant paths of sleep 
in a beautiful country—Towmoor! RBelle 
Plaine! Arcadia! Loveland! Honeycreek !— 
and in those agreeable places find a whole 
family awaiting him. From time to time the 


personnel of this dream-family changed. Now | 


he preferred one kind of a sister and now 
another. Sometimes he liked a little black- 
haired sister who sat reading a great deal; and 
another time he preferred a red-haired one who 
rode horseback. But both of them were, in 
the dream conversations, very sweet and lovely 
to him. So it mattered little. He was happy 
with either. 

It is never quite possible to tell what the 
human brain is going to do. Even the pos- 
sessor of it knows little about its vagaries. 
Therefore, when Lovejoy, after having called 
his list of Western towns, with the usual fervor, 
ended with the always suggestive phrase, “‘Con- 
nections for the far West!” and then walked 
deliberately to the offices of the station and 
handed in his resignation, he was as much 
surprised as any one else could possibly have 
been. Ile was surprised, too, to hear himself 
asking for transportation, and surprised when 
it was granted him. 

“I'd like to be carried as far as Omaha,’’ he 
said, “but as likely as not I shall make connec- 
tions for the far West.” 

He took the train and was borne away into 
the windy blackness. He took the train, and 
the station was left behind. Chicago becamea 
blur of light on the horizon. Great wings of 
wind beat against him where he stood on the 
rear platform. Above, a bird cried out that the 
solitudes of the air were hers. Something in 
Lovejoy’s heart swelled and surged, till he 
flung back a cry at the bird to let her know that 
he was as free as she—to let her know that he 
also could sweep through the wild blackness ! 
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‘“ POPPY HAD GONE OUT TO HELP HIM BRING IN THE WATER.” 


himself to sleep. He had slept so many nights, 
, dallying with the dreams! Now the dreams 
were coming true, so there was no longer any 
need to sleep. 

He saw the dawn come up across the prairie 
| and light up village homes, The smoke came 
jout of the chimneys, there was a stir in the 
yards where the women went out to the pumps 
with their pails, the chickens fluttered out for 
the feeding, and the dogs and children ventured 
out to smell the morning. Lovejoy’s heart was 
still big within him. 
one of these families must belong to him—or as 
if they all belonged to him to pick and choose 
from. 

He let the towns sink behind him, rejecting 
them with a sense of richness because of what 


names go by, and the towns with the Indian 
names, and even Lowmoor, which had pleased 
him so much. He reflected that, as likely as 
not, he would make those connections for the 
far West. But when he got to Ioneycreek, 
‘he swung himself off the car almost without 
knowing it, nodded good-by to the conductor, 
| the brakeman, the enginear and fireman, and 
| with his satchel in his hand, went on down the 
| street. 

Everything was propitious. The morning 
was superb, and the sky had a splendor such as 
he had never seen in the city. 
earth saluted his nostrils. Birds sang una- 
; bashed from the trees. The houses looked 
hospitable, and the names he saw on the sign- 
| boards seemed as familiar as if he had looked 
at them all his life. 

“T’ve heard folks say,’ said he to himself, 
“that we live 9 ict of lives, and that when, in 
this one, we get back to the places we knew 
before, we can tell it.” And he looked about 





It actually seemed as if | 


lay beyond. He let the towns with the foreign | 


Perfumes of the | 


| what he beheld. Indeed, it seemed to do so! 
| Sam Barman kept the little tavern. Of course! 
Why, surely! Any one would know the 
tavern was kept by Sam. And Dennis Fraser 
| was selling shoes just as he used to when— 
\ whenever the other time was. Louise Duncan 
still made dresses. Why, that was to be 
| expected! It was a thousand pities he could 

not remember just how Louise looked. But 
| anyway, it was comfortable to be back among 
i the folks. 

He took his satchel around to Sam Barman’s 
and got a handshake across the register when 
_ he told who he was. This seemed just as it 
should be. Undoubtedly the dream was coming 
| true. Sam came in the dining-room later, and 
| sat down by him at the table and talked. 
“Making yourself to home?” queried Sam. 


| “You bet! Felt at home ever since I got off 
| the train.” 
“That’s good! That’s the way they like 


folks to feel here. Ever been here before ?”” 

Lovejoy evaded the question. 

“What can I get to do here?” asked he. “I 
| want to stay.” 
| “There isn’t much in the way of hiring, but 
there’s plenty of openings fur a man with a 
little laid by.” ; 

“Hum!” said Lovejoy. 
stance ?”” 

“Oh, a feed store’s needed mighty bad. And 
| we haven’t any laundry. And we need some 
‘ one to do draying. There’s lots of things.” 
Lovejoy arose energetically. 
| “Have my bag taken up to my room, will 
| you, Mr. Barman? I’m going out to look 
| around.” 
| He walked miles and saw much —a rich 
! country, well wooded; the Missouri, lazy and 
| sinuous, like a glutted snake; Honeycreek 


“What, for in- 








The train went on, and he could not bring | curiously to see if his memory responded to; Lake, deep amber in color; alluring islands, 
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to know. He took dinner on the big island with ° 
an old hunter who had traditions of buffalo- 
hunting, and he fished all the afternoon, and 
caught a good string, which he carried over his 
shoulder as he walked back toward town. It 
seemed to him that he simply must go in hisown 
kitchen and toss them down on the table and 
say: 

“Mother, have Billy seale those for you, and 
‘we'll have them for tea.” 

The pathos of not having “mother” or “Billy” 
or a kitchen began to weigh upon him, when 
he was interrupted in his thoughts by the sight 
of a tittle house that, of all houses he had ever | 
seen, suited him best. It was so low that at the 
rear the roof actually ran into the side of the 
hill, and it had a porch supported on unbarked | 
hemlock saplings—only Lovejoy did not know 
hemlock from beechbark. There were pines all ; 
about the house, and the twilight breeze was 
noisy among the branches. But the best of it 
was that the house stood on the edge of a deep , 
and wooded ravine, and on the other side of the 
ravine stood another house, larger and with big | 
windows, and between the two houses ran a / 
rustic bridge, most obviously home-made, across 
which the inmates of one house ‘could run to! 
visit the inmates of the other. 

Great piles of wood were visible in the sheds 
of the houses, and a cloud of smoke issued from 
the chimney of the little one with the hemlock 
pillars. As Lovejoy stood looking, a cry pierced 
the air, and a girl came flying out of the house 
toward the bridge. 

“Fire! Fire!” 
Quick, quick!” 

Lovejoy waited for nothing, but rushed to the 
kitchen, and as he had dreamed, flung his fish 
upon the table. The elbow of the stovepipe had 
become dislodged, and smoke and flame poured 
against the wooden ceiling. Lovejoy had some 
thick, loose gloves in his pocket, and he put them 
on and boldly set himself to work, and in a few 
minutes had the pipe in place and himself unrec- 
ognizable with soot. 

“Good for you!’ said a hearty voice, evidently 
belonging to “Uncle Jim.” “ Much obliged, 


st ” 


she shouted. “Uncle Jim! 


tranger. 
“Better get me a little wire,” said Lovejoy, 
“and I'll fix it so it won’t happen again.” 

“All right,” responded the girl, and she went 
out in the shed and found the wire. While 
Lovejoy was winding it about the pipe, he heard 
a gust of excited talking, and out in the yard he 
saw a small woman with two boys, hastening 
toward the door. 

“So that’s the meaning of all the smoke!” the 
woman was saying. ‘Well, when I got to the} 
top of the hill and saw it, I ran as I never ran| 
before!” She sank into a chair and panted, and 
the boys stared, open-eyed, at Lovejoy. 

“You're as kind as you can be!” she cried to 
Lovejoy, when he descended from the chair on 
which he had been standing. “I don’t know 
what Poppy would have done if you hadn’t hap- 
pened along. Now take your coat right off and 
let Poppy brush it, and you go out to the shed 
and wash up and stay to tea with us. Don’t | 
you say so, Jim?” | 

“Why, of course,” said Jim; but his voice had | 
just a shade of dissent in it. ‘Or let the stranger 
come over with us, Tilly. Harriet will be glad 
to have him eat with us.”” | 

But the little woman evidently had a will of © 
her own. 

“No, Jim. This is the house that is beholden 
to him, and this is where he’s to take his tea. 
Thank you just as much, Jim. You and Har- | 
riet might run in after supper, you know.” 

Then Lovejoy fulfilled the desire of his heart. 
He pointed to the fish casually. 

“Couldn’t one of the boys scale a few of 
those,” he asked, “and we'll have them for 
supper.” 

“Why, surely!” cried the little woman. 
“Here, Billy, you scale three or four of those and 
clean them, and I’l get the skillet right over. 
You like them fried, don’t you?” she asked of 
Lovejoy. * 

Lovejoy nodded and went out to the shed to 
wash, afraid to trust himself to speak for the 
happy laughter that, surging within him, threat- 
ened to break loose and dismay every one with 
its commotion. 

It was decided that Lovejoy ought to serve his 
own fish, so he sat at the head of the tablé and 
told stories of the city. And after tea, while 
Mrs. Green and her daughter Poppy put away 
the tea-things, Jim Green—who was Mrs. Green’s 
dead husband’s brother—and his wife, Harriet, 
came in, and Lovejoy was urged to go on with 
his entertainment. He had never before thought 
of himself as a story-teller, but now he had an 
audience ready to listen till midnight. And 
indeed it was well toward that hour when he 
became conscious of the necessity for saying good 
night. Jim Green went to the door and opened 
it. 

“Why, see here!” he called. “It’s misting | 
heavily. Looks as blank as a slate with every- | 
thing rubbed off it. You can’t find your way to 
Rarman’s to-night, Mr. Jones. Better come over 








and bunk at our house to-night.” 
Lovejoy looked out and chuckled to himself. 
“Thank you,” said he, “TI will.” 
So he did; and rising early the next morning, 
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covered with brush; good roads, lazy-looking! was low. So he split wood till he had a dozen | “I'd better bring in some fresh water for the | evident that Poppy had gone out to help him 
farmhouses, and people whose faces he seemed armfuls to carry into Poppy Green’s kitchen. ; kettle,” said he. 


And that was how it came about that Mrs. 
Green made him stay to breakfast. She said he 
must see how coffee tasted that was boiled over 
wood of his own splitting. At breakfast the 
domestic topics held sway. 

“I hoped to get the front room tidied before 
Sunday,” said Mrs. Green, “and I’ve got the 
carpet up and the pictures out and all, thinking 
Del Sparks would be down to paper. But he's 
getting more unreliable every year. There’s no 
telling when it'll strike his fancy to come. I do 
hate to be all torn up over Sunday! Poppy's 
sure to have company if we get in a fix like that. 
I’d do the papering myself if I was as young as 
I used to be.” 

“I might do it, ma,” suggested Poppy. 

“You? Not a bit of it! I won’t have you 
reaching like that and climbing up and down 
step-ladders. You’re not made for it.” 

“Mother thinks I’m glass!” smiled Poppy, 
apologetically, the glow in her cheeks growing a 
trifle more vivid. 

“Wouldn’t you let me try, Mrs. Green?” 
broke in Lovejoy, eagerly. “I never did sucha 
thing, but if you’d show me the trick —" 

“Oh, would you,” cried Mrs. Green. 
could show you just as easy as not! And it’s 
such pretty paper! All poppies, in honor of 
daughter.” She laughed and turned tender eyes 
upon the dark-haired girl. Evidently Poppy stood 
for Mrs. Green’s romance. So that was how 
it came about that Lovejoy : 
stayed another day. And after 
that he painted the woodwork 
to match the background of the 
paper, and then he laid the 
carpet. 

It seemed to him the most 
natural thing in the world to 
stay on at the twin houses, 
sleeping in the back bedroom at 
“Unele Jim’s” and taking his 
meals at the hospitable table at 
the smaller house. Sunday he 
put on his best suit of clothes 
and went to church with the 
rest. And he carved the baked 
chicken at dinner. In the after- 
noon Jim Green and Harriet 
came over, and they all sat in 
the poppy parlor and talked. 

“I suppose I'll have to be 
moving on,” said Lovejoy, as 
lightly as he could. “I must get 
out and hustle for work, and I 
can’t go on imposing on your 
Kindness any longer. I must 
seem like a mighty queer kind 
of a fellow to you, but I’ve had 
the happiest week of my life, 
and can afford to have you think me queer.’ 

This led to explanations, and Jim let them 
know of his life. So kind were they, and so 
responsive was the look in Poppy’s dark 
eyes, that he was even emboldened to tell them 
something of his dreams—those dreams which 
had led his feet into pleasant paths. They all 
listened intently. It was quite like a book to 
them. When. Lovejoy had finished, Uncle Jim 
arose and paced the floor several times with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“J don’t just know,” said he at length, letting 
out the words cautiously, “I don’t know as it’s 
best for any of us for you to move on. Now, 
sister here,” he pointed to Poppy’s mother, 
“needs a man about the place the worst way. 
The boys aint big enough to be of much use 
yet—except to eat pancakes.” He smiled propi- 
tiatingly at the boys. ‘‘And I’ve been thinking 
of opening a feed-store down-town. Sister and 
T, between us, have a big lot of feed, and we've 
never been able to get it just rightly placed on the 
market. She and I was talking it over last night. 
Now, what would you think, Mr. Jones, of taking 
charge of that feed-store for sister and me, and 
living here between us as you lave been doing, 
and putting in an hour mornings and evenings 
doing any little odd thing that might be needed 
about the house? Acting, so to speak, like the 
man of the house ?”” 

A deep flush spread over Lovejoy’s face, and 
it was several seconds before he replied. 

“Tt’s good of you,” he faltered at length, “‘and 
I’m not blind to the—tlie business opening, so to 
speak. I’ve a little money I’d like to put in the 
feed-store myself, and go partners, if you are 
willing.” Uncle Jim looked at Lovejoy respect- 
fully. He liked the man—decidedly. This was 
not going to be mere “hired help.” He was going 
to express his satisfaction, but Lovejoy went on. 
“But while all that is very well, and I am thank- 
ful, yet the thing that seems—that—seems impor- 
tant to me, is —’’ he quite broke off, stammering 
and catching his breath. 

“Is what 2”? asked Poppy, softly. 

“Is having found a—well, sort o’ found a 
family, you know.” The tears became visible 
in spite of heroic efforts. And it was not alone 
in Lovejoy’s eyes that they appeared. Poppy’s 
mother frankly wiped her eyes, and so did Jim’s 
wife. Billy, the bigger boy, came up close to 
Lovejoy. 

“T’ll scrape all the fish you catch,” said he. 

Then, because they had been so near crying, 
they laughed with undue hilarity. 

Poppy went out to set the table for tea ; but at 
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A moment later he was heard at the pump. 
Also the sound of voices was heard, so it was 
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EFORE I had 
long in South A fri 
I made up my mind 
to seek a job on an ostrich- 
, farm in order to learn the busi- 
ness, and so I got a letter of 
introduction toa Boer famed locally 
for his success in breeding fine birds— great, 
stocky, large-boned birds. Behold me, then, 
trudging along toward the old, double- roofed 
Dutch farmhouse, wearing a tall, new white hat, 
- and wondering if the proprietor of the big farm 
, youder would “‘take me on.” 
The hat was too large and too heavy; but it 
‘was my first tall hat, and I was proud of it, 
although it did often slip down over my eyes. 
My intention was to make an impression with 
‘that hat. Over the door of the large, rambling 
old house I regd the date, “1773,” and the name 


been 





a 





“ Vergenoegd,” “ Satis- 
fied.” I, 
and must have manipulated 
the huge knocker with a 

satisfied air. A big-eyed 

Zulu male answered the call, 

and seemed much impressed 

by my hat, for he gasped with wonder on 
beholding it, and hurried away for the baas. 


or 
too, was satisfied, 
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| bring in the water. 
| As for the fire—but there seemed no doubt that 
; it would presently be lighted. 
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baas, I wondered he was able to read it at all. 
With an ill-suppressed gurgling chuckle, and 
looking me in the eyes, he held out a big hand 
and allowed me to shake, or rather drop, It, 
which I did immediately I found there was no 
life in it. I thought he might be nursing it for 


another round at that “‘smearlop”’ game, and I was 
not especially reassured by the looks he gave me 
while I explained briefly that I wanted to leam 
ostrich-farming by working with the birds. 

| “But,” he said, “you cannot work with the 
hands I hire’—he was peering about now for 
. the hat. ‘They are all black boys, except the 
“head ostrich-man, who looks after the breeders, 
‘and there is really nothing you can do here that 
would be of service to me.”’ 

“Well, I should like to stay and pay for my 
board.” 

“But I don’t know that you could accustom 
yourself to our ways.” Again 
he was looking for my hat. 

“Oh, I think I could,” 
said I. 

However, he was evidently 
not of the same mind, and 
my hopes were waning, 
although I tried hard to 
convince him. And my 
pertinacity was  curioualy 
rewarded, for just at the 
limit of my argument and 
his patience, back came that 
ostrich. 

The huge bird had become 
so thoroughly panio-stricken 
that he could neither be 
quieted nor corralled, but 
broke through the cordon that 
had been formed by the men 
in the garden to catch him. 
1 had learned enough of 
ostriches to know that when 
blindfolded they at once 
become docile. Moved by 
excitement and something of 
desperation, as well as by a 
desire to be rid of that awful 
hat, I threw it at the bird’s 
head as he passed within ten 
feet of where we stood. Bya 
lucky cigpee —although my 
act must have lodked like the 
easy skill of an expert quoit- 
thrower—that tall white bat 
landed fairly over the cock’s 
He immediately slowed Gown, stepping 


head! 
very high and looking very ridiculous, and came 


Leisurely, and rather sleepily, camea very large to a cake-walk step at a distance of four rods. 
and handsome man, with a full brown beard The baas and I followed him very quietly. 


closely cropped and kind, blue eyes. He looked| The bird stopped, lowered his head and shook 
down upon me with a half-quizzical expression— : it, but the hat stayed on, because the head was 
| at my hat first, then down to my feet and back to still a foot from the ground and was kept upright 
‘my hat. I handed him the letter; he took it with- | by a curve in the neck. Then the ostrich began 


out seeing it, for his eyes were fixed on the hat. 
! This was embarrassing. I took my hat off 
‘and watched his eyes; they followed the hat. 
‘A fierce desire to tackle the man seized upon 
me. But at that moment a diversion was created 
by a tremendous cock ostrich that came sailing 
| by, taking strides of seventeen to twenty feet. 
The baas tried to head off the bird, but suc- 
ceeded only in sheering him off toward the open 
doors of the ‘‘vine kellars,”” where some of the 


the frightened bird, which, having only an 
‘unreasoning purpose of gding somewhere and 
doing it quickly, smashed through a picket fence 
(into the garden, breaking the upper stringer of 
two-by-four and half a dozen pickets. This was 
so interesting that I forgot the hat. 

Next camea tall young Kaffir witha shambok, 
or whip, that he was cracking as he ran. He 
was after the bird as soon as he saw that it had 
become separated from the ostrich troop. The 
baas stopped this tall young Kaffir, caught him 
by the nape of the neck, told him in good Afri 
cander patois that he was a “skellum” and a 
“smearlop,’’—rascal and floor-rag,—and that he 


a frightened Voegel-strousse, Then, 
by way of good-natured admonition, 
he proceeded ‘to wipe the earth” 
| with six feet two of Kaffir floor-rag. 
| As I watched, my desire to tackle 
| the baas vanished. I knew that he 
might stare at my hat to any extent 
without making me angry enough 
to take hold of him in wrath. As 
the Kaffir limped away, the baas 
returned to the veranda. His tem- 
per was quite unruffied, and he 
smiled benignly. 

| Then, because my hat was not in range, he 
opened the letter. Catching a glimpse of the 





noticed that the wood-pile by the smaller house . the door she turned and smiled slowly at Lovejoy. writing, which was that of another excellent 


hands were racking wine; they in turn sheered , 


ought to know better than to chase or run after 


to kick at its head-covering. After one or two 

futile attempts, which only set the hat twirling, 
| a straight blow sent a great foot into and through 
the side of the hat. Here was a predicament for 
the bird, for his head was not released, but was 
now bound a prisoner to his shin. 

By this time we were upon him. A boy mo 
up with a gunny-sack, and this was palled over 
the bird’s head just as a violent kick sent the 
much-tattered hat flying into space. 

The baas turned with condolences for my loss. 
I protested that I considered it a gain, and so 
indeed it proved, for again extending his hand, 
the baas said: ‘“‘Mynheer, I think you may stay. 
, 1 will get some of those hats. They are useful.” 
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| On Her Fortieth Birthday. 











©) A OST of us have heard 
f M of the feat of that 
famous old Irish 
countess, who 


Lived to the age of & 
hundred and ten, 
And died from # fall 
from a cherry: tree 

then. 

No American 
woman has yet 
rivalled her feat, 
which remains, and 
is likely to remain, 
unique. To besure, 
it was fatal, but that 
is unimportant. She 
had to climb her 
cherry - tree "before 
she could fall out of 
it, and the ensuing tragedy does not decrease our 
respectful amazement at her prowess. 

But there lives a respected New England 
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matron among whose intimate friends is whis-' 
pered a tale which she insists shall be only 
whispered, and shall not be spread abroad, 
because although it is certainly to the credit of 
her spirit and her agility, it might not enhance 
her dignity in the eyes of strangers. It relates to 
a period when she was suffering severely from 
an injured foot and ankle. | 

She had reached convalescence, and was able 
to hobble about the house without much trouble ' 
while on a level; but going up- and down-stairs | 
she still found both difficult and painful. On 
the morning of her fortieth birthday, which; 
happened to occur at this time, she limped to the 
head of the stairs, preparatory to descending to 
the breakfast-room, where the congratulations 
and gifts of the family awaited her. At the top; 
she paused for a moment to screw up her! 
courage. She was quite alone; none of the! 
family were in sight. There were so many steps, ; 
and it was going to hurt so! - | 

Suddenly a brilliant, a daring, an impossible | 
idea seized her. In her little girlhood she had | 


been something of a tomboy, and expert at many ; 


boyish feats. She was still a woman of light and 
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supple figure. Could she? Dared she? She 
glanced once more about her, and then, firmly 
gathering her skirts and setting her mouth, she 
made the descent—made it swiftly, easily, smooth- 
ly, painlessly, without touching a stair; and as 
she arrived breathless at the bottom confronted 
her wide-eyed small daughter, who stepped into 
the hall just in time to behold her arrival! Such 
@ spectator was unexpected and undesired, but 
she did not allow herself to be disconcerted. 
Instead, she addressed her impressively. 


“Daughter,” she said, ‘the way mamma has | 


just come down-stairs is a very dangerous way 


indeed for little girls. Mamma did it to spare | 


her poor foot ; but you must never try it—not till 


you are grown up. If, when you are forty, you, 


want to slide down the balusters, you may ; but 
not before.”” 

This is a true story, but it has no sequel. The 
little girl is still far from forty and has never yet 
come down-stairs by way of the balusters, 
although she has grown old enough to tease her 
mother mercilessly about the extraordinary 
manner in which she celebrated her fortieth 
birthday. 





Six Youthful Expeditions. 


UR misadventure with the old molasses | 
hogshead, when the Canucks robbed us, | 
temporarily cooled our ardor for expedi- , 

tions into the Great Woods. In truth, we were 
afraid to go into them. Our fancies teemed with 
Canucks. We imagined that the woods swarmed 
with them—an idea our parents took little pains 
to dispel, for they were apprehensive that we 
should get lost, or come to some other harm, on 
such trips. Vivid memories of that painful 
birching yet oppressed -us, and the Frost boy 
was still lamenting the loss of his little gun. 

But at the age of twélve, thirteen and fourteen, | 
boys grow fast, and their natural courage 
expands with their bones and muscles. The 
longing to venture into the woods revived as the 
season advanced; and we hatched a scheme 
during “haying-time,” which proved successful 
in mollifying parental opposition. 

Our project included inviting Old Hewey, and 
young Doctor Knights, who had come to settle 
at the Corners in place of old Doctor Davis, who 
had died during the spring, to go with us. 
Although Doctor Knights had few patients, the 
people being very healthy, he was liked for his 
geniality. Little more than a boy himself, he; 
went abdut freely, fishing and making acquaint- 
ances. Among the other friends he made was 
Old Hewey, at whose place up in the edge of 
the woods he became a frequent visitor. 

By liberal doses of salicylate of soda he had 
so relieved the old man’s rheumatism that he 
could walk to the Corners, where he attributed | 
the cure to his snakeskin belts. He took the 
medicine, but kept his six belts on—one about his | 
waist, another around his neck, and one on each 
arm and on each leg. In June that year he 
changed his water-snake skins for milk-adder 
skins—with much benefit! Then he began to 
talk of showing us the way to the bee-tree at the 
“bruly,” over to the west of Overset Pond, which 
he had discovered two years before and upon 
which he had put his mark. He had previously 
offered the tree to some of the boys, on shares ; 
but no one had been able to find’ it. 

It was customary to give the boys a day after 
haying-time to go blueberrying; and as blue- 
berries were said to grow in great profusion on 
the extensive burnt tract, or brulé, up in the 
Great Woods, our scheme was to go seeking 
blueberries and honey with Old Hewey, and 
invite young Doctor Knights to go with us. 
Thus, if anybody fell sick or got hurt, we should 
have with us not only age and experience, but 
medical skill—so we told our parents, who saw so 
many good points in the project that they easily 
consented to let us go. ae 

On this occasion the party was large and 
gleeful. Besides the Murch boys, Tom Edwards, 
my Cousin Halstead, the Frost boy and myself, 
there were Edmund Wilbur and two Sylvester 
boys, both named Llewellyn, from different 
families ; two boys named Needham, and sehen 
others. Each carried two ten-quart tin pails and 
a dipper, for we expected to bring home blue- 
berries as well as honey. From rumors as to the 
size and age of the swarm in Old Hewey’s bee- 
tree, we counted on not less than ten quarts of 
comb-honey apiece. 

Tinware rattled, and there was a joyful 
hullabaloo of squealing and tooting as we gath- 
ered, long before sunrise, at Old Hewey’s cabin. 

“Stop that noise!” was the old man’s first 
salutation, as he opened his door, >alf-dressed. 
“You young gumps! D’ye think ye can go 
through woods and see any game, makin’ such a 
Tacket as that? Shut up, I tell ye!” 

We hushed, each one accusing another of 
making the noise, and bustled around to build a 
fire in the old man’s stove and get him started | 
for the day. While this was going on, young 
Doctor Knights arrived ; and in the course of an 





III.—When we Camped at Sheepskin Pond. 


hour we started. This time we took a route 
westward of that on which we had formerly 
travelled, in order to show Doctor Knights “the 
Skedaddlers’ Fort’’—a kind of log redoubt where 
certain unpatriotic citizens, ; 
during the Civil War, had 
entrenched themselves with 
intent to escape or defy a draft 
or conscription of men for the 
army. The thick logs had 
already fallen into decay. 
From the Skedaddlers’ Fort 
we went on past Mud Pond, 
and by ten o’clock reached the 
now partly overgrown clearing 
of the old slave’s farm, on 
Lurvey’s stream. Here Old 
Hewey, who had not walked 
far for more than a year, found 
his rheumatic feet and hip 
beginning to swell, and grow- 


ing hot and pairful. 
“I’m afraid,” he said to 
Doctor Knights, “that the 


vartue’s getting out of them 
belts of mine. I haven't’ 
changed them for some days.” 

The young doctor laughed, 
and said that they should be. 
changed then and there. They 
shifted the belts and tightened 
two of them a little—we boys 
looking on in doubtful faith 
and wonder. - Meantime the 
doctor persuaded the old man 
to take a large dose of salicylate 
of soda which, he assured his 
patient, would not harm him, 
and might stir up the belts to 
action! What we could not 
understand was why the 
doctor appeared to be so much 
amused. 

There were two small log 
cabins at this clearing, where 
Sambo Claypole, an escaped 
negro slave from Virginia, 
having made his way from 
bondage to this far Northern 
retreat, had lived alone for 
many years prior to the Civil 
War. Here the fugitive-slave 
law had been practically a 
dead letter ; and here the lonely 
but free Sambo had sustained 
life by raising little crops of 


painful. We made a start, but after a few steps 
; our old gossip cried out, “1 declare for’t, boys, 
| I guess I shall have to give it up! The belts 
aren’t a-working to-day worth a cent! I’m 
a-going to sit here a spell and turn them again. 
' But you goon. You boys and the doctor go on. 
! I'll tell ye the way.” 

| He instructed us as to the route to the brulé 
‘and the bee-tree, but midsummer is a leafy time, 
not favorable to following a course through thick 
woods. We lost our way and wandered about 
for miles, till, toward sunset, we finally reached 
| Sheepskin Pond, two miles, Old Hewey had 
said, from the brulé, 

Here Doctor Knights left us; he felt that he 
must be at home that evening, on account of 
expected patients. But he was friendly to us 
boys, and did not wish us to be disappointed in 
our play-day. 

“It has been hot and you are tired,” he said. 
' “You had better camp right here and get rested. 
; I will take Ben with me and return. Perhaps I 
may have to take Old Ilewey back. But you 
\remain here. I will send word around to your 
folks and tell them that we need another day for 
our trip. To-morrow morning I will come back.” 
| This plan suited us very well, for it gave us 
‘another day and placed the responsibility for our 
, failure to return on Doctor Knights. Ben and 
i he went back, and we set about building a bough 
' shed to sleep under. 

Sheepskin Pond is of ten or twelve acres’ 
j extent. Its boggy shores are fringed by hack- 
; matack, save at one place on the southwest side, 
| where there is a high, sandy bluff, a hundred 
yards or more in length, and so steep that the 
loose sand was constantly sliding down. At the 
foot of it was a narrow beach; and here, with 
our backs to the steep bank, we built our shed, 
with the open front facing the water, and ate 
a hearty supper. As twilight settled slowly 








‘‘WE BOYS LOOKING ON IN DOUBTFUL FAITH AND WONDER.” 
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' smelt us,” said Willis, in a voice ostentatiously 
: loud and brave. “I’ve heard them before now. 
They came into pa’s oats last year.” 

Deer often evince much curiosity. This ene 
came back in a little while, and “blew” again 
| several times, making a peculiarly loud, whistling 
| Sound. We could hear the creature step in the 
, dry underbrush of the bog just opposite us. 

“I believe I could hit him,” Willis said. 
can hear just where he is, if I can’t see him.” 
| “I shouldn’t want to fire here in the night so,” 
; Tom whispered, nervously. “We don’t know 
who might hear it.” 

“Who’s afraid?” said Willis, derisively. He 
rested the old musket across the end of the front 
pole of our shed, and when the buck moved 
again in the brush, fired at the sound. The blaze 
of the discharge lighted the little pond clear across 
it, and the report boomed heavily against the 
; wooded hills, followed by the crash, crash, of 
the buck’s frightened leaps. 

“Hear him go!” muttered Shaddy. “Only 
hear him !”” : 

We did not listen long to the bounding of the 
deer, however, for the echoes of the gun had 
hardly ceased when a large, heavy body, like a 
| stone, rolled down the high, sandy bank behind 
jour shed, crushed through the bough roof, and 
| fell into the water with a tremendous splash! 

Every boy jumped to his feet, and there was a 
simultaneous, frightened whisper of ‘‘What was 
that 2” 

Immediately another rolling object bounded 
down, a little to the right of the shed, and 
struck the pond with a great spattering. 
Before we had time even to turn in that 
direction, a third missile smashed one end of our 
shed, a fourth prostrated the frightened Shaddy, 
and a fifth brushed between Tom and myself. I 
felt it touch my hand. 

Tiow many other similar projectiles came 
down, I cannot say. We 
heard other splashes on both 
sides of us; but with the fifth 
wevall took madly to flight. 
One idea had taken possession 
of us all—that the dreaded 
Canucks were up on that bank, - 
rolling rocks down upon us! 
Tin buckets, dippers, food, 
guns — everything. was aban- 
doned. We stopped for noth- 
ing, but ran blindly along the 
shore of the pond, each boy 
intent only on keeping close to 
the others. 

When we came to the end 
of the shore and entered the 
thick fir woods, our troubles 
multiplied. Sharp branches 
of the firs seratched our faces, 
We plumped blindly into tree- 
trunks, sprawled over stones 
and logs, tumbled into bog- 
holes and were entangled in 
the tops of fallen trees. It 
was a terrible stampede—much 
worse than the other, for. on 
the former occasion there was 
hard snow-crust and the night 
was light. Now all was tangle, 
torment and darkness! 

We thought that we heard 
the Canucks coming behind us, 
and ran for dear life’s sake, 
catching hold of each other and 
trying to keep together. 

Apparently the “ homing 
sense,” which sometimes 
guides to their homes little 
pigs and cats that have been 
transported in bags to adjoin- 
ing towns, directed our head- 
long steps that night. As 
nearly as could be discovered 
afterward, we made almost a 
bee-line over all obstacles, and 
actually came out within a 
hundred feet of the cabin on 
the old slave’s farm, having 
run the best part of three miles 
through thick, brushy woods! 

All the way there clung the 


“J 





potatoes, corn, garden vegetables, beans and | down on the wilderness, there was a noticeable memory of the odd feeling which the rolling 
peas, and also tobacco. In fact, he raised a little inclination to gather closer in front of the shed | object had given my hand as it brushed past. It 
of almost everything, including herbs, flowers, | and to speak in lowered tones. We did not wish was like that of a dog’s dull nails. 


fruit and artichokes, of which he had a luxuriant | Canucks to hear us, although during the earlier | 


Hot, scratched, out of breath, aching and still 


small plantation in the black alluvial soil along , part of the day some of us had pictured a dread- dreadfully frightened, we hurried to the larger of 


the bank of the stream. 

Old Sambo, himself, had now long gone where 
human freedom is not in dispute; but his 
artichokes still flourished along the stream, 


ful fate for any Canuck who might fall into our 
hands! The approach of night greatly decreased 
our desire to meet them. 

| As the darkness deepened and the cries of wild 


the log huts, dashed open the door and shut 
ourselves in. “Hewey! Old Hewey!”’ we cried 
| frantically. “Are you here?” 

There was a creaking and stir in the dark 


despite greedy assaults on the seed tubers by creatures came to our ears from afar, there’ bunk, and our old crony and gossip, rousing from 
bears, loggers, boys and deer. What was left of ' seemed to be, I recollect, a preference for the sleep with a snort, mumbled, ‘“‘Who be you? 
them in the black soil sprouted afresh every | middle place in the group; and some argument | What d’ye want here?” 


spring. And straggling plants of the tobacco 
also survived, and a few forlorn tufts of sweet 
balm, rosemary and southernwood. 


; ensued as to who should sleep in the centre of 


| the row. 


In breathless accents we told our tale. 
“Canucks rolling rocks down onto ye—don’t 


It was! Tom, Shaddy Frost and the two Llewellyns | believe it!” growled Old Hewey, groaning again 


believed that the mysterious old Doctor Diggeo— | assured us repeatedly that they were not afraid | portentously, as he swung his legs off the bunk. 


who, in his perennial quest for roots and herbs, 
haunted the Great Woods at intervals—assisted 
nature in keeping the old slave’s tobacco alive 
here. 


in the least, and would just as soon as not sleep 
there alone all night. But when, a few minutes 
| later, a buck deer in the swamp just across the 
little pond suddenly “blew,” and then ran 


| “Don’t believe a word of it! How big rocks?” 
| “Big as milk-pans!’’ we assured him. 

“Huh! Guess so!” snorted Old Hewey, 
| incredulously : and he got his pipe out, struck a 


At this place, always a most interesting one through the undergrowth, Tom and the two/| match there in the dark cabin, and puffed away. 


to us, we took a luncheon from our stock of 


| Llewellyns bumped their heads together in a 


“What had you been doing?” asked the old 


victuals, and Old Newey improved the oppor- | simultaneous effort to reach the middle of the | man, crustily. 


tunity to rest his aching feet and hip by lying 
down at full length on the old slave’s bunk. 
But in spite of the rest, his legs grew more 


; shed! There were also several husky whispers 
of “What's that? What's that?” 
“Oh, that’s only a deer that came up there and 


Wills told him about the deer at which he had ~ 
fired 


| “}Iuh?* interjected Old|Hewey. “Thought 


40 
so. You little gumps, you! There weren’t any 
Canucks there! Those weren’t rocks! They 


‘were mud-turtles !”” 

“Mud-turtles !’ we gasped. 

“Yes, yes, mud-turtles,” repeated Old Hewey, 
with weary forbearance in his tones. “Sheepskin 
Pond’s full of them; and this time of year they 
craw! up that sand-bank to sun themselves, or 
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traces of mud-turtles. 


bucket was but the labor of a few minutes. 
Old Hewey then led the way to his bee-tree— 
an enormous swamp elm on the bank of Lurvey’s 
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as we had left them. We also found abundant | about her invitation to Miss Sutherland’s home. | present themselves to Kaatharine’s consciousness, 
| She had only answered the note, saying she would ' Her one terror was lest Iher mother should be at 
From the pond we proceeded to the brulé, | be pleased to go, and nothing would have kept ' home and interfere; and when, arrived there, 
where delicious, large blueberries were found | her away, but she was determined if possible to she ascertained that Mrs. Price had gone to the 
growing so luxuriantly that to fill a ten-quart | borrow a dress, and slip out to the party without ‘ church, and would not be back, she laid all 
her mother’s knowledge. Fortunately for her | hesitation aside, and dressed in feverish haste. 
plan, she considered, Friday night was always | 
one when her mother was engaged at a neigh-'on the bed. The dress, the ribbons, the clean 


Her mother had laid her things carefully out 


mebbe to lay their eggs. They crawl up and/ stream, very lofty, and fully four feet in diameter | boring church, where she had steady work all | embroidered handkerchief, all spoke of tender 
burrow in that warm sand. If you’d kept still! at the ground. Numerous bees could be seen | winter, washing the dishes at the weekly socials. 


they wouldn't have troubled ye. But that gun 
seared them. They ail made for water at once. 
And when a mud-turtlie’s up a sand-bank and 
wants to get back to water in a hurry, he just 
turns up on one side and rolls down like a wheel. 

“And you thought the Canucks were after 
ye!” Old Hewey continued, chuckling now, for 
the pipe had eased his pains a little. ‘Well, live 
and learn—live and learn. And now you’d all 
better snuggle down here somewhere on the floor 
and sleep it off. Sleep’s what ye want now— 
and ye’ll know better next time!” 

Doctor Knights and Ben came back the next 
morning. The snakeskin belts were “working” 
a little better that day, and Old Hewey was able 
to go with us up to Sheepskin Pond, where we 
found our pails, axe, guns, and so forth, much 


height of about sixty feet from the ground. 
we set at work to fell the tree—an arduous task. | 
Ben and Willis worked away with the axe for a; 


master of axe-craft. He worked with zeal, but 
his blows were wild and “twisty.” 


was a failure to reach the store of sweets. 
We filled our extra pails with blueberries, | 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





By 


HE postman so seldom 

left a letter for any 

one in the Jéwsbury 
flats that when his whistle 
sounded at the door, and-a 
beautiful square missive, 
sealed in gray wax and 
addressed to Miss Katharine 
Price, was handed in, it was 
an object of®much curiosity. 
The neighbors on the first 
floor came to their doors, Mrs. 
Finnegan wiping her hands 
on her apron, Mrs. Coleman 
holding the crippled twin in 
her arms, and both women 
inspected the big, bold hand- 
writing with much interest. 

“Run along, Betsey child,” 
said Mrs. Finnegan, “and put 
the letter on the mantelpiece 
where Katy’ll be seein’ it the 
first thing when she comes 
home from her worrk. See 
that it doesn’t drop into the 
fire, honey. There’s maybe 
good news in it.”” 

“It does be queer,” said 
Mrs. Coleman, thoughtfully, 
“how manny letters the post- 
man has, and how few of 
them bees for us in this alley. 
The folks in the ould coun- 
thry used to write wance in 
a while, but now they’ve for- 
gotten clean about me, and 
the truth is the ould ones 
that knew me is all dead, 
and the young ones is here 
forbye themselves. That 
letter is from somebody in New Yarrk to Kitty.” 

“Some lady at that settlement, most like,” 
remarked Mrs. Finnegan, “and it’s no business 
o’ mine, and I’ll go back to me tub.” 


“Fri’ndship is every wan’s business, Mrs. | 


Finnegan,” replied Mrs. Coleman with dignity, 
shifting the twin to her other arm. 

Nightfall brought Katharine Price home. She 
was informed that a letter was waiting for her 
by the crowd of children at the street corner, 
by her sister Susy going to the grocer’s with a 
pitcher for two cents’ worth of milk, and by Mrs. 
Finnegan herself, carrying a custard into Mrs. 
Coleman’s rooms for the ailing child. As soon 
as she opened her own door, she saw her name 
across the narrow space, and with two steps 


reached the mantel and took her letter in her | 


hand. 
“From the lady at the settlement, mamma,” 


she said to the pale, quiet woman who was! 


getting supper ready. ‘I'll read it to you.” 
This was the letter : 
My DEAR KATHARINE: Will you give me the 
pleasure of your company next Friday evening 
from eight to ten o’clock? I am inviting my 


opticon pictures, and we shall have a little music. 
Come prepared to take off your hat, please. 
Affectionately yours, 
MARJORIE SUTHERLAND. 
“The house is one of the finest in this town,” 
said Katharine’s father, when his daughter 
finished and folded up her letter. She had told 
him the street and number. 


in New York. It’s a great honor for you to be 
asked there, Katharine.” 

When Marjorie had inserted the request to the 
girls to take off their hats, she had done so 


RAR GARE T 


“T knew a man that | 
helped to lay the floors of it when it was built. ; 
‘This young lady’s father owns half the railroads , 





E 


time, when, tiring of their slow progress, Doctor | modate Katharine, but she, too, was going to a, ‘and swiftly put‘it on, every fold falling into 
Knights took a hand. The young doctor was no ' party on the same night. 


issuing from a pileated woodpecker's hole at a: Katharine’s bosom friend, Lucy Romer, had a 
, blue silk dress, and as the girls were nearly of a 
Lacking other means of securing the honey, size, she would coax Lucy to lend her some finery, 
and would take every care of the precious gown. 


Lucy would have been most happy to accom- | 


“T’d oblige you in a minute, Kitty, if I could, 


Before the ; but, dear, you look sweeter in your own dress 
searf was carried one foot into the tree-trunk, he ! than I will in mine! 
broke the axe-handle short off—and again there | shop that has your eyes and your hair and your 


There’s not a girl in our 


| figure.” 
The manager of the factory may have thought 


however; and on the whole, the trip proved so the same, for he always employed Katharine to 
satisfactory to our people that we entertained | try on gowns for buyers to examine, and in the 
ted jhopes of making another after ‘‘housing- | pressure of the great spring and fall sales, when 


, the retail trade was supplied from the vast 
wholesale establishments, Katharine was often 
busy all day slipping on first one elegant costume 


and then another, while her young, fresh beauty 


set off and gave an air to tailor-made gowns and 


evening toilets alike. 


The week wore on, a busy one, as most weeks 
are in the dry-goods district. Katharine came 
home day after day very tired, for there is nothing | 
more fatiguing than spending hours in a close 
room, sewing at a machine, or acting as a model, 


or trying on fine clothes for other people to wear. | 





“1 DON'T UNDERSTAND IT, MARJORIE; BUT THAT PRETTY GIRL * * * IS WEARING MY DRESS.”” 


and feathers; and it had occurred to her, too, that 
they would seem and feel more at home without 
their outdoor wraps. But Katharine was dubious 
| when she read that little request. 

“J don’t know what to wear,” she said. 


“It’s not fit for such a place,” the girl answered, 
' tossing her head. 

“It's all you’ve got,” replied the mother, 
sensibly. “Miss Sutherland isn’t inviting you 
on account of your clothes.” 


it on instalments. Other girls do. But you are 
so set, mamma; you won’t listen when I ask 
you to let me buy things that way.” 

“Indeed, no, Kate,’’ the mother answered, 
firmly. ‘Debt around one’s neck is a millstone. 
Buy what you can pay for, and wear what you’ve 
| got, and think no more about it.” 
| ‘The family sat down to supper. Mrs. Price 


| purchase a new gown. But all the same she 
foolishly girded against the thought of appearing 
; in the splendid Sutherland mansion in a black 
| | alpaca neatly made, with a scarlet piping around 
the yoke and sleeves, and a scarlet bow at her 
|neck—a costume which set off her blue-black 
hair and dark eyes to great advantage. 

“Girls in silk gowns shouldn’t be seen stepping 
out of the Jewsbury flats,” was an axiom of 
Katharine’s mother. 

The next day, when she was working in a 
| great down-town factory where beautiful gowns 

were made by the hundreds and sold to the 
) retail trade, Katharine still thought and thought 





because she had noticed that, one and all, they ! 
wore immense affairs, weighed down with flowers 


“Wear your best frock, dear,” said her mother. | 


“] wish I had a silk gown,” said Katharine. | 
“I could have one, mother, if I were let to buy | 


had said her last word, and Katharine knew : 


| th in urging again i | 
friends in the Gwendolen Club to sce some stere- | ahd aire pends s her, desire. to: 





Friday arrived at last. Mrs. Price had basted 
fresh rufties in Katharine’s frock and bought 
her a new tie; it is always mother who sees to 
these things in the home of the working-girl. 

Late that afternoon, the forewoman called 
Katharine Price to say that a box, for a single 
order, had been overlooked by the expressman. 

“Would you mind taking it, dear, to accom- 
modate me ?”’ she asked. ‘“‘I’ll give you car-fare, 
of course, and a quarter for your trouble. These 
single orders are no end of a bother. By the 
way, I wish you’d let me try this gown on you. 
Miss Van Buren and you must be the same 
height, and I fancy could wear the same things.’’ 

Katharine laughed. “That's a joke, Mrs. 
Clearwater. But I’ll take home the box if I 
may go a half-hour earlier.”’ 

“Why, yes, you may, and here, Kate, I want 
to be sure everything’s right. Let me slip it on 
you, my dear.” 

The shimmering silk, of a soft brown shade, 
made over silk, as simple and girlish as a gown 


could well be, with clinging skirt, narrow sleeves, | 


and rich lace falling in a jabot from the scarf 
which finished the neck, was becoming that 
the forewoman exclaimed with delight, “I would 
never have chosen that color for you, Kitty, but 
you are at the time of life when a girl looks well | 
in anything! There, run along. Miss Van 
Buren will be charmed with that creation, I’m 
positive. No French dressmaker could do better.”’ 
Was it the tempter, always seeking whom he 
may devour, who whispered into Katharine’s 
ear the thought that she might wear Miss Van 
Buren’s gown to Miss Sutherland’s that night, | 
carry it home for delivery the next morning, and 
nobody be the wiser? From the instant the: 
thought came, it grew more and more insistent. | 


The right and wrong of the transaction did not i 


mother-love. Katharine was not touched. Her 
conscience was asleep. Vanity and self-will had 
stormed her heart, and taken possession of her 
common sense for the time. 

With nervous eagerness she drew from its 
folds of tissue-paper Miss Van Buren’s gown, 








| place as if it had been made for her. Then she 
wrapped herself in her long, black waterproof 
cloak, and was about to step out into the living. 
room, when a difficulty arose. What was she 
to do with her own black frock? Mamma would 
come home before she did, and would certainly 
discover that it had not been worn. 

The tempter who suggested Katharine’s first 
misstep quickly supplied another evil hint. “Put 
your dress, for the night, into Miss Van Buren’s 
box,” he whispered. 

This seemed the only thing to do. Quickly 
Katharine folded her old black gown, laid it in 

_ the perfumed box, covered it with white tissue. 
| paper, and tied up the box. The box was 
| addressed very plainly to “ Miss Emily Van 
| Buren, No. ——, Madison Avenue, New York.” 
|_ “There!” said Katharine. ‘“That’s safe, and 
I'll be extraordinarily careful that nothing 
happens to this costume, and when I come back 
mother’ll be asleep, and I’ll change my own 
frock and this one a second time. I’m another 
Cinderella, going to a ball 
in clothes provided by a 
fairy, only my fairy does 
not know what she’s done for 
me, nor ever will! Early to- 
morrow morning I’ll deliver 
the box on my way to work.” 
The best, laid schemes 0’ mice 
Gang salt agley. 


Mrs. Price came back earlier 
than usual from her evening 
engagement, and her first 
question was, “Did Katy get 
off all right 2” 

“Yes,” said the unobeerv- 
ant father. ‘“‘She looked very 
pretty, and danced off as 
merry as a cricket.” 

“Dear! dear! dear!” cried 
Mrs. Price in dismay, a 
moment later. “‘Katharine’s 
been charged with goods to 
leave on a customer, and her 
head’s been that full of her 
pleasure, she’s gone’and for- 
gotten it. Father, would you 
be too tired, do you think, 
to carry this parcel up-town 
to-night? It’s not that.late 

“I don’t mind a walk, 
Jeanie, and it’s more than 
that I’d do for the little 
girl,” said the father, picking 
up his hat and stick, and 
lifting the box gingerly, as if 
it were a queen’s fairing. 

At Miss Sutherland’s the 
drawing-rooms were brilliant 
with flowers and lights. To 
| Katharine and her friends of the Gwendolen Club, 

the wide, softly carpeted halls and staircases, the 
rich furniture, the gleam of statuary and the 
pictures on the walls, the palms making a green 
gloom in corners, the whole sumptuous house, 
were full of impressive and novel beauty. Kath- 
arine, beauty-loving by nature, forgot herself 
and her stolen gown, and went forward with 
perfect self-possession to speak to her dear 
| hostess, Miss Sutherland, who stood just within 
the doorway of the drawing-room to receive her 


Beside Miss Sutherland was a tall, slender 
girl in white, who cast a startled glance, instantly 
repressed, on Katharine. Presently this girl took 
occasion to say quietly to her Cousin Marjorie: 

“I don’t understand it, Marjorie; but that 
pretty girl, chattering at her ease with your 
mother over by the table, is wearing my dress.” 

“What can you mean, Emily?” 

“Just what I tell you, Marjorie. I had agown 
made for such occasions as this, and it was to 
have been sent home this evening. It did not 
arrive—and there it is on your guest!” 

“Could there be two alike ?” 

“Nonsense, Marjorie! Do the young women 
jin your Gwendolen Club wear hundred-dollar 
gowns? But no matter! Don’t let this spoil 
your evening.” 

Marjorie Sutherland was very much annoyed 
and troubled. She and her cousin both guessed 
correctly enough what had happened, but they 
| could not fasteri the several links in the chain. 
Both girls watched Katharine narrowly. Poor 
child! It never entered her head to take any of 
the beautiful objects lying about, but whenever 
she touched a book or a trinket on table or shelf, 
an eye was upon her. Iler radiant pleasure in 
the evening’s entertainment confirmed her young 
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hostesses in the suspicion that she was a thief, 
and they were ready to believe that a girl who 
would appropriate another’s gown would help 
herself to anything she fancied. 

“I was very fond of Katharine,” said Mar- 
jorie, in an interval of the evening. ‘I should 
never have believed this of her.” 

Refreshments were passed, and there were 
salads, creams and frappés. Over the spoons 
and plates, there rose a hum of light chatter, 
with bursts of happy fun and laughter. 

Suddenly through the midst of the frolic broke 
an appalled cry, su dismayed and distressed that 
everybody turned to see Katharine Price stand- 
ing, white and shaking, with her hands catching 
at the breadths of her dress. A waiter had 
tripped on the edge of a rug, thrown out his arm 
in an effort to save himself, and deposited the 
contents of his tray in the young girl’s lap. 
Salad and ice-cream were mingling in a ruinous 
stream on the silken front of dainty gown. 

There was a chorus of sympathetic voices, and 
the girls closed around Katharine, who had 
become hysterical. Miss Sutherland caught the 


limp hand, just as poor Katharine, succumbing , 


to the full horror of her position, fainted away. 
They carried her into the library, where she 
soon revived. The club had gone and only the 
young ladies of the house were with her, as she 
turned her frightened face toward her hostess. 
“O Miss Marjorie!” she exclaimed. “It 
wouldn’t matter if it were my own frock; but 
I’ve spoiled Miss Van Buren’s gown! Mother 
doesn’t know it! I had to carry her gown home, 
and something tempted me to wear it myself for 


just one evening, and I thought nobody would | 


suspect me, and now I’m ruined forever! Oh, 
what will mother say? I can never, never be 
happy again! I’ve been a wicked girl!” 

She ended in a storm of sobs. 

Emily Van Buren came pityingly forward and 
put both arms around the weeping girl, who 
seemed very young and childlike in her misery. 

**Don’t mind it so much, dear. It was my 
gown. I have known it all the evening. Poor 
Katharine! I shall always know what ‘Lead us 
not into temptation’ means, and I never have 
known it till now. The gown that is spoiled is 
mine, and I will give it to you, and there shall be 
an end of it; only, dear child, you must tell your 
mother the whole story.” 

Katharine turned very white again. 

“Tt will kill my mother!” she said. 

“No; it may grieve her, but it will not kill 
her, dear,” said Miss Sutherland. “She will be 
sitting up for you, will she not?” 

“Yes,” said Katharine, in a very low voice. 

“Then we will go home with you now, and 
we will both help her to forgive you, Katharine ; 
but you must hide nothing frum your mother. 
Any one may sin, dear; but a sin confessed and 
forgiven leaves the path clear for a nobler life. 
‘You will be stronger and purer for this sorrowing 
hour.” 

A carriage was called, and both her friends 
took Katharine home. Between tears and sobs 
she managed to explain what she had done, and 
although the wonder of it passed her belief, her 
mother was not so much angry as pained. In 
spite of all Miss Van Buren could say, this 
mother of poverty insisted that her daughter 
should pay for the gown she had borrowed. 

“Borrowed?” she said, with an accent of 
seorn that cut Katharine like a lash. “Stolen, 
forbye! Katharine shall take the money to you, 
a bit at a time, if it’s two years before the sum’s 
made up. I'll forgive the child, for she was 
tempted! But she must have her lesson!” 

In Katharine’s closet there hangs a brown silk 
gown, her own now, for long ago it was paid for 
to the uttermost farthing. Yet she seldom wears 
it. There is no pleasure to her in looking at its 
dainty elegance. It reminds her of the deepest 
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matter with you that you can’t? Are you hurt?’ 
“No, sir,’ says he. ‘I’m scairt. I’m afraid | his first shot pretty near straight in the air. 
| of getting hit.’ “¢That’s pretty high,’ says the general. 
“Well, you’re a fine soldier!’ says the general. | cool and try again.’ 

Then he looked at the boyish face of the lad,and| ‘Well, in three minutes that ‘scairt’ kid was. 
| his face kind of softened. ‘I suppose you can’t! fighting like a veteran and cool as a cucumber, 
“help it,’ he said. ‘It aint so much your fault. | and when he saw it the general started on. 

I'd like to get hold of the fellow that took you} ‘“ ‘You're all right now, my boy,’ he said. 

into the army.’ *You’ll make a good soldier.’ 

“I suppose any other general would have sent/ ‘‘‘God bless you, sir!’ said the youngster. 
the boy to the rear in disgrace, and that would | ‘You saved me from worse than death,’ and he 
‘ have been the end of it; but Chaffee stood there, | was pretty close to crying when he said it. 
with the bullets ki-yiying around him, beside the ; After a while the order came to retire from the 
, boy, who had crouched down again, and thought, | trench, and we just had to collar that young 
| with his chin in his hand. By and by he put | fellow and haul him away by the neck to get him 
‘his hand on the boy’s shoulder. to retreat with the company. In the rest of the 

“ «There isn’t as much danger as you think /| fights there was not a better soldier in the 
for,’ said he. ‘Now, get up and take your gun 
and fight, and I’ll stand here by you.’ 


“The boy got up, shaking like a leaf, and fired 


‘Keep 








& grumble or a kick from him from that day.” 





rles G.D.Roberts= 





I 
| ILE great River St. John, in New Bruns-| declared was a real acquisition. I had my eye 
iT wick, is set thickly with large meadow | on a splendid-looking black horse which was 
islands of inexhaustible fertility. Their ' feeding near at hand, and I told Frank to lay 
‘low, rolling surfaces are covered by the spring , down his fishing-rod for a moment till I captured 
freshets, and when the waters retire they leave! my animal. Calling to the horse in my most 
behind them, to nourish the summer’s herbage, | persuasive tones, I advanced toward him gently, 
‘a rich deposit of silt. These island meadows, | holding out my hat and dropping some oats into 
which are called “intervales,” produce grasses ; it from my other hand. 
_ of splendid and almost tropical luxuriance, which | At the sound of my voice the animal reared 
at the same time make the sweetest and tenderest | his head sharply. I had not realized before what 
| hay that gets to market. The islands, often miles | a magnificent beast it was. After surveying us 
in extent, are fringed about their borders with | haughtily for a moment, the creature seemed to 
gigantic elms and a dense, fragrant undergrowth | penetrate our design. To our astonishment and 
of alder, wild cherry, roses, elderberry, Indian | profound alarm, he gave a sort of screaming snort 


company, and not only that, but we never heard | 


willow and convolvulus. 
Dotted here and there over the island eartace | 

| are little, thick-wooded swales, and pouls beloved | 

of plover and wild duck. And here 

|‘ and there upon the parklike landscape 

rises a wide-eaved gray barn, wherein 

is stored the new hay till the freezing of 

the river permits it to be hauled to the 

markets on the mainland. 
In autumn, when the haying has 

been some weeks done, and when the 

few grain crops sometimes grown on 

| these islands have been harvested, there 

| Springs up an aftermath of short, sweet 

- grasses. There, from the now exhausted 

" pastures on the mainland, are driven the 

! cattle, swimming in herds across the 

| quiet channels of the river, to feed over 

jthe fenceless meadows. And many 

horses are brought as well, to recu- 

perate after a hard summer’s work, and 

| lay up fresh health and vigor fur the 

| winter service. 

| A pet diversion with boys of the 

‘ neighboring villages is to fill their 

pockets with oats, take a bridle, paddle 

or row to one of the islands, and capture 

such a one of the pasturing horses as 

| may please the captor’s fancy. Bare- 

back riding may be a little hard on the 

| seat of one’s trousers, but it is fine 

| sport to go careering over those 

lovely rolling expanses of soft turf, 

jumping the blooming wild-rose thickets, and 

carrying a mild and transient consternation into | 

| the lazy herds of young steers. | 

' Sometimes the consternation is reversed, and | 

a surly bull, who has made himself responsible 














and charged down upon us with his mouth wide 
open. 
“It’s Mose Lunt’s mad stallion!” whispered 
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He approached, not with the same direct rush, 
but with great bounds and plunges, lifting his 
| forefeet high into the air, as if he intended to 
| trample us beneath them. 

This greatly increased our alarm. I was 
afraid that he might this time face the lash of 
my sapl'ng in his rage, or at least get too close 
upon us before I could give him another stroke. 
I resolved again to try the effect of authority. 
Before he got quite within reach, I sprang at 
him with a fierce cry, shaking the bridle; and he 
; paused irresolutely in his career, seeing that we 
were not to be intimidated. As he arched his 
neck, bending his head to bite the turf defiantly, 
I struck him with all my force across the face; 
and the tough sapling brought off a strip of hair 
| and skin. 

The brute gave a horrid screech of rage and 
sprang out of range, but instantly ran in again 
on Frank. Seeing, however, that the dreaded 
; Sapling again threatened him, he swerved aside 
once more, doubling himself up like a bucking 
bronco, and lunging sidewise with his heels. 

Frank turned as white as a sheet, but most 
pluckily cast his bridle at the brute. I yelled 
with delight as the tangle of straps caught the 
| Snorting creature about the fetlock ; and instantly 
| I grasped the reins with both hands and threw 
i my whole weight upon them. It was, in truth, 
a neat piece of lassoing; and our enemy rolled 
over and over on the sward. 

With that diversion, over which Frank looked 
intensely proud and almost forgot his fears, we 
made a good run toward cover. When the 
stallion had regained his feet he rushed at us 
once more, screaming with rage; but he took 
care to turn aside before he got within reach of 
that nimble sapling or the humiliating lasso. I 
walking slowly backward, Frank keeping his 
back to mine and moving forward with delib- 
eration, we maintained our advance toward the 
thickets, while the stallion circled round and 
round our retreat, seeking to attack us on an 
| unprotected quarter. 

Twice again his terrific heels came within the 
guarded radius of the sapling; and each time a 
hairless stripe was left as a reminder upon the 
silken hind quarters. Then we reached the tree 





Frank, ina shaky voice. ‘‘What shall we do?’’ 
“Bring me your fishing-rod, quick,” I cried, | 
“and then keep close behind me! ” 
As the snorting beast came down upon us like 
a whirlwind, it seemed as if nothing could stay 
his onset, or intimidate so terrific an assailant. 


mortification of her life. She is forewoman at for the herd, charges out upon the audacious 
the shop and can afford good clothes, but some-| horseman. In such a case, there is nothing for 
how she does not greatly care for the finery | him but flight; but the horse always wins in 


which passes under her hands. 





The General Saved Him. 


N the canteen at Camp Wikoff, a reporter 
heard from a regular how General Chaffee 
saved a young soldier from being disgraced 

for cowardice, one of the unpardonable offences 
which the articles of war punish with death. 
The anecdote, published in Watterson’s “History 
of the Spanish-American War,” is as follows: 

“Talk about your generals!” said the regular. 

“‘Chaffee’s the old boy for my money. 
out what he was at El Caney. My company 
was at work digging trenches, and while we 


were finishing up one the Spaniards began to | 


fire, and the bullets sang their little tunes pretty 
nigh to our heads. 

“Well, there was a kid in the company that 
couldn’t have been over eighteen. Never ought 
to have let him enlist at all. He was always 
complaining and kicking, and at the first fire 
down he went flat on his face, and lay there. 
One of the men kicked him, but he didn’t stir. 
Then along came Chaffee, cool and easy, and 

“*Hello, there!’ says Chaffee. ‘What’s the 
matter, you fellow down there? Get up and 
fight with your company.’ 

‘No; I can’t!’ whines the kid. 

“‘Can’t?’ says Chaffee, jumping down into 


the trench and hauling the boy up. ‘What’s the | open, Frank kept trimming his rod, which he ' upon us now with a yet more malignant mien. 


T found | 


| such a race, and the bull, proud in his easy | 
| triumph, returns contentedly to his feeding. 

But there are horses and horses ; and one time, 
when my heart was set on a jolly gallop, I} 
received a most memorable surprise. The end 
of long vacation was near at hand, and I wanted 
one more morning on the islands before going 
back to college. My young brother, Frank, a 
nimble lad of eleven, thought he also would enjoy 
a canter if he could find a complaisant steed ; so ' 
I took him with me. 

We paddled in our Indian birch canoe across | 
several amber channels and deep, pickerel- 
haunted “‘thoroughfares,”’ till we came to a large 
island called, for some inexplicable reason, Sugar | 
Island. From the uplands we had noted, the | 
day before, that there were a good many horses 
belonging to the other shore at pasture on this | 
island. Lifting our canoe from the sunny water, 
we deposited her dripping, yellow sides in a 
couch of soft, young willow suckers. Then, : 
each with a bridle slung over his arm, we pushed 
through the thickets till we came out upon the | 
skirts of the intervale. Just here Frank noticed ' 
a straight and slender sapling which seemed to 
him most desirable for a fishing-rod, and hej 
paused to cut it. 

I have often noted a sort of genial sportiveness 
in fate, who, while laying unpleasant traps for 
our feet, will drop us at the same time a sly hint 
as to the best way of extricating ourselves. { 
! As we tramped across the short grass in the | 








| My heart went right down into my boots, buat 
I knew the effect of a fearless: front and an} 
authoritative voice. 

I twisted the bridle-rein round my wrist, 
holding the bridle itself loosely in my hand ; and | 
when the brute was almost upon us I shouted | 
angrily and hurled the clanking head-piece at his 
face, retaining, of course, my hold upon the reins. | 
With some nervous dread of the badge of his 
subjection, and at the same time startled by the | 
Movement and my cry, the animal swerved aside 
and lashed out at us savagely with his heels as he | 
went past in a great circle. But he had given us 
so wide a berth in his hesitation that his hoofs 
came not within four or five feet of us. ‘ 

Snatching the long sapling from Frank, who | 
kept close at my back and prepared to use his 
bridle as I had done, I faced the animal again. 
Wheeling about, at some thirty or forty paces’ 
distance, the brute repeated his charge. 

This time he was right between us and‘the 
woods wherein we expected to find escape, so I 
ran to meet him, thus gaining eight or ten paces 
toward safety. When he swerved to smite us 
with his heels, he came closer than on his former 
“charge, and we had not more than a foot or two | 
to spare ; but this gave me just the opportunity I 
wished, and with a stinging thwack, I brought 
the lithe sapling down across his glossy haunches. | 
The animal winced, and neighed furiously as he 
plunged away, while Frank and I made another | 
sharp run toward shelter. 

Not daring to run more than a dozen paces, we 
turned again to face our adversary, who came 





“I TWISTED THE BRIDLE-REIN 


ROUND MY WRIST."' 





toward which I had been working our way : and 
Frank, at my command, sprang nimbly into the 
branches, out of harm’s reach. 

At last I breathed freely. Anger took the 
place of alarm, and I prepared to give the animal 
a lesson. He, however, in his wrath at seeing 
Frank escape, grew more bold in his attack. 
Just as I was deciding to carry the war into my 
enemy’s country, the enemy dashed in upon 
me so desperately that had I not swung myself 
round the tree-trunk, my brains would have been 
dashed out by those lightning heels. But having 
escaped that assault, the opportunity was mine. 

Shortening my grip upon the sapling, I brought 
the heavy butt, with a two-handed swing, down 
upon the side of the brute’s head, just back of 
his ear. The stroke brought him to his knees, 
and I followed it up with a shower of cutting 
lashes on neck and nose and flank. Half-dazed 
with the blow upon that tender spot behind 
the ear, the animal moved off, snorting and 
whinnying and coughing. I followed him up 
relentlessly, chiding him at the same time in an 
indignant voice; and presently he seemed to 
remember his position. He broke away from 
me in a long gallop, and disappeared across the 
island; and Frank, applauding vociferously, 
came down out of his tree. 

We rested for awhile under that tree, and 
Tecovered our breath and steadied our shaken 
nerves. Each of us also congratulated the other 
upon his distinguished tactics in so memorable a 
campaign. Then we decided to have our ride, as 
if nothing had happened. We strolled off over 
the intervale, in the same direction as that 
which our adversary had taken, and succeeded 
in capturing two good-natured nags. In the 
course of an hour’s canter about the island, we 
several times encountered the redoubtable stallion 
of Mr. Moses Lunt; but the beast did not even 
condescend to acknowledge our acquaintance. 
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Worcester it has been approved by popular | 
suffrage as a standard for all city employés. It 
is for the interest of both capital and labor that 
so serious a change should be made—if it is to 
be made at all—with the least possible disturbance 
to business. 


A British soldier's letter relates how, at | 
Glencoe, as he was about to transfix an elderly 
Boer with a bayonet, his ankle “turned” and he 
fell. His opponent, with clubbed gun, came at 
him vengefully; but a younger Boer intervened 
and averted the impending blow. The older man, | 


COMPANION. ‘ 
resentment which will come to fruit in the next | a man is found to be serving a term of three 
day of reckoning; while the spirit of justice, | years for killing fish with dynamite ; a Wiscon- 
whose motto is “to live and let live,” must as’ sin baker has had to pay a tine and spend six 
surely bring the harvest of peace and good-will. | weeks in jail for sleeping three nights in his 
It makes all the difference in the world whether bakery; a New York man tampered with an 
employers and employed shall live and labor antomatic ballot machine; a California nurse 
together as friends or hate and hurt each other , neglected to report to a doctor that a baby’s eyes 
ag enemies. Unquestionably “the man who has | were intlaned. 
labor to sell has as many rights as the man who | “T was convicted for watering a bicycle path,” 
wants to buy;” but neither will get on well till; says an Ohio street-sprinkler. “I tapped a 
he can look at the situation through the other’s | telegraph- wire,” states another; “and I sold 
eyes. kerusene that was not up to the fire test,” declares 
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We commend especially the stories of four 
popular writers: Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
and Mr. C. A. Stephens. 


still implacable, strove to accomplish his purpose, i 
but the pleadings of the younger prevailing, he | 
turned wrathfully away. Ilis preserver propped 
the Englishman against a rock, refreshed him 
axe from his water-bottle, “and then," concludes the 
That the late Lord Playfair s name =. idier, “he gives me a cigar and carries me on 
did not belie his principles, is emphasized by ' )i, pack down the hill. When he gets to the | 
a recent remark of the Hon. James Bryce: ’ bottom he puts me down, and says, ‘They'll find ' 
“Whenever Playfair made a statement, you Voy here all right.’ Then he shakes my hand | 
knew it was right.” Toward friend or rival, it; and bolts, and our patrol soon picked me up.” 
is never fair play to deal in inaccuracies. One hopes that the merey and humanity di 
played by this chivalrous Boer may be shown | 
him, should his needs ever require them. | 


| 

General Buller is reported to have promised 
to eat his Christmas dinner in Pretoria, and has 
been well ridiculed for his rash speech. It may be 
recalled that in 1793, referring to the war between 
England and France, William Pitt, one of the 
greatest of statesmen, confidently said: “This 
will be a short war. It will certainly end in one 
or two campaigns.” Yet it practically lasted 
twenty-two years. General Buller has erred in 
distinguished company. 


Miss Sewell, the English lady who wrote 
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PLAN COOLLY. 


What to ourselves in passion we propose, 
The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 
Shakespeare. 


———_~+e»—____ 


The “Open Door” in China. 
F the United States had followed the example 
of Russia, Germany and England, she would . 


| 


that charming autobiography of a horse entitled 
“Black Beauty,” sold the manuscript to a 
publisher for twenty pounds. Chiefly through 
the efforts of the American Humane Society, 
more than two millions of copies have been put 


have picked out an eligible bit of the Chinese , 
coast and a rich section of land behind it, and | 
demanded from China a ninety-nine years’ lease, | 
with other concessions. 

Probably this country would have obtained 


in circulation. Mr. Angell, editor of Our Dumb , what it asked for, inasmuch as China is not in a} 
Animals, who has procured the printing of two | position to refuse demands urgently made. But 
hundred arid twenty thousand copies, is now | Such # course, besides being an act of doubtful 
directing its translation into various languages. Morality, would have entailed large responsibili- 
If the horses could but know their benefactor! _. ties, and at the best the privileges which were 

= secured would have been restricted to the leased 

There is one sphere of woman’s activity | territory. : 

which is not the subject of the familiar criticism | A better and wiser course was pursued. Under 
that the work had better be left tothe men. The | Present treaty arrangements with China, all the 
New York Sun publishes a record, which does | privileges given to subjects of the “most favored 
not purport to be complete, of notable gifts and | nation” are secured to Americans. They have 
bequests by women during the year just ended. 1 built up a trade with China which comes next to 
The millions bestowed on various philanthropic | that of Great Britain, among Western nations, 
objects, using the term in its broadest sense, bear and is increasing more rapidly than that ot any 


witness alike to the generous spirit of the givers, other country. China's purchases of American 


MIND. 


*T1s mind alone, 
Worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free forever. 
Thomas Moore. 
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“Tight” Money and Speculation. 


T 


HE “tight? money market, of which so 
much has been heard recently at Eastern 
financial centres, harmed speculators in 


' stocks far more than it did men engaged in 


commerce. The explanation is simple. When 
money is in plentiful supply, men borrow it freely 
and buy stocks with it. Prices rise; profits are 
realized ; more money is borrowed. 

Then the rates for money go up; the banks 
call in the loans which they bave made; there is 
a Tush to turn stucks intu money, and prices go 
down as rapidly as they rose. Those who lose 
the fictitious profits, and those who bought too 
late and had no profits to lose, imagine that a 
calamity has happened: but general business is 
not even seriously affected unless the depression 
in the stock-market is grave and long continued. 

Much of this agitation arises from the widely 
extended practice of speculating on “margins.” 


| The man who buys shares on a mangin does 


not really buy them at all. He does not own 
nor expect to own them. Le practically bets a 
certain sum per share that the stock will rise. 
The small payment which he makes on the 
shares is virtually a wager. 

When a stock which sells for one hundred 
dollars a share advances ten dollars, the man 
who has really invested in it makes ten per cent. 
on his investment by the rise in price: but the 
man who has put up a margin of ten dollars on 
it makes one hundred per cent. on his money. 
He has taken ten times as much risk as the other. 
On the other hand, if the price drops ten dollars, 


a third. 
If the old lawgivers were to extend their tour 
of investigation still farther, they might learn of 
i men fined or imprisoned for dropping advertising 
matter in letter chutes; for gambling by means 
of “slot machines ;” and for countless other 
offences, the very means for committing which 
; Were unknown one hundred years ago. 
| Thus the statite-books record the march of 
civilization, proclaiming the increased richness 
| of life, and suggesting opportunities and respon- 
' sibilities unknown even to the preceding genera- 
‘tion, Young men of to-day are apt to hear 
much about the growing fierveness of competition 
and the increasing difficulties of making a living; 
but the student of progress will not need to go far 
! into the past to find an answer to the argument. 





a 


Madcaps in War. 


HE recklessness displayed by British gen- 
t erals and officers in war is partially 

explained by their eagerness to obtain 
personal advancement by bold and brilliant 
| strokes. Decorations, promotions and peerages 
‘ have for a long time been the rewards of officers 
' who have taken high risks in warfare and exhib- 
ited audacity and dashing gallantry. British 
| officers have unconsciously formed the habit of 
| looking out for their own interests rather than 
| of considering the safety of the soldiers fighting 
! behind them. 
| The officers are, with few exceptions, men of 
high birth and good social position. Gen. [lector 
Macdonald, the hero of Omdurman, is almost 
| the only prominent figure in the army who has 
risen from the ranks. In the navy there is not 
one among the higher officers who has thus risen. 
They have been drawn mainly from the titled 
and wealthy classes, 








{ 
{ 
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and to the general store of unselfishness which 
saves us from the condemnation of being, as a: 


cotton goods, for example. are six times as large 
as they were ten years ago. It would be a serious 


Every British officer is eager for a chance to 
distinguish himself in a campaign so as to win 
medals and decorations and get on in the service. 
Slow, plodding work in the army is considered 
dull and old-fashioned. There is a frenzy for 


the real investor loses only ten per cent. and! 
has a solid value left, while the speculator on 
a marzin has lost all that he risked. # ‘ 

So it comes to pass that the speculator on ; 
margins is the first to feel the squeeze of a 


matter if this commerce were to be restricted by 
the division of the richest parts of China among 
other powers, and the grant of exclusive privileges 
to the subjects of those powers. 


nation, in bondage to greed and extravagance. 


Complaints of the chronicles of horrors with 
which the press, or a part of it, teems in this day 2 
and land, are perhaps well founded, but they are _ It was to prevent this result that Mr. Hay, 
not new. Inone of the earliest American papers, , Secretary of State, recently asked of all the 
printed before Franklin began his editorial career, | governments concerned written agreements that 
an apology for lack of good news was based on the rights which the United States now has 
the ground that the English prints were “gen- | should be respected in future arrangements with 
erally stufft with Robberies, Cheats, Fires,; China; in other words, that any power which 
Murders, Bankruptcies, Promotions of some leases Chinese territory should do so subject to 
and Hanging of others.” That was a century | the American right of ejual privileges. All the 
and three-quarters ago. If we are no better than | governments concerned have agreed to the prop- 
in those days, we are assuredly no worse. ‘ osition, and thus by honorable and peaceable 

oo negotiation the United States secures more than 

By a law of Iowa, no intoxicants can be , would have been gained by the occupation of 
sold within three miles of the State Agricultural | Chinese territory. 

School. The friends of the State University, Incidentaly, another advantage follows. China 
at Iowa City, are naturally asking why that is made to feel that the United States is a friend, 
institution should not be equally protected. not an enemy taking advantage of her straits to 
In Boston, no saloon is permitted within three drive a hard bargain with her: and the prospect 
hundred feet of a schoolhouse. Thus the ques- of a dismembennent of the Chinese Empire is ; 
tion of prohibition balances itself on compromises. diminished, since a prime inducement to such ' 
License and local option both imply the right of action, the hope of exclusive privileges, is with- 
restriction, partial or entire. Whether deemed , drawn. 
necessary or unnecessary, the drinking-house is | 

generally under suspicion, and is felt to be an 

evil. | 
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Employer and Employed. 


HE author of “Talks on Labor’—an Eng- 
About ten years ago a young widow with: lish book—remarks that “the workingmen 
three children went to New York seeking seem to exhibit just as much of a disposition 
employment. The eldest child, a boy of fifteen, to use their opportunities against capital in a! 
had been before the mast, and his boyish boast : grinding, oppressive and aggressive way, as the, 
of the different knots he could tie inspired an capitalists do on their side to make hard uses of | 
inventive woman to order of him a screen of tied | the advantages they hold over labor.” On both | 
rope. The effect was so odd and beautiful that | sides of the water this undoubtedly holds true. | 
a paying industry in ropework resulted. By the | But there are many handsome exceptions. 
combined efforts of the family, one daughter has The proprietor of a prosperous industrial 
been enabled to study art in Paris, the other has' establishment in one of our American cities has | 
lately graduated from Cornell, and the boy is a more than once been heard to say that “the; 
civil engineer of much proniise in the govern- employer can always afford to be more reasonable | 
ment service. “ My resources are what Wwe and lenient than the employed, and to give a fair 
ourselves can do,” said Frederick the Great to | hearing even to fancied grievances; for as a rule 
his discouraged generals. The dictum is no less | the advantages are on his side—the advantages 
applicable to each inquirer to-day. of a better education, a larger experience, and a 
oa | superior business position and outlook.” This 
An intelligent master-printer is quoted falls in with the view of our English writer, who | 
as saying to the men of his own trade, “Whether ' says that “between two parties, in any system ; 
we wish for it or not, the eight-hour day is bound ; of wrongs and movement for redress, the remedy 
to come; and instead of wasting our strength in must come from the stronger one.’’ 
vain resistance, we shall find it wiser to consider’ During the present advance in business pros- 
how we can adjust our business to the inevitable: perity, with its resultant increase of profits in: 
change.” Without accepting or rejecting this: many branches of business, there have been many | 
prophecy, we may say with truth that the instances where manufacturers have volunteered 
present agitation seems to follow in the track of ; to raise the rate of wages, and others where it | 
the movement of sixty years ago, which reduced ' has been done grudgingly and only because the 
the working day from twelve or more hours to , operatives “showed their teeth.” 
ten. It is urged by the same reasons; it is met i It requires but little acquaintance with human | 
by the same objections; it wins by the same nature to make it clear that a greedy desire to| 
zigzag advances. In eight states there has | monopolize the benefits of prosperity must plant 
already been friendly legislation ; in Boston and|and nourish that bitter root of distrust and 





“tight”? money market. 
———__~<e»—___ 


Weather Forecasts. 


SNTURY has passed by since the first 
A meteorological society of Europe published 
the “Ephemerides Mannheimensis,” con- 
taining weather observations at many stations. 
From these records Brandes subsequently made 
and studied the first weather-maps. Now every 
civilized land has its daily reports by telegraph 
and cable. 

The United States Weather Bureau bases its 
forecasts on two hundred stations, and last 
summer Professor Moore added sixteen kite 
stations for determining the condition of the 
air high above the ground. The country has 
extended its lines to the West Indies, and is 
hoping to reach Hawaii and Alaska; Canada 
has added the Bermudas, and is stretching toward 
the Klondike. European bureaus are moving 
toward a special cable to Iceland. 

Such outlying stations are very important for 
the protection of the nearer reziuns, but no mere 
increase in observers will enable us to predict 
accurately farther ahead or in greater detail than 
we now do. 

What is first needed is a more profound study 
of the forces that affect the weather. The crying 
need of meteorology is not more stations, but 
more study. The highest talent for scientific 
investigation is called for. There are no problems. 
more difficult than those that concern the weather, 
and none more important. Te who solves one 
of these will benefit the whole world and merit a 
great reward. 

The endowment at any university of a special 
school for meteorvlogical research will mark the 





beginning of a bright era in the history of this , 


science, and will benefit humanity. 
Ss 


New Crimes. 


VERY point of view which affords an 
extended retrospect, makes plain the 
+ wonderful progress of civilization to which 

this century has contributed so much. 

The United States member of the International 
Prison Commission finds such a point of view in 
the penal laws which the states of the Union 
have enacted during the last few years. He 
imagines Draco and Solon, the great lawgivers 
of the Greeks, making a tour of our prisons and 
reformatories, and asking the various inmates 
what offences they had committed. 

A man in a Virginia jail replies: “I killed 
a partridge on the second of February.” 4 
Massachusetts druggist says: “I sold cocaine 
without a doctor’s prescription.’ In Tennessee 





‘ madcap adventure and reckless audacity, and in 
| South Africa some of the British reverses have 
been at least partially due to this cause. 


—__~>—___—_. 


'Some Bits of Congressional Biography. 


OME interesting bits of personal and family 
S history are scattered through the blograph- 

Ieal sketches of the new Congressional 
Directory. 

One of the new congressmen mentions the fact 
that he was born In an emigrant wagon while 
his parents were on the way to the Pacific coast. 
He comes back now to represent in Congress one 
of the Pacific states which his father and others 
like him helped to create. 

Another was born in Ireland, and began active 
life as a sigu-painter. A third was formerly 3 
molder. A fourth was a mule-driver in the 
Pennsylvania mining district until he was sixteen 
years old. A fifth started as section-hand on a 
rallroad, and was afterward for five years a 
cowboy, but he found time to read and study, and 
became first a teacher and later a lawyer. 

These instances show that in the United States 
humble birth and the lack of early advantages do 
uot prevent men from getting on. Sound health, 
| a resolute purpose and uprightness of character 
| count for more than lineage. Often the very 
| obstacles which in some countries would be 
i Insurmountable prove stepping-stones to success; 
;for the effort made to overcome difficulties 
strengthens the faculties which are essential to 
the inost useful manhood. 

It was Doctor Holland who said: “We rise by 
the things that are under our feet,” and this is 
hardly less true of adverse circumstances than of 


evil habits. 
A sleepy-looking eyes, a large mouth and 
a thick nose played a prominent part, 

applied last winter to one of those face-doctors 
who profess to produce a beautiful countenance 
out of the most unpromising materials. The 
treatment which would be required in her case 
was thus outlined to her: 

Daily compression of the nose, five hours. 

Massage, four separate half-hours at regular 
intervals. 

Application of lotions, plasters, and so forth, 
two hours daily. 

Surgical operation on eyelids, requiring the eyes 
| to remain closed for two weeks. 
| Mouth drill, to produce a pleasing expression of 
| the lips, one hour in the morning and one in the 
| evening. 
| The patient read this schedule through carefully. 
| «This treatment occupies all the waking hours 
| of the day, 1 suppose?” she said. 

“Yes,” was the cheerful reply. 

“How long a time would the cure take?” 

“We could not promise entire alteration under 
six months.”” 

“Six.inonths’ absorption of my mind in the 


Making Over Her Face. 


YOUNG woman, with a face in which 
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annearance of mv face! Why it would give mea nine she went. and said -Whistt Noroag—Number | For relievine Concha. Sore Throat. Asthma | 





DORN your komes with 

Ficus, Ferns, Pulms and 
other leaf and” Flowering 
Plants. We have 41 Green. 
houses full; also hundreds of 
car loads of 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 


Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, 
% Choicest new and old. Mail 
} size postpaid, safe arrival 






= and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Direct deal will save you money, try it. jegant cat- 
alog free. 46th year. 1000 acres. 44 greenhouses, 


Yael 8 aura 
HARVEST BE? 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson &Co.’s seeds,astheyarethe 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 
bothhemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogue of 


. 
Everything “,.Garden 
is a 190-page book,.9xI1 inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 
Totraceadvertising, and giveour Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution,we 
makethe following unusually liberal offer: 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25-cenf'cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Perer Henverson & Co. 
TLANDT S' NEW YORK 
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HEY say he’s the best little boy in the 
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| He never does anything wrong; 
Though he wears an old jacket that’s faded 
and brown, 
They say that he’s never been known to frown, 
And he’s good as the day is long. 
And if I am careless or tired of play, 
And leave all my toys on the floor, 
They make such a fuss, and they always say 
That my things had better be given away 
To that good little boy next door. 


He must be a dreadfully good little boy 
If he’s like what I’ve heard them say. 

He loves to bring in the cows at night, 

And thinks it is silly to play with a kite, 
And would rather study than play. 

No matter how hard I try to do right, 
It’s just no use any more; 

For it’s: “Oh, don’t, Teddy!” from morning 

till night, 

And: “Teddy, I wish you were half as polite 

As that good little boy next door.” 


Why Is it I hate to go after the cows, 
And study at school all day? 

Why is it I always break my toys, 

And can't get along without making a noise? 
And why do I like to play? 

But if I’m not anxious to pick up the chips, 
Or sleep on the garret floor, 

Or rock the baby on rainy days, 

They always speak of the willing ways 
Of that good little boy next door. 


I often watch for that good little boy 
That I hear so much about; 

But I never see his face at the door, 

Or hear him talking, and then, what’s more, 
He never seems to come out. 

But I think if I knew him quite well, you see, 
And coaxed him to tell me, or 

Watched how he does It, it seems to me, 

That some day or other I really might be 
Like that good little boy next door. 


———_———_~»>—____ 


Her Life for her Jewels. 


'N a New Jersey city not very 
long ago a dwelling-house, 
occupied by a large family, 
took fire in a sudden and 
unaccountable way. It was 
late in the afternoon, and 
the ladies were up-stairs dressing for dinner. 

Among them was a beautiful girl who was 
just making her début in society. For her the 
world was made up of parties and dances and 
dinners. She was in the flush of her first social 
triumphs, with life and the world before her, and 
her fond father and mother had lavished upon 
her all the luxuries that wealth could buy. Her 
dresses and jewels were the envy of all her girl 
friends. 

When the fire broke out, the ladies made a 
dash for the stairs, but these were already in 
flames, and escape was cut off from below. 
‘They ran to the windows, and shrieked for help. 
The fire-engines were coming, but by the time 
they reached the house the flames had made 
frightful headway. 

The firemen raised their ladders to the window 
of the room where the poor women stood. The 
young lady welcomed the certainty of rescue 
with lively joy. She was too sure. In the 
moment while she waited her turn on the ladder 
she thought of her jewels. Before any one could 
stop her the rash creature had rushed back into 
the blinding smoke. 
they heard her say. 

Hers was the next room, and upon the bureau 
lay her casket of diamonds. In vain the firemen 
called her, and tried to follow her; the flames 
drove them back. In a minute more the house 
was a raging furnace. 

The next morning, in the ruins, the firemen 
discovered an unrecognizable body. But clutched 
in one charred hand was a small metal box that 
somehow had escaped destruction. It was the 
jewel-case for which the girl had thrown away 
her precious life. The gems were all safe, but 
their worth could not ransom their owner. It 
was too late. 

How many forget that what is too dearly 
bought can never be enjoyed! They who sacrifice 
a vital value for a vanity lose both the treasure 
and its price. For a life that takes both time and 
eternity in its compass such waste has a fearful 
Meaning. 
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Noise versus Numbers. 


OR those who have begun to fear that the 
critics may destroy the Bible utterly, and 
who look upon these critics as mighty in 

numbers, the following story is quoted. The 
analogy is apparent. 

A man with a look of business on his face 
came to a hotel-keeper, and asked him if he 
would buy two car-loads of frogs’ legs. 

“Two car-loads ?”’ said the man, in amazement. 
“Why, I could not use them in twenty years!’’ 
“Well, will you buy half a car-load?” ‘‘No.” 


“I shall have time enough,”’ | 


THE YOUTH’S 


“Twenty or thirty bushels ?”” 
or thirty dozens?” “No.” 
“Yes.” 

A few days later the man returned with three 
pairs of legs. 

“Ts that all?” asked the landlord. “Yes; the 
fact is that I live near a pond, and the frogs 
made so much noise that I thought there were | 
millions of them. But I dragged the pond with | 
‘a seine, drained it and raked it, and there were 
) only three frogs in the whole place.” 


“No.” “Twenty 
“Two dozen?” 


——_+o>—____ 


Pulling Teeth in Old Times. 


S which have come down from earlier centu- 
ries. The Congressional Library at Washington, 
among thousands of such works, possesses one 
on surgery, which was translated into English 
and published in London, in 1649. It had been 
written seventy years before by a Frenchman 
named Ambroise Paré, who was the greatest 
surgeon of his time. In the preface, which is | 
dedicated to Henry II1., “the most Christian King 


of France and Poland,” the author says: 

pain, in the illustration and amplification of 

seem to have nothing wherein it may excee 
a 

some things.” 

surgical attainments of this wise man. In the 

Ambroise Paré are as follows: 

back his head between the tooth drawer’s legs; 


OME of the most interesting books in any 
great library are the quaint old volumes 


“For God is my witness, and all good men know 
that [ have labored fifty years with all care and 
chirurgery; and have so certainly touched 
the work’ whereat I aimed, that antiquity ma; 
us, beside the glory of invention; nor posterit 
anything left but a certain small hope to ad 

To the reader of to-day it will look as if posterity 
had added a great many very large things to the 
matter of pulling teeth, perhaps the best known 
of all surgical operations, the directions of 

“Therefore for the better plucking out a tooth, 
the patient shall be placed in a low seat, bending 


then the tooth drawer shall deeply scarify about 
the tooth, separating the gums therefrom with the 
instruments.” 

If the tooth is then loose, it may be shaken out; 
otherwise, various three-pointed instruments are 
recommended for use. The learned author says 
that unless the tooth-drawer knows his business 
well, he is liable to force out three teeth at once, 
“oftentimes leaving tt untouched which causes 


the pain.” 

the author’s rules of surgery 

while others would now be pronounced | 
worthless. Here is a fair sample: “You shall) 
comfort the patient with hope of recovery, even 
when there is danger of death.” This is another: 


some remain | 


“Grief is for none but such as‘are very fat.” 
Doctor Paré’s whole book is an impressive 
reminder that the progress of knowledge has been 


in the direction of simpltelty. All Tees ee ns 
like those for tooth-pulling, would now be regarded 
as extremely gnd unneceysarily complicated. 
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Left in Sleeping - Cars. 


HE sleeping-car is one of the conveniences 
of modern life. It permits commercial 
travellers and others, who have to go from 
elty to city, to do their business by day and their 
travelling by night. Thus no time is lost; and 


But the sleeping-car has some disadvantages, 


It is a great place in which to lose things. When. 
the porter rouses the occupant of a berth who 
wants to get out at a way station in the early 
morning, the passenger, in his hurry and sleepi- 
ness, often leaves some article behind him. This 
is so common that the railroads have adopted a 
| system for the collection and return of such prop- 
{erty. The porters, the conductors, the strippers 
and the cleaners, each in turn search the cars, 
and any articles tucked away in the berths, under 
seats or carpets, or behind steam-pipes, are taken 
to the nearest terminal station. If not called for 
promptly, they are forwarded to headquarters. 


Near the Grand Central Station in New York is 
a lost-article bureau, into which things come from 
all points—from Seattle to Bangor. The list of 
articles on hand awaiting owners usually includes 
purses, Jewelry, railroad tickets, wearing apparel 
and slecping-gowns. Sets of false teeth are said 
to be quite commonly left in the cars, while on 
one occasion the porter found a wooden leg. An 
; excited nurse-maid once left a baby behind in the 
sleeper; the little fellow was well taken care of 
by the trainmen until restored to his parents. 

‘Many things lost in the cars can never be found. 
Sometimes an absent-minded man will wear off 
the wrong overcoat, but will be so well satisfied 
with the exchange that he will say nothing about 
it, while the other man may be clamoring loudly, 
but in vain, for his own coat. 


| 
| 
——<+o>—___ 


Helping the Cripple. 


T was a pathetic procession of boys and girls 
that slowly wended its way through the hot 
furnaces that are called streets in other 

months than July and August. It was made up 
of the ragged, the starved, the asphyxiated, the 
outcasts, whom the Fresh Air Fund was providing 
with one ever-to-be-remembered day of cool 
breezes and plenty of food upon the city bay. 
Each boy and girl had the coveted ticket clutched 
in his or her hand. Some of them were almost 
too weak to walk to the barge, that meant to these 
parched lives a breath of heaven. 

In this pitiful procession was a cripple. He had 
bravely started in line with his stronger comrades. 
He had not enjoyed a restful sleep for nobody 
knows how many torrid nights; he nad not eaten 
a full meal for nobody knows how many intolera- 
ble days. His eyes burned from weakness and 
the heat, and his legs almost refused action. But 
ahead was the barge. When on board of that he 
would have a happy day upon the water. The 
ebildren near him cried out in an ecstasy of 
anticipation. But the little cripple lagged behind. 
The torture of walking was too great for the child 
to bear, and he stumbled and fell. 

“Hullo! Where’s Ted?” cried a boy, looking 
round. “Hurry up, Ted!” 


Ted tried to smile. He was ready to cry from 
fear, lest he could not get to the barge. Just then 


to save time seems to be the great American fdea. { 


besides being for most people very uncomfortable. ; 


| beggar! 


COMPANION. 


boy hardly. bigger than _the cripple, who said. 
simply. “Never ye mind, Ted, I’ll carry ye.” Ans 
the lad bent and took the cripple in his puny arms, 
and sta; Bering, carried him several blocks, The 
load and the heat finally beat him down. 

“Here, you, Jim! Drop him! I’ take him now!”” 
shouted another lad, whose sympathies had at 
once been aroused. Like the first lad, he was no 
bigger than Ted, but he knew the little cripple 
and had too kind a heart to have his little frien 
disappointed. 

The inhuman blocks seemed to grow longer and 
longer. The river and the barge seemed to recede 
to an impossible distance. But the boys passed 
the cripple bravely down the line. ‘hen one 
could no longer carry the burden from sheer 
wished they could help, and said so with many a 
hearty word; and thus the procession moved on. 

It so happened that a gentleman saw the last 
boy totter and drop the cripple. He noticed also 
the look of despair upon the face of the disabled 
child, a look reflected in the faces of the children 
near him; for the boat was still some distance 
away, and the strength of the boys was spent. 

The good Samaritan hesitated a moment; | then 
with a smile he shouldered the helpless lad, and 
exclaiming, “Come on, boys!” he carried him to 
the river’s brink, and placed him tenderly under 
the awning upon the boat. The little beggars 
cheered him as he set their comrade down, but it 
never occurred to them that their kindness had 
only been passed on to him. The man went his 
way, but his act lighted the whole day to the 
passer-by who saw It. 


VE -30NG OF SONGS 








By Forrest Crissey 





Ah! poet vainly striving for a theme 
To voice the unformed music of the heart, 
And catch within the cunning net of art 
The faint elusive phantoms of thy dream: 


Leave lonely fields, and yet more lonely throngs, 
And in the kindly twilight stand before 
The meanest cabin; from its open door, 

In low, sweet strains, will float the song of songs, 


As soft the mother’s eyes yearn o’er her child, 
And from her crooning lips, like incense rare, 
She breathes the vespers of her mother-care 

Above the lids its music hath beguiled. 


—_—_——__+. 





A Spanish Beggar. 


HE beggar in Spain has more pride than the 
self-supporting citizen of another country. 


from time immemorial occupied a certain step at 
the entrance to a certain church, where he held 
out his hat for alms from arriving worshippers. 
To this church there came every day a certain 
well-to-do gentleman, to offer up his prayers, and 
this gentleman was accustomed to deposit a ten- 
centavo piece in the waiting beggar’s hat as he 
came up the stairs. 

But it happened that the gentleman fell ill, and 
for two weeks was confined to his bed. As soon 
\as he was able to be out again he resumed his 
attendance at dally worship, and as he passed up, 
he put his coin in the beggar’s hat, and was goin, 
oo nte: the church. The beggar seized his coat 


“Pardon me, sefior caballero,” he said, “but 
have you not a little account to settle with me?” 
“What?” asked the gentleman. 
with you? What do you mean?” 
* y, yes,” said the beggar. ‘You are accus- 
tomed, are you not, to give me ten centavos as 
you come in?” 
“Well, have I not just given you the coin?” 
“Ah, but you give me ten centavos every day. 
You have not been here for fourteen days. There- 
fore you owe me one hundred and forty centavos!” 
“Get out!” answered the gentleman. ‘This is 
alms, not a salary, and I owe you no alms when | 
am absent!” 
The beggar drew himself u Joftily, 
back the ten-centayo piece to the fen leman. 
“Well, then,” he exclaimed, “If you have no 
and get another 
do with youl” 


more honor than that, you can 
I shall have no more 


——_+4+—__—_ 


Left Out. 


HETHER thoughtlessness 1s worse than 

ingratitude, or the same thing under a 

different name, is a problem that once 
engaged the mind of a prominent Cleveland man. 
Mayor Farley explains the circumstances to the 
Plain Dealer: 

“The first city directory of Cleveland appeared 
in 1837,” said Mayor Farley, “and it was published 
by a stranger named Macabe or McCabe. It was 
largely a labor of love on the part of Clevelanders. 

“McCabe got one man to write an introduction 
for him, another to do the historical part, a third 
to make a sort of legal appendix to his book,—all 
for the love of the worK,—and my father was 
selected to do the financiering. He went to see 
the printer, and guaranteed him his pay for the 

ol 


“Moreover, he assured McCabe’s other creditors 
that the thing was all right, and in a general way 
he stood behind the enterprise, and became in a 
manner responsible for it. When the book came 
out, my father’s name did not appear in it. 

“If [am not mistaken he made some remarks 
upon that occasion, but I can’t recall his exact 


words.”” 
| that is acquired in the schoolroom, however 
important that small part may be. General 
Forrest, of the Confederate service, was a striking 
instance of a successful man whose teaching came 
entirely from life. 
on horseback, and one of his daily duties was, in 
company with other boys of his age, to take the 
horses to water in a neighboring stream. His 
biographer recounts one of his carly experiences. 


On the road they usually took there lived a 
neighbor who owned two ferocious dogs, which 


+» 


Both Parties Scared. 
T is but a small part of a man’s education 


youngsters on their fleet-footed horses. This was 

eat fun for the urchins, who felt perfectly safe 
from their point of vantage on horseback, and no 
doubt the ferocity of the animals had been culti- 
vated by the natural proclivities of their two- 
legged tormentors to tease them, by yelling and 
throwing stones as they rode by. 

On one occasion, the future cavalryman was 
riding a colt not yet broken. As he approached the 
home of his natural enemies, the dogs rushed out. 








there ran out from the head of the procession a 


in such ferocious tashion that as they came within 


exhaustion, another picked the lad up. The girls | 


It is related that in Madrid a beggar had | 


“An account | 


and flung : 


His boyhood was largely spent. 


on all occasions would rush out and bark at the | 
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a few feet of him the horse bounded suddenly to 
, one side and threw its terrified rider into what he 
supposed to be the literal jaws of death. 

Springing to his feet as he struck the earth, and 
proceeding to obey the first great impulse to run 
away, the boy noticed to his surprise that the dogs 
had fied, and left him master of the field. 

In after years General Forrest said that never 
in all his life had he had such a fright. He 
, fully believed that the dogs would rend him in 

pieces the instant he struck the ground. It wasa 
precious lesson to him, which he later turned to~ 
account. It taught him the value of a bold attack, 
even when he knew he was inferior in strength to 
the enemy. 


te 


A Whale’s Maternal Love. 
HE sperm-whale is not a tond mother, and 
often deserts her offspring at the appear- 


I ance of danger. The humpback, however, 
is both a devoted and a courageous mother, and 
will protect her young, regardless of her own pain 
and danger. Mr. Bullen, in his ‘Cruise of the 
Cachalot,” the narrative of a whaling voyage, 


describes the killing of a cow humpback whose 
mother-love was wonderful. 


The Cachalot was cruising off Vavau, a group 
of the Friendly Islands, and one day, just before 
night, the spout of a whale was seen. A careful 
bearing was taken of the spot, and an hour before 
daybreak the next morning the boats were 
lowered and rowed to the bay where the spout 
had been seen. 

While the men were resting on their oars the 
placid breathing of a whale was heard, and the 
crews, straining their eyes, saw a pale, shadow: 
column of white shimmering against ‘the dar! 
mass of the cliff, not a quarter of a mile away. 

Dipping their oars carefully, so that no sound 
might alarm the whale, they approached near 
enough for the harpooner of the head boat to dart 
two harpoons into the huge body. The whale 
took not the least notice of the thrusts. The 
astonished whalers saw a youngling closely nes' 
ling to her side. The small body, embraced by the 
long, wing-like fin, was pressed to the mother’s 
massive breast. er only thought, although she 
must have suffered intense pain, was to protect 
her baby, not more than five days old. 

‘The calf sought to escape from the enfolding fin, 
making all sorts of 
mother, although the 





uny struggles, while the 
lood streamed from her 
wounds, hardly moved from her position. Once, 
as the deep thrust of a lance entered her vitals, 
she raised her massive flukes high in alr; but in 
that throe of agony she remembered the possible 
danger to her young one, and the tremendous tail! 
was laid as softly upon the water as If it had been 


a feather fan. 
rmit sentiment to inter- 


But whalemen never 
he crews saw the mother 


fere with their work. 
die, holding the calf to her side; then with a single 
hey were intent on 


lance-thrust they killed it. TI! 


“ile,” not on an exhibition of maternal love. 


———+0 


Officers’ Difficulti€s. 


N inexperienced military officer is sure to 
A encounter grave difficulties in the practical 
management of soldiers in the fleld. An 
English journal represents a scene at a general 
inspection of a volunteer battalion, in which 
Lieutenant Tompkins—an excellent fellow but a 
poor soldier—is called out to show the general 
and the British public what he knows. Says the 
general: 
“Now, sir, you have the battalion in quarter- 


column, facing south. How would you get it into 
line, in the quickest possible way, facing north- 





, sir,” says Lieutenant Tompkins, after 
fruitless consideration, “‘do you know, that's 
what I’ve always wondered!” 

This officer’s Ingenuity was not equal to that 
of Abraham Lincoln, when he was a captain of 
Illinois volunteers in the Blackhawk War. Mr. 
Norman Hapgood, in his “Life of Lincoln,” relates. 
that during this campaign Lincoln once had his 
company marching in a column twenty men wide, 
when he was suddenly confronted with a high 
fence with an open gate, through which only one 
man could pass at a time. He had no idea of the 
proper way to get his men into single file, so he 
halted the company and said: 

“This company: js dismissed. But it will come 
toy ther immediately after getting through that 
gate!” 

————~r1>—__—_—__ 


A Famous Name. 


E have all heard of the gentleman who 

had no interest in New England monu- 

ments and statues until he came upon 
the equestrian statue of Ethan Allen at Burling- 
ton, Vermont. In that he was Interested at once, 
because he thought it was a statue of the race- 
horse called “Ethan Allen.” The case is matched 
by a story told by a Washington paper. 


This paper relates that Senator B. and Colonel 
P. of Kentucky were talking earnestly at the 
capital, when Representative C. of Texas came 
along and said: ““What are you talking about, 
gentlemen?” 

“Horses,” answered the senator. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the representative. “ Why 
don’t you talk about something worth while? 
Why don’t you discuss literature, or something to 
improve your minds?” 

Colonel P. stood silent, but the senator said: 
“What kind of literature would you recommend?” 

“I like the poets,” answered Mr. C. “I am 
particularly fond of Tennyson and Longfellow.” 

Hereupon Colonel P.’s attention was aroused. 
“Longfellow!” he exclaimed. “Oh yes, I knew 
Longfellow. e was the greatest horse ever bred 


in Kentucky!” 

| creditable a history in point of ireedom from 
domestic broils as that of Deacon Kendrick, 

of Dashville. 


The deacon and his wife were celebrating 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. A large con- 
course of relatives and friends had assembled at 
the old homestead, a splendid dinner had been 
served and eaten, and the speeches, without 
which no anniversary of this kind is considered 
to be complete, were in progress. 

“In all these fifty years, my friends,” said 
Neighbor Brown, in the course of his remarks, 
“as T have been told a hundred times and believe 
to be true, our venerable friend and his wife have 
never exchanged a cross word. Is it not s0, 
deacon?” 

“Yes, that’s true,” replied the deacon. 

“Ts it not so, sister?” asked Mr. Brown, address- 
ing Mrs. Kendrick. 

“Yes,” she replied, with a twinkle in her eye. 
“Abner may have given me & cross word now and 
then, -but I’ve never answered back.” 
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Their Remarkable Record. 
T would be well if all families could point to as 
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{ if HE MAN 


//-— LWT THE 
WOODEN LEG. 


y 
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\ It was Saturday morn- 
ing, and a fine lot of snow 
had fallen during the 
night—two facts which, 
taken together, suited 
Danny exactly, and very 
soon after breakfast he 
took his sled out for a 
grand good time. 

But when he reached 
the gate he stood still in 
surprise. Such queer 
tracks there were in the | 
fresh snow! There was 
the print of a man’s 
foot,—a big one, too,— 
and then where there 
should have been another 
like it, was just a round 
hole, and so on down the 
street went these peculiar 
tracks. 

Danny looked at them 
a few moments; then 
followed them along the 
walk, turned a corner 
with them, and so kept 
on until they led him 
right up to the porch of 
Mr. Johnson’s grocery 
store. They were not 
on the porch itself, 
because Mr. Johnson’s 
clerk had swept the snow 
off, but it was quite clear 
that the maker of the 
tracks had gone into the 
store, and since there 
were none going away 
from it, that he was in 
there yet. 

Danny hesitated. He 
wanted to go in, but those 
prints in the snow gave 
hima queer feeling, some- 
how. 

While he was thinking 
about it, the store door 
opened and a man came 
out—a large man with a 
cheery face. He wore 
an old blue overcoat with 
a cape, and his arms were 
full of packages. 

All this, however, 
Danny scarcely saw at 
first. His eyes, which 
were always big, but just 









usual, were fixed on the 
man’s legs, for one of 
them, below the knee, 
was not a real leg at all, | 
but something made of 
wood, fastened in place 
by straps; and Danny 
saw at once that this was | 
what had made those | 
holes in the snow. 

“Well, little chap!”’ the 
man said in a big, cheery 
voice, after a few mo-| 
ments in which, while 
Danny was looking at his 
wooden leg, he was look- | 
ing at Danny. “Never 
see one before, eh ?’” | 

“N-no, sir,” replied | 
Danny, somewhat embar- | 
rassed, and afraid he | 
may have been rude. 
“Please excuse me.” 

“Oh, certainly. Look 
at it all you like,” replied 
the man, stumping along 
. Off the porch, while the 
little boy watched him 
curiously. 

Just then one of the 
packages fell to the 
ground. Danny at once 
sprang forward and 
picked it up. 

“Let me draw ’em all 
for you on my sled!" he 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


exclaimed, eagerly. ‘I can just as well as not. 
I live your way.” 

“You do, eh? How do you know which way 
I live?” inquired Danny’s new acquaintance, 
now quite curious himself. 

“Because I—I saw the tracks go by our house, 
and I wondered what made ‘em, so I came to see.’” 

The man with the wooden leg laughed—a big 
laugh, and cheery, like his face and voice. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, as he arranged 
his packages on the sled. “That’s it, eh? Yes, 
thank you; I’ll be glad to have you haul this 
stuff for me, my man. You see, we only moved 
here yesterday, and I had to skirmish round 
early this morning for provisions. I haven’t got 
much acquainted in this town yet, but if you're 
a fair sample of the folks, I think they must be 
a pretty nice, obliging sort.” 

Danny looked pleased, and they started for 
home. 

“T suppose you are wondering how I came to 














had no beautiful curve in front as regular 
as the writing-master’s exercise on the 
blackboard, but only enough of an upward 
roll so that you could tell the head from 
the tail. As for cushions—cushions! 
Why not stay at home and lie on the lounge and 
have done with it? No, our toboggan was meant 
for business, that is, fun, and no toboggan ever 
did a better business in that line. 

When there had been a bit of a thaw, followed 
by a bit of a freeze, making a bit of a crust, then 
it was time to get out our toboggan and havea 
bit of a slide. As for a chute, we did not believe 
in running in a groove, not we! All the hillsides 
within three miles were our chutes. If it was 
nipping cold, and the crust so light that you 
broke through at every step, perhaps we did not 
go farther than Pet’s Hill; but that was pretty 
tame compared with Catlin’s or Hickok’s. 

At the top of the hill the toboggan, that had 
been swishing along behind as light as a feather | 
and running into our heels as if anxious to get 
away at every little hollow, was brought to the 
fore and pointed. We always pointed it to the 
place we would like to have it go, although if it 
had gone there half the fun would have been lost. 
We tried sometimes to steer, but there was no 
steer in our toboggan. Its will was the wind’s 
| will, and its thoughts were long, long thoughts. 
| That was the fun—not to know where you 





THE SINGING LESSON. 


“Well, there isn’t time for the whole story now, 
so I'll only tell you that I lost the mate to this 
one’’—slapping the whole leg—‘‘in the Battle of 
Antietam, many a long year ago.” 

“Oh, did you?” exclaimed Danny, full of 
interest. ‘‘And will you tell me all about it 
some day, if you please?” 

“I don’t know,” the man replied, seriously. 
“War is a terrible thing, my boy ; but I'll tell you 
something about it, if you will come to see me. 
I can carry the things now. Thank you for 
your help, my little friend.” 

“Oh, I can take them clear home, just as well 
as not,”’ said Danny, and presently he had his 
load at the door of the tiny house—a small house 
for such a big man, he thought to himself. 

The big man and Danny became great chums, 
and although the old soldier with the wooden leg 
and the cheery face and voice soon had very 
many friends in his new home, not one of them 
all held a warmer place in his heart than the little 
boy whose acquaintance he made that snowy 
Saturday morning. c. ALP. 
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O. S. Tobogganing. 


O. S. stands, of course, for old style. Perhaps 
I ought to call it N. S. tobogganing, for it was 
new te us, although probably old to the world. 
For the world is very old and knowing, and has 
tried about everything in the way of fun. 

Our toboggan was old style, at all events. 
It was home-made and not at all handsome. 


Neither was Bud Doble’s nag, if you remember, | 


but he could trot, and our toboggan could go. It 


now were bigger than| have a leg of this kind,” the man continued. were going to bring up, whether you were going | 


| to make straight for a tree or a stump, or take a 
bee-line for a hummock, or whirl off toward the 
fence, or what. The only thing to do, if you 

| saw you were sure to run into a tree or some- 

| thing, was to fall off. And as “off” was such a 
short fall, and the snow was such a soft bed, all 
the penalty we had to pay was a powdering with | 
snow that was good fun until it began to melt | 
and run down your neck. Then it was time to | 
stop laughing and look for the toboggan and 
start for the top again, and then on to another 
hill, steeper and stumpier. And so home, tired . 
and hungry, but on intimate terms with fresh 

| air and snow, and bubbling over with the spirit 
of frolic and freedom. 

| If the boys and girls of to-day love fun, and at 
the same time are not too reckless, they will find 
O. S. tobogganing worth trying. 

Joun Wricut BUCKHAM. 
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FRANCIS had a new suit of overalls, with 
jacket to match, both of which were well supplied | 
with pockets. A friend who had a camera 
snapped it on him, and a few days later delighted | 
him with one of the pictures. With great satis- | 
faction he counted the front pockets, which were 
plainly visible, and then asked, breathlessly and 
almost sternly, as he put his hands on his hip | 
pockets, “Did you det ‘ese potets in bat here, | 
too?” : ce | 

ON the very first morning of Bobby’s visit | 
to grandmamma, he said, very politely but deci- 
dedly, “Tf you please, grandmamma, I don’t want 
nutritious food. 1 want to eat what_I’d rather!” 








Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
CHARADES. 
x 
M % first is not, and no, and nay, 
ut differently expressed ; 
My next, a river, rolls away, 
And never stops to rest. 
My third I make with pen and ink; 
ole is not quickly guessed, I think; 
I can’t describe it,—no one can,— 
It has no model and no plan. 
It. 
My first is an old-fashioned given name, 
‘eminine, I should say; 
My next is small and very round; 
My third we do each day; : 
My, whole is more soothing than summer rain 
n the softest breeze that blows, 
And the blessing it is to the human race, 
Every one who has suffered knows. 


2. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
1 


ile. Behead me, I injure. Be- 


Complete, I be; 
fend. 


head again, I de: 
i. 
Entire, Iam much admired. Behead me, and I 
ama pastime. Behead again, I become a spot. 


3. 
HIDDEN WORDS. 
Eleven Parts of the Human Body. 

“The art called ‘push and push again’ is almost 
lost,” said the teacher. hen he added, “No 
sensible girl or boy, whether Fin, German, French, 
Indian or American, will waste a moment on 

guessing where real thought is needed 

educate the mind. Choose a duty 
and place it high, if you would show to 
others a noble life.” 


4. 


REGULAR CONJUGATIONS. 

_ Rep! each blank by a letter con- 
jpeated aregular verb. Example— 

<. H a you ever heard a barrel 
called a le? 
A simple — I one time penned, 

The work began to — 
And tire me, ere I reached the —. 

1 would have sought your —, 

But you were in yon field so —; 

J saw you scattering —. 







How useful seemed your task! I — 
With envy such a — 
As you performed. Mine only seemed 


Like some slight ornamental — 
Made to pedeck; but useless deemed. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 

One-fourth of rock, one-fifth of clock, 
one-fourth of rule, one-fourth of mule, 
one-third of mat, one-third of bat, 
one-fourth of hush, one-fourth of rush.— 
A celebrated man. 


6. 
CONNECTED SQUARE 
WORDS. 

L 
1. To deserve. 2. To 
avoid. 3. More say- 
age. 4. Thoughts. 5. 

Concise. 
I 

1. To separate. 2. 
A Roman magistrate. 
3. Clear, 4. A girl’s 
name. 5. A fortifica- 
tion. 

1. 

1. A girl’s name. 2. 
A Scripture name. 3. 
A wanderer. 4, A rep- 
resentation. 5. A kind 
of duck, 


7. 
WORDS IN A WORD. 
From the word swal- 


lowed form seventeen 
other words, without transposing a single letter. 


8. 
TRANSPOSED WORDS. 

(Fill the blanks with the same words trans- 
posed.) 

As his — increase, his — increase with them. 

The melody of that — has a — for me. 

Help yourself to — before you — on your jour- 
ney. 
The sums he wastes on — — me. 
They seemed — to — to the plan. 
It is no use to — if the children catch —. 
The mayor touched a — and the — began. 
He took his — with his face to the —. 


9. 
POETS ILLUSTRATED. 


Described by Titles for Pictures. 


1, “ The Jeweller.” 2. “An Old-fashioned Gar- 
ment.” 3. “An Open Upland.” 4, “The Swal- 


low.” 5. “What all the World Loves.” 6. “A 
Highlander.” 7.“A Foggy Day.” 8. ‘The Search.” 
9. “A Seotch Constable.” 10. “A Beach at Low 
Tide.” 11. “A Man of Inches.” 12. “A New 
England City.” 13. “A Low Island." 14. “A 
Sea Realm.” 15. “A Singing Bird.” 16. “A River 
in Italy.” 
10. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
My 423 transports. 12345 travels, 123 in- 


jures. 321 attacks. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Are, sips; ars, is; sir, peas; pa rises; 
aspires; praises; I, a press. 
2. RABBI 
DRYAD 
MERCY 
8s POOL 
CANNA 
3. 1. Bookworm. 2. Bobolinks. 3. Crisis. 4. 
Mastiff. 
. Lely, Landseer, Millet, Rubens, Titian, 
cinirch, Corot, Reynolds, Murillo, Gainsborough, 


Leighton, Bonheur, Raphael Boughton. 








A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVAT 
Edgar S. Maclay. D. Appleton & 


A full and valuable history, dealing thoroughly 
with a subject which interests every American 
boy. 

ABoUT THE WEATHER, By Mark W. Harring: | 
ton. D. Appleton & Co. ‘60 cents. 

A work in a popular style, introducing the 








reader to the laws of storms, calms and clouds. 
THE LISTENING CHILD. Compiled by Lucy W. 
Thacher. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
An admirable selection of poetry for children, 
drawn from the best authors. 
THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By 
Booker T. Washington. Small, Maynard 
Co. $1.50. 
Wise and readable thoughts on this subject by | 
the most eminent man of his race. 
THE BRAVEST OF THEM ALL. By Mrs. Edwin 
Hohler. Macmillan & Co, $1.50. 
A good story for young people, excellently 
adapted to Sunday-school libraries. 
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Nature and Science. 


Great Sart LAKE Dryine U p.—Accord- 
ing to the Irrigation Age the waters of the 
Great Salt Lake in Utah have receded a mile 
within the past year, and some persons think 
that within the coming century this wonderful 
body of water may be completely dried up. The 

* cause of the lowering of the water is ascribed to 
the rapid extension of irrigation ditches, which 
draw their supply from the streams emptying 
into the lake. There is now a “salt desert” not 
far from the lake, which was once covered with 
water. The salt deposit on the fioor of the lake | 
itself is believed to be of great thickness. 

RarnRoAps As PLANT DistRIBUTORS.— 
It has been noticed that many plants, not natives | 
of the locality, are to be found growing in the 
neighborhood of great railroad yards. Sometimes 
the seeds of these plants have been brought 
thousands of miles from their natural habitat. | 
Often they flourish amid their new surround-| 
ings, and gradually spread over the surrounding | 
country. Thus the railroads carry unsuspected | 
emigrants, which travel to and from every point. 
of the compass. In the Mississippi Valley are to | 
be found plants which, within a few years past, 
have been thus brought together, some from the 
Atlantic seaboard, some from the Gulf region, and 
some from the other side of the Rocky Mountains. 

Corn-STALKS TURNED TO AccouNT.— 
The American Agriculturist shows how corn- 
stalks, formerly almost a waste product, have 
lately been turned to account, until now the 
farmer can get from $3 to $5 a ton for them. 
‘They play a part in the building of war-ships, 
being used to form cellulose for packing coffer- 
dams; they are utilized in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder ; paper pulp can be made from 
them; they furnish pyroxylene varnish, are use- 
ful as a packing material, and together with the 
leaves and tassels, enter into the composition of 
various prepared fodders and foodstufis. 

Doctors FoR AILING PLANTS.—A writer 
in the Contemporary Review urges the need | 
of a new class of educated physicians whose | 
business shall be the care and cure of disease- 
threatened and disease-stricken plants. ‘The 
time will come,” he says, ‘“‘when every agricul- 
tural district will have its plant doctor.” He 
even foresees the development of specialties by 
plant doctors just as by other physicians, so that 
in many difficult and obscure cases of disease 
affecting valuable plants, the services of such 
specialists will be employed. The foundation of 
schools of practical plant pathology is urged as a 
matter of national snporanee: 
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Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any boy 
a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 
ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 
AT NINETEEN, 
“T took up the E trical Engi- 


neering Course of The 
tional 
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of 
myself for ‘nay fas rapidly promoted 
until I was engaged as chief engineer and electrician | 
for the "Hantincton Hallrowd. af the age of nineteen. 
Istil dt! position at a first 
HF. TRYON, 40 V ‘ew York. 
Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box Scranton, Pa. 
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‘You can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
sporting goods. musical instruments and many other 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of Royal 


English Ink Powder at 100 each. Every package makes 500 worth 
of fine ink, We ask no money—send 


When you » 
your premium. 
and opportaalty, 


PLAN YOUR 
PLANTING 


Lay ont your garden on paper. Figure 
out the best way to nse the ground. 
Calculate the cost of the seed. 
*You can doit exactly, and save 
money, with the help of 


VICK’S 
Garden Cuide 


Rel ful hints on every page. 

‘atuable tables for all rowers 
‘Gent trea te ail who stars 
whether interested in vegeta- 
bles, flowers or smal 


JAMES: wiok’ ‘Ss SONS. 


, Rochester, N. ¥. 


[eh eee be) ecore eto lele Brennen 


Lasting in use, pure in qual- 





ity and wholesome in effect, 







Wool Soap meets every pos- 





sible soap requirement. 


Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 
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IN GRANDMA'S TINE 


a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


ene Dupeitheds Standard. 


in Watches in cases to sult 
» Elgin watch always has the 
ngraved on the works—fully 

















E by selling Baker's Teas, Coffees, Ex- 
filet Soap, Etc., among’ your friends 
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‘CURRENT-EVENTS 


ATTAck ON LapysMITH.—The Boers made 
@ determined assault upon Ladysmith, January 
6th. The battle lasted from early in the morning 
until nightfall. ‘The attack was directed against 
the southern defences, and one important position 
was taken by the Boers three times, but was as 
many times revovered by the British troops. 
General White reported that he had beaten off | 
the enemy at all points, but up to the time of | 
closing this record, January 11th, no details as. 
to logses have been received. General Buller’s 
army was unable to give assistance, being held 
in check by the Boer forces at the Tugela River. | 
In Cape Colony, a part of General Freneh’s | 
force near Colesburg, January 7th, made the | 
often repeated mistake of a night attack upon a 
Boer position, the strength of which was not 
understood, and suffered considerable loss. 

AMERICAN PRISONERS RELEASED.— Lieu- 
tenant J. C. Gilmore and the sailors of the 
Yorktown, who were captured last April while 
they were trying to release the Spanish garrison 
at Baler, have been rescued by the American 
troops under command of Colonels Hare and 
Howze, in northern Luzon. The soldiers had 
been for weeks in pursuit of the Filipinos who 
held these prisoners, chasing them from one 
hiding-place to another until the rescue was 
effected. et 


SENATORS ELECTED.—The Virginia Legisla- 
ture has reélected United States Senator Thomas 
S. Martin for the term beginning March 4, 1901. 
The Mississippi Legislature has elected for the 
short term Senator W. V. Sullivan, now serving 
on an appointment by the governor; and for 

the long term Anselm J. Mo- 
Laurin, at present governor of 

Oy Se thestate. All are Democrats. 

bY 





THE GoLp-STANDARD 
BILL was taken up by the 
Senate immediately upon the 
reassembling of Congress after 
the holiday recess, and will be 
SENATOR MCLAURIN, considered from day to day, 
with few interruptions, until a vote is reached. 
The measure before the Senate is a substitute 
for the House bill, reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on finance. It resembles the House bill in 
declaring the gold standard, but contains certain | 
provisions for refunding outstanding bonds which | 
are wanting in that bill. 

THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL, which 
has been seven years in process of construction, 
at a cost of more than $33,000,000, was opened 
January 2d. It is 28 miles long, and it is designed 
to improve the water-supply of Chicago by | 
turning water from the lake through the noisome 
Chicago River, thence into the Des Plaines River, 
from which it will flow on through the Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers into the Gulf of Mexico. | 
The canal has a minimum depth of 22 feet, and 
is built to carry 300,000 cubic feet of water a 
minute. Apprehensions are felt in some quarters 
as to the effect which the diversion of so large a 
yolume of water from Lake Michigan may have 
upon the lake levels, and also as to the effect of 
the drainage upon the health of towns on the 
route. | 





GERMAN VESSELS SEIZED.—The British | 
cruisers which are patrolling the East African ' 
coast to prevent supplies from reaching the Boers 
by way of Delagoa Bay, have seized three more | 
German vessels. The mail steamer Herzog, 
belonging to the same line as the Bundesrath, 
the seizure of which was mentioned in this 
column last week, was taken in Delagoa Bay 
and carried to Durban, where she was released. 
The General, also belonging to the same line, | 
was detained at Aden, and compelled to discharge , 
her cargo. The bark Hans Wagner was seized 
and taken to Durban. These seizures have 
occasioned great irritation in Germany, and have 
become the subject of correspondence between 
the two governments. 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES.—The receipts | 
of the government in December were about 
$5,000,000 more, and the expenditures $2,500,000 
less, than in December, 1898, The result was a 
surplus of more than $7,500,000 as compared 
with a small deficit in December, 1898. For the 
first half of the current fiscal year, which corre- 
sponds to the second half of the last calendar 
year, there was a surplus of $21,000,000 against 
a deficit of nearly $84,000,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. 


Recent DEATHS.—Sir James Paget, one of 
the most eminent of English surgeons, surgeon 
to the queen, and author of important text-books 
of surgery. — Dr. William A. Hammond, a 
specialist in nervous diseases, and formerly | 
surgeon-general of the United States army.— | 
The Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, of Newburg, 
New York, one of the most eloquent and widely | 
known of American priests of the Roman | 
Catholic Church.— Alfred E. Burr, for nearly | 
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DONT BUY AN INCUBATOR 
and puy for it before giving tt 2 

rinl. We will send the celebrated HEW 
PREMIER JNCUBATOR on trial, This evi- 
dences our faithin it. So simple a child can 
runit, First prize World's Fair., Also sole 
manufacturers of Simplicity Ineubator. 
Catalogue and Poultry Helps 5cta, Plans 
for Poultry Houses ete.. 25 cts, 








COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO.,102A dam«8., Delaware Clty, Del, 


BICYCLES 


YE VERY rider of a 

Cleveland Bicycle 
points’ with pride to 
the name-plate. That 
tells the whole story— 
every piece and part of 
the wheel is made on 
honor. The Cleveland 
name-plate stands for 
every excellence in 
Bicycle construction. 


we 


SEND FOR THE NEW 
«CLEVELAND CATALOGUE. 


“we 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
Lozier Sales Dept., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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STAMPS, Album @ List FREE} 100 di! 
only l0c. Auts.wtd. 50%, C. A. STEGMAN, 


in cash prizes is one of the many interesting 
features of our new catalogue for 1900. 
Planters of Maule's Seeds are successful peo- 
ple. Maule’s Seeds lend all; have 
so for years and are as far ahead as ever in 
therace, Our new catalogue for 1900 is 


FREE to ALL 


who apply for it. It contains everything 

‘ood, old or new, with hundreds of illustra 
flons, four colored plates and practical up~ 
to-date cultural direct yedome: t is pronounced 
the brightest and best seed book of the year, 
Write forit to-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 





REINS 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


“*A Perfect Food”? . 


“* Preserbes Health’? 


oe » 


fe 0? 


IS 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA 


a 
a 
“Known the world over. 

. Received the highest in- il 
dorsements from the medical a 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gasette. 


Walter Baker & Co, uta. = 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. a 
BEBE EBB RBBB HEES 








Trade-Mark 
on Every Package 


Enamel your woodwork 
and doors with 


CAS SS 





ril 


gnte Bi 


You can do it yourself using spare tne. You ly 


pete orate ety 





| HE wise man 
is guided in 


his choice of a 
bicycle largely by 
the value of the 
wheel for his par- 
ticular use. 


He may not need 


a scorcher or 
racer, but an 
round wheel for 
service—a 
Feather- 

stone. 


a 
all- 


kn 


\ethis year, 
\\ myself.” 


There 

is some- 

thing about 

the Feather- 

stone Bicycles 

which appeals to busi- 

ness and_ professional 

men, and makes them en- 
thusiastic riders. When you 
examine the wheel, you will see 
why, and when you ride one, you will 
ow itis all pleasant exercise. Send for 


1900 Featherstone Catalogue FREE. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 





60 years publisher and editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, 


ILL. 
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A Royal Mount. 


For 
For 
For 
For 


Pleasure. 
Health. 
Vacation. 
Exercise. 
For Business. 


For Young 
AND.... 
For Old.——~ 


SEND FOR 1900 MONARCH 
CATALOGUE—FREE 
UPON REQUEST. 

oe 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO0., 
MONARCH SALES DEPT., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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"THE Crawford 
is not a trick 
wheel, but an all- 
round bicycle that 
incorporates every 
new point of prov 
en value in bicycle 
construction. 

Let others ride 
experimental 
wheels, but spend 
your money on a 


CRAWFORD 
—the substantia 
Bicycle. 


Send for 1900 Craw- 
ford Catalogue, free 
upon request... . - 








American Bicycle Co., 
it SALES 
PTMENT, 


Street, 
few York City. 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
NMackly paper of lant pages. Lis. subscription 

75 @ year, payment in advance. 

es are often given to sub- 

issue of the . AN 


price ia $1 
sixteen 
Tretia in's single week! 


ight—which is the number 
Riven for Gib are a gift to the subscribers froma 
6 publishers. 


Subscriptions can commence at any time 
enerng tee 1s should be sent by each sub. 
Monehar sirecty vw tls once. We do riot request 


y 

Agents tc collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

pment for The Companlonmlcs: Money Order, 

Hank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

CAN BE’ PROCURED, 

send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 

masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. * Sa 
newais.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

Renew of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be chang 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Saat be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearage paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper. is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our 


unless this s done. 
auth against ing money to strangers 
Ee eee baie Foteare 
fers should not be made. if subscribers do 
fits they must do {tat thelr own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON 8, COURANY. 
n 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mi 





THE SCHOOL LIFE OF YOUNG WOMEN. 


‘CH has been written about the over- 
work of girls in high schools and 
colleges, but it is difficult to 
effect a reform in this respect 
in the face of the ambition of 
teachers, the emula- 
tion of pupils, and 
the ignorance of 
parents. 

The weightiest ob- 
jection, from the 
physician’s point of 
view, against co-ed- 
ucation is the danger 
of breakdown to 
which it exposes 
those of the weaker 
sex—the physically 
weaker—in stimu- 
lating them to keep up with their brothers. The 
time spent in study by a girl from twelve to 
eighteen years of age ought not to exceed six 
hours a day, while a boy of the same age may 
safely give eight hours to his tasks. 

By the following of hygienic rules, however, 
much can be done to counteract or avert the evil 
consequences of excessive study. 

First, as to food. It is unquestionably true that 
many schoolgirls suffer from semi-starvation— 
not necessarily because they eat too little, but 
because what they eat is innutritious or is not 
properly digested. 

Three meals a day should be had, and the diet 







should be of a mixed character, not containing an | thin 


undue proportion of starchy is and sweets. 
Bread and cakes and ples and puddings are all 
good in their place, if properly made, but they 
should be regarded only as accessory to the main- 
stays: meat, fruit, green vegetables, and—onions. 
The drink should be milk or water, and not tea or 
coffee. 

‘When the mind is taxed to its limit in the daily 
studies, it should be protected from emotional 
excitement; all theatre-going and the distractions 
of “society” should be reserved for the holiday 
season. The hour for retiring should be early, 
but the getting-up time should not be. “Early to 
bed and early to rise” may do later, but it is a 
bad motto for a schoolgirl, who needs nine or ten 
fall hours of undisturbed rest in bed. 

Finally comes the question of exercise—one of 
extreme importance. In many schools gymnastic 
exercises, either with or without special apparatus, 
form part of the regular daily duties. This is good 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, for 
it is open-air exercise that is especially needed by 
schoolgirls. Not less than three hours a day 
should be passed out-of-doors—walking, driving, 
bicycling, golfing, and so forth—if the weather 
permits, and there are few days, even in midwinter, 
that one who really wants to go out need be 
housebound. 

Under the head of exercise may be included 
proper breathing—a vital matter, but one which 
has been discussed in a previous article. 


—— 


ENEMIES WHO ARE FRIENDS. 


The shock of battle sometimes develops most 
remarkable friendships. Combatants are not 
personal enemies—they are only enemies of each 
other’s country. Individually the strange force 
of human sympathy, triumphing over all the 
influences of national enmity, may make lifelong 
friends of men who meet to fight in battle. 

The book of recollections of Victor Hugo, called 
“Things Seen,” lately compiled from the letters, 
journals and notes which the French poet left 
behind him, contains a curious incident of this sort. 

Hugo, in his journal written during tho Siege of 
Paris, relates that on December 11, 1870, his friend 
Rostan came to see him. He had his arm in a 
sling, having been wounded at Créteil, while serv- 
ing with the National Guard. In an evening 
skirmish, a young German soldier had thrown 
himself upon him, and plerced his arm with a 
bayonet stroke. Rostan had replied witha thrust 
of his own bayonet into the German’s shoulder. 

Then both men, clinching, had rolled together 


| they could do nothing more toward killing each 
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into the ditch or moat. Being pretty well disabled, | 


other; perhaps they did not wish to kill each | 
other. Rostan could talk a little German, and 
addressed his enemy in that language. 

“Who and what art thou?” Rostan asked. 

“IT am a Wirtemberger,” the German answered. 
“I am twenty-two years old. My father is a 
watchmaker in Stuttgart.” 

They had to stay three hours together in the 
ditch, exhausted with loss of blood, shivering with 
cold. They wrapped themselves in each other’s 
arms to keep warm, and each used some of his 
own clothing to stanch the other’s wounds. 

As soon as Rostan could move, he took his 
enemy and comrade, now his prisoner, to a French 
hospital, There he took care of him. The two 
grew to be great friends—to adore each other. 

“Beginning,” says Hugo, “by attempting to kill 
each other, they were ready to end by dying for 
each other.” 


FRIGHTENING THE LIONS. 


Monsieur Foa, the French explorer, says that 
lions have a wholesome fear of African wolves, 
which hunt in packs, and do not scruple to attack 
even the lion. There are terrible battles in which | 
the lion succumbs to numbers, and dies fighting. 
In connection with the lion’s fear of wolves, 
Monsieur Foa tells a story from his own experi- 
ence. 


It was a very, dark night, so black that trees 
could not be distinguis! ed until the travellers 
were close upon them. Lions prowled about the 
party, one of them roaring from a point so close 
as to have an alarming effect on the nerves. The 
animals could not be seen, but they could be | 
heard on all sides. 

Reaching a tree, the men found one of their 
comrades with rifle cocked peering into the dark- 
ness, trying to discover the whereabouts of the 
animals, that could be plainly heard walking 
amon; e leaves. A second man was trying to 
relight a half-extinguished torch. Still the lions 
could be heard coming and going in the darkness. 

At this point the native servant whispered the 
advice to imitate the cry of wolves in the distance. 
The at once began barking and shouting, 
“Hut buf hu!” in an undertone, as if the pac 
were still at a distance, while the man at the camp 
made the same well-imitated cry. 

The effect was instantaneous. There was the 
sound of a rapid stampede across the leaves. 
The lions decamped in a panic, driven off by the 
supposed approach of a pack of wolves. For the 
rest of the 





A PRETTY GOOD SERMON. 


A story of a bright-eyed, barefooted, shabby 
little fellow is told by Forward. He was working 
his way through a crowded car, offering his papers | 
in every direction, in a way that showed him well | 
used to the business, and of a temperament not 
easily daunted. 


The train started while he was making change, 
and the conductor, passing him, laughed. | 

“Caught this time, Joe!” he said. “You'll have | 
to run to Fourteenth Street.” 

“Don’t care,” laughed Joe, in return. “I can 
sell all the way back again.” 

A white-haired old gentleman seemed interested | 
in the boy, and questioned him concerning his way 
of li and his earnings. There was a younger | 
brother to be supported, it appeared. “Jimmy” | 
was lame, and “couldn’t earn much hisself.” 

“ I see, That makes It hard; you could do 
better alone.” 

The shabby. little figure was erect in a moment, 
and the dei was prompt and somewhat indig- 


nant. 

“No, I couldn't! Jim's somebody to go home 
to; he’s lots of help. What would Be the good of 
havin’ luck, if nol ody was glad? or of gettin’ 

, if there was nobody to divide with?” 
‘ourteenth Street!” called the conductor 
as the newsboy plunged out into the gatl ig 
dusk, the old gentleman remarked to nobody in 

articular, “I’ve heard many @ poorer sermon 
n that!” 
‘ 








id 





LOCKING AN UMBRELLA. 


An umbrella that is useless to any one except 
its rightful owner may well be considered valuable. 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat says that a 
lawyer in that city possesses such an article, which | 
he describes as follows: 


I bought it in Germany year before last, and 
nobody can open it except myself. Do you notice 
that little keyhole in the side? Here is the key on 
the end of my watch-chain, and until {t is inserted 
and turned, the thing {s absolutely immovable. 
Aoybeay else would find it harder to raise than a | 
mortgage. | 
On at least a dozen occasions the umbrella has | 
been stolen, or taken away by accident, if you | 

refer that term, but it has always found its way 

ome. You see, my name is cut on the handle, | 
and the umbrella itself is well known to all the 














attachés of the building. When they see a stranger 
struggling with it in the door on a rainy day, they 
It back. I wonder | 


romptly confiscate it and bring 


tj such umbrellas are not le in this country. 


HIS CHARACTER. 


The old hiring fairs are still held in some rural 
districts of England. There is a story of an old | 
Gloucestershire farmer, who, seeing a likely lad 
at such a place, opened negotiations with a view | 
to engaging him. 


“Hast got a character from thy last place?” | 
the farmer asked. | 
“No,” replied the boy; “but my old Bafter be 
about somewhere, and I can get he to write one.” 

“Very well,” was the reply. “Thee get it and 
meet I here again at four o'clock.” 
e The farmer and the boy met at the appointed 

our, 

“Hast got thy character?” was the query. 

The answer was short and sharp: Ne but L} 
ha’ got thine, and I bean’t a-coming.” 





WHAT SHE TOLD HIM. 


The pastor of a church in Washington, on 
leaving his study, which is in the rear of the 
church, saw a little girl, a friend of his, talking to 
& stranger. : 

“What was that man saying to you, Mad 
asked the minister, as he came up to the littl: 

“Oh, he just wanted to know if Doctor C 
the preacher of this church.” 

“And what did you tell him?” 

“TI told him,” she said, with dignity, “that y 





girl. 
was 


ou 





were the present encumbrance.” 







ight the party was undisturbed. | 4 
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CAN RING CO 
Waterbury, Co 


Ivers & Pond Pianos. | 


None made so well. Sent freight prepaid 
on trial wherever you live, if no dealer sells 
them. 250 purchased by New England Con- | 
servatory of Music, Boston. Old pianos 
taken in exchange. | 

| 
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Our New Designs are 
Now Ready. 


SAMPLES MAILED 
TO YOU FREE. 


Our line this year represents 
the largest and handsomest 
assortment of wall papers ever 
shown in the United States. 
You cannot obtain the new 
styles in your local market or 
buy half as cheap. 


One price everywhere 
and we pay the freight. 


































& three years to 
complete purchs n request. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
115 Boylston Street, Boston. 








If you have only one room to 
decorate, see our new patterns 
before you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted 


in every town to take orders 
from our large sample books, 
showing hundreds of beautiful 
patterns. Every design new, 
none of which can be found at 
your local dealer's. 

We furnish free handsome 
advertising signs, illustrated 
circulars, and refer customers 
to our agents, who write us for 
samples. 

The business pays well from 
the start, for no one can com- 
pete with you in variety, quality 
or price. (Over 11,000 agents 
are now selling our papers.) 

For samples or particulars 


about the agericy, write 
to nearest address. 
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GRAND PANSIES 
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Spe 
Offer New and 
Did you ever see 7 straight or 
Pansies, side by side, each a diffe: 
you know that the effect is cha 
ception. Did you ever see Childs 
vels in beauty and true to color ? 
not seen the beauty and perfec 
Asa trial offer, we will mall for 25 ce 
50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 
so Sf ae - Coal Black, 
Cardinal Red, 
Bright Yellow, 
Azure Blue, 
Bright Violet, 
Striped, Variegated. 
ansies, telling all about culture, ete. 
on House Plants; tells’ just 
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A little book on 
A Booklet of 
how tocare f 
THE MAYFL 
publication on 
Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 
The 7 Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25c- 
ue for 1900—2th Anniversary 
Book of Flower and Vegetable 
nts and New Fruits, 156 500 
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° 
41-43 W.14' sT., NEW YORK. 
141-143 WABASH AVE.,CHICAGO. 


niums, Fragr: 
Caladiums 


t Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, 
sverblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladk 
. Giant Peony, Lilies,’ Palms, 
nations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 
Strawberries, etc. 
Floral Park, N. Ys 













“Boys: 
COLUMBIA CHAINLESS 


everywhere this year. ¢ ¢ 










“Face Plate’’ on the Columbia Chainless crank 
d to become as familiar city streets and 



















The Columbia Chainless for 1900, reduced in weight and greatly 
improved, is the only bicycle perfectly adapted to all conditions of 
riding. For the business man, the woman rider, the tourist, the 
road scorcher and the racing man, it is equally desirable. 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Pennant 
Chain wheels for 1900 are u alled by any bi 
machines carry our regu 
» $75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25. 
American Bicycle Co., POPE SALES DEPT. 
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a hard life, indeed, and some of them grew terri- | 
bly homesick. But most of them did good service 
while they were at the front, and deserved well 


Il. 


JANUARY 2, 1900. 


‘had a full-gfOwn bull-terrier of particularly 
ferocious appearance but really extremely mild | 
;Manners. In a photograph which | took of him, 


rere 


he appears to be held as if to prevent him from | of theircountry. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
| flying at my throat. Asa matter of fact, he was 
| wagging his tail violently, and wished to come to ———_—_~«o2—___—_ 


me merely to have his ears rubbed. 

| One of the Ohio regiments had one of the 
largest St. Bernards ever seen. It was brought 

mg | 2 i i 

‘*Mascots’’ in the Army. ona ime Suapiees hone ae bapplly ma 
N the language of the soldiers, | proved unfavorable to its health. 

a “mascot” is a pet animal | No four-footed mascots except dogs ever found 
that may be supposed, if one | their way to Santiago—and very few of those. 


Beautiful Gratitude. 


In her new book, “The Red Cross,” Miss 
Clara Barton relates the following incident of | 
her work during the Ohio floods in 1884: 

One day, as we were near the left bank of the | 
river, we saw a small herd of cattle wading out | 
far into the water for what they could reach. A | 
few cabins stood behind them. 










is capable of believing such 
things, to bring good luck to 








According to the dic 
tionaries, a mascot may 
be an inanimate object ; 

: s but in the American 
army, during the preparations for the Spanish 
‘War, it was necessary that it should be animate. 
It made no difference what sort of an animate 
creature the mascot was; sometimes it was a 
boy, and it has been known to be a white mouse. 

As a matter of fact, no American soldier be- 
lieved in the notion that there was “luck” in the 
mascot. The creature, if a dumb creature, was 
simply a regimental or com- 
pany pet, or if a boy, a sort 
of servant or errand-guver 
who was saved from over- 
work or any kind of ill-treat- 
ment by the general interest. 
and guardianship. 

The rage for mascots was 
chiefly confined to the volun- 
teers, although occasionally 
a dignified regiment of regu- - 
lars condescended to amuse 
itself by keeping a pet. The 
strife among the volunteers 
was to get some animal more 
unusual and eccentric than 
any other regiment had thought of. If the 
Mascot was a dog, as was often the case, it 
must be either very large or very small, or 
particularly ugly in appearance. If it were a 
bird, it must be funny or striking, like a crow 
or a parrot. 

Among the amusing and eccentric regimental 
mascots that I saw at Tampa, the little “razor- 
backs” of the Seventy-first New York deserved 
to rank high. They were the first—I think the 
only—capture made by the regiment. The train 
which bore the famous New York regiment to 
Florida halted for a little while somewhere in 
the woods in Georgia, and two black pigs, of the 
extreme “cracker ” 
type, with long snouts, 
sharp backs and long, 
wiry bristles, ventured 
too near the train. A 
group of the soldiers 
soon surrounded 
them, made a bold 
rush, and captured 
them. Collars were 
put on them, they 
were fastened together 
with a strap, and car- 
ried away, when the 
train moved on. 

When the Seventy- 
first arrived at Lake- 
land, the razor-backed 
mascots were very 
popular. They did 
not, however, prove very susceptible to civilizing 
influences. The Southern razor-back hog is 
essentially a wild animal, and not social in his 
instincts. The popularity of the pigs rapidly 
declined ; and soon after the regiment was moved 
on to Tampa, they were sacrificed as an offering 
to the mess of the company to which in life they 
had particularly appertained—the altar in the 
case being the Buzzicoat roasting-oven dear to 
the soldier’s heart. 

Several regiments at Tampa had goats for 
mascots. These had the merit of being easily 
provided with rations. They were encouraged 
to butt, and afforded much amusement when | 
they could be beguiled into a butting contest with | 
young negroes. The goat has not much humor, 
but it is a great incitement to humor in human 
beings. The goats were very successful mascots, 
as long as the regiments were in comfortable 
camps in the United States. 

But by far the most popular mascots were | 
dogs. Nearly every regiment at Tampa had a 
dog of some kind, even if it also had some other 
mascot. Very often the dog was the recognized 
and only mascot of the regiment. He was 
the pet of hundreds, but commonly he owned 
especial allegiance to some particular soldier, in 
whose tent he slept, and who took care that he 
did not miss any of his meals. 

‘Bull-terriers were the favorite breed for tegi- 
mental pets. They were tough, intelligent and 
combative enough to be interesting, while ordi- 
narily amiable. The Thirteenth United States 
Infantry had two bullterrier pups, named 
“Sport’’ and “Floss,” which had been brought 
from Governor’s Island, in New York harbor, 
and which were particularly and affectionately | 
cherished by the members of the regiment as 
souvenirs of a better place than the camp at 
Tampa. The Sixth United States Infantry 








a regiment or a company. | 





Now and then, on the march in Cuba, a rather 
| melancholy dog could be seen following a regi- 
ment. Two or three of them, at least, went 
through the battles of E] Caney and San Juan hill 
| without a scratch. They behaved there in a very 
| cool manner, for the reason that they did not 

know the danger they were in. 

The Spaniards left a bulldog at Siboney, when 
they were driven out of it by the shells of the 
American fleet. This dog was the only living 
being who braved the bombardment, and he. did 
not receive the smallest wound. He barked at 

‘the American soldiers when they arrived, but 
| finding them kind-hearted, he stopped barking, 
| wagged his tail, and transferred his allegiance | 
totally and unreservedly to the 
American flag. With great sagac- | 
ity he attached himself to the 
commissary department. In his 
capacity as an attaché of that 
department, he came off on a} 
lighter to the steamer Seneca, 
and travelled on that steamer to 
New York. He was stillon board 
when the passengers were sent to 
the quarantine station. 

The most remarkable of the 
mascots who went to Cuba were 
boys. Several of the regiments 
had young boys with them in the 
campaign. In some instances they 
were stowed away on the transports, against 
orders, by the soldiers or themselves. Once in 
Cuba, the only course to take with regard to 
them was to leave them to be taken care of by 
the regiments that had brought them. 

In no case, probably, was the boy under thir- 
teen years of age; several were fourteen or | 
more, but very small of their age. They were 
fed on rough campaign rations and lodged in 
shelter tents with soldiers—when there were 
shelter tents. When there were not, they slept 
soundly and uncomplainingly out in the mud 
and rain. 

I saw half a dozen of these boys who were in 
the Battle of San Juan. One of them was an 
Italian street-boy from New York, whose tongue 
was sharper than steel, who was taught all 
| manner of impudence by the men, and who, 
| nevertheless, was not at alla bad boy. He helped 
at the cooking and water-bringing, wore soldiers’ | 
clothes several sizes too big for him, and aspired 
to carry a Krag-Jorgensen. 

One of these small, unenrolled soldiers, who | 
came back on the transport Seneca, had been 
shot through the leg in the Battle of San Juan, 
and proudly exhibited his bandaged wound 

to every passenger on the boat. The wound 
| did not prevent him from getting about the 
{ steamer in the liveliest manner throughout the 
voyage. 

The Tenth United States Infantry had with it 
!a small negro boy named ’Rastus, whose exper- 
iments with an old Cuban gun which he had | 
captured brought more terror to the regiment | 
than all the Mausers and artillery of the Spanish 
had succeeded in doing. ”Rastus was supposed | 
to bring water and wait on one of the officers 
who had made himself responsible for him, but | 
he was an incorrigibly “‘triflin’’* young colored 
person, and it took a great deal of exhortation to 
get any work out of him. 

But every evening the click of the lock of 
|*Rastus’s terrible gun would be heard at the 
| door of the tent where, with an officer’s servant, 
he had taken up his residence—the click of the 
strangely operating lock, and the rattle of car-; 
tridges which never could be made to fit; and 
then there would come a chorus from the men, 
“Let that gun alone, you little nigger! You're 
bound to kill somebody before you get through 
with it!” 

The boy mascots were perhaps the most satis- 
factory kind, since, in 
all the cases except 
’Rastus’s, they could be 
made to fill and bring 
canteens of water. This 
was not, either, a par- 
ticularly easy service. 
One canteen will hold 
three pints of water, 
and ‘the water-bearer 
would sometimes be 
loaded with eight or ten 
canteens—half on one 
side and half ‘on the 
other, with the straps 
running over both 
shoulders. Twelve 
quarts of water carried 
thus, with the metal 
canteens that hold it, 
are a burdensome load. 

The boy mascots had 





| delegation representi 


Toreed 


It proved to be a little neighborhood of negroes 
with no white “boss,” as they say. They had 
their own mules and cows, and were farming 
independently. But the food and feed were 
gone. The government boats had passed without 
seeing them, and no help had come to them. 
Their mules and cows were starving; they had 
no one to apply to. ‘They had their little church, 
and their elder, a good, honest-faced man, who 
led them to our boat, and told the story of their 


sufi and danger. 
We selected two men and two women, formed 


them into a committee of distribution, and wrote 
oa focal directions. and jana rity “et hem: 
uf fore presenting it em sign, 
inquired seriously if, in case we left the supplies, 
they thought they could share them honestly 
with one another, and not quarrel over them. 
They were silent a moment. Then the tallest 
OF the, wom rose, and with a commanding 


said: 
“Miss, dese tings is from de Lord; dey is not 
from you, caze you is from Him. He sent you to 
bring dem. ‘e would not dare to qi ober 
dem tings. We would not dare not to be honest 
’em.” 

The supplies were put ashore, and the negroes 
pared io put off, erpeding some demonstration, 
put off, expecting some demo 
some shout of farewell from our new-found 
friends on shore, and held our handkerchiefs 
ready to wave in reply. Not a sound; and as 
we “rounded to” and looked back, the entire 

up “had knelt beside the bags of grain and 
food, and not a head or hand was raised to bid 
us speed. 
A Greater than we had possessed them, and in 
tearful silence we also bowed our heads, and 
went our way. 
—_—_~+e-—___ 


A Fire in Japan. 


Japanese etiquette, comprehensive as it is, 
seems to err sometimes on the side of generosity. 
A Tokio correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 


says it requires all who have friends within half ; 


a mile of a burning building, to present them- 
selves, during or immediately after the fire, to 
ask if they can be of any assistance. The result 
is that thousands turn out at every fire. 


The almost deserted streets were quickly ; 


crowded with Japs, each carrying a paper 
lantern. Some of the lanterns were four feet 
long and as big as a barrel, carried high above 
the crowd at the end of a bamboo, and followed 
by a dozen lanterns half as such a special 
some rich family or a 
prominent firm. Our hotel was out in full force, 
all the guests with their Enters and making 
Nesp of condolence to friends in the vicinity o! 
e fire. 
The firemen upon the roofs of houses carried 
lanterns and fount me fire with water 
by a hand-pump afew lengths of 
bamboo-poles, answering for hose. 

To gaze from more elevated heights down 
upon the scene, whither your jinrikisha was 
swiftly carrying you, was to see a glittering, 
weird panorama, a unique spectacle, not soon 
forgotten. In some respects it was a sort of | 

\demonium ; the noise of the crowd, the fright- , 

'ul calls and chattering of thousands of running | 
Japs, each with a paper lantern, the yells of 
hundreds of jinrikisha coolies shouting for room 
as they 3 along, the clatter of the wooden 
shoes of the multitude afoot, Fesounding upon 
the stone-paved streets, the darting of lan! 
and fro, and the confusion at the fire were all 
very: very strange er a 

japanese newspapers the next day contained 
of cards of thanks of those who 
visits of condolence due to the fire. 


entire 
recei 


———_~+0>—___ 


The Journalist’s Defeat. 


Doubtless there are people who believe that it 
is only what may be termed poetic justice to turn 
even @ prospective mother-in-law into copy, but 
we think such a “nose for news’ needs to be 
| systematically shortened on the family grind- 
stone, with mother-in-law at the handle. The 
Cornhill Magazine furnishes the story which 
prompts this opinion. 

One Sunday evening a young reporte! 

. to see the young Tady he mas Courting. Sho met 
him at the door with a colorless face. 

“O Tom!” she cried, in an_ agitated voice. 
“We have had such a scare! Ma was coming 





down-stairs, and she caught her foot in the! 


: a and went the whole length—” 


“Told on!” shouted the excited youth, diving | 


into his hip-pocket for his note-book, while he 
whipped out a pencil from another recess, 
| “Now, goon! goon, Maud! g, 

| For heaven’s sake be calm! Kill her?” 


| “Gracious, no!’ 
| “Break her neck? Crush her skull? 


calm, be calm! For the sake of the Morning 
\ Gazette, be calm!’’ 
“Why, Tom,” the girl, frightened 


‘by his’ impetuosity, “‘it wasn’t serious! It 


“Wasn't serious?” he gasped in turn. “Do 
you mean to say she didn’t break anything after 
| all that fuss?” 





“Why, certainly not. She never hurt herself | 


| a bit.” 

| “Well,” exclaimed the young man, with an 
| expression of disgust on his face, as he sadly 
i restored the book and pencil to their places, 
| “that’s all a woman knows about business !”” 


Be 


on, but be calm! | » 
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Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsam 


is the remedy to which many of you owe 
your lives. Your mother cured you of the 
croup with Mrs. Dinsmore’s Balsam. 
Your grandmothers used it also. Now 
when your child awakens you with that 
frightful croupy cough, don’t experiment 
with untried patent medicines, but give 
the precious one Mrs. Dinsmore’s Cough 
and Croup Balsam. 

It immediately relieves the worst cough 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the 
taste and is soothing in effect. For sale 
everywhere. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis @ 
made of 17 differ- g 
ent makes showed | 
in every instance 
one of these three 
Poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 
ANTIMONY. 















kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 
‘are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a _fabel 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 
guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Pamphlet of vital interest to 
fe, FREE to 


every housewife, FR: 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 






THE YOUTH'S 
COMPANION’S 


Fourth 
Annual Exhibition 
' of 
Amateur 
Photographs 


Comprising nine thousand eight 
hundred examples taken dur- 
ing 1899, is now open, and the 
public is cordially invited to 
attend. 


Open Daily, 9 to 4. 


~ 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING .... 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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A BARGAIN 


Is always appreciated by true New Englanders, 
especially in something good to eat. The best 
bargain on the market is five pounds of 


JOHNSON’S 
HOME-MADE 


Jams and Preserves 


and a useful stone crock for fifty cents. Those of 
you who have put up preserves will appreciate 
this bargain. They are as pure and good as 
yours. Nine different kinds—all delicious. 


Give your Grocer an order for an Assorted Crate of Six Varieties. 
i H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 222 & 224 State St., Boston. 
a ee 


Gorton’s 


















\ 5 Ibs. 
50 cts. 


‘It gives me great pleasure to state that I have 
examined the McPuan, Upright Pianos, and find 
them most excellent instruments; the tone is even 
and musical throughout, with a singing quality 
rarely found; and the touch, workmanship and 
construction are as 
perfect as art,care 
and intelligence 
can make them.” 









5 Ibs. 
50 cts. 
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4 5 Ibs. 
‘ 50 cts. 












For Sixty-One Years 
Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


Our Handsome Mustrated Catalogue, FREE. 
SEND FOR IT. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


(Opposite Hollis Street.) 784 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 













5 Ibs. 
¢ 50 cts. 
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Damson. 











Heat : If your old furnace 5 Rooms $75 













has given out see - 
vue 1 | 7 Rooms 96 Fish Foods. 
repair it, then write 
Yo to us for a price on 9 Rooms Ho “Nice to Have in the House.” 
u r anew DIGHTON. 


PIPING, 
EVERY PART REGISTERS, Etc., 
WARRANTED, ALL COMPLETE. 








The untimely arri- 
val of visitors or the 
tardiness of the 
p> butcher’s boy will 

: never trouble you if 
you have a stock of Gorton’s Fish Balls in 
the house. 


The Codfish Balls come six in a can and 
are ready to brown and serve. 


All kinds of Codfish dainties may be 
prepared from the boneless Codfish. 


All good grocers 
sell these foods. aa 
Be sure that you => ai 
get “ Gorton’s.”’ 
SLADE GORTON & CO., 


Gloucester, Mass. 


oO 
Gorton’s Codfish Balls 2t¢ 19 cents ner 


does not sell them, send us 1.15 aud get 10 
cans, by express prepaid. 


Our Latest! 


HE New Companion Sewing Machine is now fitted with Imaproved 
a Ball Bearings, and latest style Attachments. Notwithstanding the 
advance in the price of all metals and the additional expense 

in the construction of the machine we shall sell the New Companion 
at the old price, viz., $19.00. Delivered at any freight office in New 
England, freight charges paid by us, and Warranted for Ten Years. 








House 
With a : Regardless of price, it is 


impossible for you to buy a 



















heater that will last longer and 


Di hton give better results than the 
g Dighton Furnace. 





























The only Perfect wg It is antiseptic, 
arrests decay, is healthful to the teeth 
and gums. Highly recommended by 

leading Dentists All druggists 
15. or by mail upon receipt of price. i 






Write for Catalogue. 
Furnace. DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 

































Our superb Sewing Machine Booklet, together with samples of work made 
on the machine, sent to any address free. This Booklet is the most 
complete and beautiful Sewing Machine Instructor ever issued by any 
firm. Those of our subscribers who are interested in the purchase of a 
new sewing machine should send for the Booklet. It is free for the asking. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, ....BOSTON, MASS. 









Photographing Miss Fidget. 


BY FRANK R. MILLER, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


st 


HE above is one of nine thou- 
sand eight hundred Amateur 
Photographs now on Exhibition in 
The Youth’s Companion Building, 
No. 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., daily, from 9 to 4. 












YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO ATTEND. 














STYLE No. 1, $19.00. OAK OR WALNUT. 
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PHOTO BY PRINCE, WASHINGTON, 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 
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Adelbert S. Hay, Consul at Pretoria. Lord Kitchener of Khartum. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover page this week presents portraits | 
of four men who are likely, for some time.to; 
come, to figure prominently in the press dis- 
patches from South Africa. 

With the exception of Mr. Hay, son of our 
Secretary of State, these men have already won 
distinction. As United States consul at Pretoria, | 
in charge of both American and British interests, 
Mr. Hay will have an opportunity worthy of all 
his powers. 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, who was born 
in India in 1832, the son of a soldier and a; 
soldier’s daughter, entered the service at the age 
of nineteen. He began to be favorably known 
in the trying times of the Mutiny, and his career 
since that early day has been uniformly success- 
ful. Companion readers who can procure his 
book, ‘“‘Forty-One Years in India,”—a work as} 
modest in tone and as fascinating in style and 
substance as General Grant’s “Memoirs,”—will 
readily recognize therein the fine qualities of : 
mind and heart that have made Lord Roberts 
the idol of the British army. 

Another famous officer accompanies Lord 
Roberts as chief of staff, Maj-Gen. Lord Kiteh- 
ener, who since 1890 had been at the head of the 
Egyptian army. The “sirdar’’ (chief), who will 
be fifty this year, has served a long and brilliant 
apprenticeship in the school of the soldier. 

The fourth portrait shows the rugged face of 
Pieter Jans Joubert, commandant-general of the 
army of the South African Republic, and vice- 
president of the republic as well. The history 
of the war to this date proves that General 
Joubert is an accomplished strategist, a brave 
and resourceful leader of devoted men, and that 
the British commanders will earn all the laurels 
they may gain by overcoming him. 


Florists and horticulturists who aim at 
leadership must be prepared to spend a good deal 
of money. The Hartford Courant prints some 
pictures of Japanese chestnuts, the fruit of 
grafted cuttings from three imported trees, and 
incidentally adds that the three trees cost two 
thousand dollars. 


“There are more things” in the Maine 
woods than are dreamt of in the philosophy of 
any one who has not summered and wintered 
there. For instance, a prominent citizen of 
Washington County, visiting a certain logging- 
swamp one day in January, encountered “a 
snow-white moose.” The moose ran away. As 
for the man— we hasten to remind the reader 
that Maine is a prohibition state, and to add that 
the citizen in question has been a teetotaler from | begun. 
his youth up. af 


A brass-headed tack, carelessly held in 
the mouth of a Cromwell, Connecticut, man, 
slipped into his throat and stuck there. For a 
week, declining to go up or down, it remained 
just out of reach of the doctors. Then one night 
there was a fire in town, and the tack-swallower 
forgot that he was in a dangerous condition, and 
plunged into the thickest of the fray. It is likely 
that he yelled a good deal; at any rate, excite- 
ment and exertion caused the tack to retreat to 
his stomach, whence it could be more easily 
dislodged. And yet the Cromwell man would 
probably be the last person to advise invalids 
that, when surgeons fail, the thing to do is to join 
a hook-and-ladder company. 

Buffalo survive in Massachusetts, if 
not in the Rockies. There are nine cows, four 
bulls and two calves at Mr. William C. Whit- 
ney’s ten-thousand-acre estate on October Moun- 
tain,—which is in the town of Washington,—and | 
the disposition of the oldest bull seems to indicate 
that these buffalo will live a great deal longer 
than any one who tries to meddle with them. 
Perhaps the fact that the bull cost Mr. Whitney 
something like ten thousand dollars warrants the 
animal in standing on his dignity. Somehow, 
though, it dispels the romance that attaches to 
the thought of buffalo to learn that in the winter 
the Whitney herd eat hay and grain, like any 
common cattle. 

Other guests from the Rockies are making 
themselves at home on this great game-preserve. 
Twenty-three elk were born there within a year, 
so that the herd now numbers fifty-nine. Unfor- 
tunately the black-tailed deer got homesick, and 
every one has died or disappeared. Possibly 
they were afraid that in time they might degen- 
erate into roosting-places for game-birds—for the 
imported quail and pheasants and the native 
partridges and woodcock are, it is said, increasing 
at an enormous rate. Thus the preponderance 
of evidence goes to show that Mr. Whitney is a 
ery good landlord. 


Good Indians, according to the familiar 
epigram, are necessarily dead Indians; but in the 
history of Massachusetts figure many aborigines 
who were goud while living. A monument to 
some of these has recently been erected in the | 
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cemetery at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, where 
many Indians who were connected with the old 
Congregational Church and with town affairs 


; are buried. 


Captain Konkapot—whose commission, by the 
‘way, was bestowed by colonial Governor Belcher 
—was the chief of this Stockbridge tribe. It was 


| his desire to be instructed in Christianity which 


led to the establishment of the famous Yndian 
mission, and he and his family were members 


| of the church organized by John Sergeant, the | Biology, 


: missionary. Fifty-two Indians united with the 
church between the years 1734 and 1789. When 
the first sacramental supper was celebrated in 
Stockbridge, June 4, 1738, Indians and white 


| people partook of the communion together, this 
| being, it is believed, the first time such an event 


ever occurred. 
The Stockbridge Indians appear to have been 
industrious, temperate, frugal, faithful to their 


‘ church connection, good neighbors. Consequently 
‘they deserved a monument. 


And so did the 
white people of that region, who treated them 
as if they were human beings, instead of 
taking it for granted that they were’murderous 
outcasts. 

———~<~e>—__—__ 


In the Forest. 


An Englishman, writing in Macmillan’s, 
says that, once known, the charm of the jungle 
is never to be forgotten. Its voice rings in the 
ears, calling, calling and giving you no peace 
until you rise and obey. Yet, after naming some 
of the seductions of a Malay forest, its beauty 
and quiet, he goes on to describe some of the 
annoyances by which the traveller is beset. 

In the dark shade of the jungle, the air, heavy 


with many pel is close as that of a 
house. iration drenches you. A thom 
catches at and calls your attention 


with the persistence of an importunate child. A 
trailing creeper seizes you by the ankle, and you 
kick angrily at and violently in your efforts to win 


You put your hand up to the back of your 
neck, and find there a bloated inet cule 
With'the feast of blood that it is 


in shape, and comes away ly when 
you pluck it from its natop, and f 

mile or s0 you Laine ch diligently 
for other leeches, pulli Salli ling them in tf 
the seams of your from oe 


ce uboaee fe 

wrinkles of your fae air, trom the tops 
your socks, where the they are ving eager! 
get past the Of boot Lane, cnge fast 
about your an! to prevent their entrance. 
A huge elephant-fly, with a bright green head, 
enormous beady eyes of the size of boot-buttons, 
and a fine spread of delicate wings, buzzes teas- 

‘about you with a catlike purr. Without 
ingly abe your lows of make futile efforts to 
kill him with blows of broad fet bad | bi 
aeolde Soe eat ith rota coe tent 
avoids you neatly with a contempt 
heartedness. 


‘Presently his song ceases, and you are 
he is gone, until 2 aharp pain in your back tals 
you that he is eating you alive with complete 


neice NTIS Son rings up & swarm 
of horse-flies, these you aS eon ppg: 
Bees wre ae pain apprises you, have 


gn (a fea on, fighting your way under a 
ae pe af having Pinown i: anos: 
you love the jungle. 


ae 





Seeking the Type. 


Does the typical Brother Jonathan exist, or 
are the lank figure and shrewd face a composite 
of pictures painted by many imaginations? Our 
English visitors are constantly seeking the type, 
and are generally surprised that they do not find 
it. Two Scotch members of Parliament carried 
on their investigations with especial care, and 
one of them has left an amusing record of the 
er 


travelling companion, says be Colonel 
Wien M. P. for Paisley, was surprised that 
we never saw a typical American ; typical, that 
is, in the sense of the John Bull of English cari- 
cature and of Brother Jonathan in the American 
illustrated papers. 

At Chicago, however, my Scotch friend found 
his typical American loafing outside the hotel. 
He was tall, lank, lantern-jawed; he wore a 
straw hat, and had a semicircle of *tobaceo-juice 
around him. 

I was immediately fetched to inspect this true 
type. We asked, with some out bow many 
generations of his ancestors i merica, 
and in what Western state he had been born. 
The reply astonished two Scotch M. P’s. 

“Hoot, mon, I’m no American. I cam frae 


Paisley laist year.” 
After this ex] we discontinued our 
search after the ican type. 
+> | 


His Parting Shot. 


A belated pedestrian, who was making his way 
bome in one of the large cities at an hour consid- 
erably after midnight, was ‘“‘held up” at the 
corner of a dark alley by two burly footpads. 


ria resisted with all his might, but to no avail. 

He was soon overpowered and robbed of all his 
portable wealth, consisting of about five dollars | 
n money and | a secret societ: badge. | 

“Now, sir,” said one of the two men, steraly, 
when the work of spoliation was compl 
stay where you are fill we’re out of sight. If you 
Tun away or try to raise an alarm inside of tive 
minu a ut a bales Hr you!” 

The victim waited till the were fifty or 
seventy-five yards away, and then called after 


thet you had done this last night, a infernal 
scoundrels, ”’ he shouted, “you would have got | 
two hundred dollars !”” | 





| holes to catch the dirt. 
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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catajogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Sclentific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University In New England, 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
‘outh’s Companio: 








Williston Seminary, Agaiemy for Boys, 


ares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fup eal ped laboratories in Ph: yates, Chemistry and 
iow Athletic Field, 4m tie and ak Brine 
ick, oth year, JOSEPH H. SAWYER, rincips 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 5 


ivil, Me: 






Red Cross Coffee 
is the only Coffee 
that is Sterilized. 
Send for a trial 
package FREE. 


It is a real coffee, not a substitute, 
but it is different from any other 
coffee because it is sterilized. Yes, 
this makes it an ideal health coffee. 
No danger of any disease brought 
into your family from Sterilized Red 
Cross Coffee. 

Your grocer can get it for you if 
he hasn’t it (35c. per Ib.). Perhaps 
you may have toi ‘Try our sam- 
ple can, free by mail. Write to-day. 





Cc. A. CROSS & COMPANY, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


New Arnold 





= Rubber Heels 


are sold on most new shoes 
this spring. You can thus 
get new shoes with up-to-date 
heels on them. 














New Arnold 
Rubber Heels 


are also sold by most cobblers 
and shoe-dealers; if not you 
can order of us. The price 

by mail is 35c. Send us the 
outline of your heel, please. 


New Arnold 
Rubber Heeis 


are whole heels, not mere 
rubber lifts. They are 
made of the best rubber 4 
and have no large nail- @ 


If you are nervous you 

had better wear a pair. 
They are as good as a va- 
cation for nervous people. 
C. 8. PIERCE, Sole Manufr., BROCKTON. 
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Powder Point School, pvxsvuey, Mase. 
Individual teaching. Send for BN eral cular, 


Faelten Pianoforte Schoal, 
Cari Paeiten, Director: 
Bammer on of Lecture-Leseo: 
for Music Teachers in July, im 
Pall particulars on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Comer’s Commercial College, 


OLDEST, best equipped, most successful 
and evening sessions; t 
hand, penmanship an¢ 
business ividual in 
our recor 
pupils sp for itself 
666 Washingte 
















Tufts College. 


Medford: 








Mass 





The Campus is ona hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The College of Letters. 


Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 

courses in Biology, Chemistry or 

1 Science, and in Civil, q 

1 or Mechanical Engi- 

neering, the Degree S. B. 

The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 


The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. 
M.D. 

The Dental School. 

(Formerly the Beston Dental College.) 
Located in Degree 
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Boston. 










D.M.D. 
The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 
A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 







special two years’ courses. 


y The Graduate Dept. 
Ph D., A. M., 










Degree M.S., | 
Cy By. S 

Summer Schools. 

In Chemistry and Biology,in which 

credit is given toward Degrees. 



















Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms toall 
departments of theCollege. 
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Our Handsome Mustrated Catalogue, 
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in the last fifteen years, 


Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


FREE. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





urchased eight McPHarL Pianos 
and in every case 
satisfaction. For 
durability and 
quality of tone, 
they are unex- 
celled.” 
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transparent effort to turn the conversation. 
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overlooked Mary Bell Browne. “Which 

Saves me,’’ as she used to say to the girls 
at Miss Singleterry’s school, “the trouble of 
being homesick.” 

Mary Bell wag not able to remember the time 
when she was anything but an orphan. Her 
life had been spent in various places; now she 
was put on a farm for her health; now sent 
to the city for her manners. It was a very 
large family, that of the Indiana Krownes. All 
of them were well-to-do, and proud of the fact. 
All were hospitable and believed in the obli- 
gations entailed by relationship. The little 
orpuian was welcome under half a dozen roofs. 
But in no place did she stay long enough to 
learn to speak the word “home.” 

It was generally agreed that “poor Quinton’s 
girl” was to have advantages, and although this 
did not, with the Brownes, signify any pro- 
found degree of scholarship, it meant that she 
should be prettily educated. And so she was 
at Miss Singleterry’s. 

In appearance Mary Bell was tall, lithe, 
graceful, impulsive, and possessed of a sudden, 
illuminating smile. Her face was oval, and 
her eyes were a soft, dark gray, and humorous 
in their expression. 

And she was marked by one physical pecul- 
iarity which made all who looked upon her 
remember her over and above other human 
creatures. This was an abundance of the 
most obvious golden hair, contrasting itself 
with heavy, dark brows and lashes. 

Now it chanced when Mary Bell was gradu- 
ated from school in the month of roses, and at 
the age of sixteen, that she was invited by 
her Uncle Fresham and his wife, who attended 
the graduation exercises and were much grati- 
fied at the deportment and beauty of their 
niece, to go with them to Alaska. The journey 
dengthened itself as journeys will, and the 
Browne party not only visited Sitka, but the 
City of Mexico. They arrived at Indianapolis, 
their home, just before the Christmas holidays. 
Uncle Fresham Browne, who had not been out 
from behind the counter of his thriving dry- 
goods shop before for twenty-five years, felt 
unsettled by his adventure into the world, and 
decided to take his wife and his daughter 
Bertha to Europe for a prolonged holiday. 

Since “poor Quinton’s” death at Rome when | 
Mary Bell was a baby, the entire family had 
looked upon Europe with some suspicion. The 
determination of Fresham to give the Old 
World another chance was therefore looked 
upon something in the light of an overture, 
and to celebrate the event, all the blood and 
kin of the Brownes were bidden to the capa- 
cious mansion of the Sinclairs for Christmas 
week. 

Mrs. Sinclair was Sally Browne before she 
married a rich jeweler of Indianapolis and set ; 
up a house with twenty-four rooms—and an 
attic. Of all the prosperous Brownes, she was, 
perhaps, the most prosperous, and it gave her 
the greatest. pleasure imaginable to gather all 
of her relatives under her imposing roof. 

Mr. Sinclair was a widower when he married , 
her, and he had one son, David, about twenty 
years of age. These three endeavored to 


“Tvorer fate which apportions homes had 





occupy the twenty-four rooms and the attic; 
but there were several rooms to spare. Mary 
Bell was invited to occupy one of these for; 
good and all. | 

“You're to think of this quite as your own | 
home, if you will, Mary Bell,” her Aunt Sally 
said. “It will add to our happiness to have, 
you here. Mr. Sinclair urges you to come as 
heartily as I do.” 

“A house isn’t much of a house to my think- 
ing, without a girl in it,” said Mr. Sinclair, in 
vociferous corroboration of his wife’s remark. 
“Of course I want you to stay. And so does 
David! Don’t you, David?” 

David flushed, but frankly declared he would 
“just like to see her try to go anywhere else.” 

“You are all as good and sweet as you can 
be!” cried Mary Rell. “No girl was ever so 
blessed as I with unselfish friends. Just think 
how Uncle Fresham —” 

“Oh, I don’t think I’d trouble about the 
unselfishness involved. Eh, David?” 

“I think we are very selfish, sir, in wanting | 





“It cannot be possible that she is more 


know.” 
“Interesting!” ejaculated his stepmother. 


When she was a young girl she preferred 





‘‘MARY BELL AROSE AND STOOD STRAIGHT AND FAIR ON THE LANDING."’ 


Bell Marie,” said David, so earnestly that! speaking of dresses, did you never hear about ! 


Mary Bell was relieved when her aunt con- 
tinued in quite a businesslike tone of voice: 


“Tt has been decided among the relatives, | 


Mary Bell, that as you will have a good 
opportunity this week to see all of us, you are 
to decide once and for all, where you want to 
live and with whom. We agree in thinking 


that your life has been too haphazard. In our! 


opinion, it will be best for you to settle down 
now, and learn to call some place home. You 
are welcome at all of our houses, as you know, 
and each and every one has sent in a loving 
invitation to you. But in looking over the 


| matter, I think you will see that Aunt Elizabeth 


has her hands too full; Uncle Fresham is going 
away; Cousin Lydia is deafer than ever, and 
admits that it makes her nervous to have young 
people around. That leaves Uncle Macy’s, up 
at Chicago, where, of course, you would know 
the very nicest people and have a great many 
advantages ; and Aunt Henrietta’s at Lafay- 
ette, where you would be sure to be contented 
and happy, for her home is as sweet a one as 
I ever knew; and our house. Now turn the 
matter over in your mind, my child, and make 
your own decision.” 

“You have neglected to mention the invita- 
tion sent by Miss Frances Browne, my dear,” 
said Mr. Sinclair to his wife, mischievously. 

“Yes, Aunt Frank actually sent in another 
application for you,” laughed Mrs. Sinclair. 
“She has done it periodically ever since you 
were born. I don't think I took her into the 
family council concerning you, but she got 


wind of it someway, and said she was entitled | 


to consideration as well as the rest.”* 

“Entitled to consideration!” cried the young 
girl, “Why, any one would think I was con- 
ferring a favor by consenting to live with her !”’ 

“Ridiculous view to take, isn't it, David?” 
said. Mr. Sinclair, in mocking accents. 

“What is it about Aunt Frank, as you call 
her?” David asked his stepmother, with a 


| Aunt Frank’s historic purple satin >” 


Sally? Tell us!” 

; “Well, Aunt Frank, at the age of twenty- 
eight, was about to be married, and to that end 
she bought a purple satin. Not that it would 
have been becoming, but Aunt Frank said she 
had always been partial to the expression, 
‘purple and fine linen.’ She intended to take 
it to a dressmaker in a town twelve miles 
| distant from her farm. She had not been on 
that road before for two or three years, and the 
man she was to marry had bought in there, 
and Aunt Frank had to ride by his place. 
She drove along by her lover's fence and 
scrutinized his farming, and before she had 


her horse’s head and drove back again. ‘His 
' potatoes,’ she told me, ‘would have broken 
your heart, Sally. And as for his corn, it 
| wasn’t even dropped with a marker. It would 
have driven me crazy to live near it. Sol 
ended it that evening. It’s a pity about: that 
purple satin, isn’t it? I shall never want it 
now.’ That was Aunt Frank's only lament 
| over her lost love.” 


' like to know her.” 





‘while they sat at dinner a telegram came, | 


saying: 
I arrive to-night. 
afraid of cabmen. 


Be sure to meet me. 
Frances Browne. 


“No. A historic gown in our family, Aunt | 


come to the end of his domain, she turned | 





PANION 
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poultry journal. 1 heard you saying the other 
day that you would like to write for publica- 


interesting than the Brownes I already | tion, Maybe if you asked Aunt Frank, she’d 


Jet you contribute to her chicken magazine.” 
“I'll do it—when I go to live with Aunt 


“Eccentric, David, to the last degree. | Frank!” 


“If 1 thought you were going to live any- 


a horse or a@ cow to a new dress. And/ where else except at our house, after I have 


bought all those new books to read with you 
this winter, and ordered that toboggan, I’d 
cease to believe in the eternal principles of 
justice. Seriously, Bell Marie, you must not 
think of going anywhere else. I heard father 
say he’d give you a coming-out party that he 
would be willing to have stand as an example 
of how he could entertain. And everything 
from turret to donjon keep is yours, princess, 
if you will but come.” 

The girl pouted her red lips playfully. 

“And you want me to give up all the pleas- 
ures I might have at Chicago with Uncle Macy 
and Aunt Janet—the music and the books and 
pictures —’’ 

“We'll buy any books you want. You could 
run up to Chicago when you wanted, for the 
picture exhibits and the mu—” 

“Oh, you absurd boy! How very, very 
ridiculous boys are!” David looked so bewil- 
dered at this that she would have apologized if, 
at that moment, the train had not pulled in at 
the station. By hastening, David and Mary 
Bell were able to place themselves near the 
great iron gates as the throng from the train 
came pouring out. Conspicuous among this 
hurrying crowd was a tall, thin woman in a 
short skirt, carrying a hand-bag of the smallest 
imaginable size. 

“That’s Aunt Frank! Don’t you think she 
looks like me, David?” whispered Mary Bell, 
saucily. Before David could answer she had 
run forward and stopped the headlong woman, 
something as one stops a runaway horse. 

“If you come out this way, Aunt Frank,” 
Mary Bell said, quite gravely, “you will avoid 
the cabmen. David! Come here! David 
Sinclair, Aunt Frank. He drove me down, 
but he’s not a cabman, though he looks a little 
like it.” The old lady glanced sharply at the 
tall, singular-looking girl with her vivacious 
face, her obtrusive golden hair and her dark, 
heavy brows. 

“TI am used to being made fun of,” she said, 
calmly. “It’s one of my luxuries, young 
people, to be afraid of cabmen. I have very 
few luxuries, so you needn’t grudge it to me. 
I’m not afraid of an unbroken steer, or of a 
colt. Here are my checks. Thank you, David. 
I brought down one trunk of eggs and butter. . 
I knew Sally Sinclair couldn’t have too many 
things in the house with all the company she 
was going to have. My clothes and presents 
are in the other. I had my purple satin made 
up!” She didn’t seem to doubt for a moment 
that the young people knew all about the 
purple satin, and they were rejoiced that they 
were able to exclaim: 

“Oh, did you really! How interesting!” 
and Mary Bell ejaculated as they quitted the 
station : “Only fancy, David, the purple satin!” 

Aunt Frank looked pleased, and continued * 
with the same aspect at breakfast. By noon 
the house was swarming like a beehive, and 
every one was full of mystery and activity till 
nightfall, when the huge Christmas tree was 
lighted in the circular hall, a tree so aspiring 
that it was necessary to go to the second story 
of the rotunda to secure the fruit from its 
topmost branches. 

The week was a gay one. There were sleigh- 
ing parties and family dances, dinner parties 
and candy-pulls, charades and theatricals, and 
basket ball and bicycle races in the attic. 
Through it all Aunt Frank kept a watchful 
eye upon Mary. Bell, as the others saw with 
amusement. But Mary Rell was not so much 


| amused as the others. She was deeply curious 


Amid much laughter it was agreed that|in the world had ever been. 


“She seems to be a woman of true philoso- | toknow why this peculiar woman should attach 
phy,” said Mr. Sinclair, teasingly. “I should | importance to her, a mere girl, a penniless 


orphan, a foolish, lighthearted child as she 


He had an opportunity that evening, for | knew herself to be. 


There was something pathetic and appeal- 
ing about Aunt Frank, and Mary Bell felt to 


I am | the recesses of her soul that she was to be 


made conscious of these qualities as no one else 
Nor was she 


! Mary Bell and David should drive down in’ wrong. One evening, as she was hastening 


, the surrey to meet her. 


‘ along the upper hall from her room, where she 
“Uncle Fresham was saying,’’ said David, as | had been to search for a forgotten fan, Aunt 


‘ they sped toward the station, “while you were Frank came out of the shadow on the landing 
up getting on your hat, that Frances Browne of the stairs and drew her down on the 
| was one of the best judges of stock in Indiana, . window-seat. 

and that she had a number of activities, such | 
las running a country store and editing aj constrained voice, “and to-morrow my visit 


“This is New Year’s eve,” she said, ina 


50 


ends—the first visit I have made anybody for 
eighteen years. It’s only just and fair, Mary 


THE YOUTH'’S 


What’s that, Uncle Macy? We're to lead the | 
reel? Aunt Frank and I? Quick, then, the: 


Bell, that I should know what your decision is, | music, or-the clock will strike!” So up and 


and whether or not you are going home with | 


me.” ! 
Now to tell the truth, the passionate desire of | 
Aunt Frank for this consummation had been 
beating against Mary Bell’s soul all the week, 
as waves persistently bent upon the shore. And 
now she tapped the toe of her little bronze slipper | 
on the polished floor and stammered as she 
answered, and could not make herself coherent. 


down and in and out, balancing, chasséing, 
| whirling, bowing, went the two, the voluminous 
purple satin skirts and the diaphanous white 
ones all in a pretty confusion, the adorable 
goklen head and the prim gray one close together. 
And in the midst of it the clock struck twelve. 
There is something awful about the passage 

of time, if one stops to think. So the dancers 
; would not stop, but whirled along as fast as time ‘ 


“Then you're not going!” said Aunt Frank, | itself, and the music beat down the regrets and 


with conviction. 
worn hands out before her and stared at them 
with an absent-minded expression. “It wasn’t 
reasonable to expect it. When you were a little 
thing, teething and all that, I wanted to take you 
and see you through your second summer, but no 
one would hear of it. Then when you got old 
enough to go to school, I asked for you again. I 
offered to hire a preceptress for you—any one the | 
relatives would recommend. But they put me 
off. I know what they thought well enough. 
They agreed that a grim, businesslike house like ; 
mine was no place for a child. Then I built an 
office on and kept all my business to that one 
room, and fitted up a parlor with a velvet carpet 
and a piano and all the children’s books I ever | 
heard of, and fixed a bedroom for you off of it, ; 
and invited the girls down to see it. I thought 
they might consider it a fit place for you then. 
But they said no. So I consoled myself the best. 


I could. I adopted a little boy out of the poor- | fall's work, get the sheep and young cattle home 


house. But he had the seeds of consumption in | to the barn, put the root crops in the cellar, bank 


him and died the second year I had him. I 
heard of a boy who had run away from his 
father because he was beaten, and I went out one | 


hitter November day—the first snow of the sea-' desired pretext for another excursion into the 


son was falling—and got him out of the cave 
where he had hidden, and took him home and 
clothed and comforted him, and taught him how 
to live like a civilized creature. He became too 
civilized and stole thirty dollars from the office 
drawer and made off with it. 


“Then I took a neighbor’s daughter in, to go \ “sparked’’ and the other was brock-faced. 


to school and act as my companion, and she ran | 
away with my hired man. 
So I took to animals. I 
got dogs and I liked them 
better. They did not lie 
or steal or run away, or 
talk about me behind my 
back, or meet me coldly. 
But still, I was not satis- 
fied. I wanted to see 
you, and I came up here 
for that purpose and no 
other. I like you even 
better than I thought I 
should. In other words, 
you have justified the 
feeling I have had for 
you all these years. And 
to tell the truth, I am 
much too fond of you to 
take you anywhere that 
you do not want to go. 
And I can see by your 
confusion, that you do 
not want to go with me.” 

Mary Bell arose and 
stood straight and fair on 
the landing, and peered 
down at the dancers 
whirling about the draw- 
ing-room. She could see 
David waiting for her by 
the door— David, who 
had planned such pleas- 
ant things for her that 
winter! David, in whose 
company she talked better and was more pleased 
to be alive than in the company of any living 
creature! Then she looked at Aunt Frank, 
sitting, angular and dejected, on the window- 
seat. The shadows of age rested beneath her 
eyes. Her brow was seamed with narrow 
thoughts — thoughts about work and money- 


making and mean neighbors and shirking help. ! were squalling near the larger of the old log huts ; 
Her face was grim and stern and would have | and presently, as we stood there, a man came out 
been altogether forbidding but for the look of | of it and went down to the stream, 


intelligence and the lurking spirit of humor 
which, however flogged to its hiding-place, would | 


reassert itself, and peep forth from the snapping | crooked old Canuck that was with the two that 


black eyes. iL 

A sense of her own youth swept over Mary 
Bell. She was conscious of hidden springs of 
love within her, of strength and joy, and elate | 
and generous with this sweet feeling of the 
power to bestow, she cried in her clear, penetrating 
voice : 

“Dear Aunt Frank, you are quite mistaken! 
I do want to go with you! I want to go where I 
ain needed. I want a real place in the world— 
not a make-believe one. My mind is quite made 
up, Aunt Frank—and it’s so seldom that it is 
subjected to such an exertion, that you must 
excuse me if—if—I talk a—little queerly!” Her 
voice broke and the tears would have started had 
she not chanced, at that moment, to look at 
Aunt Frank’s face. It was transfigured. 





" DOCTOR DIGGEO ISSUED FORTH.” 


She stretched her long, work- ; the sad old memories that were lying in ambush 


for them, and heartened up hope and fresh 
resolves and kindly thoughts to take the open 
road with them for the New Year. i 


fs OUSING time,” in northern New Eng- ! hazel clumps, and on coming near the hut, made | 


COMPANION. 


“Kiss me, Aunt Frank!” cried Mary Bell, as 
she led that lady fo her seat after a breathless 
gallop about the hall. ‘Listen, dear people. 
I’m going home with Aunt Frank! But she 
Keeps no ogre’s castle. Do you, Aunt Frank? 
I shall not be shut from sight of mortal man.” 

“No indeed, my dear. Far from it.” Aunt 
Frank held out her hand to David, as if she 
intended this remark to convey some especial 
intelligence to him, and he, bewildered, took it, 
Keeping his eyes fastened on Mary Bell’s glowing 
and beautiful face. 

Mary Bell made a funny little courtesy. 

“Thank you all, kind friends, for your goodness 
to a poor orphan child,” she said in affectionate 
mockery. “Aunt Frank, the New Year and 


your new daughter are at your service.” 





Six Youthful Expeditions. IV.—When Housing Time Came. 
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vagrant cattle. Some of the older boys partici. 
| pated in the hunt, and what they said filled us 
with envy. A fruitless attempt had been made 
to surround the cattle and drive them home. 
The nimble creatures fled away, and easily out- 
stripped both men and dogs. They were said to 
have run ten miles without stopping. 

‘Two days later a yard was constructed, with a 
high fence of trees and brush, and an effort was 
made to lure the cattle into it by breaking up 
three bushels of corn-ears and strewing the bits 
along a trail from the yard to one of the beaver 
meadows which the cattle were found to visit. 
The animals picked up a part of the corn, but 
| @ave the yard a wide berth.. They seemed to 
have grown cunning a8 well as wild. 

Nothing further was heard from them for ten 
days, when Hannibal Needham, who had several 
otter-traps at Stoss Pond, espied the vagrants 
across the pond, on the east shore. The distance 
| across was nearly a mile, and the cattle were 

standing in plain sight near the bare top of a 
| number of ledges that fronted the water. 

It was a place which Old Hewey, who had 
trapped there for twenty years, called “the Sag,” 
a kind of vale, or ravine, between two steep hills 
on the shore. This Sag extended from the pond 
back between the hills, for several hundred 
| yards, and terminated on the water side in ledges 
| twenty to thirty feet high. 

Needham knew the Sag well; and as he stood 





land, is that final week of autumn | a sudden rush for the door, which we slammed ‘looking at the cattle, an idea for entrapping them 


when the farmers do the last of the 


up the house and make everything snug for the | 
long, bitterly cold winter. 
It chanced that housing time brought the 


Great Woods ; Mr. Sylvester’s long-lost ‘‘yellins’’ 
had been heard from. Hannibal Needham, who 
had been hunting partridges on the last day of 
October, reported that he had seen two of the 
vagrant young cattle at the old slave’s farm. 
| He recognized them at first sight, for one was 


Two springs previously our neighbor Sylvester 
had turned out three 
yearling heifers, two odd 
steers, and an undersized 
two-year-old colt, for the ; 
summer, in his back 
pasture on the border of 
the woods. The young 
cattle stayed peaceably in 
the pasture throughout 
the warm season, and 
were seen weekly by one 
or the other of the two; 
Liewellyns, who went to 
give them salt; bat in 
October, just before hous- 
ing time, the cattle disap- 
peared, and a gap was 
found in the fence; they | 
had taken to the woods. 

The next morning, after 
hearing the Needham 
boy’s story, Sylvester sent 
off the two Llewellyns to | 
the old slave’s farm, toi 
see if the runaways were 
there. The Llewellyns 
came around to get some | 
of the neighboring boys 
to go with them, and| 
seven of us altogether, 
including Willis Murch, | 
Halstead and Shaddy 
Frost, started. The dis- 
tance was not far from 
five miles, but by this 
time we knew the way well. The leaves had 
fallen; the forest was clear and open to view, 
and the swamps were frozen. 

In the course of two hours we came to the 
lower border of the old clearing and stood there 
for some time to look about and listen, but we 
learned nothing of the cattle. Two Canada jays 


apparently to 
get water, for he carried some kind of dish. 
“Say! Willis whispered. “Isn’t that the 


robbed us ?”” 

“Yes, siree, it is!’’ cried Shaddy. 
he’s got my gun?”’ 

“Maybe the others are there!'’ said Willis, 
excitedly. 

The bent man went back indoors, and then we 


“Suppose 


shut and held fast. 

““Who’s there ?”’ said a croaky, cracked voice. 

“We will let you know who’s here!” shouted 
Shaddy. ‘You old thief! Give me back my 
gan!” 

“I haven’t got anybody’s gun!” grumbled the 
croaky voice. “You boys go away from there!”’ 

“Oh, you can’t fool us!” cried Willis. “We 
know you. You’re going to jail pretty soon, you 
old peely-garlic!”” 

Thereupon our prisoner made a vigorous effort 
to get out; be pushed hard at the door, and then 
battered it. We could hear him grumbling all 
the while, “You boys! You boys! Go ’way! 
Go ’way! Go ’way or I’ll pizen ye!” 

“Who's afraid of your old ‘pizen’?” cried 
Willis. “You had better keep still!” 


One of the Llewellyns brought a piece of a log, | 


which we set as a prop against the door. Other 
props were added. Through chinks between the 
jogs of the walls, we saw the supposed Canuck 
sitting on the side of the bunk ; but the obscurity 
of the interior was so great that we could not 
distinguish his features. He appeared te have 
resigned himself to the situation, and had lighted 
a pipe of very strong odor. 

As the knife with which he cut his tobacco was 
a large one, we stood in some fear of him still, 
and thought best to send Shaddy and one of 
the Llewellyns home for reénforcements. They 
started off, running, and the rest of us settled 
down to the task of guarding our captive. 

It proved a long business. Twice the bent 
man tried the door and threatened us, but we 
informed him he was better off there than in jail; 
and although it was hungry work, we persisted 
in keeping him prisoner. 

At last, but not until we were nearly famished, 
addy returned with Hannibal Needham, Mr. 
Sylvester, Mr. Murch, Willis’s father, and Ben. 
None of thém seemed dispused to hail us as 
heroes. Mr. Murch pulled away the props 
without much show of caution, opened the door 
and looked in. Then he burst out laughing. 

“Well, well, it’s Doctor Diggeo, just as I 
expected!” said he. ‘‘That’s too bad, doctor! 
These bad, sassy boys have been shutting you 
‘up, haint they?” 

Sylvester and “Han’’ Needham also began to 
laugh at us as Doctor Diggeo issued forth, 





| occurred to him. The hills on either side, as he 
| knew, were too steep for cattle to climb; the 
ravine also was narrow for a considerable 
distance—not more than sixty or seventy feet 
wide in some places. On the side toward the 
pond the cattle could not escape, unless they 
Jenped down the ledges into deep water. 
Appreciating the situation, Ilannibal, keeping 
out of sight in the woods, started to run around 
| the pond, with his axe, and arrived at the head 
_ of the Sag, back of the hills, before the cattle had 
|gone. Without an instant’s hesitation he set 
| at work to fell trees across the ravine at one of 
the narrowest places, and kept turning back the 
| cattle by shouting when they tried to pass him. 

He felled about twenty trees, and made an 
enormous hedge of them which blocked the Sag 
from one steep hillside to the other. It was 
hard work, and he was occupied for three hours; 
but he made a thorough job of it. What the 
whole neighborhood had failed in, he had 
accomplished alone. The long-lost cattle were 
impounded, if not captured. 

This was on Friday. Han did not reach home 
till dark, but the next morning not less than fifty 
men and boys set off for Stoss Pond, provided 
with axes, ropes, and so forth, to complete the 
capture. All of us boys got permission to zo; 
or rather, when we set off with the others, no 
one forbade us. The schoolmaster also went— 
be was Doctor Knights, who, owing to the 
(continued good health of the community, had 
been constrained to turn teacher. 

A plan had been talked over to noose and 
“halter-break” the cattle and lead them home; 
or, if they proved too headstrong, to “cast” and 
bind them, and then haul them home on or 
sleds after the first fall of snow. 

When we arrived at the Sug, and had stopped 
before the huge brushy barricade which Han 
Needham felled, the boys swarmed forward to 
see the vagrants. 

“There they are!” shouted several voices. 
“They haven’t got out!’ Sure enough, there 
stood the little group of red and white “neat- 
| fuots,"’ half-hidden in a clump of firs, down near 
| where the Sag ended in the precipitous shelving 

ledges that faced the pond. 
| Nooses and halters were laid out amid a chorus 
‘of sugyestions. At length, Mr. Sylvester, Mr. 





shaking his shaggy old head from side to side, Murch, Thaddeus Frost, Han Needham and two 
sniffing, chewing, and plainly in a very bad’ or three others entered the Sag, within the 
humor. He grumbled and spluttered, and made | barrier, and calling gently to the cattle, slowly 
such terrible accusations aguinst us that we approached them. All of us younger boys were 
slunk away. bidden to keep out of the way. Eager to see the 
None of us had ever seen the old root-digger | capture, we clambered over rocks along the steep 
before, although we had heard of him all our ; hillsides to right and left of the Sag. . 
lives. I cast only a very shamefaced, sidelong | The vagrants uneasily shifted their position in 
glance at him myself; yet I well remember his ; the firs, then stood facing their would-be captors, 
crooked figure, his old wine-brown garments, his | till they came within twenty yards, The brock- 
crumpled moccasins, his long, black, claw-like | faced heifer then suddenly bawled, at which, a8 
finger-nails and coonskin cap; and, even more if at a signal, they ran, the colt with them, 





watched for some time, but nv one came out. 

“T can creep up back of the shanty,’’ said 
Willis, at length. “If they are all there, I can 
hear them talking. You stay here and keep still.”’ . 

Crawling on the ground among the hazel 
clumps, he approached stealthily. For some, 
moments he appeared to be listening. We saw | 
him draw nearer and wait a moment, and then 
come back. ‘“‘Le's all alone. I peeped in. He 
is kindling a fire and getting his breakfast,” said 
Will “Fle hasn’t any gun, and he dvesn't 





distinctly, his shaggy gray hair, darkly tanned 
face, and the manner in which his nose and chin 
almost met as he chewed. 

It was past noon and we were very hungry, 
but to avoid ridicule, Willis, Halstead and I ran 
oft along the bank of the stream. 


‘ ourselves that we should go as far as Old 


Hewey’s bee-tree, and return by way of the 
Skedaddlers’ Fort. 

We had gone for two miles, perhaps, when, 
emerging into an open place along the south bank 


of the brook, we heard a snort and a crash in the: 


alders bordering it, and caught a glimpse of one 
“sparked” creature and the erected tails of two 
others, as they dashed away through the bushes 
We had stumbled on the vagrant cattle, and this 
gave us sumething in the way of news to carry 
home to cover our shame. It was a long time, 


We said to| 


swiftly past the men, circling around the Sag 
‘several times. The sparked heifer leaped into 
, the brush of the barrier, as if to force a passage, 
‘but fell back and ran, bawling, after the others. 
| They seemed frantic from fear. 
When they hal come to a standstill, the met 
‘again drew near them, softly calling, “Co boss! 
‘Co’ boss?” But again the brock-faced heifer 
bawled, and Jed a wild dash around the enclosed 
space—to the vast delectation of us boys UP 
amongst the rocks. : 
This manwuyre was repeated several times, 
and once one of the steers started to bound up 
| the steep ascent on the north side of the Sag, but 
| fell back when his hoofs struck into a slide of 
little stones and loose gravel. : 
At length Han, by a dexterous cast of his 
noose, lnssved the pony as it galloped past him, 


They were calling for the Virginia reel down | look very smart. I believe we could handle him.” | however, before we heard the last of our taking and a wild struggle followed to pull the animal 


below, for it was almost at the stroke of twelve, 
and they meant to speed the old year merrily. 
“Come, come, Aunt Frank,” cried Mary Bell, 


“Ile might knife us,” said Hals. “But we can | 
| creep up and shut him in. That door opens out!” | 
“That's what we'll do!” cried Shaddy. ‘And 


seizing her by the band, and dragging her after | we will make him give up my gun, or we will 


her as she tripped down the stairs. 
be my partner. No, not this time, David. | 





“You must | raise a crew and carry him off to jail!” | 


In much excitement we crept through the: 


old Doctor Diggeo prisoner. 

This happened on a Saturday, and the winter 
term of the district school began on the following 
Monday. All of us younger boys attended, and 


we therefore had no part in the efforts made‘ 


during the week that followed to capture the 


down. Mr. Sylvester and others hastened to 
bear a band, and between them all, they ove 
powered the little horse, got a nose-halter on his 
: head, and hauled him, captive, to a tree. 

The cattle, bawling wildly at intervals, bad 
[meanwhile sought the shelter of the fir clumps 
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once more. They seemed to be sleek and well- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


coat nearly off by a dig of her horn. The three! 


51 


band which be gradually gathered about him,' men-at-arms generally worked in couples, 


nourished ; their horns glistened and had grown j heifers, having now passed the group of axemen, | admitting no dog to complete membership until ‘although occasionally, in the very early morn- 


Jong and sharp at the points. Their remarkable 
activity and strength were evident. 

Again the men prepared their nooses and 
moved slowly forward, the plan being now to 
lasso one at a time and pull it down. 

But now, as if convinced that flight was 
useless, the brock-faced one dashed directly at 
the approaching group with her fierce bellow. 
The others followed her. There was a scattering 
of men, a dropping of ropes, and a wild stampede 
for the barricade and up the hillsides. Thad 
Frost was knocked down, and crept away on 
his hands and knees, somewhat shaken and 
hurt. 

Mr. Sylvester, the owner of the cattle, was 
much chagrined; he grew very angry. “The 
wild brutes!’ he exclaimed. “They never could 
be tamed. Give me an axe. They are fit only 
for the beef-barrel. I'll knock them in the head 
and then we will dress them off!” and he seized 
an axe and advanced toward the fir clump. 

The cattle bawled, and dashed past him. 
Sylvester headed the steer, as they came around, 
and aimed a blow between its horns, but barely 
grazed the bounding animal. The next moment 
the sparked heifer ran over him and threw him 
down. Murch rushed forward with his own 
axe, as did Han Needham, and Han prostrated 
the steer at a blow. Thad Frost, the school- 
master and three others were also running 
forward with axes; but the bellowing brock-face 
charged them, and running down Frost, tore his 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


- LD WARY” was great in size, strength, 
courage, ferocity and ingenuity. He 
is supposed to have been reared on 

the prairie land about Chicago, and probably he 
entered the town with one of the farmers who 
drive in their truck-wagons before daylight. It 
is believed that he deliberately deserted his owner 
and took up a life of crime, as 
sense to have become a lost dog anywhere. 

He was first noticed more than three years ago 
‘wandering about the streets in the thinly settled 
southwestern part of the city, and he si i 
his advent by attacking and killing a large, ! 
Danish wolfhound, belonging to Rudolf Lehr, 
a German saloon-keeper. Lehr hotly pursued 
Old Wary, but he easily made his escape. 

This exploit gave him a local reputation, be- 
cause Lehr’s dog was noted for savage temper 
and fighting power. Word went forth among 
the dog-owners of the neighborhood, to look out 
for the slayer, and he was shot at a half-dozen 
times—an experience which seemed to confirm 
his determination to war against society. Hence- 
forward he was a canine Ishmaelite. 












A Canine Outlaw. 


Among those who shot at him during the first 
weeks of his stay was Patrolman Martin Flaherty, 
whose bullet struck him on the left hindfoot and 
cut off two of his toes. Thereafter, for more 
than two years, no man wearing a blue coat with 
brass buttons got close to Old Wary. He made 
a stady of policemen, and he certainly came to 
know most of the force in the southern part 
of the city, whether they were in uniform or in 
plain clothes, and he gave them all a wide berth. 

For more than a year he appeured to subsist 
mainly upon meats snatched from butcher-shops, 
upon occasional geese which he surprised on the 
commons, and upon rabbits, in catching which 
his country training had made him peculiarly 
expert. Noone knew where he lived, and if he 
ever slept, there was no evidence of it. He bit 
several persons who surprised him sneaking 
along at night on the shadowed side of a dimly- 
lighted street. 

During this time Old Wary gave no evidence 
of remarkable talent, further than that he became 
strangely expert in hiding from pursuers. In 
this he was assisted by the character of that part 
of the eity, which is built up only in places, and 


contains a good deal of undergrowth and two or! 


three large vacant spaces of some acres each. 
The dog, when seen in daylight, seemed in good 
condition and increasing in size, from which it is 
inferred that he came to town young. 

Old Wary seemed to be a mixture of many 
races. He had the heavy jowl of the bulldog, 
the massive shoulders of the mastiff, the keen 
nose of the deerhound, the deep-set ribs of the 
boarhound and the heavy haunches of the grey- 
bound. His ears, small and sharply pointed, 
stuck up straight from his head, showing a strain 
of wolf blood. Probably it was this strain which 
made of him so complete a robber. In color he 
was a deep brindle, shading into yelluw under- 
neath; there was a large white splotch on his 
huge chest, and his right forefoot was white. 
His muzzle was jet black, and his eyes a light, 
carious brown, strangely shaped, capable of great 
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had too much: 


! ran toward the lower end of the Sag. Instead 
| of stopping among the firs, however, they dashed 
along the shelving ledges, and with erected tails, | 
leaped off headlong! \ 

A shout arose and we boys, who were excitedly | 
watching the contest, all ran hastily down there. | 
Two of the cattle were immediately seen to be | 
swimming in the pond, the brock-faced leader | 
and the sparked one. There was very thin | 
“anchor” ive on the water, but the fugitive 
| heifers made their way through it vigorously. 

“T can run round the pond and head them ; 
back!” Han Needham shouted, and set off! 
instantly. 

The smaller heifer was now discovered lying 
among the rocks near the water, with two broken 
| legs. It was but merciful to kill the suffering 
creature, 

Most of us were watching the two swimming 
cattle, which swam fast and well, and in the 
| course of fifteen or twenty minutes reached the 

wooded shore opposite the Sag. Han was not in 
time. They struggled out through shoal water 
and disappeared from view. 

The colt was successfully led home through 
the woods that afternoon, and the beef was 
drawn home next day. A hound which Han 
Needham put on the tracks of the escaped heifers, 
after pursuing them for a long way, returned 
two days later, very hungry. The resolute 
creatures had made good their escape. Two 
| years passed before they were heard from again. 











and 


not 
unlike the eyes of a 


expansion 


cat. It is commonly 
said in Hyde Park 
and other southern 
suburbs that he was 
able to see as well in 
the dark as in day- 
light. 

He seemed to know 
and enjoy the terror 
he had excited, and 
sometimes he added 
to it at night, when 
prowling through the 
deserted streets and 
tenantless lots, by 
emitting long, high- 
keyed, wolflike howls. 
|The people in that 
part of the town have had no trouble.in keeping 
their children at home at night since early in 1897. 
Chicago suffers periodically from footpad scares, 
but the dog bandit inspired more fear among the 
children than anything that has ever walked on 
two legs in that part of Illinois. 

Looking at the comparatively brief career of 
Old Wary in southern Chicago, it is easy to | 
understand the legends of almost supernatural 
beasts which have come down through the cen- 
turies. Probably a hundred years from now the 
! memory of the dog will be embalmed in horrible 
' story, although there is no record that he ever 
| attempted human life, save when attacked or 
| fancying himself attacked. But he would have 
| proved no mean antagonist in close quarters. 
' When his body was at last weighed upon a 
grocer’s scales, he tipped the beam at one hundred 
and thirty-seven pounds, and he stood more than 
thirty inches high at the shoulder... His fangs 
‘were of remarkable size, whiteness and keenness. 

It is now known that Old Wary made his 
home for a while under a deserted frame house 
of three rooms, which stands near to the western 
edge of a large plot of vacant land at Garfield 
Boulevard and Western Avenue. Here the dog 
made a den and lived in it until the accumulation 
of goose feathers and bones betrayed him. 

He then removed to a thick clump of under- 
growth and trees in the centre of the vacant 
space, and in this place his home was similar to 
the burrow or den of many a wild animal of the 
canine family. Through the field runs a deep 
ditch, which often contains a foot of water. In 
the bank he had dug a room, five feet deep by 
two wide, and he used this as a protection from 
rain, and probably for refuge when hard-pressed, 
as it was cunningly hidden under the eave of the 
overhanging bank, and was discovered after his 
death only because of the stench of some un- 
devoured meat which came from it. For the most 
part he slept in the open, in the midst of briers | 
and weeds covering, probably, half an acre. As 
there are many similar clumps in the plot, fail- 
ure to discover his lair is easily understood. 

After making good his footing against the 
combined efforts of all in that part of the city 
and leading a life of uninterrupted success as a 
highwayman for more than eighteen months, 
Old Wary began to display a genius for organize 








he had shown a marked aptitude as a thief. ing, they were seen making their way home in 
‘company, always with bloodied muzzles, and 
sometimes bearing the bodies of slain chickens or 
ducks, or juicy chops and steaks. It was char- 

In a large city there are thousands of dogs, acteristic of them that they travelled always at 
some of them of strong moval natures and top speed, the little terrier scampering along in 
some easily led astray. Some of the best bred | front; and they have been noticed in the same 
and most intelligent and most amiable of them dawn at points eight and ten miles apart. 
have an underlying weakness for bad compan-| When hunting in couples the terrier was with 
ionship, or food, or ease. Old Wary had a large | Old Wary, acting as a sort of pilot-tish for him, 
field from which to cull, and never was there a | going ahead a block or two and instantly returning 
recruiting sergeant who displayed so apt a judg-| to warn him if there was hint of trouble. In 
ment of recruits, or who insisted so strenuously | time this dog came to be as well known as his 
captain, and was shot at 
as often. He was so small 
and agile and alert, how- 
ever, that no harm came to 
him. 

Gradually developing 
from a landless wanderer 
warring for his own 
stomach, into an organizer 
and leader, growing from 
this stage into an autocrat 
who forced others to work 
for him, having become the 
owner of a little section of 
earth and a home-builder, 
having acquired a devoted 
friend and spy, and being 
then possessed of a suffi- 
cient leisure for the matu- 
rity of his plans, Old Wary 
began to exhibit extreme 
skill in the obtainment of 
choice supplies at slight 
trouble and risk. He left 
the robbing of hen-roosts 
and the disturbance of 


Organizing His Band. 




















passion for the choicest 
cats of beef and mutton 
grew upon him. 

As the butchers of 
the southwest part of 
the city had long before 
come to recognize his 

skill and daring, they had 
put strong locks on their 
shop doors, and never 
thought of leaving their 
goods unprotected for the 
night. It thus became necessary for 

Old Wary to obtain his food elsewhere. 

He had noticed in prowling about that many 

men and women came to these shops and 
went away with the meat in baskets. It is sup- 
< posed that he followed some one of them home 
and saw the flesh put into a refrigerator, whose 
outward appearance he carefully marked. In 
his farm life he could have had no experience of 
refrigerators, nor could he have learned what 
they were for, save by patient investigation. 
Thereafter he lived in large part on meats 
abstracted from refrigerators left on back porches 





LEHR HOTLY PURSUED OLD WARY.” 


that each candidate should fulfil the strictest 
requirements of the service. 

In six months he had with him a band of a 
half-dozen. It contained a pointer, two watch- 
dogs of mixed breed and supposed incorruptibility, 
a black-and-tan hound used for deer-tracing in 


| the Wisconsin or Michigan woods, a nondescript 


mongrel of great intelligence, and a small and 


at night. Ile must have reared up against the 
front of the refrigerator, working up its lid with 
j his nose, getting his black muzzle under it, and 
| then, by springing strongly upward, throwing it 
far back so that it would remain open. There- 
after abstraction was easy. Householders puz- 
| zled for long vver the many refrigerators which 
| were found open in the morning with the best of 








beautifully marked fox-terrier, who became at | the meat gone but nothing else taken, until finally 
once the apple of the chieftain’s eye and his | one night Old Wary was caught in the act, and 
constant companion. Of them all the pointer | shot at as usual. Thereafter the mystery was a 
was the most expert thief, but he lacked courage. | mystery no longer. 


This band is now scattered, and it is not known 
what has become of any of its members except 
the fox-terrier, who was captured and is at home 


| An Unpleasant Sense of Humor. - 





tion, and to extend his operations by means of a 


in the Hyde Park police station. | It must have been in nosing about in the upper 
Through all the southwestern part of the city | part of a refrigerator that the dog got a taste of 
these dogs, working only at night, spread desola- | cream ; probably he knocked over a jug of it, 
tion. No pack of foxes ever wrought such woe | and thereafter sought it even as he sought chops. 
to hen-rogsts. The pointer taught all of his He must have it at any peril. At tirst he used 
comrades to suck eggs, and farmers in the out- | to take the bottles from their receptacle with his 
lying purlieus suffered. It meant ruin to any ‘mouth, and break them by dropping them on the 
small butcher to leave his shop unlocked for a flooring. As the crash of glass, however, often 
night. If they could effect entrance, the free- | brought out some one with a revolver, he left off 
booters would carry away, pull down and defile | doing this. Then he took the bottles to some 
enough meat to support them for a month. This | quiet place and broke them on rocks. Of course 
they did in wantonness. When not at such work ' most of the milk ran into the ground, but he 
they chased cats for diversion, and slew Maltese ' managed to lap up enough of it to enhance his 
and Angora pets to a value of hundreds of dollars. | insane thirst for more. Tis lips were often cut 
in this way, but he did not desist. The whole 
4 ‘ | business was unsatisfactory, however, and he 
Warrior. and. Strategist: ' soon devised means to get milk more easily. 
They showed a special dislike of dogs of utter, Now he seems to have developed a sense of 
respectability, and killed them whenever they humor. Perhaps it struck him as both a good 
had opportunity. Pug-dogs, lap-dogs and all | and funny thing that he should take his rest for 
the many breeds of canine house pets, beloved of a little while each night after the manner of his 
women, they hated intensely. As these animals enemy, man. So, after gorging himself with meat 
are incapable of making a strong defence, they , from a refrigerator and lapping up such milk as 
fell easy victims to any member of the band | he could, he hunted up some porch {n which a 
which found them. Even the little fox-terrier ' hammock swung and leaped into it, taking a nap 
murdered one or two of them. Very large dogs | of an hour while the terrier stood guard. Having 
of strict rectitude were left to Old Wary. 
After a combat of great severity—and he had | ing the hammock in his teeth, and swinging 
many of them—he would lie perdu for two or’ backward and forward suspended. This is 
three days, licking his wounds, while his faithful | where his bulldog strain showed itself. The 
servitors harried the territory and brought him ! result was that many good hammocks were 
tidbits. He ruled them with an iron jaw, amd | ripped and rendered valueless, both by the tears 
rebellion or incapacity was punished with death. ' and the scent of him. 
Often, in the earlier days of the gang, the body; One house favored by him was that of Assistant 
of some member of it was found, gashed and | State’s Attorney Barnes. IIe ruined several 
mangled by the teeth of the giant leader. ITlis hammocks for Mr. Barnes, who sat up nights 


‘had his sleep, he would amuse himself by grasp- 
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watching for him, but could never catch him. | which was forced to balance upon its hind legs | you have refused to put to vote motions you ‘downfall is complete, and he has never been 


Doubtless he was warned by the terrier, who! 
was ahead. The attorney swore vengeance, and 
his official position enabled him to awaken 
renewed interest in the police, who had grown 
tired of an unsuccessful two years’ campaign 
against Old Wary, and were ready to give him 


up as a bad job. As a result of Mr. Barnes’s, 


complaints, Inspector Hunt spoke to his men at 
midday assembly, and insisted that they devote 
special effort to ridding the city of the marauder. ' 

Early in September Mr. C. I. Pierce, who lives 
at No. 70 Madison Park, Chicago, and has a 
Jarge enclosed space attached to his house, noted 
that his two cows gave but little milk in the | 
morning. There is a legend among Illinois 
dairymen concerning “milk snakes,’ which are 


supposed to attach themselves to udders .and | 


suck the fluid, but he took no stock in it. After 


doctoring his animals without result, he decided , 


to watch, and at early dim dawn he, lying there 
on the grass outside the fence, saw two dogs, a 
large brindle and a diminutive terrier, enter the 
enclosure and rush at the cows. The heavy 


beasts broke into a lumbering gallop, which they | 
held for five minutes and stopped exhausted. | 


‘Then the dogs approached them slowly, fastened 
their lips to the udders and drank their fill. 

It took a tremendous quantity to satisfy the 
larger robber, who was as big as a calf and went 
from one cow to the other. The little terrier, 


and stretch mightily in order to reach the udder, 
was easily filled. 

When he had gorged himself, Old Wary’s 
sense of humor moved him, so he went to the 
bars and pushed them out one by one with his 
bull head. When this was done he drove out 
the cows and trotted soberly away. He had 
perpetrated a practical joke of this kind once | 
before, and Pierce had been compelled to pay | 
three dollars and a half each to redeem his cattle | | 
from the poundmaster; so he, too, was enraged, | 
and went to the police station with a string of 
| complaints. 

Two of the night patrolmen were detailed to! 
go on watch. They hid themselves in the long 
grass at daylight, and waited. In a little while 
they saw Old Wary, preceded by his small con- 
panion, coming joyously along. The interested | 
officers permitted them to milk the cows, which | 
was done in twenty minutes. Then the blue; 
coats rose to their feet. Before they had straight- | 
ened, the dog’s keen eye saw them, and he broke 
into headlong flight. But their bullets rolled him 
over dead just when crouching to clear the fence. 

The terrier ran a hundred yards, stopped, 
turned, and came slowly back. He stood by his 
dead captain grieving, and only shivered a little 
when one of the officers picked him up and 
petted him. This occurred on September 14. 














1899, and so ended the bandit dog of Chicago. 


a ‘Bakers Downfall 





“(1 GUESS THIS HAS GONE ABOUT FAR ENOUGH.” 


OSHUA BAKER’S downfall began with 
the election of women to the school board. 

In the little Massachusetts hill town where 

he lived he had ruled with a rod of iron, since 
the unlucky day when he was sent to represent 
his district in the legislature. That was his 


introduction into public life, and it created within : 


him an insatiable appetite for office. 

He had been first selectman and chairman of 
the school board for more years than we younger 
people could remember, and in both capacities 
rode roughshod over his companions in office. 
There was a magnetic power about the man, or 
he would not have been reélected year after year. 
He was an efficient and faithful public servant, 
but association with him in the administration of 
town affairs was an unpleasant task, which few 
craved. 

The novelty of placing women an the school 
board strongly appealed to the people of the 
town—we will call it Ridgeville. The first year 
the plan was adopted, Mrs. Abel Ayres and Miss 
Samantha Dock became Joshua Baker’s partners 
in office. The former possessed a fine education 
and great culture, but was totally lacking in 
fighting ability. This deficiency was more than 
made up, however, by Miss Samantha, who had 
a very determined mind of her own, and enjoyed 
nothing better than a tilt with her neighbors. 
When the result of the election was known, 
everybody realized that war was inevitable, and 
its beginning was awaited with keen expectancy. 
It came even sooner than was apprehended. 

Joshua Baker frowned and hemmed and hawed 
when he read, one morning a week later, a note 
he had just taken from the post-office. 

“Dear Sir,” it began. ‘‘We, the undersigned, 
beg leave to inform you that there will be a 
meeting of the school board to-morrow evening, 


in the selactmen’s room, for organization and the ! 


transaction of routine business.” And it was 
signed by Mrs. Abel Ayres and Miss Samantha 
Dock. It was written in Miss Samantha’s 
nervous hand, and every letter breathed detiance. 

The post-office was filled with idlers. Joshua’s 
face betrayed his vexation, and in response to a 
query as to the cause of it, he read the note 
aloud, in a clear, deliberate voice which, never- 
theless, attempted no concealment of his disgust. 
That was his first mistake. 

“Wal, I'll be blowed!” ejaculated Silas 
Wiggins, the village blacksmith. “Pretty head- | 


strong, aint they? Takin’ the reins right into | 


their own hands.” 

“Indeed they are, Mr. Wiggins,” replied 
Joshua. “Indeed they are, sir. But they will! 
find they can gain no advantage over me by such | 
a course. I shall not attend their meeting.” 

“Ye’d best not stay away,” ventured Mr. 


Wiggins, after a short pause. ‘They'd be elect- | 
ing one of themselves chairman, and nobody 
knows what other nonsense. ’Pears to me ye’d 
ought to be there, for the safety of the public, if 
for no other reason.” 

This was a new thought to Joshua. He 
hemmed and frowned more violently than before. | 

“TI believe you are right, Mr. Wiggins,” he 
said, at last. ‘‘Yes, you are certainly right. 
My obligations to the public cannot be laid aside. 
I will attend the meeting and,” raising his voice, i 
“my good friends, I invite you all to be present.” 

That was Joshua’s second blunder. It was: 


school board to be open to the public, but the | 
privilege was seldom taken advantage of. On 
this occasion, however, the selectmen’s room was | 
crowded. Mrs. Abel and Miss Samantha were 
at first surprised, then vexed, when they under- 
stood that Joshua had especially invited the 
crowd to witness their defeat. Samantha's black | 
eyes snapped dangerously. 

“We may as well begin at once,” she said, as | 
Joshua, the last of the three, entered the room. 
| “We'll ballot for chairman first.” 


calmly: taking this responsibility upon herself. 


Joshua’s face was a study. He had never | 
seriously doubted that he would be elected at 
once, as he had been for so many years. The 
two women exchanged significant glances. 

The result was not changed by the second‘ 
ballot, nor by the third. Finally, when, after 
the ninth ballot, Miss Samantha announced that i 
still there was no election, she held up her hand | 
to stay Joshua, who was already preparing his 
next vote. 

“One moment, Mr. Baker,’’ she said, grimly. 
“T guess this has gone about far enough. We 
may as well understand each other right now. | 
Neither Mrs. Ayres nor I want to be chairman. 
We've been voting each for the other right along, 
and we can keep it up a spell longer, if need be. | | 


yourself.” 


| Manner, we’ll elect you. 
we can keep up the deadlock forever. What do | 


The committeewomen and the lone committee- , 
man seated themselves at the long table and | down the road a mile 
prepared their ballots. Samantha counted them, | or two, by stage, to 


‘There was one vote for each of the three members. | Clay, 


‘shortly afterward, at 


didn’t like and bulldozed generally the other 
members of the committee. It’s time to call a 
halt. If you will promise faithfully, in the 
presence of these people that you have invited 
here, to deal with us fairly, and to conduct the 
meetings of this committee in a parliamentary 


| you say? 2 

A titter had begun in the audience, which 
grew into a hearty lauzh, and finally broke into 
open applause as Samantha ccased speaking. 
For a moment Joshua looked about him at the 
people and at the women before him, like some 
enraged animal who would toss them all on his 
horns. 
held the upper hand, and thet the sympathy of 
the people was clearly against him, he restrained 
himself with an effort and forced a smile to his 
lips. 

“I gladly promise,’* he said, ‘‘to do whatever 
is right. More than that I would not promise 


for the highest office in the land. Let us close | 


the discussion and prepare our tenth ballot.” 

Mr. Baker was unanimously elected, but the 
women had won a victory, and Joshua was not. 
only defeated, but humiliated openly before the 
people. 

Humiliated he certainly was, and sought 
suvagely for an opportunity to take revenge. 
The meetings of the school board that winter 
were stormy ones, and it was largely to the 
crowds that gathered to witness the frays that 
Mrs. Abel and Miss Samantha owed their escape 
from much the same browbeating to which their 
predecessors had submitted. As the year rolled 
on and Joshua was thwarted at every point, the 


ridicule at his discomtiture became more open. : 


Ridicule is a powerful factor in politics, and 
Joshua viewed with alarm his waning prestige. 
It was not until spring, however, that he saw his 
chance to strike a decisive blow and assert his 
mastership. 

There had been constant difficulty that year in 
keeping a teacher at the Centre school. One had 
resigned to accept a more lucrative position else- 
where, another had been taken suddenly ill, 
while a third had proved incapable and been 
dismissed. As each vacancy occurred, Mrs. 
Abel and Miss Samantha urged the election of a 
Miss Clay of Ridgevilie,a young woman admi- 


rably fitted for the position, but whose election | 


had been strenuously opposed by Joshua. The 
last time he had won his point only by promising 
that Miss Clay should be given a trial, should 
another vacancy occur during the year. 

‘Now on the opening day of the spring term, 
Joshua received word that the young man they 
Imad engaged was unable to appear. As he 
walked up-street in a quandary how to avoid 
keeping his former promise, he saw Mrs. Abel 
and Samantha ride past in the stage, apparently 
bound to the city. A sudden light broke in upon 
him. He posted messengers to the houses of 
his absent fellow-committeemen to call a special 
meeting of the board that noon, to elect a new 
teacher. 
meeting that day and that he was technically 
justified in acting on his own account, he himself 
hastened to the city, to secure a young man he 
had long had in mind for the position. 

But Mrs. Abel and Miss Samantha had not 


notice, like that sent 
to Joshua, that the 
teacher they had 
engaged had failed 
them, and having 
in mind Joshua’s 
promise, had decided 
;to act on their own 
responsibility, —with- 
out farther consulta- 
tion. Accordingly 
they had merely gone 


the home of Miss 
where they 
offered her the posi- 
tion. In short, Miss 
Clay opened school 
that very morning, 
less than two hours 
after the regular open- 
ing hour. 

Finding Joshua's 
message, on their 
return home, the two 
women met again, 


the selectmen’s room, 
at the specified hour, 
but no Joshua ap- 
peared. Partly sur- 


adyantage, they elected Miss Clay permanent 


If you won't promise, | 


But seeing that his official companions | 


Then, feeling sure there could be no ; 





““THEY MAKE MANY BOASTS OF THEIR PFOWESS.’” 


“Yes, madam!" exclaimed the now furious ; teacher, and fixed her salary with due formality. 
Joshua. “I have been voting for myself,and I| Joshua's emotions, when he drove into town 
shall continue to do so, because I believe that | that evening with his imported teacher, defy 


| Successful. 

Miss Samantha, having enjoyed her victory to 
the full, declined a reélection, but Mrs. Abel is 
still a member of the school board, and will be 
continued there so long as she will consent to 
serve. 








AN ENCOUNTER 
} WITH BOLOMEN. 


A True Narratibe of Personal 
Experience in the Philippines. 


By Lieut. IRA Ll. REEVES. 


HE organized bands of Filipinos, 
known as bolomen, are so called 
because their principal weapon 

is the long, broad- bladed, vicious. 
looking knife called the bolo, with 
which they do their deadly work. 
They make many boasts of their 
prowess and skill in taking human 
life, and one of their proudest feats is 
to sever the hend from the body with 
asingle blow. Our men in the Philippines who 
are on detached duty, or who for any cause 
are away from their commands, are frequently 
attacked by these men. 

As a rule, bolomen do not carry rifles, although 
Many carry revolvers when they can get them. 
Their work is to kill at short range. With the 
stealth of a cat they slip upon their victim, strike 
him a deadly blow, and then beat a quick retreat 
| to their own lines. 

Many of the insurgent officers and soldiers 
carry bolos, but the genuine bolomen are an 
organized body belonging to Aguinaldo’s army, 
who have as distinct a work to do as the different 
branches of our own service. Their work is 
solely to surprise the unsuspecting outpost, 
officer or soldier, to dispatch him and run away 
before the deed has been discovered. 

Their feats are commonly committed in the 
darkness of the night. Then their catlike tread 
serves them well. Stealing noiselessly along 
}through banana groves and bamboo thickets, 
cane-fields and cogonales, they approach within 
a few feet of their intended victim and lie for a 
few moments watching him as a snake eyes a 
defenceless bird. 

During the months of June and July, 1899, 
my regiment was doing duty at San Fernando, 
| about forty miles from Manila. The companies 
| of the regiment took turns on outpost, going on 
\this duty every fourth day and being in reserve 


which they went on post. This gave the com 
panies two nights in houses in town and two on 
the line out of every four. 

My company did duty on what was known as 
the north line, extending from San Fernando a 
full mile toward Angeles. The entire distance 
was an almost impenetrable jungle of bamboo 
and banana trees, intertwined and interwoven 
with vines, thorn-bushes, and many other forms 
of tropical growth. 
| To the front was an immense cane-tield, with 
| “paddy-field” beyond. The cane was from five 
'to seven feet high. Along this deep fringe of 





customary in those days for the meetings of the | gone to the city. They had each received a’ bamboo and matted undergrowth, and near the 


edge next to the cane- 
field, our pickets, or 
Cossack posts, .as they 
are properly called, 
were stationed at dis- 
tances ranging from 
one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and 
fifty yards apart, one 
corporal and six pri- 
vates at each post. 
On the tenth of July 
my company went out 
in reserve, and early 
in the morning re 
lieved the company 
there on the outpost 
line. Nothing took 
place during the day 
except the usual ex- 
change of shots with 
the insurgent pickets. 
Most officers when 
in command of com- 
panies on this duty 
visit their — sentries 
some time during the 
night, in order to 
reassure their men, 
and to see that they 
are well- instructed 
and on the alert. I 


That shows that you must have been voting for, mising the truth, and hugely enjoying their | have always followed this practice. 


I started on a tour of inspection at about half 
| past nine, visiting first the post on the railroad 
F on the left of the line, then taking the other posts 
in succession down toward the right. It 


on the outpost line the day preceding that on’ 


I am the only member of the board capable of 
performing the duties of chairman as they should 
be performed.’’ 

“That's all right,” interrupted Samantha. } 
“We don’t blame you a mite; and as we don’t | 
want the office, we are willing to elect you on the 
‘next ballot, only you must agree to some things 
| first. We know how you have carried on, how | 





expression. The story was soon noised about, | rained in torrents for several days, and wide, 
and his new defeat redoubled the former ridicule. | deep pools of water had formed everywhere 
The upshot of the matter was ‘that he resigned | along the way. Because of these pools I was 
from the board in great indignation. wearing high-topped rubber boots. Shortly after 

But that was not the end. At the next town | ten o’clock I arrived at the next to the last post 00 
meeting, although still a candidate for selectman, | the line, which was about two hundred and fifty 
he was ignominiously defeated. Since that day | yards farther on. Between these two pickets 
he has run for several other offices, but his: was the most dense growth of bamboo trees and 
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banana stalks to be found in that neighborhood, 
and the entire distance was a continuous chain 
of diminutive lakes. There was a path leading 
through this network from one picket to the other. 

It was drizzling. The immense spreading 
Jeaves of the banana and thickly matted foliage 
of the bamboo formed a canopy that shut out 
every trace of light. No dungeon was ever 
darker than this path. i 

Notwithstanding the gloomy surroundings 
caused by the deathlike stillness, the darkness of 
the night, the water dripping from the over- 
hanging vegetation and completely saturating my 
clothes, my occasionally colliding with a thorny 
shrub, or tripping over a low-hanging vine, I 
was in excellent spirits. I groped along the 
cavelike way, humming in a low tone “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” and had reached a point 
about midway between the pickets. Then, 
although I could see no one, I suddenly became 
aware of the presence of a human being. 

I stopped as if I had been struck dead, and 
strained my eyes. There, just in front of me, 
near enough for me to grasp with my hands, I 
saw the dim outlines of a short, thick-set man. 
Was he one of my men? No, for no man would 
dare to leave his post at that time of night. 
Should he be discovered in such an act, the 
penalty for his crime would be death. 

“Hello! Who are you?” I said. There was 
no answer from the man; instead, I saw his 
Tight hand quickly strike out from his shoulder, 
and thé flash of a glistening blade. I threw up 
my left hand, and our wrists met in heavy 
collision; but his blow was stronger than my 
ward, for I felt a sharp sting in my face just 
below the left eye, and a moment later the warm 
blood trickled down my cheek. With my left 
hand I grabbed his wrist just below the thumb 
and gripped it like grim death, but he was not to 
be beaten thus. I felt the sinews of his wrist 
Tise, and the grinding of the muscles, and then 
the same stinging sensation that I had felt in my 
face I now felt in my wrist. 

I could count the cuts as he made them—one, 
two, three—all on my left wrist and hand, and 
then the blood began to run down my forearm, 
as our hands were elevated. 

This occupied but a second of time. He raised 
his left hand, and I saw another flash. What it 
was I knew not, but I immediately grasped his 
wrist and tried to force this hand behind him. 
Before I could do so, he fired, and the ball passed 
through my left boot-leg. The muzle was so 
close to me that the force of the powder almost 
threw me to the earth. I ground my teeth in a 
desperate effort to force his hand behind him. 
My left hand, cut and bleeding, still held his 
Tight. Now forcing the fight with the revolver, 
he tried vainly to raise it and shoot me in the 
body. Throwing my whole strength on my right 
arm, I succeeded in forcing back his revolver 
hand. At this he began to shoot at my feet. 

The first shot missed, but he immediately 
followed it with another. It struck, for my right 
foot felt as if it had been hit with a club, and 
grew numb. Four more shots came in quick 
succession. One of them—which I cannot tell— 
struck the same foot and broke the bridge, as I 
knew from the immediate loss of strength in that 
Tmember. 

Now all was quiet. We stood with our heaving 
chests touching. I felt his breath in my face, 
and his heart palpitating against my breast. 
There was a lull in the battle. I felt safe, as far 
as the revolver was concerned, for he had emptied 
that, but the deadly knife was still poised over 
my head. My life depended entirely on the 
strength of my wounded hand and wrist, which 
were holding the knife away from my throat. 

Now I remembered that bolomen never travel 
alone. That he had comrades within a few 
feet of me, who were trying to distinguish 
between us, so that they might be sure that their 
knifes should enter my back instead of his, I 
was certain. My fiesh cringed at the thought; 
I could almost feel the cold steel enter my body. 

It was time for me to force the fight. My 
right foot was badly wounded, but the knee was 
yet unhurt. With this I struck the man a blow 
in the abdomen, and quickly followed it with 
another. It was evident that he was weakening. 
He again made a desperate effort to free the 
hand which held the bolo, but my endeavor to 
keep him from succeeding was greater. I drew 
back the right teg as far as I could, doubled up 
the knee, and with all the strength that I 
possessed, drove it again into his abdomen. 

The effect was marvellous ;’ his muscles relaxed, 
his struggles grew feeble, and his breathing was 
badly interrupted. This was the decisive part 
of the fight, and I grasped the opportunity. 
With all my might I threw him from me. He 
fell among the bushes, and was lost in the 
blinding darkness. I drew my revolver from 
the scabbard, and fired in the direction in which 
1 had thrown him. This shot was answered by 
ary which told me he had been hit. 

At this moment I heard the twigs breaking 
and the leaves rustling behind me. Like a flash 
I faced about and fired at the approaching figures 
—iny assailant’s fellow-bolomen. The effect of 
the shot was to cause a heavy rustling and the 
sound of many feet in rapid retreat. 

I had been careless enough to come into this 
jungle with but two soads in my revolver, 
these had been fired. When I began to reload, 
my right foot gave way and I fell. Lying on the 
ground, I loaded and fired again. The groans of 
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™my wounded enemy were getting farther away, | the men bound my wounds, and later I received 


and the sounds finally died in the direction of | the attention of a medical officer. 


the Filipino line. 


I believe 
myself to be the first American soldier to live to 


I hobbled to my nearest outpost, where one of | tell the tale of his fight with bolomen. 





For the good man never dies.— Montgomery. 


TANDING by the open grave of the late 
Daniel Sharp Ford, his pastor pronounced | 
the simple eulogy of the Psalmist: 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the | 
upright: for the end of that man is peace.” 


| out for it. A man of different character might 


not have cared what became after his death of 
| that which had brought him such success while 
he lived; but Mr. Ford worked for permanence, 
because ‘he believed in The Companion and in 


God has blessed this country and these times its mission, and did not want its usefulness 


with few men to whom the words could be so | bounded by one short human life. 


His constant 


truly applied. A life has been lived in the | holding to account of his editors for errors in the 
presence of the readers of The Companion so | minutest details had reference not only to the 
grand, so noble, so full of beneficence, that it is a| present, but to the future; the current paper 
duty to draw aside the curtain behind which he | must indeed be perfect, but so must his assistants 
concealed his personality, and permit those whose | aim at perfection, for to them must he look to 
friend he was, whose welfare was ever in his | carry on the paper in future years. And in all 


thoughts, to see him as he was. 


departments this constant training went on, as 


The story of his life is simple. Born in| each man needed it, with the result that the 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, April 5, 1822, the| paper is now left in the hands of a body of men 


child of godly parents in humble circumstances, 
educated in the common schools, 
he was only a boy when he started 
out in life for himself by learning 
the printer’s trade. From his 
earliest manhood, by his energy, 
enterprise, industry and far- 
sightedness, he gave promise of 
the eminence which he was to 
attain. At about the age of 
twenty-two he became a partner 
in a firm which owned and pub- 
lished in Boston a religious weekly 
newspaper of high standing. Rigid 
self-education supplemented the 
learning acquired in the common 
schools, and made him a most 
useful and efficient assistant editor 
of the paper. 

Only a few months before his 
death he related an instance of 
the manner in which his self- 
training was first practised. It 
reveals a characteristic quality 
of well-guided perseverance. He 
was working, in his early life, at 
his trade of printing. The editor 
whose paper he served was less 
industrious than he might have 
been, and was not sorry to receive 
“copy” from his young printer. 
This printer saw therein his op- 
portunity, and gave most of his 
spare time to writing. All the 
while he did not fail to read 
the best exchanges, English and 
American, which came to the 
office, and had the good sense 
to recognize in them an editorial style much 
better than anything at his command. How 
could he, how did he, acquire it? Night after 
night he held himself to the task of learning how 


to write—and after this wise: He placed before | 
his mind a single straightforward idea,—capable , 


of expression in about one page of manuscript,— 
and proceeded to get at the best way of expressing 
it. In every form of words which his ingenulty 
could contrive, he wrote out this idea, sparing no 


drudgery or weariness until he felt that he at | 


least could express it no better. It was an 
unconscious preparation for an English style 
of unusual effectiveness for its purpose—a style 
which had perhaps its best expression directly 
in editorial correspondence and indirectly in all 
the columns of The Companion. 

In 1857 Mr. Ford and his partner bought The 
Youth’s Companion from Nathaniel Willis, 
who had founded it and had been its editor for 
thirty years. Thus for a time two papers were 
carried on side by side. But differences as to 
policy arose. Mr. Ford had an ambition to make 
each paper the leader in its own field; and his 
courage in adopting expedients and making 
expenditures to that end knew no limit. Ulti- 
mately it was seen to be wise for the partners to 
separate. The property was divided, and Mr. 
Ford became sole proprietor of The Companion. 

From that time forward until his death, Mr. 
Ford made The Companion the chief interest 
of his life. His mind was constantly on the alert 
to devise something new to interest or to 
instruct his readers. In the early days of his 
ownership of The Companion he carried the 
double burden of publication and editorship 
almost alone. He was at his editorial work at 
home hours before breakfast, and at his business 
office as early and as long as any of his employés. 
As the scope of the paper broadened, and as the 
field of its popularity extended gradually over 
the whole country, he enlarged his corps of 
assistants in both departments, and organized it 
with scrupulous care, so that in case he should 
be temporarily or permanently unable to conduct 
the paper himself, it should suffer no harm. 
During the later years of his life, indeed, the end 
which he had constantly in view was to lay the 


and | foundations of the paper so broad and deep, and 


to make it so secure upon them, that he might 
be sure of its steady, uninterrupted and success- 
ful continuance upon the course he had marked 





thoroughly imbued with his spirit and methods. 
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DANIEL SHARP FORD. 1899. 
‘They receive it from him as a sacred trust, and 
will hold it in its course as he himself would 
have held it. The law of life is growth; and 
The Companion will grow, but it will be in the 
way he trained it togrow. Never a robust man, 
he was in later life an invalid; and more than 
once an enforced abstention from eas for 
@ long period had tested the strength 
smoothness of running of the machinery he 
devised. The men whom he thus trained have 
become heirs to a service he loved and honored. 
The great bulk of his property he left for religious 
and charitable purposes; but The Companion 
itself remains with his partners. 

So long as he was fully in charge of the paper 
he was in the truest sense its chief editor. He 
could not—because he had neither the time nor the 
strength for the task—read all the stories before 
they were accepted; but when they were selected 
for publication by the assistant in charge of this 
work, they were submitted to him in type, and 
if one did not please him it was ruthlessly can- 
celled. The same was true of the miscellany 
and other parts of the paper; his pencil was 
drawn firmly through any paragraph that seemed 
to him dull or, for any reason, unsuitable. For 
the mental and moral growth of his readers, he 
held himself in the largest sense responsible. 

In spite of the total absence of matter that 
could seem to express a partiality for any religious 
faith, Mr. Ford had his own religious affiliations, 
and for more than half a century held devoutly 
to them. But we do not believe that during 
his long editorship of The Companion there 
appeared in its columns a single allusion which 
could suggest that the editor held any denomina- 
tional doctrines not common to all Christians. 

Over the mechanical departments of the paper 
he presided with no less genius. All important 
matters were submitted to him. No change of 
type, no revision of the system of head-lines, was 
adopted until he had studied and approved what 
‘was proposed. He also examined the illustra- 
tions with a keen and practised eye. 

He was, during many years, the final arbiter 
in all matters of business. Fertile in plan and 
suggestion, he decided how and at what cost the 
periodical should be brought to public attention, 
where and to what extent The Companion 
might reach out to broaden its scope and increase 
its usefulness. He knew what was doing in 
every department, although he did not always 
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regulate the minuti# of the work. He never 
wholly gave up the business management, but. 
latterly had left it more and more to the associates 
whom he had selected and trained. 

There was a discussion a few years ago, as 
to whether a man starting in life with nothing 
could honestly become the possessor of a million 
dollars. The life of Mr. Ford answered the 
question. He began business with no thought 
of becoming wealthy; he adopted the practice of 
generous giving to others at the very start; he 
continued giving to the end of his life, and his 
benefactions continue after his death. All the 
time he was scattering money with an unsparing 
hand, as one scatters seed in good ground, not to 
promote his own pleasure, but to relieve suffering 
and—in particular—to help persons in temporary 
distress over the hard and rough places of life. 
Here an employé was continued on fall pay dur- 
ing a sickness that lasted for months. Therea 
feeble church received a generous donation which 
enabled it to continue its beneficent work in hard 
times. Here an honorable business man, caught 
in an adverse commercial current, and threatened 
with the loss of credit and the savings of long 
years of industry and thrift, was afforded the 
help that brought him safely through the crisis. 
There a brave widow, striving to keep a home 
for herself and her children, received the money— 
often sent anonymously—which enabled her to 
raise the mortgage from her house ; 
or an overburdened father, bending 
under the long-borne load of family 
support, was led to take the needed 
Test, persuaded by a gentle insistence 
which left no place for any feeling 
but gratitude toward the good friend 
who had made the welcome and 
restoring vacation possible; or a 
young man of talent, fighting for 
the equipment which should best 
fit him for an honored and helpful 
part in the world’s work, was 
encouraged and assisted to the 
education which made possible the 
highest fulfilment of the promise 
that was in him. There are few 
professions which do not to-day 
number among their worthy repre- 
sentatives one or more of Mr. Ford’s 
“boys.” The number of those to 
whom this man was an earthly 
providence was constantly increas- 
ing, and could be counted by the 
hundreds, 

And the rich mental gifts of the 
man, the intuitive perception, the 
clear intelligence, the rare sense of 
proportion, the just judgment, the 
practical wisdom, were no less 
spontaneously at the service of his 
brother man. Patient to listen, 
wise to counsel, tender and tactful 
to reprove—no man or woman or 
child ever asked for the help of his 
interest or the support of his strong 
moral manhood and was denied. 
And all this broad humanitarian work was 
wrought so simply, so naturally, so unostenta- 
tiously, that to those closest to him in kindred 
and in sympathy he rarely spoke of what he 
was doing. He simply strove to do the work of 
the Master, in the spirit of the Master, because 
of the love for the Master which was the pervad- 


the | ing passion of his life. 


These are but hints which will enable all 
the readers of The Companion to appreciate 
what manner of man he was who controlled the 
paper for so many years. First and best of all 
a humble, devout and sincere Christian man, 
who brought every act to the test of the divine 
teaching, who regarded himself and. all that he 
had as the Lord’s. Next, a manly man, with 
the keenest sympathy for all living beings, a 
heart ever open to the cry of distress, and a 
purse closed against no good cause. A master- 
ful man, far-seeing and gifted with remarkable 
intuition, firm and decided in every matter 
which involved a question of right and wrong, 
abhorring all that savored of unfaithfulness, 
insincerity and untruth. A friend, the memory 
of whose affection is a precious legacy. 

Mr. Ford, as already intimated, carried out in 
his last testament the purpose which he had 
cherished through a long business life. Nothing 
‘was dearer to him than the welfare of those who 
earn their living by daily toil. That men of 
means should interest themselves in the joys 
and sorrows of workingmen, and should help 
them in their troubles; that the workingman, 
in turn, should learn by contact with wealthy 
business men that riches do not always mean 
injustice and oppression—that both, in short, 
should meet in the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood—this Mr. Ford believed to be a real solution 
of the problem of labor and capital. For this 
high end, therefore, the greater part of his 
fortune is entrusted to an institution which will 
carry forward the work done under his own 
supervision during his lifetime—that of assisting 
to higher and better things the working men and 
women of Boston. The act was characteristic 
of him. The almoners are those who had his 
confidence and shared his good deeds during his 
lifetime, the beneficiaries men and women who 
need help and will profit by it. So ended a life, 


eventful only in good works, yet they were works _, 
which a voice from heaven assures us “do follow’’” 


the dead-who die in the Lord. 
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Current Topics. 


Daniel Sharp Ford, the late editor and 
proprietor of The Companion, is the subject of 
a brief sketch printed on another page. Inade- 
quate as such an account must necessarily be, it 
will, we hope, convey to our readers some idea 
of how great and good a man he was. 









Only a handful of books attain to a fifth 
edition in any one year. Yet the British Bible 
Society prints five tons of Bibles every day. 
Even for purposes of numerical comparison, the 
Word of God is yet supreme. 

The report of the Maine commissioners of 
fisheries and game shows that material for bear 
stories is not yet exhausted. Since fifty-five 
bears were killed in Maine during the past year, 
and since one bear is supposed to be good for his 
weight in stories about his doing and undoing, 
the danger of a shortage in literary matter is not 
imminent. 


Spain has nobly vindicated its honor 
and wisdom in deciding to renew and maintain 
the treaty relationships which subsisted between 
that country and the United States before the 
war. Spain means, that is to say, to make the 
best of its altered circumstances, turning its 
face toward the light instead of sulking in the 
shadows. “From the frying-pan into the fire” 
is one of Spain’s own proverbs, which happily it 
does not intend to adopt as its rule of conduct. 

The Greek word corresponding to “awful” 
was appropriately applied to many things 
describing pain or beauty or skill. English 
usage, however, would practically eliminate the 
word from youthful lips. Tennyson once read a 
new poem to his gnests, the Dufferins. The 
daughter, a girl of fifteen, cried out enthusias- 
tically, “How awfully pretty!” upon which 
Tennyson put his hand on her shoulder and said, 
“My dear child, do not use that dreadful word.” 
In a voice of deep compunction she exclaimed, 
“Oh, I am awfully sorry!’ to the immense 
amusement of all. 


Should it be a rule of life to get all you 
can, or to give all you can? That question is 
just now under discussion. Well, how much 
can one give unless he first gets? The men who 
are laying thousands or millions on the altars of 
education, humanity or religion have generally 
been successful as captains of industry, princes 
of commerce, or leaders of large business enter- 
prises. Possibly also their chief benefaction has 
consisted in creating profitable employment,— 
which is a kind of giving,—especially if they 
have been just and considerate in their dealings, 
and have paid fair wages. To get honestly is 
quite as legitimate as to give generously, and 
ought to take equal rank. 

The Puerto Rican problem presents some 
difficulties. Under the colonial system of Spain, 
the islanders enjoyed certain commercial privi- 
leges, in sending their products to Spanish 
markets, which they have now lost without 
receiving any compensating advantage from their 
connection with this country. The result has 
been great poverty and distress. If the products 
of Puerto Rico were to be admitted to our great 
markets free of duty, it would please the islanders, 
but displease many of the tobacco- and the sugar- 
raisers here who are afraid of this competition. 
In these circumstances the proposal has been 
made in Congress to levy upon Puerto Rico goods 
one-half of the regular rates of duty. Whether 
Congress has a right to levy upon them any duty 
is a much disputed constitutional question. 

Only a few years ago money was 80 scarce 
throughout the West that borrowers were obliged 
to pay exorbitant rates of interest, and many 
were not able to obtain credit at any price. 
To-day the Western banks have abundant 
reserves and overflowing deposits—more money, 
in fact, than they know what to do with. Usually 
at harvest time there is a heavy demand for 
Eastern money to move the crops. This year 
the demand was almost entirely supplied by the 
Western banks, and a large share of it by banks 
in the smaller cities and country towns. Farm 
mortgages have been paid off, and money is now 
easily obtained at reasonable rates. All this 
great change is the result of two years of good 
crops. The farmers who were borrowers are 
now themselves money-lenders, and ineir pros- 


perity is reflected in livelier trade and busier | 


factories. The rapid change shows how closely 
even the complex civilization of to-day is related 
to the soil. 


_bawton's famous feat, in pursuing and 


#rapturing Geronimo and his band on foot, after 


i horses of the soldiers had died of exhaustion, 
he .s counterpart in the rescue of Lieutenant 
“aatuore and his men of the Yorktown, who 

anibushed and captured by the Filipinos at 
Baler, on the eastern coast of J.uzon, in April 
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last. It was learned that they had been taken 
across the mountains, and their subsequent fate 
has been a matter of much concern. When the 
| campaign began in northern Luzon, Colonel Hare 
of the 33d and Lieutenant-Colonel Howze of the 
34th regiments, with a detachment of soldiers, 
began a determined effort to discover and rescue 
them. Getting track of the party, despite har- 
rowing privations and difficulties almost insur- 
mountable, they followed the trail with dogged, 
relentless persistency till the Filipinos were 
absolutely “walked off their feet,” corralled and 
captured, and Lieutenant Gilmore and men were 
rescued. ‘A remarkable achievement,” says 
General Otis, and no one will dispute him. 
——_+0e 
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IMMORTAL THINGS. 


Great truths are portions of the soul of man, 
Great souls are portions of eternity. Ewch 
eel, 
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Ministers in War. 


MERICAN Cabinets are seldom able to 
survive the excitement and destructive 
criticism of war-time. President Lin- 

coln made several changes in his Cabinet during 
the Civil War. President McKinley also has 
brought new men into his Cabinet in consequence 
of the war with Spain. 


a war of real magnitude. In the Crimean War 
there were ministerial crises and upheavals as 
the result of military mismanagement. It is 
not likely that the Salisbury ministry can emerge 
from the war in South Africa without recon- 
struction. 

There are four strong men in that ministry: 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Goschen. They are surrounded 
with a group of ministers who are equal to the 


equipped for the supreme emergency of a great 
war. 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael 


secretary for war, are fiercely attacked in England 
already, and they will not find it easy to retain 
their cabinet seats, if there are fresh reverses, or 
if the war is prolonged for many months. 

There is another official under fire, who is not 
connected with the ministry. This is Lord 
Wolseley, commander-in-chief of the British 
army. He is reproached for many things for 
which Lord Lansdowne is more directly respon- 
sible than himself. Unless he succeeds in 
proving that he is not at fault, there will be a 
strong movement in military and political circles 
against him. 

This is one of the fortunes of war. When 


operations, some Jonah has to be thrown over- 
board from the ship in response to popular clamor 
and disappointment. 

A ministry under a monarchy is not stronger 
in the emergency of war than a cabinet under a 
republic. Indeed, it is weaker if anything; for 
a President at Washington is independent of 
Congress, and can stand by Cabinet ministers 
or generals when they are attacked justly or 
unjustly ; whereas a prime minister in England 
is the chief of a government supported by the 
major#y in Parliament, and is compelled to 
conciliate public opinion. 
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Spelling. 
[inne have been many attempts in the 


of the English language—as the Italian 
and Spanish tongues, and to some extent the 
German and French, have been reformed—by 
dropping letters deemed superfluous. Lately a 
noteworthy attempt has been made in this 
| direction by the University of Chicago, which 
has decreed that certain important publications 
of the university shall hereafter appear in a 
modified system of spelling recommended by the 
National Educational Society. 

Almost simultaneously with this step in one 
direction there bas been a somewhat curious 
movement in the opposite direction. Many 
books, and especially certain widely circulated 
romances, have been published and printed in 
the United States in the ordinary orthography 
used in England, in which such words as favor 
and honor, as they have been spelled for many 
years in this country, are spelled favour and 
honour. In them civilization is spelled civil- 
isation, and there are many other differences 
which need not be specified. 

This return to an older fashion, long since given 
| up in this country through the influence of Noah 


| here. 

Books intended for circulation both in Great 
Britain and the United States are therefore now 
generally printed in the United States; and as 
the “American spelling” is strongly objected to 
in England, American publishers and printers 
change their practice in order to suit the English 
market. 

Thus it happens that the American people have 
read in the year 1899 more books in which honor 
is spelled honour than they had probably ever 





British ministers are equally vulnerable during | 


ordinary conditions of peace, but are not fully | 


there is public criticism of the conduct of military | 


nineteenth century to reform the spelling ' 


Webster, is due to the present United States | 
international copyright law. A book cannot be | 
copyrighted in this country unless it is printed ; 
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read before, and these books were printed in 
America. Familiarity with the sight of a dis- 
used orthography, which seems to them to be 
returning as if by force of its own merit, may do 
more to encourage the retention of old forms of 
orthography than the great Western university’s 
new spelling in its learned books may do in the 
opposite direction. 


—-+ 0+ —___ 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


They love their land because It is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why. 
Fitt-Greene Halleck. 


—— 


Lynch Law in 1899. 


NE of the darkest pages in the annual 
summary of American events is that 
which records the cases of lynching. It 

is even more depressing than the record of crime 
in general; for crime discloses the depravity of 
individuals, while lynch law reveals whole com- 
munities swayed by passion and given over to 
lawlessness. 

The Chicago Tribune’s recapitulation shows 
one hundred and seven lynchings in 1899, all but 
four of which were in the Southern States. Of 
the four Northern lynchings, three took place in 
Kansas and one in Pennsylvania. Eighty-four 
of the victims of mobs were negroes, and twenty- 


Apologists for lynch law are in the habit of 
defending it on the ground that there are some 
crimes of a horrible nature, to punish which the 
ordinary processes of law are too slow and 


‘uncertain; and that it is difficult in such cases 


to procure public testimony against the offenders. 
But whatever weight may be given to this argu- 
ment, it extenuates a small proportion only of the 


| lynchings of 1899. But eighteen cases out of 


the whole number were professed to avenge 
crimes of that character. 

There is one glimmer of light in the year’s 
record. Long as the list of lynchings is, the total 


}is the smallest for fifteen years. In several 
Hicks-Beach, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, | 


instances, the lynchings were attended with 
ferocious cruelty; and it may be that the pub- 
licity given to these horrors is strengthening 
public sentiment and stirring the public con- 
science against the repetition of them. 


——————~0>—___ 


Are There Too Many Artiste? 


Te English mind just now is fruitful in 
devices for raising funds to be applied to 
healing the cruel hurts of the South African 
War. It bas been proposed that ten thousand 
artists be invited to contribute each one a work 
for a great national exhibition, at the end of 
which the galleries should be cleared by an 
auction sale. 

The New York Times reports that one of the 
knights of the brush, who knows how hard is 
the struggle of some artists, is reminded, by the 
suggestion, of the story of an old woman who 


was so deeply moved by a missionary sermon | 


that she immediately sold her wash-tub, put the 


money into the treasury, and fell back on the | 


parish for support. 

The number of young men and women who 
turn toward the fine arts for a career and a liveli- 
hood seems out of all proportion to the demand 
for their services and productions. A few years 
ago the editor of an art review estimated the 
average annual income of picture-painters at 
thirty dollars each. 

Of course there is always “room at the top,” 
because it is not very thickly settled up there; yet 
even artists of unquestioned merit often find their 
financial footing quite precarious. 

An American sculptor, who made such a 


happy hit as to win universal praise for one of | 
his statues, had to wait four or five years for the 


next order. We know others, both sculptors 
and painters, of recognized ability, who often 
find it hard to make both ends meet. 

There is no danger that the work of producing 
really noble art will ever be overdone, and it is 
not the chief end of life to be rich. To one who 
is really in love, whether with a vocation or with 
any other sweetheart, poverty has no terrors; 
and it would be worse than useless to throw cold 
water on the aspirations of genius. But there 
may be more than one sensible application of the 
counsel given to the lad who was tempted to 
write verses—“ Don’t, unless you can’t help it!” 





——_~« 


A Failure of Philanthropy. 


NDER the advice of the best and most 
courageous of the friends of the Indian, 
4n act for the allotment of their tribal 


lands in.severalty to the Indians, under certain | 


conditions, was passed by Congress in 1884. 
Since that time many of the tribes have appor- 
tioned their lands to their individual members, 
and have given up the tribal life. 

As the Indians to whom lands were so allotted 
were forbidden to sell or otherwise alienate their 
land under twenty years, and as steps were taken 
to start them as farmers, it was supposed that the 
measure would do more to civilize and make 
them self-supporting, under existing conditions, 
than anything else has done. Fifteen years have 
gone by since the first allotment of lands, and 
the public men who were the authors and most 
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earnest advocates of the severalty law have 
lately expressed deep discouragement with the 
result. 

Although the Indians cannot yet sell, they can 
and do lease their allotted lands to white men. 
There are reservations in the West where 
practically all the farms are rented to white men, 
while their owners and their families retire to 
unassigned parts of the reservation and live in 
the old wild way. Meantime the vices of the 
white men are communicated to them more 
readily than ever before, and they are without 
the tribal government and the restraint of strong 
men of their own race which often went with it. 

As a whole, the condition of the Indians is 
undoubtedly improving, but there are some cases 
in which, under the allotment system, they have 
actually retrograded. The fact is now apparent 
that it is difficult to make a self-supporting 
farmer of the Indian in one generation. The 
Indian still needs safeguards against corruption, 
and above all he needs practical and simple 
instruction, at his home, in the few industrial 
occupations which he may be able to follow. 





Sent Into Exile. 


Y passing sentence of banishment for ten 
B years upon Messieurs Dérouléde, Buffet 
and De Lur-Saluces, and by ordering the 
imprisonment of Monsieur Guérin for the same 
length of time, the French government has at 
once strengthened the republic and taken a long 
step upward in the respect of foreign nations. 
There had been an impression that fear of 
popular sympathy for these men and a demon- 
stration on their behalf might make France 
Teluctant to deal with them as the circumstances 
seemed to warrant. 

The charges against them— conspiracy to 
destroy or change the government, and inciting 
citizens to take up arms—were amply proved. 

It was shown beyond a doubt that Monsieur 
Dérouléde had attempted to incite a French 
general to strike a blow at the government; and 
last summer Monsieur Guérin barricaded his 
house, and with his associates, for more than a 


! month offered armed resistance to the officers 


sent to arrest him. 

It was in the character of champions of liberty 
and of the cause of the common people that the 
condemned men gained their notoriety and such 
influence as they possessed. To most people 
with a sense of humor their methods and their 
attitude have seemed too theatrical to be taken 
quite seriously ; but there was always the danger 
that they might gain influence enough with the 
inflammable element of the people to make 
trouble. France has probably done well to 
suppress them. 





> ——__—_—_ 


Poor Girls! 


ANKEE ingenuity is proverbial, and is a 
trait of which New Englanders may fairly be 
proud. Nevertheless, there is one fleld of 

invention in which they do not shine—the inven- 
tion of proper names. 

This was often practised in New England in old 
times. It has now become a distressingly popular 
habit in the West. Of course, it is easy to under- 
stand how a proud parent may think no name ip 


| all history, tradition or romance quite good enough 


for her own particular baby; but that baby, when 
she grows up,—it is almost invariably a she,—will 
seldom thank her parents for their effort to distin- 
guish her with something novel and original. 

Yet greatly daring parents, quite recently the 
records show, have affilcted innocent infants with 
the names of Venustine and Oriette; Rovilla, 
Syrenola and Zulea; Zinda, Luciline and Hyanthe; 
Doricianna and Avelaura! 

The poor babies! And they will not even have 
the satisfaction of commemorating great events, 
which may some day partially reconcile to their 
fate these young ladies, the Misses Deweyette- 
Olympia Jones, Philippina-Victoricia - Dewey 
Brown and Deweyline Manila Robinson! Indeed, 
the first two of this trio being of the colored race, 
whose taste in names is usually a little florid, may 
perhaps wear their honors as proudly as they were 
bestowed ; but it would not be a rash prophet who 
should venture to predict that little Deweyline 
Manila, by the time she has been plagued through 
the primary school, and called after in the 
grammar school, and laughed at through the high 
school, will, once she is fairly entered upon her 
teens, fall back on her initials, and face a cold, 
hard world as plain Miss D. M. Robinson. 


———_~e»—____ 


Disagreeable Manners. 


YOUNG man, the son of an Englishman of 
A rank, being in poor health, came to this 

country to rough it in the West for a year 
or two. At first he made his headquarters with 
some American friends in Denver, and one day 
came to them to announce that he had found work 
as driver of a team on a ranch. 

“That will never do!” exclaimed his host. 
“You will be thrown with people of the lowest 
class day and night. The life will be intolerabe.” 

“Ah!” cried the Englishman, laughing. “You 
forget. There are no classes in America. Every 
man knows that his neighbor is his equal, and so 
makes way for him. That is the reason I came 
to the States.” 

Two years later he visited his Denver friends 
again, to say good-by. “I was mistaken,” he 
said. “I thought there were no social classes 
here, but there are a thousand, and every man is 
fighting to get into the one next higher than his 
own. That is the reason I am going back to 
England. We do not jostle each other there.” 
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An American jurist, a man of great.dignity and 
simplicity of manner, once recognized this condi- 
tion of affairs in the reply which he made to his 
tailor, whose work was bad, and whose manner 
was offensive: 

“T hope that, should my grandson, as may easily 
happen in this country, ever make a coat for your 
grandson, his work and his manners may be better 
than yours.” 

This defect in American manners could be 
easily rectified if each of us would remember that 
good breeding, in prince or coal-heaver alike, 
consists in sincerity, in unconsciousness of self, 
and in kindness and thoughtfulness for others. 

The man who thinks he is honoring American 
principles when he says, “All men are created 
free and equal, therefore my right is as good as 
my neighbor’s,” should not forget that the rule 
works both ways, and that his neighbor’s right is 
therefore as good as his own. 


—_<+e>—_____ 


PROFITABLE LEARNING. 


The English universities in India play an Impor- 
tant part in the civilization of the empire, and are 
crowded by natives. Many of them no doubt are 
true students, who learn for the sake of learning, 
but there are others who learn their text-books 
Dy heart to obtain the coveted honor of an M. A. 
oraB.A. One reason for their enthusiasm might 
form the motive for a comic opera. It is that the 
young man with a degree can secure in marriage 
a girl with a heavy dowry. The knowledge of 
Shakespeare, Bacon and Huxley is used, therefore, 
in such cases to buy a rich man’s daughter. 

The lip-learning of the natives in studies quite 
foreign to their genius is extraordinary. A few 
years ago, in Calcutta, a candidate for an M.A. 
took up Latin. His translations were literally 
flawless. 

By and by the examiner noticed that in every 
case he began his rendering a few lines before 
the passage which was given to him on the paper, 
and finished a few lines later. The explanation 
was simple. He had learned the “crib” by heart, 
and fixed the places of beginning and ending by 
proper names. 

“You say in your papers here,” said an English | 
professor in Bombay to one whom he was exam- | 
ining, “that Sir Walter Scott is a most beautiful | 
writer. Now, here are his works; pick out your 
favorite.” Whereupon the examinee turned green, 
for this was the first time he had ever set eyes so 
much as on the cover of the works of that beautiful 
writer, Scott. - 

It is lip-learning that appears in the English of 
the writers for the native press. So common is 
it that it 1s known as “Baboo English,” of which 
The Companion has given many e 

“Tt was some time before I coulc 
writes a contributor to the National Magazine, 
“when, lo! a very much bruised and sprained- 
ankle man was he.” 














But perhaps obituaries offer most facility for | $ 


elegance of composition. One orgun says of a| 
lawyer, “His childlike simplicity fascinated all, 
and was proof against the demoralizing influences | 
of his honorable profession.” 
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BREAKING AND ENTERING. 


This is the true story of a man and his wife who 
went to a party, and drove home at two o’clock 
in the morning. The husband had, of course, a 
lateh-key, and had told the servants not to sit up. 
It was a cold night, and when they reached the 
house he said to his wife: 

“You sit in the carriage while I run up and open 
the door.” 

He hurried up the steps and felt for his k 
was gone, or rather, as it proved after he 
had never taken it at all. So, after fruitless 
searching, he began ringing the bell. He rang it 
for five minutes—for ten. Noone came. He was 
slowly congealing, and his wife, in the carriage, | 
began to shiver. 

“It’s no use!” he called to her, finally. 
still, and I’ll go round the back way and b 

He sought the dark alley behind his hou: 
with Spartan disregard of his party clothes, 
the high board fence and dropped into his own 
yard. He smashed a pane of glass, lifted the 
window and crawled into the dark kitchen. Not | 
familiar with those lower regions, he stumbled | 
about, hitting the wall like a beetle on a summer 
night; but finally found the back stairs, and 
mounted them to the hall above. 

“Saved!” he muttered, for he had reached the 
front hall and the front door. He opened the door. 

“All right!” he called cheerily to his wife, ran 
down the steps to help her out, and—banged the 
door behind him! Then, a wiser man, he t 
at A, and did his burglarious work all over again. 
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HAZING FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


While hazing is being frowned down, and 
becoming less and less a part of college life in 
this country, it was fortunately never so prevalent 
in secondary schools in America as in England. 
A lately published life of Millais tells how, at the 
age of nine, he was once hung head downward out 
of a second story window, by the class bully, his | 
legs being tied to the iron guards with scarfs and 
strings. 

He was unconscious when rescued by a passer- 
by. The child’s delicate nature, his marvellous 
artistic precocity, and a boy’s costume of fifty 
years ago, are thus delineated in his brother’s 
words: 

“Only the day before the hazing, Millais had 
reeeived the silver medal of the Society of Arts 
for a large drawing of the Battle of Bannockburn. | 
The little fellow had on a white plaid tunic, with 
black belt and buckle; short, white frilled trou- 
sers, showing bare legs, with white socks and 
patent leather shoes; a large, white frilled collar, 
a bright necktie, and his hair in golden curls. 

“When the secretary called out, ‘Mr. John 
Everett Millais,’ the little lad walked up, unseen 















| and you realize that b 
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by His Royal Highness, the Duke of Sussex, who 
was giving the prizes, and stood at his raised desk. 

“after a time, the duke observed that ‘the 
gentleman was a long time coming up,’ to which 
the secretary replied, ‘He is here, Your Royal 
Highness.’ 

“The duke then stood up and saw the boy, and 
giving him his stool to stand upon, the pretty 
little golden head appeared above the desk.” 


THE SHADOW OF A KING. 


The man who was a sovereign and is a figure- 
head is always pitiful to see. Under the British 
Empire many princes still retain an empty show 
of power. In the colonies of France the fiction is 
almost disregarded. A visit to his Highness Ali, 
Bey of Tunis, is like a visit to an extinct volcano. 
Decrees are still issued in his name, but hé is 
scarcely apprised of them beforehand. 

You may spend weeks in Tunisia, says Mr. Her- 
bert Vivian, a traveller of experience, and remain 
unconvinced of the bey’s existence. Should you, 
however, chance to be near the Italian railway 
station of Tunis on a Monday morning, you may 

le 


witness the arrtval of a portly old gentleman, who 
hurries into a ramshackle medieval carriage, with 





& beflagged escutcheon on ihe door, and drives off 
as fast as his pair of white mules can carry him. 
He has come to Bey, the visit which he is required 
to make on the neh officials who may have 
instructions for him. Under no ci stances will 
they pay him the compliment of & visit, even when 
they are living in their summer quarters, hard by 


lace. 
The oni occasion when you may hope to come 
in contact with the Bey of Tunis is during the days 

the Moslem holiday which follows 
the fast of Ramadan. Then he holds a public 
reception. Like his father, he wears a semblance 
of a European costume. His face 1s benevolent, 
but weak, and by no means intelligent, He seems 
scarcely to take in the complimen of the French 
Resident, clumsily translated to him by General 
e1 


ni: 
“Hamdou Ullah (God be pralsed) I am well,” 
is his constant refrain. The Resident, as the chief | 
French official is called, remarks that his highness 
wore a fur coat on his drive, and trusts that his 
highness did not feel the cold. 

“No, Hamdou lillah, I did not feel the cold. It 
was my son who compelled me to wrap myself 
smile plays upon the expression- 


up,” and a faint 
less lips. Poor bey! His attention often wanders, 
thinking of the contempt 
nis compatriots. 














he must excite among 


A DANGEROUS MOMENT. 


One need not be a soldier to stand in need of 
courage. A clergyman may find himself con- 
fronted with nerve-shaking an ordeal as those 
more general yected by the man of war. In 
his retrospect of “The Lights and Shadows of | 
a Long Episcopate,” Bishop Whipple tells of a 
moment when he found it extremely necessary 
that his courage should not fail him. 

The bishop was about to preach in one of the 
cathedrals, when there entered a divinity student 


rain had become deranged by overmuch 
He went forward, as if to sit with the 





























ne stopped, and taking a revolver from 
his pe et, pointed it a felt what was 
coming before the revolver apy id knowing 








are 
that the young man was short-sighted, and that he 
would probably wait until sure of h 1, Lwalked | 
with quick, long strides through the chancel, which 
is very deep, grateful that I had been an athlete 
in younger days. 

“At the chancel steps I made a leap, se 
young man by the collar, and turned him 
round with my knee at his back, while 
the congregation, ‘Will some one take c 
this man? He is insane.’ 

“It all happened so quickly that no one moved | 






























till then. The poor fellow Was led out and the 
service went on. It was found that the pistol had | 
a hair trigger, and that all the chambers were 
loaded, making it a marvel that no tragedy had 
occurred.” 





KINSMEN ACROSS THE BORDER. 


Many Americans gladly acknowledge their kin- 
ship with the Anglo-Saxons beyond the water, but | 
we must remember that we are still more literally 
cousins of the great people to the north of us. 
For a century and a quarter Canadians and 
Ame s have intermarried freely, and the 
border cannot divide ties of blood. 


Not long ago the dispatches from South Africa 
announced the death of Lieutenant Wood, ot 
Halifax, the first Canadian to die for the British 
Empire in the Boer War. It is an interesting 
comment on our relations with Canada to note 
that this young liev nt was the gi -ereat- 
grandson of Z na or, Who was a major in | 
the War of 18 and fought against the British 
with all the zest for fighting that was in him, and | 
that’ his great-grandfather Jefferson Davis, 
who, as a young man, m: aylor’s ¢ zhiter. | 
It is usually represented as naway match, but 
Mr. Davis himself wrote that it was nothing of the 
sort. 

In spite of such Ame 
tenant Wood lived a loy 
and died for Her Majesty 

































an antecedents, Lieu- 
ibject of the queen, 
s empire. 








PAINFUL PRETENSION. 


A young college girl recently dined with friends 
who had passed a brief season in Germany, and 
on her return her roommate asked if she had had 
a good time. 


“Do you remember what Heine said about his 
Unele Solomon’s dinners?” she asked. 


1, Unele Solomon forbade any language but 
ut his table. So does Mrs. Blank. Here 
iblance begins and ends. Heine said that 
afootman stood behind his uncle on one side of 
the table to hand datives, while a second w 
on the other to offer accusatives. Dative: 
accusatives were not passed to-r it, but if 2 
had been, no one would have known which to 
take.” 









“POLLY CON.” 
An old lady lately asked President Hadley, of 





Yale,—he tells the story himself,—what he was 
teaching. To his reply, “Economics,” she said, 
thoughtfully : 

“Oh, you teach the students to be economical! 
That {§ good. When L was a young lady, they 
never learned to be economical until they got 


married. 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold | 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- 
(Ado, 


or Sore Throat. 


mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 





Learn to Sketch, Letter, Design, Illustrate. 


Instruction by successful illustrators. Highly profit- 
Lessons by mall in newspaper, magnziue, pook 
N Catalogue Free, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 


able. 


illustrating; wall paper design, etc. 


New Yor! 
ure to succeed 


114 West 34th Si 
Young men are 
Bound = foun 


siness if they begin rij 


ight. 
know that nine-tenths of 


graph Operators? Your chances are just as good. 


goo 
For 2 years we have heen teaching Telegraphy and 


placing our graduates in the railway service. 


Write for our Dlustrated Catalogue. at explains our 
fray the expense o! 


ways of helping Students to dei 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesvill 
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Hammar’s House-Painting 
Styles for 1900. 


lace on the market for 1900 @ line of 
stylish and entirely new tints for use in house- 
ainting. These its combine with the most 
eautiful effect, but no colors can be used without 
reference to the surroundings of the house—known 
by the artist_as the “background” and the “per- 
Speellye.™ ‘We have created a department, in 
charge of a talented artist and a master painter, 
who will devote their exclusive attention to guid- 
ing you and your painter in the selection of color 
combinations to fit your individual house. and 
applying the paint to get the best results. 


We will 


DUNLOP ‘et our Book- e 
ket of a H P Guaranteed 
Detachable dealer orgs. ammar ain Five Years. 
HE ‘We make you the following business proposition: 
TIRES here AN We will ve you an exclusive, s! fish color plan 
are hand-made. for your house, furnish Hammar Paint to you at 
The strength of DUNLOP | 1.25 per gallon (when mixed), guarantee that its 
TIRE CO., | use will cost you less than any other paint, lead 
the fabric is Belleville, N. J, | 284 -0il, or any other mate: and put our 





fully preserved. THE REPAIR OUTFIT. Chicago, ft. 


REES 


Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, including 
grapes. Ornamental Trees, Evergreens 


and Shrubs for public and private grounds. 


Shade Trees for streets. Hardy Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Climbers, etc. 
{lustrated catalogue, 


Our new beautifully 
replete with practical hints for planters, 
Sree to regular customers ; to others for 10c. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
61st Year. 





$200,000 cash capital behind a guarantee that it 
will last five years—keep your money in trust to 
return to you if our claims are not proven. A 
glance at Dun or Bradstreet will show you 
whether we can do what we say or not. There is 
too much nonsense about paint, and we are going 
to explode some of it. 


Write full information about the house you mean 
to paint—size, location, style of architecture, prox- 
imity to other houses and foliage—on a hill or the 
level , (eend photo ie possible), and we will send you 
a number of beautifully colored reproductions of 
similar houses painted with our new line of stylish 
tints and a copy of our guarantee, We will also en- 
close blanks for further information, on the receipt 
of which we suggest an excluxive color 
plan for your house FREE OF CHARGE, 
‘with estimate of cost of painting. 


Don’t write unless you mean to paint. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT COMPANY, 
1224 Spruce St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 








“Mr. Smith, I want three pairs of ‘Iron 
Clad’ Stockings for this boy. I will see if their 
triple knee, high spliced heel and double toe 
will save money and darning, as claimed.” 


Buy Three Pairs of No. 19 


Aron Clad 
STOCKINGS 


and let the boy wear them week about. 
If they please, remember it’s a good 
scheme for the girls, for yourself and 
your husband. We make ‘‘Iron Clads” 
for all of them—dressy and stylish, but 
all ‘‘ made to wear.’’ 


Ask your dealer for ‘IRON CLADS," and if he 
can’t supply you, send 25c. for sample 
pair, State style and size desired. 


Cooper, Wells & Company, 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 





Grand Pacific Hotel..chicago 


The new Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, is 


recognized as Chicago's leading 
The Café is as popular with Ch 
dents the hotel is with the t 
public. The cuisine ranks with th 
best hotels in the United States or Europe. 
On their tables they serve the celebrated 


BLAN KE’S FAUST 


hostel ry 


BLEND 


on sale gene 
es 3 

11 not get it for you 
prepaid. 


by express 


COFFEE 


ely the same coffee, in air-tight cans 
lly throughout 
If your dealer hasn't it 
nd us 
o (the regular price) for a 
(Mention 


er you desire it whole, ground or pul- 


verized.)” If your family is small, 
soc. for lb, Sample BY MAIL PREPAIL 
Hotels must have uniform coffee. C. 


SEND 


F. Blanke is a famous coffee expert, and 


his ability to produce coffees of absolute uniformity has made Blanke’s Coffees 
more generally used in prominent hotels of the United States than any other. 


Booklet, gi 
how to’ ec 
other valua 


ing Blanke’s recipe 
ize the 


informatic 


ting Blanke’s coffee-pots, and telling 
how 
for coffee-users, sent free on request. 


are for the coffee-pot, and 


C. F. Blanke Coffee Co., 304 to 314 S. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BICYCLES: 


of 
the 


inspection 
into 


every part 
construction 


of Stearns Bicycles ensures enduring satis- 


faction. 


A good mount means a contented mind. 
And a contented mind is worth a good deal 


more than 


the difference between the low 


price of a flimsy wheel and the fair price 


of a first-class wheel. 


Send for 1900 Catalogue of Stearns Bicycles, FREE. 


STEARNS SALES DEPT., 


4 

Gf 

Y 
ZL STYLE 
SPEED 
de STRENG™: 


American Bicycle Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y¥. 











I came down along the height, 

I saw the evening star, 
Benignant, near, the nearest lamp 
Among the worlds afar. 
Oh, kindly close it looked on me 
To keep a lone child company 
With all love-looks that are! 


A 


As I came down along the moor, 
T saw the window-light 
Clear shining out across the dark, 
A welcome to the night: 
And those two glories, home and star, 
The very near and very far, 
Were like to one delight. 


As I came by the valley brook, 
The fireflies hovered there ; 

They shed a slow, unanxious glow, 
Poising in quiet air, 

So constant and so near at hand 

That any eyes could understand 
Their starlight unaware. 


Some kinship here I cannot read 
Because it lies too deep: 

But these three starry things I saw, 
All mine, for once,—to keep. 

How like they were, some happy way,— 

It shines through all the troubled day, 
It shines on me through sleep. 


———_+o+—___- 


John. 
OHN was a sturdy, active 
young man, to whom a small 







farm had been left by his 
S father. He worked it with 
ne intelligence; was up early in 
the morning and went to rest 
late in the evening. The soil 
was forced to give up its best 
to him. 

The neighbors, too, found him a good citizen, 
ready to take part in work helpful to the com- 
munity. His mother said that none of her 
children had been so obedient or tender to her. 
He made her old age beautiful and happy by 
his good humor and loving care. As a member 
of the church John was fully responsive to the 
ordinary demands of Christian service. 

But John himself knew that other men no 
older than he worked huge farms at enormous 
profits. His comparatively small patches of 
barley and oats and potatoes and grass-land were 
sometimes contemptible in his eyes. Other young 
men, who went to school with him, were leaders 
in the community, going out of it into the state 
legislature or into large cities. Other young 
men had wives and children. Some of the most 
respected of them led in church activities, and 
did not wait to be prompted, as he seemed forced 
to do. 

Sometimes he wondered, with a large degree 
of longing, whether he might go out and grapple 
with some great work in the world. But he did 
not for this loose his hold of the little work he 
had to do on the farm and in town and church; 
instead he rose earlier the next morning, whist- 
ling cheerfully, and perhaps drove his plow later 
the next evening. 

John’s was, in seeming, a narrow, humdrum 
life. 

But one day a strange and wonderful thing 
came into it, which no man can understand. He 
‘was suddenly called to leave the plow in the 
furrow, and come away. Because he had been 
so faithful to his poor little fields and his few 
homely duties, and so loyal to his old mother and 
his neighbors, a greater estate was given to him, 
and high rank in an unseen kingdom, to which 
he belonged. 

He heard the summons while he was in the 
field, and went on the instant. When his 
neighbors found him, lying on the grass, and 
saw the happy, even triumphant, expression of 
his face, they knew that the King had called him 
to come up higher, and that the kindly messenger 
sent to summon him was Death. 


——~<oe—____ 


Killed by Anger. 


N English journal makes this pertinent 

comment on the physical effects of anger: 

“Tt is not only the soul which is hurt and 

scarred by this terrible ravager , the body also is 
undermined.” 

Anger serves the unhappy mortal who indulges 
in it much as intoxicants do the inebriate. It 
grows into a sort of disease, with varied and 
awful results. Sir Richard Quain said, not long 


ago: 

“He is a man very rich indeed in physical 
power who can afford to be angry.” 

That is true. Whenever a man becomes white 
or red with anger, he is in danger of his life. 
‘When he indulges in fits of passion, the heart 
and brain are the organs most affected. Not 
only does anger cause partial paralysis of the 
sanall blood-vessels, but the heart’s action becomes 
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intermittent; that {s, it occasionally drops a beat. | 


Much the same thing is experienced by excessive 
smokers, but in anger the effect is even more 
deadly. We cannot afford to be wroth. 


——_+0>—_—_ 


Hat and Cap. 


CURIOUS survival of medieval custom is 
witnessed in London on every Lord Mayor's 


day. This is an official visit of the Lord | 


Mayor to the law courts. In olden times the 
sovereign himself awaited at Westminster the 


| coming of the Lord Mayor in a chariot of state 


with sword-bearer, mace-holder, chaplain and 
gorgeously liveried coachmen and footmen. The 
forms have been changed, and the visit is now 
paid to the high court; but the spirit of the act 
remains, for the Lord Mayor opens his term in 
the Mansion House with a ceremonial involving 
recognition of the supreme authority of the crown. 


The instrument used for expressing this tradi- 
tional idea {s an old-fashioned cocked hat. When 
the Lord Mayor, in his splendid robes of office, 
enters the high court with his retinue in costume, 
he solemnly Iffts his cocked hat three times from 
his head and salutes the Lord 
Chief Justice and the justices. 

The judges always wear robes 
and wigs when in court. For Lord 
Mayor's day they have alsoa fat 
black cap, which can be slippes 
over the of the wig. The 
Chief Justice and his associates 
return the Lord Mayor’s salute 

ely, but they do not take off 
eir black caps. If they were to 
do this, they would ce the 
crown upon ‘4 level of equalit 
with the muntetpality. They gree! 
the Lord Mayor without uncover- 
ing their heads and the principle 
of the supremacy of the crown is 
8 


afe. 
The Lord Mayor, with his 
retinue, subsequently visits the 
judges in other courts to invite 
them to the Guildhall banquet. 
When the rustling noise of the 
procession is heard, each judge 
umbles in a drawer, pulls out a 
little square of black cloth, and 
crowns his wig with it. The Lord 
Mayor takes off his three-cor- 
nered hat three times, and the 
justice on the bench bows, but. 
Temains covered. 
time-honored precedent in conservative England! 
In this byplay of cocked hat and black cap is 
preserved the 
of the British crown. 


—_—_<+or—_—_ 


Happy Old People. 


NE of the most interesting bits in the recent 
O biography of Sir Joseph Prestwich, the 
eminent English geologist, is that which 
describes his meeting with the aged astronomer 
and mathematician, Mary Somerville, then verging 
on ninety years, in her home at Naples. 


“Her quaint Scotch accent and remarkably soft 
voice were unchanged,” says his biographer, “and 
the simple, natural manner was as of old. Perhaps 
she become a shade more grave; still there 
was the same serenity, the same unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge, and the same trenchant 
questions. Her mental powers were keen and 
clear as ever, and the ppenetrating gray eyes, 
which had not lost their shining light, were turn 
full upon the speaker with rapt attention. Vesu- 
vius and volcanoes were discussed by Mrs. Somer- 
ville and our geologist, her room—flooded with 
sunshine—admitting a view of the mountain and 
the beautiful bay. lers was @ glorious old age.” 


It was indeed. And the same things which 
made it glorious, made it happy,—duties well- 
performed, a loving heart, high abilities, and an 


undying interest in all lovely and lofty themes,— ; 


and these in their turn made beautiful the last 


years of Sir Joseph Prestwich, when he, too, came | 


to be old. 


Both had their share of the troubles and trials 
of life. But both were of that noble mold in which 
no petty ambitions mingle with great endowments. 
Never troubling themselves about fame or recom- 
pense, both found in their unusual gifts only the 
capaclty for such work as was its own reward. 
Their fife-work was their life’s joy; and the 
elevation of mind and soul wrought in them by 
constant contemplation of the wonders of the sky 
and of the earth, rendered each singularly suscep- 
tible to all happy and beautiful influences. Two 
more winning ant encouraging examples of happy 
old age are scarcely to be found. 

“I am perfectly happy,” wrote sweet old Mary 
Bomeryil le, laying down her pen as she-closed her 

ary. 

“Oh, I am so happy. the old geologist, Sir 
Joseph, cried with glistening eyes, among the 
shrubs and flowers of his beloved garden, on the 
crest of the white cliffs of England, looking out to 
sea. “Sometimes | feel as if I were too happy” 

‘We who have no special gifts cannot, per! aps, 
always rise to quite the heights to which the pit 
may ascend. But it does not require genius to 
accomplish, tn other ways, that which their genius 
helped them to—the exclusion from our lives of 
all useless dwelling on the low, the little and the 
mean. With these we exclude much of the worry 
and the trouble of life, and open a wide door for 


happiness. 
S Dreyfus tragedy were those which had to 
do with the lives of his wife and children 
while Dreyfus himself was in exile, and under- 
going his second trial. The two young children 
were constantly guarded lest they should hear 
anything of the terrible story with which France 
was ringing. Their awakening was all the more 
pathetic when it came. The correspondent of 
London Truth describes how the discovery came 
about. 


Madame Dreyfus remarked with terror that her 
children seemed at length to suspect their father’s 
fate. She had kept them almost constantly under 
her own eyes. She was their governess, their 
companion in their walks, and always kept them 
from the newspaper-hawkers. The servants were 
as careful as she to keep the dreadful secret from 
the children. 

The boy, who is in his ninth year, 
truth from a clue unsuspected by 
Parisian confectioners have a thrifty way, un- 
known in America, of pasting together old news- 

apers to make their candy bags. One day, when 

he child was eating sugar-plums, he noticed his 
father’s name. It set him thinking. 





o> —_____ 


A Dreyfus Story. 
OME of the saddest scenes in the whole 


essed the 
ig mother. 


Then one day, at the seaside, he happened to; 


find a torn kite made of newspapers. His father’s 


Potent indeed is the sway of ' 


medieval tradition of the supremacy | 


name was printed on it in head-lines, and under- 
| neath was & short restatement of the facts of the 
case, made pre aratory to the trial at Rennes. 
The boy spoke to his nurse about the similarity of 
| names. : 

“Hush!” said the nurse. “There are many , 
Dreyfuses.”” 

“But,” argued the child, “are there many Captain 
Alfred Dreyfuses, whose wives are Lucies? I 
know now why mamma is so sad and why papa 
stays so long away.” 

he nurse saw the torn kite, and read the 
account of the trial which it bore. 

“But you must never tell any one, never!” said 
she. “It would kill your mamma ff she thought 
' you knew what made her so. unbappy,' 

The brave little fellow nodded, winking hard to 
keep back the tears, and nothing more was said 

hen. 

But now, in the reunited Dreyfus family, there 
are no secrets. 


Dewey’s Lion Cub. 
sk: baby lion which Admiral Dewey named 


“Chichester,” in honor of the British com- 
mander at Manila, was given to Father 
Reaney; and that gentleman, the chaplain of the 
| Olympia, left the-cub temporarily in the Reaney 
| household at Detrolt. According to the News- 








“HE SOLEMNLY LIFTS HIS COCKED HAT THREE TIMES." 


Tribune Chichester’s waking hours were mainly 
employed in eating potatoes and lapping milk, but ; 
when he was not thus engaged he wanted to play. j 
Chichester took a great interest In the callers | 

in the evening. The. bell would ring. 
e 


E A young 
gentleman, carefully’ dregsed, woul inter the 
parlor, 


“She will be down in a minute,” was the tradi- 
tional message the servant would deliver. 
ny 


While waiting, the young gentleman had barely 
crossed his leys and sighed dreamily when — 
Whir! hiz! Bang! 1 


There was a confusion of white vest mingled i 
with fluffy brown fur; and human cries mingled 
with the short, sharp “Yi! yi! yi!” of the animal 
of the desert. 

And then, when night came, Chichester was like 
any other baby—he wanted sympathy and atten- 
tion. If left in his cage, he would set up a dreadful 
powling, as if all the banshees of Ireland were on 

s trail. 


YOW-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0!!! 

O-wow-wow-0W-OW-OW-OW!!! 

These were some of Chichester’s favorite 
expressions. 

nd words wouldn’t calm Chichester. Ofcourse 

you can’t rock a baby lion to sleep or carry him in 
your arms; but you can and must take him for a 
walk, and so many a wee sma’ hour Chaplain 
Reaney might be seen leading the Precious t | 
around the house, Chichester all the time showing 
his appreciation by a purr sO gentle that it awoke 
the family. = 

In his gratitude he would frisk about and knock | 
over a chair or two, jus for fun. Then when at 
‘last he got tired and sé fast asleep in his 
ttle bed, he woajd wake up and arouse his now 
disgusted owner with cries that meant plainly | 
enough that he wanted something to eat, ‘ana | 
wanted It right away. £ 

The custody of a Dewey lion is a great honor to 
any man, but what Is honor wighout sleep? 








a 
The Evil Eye. 


IKE all Orientals, the Sudanes¢’ have a great | 
[ horror of the “evil eye.” A fixed stare , 
often makes them uncomfortable, and the 
gray or blue eyes of Europeans, with the glint of 
anger in them, strike fear, if not terror, into the | 
hearts of most. Charles Neufeld, an Austrian | 
who was long held prisoner by the dervishes of 
the Sudan, describes thee powerful effect of this 
superstition. The event of which he speaks took 
Place soon after he was captured. 


A young dervish conducted me to a spot removed | 
from the other prisoners. As we walked along, | 
the youth sald: ‘God is just; God is bounteous; 

lease God, to-morrow our eyes shall be gladdene 

y seeing a white Kaffir yoked with a shaylba to 
a black one.” 

This shayba is a forked limb of atree. The fork 
is placed on the neck, pressing against the larynx: 
the stem projecting before the wearer; the right 
wrist is then tightly bound to the stem with thongs 
of fresh hide, which soon dry and “bite” the flesh. 
The ends of the fork are drawn as closely as 
possible, and fastened with a crosspiece. 

It is a cruel instrument of torture, for the arm | 
must be kept extended to its utmost ; to attempt | 
to relieve the tension means pressure on the, 
larynx. If you are yoked to another man, he | 
throws pressure on you and you on him. 

Irritated beyond endurance by the youth’s gibes 
and jests, and hoping to put an end fo everything ' 
at once, I threw my weight and strength into one | 
blow. I was a powerful man, and felled him 
senseless, Taking his rifle, I strode back to the 
tent and entered. ly eyes must have been 
blazing. I glared from one to the other, wondering 
whether to fire the one shot and then start “club- 
bing” till 1 was cut down. 

‘amza, the best of the dervishes, held up his 
hand, saying: “/stanna” (Walt). 

1 hurriedly related what had occurred and told 
what I intended to do. Hamza then came to me, 


saying: 

“La, la, la (No, no, no), 
ashayba. Our orders are 
well.” 

Then turning to the others, he continued: “Hand | 
this man over tome. Ishall deliver him alive and | 
well.” ! 
Some demur was made when, lowering the 
rifle, I placed the butt on the ground, rested m 
chin on the muzzle, and addressing myself to al 
sald that unless I were left In Hamza’s charge, | 
should press the trigger, on which my great toe 
was then resting. 

Hamza again urged his point and sald: “If 

ou do not agree, and this man docs any harm to 
himself, | declare myself innocent of all blame and : 


you are not to be put in 
deliver you alive and 








| Swift. 6. Lover. 
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By onsibility. I have heard of him; he will do 

The elect of the words was magical. ‘Take 
him away—keep him; do what you wish to him,” 
they cried. ‘Never let him come near us again— 
never! Never let him look upon us with his eyes!” 


——__~++—____ 


Chinese Devotion. 


HE presence of American armies and ships 

of war in the far East has brought American 

officers into contact with the Chinese race 
in a new way. Practically the Chinese do all the 
work in that part of the world. The Americans 
have employed them largely as servants and 
laborers, and have found them faithtal in those 
capacities. Their faithfulness has, however, some 
peculiarly Oriental characteristics. 


The Washington ost relates that the captain 
of an American man-of-war had a Chinese servant 
who was a model of faithfulness. He never left 
any whim of his master ungratified. 

‘t happened that the captain often entertained 
guests on the ship, and was in the habit of offerin; 
em cigars of a choice brand, always sending nis 
{hinaman, Lee, after the box, and having him pass 
‘ound. 

The cigars, of course, were the captain’s private 
property, paid for with his own 
money. ‘he captain once or 
twice looked into the box, and 
thought that hardly as many 
cigars were gone as been 
smoked, but supposed he might 
have been mistaken. 

However, when, after a partic- 
ularly generous passing around 
of his very cholce cigars, the 
captain went to his box and 
found it as full as ever, he called 
the “boy.” 

“How is this, Lee?” he asked. 
“There are just as many cigars 
here as ever, although a lot have 
been given away!” 

“That all light, cap’n,” said 
Lee, with a devoted smile. “Me 
careful ’bout that. When pass 
clgahs, count ev'ly one; then go 
to ship’s mess chest, take out 
cigahs allee same many, put ’em 
in captain’s box!” 

Thus the faithful ‘“Chinee” had 
doubtless unwittingly ruined his 
master’s reputation as a jud; 
of cigars, and if his ralds on the 
ship’s chest had by any accident 
become known, he would .also 
doubtless have injured his reputation as a scrupu- 
lously honest pubiic servant. 


——_~0>—_—_—__ 


Farm Raised the Mortgage. 


CCORDING to Sidney Lanier, “There is 

more in the man than there is tn the land,” 

but sometimes the land seems to take a 

notion to do things unaided. For instance, the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Journal tells this story: 


A farmer who came to Buffalo Gounty from 
Missouri grew discouraged because he didn’t get 
rich the first year, and as there was a mortgage of 
seven hundred dollars on his farm, was _al 
ready to throw up the whole business. But he 
determined to make one more effort, and sowed 
eighty acres of wheat. 

t happened to be a poor year for wheat, and the 
stand was not very . Concluding that it 
wasn’t worth harvesting, he pulled up stakes 
and went back to Missouri, leaving the farm to 
fight the mortgage all by Itself. farm was 
equal to the task. 

‘he wheat ripened, fell down, and deposited the 
seed in the soll again. Next spring the wheat 
began to grow lustily. Some of the neighbors 
were honest enough to write about it down to the 
fugitive in Missouri. 

le Ft interested enough to come back and take 
8 look. Then he stopped and harvested his 
voluntary crop. He sold it for enough to 
the mortgage and the rest of his debts, and had a 
tidy little surplus over, with which he moved his 
family back. Now he declares there Is no state 
like Nebraska. 


———_«+ 


Where Am I? 
T* following grotesque narrative is found in 





a collection of Chinese temperance tales: 


A stupid amen underling was once takin; 
a rascally Bu ist monk to Prison. As he sta 
with his prisoner, he was afraid of forgetting his 
things and his errand, so he began mumbiin; 
“Bundle, umbrella, cangue [yoke], warrant, mon! 
and myself!” At every two or three steps he 
repeated the list. The monk, seeing the sort of 
man he had to deal with, treated him at an inn 


| until he was so drunk that he wanted to sit down 


by the wayside and sleep. 

‘hen he was fast asleep the monk took off his 
cangue, shaved the man’s head, put the wooden 
collar on him, and took to his heels. 

On recovering his senses the man exclaimed, 
“Let me wait until I have counted everything. 
Let me see. Bundle and umbrella are here.” 
‘Then feeling his neck, he cried, “And the cangue, 
too; and here beside me is the warrant!” Then, 
half-scared, “Hai ya! I don’t see the monk, but,” 
rubbing his itching pate, he gleefully added, “The 
monk is still here, but where am I? Bundk, 
umbrella, cangue, warrant, monk. But where am 
I? Bundle, umbrella —!” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 
@. 1. Charm. 2 Grace. 
8. Heart, hand, head, nose, leg, finger, chin, 
tongue, toe, thigh, tooth. 
tai Ode, jade, end, ald, wide, seed, eyed, deed, 
ye: 


1. Nondescript. 2. Ann, 0, dine—anodyne. 


5. Columbus. 
6. MERIT 
ELUDE 
RUDER 
IDEAS 
TERS EVER 
EDILE 
VIVID 
ELIZA 
REDANNIE 
NAOMI 
NOMAD 
IMAGE 
EI DER 


7. Swallow, wall, wallow, wallowed, all, allow, 
allowed, Io, low, lowed, owe, owed, we, wed, Ed, 
a, O. 
8. Acres, cares; march, charm; tarts, start; 
races, scare; eager, agree; scold, colds; lever, 
revel; seat, east. 

®. 1. Goldsmith. 2. Spencer. 3. Moore. 4. 
6. Scott. 7. Grey. 8 Hunt. 9. 
Bailey. 10. Shelley. 11. Longfellow. 12. Lowell. 
13. Key. 14. Holland. 15. Finch. 16 Poe. 

10. March. 
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with his eyes open may walk five miles over favorable 
country roads and see only ten or twelve kinds of 
birds, the brown creeper's faint zeep is a truly wel- 

come sound, He is a very little 

fellow, very modestly dressed, 

without a bright feather on him, 

his lower parts being white and 

his upper parts a mottling of 

brown and white, such as a tailor 

might call a “pepper and salt 

mixture.” 

The creeper'’s life seems as 

quiet as his colors. You will find 
him by overhearing his note 
somewhere on one side of you 
@s you pass. Now watch him. 
He is travelling rather quickly, 
with an alert, businesslike air, 
up the trunk of a tree in a spiral 
course, hitching along inch by 
inch, hugging the bark, and every 
little while stopping to probe a 
crevice of it with his long, curved, 
Sharply pointed bill. He is in 
search of food—insects’ eggs, 
grubs, and what not; morsels so 
tiny that it need not surprise us 
to see him spending the whole 
day in satisfying his hunger. 

There is one thing to be said 
for such a life: the bird is never 
without something to take up 
his mind. In fact, if he enjoys 
the pleasures of the table half 
as well as some human beings 
seem to do, his life ought to 
be one of the happiest imagi- 
nable. 

How flat and thin he looks, and 
how perfectly his colors blend 
with the grays and browns of the 
mossy bark! No wonder it is 
easy for us to pass near him 
without knowing it. We under- 
stand now what learned people 
mean when they talk about the 
“protective coloration” of ani- 
mals. A hawk flying overhead, 
on the lookout for game, must 
have hard work to see this bit 
of a bird clinging so closely to 
the bark as to be almost a part 
of it. 

And if a hawk does pass, you 
may be pretty sure the creeper 
will see him, and will flatten 
himself still more tightly against 
the tree and stay as motionless 
as the bark itself. He needs 
neither to fight nor to run away. 

His strength, as the prophet said. 
is to sit still. 

But book! As the creeper 

comes to the upper part of the 
tree, where the bark is less fur- 
rowed than it is below, and there- 
fore less likely to conceal the 
scraps of provender that he is 
in search of, he suddenly lets 
go his hold and flies down to 
the foot of another tree, and 
begins again to creep upward. 
Mf you keep track of him, you 
will see him do this hour after 
hour. He never walks down. 
Up, up, he goes, and if you 
look sharply enough, you will 
see that whenever he pauses 
he makes use of his sharp, stiff 
tail-feathers as a rest—a kind of 
camp-stool, as it were, or better 
still, a racket. He is built for 
his work; color, bill, feet, tail- 
feathers—all were made on 
purpose for him. 

He is a native of the northern 
country, and therefore to most 
readers of The Companion he is 
a winter bird only. If you know 
his voice, you will hear him 
twenty times for once that you 
see him. If you know neither 
him nor his voice. it will be 
worth your while to make his 
acquaintance. 

When you come upon a little 
bunch of chickadees flitting 
through the woods, listen for a 
quick, lisping note that is some- 
thing like theirs, but different. 

It may be the creeper's, for 

although he seems an unsocial 

fellow, seldom flocking with birds of his own kind, he is 
fond of the chickadee’s cheerful companionship. 

To see him and hear his zeep, you would never take 
him for a songster; but there is no telling by the looks 
of a bird how well he can sing. In fact, plainly dressed 
birds are, as a rule, the best musicians. The very hand- 
some ones have no need to charm with the voice. And 
our modest little creeper has a song, and a fairly good 
one; one that answers his purpose, at all events, although 
it may never make him famous. In springtime it may be 
heard now and then even in a place like Boston Com- 
mon; but of course you must go where the birds pair 
and nest if you would hear them at their finest; for birds, 


I’ the midst of a Massachusetts winter, when a man 


| 


like other people, sing best when they feel happiest. 
The brown creeper's nest used to be something of a 
mystery. It was sought for in woodpeckers’ holes. Now 
it is known that as a general thing it is built behind a 


father bird's behavior leaves nothing to be complained 
of. He “comes to time,”” as we say, in the most loyal 
manner. In and out of the nest he and the mother go. 
feeding their hungry charges, making their entry and exit 


THE BROWN CREEPER. 


scale of loose bark ona dead tree, between the bark and 
the trunk. Ordinarily, if not always, it will be found under 
a flake that is loose at the bottom instead of at the top. 
Into such a place the female bird packs tightly a mass of 
twigs and strips of the soft inner bark of trees, and on 
the top of this prepares her nest and lays her eggs. Her 
mate flits to and fro, keeping her company, and once in a 
while cheering her with a song, but so far as has yet 
been discovered he takes no hand in the work itself. It 
is quite possible that the female, who is to occupy the 
nest, ‘prefers to have her own way in the construction 
of it. 

After the young ones are hatched, at all events, the 


always at the same point, through the merest crack 
of a door, between the overhangingybark and the tree, 
just above the nest. It very pretty bit of family 
life. 

It would be hard to imagine a nest better concealed 
from a bird's natural enemies, especially when, as is often 
the case, the tree stands in water on the cdge of a 
stream or lake, And not only is the nest wonderfully 
well hidden, but it is perfectly sheltered from rain, as it 
would not be if it were built under a strip of bark that 
was peeled from above. All in all, we must respect 
the simple, demure - looking clever 
architect 


is a 


creeper as a very 


BRADFORD TORREY 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 


Tur Sourn ArRicaN Wak. — General 
Buller has made a flanking movement against. 
the Roer army at the Tugela River. January 
11th he occupied a position at Potgieter's Drift, 
on the Tugela, north of Springfield, and about 


20 miles west of Colenso. On the 16th a part | 


of his force, commanded by General Lyttleton, 
forded the river. The next day a division led 
by General Warren crossed the river, six miles 


farther west, in face of a heavy fire. In Cape. 


Colony, the continued activity of General French’s 
command near Colesberg suggests an intention 
to push back the Boers across the Orange River, 
and to invade the Free State from the south. 


Foop not CONTRABAND OF WaRr.—With | ‘ 


reference to the cargoes of American flour which 
were seized by British cruisers at Delagoa Bay, 
on the suspicion that they were destined for the 
Transvaal, the British government has accepted 
the view of the United States, that the flour was 
not contraband of war. The British decision is 
that foodstuffs can only be considered contraband 
when they are supplied to the enemy’s forces, 
and that it is not enough that they are capable of 
being so used, but it must be shown that this 
was their destination at the time of seizure. A 
different decision would have made an embarrass- 
ing precedent for England in the event of her 
becoming engaged in war with a maritime nation, 
for in that case she would be largely dependent 
upon foreign food supplies. 


Tue PouiTicaL Contest In KENTUCKY 
did not end with the inauguration of W. S. 
Taylor as governor and John Marshall as lieu- 
tenant-governor, under certificates given them by 
the state election commissioners. The Demo- 
cratic candidates for these offices have carried 


their contest to the legislature. The hearing of | 


the cases by legislative committees began January 
15th. These committees were constituted by 
drawing lots; but the fact that the committee 
which is hearing the case regarding the governor- 
ship is composed of ten Democrats and one 
Republican, and that the other committee is made | 
up of nine Democrats and two 
. Republicans, seems to indicate 
in advance what will be the 
nature of the reports in the 
two cases. 


Senators ELecrep.— 
The Kentucky Legislature has 
elected as United States sena- 
tor Mr. Joseph C. S. Black- 
burn, Democrat, who was a 
senator from that state prior 
to March, 1897, but was displaced by Senator 
Debdoe. The Iowa Legislature has reilected 
Senator John H. Gear, Republican. Both eleo- 
tious are for terms beginning March, 1901. 





SENATOR BLACKBURN. 


Tre SAMOAN TREATY was ratified by the | 
Senate, January 16th. This treaty, in connec. 


tion with an arrangement be 
tween England and Germany, 
terminates the tripartite agree 
ment of 1889, which established 
a kind of joint protectorate over 
the islands. The larger islands 
i pass under the control of Ger- 
* many, and the island of Tutuila, 
containing the harbor of Pago- 





SENATOR GEAR. 


the United States. 


Frenecn PoriricaAn Trrais.—The French 
Senate, sitting as a high court of justice, com 
pleted January 5th the trial of certain agitators 
who were charged with conspiring to overthrow | 
the government. Most of the accused were dis- 
charged, but four were found guilty. Monsieur 
Guérin, who so long resisted arrest at the head- 
quarters of the Anti-Semitic League in Paris, 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment; the 
other three to ten years’ banishment. 

ATTACKS ON MISSIONS IN CuINA.—An 
engagement between French troops and natives 
is reported in Kwangtung, one of the southern 
provinces of China, in which the French were 
defeated and suffered heavily. In the province 
of Shantung there have been violent anti-foreign 
demonstrations, during which murderous attacks 
were made upon Protestant and Catholic mission 
stations. The mission houses of the American 
Presbyterian mission board at Tung-tchang | 
were looted; the Rev. Mr. Brooks of the Church 
Missionary ‘Society. stationed at Ping-Yin, was 
killed; several Catholic chapels : 
were burned and a number of 
native Christians were mur- 
dered. 


Recent Drarus.— Dr, 
James Martineau, the eminent 
Unitarian minister and theo- | 
logian of | London. — Gen. 
Dabney H. Maury of Virginia, 
a lieutenant in the United States anny in the 
war with Mexico, a major-general in the Confed- 
crite army in the Civil War, and minister to the 





DOCTOR MARTINEAU. 
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BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our Mammoth Poultry Guide explains all. Finest and 
most complete poultry WORTH $25 but at aan pastgedd 
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JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.,BOX G7, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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tin SPECIAL. The equal of 
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Instructions are followed. Send 10e for our 
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any hatching machine made, only smaiter. 
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WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE.” 

y Ma agazine for which Will 
Le nD oak at Alien’, Ww ife | | 
te Holley), Fanny Cros! 

8 ‘creates hymna writer), ara 
other famous authors, write in every 
number. Best of additional litera- 
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SOFT RUBBER TIPS 
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“Where s the Peariine 


when you're bathing? Have it on hand. 
You don’t know what an ordinary home 
bath can be as a freshener and bright- 
ener, as well as a cleanser, till you use 
Pearline in it. 
Try this once and see how much bet- 
ter af is than soa 
A great many peo le tell us that a soak 
in Pearline and water helps abeumatiom and 
eases aching feet. 
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a BARN A BICYCLE 
by selling Baker's Teas, Coffe tracts, Toilet Soap, 

| Etc., among your friends. Y n do it by working 
after school and will get as goo cycle as you cau buy 
for the high worth for a Boys’ or 
Girls’ Bi 
Bicycle; 
$100.00 worth. for 
$15.00 worth fo! 
Chain, or fora C 
or Ladies 
Board of 
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We want to convince you that FAIRY SOAP is different fron 
other floating white soap— Baer, more scientific and delicate, 
of better materials, and by latest perfected methods. If your own 
grocer has not FAIRY SOAP on Sale, send us his name and address 
4S well as your own, and we will send you a full-sized c ake, absolutely 
free of charge. In answering, address, Hl 
Y, THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHI Hil fH 
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L MAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 
More ornamental than iron and as ct 
et fence. Over 50 different Designs. 
SELMAN BROS,, Box 0. 


3) SEED Bie FREE 


Toget new customers to test my BILL Iwill mail ar 
Catalogue, filled with more bat ‘ine than ever and a 1De 
Bill gool tor 10¢ worth of Beds for tal ubsolary 
free. Allthe est Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Re 
Seeds, Potatoes, ete., - te OR 
Novelttes offered without names. I bay 

E for each. Many other Novelties o 90, FOR Gla. 
the great money making plant. Over 20 varieties is 
#1100 In cash premiums offered. Don’t give 
order until you see this new catalogue, Wow’ll be aurp: 
‘Send your name on s postal 
to all. Tell your friends to send too. 
Box 68, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., ¥. ¥. 


SENT FREE — Instructive 
booklet for everyone interested in 
Shorthand, Valuable alike to begin- 
ners and experienced stenographers. 


The BURROWS BROS. CO., (Dept. H) Cleveland. 
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Make Hens Lay Better. 


Published Twice a Month, $x a Year. 
soc. for Six Months. Sample Copy Sent FREE, 
1.8. Johnson 3 Custom House St., Boston, Maas, 


self-regulating 

incubator ona 

small scale 

Fifty egg ca- 

pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 

automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Books 
mailed free, together with a book aboutthe 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this paper. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IMinols. 


Change Your Work. 


e Don’t stand still, be pro- 















gressive ! 


Don’t be contented, when a 
few hours’ evening study will 
prepare you to accept a really 
desirable position. 

Don’t worry over some 
simple problem in engineer- 
ing or me Let us give 
vou th ¥ 
Don’t waste spare ‘time ! 
Write to-day and let us show 
you how we can help you to 
improve your position and in- 
crease your salary. Steam, 

Electrical and Mechanical En- 

gineering Taught By Mail. 
Send Jur Handbook Cand special terms during Feb. 
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vift’s Premium Bacon and 
Silver Leaf Lard, there is 
no uncertainty about the quality. 
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ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any thne 
during th iT. 
Money f for, “Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
directly to this office. We do hot request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment fo for The o Comyn nion, when sent by mail, 





‘in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Checkee ft, oran Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THFSE CAN BE PROCURED, 





send the 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 0. 

Silver showld never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by ua before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what tim 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Diacontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning our paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 

your paper ia sent, Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done. 

tion sainst paying 1 sy to strangers 

10 renew subscrip 18 of subscriptions , 

fo The “Companton by the payment of inouey to { 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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THE HOME TREATMENT OF CON- 
SUMPTION. : 


ILE present movement among | 
sanitarians and philanthro- | 
pists looking to the multi-: 
plication of institutions for | 
the treatment of consump- 
tives will doubtless be 
productive of much good 
indirectly by diffusing sani- 
lary knowledge throughout 
the community. At the best, 
sanatoria and special hospi- 
tals can accommodate only a small proportion of 
those needing treatment, and the great majority 
of consumptives must continue, as now, to be 
treated at home. 

This can be done much more efficiently than is 
generally belleved, for the principles of sanatorium 
treatment can often be applied without much 
difficulty to the management of Individual patients 
in their own houses. These principles are clean- 
liness, good air, good food, and a quiet mind. Of 
course, medicinal treatment Is necessary. We 
speak only of what the patient himself can do to 
aid in his own res:orstion and to protect other 
inmates of the house from infection. 

The chief source of danger to those living with | 
& consumptive lies in the expectorated matter, 
and the patient’s chief care should be to see 
that this danger is minimized. He should never 
expectorate anywhere but in a splttoon partly 
filled with a strong carbolic-acid solution, in a 
specially constructed pocket-flask, which can be 
bought of surgical instrument makers, or In a 
paper handkerchief which can be burnt after use. 
The handkerchief pocket should be lined with 
oil-silk or rubber cloth, which can be washed out 
once or twice a day with a strong antiseptic solu- 
tion. 

The patient should also be very scrupulous in 
washing his hands frequently, especially before 
eating, as there is danger to himself of infecting 
the food, and so causing the more serious condi- 
tion of consumption of the bowels. 

The next thing in the home treatment of con- 
sumption is fresh air. The patient should spend 
most of his time out-of-doors, in winter as well as 
in summer. A movable wooden screen can be | 
made which will shelter him from the wind while | 
he lies, well wrapped up, in a reclining chair, in 
the open air. In the city the patient can usually 
avail himself of the roof for his daily airing. On | 
stormy days he must perforce stay Indoors, and 
then he should sit or recline as near as possible to 
an open window. 

The bedroom windows should never be closed 
day or night, a screen being used to keep the air 
from blowing directly upon the patient. The 
room should be large and sunny, should not be 
overheated, and should be bare of all unnecessary 
upholstery and without a carpet, although a few 
rugs may be allowed. It is-better for a consump- 
tive to sleep alone in the room, and in any case he 
should never have a bedfellow. 

The diet should be most nourishing and also 
pleasing to the palate. Finally, a quiet mind is 
most necessary to the success of home treatment. 
The patient should be led to look forward with 
confidence to an amelioration of his lot, while he 
devotes his energies to a faithful compliance with 
all his physitian’s injunctions. ! 
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A PHILIPPINE ENVELOPE. 


In the Philippine Islands the American soldiers, 
in their correspondence home, have learned a 
lesson from the natives. During the Spanish 
occupation every native inhabitant was compelled 
to carry a paper which was nominally a tax 
receipt, but really was a means of identification 
and control on the part of the Spanish. 

Any native who could not at any moment pro- 
duce this receipt, showing that he had paid his | 
taxes for the last. or current year, was subject to 
arrest and imprisonment; and it was very easy. 
to deny the receipt to men whom the authorities | 
thought they had reason to suspect. 

The Filipino native rarely had a safe means of , 





_ with him in order to travel from village to village | 
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| message from working out. 


‘ the benefit of his health. 


| hogs that have been seen in tha! 


; the crank and ran. 
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carrying papers. Any paper not well protected 
is likely to be devoured by ants in a very short 
time. And yet the man must have his tax receipt | 


or go about his business safely. 

So the Filipinos devised a means of protecting | 
their receipts. They took a slender piece of | 
! bamboo, say half or three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, hollowing it out to the joint, which they | 
left to stop one end. Then they took another | 
Piece of the same size, and from the end which | 
included another joint whittled a cover for the 
tube, which fitted snugly on. Then they rolled up 
the tax receipt, inserted it within the bamboo | 
tube, pu: on the cover, and so closed it against 
the ants and against dampness, 

The ends of the bamboo were rounded, and 
it could be carried conveniently in a pocket in 
the trousers, where It was always ready to be | 
submitted to the Spanish official. 

When our soldiers arrived in the Philippines 
they found it much easier to get a serap of paper 
of some sort on which to write a letter than to) 
find a safe and suilable envelope. Seeing these 
convenient tax-receipt cases in the hands of the 
natives, it occurred to the soldiers that they) 
would serve very well for envelopes, and they put | 
them to that use—elther purchasing them from 
the natives, employing those belonging to Filipino | 
soldlers who had been killed, or TRADILEACEOREDS 
new tubes from bamboo. 

It is not necessary, as they found, to provide 





The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- | 
Phorated Saponaceous Dentifric 


Cream of 
Wheat 


For a good, hearty, nourishing, 
winter breakfast, to fit for school or 
office, try this: 


Breakfast Porridge 


To one quart of boiling water add one-half tea- 
spoon full of salt and three-fourths of a cup 
of Cream of Wheat. Stir itin slowly and cook 
fifteen minutes or longer, ina covered dish set 
in boiling water. Cooking one-half or three- 
quarters of an hour increases its delicacy of 
flavor. Serve hot with cream and sugar. Many 
prefer it to stand until it jellies, as this adds 
somewhat to its delicacy. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures, 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Child’s 


“Prophylactic” 
4 is even more important for your 


children (if possible) than 
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the adult size 


for your pro- 
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“Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. 00., 100 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 








the bamboo tubular envelope with a whittled | 
cover when it is used in Uncle Sam’s mails. All 
that need be done is to put a pin through the 
tube at the open end. This prevents the rolled 


No ink or pasted label is necessary for this 
envelope. The soldier simply cuts on the‘bamboo 
with his knife the name and address of the person 
to whom the letter is sent. 


MR. ARMOUR’S ACORNS. 





their “first love,” their earllest occupation, 
Mr. Philip D. Armour has returned to his. A 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
that he is living on a farm near Oconomowoc, for 





the autumn he could be seen 
of the “hired hands,” superin- 
tending the bullding of corn-eribs and barns, and 

nerally showing the influence of his early train- 
ng. The people of the neighborhood say he is a 
shrewd horse-trader, and feeding the fattest 
section for | 


Any day durin; 
directing ‘the wor 


twenty years. 

Long ago, before Mr. Armour embarked on his | 
career as a financier, he entertained the theory 
that the best feed for pigs was acorns. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as he took up farming again he 
sent out word that he would pay twenty-t five cents 
a bushel for acorns delivered in the farmyard. 

ot enough in a week to feed all the pigs 
aroun Oconomowoc, but he also got a note from 
















yet? 


takes skill to hii 
fun of hunting 


if your aim is good. 


““FAVORITES”’ COST ONLY 

$8.50 with target sights. 

Made for 22, 25 and 32 rim fire cartridges. 

If your dealer does not keep Stevens Rifles do 
tionable accuracy. 

ash with order 

page Catalogue. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


$6.00 with open sights ; 





not accept some other gun of qu 
We'llsell you direct, at above price: 
ixpress paid. Send 2-cent stamp f 



















testing one’s marksmanship is half the 
The extreme 
accuracy of the Favorite insures a hit every time 
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‘RIF LE 


Boys, rabbits are “ripe.” 
Have you tried your 
Stevens Favorite 
It's as good for 


Rabbit 
Hunting 


as for any othe 
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jooting. True, it 
rabbit on the run, but 





the district school-teacher, which fread as follows: 






















five cents a ‘bushel for acorns there were sixty 
scholars in iny school. Now the regular attend- 
ance {fs about ten. In the interest of education I 14 
wish you would “suspend your operations for a 
more favorable season.” 

; warmer Armour saw the point, and acted accord- 
ingly. 





A RHINOCEROS AT LARGE. 


A rhinoceros that can dance Is not, like a 
dancing bear, a familiar sight. Naturally sucha 
rhinoceros created a sensation when, while being , 
unloaded from a railroad car at Philadelphia, it 
escaped into the street. 


The beast was sent to the Zodlogical Garden 
and arrived in good health and spirits. Twenty 
employés of the express company stood about to 
prevent its getting away, but when the animal 
started they all fled down Seventeenth Street. 

The rhinoceros went to Market Street, the men 
after it, thence to Sixteenth and back to Filbert. : 
In the short journey It passed probably, a hundred 
people, and put them all to flight. “An Italian, 
grinding out a merry ange on is organ, got a 
shock that he will not soon forge: 

The beast has been with a eigen and can dance 
and do # cake-walk. At Sixteenth and Filbert ; 
Birects it heard the sound of the music, and began 

dance, 

The Italian did not know what brought the 
crowd, but he kept on turning his crank until 
suddenly there was a roar of laughter, and he 
turned find the beast standing still, solemnt: 
looking at him. With a terrific yell, he “dropped 
The aniiral was caught and 
put back into the cage with little difficulty. 
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HOLDING HIS OWN. 


Even the latest inventions cannot do away with 
all time-honored methods. A farmer of the old 
school made this very plain the other day. 


His wife wanted some tacks, and he went into 


the village hardware store to buy a package. The 
storekeeper thought he saw an opportunity, 

“DIL tell you what you want,” said he. “You 
want a bicycle to ride round your farm on, It'll 


save you time and mone hey’re cheap now, 
dirt cheap at thirty-five do! lars.” 

The farmer scratehed his chin. 
the money into a cow,” he said. 
ut think,” replied the shopkeeper, jocosely, 
“think how foolish you'd look riding round town 
ona cow.” 

“Well,” said the farme 
haps | shouldn't look s 
should milkin’ a bieyele!” 

And he bought the tacks. 


“Yd ruther put 








“I don’t know. Per- 
much more fgolish than 








| 
IN INDIANA. 


Despite the following bit of dialogue, found in 
the Indianapolis Journal, there is nothing topo- 
graphically wrong about the town in question. 


“Do you mean to tell me,” said an inqutrin; 
visitor In a Hoosier village, “that those two Hil 
brothers are deaf and dumb?” 

,” replied the native, “we allus calls ’em 
the two Hills without a holler. 
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FeSeeceeeee 


Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed is 
just as important to the man behind the plow as good 
ammunition is to the “man behind the gun.” 


Our 1930 Catalogue of 


EVERYTHING 


is a 190-page book, 9x11 Inches, containing over 700 engrav- 
ings and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect 
mine of information on garden topics. 
largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and 
who encloses us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
ind also send, free of charge, our famous 50-cent 
Collection of seeds, containing one packet each of New, Large- 
Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, 
White Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish and New Freedom 
Tomato, in a red envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalorue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 and 37 CORTLANDT 
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SALES DEPT., 
36 Warren St., New York. 
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The Tithing-Man’s Rebuke. 


A practical joke is the last thing that we should 
think of as a means of grace, and least of all a 
Practical joke played in church. Yet there is a 
well-sustained tradition in the Massachusetts 
town of W. that such a joke was once success- 
fully employed by an officer of the local church 
to cure a choir-master of a very bad habit in 
church, as well as of the sin of vanity. 

Since the children of both the men concerned 
are still living, it may be as well to call the actors 
in this scene by names that are not quite their 
own. The tithing-man was, we will therefore 
say, Zebulon Dawes. Ordinarily he sat in the 
little gallery, where he could overlook the whole 
congregation, and whence he could easily touch 
any inattentive or offending person with his long 
rod. 

The choir also occupied the gallery. The 
master of the choir was Hiram Bond. He hada 
habit of falling asleep during the sermon, and 
when he was asleep he snored softly. Zebulon 
Dawes had often waked Hiram Bond by gently 


shaking him, and had reproved him for this great | 


disrespect for the worship of God, but Hiram 
seemed to be incorrigible. Evidently, some 
rebuke sharper than any he had administered 
was necessary. Fe could not think what this 
rebuke should be, but an opportunity was sup- 
plied for its administration. 

Hiram Bond was extraordinarily bald, and 
was utterly ashamed of his baldness. From all 
the younger generation in the town he had con- 
cealed the fact by wearing a costly wig of skilful 
construction. Only a quick eye could detect the 
artificial character of the ringlets that hung about 
Hiram’s neck; and as he was a bachelor, and 
cultivated the society of the young people, and 
especially that of the young ladies, it was impor- 
tant that the secret of his “topknot’’ should be 
guarded from such as did not already know it. 
Of course it was known to the older people, 
including Zebulon Dawes. 

One warm Sunday, Hiram fell asleep as usual 
on the very front seat of the gallery. Near him, 


Saree 


FASTENING DOWN HIS HAIR. 


as singers, were three of the young women of the 
parish, and several young men. Below, the 
church was full of people, as it was every Sun- 
day. Directly behind Hiram sat Zebulon Dawes. 
His usual place was on the front seat. Why did 
he now occupy the one behind? Perhaps the 
better to shake Hiram Bond, when he should fall 
asleep. 5 

As Hiram slept now, the ringlets of his wig 
rested on the top of the pew-back. In those 
days the tops of the backs of the pews were 
quite broad and flat—a peculiarity which did not 
conduce to their comfortableness, but which 
helped to keep people awake through the ser- 
mons, by forcing them to sit upright. 

Hiram’s ringlets rested on this flat surface, and 
Hiram slept placidly. A slight snore began to 
rise occasionally from his parted lips. Zebulon 
Dawes did not bend forward and shake him. 
But he took up a hymn-book from the seat, and 
gently laid it upon Hiram’s ringlets. Hiram 
slept on, quite undisturbed. 

Then Zebulon took up another hymn-book, 
and carefully laid it atop of the first. Still 
Hiram slept. He picked up a third, and laid it 
upon that. 

There was now a considerable weight resting 
on the choir-master’s ringlets, but he felt 
nothing through the lifeless artificial locks. 
Then Zebulon moved silently away, and took a 
place in a distant part of the gallery. 

Presently Hiram, falling into a more heavy 
slumber than was his wont,—for ere this time, 
ordinarily, Zebulon would have shaken him,— 
gave a little snorting snore, which waked him 
and caused him to straighten up suddenly with 
a guilty start of alarm. As he thus jerked 
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i himself into an upright position, he pulled him- 
; Self quite away from his wig, which had been 
‘ snatched off his head by the weight of the books. 
| At the same time the jerk dislodged the books, 
and they and Hiram's wig fell to the floor of the 


ey | pew behind. 


The rattling noise of the fall of the books 


' | caused the whole congregation to look around 


and up to the gallery, and of course, instantly 
attracted the attention of the young ladies and 
all the others in the gallery. 

The minister—who was a new man i 
parish, and did not know Hiram’s pecu 
as to hair— stopped short in his sermon, 
; astonishment; for there sat Hiram with bo 
hands held to a pate as bald and yellov 
' shiny as any pumpkin, and destitute of e 
fringe of hair along the sides. 

In the suddenness of his waking, Hiram 
| form no idea of what had become of his 
| He looked at the floor about him, and 
helplessly around, and even bent and 1} 
down to the body of the church below him. 
when he saw that all the people were looki 
him, holding their hands to their mouths t 
| themselves from profaning the sacred place 
laughter, the yellow of his great pate turr 
| deep red, a phenomenon which did not he 
people to restrain their laughter. 

Then the pastor went on with his sermor 
| his voice raised to quite a high and comma 
| pitch, and all the people resumed their att 
to the discourse. Then one of the young 
| called Hiram’s attention to the fact that hi 
was in the pew behind him, and he reached 
; and picked it up. 

No one but Zebulon Dawes knew exact]; 
the accident happened, but it cured Hiram 
of sleeping in church. As often as the | 
| to sleep came upon him after that, the s 
| of the remembrance of that terrible instan: 
| in his heart and drove slumber from his ey 
It also, by advertising the fact of his bal 
to all the town, cured him of his foolish y 
in this regard. 

Zebulon Dawes felt that this desirable 
justified the means by which he had brow 
about. J. E. CHAMBERL 
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Abyssinian Coinage. 


Anything relating to the coinage of 
countries ought to be of interest here at hor 
j long as our own currency is under discu 
Even Abyssinia may contribute somethi: 

the attractiveness of the 
lems, if not to the soluti 
them. The following ac 
is from a recent bvok 01 
country: 

“No coins are ct 
except dollars, and thes 
of the Maria Theresa 
description, the same 
pass nruster along the ¢ 

\ of the Red Sea, in the S: 
and in other places. 

when you have paid ar 
in these dollars, the ch 
are that he will find 
with most of them—: 
they are too old, or the 
too new, or Maria’s nc 
not the right shape, or 
are not enough pearls i 
necklace, or her sho 
ornament is too big, o 
small—there is no lin 
the fancies they have. 

“For small change 
use the amolé, or b 
salt. This is a block of hard crystallized 
about ten inches long and two inches in br 
| and thickness, slightly tapering toward the 
| Five of these go to the dollar at the capita 
their value varies according to the distance 
have been brought from Lake Assad, a salt 
near the entrance to the Red Sea. Peopl 
| very particular about this, too. If it doe 
ring like metal when flicked with the finger 
or if it is cracked or chipped, they will not 
it. Also when friends meet it is a tok 
affection to give each other a lick of 
respective amoléa, if they have any handy 
in this way the value of the coin is mate 


decreased.’’ 
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Cold. Water and Health. 


Locke’s “Thoughts on Education,” \ 
was published in England in 1693, found | 
readers both in the Old and New World. 1 
was a very wise and kindly adviser, says 
Alice Morse Earle, especially on moral ques 
and even those cautions which seem so faug 
to-day, show him to have been far in advar 
his time. One of his instructions would sce 
appeal to modern parents, for he not only ad 
mothers to wash the child’s feet daily in 
water, but adjured them to “have his shoes s: 
that they would leak.” 

Josiah Quincy suffered under these in: 
tions. When only three years old, he was | 
from his warm bed, winter as well as sun 
carried down-stairs to a cellar kitchen, 
dipped three times in a tub of cold water 
from the pump. He was also brought up 
entire indifference to the state of his feet 











' owned that in his boyhood he sat more than half 

| the time with them wet and cold. Yet he felt no 
bad results. 

| If we are a delicate generation, perhaps a 

| perusal of these ancient rules of health might 

| serve to show us the reason. 1 

+9 ‘ 
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Durer’s Ring. 

Those who visit the quaint old city of Nurem- | 


here alwavs aek ont. althongh with much naing 








' FREE. 





‘DRY PLATES 
are fast plates, and you get the quality in them 
that you do ina slow plate. Buy them of your dealer. 
Write us for a fine Platinum 6x7 Photograp! of 
Greylock Mountain printed from Berkshire te, 
BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., No. Adams, Mass. 
Sold by ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Boston. 
HALL & LYON CO., Providence, R. I. 





_ Here’ s to Your Health! 


(A TOAST.) 


As fresh bread becomes more eae di- 
gested by toasting, so by our new process of 
_toasting wheat the same chemical change 
takes place, which makes the grain, more 
easy Of assimilation, and the process im- 
parts a delicious’ flavor that makes our 


_ OLD GRIST MILL, ae: 
: Toasted Wheat 
one of the most palatable of foods 


and the Ideal Breakfast Dish. ° 


Let the children try it; they'l like it, and the 
more they eat the stronger, hewlthi U'll be, 


PREPARED IN FIVE MINUTES. 


_ We. @ Package. Sold by most alt 
First-Class Grocers. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass, 


CIDER MILLS GIVEN AWAY. 


To any one sending us fo amps to pay 


IT’S A WORKING. MECHANICAL TOY. 
ches. Made to stand alone on mantel or table. The whore thin 


ez 8 
: that it seems almost as if you could hear the r roar of the water 
ng the great water-wheel and the noise of the grinder eee ree the apples 


as. they are shovelled into phe Sopp There’ Ss a 


and as it turns four P (i 
tures are brought into | 
view, showing how Aunt | 
Sally's Old-fashioned Cider 
Apple Sauce is made. 
While we’re. een ne 
you the Cider Mill we’l 
tell you more about ate 
famous Apple Sauce 
and how to get it. 


Send 4 cents for. posi 
age, etc. The Cider ] 
itself is FREE. 


A.A. KNIGHTS & SON, 
87 Commercial St., Roston. 
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_ SAWYER’ ae 
_ CRYSTAL 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods. that are 
worn and faded, — 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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i ostage, etc., we will send a 
beautiful reproduction of an old-fashioned cider mill lithographed in four colors. 





Canned 
Meats 


Are prepared from choice, selected 
materials, and all the work is done with 
exceptional care and cleanliness. We 

know it’s so. We have been there and have seen it. 
Every one in these days knows the convenience 
and economy in using prepared meats, 
but many a housewife is in doubt as 

to whose is best. 

Any goods bearing this name — 
Libby’s—can be depended upon 
as choice. We'll stake our reputa- 
tion on it! 

Most all grocers sell Libby's 
goods. If your grocer 
doesn't, please to let 
us know. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


as 80. Market 8t,, Boston, 


> 


TATIAEE. 


England Agents for 
Libby, Manage eer, 
Chicago, 


we 
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ORMOSA TE 
OLOONG 
Always Uniform in.Qua 
It is packed in attractive 
chests containing one p 
or one half pound ea 


SOLD BY ALL. GROC 
Send to us for 


Free Samp 


DELANO, POTTER & 
43-45 Commercial Street, — ray 8 
Kindly mention name of your Gro 


Speaking of Vanilla : 


Many articles of food, otherwise pure, are made 
injurious, almost poisonous, by the Flavoring 
Extracts used in them, for probably nine-tenths of 
the so-called ‘extracts are not made from the 
fruits whose names they bear, but are compounds 
of chemicals, cheap alcohol and water—made to 
imitate the taste of fruit. 


This Is particularly true of Vanilla; the high 
cost of Vanilla Beans prompting unscrupulous 
manufacturers to place upon the market all sorts of 
compounds under this name: many; of which con- 
tain no Vanilla at all. 


Baker’s 
Vanilla 


is made direct from the finest Mexican Vanilla Beans 
by our own special process, by which we secure 
the Vanilla Extract in all of its native purity and 
strength and we give it to you as we get it— PURE. 


Next time you need Vanilla or Lemon, Oued, Almond, Cofte, Chocolate, Ri 
“just as good" kinds and insist on Baker's. Sold hy the best Grocers ev 
Always in full measure bottles—no paneled sides. 


BAKER EXTRACT 


««Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


UNION CLUB Corre 


If your grocer doesn't keep 


We Have It AT HOME Nowe" {yp grin to ken 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Save the Coupons for Premium: 


The Vassar Chafing Dish, at 

is a bargain of 

$4.25, exceptional value. 

We offer a 3-pint size, with 

separate Hot-Water Pan, Patent | 

Lamp, Ebonized Handles and Dome-Shaped Cover. 
Plated and Burnished. Booklet of Fifty Receipts Included Free. 

GIVEN ONLY TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS FOR ONE NEW 


SUBSCRIPTION AND $2.50 EXTRA. SOLD FOR ONLY $4.25. 
Sent by Express, charges in either case to be paid by the receiver, 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers of The Youth's Companion 
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The Late Henry Ware Lawton, 
MAJOR-GENERAL, U. S. V. 





New England and Other Matters. 


The special military honors attending 
the funeral of Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Lawton, | 
U.S. V., direct renewed attention to the career | 
of this brave commander, whose latest portrait | 
appears on our cover page. The Companion 
has already told of the achievements of General 
Lawton, who, it will be remembered, was killed 
at San Mateo, Luzon, P. I., December 19th. 

— | 

High schools have been described as “‘insti- 
tutions maintained by the poor for the benefit of | 
the rich,” the notion being that only four or five | 
children out of a hundred are able to attend them. 
That this is not true of Massachusetts, which 
has two hundred and sixty-two high schools, is 
shown by the current report of the State Board 
of Education. In Massachusetts, it appears, 
“twenty-five per cent. of the children avail them- 
selves in due season of high school privileges, the 
percentage rising in many towns to thirty, forty, 
and even fifty. The larger the city, the smaller 
relatively the high school attendance ; but what-| 
ever it is, it is far larger than popular misappre- 
hension frequently asserts it to be.” Gentlemen 
who attend town meetings and provoke long- 
winded arguments on the subject will, we trust, 
attentively consider these statistics. 

—- | 

Christian Endeavorers will follow with 
interest, for months to come, the movements of | 
the founder and director of their great organiza-| 
tion, who has started on a tour of the world and | 
is expected to reach Japan during the coming 
week. Doctor Clark plans to visit the Endeavor 
convention at Kobe, Japan, in March, to spend 
some time in China and Korea, and to return by 
way of the Trans-Siberian Railway, St. Peters- 
burg and London, attending, while in London, | 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Convention, | 
which is to be held in July. 

Some of the people who speak of Doctor Clark 
as ‘Father Endeavorer’’—his name is Francis 
Edward—probably picture him as a venerable 
man. As a matter of fact, it is only about 
fifty years since he was born, of New England | | 
parentage, at Aylmer, Quebec. His parents | 
dying, an uncle adopted the boy, and sent him 
to Dartmouth and Andover. His first pastorate 
was at Williston Church, in Portland, and there, | 
nineteen years ago this month, the Christian 
Endeavor Society had its beginning. A revival 
had added many young people to the church, 
and it became a question how to maintain their 
interest and make them useful. Then a happy 
inspiration came to the pastor. The result was 
an organization which, in its development, out-_ 
grew his fondest hopes, and which has done so 
much to sustain and build up the chureh. 

ale | 

“Old Ironsides,” the noble frigate which | 
was built at Boston in 1797, of honest wood and | 
iron that are not yet worn out, is to be repaired 
and recommissioned. Then, if the Secretary of | 
the Navy shall so order, she is to become al 
“naval museum and floating monument to the | 
glory of American sailors.” And that recalls the 
fact that another famous craft, the Hartford, 
sailed from San Francisco, January 10th, on 
her way to Hampton Roads via the Straits of 
Magellan. She, also, was built at Boston, in 
1858, but it has been many years since the old 
war-ship cruised the Atlantic coast, and she will 
have a royal welcome home. 

In addition to her crew, there are on the 
Hartford three hundred apprentices, a hundred 
of whom were recruited in Chicago and fifty 
each in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
St. Paul. They will be pretty well trained and 
ready for assignment to fighting ships when the | 
present cruise is completed. The Hartford had | 
been five years under reconstruction, and with 
the exception of main battery and torpedo tubes, 
she carries almost every appliance, offensive and 
defensive, that a battle-ship contains. Her rig 
has been changed from a ship to a bark without 
royals, new engines and an electric plant have 
been put in, and in most respects she is the 
equal of any unprotected cruiser. Moreover, 
she was Farragut’s flag-ship once, and the youth 
who begins his naval career on board of her 
ought to find inspiration in that fact to make him 
‘a good sailor. | 


—___~<e+—___ 








A Boy in Command of a Flag- 
Ship. 

The late Thomas Jefferson Page, a veteran 
officer of the United States and Confederte 
navies, who died in Rome lately at the age of 
ninety-two years, was distinguished for many 
things—among them for having, while a young 
midshipman, had command of a flag-ship of the 
United States navy throughout the greater part 
of a long and terrible voyage. 

Page came of a very distinguished Virginia 
family, and was appointed a midshipman in the 
navy in 1827, at the age of nineteen years. Ile 
sailed for the West Indies a few months after- 
ward on the ship Erie, the flag-ship of the 
squadron. After a brief sojourn there the Yrie 
sailed for home, but had scarcely got under way 
before yellow fever broke out among her officers. | 


| sharpened by the thought. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


In those days vessels of the navy often sailed 
with but a small equipment of officers. It so 
happened that in a short time every officer on 


| the ship above the grade of midshipman was ill 
| from the fever or from some other cause; and 


the command of the vessel devolved on the young 
nineteen-year-old Midshipman Page, who had 
been to sea but a few months. 

All that the captain of the ship, under whose 
direct orders Page was, could say to him was 
this: “I ama sick man. Take us home. Steer 
straight for Norfolk.” | 

This young Page did with great care. To add 
to his troubles, when the ship was off Cape 
Hatteras a fearful gale arose. The master of a 
ship dreads a gale off Hatteras, even when all 
hands are well. Under the existing cireum- 
stances the storm made an occasion which tried 
the young midshipman’s soul. | 

But with the help of the faithful American | 
| Seamen, Page brought the ship around safely, 
and sailed in due time into the harbor of Norfolk, 
to receive high praise for the feat he had 
accomplished. | 

Afterward, when’ a lieutenant-commander, 
Page made a famous exploration of the waters of 
the river La Plata. Here he was fired on by the 
Paraguayans, and returned the fire. He left the 
United States navy in 1861 and was made a 
commodore in the Confederate navy. He built | 
several gunboats for the Confederate service, and 
was long engaged in an unsuccessful but spirited 
attempt to bring across the Atlantic, for the 
Confederate service, war-vessels which he had 
procured in Europe. 

One of them, which he named the Stonewall, 
he actually succeeded in sailing across the ocean 
from France to the West Indies; but upon its 
arrival the Spanish authorities took possession 
of it, and it did not help the Confederate cause. 
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What We See. 


John Burroughs says in the Century that the 
eye sees what it has the means of seeing, and its | 
means of seeing are in proportion to the love | 
and desire behind it. The eye is informed and 


My boy sees ducks on the river where and 
when I cannot, because, at certain seasons, he 
thinks ducks and dreams ducks. One season 
|my neighbor asked me if the bees had injured | 

my grapes. 

“No,” I said, “the bees never injure my 
grapes.”” 

“They do mine,” he replied. “They puncture 
the skin for the juice, and at times the clusters 
are covi ered with them.” 

“No,” I said, “it is not the bees that puncture 
the skin, it is the birds.” 

“What birds ” 

“The orioles.”” 

“But I haven't seen any oriol 

“We have,” I continued, “because at this 
season we think orioles. We haye learned by 
experience how destructive these birds are in the 
vineyard, and we are on the lookout for them. 
Our eyes and ears are ready for them.’ 

If we think birds, we shall see bi wherever 
we 20; if we think arrow-heads, as Thoreau did, 
we shall pick up arrow-heads in every field. S 
people have an eye for four-leaved Clover 

see them as they walk hastily over the turf, for 
| they already have them in their eyes. 

T once spent a summer day at the mountain 
home of a well-known literary woman and editor. 
She lamented the absence of birds about her 
house. I named half a dozen or more that I had 
heard or seen in her trees within an hour: the | 
indigo-bird, the purple finch, the yellowbird, the 
veery thrush, the red-eyed vireo, song-sparrow, 
and so on. | 

“Do you mean to say you have seen or heard 
all these birds while sitting here on my porch?” 
she inquired. 

“T really have.” 

“T do not see them or hear them,” she replied, 
‘and yet I want to very much.” 

“No,” I said, “you only want to want to see 
and hear them.”” 

You must have the bird in your heart before | 
you can find it in the bush. 
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A New Kind of Ghost. 


A ghost—that was what people called it— 
recently created a sensation in the home of a 
Chicago family named Ensigatis. For the greater 
part of one night, says the Infer-Ocean, neigh- 
bors and friends crowded into the rooms and 
| distinetly heard what appeared to be the quack- 
| ing of a duck. 














The house searched, but the ghost could 
not be foun Finally the quacking was traced 
to Mrs. Ensigatis’s sleeping-room, and here the 
awestricken neighbors gathered and gazed blankly | 
at the walls, and wondered where his Bhostship | 
could be concealed. 

At frequent intervals the quacking was iad; | 
and soon the report spread throughout. the dis- | 
trict that the house was haunted. Neighbors | 
feared to retire, and frightened children clung to 
the garments of their mothers, and would not go 
to sleep. 

The police were notified, and an offfter came to 
search for the ghost. With ul movement 
the guardian of the law strode into the bedroom, 
tapped on the walls with his club, and detied 
the ghost to show its ill the quacking 
continued, and the smothered sound made the 
officer believe the spectre had sought a place 
between the wal A farther search finally 
cleared up the mystery. | 

Beneath a blanket on the bed was found a live 
duck, Further investigation developed the fact 
that a man well known in the neighborhood had 
rushed through the house 
carried three ducks in his ¢ 
he had stolen. A policeman w hasing him, and 
the thief concealed one of the ducks beneath the 
blanket of the bed, and then fled from the house. 
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Earna Solar 
As quick as you please. 
Reply to this “ad.” 
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No risk. 


quickly. 
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When a dealer tries to induce you to 
buy ‘‘something else just as good,’’ he is 
looking out for his interests, not yours. 
He knows there is NOTHING so good as 


NERVEASE 


It cures a headache in § minutes. Emi- 

nent physicians pronounce Nervease to be 

the most valuable discovery of the age. 
25 CENTS PER BOX. 
FIVE BOXES, $1.00. 


Sample size, 10 cts, Sold by all dealers, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 








Until February 15th we willsend 
one 10c. package free 
address on receipt of 2 





IS IT USED IN 
YOUR HOUSEHOLD 


A Lady Took Arsenic. 


No, not trying suicide. 

Simply trying to drive the red blotches and 
pimples from her face. 

Says she tried all sorts of things. 

For four long years. 

What a lot of money she must have spent! 

Was finally cured for $1.00. 

Here's what she says: 


hing that compares with 
d everything, from face 


“T have never nsed a 
ROYAL PEARL. I ha 
washes to arsenic w 








eks than 
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complex- 
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Mrs ND. fy 
March 6, 1899. 1117 Prospee oy Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Pearl. 
jon’t you try it 
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A Peat of a Girl? 


Send for a Small Bottle, Free. 

Sold by Dru, 
per botile. 
cannot get it 


H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


and Department Stores. 50 cents 
nt by mail at same price if you 
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FU of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles, Highest price paid for raw aking. 
H. CRINE, Furr and 17 Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE MAN IN THE 





Sees strange sights and grows used 
to them in time, no doubt. 

Even our ugly hansom automo- 
biles will soon cease to surprise him; 
but he never can understand why 
people are willing to drink poor, 
health-menacing coffee when the 
best the world produces is easily 
obtained, 

When we speak of the best coffee, 
we of course refer to the kind sold 
by Chase & Sanborn. Their Seal 
Brand Java and Mocha is famous 
for its excellence, and their high 
grade coffees which come packed in 
parchment lined richly colored bags 
are in great demand. 

The greatest care in selection and 
packing is exercised. 

With coffee pure like this, more 
enjoyment is experienced. No dan- 
ger to health need be feared. 

These coffees produce that deep 
port wine color before cream, and 
golden after cream, so much desired 
by coffee lovers. 


Chase & Sanborn’s Coffees, 


WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE “ge 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- _ 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 


made of 17 differ- 

ent makes showed & 

in every 1 

one of these three 

poisons as a part 

of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds ) of the “L, & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

‘are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 





Pamphlet of vital interest to 
every housewife, FREE to 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 





They 
and packed six in 


We 


“THEY PLEASE PEOPLE.” 


‘They will please the cook because she will not have to work so hard. 

They will please the housewi 
some of the detail and worry of household cares. 

They will please every member of the family because in them they 
will find a most appetizing and delicious 
are prepared from the very best cod 





They are ready to h 
also put up Fish C 
‘The best grocers sell ‘'Gorton’s.” 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
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CODFISH BALLS 


them, send us $1.15, and get 10 ¢ 
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ee. By Florence 


ONG ago, when Italy was a land of great 
painters and great sculptors,—when the 
little children at play made pictures with 

chalk upon the stones of the street, real pictures, 
—and this, too, before sloyd, or clay-modelling, 
or kindergartens were ever heard of,—there 
lived, close under the walls of a castle not far 
from one of the great Italian cities, a young girl 
whose name was Costanza; and she made 
pictures in clay, and sometimes even little 
Statues, but nobody thought this very remark- 
able. These clay pictures and statues were! 
sometimes taken to the town by Filippo and 
sold, but oftener they were not thought worth 
selling, and they stood on end in the corners of 
the little cottage where Costanza lived, or hung 
all round its walls, both inside and outside, as | 
happened to be most convenient. 

Filippo was the Italian boy who had lived 
next door to Costanza all her life, and it was | 
understood by the people in the hamlet nestled 
against the castle wall that after a little while, 
another year, perhaps two, Costanza and 
Filippo were going to be married. 

“And then we shall go, thou and I, to the 
town and set up a little house,” Filippo said, 
“and I shall work in the shop of Master 
Andrea, and thou wilt keep the little house | 
neat; and together we shall make the designs 
for the borders of fruit and flowers that must 
go into the new duomo”’—Filippo meant the 
cathedral. “But meanwhile I am only an 
apprentice, and though I paint well, the master 
says it is not yet well enough; and we must! 
wait.” 

So they waited the little while, the one year, 
even the two, and at last Costanza’s house 
linen was all spun and woven, and the neigh- 
bors began to say one to another: 

“In a few months we shall lose Costanza and 
Filippo, for they go away to the town. 
Already we hear that Master Andrea speaks 
well of his apprentice.” 

And it was summer-time. 

That was a hilly country where Costanza 
dwelt; olive-trees grew on the sides of the hills, 
and the sunlight fell down white and blinding | 


out of the cloudless blue sky all day upon the! 


dusty pale green ‘of the trees; but in the cool 
of the late afternoon, when a breeze swept down 
from the hilltops, Costanza brought her clay 
out to the open door of her cottage, and sat in 
the doorway making her pictures; and Filippo 
came at sunset over the hills from the town. 

Now one day in this summer, as Costanza 
sat in the doorway making a Florentine lily on 
a tile, there came a great dust in the road, and 
horsemen riding by; and Costanza’s mother 
and the neighbors ran all to their doors and | 
windows, crying: “It is the young lord of the 
castle! To-day he comes home from France! 
Truly, if he be not a better man than when he 
went away, it is not much worth while!” 

And the young lord alighted off his horse | 
before the cottage of Costanza and looked at 
the tile she was making; for it happened that 
besides this gift for modelling in clay which 
she had, Costanza was also very beautiful. 
And the young lord bought the tile, and rode 
away with it in his hand. 

After that he came another day, and another, 
and many days; and at last he asked Costanza 
if she would marry him. 

But she said, “Grazia,” which means 
“Thank you;” and she told him further how 
she was betrothed to the artist, Filippo, and 
how they two were going to the town, and all 
that happy little story. And the young lord 
came the next day, just as always. He wearied 
Costanza exceedingly by his oft-repeated 
question; he wearied her by the tales he told 
of the beautiful jewels and the beautiful gowns 
she should wear if she would come to the castle; 
but she was very polite. She always said, 
“Grazia.” 

Filippo, however, was not polite. he was 
rude, and meeting the young lord one day at 
sanset in the road before Costanza’s cottage, 
be struck him and tumbled him and his fine 
clothes in the dust of the road. 

Then Costanza said: “Thou wert not wise; 
there will harm come of this deed.” 





Convers et v 


men came to Filippo’s house, and bound him 
and carried him to the castle. 

In those old days the nobles did much as they 
willed with the poor people who dwelt on their 
land. No one would have been surprised it | 
this young lord had put Filippo immediately to 
death ; but he did not. 
Tle had a better plan. 
The next day he went 
down, as always, to 
stand beside the door- 
stone of Costanza and 
watch her at her 
work, and as he 
| watched he talked, 
saying: 

“This Filippo is but 
& peasant and I ama 
noble and rich.” 

“True,” said Cos- 
tanza. 

“See, now, am I 
not generous? I might 
take you also, if I 
would, and cast you 
into prison and keep 
you there until you 
should consent to be 
my wife; but I do 





not.” 
And Costanza an- 
; swered: “No, you 


| only keep Filippo.” 

“More than that,” 
he continued, ‘I 
might kill Filippo for 
this insult he has put 
upon me, and many 
men would say I had 
the right. But I do 
not. I will even let 
him go free if you will 
come up to the castle.” 

Costanza was mak- 
ing a little statue 
about three feet high. 
She did not speak 
any more that day. 
But the young lord 
talked for two hours. 
' The neighbors 
| gathered by the door 
jafter he had gone, 
and they said: “Cos- 
tanza, you are a 
strange girl; one 
never sees you weep, 
and yet poor Filippo is 
locked up in the dun- 
geon of the castle.” 

And she said, “No, I do not weep;” and, 
then, because it was growing dark, she threw | 
a wet cloth over her statue and carried it into 
the house and shut the door. | 

The next day the young lord, watching her, | 
said: “What do you make? This seems to be | 
the image of a woman.”’ 

And she answered: “Yes, it is a woman ;” 
but that was all she would say. 

On the third day her visitor cried out sud- 
denly: “This is an image of yourself." | 

And she said: “Do you think so’ She) 
even smiled. 1 

Then he drew near and pleaded with her: 
mournfully: “Costanza, you will say nothing 
to me, and day after day I come; and still I do | 
nothing to Filippo. 1 wait to set him free.” | 

She considered after that for a long time, 
sitting and doing nothing; and at last she said: | 
“Well, I will answer you the day the little 
image is finished.” 

‘May I have the image also?*’ he asked. 

But to that she would only say: ‘Perhaps; 
I cannot tell.” And she rose and set to work 
again on the clay. 

The face of the little image was Costanza’s | 
face, with a proud, mocking smile upon its 
\lips. No one had ever seen Costanza smile 
that way, and yet the neighbors, looking first 
upon the girl and then upon the clay, shook 
their heads and murmured, “Still, she might!” 

But the garments of the image were the 


“AND 





And she spoke truth, for that night strong 


garments of a great lady. Costanza was a 
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peasant, and wore a peasant’s skirt, short and distance in the dusty road and heard what she 
full above her ankles, and except on holidays, said; and they mumbled angrily: 

her feet were bare. But the image wore a: ‘Is this girl heartless? Has she herself no 
trailing robe with lace work and jewels pricked choice ?”” 

out upon it carefully, and a girdle that caught; Then the servants of the young lord took up 
up this robe at one side, and a little pouch that , the statue, and bore it carefully to the castle. 
hung from the girdle. “If Filippo does not want it you may have 

And the neighbors whispered: “This is the! it,” Costanza said. “But if he keeps it, I will 
way Costanza will dress if she goes to live at | be your wife after seven days.””” 
the castle. She is a strange girl.” They brought the statue to Filippo and set it 

But the young lord was enraptured. He) down before him, but they did not repeat 
said: “You are not only beautiful, you are! Costanz’s message ; they told him a lie; they 
clever! I shall take you to the town, and ' said: 

Raffaello shall paint a picture of you.” “Costanza has consented to marry the young 

And Costanza replied: ‘Filippo and I were , lord, and she sends you this image for your con- 
going to the town.” | solation ; you will see that it is very like her.”” 

So a month passed, and the little statue grew When Filippo was left alone with the statue, 
he sat for a long time 
quite motionless before 
it and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, but 
there was a look of 
horror upon his face. 

“Yes, it is very like 
her,” he said at last, 
“but the smile is so 
terrible! She mocks 
me. She is the great 
lady, and she sets her 
foot upon my neck. 
Surely her soul is 
turned to ice that she 
should send me this 
image of herself in these 
fine garments! Cos- 
tanza! Costanza! Was 
it not enough to break 
your troth? But must 
you also break my 
heart anew every hour 
in the day when I look 
upon this beautiful face 
that is so like you, and 
so unlike?” 

Then he cast him 
self down upon the 
floor and wept, but 
ever and again he must 
needs lift up his head 
to look at the statue, 
for it haunted him, and 
drew his eyes con 
stantly to examine it. 
And in this way the 
day passed; but even 
when the darkness was 
come Filippo had no 
Test, for he saw always 
in his imagination the 
face of Costanza with 
the proud, mocking 
smile upon it; he saw 
the long, embroidered 
robe sweeping about 
Costanza’s feet. 

In the morning the 
young lord came into 
the dungeon, and when 
he saw Filippo’s hag- 
gard face he laughed, 
because Costanza was 
more like Costanza every day, and also more | so clever. And that afternoon he went down to 
unlike her. The neighbors askcd Costanza’s | the cottage and said: 
mother what the gir] meant by the statue, but “Filippo sends you a message, and he chooses 
all that her mother could say was: liberty and the statue. He commends you for 

“Do not ask me. She is very silent both day the statue."” 
and night. But this I know: Costanza is not “If he has chosen thus, why is he not free?” 
a fool; she does not do this without a reason." asked Costanza. 

And at last the little statue was finished. | This astonished the young lord, but in a 

It stood on the door-stone of the cottage, moment he had an answer ready: ““When you 
with its smiling face turned toward the castle. | keep your promise to me, he shall be delivered 
Thus Costanza would look on the day that she , out of his prison. I keep him there but these 
forsook Filippo and went to be a great lady. | seven days.”’ 

And behind the statue, on the walls of the| However, Costanza knew that the young lord 
house and at the corners, both inside and | had told a lie. 

outside, were the other images and the clay; Now about midday of the second day Filippo 
pictures that Costanza had made. was almost in a frenzy with grief and heart- 

The young lord laughed with delight over | break, and he spoke to the little image as if it 
the statue, and he would have thrown a chain | were a living thing. He said: 
of gold around its neck, but Costanza ina great “I hate you, and I can no longer stand you 
hurry prevented him, saying: in my sight! You are not the Costanza that I 

“The clay is yet a little soft; be careful, lest | knew; your life is spoiled, and mine also!” 
it break. For this image must go to Filippo! And he lifted up his ann and struck the 
in his prison; and I ask you to say to Filippo | image full upon its smiling face with his fist, 
that I give him a choice, whether he will have ‘so that the neck broke, and the whole statue 
this image and liberty, or whether he will keep was dashed to the floor and the clay split and 
our troth. And I will abide by that he | crumbled into many pieces, and something that 
chooses.” ' was not clay fell upon the stones of the floor 

“This is no choice,” said the young lord, | with a sharp, ringing sound. 
scornfully, “for I shall put him to death if he| The shrewd Costanza had hidden a file in 
will not set you free from your promise.” the midst of the clay. 

“That will not do you any good,” replied| This was all the meaning of the statue. 
Costanza. There was a piece of paper twisted about 

Meanwhile all the neighbors stood at a little | one end of the file, and when Filippo had grown 


STRUCK THE IMAGE FULL UPON ITS SMILING FACE.” 
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quiet, and had begun to forgive himself a little | and fastened one end of the long string to an iron 
for that he had ever doubted his betrothed, he | hook beside the window. Then he took out the 
untwisted the paper and found words written on | two bars, climbed out upon the window-sill and 
one side of it—these words: 

“Seven nights I wait beneath this window. | no lights on this side of the castle. Filippo let 
The distance to the ground is not far. We may | himself down by his queer rope the better part 
hide for a. little in the town, and then flee away, | of the way, and then the rope broke; but Filippo 
jo a more distant place. I know thou wilt break | had only a few feet to fall, and he fell on soft 
the statue, for thou art ever ready with thy fist ; grass. Costanza was standing beside him. 
when aught angers thee. Strike this timc to “Oh, canst thou ever forgive me for doubting 
some purpose.” thee?” he whispered. 

That night Filippo filed through one of the bars| “I builded upon that; the plan would have 
at his window, and the next night he filed through , failed else,” she answered. ‘‘But I pray thee, do 
another. The third night he tore his long circular j not do it a second time.” 
cloak into strips and knotted these strips together, | Then they got safely away. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


looked down. The night was dark; there were | 
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large branch had broken out. A quantity of | Several times we feared that we were lost; but 
comb had been thrown out through this crack, | the moon, now nearly full, soon looked down 
and masses of it could be seen within the hollow. | through the tree-tops and showed us our way. 
We made sure of so much by peeping from | After what seemed interminable travelling, we 
the bushes. Willis then unrolled his netting and | came out at the southwest corner of the opening 
pulled forth the leather gloves and strings. “Rig | in which was the slave’s farm. 
me as quick as you can,” said he. “We’ve gota, ‘We sha’n’t get any farther to-night,” said 
| big job before us to take care of all that honey. ; Willis, stolidly, and started toward the larger of 
| Tie the strings carefully; tie two round my | the two log hovels. In occasional spasms colic 
jacket-sleeves over my gloves and two round my | still troubled us. We put a prop against the 
trousers-legs over my boots, to keep the bees | door of the hovel on the inside, and lying down 
| from crawling up.” |in the old bunk, snuggled close, for we were 
| When he approached, the bees surrounded him | wretchedly cold, miserable and disconsolate. 
in a black cloud; but he was able to take out; But hostile eyes had marked our entry into the 








Six Youthful Expeditions. 


E cupidity ; and from this deposit of sweetness 
at length came forth much bitterness for us boys. 
Our only bad quarrel arose from it, and for this 
I was the one most to blame. 

We had gone to cut the tree once already. 
That was the time when Doctor Knights went 
with us and broke the axe-handle. We were 
quite sure now that we could find our way there 
again, and a dozen times that season new plans 
were made to go. But a boy’s freedom is always 
much limited. He is usually the sport of older 


people’s wills, and rarely is he able to do as he! 


most desires. 

A trifling incident led to the quarrel. One day 
in September, while I was doing my “stint”? of 
work alone in a field beside the road, Ben Murch 
came along from the store at the Corners with a 
package under his arm. I asked him what it 
was. 

“Some stuff for mother to make screen-doors, 
to keep the flies out. But I’ll bet Tige will 
jump through it.”” 

Screen-doors and mosqnito-netting were both 
novelties at that time. Hitherto we had fought 


flies and mosquitoes as best we could. I had) 


never seen such netting, and full of curiosity, I 
came up to the roadside wall. 

“Flies can’t get through it, or wasps, either,” 
Ben assured me. “It would be good stuff to put 
over a fellow’s head while he takes up bumble- 
bees’ nests in the hay-field. 
could take a piece of this when we go to cut the 
bee-tree. Put a piece of this over your hat and 
tie it snug around your neck, and you could take 
the honey out without getting stung.” 

The suggestion seemed to me a good one. 
Hitherto fear of the bees’ stings had made us 
hesitate to cut the tree. 

Now it chanced that I was in a very dissatisfied 
mood that week—boys sometimes have such 
moods. My cousin Halstead and I had quar- 
relled that morning in the orchard about an 
apple-hoard. A week previously my boy neighbor 
and crony, Tom Edwards, had used me despite- 
fully, as I thought, in the matter of a bow-gun. 
For the moment he and I were not on speaking 
terms. 

“Ben,” said I, “‘let’s you and I take a piece of 
this stuff and go and get the whole of that honey!” 

“You and I alone?” asked Ben, in surprise. 
“What would the other boys say?” 

“Who cares for the other boys!” I exclaimed. 
“They knock us about and take the best of every- 
thing for themselves!” 

“Tt’s a big tree to cut,” Ben objected. 

“ll agree to cut half of it,’’ said I. 

“TJ guess I could cut the other half,” said Ben, 
laughing. “But it’s a good way for two of us 
to go alone,”’ he added. 

“Who's afraid?” I said. 

As Ben did not say much in reply, and pres- 
ently went home, I felt dissatisfied with him 
also. All that day old slights and supposed 
wrongs rankled in my mind. I had thoughts of 
running away from home; it was a boy’s evil 
mood. I behaved so badly the next morning 
that my grandfather, at whose farmhouse I was 
living, set me to dig potatoes in a field by myself. 

“You will not go to Cattle Show till you finish 
digging these potatues, young man!” he said. 

This was on Friday. I could have finished 
the job on Saturday. The Cattle Show was on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of the next 
week. But the spirit of perversity so possessed 
me that I did not end the work until after all our 
family had gone to the fair on Thursday, and 
left me, sulky as ever, in the field. Left alone, I 


quickly dug the few remaining rows of potatoes | 


and set out through the neighborhood in quest of 
adventures. And at the Murch farmhouse 1 
found Willis, husking corm. He had been left 
at home, in punishment for conduct as foolish as 
my own. We were brothers in adversity. 

We put our heads together and planned to 
“get even’ with everybody. The bee-tree! To 
capture that honey and hide it somewhere, 


to sell it for our own benefit, would splendidly — 


avenge us anda indemnify us for past indignities! 
Willis cut out about half the netting from a 


And I tell you! We: 


V.—When We Felled the Bee-Tree. 


OR three years Old Hewey’s “bee-tree,” at ' sereen-door, got plenty of string, and appropriated 
Lurvey’s brulé, had been the object of our | for our use a pair of leather gloves. I ran home 





| should cat the bee-tree. 


once stung. One of the angry insects stung me, 
however, when I went where Willis had set the 
pails down, near the stream. Stray bees follow- 
ing us made it unsafe for us to stop and take our 
first taste of the honey until we had gone fully 
half a mile. 

The axe and gun were left forgotten near the 
tree; but I had not forgotten the loaf of bread, 
and as soon as we were free of the bees we sat 
down on the bank of the stream to eat our fill. 
Now we were very hungry, and we had been 
saving up an appetite for that honey for three 
years. 

It seemed to me that nothing had ever tasted 
better. Hitherto our chance of eating honey had 
been limited to small bits of comb, doled out to 
Unfortunately, while I was hurrying away with | us at the home table; now we had three pailfuls 
them, I was seen by ““Marshy” Bean. from which to help ourselves, and there was no 

By agreement, we met at Old Iewey’s house. | one to say, “You have eaten enough.” 
Rheumatism still retained its grip on the old{ Willis would look at me and laugh, and then 
woodsman, and to keep on the right side of him, | cover another slice of bread with a thick flake of 
we again asked if he were willing that we boys | comb and munch away. I followed his example 
| till we had eaten fully a quarter of one pailful. 

“Why, I’ve told you so, haven’t 1?” he replied, | The sun sank low; we must think of getting 
testily. “All I ask you is to fetch mea pailful| home. Our intention had been to hide the honey 
of honey. How many of you are goinz?" ‘somewhere, and after giving Old Hewey his 

“Just a few,” Willis said, and we then hurried pailful, to sell what we did not want to eat. We 
away. 

It was then about eight 
o'clock of a warm Sep- 
tember morning, and we 
reached the old slave's 
farm by ten. Willis had 
his gun and one pail. I 
had the axe, two pails aud 
a loaf of bread. 

Presently we heard a 
partridge drum: bump- 
bump-bump-bum-r-r-r- 
r-rp! Willis stopped short. 
“Grandmother says it’s a 
bad sign to hear a par- 
tridge drum in the fall,” 
said he, gloomily; 
and we stood unde- 
cided for some mo- 
ments. Little would 
have been required 
then to turn us back, 
but we hardened our 
resolution and went 
on. 
It must have been 
after eleven o’clock 
when we espied the 
gigantic trunk of the bee- 
tree looming high and 
gray among the smaller 
trees. On coming nearer we suw the scarf at 
the butt of it, which Doctor Knights bad begun, 
and we noted, too, that bees were still hovering 
at the woodpecker holes aloft. 

The tree was fully five feet in diameter. 
Willis looked at it in dismay. “I don’t believe 
we can ever get it down!” he said. 

“We've got to,” said I; and pulling off my 
jacket, I squared my feet in front of the old 
scarf, raised the axe, and began chopping away 
vigorously. The tree was so large and my 
strokes so light that the bees appeared not to 
notice any disturbance. They were up at least 
fifty feet from the ground. 

The elm trunk was very tough and stringy. I 
doubt whether we could have conquered it had 
it not proved to be hollow. My axe at length | 
struck through into the hollow space within, and 
we had then only the tough outer shell to cut 
away. Punk, and by and by a flake of empty 
black honeycomb falling down within, showed 
that the hollow inside extended upward to the | 
home of the bees. : 

We began a counter scarf on the other side, 
and had not been cutting here very long when 
a little breath of breeze came across the forest, | 
and the great elm gave a sudden crack! Gradu- 
ally the ponderous trunk began to bend and 
creak dolefully, and then suddenly it rushed 
down with an awful crash that resounded far’ scores over my whole body. 
across the brulé ! Twigs and leaves flew, and’ Jam unable to say how long we writhed and 
one great branch, itself as large as a tree, broke | twisted there on the leafy ground among old logs 
off and bounded far away—for the trunk, near and tree-roots—an hour or two, I am certain. It 
where the bee-holes were, had struck across a; seemed ages. 
large stone. Recovery, too, was gradual At last we 

The bees? ‘They immediately let us know crawled down to the stream and drank. After a 
where they were. Recovering a little frum the | time we sat up and began to take notice of 
shock and whirlwind of the fall, they poured objects in the external world again. Willis 
forth with deep and wrathful hum. looked haggard, and I felt so. 

We both ran to some alders nearer the stream, Chilliness and the gloom of sunset at length 
and from this cover safely looked upon our work. nerved us to get on our feet and go on, apatheti- 
We should have been unable to obtain much cally, toward the old slave’s farm. We loathed 
honey that day had not fortune favored us the sight of the honey; but we took it along, for 
greatly. In falling, the hollow trunk had split | we had promised to bring Old Hewey a pailful. 
open, and there was a great crack, over a foot in Dusk fell, and weak in our legs and exceedingly 
width, both above and below the point where the | sorrowful in mind, we were still plodding on. 


to get our sharpest axe and two tin pails. 


concluded to store it, temporarily, in one of the 
little log hovels at the old slave’s farm, and d 
leading, we set off with our three pails to go there. 


pain. For some minutes I hurried on, feeling 
worse and worse, until I could hardly get one 
foot before the other. 

“Willis,” I groaned, “I’ve got to sit down!” 

He did not reply, and I looked back. He was 
not in sight. Staggering, I retraced my steps. 
T called out feebly, but received no answer. 

Finally I came upon him, sitting on a log, bent 
double, swaying from side to side, pale as death. 


“are you sick?” 

“Oh-h! I’m dying!”” he moaned, and rolled 
off the log in a heap. 

We were both in the throes of honey colic. So 
much of that wild honey, gathered from fire- 


stomachs, had produced the natural effect. 

“Oh-h-h-h!”? moaned Willis, rolling over. 
wish Doctor Knights was here! Oh-h-b-h! 
wish I had never come with you!” 

There is nothing equal to honey colic for 
inducing abject repentance. I also was rolling 
on the ground—worse off than Willis, for I had 
no one to blame for my plight! Moreover, great 


“y 
I 








“1 WISH 1 HAD NEVER COME WITH You! ** 


I had not gone very far when I began to feel ; 


“Willis,” I panted, lying down in the trail, , 


weed, linden and goldenrod, taken on empty! 


f puffy wheals, like bee-stings, had come out in! 


far from being over. 

Our people had returned from the fair at about 
five in the afternoon, and had noted our absence. 
By sunset they had got much circumstantial 
evidence as to our proceedings. At Willis’s 
home the milk-pail was missing, and the gaping 
hole in the sereen-door was at once connected 
with my suggestion for its use while rifling the 
bee-tree. 


ee enough to fill the three pails, and was not | old house, and our troubles for that night were 


At grandfather’s, “Marshy” Bean told what 
she had seen me get from the pantry ; and taking 
one thing with another, they soon guessed where 
we had gone. Our elders, indeed, felt a certain 
anxiety concerning us; but Halstead and Ben 
were indignant at what they deemed a piece of 
vile treachery on our part, in setting off to cut 
the bee-tree in their absence. Ben ran up to Old 
Hewey’s house, and there obtained complete 
confirmation of the general suspicion. 

Waxing still more angry from having the barn 
chores to do without our assistance, Ben and 
Halstead set off after supper to talk the matter 
over with Tom, Han Needham, the two Llew- 
ellyns and the Frost boys; and as a result of the 
, Meeting they started out to catch us. They 
thought they would meet us on our way back. 

As nearly as we could learn afterward they 
intended, if we had cut 
the tree and obtained 
any honey, to take it 
away from us, and if 





we proved contuma- 
cious, to thrash us 
soundly. 


This angry party 
of disappointed boys 
had reached the old 
slave’s farm a few 
minutes in advance 
of us, and were 
coming through the 
hazel clumps at the 
scutheast side of it 
when we emerged in 

theclearing. There was 
bright moonlight, and 
Ben caught sight of us. 

“Keep still!” he said. 
“There they are!” 

“Look at the pails 
they are carrying!” 
whispered Halstead. 
“They've cut it, plague 
take them!” 

“Yes, siree; they’ve 
cut it,” said Han, “and 
got the honey!” 

They watched us go 
into the hovel and fasten the door on the inside. 

“They mean to stay there all night,” said Han. 
“Now let’s scare them about to death!” 

“Let’s make them think the Canucks are 
‘after them!’ quoth Ben, in malign glee. 

Going to the brook they procured large, round 
stones, and then crept up to the smaller of the 
two hovels. 

Weak, cold and miserable, Willis and I were 
| huddled in the old bunk, when, like a thunder- 
cap, a bombardment of stones fell on the “splits” 
of the low roof, and yells of “Marsh-donc! 
| Marsh-done !” rent the still air. 

“The Canucks are after us!" we gasped, 
seizing each other. 

More stones struck the hut, and hoarse 
| voices bawled, “Trabbegec! Marsh-donc!” 
Our assailants seemed to be approaching the rear 
of the hut. 

“They mean to kill us!" Willis whimpered. 
We both sprang for the door, and pulling away 
| the prop, dashed out and ran for the bushes, 
; amid the shower of stones bounding off the 
roof. 

I think we ran for a mile before we stopped. 
We were warm enough now. Iloney colic 
troubled us no more. We did not pause even at 
, Old Hewey’s place, but on emerging from the 
woods hurried home, for our idea was now to 
get to bed undetected. 
| I succeeded in creeping up the back-stairs and 
in gaining my chamber; but Willis was caught 
| by his father and had to account for a quantity 
' of corn not husked that night. 

I escaped for the time being and was asleep 
when Talstead and the other boys returned, 
bringing the captured pails of honey, at about 
twelve o'clock. 

When grandfather rapped on the chamber 
| door, at five o’clock next morning, for us boys to 

get up and do the farm chores, I roused and 
| stirred with not a little anguish, and felt that I 
| was growing old fast. 

On going down to the kitchen, Halstead greeted 
me with a whoop of derision, and at the break- 

\ fast-table the sight of a large platterful of our 
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added little to the pleasure of the morning meal 
for me. 

At length, being ordered to confess and make 
a clean breast of it,@ felt constrained to do so. 
I told my story to a running accompaniment of : 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


honey and a circle of faces all on the broad grin, | sarcastic comment from the assembled household. I settled. When these facts were brought to the 


A party was at once made up to go and secure 
the rest of the honey; but Willis and I were not 
of it. In many ways we were made to feel that 
our attempt to get even with everybody was a 
dismal failure. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HE three words chosen as the caption to 

this article are not selected for the reason 

that they form a pleasing alliteration, but 
because the things or qualities‘ these words 
severally represent bear to each other most real, 
vital and enduring relationship. And yet each, 
standing alone, possesses in itself most wonder- 
ful qualities. Let us take them separately before 
we consider them in their relationship to each 
other. 

What, then, is character? Wherein lies its 
value that it should be desired? Many defini- 
tions have been made of it. To quote them all | 
would be to exhaust this article. As a house 
stands as the embodiment of its many parts,— 
basement, hall, parlor, dining-room, sleeping 
chambers,—so character stands as the composite 
of all the qualities, mental and moral, with which 
the man is endowed. 

In youth character is in a formative state. 
What has been received through heredity is 
developed or repressed by environment until, in 
the fullness of his powers, man stands forth a 
Telated whole, self-centred. He embodies resist- 
ance to what is obnoxious to his tastes and 
proclivities. He becomes an aggressive influence 
in the direction for which his past thoughts, 
motives and aspirations have prepared him. 
Every act and word is a revealer to those who 
can perceive it of what the man is. Everything 
about him—his gestures, manners, speech, dis- 
guise them as he may—bears truthful witness for ; 
or against him. If he deceive for a time, time 
will surely betray him. < 

The only safety for a man who desires to 
appear good is to be good. Established in a love 
for truth, justice and equity, he is secure. The 
child is said to be father to the man. Certain it 
is that fealty to truth may exist in the young, 
and when it does, it becomes the highest prophecy 
of a good character. Happily, too, it brings to 
the young, as it does to the old, the benefits of its 
possession. It speaks in him perhaps more 
clearly, less trained in disguises, than in the 
maturer man. This quality, this character, may 
be his sole and saving witness in life’s great 
crises. Let me tell a true story which illustrates 
this: 


The Lost Bond. 


Many years ago, in a Western city, a young 
man who had won his way by attention and 
fidelity through the lower positions of a great 
banking house found himself, just when he was 
entering manhood, entrusted with official duties 
involving almost unlimited trust. He had few 
social friends, and these were of no commercial 
or political influence. He stood in the fair confi- | 
dence of his employers, and his whole future 
depended upon the continuance of that confidence. 
So far was he trusted that he held the combina- 
tions which unlocked the vaults and safes 
wherein were stored the money and securities of 
the institution. Among the dealers with the 
bank was a certain wealthy man of high reputa- 
tion who, as a matter of favor, was permitted to 
Keep in the inner recesses of the safe, a bulky 
package of United States bonds. This, never 
sealed, but always securely tied, was in the 
exclusive charge of the young cashier. 

On a day, never by him to be forgot, Mr. Fish, | 
the owner of the bonds, came in and asked for 
the package. The cashier, as usual, unlocked the 
inner recess of the safe, took out the bonds and 
delivered them to Mr. Fish. After doing so, he 
went into the street on some business errand 
which detained him for a few minutes only. 
When he returned, he found that Mr. Fish had 
gone, leaving the package in the hands of the 
president of the bank, from whom he again took 
it and restored it to its accustomed place in the 
safe. 

An hour or so later, the president addressed 
himself to the young man thus: “Has any one’ 
other than yourself had access to Mr. Fish’s 
package of bonds?” 

“No, sir,” was the answer, “nobody. Why?” 

“Well,” said the president, ‘Mr. Fish put me 
under a pledge of strict confidence. He made me | 
promise to say nothing to you, before he made a 
statement, which, though a breach of promise, I 
feel bound to report to you. He says that the! 
last time the package was in his hands he added | 
to the bonds already there one bond for one, 
thousand dollars, and that the bond he thus put 
in the package has disappeared. He remembers | 
it all distinctly, he says. It was a bond drawing 
five per cent. interest. It was the only one of | 
that kind he had ever bought. and because it! 








was different from the rest und had its interest 
payable at a different time, he had determined to 
sell it, and it was to get the bond in order to so 
dispose of it that he called to-day.” 

My readers will readily apprehend the dramatic 
character of the situation—a young bank cashier, 
indirectly accused, whose whole future depended 
upon the issue; the bank president, the general 
guardian of the interests of the bank’s stock- 
holders and depositors, in the réle of judge, but 
differing from the judge at law in this, that while 
the latter is bound by the law to give to the 
accused the benefit of all reasonable‘doubt, the 
bank president is bound to give to the trust he 
represents the benefit of all doubt affecting the 
fidelity of its servants. 


Peril of the Young Cashier. 
Tt was in this perilous position the young man 


stood. Nor did he fail to comprehend the gravity | 


of the position in which he was placed. Unable 
to furnish proof of innocence he stood exposed to 
the full effect of the 
unqualified, positive 
declaration of Mr. 
Fish. The theory of 
the law is that it is 
better that ten guilty 
men escape punish- 
ment than that one 
man should innocent- 
ly suffer. The theory 
of a bank is that it is 
better to part com- 
pany with ten honest 
men than to harbor in 
a position of trust one 
dishonorable man. 

The young cashier 
felt the force of all 
this. He made rapid 
mental retrospect of 
all his past doings. 
He was strong in the 
knowledge that no 
departures from the 
tule of strict integrity 
could be summoned 
against him to preju- 
dice the present issue, 
In short, his sole 
refuge and defence was his character. Would 
this avail in the eyes of the president, upon 
whose unfavorable word he might go from his 
honorable position a suspected, if not a dis- 
honored, man? 

He said to his superior ofliver: ‘‘Mr. Fish is 
wrong. Heis laboring under a misapprehension. 
I cannot believe he would wilfully bring a false 
accusation. There are but two alternatives: He 
is in error, or I am a thief. It is for you to 
decide it. What is your decision?” 


The President’s Decision. 


The president replied: “I have watched your 
course in the bank. I am familiar by report 
concerning your associates and your ways of life. 
I have studied the expressions of your character. 
Tam absolutely certain that it would be impossible 
for you to take the bond. It is possible that Mr. 
Fish is mistaken. Give yourself no concern 
about it. Perhaps time will clear up the matter. 
I might have saved your feelings and kept still, 
but I thought it better to tell you, in the hope 
that you might recall some fact or circumstance 
that would show Mr. Fish his mistake.” 

I relate this story to illustrate the value of 
character. It was in this case, as in a thousand 
others, the shield and protection of an otherwise 
helpless young man. Was the question ever 
cleared from all doubt? The illustration does 
not need the answer to this question, but if the 
reader has felt any sympathy with the young man, 
he may be gratified to know that it was cleared up. 

The cashier went to work to trace, item by 
item, all the moneyed transactions of Mr. Fish, 
as revealed in his cash account on the books of 
the bank. Ile thus succeeded in tracing a certain 
deposit of cash made some time previous by Fish. 
This deposit consisted of a check on a city bank 
for upward of one thousand dollars. He traced 
the check, and found it was drawn by a. firm of 
brokers in the city. 


A visit to the brokers brought the information | products and finished goods amounts to sixty | 
| thousand millions of dollars. The total of money j 


that the check was given to Fish on payment for 
the purchase of one United States fire per cent. 
bond. As Fish had asserted that he had never 
owned but one such bond, the question was 





‘ attention of Mr. Fish, his memory recalled the 
matter, and he made profound apologies. 
| Reflection will suggest that while the sketch, 


or story, above given is intended to illustrate the | 


power and value of character, it involves also 
another element. In spite of the real probity and 
innocence of the young cashier, the bank president 
might have reached a contrary, if a false, con- 
clusion. 

When the president declared: “It would be 
impossible, considering your character, for you 
tw take the bond,” he gave evidence of a state of 
mind, within himself, which held his subordinate 
ofticer free from guilt; or, to put it affirmatively, 
he gave the.cashier credit for honor and fidelity. 
It might have been otherwise. Notwithstanding 
the fact of his real merit, doubt and mistrust 
might have occupied the place of confidence and 
| trust in the mind of his superior, in which event 
\the future prospects of the cashier might have 
| been marred, if not ruined. And this reflection 
brings us to a consideration of the importance of 
this element of credit in the relation of men to 
each other in the social state. 








The Cementing Power of Credit. 


Faith, confidence, credit are, in fact, indispen- 
| sable to anything resembling a civilized social 
, condition. Lacking: these, society would be like 

a great building, composed of loose stones, poorly 
related, one upon the other, always in danger of 
disintegratien. With these, society may be 
compared to the same structure, all the parts 
bound together by the unifying power of an 
imperishable cement. 

In domestic life, wife and husband each credit 
| the other with affection and fidelity. The father 
and son, the wife and daughter are happy in 
their relations to each other because of this 
mutual confidence and trust; and in this passive 
form, the faith we 
possess, the credit we 
give, each to the other, 
for the possession of 
qualities we adinire, 
constitute the very 
sweetness of life. 

It is to credit, 
however, in its re- 
lation to business 
affairs that I contine 
my remarks. Every- 
body understands, in 
a vague way, at least, 
the tremendous power 
embodied in the great 
steamships which 
carry the products of 
industry across wide 
oceans. Many of us 
have seen the great 
chimneys vomiting 
forth fire and smoke 
from the huge fur- 
naces and mills where 
steel and iron are 
rolled and worked 
into varied forms as 
deftly and easily as 
the child fashions rude forms from the yielding 
clay. These expressions of physical power excite 
our wonder and admiration. We grow proud 
| and exultant as we realize the conquest they 
enable us to achieve in our struggles with nature’s 
forces. Yet that power called credit accomplishes 
results hardly less wonderful, certainly not less 
useful. 

Credit performs its office so gently as nearly to 
escape observation, and is so intimately related 
to the daily life of the people that we almost fail 
to notice it. What, then, is this force to which 
the name of credit has been applied? Itis nota 
physical energy, like gravity, heat, or electricity. 
It is merely a sentiment of the mind. Under its 
influence the owner of goods or property becomes 
willing to part with them, passing their owner- 
ship and control over to another without payment 
therefor, his inducement to such action being 
merely the promise of payment at some future 
|time. And yet, so universal has become the 
action of this sentiment, so far-reaching is the 
power and use of credit, that were it generally to 
| fail to operate, a paralysis would fall upon com- 
merece and industry. Factories would be closed ; 
farms go untilled; ships would lie idle in our 
| harbors; hunger and misery would. overtake the 
population. 


The Vast Web of Credit. 


Like a vast web, credit spreads through civilized 
" society. The laborer and domestic give credit to 
| their employers for a week or a month’s use of 
their services. The retail dealer gives credit to 
, the laborer or the mechanic for a week or a 
| month, to the extent of his family’s needs. The 
' retailer constantly carries a part of his goods by | 
| Virtue of the credit he enjoys with the wholesale 
; dealer. The latter buys, upon the promise of a 
; future payment, from the importer, the manu- 
facturer and the producer. 
| The annual production in our country of raw 





| in circulation among the people, including paper 
| money,—itself a credit instrument.—is less than 
two thousand millions. It needs but a thought 
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to show how perfectly inadequate is that sum to 
accomplish the transfer of the products of the 
farm, the factory and the mine if cash itself 
was necessary in every act and instance of 
exchange. 

It would be entirely inadequate; but credit, in 
its various forms, and by the various instruments 
which evidence its use, supplements and makes 
; good what would otherwise be lacking. 

The most conservative estimate indicates that 
the total of credits at all times engaged in the 
work of transferring labor products from the 
producer to the consumer is not less than fifteen 
thousand millions in amount. I cannot stop to 
show how the vast system of credits is itself, 
item by item, finally liquidated or paid. To do 
this would reauire a description of the office and 
operations of the banker, for in this field of credit 
he becomes a most important factor. ‘Through 
him, and by the aid of the great clearing-houses 
in the larger cities, the credits in use at a given 
time, to a large extent, meet and offset each other, 
so that in their final settlement a minimum of 
real money is required. 

Now I have come to the point where the 
inquiry should be raised as to the reasons for 
assurance that he will finally be paid, which 
must animate the mind of the man who parts 
with his services, or his property, without an 
immediate cash equivalent. Upon what is his 
confidence based ? 

It is based mainly upon his estimate of the 
character of the man to whom he sells on 
credit, and this brings into close and vital rela- 
tionship the first two terms at the head of this 
article, namely, character, credit. 

Of course there are other, if subordinate, 
reasons operating to determine the judgment of 
the proposed creditor. He must believe that the 
man to whom his credit is extended has ability 
enough to make judicious use of the goods or 
property transferred. 

Ile may need further to believe that the person 
credited has enough property of his own to cover 
the possible risks and losses involved in his 
undertakings; but as before stated, the founda- 
tion reason is his estimate of character. If this 
be lacking, credit fails, for no one will trust a 
suspected rascal. 

One step more, and my task is done. It will 
be noted that capital is the third term in the 
caption of the article, and I want to show more 
clearly than yet appears its relation to character 
and credit. 


The Uses of Moneyed Capital. 


| It is true that all these things spoken of above 
| as “goods and property” are in themselves forms 
| of capital, but there is, apart from these, a special 
‘ form of capital known as moneyed capital. It is 
a fund quickly available to the owner in cash, 
and is held by him ready, in some form, to be 
loaned out at interest. The banker, the savings- 
bank, the great insurance companies, and the 
private capitalist, acting solely for himself, are 
the representatives of this fund. 

They do not go into great industrial enterprises 
or commercial undertakings. For these they are 
not organized ; but in aiding those who have the 
enterprise, knowledge and ability to undertake 
such things they find a profitable use for their 
capital, which would otherwise lie idle and 
unproductive. 

Now there are three essential factors in pro- 
duction which have long been recognized by 
economists. These three are land, labor and 
capital. There is coming to be recognized a 
fourth factor, one which has been able to codrdi- 
nate the other three. That fourth is ability. 

The three disunited are unproductive. Land, 
without labor, grows weeds. Labor, without 
capital,—tools, machinery or appliances,—gains, 
even with land, but a poor reward. Capital 
unemployed lies like the talent folded in the 
napkin, dead and useless. It is ability—an all- 
embracing word—which, uniting these under its 
control, can make each the more productive, and 
win a fair reward for itself. 

Rent will bring the use of land. Wages will 
bring the codperation of labor, and credit will 
| bring in the energizing power of capital. 
| We have seen that the foundation of credit is 
' character. With our manual training schools, 
business colleges and universities developing 
abilities; with the moral influences of nobler 
ideals developing character; with the rapid 
increase in capital, the result of industrial 
development, we can look forward with confident, 
expectation to greater triumphs in the future, 
when the true relations between character, credit 
and capital are more perfectly understood and 
actualized. 


———_—<e=+—____ 


In the “Karoo.” 


LE upper portion of Cape Colony is known 
as the “Karoo.” From the coast, where 
the vegetation is luxuriant, the land gradu- 

ally rises toward the interior until, far inland at 
| the altitude of nearly four thousand feet, the 
\ Karoo country begins, 

‘The farther away from the coast, the barer and 
mere stony the soil becomes, and the aspect of 
the sad-colored veld, broken here and there by 
chains of low, stony kopjes, is mournful in the 
extreme. For the newly arrived ‘Uitlander,” 
it isydepressing indeed fo view these regions 
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of infinite flatness and infinite space, where 
loneliness and silence reign supreme. 

October is the month of spring in the Karoo. 
Heavy rains fall, and for a few short weeks the 
face of the land is green and pleasant to look 
upon; but with the scorching aays of summer 
the grass withers fast, and the veld soon resumes 
its normal desert-like appearance. 


bush, which grows sparsely amid the sand and 


stones. Strangely enough, they thrive upon it, hours. The earth of which these mounds are | 
and the flocks of the more progressive farmers, , composed is very friable, and is saturated with : Perlina, “although ] must say she’s never acted 
who import prize stock from time to time, are as some substance by the ant-builders which makes | like this before.” 


fine as any in the more fertile pastures of lower 
Cape Colony. 

To a woman Uitlander, accustomed to life in 
England or America, existence in a Karoo village 


presents few duties and fewer pleasures to break | ground, with ten or a dozen lovely blossoms at | every night in the summer-time. We often slept ; 


the monotony of the wearisome days. After a 
week of rain, when the sun is shining once more, 
gathering up moisture from the soaked earth in 
misty clouds, a drive out into the veld is full of 
interest. Then the Karoo teems with life that is 
hidden beneath the ground in hot, dry weather. 
Meerkats run out of their holes and sit up on 
their hind legs, while their bushy tails wave 
nervously and their beady little eyes keep vigilant 
watch. Small tortoises scuttle by, and perhaps 
in the distance a family of korhaan may be 


Great herds : 
of sheep and goats pasture on a small, dry-looking | bottom with a few sticks, and when once alight, | although she had declared at about five o’clock 
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detected by their harsh, deep croak, beautifully | down soberly, with her elbows on her knees and | hand you over this gardeen paper your Aunt 


plumaged birds as large as guinea-fowl, with 
feathers of reddish brown and blue-gray. 

Some parts of the veld are scattered with huge 
ant-hills, three or four feet high, made by colonies 
of large black ants. Boers as well as Kaftirs use 
these ant-hills as ovens for cooking, when camping 
out in the veld. It is easy to start a fire at the 





;a hill will burn slowly and evenly for some 


it easily combustible. 
| After rain, Howers spring up everywhere. 
| Brilliant scarlet lilies abound, branching from a 
| single bare stalk that rises out of the stony 
| its head. Another curious lily rests flatly on the 
earth, and consists of two round, white, fleshy 
leaves with a small golden centre. The Boers 
have little love for towers; but the exile from a 
fertile land delights to cultivate the tiny patch of 
ground belonging to his house in the little Boer 
village. With a Kaffir boy as assistant gardener, 
and with a reckless disregard for the scant 
resources of the backyard well, it is possible to 
' make the land blossom like the rose, even amidst 
' the stony wilds of the Karoo. 





KIT AND AUNT PERLINA. 


UNT Perlina Ackley was a woman of many i get some of the hair from a black dog’s tail, and | Hattie was your lawful gardeen, and suppose 


eccentricities who usually made a lasting 
impression on those she met. She was not 
my aunt or the aunt of any one I knew, but she 
was “Aunt Perlina” to the neighborhood in 
general. Perhaps she was aunt to many other 
neighborhoods, for she was nomadic in her ways. 

I do not remember that she ever stayed at our 
house longer than three or four days at one time, 
and she came and went entirely at her own con- 
venience. Sometimes, when she was about to 
depart, my mother would ask her when we might 
expect to see her again. 

“Never, mebbe. You’ll know it when I get 
here,”’ she would reply. 

She had been a childless widow for many years. 
With an aged and singularly bony horse hitched 
to a queer, two-wheeled cart that had long 
seemed in imminent danger of falling to pieces, 
Aunt Perlina was wont to journey about the 
country as she pleased. 

Her worldly possessions consisted of the cart, 
Old Dave, the horse, and a few odds and ends of 
clothing, none of which had been made originally 
for her, but which she wore with the utmost 
complacency. She had an utter contempt for 
fashion. When she arrived at our house she 
would say, even while untying her bonnet-strings : 

“Now, Jane Reed, get out your mending-bag 
and let me see what condition the children’s 
things are in. Or if you’ve any carpet-rags you 
‘want sewed up, or a sheet you want turned, get 
"em out and I’ll begin on ’em.” 

She was equally ready to boil soup, weave, 
dye, knit, spin, sew, nurse the sick, do “‘pig- 
work,” husk corn, pick geese, milk cows or 
clean house. She took her place as ‘one of the 
family” the moment she entered the door. 

We were eating our dinner one June day, 
when Aunt Perlina announced her arrival by a 
Joud and peremptory call for some one to come 
out and put up Old Dave. Father sent me out to 
the barn-yard,and when I reached it Aunt Perlina 
had Old Dave partly unhitched from the cart. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” she said. “Folks all well? 
They are? That’s good. Hope they haven't 
eaten up all the dinner, for I’m hungrier than a 
bear, and I guess you’re most starved, too, aren’t 
you, Kit?” 

Kit was a little girl I had never before seen. 

. She sat up on the high seat of the cart, striking at 
the dashboard with the whip-handle and playing 
a tattoo with her heels on the under part of the 
cart-seat. 

She louked at me with jet black eyes almost 
hidden by a tangle of black hair. She wore a 
ragged straw hat with a faded green ribbon 
around the crown, and two or three rooster tail- 
feathers standing up in front in a very rampant 
way. 

“Hungry?” said Kit, in a clear and singularly 
penetrating voice. “Hungry isn’t any name for 
it. What’s your name, boy?” : 

Before I could reply she said, “Oh, I know, 
your name’s Jimmy. I heard her call you so. 
If I was as big as you are I’d make folks call me 
‘Jim.’ Jimmy's babyish. I knew a boy once 
named Jim—Jim Stiles he was, but he wasn't 
as big as you, and he didn’t have so many 
freckles, Say, I know what’ll cure warts. You 
just take a black thread, boy, and then you 
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then —"” 

“There, there, you jump out and let’s go into 
the house and see what they have to eat,” said 
Aunt Perlina. 

Kit bounded airily out of the cart and stood 
before me, a slightly built girl 
about fourteen years old. 

“Where'd I get her?” said 
Aunt Perlina, while she was 
helping my mother to wash the 
dinner dishes and Kit was out 

jin the barn in the haymow, 
laughing and shrieking, and 
‘daring Ted, my younger brother, 
to jump with her from a high 
‘beam. “I just literally picked 
, her up in the road, one day two 
weeks ago, over near Huagars- 
town. I was driving along, and 
| 1 came across some movers who 
| Were in a peck of trouble. There 
| was a man and his wife and 
this Kit. The woman was at 
; the very point of death when I 
drove up. Fever of some sort. 
She didn’t live but an hour, and 
‘I went on to Hagarstown and 
| had the authorities take charge 
of the affair, for the man said 
he didn’t have a dollar. I took 
Kit with me to keep until after 
the funeral, but bless you, when 
that was over, the man cleared 
| out, and I've got Kit yet. I could 
have put her into the Iagars- 
town poorhouse, but I guess I 
know too much about that insti- 
tution to carry any child there.” 

“Didn’t her father —” begun 
my brother. 

“Tle wasn’t her father,” inter- 
| rupted Aunt Perlina. “He was only 
‘her uncle by marriage, and from 
‘ what Kit says, that’s as nigh of kin 

as I'd want him to betome. He'll 
| never turn up, and Kit hasn’t a 
‘relative on earth that she knows 
of.” 

| “What can you do with her, Aunt 
; Perlina?” 

“4 don’t know what,’’ replied Aunt 
Perlina. “She’s smart, but she needs 
training. She’s lived like a gipsy 

| for the last five years, and she’s wild as a colt. 
: One thing’s certain, that uncle of hers aint going 
to have her again even if he does turn up. 

“She don’t say much about him,” Aunt Perlina 
went on, “but what little she has said convinces 
me that he was a bad lot. Kit sobers right up 
and looks scared every time I say Nat Ray to 
her—that’s his name. 
bit. Don’t you want me to bile a kettle of soap 
for you this afternoon, Jane Reed? I see you've 
got a lot of grease on hand.” 

My mother was very glad of the service, and 
while Aunt Perlina “‘biled soap,” Kit, to use 


‘Aunt Perlina’s words, “tore ’round all over! much use to me that if you'll do me a trifling every where. 


creation.’* 


I didn’t like his looks a | 


her chin in her hands. 
“Tired out?” said Aunt Perlina. 
“Yes” 
“TI don’t wonder.” 
| The ghost of a smile came into Kit’s rather pale | 
, face, and there was a far-away look in her black 
| eyes. She would not come to the supper-table, 


| that she was “starved to death.” 
“It's just one of her whims,” said Aunt! 


Like most farmers’ families, we went to bed 
| very early, and by half past eight every light was | 
out but one that father carried as he went around | 
| locking doors and windows. Ile did not do this 


| with every door and window wide open, but on | 
this particular night father had several hundred 
dollars in cash in the house, the money having | 
been paid to him that afternoon for some land he 
‘had sold. ! 
| “I guess no one knows anything about it,” 
father had said when mother advised that the 
windows and doors be securely fastened. 

But some one did know all about it. A tall, 
thin, evil-looking man, hidden in the woods 
| across the meadow, had been within hearing 
distance when Mr. Hargrave had called out to 
father, who was at work in a field by the road- 
side: 

“I’ve come to pay you that money, Mr. Reed!” 

Kit had been gathering wild flowers, when this 
| man suddenly appeared before her from behind | 
a clump of bushes. 

“Why, Nat Ray!” said Kit, paling and! 
trembling. 

“That’s my name, Kit, my dear,’’ he replied, 
mockingly. ‘‘Where’d you come from? And 
where you been staying since you left your own 
dear uncle?” 

“T’ve been staying with some one I like a good 
deal better than I like you, and I’m never going 
to live with you again, Nat Ray—never!’’ said 
Kit, with some show of spirit. 

“You aint, hey?” said the man, sneeringly. 
“I guess you would if I said so. Your Aunt 





| I showed a paper she signed, making me your 
| gardeen after her death ?”” 1 
| He drew out a fulded paper as he spoke, and | 
‘held it up before Kit, triumphantly. 

} “I won't go with you for anything!" she said. 











‘\ HE USED THREATS AND MADE PROMISES.”* 


“You'd hare to. But come, tell me where 
you're staying now.” 

| “I'm staying up there.” She pointed to our 
house. “And they’re good to me, Nat Ray, 
better than you ever were. You won’t try to 
take me away from them, will you?” 

Her voice changed to one of entreaty, and the 
man’s face suddenly lighted. He affected a smile 
| that was really a grin as he said, in a cajoling 
! tone: 

“Staying up there, hey? Well, Kitty, my 
girl, that’s just where I’d rather have you than 
j any other place. It’s just where you kin be of so | 





little service up there I'll be on my way to 
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Hat give me, and you can burn it up, and then 
you'll be free to choose your own gardeen,” 

“What is it you want me to do?” asked Kit, 
eagerly. 

“The most triflin’ little service in the word, 
‘You just slip down after they’ve all gone to bed 
to-night and unbolt the front door—oh, don't 
look so skeered! I aint goin’ to harm a soul.” 

“What do you want to get in for?” 

“Well, that M?. Reed has a trifle of Taoney, 
just a few dollars, in the house that he don't 
need, and it would help me on my way to 
Australia. If I did as well there as I’m sure I'd 
do, I’d pay it all back some time. I would for 
sure, Kit. Couldn’t you snoop around a little, 
Kit, and find out where he keeps his pocketbook? 
Mind, I'll give you the gardeen paper and clear 
out for Australia to-morrow, if you’ll do it.” 

Poor Kit! Her moral perceptions had been ao 
misled under the tutelage of this man and her 
aunt that she hardly knew right from wrong. 
But she had a sense of gratitude. 

“1 don’t want to, Nat. They’ve been good to 
me,”’ she said. 

He used threats and made promises unti] Kit 
left him with the understanding that she would 
do as he wished. 

By ten o’clock our house was dark and silent. 
Kit slept alone in a little room over the kitchen. 
At about eleven o’clock she stole down-stairs 
stealthily and silently. Slowly she turned the 
key in the lock of the front door. The door made 
no sound as she opened it wide enough to step 
out on a little porch over the door. 

A moment later a man stole around the comer 
of the house and stepped on the porch in his 
stocking feet. 

“That you, Kit?’’ he whispered. 

“Yea.” 

“Did you find out where the money was?” 

“Yes,” 

“Where, Kit, where ?” 

“I won’t tell you.” 

“What?” 

“I won't tell you, and I won’t let you into the 
house! I won’t, I won’t! I’ve locked the door 
behind me and I'll throw the key away if you 
come nearer!” 

“I—I—see here, Kit, you know me, and you 
know I won’t stand no fooling! Give me that 
key and let me in or I’) —” 

“I don’t care what you do, Nat! I don’t care 
about the gardeen papers, or anything. I know 
that these are good folks, and I’ve seen what's 
Tight now. I won’t let you in, I won’t! You 
can kill me, but —” 

“It’s what Ill do!’ said the man, with an oath, 
as he strode forward. 

‘Three times Kit’s shrill voice rose in screams 
for help. There was a sound of scuffling and 
struggling and all was still on the porch. 

Father bounded out of bed at Kit’s first scream, 
and Aunt Perlina was half-way down the stairs 
with a bedquilt trailing behind her when Kit 
screamed for the third time. 

“It’s Kit!” she said to father, as he ran into 
the hall. ‘“She’s outdoors some 
where !”” 

They found Kit, bleeding and 
insensible, on the porch. 

“I just believe that Nat Ray is 
at the bottom of this!” said Aunt 
Perlina, as father carried Kit into 
the house. 

She was unconscious all night, 
and her first words in the morning 
were: 

“He didn’t get it, did he?” 

“Get what ?” asked Aunt Perlina. 

“Mr. Reed’s money. Nat Ray 
didn’t get it, did he? He said he 
would. And O Aunt Perlina, can 

he take me away from you with 
those gardeen papers ?” 

“‘Gardeen’ fiddlesticks!” said 
Aunt Perlina, when she bad 
heard the story. “No court in 
the land would let him be your 
guardian now. Don’t you worry 
about that. He won’t show up 
again around here. I guess 
you’ve done with Mr. Nat Ray 
for good, now, Kit.” 

This proved true. Kit never 
saw him again. Before she had 
recovered from her injuries, 
father and mother had decided 
that she should remain at our 
house permanently, an arrange 
ment that greatly pleased Aunt 
Perlina, and one which I may 

add, we never had cause to regret. 

“You ought to come and live with us, t00, 
Aunt Perlina,” said my mother. 

“Me—live in one place! Sakes alive, Jane 
Reed, what are you thinking about? I don’t 
need reclaiming. Catch me giving up my inde 
pendence that way!’” 

“But you'd be just as independent. I'd never 
think of interfering with you,” said my ‘ 

“Well, I guess nobody'd try that /” said Aunt 
Perlina. “I expect you mean right,—I know 
you do,—but you don’t understand. Me—why; 
I live! I see folks. I know what’s going © 
I’m welcome anywhere. And 
what on earth about three hundred lonesome 





She visited every part of the farm; but a little | Australia to-morrow, and you'll never see me! women, that don’t get beyond their own doors 


before sunset she came into the house and sat 


again as long as you live If you’ll do it, Il| 


twice a month, would do without the news 
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the help Aunt Perlina brings along in her old 
cart, is more than I know!” 

“J never thought of that,’’ said my mother, 
abashed. 

“‘Aren’t you always glad to see me, and sorry 
when I go, Jane Reed ?”’ 


“Of course I am, Aunt Perlina, always.” home. 
-PE:T-E R an .the TROL Ly: 
et . abe BAILEY: — 
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“Then think of the others. Why, I’m a kind 
of travelling refresher for folks. There isn’t a 
missionary more needed than I am.’’ | 

And she took her departure after an unusually | 
short stay, as if fearful that she might neglect the , 
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‘head downward, and stood, a strange spectacle of 


a flag, inverted in the air. 
“Wiee!”’ shouted Peter. ‘What a whirler it 
is! Beats any kite for ducking!” 


Lower and lower floated the tlag, but when it | 
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on a pole, or something,’’ said Peter, reflectively. 
| He had become so interested in the work that he 
had almost forgotten his position, which was not, 
| therefore, less picturesque or perilous. He leaned 
as far over as he dared, and succeeded at last in 


important duties of life amid the comforts of one could go no farther, it swirled over and the tail | grasping the elusive corner of the flag. 
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HEN the news of 
W Dewey’s great victory 

at Manila came to 
Redwood, it inspired in William Rice high pride 
of country. Mr. Rice lived in a pretty cottage 
down at the mouth of Redwood Cafion, where 
it spread out and became a valley. He heard the 
news over at the post-office, and drove home 
quickly in his cart to tell the folks. 

Grandfather Rice swelled a good deal, and 
Grandmother Rice smiled, and yet shook her 
head and said: “It may be a lot of glory, but I 
don’t like these wars, anyway.” But Mrs. Rice 
‘was much pleased and asked many questions, all | 
of which her husband undertook to answer. 





More full of the victory than anybody was | 
Peter Rice. He was fourteen years old, and the: 


war had taken a mighty hold upon his imagina- 
tion. 


“We ought to do something to celebrate this | 


victory,”’ said Peter's father, looking @t the boy. 
“They say they’ve got every flag flying at San 
Francisco, and are having high old times.” 
“Well,” said Peter, ‘‘let’s get a flag and put it 
up where everybody for miles around can see it.”” 


“On top of Mount Tamalpais?” asked Mrs. | 


Tice. “They could see it there.” 


“Yes, but it wouldn’t seem as if it belonged to | 


us—as if we were doing it,’’ said Mr. Rice. 
He thought a minute. “Let's string the steel 


Tope across the cafion and put it on that,” said | 


he. “Everybody in Corte Madera qould see it 
then, and the people passing on the trains.” 

The steel rope, or cable, was a new one, 
intended for ultimate use in carrying buckets of 


earth on an overhead trolley from a mining ditch | 


toa dump. 

“Yes, and they could see it clear across San 
Francisco Bay, if the flag was big enough,”’ said 
Peter. ‘‘Let’s have a whopper—a hundred feet 
long.” 

““Oh, I think fifty feet will do. Bunting’s 
gone up. It’s very high.” 

“Well, we'll put it up still higher,” said Mrs. 
Rice. 








She puzzled a minute, and then remarked that | 


if flags were so very expensive there was no 
reason why she could not make this one herself. 
So the bunting was sent for at once. 


While the sewing machine was humming and | 
stars sixteen inches wide were being stitched to | 


the blue field, and the stripes were run together 
in seams that Mrs. Rice declared were a mile 
Jong, Peter and his father were preparing to run 
the light steel rope across the cafion. At the 
point where it was to be stretched, the cafion was 
five hundred feet deep. Peter madea kite, anda 
favorable wind took it from the top of one cafion 
wall to the other, leaving a long piece of cotton 
twine lying loosely across the caiion and swaying 
lightly in the breeze. Peter paid out another and 
stouter cord attached to this, while his father, 
on the opposite cliff, hauled it in. 

Then came the task of pulling the steel rope 
across. It was accomplished in a few hours, 
and drawn as taut as possible with a block and 
tackle. When the rope was stretched, a strong 
cotton line was pulled half-way across with it. 
This was doubled and worked upon a little 
pulley; so that the flag might be hauled in or 
pulled out. 

“Quite a piece of engineering,” commented 
Grandfather Rice, as he gazed upward from the 
bottom of the cafion. ‘Now if nobody interferes, 
you'll have a fine flag-show up there.’”’ 

“Who would interfere?” asked Peter. “Who 
would dare haul down the American flag? We 
could shoot him on the spot!” 

“Might if you saw ’em,” said Grandfather 
Rice, “but them Spanish over to San Rafael 
might come around in the dark and cut your 
wire.” 

“Not much danger,” said Peter’s father. 
“They’re lying low these days.” 

“The fiag’s all done,” said Mrs. Rice, when 
they returned to the house. “My, but it’s a job 
of sewing! ‘I’ve used up seven spools of thread. 
But it’s guod and strong, double on each seam, 
and {; won’t tear out.” 

“Got the right number of stars?’? demanded 
Peter. 


“Forty-five; but there was a great temptation ! 


to leave off a few and save work.” 

“Well, you’ve done your part of it, little 
woman,” said her husband, “and now we'll fly 
her.” > 

He rolled the flag up and put it on his shoulder. 
Peter led the way, and when they had panted up 
the ridge and over to the edge of the cliff they 
lost no time in fastening the flag to the rings on 
the cable and drawing it out by the cotton line. 





As it came out of its roll and its stripes fell 
gracefully over the cliff, fluttering in great | 
folds or sweeping grandly at full length, 
Peter gave a shout. ! 

“*Rah for Dewey !’’ he yelled, and away down 
in the cafion Grandfather Rice and the two 
women took up the ery. i 

Slowly Peter and his father pulled on the line, 
| and foot by foot the flag advanced until the ring 
was reached. Depending majestically over the 
caiion, the flag floated free, its bright colors 
contrasting vividly with the dull brown and dark 
green of the cafion sides and the gray-green peak 
of Tamalpais in the western background. 

Peter and his father ran down the ridge and | 
stood in the cafion below, to get the full effect of 
the beautiful sight. They stood there an hour, | 
| with the rest of the folk, admiring and admiring, 
and the younger Mrs. Rice quoted in full Joseph 
Rodman Drake’s ‘When Freedom from her 
mountain height.’”” 
Peter did not under- 
stand what the “milky 
baldric of the skies” 
; meant, but he was too 
full of the flag itself 
to bother about baldrics 
or anything else. 

The people down the 
valley saw the big flag 
and hailed it with great, 
| Tinging cheers. Many 
picnic excursions came 
up the caion because 
of it. People on the 
trains a mile away 
could see the banner, 
and sometimesthe more 
| enthusiastic ones would 
j wave their handker- 
chiefs from the car 
windows. 

For a while the flag 
was pulled in every 
evening, but as this 
was a good deal of 
trouble, and as there 
was very little damp- 
‘ness in the air at night, 
and nothing to injure the colors of the bunting, 
the Rices begun to leave it out all the time. It 
was the dry season, and there could be no rain. 
So the flag floated night and day, and it was a 
matter of very fine choice sometimes whether it 
looked any less beautiful in the clear, -full moon- 
light than it did in the garish light of day. 

It became necessary for Peter’s father to go to 
Sacramento to attend a convention. Before he | 
went away, Mr. Rice cautioned the boy to be 
very careful of the flag. “If anything gets the 
matter with it,” said he, “just go down and get | 
Bob Young to come up and help you pull it in| 
and straighten it out. Be very careful how you | 
run about on the edge of that cliff, too.” | 

Bob Young was a boy friend of Peter's, three 
years older than himself. 

Peter had been playing trip-the-trolley. With 
a piece of light, old steel cable he had made a 
very successful and what, to his grandfather, was 
a hair-raising “trip” from the top of a young 
redwood tree to another and smaller tree near the 
house. He would climb the taller tree with his 
pulley and rope, put the pulley on the cable, 
thrust his leg through a loop in the rope and 
yelling like mad, would make a fifty-foot flight 
that often whisked off his cap and always made 
the air whistle about his jacket. The excitement 
of the trip grew less after the first week, but it 
was still Peter’s favorite way of getting joy out 
of life. At the same time it was his mother’s 
especial horror. 

Two days later, Peter lay on the redwood 
needles and looked up amid the branches at the 
flag, which seemed a mile high above him. There 
was a good breeze blowing, and the flag was 
rippling and rising and making great leaps. Once 
Peter saw it lifted high by a gust and then duck a 
hundred feet, the trailing stripes swiftly follow- 
ing the blue field and the stars dancing prettily. 
“Hooray!” he shouted. ‘Wish it would do 


; He lived two miles away. 





that again |” 

He watched and waited. Again he saw the 
great banner lifting, lifting, and it lifted his heart 
with it. “Hooray! hooray!” he yelled. 

It ran higher and higher, taking up all the 
slack of the wire and carrying it up with it far 
above the edge of the cafion walls. - 

“Oh!” yelled the boy. “It’s going to break , 
away!” 

But it did not. When, finally, it could go no 
higher it stopped, and the breeze dying, it pitched | 





of it rushed downward madly. 


“Ab-h-h! what a terrible shame!” cried Peter. ; 


For the flag in coming down had twisted, and 


| the tail of it fell over the cable and hung there, 
| held fast by the weights that had been attached 


to it to keep it from doing the very thing that it 


| had now done. 


Doubled and twisted, the flag was to Peter’s 
eyes a disgrace to its proprietors. What could 
be done to straighten it out before the afternoon 
train came along? How about Bob Young? 
Before he could be 
brought to the scene something dreadful might 
happen. A portion of the flag was now bellied 


, out by a strong wind. Might it not act as a sail, 


and bring so much pressure to bear that it would 
break the steel rope? It was certainly tugging 
tremendously. 

Peter jumped about nervously, full of the grave 


' danger of the situation. Then he ran up the 


trail to the nearer end of the wire. Breathless, 
at the top at last, he ran out to the edge of the 
caiion wall. Untying the cotton cord, he pulled 
at it frantically to detach the tail, haul in the flag 
and untangle it. But the more he hauled, the 
; more of a tangle did the mass of bunting present. 

For a time he stared helplessly at the flag, and 
then a new light broke within him. 

“Course I can do it!” he insisted to himself. 

He ran down the trail again, and came back 
with his trolley pulley in his hand. He slipped 
it over the cable and snapped the guard.spring. 





‘PETER * * * CUT HIS WAY OUT OF THE PLAG.’” 


For a moment he ran the pulley back and forth | 
over the wire rope and hesitated. It was some-j 
thing to make one hesitate, this contemplation of | 
a flight down that long wire, five hundred feet 
above the floor of the gulch. 

Peter looked over the edge, and never before 
had it seemed at so dizzying a height above the | 
tall redwoods down there. The slender, graceful | 
tops of the great trees, swaying gently in the 


wind, looked alarmingly aérial in themselves. | 


Then what of this vast height up here? His 
plan was to slide down to the flag, disentangle it, 
and pull himself back by the cotton cord, which 
would stand a strain of over one hundred pounds, 
he remembered. And the wire? That would 
support two men, he had heard his father say. 
It was quite strong enough, and as the wind had 
gone down, there was no longer any danger from 
a break by reason of the bellying. 

So Peter shut his teeth tight, thrust his leg 
through the pulley, let go his hold from the rock 
to which he had been clinging, and sailed away 
down the wire. It was a trip to take one’s 
breath. He felt like shutting his eyes, but he kept 
them bravely open. The whole caiion whirled 
before him with a mighty rush, the air hummed 
about him with a chilliness that made him shiver, 
but he clung to his rope and kept his leg well 
through the loop, his teeth set firmer than ever. 

As the flag was hung nearer to the opposite 
side of the cafion and several rods beyond the 
centre of the wire, he begari to lessen his speed as 
he proceeded, but he had gained enough momen- 
tum to carry him well up to the pulley to which 
the nearest corner of the great banner was 
attached. His own pulley now bumped it gently, 
and reaching out, he held there, his weight caus- 
ing the “‘sag’’ to be so readjusted that its lowest 
point was where he hung. While he held to the 
pulley with his left hand he grasped the flag with 
his right, and pulling hard at the tail of it, he 
managed to get one corner over the cable. It fell 
with a great plunge, and when it came to the end 
of its tether, it jerked the wire so suddenly that 


, Peter was frightened nearly out of his wits. 


Recovering himself, he began to consider the 
practicability of disentangling the farther corner. 


| He worked himself as far along the wire as he 


could, but it was not far enough to permit of his 


' getting hold of the corner, which, switching and 


twirling, always eluded his grasp. 


“If I had only thought to bring along a hook | 


He was about to pull it over the wire and 
untwist it, when a flaw of wind whisked down 
the cajion, and whirled the tail from his grasp. 
With the flag he was now lifted high, and when 
the squall passed and he was gently let down 
again, he found the flag wrapped all about him— 
over his head, around his neck and body and legs, 
and so hopelessly tangled and twisted that, tight 
and flounder as he would, he could not free 
himself. Tie had left his pocket-knife at home, 
and his clawing of the bunting with one hand— 
he must needs hold on to the rope with the other 
—did not rend the flag or help in the extrication 
for which he was struggling. He seemed wholly 
enmeshed in the great flag, just as a wild beast is 
sometimes caught in a net. 

After struggling for over an hour, he gave up 
the attempt. Although he could see nothing, for 
several thicknesses of the flag were entwined 
about his head, he knew it must be nearly dark. 
If he did not want to remain suspended in mid- 
| air all night, he must set up a call for help. This 
he now did, crying out the call which they all 
knew down at the house. But the house was 
half a mile away, and when you have your mouth 
muffled in three thicknesses of Old Glory, your 
voice does not penetrate very far. 

He knew that Grandfather Rice, and perhaps 
half the neighborhood, were out hunting for him 
by this time, and that his mother was doubtless 
worrying sadly about his disappearance. It 
seemed strange that he could not hear their 
voices calling to him. 
After an interminable 
wait, during which 
the boy on the wire 
yelled himself hoarse, 
he heard a faint call 
from down the cafion: 

“Peter! Peter!” 

“Tere I am!” he 
shouted back. 

But whoever it was 
that called did not 
hear him. It was 
probably deaf old 
grandpa. So he clung 
to the rope and yelled 
again and again. 

“Hello!” He heard 
a voice right under 
him. It was the 
cheery call of Bob 
Young. 

‘“*Bob! Bobl’’ 
shouted Peter. 

“Where are you— 
in a balloon?” 

“No; hanging to 
the wire, in the flag!” 

“Goodness me! 
How in the name of sense did you get up there?” 

Peter was too much enfeebled in voice to 
explain. 

Bob climbed up the trail with a lantern and 
pulled at the cord, but although he tugged with 
j all his might, he could not budge the hanging 
| mass of boy and flag suspended from the wire. 
The flag being held by the cable, held the cord so 
that it would not work freely in the pulley. Bob 
sat down and tried to plan out a way of extricat- 
ing his friend. Meantime the whole family had 
assembled below, and there was much calling 
back and forth, and repeated and heartfelt 
injunctions from his mother to “hold on tight!” 
But nobody could think of any way to release 
Peter from his airy position. 

Grandfather Rice built a camp-fire under Peter, 
and the family stood about it and shouted to him | 
at intervals all night long, to keep him awake. 
Had his hold depended upon his grasp on the 
rope, Peter would doubtless have fallen to the 
ground long before, but the leg-loop held him 
firmly. His leg ‘‘went to sleep,’ and he was 
cold and comfortless, despite the great wraps of 
bunting about him. 

Peter kept trying to work his disengaged hand 
—he kept changing from one to the other in his 
hold upon the rope—out of the flag, and finally, 
just at dawn, he managed to get his right hand 
free. Then he yelled: “Tie a knife to another 
pulley and let it run down to me!”” 

This Bob did, and Peter, grasping the knife, 
soon cut his way out of the flag. Ie disentangled 
his pulley and rope also, and amid a grand yell 
of triumph from Bob, and many anxious excla- 
mations from his mother, he worked his way 
along the cable, pulling foot by foot until he 
had gained the edge of the cliff where Bob 
stood. 

The strong lad seized him and pulled him upon 
the ground, where for a while he lay, limp and 
exhausted. When he had recovered from the 
effect of his excitement and the reaction from it; 
he was helped down the trail by his friend. 
THalf-way down he met his mother, who had run 
up to meet him. After she had gathered him in 
her arms and kissed him a dozen times, he broke 
out with: 

“T never want to roost as high as that all night 
again, ma. I suppose pa’ll thrash me. But I 
don’t care. What I hate is to think I had to cut 
that flag !’” 
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Current Topics. 


Every young man should read the 
striking article by the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury, which appears on 
another page under the title, “CHARACTER, 
CREpIT, CAPITAL.” The undoubted fact that 
business success is based primarily on character 
has seldom been more convincingly shown. The 
lesson is an invaluable one. 

A microbe so small that, as we are told, 
two hundred and fifty millions of them would be 
required to cover a square inch of surface, is 
declared to be the primary cause of the plague. 
Is it not one of nature’s marvels that what is 
almost infinitesimally minute may cause terror 
more wide-spread and prostrating than the alarm 
created by earthquake convulsions? 

Although travel and traffic on the Great 
Lakes were larger last summer than in any 
previous year, not a passenger was lost from any 
regular passenger boat. It is sometimes more! 
dangerous to be at home than to travel. General | 
Greely, for instance, after sitting down in safety | 
upon the North Pole, so to speak, nearly met his 
death the other day by being thrown down his 
own door-steps by a drunken loafer. 

The cheering report is made that in the 
large cities of the United States the number of 
cases of blindness occurring in young children 
is steadily diminishing. This is due partly to; 
increasing knowledge on the part of the medical | 
profession, partly to the advance, of sanitation 
in home and school, and partly to increased 
and more humane knowledge among the people 
generally. In other words, it is a result of the 
advance of civilization. 

The Senate, by ratifying a treaty with 
Great Britain and Germany, transfers one of the 
Samoan Islands to the sovereignty of the United 
States. The statement sounds a little queer,—as 
applied to an act of this government,—although 
it would be quite a matter of course for any 
one of the great colonizing powers of Europe. 
Perhaps it is not wholly because the national 
conscience is becoming callous that we think 
the government of Samoa by Germany and the! 
United States will be better for the islanders ; 

than their government of themselves by weak | 
and warring factions. 

A unique enterprise has been established 
by the vicar of an English parish, in the opening 
of a “toy hospital,” in which girls and boys are 
trained to repair broken toys of all sorts, which | 
they may then continue to use or may give away 
to poorer children. Apart from the economies 
thus effected, and the benevolence promoted, the 
children are taught useful industry, and are also 
incited to be more careful of their toys. The old 
rule runs, “If you couldn’t make it you shouldn't 
break it.”” This modern enterprise may not 
enable boys and girls to make things, but teaching 
the art of mending them is the next best thing. 

The heliograph, so often {mentioned in! 
newspapers in connection’ with British military | 
operations in South Africa, has been termed 
“the trump card of visual signalling,’ since it 
possesses four essential military virtues—porta- 
bility, rapidity of action, ease of range and 

. secrecy. Through its mechanism, the sun’s rays 
can be reflected upon any desired place by means 
of a movable mirror attached to a tripod, and 
messages, in the dot and dash method of tele- 
graphy, readily transmitted. The signals can be 
read only in the direct line upon which the rays 
are transmitted, so that its secrecy in operation 
is perfect. The “helio” is easily portable— 
weighing, with its accessories, no more than a 
soldier’s rifle. s 





The large endowment recently raised in 
Northern cities for General Armstrong’s beloved 
school at Hampton, and the practical interest 
taken in Booker Washington’s Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, are fresh proofs of Whittier’s assertion that 
the black and white races are in tether, and must 
rise or fall together. The poem with which this 
rhyme concludes, originated as follows: When 
Gen. O. O. Howard was working among the 
negro schools, at the close of the war, he said toa 
class in Atlanta that he was going North, and 
inquired what message he should take to the 
folk up there. There was a dead silence for a 
moment, when a little fellow in a white jacket 
looked into the face of the beloved one-armed | 
soldier and replied: ‘Massa, tell ’em we’s risin’, 
we’s risin’!”” Lo 

The estimate is made bya high authority ! 
that the standard of personal morality is higher | 
in America than in England, the standard of | 
commercial morality a little lower, and that of 
political morality decidedly lower. If this be so, | 
the interesting question arises to what extent | 





men can be honest in private life and dishonest 
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| in public life. It does not seem logical that a | 


man should permanently differentiate between a 
few of his countrymen and the great mass of 
them, so that when dealing with his neighbor he 
is honest and honorable, and when dealing with 


‘the whole nation he is not. Soon or late, the 
same rule must apply in both and in all cases. | 


The question is, whether the standard of public 
morality shall be brought up to that of private 
morality, or the latter shall be brought down to 
the former. 


“ Portunately, I failed to win the prize,” 
the historian Freeman once said, referring to an 
Oxford essay on the Norman Conquest. “ad 
I won it, I should have flattered myself I knew 
all about the subject. As it was, I went on and 
learned something about it.’’ The “something” 
is set forth on one of the greatest monuments 
of English historical scholarship. That is an 
incident of peace. A consideration of war moves 


Mrs. Fuller-Maitland to a like appreciation of 
the profit of defeat : 
“ Reverse.” “defeat,” the words went round, 





And steeled each heart and nerved each hand. 
Not so success’s trumpet sound 
Could fire the land. 


—_~+o>—__—_ 


Who is Vice-President? 


‘HIS question, which a subscriber asks, 
has probably puzzled many other persons. 
There is no Vice-President of the United 

States. When Vice-President Hobart died, the 
office became vacant, and will remain so until 


: March 4th, next year. 


But the succession to the presidency is carefully 
provided for. If President McKinley should 
die, the Secretary of State, whoever he may be, 
will, if eligible to the presidency, at once qualify 
as President. 

If for any reason the office of Secretary of 
State should be vacant in such an emergency, 
or its incumbent should be as yet unconfirmed 
by the Senate, or under impeachment, or not 
constitutionally eligible to election as President, 
the succession would pass to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and so on through the Cabinet in an 
appointed order.. 

Prior to 1886, when the present law regulating 
the succession was passed, the President pro 


tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the | 


House of Representatives were next in order of 
succession to the presidency. 

The existing system is much the better of the 
two, inasmuch as the members of the Cabinet 
are always of the same party as the President, 
while the presiding officers of Congress frequently 


\are of another party. It is no longer possible, 


as it used to be, for the party character of the 
administration to be changed by the death of 
the elected President and Vice-President. 


—__~e=—__. 


A Church Census. 


‘HE County Sabbath-School Association 
of Philadelphia hopes to accomplish on 


Washington’s birthday the remarkable feat , 


of taking a complete census of the whole city. 

This task usually occupies the government 
census employés for several weeks. To accom- 
plish it in twenty-four hours, the Sabbath- 
School Association will, of course, divide the city 
into very small districts, and apportion the work 
among a large army of enumerators, Repre- 
sentatives of all the Christian organizations of 
Philadelphia, from the Roman Catholic Church 
to the Salvation Army, will be represented in the 
work. 

The object of the census is to make a list of all 
the people in the city who attend church or 
Sunday school. A similar undertaking was 
carried to a successful issue in Pittsburg, with 
most satisfactory results. It was learned that 
twenty-five thousand people in that city who had 
formerly been church attendants had ceased to 
go. As they dropped out of the religious life of 


the churches, so, too, they gradually lost touch , 


with the social life of which they had formerly 
been a part. To many of them the visit of the 
census-taker seemed like a personal appeal, call- 
ing up all those sacred associations which cluster 
about the memory of “a church home.” 

It thus gave the clergymen a basis for more 
intelligent work toward regaining former parish- 
ioners, and furnished an excellent foundation for 
judicious charities. All of these beneficial results 
will doubtless be duplicated in Philadelphia. 

The undertaking proclaims most emphatically 
the desire of the Christian Church of to-day to 
learn the needs of all men, to reach all and to 
help all. 


——__+0+—__.- 


Expulsions from Congress. 


HE “Roberts case’’ in Congress has excited 
T intense interest throughout the country. 

The sentiment of the House of Represen- 
tatives seems to be as strong as public sentiment 
generally that the Utah member elect should 
not be permitted to occupy the seat, but it is 
somewhat divided as to whether he should be 
excluded altogether, or allowed to take the oath 
as a member and then be expelled. 

Although the Constitution gives an unlimited 
power to each house of Congress, “with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, to expel a member,” 
the right has been exercised but once by the 
House of Representatives. In 1861, John B. 





Clark of Missouri was expelled for having entered 
the Confederate army, 

The Senate expelled Jesse D. Bright of 
Indiana, in 1862, “for disloyalty,” and it also 
expelled Senators Polk and Johnson of Missouri, 
and Senator Breckinridge of Kentucky, who had 
been Vice-President, for joining the Southern 
Confederacy. With these. exceptions, the only 
instance of an expulsion of a member by the 
Senate was in 1797, when William Blount of 
‘Tennessee was expelled, by a vote of twenty-five 
to one, for “conspiracy to deliver New Orleans 
to Great Britain, and to instigate the Creeks 
and Cherokees to assist the British in conquering 
the Spanish territory of Louisiana.” 

Thus, in the whole history of the government, 
there has been but one case of expulsion save in 
connection with the Civil War, and that one case 
was more than a century ago, and the offence 
‘was treason. 

There have been many narrow escapes from 
expulsion. The vote in the case of Senator John 
Smith of Ohio, suspected of complicity in the | 
Aaron Burr conspiracy, was nineteen to ten | 
against him. One more affirmative vote would | 
have made the necessary two-thirds. In repeated 
instances committees of both houses have recom- | 
mended expulsion, but the punishment has been | 
changed to public censure. In other cases | 
members have resigned when they saw that | 
expulsion was inevitable. : 
. It is creditable to Congress that it has never | 
abused its unrestricted power, amid the tempta- | 
tions presented by the stress of party warfare. 


—_+0+—____ 


PERSEVERANCE. 


Seldom will any fall who tries 
With patient hand and steadfast eyes. 
Walter Savage Landor. 


+4» —____ 


Graduates in Housework. 


PUBLIC-SPIRITED woman of Kansas 
A City has become convinced that the only 
satisfactory solution of the “servant-girl 
problem” must come through education and a 
systematic training for domestic service. To put | 
her theory to the test, she is trying to establish a 
college for servant-girls, with an endowment of 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

Her plan contemplates courses in the cooking 
of meats, vegetables, bread and pastry; in 
laundry work, dish-washing, chamber work, | 
table service, the care of the sick and other 
domestic duties, for the mastery of which 
diplomas will be granted upon graduation. 

That the institution may be largely self-' 
supporting, it will place its products on sale. | 
Persons whose “help”? has deserted them at an 
inopportune time may order meals from the 
college, and private families may have their 
washing done there. 

The plan has already been tried elsewhere 
with some promise of success. The dignity of 
domestic service may, perhaps, be established, as 
that of nursing has been, and a more intelligent, 
competent and self-respecting class of young 
‘women may thus be attracted to housework. 

But there are also dangers to be considered. 





| If the “lady of the house” has not taken domestic 


“electives” in her own college education, how 
will she feel ubout offering suggestions to the 
valedictorian of the class in pie culture, or giving 
orders to one who has taken honors for advanced 
work in baked apples? 

Will she dare to maintain her personal prefer- | 
ences against the august authority of the muffin 
professor or the chair of comparative dish-wash- 
ing? And if she does, will the suggestion be 
received in an amiable and chastened spirit, with 
no defiant glance at the framed diploma hanging , 
over the sink? 

The problem of domestic service is much more 
than a mere matter of education, important though 
that is as a foundation. Art in omelettes and 
eminence in beans will be useless without cordial | 
good-will and codperation between mistress and , 
maid. The new college, if it is to attain a real | 
success, will need a well-equipped chair of applied | 
Christianity. | 

——<+ee-___ 


The Reciprocity Treaties. | 


HE Senate has under consideration seven 
reciprocity treaties. One is with the 
Argentine Republic, one with France, | 

and five with Great Britain, which relate to 
trade with British Guiana and the West Indies. 

Such arrangements have a sentimental value, 
because they tend to promote friendliness between 
the nations affected. But the real basis on which 
they are prepared is one of enlightened seltish- 
ness. Fach government considers what conces- 
sions it can afford to make in admitting the 
products of the other, and whether the counter- 
concessions offered by the other are a sufficient 
offset. Neither means to give away anything; 
and in a polite and diplomatic way, both try to 
get a little the better of the bargain. 

In the treaties now under consideration, there 
are two groups of American interests affected. 
There are those which expect to profit by the 
foreign concessions on their products. If the 
treaties take effect, certain kinds of American 
goods will sell more freely in the foreign markets 
affected, because they will have to pay less duty 
than competing products from other countries. 
But there are other interests which dread the 


O 
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competition in home markets of foreign goods 
paying reduced duties. They do not like to see 
the duty lowered on wool from the Argentine 
Republic, or on jewelry or, glassware or cosmetics 
from France, or on fruits, vegetables and sugar 
from the British West Indies. 

Tactically, the opponents of these treaties have 
two advantages. They have only to get one 
more than one-third of the Senate on their side 
to defeat the treaties, and they may do this by 
combining against all the treaties those who find 
anything obnoxious in any of them. Moreover, 
since each of the treaties will fail unless ratified 
within a certain time, delay in acting upon them 
will be as effective as hostile votes, and constitutes 
the chief peril to which,the treaties are exposed. 


—————~+0>—_—_. 


Making Charity a Habit. 


AST Christmas, the Church Messenger tells us, 
the children in a farm school on Long 
Island received, according to custom, a 

sum contributed by the summer visitors to provide 
a tree and gifts to be hung on it. Their parents 
were well-to-do farmers who made Christmas a 
happy holiday to them. This gift of their city 
friends was always a luxury in excess of ordinary 
fun. 

A week before Christmas their teacher told them 
of a miserable negro community, showing thema 
photograph of the hungry, barefoot boys and girls, 
into whose lives pleasure seldom came. 

One boy shouted, “Let's send them a Christmas 
box!” The others agreed eagerly. 

“Take time to think about it,” their teacher 
warned them. He gave to each child a paper, on 
which the child’s name was written. “Think it 
over until to-morrow,’’ he sald, ‘‘and then write 
upon this paper the share of your Christmas money 
which you will give to the negroes—one-half, one- 
third or none. No other child must know what 
you give.” 

The papers were returned the next day, and on 
each was written, “All.” 

The money was spent by the children in gifts 
which were packed by themselves in a huge box, 
and sent with great delight. 

This practical bit of kindness did more to kindle 
God’s fire of charity in their hearts than years of 
vague discourses upon the duty of benevolence. 

One of the most influential and wealthy of 
American families has been noted for three gener- 
ations for active and systematic benevolence. A 
friend recently congratulated one of them upon 
this noble family trait. § 

“I do not think,” he replied, “that my people 
are one whit more kindly or have any warmer 
hearts than others. But my old grandfather made 
charity a habit*in the family. His children and 
grandchildren were taught that to look after the 
poor was part of their daily business. To be 
charitable has come to be a matter of course to 
us, not an occasional spiritual exercise.” 


++ 


Her Husband’s Honor. 


NE day, more than a year ago, a Baltimore 
woman went to the city hall to pay her 
taxes. Besides the money necessary for 

that purpose she carried a package containing 

seven hundred and fifty-two dollars, which she 
intended to deposit in the bank. 

She had paid the taxes and started for the bank, 
when she discovered that the money intended for 
deposit was missing. Fhe hurried search back 
along the route she had come, and her anxious 
inquiries at the tax-collector’s office, failed to 
discover a trace of the missing package. Adver- 
tlsements offering Iberal rewards brought no 
answer, except a single postal card, evidently in 
@ man’s hand, and asking for a detailed descrip- 
tion of the lost bills. A reply was sent, as 
requested, to the “general delivery” department 
of the post-office; but nothing further was heard 
from the unknown writer, and the money came to 
be regarded as irrevocably lost. 

The other day the door-bell rang, and the woman 
was told that a stranger—a lady—wished to see 


her. In the reception-room she found & heavily 


veiled figure, clad in deepest mourning. 

Although the heavy veil concealed the stranger's 
features, her voice showed, as soon as she began 
to speak, that she was deeply stirred by some 
strong emotion. 

“I have come,” she sald, ‘to ask if you lost & 
package of money about a year ago—something 
over seven hundred dollars.” 

“Why, yes, I did. A year ago last month 
There were seven hundred and fifty-two dollars in 
the package, mostly in new tens and twenties.” 

“It is all here,” said the stranger, holding out 
@ parcel. As the owner of the package took it 
wonderingly, the unknown caller continued: 

“IT never knew until yesterday that it had not 
been returned. My husband found it. He told 
me he had seen an advertisement and written 
| about it, and 1 thought he had sent the money to 
| the owner; but—he died last week—and—I found 
| it—among his papers, and your name was 0D the 
| wrapper. I—I am sure he meant to return It 
| He must have—forgotten it. He was careless 
' sometimes. And I came at once to give you the 

money and tell you about it, so you would know 

he didu’t mean to keep it.” 
| The pitiful plea for a dead husband’s,reputation 
was ended, and the caller was gone before the 
owner of the lost package could learn her name 
or address or anything else about her. The few 
| words on the wrapper of the money parcel were 
| in the same hand as the writing on the postal ca! 
ofa yearago. | 

Probably she will never know who the mau was 
who found her property, or what passed In his 
soul during the year he kept it. Had he been 
honest until his fingers grasped the possibilities 
; Wrapped in those crisp new bank-notes? Was 
‘his first impulse even then an honest one, from 
| which the postal card resulted? None but the 
| Searcher of hearts will ever know. He alone 
could tell how long the powers of good and of evil 
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fought together for the mastery, and why the 
man wrote the owner’s address on the package, 
although he kept the money; or whether he wrote 
it early, as a safeguard against himself, or only 
with the fear of death upon him. 

Nor can any but God, who gave it, measure the 
depth of that wifely love to which a husband’s 
noblest legacy was an unblemished name, and the 
blot upon his memory worse than death. 


—_—_+o+—____ 


IRISH TURNS AND TWISTS. 


The author of“‘Irish Life and Character” says 
truly that one has only to mix with an Irish crowd 
to hear many a laughable expression, quite inno- 
eently uttered. As the Duke and Duchess of 
‘York were leaving Dublin in 1897, amid enthusi- 
astic cheering, an old woman remarked: 

“Ah! Isn’t it the fine reception they’re gettin’, 
goin’ away?” 

In 1892, Dublin University celebrated its ter- 
centenary, and crowds of visitors were attracted 
to the city. Two laborers, rejoiced at the general 
prosperity, thus expressed their feelings. 

“Well, Tim,” said one, “thim tarcintinaries does 
a dale for the thrade of Dublin, and no mistake.” 

“Oh, faix they do!” said the other. “And whin, 
with the blessin’ of God, we get home rule, sure 
we can haye as manny of thim as we plase.” 

An old woman, seeing a man pulling a young 
calf roughly along the road, exclaimed: 

“Oh, you bla’guard! That's no way to thrate a 
fellow-crather.” 

“Sure,” said a laborer to a young lady who was 
urging him to send his children to school, ‘I'd do 
anything for such a sweet, gintlemanly lady as 
yourself.” 

Again, the laborers on a large estate decided 
that it would be more convenient for them if they 
could be paid every week instead of every fort- 
night. One of their number was sent to place 
their proposition before the land-agent, and this 
was his statement: 

“If you plase, sir, it’s me desire, and it is also 
ivery other man’s desire, that we resave our fort- 
night’s pay lvery week.” 

An exasperated sergeant, drilling a squad of 
recruits, called to them at last: 

“Halt! just come over here, all of ye, and look 
at yourselves. It’s a fine line ye’re keepin’, isn’t 


ite” 
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COURTSHIP SUNDAYS. 
The Dutch November, like our own June, is 


the month of marriages, but the good people of | 


Holland are more businesslike in these matters 
than Americans are, and it is the usual thing with 
them to compress match-making in all its branches 
within this single month. The four Sundays of 
November mark the four stages of the courtship, 
and each is known by its individual name, as 
“Review,” “Decision,” “Purchase” and “Posses- 
sion” Sunday. 

On Rey ew Sunday in every village, the whole 
population lingers after church while the young 
people parade about, youths and maidens gazing 
at each other, but shyly forbearing to speak. 

Decision Sunday is a long step forward. After 
the service, each bachelor approaches the maiden 
of his choice with a ceremonious bow. He must 
be shrewd, for from her manner of responding he 
is to judge whether it is the part of wisdom or of 
danger to make further advances. 

If the test of Decision Sunday is safely passed, 
the suitor waits a week, and upon Purchase 
Sunday calls upon the parents of his beloved. 
‘With their approval, he may appear on Possession 
Sunday as a prospective bridegroom. 

November is chosen as the fittest month of the 
year because the hardest work of farming is over, 
and the comfortable time of gathering the harvest 
is the merriest season of all. Possibly, also, the 
Dutch lords of creation are not averse to having a 
wife to cook for them, and make them comfortable 
during the long winter. 


ee 


BEECHER’S FEE. 


The power of an orator can be largely measured 
by the degree of confidence which he inspires, and 
judged by this standard, Henry Ward Beecher 
must be reckoned among the greatest speakers of 
modern times. Men who heard him in the pulpit 
or talked with him out of it could not question 
the sincerity which showed forth in his face, his 
manner and his voice. 

Mr. Beecher was on a lecturing tour and Major 
Pond, his manager, was sitting beside him in the 
railway ear. Suddenly the preacher slapped his 
hand on the little watch-pocket of his trousers and 
drew forth a small envelope. For a moment he 
looked at it in surprise, then opened it and 
smiled. Presently he turned to his companion. 

“Major,” said he, “I married a great railroad 
magnate a few months ago, and as I was taking 
leave of him, he handed me an envelope, which I 
slipped in my pocket, unopened. That was the 
last I thought of it until to-day. Just now I 
opened it, and this is what I found.” 

The major took the envelope. Within it were 
five one-thousand-dollar bills. 
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A COMPLIMENT SPOILED. 


A funny little anecdote of the poet, Whittier, 
was recently related, which exemplifies charac- 
teristically both his considerate kindliness and 
the well-known defect of his vision. 

Ata pienie gathering on the banks of the Merri- 
mac he had chanced to stray along a wooded path 
at some distance from the rest of the compan 
when, coming up quietly behind two little girls 
their first teens who had also wandered aws 
from the others of the party, he overheard their 
conversation. Fourteen isa sensitive as wellas an 
awkward age, and one of the two, a tall, angular 
girl, was almost crying because she had heard 
one of the boys say she “looked like a guy in her 
new dress.” The dress was a rather bright red, 





| not distinguish between green and red. 


THE YOUTH’S 


anxious suspicions that it was unbecoming were 
thus cruelly confirmed. 

“What's this—what’s this?” Mr. Whittier broke 
in benevolently. “Thee needn’t mind what a rude 
boy says about it, Mary. Thee looks very well | 
indeed,”—Mary began to smile,—‘‘under the trees | 
here, and with that bough in thy hand. Why, 
Mary, thee fooks like an Oread!” 

Mary blushed with pleasure, and the poet, with 
a friendly nod, emphasized his pretty compliment. 
by repeating, “Like an Oread, Mary, dressed all 
in green. Does thee know what an Oread is?” 

Poor Mary! She was not very sure what an 
Oread was, but she knew only too well the color 
of her dreadful dress. She had forgotten that 
Mr. Whittier was partially color-blind, and could 


AMPLE PROOF. 


Vladimir Vassilievich Stassov, says the Atlantic, 
is the director of the Imperial Public Library in 
Russia, and has not only accomplished a vast 
amount of literary work, but has been identified 
for the last fifty years with the artistic and literary 
movement of the nationalist party in Russia. He 
has always had the strongest national feeling, and 
in that respect he differs widely from Tourgeniey, 
who has never been thoroughly in touch with the 
younger generation of his own countrymen. The 
two men were friends, but they never agreed. 


The subject of Poushkin was invariably danger- 
ous. Stassov did not admire the poet; Tourgeniev 
would not hear a word of disparagement of him. 
On one oceasion Stassoy called upon the novelist 
at his hotel, and found him suffering from gout, 
and Sonpequendy, in an irascible frame of mind. 
The talk drifted imperceptibly to Poushkin, and 
led to the usual dispute, in the course of which 
they chanced to agree upon some trifling point. 

Ssov called attention to the fact that for once 
their views coincided. At this Tourgeniev burst 
into a loud laugh, and heman to pace the room in 
his wadded jacket and wide plush shoes, waving 
his hand, and speaking in a tragi-comical voice: 

“Agreed, are we? Agreed, indeed! Why, if 
the moment should ever come ’in which I felt that 
I agreed with you about anything, I should rush 
to the window” (here he suited the action to the 
word, and shuffled to the window on his gouty 
feet), “fling it wide open and call to the passers-by: 


‘Help! help! Take me to a lunatic asylum! “I 
nae with Stassoy !’” 
here was a hearty laugh on both sides, and the 


evening ended, as one of them wrote, ‘In such a 
happy and genial mood as rarely happened with 
us two.” 


PURSUING THE ARGUMENT. 


Earnest of heart and soul as he was, John 
Wesley was not without a quiet humor, having its 
rise, perhaps, in his store of common sense. This 
it was which sometimes came to his aid, when 
even his eloquence did not suffice to accomplish 
his chosen work, 


“On Thursday, the 20th May [1742],” says his 
journal, “I set out. The next afternoon I stopped 
a little at Newport-Pagnell, and then rode on till I 
overtook a serious man with whom I immediately 
fell into conversation. He presently gave me to 
know what his opinions were, therefore 1 said 
nothing to contradict them. 

“But this did not content him. He was quite 
uneasy to know whether I held the doctrines of 
the decrees that he did. But I told him over and 
over we had better keep to practical things, lest 
we should be angry at one another. And so we 
did for two miles till he caught me unawares, and 
dragged me into a dispute before | knew where I 
was. He then grew warmer and warmer; told 
me that I was rotten at heart, and supposed I 
was one of John Wesley’s followers. I told him, 
‘No. Iam John Wesley himself.’ 

“Upon which he would gladly have run away 
outright. But being the better mounted of the 
two, I kept close to his side, and endeavored to 
show him his heart till we came into the street of 
Northampton.” . 

What a picture this is! The man who did not 
wish to be converted, straining to shake off the 
Wesleyan arguments! But Wesley is the better 
mounted, and he cannot do it, so they seamper 
into Northampton together. 





THE TRUTH OF A PROVERB. 


That a man who is his own lawyer has a fool for 
a client has often been admitted with much sorrow 
andexpense. A new instance of the old truth has 
recently been reported by a contemporary. 


Some years ago a Southern lawyer brought suit 
against the South Carolina Railroad for damages 
to his property. He lost the case in the superior 
court, but insisted upon carrying it to the supreme 
court, where he repr nted his own case, € 
began his argument b ing whimsically: “May 
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it please the court, there is an old French adage 
which says, ‘A man who is his own lawyer hath a 
fool for a client.’ ” 

The next week the supreme court pronounced 
its decision, which was adverse to the Southerner. | 
He was in Augusta at the time, but received tl 
announcement of his second and final disappoint- 
ment by means of a telegram sent him by a prom- 
inent judge, who was an intimate friend of his. | 

The telegram read as follows: “Judgment for 
defendant in error. French adage affirmed by 
supreme court.” 





THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE H. 


Among the many good stories of legal lights 
which Sir Edward Russell has told in his recent 
sone of a Serjeant 
Channell who had the English habit of hitting off 
his h’s. 









, and Ser Y ; | 
one side and Sir 
very time the former mentioned the ve: 
her the Ellen; every time the othe 
mentioned her he ealled her the Hele 
the judge, with quaint gravity, said: 

Stop! What was the name of the ship? I 
have it in my notes the £l/en and the Helen. 
Whieh is it?” 

Then Tre 













blandest and most fastidious manner: 
“Oh, my lud, the iP Was christened Helen, but 





made oyer from an elder sister’s, and her own, 


The bar grinned. er said, in his | 


she lost lier h in the chops of the Channell.” 





‘D was not very popular with the Eng- 









the latt half of the eighteenth 
s Fox expressed a common Spinton 
when he said, “I would not be my first for. 
of my second’ that is contained in my whole 
Answer, “Scotland.” = tf 


















COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade, 


Brass Band 


Instruments. Drums, Uniforms 
& Supplies. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations. FREE; it gives Mu- 
sic and Instructions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO. 


A Good Sign 


for & good garden in 1900 is to plant 
Maule's Seeds. Maule’s Seeds 
lead all, have done so for years and 
are as far ahead as ever in the race, 


PLANT 


MAULE'S SEEDS 


in 1900 and have the finest garden in your 
neighborhood. Our new oaSalogus, is 
the best seed book of the year. It con- 
tains hundreds of illustrations, four 
colored plates, up-to-date cultural di- 


rections and offers Seponco in joaeh 
lor 


prizes, It is free to 
PHILADELPHIA. 






























day. Address, 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 





which unlocks the best oppor- 
tunities in the Business World 
is the skilled use of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


because the chief demand is al- 
ways for Remington operators. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT , 827 Broadway, N.Y. 






All 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring 
Suits, *5. 


UR Spring Catalogue of 
Tailor- Made Suits and 
Skirts is now ready. We 

picture in it all of the newest 
styles, and will mail it free, 
together with samples of the 
materials, to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. 
No ready-made garments, but 
everything made to order; we 
show you exclusive things that 
cannot be found elsewhere. 

Our new Spring Catalogue 
illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
New Skirts in the latest 
Paris cut, $4 up. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 
made of double-face 
materials. 


erste Suits, and Skirts, 
pes Jackets, Riding 

labits, Golf Suits 

and Skirts. 


We also make finer gar- 
ments and send samples 
of all grades. We pay 
express charges every- 
where. Ii, when writing, 
you. will’ mention any 
particular kind or color 
of samples that you 
refer, we shall be glad to send you an assortment of the 

ind you wish. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and samples — we will send 

them to you /ree by return mail. | 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, | 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. | 
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Ask your Decorator for 


RICHARD E, THIBAUT’S « 
20th Century 


WALL PAPERS, 


600 artistic designs in the new- 
est colorings to select from. It 
will pay you to look at our sam- 
ples before you buy. Prices 
range from 5c., 6c., 7c. and up 
to 4oc. per roll. 


) 


A Representative Wanted in every town 
where our Wall Papers are not handled to sell on 
commission from large sample books. Write for 
Particulars. 


Established for over 20 years. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 


48-50-52 E, 13th St., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
The Largest Wall Paper House in the World. 





Nothing helps so 
to alter the dreary 
hue of 
Blue Mondays, 
Black Fridays and 
gray other days as 
a good bicycle 


FEATHERSTONE CATALOGUE FREE. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


First Hand 


Deal with the makers direct and secure 
handsome, staunchly built, latest style car- 
riages and high-grade harness, with only 
one moderate profit added to the cost of 
making:—Dealer’s Profits Cut Off. 

Our Catalogue will help you to choose 
from the biggest and fullest assortment of 
carriages, buggies, harness, robes, blankets 
and horse equipments. It accurately pic- 


tures and de- 
scribes all the 
many styles, 
and fully ex- 
plainsour meth- 
od of selling di- 
rect. Mailed free. 


THE COLUMBUS 
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watch. 
have careful 


inspection 
ws, SEND FOR 


AMERICAN 
BICYCLE CO., 





Not built like a dollar watch, but like a full-jewelled hundred-dollar 
There is not a bearing nor a part in the Sterling that does not 
before assembling 
Bicycle wears like a watch, too, if given the same care. 


STERLING 


.. WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT., 


501 N. Wells Street, CHICAGO. 




















the wheel. The Sterling 







CATALOGUE .... 











36 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
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|THE RIDE 
By Florence 


Josephine Boyce) 








When the snow is coming down, 
And the fences, bare and brown, 
Capping white, 
And there’s not a breeze to stir 
Flakes that held to branch and burr 
Through the night; 
Then there comes a happy feeling in the 
tTmemory of the day 
‘When I rode to school with father In the old 
pung sleigh. 


There was snow the same as now, 
Topping every branch and bough 
Through the wood; 
And the spruces seemed to be 
Each a giant Christmas tree 
Where it stood, 
Bent and hung with toy and doll, till I wished 
that I could stay, 
And would turn about and watch them from 
the old pung sleigh. 


Then the shapes along the walls— 
Queer old women holding shawls 
In their laps; 
And the tents without a door, 
And the balsam stumps that wore 
Pointed caps; 
And the tracks across the snow, where a 
squirrel frisked away 
‘When he heard the squeak and rattle of the 
old pung sleigh. 


There were thimbles you could see 
On the big thorn apple-tree 
Near the bars; 
And the flakes that fell about, 
As I held my mittens out, 
Looked like stars; 
And beside the road a hemlock reached its 
arms across the way, 
And would sift a shower on us in the old 
pung sleigh. 


And the lash on father’s whip, 
How it used to trail and dip 
In the snow. 
T can hear the chickadees 
Singing in the maple-trees, 
And I know 
From the pleasures of the present I would 
gladly turn away 
Just to ride to school with father in the old 
pung sleigh. 


——_—_+e»—_——_ 


**You Missed Your Chance.” 


HE truth that ‘“‘prevention is better 
than cure” comes home with 
supreme solemnity to the soul 
after a cure is no longer possible. 

Mrs. J. K. Barney, in the last 
report of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association, mentions the 
sorrow of a Western lady who 

accused herself of unfaithfulness. When young, 
this lady, a member of a Sunday school, conceived 





the idea of doing some special work, and watching ; 
her opportunity, succeeded in gathering about: 


her a Sunday class of five neglected street- 
boys. 

Unhappily, the motive of her undertaking 
lacked the Christian depth and consecration of a 


real missionary spirit. The effort cost something ; : 


it seemed heroic, and she felt proud of it. The 
impulse that sometimes diverts young society 
ladies into what is called “fashionable slumming” 


appears to have been the mainspring of the j, 
volunteer teacher’s work, rather than any ardent |: 


desire of usefulness or any high sense of respon- 
sibility. 

She was amiable, and the boys liked her, and 
she kept them together several years. But as 
she afterward confessed, in all those years she 
“never once talked with them individually about 
the solemn questions of life, nor even pledged 
them to total abstinence.” 

‘Then the young lady went away from home, 
and did not return until after five years. In her 
absence she had grown wiser, and her Christian 
character had developed in sensibility and prac- 
tical strength. 

She had often thought of her boys, and now 
her first inquiry was for them. They were no 
longer in the Sunday school. 

The old teachers told her they had ‘drifted 
away,’ the superintendent told her they had 
“drifted away.” 

Her search was a weary one, but she followed 
every clue till finally she met one of the five,a 
rough young fellow bloated with drink, driving a 
sorry-looking team. 

He was glad to see her, but evidently felt 
ashamed of his appearance. Sadly enough she 
looked at him, and asked after his four class- 
mates. 

‘Two of us is dead,” he answered, “two of us 
is in prison—and I aint worth savin’.”” 

She expostulated with him, and begged him 
with all earnestness to sign the pledge, but he 
shook his head. 

“You could ’a’ got me to do that once,” he 
said, ‘but it’s too late. You missed your chance 
with us boys, lady.” 

That teacher will never forgive herself for 


Satie ‘the, mS | 
FO SCHOO. \ 
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| Christian work half-done. She had not won the 
souls of those five street-boys, because she had 
only partly devoted her own. 


——_—_~o-—___. 


Spenser, the Poet. 


r | NHE COMPANION publishes from time to 
time brief biographies of noted men, which 
illustrate the periods of the world’s history 

‘in which they lived. No man’s life, probably, was 
| ever more significant of his time than that of the 
‘poet, Edmund Spenser. It was the hour of the 
i supreme flowering of English poetry and philoso- 
| phy, and Spenser, with other kings of thought, 
sat indoors and dreamed of fairy kingdoms and 
romance. But it was a time, too, of brutal rapacity 
and murder, and the poet went out and fought for 
plunder with the others, and gloried in the shed- 
ding of blood. 


He was & poor boy, in the Merchant Taylors’ 
School in London, when the struggle between 
Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots, was at its 
height. He heard foul talk upon the streets 
concerning one and the other, and possibly spent 
his holidays at Smithfield, Tanghing, at the wild 
dancers and clowns at the fair. le may have 
met sometimes in the lanes near the great abbey 
another boy, Will Shakespeare by name. 

‘When Spenser left school he entered Cambridge 


| him clothes, shoes or old books. But the poor 
sizar began to tell his marvellous stories in verse, 
and soon made his way up beyond them, an 

before he left college he began to be known as 
the English Poet. ere had been only one great 
Englis poet before him—Chaucer. 
fe made 


Sidney and Lord Leicester; and London pette 
and flattered its one bard. 

Bards cannot live on dreams, however, and a 
friend of Spenser’s, Lord Grey, who was sent to 
Treland by Elizabeth, took the poet with him as 
secretary, in order that he might better his 
fortunes. 

How this bettering of fortunes was accomplished 
is matter of history. The Irish lands were por- 
tioned out between the newcomers. Lord Grey 
officially reports the slaughter of their owners— 
“nearly fifteen hundred chlef men and_ gentle- 
Men, not counting the meaner sort, who were 
innumerable.” 

Spenser received his share of the land—a stretch 
of low, rich meadows. the bank of a stream 





| There he wrote the “Faérie Queene.” 


| He gained the ill will of the inhabitants by | 


urging wu against 
them. They set fire to his castle at night. He 
and his wife escaped to London where, after much 
' suffering, he dled, literally for “lack of bread.” 
He was the product of his age; his fancies were 
delicate and gentle, his acts, as we see them now, 
were harsh and cruel. 


mn the queen a cruel polic: 





Chinese Farms in New York. 


' | rate limits of the city of New York, to see 
| Chinese farmers, dressed In the costume worn 
engaged in cultivating Chinese delicacies with 
Chinese farm implements. The New York Eve 
ning Post says that there are seven Chinese farms 


by the ten thousand Chinese in the city and Its 
neighborhood. Four of these farms are at Astoria, 
and form what is undoubtedly the most pictur- 
esque Oriental spot in the cosmopolitan city. 
is more strikingly Chinese than anything in Mott 
Street. From his surroundings the beholder might 
imagine himself In one of the suburbs of Peking. 


The Chinese farmers wear exactly the same 
style of dress as their brethren at home. The hat 
is made of bamboo split and braided like straw. 
It {is shaped like a bell, and is flattened out with 
a broad brim, so that it answers for a hat and 
umbrella at the same time. The rest of the 
costume consists of a blouse made of coarse cotton, 
and trousers of the same. The feet are bare. 

These farmers disdain American implements, 
such as the plow, harrow and spade, They use 
those to which their ancestors have been accus- 
tomed for centuries, the most Important being a 
long, bamboo-handled hoe. With this they dig up 
the ground, pulverize it, shape it into beds, prepare 
the beds for planting, plant e seeds, and cultivate 
| the plants. The only other implement in use is a 
long, three-pronged fork shaped like a hoe. 

It ls twent years since the first Chinese farmer 
started a little truck-farin near Astoria. 
|. The Chinese farmer is unlike his American 
| brother in that he produces four times as much 
| froma plot of ground. Crop after crop Is raised 
a single season, the limits of the season being 
ended far beyond those recognized by the 
| American gardener. The soll of the Chinese farm 
is allowed no rest. It Is hoed and watered and 
weeded from morning till night, and the vegetables 
produced are consequently of a superior quality. 

The Chinese gardener believes in plenty of water, 
and after leading it through pipes under his beds 
to a water-barrel, he laborious! y lifts it out, buck- 
| etful by bucketful, and throws it over the growing 
plants. It would be useless for an agent to 
attempt to sell him a garden hose. 0 self- 
| respecting Chinese vegetable would grow if 
| sprinkled with such a Western contrivance. 











o-—__—_—_ 


Questions for a Country Boy 
to Answer. 


| 
| ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, one of the most 
{ B sagacious and practical of the world’s 
great statesmen, had the habit, it Is said, 
of reducing every puzzling problem in life to a 
series of written questions and answers. “When 
I can see them before my eyes I can master them,” 
he used to say. There are hundreds of boys and 
girls to-day on farms and in country villages who 
are eager to go to the nearest great city to “try 
their luck.” We offer a few questions for them to 
consider before making their decision. 


First: I am going to the city in the ho] 
making my fortune. Is there any duty at home 
on which J shall turn my back when I go; any 
duty weightier and more urgent than that of 
making my fortune? 

Second: For every dollar to be earned there are 
at least ten competitors in the city for one here 
in the country. hat qualities have I which will 
ensure me success over the other nine? 

Third: The Jack of all trades, or “handy man, 
who can turn his hand to anything, » ty not wanted 
in the city. He is speedil ‘ampled out of sight. 
Success is to be won only by the men best trained 
in their own trades or professions. What trade 
or profession have 1? What Broof have I given 
of special ability in any trade I have in mind, or 
that may scem attractive to me? 

Fo : Have I energy, skill, pleasing manners, 





as a sizar or serving clerk. Rich students gave | 


influential friends at court—Sir Philip | 


stood a little castle, the ruins of which still remain. . 


T is possible, without going beyond the corpo- + 


by the agricultural class in the Flowery Kingdom, | 
in that city which supply all the vegetables used | 


It, 


tact to win me a place where the crowd and the 
competition are 80 at? Or is my only qualifi- 
cation for town work discontent with home and 
village life and unfitness for work in the country? 

Fifth: At home I have the good-will and friend- 
ship given to my family and to me by people who 
have known me since I was born. This is a 
valuable capital, out of which happiness can be 
made to come. hat is there In the,city to atone 
for the lack of It to a poor friendless boy? Isn’t 
there some occupation in the village or the county 
town that I can secure, or cannot farming, wit 
energy and industry, be made to give me an 
adequate livelihood?’ 





These questions, if gravely considered, may lead 
a boy or girl of common sense to a wise chal 
one of the great turning-points of life. 


ce at 





By. Fanar Kemble. JSGhn3,0 77) 


I heard the words—straightway I stood 
In an old roadway winding through 

The hills of home, just where the wood 
Of pines broke black against the blue. 


Here four ways met beneath great trees. 

One hastened down Ghost Mountain’s ridge, 
One wandered, vagrant as a breeze, 

From where It crossed the little bridge 


Deep down within the dell, and one 
From some small clearing chanced to roam, 
And one, the last, through shade and sun, 
Led upward from my valley home. 


And by it I had climbed once more, 
To feel once more the old, divine 
Outwinging of the soul toward 
A far-off, heavenly mountain line. 


oo 


A Persevering Stowaway. 


HE domain of the tramp ends with the shore. 
{ Once on board ship, he ceases to be a tramp 
and becomes a stowaway. Then every 
man’s hand is against him far more than it ever 
was on terra firma. The stowaway is usually a 
ragged loafer, whu cannot even be forced to earn 
his salt. If he hides aboard a vessel bound for 


ship, the captain is fined one thousand dollars by 
the immigration authorities. Captains and stow- 
aways, therefore, are seldom on friendly terms. 
The captain of a British tramp steamer, plying 


an amusing story of a ncgro stowaway. 


after raising anchor a darky was discovered 
| Stowed away for'ard. He was set to work on the 
spot, and when we made Nombre de Dios, Central 


Ameriea, he was put ashore, greatly against his 
7 


“Captain,” he whimpered, ‘I like you berry 
much. I fo wif you.” 

“Not this 
we were scarcely out o! 
Santiago, before my unwelcome guest ap) 
{on deck, came delfberately up to me, anc 
with a low salaam: 

“Captain, I like you berry much. I go wif you.” 

This time I treated the fellow in more summary 


sight of land, bound for 
ared 


we reached the Cuban port was put ashore 
cargo, and then sailed for Baltimore, our home 
por ‘When we were among the Bahamas I was 
jumfounded to see my colored admirer walk up, 
solemn as usual, and say: 
“Captain, I like you berry much. 
I will admit that | was provoked. 
ship’s course, I directed her to a small istand near 
Fortune Island, and anchored. I had a jug filled 
with water and a flour-bag with ship’s biscuit. 
Then I ordered a boat lowered and landed m 
friend and his provisions on the little coral reef, 
from which he was certain to be rescued within a 
few hours by some fishing-boat. As I left him, the 
last words the ex-stowaway shouted were: 
“Captain, I like you berry much! 1 go wif you 


nex’ trip!” 
| J made his mark as a pianist, and who at ten 

began a concert tour of the United States, 
| which was interrupted by the Society for the 
j Prevention of Cruelty to Children, was by no 
means an unnatural, unboyish youth. With all 
his genius for work, he loved play as the natural 
| boy has loved it since boys were. The Criterion 


| relates this anecdote of him: 

During his stay at St. Petersburg, several years 
ago, he was summoned to play 
empress, and the hour named was three in the 

fternoon. It was a glorious winter day. The 

a Was & glistening sheet of ice, and skating 
x at its best. Immediately after luncheon 
#8 father found him dressing in hls best, as 
vere making ready to go to the palace. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded. 

“To play before the empress,” replied Josef. 

x you are not to 
“Three o’clock! —W! 
be too late to go skating! I’m going now.” 

He went. And it is not a surprise to any one 
who knows Hofmann to learn that he played for 

the ex-empress as soon as he reached the palace, 
and then went off and skated the rest of the 
afternoon. 


W 


———_—_<o»—___ 


A Real Boy. 
OSEF HOFMANN, who at the age of seven 










4 until three o'clock.” 
y, if I wait till then, it will 


eG tem: 


His First Rhinoceros. 


ILLIAM H. BROWN, author ef “On the 
South African Frontier,” had established 
his camp near ‘the caverns of Sinoia, in 


f Mashonaland, for six weeks of hunting. At dawn 


on the third morning his black boys ran to his tent 
exclaiming, in eager, subdued tones: “Inyama- 
zona, inyamazona '"? meaning, “Game, game!” 


I looked across the flat in front of our camp, 
and saw a huge rhinoceros walking leisurely along. 
I threw on my clothes, snatched my rifle, and ran 
up the river fo head him off. Slipping cautious] 
around to the place I expected him to pass, 
peered over the rise and down the flat. 
was no rhinoceros in sight. 

Turning about, I was astonished to see him 
staring at me not two hundred yards away. To 
my excited eyes he looked as large as an elephant. 

took cover behind mounds of earth, and finally 
reached an ant-heap within a hundred yards of 
the great beast. As he was walking toward me I 


There 





the United States, and makes his escape from the : 


| between the West Indies and this country, tells | 


We took a cargo of coal to 8t. Thomas, and soon | 


ou. 
is time,” 1 replied. with a laugh; but: 


fashion. He was kept a close prisoner, and when 7 


without ceremony. We spent several days shifting . 


I go wif you.” 
‘Changing the | 


efore the ex-> 
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' took aim at his right shoulder, but did not pull 
quickly as I should have done, and at 
; entered his alde, ‘i ‘aa the bullet 
‘o my ast ishment t mountain 
fl jumped ‘up and down like a bucking hoses esh 
| then ran ina circle as if chasing his tall = y 
As soon as he began these antics my natives 
( bolted for the timber, where they could ellmb 
trees. The rhinoceros now came on, puffing like 
a steam-engine. I expected him to run by me, 
and lay quiet, intending to give him a shot as he 
went past, but the first thing I knew he was 
coming straight forme. I gave him a shot in the 
chest, and had barely time to jump to one side 
before he was upon the mound, trampling the 
very spot where 1 had been lying. 
i le swung around to charge upon me at short 
| Yange, and as he turned I shot: him through the 
| lungs at four paces. He rushed straight forward 
for a hundred yards, then wheeled and once More 
started toward me. He had advanced but a few 
steps, however, when he fell dead. 


eg 
| Beecher’s Boyishness, 
HE following story was evidently not told 
T to illustrate ministerial dignity; but as an 
amusing anecdote of a great man who loved 
‘children, and shared their fun, {t could hardly 
remain untold. 


Dr. E. K. Cressey of Brooklyn Hills, L, I., says 
that one day, when he was a small boy, his mother 
left the house, cautioning him and his brothers to 
be quiet and not romp while she was gone. 

There was a hair-brush with which Mrs. Cressey 
was wont to punish violations of the domestic 
: statutes when any such occurred, and the young- 

sters promised to be good. Presently Mr. Beecher 

arrived to make a call upon the Cresseys, and 
found no one to receive him but ‘demure-looking 
boys. A flash of anticipation came into his eyes 
as he joyously told his young hosts to prepare for 
the romp of their lives. 

“But Mamma told us we mustn’t romp,” pro- 
tested the future doctor of philosophy. 

“PIL take all the responsibility,” replied the 
great preacher. 

‘When Mrs. Cressey neared the house on her 
return she heard indications of a small riot. 
Filled with indignation at this unheard-frebellion 
in her little republic, she rushed into the house, 
with words of rebuke trembling on her tongue. 

At the door she paused, petrified, Henry Ward 
Beecher was flat on his back on the floor, with a 
parcel of young Indians apparently dancing 3 
ghost dance on his prostrate form and emitting 
shrill yells. The appearance of the avenger 
instantly froze into silent consternation all the 
rebels except the arch-insurgent. Climbing to his 
feet, the unabashed clergyman sald: 

“Mrs. Cressey, I promised my friends here to 
: take all the responsibility for this outbreak, and” 
: (here he reached for the hair-brush and presented 

it to her with @ Chesterfieldiap bow) “I am ready 
: to take whatever is due them.” You may begin at 
once.” 

But for once there was an infraction of the laws 
in the Cressey household that was not punished. 
Mr. Beecher went unspanked. 





—_<o>—__——_ 


Getting ‘‘Even.”’ 


OME people are philosophical enough to 
accept defeat gracefully ; others nurse their 
wrath and waste much time in a mistaken 

effort to “get even.’” Of one of these latter a 
Chicago paper tells an amusing story. 


A man came to a Chicago hotel for one day, and 
took his dinner outside with a friend. When he 
came to pay his bill he found himself charged with 
‘a day’s board, dinner and all. He protested. 
The clerk tried to explaln that the American plan 
was based strictly upon time, and that if he chose 
to eat elsewhere it was his own lookout, but the 
man would not be pacified. 

He paid the bill under protest. Then he asked 
, if dinner was still on, and was informed that it 

lasted until nine in the evening. 

“Then I'll go and tackle it!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ve eaten one dinner, but I’m going to get my 
money’s worth out of this house, or perish in the 
attempt!”” 

He rushed into one of the dining-rooms, seized a 
bill of fare, and ordered qverything he could think 
of. When he finally got to the end of his tether, 
the waiter handed him a check for four dollars 
and ten cents. 

“What's that for?” he asked in surprise. 

“Your dinner, sir.” 

“But I have already Reld for my dinner in my 
bill,” he protested. ““I’m staying here on the 
American plan.” 

“Then you should have gone to the other dining- 
room,” said the waiter. “This is the European 
| Plan café.” 

The man paid the bill and walked out. His 
! feelings must have been heavy, both in bedy and 
| in mind. 





Hard Names. 


{ —_~»—___—_ 
N one of the Western cities where there is & 
: | considerable sprinkling of Polish inhabitants 
a couple came before a justice of the peace 
one morning to be married. 


The young man handed him the marriage license, 
| and the pair stood up before him. 

“Join hands,” said his honor. 

They did s0, and the justice looked at the 
docunient, which authorized him to unite in the 
| bonds of matrimony Zacharewicz Perczynski and 

Leokowarda Jenlinseika. 

,. “Hem! he said, clearing his throat. ‘“Zacha— 

han mek, do you take this woman,” and 80 
forth. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the young man. 

“Leo—h’m—er—ah—wicz, do you take this man 
| to be,” and so forth. 

“Yessir.” 

“Then I pronounce you husband and wife,” said 
his honor,—glad to find something that he could 
pronounce vend I congratulate you both on 
aving reduced those two names to one!” 


—<9>___ 


Against Betting. 


R. NEMO, a strong partisan, felt so sure ot 
the result of a November election in one 
of the states that he laid a considerable 

wager upon it—a fool’s argument, by the way— 
and lost. 


Still he gave no outward sign of disappointment 
till a few days before Thanksglv ing: 

Coming home one evening, he sald to his wife: 

“Nancy, have you made any arrangements for 
the Tuanksgiving dinner?” o 

“Yes,” she replied. “I have ordered a turkey-’ 

“Well,” he reloined, “suppose you countermand 
that order. We can get along with a chicken or 
two this year. I’d be content to eat the poorest 
old goose in the market—only it would make me 
feel as if I were a cannibal.” 

From which it would seem that the experience, 
although costly, had not been without profit. 
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WAS ys end 


aS. 


Tome oP Aaa Pore SOR ROEe tne roe Yer 


He 


& Yet stamped it quick while Jane, the nurse, direc 


Bre all that grandma saw/Within the letter 


And grandpa brought 


Dorothy Dixs \Jalentine Party. : 


Everybody knew Dorothy’s cousin, Fred Grant, was 
coming from the West to make her a visit. How 
could they help knowing, for she talked of nothing 
else from the time she arose in the morning until 
her curly head touched the pillow at night. It was, 
“When Fred comes” | am going to do this or that. 
You see, Dorothy thought a person coming hundreds 
and hundreds of miles, just to see one person, ought 
to have an extremely good time. 

Her mother agreed with her, and said, “As he is 
coming about February fourteenth, you will have to 
have a valentine party for him, so that he may be- 
come acquainted with your playmates.” 

Of course, Dorothy was delighted to do so, and 
twenty invitations were sent to her friends. Mamma 
Dix printed them on pink cardboard, and in the centre 
she pasted a blue heart. 


Dorothy Dix requests the pleasure of your company on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 14th, from three until seven o'clock. 


Dorothy slipped them into envelopes nearly cov- 
ered with dear little Cupids, then Mrs. Dix wrote the 
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Za 


Valent 


She liv in intr, Way, 
e lived off he cow tee away. 





One snowy; Plowy February day. 


You see he was a very little laddie, 


it home within his lg 


And found it harder far thanysghy play; 


= 


Wanted ah! so much—to write, ‘1 love you,” 


And tried, and cried a little, so they say 


Oe & 


All on a certain Pebruaryiday. 


ted 


ry 


Was C-AT; D-O-G, just that way, 
And she said it made her happy as a princess 
Se 


Thag/ nowy, blowy. February day. 


ive 


Alix Thorn 


names, and Andrew, the coachman, delivered them. 
Until the longed-for time arrived, twenty lads and 
lassies were on the tiptoe of expectation, feeling sure 
four hours of happiness awaited them; and they were 
not disappointed. Everything was beautiful, even the 
day bright and sunshiny; the afternoon was brimful 
of surprises which the young folks enjoyed as one 
by one they appeared. 


The first one was Dorothy, who represented the | 


Queen of Hearts, and a dear, sweet little queen she 
made, with her dress nearly covered with tiny red 
hearts, a necklace of hearts around her neck, and 
a crown of violets on her head; they were made of 
paper, with a large heart in front. 
troduced the quaint little figure standing by her as 
“my cousin from the far West.” He wore a robe of 
Canton flannel, having scattered all over it gilt hearts 
cut from paper. His crown glistened with glass beads 


She proudly in- | 


and diamond dust, and more than one was heard to ' 


remark that they looked “like real diamonds.” 
During the early part of the afternoon both Fred 
and Dorothy were dignified and stately, as a king and 
queen ought to be, but when the merry games began, 
they forgot, and dropping their royalty were like 








the rest of the crowd, only a fun-loving boy and girl. 

The best surprise of all was just before supper. 
The jingle of a bell was heard, and as they were 
wondering what it meant, in trotted Dorothy's big dog 
Chieftain, drawing a flower-bedecked cart, in which 


| was seated her small brother Carl, dressed as a 


postman, with a bag swung over his shoulder, filled 
to overflowing with valentines, enough for all; and 
how glad Dorothy was that each one thought his own 
the prettiest, for she “had found it such hard work 
to get twenty valentines, one just as lovely as the 
other.” 

| am glad to say that the supper was as nice as 
everything else. There were pmk plates to eat from, 
wax tapers burned under pink shades beside each 
plate, a cute candy Brownie looking pert and comical 
in his pointed cap. The cakes were heart-shaped, 
bearing the names of the different boys and girls; 
and last, but not least, was served pink ice-cream, 
with pink bonbon boxes to carry home. 

| almost forgot to tell you that Dorothy and Fred 


| each received a valentine from every one of the 


guests. What would you think of having forty val- 
entines to look at! RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





CURRENT: EVENTS 


THE SEIZURE OF GERMAN STEAMERS.— 
Count von Biilow, the German minister of 
foreign affairs, informed the Reichstag, January 
19th, that in response to the representations of | 
the German government England had released the | 
three steamers seized by British cruisers off 
the African coast, and had expressed regret for 
the incident and readiness to make compensation. 
Also, at the request of the German government, 
England instructed her naval officers not to molest, 
German vessels outside of the vicinity of the seat 
of war, and not to search German mail steamers 
on mere suspicion. 


GENERAL BULLER’S FLANKING MOVE- 





MENT north of the Tugela River has a double 
object. It is intended to effect the relief of Ludy- 
smith by attacking the investing Boer anny 
where it is not so strongly entrenched as on the 
south, and also to cut off retreat into the Free 
State. 


2 


General Warren commands the division 


and west. There was almost 
rocky hillocks or “‘kopjes’”’ on the 
- , 20th, 2ist and 22d of January, 
during which the Boers slowly 
yielded to the British assault, but 
the ground is so precipitous that 
little progress was made. An 
GENERAL WARREN. attuck wus made on the night of 
January 23d upon Spion Kop, the strongest Boer 
position, and was successful; but the extent and 
consequences of the victory were not known at 
the time our record closes. 


FRANCE AND CHINA.—The sequel of the 
recent collisions between French and Chinese 
troops in one of the southern provinces of China, 
to which reference was made in this column last 
week, was a demand from France for territory 
and indemnity, to which the Chinese government. 





was forced to accede, under threat of a bombard- | 


ment of Canton. The extent of this concession 
is not reported, but it will extend northward the 
control the French now exercise over Tongking. 

ALL ABOUT A SINGLE Worp.—The race 
feuds in Austria-Hungary, which block legisla- 
tion and seriously threaten the stability of the 
empire, are now largely con- 
centrated upon a single word. 
The burning question is 
whether Czech soldiers must 
answer hier at roll-call, or 
may be permitted to say zde. 
The words mean the same 
thing, but zde is Czech and 
hier German, and the recogni- 
tion of Czech as an official | 
language is involved. The 
Czech soldiers have insisted on answering zde, 
but the emperor decrees that they must say hier. 


PROMOTIONS OF GENERAL OFFICERS.— 
By nomination of the President, confirmed by 
the Senate, several of the general officers who 
have distinguished themselves in the Philippines 
haye been promoted. Brigadier-General J. C. 
Bates has been made major-general of volunteers ; 
Brigadier-General Lloyd Wheaton, who com- 





GEO. w. STEVENS, 


manded the troops which landed in northwest 


Luzon in November, has been made major-general 
by brevet ; and the rank of brigudier-general has 
been conferred on Col. S. M. B. Young and 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur MacArthur.  Lieut.- Col. 
William Ludlow also has been made brigadier- 
general in recognition of his services as governor 
of Havana. The lamented General Lawton was 
to have been among the officers promoted; it is 
said that his commission was being prepared on 
the very day that he was killed at Sun Mateo. 


A New “Mopvus Vivenp1.’’—The disputed 


question of the extent of French rights on the: 


Ps shores of Newfoundland was 
& regulated by a “modus vivendi” 

3 x between England and France, 
aes? ca which expired on the first of 





0 January. The arrangement 
was not satisfactory to the 
\ 
R. D. BLACKMORE. 
pired; but England has agreed with France to 
extend the arrangement one year. 


Recent Deatus.—John Ruskin, the emi- 
nent English author and art critic, author of 
“Modern Painters,” “The Stones of Venice” 
and othey important works, died 
at London, January 20th, aged 
81 years.—Richard D. Black- 
more, the English novelist, 
author of “Lorna Doone’ and 

hy other widely read stories, died 
Jers Ae} » January 21st, at the age of 75. 

A ——George W. Steevens, the 

sons asin, brilliant young war correspond- 
ent, author of “With Kitchener to Khartum” 
and other records of war and travel, died of fever 
at Ladysmith, January 15th, at the age of 30. 
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FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused th the Death of 
the World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was 
a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and history further records 
that his favorite dish was fried onions; his 
death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed 
| also, was probably caused from his excessive 
| indulgence of this fondness for the odorous 
vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact, has many medicinal qualities 
of value, but it would be difficult to find a 
more indigestible article than fried onions, and 
to many people they are simply poison; but 
the onion does not stand alone in this respect. 
Any article of food that is not thoroughly 
digested becomes a source of disease and dis- 
comfort, whether it be fried onions or beef- 
steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion. Some 
stomachs lack peptone; others are deficient in 
gastric juice; still others lack hydrochloric 
acid. 
| The one thing necessary to do in any case 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements of | 
| digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing | 
does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Doctor Richardson, in writing a thesis on 
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risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia, shown by boo “The Cure of Rupture.” 
gas on stomach, 
difficult breathing, as well as for all other forms 
of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is to 
take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal. I advise them because bey 

contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 

of valuable digestives, which act promptly upon 
the food eaten. I never knew a case of 
indigestion, or even chronic dyspepsia, which | 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.’’ 

Cheap cathartic medicines, clz 
dyspepsia and indigestion, can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indiges- 
tion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States 
Canada sells Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, 
they are not only the safest and most suc 
ful, but the most scientific of ¢ 
indigestion and stomach 
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in BicycLe- Ripine.— 


BRAIN FORCE 
Messrs. R. E. and C. Crompton recently pre- 
sented to the Cycle Engineers’ Institute at 
Birmingham the results of a remarkable inves- 
tigation concerning the efficiency of the human 


body considered as a motor. Heretofore the body | 
has generally been treated as analogous to a heat 
engine, work being obtained from it through | 
chemical action on the muscles. But the Messrs. 
Crompton believe they have demonstrated that 
the greater part of the energy-yielding processes 
go on within the brain, or in the nervous system 
directly connected with the brain. In bicycle- 
riders they find that the greatest waste is from 
the brain and nerves, and not from the muscles. 
The nerve waste, they aver, is proportional to 
the number of times that the nerve centres 
energize the muscles in order to make a stroke, 
and hence the craving for high gears, which 
diminish the number of strokes and thus econo- 
mize the nerve waste. They advocate, instead 
of high gearing, an increase in the length of the 
cranks, for the purpose both of reducing the 
number of strokes and of increasing their effi- 
ciency. = | 
AN ANCIENT AMERICAN Lizarp.—The 
American Museum of Natural History has 
recently acquired a very complete skeleton of a 
mosasaur from Kansas, the study of which has | 





led Dr. H. F. Osborn to the conclusion that | 
these gigantic animals are a very ancient marine 
offshoot of the order of the lacertilia or lizards, | 
and that they constitute a distinct subdivision of | 
that order. This particular specimen is called 
the ram-nosed tylosur, and a careful restoration, 
showing its probable appearance in life, has been 
made by Charles Knight. It wasa very powerful 
swimmer when it dwelt in the ancient sea that 
covered Kansas. It was about 29 feet long. 


Snockinc THE EARTH.—The revelations 
at Professor Milne’s observatory on the Isle of 
Wight of the manner in which earthquakes send 
their impulses thousands of miles through the 
frame of the globe are a source of ceaseless 
wonder. In September last Professor Milne’s 
instruments detected remarkable tremblings of 
the earth on the 3d, 10th, 17th, 20th and 23d. 
Since then he has traced the origin of the shakings | 
on the first three days named to Alaska, on the | 
20th to Asia Minor and on the 23d to Japan! 
But every earthquake does not thus set the globe | 
in a tremble, for the shocks at Darjeeling, in 
India, on September 25th and 26th were not felt | 
at the Isle of Wight, the reason being, Professor | | 
Milne thinks, because those shocks were due to | 
local landslips. a | 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN ASTRONOMICAL | 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—Mr. J. A. Brashear, the 
telescope- maker, prepared some photographic 
plates with curved instead of flat surfaces for 
picturing the expected meteor shower last No- 
vember. The curvature was intended to increase 
the area of sky included in the photographs. 
Although the meteors failed to appear in any 
large number, Mr. Brashear obtained photographs 
of the stars of great excellence, and covering an 
area 10 times as great as-could be pictured on an 
ordinary plate having a flat surface. 


NATURE’S DRAINS.—A careful survey of the | 
underground watercourses in the carboniferous | 
limestone district of Yorkshire, England, has | 
revealed the fact that there exists in that county 
an extensive system of subterranean streams, 
many of which issue miles away from the points 
called ‘‘sinks,’’ where the water drained from the 
surface enters the rocks. Similar phenomena in 
other parts of the world, not yet so carefully 
investigated, occur on a much larger scale, and | 
recent studies of the ocean bottom near the border | 
of continents have shown that rivers of consider- 
able size sometimes enter the sea beneath the 
surface. = 


Docror Sorsy’s NATURAL THERMOME- 
vTER.—A writer in Knowledge describes a won- | 
derful sapphire, which led the celebrated Doctor 
Sorby to the discovery of the nature of the liquid 
sometimes found enclosed in the cavities of 
crystals. The gem in question contained a 
tube-shaped cavity, a quarter of an inch long 
and an eighteenth of an inch in diameter, which | 
was so regular in its bore that it served, by means 
of the liquid partially filling it, for a thermometer. 
The contained liquid half filled the bore at 50°| 
Fahrenheit, and completely filled it at 89°. A 
study of the rate of expansion of the liquid led 
Doctor Sorby to the conclusion that it must be 
carbonic acid. 


DEER ON RAILROAD TRACKS.—A curious 
fact in a recent annual report on the operations 


of the railroads of Sweden, is that 30 deer were | 


struck by trains, while the numbers of cows and 





horses struck were respectively only 18 and six. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly eRe. of eight pages. Its subscription 
1,75 a year, payment in advance. 
‘Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single meekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
luring the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office, We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 





tions. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
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Hank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
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celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, ean be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when 2 subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-ofice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the yi 
strangers should not be made. [f subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk, 
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UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 


} | 'T is often difficult, when a person is 

found unconscious, to determine the 
eause of the condition. Yet this 
determination is of the greatest 
importance, since upon it must 
depend the treatment, and perhaps 
the life, of the sufferer. 

Of course, this is a task for the 
physician, and it is often one that 
taxes his acumen to the utmost; but 
there are certain signs which every 

re Es one may learn to know, and so be 
prepared to prevent possible maltreatment before 
the physician arrives. 

The chief causes of a sudden loss of conscious- 
ness are apoplexy, Bright's disease, diabetes, 
drunkenness, opium-poisoning, injury to the head, 
epilepsy and fainting. 

A person found unconscious should be placed 
on his back, the clothes, especially those about 
the neck, should be loosened, and he should have 
plenty of air, curious spectators being kept at a 
distance. 

If the breath smells of alcohol, the first thought 
is that the man is drunk; but it is most unsafe to 





assume this to be the case without corroborative , 


evidence. The man may have taken a drink just 
before the accident befell him; or he may have 
been slightly drunk, and in that condition he nay 
have had a stroke of apoplexy or have fallen or 
been struck a blow on the head ; or some bystander 
may have poured whiskey down his throat with the 
mistaken idea of helping him. 

The head should first be examined to see if the 
skull is broken, if there is a wound of the scalp, 
or if blood 1s coming from one of the ears, which 
is a sign of a fracture of the buse of the skull. 

Note should be taken of the breathing. If it is 
very slow, six or eight times or less in a minute, 
the probability is that the case is one of opiuin- 
potsoning. If the respiration is rather slow and 
snoring, with blowing out of the lips and of one 
cheek, apoplexy or concussion of the brain may 
be suspected. 

In unconsciousness resulting from Bright’s 
disease the breathing Is usually more rapid and 
not noisy, and in that resulting from diabetes the 
inspiration is slow and prolonged, while expiration 
is short and quick. 

A drunken man can usually be aroused tempo- 
rarlly if spoken to in a loud voice or pricked with 
a pin, and the same is true of one suffering from 
Bright’s disease; but in apoplexy and opium- 
poisoning the unconsciousness is usually complete. 

Unconsciousness may be hysterical in its nature, 
and may simulate any of the types mentioned 
above. A dash of cold water in the face will often 


restore consciousness with great rapidity in such | 


a case. 
SS 


A ROYAL ARCHITECT AND GARDENER. 


Kings are generally supposed to owe their 
distinction to their exalted position. It is said of 
King Leopold of Belgium, however, that if he were 
not King of the Belgians, he would be king among 
architects or among landscape-gardeners. 

His taste in these directions is probably more 
marked than his taste for ruling, for it is well 
known that he detests the ceremonials of royalty, 
and is never so happy as when inspecting and 
correcting designs for a new building, or planning 
the laying out of an estate. 

Brussels has much cause to be grateful to him 
in this respect, since it is to the keenness of his 
eye for the beautiful in landscape that she owes 
many of her open spaces from which delightful 
views of the surrounding country can be obtained. 

The summer palace of the King and Queen of 
the Belgians {s at Lacken, a suburb of Brussels. 
It is an estate of about three hundred acres, and 
the park and grounds plainly show the influence 
of the king’s love of horticulture and floriculture. 
They have been so beautifully laid out that they 
are the pride and delight of his subjects. The 
king himself superintended the opening of every 
glade and the arrangement of every group of 
trees, 

Since the queen shares with her husband a great 


ment of money to | 
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"fondness for flowers, and since Lacken is her 
favorite residence, it is not surprising that the 
conservatories there are said to be the finest 
private conservatories in the world. They were 
begun In 1874, and have been added to from time 
to time since. 

Just now the king’s occupation is one after his 
own heart. He is laying out his new property at 

; Villetranche, in the French Riviera. 


= HER DOGS. 


Summer in Dawson, says the Independent, 1s 
delightful, and even the winters, declare those who 
have stayed there In that season, are glorious. 
Many are the stories told about the wondrous 
beauties of the trail over the ice and the White 





Pass, where even women have gone, handling 
their dogs, from day to day, as the men handled 
theirs. Every man and woman there has a story, 


all interesting and some thrilling. 


| “I used to like to start out first in the morning,” 

said a Detroit woman, “Once, as [ hurried my 
| dogs down the trail in the gray dawn, I saw three 
| stray animals romping on the way. Now, if you 
| ecatel up with a stray dog on the trail, he is yours; 
| so, my heart fluttering with joy, I began whistling 
to the half-wild creatures. 

“At first they paid no attention to me, but kept 
romping and leap-frogging up and down the trall. 
I slowed up my team and put myself in front, the 
better to make my peace with the renegades. 
|__ “When we had come within a hundred yards of 
them they stopped playing, sat down and stared 
at us. I whistled agafn and they all ran. How 

foolish I felt when it suddenly dawned on me that 
, [had been trying to harness three wild wolves!” 














AFRICAN IDEAS. 


‘When the Arabs of the Sudan first saw the fire 
horses of the railway they believed them to be 
alive, and to be harnessed by the magic of the 
infidel to the long train of cars. One of their 
sheiks, impressed by the seeming cruelty of the 
whole affair, uttered an impassioned remonstrance 
against making so small an engine draw so huge 
, a train. 


| The Windsor Magazine records the stran; 
impression made upon the mind of the simple 
Matabele when down at the other end of the Cape 
to Cairo line they were first confronted by a 
locomotive. They were certain that the strange 
machine was worked by the labor of an indefini 
number of oxen, which, they assumed, were shut 
up inside. 

| Avhen the engine stopped, they gathered in 
| curious crowds, waiting to see the door open and 
the oxen come out, nor could they for many days 
be persuaded that the power of the locomotive 
gaine from any other source than the strength of 

le OX. 





CAN IT BE SO? 


A thoughtful observer, who took refuge one cold 
morning in the ‘“‘smoker” rather than stand up for 
ten miles in a crowded car, reports a conversation 

i between two half-grown boys sitting in front of 
‘him. 


| It was a suburban train, and as the car gradu- 
1 ally. filled, the two boys began to look about them. 
| “Bob,” sald one of them, “wouldn't it be the 
' polite thing for you or me to get up and let that 
entleman that’s standing have a seat?” 

“Maybe it would,” replied “Bob,” settling him- 
self more comfortably in his seat, “but you don’t 
have to be polite in a smoking-car.” 

‘Were the boys shrewd observers of smoking-car 
manners? Does the tobacco habit tend to blunt 
the finer sensibilities, when gregariously followed? 
Or is the average smoker mere at kind of 
; man?” Or was Bob mistaken? 0 shall say? 


DIDN'T FIND OUT. 


As showing how inquisitive persons are right- 
eously discomfited sometimes, at the very 
moment when information seems within their 

| reach, we quote this dialogue from an unidentified 
source: 


“What a beautiful lounge!” 
“Yes. That’s a birthday present from my ; 
husband. He always gives me a present that | 
| costs him as many dollars as I am years old.” | 
| _“That’s nice of him. It reconciles one to grow- 
| Ingold. By the way, I have a lounge at home like 
: that, but not nearly as fine, and we paid thirty- 
, el ht dollars for it.” 
| “Is that all? This—this didn’t cost nearly as 
much as that.” 





A REPUBLICAN HAT. 


The story below, taken from the New York 
Tribune, proves that when poetry is in, wit is not ' 
necessarily out: 


Michael Joseph Barry, the poet, was appointed | 
@ police magistrate in Dublin. AnIrish-American 
was brought before him, charged with suspicious 
conduct, and the constable, among other things, | 
swore that he was wearing a ‘“‘Republican hat.” 

“Does our honor know what that means?” 
inquired e prisoner’s lawyer of the court. 

“I presume,” said Barry, “that it means a hat 
without a crown.” \ 


A SIMPLER METHOD. 


Not long ago an old lady of Boston remarked to 
her grandson: 

se peaking of the yacht-races, how long has that 
eup been in this contr 

“Oh, since 1851, I believe,” he answered. 

“And those Englishmen coming over here after 
it all the time?” 


“Yes.” 
“Gracious! I should think it would be cheaper 


for them to club together and buy a new cup!” 


HALTING SERVICE. 


In the “Reminiscences” of Miss M. Betham 
Edwards is the retort of a boy hired to do the | 
dirtier work about the kitchen. Evidently he was 
not destined to rise. At least, he had no idea of 
making his toil his religion. 

One day the farmer’s wife, seeing him dawdling 
over his work, took up a knife and showed him 


: how to clean it well and quickly. 
“Ah, but, ma’am,” said he, “you do it so because 


COMPANION. 
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An Esoteric Pig. 


of ON'T get into mischief !”’ called mamma 
from the carriage. 
David and Alberta, on the gallery, 


merely nodded. This was one of the moments 
when they feared to trust themselves to speech ; 
their emotions were too near the surface. They 
had not known how intensely they longed to go 
for a drive on this particular Sunday afternoon 
until they saw the carriage disappearing among 
the trees, and their desire was aggravated by 
the knowledge that, as David expressed it, they 
vouldn’t have gone even if they hadn’t wanted 
to go. Papa had brought guests from the city to 
spend Sunday, and the carriage was full. 

They stood, rigid with self-control, at the top 
of the gallery steps for some minutes after the 
sound of the wheels had died away. Alberta 
was a very fat little girl, and David had freckles. 

The air was still and sweet, the waters of the 
lake sparkled beneath the afternoon sun. A 
small pig, which had strayed into the yard when 
the gate was opened for the carriage, rooted up 
the grass near the fence. David felt that the 
situation demanded from him a semblance of 
manly resignation. 

“Watch me hit that pig!” he said in a careless 
tone, as if he had not given the departure of the 
carriage a moment’s thought. 

He had a smooth stone in his hand, and he 
hurled it hard toward the fence. Alberta obe- 
diently watched its flight through the air, but 
with indifference— David was always throwing 
stones! The next instant both she and David 
jumped. The stone hit the pig in the middle 
of the forehead, and the pig went down like a 
tenpin, and did not get up any more. 

David and Alberta uttered no sound, but urged 
by a common dread, went down the steps hand 
in hand and across the grass. Their anxiety 
was so keen that they could not run; they 
walked rapidly, and David’s freckles stood out 

The pig was lying motionless upon its side, 
and the blood trickled from the gash in its 
forehead. 

“Goliath wasn’t in it with this pig!” said 
David, pride in his exploit overcoming, for the 
moment, the fear of consequences. 

“Such a little pig!” moaned Alberta. - “It 
wasn't very dirty, like the other pigs; it was 

quite smooth and clean. 
O David! How could 
you? How could you?” 

“How could 1? How 
could I?” cried David, 
fiercely. “I didn’t know 
the stone would kill it, 
did I? I didn’t even 

know it would hit it!” 

Alberta went down on 
her knees and touched 
the pig softly with the 

tips of her fingers, say- 
ing, “Piggy! piggy!” in 
a coaxing tone. 

“Don’t be a goose, Alberta! 
from there! 


Get up 


Don’t you see? And what’s more, it 


eg 
belongs to Old Jacobs. All his pigs are f 


clean like that.’” 

At this information Alberta arose and 
clung to her brother’s arm. Old Jacobs 
was a man with a wooden leg and a face 
like a dried apple. He lived in a tumble- 
down house, and more than once he had 
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corner of the tool-house, to avoid being seen by 
the servants. 

“You're a mean, disobliging pig! You’re a 
regular pig—that’s what you are! It’s your 
fault if we get punished, and that old man chases 
us. Why didn’t you move when David threw 
that stone, you lazy, lazy, lazy —” 

Alberta’s anger had risen, and she slapped the 
pig emphatically with a switch at each repetition 
of “lazy,” and finally pulled its tail. Three 
times Alberta pulled the pig’s tail, and the third 
time something crackled. Alberta let go hastily, 
but the tail had lost its curl. It was limp, and 
had a disjointed appearance in the middle. 

Alberta tried to curl the tail over her finger, 
but it uncurled itself wearily and drooped as 
before. Then Alberta tied the tail in a knot, 
and went and sat on the other side of the tree, 
where she could not see the pig. When David 
came back with the spade she ran to meet him, 
but she did not tell him what she had done. She 
felt, somehow, as if the pig belonged to David, 
and she had reason to know that he was always 
disagreeable when people injured his possessions. 

They dug a shallow hole, and as they laid the 
pig in it, David said, 
with a sigh, “I shall 
never dare to throw a 
stone again !”” 

If there was regret 
in his voice there was 
pride as well. Alberta 
hastily kicked the earth 
into the grave around 
the tail part of the pig. 

“Keep out of this, 
will you? I’m burying 
this pig!” said David. 
He shovelled in the 
earth and patted it 
down. 

“Graves always have 
mounds over them,” objected Alberta, stoutly. 

“This one doesn’t,” said David, ‘not if I have 
anything to say about it. Perhaps you’d like 
a gravestone, so Old Jacobs could come over 
and read who’s dead! You’re such a goose, 
Alberta!” 

The children arrived in the yard just as the 
carriage came through the gate. The episode of 
the pig had occupied them during an hour and a 
half. They trembled lest some one should ask 
them how they had amused themselves; but one 
of the guests, a young college man, was talk- 
ing about transmigration of souls, and nobody 
noticed that David and Alberta had a particu- 
larly modest, be-seen-and-not-heard manner. 

“Curious idea, isn’t it?’’ said the young man. 
He was treating the subject flippantly, but the 
children didn’t know that. “I wonder if it had 
any connection with the fact that some people 
do look like animals? There’s a professor at 
college, with long mustaches and a round chin, 
the very breathing image of a walrus. We 
fellows always call him that. And then, on the 
other hand, there’s my chum has a dog, and I 
always declare the soul of a 
parson is encased in that dog, 
the most sanctimonious, pious- 
looking animal I ever saw.”” 

“The soul of a man in a dog! 
How?” asked David. 

“There is a theory,” said 
the young man, who had not 


It’s dead—plain, flat dead! gag 


“DAVID DROPPED THE PAIL AND RAN.” 


chased the children when he found them walking | learned to simplify his language, “there is a 


through his field. 

“What are we going to do?” asked Alberta. 

“We're going to bury it.” 

“Now? Right now?” 

“Yes, this very minute, else we won’t be 
through before they come back from their drive. 
You take its hind legs, and I’ll take the front 


theory, Master David, which obtains among a 
certain sect, that our souls, when we die, are 
born into other bodies, and according to their 
deserts, they go up or down in the scale of 
creation. Some believe that human souls are 
imprisoned in the bodies of animals.” 

Alberta’s eyes began to dilate, and she came 


ones. And don’t make a noise when you pass! and stood beside the young man’s chair. 


the kitehen.”” 

They had to set down their burden and rest 
several times, but at last they laid it beneath a 
tree in a field some distance from the house, and 
David went back to the kitchen for a spade. 
Alberta would have grubbed in the loose, sandy 
soil with her fingers, but. David admonished her 
virtuously, saying, “Sit still under the tree 
and be quiet! Mamma said not to get into 
mischief.” 

So Alberta sat under the tree and waited. Her 
feelings for the pig had undergone a change since 
she had been obliged to carry it through the fields 
in the hot sun. Reverence and pity had given 
way to indignation. 

“I don’t believe you are dead at all! 
Sue only making believe. You are a horrid, 
Theavy little thing! Yes, you are!” 

She could see David stealthily skirting the 
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“But these things are not tru id David, 
fixing upon his instructor a stern gaze in which 
conviction was nicely blended with uncertainty, 

“I cannot prove that it is not true,” said the 
young man. He lifted Alberta upon his knee, 
and smiling at her, said: ‘“‘Acecording to present 
indications I think my friend Alberta is going 
to be a nice little pink and white pig—next 
time.” 

“Ow-w!” said Alberta, in a loud tone of 
anguish, and rolled off the young man’s knee. 

“Why, Alberta! What a horrid noise! I'm 
surprised at you!"’ said mamma 

“With a curly tail!’ continued the young man. 

“Ow-w!” said Alberta, louder than before, 
and fled from his presence 

“I’m sorry,” laughed the young man. “TI sup- 
posed of course she would take it as a joke.” 


“T don’t understand it,” said mamma. “Alberta 








“THe Pio! THB PIG!’ 





is usually so good-natured about being teased. 
David!” But David had also disappeared. 

The children kept out of the way until almost 
supper-time. Then mamma discovered that the 
cook needed extra milk, and David was called to 
go on a borrowing errand to a neighbor’s. His 
way lay through the field in which the pig was 
buried, and he called Alberta to go with him. 

Alberta came with alacrity, but when she 
looked out into the dusk, she said: “I don’t think 
I want to go.” 

“You must!” said David, grasping her wrist. 
‘What are you afraid of? Nothing is going to 
hurt us, and suppose something should, you’d 
feel very wicked if you let me go alone. If we’re 
together one of us can holler.” 

“O David!” she said, but she let him lead her 
through the back yard into the field. The grass 
and the ‘trees were whispering together in the 
twilight as the children walked along a cow- 
path, swinging the milk-pail between them. 
The tree beneath which they had buried the pig 
was at the far end of the field, beside the very 
bars through which they must pass. The frogs 
were beginning to croak, and a bat swooped low 
over the children’s 
heads. 

“What is that over 
by the tree?” said 
Alberta. 

“Nothing!” an 
swered David, stout- 
ly. “Hurry up!” 

“Yes, it is some 
thing, David! It’s 

> ‘White, and—and—it’s 
; moving—Da-a-vid !” 

“Come on!” said 
David, but he ad- 
vanced cautiously. 
Something white was 
really standing by the 
tree. Yes, it moved. The children stood still. 

“Shall we go home before it sees us?” whis- 
pered Alberta, 

“N-no!” replied David, reluctantly. “If we 
go home, they’ll say we only imagined it, and 
then they’ll come back with us and there won’t 
be anything here, and that young man’ll guy us.”’ 

“But there is something there! We see it!” 
insisted Alberta. 

“T’ve seen things before that weren’t there,” 
said David. “Come on!” 

“I'll stay here and holler,’’ suggested Alberta. 
“You know I came out to holler.” 

David gave her a look which pierced the dusk 
like an electric spark. Alberta quailed before it, 
and allowed herself to be led on. 

A young white goat, with its forefeet up against 
the tree, was munching the tender leaves of a 
vine that twined about the trunk. The hind 
feet of the goat were upon the pig’s grave. 

The children were obliged to come quite near 
in order to see what the white thing was, and 
they experienced a shock on not finding the 
traditional ghost. The next instant they turned 
and looked at each other. 

“Trans—trans—?” whispered Alberta. 

David nodded. 

“What shall we do?’”’ she asked. 

David seemed doubtful, but the goat decided 
for them. Hearing a movement and a whisper- 
ing, it turned its head and got down on all fours. 


It was hemmed in triangularly by the tree, the | 


fence and the children. It did not hesitate; 
it went for the children at once. David 
dropped the pail and ran. In the middle of 
the field Alberta fell, and the goat reached 
and attacked her before David could drag 
her to her feet and pull her along again. 

“OQ David! It’s a real goat!” gasped 
Alberta, as she ran. “It bunted me, and it has 
horns. O-o-h! Every little while it gives me 
another bunt. Keep it off! Oh!” 

“Shoo! shoo! Get out! If you weren’t so 
fat you could run faster—and so could I!” said 
David, addressing Alberta and the goat indis- 
criminately. ‘‘Of course it’s a real goat. What 
did you think? It’s a dead pig, but’”—David 
was puffing between his words—‘‘its spirit has 
Tisen into a live goat.” 

“J—I—thought it was a ghost!’’ said Alberta, 
clinging to David’s hand. 

“You're all mixed up in your mind,’’ said 
David, “but if you get mixed up in your legs 
again I can’t save you. Ah! he bunted me 
then. Kick out behind when you run.” 

“How’ll we—the—gate?” said Alberta. 

“Left it open! If you’d shut up you could 
run faster,”’ 

They came through the gate, but the goat 
came, too. They ran up the steps into the hall, 
and still the goat pursued. David had kicked 
its shins, and it v 
the pig! the 









shrieked Alberta, casting 





herself upon her mother. “Keep it off, oh, keep 
it off!” 

“My dear child, it isn’t a pig. It’s a goat,” 
said mamma. “Why, Alberta, you are almost 
purple!’’ 

The young man was holding the goat by the 
horns, and David was glaring at it and gasping 
for breath. 

“It's a pig,” wailed Alberta, “and it’s rizzur- | 


rectioned into a goat!” 
“David, you have been frightening your sister,” 
said mamma. 


“No, ma’am, IT have not!” cried David, able | 


this once to refute the familiar charge. 


III. 


“Then what is all this about a pig?” asked 
Papa. 

“It was this afternoon,” began David, facing 
his fate likea man. “And you know I never do 
hit things when I throw stones, so how was I to 
know? And it hit the pig right in the head, and 
the pig didn’t even have time to do any dying, it 
was just dead, zzipp!—like that !”” 

The young man chuckled, and the goat made a 
dash at David, but was restrained by Alberta’s 
skipping-rope, which had been converted into a 
temporary leash. 

“Then we buried it under that old tree in our 
field,” continued David. 

“And I—and I—” interrupted Alberta, “while 
David went for the spade, I pulled its tail till it 
wouldn’t curl up any more, and I tied it ina 
knot. And O David! I never told you, bat 
I’m sure that’s why it bunted me all the way 
home.” 

“And,” said David, picking up the story 
where he had dropped it, “‘we had to go for the 
milk, and we saw something white, but we kept 
on, and then we saw the goat, and we remembered 
what he had said—’’ indicating the young man, 
whose face was scarlet with suppressed laughter, 
‘“‘what he had said about trans—something—or— 
other —” 

“And you thought the pig had turned into a 
goat,” said papa. 

“Thought!” cried David. 
there’s the goat!’’ 

“Don’t besilly, David! This is probably one 
of Old Jacobs’s goats. We shall take it over and 
; ask him after supper.” 

“Of course he’ll claim it—he always claims 
| everything that doesn’t belong to anybody else! 
You said so yourself, yesterday.” 

“Oh, must I be a pig?”’ cried Alberta. And 
| this time the young man laughed aloud. 

“You may laugh,” said David, sternly, “but 
can you prove to me that this goat is not that 
pig?”” 

And the young man was obliged to say: “No, 
David, I cannot!” FLORENCE CONVERSE. 


“Thought! Why, 





Institute and Train- 


IngSchoa. STAMMERERS' a 3itios? S2Ssoeton: 
MENTAL CAN YOU CRACK ’EM? 


's A book of 100 rare, old catch 
problems with answers. They create no end of talk 
and study. led, 10 cents, Stamps. HOME SUP- 
PLY CO., T, 182 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


Send 26 cents for 3 months’ trial subscription to 


“ Sm It 
Germania. 

ablished 1889.) A monthly maga- 
for the study of the German 

ge and literature. The only 
ation of its kind in the Union. 
ly endorsed by schools and col- 
5 nou the United States. 
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NEW ENGLAND OOLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 
218-220 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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are famous wherever chickens are raised 
cially. They are used at the Mass., K.I. 
Me.. N. Y., W. Va. Experiment Stations and 
by leading’ poultry men everywhere. Our 
latest ig the Junior Brooder — a 60- 
chicken nursery with sun parlor at- 
tachment, Heating, same principle 
| as senior brooder. Made of white 
pine, painted two coats. Price $6.00. 


Our Mus. Cata, for 1900 of best line 
Poultry Specialties in 0.8. Free. 


E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, DOVER, MASS. 


Grip Cured 
i 





MATON C. BAILEY, of Bellows Falls, 
Yt., writes: “Thad a severe attack of the 
Grip last winter; had been sick in bed 
hours; had a high fever, hard chills, 
and every bone in my body ached, I was 

wing Worse when my brother brought 
me a box of Glynn’s Grip Death Tablets, 
I had taken only four tablets before the 
chills stopped, the fever gradually left 
me, and within thirty-six hours from the 

Ime I commenced taking them I was at 
work in, and I experienced no 
after effects from the disease.” 


This is only one of the many testimonials 
we are receiving every week about our 


Glynn’s 
Grip Death Tablets, 


which we warrant to cure this malady, or 
you can get your money back. This is 
our contract with every druggist. 


Sold by all. Druggists and dealers in pro- 
prictary medicines at 25 cents, ar sent to 
any address by mail upon recetpt of price 
tn stamps or coin. 


WALTER B. GLYNN, Manufacturing Pharmacist, 
Saxtons River, Vt. 
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js THE YOUTH’S 


's COMPANION’S 


| Fourth Annual 
|a Exhibition of Amateur 
2 Photographs 











Comprising nine thousand eight hundred 
examples taken in 1899, is now and 
the public is cordially ‘invited to attend. 
e 
OPEN DAILY, 9 to 4. 
° 
YOUTH’S COMPANION BUILDING, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. . FEBRUARY 8, 1900, 


5 Rooms .... $75.00. 

7 Rooms.... 95.00. 

9 Rooms .... 110.00. 
PIPING, 

REGISTERS, } , 

ETC., Vos ~ You Appreciate Quality, 

ALL COMPLETE. a ~, otherwise you would not habe purchased 

A more than twice as many QUALITY 

* : (GANS t AY yh CHOCOLATES in December, 1899, 

e . | as in December, 1898. We are still 

Di hton F 5 . 4 _ putting the best there is into our choco- 
urnace. ye) Ay ok lates, and trast they may 

\ &: continue in your favor. j 


If your old furnace has given out see what it will 7 Be \ Gui" apprecatea, = 4 


cost to repair it, then write to us for a price on a new 4. D. FOSS & CO., Cait 


This device on 


DIGHTON. When you buy a DIGHTON you pay for Cathal ) 1 38 South Market St., Boston, ‘every piece. 
the value of the furnace. The pro rata cost of the ex- 4 = 
penses of a big city store are not added. 

In every instance where a DIGHTON FURNACE 
has been placed in a new locality we have received in- 
quiries from neighbors who have been advised to write us. 


It has every Improvement 
that Improves. 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded, that you > | mR e 
should pay more for some other furnace until you have x ; Which awakens, the 
full information about the DIGHTON from us. | salar W | Pe} striking terror to her’ 


‘4 heart, is the unmistak- 
The dealer in your town or city can furnish you the Dighton at ] : i ghle evidence ot os 
price advertised, but may endeavor to sell you some other that he ge Es croup. Be prepared for 
can make greater profit on unless you insist on having a Dighton. f this disease that attacks 
fh i fl when stores are closed 
Regardless of price, it is impossible for you to buy a heater 4] —S-4-A28 tear tmee pad secon ate Heeb, 


that will last longer and give better results than the DIGHTON <i 9 ‘ 
Mrs. Dinsmore’s 


FURNACE. Every part warranted. ? 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Cough and Croup Balsam. ff 
and gums. Highly recommended by & ea es eae fough 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. leading Dentists Al crggist Cn ating a 

















f Price ts, 
15 c. or by mail upon receipt of price. ) L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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UR adoption of the Ball Bearing principle scores 

another successful advance in the history of the 

New Companion Sewing Machine. This inven- 

tion reduces the friction of the running parts, lightens the 

burdens of the operator, increases the life of the machine, 

and assures the purchaser both immediate and permanent 
satisfaction. It is an absolute guarantee that the 


New Companion 


is an embodiment of all that is up-to-date in sewing 
machines. No better or more durable machine can be 
had at any price. 

A cut of this invention shows the hub of the large 
drive wheel with its retaining collar and circle of polished 
steel balls. The opposite end of the hub has another set 
of balls, which do not show in the cut. In addition to the 
two sets of balls and retaining collars, the driving wheel 
is provided with a cone spindle, which still further in- . 
creases its effectiveness. 

The balls, the same as used.on high-grade bicycles, 
are made from the finest grade of tool-steel, and should 
last a lifetime. 

Notwithstanding 
the additional ex- 
pense thus involved 
in the construction of 
the New Companion, 
we shall continue to 
furnish the various 

, eo oy styles of our Sew- 
WE OFFER THREE STYLES, ae ae 
Each with Latest Ball Bearings. at the prices 


STYLE 1. Without Drop Head, . . . . . . Price $19.00. ohaeeed oie 
STYLE 2. With Drop Head, . . 5 i ee oe ais. SOURstotneadon® 


STYLE 3: Full Cabinet with Drop Head, . “23.75. a. of the Ball 
earings. 


Bearings. 


SE ~_ £ 


At the above prices we deliver the Sewing Machine, FREIGHT PAID, to any Freight —_ 
Office in New England, and also Guarantee Safe Arrival and Perfect Satisfaction. 


Send for our Sewing Machine Booklet, the most beautiful ever issued by any firm. PER RY MASON & CO. ’ Boston. 





PRICE FIVE CENTS 


1g00. 


FEBRUARY 15, 
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Y= {if my eyes and lips were being covered with of all kinds dyed and made into leading | 
se | Ems x 
| sticking-plaster. Of course this was the alum, F URS, sete Mise pee pala fs ‘Boston. Mase: : entewt Otae Es Chocolates and 
| | and I had not reflected that all the local water must | " i tH Bonbons. 
| Resescarlly be strongly impregnated with it. As 3 Hull Simply taught jome, of recipes, Send 2% cent: 
| |a matter of fact, all water used for cooking and ° . MRS. H. P. GRIPPIN, 587 Columbia Road, Dorchester, Mas. 
| ‘teadrinking at'this vilage bas to beamed 2 INE Fabrics = —— 
| thither from a considerable distance by coolies."” W H EN A 
4 | The mountain itself was found to bean isolated | 3 Renovated ) Fading. 
Ke | mass, about ten miles round at the base, with its Cleaned Without | Shrinking 
nd ai + | hi i | ; s 
New England and Other Matters. | highest point a thousand or twelve hundred feet Improved J ( Injury. HOUSEWIFE 


Four governors of our new colonies are above sea-level. The people said it was one solid | 


5 Faea The C ion’s front ™2SS of alum, and to all appearance they were 
eee this week on  Companion’s front re cpactee , for it had honeycombed, 





“Priscilla” Compound 


SEES THE TRADE- 


The best-known of these gentlemen is probably 
President Sanford Ballard Dole of Hawaii, who, 
by appointment of the President of the United 
States, retains the rank and title which he has 
held since 1893. A descendant of American 
missionaries, Mr. Dole was born in Honolulu in 
1844, but he was educated at Williams College, 
admitted to the bar in Boston, and married a 
Maine woman. 

Maj.-Gen. Elwell Stephen Otis, U.S. V., 
Successor to Major-General Merritt as military 
governor of the Philippines, is a native of 
Maryland, sixty-two years of age. He entered 


the Civil War as a captain, and at its end was a | 


brevet brigadier-general, and he joined the regular 
amny as a lieutenant-colonel in 1866. 7 

The governor-general of Puerto Rico, Brig.- 
Gen. George Whitefield Davis, U.S. V., was 
born in Thompson, Connecticut, in 1839. He 
was in the Civil War from the start to the finish, 


rising to be major and quartermaster, and was 


comnissioned a captain of regulars in 1867. 
Capt. Richard Phillips Leary, U. S. N., naval 
governor of Guam, in the Ladrones, is a Balti- 


more man, a graduate of the Naval Academy, and : 


had served his country for almost forty years 
before be was placed in chiarge of the tractable 
but somewhat bewildered community to which 
he seems to be introducing so many modern 
improvements. 

A portrait of Capt. Wendell C. Neville, 
U.S. M. C., who was recently appointed gov- 
ernor of Tutuila, Samoa, will be printed in a 
future issue of The Companion. 5 





A retired sea-captain in Boston read in 
October, 1890, that familiar old paragraph which 
asserts that a million cancelled postage-stamps 
will buy an eligible person admission to a home 
for aged women. All aglow with generous ardor, 
he began to collect, and after he learned that the 
story was false, he kept on collecting for the fun 
of it. Now he has the million stamps, ten 
bushels of them, enough to paper a house. We 
have seen it learnedly demonstrated that no 
person “‘could’’ gather so many in less than a 
lifetime; but of course almost anything is pos- 
sible to a man inspired by the consciousness that 
he resides in Boston. 

As illustrating the axiom that a man 
who really wants anything generally gets it, we 
note the instructive experience of a youth in 
Woonsocket, who for two years yearned to bea 
soldier. When the Spanish War broke out, he 
rushed to the recruiting office and enlisted; but 
the surgeon rejected him. A few weeks later, 
after taking various measures to develop his chest, 
he enlisted at Worcester—and was rejected again. 
Thereupon he built a little gymnasium of his 
own, and went into training; and after several 
months of vigorous exercise, he bobbed up 
serenely, this time at Providence, but only to 
hear again the surgeon’s “‘no.’’ 

After three rejections, the average man would 
have been discouraged. The Woonsocket youth, 
who seems tu be several grades above the ave:age, 
simply set his teeth and went to work once more. 
He regulated his diet, sleep and exercise, by the 
best advice he could obtain; he learned how to 
enlarge his muscles, fill out his chest and 
straighten his shoulders; and during the last 
week of January he passed the Providence 
Tecruiting office with flying colors, and started 
for Cuba to join the seventh cavalry. 

There is stuff in that young man that should 
make him a good soldier. 





A Mountain of Alum. 


Mr. E. H. Parker, in an article in Chambers's 
Journal, describes a bil! composed of alum, 
which he saw in China, afd which he believes 
no other white man had seen, save the missionary 
Gutzlaff, who fifty years ago used to wander 
alone round the coasts of China and Siam. 

Mr. Parker was stationed at Wenchow, in 
the maritime province of Che-kiang, when he 
heard of the mountain in the neighborhood, and 
determined to visit it. The journey was accon- 
plished partly by boat and partly on foot, through 
lonely mountain scenery. At length he came to 
the Fan Shan, or alum mountain. 

The traveiler’s first experience, when he 
reached his stopping place, fully confirmed the 
reports that alum existed in the neighborhooi. 
According to his usual practice, he cailed for a 
shallow pan of cold water and the hotel rag, a 
sort of digh-cloth dipped in hot water, with which 
all visitors rub down their faces. Ilis custom 
was to plunge his face, eyes open, into the water, 
for the purpose of washing off the dust. His 
sensations this time were not quite pleasant. 
He says: 

“No sooner had I put my face in than I felt as 


tunnelled and torn up in every direction by 
‘generations of men, and still alum was being 
taken from it. 

Where any section of virgin soil was visible, 
it looked like a half-disintegrated mixture of 
common earth, yellow sandstone and grit-rock, | 
with large blocks of alum-stone strewn about it | 
in the proportions of raisins and currants to the , 
| remaining parts of a plum pudding. There was | 
| no mystery and no difficulty about it. To pro- | 
‘eure the alum it was but necessary to pick out 
' the stones and carry them to the kilns for further | 
' treatment. 4 
It takes about five thousand coolies to carry 
| the alum away when it is prepared. The carriers 
|are half of them women, not Chinese, but a 
race of semi-savages, called Zika, who may be 
described as Chinese gipsies. Something like 
twelve thousand tons of alum are annually sent 
to Ningpo, the centre of the alum market. 
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Butterflies at Sea. 


The man who can sail a sloop alone around 
the world on a cruise of more than forty-six 
thousand miles, has not much admiration to 
waste upon a pleasure craft manned by three 
lubbers. Capt. Joshua Slocum relates in the 
Century how he fell in with the cutter-yacht 
Akbar in Australasian waters. 

‘No wonder she was flying signals of distress, | 
It was a case of babes in the woods or buttertlies 
at sea. 
; all duck trousers; the captain was distinguished 

‘ by the enormous yachtsman’s cap he wore, and 
the navigating officer was deaf as a post. These 
three jolly tars composed the crew. None of 
them knew more about the sea or about a vessel 

cman a newly-born babe knows about another 
WoO 


“Ss yray ahoy ‘” they all hailed. ‘What's the 


we ’ t’ be, and don’t you think we'd 
better go t’ r-r-refit?” 
I thought, “If ever get back, don’t refit,’’ 


you 
but I said: “Give ne the end of a rope and I'll 
tow you to Port Macquari ay 
They purposed making for Newcastle under 
jury-sails, for their mainsail had been blown tu 
Tibbons. Even the jigger had been blown away, 
and her rigging flew at loose ends. The Akbar 
was a wreck. But the crew were obstinate, and 
insisted upon continuing their course. Nothing 
‘I could say had any effect upon them. 

“What is your depth of water?" I asked. 

“Don't know; we've lost our lead." 

; vend your dinghy over, and I'll give you a 
lead.’” 

“We've lost our dinghy, too;’’ they cried. 

» “God is good, else you ‘would have lost your- | 
selves,"? was all I could say. 

| The trifling service offered by the Spray would 

' have saved their vessel. 

“Report us,” they shouted, as I stood on my 
course, “‘report us with sails blown away, and 
that we don’t care and aren’t afraid !"” 

“Then there's no hope for you!” I called back. 
“Farewell!” 

It was eighteen days before I heard of the 
Akhbar again. At Cooktown, on the Endeavour 
| Kiver, I found this item in the papers: | 

“May 3ist. The yacht Akbar, from Sydney 
for New Guinea, three hands on bvard, fost at 
Crescent Head; the crew saved."’ | 
aa if tools them several days tu lose their yacht, 

r all. 
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His Forty Years’ Pension. | 


Nobody disputes the fact that the climate of 
Canada is conducive to longevity—least of all a 
Montreal merchant named Morgan who, says a 

, Quebec letter to the Chicago Times-Herald, has 
a centenarian to support “for the rest of his life.” 

] In 1859 the Montreal merchant purchased a 
country residence at St. Anne de Bellevue, a few | 
miles from the city. Its owner, Mr. Claude, had | 
bought the farm some time before from J. B. 
Prevost, and Prevost had stipulated in the deed | 
that besides the money consideration he was to | 
receive for his land, Claude was to maintain him 

| for the rest of his life. 


As pence ae een pemrees sixty and seventy 
years of age, this not appear to add very 
much to the burden of the conditions imposed, 
There was special provision in the deed for the 

‘reservation in favor of Prevost of a portion of 
the house and farm, food and shelter for two 
cows and a horse, firewood, tobacco, pipes, 
matches, flour, potatoes, and in fact, everything 

| necessary for his comfortable existence. 

| That was forty years ago, and the old man is 

| still alive and well at the advanced age of one | 
| hundred and six years, and apparently as hearty 
as ever. 

The Montreal merchant, Mr. Morgan, has 
faithfully fulfilled the conditions of the original 
contract for nearly forty years, and the old man, 
who is thirty.tive years his senior, affectionately 
addresses him as father. | 

Except for a slight deafness, Prevost enjoys the 
use of all his faculties. He attends to his own | 
horse and cows, lights and tends his fire, and the | 
medical men who have examined him declare 
that few city men of thirty years of age have so/ 
strong a heart, and that’ if no unlooked-for 

; deterioration of any other vital organ should 
occur, they see no reason why he should not live 

| for another ten years. 
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Embroide Silk and 
= Woollen s00ds Fine and not till then, 
ISGIAZe Blankets, Old Laces, R 7 
eer) bric Gloves, No POISON can lurk 
ens, Silk or Wool ih: Agate “Nickely Stee 
ergarments, Lace Cur- Ware, but with 
tains, Infants’ Flannels Cok. Sis ark 
aaiget 2 aes there is no immu- 
} and all fine and delicate nitydrondanese 
Fabrics. A recent analysis 
It improves faded colors, made of 17 differ- 
gives a bright lustre to ent makes showed 
Silks and a fine grass incevery instance 
mires bleach to Linens. one of these three 
2 ,0ISONS as a part 
No Rubbing Necessary. Of thelr coating, viz. 
Goods and Garments that have been ARSENIC, LEAD and 







ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
P f 


discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 


“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cents for a box. 
complete of how to care 


FREE for Fine Fabrics, Art Needlework, 


Flannels, Etc., Ete., together with our Cata- 
logue of useful 


broidery Novelties. 
PRISCILLA MFG. CO, 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mfra. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, Embroidery Sets and Novelties. 










“The Sto of Priscilla,” givin 
‘detatis siving 














let 












ntevest to 
FREE to 





Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. , 





Dana Shepard says: 








“*Tt is a pleasure to me to express to you the satisfac- 
tion I have received in the use of your Pianos. The 
purity of tone, elasticity of touch, power and _brilliancy, 
with its wonderful singing quality, form a combination of 
rare excellence. This is not merely a compliment, but 
the expression of my inmost conviction, after many years 
of experience in 
using them. I can 
most heartily recom- 
mend them to all,” 
























Hi 
PIAN 


For Sixty-One Years 
Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 





Our Handsome Mlustrated Catalogue K, Free. 
SEND FOK IT. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


784 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 









(Opposite Hollis Street.) 























to Your Health! 


Here’s 
= (A TOAST.) 
= As fresh bread becomes more easily di- 
- -gested by toasting, so by our new process of 
toasting wheat the same chemical change 

takes place, which makes the grain more 

easy of assimilation, and the process im- 


parts a delicious flavor that makes our 
¢ OLD GRIST MILL 


we S Toasted Wheat 


B, 


one of the most palatable of foods 
and the Ideal Breakfast Dish. 


Let the children try it; 
more they eat the stron 


PREPARED I NUT 


10e. a Package. Sold by most alt 
First-Class Grocers. 


POTTER ‘& WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass, 


they'll like it, and the 
r, healthier they'll be. 

















A GOOD THING—RUB IT IN. 
HER es Cures Sore Throat 


Large Bottles, 25c. Six times the size, $I. 
YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
TRIAL BOTTLE FREE for 4 cents it 
stamps to pay postage. e 


MINARD LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston. 
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Boston, Mass., February 15, 1900. 
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*LIZA sat amid 
E a confusion of 
books, staring 
at her own name on the fly- 
leaf of an old dictionary, 
“*Eliza Johnson!’” she 
muttered, discontentedly. 
“Did they expect me to turn black to fit that 





name? And my hair to kink? If I had to be| 


a Johnson, they might at least have given me 
an emancipated Christian name!” 
She was alone, and her head ached from 


packing. She hated her name. She considered | 


it a part of the general outrage circumstance 
had put upon her. 

There was a sound of dishes in the kitchen 
beyond, and an odor of steak filtered through. 
Presently a tired-looking woman opened the 
door. 

“Supper, Eliza.” 

“Eliza, indeed!” retorted the girl, with 
withering sarcasm. 

Mrs. Johnson smiled feebly. She knew her 
daughter’s grievances and her own shortcom- 
ings, and was humble. She had long since 
ceased to speak her heart. The grammar of 
her lips was faulty, and her daughter had an 
exquisite ear for mistakes. ; 

“At any rate,’”’ said Eliza, following her 
mother to the dining-room, “I can sign myself 
Elizabeth at school. 
Beth. Helen started it.” 

“Miss Marion?” 

“Yes. Beefsteak again! I should think 
you’d plan not to have it once in a while.” 

Mrs. Johnson flushed. No planning was 
required for that. ‘‘Once ina while” was most 
of the time when Eliza was at school. 

“Miss Marion seems fond of you,” she said, 
with the pink still in her withered cheeks. 

“Nonsense!’”? Eliza’s brows contracted 
petulantly. “She’s fond of her looks. The 
problem of the universe is a matter of clothes 


with her. She glories in a sunset because she’ 


can wear it. She dotes on groves because 
green is her best color. She adores me because 
I'm becoming to her—I set her off.”” 

“Dear me!’”? murmured Mrs. Johnson, with 
her face full of shocked astonishment. “Is 
that so?” 

“No!”’ said Eliza, sharply. 

Mrs. Johnson winced and then smiled. 

“<‘Tg that so’ sounds so inane,” commented 
Eliza, indulgently. ‘Almost as bad as ‘the 
idea’ and ‘you don’t say.’ Of course it wasn’t 
so! My speech was hyperbolical, extravagant. 
Will you pour my tea, please?” 

Mrs. Johnson poured the tea with a trem- 
bling hand. 

Her hand always trembled. There was 
something wrong with her heart. 

“‘As a matter of fact,” Eliza resumed, after 
a pause, “Helen likes me because I can out- 


And the girls call me, 
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L-M-BURNS- 





third year! 


“You have a way with you —’’ pleaded the 
mother, breaking into her rebellious silence. 
Yes, she knew she had a way with her, but 


it wasn’t equal to clothes on all occasions. She 
was conscious of her good looks and reckoned 
on them in a half-disdainful way—they made 
clothes cheaper! With sudden vision she saw 
herself in the battered Swiss, declaiming to a 
horror-stricken audience. She laughed harshly. 

“I don’t want you 
should give it up.” 
Mrs. Johnson's voice 
sounded thin and 

eager. “Think of the 
honor of it!” 

Eliza laughed again. 
“Mother,” she said, 
“when girls graduate 
they wear organdy, 
or silk, or mull, or 
chiffon, and white 
slippers and white 
| gloves. Graduation, 
mother, is understood 
to be a contest of 
clothes !”” 

“Then we’ll have to 
get a new dress.” 

“Just how ?” Eliza’s 
face expressed genu- 
ine amusement. 

“Well, you shall 
| have it, even if I have 

to_” 

“Have to what?” 

Mrs. Johnson was 
silent. 

“Not sew?” said 
Eliza, in a changed 
tone. “You know the 
doctor has forbidden 
that.”” 

“But my heart is 
| better,” said Mrs. 
Johnson, quietly. 
| “Anyway, it would 

not take much. Not 

if I—I’ve about given 
| up the idea of coming 
' to see you graduate. 
| I—I kind o’ dread the 
jtrip. That will be 
| something.” 

“Yes,” said Eliza, 
and then blushed for 
very shame. She could 
| never make out why 

‘her mother should 
wish to attend com- 
; Mencement —in her 
old clothes, as she 








push, and rose from the table. 
“What is it, Eliza?” 


behind her. 
The last half of the term passed rapidly. 


spoiled. Eliza gave her plate an irritated 





glistening fabric, full of unexpected glints and 
lustres ; and it was Eliza’s first evening gown. 
She fastened it on with trembling fingers, and 


“Nothing!”? said the girl, testily, and | her heart leaped as she met her own image in the 
started out. She looked back once, hesi- | looking-glass. 
tated, and then went on, and the door closed | seemed a queen. 


To her unpractised eye she 


And indeed, the long Puritan folds, the 
simple waist with its icy sheen so near the hot 


‘ gold of her hair, afforded a charming picture. 


“Elizabeth” Johnson was elected valedic-| But even as she looked, a chill struck through 
Her old Swiss, no doubt, already serving its | torian bya large majority. With the exception, her as she remembered what fingers they were 
perhaps, of Ilelen Marion there was not a| that had fashioned it all. 


more popular girl among the graduates. Keen- 


witted, handsome and pleasant-mannered, she 


was universally admired and a little feared. 


She flung herself impetuously beside the 
table, and seizing her pen, she wrote: 
How can I ever thank 


Tovely! Lovely! 


y 5 f eal 
She was “different,” the girls said. Against | you That silk—oh, and those dear little ruffles 


the vanity of clothes she was considered invul- 
nerable. It never struck them that she was 
poorly dressed. Her personality permeated 


of chiffon! How did you ever know that I was 


| dying to have them that way? I feel like 
| royalty—but you, you must have worked like 
| the united tribes of Israel to earn the shekels. 


everything she wore, and made it, by some | 1 know it isn’t so atyfully expensive, but then, 


Midas-like transmutation, a part of her golden 





“' tM GOING TO PUT THIS LADY BESIDE YOU.” 


rank her. No one else can. She has an idea must. It looked like self-indulgence, and Mrs. | self. What her frock was to be like she had no 
that I am a kind of embryo genius, and she’s | Johnson was not wont to indulge herself. | idea: something dreadful, no doubt. But she 
Eliza had long chafed in secret against the : resolved to make up by the brilliancy of her| The first to step out wasa handsome, middle- 


devoutly expecting me to hatch out.” 

Mrs. Johnson held her breath. In her secret 
soul she was jealously proud of her daughter’s 
intellect, and hungered for her confidence. It 


plan, as a needless expense and an added 
| indignity to herself. 
But now that the matter seemed about to 


oration for what she should lack in splendor of 
appearance. She worked hard on her subject 


and burned the midnight oil. After a while the | 


was not often Eliza spoke of her triumphs to | adjust itself, her feelings of deliverance were | walls of her chamber resounded nightly with 


her mother. 
“Not that Helen doesn’t wear good clothes,”’ 
she continued. “She does. She’s silk-lined. 


I feet like a plebeian beside her. The girls fall oughtn’t to be so poor—it’s a sin to be so poor.'on the window-sill. 


curiously mixed. 
“It's a pity to give it up—you’ve pinched so 
‘long for it,” she said, disjointedly. “We 


, her stirring appeals. ‘‘Friends,”” she would , 
| say to the door-mat, “teachers” to the bedposts, | 

and “fellow-students’’ to the two toy monkeys , 
She harangued the | 


‘think of it, it’s silk! sik, little mother! I shall 


have to orate like a 
Cicero to live up to my 
dress, and I will’ Do 
come—do—do! Inquire 
for Cicero, Room 27, 
Attic, or come right 
up, and she’ll welcome 
you. I know there is 
only the week, but 
never mind your new 
hat. If you have only 
the money to come! 
How I wish you had 
left out a sleeve, or 
something, so I could 
be sure! Love me, and 
come! Euiza, 
And she meant every 
word of it, italics and 
all. It was easy for 
her to be enthusias- 
tic when her mother 
was a hundred miles 
away. 

When Mrs. John- 
son received the note, 
she wrote no reply. 
But that night her 
lamp burned till mid- 
night. And the next 
night—and the next. 

It was the evening 
of the graduation. 
The assembly hall 
was a blaze of light. 
Palms and potted 
plants banked the 
corridors with green, 
and the stage was a 
bower of roses. Well- 
dressed, happy-look- 
ing people were being 
ushered in by pretty 
girls of the lower 
classes, There was a 
swish of silken gar- 
ments, a murmur of 
low voices, and an 
indefinable air of well- 
being and content- 
ment everywhere. 
Outside there was a 
rumble of carriages on 
the sanded driveway, 
and one, the school 
equipage sent to meet the late train, stopped at 
the doorway and deposited several passengers. 


aged woman ina bonnet of purple violets, and 
@ sealskin jacket thrown back from her satin 
bosom. The last was a small person in rusty 
black, whose ungloved hand trembled as she 
reached for the railing. She pushed hurriedly 
past the others, and mounting to the third 
story, knocked at the door of Room 27. There 
was no response. She tried the latch. It 


down and worship at the sound of her name. | Just wait till I graduate! But don’t you sew, | bureau, exhorted the waste-basket and apos- yielded. The room was empty. 


They are going to elect her president, and she’s 
taken it into her head that I must be valedicto- 
rian. Imagine me, in my duds!” 

“Why not?” said Mrs. Johnson, eagerly. 
“Ornery clothes can’t to make you look 
omery.”” 

The angry red flashed up in Eliza’s cheeks. 
Of all her mother’s expressions “ornery’”’ was 
the one she despised most. She laid down 
her fork and opened her lips to speak. Ter 


appealing, like an animal’s that has suffered. 
Eliza dropped her own. 

Even her mother’s helpless optimism irritated 
her. What had they to be cheerful about? 
Why not have the spirit to admit they were 
beggars, and be done with it? “Omery” 
clothes, to be sure! What “ornery”’ clothes ? 





and be valedictorian, too! 
enough for me.” 





said, simply. 
| Eliza was not emotional. 
mother very much as a matter of course. But 


effects of her own magnanimity —she felt a 
great longing to kiss that drooping mouth, that 


silvery hair. 
| “Mother!”” she murmured. 
| “Eliza 2” 
That name! Tremulously, lovingly as it 


was spoken, the perfection of the moment was 





mother. You know the doctor said— The | trophized the wash-bowl. Her most thrilling | 
other will be enough, anyway. And if you feel ' appeals she addressed to her own image in the | descended again to the lower floor. The hall 
equal to the trip, why, I’ll wear my old dress looking-glass. One passage, ending with “the was almost full. 
You've slaved long love that is best and tenderest of all loves on; ducting guests to the few remaining seats. 


earth—the love of a mother,” she considered 


Mrs. Johnson raised her gray eyes gratefully. ; her master-stroke, and Helen Marion, who was and then down at her own. 

“It isn’t slavery when I do it for you,” she} present at one of her rehearsals, pronounced ; trembling violently. She wrapped it tightly in 
| it exquisite, with tears in her eyes. Helen had | her dingy shawl. 

She took her | been three years motherless. 


She waited irresolutely for a while, and then 
The ushers were busy con- 
The woman glanced at their stylish apparel, 
Her hand was 


No one seemed to notice her. She stood in 


“How I wish I might have said such words | the shadow of the stairway and waited. After 
mother’s eyes were on her—patient, penitent, ;,now—it may have been only the softening | as those before it was too late!” she faltered. 'a while she saw a vacant seat two rows for- 


“O Beth, it is terrible when it is too late!” 


ward. She went toward it eagerly, although 


A week or so before the date of the gradua- | with hesitation, and was about to sit down 


tion a box arrived from Rockville. 


thing that spread itself out before her. 
It was an India silk—a billowy, shimmering, 


Eliza | 
[opened it with trembling fingers, and cried , 
jaloud with delight at the soft, silken, fluffy | she met the bold and scornful eyes of a young 


when she was jostled rudely from behind. 
“My seat!”’ said a haughty voice, and turning, 


woman many years her junior. 
Mrs. Johnson, for it was she, crept meekly 
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back to her place in the hall. The insult tingled 
in her blood, and overwhelmed her with a sense 
of ignominy. She felt crushed, weak, and her 
head throbbed painfully. “If I could only see 
Eliza!” she thought, yearningly. 

Suddenly she saw her. She had entered by 
another door, and was walking toward her. 
Involuntarily the mother stretched out her arms. 
The girl did not see her. She turned down an 
aisle leading to the stage. Forgetting everything | 
but her great joy, the little woman hastily 
followed the tall and glorious figure of her | 
daughter. All at once it stopped. A young: 
woman had plucked her by the sleeve. She was: 
the same who had repulsed Mrs. Johnson. j 

“How lovely you're looking!” 

“Thank you,” said Eliza, easily. “You got my 
note? I’m so glad you're here! What fun we'll 
have!” 

“Who’s giving the supper ?”” 

“Helen’s aunt. She’s lovely!” 

“What’s her name?’” 

“Mrs. Harwood. Doctor Harwood’s wife, you 
know. They came on the late train.” 

“Your dress is just too sweet! I wish I were 
farther forward.” 

“Can’t you be?” 

“No. I had to use management to get this. 
There was a queer old thing ahead of me—a 
janitress, or washerwoman, or something. I 
shouldn’t think the school would allow such 
creatures to come. How many are invited?” 

“Just six.” 

“Any washerwomen or rag-pickers ?”” 

Eliza laughed. ‘No, all quality. You seem 
upset. Is my hair all right?” 

“Yes, it’s awfully sweet! Good-by.” And 
Mrs. Johnson, pained, outraged, and too bewil- 
dered to speak or move, saw her daughter float 
down the aisle, and disappear in the crowd. 

A hand touched her on the shoulder. 

“Don’t you want a seat?” 

Mrs. Johnson turned at the sound of the sweet 
voice, and looked into a pair of earnest brown 
eyes. 

“Yes,” she munnured, again conscious of the | 
throbbing in her head. | 

The girl put her arm protectingly around her, 
and as if aware of her feebleness, led her slowly 
forward to a vacant chair beside the handsome 
woman in the purple bonnet. 

“Aunty,” she said, softly, “I’m going to put 
this lady beside you. I’mafraid she’s ill.” And 
the girl vanished. 2 

“Why,” said the lady, graciously, “we were 
on the same train —” 

A peal of music from the orchestra drowred 
her words. The doors at the rear of the stage 
opened, and amid a storm of applause, the 
graduates filed in. 

The brown-eyed president, Helen Marion, 
smiled down at her aunt from the chair of honor, 
and laid her hand on the knee of the girl beside 
her. ‘Look, Beth, there’s aunty!” she whis- 
pered, and Eliza bowed her golden head in 
pleased recognition of the lady in satin, without 
seeing the shabby figure so dangerously near her. 

“That’s Elizabeth Johnson,” said Mrs. [ar- 
wood, softly. “‘Distinguished-looking, isn’t she ? | 
My niece tells me her valedictory is a gem. 
It’s a happy time for the mothers to-night. Do 
you know, Edgar,” she said, turning to the gray- 
bearded gentleman beside her, “I always want 
to see the mothers of exceptional young women 
like that. I always want to know if it isn’t ‘the 
thought repressed in the mother’s breast’ that 
has become ‘the deed in the life of the child.’”” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, thoughtfully. 
“Beautiful girl, isn’t she? Just look at the 
poise of that head! Her mother must be of the 
caste of Vere de Vere, if that’s a token.” 

The little woman in black shrank into the 
shadow. The words of her daughter’s friend | 
were still ringing in her ears—‘‘queer old thing 
—washerwoman—rag-picker’’—and she saw her- 
self as she must appear in contrast to her beloved | 
Eliza—a withered, brainless, ragged creature, | 
and for the first time she wished that she had 
not come. There was a dull pain at her heart, 
and she leaned back in a semi-stupor for she 
knew not how long—till she was aroused by a 
thrilling voice, and knew that her daughter was | 
speaking. 

Iler clear, magnetic tones penetrated to the 
farthest limits of the room, and held her audi- 
ence as if ina hypnotic thrall. Her youth, her 
beauty and her conscious air of power gave to 
her words a potency not theirown. There was | 
a quality of action in every syllable that moved ' 
her hearers, after a period of breathless attention, | 
into a thunderous round of applause. The little 
woman in black clapped, too, with her trembling 
hands, and the happy tears ran unnoticed down 
her shrunken cheeks. 

“And of these,” Eliza was saying, “the noblest 
is friendship. And of friendship the most god- 
like is the friendship of youth, unsullied by 
thought of gain or expediency. Where can we | 
teplace it in the workaday world that lies | 
before us? But,” here her voice softened to, 
evauisite sweetness, “the love that is best and | 
tenderest of all loves on earth will survive this 
change as it survives all things. For it is a love 
straight from God, who has made it forever 
deathless and holy. Tell me, children with 








dimpled hands, whose is the love that steals your | languages at Harrison’s— ‘American, English | 


hurt away, when the hidden thorn draws blood’ 
Tell me, you in the new pride of your ambitious 
youth, whose is the love that steals your hurt: 


| tionless on the bed. 


THE YOUTH’S 


away, when the world’s first treachery pierces 
your heart? Tell me, you in the sunset of your 
life, whose is the love that comes like a fragrance 
to steal your hurt away, when fear and despond- 
ency grind your soul? Always, always, the 


love of a mother! One prayer heaven will ever 
grant for such a love— Mizpah! The Lord 
watches.”” 


But the little woman in black heard no more. 
A delicious state of unconsciousness descended 
upon her, and she sat, very pale and quiet, with 
the glad tears still wet upon her cheeks, and her 
hand pressed hard against her heart. And over 
and over in her mind her daughter’s words rang 
like music. 
upon round of applause that marked the end of 


her oration, saw her cross the stage, saw the) 
people pressing forward, heard a familiar voice | 


almost at hand, and knew that Eliza was bending 
to receive the kiss of Helen's aunt. 

For an instant she caught the glance of those 
bright eyes as they moved away together. She 
sat crouched in her corner till they were quite out 
of sight, and all the time her lips moved silently. 

“God bless her!’ she whispered. “She didn’t 
see me. After a while, when the others are 
gone, I will kiss her, too. God bless her! [ 
know she loves me now! I know she loves me!"* 

What she did not know was that Eliza had 
seen her, and had reflec- 
ted that a later moment 
would do quite as well to 
welcome her. It would 
have been awkward for 
her to introduce her 
mother—in that apparel— 
to Helen’s aunt. 

The hall began to thin 
out, and Mrs. Johnson 
rose and climbed wearily 
to Eliza’s room. [ler 
heart was beating like a 
trip-hammer, and there 
was a taste of blood in 
her mouth. She loosened 
her collar, and sank mo- 


“Guard against that 
stupor,” the doctor had 
said a year before, when 
Mrs. Johnson was recov- 
ering from her worst 
sinking spell. ‘‘She 


en 
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will hardly survive another attack like this.” | 


An hour passed. There was a sound of voices 
in the hall, a ripple of girlish laughter, a cheery 
good night, and Eliza Johnson opened the door 
and stepped inside. The bright moon lighted the 
little chamber with a radiance like day, and the 
dark form on the snowy counterpane lay in 
the full brilliancy of it. 

Eliza uttered a ery of terror, and sank by the 
bedside. “Mother!” she whispered. “O my 
God, mother, answer me!” But the wasted 
figure lay as still as death itself. 

Eliza staggered to her feet and ran to the head 
of the stairs. ‘“Helen!” she cried, hoarsely. 
“Bring help — bring your uncle! Mother is 
here, and—heaven forgive me!—dying, perhaps !’”” 

She hurried back to her room, and in that brief 
interval of waiting, who can say what agonies 
were hers? She seemed suddenly a woman 
grown, and her soul, laid bare of all its false 
tinsel of pride and vanity, stood naked in the 
awful presence of death. 

All her petty conceits and ambitions, her selfish 
ideals, her dignity of intellect itself, sank in that 
instant to the rank of worn-out toys. She wound 
her arms around the shabby form, and lifting 
the heavy head to her silken bosom, “Merciful 
heaven,” she whispered, pressing her lips to 
the still forehead, “grant me 
the time to undo! O God, pity 
me and let her live!” 

It was summer. Mrs. Johm 
son was sitting beside an open 
window in a wrapper of white 
India silk and wool, and draw- 
ing in deep breaths of fragrant 
air. The pink geraniums outside 
nodded fantastically to the rag- 
ged-robins which Eliza had 
pinned on her shoulder, and the 
wistaria reached down friendly 
fingers to clasp her hand on the 
window-sill. 

She looked like a bit of Dres- 
den china as she sat there in her 
fragile beauty,—it was remark- 
able how pretty Mrs. Johnson 
was in that particular wrapper,— 
and Eliza, bursting in like a 
cyclone, checked herself sud- i 
denly and began to tiptoe when , 
she saw her. 

“Don’t move,’* she whispered, “and I'll tell 
youa secret!” 

Mrs. Johnson laughed, and Eliza joined in with 
a merry peal. 

“What do you think?” she cried. ‘‘They’ve 
dismissed me from the department, and I can 
never, never more teach grammar to the preps!’”” 

“What?” 

“And they’ve installed me in the chair of 


and profane!’ ” 
“Eliza!” 
“And to-morrow we’re going to the seashore, 


As ina dream she heard the round | 
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and we’re never, never, never going to leave each 
! other again—not even for a night” 
“But your clothes, Eliza!”’ 

“The little mother is frivolous. 
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Si 
. e the scuttle- stairs and 
mourned ; times were 
out of joint with them. Since 
an ill wind had blown one of 
the recruiting sergeants for 
the Spanish War into the next block, the old joys 
of the tenement had palled on Jim. 
would do but he must go to the war. 

The infection was general in the neighborhood. 
Even baseball had lost its savor. The Ivy nine 
had disbanded at the first drum-beat and had 
taken the fever ina body. Jim, being fourteen, 
and growing “inuscle” with daily pride, “had it 
bad.” Naturally Jocko, being Jim’s constant 
companion, developed the symptoms, too, and to 
external appearances, thirsted for gore 
as eagerly as a naturally peace-loving, 
long-tailed monkey could. 

Jocko had belonged to an Italian 
organ-grinder in the days of ‘the perse- 
cution,’’ when the aldermen issued an 
edict against monkeys. Now he was 
“hung up” for rent unpaid. And liter- 
ally, he remained hung up most of the 
time, usually by his tail from the banis- 
ters, in which position he was able both 
to abet the mischief of the children, and 
to elude the stealthy grabs of their 
exasperated elders by skipping nimbly 
to the other side. 

The tenement was one of the old- 
fashioned kind, built for a better use, 


OCKO and Jim sat on 


cape. Jocko inhabited the well by day, 
and from it conducted his raids upon the 
tenants’ kitchens with an impartiality 
which, if it did not disarm, at least had 
stayed the hand of vengeance so far. 

That he gave great provocation not even his 
stanchest boy friend could deny. His pursuit 
; of information was persistent. The sight of 
Jocko cracking stolen eggs on the stairs to see 
the yolk run out and then investigating the 
empty shell with grave concern, was cheering 
to the children, but usually provuked a shower 
of execrations and scrubbing- 
‘brushes from the despoiled 
| households, 

When the postman’s call was 
heard in the hall, Jocko was on 
hand to receive the mail. Once 
he did receive it. The impartial 
zeal with which he distributed 
the letters to friend and foe 
brought forth more scrubbing- 
brushes, and Jocko retired to 
his attic aérie, there to ponder 
with Jim, his usual companion 
when in disgrace, the relation 
of eggs and letters and scrubbing- 
i brushes in a world that seemed 
all awry to their simple minds. 

This sense was heavy upon them one day as 
they sat silently brooding on the stairs—Jim, 
| glum and hopeless, with his arms buried to the 
elbow in his trousers’ pockets, Jocko, a world of 
care in his wrinkled face, 
humped upon the step at his 
shoulder with limp tail. The 
rain beating upon the roof 
in fitful showers, and the 
April storm rattling the crazy 
shutters, added to the depres- 
sion of the two. 

Jim broke the silence when 
a blast fiercer than the rest 
shook the old house. ‘‘’Taint 
right,” he said, dolefully, “I 
know it aint, Jock! There’s 
Tom and Foley gone off and 
‘listed, and them only four 
years older than me. What’s 
four years?” This with a 
sniff of contempt. 

Jocko gazed straight ahead. 
Four years of scrubbing- 





“ RIGHT 
Sane at his tail on the stairs! To 
saLuTe |" Jovko they were a long, long 
time. 
“And dad!” wailed Jim, 
unheeding. “I hear him tell Mr. Murphy him- 


self that he was a drummer-boy in the war, and 
he won’t let me at them dagoes!” 
A slightly upward curl of Jocko’s tail testified 
| to his sympathy. 
| “I seen ’em march to de camp with their guns 
and drums.” There was a catch in Jim’s voice 
now. “And Susie's feller was there in soger- 
| clo‘es, Jock—soger-clo’es !”” 
Jim broke down in desolation and despair at 
| the recollection. Jocko hitched as close to him 
| as the step would let him, and brought his shagzy 
side against the boy's jacket in mute compassion. 


Nothing | 


with wide, oval stair-well and superior | 
opportunities for observation and es- | 
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brushes and stealthy grabs | 
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| professor of languages of clothes? Fie, litte 
Besides, you’re better than purple and 
Kiss me, 


mother! 
fine linen, for you’re— you’re — 
mother! You're gold all through!” 


ak 
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So they sat in silence 
until suddenly Jim got 
up and strode across the 
! floor twice. 
“Jock!” he said, stoy 


' ping short in front of his a 
friend. “I know what I’ll do. Jock, do you 
hear? I know what I'm going to do!” 

Jocko sat up straight, erected his tail into a 
huge interrogation-point, cocked his wise little 
| head on one side, and regarded his ally expect. 
jantly. The storm was over, and the afternoon 
gun sent a ray slanting across the tloor. 

“I’m going anyhow! I’ll run away, Jock! 
That’s what I’ll do! I'll get a whack at them 
dagoes yet!’” 

Jim danced a breakdown on the patch of sun. 
| light, winding up by making a grab for Jocko, 
| Who evaded him by jumping over his head to the 
‘ banister, where he became an animated pinwheel 
in approval of the new mischief. They stopped 
at last, out of breath. 

“Jock,” said the boy, considering his playmate 
‘approvingly, “you will make a soldier yourself 


, yet. Come on, let’s have a drill! This way, 
| Jock, up straight! Now, attention! Right 
'hand—salute!”” Jocko exactly imitated his 


| master and so learned the rudiments of the 
soldier’s art as Jim knew it. 

“You'll do, Jock,” he said, when the dusk 
stole into the attic, “but you can’t go this trip. 
| Good-by to you. Here goes for the soger 
j camp!” eae 
There was surprise in the tenement when Jim 
; did not come home for supper; as the evening 
; Wore on the surprise became consternation. His 
father gave over certain preparations for his 
reception which, if Jim had known of them, 
might well have decided him to stick to “‘soger- 
| ing,” and went to the police station to learn if 
| the boy had been heard of there. He had not, 
and an alarm which the sergeant sent out dis- 
covered no trace of him the next day. 

Jim was lost, but how? His mother wept, 
and his father spent weary days and nights 
| inquiring of every one withim a distance of many 
blocks for a red-headed boy in 
“‘knee-pants’’ and a baseball cap. 
The grocer’s clerk on the comer 
alone furnished a clue. He 
remembered giving Jim two 
crackers on the afternoon of the 
storm and seeing him turn west. 
The clue began and ended there. 
Slowly the conviction settled 
on the tenement that Jim had 
really run away to enlist. 

“I'l enlist him!” said his 
father; and the tenement acqui- 
esced in the justice of his inten- 
tions and awaited developments. 
And all the time Jocko kept 
Jim’s secret safe. 
| Jocko had troubles enough of his own. Jim’s 
friendship and quick wit had more than once 
saved the monkey; for, in despite of harum 
scarum ways, the boy with the sunny smile 
‘was a general favorite. Now that he was gone, 
the tenement rose in wrath against its tormentor, 
and Jocko accepted the challenge. 

All his lawless instincts were given full play. 
Even of the banana man at the street-stand who 
had given him peanuts when trade was good, or 
sold them to him in exchange for pilfered pennies, 
he made an enemy by grabbing bananas when 
his back was turned. Mrs. Rafferty, on the 
second floor rear, one of his few champions, he 
estranged by exchanging the “war extra” which 
the carrier left at the door for her for the German 
paper served to Mrs. Schultz, her pet aversion on 
the floor below. Mrs. Rafferty upset the wash- 
tub in her rage at this prank. 

“Ye imp,” she shrieked, laying about her with 
a wet towel, “wid yer haythen Dootch! It’s that 
yer up to, is it?” and poor Jocko paid dearly for 
his mistake. : 3 

As he limped painfully to his attic retreat, his 
bitterest reflection may have been that even the 
children, his former partners in every plot against 
the public peace, had now joined in the 
‘assault upon him. Truly, every man’s hand was 
raised against Jocko, and in the spirit of Ishmael, 
he entered on his crowning exploit. 

On the top floor of the rear house was Mrs. 
Tloffman, a ‘quiet German tenant, who had here- 
; tofore escaped Jocko'’s unwelcome attentions. 
| Now in his banishment to the upper regions, he 
‘bestowed them upon her with an industry to 
| which she objected loudly, but in vain. Shut off 
from his accustomed base of supplies, he spent 
his hours watching her kitchen from the fire 
' escape, and if she left it but for a minute he was 
| over the roof and, by way of the shutter, in ber 
flat, foraging for food. . 

In the battles that ensued, when Mrs. Hoffman 
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surprised him, some of her spare crockery was 
broken without damage to the monkey. Vainly 
did she turn the key of her ice-box and think 
herself safe. Jocko had watched her do it, and 
turned it, too, on his next trip, with results 
satisfactory to himself. The climax came when 
he was discovered sitting at the open skylight, 
under which Mrs. Hoffman and her husband 
were working at their tailoring trade, calmly 
puffing away at Mr. Hoffman’s cherished meer- 
schaum, and leisurely picking the putty from 
the glass and dropping it upon the heads of the 
maddened couple. 

The old German's terror and emotion at the 
sight nearly choked him. “Jocko,’” he called, 
with shaking voice, ‘you fool monkey! Jocko! 
Papa’s pet! Come down mit mine pipe!” 

But Jocko merely brandished the pipe, and 
shook it at the tailor with a wicked grin that 
showed all his sharp little teeth. Mrs. Hoffman 
wanted to call a policeman and the board of 
health, but the thirst for vengeance suggested a 
more effective plan to the tailor. 

“Wait! I fix him! I fix him good!” he vowed, 
and forthwith betook himself to the kitchen, 
where stood the ice-box. 

From his attic lookout Jocko saw the tailor 
take from the ice-box a bottle of beer, and 
drawing the cork with careful attention to 
detail, partake o1 its contents with apparent 
relish. Finally the tailor put back the bottle 
and went away, after locking the ice-box, but 
leaving the key in the lock. 

His step was yet on the stairs when the 
monkey peered through the window, reached the 
ice-box with a bound and turned the key. There ; 
was the bottle, just as the tailor had left it. 
Jocko held it as he had seen him do, and pulled 
the cork. It came out easily. He held the bottle 
to his mouth. After a while he put it down, 
and thoughtfully rubbed the pit of his stomach. 
Then he took another pull, following directions 
to the letter. 

The last ray of the evening sun stole through 
the open window as Jocko arose and wandered 
unsteadily toward the bedroom, the door of 
which stood ajar. There was no one within. 
On the wall hung Mrs. Hoffman’s brocade shawl 
and Sunday hat. Jocko had often watched her 
put them on. Now he possessed himself of both, 
and gravely carried them to his attic. 

In the early twilight such a wail of bereave- 
ment arose in the rear house that the tenants 
hurried from every floor to learn what was the 
matter. It was Mys. Hoffman, bemoaning the 
Joss of her shaw] and Sunday hat. 

A hurried search left no doubt who was the 
thief. There was the open window, and the 
empty bottle on the floor by the ice-box. Jocko’s ' 
hour of expiation had come. In the uproar that 
swelled louder as the angry crowd of tenants. 
made for the attic, his name was heard coupled 
with direful threats. Foremost in the mob was 
Jim’s father, with the stick he had peeled and 
seasoned against the boy’s return. In some 
way, not clear to himself, he connected the 
monkey with Jim’s truancy, and it was some- 
thing to be able to avenge himself on its hairy 
hide. 

But Jocko was not in the attic. The mob 
ranged down-stairs, searching every nook and 
getting angrier as it went. The advance-guard 
had reached the first floor landing, when a shout 
of discovery from one of the boy scouts directed | 
all eyes to the wall niche at the turn of the stairs. 

There, in the place where the Venus of Milo or 
the winged Mercury had stood in the days when 
wealth and fashion inhabited 
Houston Street, sat Jocko, 
draped in Mrs. Hoffman's 
brocade shawl, her Sunday hat 
tilted rakishly on one side, and 
with his tail at “port arms” 
over his left shoulder. He 
blinked lazily at the foe, and 
then his head tilted forward 
under Mrs. Hoffman’s hat. 

“Saints presarve us!” 
gasped Mrs. Rafferty, cross- 
ing herself. ‘The baste is 
dhrunk!” 

Yes, Jocko was undeniably 
tipsy. For one brief moment 
a sense of the ludicrous strug- 
gled with the just anger of the 
mob. That moment decided 
the fate of Jocko. There 
came a thunderous rap at the 
door, and there stood a police- 
man with Jim, the runaway, 
in his grasp. 

“Does this boy —’ he 
shouted, and stopped short, 
his gaze riveted upon the 
monkey. Jim, shivering with 
apprehension, all desire to be a 
soldier gone out of him, felt 
rather than saw the whole 
tenement assembled in judg- 
ment, and he the culprit. He 
raised his tear-stained face and 
beheld Jocko mounting guard. 
Policeman, camp, failure and the expected beat- | 
ing, were all alike forgotten. He remembered 
only the sunny attic and his pranks with Jocko, | 
their last game of soldiering. 

“Attention !”” he piped at the top of his shrill 
voice. “Right hand—salute!’’ 








“LANDED PLUMP ON JIM'S 
SHOULDER.” 2 
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up like a veteran, looked sleepily around, and 
raising his right paw, saluted in military fashion. 
The movement pushed the hat back on his head, 
and gave a swaggering look to the forlorn figure 
that was irresistibly comical. 

It was too much for the spectators. With a 
yell of laughter, the tenement abandoned ven- 
geance. Peal after peal rang out, in which the 
policeman, Jim and his father joined, old scores 
forgotten and forgiven. 


The cyclone of mirth aroused Jocko. Hemade 
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a last groping effort to collect his scattered wits, 
and met the eyes of Jim at the foot of the stairs. 
With a joyful squeal of recognition he gave it 
up, turned one mighty, inebriated somersault 
and went flying down, shedding Mrs. Hoffman’s 
Sunday garments to the right and left in his 
flight, and landed plump on Jim’s shoulder, 
where he sat grinning general amnesty, while 
a rousing cheer went up for the two friends. 
The slate was wiped clean. Jim had come 
| home from the war. | 
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ILE two-years between a boy’s 
fourteenth and sixteenth birth- 
days are a long period in his 
life. In that time we made not less 
than eight trips up in the Great 
Woods. We gained confidence, and 
no longer stood in fear of Canucks. 
On one Fast day—one of the last 
days of April—we set off to discover 
gold, which was said by Old Hewey 
to exist in the gravel of a brook 
southeast of the Androscoggin lakes, 
and actually panned out a few 
grains, which were estimated to be 
worth about two dollars. 

On this trip, which lasted three 
days, Doctor Knights went with us, 
and caught a speckled trout at a 
deep hole of the brook which weighed 
nearly four pounds. On this ovca- 
sion, too, we also met with old 
Doctor Diggeo, to whom Doctor 
Knights had taken a fancy, and 
who taught him much ancient lore 
about herbs, although he always 
scowled at us boys for having 
shut him into the log hut. 

It was old Diggeo who told 
Doctor Knights, late in the 
second autumn after that partly 
successful effort to capture the 
vagrant cattle at Stoss Pond Sag, 
that the two escaped heifers were 
again at the beaver meadows 
along the upper course of Lur- 
vey’s stream. They had lived in 
the woods during all this time and 
survived the long, hard winters, 
when they must have been com- 
pelled to subsist mainly on the 
browse of frozen twigs, and often 
to take snow in place of water. 

In summer they fared better. 
Diggeo told Doctor Knights that he had seen 
them standing knee-deep and completely im- 
mersing: their heads in the water of a small, 
muddy pond, as they pulled the thick, succulent, 
roots of the beaver-lily with which the bottoms 
of these waters are often literally paved. He 


said they were fat, and that a large moose was ' 


with them. 

Mr. Sylvester still considered himself the 
owner of these vagrants, which 
had left him when yearlings and 
were now four-year-olds, and 
he still expressed himself as 
indignant that they should have 
deserted him, their natural lord 
and master. As efforts to 
reclaim them seemed useless, he 
told the two Llewellyns— his 


lived at his house—that they 
might shoot the heifers for beef, 
if they could. 

This was just such a mission 
of adventurous importance as 
boys like. The Llewellyns first 
took Willis Murch in with them, 
because he owned a hound ; then 
Ben, because he had a rifle, and 
in the end, four more of us, 
making up a party of eight. 

About five inches of light snow 
had come, but not enough to 
make snow-shoes necessary. We 
took only our guns, an axe, and 
food for two days. Since we 
had grown older, our elders more 
readily gave us leave for a trip 
in the woods. This time we 
could not well be absent for 
more than three days, for the 
day was Friday, and on the 
following Monday the winter 
term of school was to begin, the 
only term during which many 
of the older boys attended. 

It was a cloudy, chilly morning. Willis’s 
hound whined with cold. We tramped rapidly 
through the snowy forest to Overset Pond, and 
thence northwesterly over hills for two miles; 
then across level, swampy ground, covered by fir, 


own son and his nephew who | 


—When We Hunted the Moose. 
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. number of long, grassy, half-open tracts, which 
altogether extended for six miles or more along 
the large brook. We made a bough-camp near 
the foot of the lowermost of the meadows, and | 
spent most of the day searching for tracks in the 
borders of the woods. | 
At that time, before the game laws protected 
, deer, there were few of these animals in the 
' forest, and only occasionally a moose. We did | 
not see a track of anything larger than a loup- 
cervier during the day. Bears had already 
gone to their dens. 
Returning to our camp at dark, we made our- 
selves as comfortable as we could, and kindled a 
‘ fire in front of our bough-shed, when a cry of 

“So-ho!” was heard not far away, and Han 
; Needham joined us. He had left home after 
noon and followed our tracks; and although he 
did not say so, we learned afterward that some 
of our people had asked him to go. Han was 
older than the rest of us, and his presence and 
oversight were probably regarded as desirable. 
He told us that Doctor Knights had intended to 
, come, but had been detained by a case. 

Han laughed at us for camping there in the 
snow, with only a bough-shed for shelter. ‘Pick 
up your things,” said he. ‘We will go to my 

| camp.” 

Han had trapped in the Great Woods every 
fall for four years, and although he kept his 

| operations secret for the most part, we had heard 
‘that he had several little hunting-camps. He 
led the way directly away from the meadows, 
through thick woods where it was so dark that, 
| despite the white of the snow, we could follow 
| only by keeping close at his heels. 
| After two or three miles, we came out on a 
small pond, already frozen over and white with 
| the snow, save where the weight of it had caused 
the thin ice to settle and the water to rise over it. 
These patches looked, in the obscurity, as black 
| as ink, 
' Skirting the shore of the pond, for the ice 
| would not yet bear our weight, we crossed a bog, 
| now frozen, and entered pine woods beyond it, 
near the foot of a high mountain. Han's camp 
| was among the pines, about a hundred yards 
| from the shore. It was a snug little structure, 
| about ten feet square, with log walls six feet high 
and a door, but no window ; it was thatched with 
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and a little heater, ingeniously contrived by Han 
himself from a few lengths of old stovepipe. He 
could kindle a fire in it from short bits of dry 
wood, boil water, and also, when the kettle was 
taken off, put a small frying-pan on the griddle- 
hole. 

Nine of us, with the hound, filled the little 
camp nearly to its entire capacity. Han took his 
camp-axe and went out to a dry pine log near by, 
to break up some fuel for the little heater. A 
tree had recently fallen in such a way that the 
dry top lay directly over the log which served as 
Han’s wood-pile. He was obliged to clear it 
away with the axe, and in doing so he madea 
great snapping and cracking among the dry 
branches, which must have been heard a long 
way in the still, dark woods. 

After a time he came in with an armful of the 
dry chips and kindled them, causing a cheery 
light inside the dark camp. 

“There won't be half enough wood, Han, to 
keep the fire going,”’ Willis said. “I’ll get some 
more while you are putting your 
kettle to boil,” and he went out to 
the log. The hound followed him. 
Han went to get water at a spring 
which he knew of, not far away. 
He had returned immediately and 
was putting the water on to boil, 
when Willis came in with his first 
armful of pine chips. 

“I hear something off in the 
swamp,” said he. “Something that 
sounds pretty large. ’ 

Tian laughed. ‘Deer, perhaps,” 
said he. 

Willis went back, and we heard 
his axe again as he hewed the log. 
Suddenly the hound dashed indoors, 
his hair all a-bristle. Han and 
Ben jumped up to go to the door, 
but were nearly upset by Willis 
coming in, axe in hand, on the run! 
We were all on our feet and greatly 
in the way of each other; but must 
of us saw that there was something 
close behind Willis—some enormous 

black creature that seemed as 
urge as an elephant ! 

“The door! Shut it quick!” 
Willis exclaimed, as he rushed in 
and shut it himself. 

Han had turned to get his 
gun. So, too, had Ben and the 
Llewellyns. In short, we were 
Much too numerous for the con- 
fined space. The camp was so 
small, too, that on entering it we 
had, by Han’s advice, removed 
the percussion caps from the 
guns for safety’s sake. The 
light from the fire was uncertain 
and fitful, and altogether it was 
a case where little speed resulted 
from much haste, confusion and 
noise. 

Han got his gun in readiness 
first, and then peeped out at the 

door, which Willis had been holding tight shut. 
The black apparition had disappeared. Not a 
sound could be heard. Han looked around the 
camp. The beast had gone as suddenly as it had 
come. Halstead doubted whether anything had 
been seen; but Willis was sure. 

“Why, it was close on me!” said he. “I was 
picking up my chips and heard Sport growl. 
When I looked around, that thing came pacing 
through the snow, with just a click-click 
amongst the trees! It was at my heels when I 
ran in!” 

“That was a moose,’’ said Han. 

“What made him come up here like that?” 
exclaimed Ben. 

“TI suppose it was the noise I made with that 
dry tree-top,” replied Han. ‘He thought it was 
another moose, challenging. That’s their way of 
stumping another moose to fight—to get among 
dry brush and smash it with their horns.” 

“He looked ten feet tall,” said Willis. “I had 
no idea a moose looked so tall !”” 

“Willis was scared,” Halstead remarked. 

“T was,” replied Willis. “My heart jumped 
into my throat! I came from that old log to the 
door in three jumps!” 

“‘And you weren’t much too quick, either,” 
Han observed. ‘I don’t think that moose was 
twenty feet behind you. I am going to see if I 
can’t draw him back.” 

He took the axe, and going slowly out to the 
tree-top, began to break and smash the dry 
| branches, swinging the axe to and fro. Hardly 
had he made these noises half a dozen times, 
when there was an answering crash and a vicious 
grunt down near the pond on our left. 

He scudded back, but we heard nothing more 
just then. So, taking his gun this time, Han 
again went to the tree-top and plied the axe. Ie 
had dealt but a few blows in the dry stuff, when 
we heard the moose grunt again. Coursing 
around us to the swamp east of the camp, it 
began threshing small nackmatacks to bits and 
“chopping” its jaws. 

Again Han broke the dry branches, as if 
answering its challenge; and this time the moose 
came rapidly around on the other side of us 
among the pines. 

It approached so fast, indeed, and made such a 
noise, that Han again dropped the axe and ran, 





At the word of command Jocko straightened | for four or five miles farther, to the meadows—a fir boughs and bog grass. Inside was a bunk 


| bending-low, for the door.» It was too dark for 
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him to see the moose, and he was afraid that it 
might run directly over him. 

As to its fierceness, there could be no doubt. 
To be frank, we were all afraid of the animal ; 
the glimpse which we had caught of it and the 
terrific noises it made, conveyed an impression of 
a prodigiously large, savage creature. There was 
a fury in its grunt that, ona dark night in the 
forest, would, I think, have alarmed a veteran 
hunter—all the more that moose do not ordinarily 
behave in such a way. 

In winter, when deep snow confines them to 
their trodden ‘“‘yards,” male moose will sometimes 
fight dogs or hunters apparently because flight is 
then impossible. When badly wounded, too, 


and brought to bay, the African buffalo is hardly | 


more dangerous or resolute in self-defence. 

Had we fired at once, this moose would most 
likely have run away; but as Han and Willis 
retired without making much noise, the creature 
was, it would seem, only half-convinced that 
another moose was not present and causing the 
snapping sounds which it resented. 

It did not come directly to the camp again, 
having perhaps smelled the hound, or us, but 
coursed around and vented its spite on the dry 
bushes and in making that peculiar clacking of 
its teeth which hunters call “chopping.” 

The night was much too dark to let us see the 
moose, even when it passed within a hundred feet 
of the camp; but we could distinctly hear the 
chock-chock of its jaws and the noise of its 
footsteps in the snow. As to the crashing of its 
antlers among dry saplings, that could have been 
heard for a mile or two. 

Standing by the corner of the camp, with guns 
ready to shoot, Han and Willis strained their 
eyes to catch some glimpse of the animal, while 
Ben, stealing out to the tree-top, broke the brush 
with the axe. Several times, as the hours of the 
night passed, we supposed that the moose had 
gone away; but it had not. And when, toward 
morning, Han, standing inside the camp and 
holding his face in an old bucket, imitated the 
bellow of a cow-moose, we again heard our 
suspicious visitor running ‘‘amuck”’ in the woods. 

Han also imitated the chopping sound so well, 
by striking his hands together with the palms 
made hollow, that the moose at once came around 
between us and the pond and showed its anger 
by smashing the dry stuff near the shore. 

- It was an exciting night for us boys. I should 
find it difficult to say how many times Han 


or Willis or Ben crept stealthily forth in the| 


obscurity, in the hope of getting sight of the 
animal. Nota wink of sleep was taken by any 
one. All were waiting anxiously for daybreak. 
‘The night seemed endless. Nevertheless, at last 
the day faintly broke. Han told us that the 
moose would walk off quietly in the snow, when 
day broke. We were all inside, with the door 


shut, save a little crack where Willis and Han | 


were peeping forth. Ben and the Llewellyns 
were looking out at a chink between the logs. 
Suddenly Ben whispered, “I see him!” 


“Guess so!” said Han, incredulously. 
“Where?” 
“I did!” Ben asserted. “I saw his horns 


move in the firs out toward the swamp. I can 
see his horns now !”” 

Han walked over to where Ben was; but Ben 
did not succeed in designating the spot clearly 
enough for Han to see what he saw. 

“But he’s there!” Ben declared. 
him, if you can’t!” 

Han did not believe it, and ridiculed the idea ; 
but Ben took up his new rifle—one of the first 
pattern made by an arms company which has 
now a world-wide reputation. “I see him,” he 
replied, stoutly, “and I’m going to fire.” 


“T can see 


But the chink proved too small to aim through, | 


and so Ben crept out of the door and around to 
the corner of the camp looking toward the swamp. 
With much caution, he rested the rifle across the 
projecting end of one of the wall logs. Some 
seconds of suspense passed; then we who were 
peeping out at the chink were nearly deafened 
by the report of the carbine,—it was so near,—and 
I saw among the firs an odd, sudden movement. 

Han uttered an exclamation. ‘He was there!” 
said he. “But he’s run now.” 


Thereupon we all rushed out and ran in that | 
direction. The distance was between three and | 


four hundred feet, and it was still far from light ; 
but when we pushed in among the little firs, 
there lay the moose, outstretched, dead ! 

That was a proud moment for Ben and his 
new gun. The bullet, striking near the orbit of 
the moose’s left eye, had gone through both skull 
and brain, and had killed the creature almost 
instantly. It had hardly moved ten feet. 

This moose was what hunters call a “prong- 
horn’’—that is to say, a bull moose, from three 
to four years old, whose antlers have not yet 
begun to show much breadth or many tines. 
An old moose would doubtless have been more 
wary. This one was of good size, in excellent 
condition, and when dressed weighed not far 
from six hundred pounds. We dressed it as 
well as we could, and drew the meat home ona 
sled roughly made from green maple saplings 
and spruce-root withes. 

The most interesting circumstance connected 
with this, our first moose-hunt, still remains wo 
be told. By following back on the tracks in the 
snow, made by the moose when he first heard 
the rivise of Han’s axe, we found he had been 
in company with two other animals, in a swamp 
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those of two cow moose. A closer inspection of 
the tracks and other signs, including hair left on 
a stump, proved that they were not moose, but 
horned cattle. There was little doubt that these 
cattle were the two vagrant heifers, and that this 
young ‘‘pronghorn” had joined himself to them 
as their natural protector and champion. 

The hound was put on their tracks, and three 
of the boys continued the pursuit till toward 
night, when they returned to the camp. Snow 
had begun to fall again, and the next day we all 
returned home, drawing our moose. Glory 
enough had been gained for one time, we thought. 

The vagrant heifers were never heard of after- 
ward. They may have been killed by woodsmen. 


(THE 


'O see the stars to the best advantage, you 
go out into the fields, find some rock or 
bench on which you can recline, and then look 


view. As you gaze on it you will feel, as you 
never felt before, that the 


spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
‘Their great Original proclaim. 


If you then reflect that this shining frame has 


on the earth, and will con- 
tinue through all the ages 
} we can count in the future, 
; you will wonder more than 
ever what secrets the stars 
| may hide, and what abodes 
‘of life and intelligence may 
exist on those distant worlds. 
If you ask the astronomer 
about this, you will find that 
he wonders as much as you 
do, and can only tell you what 
he thinks may be more or 
less likely. He bas not yet 
found out anything about life 
and intelligence on the heay- 
enly bodies. And yet he has, 
especially within the past 
‘twenty years, got a great 
deal of light on the question 
of the constitution, motions 
and arrangements of the 
stars. 
Before telling what he has 
newly learned, I must recall 
| to your memory some things 
which you may already 
know, but which it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind. At 
| present we are speaking of 
the stars proper, which the 
astronomer calls fixed stare, 
to distinguish them from 
the planets. Only five of the 
latter would ever be mistaken 
for fixed stars, and very likely 
there will be only one or two 
in sight at any one time. 
Probably you know that 
the stars are suns and that 
they look like mere shining 
points of light because they 
| are so far away. The nearest 


with undiminished speed, would even now hardly 


train bound for another town had just pulled well 
out of the station. 


Marvellous Speed of Arcturus. 


On a summer evening you may see Arcturus 
high up in the south or southwest in June or 
July, and farther down in the west in August 
or September. You will know it by its red color. 


would have to be spry to rise from your chair, 


go out on the street while it was crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean from New York to Liverpool. 
And yet if you should watch that star all your 
life, and live as long as Methuselah, you would 
not be able to see that it moved at all. The 
journey it would make ina thousand years would 
be as nothing alongside its distance. 

Many, perhaps most, of the stars are really 
much larger and brighter than the sun. Canopus, 
as it appears to us, is the second brightest star 
in the heavens. It never rises in our northern 
latitudes ; to see it well you would have to go at 
least as far south as the Gulf States. Although 





sun, the whole sky would seem to be ablaze, and 


of the tracks here, we supposed that they were | 


should, on a fine, clear summer evening, | 


up so as to take in the whole starry host at one — 


The “pronghorn” established our reputation 
as hunters. Thenceforward, by common consent 
of our elders, we were judged capable of hunting 
and taking care of ourselves in the Great 
Woods. Thereafter no other hindrance than 
our duties at home was put in our way. Even 
Old Hewey began to treat us with a degree of 
respect, and examined Ben’s new rifle, with 
unbelief in its merits, it is true, but yet with a 
certain interest. 

That was the beginning of a golden age of 
our lives. For eight years thereafter we ranged 
through the woods at will, and as time passed, 
penetrated to nearly every lake and stream of it, 
from the Androscoggin headwaters to the 

| St. John, St. Francis and Temiscouata. 
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forests, houses and fences—would be burned by 
the fervent heat as if thrown into a hot fire. 

We know that our earth and the other planets 
revolve round the sun. What we have long 
wanted to know is whether there are also planets 
revolving round those other suns which we call 

the stars. This seems like a hard question to 
answer, because if such planets exist it would be 
| impossible that we should ever see them, even 
! with the most powerful telescope that we can 
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| so wonderful that a few years ago they would 


| you something about the instrument by which 
these invisible planets reveal themselves. 

| We all know that if the rays of the sun pass 
through a glass prism, they are separated into a 

: number of beautiful colors, ranging from red 
through yellow, green and blue to a pale violet. 

| A set of colors thus spread out to view is called 

i axpectrum. 

| The spectrum made by the light of the sun has 


That star has been flying straight ahead ever been known for more than two hundred years, | 
since astronomers began to observe it, at such a | but it is only in our time that its real significance | 
speed that it would run from New York to/ and its power of revealing to us things otherwise | 
Chicago in a small fraction of a minute. You hidden has been known. The colors of the | stars occur at such short periods, a few hours or 


| spectrum are not separate and distinct, but each 


put on your hat and overcoat and gloves and | one shades into the other by insensible degrees, i years to revolve round the sun. 


so that you cannot tell where one color begins and 
another ends. But we can mark at every point 
on the spectrum a certain place where a particular 
shade belongs. 

An instrument by which a spectrum can be 
seen, and the exact position of any color in it 
determined, is called a spectroscope. Such an 
instrument, consisting of several glass prisms, 
can be attached to a telescope in such a way that, 
by looking into the telescope, we shall see the 
spectrum formed by the light of any star at 
which the instrument may be pointed. When 
we do this, it is seen that there are certain 


their position and comparing them with spectra 
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‘only determine a great: deal about different 
kinds of light, but in the case of a star it can be 
ascertained whether the star be in rapid motion 
toward us or away from us. 


What the Spectrum Reveals. 


It is thus found that some stars are moving 
steadily away from us and others toward us with 
a speed far exceeding anything we can produce 
on the earth—a speed which may amount to ten, 
twenty, or even fifty, miles a second. Even at 
this rapid rate, it would take many thousand 
years for us to see that the star was any nearer 
than it was in the beginning. Of course you 
understand that this is owing to the enormous 

, distance of the stars, which makes even such 
; rapid motions slow in comparison with the vast 
stretches of space that separate them from us, 

Now I must call your attention to another 

| fact, which, at first sight, does not seem to have 
anything to do either with the spectroscope or 
with the motion of the stars. You are probably 
aware that there is a star called Algol, in the 
constellation Perseus, visible at some hour on 
almost any night in the year, which fades away 
. regularly at intervals of a little less than three 
days, as if partially eclipsed. It is now ascer- 
tained that these seeming eclipses are caused by 
a revolving planet almost as large as the star 
itself. 

| Now careful watchers of the heavens are 
finding that there are other stars which fade 
out regularly in the same way that Algol does. 
Sometimes the interval between the eclipses is 
several days ; sometimes it is less than a day. In 
all cases the general result is the same ; the star 
fades away and becomes dim for a short time, 


stood as you now see it ever since man appeared | hope to make. And yet astronomers are now , and then brightens up again in a regular period. 


There can be no doubt that 
this darkening is produced 
in the same way as that of 
Algol; namely, that a 
planet of large size is 
revolving around the star 
and partly eclipsing it at 
every revolution. Yet with 
the best eye or the largest 
telescope that we can con- 
ceive of, no one would ever 
be able to see either the 
planet or the motion of the 
star which the planet must 
produce by its attraction. 

One will not have to 
study very hard to see that 
the chances are very much 
against any particular 
planet revolving round a 
star being discovered in 
this way. In some cases, 
we must expect that the 
planet would be so small 
that an observer could never 
observe that any light at all 
‘was cut off by it. 

For example, if an ob- 
server in some distant star 
should watch our sun ata 
time when a planet was 
passing between the sun 
and him, he would never 
see any dimming produced 
by the planet, because the 
latter is so small that the 
amount of light cut off 
would be imperceptible. It 
is only in the exceptional 
cases of very large planets 
that the eclipse can be seen. 
The chances are, therefore, 
that for several such cases 


is so far that a cannon-shot fired in Adam’s time from time to time discovering invisible planets | we can observe, there may be hundreds that we 
from the Garden of Eden, and flying continually | moving around the stars. Such discoveries are | cannot observe. 


There is also another reason why very few of 


have started on its journey. It would be as ifa | have been regarded as incredible. I must tell | such planets can be noted. A planet may move 


round a star in any direction whatever. It 
cannot cut off any light from the star when we 
look at it unless its orbit is so situated that the 
planet passes between us and the star in every 
revolution. In the majority of cases it would 
pass above or below the star. The farther off it 
is from the star, the less likely it is to pass over 
it so as to hide its light. 


Eclipses of the Stars. 
This is the reason why these eclipses of the 


‘a few days, while the planets take months or 
No doubt there 
are planets which take months or years to revolve 
round the stars, but they do not pass between us 
| and the stars so as to cut off their light, and thus 
} we can never notice any effect. 


In order that a motion to or from us may . 


be observed with a spectroscope, it is not at 
all necessary that the revolving planet which 
produces the motion should hide the light of 
the star. Thus, during the last year or two, 
astronomers have been, from time to time, dis- 
covering stars which sway in their motion 0 
such a way as to show that they have either 
| other stars or very large planets revolving 


it shines to us only as a very bright star, it is | dark lines in the spectrum which are different, | them. This is the case with the star Spica, in 
really thousands of times as bright as the sun. | according to the bodies that emit the light. By | the constellation Virgo, which is found to swing 
If our earth should fly as near to it as it is to the | the study of these lines, especially by measuring ' back and forward every four days. 


Every few months some discovery of this sort 


of spotted maple, a mile away. At first sight | everything combustible on the earth's surface— formed by different kinds of light, we can not, is made. At the rate at which we are now going 
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on, we shall probably find thousands of stars 
which show the same kind of motion, and are 
therefore the centres round which planets revolve. 
But we cannot in this way discover more than 
& small fraction of the systems that may exist. 
The spectroscope cannot detect this motion unless 
the revolving planet is a very large one. An 
observer ou another star would never detect the 
Motion of our sun produced by the revolution 
of the planets, although we can see it very 
well. 

The general conclusion to which we are thus 
Jed is that the worlds we cannot see are more 
numerous than the stars we see, and that it is 
very likely that life and intelligence may exist on 
many of these worlds. 

Another problem in which astronomers are 
now much interested is that of the distances of 
the stars, especially how far out they extend. It 
was formerly thought that the brightest stars 
were the nearest, and the faintest the most 
distant. But it is now found that this is not the 
whole truth, and that some of the brightest stars 
are as far away as those which we cannot see 
without a telescope. 

There are two remarkable cases of this kind. 
Canopus, in the constellation Argo, is, next to 
Sirius, the brightest star in the sky. But its 






OUNG “Hi” Sanders sat on 


A NO ONING 
<i Se 
Y his big saddle- wheeler, and 
tightened the jerk-line over the 


swing-team and leaders that were 
straining on the stretchers as the 
freight-train behind him thundered on 
the Union Pacific tack. Hi’s train, 
also a carrier of commerce, rolled in 
Jesser thunder on the wagon-road, which was | 
obscured by the smoke of the engine. The six | 
moules snorted and plunged the looming front 
‘wagon lurched after them with louder jangling 
of chains; the trail-wagon jerked in quick con- 
nection on its short bobbed tongue, and the 
Mouse-colored saddle-pony, led behind, stepped 
knowingly up on slackened halter. Train and 
team on parallel roads came into Rawlins, and 
drew up on opposite sides of the freight-house. 

On the platform Hi’s father stood waiting. 
The old freighter’s powerful figure leaned on a 
stout ash stick; but his eyes followed Hi while 
he threw off the trail-wagon, detached swing and 
Jeaders, and set his wheelers to backing in the 
front wagon until the rear end struck squarely 
against the platform. Then Hi swung from the 
saddle and up beside his father. 

“T’m afraid I'll have to weaken this trip, Hi,” 
said his father. “This rheumatism’s got such a 
hold. It keeps its grip like Oleson; he’s holding 
me to the contract, and his goods must go.”” 

“I can make the trip alone,” returned Hi. “I 
reckon I know the road most as well as you do.” 

“It’s not that,” said his father. ‘“There’s 
some talk about the Utes. But I reckon you 
can catch up with Grayling. His outfit pulled 
out for White River just before you came in. 
He told me the Utes were wild about their new 
agent. That tenderfoot’s plowed up their race- 
ground for a wheat-patch, and keeps on rubbing 
their hair the wrong way. Grayling says they’re 
sure to make a break. He heard they’d picked 
off a stray cow-puncher on the Piceance, and 
"Jowed this was his last trip to White River.” 

“Grayling won’t get more than half a day’s 
start, and I reckon, pap, the mules can take that 
up this side Bear River,” said Hi. “Rod and 
I'l joad up, and Ill pull out in a jiffy.” 

But Hi’s “jiffy” had grown into hours when 
the wagons were loaded, and Hi went with his 
father to Oleson’s store to sign the bill of lading. 

Oleson, the astute Scandinavian who “ran” 
several stores in western Colorado and Wyoming, 
pushed over the paper to Hiram senior to sign. 

“No, no, Oleson,’” said the old freighter, with 
pathetic pleasantry. “I’m turned out to grass 
now, and Hi, here, is coming into the collar. And 
as he’s todo the freighting, he’ll do the signing.” 

Oleson fixed his neutral-colored eyes on the 
young freighter. “So?” he said. “Der boy 
grows pretty high now, but I haf some t’ousand 
dollar in dem two wagons.” 

“And I’m backing up the boy!” broke in 
Hiram the elder. ‘‘He’ll do the signing, Oleson.” 

So Hi set his big fist to the bill of lading, and 
became bound for the goods in transit. 

The wagons were coupled, and Rod put ina 
last plea. “O pap, let me go. I’d bea big help 
about the team. Say, wouldn’t I now, Hi?” 

But Hi, watching his father’s face, refrained 
from saying yes, and Rod’s pleading availed him 
nothing. In a fury of disappointment, the boy 
rushed to the saddle-pony, which was his own pet 
property, jerked loose the halter, jumped into the 
saddle, and was off down the track in an instant. 

“Jt don’t matter, pap,’’ said Hi. “I don’t need 
the pony. The mules never go far hobbled, and 
eome back for their grain. Don’t worry, pap. 
Good-by! Take care of yourself!” 

The white-sheeted wagons trailed off to the 
south. Not until twilight did Hi go into camp, 
at a green-rimmed spring by the trail, and the 
landmark of Elk Mountain was a blor in the 
darkness when his sage-brush fire flashed up its 
light. Squatted by it, busy with frying-pan and 
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distance is immeasurably great, so that astron- 
omers have not been able to learn anything 
certain about it. The most interesting conclusion 
from this is that Canopus, although it is only a 
star in the sky, is really thousands of times 
brighter than the sun. 

Canopus is not the only star of which this is 
true. Rigel, in the constellation Orion, is a 
star of the first magnitude; yet its distance is 
beyond all that the most powerful instruments 
of astronomy can fathom. There may be yet 
other stars ten thousand times as bright as the 
sun, and yet so far away that we do not see 
them as very bright stars. 

There are now about sixty stars of whose 
distance astronomers have been able to get some 
idea. The distances of a few of the nearest of 
these have been measured with some approach to 
exactness, but the farther a star is, the harder it 
becomes to secure exactness in such measure- 
ments. But astronomers are always trying 
to improve their instruments, and every year 
they are finding out more and more about the 
arrangement of the stars. 

Perhaps before the twentieth century shall be 
half gone, they will know how far off the Milky 
Way is—something they have as yet no certain 
way of learning. 


STREETS 
ON THE YAMPA; 


was whinnied irum out the darkness, 
and presently Rod came riding gaily 
in on “Mouse,” the pony. 


“Just fill up that frying-pan, Hi!” cried Rod. | 


“I’m hungry as a coyote. Pap wouldn’t let me 
wait a minute when he came home 
and found out you’d forgot to take 
the Winchester. Here ’tis, Hi, I’ 
going with you!” 

“Did pap say 80?” Hi asked. 

“Well, he didn’t say no, and he 
wouldn’t say yes,” Rod answered, 
honestly. “But I reckon he knew if 
1 got this far, I’d keep on to the end 
of the road. And then he sort of left 
it to you.” 

“Then you'll go back home in the 
morning,” returned Hi, promptly. 

But restraining Rod was like bitting 
a fractious colt, and in the morning, 
when a range rider passed ‘oppor- 
tunely, Hi sent back a note to his 
father giving his pledge for the boy's 
safety. Rod was duly grateful, and 
honestly took his share of the work. 
At the break of day he rounded up the 
mules for an early start. 

The mountain meadows were yet 
spongy, and the rail was beset with 
chuck-holes torn hub-deep by Gray- 
ling’s great wheels. But when they 
crossed the Little Snake, they found 
Grayling’s camp-fire still smoking at 
Four-Mile; and came on it again, cold 
in ashes, at the top of the next divide 
—where they had to throw off their 
trail-wagon pulling up the “‘pinch.’’ 
Thus they halted at Jack - Rabbit 
Springs for the night, while Grayling 
reached the Yampa, or Bear River. 

With the morning sun they rolled up 
Lay Creek hill. From its top, Hi saw 
white wagons trailing over the broken 
ground beyond the Yampa. 

“There they are, Rod!”’ he shouted. 
“We'll catch them to-night if we keep 


arolling. We'll make a short nooning at the | 


river just to water and feed the mules.” 

It was barely noon when they approached the 
bridge down a steep grade curving around the 
foot of the bluff, which broke away below into 
a rough, rolling bottom. On the opposite side 
the ground was much smoother. Some fifty 
yards beyond the bridge was an abandoned 
corral, built of rough stones and topped out with 
logs of drift from the river. Hi pulled across 
the bridge, drove a little distance off its short, 
graded approach, and unhooked. 

Soon the mules, with nothing slipped but 
bridles, stood busy with their nose-bags about the 
wagons, while the two boys were equally busy at 
the ‘“‘grub-box’’ placed underneath. 

The grain was still being champed in the nose- 
bags, when the restless Rod jumped to his feet. 
“Say, Hi, I’m going. a-fishing while we wait on 
the mules !. I'll get some sort of a pole out of that 
drift-pile above the bridge.” 

With the river muddy and swollen from snow 
melting in the mountains, Hi thought the chance 
for fish was slim, but he followed down to the 
bridge, where he stood, idly watching. 

The bluff opposite was steep, rocky, and bare 
of all vegetation except a little sage-brush. 
Among these low bushes, Hi saw something 
move ever so slightly, and his eyes presently 
made out the head of a Ute, peering down at 
the bridge. Hi had no doubt there were other 
Indians worming through the sage-brush. This 


coffee-pot, Hi missed two companions | 
—Rod, and: the rifle forgotten in his 
hurry of preparation. 

From the meadow, he heard the 
challenging neigh of the vigilant 
mules; an answering countersign 


stealthy reconnoitering, contrary to their usual 
familiar approach, conspicuous in bright blankets 
with open gestures and greeting in keeping, 
struck him with sinister chill. The Ute’s head 
almost instantly disappeared. 

“Rod,’’ said Hi, quietly enough, “bring your 
pole and try this hole here under the bridge. 
I’m going to fetch the pony down to water.” 

He saw the boy start carelessly for the shelter 
of the bridge, and went to the wagons where the 
pony stood. To turn his back to the bluff and 
walk off slowly was a test of nerve. His hands 
trembled as he removed the nose-bag and bridled 
the pony. But he led him quietly down to water 
by Rod’s side, where the bridge hid them safely 
from the bluff. 

The little horse put down his head to drink 
and Hi slipped the Winchester from its scabbard 
on the saddle. “Hand me your cartridge-belt, 
quick, Rod!” he cried, his voice becoming sud- 
denly thick and husky. 

“What's up?” asked Rod, unbuckling his belt. 

“There are Utes sneaking up on us!” Hi 
answered. “I saw one on the bluff. You take 
the horse and catch up with Grayling and get 
him to send back some of his men. I'll stand 
them off at the bridge, so they follow you.” 

“O Hi, take one of the mules and come along, 
too!” cried Rod, showing his excitement. 

“No, no! I must stick with the wagons,” Hi’ 
hurriedly answered. ‘‘Resides, a freight-mule 
against one of their ponies! Rod, you must 
make the Mouse do his best! Some of them 
might swim across above or below. Hurry!” 

The eyes of the two met in parting— Hi’s 
humid, Rod’s with a gallant shine. He swung 
his quirt clear on his wrist, and riding up the 
bank, was lost to Hi’s sight. In another instant 
the click of the little horse’s heels as he made 
his first jump in the road, sent Hi’s heart 
flying. 

For a breathless second or two he watched the 
bluff while the Mouse added fifty good yards to 
the hundred and fifty between bluff and bridge. 
Then, as the Utes divined the rider’s errand, 
three sudden puffs of smoke rose from the 
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sage-brush top, and ‘the mingled reports of the 
Tifles rolled down the river. 

Forgetful that his own safety was necessary to 
secure that of Rod, Hi leaped up the bank. 
Over the flying horse, he saw the boyish rider’s 
broad hat, waved high in triumphant assurance. 

Another echoing report sounded from the bluff, 
and a scattering of splinters from the nearest 
bridge-timber admonished Hi that its flimsy 
superstructure was an insufficient shelter. Re 
assured as to Rod, his mind reverted to his own 
action. From the wagons, in the low bottom 
below the level of the bridge, he could not com- 
mand its approach. Ile glanced up at the old 
stone corral, and then ran for it in a zigzag course, 
which was distracting to the aim of the Indian 
marksmen firing downward from the bluff. 

Untouched, Hi leaped over the corral wall 
and crouched, panting; behind it. The irregular 
spaces between the rough stonework and the 
log top made good loopholes ; and his position, 
straight out from the bridge, was such that he 
could not only command its opposite winding 
approach, but rake the whole length of the 
narrow structure with his rifle. 

For more than a mile above and below, the 
river narrowed to a gorge, and its precipitous 
banks, lapped high by rushing, icy water, made 
fording impracticable. Doubtless the Indians 
| could find a ford some distance below ; but as, in 
view of Rod’s mission, time would be an object 
to them, Hi judged they would try the bridge. 
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He filled the magazine of his rifle and tried its 
action, glancing meanwhile at the wagons. The 
freight-mules, startled at the firing, were bunched 
behind the topping-covers and stood, heads high, 
Jong ears pricked forward, blowing as they eyed 
the opposite side of the river. 

Hi looked in that direction also. On the road 
where it curved round the biaff, he saw six Utes 
riding into view in a seemingly disorderly bunch, 
But a certain wild order governed their gallop. 

As they neared the top of the grade, Hi heard 
a startling yip, and orderly enough, the bunch 
lessened, as the Indians, one after another, 
equally timed and spaced, with rifles flourished, 
dashed down the narrow approach to the bridge. 

Hi took no flying side shots at these wily 
riders, but knelt with rifle pointed, and eyes 
strained on the bridge. Framed in its skeleton 
archway, the crest of the foremost horse ap- 
peared, and his hoofs, slung out in his stride, 
beat with a thunderclap on the hollow flooring. 

Another stride, another quick-rolling clap— 
;and then the roar of the rifle. Struck in the 
forehead, the horse plunged downward and for- 
ward, and then fell sidewise across the bridge 
within the limit of the first span. 

Through the smoke of his Winchester, Hi 
saw the Ute, dropping his rifle, crawl away on 
all fours, and then his figure was shut from sight 
as the flooring again thnndered under smiting 
| hoofs and the second horse raced up and reared 
over the first still struggling one. 

The second horse, hit in the neck, as he 
rose, by Hi’s second shot, swerved, toppled over 
the low guard-rail, and sank with his rider in a 
sounding splash below the bridge. 

Down and back, with exultant snap, went the 
lever, and again the rifle was ready. But the rest 
of the Indians dared not ride upon the bridge; 
swerving to one side, they sped up the bluff, the 
nimble horses leaping like mountain goats along 
the slope, and the first Indian, darting from the 
bridge, making leap for leap along with the horses. 

Hi did not fire again, and soon, regaining the 
bluff, the Indians were out of sight. 

Hi turned to the river. The Ute who had 
tumbled from the bridge had parted from 
his drowning horse, and was now partly 
floating, partly swimming with the cur- 
rent. His blanket was thrown off, and 
now and then as he made a stroke, Hi 
could see the end of his short bow pro- 
jecting over his shoulder. But as the 
Ute had lost his rifle, Hi suffered him 
to go on with the current out of sight. 

Everything was silent now. As 
moment after moment passed in fli 5 
and inaction, Hi began:» - 
Doubtless a fidgety +: 
ment saved his life. Wi. + = +. 
his unsuspecting ears, a stwei-t tipped 
arrow, aimed for his back, tore through 
the big muscles of his left arm. The pain 
‘was paralyzing, but Hi sprang to his feet 
and brought up his rifle with a whirl. 

The Ute in the river, landing below, 
had crawled along the bank, watched 
by the waiting band on the bluff, but 
unseen by Hi, until he reached the 
opposite side of the corral. Rising over 
the low wall to throw his strength on 
the bow, he had been so sure of striking 
Hi’s broad back in the centre at that 
short distance that he stood still in 
incredulous confusion, his hand flying 
back for a fresh arrow as Hi raised the 
rifle. But with instant change of action, 
he flung himself backward behind the 
wall. 

Disregarding alike the yell and the 
ineffectual shots from the bluff, Hi 
rushed after him. Leaping on the corral 
wall, he saw the Ute plunge into the 
river. And there Hi, with pointed 
Tifle, kept him diving until, well-nigh 
drowned, he was swept out of sight. 

Seated in the angle of the corral wall, 
Hii leaned back, faint from pain and loss of blood, 
and waited, his eyes fixed alternately on the bluff 
and the river-bank below. 

The hot sun beat full in the rocky angle, and 
he began to turn an eager eye on the water. 
Still he watched while the short, slow shadow of 
the corral wall crept on and past his restless feet. © 

Suffering from intolerable thirst, he arose at 
last. No sign came from the bluff, and he 
walked boldly out and down to the water, where 
he drank and bathed his arm. K 

The Utes were gone. From the top of the 
bluff, they had seen in the distance the coming 
of Grayling’s men. And Hi had hardly stepped 
up the bank and upon the bridge, when he, also, 
saw the big hats of the little band of riders rising 
above the broken ground. 

Hi’s bloody shirt-sleeve caught Rod’s eyes, 
while Grayling called out, ‘‘Where's the Utes?” 

“Gone, I reckon,’”’ answered Hi. 

“Well, we'll go, too,”’ the old freighter returned, 
promptly. “Let me look at that arm, young 
fellow. Hook up them mules, boys, and let’s 
be awrolling. This here Colorado climate is 
getting too hot for me, and I reckon we’ll try old 
Wyoming, up about Washakie, for our next 
trip.” 

Hi recovered from his wound soon, but this 
was his last trip to White River also, until, after 
the Meeker massacre, the Utes had resigned 
their birthright to the trout streams and game 
parks of that mountain land; 
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Current Topics. 


That eminent astronomer, Professor 
Simon Newcomb, has on another page an 
agreeable and instructive paper, entitled “A 
Cnat ABOUT THE STARS,” which summarizes 
some of the more recent discoveries of astro- 
nomical science. This article will be supple 
mented later by a paper by Prof. C. A. Young, 
of Princeton, on “Astronomical Photography ;” 
and Sir Norman Lockyer, who has observed 
more eclipses than any other astronomer, will 
write in an early issue of the coming total solar 
eclipse. 


Amid all possible scientific hair-split- 
ting concerning the food properties of alcohol 
and the effect of alcoholic drinks upon the human 
constitution, a few facts of common record are 
most convincing. For example, of the indoor 
patients of the hospitals of Paris, forty-six per 
cent. are habitual drunkards. 


Professor Herron finds in “the mutual 
tolerance and growing comradeship of men who 
are seeking to set right what is wrong” a hopeful 
indication that social problems may find a peace- 
ful solution. Yes; there was probably never a 
time when honest differences among intelligent 
men could be considered with such general good 
temper as now.- 


South Carolina has often led Southern 
sentiment. It was a pattern state last year in 
one particular of great moment. The governor 
says, in his message, that there was no mob 
violence in the state during the previous twelve- 
month, and he congratulates one county on a 
legal trial and execution for a crime which 
“usually results in summary justice.’”’ 

Diversity of crops is a good thing for land ; 
diversity of callings may be a bad thing fora man. 
A prisoner at the bar, not yet twenty years old, 
gave a partial list of his vocations. He had been 
a bell-boy, a bootblack, a cornet-player, a jockey, 
@ messenger-boy, a Roman soldier on the stage, a 
valet, a sign-painter, a concert-hall singer. The 
court gave the young man a chance to try to 
make an honest living. Had he followed one 
occupation, with good associations, he might not 
have become an object of judicial mercy. 

“In union is strength."" The teachers of 
Brooklyn have furnished one more proof of the 
truth of the proverb. The city government, 
acting on the advice of the city attorney, declined 
to pay the rate of wages to which the teachers 
believed themselves by law entitled. The amount 
thus withheld aggregated nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars. Acting in concert, eighteen 
hundred teachers instituted separate suits. The 
city, acting as defendant, was liable to incalcu- 
lable court expenses; and the city attorney soon 
found law enough to authorize the settlement 
demanded by the teachers. 

In Washington recently a man was 
arrested for slashing the dresses of women whom 
he met in the crowds. There was apparently no 
ill will in his acts; he was merely the victim of 
an unaccountable Lmpulse to destroy. The case, 
being a curious one, was presented in great detail 
by the newspapers, with the result that the 
offender had hardly been placed under restraint 
when other cases of the same sort began to 
be reported. The cheap notoriety which “the 
slasher’? had won had encouraged imitators, for 
whom the police are now searching. The papers 
which justify detailed accounts of crime by the 
plea that it is “news,” and therefore “legitimate,” 
ought to find something to think about here. 

Impatience has been manifested, here 
and there, because the British government seized 
in South African waters some American cargoes, 
under suspicion that they were contraband of 
war, and did not instantly release them again. 
Yet on January 15th of this year, the United 
States Supreme Court gave final judgment in the 
case of a British ship which the American navy | 
had seized under like suspicion on July 19th of | 
the year before last; and it decides that the 
condemnation of the ship was unwarranted. 
Surely, with a recent record of a year and a 
half of delay in righting a wrong, we should be 
reasonably patient with other nations. 

An old woman, decently clad, at whose feet 
lay a handsome dog, sat on the door-steps of a 
house in Philadelphia one morning recently. 
‘The day was bright and genial, and her attitude 
was that of quiet, contented restfulness. An 
observer from an opposite window sat watching 
the pair for some time, with a sympathetic 
interest which the actions of the dog quickened | 
into vague apprehension. He had risen, and 
after intently gazing into the face of his mistress, 
as if in perplexed doubt, had licked the hands 
lying peacefully folded on her lap, and no 
loving response following, as if impelled by an 
unknown terror, he had raised his head and| 
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howled despairingly. Strangely moved, the 
watcher hastened to investigate, and saw that 


which constrained a hasty summons for a hospital 


| ambulance. Too late, however. Another and 


more supreme summons had preceded it! The 
dog, at first fiercely resisting the removal of his 


distress, and outside the hospital gate waited 
anxiously for hours, till, hope failing, he deject- 
edly departed. Here, so far as related, his story 
ends; but as we are told “he was a well-kept 
dog,’”’ he was doubtless spared the fate of the 
homeless and friendless of his kind. 


———_« =e —____ 


FRAGRANCE. 


A soul that knows not to presume, 
Is Heaven's, and its own, perfume. 
Andrew Marcell. 


+92 ——_ 





The Census. 


HE Constitution requires an enumeration 
of the people once in ten years. The 
census which is to be taken this year, begin- 

ning on the first day of June, will be the twelfth. 
When the first census was taken, in 1790, there 
were only thirteen states, but the enumeration 
included the people in Vermont, Kentucky and 
‘Tennessee, not then admitted to the Union. 

The whole population in that year fell short of 
four millions. There are now four states which 
exceed that number of inhabitants; and there 
are almost four million people in the states of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast. 

In the early part of this century the census 
was a simple affair. It was merely a count of the 
persons living at the time. Additional inquiries 
have been added from time to time, until, at the 
present day, the work of the census covers a vast 
field of inquiry, and includes statistics upon an 
immense variety of subjects. 

The results require more than a score of bulky 
volumes to contain them; the facts are obtained 
and tabulated by an army of several thousand 
persons and the cost is many millions of dollars. 

The census is taken for the benefit of the people 
i themselves, and the statistics are useful for 
deducing many conclusions important in science, 
) industry and other great interests. It is there- 
| fore proper that every one should lend his aid in 
making the returns full and accurate. 

There is an old and too prevalent notion that 
the census is a curious prying into the affairs of 
private persons, and that one should, if possible, 
evade or mislead the census enumerator. In 
fact, the statements made are confidential, and 
the enumerator is subject to a heavy fine if he 
reveals what he learns in the performance of his 
duty. He should be welcomed and helped instead 
of being avoided. 

The plans of the census this year are expected 
to result in the most satisfactory enumeration 
ever made, and a more prompt ascertainment of 
the main facts than in the past. 

——_<e+—___ 
Child Thrift in France. 

‘HRIFT is a habit which requires to be 
formed early. The boy or girl who does 
not realize the value of money is not likely 

to be prudent later in life. Like other habits, 
good or bad, thrift is contagious. The child who 
saves pennies instead of spending them, and is 
‘able to show a bank-book, arouses emulation in 
others. Whatever encourages children to save 
small sums of money, does good, not only by 
preventing immediate waste of money, but by 
creating among children a public sentiment 
favorable to thrift. 

| What is done in this country by voluntary 
\ organizations is done on a larger scale in France 
by the savings-banks. The children of the 
common schools deposit with their teachers any 
‘sum of money they save, from a sou, which is 
‘ about equal to an American cent, upward. 

Once a month agents of the savings-banks go 
the rounds of the schools and collect the children’s 
savings. He who deposits but a single sou 
receives a small bank-book; and when he has 
| deposited a franc, he receives a large bank-book. 

During the last seventeen years French boys 
and girls have opened more than half a million 
accounts in the savings-banks. Many children, 
or their parents for them, deposit in an endow- 
ment fund, which is meant to give them a capital 
of from one to two thousand dollars when they 
become of age. 

It is worth considering whether, in this 
country, some modification of the French plan 
is practicaLie, by which savings-banks should 
codperate with scfiool-terchers in promoting the 
habit of saving among children. 


—_~»____ 


Fine Old Families. 


AJ. TIMOTITY DWIGHT, a man of 
noble character who graduated from 

Yale about the middle of the last cen- 

tury, was unfortunate in business and was lost 
at sea. But he had married a fine woman— 
Mary, daughter of the celebrated Jonathan 
Edwards. A list has been made of seventy-two | 
of their descendants, including twenty-eight | 
college graduates, of whom five became college , 
presidents, seven clergymen, nine lawyers, and | 
of the rest nearly all made an honorable record in 








mistress, followed the ambulance in piteous ; 


medicine, literature, education, finance, philan- 
thropy and civil or military service. 

The Dwight family’s roll of honor is excep- 
tionally long, but many shorter ones run on 
! parallel and shining lines. America, like Eng- 
jland, France, Germany, Italy, and doubtless 
j every land where even an imperfect civilization 
gets in its best work, can Show numerous shining 
illustrations of the beneficent working of the law 
of heredity, all pointing the same moral. 
| For it is, indeed, the moral factor which tells 
most powerfully on the sustained vigor of the 
human stock, and secures the preservation and 
transmission of strong physical and mental 
qualities. 

The brain-force and longevity of the best 
families must be referred to their high standard 
of self-fidelity, and to the fine ethical strain which 
kept them from the waste of energy in indolence, 
aimlessness, sordid ambitions and vice. 

Why should not our country be enriched, as 
the years run on, by tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of such fine old families? There is surely 
the right kind of stuff among our people. The 
fathers and mothers who plant in the minds of 
their sons and daughters traditions of clean and 
handsome living, and who nourish the self-respect 
| and honorable aspiration which spring up natu- 
{rally in all well-born youth, will be the true 
benefactors and saviors of the republic. 

We free and easy-going Americans have pecu- 
liar need of the principle of noblesse oblige ; 
‘ for as Ibsen well puts it, “It is the task of free 
society to ennoble all the people.” 


——___+0+____ 


UNCONSCIOUS NOBILITY. 


In Joys, in grief, in triumphs, in retreat, 
Great always without aiming to be great. 
Roscommon, 


—___<«ee2—___ 


Islands for Sale. 


N the West Indies, just east of Puerto Rico,— 
or more strictly speaking, just east of the 
beautiful, productive, extremely healthy, 

and for the most part English-speaking island of 
| Vieques, which came to the United States with 

Puerto Rico,—lie three islands which belong 
to Denmark. Saint Thomas, Saint John and 
Sainte Croix, or Santa Cruz, are naturally 
beautiful and productive, but since the abolition 
of slavery their production and commercial im- 
portance have greatly fallen off. They produce 
no wealth for Denmark, and have really been a 
burden for a good many years. 

For this reason Denmark has long been willing 
to dispose of the sovereignty over them. In 1867 
a treaty was negotiated between Denmark and 
the United States, transferring, for seven million 
five hundred thousand dollars, the sovereignty of 
the two less important islands of Saint Thomas 
and Saint John to the United States. The 
President favored this purchase, and the people 
of the islands voted almost unanimously in favor 
of annexation to the United States. But the 
Senate did not ratify the treaty. 5 

It was admitted that the islands would have 
been of great military and commercial value to 
the United States, but the sentiment of the time 
was not in favor of such an annexation. The 
strongest argument at present in favor of it is 
that unless this government purchases them 
Denmark will probably sell them to Gennany. 
Moreover, they can now be purchased at a lower 
price than was asked for them thirty years ago. 

Saint Thomas is capable of being made a 
stronghold of great military importance. Its 
people nearly all speak the English language, 
and the religious faith which predominates in the 
islands is that which predominates in the United 
| States. The assumption of sovereignty over 

these islands would be welcome to the people. 
The question whether they shall be purchased 
will probably soon come before the Senate. 


——___~+o+____ 


A Safe Executor. 


OCTOR PEARSONS, who has given 
D over two million, five hundred thousand 
dollars to the cause of education, in a 
speech which is already a classic in the literature 
of practical benevolence, said: ‘I have got to 
leave my money; what shall I do with it?” 
His answer appears in his wise distribution of 
the above-named princely sum, and in the giving, 
which he has stimulated, of perhaps eight million 
| dollars more for the same end. Well may he 
say, as he said at Battle Creek: 

“I believe this is the right time and the right 
way to use money.” 

Giving money for beneficent public service, or 
for judicious individual benefit, is putting it to its 
highest use. It is a remarkable fact that for the 
first five months of last year more than twenty 
million dollars were given, in the United States, 
to schools and colleges. 

This is significant both of a growing apprecia- 
tion of public obligation in the use of wealth and 
of the fact that others besides Doctor Pearsons 
are accepting the idea that the intelligent pos- 
sessor of riches is his own best executor. The 
most benevolent and the most carefully drawn 
will may be the subject of dispute and legal 
strife. Many a good purpose has been defeated 
because the man who formed it left the execution 
of it to others. 

“Be your own executor” is good advice to 
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those who have riches. Doctor Pearsons’s exam. 
ple is so wise that it seems almost impossible 
that it should not be followed more and more by 
philanthropists. 

All this brings afresh into view the obligation 
which always goes with power. Wealth js 
power. More than this, it is a trust. 
if ever, can the trust properly be fulfilled by a 
“dead hand.’”” 

They who, like Doctor Pearsons, resolve “to 
die poor,’”’ cannot die poor. The riches they 
seek are enduring, and Jong after eternal awards 
have come to them the beneficent work they 
began here will be going on for the betterment 
of the world. 





o 


A Fleet in One Ship. 


T is doubtful if all the vessels which plied 
regularly between America and Europe 
before the day of steamships could have 

carried, at a lading, a much greater quantity of 
merchandise thar can be loaded upon a single 
ship which was recently launched for the trans. 
atlantic traffic. The new German steamship, 
Deutschland, sixteen thousand tons, is in 
herself quite the equivalent in carrying power 
to a whole fleet of vessels of eighty years ago. 

This remarkable vessel now marks the maxi- 

mum in the competition bet ween the transatlantic 
lines to produce the greatest and most successful 
ships. She is the rival of the Oceanic, launched 
last year at Belfast ; and while her gross tonnaze 
is slightly less than that of the Oceanic, and lier 
length but a foot and a half more, her indicated 
horse-power is considerably greater, and her 
speed is expected to reach twenty-three knots 
an hour. Es 

Year by year the great transatlantic flee 

expands and becomes more wonderful. It flies 
the flag of Britain, of Germany, of France, of 
Holland, of Norway, and only to a limited extent 
that of the United States. Of all the vast fleet 
of passenger steamers regularly plying between 
the United States and Europe, but two were 
built in this country. The question, ‘Why is 
this so?” can hardly be asked too often in our 
Iegislative balls. 
—_<+o-—___- 





A Young Heroine. 


““N these days,” General Gordon once said, 
sadly, “the race is for honors, not honor, 
and for newspaper praise.” Is it true? 

The most hopeless among us must admit that if 

true there are exceptions. 

In New York a few weeks ago, Miss Minnie 
Swarts, while out seeking work for the support of 
her younger brothers and sisters, came upon a 
great fire, and learned that a number of firemen 
had just been disabled. 

She ran to a neighboring grocery, bought a 
gallon of milk, had it heated, and carried it to the 
exhausted firemen. Then she assisted a physican 
to revive those who were overcome by smoke. 
She climbed a fence, and with an axe made an 
opening for the men to drag in their hose, and 
then, discovering two wounded firemen slipping 
into a water-filled cellar, she held them each bya 
leg till help came and she herself was faint and 
exhausted, 

The fire commisstoner, learning of the important 
assistance of this eighteen-year-old heroine, 
invited her to call at his office. In a heartfelt 
little speech he presented her, in the name of the 
grateful department, with a purse stuffed with 
bank-notes. 

Tears came to the girl's eyes, but she put aside 
the purse. She was deeply touched and grateful, 
but she could not take money for doing what was 
her duty, and a privilege as well. And in this 
resolve she has ever since persisted. 

It is sald by spectators at the fire that while 
Miss Swarts worked so valiantly for hours, scores 
of able-bodied men stood outside the fire-lines 
curiously looking on. 

A quick eye to see where one may be useful, an 
ability to act wisely in an emergency and sturdy 
refusal to be paid for it: these are refreshing 
attributes in elther man or woman, and Jift the 
humblest life out of the commonplace. 





Lady Smith of Ladysmith. 


HE odd name of Ladysmith, the beleaguered 
South African town, which recent events 
have brought so much into prominence, 

has naturally awakened curiosity. Journalists 
Uiscovered some time ago that the town had been 
named for the wife of a former governor of the 
Cape; now a writer in a London paper relates the 
story of Sir Harry Smith and his wife, who was 
8 Spanish noblewoman. 

Sir Harry Smith, together with his two brothers. 
Thomas and Charles, fought through the Penin- 
sular War. At the Battle of Céa two of the 
brothers were wounded, Thomas severely in the 
knee, Sir Harry slightly, although enough to neces 
sitate his being sent to the hospital, many miles 
from the front. They were conveyed thither over 
a rough country In a jolting, springless country- 
cart, their wounds untended, and the motion 
causing them intense pain at every lurch. 

The two brothers, on their arrival, were P 
in neighboring beds in the same hospital, and 
young doctor was summoned to dress thelr 
wounds, which were in a frightful condition from 
neglect. Reluctantly approaching the first bed. 
in which Thomas lay, this surgeon-popinjay gi” 
gerly removed the bandage from the sufferers 
shattered knee, at the same time keeping by him 
a large bouquet, which he carried to his nose ant 
sniffed at every other moment. 

The spectacle of his suffering brother 
as an object of disgust by such a creature 88 
was too much for Sir Harry’s temper. Mustering 


treated 
this. 
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all his strength, he leaped from his bed, fell upon 
the amazed doctor, and fairly kicked him out of 
the room and down the stairs, bouquet and all. 
For this extraordinary breach of military disci- 
pline he was brought before the Duke of Welling- 
ton and reprimanded; but the reprimand was not 
severe, and it was an open secret that the duke 
regarded the affair as a good joke, and thought 


none the less of the high-spirited young major for | 


his fraternal championship. 

At the siege of Badajoz, a little later, Sir Harry 
was standing with the general and his staff, when 
@ Spanish countess and her young sister came 
to implore protection. The girl was extremely 
beautiful. Sir Harry assisted them, paid rapid 
and ardent court to the young lady, and soon 
made her Lady Smith. She was a devoted wife, 


and accompanied her husband throughout all | 


his succeeding campaigns, For her services to 
the wounded at the Battle of Chillianwalla, she 
received a medal from the government. 

After his Indian triumphs Sir Harry was made 
governor of the Cape, and he and his faithful wife 


are now commemorated by the names of three | 


African towns—Aliwal, named from his greatest 
victory, Harrismith and Ladysmith. 


—__<+e»—___ 


SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


After the passage of the reform bill by the 
British Parliament, in 1832, the constitution was 
seriously threatened by the agitation of the 
“Chartists.” - The Chartists made a series of six 
demands, which they denominated “the People’s 
Charter,”—such as universal suffrage and vote 
by ballot,—the most of which have since been 
conceded to the people. 

‘When the revolutions of 1848 swept over Europe, 
the Chartists, catching the spirit, rose in great 
numbers. A day was appointed when half a 
million people were to assemble and march to 
Westminster. Wild excitement prevailed, for there 
was grave apprehension of riot and bloodshed; 
but the Duke of Wellington, in command of the 
troops, seemed absolutely without foreboding. 
He placed his soldiers with the utmost skill. 
Most of them were concealed from public view, 
but their positions were so strong that the Chart- 
ists soon recognized the fact that they were 
beaten. 

Lord Salisbury, father of the present prime 
minister, served as aide-de-camp to the duke. 
When the Chartists began their march with the 
avowed intention of overawing the House of Com- 
mons, he galloped in grave anxiety to the duke, 


who was at the Horse-Guards, and found him | 


reading the morning paper. 

Wellington lifted his head fora moment. “How 
far are they from the bridge?” he asked. 

“One mile and a half, sir,” replied Salisbury. 

“Speak to me again,” said the duke, “when they 
are within one-quarter of a mile.” 

He became absorbed in his paper, and Salisbury 
returned to his post. When the Chartists reached 
the appointed distance, he galloped back to the 
Horse-Guards. The iron duke was still reading. . 

“Well?” said he. 

Lord Salisbury explained that the procession 


of Chartists were crossing the bridge. 
“Exactly what I expected,” said the duke, and 
returned to his paper. 


—_~e>—__—_. 


A FAMILY LETTER. 


Two-thirds of a century ago a young man and 
‘woman set up housekeeping in the town of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Ten children were born to them. 
All but one lived to grow up, and most of them 
married. 

Ten years ago the descendants of the original 
pair held a reunion and perfected the plan of a 
“family letter.” That letter starts, let us say, 
with a descendant who still lives in Portsmouth. 
He writes the news of his own household and 
whatever else he thinks may Interest the family 
at large, and sends it to the relative living in the 
town nearest him. She reads it, puts in a letter 
of her own, and sends along the two. 

Thus the package goes, continually growing, to 
Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, and a score of other places—so 
many that it takes two months to complete the 
circuit. Then the man who wrote the first letter 
withdraws !t, puts in a new one, and starts the 
envelope off again. 

By this means all the members of a large and 
widely separated family are enabled to keep in 
touch with each other, as members of a family 
should, and it costs nothing but a little time and 
a few postage-stamps. 


—___+>—___—_- 


MARKED LIKENZSS. 


The trials of a Chinese portrait-painter must 
be many and varied if he often has critics of the 
sort whose remarks were recorded by a recent 
sojourner in the land of “chop-sticks, bombs and 
gongs.” The artist had finished the portrait of a 
prominent man, and summoned his friends to give 
their verdict as to its success. 

“The cap is very like,” said the first one. 

“The dress is very like,” said the second. 

“But it is not the cap or dress that make the 
likeness,” said the artist. ‘How 1s the face?” 

The three friends stared solemnly at the portrait 
im silence for 2 moment. Then up spoke the one 
who had not given his opinion before. 

“The beard is very like,” he said, gravely, and 
with that the artist was obliged to be content. 


—_——_<+e»>—____—_ 


LOST HER PENSION. 


The recent death of Miss Anna Swanwick tn 
London has brought out many curious anecdotes 
of the generation just passing out of sight. Miss 
Swanwick was a qualnt, old-fashioned gentle- 
woman, a scholar and a poet, who had known in 
her day the men and women best worth knowing 
in England. 

The Manchester Guardian states that Mr. 





; human nature or a bit of odd information. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Gladstone, when prime minister, met her, and was 
charmed by her accomplishments and old-time 
courtesy. He determined to bestow a literary 
pension on her, provided her circumstances were 
such as to make It acceptable to her. He had no 
way of finding out, and was puzzling over it, when 
he received an invitation to dine with her. Ashe 
drove to the house, he suddenly saw a way out of 
the difficulty. 

“Jf she has champagne, no pension. No cham- 
pagne—pension.” 

There was champagne, and the poor lady went 
pensionless to her grave. 





AWKWARD. 


Many people picture the life of a foreign mis- 
sionary as continual preaching and teaching. In 
reality It is one of the most varied careers in the 
world. In the interior of Africa, missionaries are 
their own cobblers, their own tailors, their own 
carpenters and furniture-makers; and they are 
the doctors and dentists as well as the clergymen 
of the community. 
master the native language and understand all 
native customs. Ignorance of some detail is sure 
to lead to some awkward predicament. 


“Soon after my arrival in Uganda,” says a 
young missionary who went to Africa in his early 
Manhood, “a most embarrassing incident hap- 
pened through my want of familiarity with native 
customs. A young black damsel of very hand- 
some appearance came one day to visit me at 
my house, bringing a basket of fruit, asking my 
acceptance. 

“OF course, I thanked her as best I could and 
accepted the gift. The following day she came 
again, bringing another present, and again I 
gladly received it. But when this went along da; 
after day for nearly a fortnight, 1 began to thin! 
something was wrong. I therefore sent for one 
of my ‘boys,’ and learned the truth. 

“If appears that this is a native usage. Any 
young woman seeking a husband and finding a 
young man to whom she feels drawn, immediately 

rings him a present, and if he Tecelves it, she is 
encouraged to repeat the gift. Each acceptance 
makes it more certain that she has found favor in 
the sight of the young man. At the end of a 
certain time he ts expected to propose to her, and 
she becomes his wife. 

“Imagine my feelings when I thought of the 
undeniable proofs I had given her of my love! 
With great embarrassment, I had to tell her of 
my Ignorance and to explain that a white man 
could not possibly marry a black woman. 

“Alas! She saw no reason why this should be 
so, and went away, I fear, with a heavy heart.” 


INSTRUCTING THE PROFESSOR. 


Sir Walter Scott used to say that much of his 
knowledge came from the most unexpected quar- 
ters. He rarely lost an opportunity of talking to 
a chance acquaintance, and his friendliness was 
generally repaid by some interesting glimpse of 
An 
incident in the life of the late Professor Dana, the 
distinguished geologist of Yale University, shows 
how hard it is to judge of a man’s knowledge from 
his appearance. 


“Qne day,” says a younger scientist, who accom- 
panied Dana on several of his expeditions, “as 


| we were driving through the Berkshire Hills, we 
was breaking up, and that only detached parties | Fi mi 


came to an abrupt turn in the road where what 
appeared to be granite was exposed by the 
roadside. Limestone was to be expected here, 


and Professor Dana, jumping from the buggy, | 


examined a bit of it through a pocket-lens. 

“He was just saying, ‘Yes, that is certainly 
gneiss,’ when a countryman came along in a 
wagon, and with an unmistakable Yankee accent, 
said, ‘I reckon you call that there rock limestone, 
don’t you?’ 

“Professor Dana looked up, and said, ‘No, it’s 
a kind of granite.’ He was very careful to say 
‘granite’ and not venelss,” the scientific name for & 
‘anite roc 

“‘wWal? sald the countryman, ‘it effloresces 
with acid, anyhow.’ 

“T have a very vivid picture in my memory 
the way Professor Dana whipped out his fe 
anew and giued his eye to it. iter &@ moment or 
Swe He looked up, laughed, and acknowledged the 
‘bea 

“It turned out that the stranger was well 
acquainted with the rocks of the region, havin: 
made a 
many years before.” 


of 
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AN INTERCHANGE OF COURTESIES. 


The expense of the modern limited express- 
train is so heavy that railroads commonly find it 
necessary to charge something above the regular 
fare for the privilege of riding on them. A few 
years ago, when the “flyers” were introduced on 
the Lake Shore Road, the president of the com- 
pany gave orders that passes and half-rate tickets 
should not be honored on the new trains. 


It was not intended, of course, that the com- 
plimentary tickets issued to high officials of 
connecting roads should be void on the fast trains, 
put through an oversight a yearly pass was sent 
to the president of the Nickel Plate line which 
bore on its face the words: 

“Not good on Lake Shore limited trains.” 

A few days after this pass had been issued, the 
president of the Lake Shore received an annual 
pass on the Nickel Plate, with the following 
endorsement: 

“Not good on passenger-trains.” 


TWO VIEWS OF IT. 


It is said that President John Quincy Adams 
once asserted that he would not give fifty cents 
for all the works of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
adding: 


“I hope America will not think of sculpture for 
two centuries to come.” 

‘When some one quoted this to William Morris 
Hunt, he asked, dryly: 

“Does that sum of money really represent Mr. 
Adams’s estimate of the sculpture of those artists, 
or the value which he placed upon fifty cents?” 





KIND CRITICISM. 


It is a pleasant anecdote that Mr. Howells tells 
of his friend, Mr. Henry James, who was praising 
the work of a fellow-author. 

“You are yery kind to him,” said some one 
present, “for he says very unpleasant things about 
your work.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. James, “but then both of us 
may be wrong!” 


Besides all this, they must | 


tour as assistant to another geologisi 
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Cost no more than the common kind. The M Waists 
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MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 
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house making fashionable 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 


Bicycle Suits and Skirts, 





119 and 121 West 23d Street, 


79 






who grow flowers, for my brownie catalogue of 
choice seeds and a packeteach of three new kinds 

Giant Branching Comet Aster, Pire Dragon 

: Pansy and Alleghany Fringed Hollyhock. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, sEEDs- 


818 Nicollet Av., Mnncearotrs, Mux, 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
orders should be sent direct to us. 


Au 












| Two 
Grades I5c. 6 $ 
=| utts 
12 5 ’ * 
Cc. 
sizes each | [TF you wish somet de- 
cidedly new in a dress or 
skirt, and entirely different 
from the ‘ready-made garments 
which you find in every store, 
write for our Catalogue and 
Samples, There are hundreds 
of firms selling re -made suits 
and skirts, but we are the only 











New_ Skirts in the latest 
Paris cut, $4 up. 


Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 





made of double-face 
materials. 


Jackets, Riding Habits, , 
Golf Suits and Skirts. 4 
‘ 


WOMA: 


N. 


New Spring 





















y 
tion any particular kind or color of samples that you 
prefer, we shall be glad to send you an assortment of the 


ind you wish, Write today for Catalogue and samples— 


we will send them to you /ree by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


New York. 
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for every 
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Suits, 
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and if severs 



























a 
utfit you will be proud to show, containing t 


hints how to effect 
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cele! 


Wraps, Skirts, Waists, Etc. 


» A new era of woman's sphere in the 
commercial field. 

No capital required except the $500 for 
the outfit, which you will more than make 
back the rst day. Commence at once. 

We manufacture ladies’ sults, gowns, 
jackets, capes, silk waists, dress skirts, 
ete, ete, 

We own and operate one of the largest 

) factories in the United States, employ the 
most skilful designers and operators. 
Every garment is guaranteed perfect in 
every respect, and sold to our agents at net 
wholesale prives, and they sell eve! 
at exactly the same popular price 

- doin our great and active store. 


—$25$75 a Week 


| Easily made by our Representatives. 
If a number of applications are received 


d one only, bright, energetic saleswoman 
ity in the United States to take orders for 
ed “STE NS’ STYLES” in 








at We 


» references of all will be looked up 1l are found equally satisfactory, the application 
ved first will have the preference and the m will be returned to the othera, We desire 
ipplications only from live, energetic persons who can devote a reasonable amount of time to the 
<. To such we offer an unusual norable employment at BIG WAGES. you will have 

iy work and your business will iner ; 
YANT YOU TO BEGIN AT and will furnish $15.00 OUTFIT for $5.00, 


rou a 
tiful fashion plates and illustrations of almost 


profusion of beautiful samples, instruction book with valuable 
js, Stationery, order blanks, etc., ete. 
je price 


Our confident 2 to you is ou whol You make a generous profitand at the same 
time give your ers wonderful values that will make your business grow rapidly. The 
selling prices at which you sell the ge our own popular prices, and are printed in plain figures on 






y article, whieh es your selling rapid and e: 





) you send does not half 
8, fashion plates, sample 
you are conscientious and mean business, 


think it over after you receive the out 
do not think it the finest opportunit, 
another the opportun. will be Io: 


LGAs. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 


, which y 


ee mtr men 9 Femme iy 





(Send 








You cannot afford to let some one get ahead of you on this opportunity. 


iu ever Saw. 








er the cost of the great yarlety of beautiful 
e, cards, stationery, ete., but satisfies us that 


Write at once and 
4 can return and get your money back if you 
But if your territory has been taken by 
names of two persons to whom we may refer.) 


ae eG fe 
it is worth a bonus to be a ‘‘ STEVENS” Agent. 


SALESWOMAN WANTED. 


ees | cee fe } a | aD fc eS 9 a ( ff (ED fe YD 


to 115 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. j 


1 ef | | LY | 





| $99339933933339333932393923999939993993939999999933939999999999 


Yrotection 


: White Plume Celery, 


Tomato, In a red envelope, which, when emptied 







just as important 


ammunition is to 


is a 190-page book, 


wh 











nd 
ollec 


939939999399999399999999999999999999399999999: 


n of seeds, 


35 and 37 CORTLANDT 





FoR PLANTERS. 


Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed is 


to the man behind the plow as good 
the “man behind the gun.” 


Our 1900 Catalogue of 
EVERYTHING 


for 


GARDEN 


9x11 Inches, containing over 700 engrav- 


ings and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect 
mine of information on garden topics. 
largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and 
© encloses us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
o send, free of charge, our famous 50-cent ‘‘ Harvest 


To give our Catalogue the 


containing one packet each of New, Large- 


ering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, 


French Breakfast Radish and New Freedom 
and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 


cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


STREET, NEW YORK. 
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3 daafeon' Pint 
y 
4 . SOUND of sorry music 
ew A floats 
Bp, Upon the rawand rainy 
N | alr, 
\ As Pippo’s organ sends | 
its notes | 


2 
he On wistful errand up 
the square. i 
“America” {s set adrift, 
In hopes to touch some patriot heart, 
And, lest they miss some childish gift, 
The monkey, too, must do its part. 


| 


| 
The little creature, loath to leave | 
The shelter of its master’s breast, | 
Scowls at the wet that soils its shoes, | 
Its gay red turban, and the rest. 
Awhile it capers, unadmired, 
Then scrambles, whimpering, to its place 
On Pippo’s shoulder, stooped and tired, 
And hides its wee, half-human face. 


What knows it of the nation’s hymn, 
~ Of stirring strain or martial air? 
11s master’s views are vague and dim: 
How should a little monkey care? 
Our land is cold to Pippo, born 
Where skies are sapphire overhead, 
And colder yet to Jocko, torn 
From chattering brothers, tropic-bred. 


The master feels the small wet cheek 
Pressed close to his; the arms entwined; 
No rude rebuff can Pippo speak ; 
A fellow-feeling makes him kind. 
He sighs—for life is hard at best, 
Yet with a jerk he ends the air, 
Cuddles the monkey to his breast, 
And trudges forward up the square. 


——- 4 - 


At the Eleventh Hour. 


WAS on my knees praying 
about it. I told the Lord I 
could die if it was His will, 
but wouldn’t He please spare | 
my innocent children.” These | 
words were uttered at a “dis- 
trict meeting’? in England, 
says the British Messenger, 
and were part of a poor woman’s testimony to a 
récent godsend. 

Two earnest men, belonging to a benevolent 
chureh, were visiting and distributing alms among 
the destitute one winter night, and at a late hour 
had nearly finished their round, when they learned 
that the widow for whom they intended their 
last donation had changed her residence. No 
one could tell them where she had gone. Finally | 
one of the two men suggested the name of another : 
woman #s a person likely to need the modest 
sum still in their hands. She lived somewhat 
out of their way, but she was poor and the| 
mother of a large family of young children. The | 
men decided to carry her the money. 

It was after ten o’clock when they found their 
way to the tenement house, and climbed three 
flights of dark stairs. A knock brought the! 
woman to the door, and having made sure that | 
she was the right person, they left the money in | 
her hand. Surprised and thankful, she asked 
them from whom the gift came. 

“From the Lord,” they said, and immediately 
went away. 

It was two weeks afterward that the poor! 
mother told the story containing the pathetic: 
passage which begins this article. She and her 
children had for some time failed to find work, 
she said, and were entirely without fuel and food. 
That night the hungry children had gone supper- | 
Jeas to bed, and had cried themselves to sleep. She | 
was alone, wrestling with her sorrow, when the | 
knock of the messengers called her from her 
Knees. 

King David, when he was an old man, declared 
that he had “never seen the righteous forsaken.” 
Men may challenge the ‘‘prayer test,” and the 
theory of special providences may be doubted; 
but none will deny the personal advantage of a 
prayerful habit, and the reverent character that 
generally goes with it. We may go farther, and 
believe that such characters are among the divine 
forces that move the world. 





—_~¢>—____- 


A Royal Prayer-Meeting. 


T speaks well for the religious life of a country 

| when its rulers not only show formal respect 

for religious observances, but take a devout 
personal interest in the work of the church. 

The Lutheran missionaries who met in council 
at Stockholm recently, could not help feeling 
encouraged by the deep concern for their work 
manifested by the members of the royal family. 
Not only did they attend all the public services, 
but they invited some of the more noted mission- | 
aries to the palace, that their public narration 
might be supplemented by private conference. 

It was this deep interest that led to the holding 
of a royal prayer-me. ting. It took place in the 
apartments of Prince Bernadotte and the princess, 
his wife. They invited the missionaries to dine 
with them, and after they had questioned them | 
about their work, an informal prayer-meeting was 
held, in which the prince bore an active part. 

It will be remembered that it was Prince 
Bernadotte, who, belleving that there is a higher 
happiness than that which can be drawn from 
being the ruler of a country, gave up his rights of 
succession to the throne that he might marry the 
maiden of his choice. That was twelve years ago. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


He and his wife are to-day deeply interested in 
social and religious matters, and do much to 
encourage the better life of the people. 


———<e2—___ 


The Hamster. 


NE permanent and important result of 
human migrations 1s the introduction of 
animals into countries where they are not 

native. Conquering nations always bring their 
domestic animals into their new possessions, but 


, unfortunately the immigration does not end here. 


Numbers of objectionable creatures follow in the 
wake of armies, subsisting on the refuse left in 


: their path. Once In a new country, these objec- 


tlonable camp-followers settle down, flourish and 
multiply. Of such pests the most important are 
the rodents, which housemaids detest and farmers 
deplore. 


In ancient times the Latins had no word for 
“rat.” The animal is said to have made its first 
appearance in Europe when the Crusaders 
returned from the East. This pioneer of its race 
was the black rat, and for centuries it was ubiqui- 
tous in Europe. During the Napoleonic wars, 


'however, with the Russlan armies are said to 
jhave come other 


armles—of brown 

rats, flercer and more 
prolific than their 
lack cousins. 

While the allies at- 
tacked Napoleon, the 
brown rats attacked 
the black wherever 
they found them, and 
now, after a lapse of 
a hundred years, the 
black rat 1s a rarity in 


Europe. It has been 
strikingly 


WN 


said, with 
@ measure of truth, 
that thirty years ot 
terrific warfare amon, 

the wers left only one durable effect—the 
substitution of the brown rat for the black. 

A third immigration of rodents into Western 
Europe _was the result of the Franco-German 
War. The new invader pressed close behind the 
German army corps in 1870, crossed the Rhine, and 
has never been driven back. 

This rodent, the hamster, Is a stout little animal 
about as big as a large rat, but instead of a long, 
hairless tail, it has a short, furry one. Its back is 
reddish, while its lower parts are black. It lives 
underground and burrows long passages which 
it p stocks carefully with grain, hay and garden 

juce. 
P The providence of the hamster is the despair of 
the farmer. For although the little creature has a 
remarkably healthy appetite, it stows away even 
more than it eats in the len. Besides this, the 
hamster multiplies with ominous rapidity. A few 
ears alter the first hamster has reached a district, 
he race becomes a genuine nuisance. 

Even vigorous measures have failed to eradicate 
the pest. In Germany a bounty was long ago 
offered for every dead hamster, and a record of 
the destruction was kept. In the neighborhood 
of the single town of Gotha, during forty years, 
Not less n three hundred and ninety: Ix thou- 
sand hamsters were killed, and yet the breed was 
not exterminated. 

The French government, likewlse, has offered 
rewards, and great sums have been paid in boun- 
ties, but still the hamster marches cheerily on, 
nearer and nearer to Paris. 

America has learned to its cost what is meant 
by the introduction of the pipsy-moth and the 
army-worm. Every precaution should be taken 
against the invasion of their most effective ally in 


; the work of destruction, the hamster. 


SS 


A Story of Names. 


E laugh at Englishmen for the ridiculous 
discrepancy between the spelling and 


V V the pronunciation of their proper names. 


The cockney, who had no difficulty in corrupting 
the Norman French of Route de Roy into Rotten 
Row, Marie la Bonne into a word pronounced 
“Marleybone,” and Beauchamp into “Beecham,” 
naturally does not pause at the transformation of 
High Holbourne into “’Ighobon” and Ludgate 
Hill into ‘“Luggut ’Il.””. Few people know, how- 
ever, that feats no less startling have been accom- 
plished in America. 


There. ts a family in Virginia, says Collter’s 
Weekly, called “Darby,” although the name is 
spelled “Enroughty.”’ This seems a far ery fora 
simple evolutionary process, but the ex 
is easy. The Derbys were an Engl 
who settled In Virginia In colonial da; One of 
the sons, who was regarded as the black sheep of 
the family, was left a share in his father’s property 
on condition that he would change his name. He 
did so, but although he spelled his new name “En- 
rought he never failed to call himself “Darby.” 

Not Yong ago an American a happened. to 
repeat this story at an English dinner-table. Mr. 
K pling was present, and when the speaker had 
finished, he said, laughingly: 

“You have saved my reputation. I have often 
told that story, and you are the first man, woman 
or child who could back me up init. However,” 
he continued, ‘speaking of that black sheep, I 
think I will change my own name to Smith.” 

“Well,” said the American, ‘‘you can spell it 
Smith, if you like, but the world will call you 
Kipling just the same.” 

‘he company laughed, and the author looked as 


Ii 
pleased as a boy. 
+o» 
W public, the comment too often Is, “What 
does he want in return? Is he seeking 


fame, popularity, office?” For this reason the 
influence of a private citizen, whose ambition is to 
remain:a private citizen, is often deeper, if less 
wide, than that of a public man. 


Not long ago there died in Massachusetts an 
honored gentleman, who fhronehout a long and 
busy life, never hesitated to place his country’s 
business above his own. Yet he never could be 
induced to think of accepting office. “Let the 
people feel,” he would say, “that I want nothing 

ut the good of the country, and then I shall be 
trusted. If it is fancied ‘that I work for any 
personal cause, I shall lose influence.” 

This was his constant. maxim: 
who does it, or who 
as the thing is done.” 

What is this but the commandment, ‘Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,” 
turned into workaday English? When the work 
is everything and the credit nothing, then good 
citizenship will be universal. This principle gov- 
erned the Hfe of John Murray Forbes, and it is not 
too much to say of him that he was a type of the | 
best and most unselfish citizen. 

His letters, edited by his daughter, Mrs. Sarah 


planation 
family, 






A Private Citizen. 
HEN a man works for the benefit of the 











‘Never mind 
gets the credit for it, so long 


{ worthy charity, he would not refuse his signature, 








THE HAMSTER. 





Forbes Hughes, give a true picture of the man, 
and tell the interesting story of his life. As a 
young man, be engaged in the Chinese trade, 
and early established the basis of a large fortune, 
as well as of a well-deserved reputation for 
business gagacity. In later years, he was deeply 
interested railroads, and at a time when the 
too rapid building of roads in the West was tying 
up capital and cutting down interest, Mr. Forbes 
saw the danger clearly, and his cautious wisdom 
was the salvation of many a shareholder. 

During the Civil War, Mr. Forbes’s activity was 
ceaseless. He was the intimate associate and 
counsellor of Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, 
and was constantly consulting and influencing 
politicians and editors in regard to public ques- 
tions. Few men in office worked harder than he 
during those trying yea yet he never wished it 
known that his was the directing genius behind so 
many enterprises. 

He was the same in 
came to him for a subse 


private life. When men 
ription in behalf of some 


if it could hefp the cause; but on the next line 
of the subscription paper he would write, “From. 
a friend,” and quietly double the amount of 
his gift, And it often happened that another 
“Friend” half a dozen lines below was Mr. 
Forbes, as well. 

He and a near relative of his, Miss E., so his 
daughter tells us, had a friend, a poor widow with 
children, one of those rare souls that come to bless 
the earth from time to time to show how like 
heaven some people can make it. With quiet 

diguity she put aside 
every offer of help. 

It chanced, however, 
that the house sheq 
lived in belonged to 
Mr. Forbes. iss E. 
was dying, and Mr. 
Forbes knew it. He 
visited her, and be- 
tween them it was 
agreed that he should | 
deed the house to her 
and that she should 
bequeath it to the 
widow. 

This was done, and 
no feeling but the 
memory of her friend 
was ever mingled in the widow’s mind with the 
gift of her home. She may have suspected the 
nature of the transaction, but in this world she 
never knew. 

Thus Mr. Forbes went through life, never 
wasting, never wanting, never sparing. He was 
useful £6 his country, to his friends and to himself. 
Few men have ever more ennobled 4 private 


station. 
is fussy if he winds his watch at something | 
like the same time every night, and insists | 
on carrying it in a proper position. Here is the | 
other side of the picture, as given by the Phila- 
delphia Press: 


———~e>—_____ 


Caring for a Watch. 


HERE are persons who seem to think a man 


A young girl took her watch to the jeweller, and 
SFplained that something was the matter with It. 
While the watchinaker examined It, the owner of 
the fractious timepiece remarked that she didn’t 
see what made it act so. 

“It's always stopping or having something 
hap) n to it,’* said she. 

“Possibly you don’t take good care of it,” ven- 
tured the Jeweller, closely regarding the interior 
of the watch. 

“Oh yes, I do! I wind tt nearly crery night ; 
and I almost always remember to take ft out of | 
my pocket when I hang up my dress. The pocket | 
in my Fray, dress is too arge though, and some- | 
noes it falls into the bowl when I am washing my 

nds.”” 

“Water would ruin it if it got inside,” remarked 
the jeweller. 

“That little bit wouldn't,” sald the girl, with a 
very wise shake of the head. “It’s only falls that 
hurt them. Once it fell out of the up-stairs 
window, but it landed in the rose-bush and wasn't 
hurt much. The day Johnny shut the bureau 
drawer on it, though, the crystal was broken.” 

By this time the Jeweller had discovered that 
the balance-wheel was out of place and two cogs 
were broken. 

“I don’t see how it happened,” said the girl, in 
surprise. “It flew out of my blouse et 
yesterday, when I was swinging dumb-bells, but. 
you don’t suppose that was what hurt it!” 


———_~e+-—___ 


He Looked Hungry. 


ILLIAM M. EVARTS, who went to the 
United States Senate with the reputation 


V V of being as good a lawyer as the State of 


New York possessed, was always an exceedingly 
slender man. His face, even when he was in his 
prime, had a look of emaciation which suggested 
hunger, and long afterward the senator used to 
relate with amusement a comment made upon his 
appearance soon after his entrance on his duties 
at the Capitol. 


One day, says Mr. George 
volume, & solid, substantial-looking farmer from 
the Interior of New York seated himself in the 
visitors’ gallery of the Senate Chamber, and asked 
the doorkeeper, standing behind him, to point out 
Mr. Evarts. 

It was noontime, and only a few members were 
in the chamber. Pretty soon Senator Voorhees 
entered, and strode majestically to his seat. 

“Is that Evarts?” exclaimed the farmer. 

“No,” said the doorkeeper, ‘that is Mr. Voor- 
hees of Indiana.” 

Another gentleman with a great deal of presence 
entered the Senate Chamber. The old man leaned 
back and clutched the doorkeeper’s arm. 

“That’s him!” he whispered. “That’s the great 
Mr. Evarts, isi it?” 

“No,” was the answer. “That ts General 

n” 


8. Hilton in a recent 


ga 

At length Mr. Evarts came in, and the old farmer 
was at once informed. He looked at the distin- 
guished lawyer long and earnestly. 

= said he, with an accent of commis- 


gum! 
eration. “I’li bet he boards!” 


—_—_<+e2—____ 


The Ally of the Matabeles. 


HERE is ohe terrible: possibility about a 

war in South Africa which has not been 

exploited by the press, but which must be 
képt in view by every detached body of troops 
which crosses the broad veld. This danger has | 
been met by British troops before, and Maj. D. 
Tyrie Laing, the leader of a column of volunteer 
cavalry during the Matabele rebellion in 1896, 
describes the event. 

The weather having been particularly good for 
several weeks, everything had become as dry 
as possible, and on this particular afternoon the 
wind was strong fram the east. Shortly after the 


laager was formed and the cattle turned out to 
graze, the sentries reported several small columns 





. that there were many hands at this devil 
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of smoke about two or three miles 
At the frst glance, there did mot acon ae 
anythin, pecullar in all this, but a8 I watehed 


ver 

I saw other Ares springiny up. 
It was evident that the flats were being fired on 
was also plain 


pur 

"8 work. 
For what at first were only a few colu 
smoke soon increased into a dense black lou. 
nearly three miles Jour and growing every second’ 

The sight was appailing, and frightened me more 
than anything I had ever seen before. Not a 
moment was to be lost. The grass all over the 
flats was at least three feet high and as dry as 
matchwood, while the stiff breeze was blowing 
the fire down on us at a great pace. 

The bugles at once sounded the “alarm” 
“horses in.” The men were equal to the emer. 
gency, and rushed out to get branches of trees, 
A cifcle of fire about a hundred yards out from 
the laager was started, and kept in check on the 
aan de. ter vot h 

n less than a qual r of an hour a good 
band had been burned round the laager. ne 
was not Socomplislied @ moment too soon, for a 
roaring mass of flames, three miles long, twenty 
yards broad and full thirty feet high, swept past 
our position with a noise like that of a river in 


Had the laager been enveloped in that flame. 
not a thing could have been saved. As the fire 
storm passed, the faces of the men expressed their 
feelings beyond any doubt. The horses huddled’ 
together in terror. Yet luckily all the harm the 
enemy did by their diabolical attempt was to rob 
our poor cattle of a good feed. 


se to destroy my column. It 


and 


~~» —____ 


The Horse Learned How. 


IRE department horses are marvels of intel- 

F ligence, as everybody knows, but a Portland 

business man owns a handsome gray which, 

he thinks, will bear comparison with any of them. 
We quote the proof from the Press: 


The gray Is stabled with several horses belong- 
ing to the company of which the gray’s owner 5 
manager. To avoid the necessity of hiring a man 
to go the stable at four o’clock every morning 
to feed the horses, an ingenious device was 
arranged which answered every purpose—until 
the arrival of the Bray horse, 

The device consisted of two alarm-clocks set to 
go off at four o’clock. A heavy weight was so 
arranged that when the alarm started, the weight 
would drop and pull a wire which opened the trap- 
doors, and the feed would then come tumbling 
down into the mangers of the horses. 

After the arrival of the gray horse, it was noticed 
that all the horses became very hungry long before 
noon each day. This could not be accounted for 
until some one stood watch to see what produced 
such a state of affairs. The watcher soon learned. 

After the horses were fed at night and had eaten 
all that was given them, the gray horse reached 
up, and taking the wire in his mouth, pulled u 
it. Down came into the mangers the feed that 
was intended to fall at four o'clock. Of course 
the horses proceeded to eat {t at once. 

A man now feeds the horses at four o’clock, and 
the gray horse pulls the wire fn vain. 


———_+¢+-_—___ 


Spanish Thrift and Politeness. 


PANIARDS may have many traits to criticise, 
S said a gentleman who recently returned 

from touring in Spain, but in the matter of 
politeness they are above reproach. This man 
left Seville on foot, after a stay of a week, and 
was twenty miles away, when he was overtaken 
by the landlord of the hotel where he had stopped. 
The Innkeeper rode alongside of his guest for 


nearly an hour before he found courage to make 
known his business. 


“If the sefior and God pleases,” he began, apol- 
ogetically, “I made a mistake in his bill yesterday.” 

“How?” I inquired. 

“I forgot to make a charge for his candles to 
light him to bed!” 

“But it was moonlight, and I had no, candles.” 

“Then, sefior, with the help of God, I forgot to 
charge you with the moonlight.” 

The charge amounted to two cents in American 
money, and he had hired an ass and ridden twenty 
miles'to collect it. 1 was amused and astonished. 
Then I accused him of being a robber, and offered 
him a cent to settle the bill. He worked up & 
beautiful smile and held out his hand. 

“T will take it with thanks, sefior,” he said, “and 
God will bless you for an honest man!” 





oe 


Getting Acquainted. 


HEN the Murkleys moved from the 
country they expected to find their new 


V V neighbors reserved and distant. Not 


all of them proved so. .The family had occupied 
the strange dwelling about a day and a half, says 
the Chicago Tridune, and the mistress thereof was 
laying a carpet in the sitting-room, when there 
came a ring at the door-bell. 


She hastened to the front door and opened it. 
A smiling woman greeted her. 

“Good morning,” said the caller. “This is Mrs. 
Murkley, I presume.” 

“Yes 


“I am Mrs. Pergalup, your: next-door neighbor.” 

“Glad to see you. Ill you come in?” 

tanks. I believe I Will step in for a little 
while.” . 
heed il find us all torn up, of course. We 
aven't begun hings in shape yet.” 

“Now, don't ou a logize, Mes, Murkley. I 
know all about this thi Ing of moving.” 

“It’s an awful job, isn’t 1t?” “d 

“Terrible. I sontetimes tell Mr, Pergalup I'd 
almost rather have a spell of sickness than to 
move. Two moves are about as bad as 8 fire. 
Well, 1 thou in and get acquainted. 


ht I'd dro} 
Could yor Ful of conece” 


ju lend me a cup! 


——__~+. 





Lincoln’s Dancing. 


8. LINCOLN was almost as ready to laugh 
as her husband, and it sometimes hap- 


M 
pened that he was the point of her joke. 


One evening, some time before she married 
Abraham Lincoln, Miss Todd was at a little 
evening party, surrounded by a bevy of XPan 
women. When the music struck up, her ta ae 
gawky admirer approached, and much to t 
general amusement, said, in his peculiar idiom: + 

E s Todd, 1 want to dance with you the wors! 


wa! 

Miss Toda accepted the invitation, and casting 
a look full of mea nlng at her friends, she did he 
best to keep clear of Lincoln’s great boots. im 
she returned to her seat, quite out of breath fro) 
her exertions. said he 

“Well, Mary,” said one of the girls, “did 
dance with you the worst way?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “the very worst.” 
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The Ballade of Rufus James. 
He was christened Rufus James, 
With a dozen other names, 

And his cradle decorated was with gold; 
And he played with costly things— 
Silver rattles—teething rings— 

All the lovely toys a little boy could hold. 
He was dressed in clothes of white, 
Sung to sleep by nurse at night, 

And without a care his infant life began; 
He could have a silver spoon, 

And a pretty, red balloon, 
But he couldn't have a birthday, little man! 


When he reached the age of two, 
Very fond of toys he grew, 
And he had so many picture-books to see; 
Nurse would tell the stories o'er 
To his lordship on the floor, 
And a very happy little boy was he. 
Rufus, every morning bright, 
In a carriage rode bedight 
With gay canopies, beside his sister Nan. 
She would softly speak his name, 
But would finish: “What a shame 
That he cannot have a birthday, littie man!” 


Three long years had rolled away, 
‘When there came a happy day, 
He had pockets in his trousers, deep and wide. 
They cut off his golden curls— 
Those he left for little girls, 
And they gave him such a rocking-horse to ride! 
There were cakes from Aunt Marie, 
And a knife from Uncle Lee; 
There were games of every sort from Cousin 
Dan; 
All these gifts he could enjoy, 
This most enviable boy, 
But he couldn't have a birthday, little man! 


Twelve more months have come and gone; 
Now, of course, you might expect 
That a birthday would arrive without delay. 
But, most curious to relate, : 
By an irony of fate, 
He was born on February's final day 
In the year of ninety-six. 
(Oh, that Fate should play such tricks!) 
Though his friends and parents for his pleasure 
plan, 
Yet their hearts are sad and sore; 
He must wait for four years more, 
Before he’ll have a birthday, little man! 
GEORGINA E. BILLINGS. 


——_+0+—__ 


Best. 
When all across the dimpled pond 
The little laughing breezes blow, 
And in the cattails just beyond 
The summer sun is sinking low, 
The swallows then in airy flight 
Along the sparkling waters go, 
And dip their feathers blue and bright, 
And softly twitter to and fro, 
“Tweet, weet! Sweet, sweet! Oh, who 
is so free, 
So cheery, so happy, 80 blithe as we? 
For of all the most delightful things 
The very best is a pair of wings.” 


When all across the frozen pond 

The merry, roaring north winds blow, 
‘And from the leafless wood beyond 

The winter moon is rising slow, 
The children then like swallows light 

Go wheeling, whirling to and fro 
Along the ice that sparkles bright 

With frosty jewels all aglow. 
And they laugh and shout and sing for glee, 

**No summer bird 1s so glad as we! 
And better than wings for us merry mates 
Is a pair of sharp and shiny skates!” 
E. H. THoMAas. 


—~<or—__—__ 


Grandma's Foot-Stove. 


The children had been rummaging in the 
garret, and they brought down such a funny- 
looking thing—a tin box set in a wooden frame, 
with little carved pillars. 

“What's it for?” asked Jack. 

“And what’s its name?’’ asked Patty. 

“That is a foot-stove,” said grandma, looking 
over her glasses. “We used to fill it with hot 
coals, and carry it to church to keep our feet 
warm. You see, there was no fire in the church, 
and it was very cold in winter. The frost on the 
windows was often so thick that they looked like 

glass. 

“JT remember the first time that our folks let 
me carry a foot-stove myself. Mother was sick, 
and father stayed at home to take care of her, 
J went to church alone. How grown-up I felt, 
as I marched up the aisle, holding the foot-stove 
in my mittened hand, and sat down by myself in 
one corner of the family pew! 

“The backs of the pews were all so high that I 
could not see any one except the minister, way 
over my head, in the pulpit. He was a very 
wise man, and used long words that I could not 
understand. at all, and I soon grew tired of 
‘webehing bis breath make little clouds of vapor 
the.epld nix while he was speaking. 

z 


how nice it would be to curl 
‘and.take a little nap. Nobody 








fe 


so! Roy took his soldier-bank to bed you said ’twas 


| off his glasses and laid them in the hymn-book ; 
and I knew without them he never could see me 
when he was out on his morning walk, and 
passed me on my way to school. So I tucked 
my big muff of gray squirrel’s fur under my 
head, and put the foot-stove to my feet, and felt 
so comfortable that I fell asleep in one wink. 
“When I awoke I was surprised to see the 
pulpit empty, and the sunset sparkling through 
the frosty west windows. I was astonished to 
find that I must have slept a long while; the 
people had all gone away without noticing 
me, and I was locked up alone in the church!” 
























“O grandma! Weren't you afraid?” 
said little Patty. 

“Yes, for I knew it would be quite 
dark before evening service, when the 
church would be unlocked again. It was 
| stinging cold, too; and I put my little numb 
; fingers on the foot-stove, and tried to get 

the tingle out of them. 

“Pretty soon I heard some one unlock 
the door. I thought it was the sexton, and 
stood up on the seat to see, peeping over the 
back of the pew. O Patty and Jack, how 
I felt when I saw it was the dignified old 
minister himself! He had left his glasses 
in the hymn-book, and came back to get 
them. How I wished that I had never taken 
that naughty nap! 

“However, I told him just how rude I had 
been, and how I went to sleep in the middle of 
his sermon. I cried pretty hard as I told the 
disgraceful story, for I thought he would scold 
me, and all in dreadfully long words, too; but 
he never said a thing except ‘The poor little 
pussy!’ and then he picked me up in his arms, 
foot-stove and all, and carried me safe home. 
“But what an ashamed little girl he set down 


on our door-step!”” PERsIs GARDINER. 


— 


Susie’s Sled-Fellow. 
“Won't it be fun?” chirped Susie, hopping | 
around on one foot. ‘You know, mamma, when 


a queer bedfellow. Well, I think a smoked ham | 
will be a queer sled-fellow!” 

“I think so myself; but it will be a very quiet 
one, and won’t kick and try to roll off when the 
sled begins to go rapidly, as Roy did when you 
| took him to a ride. Tell Auntie Hopper it is a 
‘ham from the spotted-nosed pig—the one that 
used to get out and run away and root in her 
garden. Tell her she’s getting back some of 
the turnips and carrots that he stole—poor little 
| sump ue, 

'  “¥es'm, I'll tell her. Oh, isn’t the crust | 
; smooth and slippery this morning? We'll just 








} Men tainister, avd he had taken | fly! Won’t we, Mr. Ham? Whoa, Reindeer! , bang the door after it!” 


COMPANION. 


Wait till I get fixed just right 90 that I can hold 
my sled-fellow on safely. Good-by, mamma; 
I'm off!” 

‘Yes, so they were “‘off,” but not in the same | 
way that they were a minute later. The March | 
crust was smooth as glass, and it was so early in 
the day that the sun had not softened the surface | 
at all. Susie soon found that Reindeer was 
going much faster than was at all to her mind. 
She tried to dig her stout little boot-heels in to 
check the speed, but it was of no use. Suddenly 
Reindeer ran against a little “stub” that the 
snow had not quite covered, and went one way, 
while the ham went another, and Susie still 
another. 

Luckily the little maid was not hurt, and 
neither was Reindeer, who had lodged against a 
brush-heap. But the ham was not to be seen! 

Susie looked all around the brush-heap, and 
then, slipping and sliding and rolling, managed 
to reach the fence at one side, and search dili- 
gently, but in vain, around the post-holes and 
in every nook and cranny. She had heard of! 








THE SNOW-PLOW. 


things disappearing as if the earth had swallowed | 
them up. This must be just such a case. 

“Well, I will slide down as far as Auntie 
Hopper’s house, and then walk back by the road, | 
for I can never climb the hill on the crust. Oh, 
what will mamma say?” thought the crestfallen 
little maid. 

She mounted Reindeer, and in a trice had 
coasted right into Auntie Hopper’s dooryard, 
and stopped right beside the ham, which had 
wasted no time on the road, but when it found 
itself without a vehicle, and deserted by its 
friends, had coasted courageously down, all by | 
itself, and was waiting patiently to be let in! 

How Auntie Hopper laughed, as Susie sat by | 
the big open fireplace, with a doughnut in one 
hand and a mammoth red apple in the other, 
and told of her funny adventure! 


Minnigz L. Upton. 
—__+4+—____- 


LitrLE Mary’s mamma gave Uncle Ben, | 
the coachman, directions to drown a lot of | 
kittens, but not to let Mary know of it. She 
heard of the order in some way, and said to Ben, 
with tears in her eyes, “Uncle Ben, please warm 
the water. It will be more comfortabler.”” 

Tus is little Dick’s description of his first 
flash of lightning and first clap of thunder: “O 
mamma, I saw an angel go into heaven and 








ENIGMA. 


My first is in sleep, but not in doze; 
My second is in. petticoat, not in hose; 
My third ts in night, but not in day; 
My fourth fs in sand, but not in clay; 
‘My fifth is in legacy, not in dower; 
My whole is a beautiful flower. 


2. 
CHARADES 
L 
In the halcyon days of a far-away time, 
The lovely colonial dame 
Disdained not to wear in her beautiful prime 
My first—can you tell me its name? 


And te beaux then my second could do, I’ll be 


yund— 
The trick telegraphic, and why? 
Oh, & message was safe that was sent without 


| soune 
When passing from eye unto eye. 


Alas! that it often should many my whole— 
_Unwary ones, simple of mind. 
For you ae what some persons consider quite 
dro’ 
Tome appears very unkind. 


I 
My first, a wanderin; spirit, moves my whole. 
It is Its action—’tis its Ilfe and soul; 
And yet withal a wild and fitful thing, 
But now at rest—again upon the wing. 
My second many a countryman will seek, 
His burden bring and take from week to week. 
‘My whole in cycles moves like human fate, 
And yet upon my first is doomed to walt. 
II. 
He pave a nickel for my first, 
ith Nellie at his side. 
In matrimonial ways unversed, 
He overlooked his bride. 
But when she blushed and whispered low, 
He understood, I reckoned, 
And said,—his face a blazing show,— 
“T quite forgot my second. 
“To treat a sweetheart so unkind, 
My dear, ’twas not my third.” 
She pouted then, but he seemed blind 
And deaf to every word. 
“My. whole!’ she proudly said, and turned. 
“Your way now go alone,” 
(And how her eyes with anger burned!) 
“For I will go my own.” 
Iv. 
My first to extremities often is fitted, 
Tis easily guessed if you’re only quick-witted. 
My second the scientists sometimes annex 
To the simple algebraic bol of X. 
My chad js, tormenting, in mischief 
elig] 
Disturbing ‘the peace of soberer 
wights. |. 
‘When we think of my whole, we think 
of an Attic, 


His habits were known to be quite 
democratic. 


3. 
VIANDS FAMOUS IN FACT AND 
FABLE. 


L 
The dish a king neglected once, 
While musing on his fate. 
IL 
The gup was drank for proof of love, 
The folly proved was great. 
III. 
Game that an old man cheated, 
And robbed a brother, too. 
Iv. 
The food that cost a heritage, 
Oh, ’twas a dear-bought stew! 
v. 
The dish that gave forth music 
To please a monarch’s ear. 
VI. 
The fruit that, unattainable, 
Called out a bitter sneer. 
vit. 
Sweet bread and sweeter dressing 
My lady feasted on. 
vutr. 
They ate, and lost their human form 
And into beasts have gone. 
IX. 


His friends around him wail and weep, 
He drinks, and falls asleep. 


x. ‘ 
For these his playmate burned herself, 
‘While he aloof did keep. 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A word in each line. 
Patricia thought Philip a terrible bore, 
For he loved to blab over in glee 
The tokens of triumph his fiancée wore 


‘Though discarded eventually,) 
ith abhorrent, serene levity. 


5. 
RIDDLE. * 
A face without eyes or mouth or nose, 
A foot without instep, heel or toes, 


A head without hair or blood or brains, 
A prison without jailer, lock or chains. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
L 
Too late was poor 4321 Brown 
To get a 1425 to suit; 
He was the oldest 1234 in town. 
And he was 3214 to boot. 
IL. 


He did not 4312 her face to 123 
Though she was very 4231 indeed. 


7. 


LETTER PUZZLE. 


From these twelve letters make two words of 
six letters each, whose primals are C and G: ¢gt 
rhssaethou. 





CURRENT: EVENTS 


A PoLiTioAL TRAGEDY IN KENTUCKY.— 
Senator Goebel, the Democratic contestant for 
the office of Governor of Kentucky, ‘was shot at 
Frankfort, January 30th, by some unknown 
person who was concealed about the State-house 
and fired upon the senator as he approached that 
building. The wound is apparently mortal, but 


Mr. Goebel is still living when this record closes. | 


Governor Taylor called out militia to guard the 
State-house, and issued a proclamation adjourn- 
ing the legislature to meet at London, February 


6th. The majority of the legislature, excluded | 


from the State-house, met at a hotel, and declared 
Mr. Goebel elected governor, and Mr. Beckham, 
his associate on the Democratic ticket, lieutenant- 
governor, the legislative contest committee having 
reported to that effect. The oath of office was 
administered to Mr. Goebel, who then issued a 
proclamation disbanding the militia. 

GENERAL BULLER ReTREATS.—General 
Buller’s attempt to relieve Ladysmith by a 
flanking movement to the west failed. Spion 
Kop, which the British took by a night attack, 
January 23d, proved to be untenable. It was 
commanded by Boer batteries on neighboring 
heights, and the ascent was so precipitous that 


the British could not get their guns to the) 


summit to protect the infantry. After suffering 
all day from a heavy fire, the British troops 
withdrew under cover of the darkness, January 


tetire, and by the morning of the 27th he had 
withdrawn his force south of the Tugela River. 
Great bravery was shown on both sides in the 
fighting on and near Spion Kop. The check to 
General Buller’s movement is regarded as a 
serious reverse to British arms. 

Tue BRIvTIsH PARLIAMENT reassembled 
January 30th. The “Queen’s Speech” was 
almost wholly devoted to the war, which it 
characterized as a “struggle for the maintenance 
of the empire, and the assertion of its supremacy 
in South Africa.’ The bravery of the soldiers 
and sailors, and the loyalty of the queen’s subjects 
at home and in the colonies, were warmly praised, 
and renewed exertions were urged to bring the 
war to a victorious conclusion. 


Mr. Roperts ExcLuDED FROM THE 
TousE.—The House of Representatives voted, 
January 25th, 268 to 50, to exclude Mr, Brigham 
H. Roberts of Utah. The only subject debated 
in the House was whether he should be excluded 
without being permitted to take the oath, or 
should be admitted and then expelled. Those 
who thought that he ought first to be admitted | 
argued that it would make a dangerous prece- 
dent to refuse to admit a representative elect who 
had proper credentials. But the majority of the 
committee and of the House thought otherwise. 

THE Facts IN THE CASE OF MR. Quay, 
who seeks admission to the United States Senate 
on the appointment of Governor Stone of Penn- 
sylvania, are these: Mr. Quay’s term as senator | 
expired by limitation March 3,1899. Atthat time 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania was in session. 
The legislature adjourned April 19th, without 
effecting an election. Two days later, Governor 
Stone appointed Mr. Quay to represent the state | 
in the Senate until the next meeting of the 
legislature. The Constitution directs, with refer- 
ence to the office of senator, that “if vacancies 
happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the ' 
recess of the legislature of any state, the executive | 
thereof may make temporary appointments until | 
the next meeting of the legislature? 


THE QUESTION which the Senate has to 
determine is whether the conditions of Mr. | 
Quay’s appointment meet the constitutional | 
requirements. The question pivots on the mean- 
ing of the word “happen.” If it means to take 
place or occur at a fixed moment, then the 
vacancy in this case “happened’’ March 3, 1899, 
and the governor could not appoint because the | 
legislature was then in session. But if it means 
the same thing as “exist,” then a vacancy existed 
after the legislature adjourned without filling it, 
and the governor’s right to appoint might be 
maintained. The precedents of the Senate are 
against the admission of a senator on appoint- 
ment, when a legislature has had an opportunity | 
to fill the vacancy, and has failed to do so. 

Tne Emperor Kwanasv of China, who 
was virtually deposed a little more than a year 
ago by the powerful empress dowager, because 
of his sympathy with political reforms, has now 
been permanently set aside. Pu Chun, son of 
Prince Tuano, a boy of 14, has been appointed 
heir to the throne ; and there are confused rumors 
of the death of Kwangsu. 

Reornt Dearus.—The Dowager Duchess 
of Schleswig - Holstein, mother of Empress 
Victoria of Germany.—John Potter Stockton, 
formerly United States Senator, and for 20 years 
attorney-general of New Jersey.— Charles F, 
Dunbar, for many years professor of political 
economy at Harvard University. 
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by the air you breathe. No liquid medi- 
cines, no sprays, douches or atomizers. 
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attest the honesty of this modern method of 
Bren selling. We Warrant our Pianos and 
rgans for 25 





PIANOS $ 155 


All latest Musical Attachments, 














for Pianos, Imitates ACCU- 
RATELY Harp, Banjo, Guitar, 
Zither, Mandolin, etc., while 
the famous pateut Combination 
Multitone Reed Action make the 
CORNISH Organs unequalled in 
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Cornish Piano or Organ Free = 
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| FREE, svar. Brit, Guiana to all who appl 
Broad 81 lewark, N. J, 


at 60% com. W.T. McKay, 673 

















Ww Three of the guperinteniants of the 
here Chicago & N Hey eel ae 
tl start in entines’ School o! ‘ele- 

to Get hy. Nine 

agers iN 

Started: ica Tailways commenced. as 
h Operal It is a pleasant and profitable trade 
Which is easily and quickly learned. 

GOLD ON THE SHORE OF OKHOTSK SEA.— For 2 years we have been teaching Telegraphy and 





placing our graduates in the railway service, 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. It explains our | 
Students to defray the expense of | 


An addition to the known mineral treasures of | 
the frosty north is made by the recent discovery 
of gold deposits in Siberia, on the northwestern 
shore of the Sea of Okhotsk. The Russian 


ways of helpin 
attending our Se 


VALENTINES’ sexo, OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. | 


|Life and Work of MOODY 


government has taken charge of the new gold- 

fields, and is preparing to lease them to parties | DWICHT L. : : 
or eee Ome ge SONS a HA, BISERRNE 
deposits. fresh impulse is thus given e 5 ad, a. 

opening up of Siberia. SO eee meP fron Ong 










| Liberal terms. Fr en » e 
opportunity for you. Write to- day 
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THE! WONDER. CLOGDS OF SBAcE prot, | Ps W. ZIEGLER & CO., Co Roca ret Pal os, | 
James E. Keeler, director of the Lick Observa- | THE KIN: KAN or KUMQUAT | 
tory, reports that the Crossley reflecting telescope | 


of that institution has made about 70 photographs | 
of nebuke during the past year, showing many 
new features from which highly interesting 
conelusions may be drawn. On nearly every 
photographic plate exposed, from one to 16 new 
nebuke have been found, and Professor Keeler 
estimates that the number of new nebula in the 
sky within reach of the Crossley telescope may 
be as great as 120,000. How the imagination is 
stimulated by such a picture of the heavens, | 
sprinkled over with half-visible, misty specks, | 
more delicate than thistledown in appearance, | 
yet capable by condensation of forming worlds 
and suns—the filmy embryos of future stars! 
MorE WONDERS OF THE SEA DEPTHS.— | 
At the recent scientific conference at Munich, 
Professor Chun exhibited the results of the 
German Deep-Sea Expedition. Some of the tish 
found at a depth of about 10,000 feet resembled, | 
he said, the fossil species in the rocks of the 
Mesozoic era, when the earth’s atmosphere was 
dense with carbon. These fish, in many cases, | 
had special means of collecting light. Some 
possessed enormous eyes, occupying nearly the 
whole side of the head, and some were supplied 
with telescopic organs. Others carried their light 
on their heads in a manner similar to that of the 
glow-worm. 


From Japan. Bears 
in marvelous profusion 
little gold 
than a damsor 
fruit, rind and all, 
liclous preserved and cry sta 
ized. A most elegant little wind: 
plant producing re 
‘bloom or fruit all the time. 
ed on dwarf stock and need not be- 
come over 18 inches high. 
pushy, plants 40¢ 


eer N ERE, fine ¢4-pas 
Rane FLONLDA FLO 


THE JESSAMINE GARDENS, JESSAMINE, FLORIDA. 





Ask Your Dealer for 
THE RUBBER WITH 
A RIBBED BACK.... 


RUBBER COMPANY 


A STONE FROM THE SKY.—The National | 
Museum in Washington has come into possession 
of a meteorite which fell on Thomas hill, in 
Allegan, Michigan, on July 10, 1899. The fall | 
occurred about eight o’clock in the morning. 
Observers noticed a slight bluish tinge and a 
hazy appearance in the track of the descending 
stone. Some report that they heard a rumbling | 
and -rushing noise. The meteorite probably | 
weighed originally 70 pounds, but it was shat- | 


Ir is better than to take the old kinds 
which come off in the mud or tear 
at the heel or draw up mud to soil the 
arments. You cannot seta short fit in 
ailev’s Ribbed Back Rubbers ; that 
means many good points in the wear. 


Your dealer can supply you, for we 
will send him a pair or a case. 





HIGH AND LOW CUT STYLES. 
WOMEN’S, 65c. MEN’S, 90c. 











pounds. It buried itself 18 inches in the ground, 
and was picked up while yet warm. It is friable, 
and contains finely disseminated metallic iron, | 
olivine in the form of black glass, and some 
undetermined sulphides. 

Can Ants HeAR?—Naturalists have gen- 
erally accepted the opinion that ants are not 
able to perceive any sounds that are andible to | 
human ears. Professor Weld, of the Iowa 
State University, controverts this opinion. He 
describes in Science careful experiments made 
by him with four species of American ants, | 
from which he deduces the conclusion that these | 
species, at least, are able to perceive sounds, 
but whether they do it by means of organs of 
hearing, or through the sense of touch being 
excited by atmospheric vibrations, he is unable 
to say with certainty. He inclines to the opinion 
that they do really hear, as some individuals 
showed a perception of the direction of the 
sound, such as that of a shrill whistle, and 
others, which were not disturbed when violently 
shaken in their glass prisons, seemed to be) 
“driven nearly frantic by shrill sounds.” | 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


a us, mention YouTH’s C 
1 141, 


MPA 
, also mention No. 5 


ate 
your, Height, Weight, Bust Measure, 
ngth of garment from collar down 
back to waist line, and waist 

line to bottom of skirt, state 
BLACK OR BLUE, and we will 

gend you this WATERPROOF 


Dirsubject toexnniartion, dex 
amine and try it on at'your 
)\ nearest express office,and if 
found exactly as represented, 
and the greatest value you ever 
es agent 


less the $1.00, 
express charges. 

this Mackintosh is 
made of black or blue genu- 


ine 
MERE WATERPROOF CLOTH, 
fanc} yelvet collar, 
double deta le cape, full 
sweep cape and skirt, latest 
style and age tailor made. 
Bust size 32 to 42, 


MEN and WOMEN to take orders for Waterproof Gar- 
ments, Men's Mackintoshes $3.00 up, Ladies’ Mackin- 
toshes $3.50 up, Skirts and Capes fro1 
FURNISH a big book of sample 

fit. Without previous experienc 
$5.00 to $10.00 every day in the year. 
full particulars. Address, 


DUNDEE RUBBER CORPORATION, 35 B, CHICAGO. 


$2.25 up. WE 
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you can 
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Stereopticon, fon exhibition 
PITAL purposes. Write for 20-page 
lustrated catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS | 


ON THE SHARP ENDS OF 


Rocking-Chairs —\\ 


pair, post- // 
32 pairs 


j furniture bein; 
5 cents. 


Fit any Rocker, 











& Wesson 


Catalogue for a Stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 


Revolver. 


Springfield, Mass. 


159 New Montgomery 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


‘Spo ted Calla. 
Packets 
SEEDS. 


25e. we will send the 
ce collection 


for 25c. 


Prevent base-boards and 
scratched. 





~ Begonia. 
Choice 
Bulbs. 


post 
paid. 


hemum, hardy, great novelty 


‘kt Polyantha Baby Rose, bloom in 00 days from planting 
kt Tree Aster, new and very attractive, giant flowers 


‘kts Pansies, yellow. black, red, white, separate colors 
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weet William 
milax, old favorite 
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m, very brilliant colors and hardy 
ct Japanese Morning Glories, beautiful 
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1 Pkt Bract, yeome (Dalsy) 
1 Pkt Nigella, Love In Mist 
1 Pkt Bush Sweet Pea, new 
1 Pkt Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt Petunia, tringed, mixed 
1 Spotted Calla, 1 Begonia, 1 Amaryiilis, 
2 Montbretias, 1 Cinnamon Vive, 1 
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Like a Trusted Steed, 


BARNES 
CYCLES 


win the hearts of their riders. 

Strong, 
white 
like a Pegasus. A 5} 
Cycle is a ride on a thoroughbred. 


Send for. a Catalogue and mark 
heir fine points. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


STEARNS SALES DEPT., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


speedy and beautiful, their 
frames Carry Reliant “riders 
in on a Barnes 
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ARTIFICIAL ASPHALT. —By distilling fresh 
herring and oily pine wood in an iron retort, | 
and then condensing the products in a Liebig | 
condenser, Mr. William C. Day reports, in the 
American Chemical Journal, that he has 
produced an artificial asphalt closely resembling 
the natural product. This experiment is regarded | 
as confirmatory of the opinion that asphalt and | 
petroleum are the products of a natural distilla- | 
tion by which the remains of early forms of 
animal and vegetable life have been transformed 
in the heated crust of the earth. 


Tue Coyrorse.—Bret Harte’s “outcast in 
gray,” the coyote, is described by Prof. C. F. 
Holder as a species of wolf which is virtually a 
wild dog. Domestic dogs, he says, although they 
will kill the male 
coyote, will often 
~~ refuse to injure the 
female. — Proféssor 
Holder defends the 


The Ideal Arm 

For Home Use. 
The positive cylinder stop 
and the automatic hammer 
block 1 e accidental discharge 











coyote against those an impossibility, Made in 3-inch 
who would extermi- and 2-inch barrels. No malleable 
nate him, on the iron, all steel. Light, artistic, 
ground that he is perfect. Weight 10 and 12 ounce 


the only effective 
enemy of the jack- 
rabbit and the ground-squirrel, which cause so | 
much damage in California. A coyote in a camp 
after chickens yelps so fast that he creates the 
impression that a whole pack is abroad. | 
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High in the Estimation 
of the Wheeling Public. 


Fair dealing — fair, firm 
prices — a strenuous effort 
for the best in construction 
have made the present 
demand for the Crescent. 
There is no dissatisfaction 
among Crescent riders..... 


Send for Crescent Catalogue 
for 1900. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


Western Wheel Sales Dept., 


501 No. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
36 Warren St., New York. 























































You Pay But a 
SINGLE PROFIT 


When you buy ofus. We manufacture 
the latest style carriages, phaetons, sur- 
reys, buggies, and harness, and sell direct 
from the factory to the buyer, with buta 
single profit added to the cost of making. 
No other factory can manufacture first 
class vehicles at lower cost, nor sell to 
the dealer cheaper than we sell to you. 


Our catalogueshows more styles than you will 
see at the dealers, It accurately pictures and 
describes vehicles, harness, robes. blankets 
and all horse accessories. 

‘You absolutely run no risk 
when you order from it; 1f 
nything you buy should 
fail to satisfy you, re- 
turn it and. get_your 

money back. Write 
for catalogue now. 
‘THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE 
AND HARNESS CO,, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Premium 


Bacon 


Is the Universal Breakfast. 
It is the finest quality—just 
like Swift’s Premium Hams 
.and Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Omaha 
St. Louis St. Paul 


Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
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TNS: 


25c. sus MAY'S 


Celebrated $1.00 
Collection of English 


SHOW PANSIES 


This Wonder Offer is for 





ay Qu 


Excetsio 


st comnpleroor t 
ninted froin natur 


MAY & CO., Seed Growe: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


louder than words to the heart of this brave | 
| sailor. 

| He could not rescue them, but looking death in 
the face every moment, he drew his revolver, and 
with careful aim, put each one of the unfortunate — 
creatures to a painless end. 

Then, swinging down the rope, he rejoined his 
comrades, apparently unconscious of having done 
more than his duty to the helpless. 

In the excitement of such a day, many details 
are lost, and so Chaplain Cassard of the Jndianu, 
in speaking of this incident, said, “The name of 


FEBRUARY 15, 1990, 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pares over eighe— which is the number } 
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stamps, 





50%. 150 diff. foreign 
Century Bldg. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


Best and Cheapest 


That food which keeps brain and 
body in best condition, which least 














ent on appr 
Mekeel Stamp 

















riven for §1.75—are a gift to the aubscribers from ? ‘ e 
he pupltahers : e that hero is known only to God and to the man taxes digestion, and contains the 
New paeicriptions can commence at any time | nimself.” most nutriment in least bulk, is best 


Yet it would seem as if inquiries made through 
Captain Taylor, who commanded the Indiana at 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subser! ° 
dons. ot >” Santiago, might result in giving to the public the 

Payment for The Companion, whensent by mail, | name of a man whose heroism may well recall 
should be made ‘in a Post-ofice Money-Order, | 
Bank Oheck, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order’ ‘ those fine lines of Bayard Taylor: 

HEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE OCCURED, bi the tend 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: Fhe bravest are the tenderest, 
Masters aro required to fouistor letters whenever ‘The loving are the daring. 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. _Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Kenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of inoney by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription Is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to die 
continue it, as wo cannot find your name on Our | 

books unless your Post-office address is given. 

ive the name of the Post-office to which 

er is sent, Your name cannot be found on 

unless this is done. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber 


directly to this office. We do not request and cheapest. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


an almost entire gluten foed meets 
these requirements. You use much 
less of it than of other foods, to feed 
a like number of persons. 





THE CHILD WAS SAVED. 


Not that we wish the suggestion to be generally 
adopted,—for bicyclists also have a right to life,— 
but because it proves the resourcefulness of 
woman, we copy this incident from the Chicago 
Post: 


The bicyclist was scorching along with his head 


own. 
The little one had toddled out into the road, and 
stood directly in his path. 
The woman saw them both, and was too much 
Tenew subecrip newald of subscriptions | pusnpngd 10 move. A qulck-witted man would 
. have e to spring e road and pul 
rrr eT tot ee mee eee GE eneY $8 | the ttle one out of the way, but te woman 
this they must do it at their own risk. | seemed helpless. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | Suddenly she screamed. It was no ordinary 
te scream, but an ear-splitting shriek of despair. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, The bicyclist was so 8 that he looked 
The Youth’s Companion, seven ways at once, lost control of his wheel, hit 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | the curb, and didn’t know where he was for fully 
ten minutes. 
The child was saved. 
A woman is not always so helpless as she looks. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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you ever bought 
a so-called ‘Ball 
and Socket’’ gar- | 
















fastener and it | 


didn’t hold, it was be- 








cause you did not get the 
genuine. You bought 
one of the imitations, 


MALIGNANT PUSTULE. 














TH CT eg ER ALIGNANT pustule, other- ' and no imitation will ¢ 
a Wise Snowe. As sated, A PARTICULAR’ BEGGAR. hold. Your only safety | | laughs in thousands of mouths; it is 
Nu {| elongs & class of dis-| When beggars can be choosers, they are par- } \ zs oc :the « ; tha a 
Rai} eases which affect both man | year eee eran we choosers, they are par} ) is in demanding the | | advertised by the rows of sound, pearly 
KMMTOPRTE| and animals, and which are | neggar of high standards, who lived in Oxtora, | 9 66 | | teeth and healthy gums it has made, 
usually acquired by man | Engiend ’ HEAR IT SNAP” It is well known, long tried, easy to 
nO ‘om a diseased an! : ‘ok 
nt Outside the colle; tes stood regularly for Z ae 3 iS d low i ic wonder it 
flee | j eee an rotate two oF three hours # day, When the theron fare | kind. This is the genuine and only real jcitaiea a Re WO 
HA uman being. is really | was crowded, a r with a boy as guide. Sicket Fastener: Voues ay : 
i AL i a general discase, © “male, | Although a berger fea a eee os Sule Ball and Socket Fastener. You can always Safhica vaivara alieiel sate 
= oe nant pustule” deing only a verty, and the following conversation was heard tell them by this phras en you are offered something else 
ee] in ndant. y “ : ing " don't buy i e 
local inflammation at the site of inoculation. eHow much i ite” asked the beggar, just after our trade - mark, HEAR IT SNAPI as ‘‘ the same thing " don’t buy it; the 
In this part of the world anthrax in man is the coln dropped Inte his cup. fae ; printed in diamond- real costs only 
“Thr . 5 
Lea ae dee ees eee ele. coun “low miueh ye we taken altogether?” shaped design on every card of fasteners. 25 cents 
g ” “Two sl . . 
but the microbe of the disease may be carried by| ‘Wait a bit If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us ¢ 
files or mosquitoes. anna the listener came round and dropped in a ad vainaaiioie a thing — § At all druggists. Sample vial for 2 cts. 
The symptoms appear in from a few hours to “How much?” whi: d the blind . . on tas hem; or Sarak he 7 
three or four days after infection. There is firsta| « ‘Another shillings” replica the boy. nts for trial set. Address E. W. HOYT & CO., 
minute pimple or red point, which itches a good) ‘A shilling. Ah, go tell them to have oyster ; THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., WELL, MAS: 














deal, and is thought to be a fiea-bite or the mark | $uce with the mutton!” 2 PORTER BROS. & CO., Selling Agents, 
left by some other insect. The pimple rapidly | is Essex 8t., Boston, 78-80 Worth Bt., 
increases In size, itching and burning, and becomes S A AAR: 
surrounded by an inflamed and swollen area of CEREMONIOUS. 








the skin. Fluid collects in the pimple, which soon 
breaks and dries to form a dirty, brownish scab. 
This scab grows larger, and soon the centre 
becomes gangrenous. 

The malignant pustule resembles, Indeed, an 


If there is one thing a commercial traveller 
dislikes more than another, it is elaborate cere- 
mhony; and if the spirit of his profession is in him, 
he generally finds some way to let his prejudices 


“Well, that’s a Clever 
Idea for $1.00.’ 


ordinary carbuncle or a bad boll, but the general | be Known. * 
symptoms are much more severe. The patient| One evening a travelling salesman from Cincin- This is what one man said when he first opened the 
suffers from chills, fever, pain in the limbs and | tl happened to sit down at a hotel table in box and took out the 


h § 
stomach, vomiting, often diarrhea, intense thirst company wit xcesslye formally. t was “Will 
his 


and great restlessness; or there may be stupor or the gentieman fom Hardin ne ao nto ces 
a8. he gentleman from Franklin want that?’ e 
eae Cera cae ending ordinary form of direct address being carefully 


eschewed. 
fatally in about three-fourths of all cases. Treat-| For nearly ten minutes the commercial traveller 
ment is effective only when begun early. If a 


suffered in silence. Then he turned to the waiter, 
person who has been handling hides, hair, wool or 


and oad 7 deep, oratorical tones: ; 
Tags has a pimple which itches and begins to grow iil the, gentleman from Ethiopia please pass 
larger and inflamed, it ought to be cut out at 


the butter?” 
once, and the place where it has been should be 


islators, who 


Challenge Safety Razor. 


It’s the simplest safety razor and the safest simple razor 
ever made. It comes, handle and all, in the metal box shown 
full size below, ¥ Anz inches. Any man can shave 
himeelf with the Challenge Safety Razor and no barber can 
do uw better job. 


You Can’t Cut Yourself With It If You Try ! 


To strop it use any ordinary strop, or, what is better, use the Challenge Safety Razor Strop. 
le of Porpoise hide and has» razor holder with which it is Inpossiite to cut tite strop, and your \ 








The remedy was effectual. 
cauterized. 


This should be done even after the general 
symptoms have appeared, but there is less hope 
. Of success then. Of course the strength of the 
patient should be maintained by generous food, if 
it can be taken, and by heart stimulants. 

Pasteur, who, although not a physician, did so 
much to advance medical science, discovered a 
means of vaccinating sheep so as to make them 
insusceptible to the poison of anthrax; but this is 
of no value to man when the disease has once 
developed. 


Sag 


A NAMELESS HERO. 


One of the finest deeds that occurred on July 3d, 
a year and a half ago, has attracted comparatively 
little attention, and yet it adds so much lustre to 
the already bright record of the men of our navy, 
that it seems as ff an effort should be made to 
discover the name of its author. 

As all know, there 1s as much reason to be proud 
of the courage displayed after the Battle of 
Santiago as of that displayed during the fight 
itself. Our officers and men, holding boats beside 
the blazing Spanish ships full of powder and 
explosives, risked their lives in the service of 
their enemies as freely as they could have done 
for their nearest and dearest. 

As a boat from the /ndiana was about to shove 
away from the Maria Teresa with her load of 
rescued, an American seaman, uttering a sharp 
exclamation, suddenly sprang for a rope hanging 
over the vessel’s side, made his way up, and 
disappeared in the smoke. 

His companions, anxious, now that their noble 
work had been accomplished, to pull away from 
the dangerous vicinity of the Spaniard, looked at 
one another in dismay, and perhaps with some 
doubt of their shipmate’s sanity. 

His object, however, was soon apparent. Pressed 
close to the side of the Tercsa, their eyes dilated 
and wild with terror, the cruel flames hemming 
them closely from the rear, stood a group of 
wretched cattle. Their fate, in the hurry of saving 
more precious lives, had been overlooked, but the 
dumb appeal of their helplessness had spoken 





TRAINING MASTER TOM. 


‘When duelling was in vogue, the expert use of 
the pistol formed a part of every young gentle- | 
man’s training. One old and faithful servant 
adopted a practical method of teaching the young 
master to shoot. | 


| 
He loaded the Bistol, and told the youth how to 
hold it. Then old Martin stooped behind a low 
wall, twenty paces distant, and jumping up sud- 
denly, cried, “Now, Master Tom! One, two, three, 
fire!” and bobbed down again before Master Tom 
had succeeded in hitting him. i 

After a week’s practice, the lad had improved 
so much that he could put a bullet through the 
servant’s hat. 

“Well done, Master Tom!” cried Martin, exult- 





antly. “Thry aj An’ if ye can get the hand | 
up. & little quicker, maybe ye can hit me in the 
shoulder.” 





A LIVELY STONE. 


The tortoise is a great sleeper, and that charac- | 
teristic yields the London Spectator a funny story | 
of one which was a domestic pet in a country | 
house. | 


As his time for hibernating drew nigh, he selected 
a quiet corner in the dimly lighted coal-cellar, and 
there composed himself to sleep. A new cook 
was appointed soon after. She knew not tortoises. | 

In a few months, with the lapse of time, the 
tortoise woke up and sallied forth. Screams soon 
broke the kitchen’s calm. 1 

Entering that department, the lady of the house 
found the cook gazing in awestruck wonder, and 
exclaiming, as with unsteady hand she pointed 
to the tortoise: “My conscience! Look at the 
stone that I’ve broken the coal wi’ a’ winter!” 


COUNTING THE COST. 


Here follows an example of the alertness of the 
commercial mind: 


A shrewd business man was being driven in a 
crowded thoroughfare, when his horses took fright 
and ran away. He called to his coachman: 

“Can you stop them?” 

“No,” replied the man, | 

“Then,” said the other, “run them into some- 
thing cheap.” 


razor {s never stropped too short nor too long, 
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Exact size of box containing the Challenge Safety Razor. 
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S\ dealers, 





but just right and always right. 
PRICES: 

Safety Razor Alone, . . . 
Safety Strop Alone, . . . 
BOTH TOGETHER FOR . 


- $1.00. 
- $1.50. 
. $2.25. 


These foods should be sold through the regular 

t's more convenient, but if your dealer hasn't 
them we'll sell you direct at same prices, post-pald, 
cash with order. 





Challenge Cutlery Corporation, 
9-15 Murray Street (P.O. Box 96), New York. 
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Weatherproof 


Asbestine has been endorsed by 
the U 1 States Government, and 
has been applied to the frigate 
Constitution to preserve and 
beautify the grand old relic 


Asbestine has been pro- 
nounced by  bacteriologists 
an absolute destroyer of dis 
ease germs. Consequently 
the Boston public school 
buildings are painted with it 


Asbestine has t 


of Fire Underw 
valuable fire resis 

mg reduced insure 
rate where it is applied. 


Comes in white and sixteen 
colors. Ask your dealer for it, 
or send for color-card “Y,"" 
applied sample and price-list. 








\Cold Water Paint 


Asbestine received the largest paint 

contract ever let in this country, 

that of the Boston Terminal 

Depot, the largest Railway 
Station in the world. 


Asbestine has been et- 
dorsed by the general pub- 
lic to such an extent that 
Gver seven million pounds of 
it were sold last year. 


Asbestine isa dry powder. 
Add cold water,and you have 
fireproof and Wweather- 
proof paint that any one 
canapply. Costs one-fourth 
as much as oil paint. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE'S 
SONS COMPANY, 
369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
74 John St., New York. 

9 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 
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Night—Before Dawn. 


Sits Night austere upon her sombre throne, 

Nor bows as yet to grief her crownless head, 

Tho’ all the hopes of her vast heart are dead. 

The stars, false courtiers, from her side have gone— 
The moon, pale consort, fed! She rules alone 


A kingdom without thral 
Of faithless hours desert @ has rei 

‘The stern demands which the usurping one 

Sent ey: the wingéd wind, his courier fleet. 

She rises, dra} in all her dark a: ray 

‘Walks through her halls again with cloud-shod feet 
As when o’er ail her stars she held bright sw: are 
Brings forth the keys with queenly grace most meet 
And opens wide the gates to conq’riug Day! 


CHARLES S. Ross. 


rows the tread 





; faint 
Shi 





A Conscientious Robber. 


Mrs. Tom 
Consternation ! 


The family was one of the most respected in | 


the second precinct of the third ward. Every- 
body knows that to be one of the best neighbor- 
hoods in the city. The family consisted: First, 
of the baby; second, Mrs. Mousley ; third, Ann, 
the maid of all work; fourth, Mr. Tom Mousley, 
popular salesman in the “great dry-goods and 
millinery emporium’’ (see advertisements) of 
Flummery, Fashion & Cash. Mr. Tom Mous- | 
ley’s salary was twenty-one dollars per week. 

Everybody liked Mrs. Tom Mousley. She 
was pretty, prettily dressed and happy. Her 
baby was the most wonderful and interesting 
infant she had ever seen. Ann was a model, 
hired girl. Mr. Tom Mousley was—well, Tom 
simply paid over to Mrs. Mousley each week 
fifteen dollars of his hard-earned wages, and on 
rare occasions timidly ventured to touch the 
family button, so to speak. Mrs. Mousley and 
Ann did all the rest. 

Under this system of government the family | 
got on so smoothly, and they were so popular in 
society, that Mrs. Mousley, the baby and Ann 
justly considered themselves of much importance 
in the social field, and firmly believed that their 
administration was a little the best in that 
community. 

But now Mrs. Mousley had lost her pocket- 
book. It contained seventeen dollars and nine- 
teen cents—nearly a week’s wages of Tom’s 
earnings. Here was a pretty pickle! If Tom 
should hear of it he might hold another election 
and install himself president, or at least secretary 
of the treasury, of the family government. He 
might enact a reform family tariff, for revenue 
only, barely sufficient for the family necessaries, 
economically administered. And Mrs. Mousley 
had been planning for a new dress! So this loss 
must be repaired before Tom heard of it. 

Mrs. Mousley kept a dog, Fan, a small-sized 
collie, ostensibly to protect her and the house in 
Tom’s absence, but really to eat the scraps from 
the family table. This Fan possessed all the 


sagacity of the famous Scotch collie breed. She! 


could be taught anything. 


Mousley lost her pocketbook. | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


But I know we won't. 
know I shall never see it again! Or maybe in 
the night I can remember where I put it. But I 
know I can’t. Remember, now, Mr. Mousley ; 
mustn’t get to know a thing about it.” 

“No’m, not a hint.’’ 

Fan, after being gone an hour, returned with 
fine handkerchief that somebody had dropped. 
She looked disappointed, but she hoped the 


| handkerchief would be received as a sufficient a. Le CARTLAND, 


' apology. 

Presently Mr. Tom Mousley arrived home. 

| He was received with suspicious effusion. Never ™ 
\ bad he sat down to a nicer supper. Never had 
' Mrs. Mousley and Ann made home so pleasant 

for him. If Mrs. Mousley had given him time 
| to think, he would have been sure to suspect this 
| sudden affectionateness, especially of. Ann’s. 
| But one thing did attract his attention. 
“What is that dog hunting for?” he suddenly 
asked ; “she is smelling all over the house.” 

He did not notice the dismay produced by this ' 
question, but continued, with his attention fixed 
on the dog: “Go it, Fan! Find it!” 

Mrs. Mousley hurriedly got him into the parlor, 
when Ann dragged Fan off to the coal-shed, and 
| Jocked her in with a soup-bone big enough to! 

keep her quiet for hours. 

Mrs. Mousley slept ill that night. She felt 
greatly relieved when Tom was safely off to the: 
store in the morning. Then Fan, who still 
remembered her lesson of the day before, was let 

| out and sent off again with an order to “Go find 


itt” 
| 





This was the last, hopeless resort. 

Fan went -away firmly resolved to find and | 
bring home a pocketbook, if there was such al 
thing to be got at anywhere inside of the city 
limits. She went nosing about everywhere she 
| could remember ever having seen her mistress 
shop or visit. In vain. So Fan grew desper-' 
ate. 

Meanwhile a clerk from a drug-store where 
| Mrs. Mousley had bought three postage-stamps 
rang the bell. Confronted by Ann, he asked if 
the lady of the house had lust a pocketbook. She ! 
had. He wished to see her. Ann admitted him 
joyfully. 

Mrs. Mousley did not wait to be questioned. | 
She poured forth her tale. She had lost her ' 
pocketbook yesterday morning. It contained 
seventeen dollars and nineteen cents—red morocco 
with silver clasp—and two postage-stamps, with | 
a sample of lace edging and four caramels; also a | 
short piece of pencil, with a pair of embroidery | 
scissors, and a clipping from a paper of a marriage | 
notice, and a— 

“Tere ’tis, madam,” interrupted the clerk, 
handing it over. “We found it on the floor, ' 
and we couldn't guess who you were till this) 
morning, when a customer said it looked like | 
Mrs. Mousley carried. Good morning, 











| 
He was off like a business man. Mrs. Mousley | 
; cried again. What did she cry for? I’m sure I 
don't know. | 
Soon afterward Fan scratched and whined at | 
the side door. Ann let her in. She came in as} 
| proud as a ward constable’s wife the first time | 


Ah! it’s gone, and I Siaraien 


STAMPS 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS. 


We enlarge from any size negative, fiding o cost, Dy our 






EPILEPSY. Dime Cee 
Dinsmore. 
Aflicted children may be treated, mothers boarding We do not know 
with them. Older persons may have careful nursin; 
as well ax inental and physical training, when desired. how many generations 



















COMPANION. Ill. 
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Coughs Relieved 


immediately by the 
old English Cough 
and Croup Balsam, 
the receipt for which 
was brought to this 


cata free Agts.60' 
ks,paper S mos.cote.,1 
100 rare Zanzibar, 
je Samoa,loc. Eat.1881. 8. A. 


-1051n,-China,ete.,5e, 
Realm, Sta.A,Boston. 


China, etc., 10c.; 8 
A. Dresser, Salem, H 









A substitute Health 

Food for candy. Sells 

quickly. No rlak. 

8 conte in stamps tor sample, box terms to 
: fnocitron: MASB. 





D FOR INFORMATION TO 
AUBURNDALE SANATORIUM, Aubarodale, Mass used this remedy in 
England, but two 
generations of Yan- 
kees have cured their 


coughs with 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough =» Croup Balsam. 


It operates by dissolving the congealed phlegm 

and causing free expectoration. Persons troubled 

with that unpleasant tickling in the throat will 

find immediate relief by taking one dose. 

Price 25 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


e 
¢ L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
OCA > CAO CO 0<9<9<959~9-<00 





Continue 
Stammering ? 





OUVENIRS of 

The Companions 
Photographic Exht- 
bition are now ready, 
and may be had 
by sending a stamp 
to the Photographic 
'§ Department of The 
i9 Youth's Companion, 
8 Boston, Mass. 





| PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 


There is no need for any one to continue 
stammering, because they can be cured at 
the Boston Stammerers’ Institute. 

No one knows better than the stammerer 





what a barrier in life the affliction is. It’s |}} ua 

a barrier in the home; it’s a barrier in ; . 

business; it’s a barrier in the social world; | 5 : ° 

in fact, it’s a barrier everywhere. 1 hése Souvenirs 


During our 30 years’ experience we have 
gladdened the lives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers by curing them of 
their impediment. Write for 


Free Prospectus and Testimonials, 


or better still, make a personal call at our 
office and hear upon a talking-machine 
the speech of some of our pupils before 
and after being cured of their impediment. 


contain ten half. 
tone plates and the 
names and addresses 
of over thirteen hun- 
dared contributors. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 


| 
| 
| 











She understood what was said to or about her | of his election. She laid in Mrs. Mousley’s lap | 
a good deal better than many a newly imported | an elegant lady’s pocketbook. It had a mono- | 
hired man. Not having sheep, cattle or fowls to' gram of pearls on a gold plate, gold chain to 
take care of, she devoted her principal talent to| swing it by, gold clasps, crimson velvet body, 


A Fancy Package 


finding things. Make her understand what was 
lost or mislaid, and she would nose all over the 
house, the yard and the whole third ward, if 
necessary, until she found it. 
rated many a melancholy hour in teaching her 
this useful trick. 


So now Mrs. Mousley and Ann, after having | 
vainly ransacked the house for the purse, and 


tried miserably to remember where Mrs. Mousley 
had it last, sought to make Fan understand what 
was lost, and that it must be found at all hazards. 
Mrs. Mousley showed Fan an old pocketbook, 
made her smell of it, and said: 

“Go find it, Fan! No, not this one, but my 
newone. Go find it! Go! Did we look in baby’s 
erib, Ann? Hunt for it, Fan; go find it! I 
know I took it to market this morning. I wore 
my gray dress. Why don’t you let Fan out-of- 
doors, Ann? Open that side door! Here it is 
only Tuesday, and the whole week’s expenses to 
come. I’ve got to buy some more milk tickets 
this afternoon, and no money. That’s right, 
Fan; go find it! And there’s the grocery bill.” 

When Fan disappeared toward the market they 
rummaged the whole house once more. In half 
an hour Fan returned, bringing an old kid glove 
that she had found. Not finding the pocketbook, 
she brought this home, as the editors say, “Not 
necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith.” She looked apologetic from the black 
tip of her nose to the white tip of her tail. Mrs. 
Mousley sat down and cried. 

“No, not that, Fan,” she said. 
book—like this—this. Not this—a new one like 
this. Go find it! You must find it! It’s getting 
toward time for Mr. Mousley to come home. 
Go find it, Fan! Ann, let her out. Now, Ann, 
mind, you mustn’t say a word to let Mr. Mousley 
know 

“Nom, I won't.” Ann 
expressive of impregnable secrecy. 

“And you mustn’t look as if anything 
happened, or he’ll be sure to notice it.” 

“No’m, I won’t. I'll look carelesser’n a p’lice- 
man, ma’am. Don’t you be 
account, ma’am.”’ 

“Because we may find it in the morning, 


“A pocket- 








winked a wink 








had 


nervous on my 


Ann 


Tom had amelio- ; 


heavy gold fringe at the bottom. 
screamed, “Oh!” and felt faint. 

Nevertheless she preserved strength enough to 
open the purse. It was stuffed with money— 
twenties, tens, fives, three gold coins, some silver, 
and even a diamond ring. Mrs. Mousley almost | 
fainted again. i 

Here was another pickle—a worse pickle than | 
the other one! Fan waggled all over with delight, | 
and sat up on her haunches to be petted and | 
praised. She had done it—brought home a 
pocketbook! What better could the most dutiful 
dog be expected to do? 

Fan had grown desperate, when she saw a lady 
get out of her carriage in front of a famous} 
jeweller’s store, swinging a pocketbook carelessly 
on her forefinger by its gold chain. Fan gave as 
fierce and menacing a growl and bark as could 
emanate from a dog of her size. She rushed at 
the lady with every pretence of intense fury. 
She sprang upon her, grabbed the pocketbook 
and ran. 

The lady screamed, sat down on the sidewalk 
and nearly fainted. Ten gentlemen and two 
ladies rushed to her assistance. The gentlemen 
helped her into a drug-store and administered 
wine. The ladies carefully noted how elegantly 
she was dressed, and how her costume was 
constructed. ‘ 

Three boys threw missiles at Fan; two men 
kicked at her; but she was off like a shot. In 
fact, no shot could dodge six pairs of legs, turn 
two corners, and disappear up an alley as Fan 
did. In thirty seconds she was at home. 

How Mrs. Mousley spent nearly all day hunt- 
ing up the owner of that pocketbook ; how she 


explained it and apologized; how the lady was 


Mrs. Mousley 








more delighted with Fan than she was over the 
recovery of her money ; 
of expla 
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fawned upon 
her by Way 
joke, without any 
she tried to buy Fan, t 

at friends with Mrs 
her into very ““way-up 
heard « 
chi 
tot 


s all only a 
intent ; how 
ie 
d 
how Tom never 
told him, a 
of administration—all this is unnecessary 


t; how she m 








Mousley, 


and introdu: 








society ; 
it until this lady 
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BOSTON 
CHOCOLATES 


Always an Acceptable Gift. 


545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
PSS aE 


# NERVEASE. 


how 
my 
head 

Its honorable record for over 12 years entitles it to the 
highest place in the esteem of sufferers from 


HEADACHE. 


Its success has encouraged the placing upon the market of scores of imitations. 
Some dealers, in order to make a larger profit, will try to force upon you ‘‘some- 
thing of their own just as good,’’ but “ey know, and the fact has been clearly 
shown, that NERVEASE cures headache when all other remedies have failed. 


NERVEASE has received the endorsement of physicians of the highest 
standing, and they do not hesitate to declare it the most marvellous pain-reliever 
of modern times. 

It removes the cause, viz.: 
cures so quickly. 
2RVEASE cont 


lrugs, ver ¢ 






HEHEHE 


- the congestion of blood in the head; 


that is why 





nor harmful 
ffects 


ither 





physic 
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25 cents per box; five boxes, $1.00. 


Sampl all dealers, 


d ne: 
and ne 





any unpleasant after 


Size 10 cents. 
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NERVEASE 


Sold by 


by’mail on r 





COMPANY; 





Boston. 
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What the doctors say 








Give Quick Relief 


‘TI have used both your Cherry Pectoral 
and Cherry Pectoral Plaster in cases of bron- 
chitis, and I have found that they give quick 
relief. Indeed, I cannot praise both of them 
too highly.** J. J. Patterson, M.D., 
Jan. 24, 1900. Marshall, Ala. 





Others Failed 


«© have found Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to 
be a most excellent remedy, especially in 
coughs of an irritative nature. I remember 
one case in particular where the cough had 
baffled all other remedies. I tried the Cherry 
Pectoral and it gave quick and permanent 
relief.*" H. T. Drake, M.D., 
Jan. 27, 1900. Palzo, Ill. 





Pneumonia 

«¢For all lung and throat troubles and for 
coughs of every kind I do not believe there 
is anything better than Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral and Pectoral Plaster. I used them both 
recently in a case of pneumonia, and they 
gave me splendid satisfaction.** 

J. Morcan, M.D., 


Jan. 26, 1900. Harrisville, Ohio. 





A Cough Specific 


“I can honestly say that Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is a specific for that troublesome 
cough which accompanies la grippe.** 

W. E. Lee, M.D., 


Jan. 25, 1900. Montcalm, La. 





Pneumonia 

“I have been prescribing your Cherry 
Pectoral for a long time, and with very satis- 
factory results.. I have just used it in a case 
of a child with pneumonia, and it acted 
very nicely, controlling the cough and quiet- 

ing the inflammation.** 
H. A. Wet, M.A., M.D, 
Jan. 30, 1900. Wardsville, Mo. 





La Grippe 
«©T have just tried your Cherry Pectoral 
in a case of la grippe, and with the most 
excellent results. It is a fine preparation 
and I am much pleased with it.*” 
J. F. Rixarp, M.D., 


Jan. 26, 1900. Teckville, Miss. 





Asthma 
«I have had splendid experience with 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in coughs and asth- 
matic troubles.""  N. C. Gunper, M.D., 
Jan. 23, 1900. Columbus, Ohio. 





Whooping-cough 
«From experience in my own family I 
cannot speak too highly of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I consider it a specific for nearly 
every case of whooping-cough.** 
H. E. Witkins, M.D., 


Jan. 29, 1900. Sorento, Ill. 





Consumption 

««Lately I have had a fine opportunity of 
testing the great value of Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral. The case was a woman who was 
in bed, coughing and raising blood and suf- 
fering also frem night sweats. The Cherry 
Pectoral controlled her cough and she is 
now well and doing her own work.” 

J. T. Hepricx, M.D., 


Jan. 25, 1900. Alfordsville, Ind. 





Known it Many Years 
«<I am now 71 years old, and it seems to 
me that I have used Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 
as long as I can remember, certainly ever 
since I have been in the practise of medi- 
cine.”” Frank A. Howic, M.D., 
Jan. 31, 1900. Big Rapids, Mich. 





Prescribed Daily 


«<I believe I prescribe Ayer's Cherry Pec- 
toral almost daily. For coughs and colds I 
find it a ready and convenient relief. It is 
one of my regular prescriptions.” 

J. L. Gunn, M.D., 


Jan. 26, 1900. Ashland, N. C. 


Ayer’s Che 


Three sizes: 25c., 50c., $1.00. 





Very Severe Cough 
“<I have used your Cherry Pectoral in a 
number of cases and it has given entire satis- 
faction. I can freely recommend it to any 
one suffering from a cough of any descrip- 
tion." T. C. Hatnuine, M.D., 
Jan. 26, 1900. Seaton, Ill. 





A Standard Article 


«¢Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a standard 
article on my shelf. Its composition, ele- 
gance of manufacture, and clinical effects 
are all one could possibly ask. It is the 
foundation of my cough preparations. For 
general coughs and colds it is the finest 
preparation I have ever known.” 

Cc. D. Hatcuer, M.D., 


Jan. 27, 1900. Admire, Kan. 





Known it for 30 Years 
«* Having used your Cherry Pectoral in my 
practise for so many years, I take pleasure 
in saying that it has proved to be the best 
cough remedy I have been able to find in a 
successful practise of thirty years." 
R. C. Barty, A.M., M.D., 
Jan. 27, 1900. Decatur, Ill. 





Prescribed it for 35 Years 


«*T have experienced substantial relief from 
a single bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
have also been using it in my practise in cases 
of la grippe, bronchitis, and pneumonia with 
satisfactory results. I think it is the best 
remedy of its kind in the market. I have 
prescribed it for thirty-five years, and always 
with marked success.’* 

C. A. Gorse, M.D., 


Jan. 25, «900. Meadowbrook, N. Y. 





It Does Wonders 
««T can say only kind words of praise for 
Ayer’s Cherry, Pectoral. It has done won- 
ders in my hands."’ E. R. Scorn, M.D., 
Jan. 24, 1900. Gordonville, Mo. 





Night Coughs 

«©A few days ago I had a bad case of 
chronic bronchitis, and, having tried at dif- 
ferent times several remedies without effect, 
I put her on your Cherry Pectoral, applying 
some of your Cherry Pectoral Plasters across 
her chest as well. In one week the parox- 
ysms of difficult breathing, the night cough, 
and the abundant expectorations ceased."’ 

J.S. Nicuotson, M.D., 


Jan. 23, 1900. Brookfield, O. 





Spasmodic Cough 
««Thad been sick with pleuro-pneumonia 
about six weeks and was suffering with a 
spasmodic cough that did not yield to the 
ordinary remedies. J immediately began the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and it brought 
me complete relief in a very few days.”* 
Isaac Broruers, M.D., 


Jan. 25, 1900. Youngstown, Ohio. 





Distressing Coughs 
«TI have used Ayer's Cherry Pectoral in 
distressing coughs, and with good results.** 
C. E. LeaTHERMAN, M.D., 
Jan. 26, 1900. Louisville, Ky. 





Most Excellent 
*«I consider Ayers Cherry Pectoral the 
most excellent remedy for all kinds of lung 
troubles.*” O. P. B. Wricut, M.D., 
Jan. 25, 1900. Clinton, Wis. 





The Best 


«<I do not hesitate to say that Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral is one of the best cough 
medicines I have ever used."* 

O. A. Ruopves, M.D., 


Jan. 30, 1900. Washingtonville, Ohio. 





Proved Good 


«« Ayer's Cherry Pectoral has proved 
itself very good in a severe case of bron- 
chitis that I have just been treating.”* 

Cuas. M. KnicuTt, M.D., 
Jan. 31, 1900. Chaplin, Conn. 





ITY 


All that is Claimed 


“To cure a cold that has in any way 
affected the lungs Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 
is the best preparation on the market. I 
like it and shall continue to recommend it.*’ 

F. M. Ruopes, M.D., 


Jan. 25, 1900. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Croup, Pleurisy 
‘I have found your Cherry Pectoral a 
very valuable remedy in coughs and bron- 
chial troubles. It is especially useful among 
children with the croup and pneumonia."* 
J. DeMortr, M.D., 


Jan. 25, 1900. Odon, Ind. 





Tickling Cough 

«In a recent case of acute bronchitis, 
with tickling cough, which I had, Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral gave prompt relief after 
several other remedies had entirely failed. 
I have repeatedly recommended the use of 
this preparation for affections of the throat 
and lungs."* M. B. Tuompson, M.D., 
Jan. 25, 1900. Bay City, Mich. 





Cured Terrible Cough 


«<I am very much pleased with Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral. Recently I tried it on a 
case suffering with a terrible cough and pain 
in the chest. In a short time the patient 
was cured completely."* 

Sam. SHERBURNE, M.D., 
Jan. 23, 1900. Philadelphia, Pa. 
La Grippe Coughs 

“«] have used your Cherry Pectoral, and 
the results have been very satisfactory. The 
last two cases were bronchial irritation fol- 
lowing la grippe. The Cherry Pectoral 
promptly controlled the “cough, and I was 
greatly pleased with its action."* 

F. L. Vawter, M.D., 
Gessie, Ind. 





Jan. 30, 1900. 





Old Coughs 


««T have seen Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral work 
like a charm in cases of old chronic coughs, 
curing after many others have been tried.** 

Exvmore Parmer, M.D., 


Jan. 31, 1900. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Immediate Relief 

«I have frequently prescribed Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral. The last case was for an 
old man who had a most annoying cough. 
He told me it gave him almost immediate 
relief. The Pectoral Plasters I have used 
in cases of ovarian neuralgia and backache, 
and with the most flattering results. One 
of my patients said she never had such relief 
from any source."” L. Louis Roe, M.D., 
Jan. 29, 1900. Kansas City, Mo. 





The Greatest Medicine 
«©T believe Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is the 
greatest medicine I ever used. It deserves 
more praise than you give it. Nothing can 
surpass it in the treatment of diseases of the 
respiratory organs." 
S. F. Waker, M.D., 


Jan. 29, 1900. Texarkana, Ark. 





Cough of Measles 

“©Your Cherry Pectoral and Pectoral 
Plasters are all right. I think they are first- 
class for the treatment of irritation of the 
lungs and bronchial tubes from whatever 
cause. They will also relieve that hectic 
condition produced by taking cold after an 
attack of pneumonia; and after measles, 
also, which even causes a relapse and fre- 
quently leads to pneumonia if not taken in 
time.”” J. Srevens, M.D., 
Jan. 30, 1900. Bangor, Me, 


Relieves Suffering 


«« Ayer’s Cherry Pectora. is the best cough 
medicine I have ever used in a practise of over 
33 years. I wish that each doctor through- 
out the length and breadth of this land could 
realize how it relieved suffering in all lung 
troubles.** J. K. Hamitton, M.D., 
Jan. 24, 1900. Millwood, Ark. 











Prescribed Over 50 Years Ago 
1847 


“<I have witnessed the effects of Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral in my own family and in the 
families of my friends. It has proven emi- 
nently satisfactory in cases of both adults 
and children. I find it a powerful remedy 
for colds and coughs and pulmonary dis- 
eases." Parker CLEAVELAND, M.D., 

Professor Chemistry and Materia Medica, 
Feb. 5, 1847. Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


1848 


‘«I am constantly using Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral in my practise. I prefer it to any 
other medicine for pulmonary complaints. 
I am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, 
and diseases of the lungs after other remedies 
have failed.** I. S. Cusuman, M.D., 
April 26, 1848. Saco, Me. 





1849 
«I have prescribed Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral in many cases and always with the 
happiest results. I am not aware that we 
possess another remedy to be compared with 
it for efficiency in pulmonary affections.” 
J. Emerton, M.D., 


Oct. 13, 1849. Providence, R. I. 





1850 


««T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral now 
for over two years. I have never found 
anything equal to it for acute diseases of the 
throat and lungs. I have arrested consump- 
tion with it and have cured whooping-cough, 
croup, and bronchial affections. "* 

W. A. Suaw, M.D., 
Halifax C. H., Va. 


1851 


«©The medical profession of the whole 
South is indebted to you for the best rem- 
edy for the treatment of affections of the 
throat and lungs. I have used Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral extensively and cheerfully 
recommend it.*” J. Vinson, M.D., 
Oct. 17, 1851. Fort Gaines, Ga. 


May 24, 1850. 





; 1852 
««I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 
my practise with the most excellent results. 
My experience with it convinces me it is a 
successful antidote for that dreadful scourge 
of our country — consumption.”’ 
Joun F. Princie, M.D., 


June 6, 1852. Jefferson, Mo. 





1853 


««T have used Ayer's Cherry Pectoral inmy 
practise since 1853 and have always found it 
to be reliable for the cure of coughs, colds, 
and all lung diseases." S$. Haynes, M.D., 
Jan. 19, 1882. Sarinac, N. Y. 


1854 
«I must say that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
is the surest and best remedy for the various 
affections of the throat and lungs. I invari- 
ably recommend my friends to keep it in the 
house.** Joun D. Way anp, M.D., 
April 10, 1854. Franklin, N. C. 


1855 

«<I was in the beginning stage of con- 
sumption. I had night sweats and a term- 
ble cough. I then tried Ayers Cherry Pec- 
toral, and the first few doses gave relief. In 
a few weeks I was cured. I find that many 
of my brother physicians are using thi’ s«n¢ 
remedy."* Q. A. Brapvock, M.D., 
May 15, 1855. Braddock’s Mills, Pa. 


1856 


“« Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral was taken with 
us on our journey. It was often used by 
the officers and seamen throughout the voy- 
age, with the most satisfactory results.”” 

A. F. Sawyer, M.D., 
Surgeon of the U. S. Expedition to Japan. 
July 12, 1856. Washington, D. C. 





Pectoral 


All druggists sell all three sizes. 


TH 


Boston, Mass., February 22, 1900. 
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“My country! 'tls of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!” 
RE the singer’s voice broke down, and 
I peered curiously round my corner of , 
the wall. He was pacing to and fro 
on the river-bank —a weary-faced lad | 
with pale cheeks and drooping shoulders. 
Beyond him a fat French footman lay asleep 
on the grass, one hand loosely clutching a novel. 
An elderly goat, grazing nearer and nearer the 
-man, kept a wary eye on the book, and finally 
seizing it, devoured it leaf by leaf. 
At this the weary-faced boy did 
not smile, and then I knew there 
was something the matter with 
him. 

Partly because I wished to con- 
sole him, partly because I was 
lonely, I continued the song in 
notes rather more cheerful than 
his own: 

“Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 


From evei Incitneainelde 
Let freedom ring 


The boy stood stock-still, only 
moving his head slightly after the 
manner of a bird listening to a 
pleasant strain. When I finished 
he came toward me, cap in hand. 

“‘Mademoiselle, you are an 
American?” 

“No, my boy. I am a Cana 
dian.” 

“That’s next best,” 
politely. 

“It’s better,” I rejoined, smiling. 

“Nothing is better than being an 
American.” 

“You are patriotic,” I observed. 

“If your ancestors fought with 
Indians and English and rebels, 
and if you expect to die for your 
country, you ought to be patri- 
otic.” 

I surveyed him curiously. He 
was too grave and joyless fora 
boy in a normal condition. “In 
youth one does not usually speak 
of dying,” I said. 

His face flushed. 
emoiselle, I am homesick! 
America for a year.” 

“Indeed? Such a patriotic boy should stay 
at home.” 

““My mother wished me to finish my educa- 
tion abroad.” 

“‘A woman should educate her children in 
the country in which they are to live,” I said, 
irritably. 

“I guess you're moet old enough to be my 
mother, aren’t you?” he replied gently, and 
with such tenderness of rebuke that I smiled 
irrepressibly. He had delicately intimated that 
if I were his mother I would not care to have 
him discuss me with a stranger. 


he said, 


“Ah, mad- 
I have not seen 


“ve got to learn foreign languages,” he , 


said, doggedly. ‘‘We’ve been here one year; 
we must stay one more and then go to Italy, 
then to Germany. 
haven’t a different language. If they had, I’d 
have to go learn it.” 

“And after you leave Germany ?” 

“After Germany—home !”’ 

He was not a particularly handsome lad, but 
he had beautiful eyes, and at the word home 
they took on such a strange brilliance that 1 
gathered up my parasol and books in wondering 
silence. 


“I suppose,” he said, soberly, “that you will 
not be at the Protestant church on Sunday?” 
“Probably I shall.”” 


“I don’t see many people from America,” he ; 
went on, turning his head so far away that I | 
“There isn’t | 
My} 


could hardly hear what he said. 
anybody here who cares to talk about it. 
mother, of course, is too busy," he added, with 
dignity. 

“Au revoir, then,” I said, with a smile. 

He stood looking quietly after me, and when 
I got far up the river-bank I turned round. | 
He was adjusting a slight difference between 


I’m thankful the English ; 





old streets leading into the heart of the city. 

Close beside me a little old peasant woman, 
gathering sticks, uncurled her stooping figure. 
'“Bon jour, mademoiselle! You have been 
| talking to the American boy.” 

“Oui, madame.” 

“It is very sad,’’ she continued, in the 
excellent French spoken by the peasants of the 
Loiret department. ‘He comes by the river 
and declaims. He speaks of Linkum and 





the footman and the goat; then, followed by 
the man, he disappeared up one of the quaint ; 





Then she approached, and we all went 
down the street together. 

When we reached the boulevard leading | 
to my hotel, the boy asked his mother’s 
permission to escort me home. She hesi- | 
tated, and then said, “Yes; but do not bore 
her to death with your patriotic rigmaroles.”” 

The boy, whose name was Gerald, gave 
her a peculiar glance, and did not open his 
lips until we had walked a block. Then he 


much of that idea of Abraham Lincoln’s that 
no man is good enough to govern another man 
without the other man’s consent ?”” 

“Yes, a good deal; yet one must obey.’’ 

“Yes, one must obey,’’ he said, quietly. “But 
sometimes it is puzzling, especially when a 
fellow is growing up.” 

“How old are you ?”” 

“Fourteen.” 

“Not older ?” 

“No; I am from California,” and he drew 





““MADEMOISELLE, YOU ARE AN AMERICAN?” 


Wash’ton. I watch from my cottage, for my 


daughter Mathilde is housemaid at Madame 
Greyshield’s, and I hear her talk. Monsieur 
le colonel Greyshield is a grand officer in 


brings her children to France to study. She 
leaves the poor man lonely. This boy is most 
heartbroke. Mathilde says he talks of his 
dear country in his sleep, then he rises early to 
study the foreign languages, so he can more 
quickly go to his home. But he is sick, his 
hand trembles. Mathilde thinks he is going 
to die. I say, ‘Mathilde, talk to madame,’ 


strong as this stout stick. It will never break. 
It must be burnt. Perhaps mademoiselle will 
talk.” 

“I will, if I get a chance.” 


face toward the blue waters of the Loire. 
“Mademoiselle, do many French go to America 
for the accent ?” 

““No; they have too much sense!” 

“It is droll,” she went on, “how the families 
come here. The gentlemen wander to and fro, 
the ladies occupy themselves with their toi- 
lettes. 
They are like the leaves on that current. They 
wander they know not whither. I am only a 
peasant, yet I can think, and is not one lan- 
guage good enough to ask for bread and soup ?”” 
And muttering and shaking her head, she went 
on gathering her sticks. 


There he was, sitting beside a handsomely 
dressed woman, who looked as if she might 
indeed have a will like a stout stick. After 
| the service he endeavored to draw her toward 
me, but she did not respond until she saw me 
speaking to a lady of Huguenot descent, to 
i whom I bad had a letter of introduction. 





America; but his wife, she is proud. She | 


but she is afraid, for madame has a will as | 


The old woman turned her brown, leathery | 


Then they travel to other countries. | 


On Sunday I looked for my American boy. | 


himself up. ‘‘The boys and girls there are 
large, you know. I have lost twenty pounds 
, since we came here. You have never been in 
California, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes. I like California.’ 
| “You do?” He flashed one swift glance at 
me, then dropped his eyes. 

I politely averted my own, but not before I 


pavement. 

“If I could see,” he said, presently, “if I 
could see one of those brown hills, just one — 
this flat country makes me tired.” 

“Can you’ imagine,” 1 said, “that I have 
been as homesick in California as you are in 
France?” 

“No! no!” he replied, breathlessly. 
could not imagine that.” 

“That I sailed into San Francisco Bay with 
a heartache because those brown hills you 


“No, I 


“But you are grown up; you do not need to 
leave your country.” 

“Our duty sometimes takes us to foreign 
lands. You will be a better soldier some day 
for having had a time of trial and endurance.” 

“I know it,” he said, under his breath. “But 
sometimes I think I must break loose, espe- 
cially at night, when the bugles blow.” 

I knew what he meant. At eight o’clock 
every evening, from the various barracks in 


answering bugle could be heard; and the strain 
was the one played by the American bugles in 
| the school that I guessed he had attended. 

| ‘You think of the boys drawn up in line on 


with a face as white as a sheet. 
“I do.” 
This was too much for him. We had paused 





asked, deliberately, ‘‘HIave you ever thought | 


saw two tear-drops splash on the hot, gray | 


speak of so lovingly were not my native hills?” | 


Orléans, the sweet, piercing notes of bugle, 


the drill-ground, and the echo behind the hill.””, 
“Do you know Almoda?” he exclaimed, | 
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at the hotel entrance, and he intended, I knew, 
to take a polite leave of me; but I had donea 
dangerous thing in conjuring up the old familiar 
| scenes, and mumbling something in his throat, 
and giving one tug to his hat, he ran as nimbly 
| down the street as if he were a lean coyote 
from the hills of his native state. 

| Four weeks later I asked myself why I 
was lingering in Orléans. I had seen all the 
| souvenirs of Joan of Arc; I had talked with 
the peasants and shopkeepers till I was tired; 
I agreed thoroughly with my guide-book that 
Orléans is a city sadly lacking in animation ; 
and yet I stayed on. I stayed on because I was 
engaged in a bit of character study, I told my 
note-book; stayed on because my presence 
afforded some consolation to a struggling, 
unhappy boy, I told my conscience. 

The boy was dying of homesickness. He 
did not enter into the life of the sleepy French 
city. “This is a good enough country,’’ he 
said, wearily, “but it isn’t mine. I want 
America, and it seems to me all 
these priests and soldiers and 
citizens are acting. I can’t think 
they were born speaking French.” 

However, it was only at rare 
intervals that he complained. 
Away in America he had a father 
who had set the high standard of 
duty ‘before him—a father who 
would not encourage him to flag. 

On the Fourth of July Mrs. 
Greyshield was giving a reception 
—not on account of the day, for 
she had not a spark of patriotism, 
but because she was shortly to 
leave Orléans for the seashore. 

Gerald was also giving a 
reception, his a smaller one, 
prepared for in the face of 
almost insurmountable dif- 
culties, for he received no 
encouragement from his 
mother in his patriotic 
schemes. 

His only pleasure in life 
was in endeavoring to make 
his little brother and sister 
as patriotic as himself, and 
with ill-concealed dismay he 
confided to me the fear that 
they were forgetting their 
native land. 

About the middle of the 
afternoon I joined him and 
the children in a small, gaily 
decorated arbor at the foot 
of the garden. Shortly after 
I arrived Mrs. Greyshield, 
accompanied by a number 
of her guests, swept down 

'ypon us. The French officers and their wives 
and a number of English residents surrounded 
| the arbor. 

“Ah, the delicious cakes! But they are not 
babas and sararins and tartelettes! They 
Tust be American! What do you call this 
kind? Doughnuts! How peculiar! How 
effective the arrangement of the bunting, and 
how many flags—but all of his own country!” 

Mrs. Greyshield listened carelessly to the 
comments. “Oh, yes, he is hopelessly provin- 
cial. I shall never teach him to be cosmopolitan. 
What do you think of such narrowness, prin- 
ceas?” and in veiled admiration she addressed 
her most distinguished guest, who was also her 
friend and countrywoman. 

As Mrs. Greyshield spoke, the American 
princess, who was the possessor of an exceed- 
ingly bitter smile, touched one of the flags with 
caressing fingers. “It is a long time since I 
haveseenone. Your boy has several. I should 
like to have one for a cushion, if he will permit.”” 

The boy’s nostrils dilated. ‘Fora cushion!” 
he exclaimed. 
| His tone was almost -disrespectful, and his 
mother gave him a warning glance and said, 
hastily, “Certainly, princess. Gerald, choose 
your prettiest flag.” 

“Not for a cushion !”’ he said, firmly. 
flag should be up, never down!” 
| The gay group gazed with concealed interest 
at mother and son. 
| Mrs. Greyshield seized a flag and offered it 
| to her guest. 

“Thank you—not from you,” said the prin- 
| cess, putting up her lorgnette. “Only from 
the boy.’”’ 

He would not give herone. His mother was 
in a repressed rage, and the boy kept his eyes 
bent on the ground in suffering silence. 

The titled lady put an end to the painful 





“The 





86 
scene. “I have changed my mind,” she said, 
coolly. “I have too many cushions now.’’ 


The boy turned swiftly to her, and lifting the 
white hand hanging by her side, gently touched 
it with his lips. j 

“Madame la Princesse, you, too, love your 
country !”” 

His exclamation was so enthusiastic, so heart- 
felt, there was in it such a world of commisera- 
tion for the titled lady before him, that there 
immediately flashed before each one present the 
unhappy life of the poor princess in exile. The 
boy had started a wave of sympathy flowing ' 
from one to another of the group, and in some 
confusion they all moved away. 

Gerald wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, and went on with the programme of 
patriotic selections that the impatient children 
were obliged to go through before they could 
have the cakes and fireworks. | 

After the fizzing and bursting noises were over, | 
I said, regretfully, “Gerald, I must go to Paris 
to-morrow.” 

“T have been expecting this,” he said, with 
dogged resignation. ‘When you are gone, Miss | 
Canada, I shall have no one to talk to me about ; 
America.” 

I had grown to love the boy for his high; 
qualities of mind and soul, and my voice faltered | 
as I mummured, “Do not give up—fight the good 
fight.” 

“Of faith,” he added, gravely, “looking forward | 
to what is to come.” 
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away, and his dark, beseeching eyes rolled from | and the princess drew back. After all, she was | mamma!’’ were his last words. Shortly after 


one to another of the people in the room. \ 

“Shall I send them away?” asked the 
princess. 4 

“No, thank you. It is only the pain. Will 
you—will you be good enough to tell papa not to | 
think me a coward? I promised him to hold | 
out, but —” 

“T will tell him.” 

“And tell him I'm sorry we couldn’t build 
that home and live together, but I think if he 
prepared it mamma and the children might go. 
Tell him I think they would be happier. 
America is so lovely! Mamma would get used 
to it.” 

Ile stopped, panting for breath, and one of the 
nurses put something on his lips, while the other 
wiped away the drops of moisture that the effort 
of speaking had brought to his spectral face. 
Then he closed his eyes, and his pallid figure 
seemed to be sinking away from us; but pres- 
ently he roused himself, and this time his glance 
fell on me. 

“Miss Canada,” he said, drowsily, “the salute 
to the flag— Dottie and Howard.” 

The princess motioned to one of the nurses, 
who slipped from the room and presently returned 
with the children. A wan, evanescent flush 
overspread his face at sight of the flag, and he 
tried to raise himself on his elbow. One of the 
nurses supported him, and he fixed his glazing 
but still beautiful eyes on the children. “Are 
you ready?” | 





only a stranger. 


the nurses drew the children away. The boy 


He died, with their little faces pressed close | had had his wish. He had died for his country 
to his own. “Give my love to mamma, dear | as truly as if he had fallen in battle. 








wom he I 





F any one had asked me, twenty years 
ago, to pick from all the young men of 
my acquaintance the one least likely to 

become a minister of the gospel, I should, 
without hesitation, have named Jackson Wil- 
liams. For Williams was a very plain youth, of 
a shrewd, practical turn of mind, sharp at a 
bargain and given to acquiring property. He 
was of that type of young man who eventually 
becomes wealthy in small village communities ; 
he was afflicted, moreover, with a confirmed 
defect of speech, which in itself would seem a 
fatal obstacle to success as a clergyman. 

At the age of twenty-two, “Old Jacky,” as we 
called him, married Rosilla Cahill, whom we all 
knew as the brightest, quickest-witted girl in 
town, although not, perhaps, the most beautiful. 


It seemed to me that an old man stood pressing | The small boy and girl were far from realizing | In mind she was not a little like Jackson, but 


my hand—an old man with life’s experience 
behind him. My heart ached for the lad, 
and I hurried into the house. 

“*Good-by,” I said, coldly, to my hostess. 

“Good-by, a pleasant journey,” she re- 
sponded, with equal coldness. 

“If you do not take that boy of yours 
home, you will lose him,’’ I murmured. 

I thought my voice was low, but it was not 
low enough to escape the ears of the princess, 
who was standing beside her. 

Mrs. Greyshield turned away, and the 
princess’s lips moved almost imperceptibly 
in the words, “What is the use?” 

“The boy is dying by inches!” I said, 
indignantly. 

“Better dead than like those —”’ she said, 
with her bitter smile, nodding toward the 
chattering cosmopolitan crowd beyond us. 

I echoed the boy’s words: ‘You, too, are 
a patriot!” 

“T was,” she said, gravely, and sauntered- 
away. 

I went unhappily to Paris. Would that 
another stranger could chance along to whom 
the boy might unburden his heart—his noble 
heart, filled not only with dreams of military 
glory, but of plans for the protection of the 
weak and helpless among his countrymen! 

A week later a telegram from the princess 
summoned me to Orléans. To my surprise, 
she met me on the staircase of Mrs. Grey- 
shield’s house. 


“You are right!” she whispered. ‘Mrs. 
Greyshield is to lose her boy !’” 
My first feeling was one of anger. “Do 


not speak of such a thing!” I said, harshly. . 

“Come and see,” and she led the way to 
room where the weary-faced lad lay on a huge, | 
canopied bed, a nursing sister on either side of 
him. 

“The doctors are in consultation below,” she | 
murmured ; ‘‘but there is no hope.”” 

“Where is his mother ?” 

“In her room. She sees no one. It is a 
foreign fashion, you know. She is suffering | 
deeply—at last.” 

“Oh, this is horrible!” I said. 
be done?” 

“Do you observe what a perfect acvent he 
has?’’ she said, meditatively. ‘There must be 
excellent teachers at the lycée!” 

From the bed came occasionally muttered : 
scraps of French prose or poetry, and I shuddered , 
as I listened. 

“Sacrificed for an accent!" she went on to 
herself. “It isa favorite amusement of American 
mothers. This boy was torn from a father 
whom he worshipped. I wonder what he will 
say when his wife returns to America with two | 
living children and one —” She turned to me. | 
“TI could have told her that growing children | 
should not be hurried from one country to 
another. Yet it is better this way than the 
other.’” 

“The other?” I repeated, stupidly. 

“Yes, the other—after years of residence: 
abroad, no home, no country, no attachments, a 
weary traveller till one dies. I thought you, 
inight like to see him, as you were so attracted 
by him. He fainted the day you left, and has 
been this way ever since. It cannot last much 
longer.’’ 

We had been speaking in a low tone, yet our ' 
voices must have been heard by the sleeper, for , 
suddenly he turned his head on the pillow and 
looked at us. 

The princess approached him, and mummured 
his name in an exquisitely soft and gentle voice. : 
‘The boy recognized her. : 

“Ah, the princess!” he said, collectedly. 
“May I trouble you with a message?” | 

“Certainly.”* 

“Tt is for papa,” he said, dreamily. ‘Will you 
tell him for me, please —’’ Here his voice died | 


“Can nothing 








“WE'LL DO 


their brother's condition, but they knew what ! 
he wished, and in a warbling voice little Dottie | 
began: 


“This is my country’s flag, and Iam my country’s child, | 
To love and serve her well will ever be my joy.” 


A little farther on her tiny brother took up the | 
formula which it had been Gerald’s pleasure to | 
teach them. 

The consultation below had broken up, and 
several of the doctors had crept to thé door of the 
room, but the boy did not seem to notice them. 
His attention was riveted on the children to the 
exclusion of all others. 

“Give brother the flag!”” he murmured, when 
they finished. 

They handed him the Stars and Stripes, but 
he could not retain it, and the princess, quietly 
moving to the bedside, steadied it between his 
trembling fingers. 

“Now sing with. brother.” 

+ The two children lifted up their little quavering 
voices, and turning his own face to the ceiling, a 
face illumined by a joy not of this world, he tried 
to sing with them: 

“My country! ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!” 

Here his voice faltered, his radiant face 
drooped, and his darkening eyes turned beseech- | 
ingly in my direction. 

In a choking voice I finished the verse, as I had 
once before finished it for him: 

“Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountainside 

Let freedom ring!” 

Tis head was on the pillow when I finished, | 
but his fingers still grasped the flag. 

“Gerald,” said the princess, tenderly, ‘‘do you | 
understand ?”” 

“Yes, I understand,” fluttered from his pale 
lips. 

“And are you contented ?”” 

Ile pressed her hand slightly. 

“Would you rather die, or live to grow up and 
forget your country, as you surely would do if 


you lived all your young life among strangers?” | 


“T would rather die!’ and here his voice was 





IT, MA‘AM!"" 


was more merry-hearted and humorous. In 
discussing, at their wedding, their prospects in 
life, their friends were agreed that they were 
certain to prosper; or, a8 one expressed it, 
“Nobody need worry about Jack and Rosy! 
Why, they will own the whole town by the time 
they are fifty!” 

A few months later Jackson Williams attended 
a series of meetings, presided over by a great 
revivalist. He experienced a profound change 
in his convictions of duty, and determined to 
devote his life to the active promotion of the 
Christian religion. In the following autumn he 
began to study for the ministry at a Methodist 
conference seminary, and in due course entered 
on his labors as an itinerant minister of that 
denomination. 

It was suspected that his young wife was much 
dissatisfied with their changed prospects ; but if 
so, she refrained from expressing her feelings, 
even to her intimate friends, and set herself 
faithfully to become a helpmeet to her husband 
in his chosen vocation. 

The ideal, popular clergyman of the present 
generation appears to be a personally graceful, 
eloquent, emotional man. Jackson Williams was 
no such man. In the pulpit he was conservative 
and dry in all that he said or advised, and his 
defect of speech helped his cautious words 
in making him appear lacking in zeal and 
eloquence. 

The ideal minister’s wife, too, seems to be an 
easy-guing woman of a social, sympathetic nature, 
not much distressed about her house or home, 
but inclined to take life calmly and float with 
the tide. Rosy Williams was the reverse of that 
type. She longed for something permanent and 
| stable in life, and lay awake nights, planning 
how she might save twenty-five dollars a year 
from her husband’s meagre, uncertain salary. 
When their children, Dolly and Jackson, Jr., 
began to go to school, she became even more 
solicitous to shield them from the ill consequences 
of their itinerant life. 

But fate seemed against her. Jackson Wil- 
; liams rarely remained for more than a year on one 





so firm that all in the room heard it. 
“Dottieand Toward !’* he murmured presently, 


“circuit” or parish. The presiding elders of his 
| conference had discovered his useful qualities, 
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as well as his defects as a preacher. Wherever 
there was a church which was financially weak, 
or lacked a parsonage, or was in need of repairs 
or of reorganization, there they sent Jackson 
Wiliams. 

In such a place his shrewdness, thrift anc 
good hard sense came into play, with the result 
that often in a single year, always in two, the 
church was repaired or rebuilt, or a new parsonage 
erected, or the church committees reorganized 
and stimulated to activity, as the case called for. 
But as a consequence of the expenditures which 
he got his parishioners to make on the church, he 
usually left, to go to another similarly degenerate 
place, with half his small salary in arrears and 
his wife in despair. For there were numerous 
“run down” churches in our state, and the 
presiding elders kept my poor friend going. 

At Link’s Mills, where the Williams 
were stationed during the year 1898, the 
condition of affairs had, as usual, been bad. 
The old parsonage had burned in October, 
1897: and after the fire it was discovered 
that, owing to the neglect of the church 
stewards, the insurance had been allowed! 
to lapse months before. 

Yet during that year Jackson Williams 
had contrived to get a snug little parsonage 
of five rooms built and paid for, at a cost of 
only five hundred dollars besides his own 
labor. On the other hand, when he went to 
attend the annual conference at Lancaster, 
on April fourth, his salary was fully five 
hundred dollars in arrears. 

Mrs. Williams stayed at home to care for 
her family, in some faint hope that they 
would not be sent to another circuit, since 
they had but recently moved into the new 
parsonage. These hopes were short-lived. 

On the evening of the seventh, a letter 
from Williams informed his wife that she 
must again pack their household goods. 
“But we have not far to move, this time,” 
he added. “It is only five miles. They are 
going to send me to Marston, down at the 
foot of the lake. But the church there has 
no parsonage,” he added, “‘and I suppose 
that we shall have to rent a house until | 
go ahead and build one, as I did at the 
Mills.” 

It would be difficult for any one, except 
an itinerant minister’s wife, to realize the 
bitterness of soul which fell on Mrs. Rosy 
Williams as she refolded her husband’s 
letter. But as calmly as possible she ex- 

plained to Dolly, aged fifteen, and Jackson, Jr., 
aged thirteen, that they must stay at home from 
school on the next day to help her in packing. 

Dolly burst forth in lamentations. “Our new, 
, pretty house that papa made! Have we got to 
leave it, mother?” she cried. 

“Yes,” replied the mother, sadly, “and leave 
| the most of your father’s salary, too, I fear.” 

“And live in some old dirty place down at 
Marston, as we did a year ago at Simonton!” 
cried the little girl. “I don’t care! I think it is 
too bad! I think this house belongs to us—r 
ought to!” 

Mrs. Williams thought so, too. Something of 
her girlish spirit suddenly revived, and it bore 
fruit that evening in an exploit which will not 
soon be forgotten in that part of the state. 

The weather was still very cold. Snow lay on 
the ground, and the two feet or more of ice on 
the lake had not as yet broken up, or thawed 
perceptibly. Just across the lake from Link’ 
Mills, a crew of loggers with their teams wert 
“browing” spruce logs. At sunset they were 
not a little surprised to see the minister's wife 
approaching on the ice. Her errand was soo? 
made known. She wished to hire them to draw 
the new parsonaye to Marston, and she wantel 
to have the job done before six o’clock on the 
following morning! 

‘The foreman of the crew laughed, and returned 
|an evasive answer, Finding that the men could 
not be induced to attempt such a queer and 
doubtful job, merely for hire, Mrs. Williams then! 
told the whole story, and appealed to them to 
help her through with her project. This appeal 
put a different complexion on the affair. 
tickled the humor and, no doubt, touched the 
hearts of the lumbermen. 

“We'll do it, ma’am!"" exclaimed the foreman, 
grinning broadly, “You get your crockery oe 
off’n the shelves and your stovepipe cool. WwW a 
be over by nine or ten, and fetch chains and aid 
and a couple of lugs for ‘shoes’ to haul it on. 

The Methodist church at Link's Mills stan¢> 
a little apart from the village propel and = 
separated from the rest of the place by @ pine 
grove where there is a cemetery. ‘The ne¥ 





parsonage stood a few rods beyond the church. 
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If passers along the road saw teams arriving 
there late in the evening, they paid little attention. 
Loggers’ teams often passed. 


‘The loggers worked quietly and quickly. | 


Before eleven o’clock the little new parsonage, 
with the minister’s wife, family and household 
goods still in it, started on its singular journey— 
first down to the lake shore, then out on the ice, 
and so onward to Marston, where the people were 
greatly astonished and mystified next morning to 
see it, set close to their weather-beaten meeting- 
house, and making it look like an old soldier who 
has suddenly married a very young wife! 

Smoke was rising blithely from the chimney, 
and all curious inquirers at the door were met 
by Mrs. Williams in person, who cheerily 
informed them that she was their new minister’s 
wife, and had brought her parsonage along with 
her! 

The people of Marston could find no fault with 
such a windfall, but the people of Link’s Mills 
were greatly agitated. 

A member of the church, a farmer, driving into 
the village with vegetables next morning, was the 
first to notice the absence of the parsonage. 

“*Wal, I'l be planted and hoed!” he gasped. 
“*What’s missin’?”” 

‘Brother Blodgett, d’you know our parsonage 
is gone?” he asked of the first person he met, 
who chanced to be one of the church stewards. 
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“Gone?” was the surprised ejaculation. 
“Where could it go to?” 
“Dunno ; but it aint there, sartin.”’ 


The steward hastened to the church. Sure 


peared! With dazed faces, the two then went 
news. Few would believe it until they had gone 
to view the vacant site for themselves. 

A crowd gathered, wondered and searched. 


became known. Many were very angry, and a 
meeting of the church-members was held that 
evening to decide what should be done. Legal 
proceedings were talked of; but meantime the 
story had gone abroad, and the public generally 
applauded the exploit. 

When the Rev. Jackson Williams returned 
from conference, Saturday, to preach his fare- 
well sermon at Link’s Mills, he was as much 
astonished as anybody to find his family moved 
to Marston, and he offered to restore the par- 
sonage; but a certain indulgent regard for Mrs. 
Williams’s “cuteness” at length led the church- 
members to offset the house against their late 
minister’s unpaid salary. Mrs. Williams now 
regards this parsonage as her own exclusive 
property, and has been heard to say that if their 
next circuit is not more than twenty miles from 
Marston she shall take it along with her. 











ASTER Hale Robbins has 


M nearly recovered from the 





wounds received last August in his 
remarkable battle with two white-headed eagles, 
aecounts of which were published at the time in 
several Maine newspapers. But it makes one’s 
heart ache to see the scars on the little fellow,— 
great, blue, livid scars that go to the bone; 
on his face and scalp, eleven on his right arm 
and shoulder, six on the other arm, three down 
his back, and several others,—over thirty in 
all! This lad of ten is indeed battle-scarred 





vetera Some of these scars he 
will carry to his grave— eloquent 
evidence of the pluck with which he 
fought the big birds of prey. 

But thanks to the boy’s courage, 
his little sister Lois, in whose 
defence he made the fight, has but 
one light sear upon her cheek. The 
two or three red marks still visible 
on her hand and wrist, when con- 








trasted with his wounds, show 
plainly how Hale took the aggres- 
sive and bore the brunt of the 
battle. The fight was fought to a 
finish. It was nearly an hour after the 
eagles first swooped down that a last lucky 
blow of the corn-cutter brought the big 


female to the ground. 
A local taxidermist has mounted this eagle, 





and no ornithological collection within my 
knowledge possesses a more savage-looking 
specimen of Haliaétus leucocephalus. 


The wings, from tip to tip, spread fully six 
feet, six inches. 

The assault was not wholly unprovoked, 
although the children were not to blame for 
it. By ill luck, the birds had just been 
disturbed by the fall of one of their young 
from the nest in the great elm-tree. 

The Robbinses live in a clearing on the St. 
Croix River, in eastern Maine. From their 
house to the district school the road is a long 
one for little six-year-old Lois Robbins, and for 
a mile and a half or more it traverses the forest. 
But up to the morning of the encounter the child 
had not missed a day of the summer term. 

Hale had been his sister’s trusty guardian ever 
since she was large enough to toddle out-of-doors, 
and the child needéd a protector there, for it isa 
rather wild sort of country, not wholly free from 
wild animals. _Thé boy appears to have had no 
uncertain or wavering sense of his fraternal 
responsibility. Ever since he was seven years 
old he had undertaken “never to come home 
without little sister.” 

That morning they set off for school just before 
eight o’clock. In addition to their dinner-pail 
and two books, they carried a light woven bushel 
basket and an old bush-hook, or corn-cutter, as 
they called it, because their father sometimes 
used it for cutting rows of sweet corn in the 
garden. This tool consisted of about fifteen 
inches cut from the point of a worn-out hay 
scythe, so inserted in a rude wooden handle that 
blade and handle stood at right angles with each 
other. 

Grandma Robbins had asked Hale to stop 





on his way home from school at a swale near , 


the run, and cut a quantity of thoroughwort 
and snakehead, two herbs much prized by the 
old woman, which were then in flower, fit for 
gathering. The basket and cutting-hook were 
for this purpose, but the children were told not 
to take them to the schoolhouse, but to leave 
them at ‘Indian Jake’s shanty,” just beyond the 
















““ STRUCK AS THE EAGLE SHOT PAST.’’ 


swale. The Indian is their nearest neighbor, but 
| at the time he happened to be away from home, 
guiding tourists at the lakes. 

| The eagle’s nest was an object of constant 
| interest to Ilale, who often stopped to watch the 
birds come and go from the elm-tree, which stands 
on a bluff overlooking the river. 

As the children came along that morning, little 
Lois espied one of the eagles flying heavily to the 
tree, bearing a fish in its talons, taken perhaps 
from some fish-hawk on the neighboring lake. 
“Oh, look!” the child exclaimed, dropping the 
handle of the basket and pointing with her finger. 
‘“Phere’s the old eagle going to the nest, and it’s 
got a great thing in its feet!” 

“It is going to feed the young one3,’’ said Hale. 
“Now hark, and you’ll hear ’em scream!”” 

The eagle bore the fish to the big nest in the 
tree-top, and immediately the peculiar whistling 
cries of the young were heard. 

“Oh, I hear ’em squeam!” cried little Lois. 
“Don’t they squeam high ?”” 

It was a large fish, and perhaps life was not 
wholly extinct in it; when torn by the young 
beaks and talons, it may have given a spasmodic 
flop. This was probably the reason that one of 
the small birds was dislodged from its place in 
the nest and fell. An instant later, it caught by its 
talons on a small, low limb of the tree and hung 
there, swinging and screaming. 

“One of ’em has tumbled out!’” cried Hale, and 
boylike, he ran forward, followed by little Lois, 
both much excited; for the young bird was not 





enough, all trace of the parsonage had disap- | 


in quest of other brethren and told the strange’ 


It was not until nearly noon that the facts | 
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' more than twenty feet from the ground. Unable! pounced down again, tearing away great strips 
to fly as yet, it clung to the limb with its feet, | of his clothing, which it soon let drop to pounce 
| flopping clumsily. Meantime, the parent eagle, | on him again. 
after peering down from the nest, swooped past| The blood was pouring down Hale’s face and 
it, then rose. Another smaller eagle, too, the male | he could hardly see; but whenever he discerned 
bird, probably, appeared on the scene, and sailed | the shadow of the bird and felt the wind of its 
around the tree. swoop, he kicked upward and struck out with the 
| The eaglet’s screams excited the children | bush-hook. Cuts on the eagle’s legs and head 
greatly, and they.approached nearer, to get a/| show that some of these desperate, random blows 
better view. Several times the parent bird | were effective. Again and again the eagle fell 
swooped close beside the suspended eaglet, and | upon him. Had the male bird proved itself as 
Tose as if to bear it aloft again ; but the youngster | fierce a fighter as its mate, neither of the children 
clung obstinately and screamed continuously, | could have escaped. 
| while little Lois cried aloud, from sympathy or! At length the eagle alighted on the ground 
excitement. The noise seemed to rouse the ire|near by. It was much hurt and could no longer 
of the old bird, and it swooped close to the heads | keep the air; but it still strutted unsteadily for- 
of the children, snapping a wrathful, yellow beak, | ward to renew the attack, screaming vindictively. 
and uttering short, hoarse screams. Weak from loss of blood, Hale could with diffi- 

It came very close, flapping its great wings, | culty get to his feet; but he used the corn-cutter 
and its savage eyes were so terrifying that Lois | as often as the bird approached within reach. 
turned, crying, and ran back to where they had! After this manner they fought for half an hour, 
set down the bushel basket; but Hale caught up | when the eagle beat a retreat, itself hardly able 
a stone and flung it high at the bird, shouting, | to walk, much less to fly away. The other bird 
“Keep off, old snapper-bill !”” had flown back to the nest. 

Immediately the eagle swooped again, so near| Calling Lois to him and taking her hand, the 
that its talons clutched the straw hat on the! lad now attempted to get up and go home with 
boy’s head, and one pinion brushed his face. | her, but found that he could not stand alone. 
Thereupon he seized a dry hemlock bough, and! Lois, who was not so badly hurt herself, was 
i facing the bird, which rose no more than thirty | frightened at the terrible appearance of her 
| or forty feet in the air, struck at it as it swooped | brother, and at the strange way in which he kept 

a third time. But the eagle descended with such | falling down. She left him at length, and run- 
force that Hale was knocked over; and this time | ning all the way home, told mother that the eagles 
one of its talons tore the brush from his hands, | had picked Hale’s eyes out!—for Lois thought 
lacerating his right wrist. that he was blind. 

Sereaming fiercely, the bird rose, carrying the Mrs. Robbins rushed to the place and found 
dry bough high in the air, while the boy, alarmed : Hale sitting very soberly on a stone, a dreadful 





and hurt, ran backward to where little Lois | little object, not blind indeed, but very weak and 
stood. The other eagle swooped toward the | hardly able to move on account of the stiffening 
children, but not close enough to strike with its | of his wounds. His mother was obliged to carry 


claws. 

Lois was now erying loudly and looking for ; 
some place to hide herself, but on the burnt land 
there is little cover. 

While the female eagle was hovering 
above them, still holding the dry bough, : 
the lad remembered the corn-eutter which | 
was in the bushel basket along with | 
the school-books and lunch-basket. He‘ 
flourished it defiantly, 
shouting, “I’ll cut your | 
head off, old eagle!” ; 
and the morning sun ' 
may have cast a glint 
upward from the blade; 
for the female eagle, 
dropping the bough, 
swooped again more 
savagely than before. 
This time one claw clutched 

the boy’s head, tearing two deep 
scratches in his forehead, and pulling out 
a great deal of his hair. He was knocked 
down and cried out from the pain, but 


him much of the way home. 

The doctor, who was sent for and saw the boy 
late the following evening, found it necessary in 
dressing his wounds to take not less than thirty 
stitches. 

Mr. Robbins, the father, found the female eagle 
the next day, “‘mumping” in a fir thicket near 
the river; it was too nearly dead to offer much 
resistance. 
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Our Macabebe Scouts. 


N the interior of the Island of Luzon and to 
the north of Manila live the Macabebes. 
They are a warlike people; many of them 

have had military experience in the Spanish 
army, and are now well-drilled and disciplined 
soldiers. They are short, heavy-set and muscular, 
and a shade darker in color than the Tagalog. 

It was not until some time after the insurrec- 
tion in the Philippines began that the Macabebes 
began to know much about the Americans, and 
they were maintaining a state of neutrality when 

struggled bravely to his feet and faced our troops first came within their territory; but 
the fierce bird, which was now hovering | they soon became friendly to our men, and our 
almost directly over his head, screaming | quartermaster department gave them employ- 
and snapping with its beak. The other! ment, paying them about four dollirs a month. 

bird also stooped again, as if seconding! They were hired to handle boxes for the 
the attack of its more formidable mate. | commissary department, dig trenches, open up 
‘The shrieks of the little girl only increased | fields of observation, do scullery work in 
their exasperation. | hospitals, clean streets, and perform many other 

If the boy had wavered, it would probably have | kinds of labor that are required of an army in 

proved fatal to one or both of the children. But ! the field. 

Hale cried, “Stop that erying, Lo, and put the| In addition many officers employed them as 
bushel basket over your head!” Bareheaded | cooks for their private messes, and as laundry- 
and bleeding himself, he gallantly faced the hov- men and valets. 

ering bird and brandished the corn-cutter. Down! Although they always appeared perfectly 
it swooped on him again; but the little fellow, willing to work, their ignorance of the most 
learning from experience, dodged aside and struck | common mechanical principles, and their lack of 
as the eagle shot past. He hit it with the point sense of order, made necessary the employment 
of the blade, and felt the sudden joy of striking of a large force of overseers. For example: the 
home for the first time. commissary department at San Fernando received 

Enraged, the bird turned short in the air,|a large shipment of canned goods, consisting of 
screaming wildly, and dashed at him again. corn, condensed milk, tomatoes, and so forth. It 
This time it fixed a talon in his back, knocked ; was desired to pile the unbroken boxes so that the 
him off his feet, and dragged him till his clothing . labelled sides should be exposed to view. The 
gave way. He fell hard upon some small loose | Macabebes were put at this work. The instruc- 
stones, and for an instant lay prostrate—so’ tions of the foreman were fruitless. It was 
frightening little Lois that she ran toward him, necessary to station a soldier at the place where 
partly raising the basket off her head. One of | the boxes were being piled, to give directions 
the eagles swooped at the same moment, struck | about each individual box. 
its claws into the basket, tearing it away, and! Similarly, every detail of trench-digging work 
wounding the child’s face. ‘had to be repeatedly shown to them. The one 

Her shriek of pain brought the dazed boy to' thing which they did without much, if any, 
his feet; but before he could strike, the eagle instruction was to cut down the cane when we 
swooped. again with great force. One claw buried | were opening up fields of fire, or destroying places 
itself in his upraised arm, and again he was of concealment for the Tagalog bolomen. This 
dragged violently from his feet. The eagle, | work they did with the bolo—a knife used both as 
holding fast, with an angry scream, beat him | an agricultural implement and as a weapon of 
hard with its wings, then sunk its hooked beak in | war. 
his cheek. In times of war it often becomes necessary to 

Boy and bird fell and rolled over on the | burn buildings that obstruct the view or interfere 
ground; but the boy grasped the bird’s neck, | with the line of fire, and the warlike character 
and with his wounded arm dealt such blows as| of the Macabebes made this work peculiarly 
| he could, and tore out handfuls of feathers until | acceptable to them. 
the eagle, struggling free from his grasp, rosea| They were not satisfied with assisting us by 
few feet. The relief was only for an instant, for, doing this and similar duty, but they entreated 
the bird pounced down on him again, and yet our authorities to arm them and let them fight 
again. The lad was thrown on his back, but for their friends, the Americans. They wanted 
kept on fighting, striking and kicking upward | American officers and non-commissioned officers 
with both feet. The eagle, clutching his foot! over them. Long rolls of volunteers, many of 
with its talons, dragged him for a number of , them having served five, ten and even fifteen 
yards, beating him terribly with its wings. | years under the Spanish flag, and bearing the 

It was while being thus dragged, his eyes | scars of many battles, came to our commanding 
nearly blinded with blood, that the boy, striking | officers with petitions for arms and ammunition. 
for dear life’s sake with the corn-cutter, drove: They spoke of their faithful service to Spain, 
the point of it into the eagle under its wing. | and of their deeds of valor and gallantry under 
For a little time the wound appeared ineffective. | Comandante Blanco. Our officers were saluted 
The bird let go its hold and rose, but instantly | by them as smartly as by the best-trained of our 
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own men, and their respect was profound and | rendering efficient and valuable aid, particularly | said Millard, cheerfully. “It'll pay us! Good- windows, striking their wooden weights against 


unceasing. 
A captain of the regular infantry was sent to: to an end. 
the city of Macabebe to see what could be done. | The dress of the Macabebes is very similar to 
He had as an escort a troop of cavalry mounted | that of the other tribes of Luzon. 
on American horses. The whole populace joined | a thin cotton shirt, worn outside the trousers, 
in the procession, which was headed by a band | which are of like material, and reach just below 
containing every kind of portable musical instru- i the knees. But few of the men wear shoes. 
ment. The music was not bad. | The women wear a sort of loose waist called a 
All marched,—the old as well as young, men, | chemisa, and a large, square piece of highly- 
‘women and children, —and followed the great! colored cloth, which they wrap around the lower 
American capitan, as he passed through the body and limbs, making of it a kind of skirt. 
streets to the tribunal, the public house. Here | Their shoes usually have thick wooden soles and 
the alcalde, or mayor, produced a roll of volunteers | high heels, with a leather tip in which they place 


The men wear | 


; in scouting duty, in bringing the present conflict by!’’ and he rode away toward town, four miles the outside of Hotel el Frijol. 


distant. 

“Get up!” said Prissy. 

The horses strained forward. Hotel el Frijol 
rose, Things rattled. Something fell. Hotel el 
Frijol lurched on. 

Prissy chose roads according to her instruc- 
tions; went past fields where baled hay was 
piled; past acres containing dusty-fleeced sheep 
nibbling stubble after harvest ; past fields where 
purple lupines and yellow California poppies 
were in dry summer bloom; past live-oak trees ; 
past some gulch with a Mexican arrastre holding 


and began to call off the names. In response, well- | the toes. Their walk is necessarily a kind of | a horizontal arm for lifting water. Houses grew 
knit, intelligent-looking men shouted ‘‘Here!”’ in | shuffle, for if they lifted their feet the shoes would | far between. Along the northern horizon the 


good Spanish, and saluted the American officer. 
‘When the roll-call was completed, there was a 
line of dark-faced veterans who had volunteered 
to serve under the Stars and Stripes. 

Although they were not at the time taken into 
the service of the United States, many of them 
are now numbered with our forces, and are 


| fall off. No stockings are worn, 
| We have in the Macabebe people stanch 





! friends, who, by their familiarity with the condi- | 


tions in the Philippines, may be of great service 
to the authorities of the United States. 


Ira Lovis REEVEs, 
Ist Lieut. 4th U. S. Infantry. 


_: BY-MARY*E- BAMFORD: 
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RISSY sat in the doorway of 

“Hotel el Frijol,”’ a queer- 

looking shanty, fifteen feet 
Jong, on wheels. The hotel was one 
of those cook-wagons frequently to 
be seen in use by balers or threshers 
on California harvest-fields. Prissy’s 
brother and cousin had painted the 
name in rough black letters on the 
side of the wagon. ‘Frijol” means 
“bean.’’ California Americans often 
use Mexican words. 

Prissy was a student in a distant 
normal school during school terms, 
but cook of Hotel el Frijol during 
July and the rest of the vacation. 
On coming home, she had found 
that her older brother, Millard, had 
hired a baling-press for the summer, 
and he and their Cousin Leroy and 
two neighbors’ sons were about to 
take the press from one harvest-field 
to another. Usually a man cook 
goes in the cook-wagon, but Prissy, 
who wished to add to her little store 
of money, volunteered to accompany 
her brother and cousin. They paid 
her a dollar a day, the usual wage 
of a cook. 

At night Prissy slept in Hotel 
el Frijol, and Millard and Cousin 
Leroy slept on hay outside the 
wagon. The other two young men 
slept in the harvest-fields, wherever 
the baling-press was left at night. 

The position of cook was not a 


“IT'LL PAY us! 


| hills were sparsely clothed with redwoods. In 

| the wake of Hotel el Frijol rose dust. 

The sun was setting when Prissy, after travel- 

| ling devious roads and once inquiring of a boy 
on horseback, stopped at a great field covered 
with haycocks. ‘This must be the Peters place,” 
she thought, for there were the oak-trees. 

She opened a gate, drove through, and stopped 
Tlotel el Frijol on the hay-field. Unhitching the 
horses, she tethered them under the oak-trees. 
Beyond a fence and in the next field, a flock of 
sheep, left alone to eat stubble, eyed Prissy 
curiously and unafraid. 

“TI don’t see but I can drive this hotel pretty 
well,” said Prissy, complacently. ‘There’s a 
splendid crop here! I don’t believe we'll have 
to move again for a week!’ 

She climbed into Hotel el Frijol and briskly 
picked up tins, righted the wood-pile, hung up 
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sinecure in Hotel el Frijol. Prissy rose at three | Afterward the clock refused to go until Millard ' the frying-pan, and set the table for supper. The 


o’clock in the morning to get breakfast, for the 


men must be at work by half past five. About , 
nine o’clock she took them a lunch of crackers, | 


cheese, peeled onion and pie; and at noon she 
had a hearty meal ready for them. The after- 
noon was usually her own, for supper was not 
till half past seven. 

As Prissy sat in the door of Hotel el Frijol, the 
stove was beside her in the corner, that long side 


of the room being occupied by the stove, the: 
wood-pile, and what looked like a table, but was | 


really Prissy’s bed, covered by a wooden lid 
working on hinges. At the back of the wagon 
were shelves, holding the clock and Prissy’s two 
histories, for she studied a little this vacation. On 
the other long side of the room ran the narrow, 
white oilcloth-covered table. 

Each of the sides of the cook-wagon had a 
narrow, horizontal window, formed by leaving 
out the whole or part of an upper board. These 
two windows were covered outside by rough 


curtains of sacking. Inside, the windows were | 


protected by a network of barbed wire to prevent 
boys from climbing in, for Prissy and the workers 
went home for Sunday, and left the cook-wagon 
with its front door padlocked. 

At the back was another window, closed by a 
sliding board, fastened within, and unprotected 
by barbed wire. 

“TI suppose we'll be moving pretty soon,” Prissy 
told herself now, a little ruefully. 

Moving was one of her tribulations, to be 
encountered at least once a week, and often two 
or three times, for as soon as one farmer’s hay 
was baled, the press and cook-wagon went on to 
other fields. Prissy usually rode in state, and 
her brother drove. 

Oh, how the heavy cook-wagon rattled! Prissy 


took it to pieces and repaired it. 

Although Prissy’s environment frequently 
changed, she was almost always in a neighbor- 
hood where she knew nobody, for she had been 
away at school ever since her family moved to 
this region. 

Sometimes, when Hotel el Frijol was near a 
town, some stray book- or medicine-agent came 
to call. Once a strange-looking woman driving 
a wagon stopped for a chat, and was most 
amusing. She proved to be a travelling fortune- 
teller, and insisted on telling Prissy’s fortune, 
which was to be very gorgeous, she prophesied ; 
and Prissy couldn’t help feeling pleased, although 
she scorned Millard’s subsequent imputation that 
she had the least belief in such nonsense. 

This afternoon Prissy anticipated the new 
moving was nigh, as some rising dust on the road 
caught her eyes, and Millard came riding over 
the field, leading two extra horses. 

“We've got to move to-night !’” he announced. 
“I want to be up at the Peters place to begin 
baling there to-morrow morning! Can you drive 


business over in town. And I’ve let Leroy go 
home to get his other boots, his feet hurt him so. 
And the other two fellows will have all they can 
| do to take the baling-press and rake up to Peters’s 
place. I don’t see but you'll have to drive this 
hotel.” 

“All right,” said Prissy. 

She never had driven Hotel el Frijol alone, 
; but she supposed she could do it. So Millard 
| hitched up the horses, telling Prissy meanwhile 
| how to reach the Peters place, for she had never 
been there. It covered many acres, he said, was 
a. few miles away toward the hills, and had no 
| farmhouses near, being merely land used for 





this hotel up there, Prissy? I can’t, for I’ve; 


usually put the plates into the rack behind the’ raising hay. Prissy would know the place by 
table, and laid the clock in her bed, but some- : some oak-trees. There was no farmhouse where 
times the boys moved so hurriedly that she had she might inquire. The two young men who 
not time to make ready. The last time it was ‘were to take the baling-press were going by a 
sv. They forgot to “put the clock to bed,” and | longer road, because it led by the home of a 
as Prissy sat inside the lurching cook-wagon, | friend they wanted to see. They could not reach 
holding her camera and the lamp-chimney, the | Peters’s place until long after Prissy arrived. 

saw and the frying-pan flew from their nails.| ‘‘There’s a big crop of hay on Peters’s place,” 


; treasured keg of water that closed with a faucet 
had been almost full when she started, and was 
intact now. 

Having done everything needful, Prissy sat 
down in the doorway. 

“It’s real pretty here,” she munnured. “I’m 
glad I chose to spend my vacation this way, even 


A slight wind, wandering over the hay-field, 
brought a pleasant coolness. The summer eve- 
ning was lighted by the full moon. 

“I’m glad I had that meat baked, and the 
big apple pie and bread,” reflected tired Prissy. 
'“The boys had such a hearty dinner this noon 
| they won’t expect more than sliced cold meat and 
| pie and bread to-night, after moving. I guess 
mother would think I’m keeping house pretty 
well for the boys.” 

The girl laid her tired head on the steps and 
waited, listening for the distant creaking cart 
that should bring the baling-press. Lying there, 
she must have gone to sleep. When she woke, 
the full moon made the solitary stretches of fields 
beautiful. 

“Why, I don’t believe those boys have come 
| yet!” she exclaimed, jumping up. 

Nowhere on the distant acres could she see 
any baling-press. She walked some way on the 
field, but saw nothing. She went back to the 
| wagon and waited, sitting on the steps. 
| “I’m afraid they’ve had some accident,” she 


| wagon-wheel should come off—or anything!” 
| At last her ‘isolation, so far from any farm- 
| house, and the non-appearance of the boys began 
| to make Prissy a little nervous. She went into 
' T[otel el Frijol, and shutting herself inside, 
fastened the door, as she always did at night. 
Sitting down, she waited. She thought it must 
be eight o’clock, although she could not tell, the 
| dock having stopped when it was laid in the bed 
| during moving. She did not light any lamp. 
She would do that when the boys came. Moon- 
light was enough now. 

The wind, coming from the long, solitary 
stretches, gently shook the sack curtains at the 





if it is hard work. It’s nice to see the country.” ' 


‘told herself. “That press is so heavy! If al 


After a while 
there seemed rustlings, sounding almost as if 
some one were walking softly near the wagon. 
Prissy shivered a little. 

“‘T’m silly to be so nervous,” she thought. 

Finally she half rose, determined that she 
would conquer the feeling by going out and 
walking around the wagon. The wind still 

| shook the old sack curtains. But as Prissy rose, 

: she heard another sound that made her heart give 

‘a startled throb. It was the sound of a man’s 
foot on one of the wheels! 

Prissy crouched down closely between the 
wood-pile and her bed. Surely this could not be 
one of the boys! They would not frighten her 
by coming silently this way. She dared not call, 
““Who’s there ?”’ 

She heard one of the sack curtains raised, and 
knew that some one was looking into the wagon. 
She kept perfectly still, hoping to be unseen in 
the semi-darkness. There was silence, till the 

| man seemed to have finished his survey. 

“Well, this is luck!” she heard him mutter, 
“Them balers have gone off and left their cook- 

; Wagon without anybody in it! Now’s my 
chance to get a square meal before they’re back!” 

He evidently intended to climb in at the 
window, but the firm network of sharp, barbed 

| wire scratched his hands till he broke out in 
angry expletives. 

“They think they’re smart, fixing things this 
way! I’ll break in their door easy enough!” 

“he muttered, hotly. 

| He dropped off the wheel; the sack curtain 

fell. Prissy had caught one glimpse, 

in the moonlight, of the man’s face, 

It was the face of a tramp, a coarse, 

animal face that frightened her. The 

front door of Hotel el Frijol was not 
very strong; he could easily break 
in. He did not know she was here 
yet, but what should she do? She 
had almost all of Millard’s money! 

She had her own. She had no gun, 

nothing with which to defend the 

Oh, why didn’t the boys 


Prissy caught hold of the table 
with trembling hands. A fierce 
pressure began on the front door, 
and a yielding cracking of the door 
ensued. 

“It'll give way in a minute!” 
thought Prissy. 

She thrust ber hand under ber 
pillow and snatched the money. 
As she could not climb out of the 
side windows through the barbed 
wire, she went silently to the wooden 
window at the back. Lurriedly, 
with trembling hands, she unfas- 
tened the wooden slide and pushed 
it back softly. She tried to climb 
out, but her dress caught. Crack! 
The front door of Hotel el Frijol 
was creaking and giving way. 

“He'll see me!’ thought Prissy, 
tearing her dress free. “Oh, can’t 
T get out?” 

She found her foot on the wheel 
outside, pulled herself through, and 
was softly shutting the woodem slide behind her, 
' when there was a loud crash. The door of El 
| Frijol had been pushed in. Prissy dropped on 
the ground under the wagom, and lay there 
breathless. Had he seen her? 

She waited. Evidently he had not seen ber. 
She could hear his steps overhead, inside the 


wagon. He was muttering. All around was 
bright in the full moon. Where should she go? 
! What should she do? 


She lay under the wagon, listening. She heard 
the man go to the door of Hotel el Frijol and put 
his foot down on the step. Evidently the spread 
table had made him think that the balers were 
coming back before long. She could see his foot 
onthe step. She knew he was looking toward the 
road, listening. If he looked under the wagon! 

He did not; he went inside, and Prissy crept 
stealthily to the nearest haycock. It was little 
protection. If he looked out he would surely see 
her. If only the moonlight were not so bright! 

She dared not spring up and run. She crept 
to the next haycock. 

Suddenly it almost seemed as if a veritable 
voice said to Prissy, ‘Go hide among the sheep!” 

She had forgotten them. She knew where 
they were—a dark, sleeping company lying in 
the next field. Could she reach them without 
being seen? Were they soundly enough asleep 
not to start up and run, and attract the man’s 
attention that way? Could she creep close 
enough to seem part of the dark sheep mass, of 
was the moonlight too bright ? 

She crept toward the fence. There welt 
sounds from Hotel el Frijol. Ob, if the man 
would not look out now! 

Prissy held her breath. She reached the fence, 
threw herself over and lay still. Then she crept 
toward the sheep. She must not alarm them. 
At last she came close to one of the heavily 
slumbering creatures, crouched down and waited. 
She hoped that from Hotel el Frijol she seemell 
part of the dark mass of wool. She felt for 
Millard’s money. It was safe. 

“If the boys would only come!’ she thought, 
trying to get her breath again. 

But there was no sound of the balers’ coming. 
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Lifting her head, the girl watched Hotel el Frijol ; the pie’s gone, Millard! 
Suppose, after eating, that man should ; sooner ? 


fearfully. 


take one of Millard’s two horses tethered under 


the oaks ! 
tramp steal a horse? But if the man should find 
ber—and Millard’s money! 

Prissy waited. Several times a sheep stirred, 


and she caught her breath. At last the man, 


jumped out of Hotel el Frijol, and Prissy dropped 
her head hastily. He was walking stright 
toward her! He vaulted the fence and came 
onward in the moonlight. He was tramping over 
the clods! She waited, breathless. 

He went by at a little distance, not noticing 
her! She must have seemed part of the sheep. 
Much relieved, Prissy looked after him. 

“I guess he didn’t take a horse for fear the 


balers would follow and track him,’’ thought , 


she. ‘‘Balers wouldn’t spend time to follow him 
just for stealing food. Like enough he’s taken 
all 1 had cooked!” 

Wrath now mingled with Prissy’s fear. She 
strained her eyes aftertheman. He disappeared. 
Even then she stayed where she was, dreading 
to go to Hotel el Frijol, lest he should return. 
She worried about the boys, who ought to have 
arrived long ago. 

The hours went on. Hotel el Frijol stood 
revealed plainly in the moonlight, and still Prissy 
remained with the sheep. About midnight there 
‘was a shout from the road: “Hotel el Frijol! 
Prissy!” 

The gate creaked. Millard rode swiftly to the 
wagon. “Prissy!” he called. 


There was alarm in his voice now, for he had | 


seen the broken door. But a slight figure sped 
across the next field, flung herself over the fence 
and ran toward him, crying, “Millard! Millard!” 
‘‘What’s happened?” Millard asked in dire 
alarm. 
Prissy told him. 


lard,” she ended with a nervous laugh, as she 
climbed into the hotel. 

She looked around. 

“‘He’s taken everything I had cooked! 


All 


Was she going to lie here and see that | 


“Your money’s safe, Mil-| 


THE YOUTH’S 


Why didn’t you come | 
Did you have an accident? I can’t; 
think what delayed you. Why, Millard, what 
are you doing?” 

For, much to her astonishment, Millard was | 
bringing the two other horses and hitching them 
to Hotel el Frijol. 

“This isn’t the Peters place at all, Prissy,” he | 
said, quietly. “You must have taken some 
wrong roads. You're about three miles out of 
the way! I’ve been hunting for you every- 
where!” 

“Why, I thought this was the place, as muth 
as could be!” exclaimed Prissy, in consternation. 
“Those oak-trees made me sure I was right! 
I’m so sorry, Millard! I didn’t mean to make 
you trouble!’’. 

“It's all right,’’ Millard answered. “You 
couldn’t be expected to know all the country, 
Priss.”” 

During his long, supperless search he had been 
angry, but now he was grave, thinking what his | 
mother would have said to him. What would 
mother think of an older brother letting Prissy 
get into danger like this? If mother had not 
believed him more careful, she never would have 
trusted him with his sister. 

“This sha’n’t happen again,” Millard silently 
promised himself. “I’ll go with Prissy, moving 
days. That old tramp! I’d like to get hold of 
him!” 

He turned the horses. Soon Hotel el Frijol 
was rolling, creaking up the otherwise solitary 
Toad. 

Within the hotel Prissy was holding the lamp- 
chimney. 

“I'm glad Millard wasn’t angry with me,” she 
thought. “To-morrow I’ll scrub every dish that 
tramp used with hot water and soap! And I 
guess I’ll fry ham for breakfast. There are 
plenty of things left to cook, anyway! It will 
be almost breakfast time when we reach Peters’s 
place, and the boys will be hungry. Well, it 
was an interesting day. I’m glad I came with 
the boys instead of idling away my vacation!” 
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R. PRATT suddenly /\ 
M paused in his light, L| 
sympathetic playing 4 
of the prelude, to turn to the 
young girl who stood, with 


the first note of the melody upon her lips, in the . the converts and operas attended as a part of her 


centre of the room. 
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by her second-class boarding- 
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since coming to the city had 
been her hours with the piano, 


Sunday morning services, and 
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house, 








| training. Miss Mayer may have so inferred from 


“‘By the way,” he said, ‘I have madea change. ; their half-hour chat, but her tone did not betray 
I have given Miss Anderson, the pupil whose’ it in giving the invitation, which 


voice I have spoken to you of, the hour directly 


after this. I should like you to stay for a few! 


minutes and hear her.” 

Then he again touched the piano. 
Mayer,’”’ he said. 

Miss Anderson proved to be not well dressed, 
and she looked preoccupied and troubled, yet she 
was handsome; and it was this combination of 
circumstances that prompted the offering of Isabel 
Mayer’s hand, with its most friendly clasp. 

“Mr. Pratt has been so kind as to give me 
permission to stay to hear you sing,” she said. 
“T hope you won't object.” 


“Now, Miss 


The young girl glanced quickly and inquiringly ; 


at the teacher, as he stood searching among the 
sheet-music on the piano. 

“TI am a pupil, too, you know,” Isabel Mayer 
added, “and he wishes me to hear your voice— 
meaning a lesson for me, I know.” 

A slight shade of disappointment passed over 
Gertrude Anderson’s face, then one of surprised 
pleasure followed. Miss Mayer understood. 
“She imagined I was a professional somebody 


in search of talent,” she thought, “but disap- ; 


pointed in that, is pleased at the indirect praise.” 
Then Miss Mayer seated herself to listen. 


It was a magnificent voice; rich, and full to | 


the point requiring repression, but as yet lacking 
the culture which would refine, reduce and rebuild 


it into the perfect instrument; and beneath the; 


fine voice, the foundations of mind and heart, 
also needing the culture to be derived from the | 
study and the varied experiences of years. This | 
Isabel Mayer perceived. ‘She needs to study 
long and patiently,” she thought. 

Then, the song ended, she rose, with words 
which brought a sudden warmth to the heart of 
the singer. 


“T have some shopping to do near by,” she then | 
said, ‘‘and have just been thinking that we might ! 


meet and have our luncheon together. I wish 
we might.” 

A deeper color rose to Gertrude Anderson’s 
cheek. It was the first good-comradeship offered 


from the student world she had so striven to; 


enter since she had come to the city. It seemed 
almost too good to be true, that Mr. Pratt's most 
prominent pupil should ask her to lunch, girl 
fashion, with her. 


an hour or two?” 


Gertrude Anderson did not say that, outside —and the children are all so bright and sweet !’” 


the extremely few social opportunities offered 


And the color remained in| when I was a little girl, and I have always lived 
her cheeks as they chatted over their table, and | with Aunt Hetty. She has given me advantages 
became permanent when Isabel Mayer said, “We | | which she would naturally have given to her own 
haven’t talked half enough. If you have no other | children ; but she could not afford it forall. And 
engagement, won’t you come home with me for ' now I am afraid I shall only disappoint her. 


was gratefully, yet somewhat shyly 
accepted. 

It was only when seated in the 
comfortable, artistically furnished 
room—entirely Isabel Mayer’s own 
for uninterrupted work, although 
jin the house of a friend—that she 
| attempted to draw out the story of 
Gertrude Anderson’s stay in the 
city, as she had felt impelled to do 
since noting that a natural allusion 
to the financial aspect of their 
student life had brought back the 
cloud which had before rested on 
the young student’s face. 

“T have been in the 
‘city only four months,” 
| Gertrude said. “I was 
afraid Mr. Pratt would 
not be able to take me, 
coming at the time I did, 
and at first he did say 
| that every possible hour 
was taken. But then he 
| tried my voice, and after 
‘all, said that he would 
take me. I think he 
gave me time out of his 
usual teaching hours,” 
she added. “It was only to-day I had a lesson | 
at the time I did.” 

Isabel Mayer saw that Gertrude Anderson had | 
no realization of the tribute paid to her voice by ; 
the instruction given “out of hours” by this 
autocratic teacher, whose favor for an unpromis- 
ing pupil could not be bought, and smiled at the: 
speaker. 

“I was very small,” Gertrude willingly con- 
tinued, in response to a question, “when I first | 
learned that I had a voice. I sang one evening’ 
at a little entertainment at the church, and it, 
couldn't have been anything wonderful; but a) 
lady, a stranger in town, who wasa fine musician, 
came to Aunt ITetty afterward and told her that 
my voice was a very remarkable one for a child, 
and that I would certainly, if I had proper, 
training, some day be a great singer. And Aunt 
Hetty has just lived for that—my parents died 





And poor Aunt Hetty has had to work so hard 





The tears came to Isabel Mayer's own eyes in 


COMPANION. 


response to those which suddenly rose to the dark | 


ones. A 
“T see now,” Gertrude continued, “how foolish it 


was to expect it, but we thought that by this time i 


I could get a choir position and be earning enough 
to keep on with my study, and perhaps help 
them a little. I had sung in the choir at home 


so long, and tried to become familiar with the! 


best of sacred music; but I spoke of it once to 
Mr. Pratt, and he said he did not know of 
@ vacancy anywhere in the city. Perhaps he 


thought I wasn’t prepared yet for such a posi-' 


tion. He doesn’t know! But of course the 
circumstances, the necessity, couid have no effect 
in a question like this. It is whether you are 
capable.” 

“You are capable,” Isabel said. ‘Other things 
being equal, it is largely a question of influence— 


of having influential friends to help you, I mean.” | 
. “And I haven’t those— friends, I mean,” | 


Gertrude said, simply, “and I am beginning to 
realize how hopeless it all is! But—but—oh, I 
can’t give up and go back! Aunt Hetty has 
looked to me to help them all. And then I have 
looked forward so to it! 
happiness and the one ambition of my life to 
sing!” 

The thought which afterward worked such 


consequences sprang into Isabel Mayer’s mind , 
during this conversation—which ended with as, 


encouraging words as she could truthfully offer. 
But the thought, coming with such suddenness, 
was so strange, so overwhelming in its results 
to herself, that for a time her mind would not 
seriously contemplate it. 

-Isabel Mayer had—after long reflection, and in 
conscientious duty, she thought, to herself—asked 
that she might be spared from a home of ease 
and love, for the seeking of what she considered 
a broader life, with its opportunities for develop- 
ing the voice which had so long delighted father, 


mother and friends in the distant country home, : 


and for study in many lines. The request had 
been granted; the father and mother loved 


| their only daughter too well to let visions of a: 
| lonely home block the path of her progress and 


happiness. They were able, after a life of 
industry and thrift, to give their child years, if 
she so desired, of study. 

From out the great city, the centre of music, 
art and thought, friends of long ago had stretched 
welcoming hands to the ambitious girl. And 
here, too, through a word from the most inftu- 
ential of friends, a gratifying position as a church 


" singer had been obtained for her. 


On the Sunday after her talk with Gertrude 
Anderson a sudden feeling of unworthiness 
came to Isabel Mayer as she sat waiting for the 
time of the morning anthem; for she suddenly 
realized that beneath songs of prayer and praise 
there had been only. artistic emotion. What 
would be the songs of supplication and of 










“PROMPTED THE OFFERING OF ISABEL MAYER'S HAND.” 


gratitude in the rich, melodious voice from 
the one whose human heart would throb with 
each emotion? And why—for the thought, 
the question, which had assailed her in her talk 
with Gertrude Anderson, remained continually 
with her—should a life so filled with opportunities 
and joy be hers ? 

“Why,’’ she answered to herself, “it was a 
matter of birth,” she being as little responsible 
for the joys in her life as this other was for the 
lack of them in hers. Yes, this was true—so far. 
But now had come an opportunity, rarely so 
definitely offered, of changing the balance in the 
scale of life; an opportunity to give lovingly 
much of good, of happiness, to the one whose 
life in good and joy balanced with such pitiful 
lightness against her own. 

1t was a question and a struggle too great to be 
ended for many days, but there finally came a day 
when Isabel Mayer wrote a letter which brought 
happiness, pride, and yet sympathetic sorrow, to 
the father and mother in the distant home: 


DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER: I am coming 
home—to stay. There is so much that I might 
write, but I shall be with you so soon to ta/k that 
now I shall try to give only the main facts—the 
main cause. 

It is this: I want to give—I have decided to give 


It has been the one! 
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—my musical education, my life here, as far as 
| possible, to another. I have ventured to decide 
fully, and to make all arrangements before even 
mentioning it to you, remembering so well father’s 
saying, when talking of my coming, that the 
money for it all was already absolutely mine. 
There was only —putting the thought of your 
loneliness aside, I realize it now!—the question of 
my being so far from home and you, in a big city, 
alone, except for friends. You felt, and yet feel, 
anxious for me in the midst of friends and with 
the safeguard of abundant means. Think what it 
would mean to a girl to be here without these— 
friends and means! To have a glorious voice 
to cultivate, and with a painful necessity for 
succecding, and yet unable to succeed for lack 
of means, and lonely and disheartened through 
lack of friends; and this is just the hard place this 
poor girl, Gertrude Anderson, is in. 

She and her aunt had thought it would be smooth 
sailing, once here; that she could, while studying, 
be earning the means for continuing her study. 
And at first I tried to think so, too. For, truth- 
fully, in the start I did not want to do this. I kept 
assuring myself that some of the greatest singers 
had endured all manner of early hardships, had 
had a continuous struggle, and had succeeded in 
spite of it all. And this is true, I know; but I 
| also know that innumerably many more have 
failed. Mr. Pratt said to me once: “Think of the 
great voices we haven’t heard—buried under 
broken health and hearts!” And it has run 
through my mind lately, day and night. 

I hunted about and found for her two or three 
Opportunities for work. But she would, as a 
matter of course, have had to work hard all 
day; go to her practice hurriedly, if at all, in the 
morning, and very tired at night. It would ruin 
her voice, if not her health. Then I thought I 
could, and would, arrange to give her simply my 
choir position; but you know that salary docs not 
provide for even my most necessary expenses. 
No, I saw’ that if I really wished to help her to 
become what I think she may become, there 
was just one way to do it—to give her my full 
opportunities. And I am going to give her my 
whole life here as far as I can; my room, just as 
it is now,—O mother, if you had seen her dingy, 
dreary little boarding-house room! —the choir 
position, and then our friends, who are already 
| so much interested in her and anxious to help her 
in every way. 

If her voice, if she herself, were not worth it, I 
would not, could not, do it. But she is. She isa 
good, noble-hearted girl, and her voice is beauti- 
ful. You will love her, I'm sure, when you know 
her, for I know you will say, what I want very 
much, that now and then she must spend a 
vacation time with us. And betweenwhiles what 
@ pleasure it will be to hear from her, and of her, 
and to watch over her progress in every way! She 
may never become a great singer, but with these 
advantages, her voice will win for her at least an 
independent and respected position in life, enable 
| her to care for herself, and more than return to 
her aunt and the children she loves all that has 
been done for her. 

1 know that if I were not able to help her, thé 
wise thing to do would be to advise her to give it 
up and go back, and how could / say that? Going 
back to me means going home to you, and to every 
happiness you can give. To her, it means going 
back to repinings, if not reproaches, and to the 
taking up of work which, after this glimpse of 
possibilities, would be daily drudgery. You will 
see it all as plainly as I do, and that I can’t do 
otherwise; and I have this comfort, at least, if I 

am 80 weak, so wicked, as to need one, 
I know that you will be glad to have me 
at home. ISABEL. 


The long railway ride was practically 
over. Though the past hour’s revollec- 
tions of the congenial, happy life she 
had left had continually moved before 
Isabel Mayer as she looked from the 
car window, together with the picture 
of the girl to whom it had all been 
given, gazing- incredulously, dumbly, 
into her face when told that this life 
was now hers; she had heard again, 
when to her listener a slow compre- 
hension had come, the unselfish refusal 
of such a gift. Isabel felt the added 
weight of ten years upon her head, 
recalling the words of advice and of 
sisterly counsel which she had spoken, 
and in the renlization of the responsi- 
bility she had taken upon herself. 

All this over and over again, during 
so much of the long ride home; then 
glimpses of the familiar, beautiful 
valley brought remembrances equally 
clear of the home village lying in its 
midst—remembrances of the old life. 
She gave a little laugh, which might 
have been a little sob. 

“Mother and I will drive with 
bundles and baskets to this one and that, and 
there will be the literary society and the calling, 
with the gaiety of a party now and then, with 
the same ones over and over; and —” 

But the train was already steaming up to the 
little station. There was father—why, was father 
so gray?—brushing the porte® aside that he 
might help his girl down the car steps and hug 
and kiss her openly. He could only say, in his 
big voice, which shook and laughed together, 
| “Well, well! Well, well!” There was mother— 
why, how delicate she looks !—joyously leaning 
and stretching her hand from the carriage. 

And then she suddenly became aware of a tall, 
well-built young figure standing quietly back 
from these first joyous greetings, but with face 
alight, and now tumed to and brought forward 
by both father and mother. 

“Richard felt it almost an infringement upon 
our rights, he said, when I offered him a seat 
beside me,” her mother was saying, happily: 
“but I insisted that he might as well give the 
first greeting from your friends, who are all so 
delighted, dear.” 

And Isabel was suddenly conscious that there 
would have seemed almost a lack had he not been 
: there to greet her first. She became suddenly 
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grown to be as popular a physician as his father | 
had been; but he had brought mother the book | 


he had been telling them of, and had managed to. Then up the old veranda steps to the open. 
But here | added Horace, ‘‘but all he cares for is cattle and | 


spend an evening playing chess with father ;” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


aware that the home letters had been filled | rose the thought that to all the life of the little | “We want to kind of surprise him. He's a’ Horace was at least as skilful a driver as any of 
with accounts of Richard’s little kindnesses and place she could give—that it would be such a deacon, pa is, but he says that the trots at our his competitors. 
attentions: “Richard was very busy; he had) pleasure to give truly, humbly—much of what | fair are well enough.” 


she had brought from out the greater life of the 
city. 


doors of home—the dear old home! 


“Aint no pool-selling or anything, you know,” 
‘ observed Henry. 
“He’s one of the trustees of the fair himself,” 


had helped so much, she suddenly saw, to fill Richard stopped with a decided “no” to the! sheep and butter and such things.” 


their lives with little daily interests! How true, mother’s warmly, affectionately extended invita- | 


a friend he had been! and—she glanced at him | 
in wonder—how handsome! how more than 
handsome—how strong and noble his face was! 
There was the old, familiar church, its spire 
glinting in the afternoon sun. She turned to 
look back.. She could sing there now, she felt. 
Above the roll of the wheels and glad chatter 


tion. 

“But perhaps a little while this evening, if I 
may,” he said, with boyish hesitation. Then— 
something—the tremor of the girl hand resting 
for a moment in his, and he spoke as speaks a 
man, suddenly confident, strong, happy. “I will 
come this evening,’’ he said. 
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S Mr. George Everett was sitting after; 
supper on the piazza of the Hillside House, | 
he suddenly noticed two boys who had! 

really been standing near by for some minutes. | 
Taking a good look at them, he said to himself 
that they were certainly twins, and as alike as 
two peas in a pod. Then he found himself 
associating them in some way with fried fish, 

and in an instant recognized them as boys 
who had brought some fine trout to the hotel 

a day or two before. 

He thought they seemed anxious to speak 
to him, but lacking in confidence. So he 
smiled in a way that was meant to be 
encouraging. Then he heard a whisper: 

“Go ahead, Hod! What you ’fraid of?” 

The boys approached, and one of them 
said, diffidently : 

“‘We thought p’r’aps you might like to 
look at our card.” 

“Your card?” echoed Mr. Everett, at the 
same time accepting a square piece of paste- 
board on which was written the following: 

RAYMOND BROS. 
GUIDES TO FISHING GROUNDS. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 

Mr. Everett was somewhat mystified, and 
looked at the boys inquiringly. 

“We didn’t know but you might like to 
have us take you round to some good fishing- 
places,” said the one who had offered the 
card. 

“We know just where they are and how 
to catch them,” added the other. 

“Oh, you are the Raymond brothers, are 
you?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m Horace and he’s Henry.” 

“Ah, I see, but I’m afraid I shouldn’t another | 
time,” said Mr. Everett, trying hard to find some 
difference in the looks of the brothers. “How 
long have you been acting as guides, and what 
are your terms?” | 

“We're just beginning,” answered Horace. 

“We'd take what you thought was right,” 
said Henry. 

“Sit down, boys, and let us talk it over,” said | 
Mr. Everett, who found his new acquaintances | 
amusing. | 

The conversation was satisfactory, and Mr. | 
Everett finally said: 

“T have been fishing considerably since I have ' 
been here, but have had poor luck. If you think 
you can show me some really good sport I will go ‘ 
with you, and I will pay you for your day. How 
will next Saturday suit you?” \ 

Next Saturday would suit the boys first-rate, 
they said, and they went on their way in high 
spirits. 

Mr. Everett, who had been spending some 
weeks at the cozy Hillside House, thought that 
he had pretty thoroughly tested the fishing privi- 
leges of the region roundabout, but he found his | 
mistake on that Saturday. The “guides” not only | 
had the true fisherman’s instinct, but they knew | 
intimately every stream and pond for miles ; 
around, and they led their young gentleman a 
jaunt which left him at night, as he expressed it, | 
“a broken-down old man.” But as he dragged | 
his aching limbs toward home, he was the dwner 
of the finest string of trout and pickerel that had 
ever gladdened his eyes. 1 

During the day he became well acquainted 
with his guides, and by night he could readily 
distinguish one from the other. Horace, he 
found, was the leader in thought and in action, | 
while Henry was an admiring and trusting fol- 
lower. 

Their talk had gone on from morning till night, t 
and they had told him many things about their | 
pleasant farm life. Their Yankee inquisitive- 
ness had also brought out the fact that their 
patron had recently finished his medical studies, 
and was soon to begin practice ina large city. | 

The boys spoke with a monotonous drawl in | 
curious contrast to their agile movements, and 
they had a way of supplementing each other in; 
conversation that afforded great entertainment 
to their companion. As they began their walk | 
home, Mr. Everett said: | 

“Well, boys, I think that I can recommend | 
you as stars in your profession. By the way, how | 
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did you happen to take up the guide business ?”” 
“Well,” began Horace, “when we carried some 
fish to the tavern the other day, we heard you 
say that you wished —” 
“Said you’d give five dollars to have a chance 
to catch such a string of trout,” put in Henry. 
























‘‘HE FOUND HIS MISTAKE ON THAT S$ 

“And we wanted 
money awfully —” 

“Got to have it pretty quick 
to do any good.”” 

“And I told Hen I 
believe but what —’’ 

“Hod said he'd bet you'd 
pay us to go fishing with 
you.”” 

“But we didn’t like to ask 
you right out, and I hap- 
pened to think about a 
card —" 

“And T told Hod I'd write 
it if he’d hand it to you —"" 

“And I said all right, I'd 
do it.”” 

“Well, I’m glad you did,” 
said Mr. Everett. ‘So you 
have a_ particul: use for 
money just now ?”” 

“Yes,’’ assented Horace. 
“We've been saving up all 
summer for it.” 

“But we haven’t got 


some 


didn't 








enough by most five dollars,” added Henry. had rung the cracked bell hanging over the | 


The boys had evidently reserved their favorite 
theme until the last, and finding an interested 
listener, they spared no details. Before Mr. 
Everett had reached the hotel he was in pos- 


session of the complete history of the gray colt, | 


| and was fully informed in regard to that great 
| annual event—the town fair. 
| Furthermore, he had promised to delay his 
| departure to the city for a day or two in order to 
be present at Gray Eagle’s performance. 
When he handed the boys the five dollars 
| which they had hoped for but hardly expected, 
their faces glowed with delight. 
| “You'll see Gray Eagle trot now!’’ said 
‘Henry. “And he'll come in ahead, sure as 
guns!” 
| “If he doesn’t buck,” added Horace. 
“Won’t it be rather dangerous business for 
boys like you?” asked Mr. Everett. “Which of 
| you is to drive?” 
“Oh, Horace, of course,” replied Henry. “He 
can drive as well as any man in this town.” 
“Henry can drive as well as I can,” explained 


| his brother, “but he sort of lacks confidence | 
i Tace. But could he possibly overtake the two 
| horses which, well ahead of the others, were 


| before folks.” 

“You had better tell your father what you 
propose to do,” was Mr. Everett’s parting 
advice. 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” was the cheerful 
rejoinder. 

Agreeably to promise, Mr. Everett, on a 
pleasant day early in October, made one of 
the throng in attendance at the town fair- 
grounds. He spent an hour or two inspect- 
ing the sleek stock of the farme! dmiring 
the handiwork of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters, witnessing a plowing- match, 
listening to the eloquence of the lemonade 
venders, and especially noting the odd char- 
act which are always to be seen on such 
occasions. 

Then, following the movement of the 
crowd, he found himself at length at the great 











centre of attraction, and he took his place | 





in the front tier of seats oppos 
stand by the “ nile track.’’ 
The judges had taken their positions, and 


2 the judges’ 





‘“HE SEEMED TO BE EXECUTING SOMETHING LIKE A WAR-DANCE.”” 
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“That colt of yours has a wicked-looking eye,” 
| he remarked to Henry. 

“Yes, he’s ugly,” admitted the boy, “but Hod 
knows how to manage him.” 

Once more the horses came down to the wire. 

“Go!” shouted one of the judges, and away 
they went—all but Gray Eagle. 

The excitement had proved too much for him, 
' and instead of trotting, he seemed to be executing 
‘ something likea war-dance. Upand down, from 
right to left, forward and backward he pranced, 
to the great delight of the crowd and to the deep 
mortification of poor Henry. 

“Fe’s bucking, just as I was afraid of!” said 
he, with tears in his eyes. 

But the young driver was not dismayed. He 
had loosened the reins when the trouble began, 
and for an instant he let the colt take his own 
| course. Then, with a sharp pull and a resound- 
‘ing cut with the whip, he brought Gray Eagle to 
his feet and sent him on his way. 

The affair had taken but a few seconds, but 
even the slowest of the horses now strung along 
the track was far ahead of the gray colt. But 
the mirth of the spectators was soon changed to 
ainazement at that colt’s performance. 

“Didn’t I say he could trot ?”” drawled Henry. 

There was no doubt about it. When Gray 
Eagle had made the first circuit of the track, it 
was evident that he was not to be the last in the 


contending for the first place? - 

Steadily he gained. Down the home-stretch 
whirled the two leaders, and Gray Eagle was 
only a length behind. Then came an unearthly 
ery from the lips of the young driver, and the 
whip descended on the gray colt’s back. 

“I knew Hod was going to yell!” said Henry, 
exultingly, as Gray Eagle swept under the wire 
the winner by a neck. 

In the midst of the cheering, Horace drove up, 
and with a professional air threw the reins to 
Henry, who at once went to the stable with the 
colt. 

Now, forcing his way through the crowd, there 
appeared an elderly man with a look of astonish- 
ment on his face that was comical to see. 

“Horace,” he began, ‘‘what in all nature does 
this mean ?”” 

“Father, this is Mr. Everett, that’s stopping at 
the tavern,” said Horace, evidently glad of a 
diversion. 

“Tope to see you well, sir. But, lorace, 
what you been up to? I never was 9 
took back in my life as I was when they 
told me down to the hall what you were 
doing!” 

Horace began to explain awkwardly 
enough, but his father cut him short. 

“I can’t stop to talk now. All is, le 
this be the end on’t! It isn't safe for a 
boy like you.” 

“Q pa, do let me drive him one more 
heat! It’s best two in three, and I can 
surely beat and get the premium!” 

“No, Horace, I won’t risk your neck for 
all the premiums in the world. I've got to 
go back now, but you must promise not 
to drive again.” 

“But, pa, suppose I can find somebody to 
drive the colt ?”” 

“Well,” said his father, who was perhaps 
in his heart somewhat proud of the colt's 
performance, “if you can get anybody that 
knows how, I don’t care. All is, don’t you 
do it.” So saying, he withdrew. 

“Too bad!” exclaimed Horace, starting 
for the stable with tears in his eyes. 
“There’s nobody that I can get to drive 
that colt, with all his tricks.’’ 

Mr. Everett saw nothing of the Raymond 
boys for the next hour. He took but little 
interest in the other races, but he kept his 
place, having some curiosity to see whether 
the gray colt would appear again with a 
new driver. The time for the second trial 
in the three-minute class came at last. 

“Yes, there is Gray Eagle again,” said Mr. 





“Would you mind telling me what you want it | stand as a signal to the drivers in the first race , Everett to himself. “And—can it be possible? 


for?” asked Mr. Everett, seeing that the boys 
were anxious for the inquiry. 

“Well,” began Ilorace, “we've got a gray colt 
at home, name’s Gray Eagle, and he’s got 

i—” 

“We thought he was all spavined up when pa 
bought him,” observed Henry, parenthetically. 

“TIe’s all right now,” Horace went on, “and 
we've been training him.” 

“Take him out on the fair track most every 
night after milking,” said Henry. 

“(io like the wind, the colt will,” Torace con- 


| tinued, “after we’ve got him down to his work.” 


“Yes?” said Mr. Everett. “And what has all 
this to do with wanting some money ?"” 

“Well,” replied Horace, “the town fair comes 
on next week, and we want to enter the colt for 
a race in the three-minute class —” 

“Horses that never trotted better’n three 
minutes in public,” Henry explained. 

“‘And you have to pay to enter a horse fora 
race, and besides, we shall have to hire a gig.” 

“Ah, I see!’ said Mr. Everett. “Does your 
father happen to know about this?” 

“No. Pa don’t know anything about it yet,” 
answered Henry, with some embarrassment. 


“But he won’t care,” said Horace, earnestly. in a very lively way, and that the diminutive | 


to prepare for action. 

| Several more or less fleet-footed steeds were 
being driven on the track for the preliminary 
“warming up,’ and as this was the “three 
minute class,” Mr. Everett looked them over 
anxiously to discover if the gray colt and his 
driver were among the contestants. 

Sure enough, there they were! That loose- 
jointed, shambling, rough-coated animal, looking 
as if he were just out of the pasture, was doubt- 
less Gray Eagle. 

And the little fellow perched on a rickety gig, 
and clad in a uniform consisting of a red flannel 
_ shirt and visorless cap, was no other than his 
| young friend, Horace. 

Hardly had Mr. Everett identified one of the 
| Raymond twins when the other appeared at his 
| elbow. 

“How d’ do, Mr. Everett?” said the drawling 
‘voice. “Say, we’re in luck, Hod and I are! 
| They've drawn for positions, and Gray Eagle's 
| got the pole!” 

| Again the bell rang, and the scoring began. 
|The usual number of false starts occurred, and 
Mr. Everett noticed, to his surprise, that Gray 
' Eagle, in spite of his uncouth appearance, trotted 





after all? Ah, here is Henry again! Henry, ! 
| wouldn’t have thought that Horace would break 
his promise to his father!” 

“That isn’t Horace behind Gray Eagle,” said 
the boy, flushing guiltily. ‘I’m Horace. Father 
didn’t say that Ilenry couldn’t drive.” 

“Oh, that is the way of it!” said Mr. Everett. 
“I'm sorry if that is your idea of obedience,” he 
added, quietly. 
| Horace made no reply, and the race began. — 
| Gray Eagle took the lead and kept it easily 
: once around the track. 

“He’s got the race!” cried Horace. 

But in a moment his face fell. 

“Oh, he’s off his feet! Why doesn’t Hen pull 
him down? Why, what’s happened? Henry 
can’t hold him! He’s running away!” > 

It was too true. Swerving from side to side 

jalong the track, dashed the frightened animal. 

At every instant it seemed to the horrified spee 

' tators as if Henry must be thrown to the ground. 
The reins were broken, and the boy was powe!- 
less to guide or check the horse. 

| “He'll be killed!” gasped Horace. 

be me that killed him!” 

Now the wild horse and his helpless driver 


| Will Horace disobey his father and drive the colt, 
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‘were once more nearing the stand. Horace’s '  «T want to tell you, pa, that Henry wasn’t one 
face showed pale under the tan, but there was: bit to blame. It was all my fault.” 


the fire of purpose in his eyes. | “I guess I wouldn’t talk now,” said Mr. 
“I’m going to try it!” he said, and he sprang | Raymond. 
on to the track. “But I must tell you. Henry didn’t even 


A leap for the bridle—there was a chance in a| know that I had seen you at all. 
thousand, but he caught it! 


I just said 
| when I went to the stable, that I wasn’t going 


An instant later the horse had been brought to to driveagain. He thought 1 just wanted to give | 


the fence by the side of the track. Tenry had him a chance, and took the horse. I pretended 
picked himself up, somewhat dazed by his fall | | to myself that I wasn’t disobeying you, but I 
from the gig, but not seriously hurt, and Horace | knew all the time that I was. It served me 
lay on the ground with bleeding head and broken | right to get hurt. But I’m glad enough that it 


arm. 

Gray Eagle was being held by a dozen men, 
who had rushed to Horace’s assistance, while 
the other contestants, hardly realizing what had 
happened, were just finishing the race. 

Horace was taken to his home, and at the boy’s 
eamest request, Mr. Everett displayed his newly 
acquired surgical skill in setting the broken arm 


and dressing the wounded head. Thus Horace | 


was his first patient. 


When he had been made comfortable he said | 


to his father, who was standing by his bed: 


}. Br Brigadier-Gener, 


wasn’t Ilenry.” 

“Well, well, I'l forgive you as far forth as I 
am concerned,” said his father, “and I think 
jsut be a lesson that you won’t forget. How 


| do you feel now, my son?” And he laid his | 


rough hand tenderly on the cheek of this repent- 
ant boy. 

“Well, my head aches pretty bad, and my arm 
pains me and I keep thinking how I did wrong. 
| But I tell you, I feel awful good ‘side of the 
way I felt when Gray Eagle and poor Henry 
' were coming down the home-stretch!” 
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T was the morning of February 5, 1899, and 
all Manila was girdled with smoke and flame. 
From the shores of the beautiful bay opposite 

the Bocano de Vitas at the north, away around 
in wide sweep across the Pasig and thence to old 
Fort San Antonio Abad at the southern suburb, 
Jong lines of American soldiers were pitted against 
the opposing forces of the native army, led by 
-Aguinaldo’s best and bravest generals. 

For three weeks the Filipinos had maintained 
a strict blockade, forbidding the soldiers of Uncle 
Sam to cross the outer limits of the city—a jagged 
semicircle along which the Spaniards, in the days 
of their domination, had built a series of wooden 
blockhouses. 

Even when the Filipinos began throwing up 
earthworks and planting guns to defend their 
position, their hostile demonstrations were 
ignored, and to the very last our government 
persisted in treating the “little brown men” as 
friends. 

As early as the middle of December it was only 
too evident that armed conflict was imminent. 
All the same, orders required that Aguinaldo’s 
officers be received with every courtesy, and the 
rank and file with kindness. They came and 
went within our lines at their own free will. 
Their soldiery, their women and children in 


swarms would visit the American outposts and , 
claim a share of the ample rations, and profess | 


undying regard for their Amiyos Americanos ; 
yet in hundreds of native homes rifles and 
ammunition were stored to be used when the 
day of battle came, and some of the convents 
and many of the churches proved to be veritable 
arsenals. 

And it is about one of these, the big stone 
church at East Paco, the easternmost suburb 
of Manila, that there hangs a story not soon to 
be forgotten by the men of Anderson’s Division 
of the Eighth Corps—a story of heroism and 
devotion to duty that may well be remembered 
by the youth of America. 


Crossing the Estero de Paco by a massive | 


bridge of stone, the Calle Real—the main street— 
passed within a few rods of the windows and 
towers of the church. It was the broad thor- 
oughfare over which went most of the travel, 
and much of the traffic between Manila and the 
thronged towns and villages up the Pasig River 
and around the picturesque Laguna de Bay. It 
was lined on both sides with houses the lower 
story of which, at least, was of stone, solidly 
built to resist the earthquakes sometimes so 
destructive in this volcanic land, and on its 
northern side were strung the telegraph-wires, 
two in number, of the signal-corps of the army, 
connecting the outermost blockhouse, Number 
Eleven, with the field headquarters of the general 
in command of the First Brigade of the First 
Division of the American army of occupation, 


and with those of his superior officers, Major-. 
General Anderson at Division Headquarters in | 


West Paco, and Major-General Otis at the 
Palace within the walled city of Manila. 

With the early dawn of that lovely Sunday 
there came galloping along the hard-beaten road 
a wiry little Filipino pony, ridden by a slender 
young soldier in brown khaki uniform. From 
underneath the curling brim of his drab felt 
campaign hat a pair of clear, dark-brown eyes 


peered eagerly, searchingly along that line of ; 


wire and up and down every pole. Sometimes 
bending low in saddle, sometimes sitting erect, 
he was searching for any defect or damage, for 
ever since three o’clock Mauser and Remington 
bullets had come whizzing in from the front, 
sometimes striking the walls and scattering flinty 
chips on every side, sometimes glancing on the 
stony roadway with vicious spat, sometimes 
shattering the glass in the lamp-posts, or crashing 
through the delicate sea-shells that, framed in 
little squares, formed the windows of the Filipino 
houses. 

From the fact that the sentries at the bridge 






presented arms as the young rider 
spurred along, and that there was 
@ single silver bar on each dark-blue 
shoulder-strap, it was evident that, 
despite his youth, the young rider 
was an officer, a first lieutenant, and 
the device on the collar told further 
that he was of the signal-corps of 
the volunteer army. Ile was a hand- 
some fellow, with regular features, 
dark, wavy brown hair and a face 
bronzed by tropic suns, but radiant 
with the health and spirit of youth. 

His form was supple and well- 
knit; his shoulders were broad; his 
chest was deep; his arms and legs 
were long and sinewy. He looked 
eminently “fit,” as our English 
cousins would say, and as he came 
loping into view, so thought more 
than one officer in the little group at 
brigade headquarters, and many a 
man in the battalion of Californians 
drawn up under shelter of the stone 
walls of the cross street. ° 

Only a few minutes before, two 
men of the First Idaho had been 
shot almost in front of the building 
where the young signal-ofticer sprang 
from the saddle to make his report to 
the adjutant-general. 

“Lines all safe as yet, sir,” he 
said, his hand going up in salute, 
“but the fire is pretty sharp along 
the road, and the sentries say there’s 
occasional shooting around them. 
The worst of it is that they can’t tell 
where the bullets come from, now 
that it is light, and the enemy uses 
smokeless powder. The Wyoming 
regiment is in reserve, by General 
Anderson’s order, behind those 
buildings across the bridge, and they say, too, 
that they hear shots every little while.” 

An ambulance, driving rapidly, came rattling 


arm freshiy bandaged, sat beside the driver, and 
both soldier and driver trembled with wrath and 


building. 

“We were fired at from three of those nipa 
huts up the road, right there this side of the 
bend!’’ said the driver, angrily ; and then, lower- 
ing his voice, “I’ve got two desperately wounded 
men inside, too.” ‘Then a hospital corps soldier, 
springing from the step, corruborated the state- 
ment. 

“T could see them in one shack aiming at me,” 
he said, “and the bullets flew close as—that,” 
and he whisked his hand back over the shoulder, 
almost shaving his ear. 

“The general’s over at Battery Knoll with the 


“There they go now!" he added, as with a roar 
and shriek the long shell leaped from the brown 
muzzle and went tearing through space toward 
the Krupps in the river redoubts. Then followed 
a distant crash—it had burst just above the 
hostile parapet. “We can’t get orders to advance 
yet, and when we do he wants you to follow us 
right up with your wire. Communication must 
be kept by telegraph. It’s-as much as a man’s 
life is worth to attempt to ride this street, and I 
hate to send an orderly with a message.” 

“Can you leave men enough to guard the line?”’ 
asked the young signalman, anxiously. ‘“They’l 
be cutting it in a dozen places otherwise.” 

“We. haven’t got ‘em!’ was the impatient 
answer. “Sooner or later the order must come 
to pitch in; then every man will be needed at 
the front. They are calling for reénforcements 
even now at Blockhouse Eleven. The general 
sent in two California companies, and then rode 
over to Dyers battery. 





down the street from the firing line at the eastern | 
skirt of the village. A pale-faced soldier, his; cheers the men of California, Washington and who knows what thought of home and mother, 


excitement as they drew up in front of the | 
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there, if you like. Ile'll want to know this, 
anyhow.” : 

But even as he spoke, up the street at a sharp | 
trot, and followed by a single orderly, came the 
brigade commander. The crash of musketry at 
the front, and the cheers of the Californians, as 
| they drove in through the rice-fields to the support 
of their comrades of the First Washington, had 
deadened the sound of the ponies’ hvofs. Silently, 
but with intense interest, the general listened to 
the driver’s story of the fire from the nipa huts 
on the skirts of the town, and even before it was | 
more than half-told, excited exclamations among 
the soldiers called his attention away. Lashing 
his pony to top speed and bending down on his 
| neck, an orderly came tearing in from the front, 
running the gauntlet between two rows of native 
houses from which the sharp, vicious crack of the 
Mauser, and the heavier report of the Remington, 
could be plainly heard. 

“Send a platoon to thrash those fellows and | 
burn those huts at once!” was the instant order. 
“Send a company back toward Paco Church. 
Did they fire at you from there?” added the 
general, turning suddenly on the signal-officer. 

“I think so, sir,” was the modest answer. 
“At least they fired several shots from somewhere 
close at hand.” 

“You'll have hard work keeping your wires up 
to-day, my lad,” said the commander, thought- 
fully, “and I can't help you very much, either. 
But all the same, I shall have to rely upon you.” 








“* ANOTHER MINUTE OF DESPERATE PERIL, AND THE 


WORK WAS DONE.”" 


“You may, sir,” was the answer, and the old 
soldier and the young shook hands and parted. 

| Two hours later came the longed-for order, | 

| “Advance!” With crashing volleys and ringing 


Idaho plunged through the muddy stream at | 
their front, and charged home upon the intrench- 
ments to the south and west of Santa Ana, and 
then, wheeling to their left, drove the insurgent 
force pell-mell to the banks of the Pasig, many of ; 
the enemy, indeed, drowning in their. frantic 
efforts to swim to safety on the farther shore. 
Meanwhile the extreme right of the brigade, 
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that treacherous fire in the rear that killed and 


; wounded members of the sacred band who serve 


under the protection of the Red Cross. 

On past the more substantial homes of the 
better class of the Filipinos,—all deserted now,— 
on past the old headquarters, given over by this 
time to the wounded and their surgeons ; on still 


| another block, with not a break 4n the line; on 


he went until the sight of warning hands uplifted 
from the shelter of many a wall, the sound of 
warning shouts from many a brawny throat, 
compelled the officer to draw rein. 

Dense volumes of smoke and flame were pour- 
ing from the roof and windows of the great 
church and convent in Paco Square. “And 
yet,” said the soldiers, huddling in the shelter of 
the nearest building, “there’s a gang of ’em in 
the stone tower the flames can’t reach, and they 
are firing at every man who shows a head along 
the street.” 

Peering through the murky veil, the young 
officer could dimly see other crouching forms of 
blue-shirted soldiers firing upward at the tower 
window—wasted shots that only flattened harm- 
less on the archway above the hidden heads of 
the daring occupants, who poured through narrow 
slits a deadly fire on the roadway. Over at 
Battery Knoll Captain Dyer had trained one of 
his guns to bear on that lofty little fortress, and 
now and then a shell came screeching over the 
roofs, and burst with crash and crackle at the 
tower ; and still any attempt on part of officer or 
man to run the gauntlet along that 
Toad was met with the instant 
crack of a Mauser and the zip 
of a bullet. It was a lane of 
death—but duty beckoned on. 

“For Heaven’s sake, lieutenant, 
don’t try it!” yelled a sergeant, as 
with blazing eyes and set lips the 
young signalman suddenly gave 
spur to his pony. The words fell 
unheeded, for in another minute, 
despite a vigorous balk and protest, 
the little beast was urged into a 
trot, and the brave lad with his 
eyes on those precious wires, rode 
sturdily on. 

Another second and he was 
seen from the tower, barely two 
hundred yards away, and then 
down came the hissing bullets. 
Like angry wasps they buzzed 
past his ears, and the brave young 
heart beat hard and fast, but 
duty—duty always led him on; 
and just a block away, under 
sharp fire every inch of it, he came 
suddenly upon a soldier of his 
corps crouching in the shelter of 
the stone wall at the roadside, and 
pointing helplessly to where the 
severed wire hung, limp and 
useless, from a tall pole close to 
the abutment of that perilous 
bridge. 

One way and one way only 
could it be repaired. Some one must climb that 
pole in the very face of those lurking rebels in 
the tower. 

If the smoke hung low it might spoil their 
aim. If it lifted, and it was lifting now, he 
could not hope to escape. Yet that wire must be 
restored, and duty bade him make the thrilling, 
hazardous effort. 

Springing from saddle and crouching at the 
wall, he made his hurried preparations. From 
the nervous hand of his subordinate he took 
the clamps and the few tools necessary, stowed 
them in the pocket of his blouse, and then, with 


with who knows what mumnured prayer upon his 
lips, with the eyes of admiring and applauding 
comrades gazing at him from the safe refuge of 
the walls, he sprang suddenly to the swaying 
pole, and lithe and agile, climbed swiftly to the 
top. 

Madly now the Mausers cracked from the 
| belfry. Fiercely the Springfields barked their 


guns,” was the answer of the chief of staff. | 


You might go to him | 


in hot pursuit of the insurgent reserve and rear- | answer as the cheering lads in blue sprang out 
guard, drove on eastward along the highway, ' into the open, and poured rapid volleys to keep 
overwhelming the enemy every time he strove to | down the rebel fire. Clamping the pole with his 
make a stand, and at last, worn and breathless, ' sinewy legs and using both hands deftly, quickly, 
halted for the night. On the back of a paste- he drew together and firmly fastened the severed 
board cartridge case their brave leader, Colonel ends. 

Smith, of the First California, wrote to his. Then, just as he was about to slide to the 
commander the brief, soldierly report of their ground and out of harm's way, zip! tore a bullet 
success, and sent it back to Santa Ana by through the other wire, and down, dangling, it 
galloping orderly. ! fell to the ground. 

“Wire this news at once to General Anderson,” ; Inspired by the heroism of his young chief, the 
was the order, as the brigade commander turned soldier below leaped for the wire, and clambering 
his horse’s head up the river road, and spurred , part way up, passed it to the lad, who, with 
away for the extreme front. The wire was in | clinched teeth and firm-set lips, clung to his post 
Santa Ana already, so energetic had been the | at the top. 
work of the signal-corps, but when the operator! Another minute of desperate peril, and the 
touched his key a moment later the line was work was done. 
lifeless—dead. Cheered to the echo by the few soldiers—an 

“Wire’s cut!"’ ‘said he, briefly, and went officer and perhaps a dozen men—who saw the 
leaping down the stone steps in search of his | gallant deed, the brave lad slid unharmed to the 
young chief. In another moment the tall lad in| shelter of the wall; and at last the wire hummed 
brown khaki was lashing his pony back along | with life again, and bore to division headquarters 
the corpse-strewn road to Paco. Through a lane | and to an eager nation thousands of miles across 
of blazing nipa huts he tore his way, keenly | the sea the brief, stirring story of sweeping 
scanning the newly strung wire. Over the | victory from the distant front. 
scarred Concordia bridge, where the battle raged| And that was the exploit that led not long 
| 80 hotly in the early morning, the plucky little after to the recommendation that the coveted 
racer bounded to the Manila side, and so on, medal of honor be awarded Lieut. Charles E. 
down the Calle Real between the smoldering | Kilbourne, of the Volunteer Signal-Corps on 
ruins of the native huts, from which had come ' duty at Manila. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION ' American workmen, in all branches of manu- 
AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER){ facture in which machinery or its construction 

ji plays a leading part. The American workman 
is declared to be more alert in action and 
' quicker in perception than his foreign competitor. 
The writer asserts, as “‘a well-known fact,” that 


efficiency of American managers and the skill of | weather bureau, indicate that the chances are 


COMPANION. 
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| and they will be more likely to get upon their 
best near the boundary between Alabama and | feet, morally, if something is found for them to 
Georgia; but there are several points in North | do. “Salvage” work is just the thing for them : 
and South Carolina where they are nearly as | and if they were disposed to read Parables, they 
good, while the duration of the totality will be| might find one in the fact that they were 
some ten seconds longer—an important difference | engaged in giving value to what had before no 
for the astronomer. Near the coast, where the | recognized worth. This is much the same kind 


Current Topics. 


Brig.-Gen. Charles King, U.S. V., relates 
in this issue of The Companion a thrilling 
instance of personal bravery in battle at Manila. 
The beauty of that devotion to country which 
the incident displays, and which, the day is set 
apart to cultivate, is also illustrated in a different 
and hardly less striking way in the moving story 
by Marshall Saunders, entitled, “For Ilis 
CouNTRY.” rae 

In Norfolk, Virginia, a woman found at a 
public bar is liable to arrest. And now if the 
sauce that is good for the goose could be applied 
to the gander! 


A grave in Westminster Abbey was 
offered for the remains of John Ruskin, but the 
honor was declined by his relatives, because it 
was his wish to be buried in Coniston church- 
yard. The incident brings to mind the words of 
Burke: “I would rather sleep in the southern 
corner of a little country churchyard than in the 
tomb of the Capulets.”” 


The American post-office at, the Paris 
Exposition will serve the double purpose of 
accommodating tourists and of exhibiting the 
postal devices in which Yankee ingenuity leads 
the world. American mailcars, beside which 
those of other nations seem primitive, will be 
there, and also the fur-clad Alaskan carrier, 
with his dogs and sleds. 

Once armies were guarded at night by 
sentries, pacing their rounds. Now, in South 
Africa, the Boers stretch electric wires around 
their camps, which, when touched, set bells 
a-ringing at headquarters. In brief, it is a giant 
system of burglar alarms to guard an anny from 
surprise. Thereare few more striking appliances 
of science to warfare than this. 


A correspondent of ‘ Figaro," writing 


from Madrid, gives a very favorable account of ; 


the present condition of Spain, which he says “is 
making rapid progress toward recovery, after a 
series of cruel disasters.” The tendencies to 
disorder have subsided ; the danger of revolution 
has passed ; under the influence of a well-balanced 
budget, public credit is improving; the personal 
worth and practical wisdom of the queen regent 
have “made her the one fixed point around which 
all the wishes of Spain and all the sympathies of 
Europe gravitate ;” and her son Alfonso, who 
will ascend the throne in two or three years, gives 
fine promise of intelligence, courage and virtue. 


The United States Civil Service 
Commissioners declare in their annual report 
that the carrier service and the railway mail 
service have almost reached the maximum point 
in stability and efficiency. The force of over 
fourteen thousand carriers lost last year only 
about two hundred by removals, and the relative 
loss of the railway mailmen was almost as small. 
The statement is a portion of the basis for the 


official announcement that during the last sixteen | 


years persons appointed through the commis- 
sion’s examinations have suffered removal only 
to the extent of less than one per cent. a year. 
The merit system is willing to be judged by its 
fruits. et 

Religious bodies, great and small, seem to 
be experiencing a baptism of sacred enterprise. 


They are mobilizing their forces, as if making ' 
ready to enter the coming century under that ' 
invisible Leadership which rides forth ‘‘conquer- | 


ing and to conquer.” There is a notable decline 
of controversy, a growing passion for unity, and 
an urgent demand for the application of truth 
to life, or for bringing all human affairs into 
harmony with the higher spirit. The sense of 
stewardship over the Lord’s goods is placing 
large and willing offerings at the disposal of 
church extension boards or in the treasuries of 
educational and philanthropic institutions. Best 
of all, perhaps, is the spread of good-will and 
neighborly helpfulness among all classes. 

The need of attending closely to details, even 
tothe smallest, was enforced by Sir James Paget, 





in a given amount of work to be accomplished in 
a given time, by an equal number of foreign and | 
American workmen, with equal appliances and | 
facilities, the American will excel his foreign | 
:Tival in the proportion of almost two to one. | 
| Qualities so essential in the struggle for mercan- , 
tile supremacy should not be overlooked, he 
thinks, in estimating the causes which are | 
contributory to this result. 


: | 
IMPULSIVE YOUTH. | 


Young. men g00n give and soon forget affronts, 
Old age is slow in both. 
Adduson. 
eS 
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The Peace Treaty. 


| 
i Y the action of the Senate in ratifying The 
B Hague peace treaty, the United States 
now stands before the world as a nation 
no less ready to practise than to preach arbitra- 
tion. Its promptness in accepting the invitation 
| to The Hague, the eminence of those who repre- 
; sented the country, its commanding position as 
{one of the great powers of the world, and the 
government’s well-known advocacy of the prin- 
| ciple of arbitration, all tend to invest the action 
of the Senate with peculiar significance. By it 
we have now shown our good faith, and other 
nations may follow. | 

The aim of the treaty, stripped of complicating | 
details, is merely to make peace easier and war 
more difficult. It cannot compel peace, for it 
leaves each nation free to choose a course for 
itself; but it seeks to render the resort to arms 
the last resort. 

By providing for peaceful offers of mediation, 
it paves the way for reason and sober second | 
thought. By establishing an international court | 
of arbitration it furnishes a simple and dignified 
method of bringing the question at issue before 
' the great tribunal of enlightened public opinion. 
One of those who represented this country at 





duration is longest, the chances are poor. 


LIBERTY. 


Washington's a watchword, such as ne'er 
Shall sink while there’s an echo left to air. 
Byron, 


—__~0>— 


Ruskin’s Doctrine. 
OHN RUSKIN, the great English critic 
and philosopher who died recently, repre- 
sented in art and in literature many good 


J 


‘old Saxon notions, the greatest of which was the | 


duty and necessity of combining earnestness of 
motive with patient, honest work. Beauty was 
indeed his gospel, but he could see no beauty in 
@ man, a picture or a thing unless the man or the 
thing were true, good and essentially moral. 

The superficially or merely sensuously beau- 
tiful was to him not beautiful at all; a thing 
created or done must be done with an idea behind 
and in it. 

For this reason, Ruskin loved the work of the 
hand. The good ditch-digger, still more the good 
blacksmith, was to him a true artist. He did not 


‘like, in fact he disliked, the work of machines | 


from which the idea, the spirit of work was 
absent. He once wrote: 

“It is no man’s business whether he have 
genius-or not. Work he must, whatever his 
hands find to do. If faithfully and conscien- 


; tiously done, it will be the thing God meant 


him to do, and will be his best; if restlessly 
and ambitiously done, false, hollow and despi- 
cable.” 

Ruskin loved men who work with their hands, 
and his books are in great part written to them. 
To a large extent, no doubt, his words failed 
to make a direct impression on the people be 
most wished to reach, but his ideas were taken 
up and repeated to them by teachers whom they 
understood better. 

Indeed, the ideas of any man or woman who 


‘ the conference has told of the interest manifested believes in earnestness, in inflexible sincerity, in 
by the American people during the meetings at | patient, honest toil, in right and true dealing 
The Hague. Day after day cablegrams, resolu- | between. men, and in the supremacy of the heart 
tions and letters of sympathy poured in upon | 8beve things merely of the head, and who can 
the American delegates. Coming from all parts | €XPTess this belief, can never be lost to the world. 


\of the country, and from all kinds of people, ; 
their receipt not only strengthened the hands of ; 
the American representatives, but impressed the 
delegations from other countries with a profound ; 
sense of the zeal of the great republic for the | 
‘ cause of peace and arbitration. 

The public opinion of the United States spoke 
in those earnest and cheering messages. It has 
undergone no change since. The Senate’s action 
shows a just comprehension of its great responsi- 





and sanctity of its opportunity. 
ee | 
The Coming Eclipse. | 
TRONOMERS are now busy with their! 





A 

the sun, which will occur on the morning 
of Monday, May 2sth, and will be total along a 
track varying from forty to fifty miles in width, | 
and extending from New Orleans to Norfolk. 
, From there the shadow will cross the ocean, 
; will traverse the Spanish Peninsula, leap over 
‘the Mediterranean to Algiers, and finally leave | 
| the earth not far from ancient Thebes. Refore | 
: reaching the United States it will have come 
across Mexico and the Gulf, its entire path being 
over seven thousand miles in length. 

It is now more than thirty years since a total | 
eclipse of the sun last visited the Atlantic coast 
of America, in 1869; nor will the thing occur 
again until] 1925. At any given point, therefore, 
such events are extremely rare, and for this 
reason, if no other, are of great interest. 

Even to the non-astronomical observer the 
phenomenon is perhaps the most impressive that 
the heavens ever present: the moon slowly and 
inexorably creeping over the face of the sun, the! 
| gathering gloom, the swiftly advancing shadow, 
{the sudden darkness, followed by the wonderful | 
‘ spectacle of the jet-black disk, set around with: 
| the solar prominences like blazing rubies, and 

surrounded by the lovely radiance of the corona, 


After a Third of a Century. 


ANY a thrilling story is told in the official 
reports of a Congressional Committee 
on Claims. The Phillips claim is an 

illustration. It seems that on December 21, 1866, 
Fort Kearney, under the shadow of the Bighorn 
Mountains, and then two hundred miles from the 


bility, and a true estimate of the power and honor ' Dearest telegraph line, was besieged by Sioux | 
Indians, under Red Cloud, who greatly out-! 


numbered the garrison. 

A detachment of seventy-eight soldiers, who 
had gone out to relieve a wood-train a few days 
before, had been massacred within four miles 
of the fort, and the Indians, stimulated by this 


preparations for observing the eclipse of | victory, were pressing hard to complete their 


deadly work. 

At this juncture, John Phillips, a scout and 
trader, volunteered to take a message to Fort 
Laramie, two hundred and twenty-five miles 
away. It was the only hope of relief. With the 
scantiest supply of food for himself and horse, 


he left the post at midnight and rode across a j 


country uninhabited by white men, and most of 
the way covered with snow. He had to travel 
by night and hide by day. The temperature 
was twenty degrees below zero much of the 
time. 

Immediately upon the receipt of his message, 


| troops were forwarded from Fort Laramie, and | turned around to leave, when an officer, W) 


the garrison at Fort Kearney was soon relieved. 
For this remarkable feat, from the effects of 
which Phillips never fully recovered, the gov- 
ernment did not directly reward him, and now, 
in behalf of his widow and child, said to be 
in straitened circumstances, a bill has been 
introduced and favorably reported by the Senate 


committee. 
——_—_<e 





Two Kinds of Salvage. 


IIE Salvation Army has established, in | 


the great physician who recently died, in an | with its streamers of pearly light, and then, all several of the larger American cities, what 


incident of his career. After operating upon a 


too soon, the flashing outburst of light and day, i 


it calls a “salvage brigade.” Two kinds 


patient’s heart—a most delicate operation,—he | and the restoration of the world to its accustomed , of saving are in view: One, the saving of men, 
gave orders that he should be kept perfectly quiet, | aspect. It is a glorious sight, not to be missed | is begun when members of the army go into the 
and subjected to not the slightest disturbance, | if its seeing is possible; once seen, never to be| slums, and persuade some of the broken and 


since his recovery depended upon perfect rest of 
the body. A few hours later a nurse, disregarding 
the order, complied with the patient’s request for 
a biscuit. The patient ate it, and in doing so 
scattered a few crumbs in the bed. One of the 


forgotten. ' 
To the astronomer it is much more—a precious 
opportunity; for then, during a few moments,— 
about ninety seconds in this case,—he is permitted | 
to study the surroundings of the sun as he never 


abandoned men who are found there to make a 
new beginning; the other is the collection of all 
sorts of waste material thrown away by the 
busy or the careless. 

The men who are gathered from the slums into 


crumbs presently tickled his back. He moved ; n at other times. All along the track observers 
his body to escape it, the movement caused a| Will be stationed with telescopes, cameras, spec- 
ligature to slip, and the man died. ‘That crumb | tToscopes, photometers and other appliances, with ; 
killed him,” said the physician ; and his judgment ! which they hope, perhaps, to win some new dis- 
is not to be disputed. covery concerning the mysteries which involve 
the great star that rules our system. 

The selection of stations is of course mainly 


The secret of American success in the 


the army “shelters” are sent out with push-arts 
to collect old iron, bits of carpet, clothing and 
waste paper; and others are set to work sorting 
over the waste materials, cleaning and mending 
anything that can be given a salable value. 
Work is one of the best tonics for the soul. 
The men who are fresh from the slums are not 


of work that employs their rescuers, 

There is another advantage resulting from 
this work which probably was not contemplated 
by those who established it. The problem of 

| street-cleaning is one of the most persistent and 
vexatious in modern city life, and the push-cart 
collections of the salvage brigade should help to 
make city streets less unsightly. 

i ——— +o>—__—__ 


\ Jenny Washington. 
| N a recent number of the American Historical 
Magazine is published a pleasant little con 
temporary sketch of Jenny Washington, niece 
of the Father of his Country, daughter of his brother 

John Augustine, and afterward wife of her cousin, 

the gallant Col. William Augustine Washington 

The observant youth in whose diary it was first 

recorded met her at Nomini Hall, Virginia, whither 
. She came to attend a dancing-class that met in 

turn at the various great houses of the neighbor- 
hood. She was not, apparently, blessed with the 
correct features which distinguished her famous 
uncle, always an eminently handsome man, but 
she seems to have been a decidedly attractive 
| young lady none the less. 

“Miss Washington is about seventeen,” wrote 
the diarist. “She has not a handsome Face, but is 
neat in her Dress, of an agreeable Size and well 
proportioned and has an easy winning Behaviour; 
‘she ts not forward to begin a conversation yet 
when spoken to she is extremely affable without 
assuming any Girlish Affectations, or pretending 
to be overcharg’d with Wit.” 

The young man discovered that she played well 
the harpsichord and spinet, and that she did it “in 
perfect time,” which he asserted was most unusual. 
Also, she sang with “a strong, full voice and a 
well-judging ear.” 

He noted further her rich and well-chosen dress, 
her light brown hair and its pretty and appropriate 
head-dress. But her dancing was what particularly 
struck this observing young man. 

“She has but lately had oppertunity of Instruc- 
tion in Dancing,” he wrote, ‘‘yet she moves with 
propriety when she dances a Minuet and without 
any Flirts or vulgar Capers when she dances a 
Reel or Country- Dance. 

“Mr. Christian very politely requested me to 
open the Dance by stepping a Minuet with this 
amiable Girl, but I excused myself by assuring 
him that I never was taught to Dance.” Doubt 
leas he declined with regrets. 

General Washington, at least in his later life, 
did not dance, in the sense of employing airy 
dancing-steps and terpsichorean agility; but had 
he been present, he would doubtless have readily 
“stepped the Minuet” with his amlable niece, since 
he did not, even at the height of his fame, consider 
‘it beneath his dignity to lead other ladies through 
, the slow and graceful mazes of that stately dance. 


1 


——<o—___ 


Another Chance. 


| HE place was part four of the Court of 
| General Sessions of New York; the time, & 
Friday, two wecks before last Christmas. 

One of the prisoners was a middle-aged man, 
prematurely gray, with a pronounced “prison 
pallor.” The judge looked at him thoughtfully a 
moment, then took a letter from his pocket, and 
after a word of explanation, began to read it 
aloud to the jury. 

“T hope your honor will please excuse me,” the 
letter ran, “for taking the Hberty of addressing 
you. I amtogo before vou for sentence on Friday, 
and I beg your honor, if possible, to show me some 








mercy. 
1 tiave served many arars of imprisonment, 
and have suffered much for my crimes, I cannot 


complain, because I know I deserve it; but for 
the last four years in prison 1 worked and studied 
hard, night and day, to learn a good trade, so that 
T could earn an honest living. On the morning of 
the ninth of November 1 woke up & happy a 
) expecting to be free to £9 out in the world an 

carn an honest living. T was dressed, taken to 
| the office, and handed the few dollars which were 
due me. Then I signed my discharge papers an 


stood 
behind me, rearrested me on this charge. 

“r hope ‘to God no man will ever feel as I felt 
then. [do not Know what to say to your honor s0 
you will believe me. I know I deserve my punish- 
ment; but the great God Who can look in ail our 
hearts knows I ama different man now from what 
I was when I went into that prison. I beg of you, 
sir, to have merey upon me, and give me a chance 
to redeem myself and live and die an honest man. 

“I have not seen a free Christmas day in twenty- 
two years, or seen my people in that time. When 
IT get work, and can prove to them that I have 
'turned away from crime and a crooked life, 
should like to see them once more. 

“Hoping your honor will excuse me for addres 
| ing this letter to you, and have mercy on me, I am 
: your most humble servant, ee 

ROGER MARTIN. 


As the judge finished reading, a man rose from 
one of the seats reserved for witnesses and sald: 
“Your honor, I am a representative of the Prison 
Association. We have interested ourselves In 
this man, and we think he is deserving of mercy: 
; He has told you nothing but the truth. During 
‘his imprisonment he studied and worked very 
hard to perfect himself as a designer of embrold- 
lery, and he is now one of the best in America. 
He can easily earn from four thousand to five 
thousand dollars a year, if he has a chance.” 

“He shall have his chance, and my good wishes 
go with him,” said the judge; and he ordered that 
sentence should be suspended and the prisoner 
be allowed to go on his own recognizance. 

Not even the dignity of the court-room nor the 
majesty of the law could check the brief outburst 
| of applause which greeted the decision. Marun 
thanked the judge brokenly and turned toward 





markets of the world is ascribed, by a writer in| governed by weather probabilities. The data | usually fit for exacting work or for anything that the door, once more a free man—tree this tle, 


Engineering, to the personal equation — the | for the last three years, carefully gathered by the | requires much skill; but they can do something, | let us hope, not merely from the restraint of st 


Jone 
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walls, but from that more dreadful bondage of 
evil, which, for a quarter of a century, had fettered 
his soul and made his life a failure. 


———__~e»—____ 


“PORTO RICO” AND “PUERTO RICO.” 


The United States Government has adopted the 
spelling “Puerto Rico” as the official orthography 
of the name of the beautiful island which this 
country took from Spain in 1898. Nevertheless, 
all the departments of the government do no! 
employ this, which is simply the correct Spanish , 
Spelling. ‘Porto Rico” is not Spanish, but partly 
Portuguese and partly Spanish. 

The word puerto in Spanish means door, or gate, 
and _ rico means rich, and it well describes the 
island which may be assumed to be the gate’ 
of the rich West Indies. Porto means door in | 
Portuguese, but as the Portuguese nation had 
nothing, or next to nothing, to do with Puerto 
Rico, there is no reason why a Portuguese word 
should be forced into the name of the island. 
“Porto” has probably been used by American 
and English sailors because they are accustomed 
to it in Portuguese place names, and because it is 
easy to pronounce. 

In one of his poems, Emerson spells the name of 
the island “Porto Rique,” adopting still another 
corruption and contraction common to mariners. 
Such corruptions are frequently adopted in the 
current names of places. Boston was not always 
Boston: 


Once 
That 


they called it St. Botolphstown; 
was too long, so they boiled it down! 

But corruptions like this are not to be adopted 
im print, nor in ordinary pronunciation either, 
until they have become universal and good usage 
has sustained them. 

The spelling “Porto Rico” has been justified by 
some authorities, on the ground that the present 
name of the island is a corruption or adaptation 
of the aboriginal name, which was Borinquen. 
“Porto Rico” is nearer to Borinquen than “Puerto | 
Rico” is. But this resemblance {s probably acct- 
dental merely. There is good literary evidence 
that the Spanish calied the island ‘Puerto Rico” 
from the earliest days of their settlement upon It; 
and its evident applicability 1s an indication that : 
it was an original name, and not a corruption. 

The Puerto Ricans, in their zeal to become 
good Americans, have very generally themselves 
adopted the spelling “Porto Rico,” when they 
write or speak English. They have done this 
because they suppose it to be the American 
rendering of the name. ‘Porto Rico” !s found in 
their newspapers and heard on their lips. The | 
adopting of ‘Puerto Rico” as the official American | 
spelling may be a little confusing to them. 


—_—__+e+—___ 


BAD FORM. 


A traveller in the Cevennes says, in Cornhill, 
that she one day stopped a pretty peasant girl of 
her acquaintance and said to her, “So, Lucie, you 
are going to be married. I wish you much —” 

“Married, madame?” interrupted the girl. “@h, 
no, you are quite mistaken! I am not going to be 
married.” 

“But I was told, only the other day, that you 
and André were engaged, and that the wedding 
would take place within a month.” 

“Oh, no, madame, no such thing! People will 
talk, you know.” And off she ran, blushing and 
laughing. 

The lady was much perplexed, but presently 
in her walk she met the schoolmaster, Monsieur 
Charlier, and said to him: “O Monsieur Charlier! 
I am trying to puzzle out a problem. You know 
Monsieur Ruel’s daughter?” 

“Yes; Lucie, who is to be married to André 
Dumont.” 

“There! 1 knew I was right! And yet, five 
minutes ago, when I offered her my good wishes, 
she said it was all a mistake, and that she Is not , 
going to be married at all. What did she mean 
by it?” 

“You congratulated her? O madame, what a 
pity! Here it is considered a breach of etiquette 
to allude to the subject until the young people's ~ 
names are posted up.” 

“But everybody talks about it.” 

“Behind their backs. But to her face it would 
be bad taste to seem to know anything about it, 
and she will deny it up to the very moment their ; 
names are posted. Iam sorry you spoke to her, | 
for it is quite bad form here.” 

But Lucie forgave the lapse, and in due time ' 
married her André. | 


——_~+»—__ 
| 





WASHINGTON AND THE FARMER. 


Awriter in the Jndependent says that the Rey. 
Alfred Ely, who was for sixty years pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Monson, Massachusetts, 
and who died in 1866, told this story: 

When a boy, he worked on a farm in West 
Springfield, and one day in the autumn of 1789, 
he, with his employer, was gathering a load of 
corn-stalks in a field not far from the Connecticut 
River. The farmer had driven the loaded team 
from the lot, and left the boy, as usual, to put up 
the bars. While he was thus engaged, he noticed ; 
the approach of four fine horses, drawing the open 
vehicle known as a chariot. There was no driver, 
but astride the nigh horse of each span was a 
young mulatto postillon. There were also two 
outriders and a postilion, and within the carriage 
sat a gentleman of very imposing appearance. 

The outriders galloped on in advance, and held 
@ parley with the farmer, who was occupying the 
entire road with pis loaded cart. It was to be 
seen that he would yield none of his rights, for the 
chariot was detained by the cart until a turnout 
was reached, when the cortége passed by. 

The little boy hurried on, and asked his employer 
who the gentleman could be. 

“George Washington,” was the answer. 

Then he begged permission to run on and catch ' 
another glimpse of the great American. There 
‘was no bridge across the Connecticut, and he 
hoped that the ferry-boat would be on the opposite | 





. tears. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


side, and that he might reach the bank before | 
it arrived. He was not disappointed. He found 
General Washington standing on the bank of the 
tiver, erect and dignified. At that moment one 
of the postilions came up and said, uncovering his 
head and speaking most deferentially, yet with an 
expression of injured dignity: “Your Excellency, 
as we were driving along, a little way back, we 
overtook a man with a loaded cart, who oceupied 
the entire road. [asked him to stop his team and 
let us pass. He dectined. I then told him that 
President Washington was in the chariot. He 
again refused, and said that he had as good a right | 
to the road as George Washington!” 

“And so he had,” said Washington. 

The postilion looked at him for an instant in| 
astonishment, and then quietly put on his hat and 
mounted his horse. 5 





A KING’S BOYHOOD. | 


Ludwig II. of Bavaria, the unfortunate king, 
whose name is best Known to Americans as that 
of the friend and patron of Richard Wagner, had 
a stormy youth, which seemed to prophesy the 
misfortunes of his later years. In her account of 
the romance of his life, Frances Gerard relates 
these characteristic incidents: 


On one occasion Prince Otto, his youn, 
had made himself an enormous snowbal 
out with pride to his brother: 

“Look, Ludwig, I have got a snowball twice as 
dig as your head!” : 

t these words the crown prince fell Into a fury 
and tore the ball from the child, who burst into 
The child's tutor came upon the scene and 
asked what had happened. Otto sobbed out his 


story. 

ooh, our highness,” said the tutor, “I can’t 
allow this. Prince Otto has a right to his own, 
snowball; you mustn’t take it from him.” 

Ludwig turned upon his tutor, his eyes darting 
glances of indignation. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, “that I, the 
crown prince, have no right to this snowball?” 

After all, it was only a snowball; but later on 
the wise men of Bavaria shook their heads and 
murmured. 

A plcasanter story is told of the prince when, at 
eighteen, he received his allowance, in coins fresh 
from the mint. The amount was what would now 
be called a pittance. The first use made by the 
boy of his new wealth was to go to the court 

jeweller and order for his mother a locket which 

e had heard her admire. The jeweller inquired 
whether he should send the account to the castle, | 
as usual. 

“No,” replied the crown prince, with an air of 
ineffable pride. “I have now my own allowance. 
Here is my purse. Take what you want.” 

On this same eighteenth birthday, Prince Ludwig 
was provided with an establishment of his own. 
During his boyhood, his table had been frugal to | 
the verge of stinginess, and the usual dinner of 
meat and cheese was furnished once again. The 
prince turned sharply to his attendants. 

“Now,” said he, “that I am my own master, I 
shall have chicken and pudding every day. Every 
day, do you hear?” 


brother, 
1, and erled 





SAVING HIS LIVER. 
The London Outlook, among some fragmentary | 


data in connectioy with the African War, gives | The Fireside Game Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


more information as to Mauser bullets. The writer 
is a woman who helped the doctors in dressing 
wounds. She says: 


A 
apparently 


‘The work of the bullet is wonderfully clean. 
man had had one through the nee! 








without serious damage. Another had his forehead 
pierced. Again, a bullet found its way harmlessly 
through the stomach, and another ‘passed into 
the bone of a leg and out again without causing 
breakage. The men described a shot as resem- 





bling a heavy blow from a sledge-hammer, and 
sometimes declared that they could keep on 
fighting for several minutes after being hit. 

One case, Where the bullet had gene through the 
lower part of the lung, puzzled the doctors very 
much; for they failed to understand how the liver 
had been avoided. 

“T think you must be a total abstainer,” said the 
doctor to the Gordon Highlander. 

“Tam, sir,” he replied. 

“Well, that is what saved your life 

Abstention from liquor had kept the liver so 
contracted that it had eseaped the line of the 
yullet | 








PERSIAN WIT. | 


The author of “Flowers From a Persian Gar- 
den” gives many examples of Oriental wit and 
humor, some of which are extremely delicate 
and pleasing. Among them is the story of a 
professional seribe to whom a man went, asking 
that a letter might be written for him. The seribe 
said he had a pain in his foot. 


“A pain in your foot!” echoed the man. “I don't 
want to send you to any place, that you should 
make such an excuse.” 

“Very true,” said the scribe, “but whenever I 
write a letter for any one, I am always sent for to 
read it, because no one else can make it out.” t 

When a man becomes suddenly rich, it not un- 
freguently follows that he becomes as suddenly 
oblivious of his old friends. Thus, a Persian 
having obtained a lucrative position at court, a 
friend of his came shortly afterward to congratu- 
late him thereon. | 

The new courtier asked him: “Who are you, 
and why do you come here?” 

The other coolly replied: “Do you not know me, 
then? I am your old friend, and am come to 
condole with you, having heard that you had lately 
lost your sight.” 














CHANGED THE PLACE. 


It is said that Jared Sparks, chosen president of ' 
Harvard College in 1849, yielded promptly and | 
courteously to the opinions and wishes of the 
faculty where no important interest was at issue; 
but wherever the welfare or honor of the college 
or of its individual members was concerned, he 
adhered immovably to his own judgment. 


A case in point, says Doctor Peabody, in his 
“Harvard Graduates’ Whom I Have Known,” , 
occurred when Kossuth was making his progress 
through the count Mr. Sparks was one of the , 
few who were disinclined to pay him homage. | 
The then usual spring hibition, normally held 
in the college chapel, was at hand, and it was 
understood that Kossuth would be present. The 
faculty voted unanimously, or nearly so, to hold | 
this exhibition where the commencements were , 
held, in the First Parish Church, \ 

Mr. Sparks declared the vote, but added: “It is 
for you, gentlemen, to hold the exhibition where 
you please. 1 shall go to the chapel in my cap and 
gown at the usual hour.” | 

The vote, of course, was reconsidered. | 
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Lead all, as thousands of successful garden- 
ers in all sectionsof the country can attest, 
If you want the finest garden you have ev- 
er had, you must plant Maule’s Seeds. 


Our Beautiful New 


Catalogue Free 


to all who apply for it. It contains eve! 
thing good, old or new, in vegetable, flow 
and furm seeds, summer flowering bu 
ete.,ete. It has hundreds of illustration: 
four colored plates, practical up-to-date cul- 
tural direc nd offers $2,500 in cash 
prizes. Write for it to-day.” Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 















Here is the picture of “a 
beautiful Mellin’s Food boy, 
the son of a prominent physi- 
cian. Mellin’s Food children 
are famous as representatives 
of the type of perfect child- 
hood. How often you hear 
a healthy, bright baby called 
a “Mellin’s Food baby.” It 
is a common remark and a 
compliment of which we are 
justly proud. Then, give 
YOUR baby Mellin’s Food. 
It will nourish him, give him 
health andstrength and bring 
him up into perfect childhood, 

We will send you a free sample 

of Mellin’s Food if you wish. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears' soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 








Flowers. 


A good game for all who like games 
and an unusually attractive game for 
rs—for everybody. It 
brings the breath of the garden to the 
fireside on Winter afternoons and even- 
ings. Can be played by any number. 

as handsome booklet 
We Send Free fy'ciors and Gone 
pon good for 10 cents in part pa 
ment for sample game at your dealers, 
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FASY WAIST FOR 


BOYS*=GIRLS 


2 


Sizes 2 to 13 years. 
It yields to every motion. There is no drawing 
or strain on child or garments. Knitted Tubular 


Straps support the clothing. It 25 


wears well, washes well, and never 
CENTS 


gets hard like cotton waists. Venti- 

lated, soft and strong. Mothers find 

them easy to provide, children find them easy 
to wear. apr 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 349 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Wholesale Agents. 


DRY-GOODS DEALERS. 








THE BEST TONIC 


| IS A DAILY TRIP 


66 


The bracing spring air will 

benefit you more than medicine ever 
could. Ride the Featherstone because 
it is safe and easy-running — just the 
wheel to suit people who want a re- 
liable and comfortable bicycle. 


Roadsters, $25.00 and $35.00. 
30-inch Wheels, $40.00. 
Featherstone Catalogue, Free. 
American Bicycle Co. 
FEATHERSTONE SALES 
2PT 


eet, New York. 
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OW swift the yea 
What heaps of dust on 
erstwhile treasure! 
Life’s daily din is in our ears, 
The tramp of toil, the song of pleasure. 


| 
And yet, with all the rust that lies | 
Upon the shrines of ancient glory, | 
There comes a day when thoughtful eyes. } 
' 


Re-read the old, inspiring story i 
Of him who rose up in his might, | 





Serene and loyal, strong and tender, 
Of country, liberty and right, ie 
True advocate and brave defender. 1 


O valley snows stained by their blood, 
O laurelled heights they died in winning!— 1 
Vanguard of freedom’s brotherhood, 
We build to-day from thy beginning. { 


| 
O flag that Cambridge winds first knew, 
What patriot prayers went out to bless thee! | 


Star after star shines in thy blue, | 
And suns of every zone caress thee! | 


The flag, the land of Washington,— 

Bonds clasped anew that strife had broken,— 
The loyal heart its way hath won 

By many 8 sacred sign and token. 


God hold us true, as thou wert true, 
To justice and its high endeavor; 

May we remember thee anew 
To-day, to-morrow and forever! 


—— +o+—____ 


All’s Well. 


‘Well—it is well that all be taken | 
To which man’s weakness clings, | 

If the stripped heart, by sorrow shaken, { 
Speed forth to loftier things. 


Well that the flame of youth should perish, | 
The flower of health be shorn, 

If from the grave of that we cherish 
A worthler self Is born! 


What though our toil, our cares and striving, 
Earth’s perfect outcome miss? 

New heights there are of nobler living— 
New worlds that outweigh this! 


Grief, joy and love beyond our seeing 
One glorious truth foretell: 
That, in the soul’s full Sun of Being, 
All things at last are well. 
Dora READ GooDALe. 


+e 


Cornish Miners. 


,~ NE of the most memorable 

‘sights in Cornwall is an ascent 
of miners witnessed from one 
of the platforms of the man- 
engine. To the rhythmic beat | 
of that strange machine, one 
by one the ocherous figures 
rise from the abyss, step off | 
and on, singing as they file | 
past. One is sure to find that 
it is a hymn these rough miners sing, and the 
chorus rises from below, and descends from | 
above, blending with the beat of the shifting 
platform into an awe-inspiring melody. 

That men who work far below the depths of 
the sea, in hourly danger from flood and fire- 
damp and dynamite, should have highly developed 
religious feeling is not to be wondered at. In 
each escape from death they distinctly see the | 
finger of God. 

The story of Verran is known all over Corn- 
wall. He and his mate were working far below 
the surface, putting in blasts. Suddenly it was 
noticed that a ‘hole’ was about to explode 
prematurely. 

In that narrow drift, only one of the two men 
could be saved. Verran, without a moment’s 
hesitation, sent his comrade to the surface, and 
flung himself upon his knees in prayer, expecting 
death. 

The explosion wrecked the drift. Huge rocks 
were flung up and down, entirely around the 
kneeling miner. They made an arch over his 
figure, protecting him from the flying and falling 
débris. He was found upon his knees, unable 
to move—but safe! To the mind of every 
Cornishman this was an interposition of provi- 
dence. None of us can dispute their sublime 
belief. 

In September, 1893, a “run” took place in one 
of the mines, and entombed eight men more 
than half a mile beneath the surface. When 
such an accident occurs, rescue is almost hopeless, 
for the “run” is so sudden that there is rarely 
any escape. In this case a relief party, after 
forty-eight hours of terrible effort, heard a voice. 
It was that of a young man named Osborne. 

“Who is with you?” the rescuers asked, 
eagerly. 

In solemn, muffled tones the answer came 
back: “Nobody here but God and myself.” 

At intervals Osborne was heard to say this, 
and nothing more: ‘Praise the Lord!” Grad- 
ually his voice became fainter, and when the 
rescuers reached him, they found his body 
crushed almost to shapelessness. 

It is worth going to the depths of the earth to! 
find such beautiful acceptance of death. But the 
moment will come to every mortal when he must | 
realize the young miner’s words: “Nobody here 
bat God and myself.’ Well for him if he has | 











‘lowlands, and many of the mountains where 
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tested beforehand the worth of an Almighty 
companion, Whom he can revere as Patron and 
lean upon as a Friend. 


——_~<e»>—___ 


The Yaqui Indians. 


T= war between Mexican soldiers, who are 
practically all Indians, and the Yaquis of 
Sonora, who are no more Indian than their 
antagonists, presents a strange and suggestive | 
picture. When Cortez came to Mexico, almost 
four centuries ago, he found in the northwestern 
part of the country an industrious and peaceable 
people, whose numbers he estimated at three 
millions. These were the Yaquis. Very likely 
Cortez overestimated their numbers, assuming 
that many tribes with whom the Yaquis were 
merely at peace belonged to their nation. But 
at any rate they were very numerous; they were 
well-dressed, well-fed, quiet, poetic in their ideas 
and happy in thetr lives, 


The Spanish set about “civilizing” these people; 
who lived in such benighted contentment, The 
Spaniards called themselves the “divine {instru- 
ments of conquest,” and really believed that they 
were favoring these gentle people in undertaking 
to break them beneath their yoke, as they were 
breaking the majority of the people of Mexico. 

Nearly all the other Indian peoples of Mexico 
accepted the yoke after a feeble resistance, and 
were reduced to @ state of slavery. But the 
Yaquis refused to receive the yoke. They had 
many wars with the Spaniards, and suffered 
severely. Their villages were pillaged and de- 
stroyed, and men, women and children were 
slaughtered. But the remnant of the Yaquis 
retired to the arid mountains, near the coast of 
the Gulf of California, and have maintained their 
independence and their self-respect to this day. 

In their country the Yaquis had a great deal of 
gold and silver. These metals they mined in a 
way of their own, quite adequate to:thelr pur- 
poses. They em| loyed gold and silver chiefly in 
making beautiful articles of decoration. he: 
did not heap them up to quarrel over; they love: 
their beauty, but they never sacrificed their peace 
or their primitive content to obtain them. 

When the men of the Yaquis fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards they were compelled to reveal 
the Spots where they found gold and silver, and 
then work in the mines. Yaquis, thus forced 
into cruel slavery, died by thousands. ' 

Their companions gave up the plains and the | 


the precious metals were found, and retired into 
the upland fastnesses of Sonora, which the Spanish, 
at least at that time, did not covet. Here They 
found valleys of fertility, which they irrigate 
with streams brought down with great labor from 
the mountains. 

They built houses of stone, und planted orchards 
and vineyards. They became skilled as marks- 
men and strategists, and defended their mountain 
fastnesses and little valleys against the Spaniards 
and their slaves, the “civilized” Indians. Their 
lives were, for the most part, ordered in their old 
simple ways. In their homes they were gentle 
and hospitable to all strangers whom they could 


‘ust. 
To this day they excel in agriculture, in weaving, 
in stock-handling, In making pottery and in work- 
ing iron, Their young men emigrate every year 
in large numbers, seeking employment on’ the 
ranches of Sonora and Sinaloa, or as porters and 
servants in the towns. But they still remain 
attached to their homes, and those who are not 
too far removed make an annual visit to their 
native villages. They are excellent musicians, 
and are said to learn to play the violin, guitar or 
harp merely by listening to the village minstrels, 
Their homes are comfortable and their lives 
temperate. They are in truth a fine and heroic 
people. American miners and herders who have 
gone among them, rank them above the ordinary 
exicans. But they still live under the tribal 
system, and their pieeent war with the Mexicans 
has arisen partly from their unwillingness to obey 
some of the edicts of the Mexican government. 





oe 


Vexed Question. 


HE vexed question as to the boundary-line 
| between Canada and Alaska, which had 
long threatened to disturb the peace of 
Great Britain and the United States, has been 
settled, temporarily at least, by the adoption of a 
modus vivendi. This means a mode of living, or 
in international law a plan for “getting along” in 
regard to something that is in dispute, until a 
more permanent settlement can be reached. 


This is all that a modus vivendi professes to be. 
In the words of this one: “It is hereby agreed... 
that the boundary-line between Canada and the 
‘Territory of Alaska in the region about the head 
of Lynn Canal shall be provisionally fixed without 
prejudice to the clalins of either party in the per 
manent adjustment of the international boundary 
as follows”—after which the details of the agree- 
ment are set forth, 

This has been negotiated by the executive 
branches of the two Eoyeruments, and will not 
have to go to any legislative body for concurrence. 
In this way it is easier for nations to agree. Our 
State Department would frequently concede some- 
thing toward reaching a reasonable settlement 
when a two-thirds vote in the Senate could not 
on account of polltical complications, be secure 
for the same concession. The same political and 
partisan influences operate on the Canadian side 
of the line. Any party, here or there, which gives 
up territory is looked upon as pusillanimous, and 
hence boundary questions are traditionally difficult 
of settlement when thrown into the turmoil of 
partisan bodies. 

There ts a » Food prospect that in the form of a 
modus vivendi this Alaskan boundary-line will 
remain undisturbed tndefinitely, or until the poli- 
ticians on both sides of the liné are ready to treat 
the subject in a common-sense way. 


—_—_~+e+—__ 


Franklin, the Humorist. 


HE early colonists of America were recruited 

| largely from the unfortunate and the relig- 
jously austere, and it is a remarkable fact 

that during the early centuries of our colonial 
history there is alinost no trace of the American 
humor which has since become so famous. Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford justly remarks that the 
history of American humor may be said to begin 
with Benjamin Franklin, and he cites many 
instances of the love of laughter which distin- 
guished the author of “Poor Richard's Almanack" 
from boyhood to the time of his last illness. 
It was a pleasant quality of Franklin’s humor 
that he was as ready to joke at his own expense 
as at another’ 


“On TI 
its re 















y last,” his Gazette once informed 
va certain P—r [‘tis not customary to 
at length on these occasions] walking 
clean Clothes over some Barrels o 











give 
carefully in 


COMPANION. 


Tar, the head of one of them unluckily gave way | 
and let a Leg of him in above the Knee. “Whether 
he was upon the Catch at that time we cannot 
say, but 'tis certain he caught a Tar-tar. ’Twas | 
observed he sprang out again right briskly, verify- 
ing the common saying, ‘As nimble as a Bee ina 
Tar-barrel.” You must know there are_several 
sorts of Bees; 'tls true he was no Honey Bee, nor 
yet a Humble Bee; but a Boo-Bee he may be 
allowed to be, namely B. F.” 

Better still is an incident which proves him an 
incorrigible joker. i 

“Two nights ago,” he says, “being about to kill 
a turkey by the shock from two large glass jars, 
containfng as much electrical fire as forty common 
phials, I inadvertently took the whole through 
my own arms and body. The company present 
say that the flash was very great and the crack 
as loud as a pistol, yet my senses bein; instantly 
gone, I neither saw the one nor heard the other.” 

Yet the moment he became conscious enough to 
realize what had occurred he remarked: “Well, I 
meant to kill a Turkey and instead I nearly killed 
a Goose.” 

The maxims of Poor Richard deserve the fame 
which has led to their translation into a dozen 
languages, as these few specimens prove: 


“Time eateth all things, could old poets Bay, 
But times are changed, our times dring all away.” 


“Mary’s mouth costs her 

opens if but at another’s expense. 

iene that falls in love with himself, will have no 
rivals.” 


AGE AND YOUT He 
By Emma C. Dowd 

Youth looks forward, Age looks back, 

Up and down the selfsame track. 

One with Hope goes, hand in hand, 

Through a pleasant, sunlit land; 

One with Memory, side by side, 

Walks where silent shadows gl 

Which ts best—ah, who can tell 

Matin song or evening bell! 


nothing, for she never 











Youth must tread a weary way; 

Age Is near the close of day. 

Many comrades, false and true, 
Throng their way the journey through. 
Little matter, Age or Youth, 

So they fare with Love and Truth; 
Eventing song or matin bell,— 

With the faithful all is well. 


——- <0 


A Pirate’s Gift. 
| N the little graveyard at Henniker, New Hamp- | 





shire, there is a stone to mark the resting- 

place of Mary, wife of Thomas Wallace, who 
died in 1814 at the age of ninety-four. There is 
nothing about the simple monument to cause the 
stranger to glance at it a second time, and he is 
sure to pass quickly on, unless the old sexton or | 
some kindly native tells him the story of Mary | 
Wallace. | 


In July, 1720, an Irishman, James Wilson, and | 
his young wife sailed from Londonderry to join a, 
colony of the same name in New Hampshire. 
But the vessel was slow, and one day it was over- 
hauled by a pirate ship. Registance would have 
been madness, and the pirate crew swarmed over 
the side, tled up every man they could find, and 
seized what little of value the ship contained. 

The captain of the buccaneers led the wa 
the cabin. In a ymall adjoining stateroom 
Wilson lay in her berth, 

“Why are you there?” demanded the captain, 

For answer the woman uncovered the face of a 
tiny babe. 

he captain’s manner changed. “Is {it a boy or 
girl?” be asked, in a low voice. ! 


to 
irs, 


“Have you christened her?” | 
“No.” 


“Then,” said he very gently, “let me name her, 
and I will unbind your men and leave your ship 
unharmed and unrobbed. It shall be a good name. 
May J name the girl?” 

“Yes.” 


There were tears in the rough captain's eyes 
as he took the baby’s tiny hand and whispered, 
“Mary,” adding some other words, which Mrs. 
Wilson did not hear. Then he and his men 
returned to their own ship. 

Soon, however, the captain returned alone, bring- 
ing a roll of beautiful silk, which he laid on the 
berth at little Mary’s side. “Let her wear this on 
her wedding-lay,” he said, and was gone before 
Mrs. Wilson could thank him. 

“Ocean Mary,” as she was called, was married 
in 1740 to Thomas Wallace. She wore the pirate’s 
silk at the wedding, as her granddaughter and 
great-granddaugliter did after her at theirs, 





———__<e»—___ 


Hunting the Hunter. 


HE rhinoceros is a singularly obtuse, unwary 
brute, but when it perceives the hunter 
and its blood is up, it is high time for the 
hunter to be taking decisive measures. An English | 
sportsman, F. V. Kirby, recounts an experience 
in East Africa with one of these beasts, an adven- 
ture such as a man seldom lives to tell of. Mr. 
Kirby was hunting at dusk in a rough patch of 
ground, and although his first shot killed a bull 
rhinoceros, his second only wounded the cow, and 
the huge beast ran straight at him. 


I held, says Mr. Kirby, an empty rifle which I 
could not reload, and was standing right in the 
brute’s way. By the time her ugly horned snout 
appeared at the edge of the grass I was moving. 
1t was rather dark, but she probabl y smelled the 
smoke of my rifle, for when, hoping dodge her, 
I turned short to the left up the hollow, and made 
for the nearest tree, about a hundred yards dis- 
tant, she wheeled with marvellous celerity, and 
with a loud snort, gave chase. 

I was bare-legged and in good trim, and after 
getting rid of my rifle, I did not loiter. But 
although I had twenty yards the start of her, she 
ran two feet to my one, and I felt that I must be 
caught. Already, in imagination, I felt her horn 
assisting me in the rear, a sensation which, 
together with the brute’s vicious snorts close 
behind, spurred me on to do my best. 

Three strides in front of me I saw one of those 
gaping sand-cracks, 80 common in this dry country ; 
and I knew, as I glanced over my shoulder an 
measured the distance between my pursuer and 
myself, that safety lay between Its crumbling 
sides. 

What might be its depth I neither knew nor 
eared. I had seen these cracks only three feet 
deep and others twenty fect, some a foot across 
and others twelve. This one happened to be 
about seven feet deep and three feet wide, and 
when I say that the rhinoceros was now barely 
two lengths behind, the agility I displayed in 
tumbling over the edge of this’ haven of Tefuge 
can be imagined. i 

The next moment [ was half smothered in 














| poking my 
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sand and gravel, and the same {nstant a 
bulk passed over me. But I was safe, ret 

head over the edge, I saw my late 
pursuer disappearing under the gloom of the trees, 
She had chased me just sixty yards, and I had 
found the distance just sixty yards too far to be 
pleasant. 


——_-_+e 





Meeting the President. 


NE of the President's duties which has its 
painful side is the almost. interminable 


handshaking which accompanies a presi. 
dential reception. Besides the physical exertion 
required, the monotony of the thing must be 
wearisome almost beyond endurance, unless jt is 
broken, as no doubt it often Is, by some amusing 
incident. 


When Mr. Cleveland was at Weldon, North 
Carolina, during his first term, a grea crowd 
shook hands with him. In the middle of the line 
was a long, lank countryman, who took the 
Breatest interoet in fhe geene. ia 

length he reached the President, and gras) 
him warmly by the hand. mnsied 

“Well,” said he, ‘80 you are the President!” 
aegkesr” replied ‘Mr. Cleveland, “I am the Presi. 
lent.” 


“Well,” continued the old fellow, shaking Mr. 
Cleveland’s hand like a pump-handle, “I’ve voted 
for many a President in my time, but I never seed 
one before.” He paused a moment, and looking 
the President up and down and from one side to 
the other, he exclaimed: 

“Well, you are a whopper!” 

The President smiled and the crowd laughed. 

At another time Mr. Cleveland was receiving a 
delegation of teachers at the White House. 

“Doctor Lucky of Pittsburg,” sald the intro. 
ducer, as a gentleman stepped forward to shake 

ands, 

It had been intended that the other teachers 
should follow in turn, but somehow a dilapidated. 
looking old tramp slipped into line just behind 
Doctor Lucky. As he shuffled up to the President, 
there was a pause. Nobody knew his name, and 
even the tramp seemed to feel embarrassed. 

The President mended the difficulty. He ex- 
tended his hand, and with more than his usual 
cordiality, he said, in an encouraging tone: 

_ ‘How are you, my friend? Your name Is Doctor 
Unlucky, I presume.” 

‘The old tramp’s face relaxed into a smile. 





on 


A Lost Exclamation-Point. 


HAT a difference a punctuation mark can 
W make Ina sentence! Here, for example, 
is an incident related by the Montreal 

Herald: 


“Jim” was “broke.” For all that, he mana; 
to reach Vancouver, and walking into the office 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, said to the man- 
ager In charge: 

“Tam Jim Wardner, and I am an old friend of 
Tom Shaughnessey. ill you please wire him 
and tell him that I am here, broke, and want 
transportation to Montreal?” 

Back from Montreal came the reply: “Don't let 
Jim walk.” 

Jim got the transportation, and arriving at 
Montreal, called at once on his friend. 

“Hello, Tom!” he said. “So glad to see you, and 
thank you.”” 

“Well, well, Jim, is this really you?” Then with 
a twinkle of the eye: “How under the sun did you 
get here so soon, [f you were broke?” 

“Why, Tom, thanks to your telegram, ‘Don't let 
Jim walk,’ of course I’ was at once furnished 
transportation, and here I am.” 2 

“Confound those operators said Tom, with 
apparent severity. ‘itis strange they cannot get 
my messages through correctly!” 

‘Didn't you telegraph, ‘Don’t let Jim walk?” 





| said Wardner. 


“Certainly not. My answer was: ‘Don’t! let 
Jim walk" 





a ee 


French-Canadian English. 


write this “dialect” according to a set 

system, as if every French-Canadian were 
bound to speak English in the same very compli- 
cated way ; but a Detroit newspaper has presented 
a fragment of the simple talk of two Canadians, 
which comes very near to the English that those 
people may really sometimes use. 


Jacques is leaning over the gunwale of a flat- 
boat, which leisurely floats down the Detroit 
River. He smokes. ‘Pierre hangs over the gun- 
wale of another flatboat, which is being towed 
leisurely up the stream. He, too, is smoking. 
They come abreast, and recognize each other 
through the smoke. ' Of course they have no need 
to speak French—they both speak English go well. 

“Hilo, Pierre!’ How you feet along?” oe 

“Oh, I been geet along. ‘ow you geet along” 

“Oh, I been geet along, too.” 

“How you seck fatair geet along, Jacques?” _ 

1 sony, Ct ir? Oh, she geet along. She been died 
jast week!"" 


+o 


Ss writers of French-Canadian English 


Degeneration. 


HE tragedies of early married life sometimes 
seem to lessen as they are seen through the 
perspective of years. The Chicago News !s 

responsible for a story which might prove libellous 
were names mentioned. 

A young wife came to her mother-in-law with 
a heart-broken expression recently, and threw 
herself into a chair in the abandonment of grief. 

“Why, what is the matter, Mary?” the elderly 
lady exclaimed. “Has anything happened to 


“O mother! He’s taken to staying out nights: 
walled the unhappy young woman. ° 
“How long has this been going. on, my dear’ 
It doesn’t seem possible! Pusea to know i 
about my boy’s habits, and he never went 
anywhere he shouldn't. ‘How late does he stay 


away?” r 

“You know he usually leaves the office at ave 
o’clock, mother. Night before last he never a 
home until six, and last night he didn’t set foot It 
the house until twenty minutes after six. 0% 
what shall I do!” 


Literature and Business. 


ERHAPS as a wholesome corrective to Sit 

Pp Walter Besant’s optimistic papers on the 

rewards of art, the Atlanta Constitution 
prints this impressive quatrain by a local poet: 


Many a man on the road of Ilfe succeeds where another 


1s splittin’ rails: 
Johnny is makin’ a name an’ fame (he says) ¥ 
the years roll on: portin’ 
But Billy, is makin’ the money, an’ Billy’s 80D! 
John, : 


8; 
Johnny is writin’ stories, an’ Bir ist 
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Washington. 

A Boy's Composition. 
“T wish my composition was done! 
What shall I write about Washington?” 

The Composition. 

First there’s the jolly old chimney-sweep, 
Washington Wesley Lincoln Keep; 
He is black, but one of the nicest men! 
I wish our chimney’d get foul again! 


|up the street. 


Then there’s Washington, up in the north of the | 


state, 

‘Where I went last summer with Lou 
and Kate 

To visit an uncle I never had seen, 

And ’most got hurt in the mowing- 
machine. 

Then there’s Washington Avenue, 
right in this town; 

A boy in our school lives there—Tom 


Brown, 

And a railroad train that you’ve seen, 
T guess, 

‘They call it the Washington fast 
express. 

The President lives in Washington, 
too— 

Not the one where I went with Kate 
and Lou; 

It’s bigger, I think, though I’m not 
very sure, 


But it’s where folks go on their wed- 
ding tour. 

‘Then, let me see, there's a Western 
State 

Called Washington—and it must be 
great! 

I believe their summer comes early in 
spring— 

I'd just like to see that sort of thing! 

-And oh, there’s another I ‘most forgot, 

George Washington, who fought a lot, 

A long time ago, in a war they had 

When my great-great-grandpa was 
only a lad. 


“There! my composition is done, 
And that’s all I know about Washing- 
ton!” Emma C. Down. 





on 


Ralph's Stars and Stripes. 


Ralph’s mother sewed stars. She 
sewed the big white ones on the flags 
that are made in Uncle Sam’s flag 
factory in the Brooklyn Navy-Yard. 
Each Star has to be sewed on sepa- 
rately, and some one who can sew 
very nicely has to doit. Ralph felt 
very proud when he first went to the 
navy-yard and saw the beautiful 
flags floating over the war-ships, and 
knew that his mother had helped 
make them. 

He went to school every day, while 
his mother was at work, but one day 
he sprained his ankle. When she 
came home that night she found him 
in bed, with his foot tightly bandaged. 
‘The neighbors had been very kind to 
him. The doctor said it would be a 
long time before Ralph could run 
about again. It was a bad sprain. 

Now it is very hard for a bright, 
active boy of ten to have to stay in the 
house, especially when he has to stay 
alone from breakfast-time until dinner, 
and from dinner-time until supper, 
as Ralph did. 

He would watch the boys playing in 
the street, leap-frog, or tag, or hide- 
and-seek, but what fun was there for 
him in that? The boys came in 
sometimes after. school, for a little 
while, but not often enough for Ralph. 
They liked better to be out playing. 

Ralph’s one complaint was, “What can I do, 
mamma?” And his mother suggested everything 
she could think of, till at last, when she was at 
her wit’s end, a bright.thought occurred to her, 
and she said, “I'll bring home something very 
nice for you to do.”” 

That night she gave him some strips of red 
and white bunting, and a large blue piece for the 
“field,” and told him he was to learn to make a 
flag all his own. Then she cut out some white 
stars, and showed him how to baste and then 
sew them on the field. Making a flag kept 
Ralph busy and happy. He gave each star a 
name as he sewed it on, for he knew each star 
represented a state. 

Washington’s birthday came while Ralph was 
still lame. Mamma was home for the holiday, 
but had gone out to do some errands. Ralph sat 
by the window, finishing his flag. He meant to 
hang it out that afternoon, to celebrate. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of drums and 
fifes. A detachment of soldiers on their way to 
join the parade were marching down the street. 

“Oh, goody! goody!” cried Ralph, throwing 
open the window. He had felt dreadfully about 
not seeing the parade. He leaned out and looked 


| 
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The music grew nearer and 
clearer, and there were all the boys straggling 
along with the soldiers. A fine-looking man 
rode at the head, on a big black horse. 

As they were nearly in front of the house, the 
company were halted for a moment. 
the spirit of mischief seized Ralph. He ha 
been thinking of the story of Barbara Frietchie, 
who shook her flag out of the window when the 
rebel soldiers came marching past her door. 





' Every schoolboy and girl knows the poem about 
it. It is an old standby for recitation. 
| Ralph caught up his cane, quickly pinned the 
flag to it, and thrust it out of the window, crying: 
“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag!’ she said.” 
The soldiers and all the people in the street 
looked up to see where the voice came from. 
| But the big man on the bla horse remembered 
| Barbara Frietchie and the verses about her. He 
pointed up to Ralph’s window, and shouted : 






“-Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!’ he said.” 





Then such a laugh as went up! Some under- 
stood the joke and some did not, but all enjoyed 


Just then | Ralph’s confusion when the tables were turned | 


i | 


on him so quickly. 

The boys cled him ‘Barbara’ and “Gray- 
head”’ for a long time, and even now he hears it 
| once in a while. May W. Clymer. 





DECORATING THE PORTRAIT. 


The Twins’ Washington Pies. 


It was oh, such fun to make a Washington 
pie all your own self! At least that is what 
Dorothy thought, as she beat the eggs and 


; creamed the butter and sugar and stirred the 


foamy cake until her fat arms ached. But that. 
wasn't nearly as nice as spreading the red 
Yaspberry-jam between the two round, crispy 
cakes when they came out of the oven; and 
sifting a whole shower of white powdered sugar 
right on to the top of them was really more fun 
than all of the rest put together. There were so 
many big lumps to eat, you know! 


And when this precious pie was finished, | 


Dorothy hid it away up on the tip-top shelf of 
the pantry closet, and all day Jong she wished for 
supper-time to come, so that she could give it to 
Brother Georgie for a great surprise. 

You see, Georgie and Dorothy were twins, 
and George Washington’s birthday was their 
birthday, too. At least Dorothy had the birth- 
day, ‘“ ’cause Georgie had the name.” That’s 
the way the twins decided to divide the honors. 
George Washington Barstow was a very nice 
name, sv thought Georgie. And Dorothy—well, 


birthday. ; i 

And by and by the lamps were lighted and the 
tea-bell rang, and away ran Dorothy to the) 
dining-room as fast as she could go; but Georgie | 
was there before her. i 

“O Dorothy!” he exclaimed in surprise, when | 
‘ he spied the Washington pie beside his plate. 
| “Why, why-ee, Georgie!” said Dorothy, won- ! 
; deringly, as she discovered a big round pie at her | 
| place at the table. 

“Well, I never!” laughed Aunt Kathie, with 
a twinkle in her eyes. ‘“Here’s two surprises | 
instead of one, I do declare!” 

“An’ did you make your pie your own self?” 
| inquired Dorothy, eagerly. 

“Course I did!” said Georgie. “Every bit of 
it, ‘cept what Aunt Kathie did for me! I didn’t | 
go skatin’ one single minute. I was over to 
\auntie’s, cooking all the morning,” Georgie. 

sighed. ‘After this s’posin’ you cook an’ I’ll 
‘eat, Dorothy.” | 
| Dorothy shook her curly head. ‘We'll divide | 
| Washington pies, same as we divide other 
' things,” she said, decidedly. And sure enough, 
they did. MARGARET DANE. 








she was perfectly satisfied with owning the | 


Nats to (rack. 


1. 
| AUTHORS’ CARNIVAL, 


1. If the authors held a carnival, 
| would be detailed to supply the game? 
2. Which one to see that the game was on hand? 
3. Which one would prov the shell-fish? 
4. Which the lard for f z Parponea? 
It & Vhat two, certain kinds of meat for the 
rable 


6. Which one, by only half trying, might furnish 
all the roast beef required? 

7. Who would supply th 
8. Which one would prepa 
9, What two could be relied on for fuel? 
10. Who would sharpen the knives? 

a wnO would announce the arrival of each 
guest? 

1 





which two 














Who would admit the guests? 
it 13. With what author should the hostess receive 
lem? 
14. What crowned head would come? 
15, What two chureh dignitaries? 
16. What author would the company represent? 
17. To whom would the well-dressed ones owe 
their fashionable appearance? 
18. Which one would not have much 
style? 
19, With whom would the writer of 
this naturally go in to supper? 
ho should sit at the head of the 








tab 
21. What author might be promi- 
nently represented in the floral decora- 


tion: 
What author might be expected 
round with the curr 
What author should be in attend- 











to go 
3. 





re? 
. What author should each waiter 
aim to be? 

25, What author would provide salt, 
pepper, mustard and vinegar? 

26. What author would be most suit- 
able to toast? 
Which one most unsuitable to 











te ? 

28. What writer would furnish vocal 
music for the entertainment of the 
company? 

29. Which one could everybody see 
through? 









30. Whi ne might be seen spooning 
in a cor 

31 felt their rights were being 
infringed, to what author might they 





appeal for redress? 
Which would transmit greetings 
ose at a great distance ? 
Which one would bid all present 
forward to another reunion? 

34. Which one would be pronounced 
good by all on taking leave? 

35. What author pertaining to each 
should the guests seek on leaving the 
seene of gaiety? 






2. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals and the finals of the 
crosswords spell the names of two 
noted Americans born in February. 
Concealed Crosswords. 
L 
Don't study till a wrinkle grows 
Across your forehead to your nose. 
Loe 
Go out-of-doors and toss the hay, 
Or do some gardening every day. 
iit. 
Although your back will ache, you'll 
find 
In unskilled work a rested mind. 
Iv. 
1 often hang a shepherd’s crook 
Upon the wall beyond the brook, 
v. 
And put a bell beside the stile. 
Then if I jingle it a while, 
vi. 
1 a sense of sweet repose 
That well-fed English mutton knows. 
VIL. 
And yet some dull, ungracious folk, 
Who never cracked a timely joke, 
vill. 
Declare my muscles are not tough. 
But shall a student mind such stuff? 
IX. 
He ought to know when it is best 
To let his tomes and folios rest. 
x. 
And I'm so conscious of my looks, 
] here and now renounce my books. 














3. 
CHARADE. 


rst is out, and past, and gone; 

you that to think upon. 

My second, if we rightly use, 

Will grow to wealth the most profuse, 

Or so we're told by millionaires 

And other men of great affairs. 

My whole,—’tis sad, but there’s no 
doubt,. 

Not one of us can live without; 

And yet the more I to keep 

It small, it grows, till I could weep. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Fill each blank with the same six letters differ- 
ently arranged.) 
A — kept a certain —— locked, and — 
against a dishonest man who offered him a — if 
he would open it. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Pansy. 

2. 1. Hoodwink. 2. Windmill. 3. Fare thee 
well. 4. Sock, ray, tease—Socrates, the attic 
philosopher. 


8. 1. King Alfred’s cakes, burned. 2. Cleo- 
patra’s pearl, dissolved in vinegar. 3. Jacob’s 
venison. 4. Esav’s mess of pottage. 5. “Four 


Bs 
and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” 6. The 
fox and the sour grapes. 7. ‘The queen was in 
the kitchen eating bread and honey.” 8. Ulysses’ 
companions at Circe’s feast. 9. Socrates’ cup of 
hemlock. 10. The chestnuts that the monkey 
coaxed the cat to draw from the fire. 

4. PATER 


Ran> 


B 
° 
v 
E 


ZBRO 


E 
N 
T 
8 
5. Watch, twelve inches, cabbage, honey-cell, 


6. 1. Male. 2. Read. 
7. Chests, giaour. 
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Coasting on Skees. 


Among national sports, the world over, very 
few can compare in excitement or in possible 
development of skill with coasting on skees, 
which is the delight of the young men of Norway 








and Sweden. Skees are long, slender snow-shoes 
made of thin wood; and 4 good idea of the feats | 


be drawn from a description contained in the 
latest book of travels by Paul du Chaillu. 


One day the Lapps said to me: “Paulus, the 
snow is in very fine condition for skeelng. We 
‘want you to come with us.” 

‘We made ready, and after a run of about four 
miles on our skees, we Stopped near the edge of 
a long and very steep hill. Then one of the men 


“There Is a wide gully which you cannot see 
before reaching ene potion of the hill, and farther 
down Is a river. We will down this hill and 
leap over both the gull; A the river. Of course 
the greater our speed the longer leap we can 
make. The danger is is in not being able to reach 
the ledge on the other side; but accidents seldom 
ing and the risk makes the fun more excit- 


Lappe took their position along the brink 
of the hill about ten yards apart, and at a signal 
they started on their ‘skees, holding tn one hand 
their sticks to be used as rudders to guide them. ; 
They slid down at tremendous speed. 

Suddenly I saw them fy through the air, and 
then land again. They cleared the gully. 
Then, with increased momentum, they s) ator: 
ward, and leaping again, enseed over the river 
and landed on the other s! 

I went down the hill after them as slowly as I 
could. The gully over which they had leaped 
seemed to be about ninety feet wide, and the 
place from which they sprang was twelve or fifteen 
leet above the bank on the other side. They told | 
me that some of the at leaps in the country had | 
been more than one hundred and twenty-five feet. | 

Then the Lapps showed me another feat. They 
planted several sticks in the snow in tiimerent 
positions on the declivity of the hill and said: 
“Paulus, we are going to show you how close we 
can come to those sticks. We can almost touch 
them with our skees as we coast down.” 

‘When they were once more in line, I gave a 








signal. They came down the hill with almost the 
same rapidity as before, but pushing are long 
guiding Most of them 


poles deeper into the snow. 
came within a few inches of the sticks. 

After passing one, they would chan their 
direction and move to another stick, either left | 
or right, farther down. 


—__<2—___ 


Terrible Pests. 


Travelling has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. Major Waddell, in his new book, relates 
some experiences which few travellers in the 
Himalayas, or anywhere else, would care to dupli- 
cate. Foremost among these is the encounter with 
leeches in the damp forest of the Teester valley. 


A leech that is famishing, Major Waddell 
explains, ist no thicker than a knitting-needle. In 
such a condition, he Is a dangerous enemy to every 
two-or four-legged creature that crosses his path. 
In that Seuss leeches stood alert on‘ 
evel wood that overhung the 
don every dead leaf in the path. As the 
track, an approached. they lashed_ themselves 
vigorously to and fro in a frantic effort to seize | 
hold of one or other of the party. The instan, 
they touched their victim, they fixed themselves 
firmly, then, by a series of rapid movements, 
reached a vulnerable point, and once there, lost 
pot an instant in beginning their surgical opera- 
ions. 
The gervants and coolies, who walked barefoot, 
were badly bitten. From their ankles and legs | 


of the ‘Drus! 


little streams of blood trickled all day, and at 
almost every step they had to sto pick off 
the pests. It was often hard to dis! edge them. 


Major Waddell and some of his friends took the 
precaution to dust their stockings with tobacco- 
snuff, and bind their legs from ankle to knee with 
“putties.” But the leeches were not to be kept 
crawled through the eyelets of t 4 
ots, and caused them much discom- 


oe was upon the 


r cattle and goats and 
Heterni however, that th 


e leeches made the most 
termined attack. Their legs were always bleed- 
ig, and the lttle pests would lodge in their 

Pein and hang from their eyelids and_ from 

very, vulnerable part of the Major 
dell attributes the remarkable. 7 bsence of | 

four-footed game in these regions to the preva- 
lence of these tormenting creatures. 
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At the Top. { 


There are grades of honor, even among horses. | 
‘We are apt to think of the war-horse as a proud | 
animal, and so he Is, and has a right to be, for he 
is called upon to be as brave as he is proud. But 
proudest and most dignified of all the horses of the 
army is the animal that fills the position of drum- , 
horse in the regimental band. In the British 
army, cavalry bands are mounted, and the most 
honorable position in all the band is that of the 
bearer of the kettle-drums. The horse is selected 
for his distinguished appearance. He is often, 
plebald, although sometimes pure white ; but what- 
ever his color, his appearance must be consistent 
with the conspicuous position he has to fill. 


Something more than mere beauty of form is 
ulred of the drum-horse. He must be trained 
until he becomes a dignified and graceful bearer 
of the handsome trappings that pertain to his: 
high calling a His education is severe and pro- 
lon: Bing. him up to that point where his) 
Bri le ao inte gence make him equal to the 
luties required of him. 

His nerves are severely tried by the booming 
of the large drums he carries, but in time he 
becomes as indifferent to their noise as war-horses 
do to the singing bullets. In the Parade his 
rider has his hands full in the use of the sticks, 
He controls the horse by means of reins fastened 
to the stirrup-strap near the foot. 

The fame of the drum-horse is often won on the 
field of battle; and sometimes a war-horse that 
has won laurels on the battle Reld, and can carry 
himself with becoming dignity In parades, is 

romoted to the honored position of drum-horse 
in the regimental band. 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- | j 
Meved by ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
| Used at all times with perfect safety. 
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Edwin S. Johnston. (Established 1884.) 
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SPENCERIAN 


pens have held the confi- 
dence of careful writers 
for over forty years. 


Samples of the leading numbers 


will be sent post-paid on 
receipt of return postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
ey Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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that's Zuaranteed todo ft—is the 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


It straightens and strengthens 
and it’s comfortable. For men 
and women e folks. 
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$1.2. Your money back if you are 
snug chest measure over vest. oO. ‘b S prepald | 
for examination, if you prefer. Send for Booklet. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co.,Dept. F, Chicago. 


FREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles — enough of 
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‘sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
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quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 
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DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 

test of thirty-five years having gained 

for them the title of 

“The World’s Standard.” 
Gold by jewelers everswhere, An 
El h always has the word 

mn’? engraved on the works— 

fully guaranteed. 

Send for new free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 











Elgin, Il, 
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What's the use experimenting on your complexion with 
lotions, tablets, or cheap powders; use the world’s purest, 


OF, 


Complexion Powder. 


Pozzoni’s removes freckles and blemishes, makes the skin 
delicately soft, prevents that shiny appearance, contains no 


s not satisfactor: 
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Medicated 


or other poisons, so common in 
oilet goods dealer refunds your 
sample free; box soc. 
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The Rifle Made for Boys. 
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most every boy should be able to have on! 
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ARMS & TOOL CO., 
Box 38, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 






























| The Famous ARLINGTON HOTEL, Hot 
Springs, Ark., where BLANKE’S FAUST 
BLEND COFFEE is served . . 





COFFEE FAME. 


Some hotels are famous for the cof- 
) feethe rve. Good coffee 


«i is the climax of a well- 
3) ordered breakfast or din- 
ner; bad coffee is inex- 

Sue os 


cusable anywhere. ‘The 
famous blend of a famous coffee ex- 
pert, Mr. C. F. Blanke, is known as 














is always fine and always the same. 
The mixture of coffees which com- 
pose this brand are blended 


by ¢aste, not by weight. Mr. 
C. F. Blanke knows the se- 
cret; you will enjoy the 
results. The best coffee is 
cheap enough. Poor coffee 
dearest—figure the difference per 
cup in price or in satisfaction. 


A $-lb. can of your grocer $1.30, or of us prepaid, 
he will not supply you. Signature on every can. 


C.F. BLANKE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Faust Blend is also u 
St.1 
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WE HAVE NO AGENTS OR BRANCH STORES. ALL 
ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT DIRECT TO US. 


new ea 
Suits, °5. 


‘"F YOU wish something decidedly new ina 
dress or skirt, and entirely different from 
the ready-made garments which you find 

in every store, write for our Catalogue and 
Samples. There are hun- 
dreds of firms selling 
ready-made suits, but 
we are the only house 
making fashionable xar- 
| ments to order at mod- 
erate prices. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates an exquisite line 
lof exclusive designs 
which are shown by 
no other firm: 

Tailor-Made Suits, 

$5 up. 

New Skirts in the 
latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 
Bicycle Suits, $5. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3.50. 


We also make finer 
garments and send 
| samples of all grades. 
We pay express 
charges everywhere. 
If, when writing, you will mention any partic- 
ular color of samples that you prefer, we shall 
| be glad to send you an assortment of the kind 
you wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
samples—you will get them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 

























First Hand 


Deal with the makers direct and secure 
handsome, staunchly built, latest style car- 
riages and high-grade harness, with only 
one moderate profit added to the cost of 
making:—Dealer’s Profits Cut Off. 

Our Catalogue will help you to choose 
from the biggest and fullest assortment of 


carriages, buggies, harness, robes, blankets 
















| q@ and horse equipments. It accurately pic- 
tures and de- 
scribes all the 
many styles, 
and fully ex- 


plains our meth- 

od of selling di- 

rect. Mailed free. 
THE COLUMBUS 

CARRIAGE 

AND HARNESS €0., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 


Tnt Wak In SourH AFrica.— As this 
record closes, February 8th, a general advance of 
the British forces in South Africa appears to be 
in progress. General Buller is making a third 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith, and is attacking 
the Boer positions east of Spion Kop. He has 
gained some ground, but encounters stubborn 
resistance. In Cape Colony, 
there are preparations for an 
invasion of the Free State. A 
column commanded by General 
Kelly-Kenny has been opera- 
. ting south of the Orange River; 
rand a strong force has been 
"sent by General French to seize ; 
Nowal’s Pont, an important | 
Genena. Keurkenny. strategic point, where the rail- 
‘way crosses the Orange River and connects with 
the Free State trunk line to Bloemfontein. A 
force under General MacDonald is operating west 
of the Boer position, north of the Modder River. 





THE “CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY.”’—The | 
President transmitted to the Senate February 5th, | 
a convention to which Great Britain had agreed, 
for the abrogation of certain articles of the| 
“Clayton- Bulwer Treaty.” It has been a 
disputed question whether this treaty was still 
in force, but if it were, it would prevent the 
construction and control, by the United States, 
of any canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific , 
oceans. The new convention leaves the United | 
States free to build and control a canal, subject | 
only to a guarantee that the canal shall be 
neutral and unfortified. 

Tue British HovsEe oF Commons, Feb- 
ruary 7th, sustained the government’s policy 
in South Africa by rejecting a hostile amendment | 
to the address in reply to the speech from the 


throne. There were 352 votes against the 
amendment to 139 in its favor. The Irish 
members refrained from voting. 


Tue PoniticaL Crisis IN KENTUCEY is 
still unsettled, when this record closes. Senator 
Goebel died February 3d, from the wound which 

he received January 30th. Mr. 

J.C. W. Beckham, his associate 

on the Democratic ticket, was { 

at once sworn in as governor. 

Certain Republican and Demo- 
> eratic leaders have formed an 

agreement by which edch side 

makes concessions, but Gov- 
ernor Taylor has not sigued it. : 
Republican legislators are holding sessions at 
London, and Democratic legislators at Louisville, * 
but there is no quorum at either place. 





Governon Tarton. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE 
IsLanns is the chief subject of the first part of 
the report of the Philippine Commission, which 
the President transmitted to Congress February 
2d. The commission recom- 
mends a territorial form of gov- 
ernment, similar to that framed 
by Thomas Jefferson for the 
territorial organization of Louisi- 
ana. The scheme outlined by 
the commission provides for the | 
appointment of a governor and 
other high officials by the Presi- 
dent, but allows the natives to elect at least one 
branch of the legislature, and to carry on the 
town and county councils with the aid of a small 
number of American commissioners. 

Tue Srarus oF PurRtTo Rico.—The 
business interests of Puerto Rico have suffered | 
of late, because they are cut off from the trade 

formerly carried on with Spain, 

without receiving compensating 
> advantages in trade with the 
Boy? 





BENAION GoeneL. 


United States. A bill was 
introduced in the House of 
Representatives to make Puerto 
Rico a customs district of the 
“United States, which would 
give the island free trade with 
this country. It is now pro- 
posed to levy on Puerto Rican products imported ! 
into the United States one-fourth of the rates on 
corresponding products from foreign countries. 


J 


J.C. W. BecKnan, 





AN INTERESTING QUESTION arose in the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, in con- 
nection with this decision. This was whether 
the new possessions are a part of the United 
States, in the sense in which the term is used in 
the section of the Constitution which directs that 
all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. If this were so, | 
there could be no separate tariff for Puerto Rico. 
But the majority of the committce decided that | 
the term “United States” as used in this section 
applies only to the states that constitute the 
Federal Union, and that Congress has power to 
govern Puerto Rico and the Philippines indepen- 
dent of the limitations of the Constitution. This 
decision was reached by nearly a party vote—all 
the Republicans, with one exception, accepting 


this view, while all the Democrats opposed it. | 
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“FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused th the Death of 
the World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was 
a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and history further records 
that his favorite dish was fried onions; his 
death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed 
also, was probably caused from his excessive 
indulgence of this fondness for the odorous 
vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact, has many medicinal qualities 
of value, but it would be difficult to find a 
more indigestible article than fried onions, and 
to many people they are simply poison; but 
the onion does not stand alone in this respect. 
Any article of food that is not thoroughly 
digested becomes a source of disease and dis- 
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RE PUBLISHING CO. 
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some important element of digestion. Some 
stomachs lack peptone; others are deficient in 
gastric juice; still others lack hydrochloric 
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The one thing necessary to do in any case SEND us NO poner seelng, ‘Made with 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements of full Spring, Beas 
digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing small order 
does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s friends toe ae 
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BLOSSOMS ..4 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Known for 


treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes 
his remarks by saying, ‘‘For those suffering 
from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery 
risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia, shown by 
gas on stomach, causing heart trouble and 
| difficult breathing, as well as for all other forms 
of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is to 
|take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal. I advise them because they 
contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 
of valuable digestives, which act promptly upon 
the food eaten. I never knew a case of 
indigestion, or even chronic dyspepsia, which 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.”” 

Cheap cathartic medicines, claiming to cure 





pation and all 

Noto patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
« world-wide reputation. Send for 
cisculats (D. Needhamis Sons, 
M. Inter-Ocean: CHICAGO. 
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With Four Interchangeable Blades of Different Sizes. All contained 
in a Hollow Brass Handle four inches long. A Handy Pocket Tool. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of 75 cents. 

SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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THIS GREAT BOOK SENT FREE! 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster 


By Edward Eggleston. 


This novel from its first appearance in serial 
form has enjoyed an undiminished popularity. It 
has been rendered into German, French, Danish and 
Russian. In England an Edition of 10,060 copies was 
printed immediately after its appearace here. In 
Short it is ono of the few books destined to rauk as 

ics, The contents are as follows: 
Aa ee Lemon from a A Couneil of War. 
Bull-dog. Gade and Ends 
a spell Coming. 


to Fac 
Mirendy,Hankeand Shocky. Gea ‘Kemenbers Shocky. 
Spelling down the Masver. Miss Nancy Sawyer. 


i Pancal 
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forgotten Shocky? 
The bevil of'eerence, Ate and a Gain, 
Miss Martha Hawkins. The Flight. 
The Hardshell Preacher. The Trial 
A Struggle for the Mastery. ** Brother Bodom.” 
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A Crisis with Bud, 
The Chureh of the Best 


‘The Church Militant. 


The Trial Concluded. 
After the Battle, 

Into the Light, 

* How it Came Out.” 


Over 100,000 sold, never_at less than fis .25 per 
copy, and the Special Library Edition of $1.50 each, 
but there are hundreds of thousands of people who 
have as yet never had an opportunity Of securing 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” To such we offer a 
Tare opportunity to get this greatest of American 
stories in a special popular priced edition with numerous original illustrations virtually as a gilt. 

To introduce our great farmand family Weekly. the American Agriculturist (which 
HOW TO GET AT. Zoitdy has acirculation of upersrds ot Soni) into every hone where ies not at 

Present taken, we make the following special and unparalleled offer: The regular price of the American Agri- 
Eulturist, ts $1.00, but we will accept subscriptions from. those mentioning this paper, three months on. trial 
for only 25 cent, and to all sending 10 cents for expenses, making 86 cents iu all, we will send this 
great book as described above, free of charge. 

Order now, and remember you risk nothing, as we refund money if not perfectly satisfied. Payment may 


eeentieet {diren al erdesto ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 5° ©#£0zet*e Piece 


‘Address all orders to New York, 
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NATUBE @S@IENCE| 


ARMOR AGAINST GuNs.—The recent pans 
at Indian Head, on the Potomac, of the armor | 
made for the Russian battleship Retvizan, build- 
ing in this country, seemed to show that armor- 
plate of the Krupp form made in America has the 
advantage in the endless contest between guns 


and armor. Five-inch projectiles with a striking , 
velocity of more than 2,000 feet per second failed | 
to penetrate more than two inches in a five-inch 
plate, and the projectiles were broken in pieces, 
while the plate was not cracked. 


Opp E¥FEct OF ELECTRIC CJRRENTS.— 
In a Brussels street traversed by an electric 
tram-car line, it has been noticed that the trees 
on one side of the way begin to lose their foliage 
early in August, the leaves turning brown and 
dropping off. But in October the same trees 
begin to bud again, and sometimes even blossom. 
Meanwhile the trees on the opposite side of the ! 
street are unaffected, losing their foliage late in 
the antumn and budding only in the spring. The 
case of the anomaly is supposed to be leaking 
electric currents, which stimulate the growth of 
the trees affected. 


CURIOUS WANDERINGS OF SMOKE.— 
During the volcanic eruption in the Hawaiian 
Islands last summer, the smoke rose to a height 
of between five and six miles, and then drifted 
away to the northeast. At a distance of 600 
miles from Hawaii it settled upon the surface 
of the sea, and was then carried back by the 
northeast wind to its place of origin, where it 
arrived a fortnight after its original departure, 
and covered the entire group of islands with its 
heavy pall. < 


SMALLER THAN AToMs.—It has usually 
been assumed that the atoms of which all matter 
consists are indivisible, but Prof. J. J. Thomson, | 
of the Royal Society of Great Britain, thinks 
that he has found evidence of the divisibility of 
atoms. Experiments with cathode rays indicate, 
he says, that the stream of electrified particles 
projected from the negative plate consists of 
corpuscles torn from the atoms composing the | 
electrode, and not of the whole atoms themselves. | 
These corpuscles are very small portions of the 
atoms from which they come. 


THE SEARCH FOR Extincr MONSTERS.— 
The party of gevlogists, paleontologists and 
botanists who were invited last summer by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company to visit and 
explore the fossil fields of Wyoming, spent 40 
days in the rocky wilder- 
ness. Within 20 days 
their number had dwin- 
died from 66 to 14 men, 
the majority having given 
up the undertaking en 
route. About six .tons 
of the fossil remains of 
ancient animals were collected and shipped east- 
ward, but no complete skeleton of a dinosaur 
was discovered. Much of the exploration was in 
a rough country resembling the “Bad Lands”’ of 
Dakota. The bones were found cracked into 
innumerable pieces, and had to be bandaged and 
set in plaster before removal. 





CyHina’s UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES.— 
An indication of some of the important indus. | 
trial effects which may be expected to follow the | 
opening up of China, is given in recent reports 
concerning the Chinese tree called the “‘tu chung.” 
Both French and English botanists assert that 
this tree contains a valuable substance resembling 
rubber, or gutta-percha. Mr. Weiss, of Owens 
College, believes that the substance is a true! 
eaoutchouc, and that the tree will become of 
great economic importance. | 

A New Pest oF THE Fie.ips.—It is 
estimated that the State of Maryland lost 
$3,000,000 during the past season through the | 
ravages of the pea-louse, which, Prof. W. G. | 
Johnson, of the Maryland Agricultural College, | 
says, is an insect new to science. It belongs to | 
the well-known group of the aphides, or plant- | 
lice, and on account of some change in conditions | 
has become suddenly abundant, appearing for the 
first time on the cultivated pea. It is of a green | 
color, and only an eighth of an inch long. It ; 
sucks the juices from the leaf and stem, and the 
plant dies. Not only in Maryland have growers 
of peas suffered, but in New Jersey, Delaware, | 
New York, Virginia, North Carolina and Con- 
necticut also. Fortunately the pea-louse has 
many insect enemies, which played havoc with 
it before the close of the season. 

PRESERVED BY THE PHONOGRAPH.—The 
native music of aboriginal tribes is regarded as 
of great importance in anthropology, and the 
recent British (Cambridge) expedition to the 
Torres Straits and New Guinea carried along 
phonographs to record the songs of the savages. 
Some of the songs thus recorded on Murray 
Island are already obsolete, and will, it is believed, 
die out with the old men of the tribes. “In savage 









life,” says one of the members of the expedition. 
“the songs of a tribe are its chief heritage.” 
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ent and relieve Consti- 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of cight pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional ges over eight—which is the number 

‘iven for a are a to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
a the year. 

Mone r Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-ofice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
Tequesteil to do 80. F 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It ia | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Kenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
Dame on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Keturning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. ftenewals of nubseriptions | 

The Companton by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY PASON S COMPANY, 
The Youth's Compan 
201 Columbus Avenue Hous oaton, Mass. 








APOPLEXY. 


POPLEXY, or its English | 
equivalent, “a stroke,” 
is a good name for a 
disease under which the 
sufferér falls to the 
ground, unconscious ; 
and paralyzed, as if he 
had been struck down | 





by a blow. 
supture of a blood-vessel in the brain and a 
consequent escape of blood, but the condition may 
also be produced by the sudden plugging of a 


The usual cause of apoplexy Is the | 


Dlood-vessel with a clot. The result in both cases 
is much the same—a destruction of a portion of 
the brain substance. 

It is a common idea that only the aged are lable | 
to a stroke, but this is incorrect. The disease is: 
not at all uncommon in infancy, and it may occur * 
at any age, although the period during which it 
occurs with greatest frequency is the decade from 
forty-five to fifty-five years. 

The underlying cause of apoplexy is disease of | 
the blood-vessels, which renders them liable to 
rupture when any unusual strain is put upon them. 
Thus we find that a stroke is often brought on by 
mental excitement, or by some unusual physical 
exertlon, such as running for a car or lifting a 
heavy weight. Apoplexy may come on in the | 
night; then it is very probably induced by a ' 
vivid dream, in which the heart is made to beat , 
forcibly. | 

Temperance advocates find in apoplexy one of , 
their strongest arguments against alcohol, for 
overindulgence in drink is perhaps the most 
fruitful cause of disease of the arteries, and the 
excitement of a debauch very commonly termi- | 
nates in an apoplectic seizure in one whose , 
arteries are softened or brittle. However, intem-| 
perance is by no means the only cause of apoplexy, | 
and It would be most unjust to suspect every one | 
who suffers a stroke of drinking to excess. 

At the moment of an attack a person may be 
feeling unusually well, or there may have been a 
little pain or fullness in the head. Then, without 
warning, he falls and loses consciousness. The 
face is usually flushed, the pulse and the arteries 
in the neck are beating powerfully but rather | 
slowly, the breathing is somewhat slow, and there 
is usually snoring and a puffing out of the cheeks 
and lips. 

Death may occur in this first attack, but the 
majority of patients recover more or less com- 
pletely. They are, however, in danger of a second 
stroke, which is more liable to result fatally. 

A sufferer from apoplexy should be placed on 
the bed with the head and shoulders raised. Hot 
cloths, which may be wrung out of mustard 
water, should be wrapped round the arms and | 
legs, and cold cloths or an ice-bag applied to the , 
head. 
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TEACHING THRIFT. 


A new experiment in the way of a junior | 
republic is said to be in successful operation in 
Balthnore, the subjects of it being colored girls. 
It was put in operation on a small scale by Miss 
White, the assistant matron of the Johns Hopkins 
Colored Orphan Asylum, and {ts object Is to train 
children to be frugal and industrious. According 
to a writer in the Baltimore Sun, the scheme is 
working well. ‘3 

Currency of pasteboard is in circulation, each 
piece corresponding in value to the coin it repre- 
sents. It is treasured as carefully as actual 
money, for in the institution {t has the buying 
power of money. 

The girls are hired by the week. The pay varies 
according to the usefulness of the workers, the 
lowest wages being twenty-five cents a week, and 
the highest a dollar. With this the girls buy all 
they have, with the exception of food and lodging. | 
Shoes, stockings and other wearing apparel, cake, | 
candy and all extras must come out of the money 
earned. | 

Most of the children soon learn to take care of 
their money, and find that idleness leaves them 
badly off. Experience teaches them that they | 
must be careful with their clothes, or they will 
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need more before they have earned enough to pay | 
for them. 

Some, almost of course, are improvident. They | 
soon run through their money, and are then classed 
as paupers, 

To be a pauper entails annoyances. The pauper 
must sit at the paupers’ table in the dining-room, 
must have her name in the paupers’ list on the 
blackboard, and must go to bed earlier than the 
rich girls, by which title the more provident 
students are designated. If the pauper needs 
clothes, she 1s given an old garment and told to 
patch ft. Naturally every girl desires to yet out 
of this class as quickly as possible. She therefore 
becomes industrious and practises economy. Not 
more than eight or ten out of the seventy-two girls 
are to be found in the pauper class at one time. 

Rewards in the shape of a small additlon to the 
wages, and punishments in the shape of a decrease 
of the same, are also resorted to. Such a scheme 
can hardly fail to teach lessons of industry and 
thrift. 


COASTING ON SNOW-SHOES. 


In Russia one of the great winter sports is 
coasting. As the snow-shoes in use in that country 
are long, narrow strips of ash wood, the wearer of 
them Is able to slide over the snow whenever he 
has occasion to descend a slope. An English | 
sportsman thus describes how he attempted a | 
“coast” of this kind: 


I found a most fascinating hill, long and not too 
steep. At the bottom was a river—frozen over, 
of course—some ten yards in width. 1 should 
have to turn at right angles, and run along the 
level surface of the ice, in order to avold darting | 
up the opposite bank and slipping down again : 
backward, i 

I shot the hill very successfully, reaching the 
river with a terrific impetus; but I could not turn | 
to the left quickly enough, and was carried with 
irresistible force straight up the bank opposite. 
The impetus took me several feet up the stee} 
Incline, but when at last my shoes abruptly cea: i 
tomove, I fell backward. ‘Being on a steep slope, | 
my head rested much lower than my feet, and as | 
these were in snow-shoes, I was quite unable to 
recover myself. 

When I realized this fact, a chill ran through my.| 
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frame. What In the world should I do? Must 
Teally lie there and starve? I should certain!: 
freeze to death long before the keepers could | 
track and release me! 

For many minutes my frantic exertions were 


fortunate! 
gave way. 


the Instep-strap of one of the shoes 
Having got one shoe off, I succceded 
ther violent ptruggles in freeing myself of 
the second. Since that day I have been careful | 
how I shgot hills with narrow rivers at the foot. 





ADMONITION. 


Epitaphs often touch the casual reader; some- 
times they make him smile. It is not often they 
make him stop and think. Among the tombs of | 
the ancient cathedral of Libeck, in Germany, 
there is a slab bearing an inscription before which 
the sightseer pauses and grows reflective as he 
reads the words cut in the gray stone. 


Thus speaketh Christ, our Lord, to us: 


¥e call me Master and obey me not; 
¥e call me Light and see me not; 
Ye call me Way and walk me not; 
Ye call me Life and desire me not 
Ye call me Wise and follow me not; 

c : 
Ye call me Ri 
Ye 





Ye call me Gracious and trust me ne 
Ye call me Noble and serve me not; 
Ye call me Mighty and honor me not; 
Ye call me Just and fear me not; 

If I condemn you blame me not. 





A CLEVER TEACHER. 


An incident which occurred at a private school ' 
in Louisville, and is narrated in the Courier- 
Journal, illustrates, among other things, the 
unwisdom of judging by first impressions. A new 
teacher had just taken the girls’ class in English. 


On the first day she told the class that she would 
not give a regular lesson, but that each girl might 
write down all the slang she knew and bring that 
to the next day’s recitation. 

Several girls who had brothers, and the rest who 
knew other girls’ brothers, set these young men to 
work. The result was marvellous. When the class 
was called the next day, there was not a girl who 
could not show two closely written pages of slang 
expressions. The teacher looked at them. 

“Ver ”* she said. “Now translate them 
into English.” 

The new teacher had no trouble in winning the 
respect of her class. 


HER ENDORSEMENT. 


A lady entered a bank in Syracuse, says the 
Herald of that city, and handed a check to the 
paying teller. 


“Madam,” said he, gently, “you have forgotten 
to endorse it.” 

“Endorse it?” she repeated, with a lttle wor- 
ried smile. 

“Yes; you must write your name on the back, 
ou will repay the bank in case the 
issuer of the check should fail to answer our call.” | 

“Oh!” she said, accepting the pen. 

When the teller looked at the check again, this 
is what he read: 

“The —— bank has always paid up what it owes, 
and you need have no worry. Therefore, I endorse 
this check. Very truly yours, Mrs. J. B. Blank.” 


HIS ADDRESS. 


The following, from an English paper, will be 
enjoyed by speakers who have found themselves 
called upon to address audiences already wearied 
by excessively long speeches: 


A certain man was invited to speak at a local | 
gathering, and delng. nobody In particular, was 
laced last on the list of speakers. Moreover 
the chairman introduced several speakers whose 
names were not on the list, and the audience was 
tired out when he said, introducing the final 
speaker, “Mr. Bones will now give us his address.” 
“My address,” sald Mr. Bones, rising, ‘is 551 
Park Villas, 8. W., and I wish you all good night.” 


“WHAT'S nothing?” asked an old pedagogue, 
who loved to invent verbal traps. ‘It’s a footless 
stocking without any leg.” 
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Brig.-Gen. Loyd Wheaton. Col. Edmund Rice. 


FOUR PHILIPPINE COMMANDERS. 








New England and Other Matters. 


Four army officers who are now serving in 
the Philippines are the subjects of our cover-page 
portraits. 

All four are veterans of the Civil War. Two 
of them, Arthur MacArthur and John Coalter | 
Bates, now hold the rank of major-general of 
volunteers. MacArthur is a Massachusetts man. 
Bates was born in Missouri in 1842, served on 
General Meade’s staff from the date of the Battle 
of Gettysburg to the end of the Civil War, and 
has spent thirty years west of the Mississippi 
River, mostly in the Indian country. 

Brig.-Gen. Loyd Wheaton, U.S. V., is sixty- | 
one years old, a native of Michigan, and did his 
duty so well with the volunteers of forty years 
ago that he rose from first sergeant to colonel. 

New Englanders feel a special interest in Col. 
Edmund Rice, U.S. V., who was born in Cam- 
bridge in 1842, and made his reputation—and won | 
a@ medal of honor—by leading a countercharge 
against Pickett’s division at Gettysburg. When, | 
during the Spanish-American War, the Sixth 
Massachusetts got in a bad way, Colonel Rice 
‘was given command, at General Miles’s sugges- 
tion, and made it a real regiment. Colonel Rice 
was inspector- general on Miles’s staff, when 
the organization of the Twenty-Sixth Regiment, 
for service in the Philippines, gave him another 
opportunity for active service at the head of a: 
New England command. 

It is an interesting fact that three of these 
four officers, MacArthur, Wheaton and Rice, 
have congressional medals, won by conspicuous 
bravery in action. 
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circles, and occasionally he got up on a rail fence, | 
Tan a sufficient distance along the top, and 
jumped down on the farther side. He walked | 
the party off their feet. One of the sportsmen | 
declares that as the fox finally disappeared into a | 


cedar swamp, he turned his head and laughed at | — 


the lamest dog. 


This occasion provoked reminiscences by the i 


chief huntsman—strange tales of foxes that were 
out for exercise and wanted to see how far they | 
could go “straightaway.” Thus, one morning he 
started a fox in Franklin, which is in the eastern 
part of the state. Fox and hound shot over a 
hill, heading west. That evening at milking- 
time they limped into a barn-yard in Litchfield, 
which is approximately fifty-seven miles distant. 
And on another morning one of his dogs started 


a fox in Suffield, and ended the chase thirty | 


miles south, in Durham. But this latter aneo- 
dote is unfortunately incomplete. We are not 
told whether the fox and hound ran through the 
city of Hartford, or went around, or jumped over. 
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COMPANION. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- | 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
It a catalogue of any Acader ninary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Sc jc, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 
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How They See It. 


The way men look at things makes a great 
difference to their actions. Nowhere could there 


the advanced thought of our Western land and 
‘ the conservative position of a native of the East. | 

We in America, who believe that every man | 
has a right to a chance to make the best of him- 
self, would find it hard to fall in with the Hindo 
theory that a farrier, though he have twenty | 
sons, must make farriers of them all. Still 
harder for us, perhaps, would it be.to accept the 
theory of the absolute superiority of one man 
| over another. 
| of disguising his contempt for a man of lower 
caste than the other thinks of resenting that 
contempt. An Englishman who has resided in 
India gives, in Chambers’s Journal, a charac- 
teristic example of the arrogance of a high-caste 


A high-caste man no more thinks | 


A philanthropist who wishes to endow a | Hindu. 

“free bed” in a hospital generally plans to give | “I was having my lesson in Hindustani,” he 
the institution about five thousand dollars. That | says, “from a high-caste munshi whom I 
seems like a good deal of money; yet people who | employed on my first arrival in India, and he 
ought to know are beginning to intimate that it | dilated with great bitterness on the arrogance of 
is not always enough to answer the purpose. | Europeans. Presently, in his office of interpreter, 
The average cost of maintaining a patient in the I asked him to give some orders about my dogs 
three largest hospitals in Connecticut is eight to my sweeper, a low-caste man, and to hand 
dollars and ninety cents a week; so that if a | him two rupees to make purchases. 

five-thousand-dollar endowment yielded four per , “Instead of placing the money in the man’s | 
cent.,—which is more than the average rate for | | hand, the munshi threw it on the ground, and | 
trust funds,—the income would maintain the ‘the sweeper quite contentedly gathered it up, 
bed, or patient, only about twenty-two weeks. saluted respectfully and withdrew. 

To provide for its support fora whole year would “I asked the munshi how it was that he, who 
require an endowment of eleven thousand five | Tesented the arrogance of Europeans, was 80 
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The history of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Ilome which once existed in Mansfield, Connec- 
ticut, has recently been written, and the last 
chapter shows the people of the town in sucha 
creditable light, that we take pleasure in summa- 
rizing it. In war-time, it appears, a childless 
citizen offered his farm as a home for soldiers’ 
orphans, on condition that he be kept in charge | 
of it. After he had deeded the property a child 
was born, and not long after that he and the child | 
died; but after his death another child came. 
That left the widow and her infant daughter | 
with no property and the charitable organization | 
in possession of their old home. 

It was a proviso of the deed of gift that if the 
home for orphans was ever given up, the farm 
should be sold and the proceeds given in trust to 
the town of Mansfield for a fund whose income 
should be used to assist students of theology. 
As it chanced, the home proved not altogether 
successful, and the farm was sold; but the town 
Tefused to accept the trust, and the purchase 
money went to the widow and orphan, to whom 
it morally belonged. 


This open winter has released a number of 
anecdotes of animals. For instance, that of the 
young deer which sought shelter in the back 
yard of a Portsmouth man, thereby placing him, 
as it were, on the horns of a four-pronged 
dilemma. The law forbade him to confine the 
deer or kill it or sell it, and if he released it he 
was liable to prosecution for cruelty to animals, 
since dogs would surely have worried it to death. 
At last accounts, he was looking for a zodlogical 
garden to which he could give the deer. 

Somewhat more agreeable in detail is the 
incident of the coon that ran ahead of the horse 
while a Buckfield, Maine, man was driving home 
one night from the village. The man hitched his 
horse and ran after it, and when it started to 
climb a tree, knocked the coon down with his 
fist and carried it home, alive, in his arms. It 
weighed thirty pounds. We do not learn that 
the coon-catcher made any attempt to give it 
away. 

Speaking of cruelty to animals, there are good 
men whoaftirm that fox-hunting, when conducted 
after the New England method, doesn’t involve 
any. That view is taken by four prominent | 
citizens of Connecticut who recently set out} 
from Windsor Locks with four hounds and four | 
shotguns, and pursued a fox for seven mortal 
hours, They say the fox never went far from 
home, but never came near enough to be shot. 
Sometimes he tangled his trail by travelling in 





In one respect the conservative Easterner is 
to be congratulated. It is for his kindness to 
his less fortunate relatives, and especially to his 
parents. A man in work will support not only 
his parents, but all his poor relations. The) 


poorest servants, who live and keep a family on | 


a dollar and a half or two dollars and a half a 
month, will have poor relatives hanging on them, 
and they will always be welcome to a share of 
‘the dinner when it comes. 

“In talking to a Japanese,” says the writer, 
jer asked him what he would do when he got 
too old to work. He pointed with pride to 
his children, and said that he had sons whose 
privilege it would be to keep him in his old age.” 








Wedded by Cable. 


A wedding with the groom at one end of a 
long cable line and the bride at the other must 
seem like a Klondike, with the gold-tields left 
out—peculiar but not very interesting. Such a 
ceremony, says an exchange, actually took place 


not long ago, in which the bride was at Amster- | 


dam, and the groom in that city in the Transvaal 
where General Buller had proposed to eat his 
Christmas dinner, but found himself unable. 

A young Hollander engaged in the telegraph 
service in the Transvaal some yearsago. Behind 
him, at Amsterdam, he had left the girl he meant 
to make his wife when material prosperity should 
come his way. 
not leave his position. So he waited with his 
friends at Hotel Kruger in Pretoria, while in 
the Amsterdam mansion a friend made the 
responses for him. 

Continuous cable communication had been 
secured. A glove, which the groom had worn, 
was produced at that point in the ceremony 
where hands are clasped. The bride held one 
end and the proxy the other; the promises were 
exchanged, and the bride greeted her husband 
by cable, six thousand miles away. He responded 
as a bridegroom should, save that for lack of a 
proper code, the nuptial kiss had to be omitted. 

There were two wedding feasts, one in Amster- 
dam, one in “Qom Paul's’ country, and the 
bride left sorrowing friends for her long journey 
to her love. 

This was the old Dutch glovemarriage, less 
common now than before the days of cheap and 
rapid transit. 


touching him, knowing well the troublesome | 
purification which would be entailed.” 

The argument was no doubt conclusive to the 
munshi. We should see it differently. 





When that time came he could | 
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Station on University grounds, Evanston, Il} 


crowd laughed, Cupid flushed, 
and the patient old captain said 
things that were not recorded on 
the station log. And still the 
boy, stupid as ever, thought he 
stood a chance. 

Cupid’s greatest fault was his 





T may have been “Cupid” Haven’s plump! not pleasant to old hands who have devoted ‘ disappearing into the book-closet. 


lack of tact. He was continually 
blundering upon truths that are 


in the front room, a dripping blue paint. | 
brush in one hand. 1 
“Say, Berry —” i 
“Well, what is it?” said Berry, without | 
Jooking up. 


the abdomen pressure and —” 

“Will you keep still 2” 

“Well, I got mixed a little —”’ pleaded Cupid, 
with much humbleness. 

“You'll get worse mixed if you don’t let me 
alone! If you want to know anything, why 
don’t you look it up?” 

| Berry lifted his eyes just as Cupid was 
“Here! 


figure, or perhaps it was the chubby face, years to finding short cuts through the depart- | Come out of there! What are you doing with 


that made him look small; at any rate, his | 
size was usually underestimated by two inch 


and his weight by twenty-five pounds. He was | bing the boat-room for Williamson, number | 
in the preparatory department,—second year,— | three, and polishing the Lyle gun for Bush, See it? Take a good look at it! Now get|him. Where’s my cap?” 





ment regulations. 
One Saturday morning in April, after swab- 


‘ that brush ?”” 
| “Painting the truck.” 
“No, you aren’t; you’re painting the carpet. 


“Do you work the arms and inflate the | 
lungs at the same time, or do you begin with | 


Votume 74. NumBer 9. 
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see it. Put your feet up again, my boy.” 
This from Williamson, on the bed. 

“He’s getting altogether tgo fresh. Had the 
nerve to tell me we ought to patrol the beach 
instead of the road.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T’ve been thinking. Suppose we send him 
up the beach? By the time he has waded 
through three miles of wet sand and climbed 
thirty breakwaters and six barbed-wire fences, 
he’ll be a new boy. Do him worlds of good.” 

; Williamson slowly sat up. “Berry, my 
: boy, you were born to be a guardian of youth. 
_ Im proud of you. ‘Delightful task to rear the 

tender thought—brain’— whatever itis. You'll 
; make a man of Cupid yet.” 

“Tommy Potts can ride his wheel up the 
road and punch the clock.” Berry meant the 
watchman’s clock, which registers the move- 
ments of the patrolman. “Cupid won’t see 

With a laugh 


and he was “country” all over—came from | number six, he came into the living-room with ; some benzine from the outside locker and clean | Cupid’s guardians adjourned to the station. 


Shawneetown or somewhere down 
in “Egypt.” No one knew just 
how poor he was, or suspected that 
the matter of his getting through 
school and college hung upon his 
chance of making the life-saving 
crew*—sixty-five dollars a month 
for nine months of the year. Ever 
since the Treasury Department at 
Washington, twenty years before, 
had selected a site for the station on 
Northwestern University ground, 
the life-saving crew had been 
made up of college and academy 
men. The crew fellows thought 
Cupid’s persistence was only 
stupidity, for every one knew that 
either Jimmie Gregg or Big Bow- 
man would get the vacant place 
when Berry should be graduated, 
in June. 

Meantime Cupid was “cram 
ming.” He did not seem exactly 
bright, but he was a glutton for 

.Wwork—and the boys gave him 
plenty. The two other “subs,” 
although willing enough, knew 
their business tuo thoroughly to be 
imposed upon easily, and so the 
little fellow tuok the meanest of 
the work. 

. Through the early spring he 
spent his evenings at the life 
savers’ station,— his own room 
wasn’t heated,—and in something 
more than a month he had waded 
through all the books of instruction 
in the little library. What he 
yearned seemed to stick, and he 
‘was pleased all through when set 
on the captain’s desk and made to 
recite the signal code, glibly as a 
machine: and even then the other 
subs did not take him seriously. 

When, for his utter lack of self- 
consciousness, that imposition 
grew monotonous, the boys put 
him to committing to memory the 
annual reports. Firmly convinced 
that it would count in the service 
examination, Cupid absorbed pages and pages ' 
of Atlantic coast casualty tables, which could ' 
have nothing to do with the Great Lakes 
District. His first beach drill has gone down into 
history. It was during a convention of charity | 
workers at the university. A special exhibi- | 
tion drill had just been ordered when Berry 
was called home by sickness in the family, and | 
Cupid was allowed to take his place. t 

The beach drive and the station grounds 
-were crowded with spectators, and all Cupid’s 
theoretical information, in its eagerness to find 
an outlet, jammed tight in his head. He suc 
ceeded in fouling the shot-line so badly that 
the shot missed the stationary “‘wreck’’ by ten 
yards, and the captain, for the first time in five 
years, had to order out the spare line and begin 
all over again. Then Cupid misjudged the 
holding power of sand, and failed to sink the 
sand-anchor within two feet of the required 
depth, s0 that just as a small boy was sliding 
down in the breeches-buoy the hawser pulled 
out with a jerk, and shears, hawser, running- | 
gear and boy fell flat along the sand. The 

* Northwestern University, at Evanston, Mlinois, 
formerly maintained on the edge of Lake Michigan 
a life-saving station and a crew composed of students. 
In 1878 the government took over this station, enlisted 
the volunteer crew, and put in charge a captain from 
the regular service. man In still the captain 
and keeper of the station, and the crew, although in 


the pay of the government, is still made up of mem- 
bers of the university, The latest records show that 








sixty-three lives. 





‘‘ AFTER FIFTEEN MINUTES CUPID’S MAN SHOWED A FAINT SIGN OF LIFE.” 


a more than usually thoughtful expression. 
Berry was trying to study. 

“1’ve been thinking,’’ said Cupid, “about the 
patrol. Do you know, you fellows don’t do it 
right.”” 

Berry, who was deep in the Norman Con 
quest, offered no reply. 

“The rules say to patrol the beach, and when 
you fellows go around by the road you can’t 
see the beach at all for nearly all the way. 
From the lighthouse to Wilmette you’re a 
quarter of a mile inland.” 

“We'll let you do it yourself if you know so 
much about it.” 

“It isn’t me. It’s only what the rules say. 
I thought you fellows might not have noticed 
it.” : 

“Get away now; I’m busy.” 

Cupid stood around for a few moments, then 
broke in again: ‘You see, when there’s a right 
way and a wrong way —’’ 

“Say, Cupid, when we want you to instruct 
us in the regulations we'll let you know. Now 
keep still!” 

“But you don’t understand —” 

“Shut up!” 

Cupid dodged a “Medieval Europe” and 
went back into the boat-room to paint the 
truck-wheels for Peters, number four, mean- 
while refreshing his memory on the method of 
resuscitation. Halfan hour later he reappeared 


that up. Move quick! The captain’ll be along 
in a few minutes.” 

Cupid looked ruefully down at the big blue 
spot, surrounded by little blue spots; then he 
set to work without a word. 

It was on a night perhaps a week later that 
Berry, Bush, Williamson and Peters were 
assembled in Berry’s room at the little club- 
house opposite the station. 

“It’s a bad night,” said Bush, standing at 

| the window and looking out. A cold, hard 
; Tain was driving against the glass. 
“Came up sudden,” drawled Teters, from 
| the sofa. ‘It’s doing damage to the sea-wall. 
The four-by-four on top was beginning to work 
loose before I came up, and half the sand 
backing is washed out.” 

“Who's on watch ?” 

“Tommy Potts.” 

“What’s he doing about it?” 

“He’s got Cupid busy piling in brush to hold 
the sand.” 

“Any lights out ”’ asked Williamson. 

“A couple. I think they’re Milwaukee 
freighters. Guess they’ll make the harbor 
all right. They’re moving right down the 
lake.” 

Berry’s feet came down from the mantel, and 
he sat up with a jerk. “Boys, I’ve got it! 
Now’s our chance to rub it into Cupid.” 





“?*Twon’t do any good; you can’t make him . 


Cupid was delighted. He had 
no oilskins, but he borrowed a 
sweater, rolled up his trousers and 
pulled his little cap down tight on 
his head. To complete the decep- 
tion Berry handed him a Coston 
signal, and then they all joined in 
catechising him on the “Duties of 
Patrolmen” until he was suffi- 
ciently muddled to be fit, in their 
opinion, for service. 

Fairly on the open beach of 
Lake Michigan, Cupid for the first 
time felt the strength of the wind. 
The whirl of it snatched his breath 
and held him staggering for a 
moment. But he pulled the collar 
of the sweater higher up and 
struck out. 

On his left was the college 
campus, now a bleak forest that 
seemed to hold no life, nothing but 
shadow and space; and nearer, 
the low pitch of ground that would 
be lifting into high bluffs as he 
went northward. Ahead was 
sand, miles of it, and heavy sky 
and wind, min, sleet—something 
that bit and stung and cut into 
hands’ and face, something he 
could not dodge, but must meet 
doggedly with teeth pressed hard. 
To the right, stretching as far as 
he could see, a gaping black thing 
was writhing and heaving and 
ever pitching up masses of white 
and higher films of gray that some- 
times caught a red gleam from the 
lighthouse, a mile north. 

He climbed the first break water. 
It was slippery and his foot caught 
on a spike, but he recovered. He 
plowed through the sand, which 
shifted and clogged his way. He 
tried the firmer sand, near the 
water, and walked more easily. 
The wind swept down, a clean 
drive from the Straits. It jerked 
at his coat, it slapped his face, it 
wrestled and tussled with him 
| fitfully, laughing shrilly through the elms of 
the campus. He stopped, turned his back and 
leaned hard against the wind. Out of the 
surf slipped a flat wave, noiseless, swift. Ina 
second it was past him, curling and winding 
around his feet and sliding him down toward 
the frothing jaws. He fought it, gasping, and 
was pulled to his knees before it would leave 
him; then he ran in terror up to the bluff and 
sank against a rooted tree. 

Looking weakly back, he saw the station 
lights almost at hand, and he was ashamed, for 
this was but the beginning; and mumbling the 
“Duties of Patrolmen,” he stiffened his chest 
and pushed on. 

The sensation called to mind his first swim 
in the lake; the plunge, the breathless chill of 
the hard water, the swift-working muscles, 
then the glow. By the time he was past the 
campus, beyond the observatory dome that 
loomed through a rift in the clay bluff, his 
second wind was coming. Still the rain and 
wind were cold, and he ran past the water- 
works, for he was tempted by the warmth of 
the boiler-room. Patrolmen on government 
duty must be machines, not men. 

He passed the lighthouse, under the big 
steam fog-horns whose black muzzles flared 
over the bluff top and belched out warning. 
The sound seemed no louder than the roar of 
the surf, but he knew that it carried miles over 





102 


the lake. He wriggled through a barbed-wire 
fence and tore his coat-sleeve. He crowded on | 
to where the beach narrows and struggled through | 
spent breakers. A slender ravine opened and | 
he scrambled, slipping, to the top, half a hundred 
feet high. Here the wind was even stronger, and 
he fought it. 

At the red stone house near the patrol-post, 
aridge adds height to the bluff. Cupid paused | 
on the crest for breath. Below him, and reach- | 
ing far out, were the breakers. Beyond these | 
was a surging stretch of black; and away out, 
where the horizon should be, nothing showed | 
but dark and vastness, with a few twinkling‘ 
lights of vessels. These lights were not to stray ; 
from his sight, these and the more distant ones | 
almost hidden by mist and rain, for he was 
guarding them—he, a patrolman in the United ! 
States Life-Saving Service. And Cupid’s shoul- | 
ders straightened and he felt under his sweater 
for the signal-stick. 

A man came running along the bluff from the 
north. He put his mouth near Cupid’s ear and 


| 


shouted: ‘‘Find—telephone! Yacht—wreck— 
life-sav—”” 
“Allright! I’m a crew man!” 


Through the gale the man seemed to under- 
stand, for he turned and ran back, with Cupid 
beside him. Soon the wreck was in view off a 
long break water, a dim, white object, nosing and 
burrowing under the foam. Cupid had studied 
lake currents, and he knew that bars always 
form outside breakwaters. The yacht could not 
have been more than three rods from the end, 
and he knew that unless she had lifted on the 
waves, she was on the outer edge of the bar. | 

The man let himself over the edge of the bluff. 





Cupid stayed to light his signal; thenhefollowed,! | Aq C7 2. “L ila G oo NV. ict Sid 


sliding and tumbling down the wet clay. Close 

to the shore end of the breakwater was a low | 

boat-house. Light showed through the cracks, 

and hurrying inside, Cupid found the man and Y 
another trimming a lantern. Sheltered from the |? 
wind, they could talk with less difficulty. 

“Got any rope?” asked Cupid. A paragraph 
from one of the Atlantic coast reports had flashed 
into his mind. 

“A lot of light line; but you can’t reach ’em 
inthis wind. There’s two people aboard, I think. 
They quit signalling just before I started down.” 

“One of you run to a telephone ang get word 
to the crew as quick as you can!’” 

The second man, who had said nothing, nodded ' 
and went out. The other was overhauling some 
coils of rope. In the corner was a heap of tackle. 

“Here,” said Cupid, “give me your lightest 
line.” He snatched it up and tested it by jerking | 
with his hands; it was new and strong. “Now: 
that block.” It was a small iron pulley, and he 
thrust it into his pocket. One end of the line he’ 
tied under his armpits. He shouted his instrue- 
tions as they ran out on the breakwater. The 
other seemed stupid, but, evidently glad of a 
leader, worked willingly enough. 

Every few moments a wave came tumbling 
over the pier. Choosing a lull, they ran out and | 
made the line fast to a spile at the end of it. 
The yacht lay close at hand—deceptively close, 
directly into the wind from their position. From 
the nearness of the breakers, Cupid reasoned that 
it was not far to the inner edge of the bar. Once 
beyond the eight or ten yards of deep water, and | 
with good Juck in avoiding the rush of the surf, \ 
he possibly could wade to the yacht. 

And so they waited, huddled upon the wet ; 
planking, and clasping the spiles when waves 
swept over the pier. Cupid knew that he must 
not be caught in the swirling foam; he knew it 
would overwhelm and strangle him. At last 
there came another Jull. He stepped back, ran 
a few steps and jumped. Ile had forgotten to 
remove clothing,—the thought struck him as | 
fanny,—and the shoes, coat and sweater weighed | 
him down; the line, too, dragged horribly. 

He was almost on the bar—it must be near. 


' wondering at himself. 


| tion. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


you!” he ordered. He said it with none too! 


much confidence, for Cupid was sadly mortified. 
He had forgotten the one drill above all others— 
but it wouldn’t come. 

“What’s the use?” the first speaker was 
replying. ‘They were dead half an hour ago!” 

“Shut up! None o’ that!” said Cupid, half- 
“Watch me. Compress | 
the waist—like this—and let it expand quickly— 
hard, now!” The men did as directed. And, 


COMPANION. 


But before any life showed, while he was! when she leaves you with a lot of children to look 
working almost with the regularity of a machine, after,” she said, thoughtfully. ‘‘That’s your 
new voices sounded outside the door. Men were , gran’ma, aint it? How good you must feel to 
crowding into the room, but Cupid could not | think you’ve got her yet! I wish I had a 
stop to look around. Then some one pushed him ' gran’ma. There, the baby’s crying! I've got to 
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aside, and the gaunt captain of the crew slipped 
into his place. 

Cupid rose without a word. As he straightened 
his stiff muscles, he looked down at the bronzed 
face with its long whiskers and at the deft hands 





go. If I can help you anyways, just let me 
know.” 

The head disappeared from the window and 
the curtain fell back into its place. Nellie’s lips 
curled as she worked. She was thinking of her 


then Cupid was mortified again ; he had forgotten ; that had no hesitation in their work, and a wave | school friends, Libbie Grant and Mabel Sunder 


to remove even the coat, but he tore it off. 


“You, there,” to a tall man, ‘get around in | realized that one of the men was talking, eagerly ' see her amid such surroundings. 
front and move his arms up and down—no, like | 


this—right with my motion, regular! You,” to 
another, “take off his shoes and stockings,’’—he 
had to stop for breath,—‘rub his aykles hard and 
force the circulation. Now, all together! 
it firm—and steady !’" 

Another man came in, a teamster, and then 


there were three to each of the rescued men, all | 
battling agninst a fate that seemed inexorable. | 


Five minutes they worked—six, eight, ten—still 
no breath, no response from the limp bodies. 
The workers were getting tired now. Their 
arms ached, and their knees and backs were 
cramped from stooping. After fifteen minutes ; 
Cupid’s man showed a faint sign of life, a; 
momentary flutter like the trembling of a bal- 
anced scale under the breath. Cupid saw it, felt 
it, and laughed aloud. .A moment later recovery 
was certain; and then Cupid surrendered his 


| place to one of the men who seemed more intelli- | did it in ’93.”” 


gent than the others, and set to work on the boy. 


‘of thankfulness swept over him. Then he | 
explaining to the busy crew: 
| “That’s the chap that did it. Ile just swam | 
through the surf and rigged up a tackle —” 

Cupid felt foolish, then embarrassed. It was | 
| begun with the lung inflation; he was glad that 
the captain hadn't seen him. Then he laughed 
and shoved through the group until he was in 
the open air. He swung his arms to keep from 
| catching cold, and kicked his heels against the 
door-post. 

Later Berry came out. ‘Well, kid,” he said, 
“they’re all talking about you. You’ve eared 
the place all right, and you'll get it, too. But 
‘how did you happen to think of that pulley 
scheme? It wasn’t half bad.” 

“Why, don't you remember?” Cupid eagerly | 
| explained. “I read about it in the reports—the ' 
‘ones you told me to read. <A coast patrolman 








“Oh, did he?” said Berry, dryly. 














h 


‘1 T isn’t much of a house,” said Mr. Cottrell, 
| looking away from his niece, “but it’s the 
best I can do, Nellie. And at any rate, it’s 
better than taking mother into my house, among 
all my drove of young ones. You know yourself 
they’d drive her crazy in a week.’’ 

The young girl opened her lips to speak, but 
thought better of it, and closed them without 
saying a word. If she tried to talk she might 
j ery, and there was her grandmother to be con- 
sidered; and besides, Uncle William was 
really doing the best he could. 

And yet, what an end this was to all her 
dreams and hopes and ambitions! A little 
while ago she had been at school, one of the 
foremost pupils of her grade, and throwing 
her whole soul into the study of music, to 
fit herself for her work in the world, she 
thought. Then, all at once, the uncle who 
had been supporting her grandmother and 


“herself was killed in an accident, and the 


shock had prostrated the trembling old 
lady. Nellie could go to school no longer, 
for her grandmother peeded constant atten- 
The burden fell upon Uncle William, 
who, happening to own this one little house 
in Mulligan’s Row, and remembering the 
somewhat uneven temper of his wife, 
bethought him of sending his mother and 


| Nellie to this little abode, and taking care 


_ of them there. 

This was why Nellie did not speak, but 
went on busily unpacking the books, and 
even hummed a little tune presently; for 
her heart was very heavy within her, and there 
‘was no one to whom she could speak. 

So this was tc be the end of it all, then! 
Instead of her longed-for graduating day, with 
the diploma which would entitle her to a place 


| and work, she had been swept into this obscure 


corner, where she must pass her life caring for a 





He felt for it with one foot ; then something white 
and big and seething loomed before him, and he 
fought desperately. The water seemed suddenly 
to give way beneath him, and his knees struck 
bottom. He struggled forward, caught his 
breath and braced. 
him and he staggered, but stood. 
big wave, after all. 

Murmuring thanks, he floundered ahead, 
knocked about, but gaining. He reached the 
white bowsprit, gripped it, and three breakers 
rushed over him. 

There were two men on the yacht, lashed to 
the mast and half under water. They looked 
like dead men. Cupid ran his line through the 
block and made it fast to the mast, unconsciously 
trying to whistle. Then he worked a rope loose 
and fashioned a rude sling, with which he sus- 
pended one of the men from, the pulley. The 
rest was simple. Ife waded across the bar, 
pushing the other or letting the waves wash 
them both toward the breakwater. It worked 
just like the breeches-buoy. 

He found four men waiting on the pier. 
carried the limp body to the boat-house while 
Cupid took the pulley back, working his way 
along the line: 
the shanty, the light showed him to be only a boy. 

“Too bad!’’ said one of the newcomers. “I 
guess they’re done for.” 


ing to himself, trying to remember the “Method 
of Resuscitation.” 
“Get to work on that fellow, two or three of 


The wave pounded over: 
It was nota’ 


fretful invalid, who was too old to be a companion. 

Uncle William had sold her piano, as it was the 
only available thing which could be sold to help 
make her grandmother more comfortable, and in 
a little while her years of study and practice 
would go for nothing. From being a scholar and 


a musician, perhaps a composer after a while, | 


she had come to live in Mulligan's Row and be 
nothing—nothing at all. 

The entire Row had turned out to see them 
arrive. There were ten ‘houses, all just alike, 
with a door and a window in the front of each; 
and from all the doors and windows hung a 
fringe of unkempt heads, while ragged and 
undesirable children had overtlowed to the 
sidewalk and shouted to others not so favorably 
situated: 

“My, Jimmy, dey’ve got a lookin’-glass taller’n 
you! Whoop! I wish't ye’d look at dat rockin’- 
cheer! Wat ye reckin dey’ve got in dat 
box ?”” 

For it must be remembered that the Row, when 
it moved, generally tumbled its unclean and bat- 


They tered household goods into a cart, tumbled itself | 


in after them, and so rode in state to its new 
location. 


whole wagons for their belongings, and who 
themselves were driven up in a “kerridge.” 


Uncle William stayed long enough to see 
Cupid seemed not to hear. He stood mutter- things settled in some kind of order, and then 


kissed his mother remorsefully. 


“JT do wish it were better, mother,’”’ he said, 
Don’t 


“but honestly, it’s the best I could do. 


No wonder that there was wild excite- | 
When they got the second one to. ment when a family arrived who needed three | and my father works in the Central yards, and 









“WHEN IT COMES TO SAWING 
BOARDS OR DRIVING NAILS, I’M RIGHT THERE 


fret about it, Nell. You'll find the Row isn’t 
bad when it comes to being neighborly.” 

Nellie drew herself up a little indignantly. | 

“Tm sure I shouldn't wish to be neighbors | 
with people like those!” she said with wannth. | 
“We'll get along very well without them, thanks.” | 

Whereupon Uncle William went away feeling | 
very uncomfortable, and accusing Nellie of being | 

an “affected little piece’ who was trying to hold | 
herself above her real station in life. 

He had not been gone half an hour when 
Nellie, busily hanging the larger pictures and | 
sticking the little ones up here and there with 
tacks and pins, was aware of a girl’s face framed 
in the open window. It was a not uncomely 
face, with a great deal of color in the cheeks and - 
a great deal of dark hair tumbled about the neck 
and ears. One hand had gathered up the muslin 
curtain and was holding it out of the way, and 
the whole countenance was radiant with utter | 
amd undisguised admiration. 

“My!” she cried in delighted recognition of | 
Nellie’s glance. “If you aint made things look | | 
| fine! An’ how quick you did it, too. Ever’thing | 
| looks like it had growed there!” 

“Thank you,” said Nellie, stiffly and coldly. 

| She would have liked to close the window, or at | 

| least to ask the girl to go away, but somehow, 

when it came to the point, it did not seem possible | 
to do either. 

“I reckon you noticed me in the next house | 
when you drove up,” the girl went on affably. 
| “That’s where welive. My name’s Katie Burke, 


| 





I take keer of Johnny and Susie and the baby. 
You Johnny! You get back into that house and | 
take keer of the baby till I come.” 

She removed her head from the window long 
‘enough to shriek this command at runaway 
| Johnny and then she looked in again. 





| think you’ve got her yet !’” 


) the words. 







land and the others, and how they would stare to 
But behind 


: these proud and indignant and rebellious thoughts 


“How good you must feel to 
She remembered all 
at once that she had never been especially grate. 


came another: 


Keep | just dawning upon him that he should not have | ful to have her grandmother ; that she had even 


thought it hard for a girl of her age to be tied 
down to the care of an aged person, and so miss 
all the beauty and freshness of girlhood. 

“I wish I had a gran’ma,’’ her caller had 
said. Somehow there was a haunting note in 
It haunted Nellie in the midst of 
her work; it drove her to the side of the arm 
chair, where she bent down with quite unaccus- 
tomed tenderness. 

“You look so tired, grandma!”’ she said. “See 
here, I’m going to help you to bed, early as it is, 
and I’ll bring your tea to the bed, and you'll 
feast like a queen.” 

The feeble old lady, worn out in mind and 
body, laughed like a pleased child, and patted 
Nellie’s cheek. 

“IT am tired, dearie,” she said. “And you 
aren’t sorry you’ve got your grandma, are you— 
troublesome as she is?” 

Her words pierced between the joints of the 
armor. Never in all her life had Nellie been so 
kind, so cheerful, so thoughtful for her grand- 
mother as she was that evening; yet she would 
have been very resentful if any one had told her 
that the new tenderness was the result of a 
speech made by an ignorant and blowsy girl, 
who pulled the curtain aside and looked in at the 
window uninvited. 

She hoped she had seen the last of the girl, but 
Katie Burke’s large friendliness was at work 
and would not be repelled. The next day, in her 
eagerness to secure a shelf fora 
certain corner without delay, 
Nellie was out in the slip of 
back yard with a hatchet and 
a board, struggling painfully to 
evolve a smooth and orderly 
something out of very unpromis- 
ing material. The hatchet 
would not strike where it 
was expected to; the handle 
was blistering her hand, yeé 

she was persisting, hot 
and tired and out of 
humor, when Katie 
Burke’s fave suddenly 
appeared over the divid- 
ing fence. 

“Good gracious!" 
called Katie. “What 
are you trying to do 
such work as that for? 
Don't you know you 
aint built for anything 
like that? Here, just 
wait till I get over 
there !”” 

Before she was done 
speaking, she had in 
some mysterious man- 





EVEKY TIME,” 


| ner climbed up on her own side of the fence and 


fallen over on Nellie’s side, and had possession 


| of the hatchet and the board and was hacking 


away. 

“I knew just the minute I see you that you 
wa'n’t fit for drudgery,” she went on. “And 80 
I fixed some boxes agin the fence, so's I could 
come over and help you out when it come to the 
hard work. Me, I aint fit for nothing else! 
Now whereabouts do you want this shelf to go?” 

The shelf went into its place with much alert 
hammering, and then Katie Burke sat down on 
a box and looked at her handiwork. 

“I can do things like that,’ she said, gloomily. 
“When it comes to sawing boards or driving 
nails, I’m right there every time, but I’m no 
more fit to keep house than a cow. I’ve just 
looked at that white curtain of yours till my 


' eyes ache, it’s so pretty, but I couldn’t make one 


if it was to save my life.” 

The shelf had softened Nellie’s heart. She 
looked down at the gloomy face, and was moved 
with a sudden impulse of pity. 

“Suppose I helped you make a curtain,” she 
suggested, gently, “or showed you how to make 
jit? That would be better still. Ilave you any 
material that would do?” 

Nellie will never forget the wild shriek of 
delight with which Katie dragged her box to the 


| fence and went over like a flash, or how she pres- 


ently climbed and tumbled back again, her arms 
full of astonishing things which might be made 
into a white curtain. During the minute or two 
of her absence, the old lady in the armchair had 
said, softly, like one in a dream: 

“I was about her age when my mother died. 
It makes a great difference, dearie—a very great 
difference !”” 

That speech was the only thing needed to 


| Sweep away the last remnant of Nellie’s reserve. 





“It's awful when your ma dies, more especially 


When the bundle was laid at her feet, her eyes 
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were very wide and bright, and she looked over 
the strange assortment with a lovely smile. 

“Oh, some of these things will do nicely,” she 
said, with a little thrill in her voice. ‘See, we} 
can join these two pieces, and this other is long 
enough as it is.” | 

And so Nellie began her new work, all uncon- 
scious of its new meaning. 

The curtain was made, and Nellie went over 
to the poor, disorderly, uncomfortable house to 

+ help hang it. But before a white curtain could 
be hung, the window must be washed ; and under 
Nellie’s gay directions, Katie scrubbed and | 
Polished the dingy panes; and they hung the | 
curtain, and Katie stepped back from it admir- | 
ingly. 

“Land, but it lights up the whole place!”’ she 
cried with joy. “I’ve always wanted something 
pretty, but 1 didn’t know how to fix anything, 
Do more’n a cat. And now this room looks like | 
a@ hurrah’s nest, by the side of this window! I 
wish I knowed how to do anything!” 

Katie suddenly sat down and began to cry. 

It makes a great difference, this being without 
a mother! Nellie’s heart softened more and 
Moore toward the poor, untaught girl. 

“Don’t ery! Ill show you all I can,” she 
said, cheerily. And so all that day she was 
Yrunning gaily back and forth from her own 
house to Katie’s, bringing over little things that 
she could spare, and teaching Katie how to use 
soap and water and scrubbing-brush and needle 
and thread. It was the beginning of a new era 
in her life. She had never even thought of it 
before, but all her life she had been receiving help 
from others. How selfish she had been, and how 
she had complained because this selfish existence 
could not go on forever! And now she was} 
helping some one else! ‘ 

“Oh, but father was mighty proud of the 
house!” Katie came over the fence to tell her the 
next morning. ‘“He put all his working clothes 
out in the shed, because he said the house was so 
nice he didn’t want to litter it up.” 

“Now just keep it clean,” said Nellie, smiling, 
with the discontent all gone from her face. 





“Oh, I’m going to, now that I’ve learned how. | 
And I’ve been further down the Row and! 
helped Melissy Anders make a curtain for her | 
window. She’s crippled, you know, and sits in | 
a cheer all day, but she might sew if anybody'd | 
Jearn her how. She just sits there and looks at | 
that curtain till it makes me laugh. I’m going to | 
fix up her house as I get time along. Her! 
mother works, and she has no time to do nothing : 
at home, even if she knowed how—which she! 
don’t.” 

The tears were in Nellie’s eyes now. 

“O Katie, I'll help you take care of the 
erippled girl, whenever grandma can spare me,” 
she cried, “and I’m so sorry for her, and I’ve 
been so useless all my life! And look here, that 
skirt you have on doesn’t hang well, and I’m | 
going to take it apart and show you how to make ; 
it over so that it will hang like mine. See how | 
nice it looks! And I'll teach you how to cut; 
down and fix over things for the children. You 
have plenty of clothes that will make them look ' 
sweet and clean, if you only knew how to 
use them. You help me so much with my 
work, you know, and this is just like paying 
a debt.” 

Well, when Katie was over her crying and 
laughing, the work went on—the work that 
had been put into Nellie’s hands in place of 
the grand career of which she had dreamed. 
As the days passed, the ragged and unkempt 
Burke family blossomed like the rose; and 
Melissy’s dull little room was spotless, with 
spowy curtain and bed, and flowers in the 
window, and herself like a lily, smiling and 
working in the midst of them. Not only 
that, but the entire Row without delay set up 
white curtains, into some of which most 
astounding material had entered; and the 
curtains brought the other unsavory sw 
roundings so prominently into view that 
there was a great epidemic of scrubbing 
and cleaning throughout the Row. 

And Katie, having come forth neatly ° 
and becomingly attired, Mrs. O’Raf- 
ferty’s girl must needs know the secret 
of it; and Nellie’s lessons in sewing 
were passed on, with somewhat queer 
results, at times, but what did that 
matter? She did not know the extent 
of her own work; she was quite un- 
conscious that her influence went 
beyond the immediate circle that was 
nearest her. 

In truth, her mind began to be oc- 
capied with other things; for the 
white-haired grandmother was nearing 
the end of her long journey. Then, 
how they stood by her — these people 
of Mulligan’s Row! How Katie was with her 
day and night, it seemed, lifting the invalid in 
her strong, young arms, and easing the pillows 





under the tired head, and doing all the work of | to him how necessary it would be to have certain | together. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that were clasped in the peaceful hands as they 
left her to her last sleep. 

“And I am so glad that she lived till I learned 
how to be kind to her!” was Nellie’s cry from 
the depths of her sorrow. 

The next day came a letter from the president 
of Nellie’s school. 

“We have to employ an assistant music teacher 
next session,” she said, ‘and I have determined 
to offer the place to you. The work will not 
interfere with your studies, and by doing extra 
studying for a month or two, you can be up with 
your grade. Please let me hear from you at 
once.” 

Ah, the desired way was open again! Nellie’s 
hands trembled and her eyes filled. Her dreams 
were going to be realized, after all; but what was 
this pang at her heart? Surely she was not sorry 
to leave Mulligan’s Row! 

But while she still sat with the letter in her 
hand, there was a knock at the door ; and a certain 
faithful missionary, whose work lay in this dis- 
trict and in the regions beyond, came in. 

“You have changed the Row so much,” he 
said, warmly, “that I was moved to come in and 
ask your help for other places. 1 cannot enter a 
house in this neighborhood without seeing what 





I well remember my first 
survey, and a valuable expe- 
rience connected with it. I was hardly more 
than a boy at the time, and was spending a 
vacation on a farm. The country people knew 
that I was a student in a renowned university, 
and gave me the credit of possessing a great deal 
of knowledge. I had not been on the place long 
before a farmer asked me to survey his wood-lot 
on the side of 8 mountain. He said that he did 
not care for a very accurate survey, for land on 
the mountain was not very valuable. He 
wanted to know about how many acres there 
were in the lot, in order to conclude a bargain. 

I remember well his expression as he picked 
up a bit of straw, put it in his mouth and looked 
at me. He wanted to know abaout how much; 
and as he pronounced this word forcibly, he 
really looked as if he thought that I was not the 
man to make the survey. 


The Farmer is Surprised. 


I was at first not inclined to give up trouting 
for surveying ; but the look of the farmer stirred 
within me a desire to assert myself, and to prove 
to him that the job he proposed was as simple to 
me as digging potatoes was to him. I therefore 
told him I would send for my instruments, and 
as soon as they arrived I would survey the lot. 

“Send for instruments!’’ he ejaculated. “I 
s’posed you conld survey it without instruments.” 





‘* A STATE OF HOPELESS CONFUSION.”” 


At first I thought he was disposed to make fun 
of me; but looking in his clear and honest eyes, 
T could not detect any look of irony. I explained 


a missionary you have been. Where did you 
learn the work ?” 

Then Nellie laughed, and cried a little, too, and 
blushed very much; but after a little, she called 
Katie, neat, comely and smiling. 

“This is the real missionary,” Nellie said, 
humbly ; ‘‘and I know she’ll work with you and 
do a thousand times more good than I. I am 
going back to school, but when I come out, wher- 
ever I am, whatever I am doing, I hope to help 
in the world ; if not in your field, then in another.” 

But Katie protested valiantly, with many tears. 

“She won’t take any credit to herself,” she 
cried, “but you’ve seen the Row before she come, 
and look at it now! Of course I’ll help all I can, 
when I can leave the children, but I won’t be 
doing a living thing but just passing on her 
work—passing it on to other people.” 

Passing on her work! A week later, Nellie 
was pouring out her full heart to her teacher. 

“Oh, I went there so unwillingly!” she said, 
with a mist in her eyes. “It just seemed to me 
that wind and wave had driven me into a poor, 
obscure little corner where my life was at an end. 
And yet, do you know, it seems to me now that 
if I ever accomplish anything really worth while 
in the world it will be due to Mulligan’s Row!” 








‘ the farmer’s look and his remark, ‘I s’posed 
| you could survey it without instruments.” ‘| 
His ideal of me had 
apparently been a 
lofty one; and I felt 
that I personified to 
him the great univer- 
sity, the seat of all 
learning, where men 
are taught to achieve 
results without the 
aids which are essen- 
tial to humbly edu- 
cated men. 

What could he mean 
by surveying without 
instruments? A sur- 
veyor’s chain would 
be necessary to meas- 
ure the length of the 
sides of the tield, and 
drawing instruments 
would be essential in 
order to make a map 
and to compute the 
area of the lot. 

I said to myself: “I 
will first measure the 
sides of the wood-lot, 
and then I will meas- 
ure the distances from 
one corner to the other 
corners of the field. 
In this way I can 
divide the field into 
triangles, and with 
my drawing instru- 
ments I can make a 
map of it and com- 
pute the areas of the 
triangles; then, by adding together all the 
triangles, I shall have the area of the lot.” 





procedure in my mind, I fell asleep. “ 


On the morning appointed he came for me, and 
we rode together, in an old tumble-down 
wagon, to the foot of the mountain. I 
took with me a surveyor’s chain and a 
compass. I noticed that the farmer had 
a spring balance with him, such as 
butchers often use to weigh meat and 
vegetables; and behind the seat of the 

ri wagon was a flat board about three feet 

4 long by two feet wide. 

We left the village road, which was 
none of the smoothest, at a pair of bars, 
which were let down by the farmer's man, 
who had evidently been expecting us. He 
was a loose-jointed fellow, with a very 
large pair of boots, which gurgled as he 
strode along; for he had been cutting 
brushwood along a brook which ran at 
the base of the mountain, and had evi- 
dently been up to his knees in water. 

The farmer and I rode across the fields, 
the wiry horse plunging into hollows and 
surmounting hillocks with an energy that 
was admirable, from a moral point of 
view, but painful to the occupants of the 
wagon. I sat on the farmer, and he sat on me, 
rather oftener, I believe, than I sat on him. It 
is still a wonder to me that the harness held 
Finally we reached’a place where the 


the house; and how Katie’s father went for the surveying instruments, which I endeavored to way was impassable for a wagon, and the horse 


doctor at any hour of the night, tired as he was; 
and how Mrs. O’Rafferty, when she could find 
nothing else to do, scrubbed the front steps furi- 
ously and made everybody that passed walk on 
tiptoe, and nearly choked a bootblack, because he | 
whistled in front of the house, shall be left to | 
the imagination. 

And when the journey of life was really done! 
at last, it was the flowers from Melissy’s window | 





describe in popular language. 

He listened attentively to my account of the 
compass and the plane-table, and after I had 
finished, asked me a question which showed me 
that I had failed completely to give him the 
slightest idea of how I proposed to survey his 
land. 
and then I sent for my instruments. 


‘looked around at us as if it expected us now to 
, do some work. 

| We got out of the wagon, and the farmer's 
| man, coming up at that instant, took a bag from 
under the seat. The farmer took the board and 
the spring balances, and we entered the wood 


This path was almost obliterated in places by 





‘‘THE RESULT WAS FOUR POUNDS."’ 


Having satisfactorily settled this method of | 
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| Sunlight with a splendor such as is seen to the 
, greatest advantage in openings in the forest, 
| where the brilliant light is contrasted with the 
gloom of the deep woods. 

My companions did not reply to my ejacula- 
tions of delight at the beauty of the path, and 
strode on with serious countenances, as if ferns 
and underbrush were much in the way. The 
path presently skirted an open pasture, and I 
immediately discerned the purpose of the bag 
which the farmer’s man carried. It contained 
salt, which he strewed upon some ledges in the 
pasture. He then uttered a peculiar call, and 
a herd of cattle rushed down the slopes. 


Dangers of Salting Cattle. 


The man hastily regained the path—just in 
time, for a fierce bull, with bloodshot eyes, was 
close upon him. The farmer looked over his herd 
| with apparent satisfaction, and remarked that 
| salting cattle was apt to be a dangerous busi- 
negs—he had a man once who was almost killed 
by the rushing herd. 

We left the cattle in possession of the field, 
followed the path again into the woods, and 
finally reached the wood-lot. I immediately set 
about measuring the sides of the field, with the 
aid of the farmer’s man. He went ahead with 
one end of the chain, while I held the other. 
Thus we proceeded around the lot; and then we 
measured the distance from one corner to an 
opposite corner. Nothing then remained but to 
compute the area of the field. I promised the 
farmer, who had watched me from a seat on a 
stump, that I would make ihe computation that 
evening with the aid of my table of logarithms. 

The farmer arose, as if it were time to assert 
himself; he told me 
that it was essential 
that he should know 
immediately about 
how many acres there 
were in the lot, and 
he proposed to make 
an estimate upon the 
spot. I felt that the 
word logarithms had 
convinced him that J 
was a theoretical man, 
and that I lacked 
the power of getting 
quickly at results. 

I earnestly set my 
wits to work to think 
of some rough method 
of getting the number 
of acres in the lot. I 
set up my instruments 
and measured off per- 
pendiculars, and got 
intoa state of hopeless 
confusion, for I had 
not accustomed my- 
self to take what is 
called a common-sense 
view of such an un- 
dertaking. I was in 
somewhat the position 
of the sculptor who 
should seek to polish 
a statue before he 
had completely rough- 
hewn it. 

The farmer began 
with great solemnity 
to pace along the boundaries of the field, pausing 
at each corner and writing down with a stump of 
a pencil the number of paces in the sides of the 
field. Having paced completely around the lot, 
which was a four-sided one, he paced across it 
from one corner to an opposite corner, thus divid- 
| ing the tield into two triangles. Ie told me that 

the average length of his paces was two feet and 

six inches. And he obtained in this way a very 

good approximation to the results I had obtained 
| with the chain. 








The Balance and the Board. 


I failed, however, to see how he could calculate 
the number of acres; for it was not likely that 
he knew the trigonometrical formulas necessary 
for this purpose. I was soon enlightened; for, 
bidding his man bring the balance and the board, 
he divided with his foot rule the sides of the 
board into inches. One side of the board con- 
tained thirty-six inches, and the shorter side 
twenty-four inches. 

“If,” said he, “one of these inches represents 
one hundred feet, this board would represent a 
field thirty-six hundred feet long and twenty-four 
hundred feet wide, and if I should multiply the 
length of the board by its breadth, I should get 

| the contents of such a field in square feet.’’ 

| He looked at me with an inquiring look. I 
bowed assent, and at his request multiplied 
thirty-six hundred by twenty-four hundred, and 
obtained the number eight million six hundred 
and forty thousand square feet. 

He then asked me to divide this number by the 
number of square feet there are in an acre, in 
order to obtain the number of acres that the 
board represented. Fortunately, I remembered 
that there are forty-three thousand, five hundred 
and sixty square feet in an acre; so I performed 


We made an appointinent to visit the lot, | by a narrow path which led up the mountain. | the sum for him and obtained one hundred and 


ninety-eight as the result, or very nearly two 


During the night I confess I was troubled by , masses of ferns, which here and there caught the | hundred acres. The farmer then attached the 


104 


board on his spring balance and found that it | 
weighed eight pounds. 

He then laid off in inches, on the same scale of 
one hundred feet to one inch, the longest side 
of the field along the longest side of the board, 
and taking a string—the length of which was 
equal, on the same scale, to one side of the field, 
added to the length of the diagonal of the lot—he 
held its ends on the longer side of the board. ' 
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pounds and represented two hundred acres. | ridiculously small, although apparently quite up 
Therefore my field ‘contains one hundred acres, | to the local standard. ~ 
for the board now weighs just one-half of what| Aunt Mimy entirely justified our good opinion 
it did before. You will beable, with your instru- : of her, and more than met our expectations in the 
ments, to get a better result; but I guess I’m matter of her art. She could not only cook most 
pretty near right.” of the dishes we were accustomed to, but made 
We gathered up the farmer's surveying instru- | us acquainted with numerous Southern delicacies, 
ments,—the spring balance, the saw and the' sume of which would tempt the palate of an 
board,—and descended the mountain. }epicure. We had suggested that she live in the 
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| made 80 much money in de railroad business dat 
he’s quit dat an’ stahted a bank. Banks is whar 
dey makes money, aint it, suh 2” 
| “Yes,” I said, “sometimes.” I had painful 
memories of a bank where I had lost a consider- 
able sum. 
“Uh, huh!” she said in triumph. “ Dat’s w’at 
I ’lowed.” She put her hand in her pocket and 
fished out an old-fashioned knitted purse, from 


One of the ends was at a corner, and the other at; With my table of logarithms I worked out a| house with us, but she said that was not the | which she extracted a new bank-note. 


the end of the distance which represented the | 
Jong side of the field. | 
He marked with his pencil the point on the 


result that evening which was more accurate Southern custom, and she was not used to it; 
than the one obtained by him; but the difference she would prefer a house of her own, where she 
between my result and his was not very great, could receive her friends and provide a home for 


“T reckon he made dat five-dollar bill, don’t 
you, suh?” 
I glanced at the money. It was a note of an 


board, which he reached by stretching the loop ' and I felt that I had failed to impress the farmer a young niece who lived with her. There were | Ohio national bank. 


of the string so that the portion of the string on 
one side of the pencil should represent the length 
of one side of the field, and the portion on the; 
other side the length of the distance between 
the opposite corners. 

In the same way he marked out on the board | 
the remaining corner of the field, and he drew | 
straight lines on the board between these eqrners. 

“There,’’ said he, “I have a map of my field. 
It isn’t a square or anything regular. It is 
kind of a wopper-jawed figure, and I s’pose you 
think my way of getting at the number of acres 
is sort of wopper-jawed. But I never had your 
education, and it is the best I can do.” 

Then he directed his man so to saw off portions 
of the board as to leave only the figure of the 
field. When this had been done he weighed 
what remained, and the result was four pounds. | 

“The whole board,” said he, “weighed eight 


as a man who could do something without the | several small houses on the estate, most of them 
aid of a book, a man for immediate action. log cabins, and we assigned her one of these, sit- 
One might wonder why the farmer did not | uated near the main road, about a quarter of a 
get the contents of the field by measuring the! mile from our own house. She was in our 
perpendicular or shorter distance from any angle ; kitchen by daylight in the morning, and except 
of one of the triangles into which the field was, when she was off duty, remained until after 
divided to the side opposite this angle. The the supper-table had been cleared away and the 
contents of the triangle would then be the length kitchen work completed. She had a young 
of this opposite side multiplied by one-half the | colored girl to assist her; but she had small 
length of this perpendicular, and the contents of | confidence in the powers of most young people, 
the whole field would be the sum of that of the | and insisted on seeing for herself that everything 
triangles. Unfortunately, however, the farmer | was properly done. 
had not the advantage of a very simple knowledge | “Dese young folks,” she was wont to say at 


desirous of using a formula which gave the} trainin’. Dem ole times wuzn’t ev’ything dey 
contents of the field when the three sides of each , wuz cracked up fer, but dey did do one thing— 
of the triangles were known. What are after-' dey l’arnt cullud folks how to wuk, an’ some of 
ward seen to be the simplest methods are often | ’em has mos’ forgot how, sence dey ben free.” 

overlooked at first. | She made one exception to this general rule as 


“Yes,” I said. 
a way.” 
She put it carefully away. 
“Your son doesn’t forget his mother in his 
prosperity,” I remarked. 
“Oh, no, suh, he always sot a heap o’ sto’ by 
his mammy. An’ I’m proud o’ him, for dey ain’ 
| no yuther young cullud man w’at evuh went f’om 
| dis place dat evuh sent back as much money to 
| de ole folks as my Tom has, an’ he’s de only one 
sent back any money he made hisse’f.”” 
Several months later, Aunt Mimy brought me 
a letter to read. 


“I suppose he did make it, in 


lof geometry; and the young surveyor was too times, “is not good fer much. Dey ainthadde, “It’s f’om my Tom, suh,” she said. “I knows 


de han’write. My niece reads my lettuhs, but 
she’s gone to town to stay wid her mammy a day 
‘or 80, 80 I ‘lowed you or Mis’ Annie wouldn’ 
| mind readin’ it to me.” 

I took the letter. It was written in a large 











OT the least important 
member of our house- 
hold on the sand-hills 

‘was our colored cook, Mrs. 
Jemima Belfontaine. I happen 
to know that this was her 
name, for I wrote it down in 
our household account - book 
when we first set up our estab- 
lishment; and I saw it once 
again in the address of a letter 
I read for her. When she first 
came to work for us, my wife, 
who was not familiar with 
Southern customs, was doubt- 
ful bow to address her, and to 
be on the safe side, called her 
Mrs. Belfontaine. 

“Law, ma’am,” she said, 
after the first day or two, “I 
ain’ use’ to bein’ call’ Mis’ 
Relfount’n, an’ it kind o’ fuses 
me! Ef I gets to thinkin’ o’ 
myse’f as Mis’ Belfount’n, 
I'll be so proud I won’t be able 
to cook. Dey doan’ nobody 
call me Mis’ Belfount’n. Dat's 
wat dey use’ to call my ole 
missis. Ev’ybody calls me 
‘Mimy,’ or ‘Aun’ Mimy,’ or 
‘Sis’ Mimy,’ an’ I feels mo’ 
comf’table w’en I'm call’ bya 
name I’m use’ to.” 

So we called her 
Mimy.” 

Nature was in a generous 
mood when she planned Aunt 
Mimy, for she could not have 
weighed less than three hun- 
dred pounds. She was of 
chocolate- brown complexion, 
and possessed the cheerful dis- 
position of her race and the 
genial good nature that usuallg 
characterizes fat people. Aunt Mimy generally . 
wore a gay bandana head - handkerchief when . 
about her work in the kitchen, but on Sundays: 
she blossomed out in a bonnet of antique style 
and decoration, a gift from the former mistress, 
of whom she always spoke with respectful 
affection. 


“Aunt 


Aunt Mimy had been recommended to us by | don’t mean the young negroes, who like to: 


an acquaintance in the neighboring town. We 


were boarding for a few weeks at the principal | old customs and the old places. I’m sure Aunt ' says dey wa’n’t money enough in it. He’s gone 
hotel while the process of installation into our) Mimy would be delighted to go, for it would take into de railroad business now. 
new domain was going on. There were repairs | her right back into the neighborhood where she runnin’ one o’ dem big railroads up dere in de 
to be made on the fine old house we had bought, \ was born and raised. Yl send her around, if | No’th. He couldn’ ’spec’ to get nothin’ like 


furniture to be purchased, and servants to be 


hired. For us, as strangers to the country and : 


the people; the task of obtaining competent domes- 
tic help was a difficult one, and we accepted with 
gratitude the kindly advice of the warm-hearted 
people among whom we had come to settle. We 


and standing, and who, by the way, had been 
brought up in the neighborhood where my farm 
was, that we wondered where we could get a 
good cook. 

“T think I know just the woman you want,” 
he said, after a moment’s reflection. ‘“I know of 
no better cook than old Aunt Mimy, who used to 
belong to old Colonel Belfontaine, my wife’s 
father. Her mother once belonged to Major 


to the worthlessness of young people, and that | hand, with some faults of grammar and spelling, 
was in the case of herson Tom. We first learned | but on the whole, a creditable production. I did 
of this son shortly after she came into our service. | not think it quite a commercial hand, however, 

“*Seuse me, suh,” she said to me one day in | nor was the style that of a man accustomed to 








‘SEVERAL MONTHS LATER, AUNT MIMY BROUGHT ME A LETTER TO READ.”” 


the dining-room, “but is you evuh run ’cross 
my son Tom at de No’th?” 

“Why, no, Aunt Mimy; at least I don’t know 
that I have.” 

“Well, suh, dat ’peahs to me kinder quare. 
Tle’s ben at de No’th three or fo’ yeahs, an’ I 
wuz mos’ sho’ you'd ’a’ met ’im somewhar.”” 

“What part of the North 
is he in?” I asked. “You 
know the North is a pretty 
big place, Aunt Mimy.’’ 

“He's ben in Noo Yo’k an’ 
Boston an’ Providence an’ 
Rhode Islan’, He wuz in 
Cleveland w’en I got my las’ 
Jettuh f’om ’im.” 

“How does he like the 
North?” I asked, with mild 
curiosity. 

“He likes it fus’-rate, sub. 
He says cullud folks gits long 
jes’ like w’ite folks, long as 
dey got de money an’ behaves 
deyse’ves.”” 

“What is your son doing ?”’ 
I said, somewhat interested 
in this philosopher who had 
succeeded in discovering the 
true secret of prosperity and 
progress — thrift and good 
conduet. 

“He said in his las’ lettuh 
dat he wuz in de hotel busi- 
ness— runnin’ a_ hotel, I 
s’pose, like de Jeff’son House, 
whar you put up in town 
yonduh.”” 

“He must be a_ pretty 
bright man,’’ I said, “to have 
succeeded so well.” 

“Oh, yas, suh,” she said, 
mistaking my meaning, “he’s 
sev’al shades brighter’n 1 is. 
My husban’ wuz a yaller 
man, An’ he’s smuaht, too, 
or he nevuh would ’a’ clumb 
up 80 fas’. I’m proud o’ my 
Tom. Ef dese yuther good- 
for-nothin’ young boys would 
do like my Tom, dey’d he’p 
deir race to git out'n de land 
o’ Egyp’ an’ de house er 
Colonel Belfontaine got her with his wife. She. bondage, an’ be somebody, like w’ite folks.”’ 
has been cooking in town here, but the people: It was some time after this conversation before 
have moved away, and I think you can get her. Aunt Mimy’s son’s name was mentioned again 
She was at our house the other day, and told my in my hearing. One day J asked her, casually, 
wife she was tired of town, and wanted to move | if she had heard from her son lately. 


back into the country, in the neighborhood of the 
| old place. Negrves are like cats, you know. I 


: wander, but the old generation, who cling to the 


you’d like to talk to her.” 


day Aunt Mimy appeared at the hotel. She was 


__ “Yas, suh,’’ she answered, “I got a lettuh fom 
| ’im las’ week.’’ 

“How’s the hotel getting on?” I asked. 

“He’s done quit de hotel business, suh. He, 


I ‘spec’ he’s 


. dat to do down heah, ’cause dey aint enough for 


| for de w’ite folks not to want our folks crowdin’ 


weighty affairs. 
| Among other things it said, in substance, that 
| the writer had found banking a somewhat uncer- 
tain business, that it had its ups and downs ; that 
it had opened the way for him, however, to a 
place in a state institution, where he would be 
| sure of steady employment for a year or two, and 
would know what his earnings would be; and 
' that he expected to be so busy that he might not 
be able to write to her with his usual regularity. 
Aunt Mimy listened with a pleased expression 
| to the reading of the letter, and when I handed 


fully as if it had been a live thing. 

“I reckon he’s done ben ‘lected to de legislatur’, 
or sump’n,”’ she said with conviction. “I always 
| knowed f’om his cradle dat my Tom would git 
along in de worl’.” 

“You ought to feel proud of him,’ I said. 
“It’s true he changes his business pretty often, 
but then he seems to get into something better 
every time.” 

“Oh, yas, suh,”’ she replied, “dat wuz allus de 
; way wid Tom—nevuh satisfied, allus tryin’ to git 
! gsump’n bettah. But nevuh did I spec’ to see a 
‘ boy 0’ mine a’ officuh o’ de state. Do you reckon 
he might git to be gov’nor?” she asked, a little 
doubtfully. 

“I don’t know, Aunt Mimy. Time works 
wondrous changes. But whether he ever does 
or not, as long as he is an honest man, and earns 
a living, and doesn’t forget his mother, you have 
| reason to be proud of him.” 

Aunt Mimy did not hear from her son for some 
time after the receipt of this letter; at least, she 
made no mention of him in our hearing. Fight 
or nine months later she asked my wife one day 
if she could be spared from the house a half-hour 
in the morning and another in the afternoon, if 
she would make it up by coming earlier and 
staying later. When asked the reason for this 
request, she said: 

“T got a sick man at my house. I use’ to know 
| his mammy w’en he wuz a baby. Fac’, we 
b’longed to de same w’ite folks an’ wuz raised on 
| de same plantation. Ile’s ben away a long time, 
| an‘ he’s come back to de ole neighbo’hood, an’ all 
| his folks wuz gone, so I done tol’ ’im I’d take keer 
|o’ ‘im till he got well. He gits out’n his head 
oncet in a w’ile, an’ my niece Sally is too 
; young ter be lef’ ‘lone wid ’im all de time. It 
. ain’ nothin’ ketchin’, for the doctuh says so.’’ 

“What doctor has he had?” I asked. 

“Doctuh Hay, suh. Ile’s ben to see ’im 
twice, an’ he’s comin’ agin dis evenin’.”” 

My wife gave her the required permission. 
We asked her, from time to time, how the sick 
man was getting along. For a while she seemed 
to think he was mending, but later her answers 
were not reassuring. She took a warm interest 
in the patient, and we thought she must have 
loved his mother very much, for she seemed quite 
sad at times, and we knew of nothing else to mar 
her usual serenity. 

Doctor Hay was called to our house one day 
to see my wife. Before leaving the house after 


I thanked my kind informant, and the next all de w’ite folks to do; an’ co’se it’s nach’ul | his visit, he spoke of Aunt Mimy’s guest. 


“By the way,’’ he said, “I have a very inter- 


introduced into our sitting-room by way of the | ’em, for dey wuzn’ raise’ dat-a-way. W’at dese | esting case down here on the road, at your 
back stairs, which must have been of unusual young cullud folks wants to do, is to git out’n | cook’s house. It isa young mulatto, of unusually 
width to accommodate her. I was indeed some-| heah an’ go to de No’th, whar Tom says dey’s | fine physique and more than average intelli- 
mentioned to one of them, a gentleman of position | what frightened at her bulk, and she seemed to | plenty o’ room an’ plenty o’ money, an’ dey kin | gence — just the kind of man who, with fair 


surmise the direction of my thoughts. 

“Yas, suh,” she said, “I know I’m big, but 
I’m a mighty light eater. You see I’ve done 
| got my growth, an’ it doan’ take much ter keep 
| me up.” 
| Our interview was satisfactory. We were 
pleased with Aunt Mimy. She seemed neat, 
respectful and intelligent. Her skill had been 
vouched for, and we engaged her to cook for 


have a chance like other folks.”’ | 
Some months later the subject came up again, 
I have forgotten in just what connectiom 
“How’s your son Tom getting along?” I! 
, asked. ‘Has he run his railroad into the hands | 
of a receiver yet?" | 
She did not understand my last allusion, so she | 
answered only the first question. 
“He's gittin’ along fine, suh, climbin’ up de 


opportunities and some strength of character, 
might have been of some use in the world. But 
he took a wrong turn somewhere, and dissipation 
and disease have simply used him up. He is 
practically dying of debility; he hasn’t vitality 
enough left to recruit his losses. 

“It’s a queer case, too, in other respects. 
Occasionally the man is delirious, and from his 
ravings, one can imagine what a variety of 





McAdoo, whose place you have bought, and | us at the wages she named, which seemed to us; ladder ev’y yeah he stays at de No’th. He’s | experiences he has undergone. He would seem 


it back, took it as tenderly and held it as care- 
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to have been a hotel bell-boy, a sleeping-car 
porter, and an attendant ina gambling den. But 
the most curious phase of his delirium is a 
constant fear of pursuit, as if he had escaped 
from prison and were afraid of recapture. Poor 
creature! In just about ten days he will be 
confined in a narrow cell from which there will 
be no escape.” 

One day, a week or two later, Aunt Mimy did 
mot appear in the morning at the usual hour, but 
sent word by her niece that her guest had died 


the night before, and asked that we excuse her | 


for a day or two, to attend to the preparations 
for the funeral. 

Of course we acquiesced, and Aunt Mimy’s 
young assistant did the kitchen work until her 
return. 

Early next morning Aunt Mimy came up to 
the house. Her eyes were swollen with weeping, 
and we sympathized with her distress, which we 
imagined grew out of the natural tenderness of 
her heart, either at the mere presence of death, or 
at the loss of the son of her old friend. 

“I come up to ast you an’ Mis’ Annie if you 
had any objections to my buryin’ de young man 
-w’at died at my house in de ole plantation 
buryin’-groun’ over yondeh on de hill?” 

‘There was an old burying-ground on the place, 
where the slaves of former days had laid their 
tired limbs to rest when their long day of toil was 
over. It was surrounded by a dilapidated picket 
fence, and overgrown with weeds and long grass, 
amid which, here and there, a sunken place or a 


rotting headboard showed the purpose for which | 


the enclosure had been used. I did not much 
like the idea of making further interments there, 
and I suppose Aunt Mimy read the objection in 
my eyes. 

“His gran’mammy use’ to b’long on dis planta- 
tion, suh, an’ all his folks is buried dere, an’ I 
know he wouldn’ res’ easy in his grave ’less’n he 
‘wuz laid ’longside of ’em.” 

1 reluctantly gave the required consent, and 
she thanked me effusively and went away some- 
what comforted. The funeral took place the 
next day and was largely attended by the colored 
people, with the usual melancholy delight of 
their race in mortuary exercises. We could see 
the cortége wind across the field in the distance, 
until it reached the low hill where ashes were laid 
to ashes and dust to dust. 

Aunt Mimy came back to work the morning | 
after the funeral. She was very quiet during the 
rest of the week, and sad of face. Once or twice 
my wife found her weeping softly in a corner of 
the kitchen, but respecting her grief, appeared 
not to notice it. 

On Sunday afternoon of the next week, my 

wife and I took a walk over to the old burying- 
groumi. We did not speak as we approached it, 
and our progress over the soft earth made no per- 
ceptible noise. Before we reached the ruined 
fence, and while yet cutside of the fringe of trees 
and bushes that surrounded it, we heard the 
sound of low sobs which seemed to come from 
some one inside of the enclosure. 

We drew softly near, and peered through the 
bushes. Our old cook, dressed in the deepest 
black, had thrown herself across the low mound 
of a newly made grave, in an attitude of utter 
abandonment. 

“Oh, my po’ boy!’’ she said between her sobs, 
unconsciously borrowing almost the words of an 
ancient Hebrew king, who had a wayward son. 
“Oh, my po’ boy, my po’ Tom, why couldn’ you 


stay wid yo’ po’ ole mammy? She’d’a’ wukked | 


for you, she’d ’a’ hid you, she’d ’a’ died for you— 
O Tom, my po’ boy, my po’ boy!” 

We stepped softly away so as not to intrude 
upon her grief, and after that, we asked her no 
more about her son. 





Unchanged. 


WELL-KNOWN poet 
tells a story of the first 
time he ran away from 
home. He had been 
deeply offended by some- 
thing done in the house- 
hold, and he decided to 
quit forever a place 
where he was 50 little 
appreciated. 
So he took a last long 
look at the old place— 
Jooked at the barn, the pump, the chickens, the 
pig, the door-step, the path to the back gate. 
Every glance was a farewell. He wandered out 
into the wide, wide world. That is to say, he 
went down the road. He walked until he came 
toa great and dark forest. There had been days 
when it had been merely Hanson’s grove, and in 
easy walking distance from his home. But on 
this day it was weary leagues away, and he 
entered its sad shade with the feeling that he had 
renounced all joy. 

Hours went by. Happier folk ate tea in their 
homes. The wanderer brooded alone, and saw 
the black night come along like a fierce anaconda 
and swallow everything. He heard the night 





silence. He had immeasurable thoughts, and: 


had the painful delight of feeling himself grow 
old. 
But as the world lay in silence better feelings 


came tohim. He felt that he had been selfish in| 


thinking only of his offence. How would they 
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be able to live Without him at home? Was it 
not his duty to step across the awful gulf that 
yawned between him and those he had once 
loved, and forgive them, and return to comfort 
them? Withagenerosity which almost staggered 
him, he left the gloom of the forest and returned 
along the wild paths of the world to the old 
familiar spot —which he had not laid eye upon 
for three mortal hours! 

He entered his house. His father was reading, 
his mother sewing, his sister at her studies. No 
one looked up. No one spoke. His coming 


made no sensation. He had returned from the 
wilderness and no one was interested. His heart 
swelled to bursting with injured vanity, and just 
at the moment when tears appeared to be a 
necessity, the fat Maltese entered the room, and 
with more compassion than her betters, came 
and rubbed her length affectionately against the 
boy’s legs. 

He heaved a sigh,—such a sigh as wayfarers 
know,—and said, in a tone of solemn remi- 
niscence: 

“I see you have the same old gray cat!” 





HIE Dugan domicile is fifty yards from the 
T end of the railroad bridge, but the Dugan 
hillside to the mud-flats, where the ducks and the 
little Dugans wade and sun themselves all the 
summer-time. The railroad bridge, which is a 
viaduct more than a mile long, carries the track 
across the valley far above the shining water, and 
often the high arches in the distance are hidden 
from the little Dugans by the blue smoke that 
drifts thinly down the valley from the mills where 
Mr. Dugan works. In the morning the little 
Dugans carry his dinner-pail as far as the end 
of the bridge, which gives him a short cut to the 
mills, although he defies the railway company’s 
Tules when he resorts to it. 

At the edge of the bridge Dugan always sends 
his children back to the cabin, for the bank goes 
down in very precipitous fashion to the river-bed 
from the high abutments. But Johnny Dugan, 
the eldest boy, often ventures on the bridge to 
throw stones at the blue glass insulators on the 
last telegraph-pole—the top of that pole is almost 
on a level with the track on the bridge, and its 
base is eighty feet below, close by the stone 
abutment. Johnny feels brave to stand where 
he can glance down the tall white pole to where 
the Dugan ducks are paddling in the puddles 
| and his own small tracks are visible in the 
adjacent mud. 

Johnny Dugan and the Barry 

boys had spent many pleasant 
hours, one April day, throwing 
stones at the insulators, when 
they were canght in the act by 
big Ed Conlin, the telegraph - 
company’s lineman, the man of 
wonderful spurs and leg-straps. 
No doubt they would have 
noticed his approach and escaped 
recognition, as usual, had they 
not been lost in admiration of 
Jimmy Barry, who had at last 
succeeded in breaking one of the 
insulators. Ed Conlin promptly 
called on Mrs. Barry, who 
“blarneyed” him wisely, and 
then on Mrs. Dugan, who hap- 
pened to be in an irate mood, and 
so gave him the rough side of 
her tongue and ordered him off 
the place. Then Ed vowed that 
| if he ever found Johnny Dugan 
on the bridge he would throw 
him into the Dugan duckpond ; 
after which nothing but enmity 
could rule between the Dugans 
and Western Union. And rule 
it did— until one May morning 
after a heavy rain. 

The rain had made the gully 
along the track a roaring torrent 
of muddy water. The river itself, 
from previous freshets, was high 
over the flats. And Johnny was 
on the end of the bridge, pelting 
the insulators and keeping an 
eye on all roads by which any | 
sectionhand or lineman might 
approach. 

Such was the situation when 
something went wrong with the 
telegraph-pole that had suffered so many assaults, 
It suddenly fell toward the bridge, so that the 
top red cross-arm was close to the ends of the 
ties. There the wires held it. Johnny peered 
down and made out that the earth had been 
washed away from the base of the pole by the 
stream from the ditch. Two of the wires had 
broken under the strain. 

“Hi, kids!” cried Johnny to his mates, who 
were. hunting for car-seals among the cinders. 
: “We can get the glasses!”” 

The others came up to inspect, but the humming 
| wire and the great white pole that extended from 
| their feet to the flat below awed them. Johnny 

alone was undaunted ; greed possessed him wholly 
| as soon as he saw that the top row of insulators 
| were loose and free of wire. 

“Huh, you kids afraid!” cried he. 
to get the whole row.” 

Johnny secured a short board and carefully 
laid it from the bridge to the cross-arm of the 
telegraph-pole. He tried his weight on the board 
and then slid out until he could grasp the pole 





“I'm going 


front yard straggles all the way down the ; 
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with his legs and arms. Then ne reached for the 
glass insulators. 

“Hi, Johnny, the sectionmen are coming!”" 
sang out Jimmy Barry. 

As Johnny made a hasty swing around the 

























““THE LINEMAN, SEATED ON THE 
CROSS-ARMS, 


WAS PAYING OUT THE ROPE.” 


pole to get back to the bridge, his fright at being 


discovered vanished in greater terror, for the. 


telegraph-pole lurched, another wire snapped, 
and the big stick swung out until it hung at an 
angle of sixty degrees toward the river, with 
Johnny clinging desperately to the cross-arm, 
eighty feet from the swirling brown water and 
twenty feet from his frightened companions on the 
bridge. As the pole stopped careening, Johnny 
gave one frightened glance downward and then 
turned a white, freckled face toward the bridge. 

“Run, fellers!”” he shouted weakly, and up 
the track the trio flew. 

Ed Conlin and one of the sectionmen were 
coming down the track, looking for the cause of 
Western Union’s trouble, and when he saw the 
boys hurrying away, he suspected them. 

“Get out!” he shouted. “If I catch you here 
again, I’1—” But just then he saw Johnny 
Dugan far out on the tremulous pole. 

“How’d he get there?” said the staring 
sectionman. 

Big Ed Conlin did not stop to explain. In 
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three bounds he reached the bridge, looked down, 
and saw the treacherous water swirling around 
the base of the pole. How long would it remain 
upright ? 

“Tell him to slide down,” said the sectionman. 

“‘He’s too little. The water might catch him 
below and carry him away,” said Ed Conlin. 
“Hang on, sonny! Don’t be scared!’’ 

Then he rushed through the Dugan cabbage- 
| patch to the well and cut the rope from the 
spindle, and got back to the bridge before the 
; Barry boys had half aroused the mothers with 
their clamors. 

Out on the bridge, the lineman made a noose 
and prepared to cast it over the pole. But he 
thought better of it. “‘No, can’t do that,’’ he 
said, briefly. ‘We could never swing that pole 
shoreward or keep the lad from being knocked 
off if she hit the bridge.” 

“That’s so,” said the sectionman, staring at 
Johnny Dugan’s red stockings. ‘“She’d break 
this rotten rope snip-snap.” 

He stared down at the yellow tide of the river, 
; and just then Mrs. Dugan’s wails and the chil- 
dren’s chorus came faintly down the track. 

“I’m going to climb the pole,” said Ed Conlin, 
thinking of how Dugan would be coming across 
the bridge that evening looking for Johnny and 
the others. “I’m going to climb it if the whole 

concern goes into the river. You 
come down the bank and catch 
him if it falls near shore.” 

Over the bank went Ed Conlin 
and the sectionman, alongside of 
Burns, the policeman, who had 
Tun across lots to see what the 
matter was. They scrambled 
down the soft hillside close to 
the stone abutment, and out 
through the water at the base of 
the pole. There Ed Conlin 

, tightened the cumbrous straps 
around his legs and glanced up 
at Johnny Dugan, silent as a 
squirrel on his lofty perch, with 

his jacket blowing out like a 

woful signal of distress. 

“Ed, lad,” said the section- 
man, “ye’ll never get ashore 
again in that current with them 
iron togs on ye, if it falls, and I 
think it will.” 

“With the rope’s help, Dugan’s 
boy may,” said the lineman. 
Then Ed sunk his spurs into the 
white, soft wood and went up, 
carrying the well-rope with him, 

while Burns and the sectionman waited 
nervously and watched the débris drift by under 
the stone arches. Up went the lineman with 
exasperating deliberation, stopping occasionally 
to adjust the rope and glance downward. 

“He’s a cool one,’’ said the sectionman to the 
policeman. 

“Let's hold the pole up for all we are worth,” 
replied Burns. 

Then they braced themselves against the 
trembling stick, thinking how futile would be 
their efforts when its eighty odd feet crashed 
over and threw Johnny Dugan and the lineman 
half-way out to the first stone pier of the bridge. 

After a while Johnny felt the steady movement 
of the spurs, and the men below heard his quaver 
of fear and Ed Conlin’s deep voice telling him 
not tomind. The pole was pressing against their 
bruised shoulders, and they struggled mightily 
against it, and at last its base seemed to be 
pushing from them through the oozing mud. 
Then the sectionman shouted to Ed Conlin to 
slide. 

“Tle’ll never slide without Dugan’s boy,” said 
Burns. “I know Conlin.” 

The two heard a cry, and Mrs. Dugan came 





scrambling down the bank. “Johnny, Johnny, 
my darlin’!” she was gasping, and the section- 
man, glancing up, saw Johnny sliding swiftly 
down the pole, with rope under his arms, while 


the lineman, seated on the cross-arms, was 
paying out the rope. As Johnny neared the 
waiting arms, Ed Conlin dropped the rope and 
clasped the slender pole, for the tall shaft had 
now swung with his weight toward the water 
and was coming slowly down. 

The sectionman grasped Johnny Dugan and 
threw him far up among the muddy bushes. 
Then he darted back from the base of the pole, 
which was tearing up a great hole in the soft 
bank. It came heavily down with a mighty 
splash on the sullen water, with the lineman 
clinging like a cat half-way up its white sides; 
and then, while all except the butt was buried in 
the yellow flood, the sectionman dived out along 
the side with the rope in his hands. 

“Cracky!” said the policeman. 
coming up?” 

But out of the troubled water Ed Conlin’s 
steel-clad boots rose to view, and the sectionman 
was after them in frantic haste. He had the rope 
around the lineman in a minute, and by the time 
the pole was moving toward its rush under the 
arch, Ed Conlin himself, covered with mud, and 
his face bleeding from numberless scratches, was 
sitting weakly among the alder-bushes, with the 
sectionman cutting the straps from his ankles. 

“Well, wouldn’t that beat ye!” said the 
policeman, with enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” said Ed Conlin, “but keep the Dugan 
boys off the bridge after this!” 

CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON. 


“Is he ever 
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The advantage which the practical man! 
often has over the theorist is amusingly shown 
in the account which Prof. John Trowbridge of : 
Harvard gives on another page, of his first survey. 
In this number, too, “Cupid” Haven is intro- 
duced to our readers. He will appear again as 
chief figure in other stories by Mr. Merwin, and 
should be a favorite, for this honest and plucky 
young student is worthy of friendship and 
emulation. 




















The bicycle, the automobile, and the use 
of rubber tires upon family carriages are great 
helpers in the good roads movement. America’s 
railroad system is so complete that this country 
has rather neglected its highways, by comparison 
with the older countries of the world, but influ- 
ences are now at work which promise to effect 
great changes. pre 


A bill recently passed by the Ohio Legis- 
lature provides that in the absence of a contract 
agreement, women shall be paid the same wages 
as men. In the attempt to enforce a similar 
law in Kansas last year, many women lost 
good positions. Wages, in the case of both men 
and women, are regulated by something more 
powerful than legislation: to wit, conspicuous 
effectiveness. eae 

The Samoan treaty was ratified by the; 
Senate with scarcely any opposition—with none, 
in fact, which involved principle. So this coun-; 
try has become possessed of one large island and j 
several small ones, five thousand or more miles 
distunt from the continent of North America, the | 
very names of which few of us know how to 
pronounce. It shows what an excursion into the 
world we have made in the last three years. 

Readers of Dickens will recall the cure 
for a cold used by Mrs. Nickleby, and described | 
by that loquacious person us most extraordinary. | 
The remedy was first employed the day after | 
Christmas, and by the middle of the following | 
April the cold was gone. If only one-half of the | 
eure-alls proposed by bills pending in Congress 
and in the state legislatures could be expected 
to accomplish their purpose with like magical 
efficiency ! nes 

Although charges of wanton cruelty have ; 
been made by Boer against Briton and by Briton 
against Boer, the contest thus far has been | 
marked by chivalrous humanity on both sides 
when the fury of battle has left its stricken 
victims to be succored by their foes. In Boer 
operating camps and hospitals, as in the British, 
no discrimination was shown between friend and 
foe. Common suffering has appealed to common 
humanity, enmities have been forgotten, and the 
same pitying kindness and tender care extended 
to one as to the other. 

A few years ago a landowner made his 
neighbor tear down and rebuild a four-story 
block because it overreached six inches into the 
next lot. A still more selfish contention concerns 
the proprietorship of five inches of space three | 
hundred feet above the sidewalk. The bringer 
of the suit declares that a neighboring cornice 
projects five inches over his own modest roof, 
and he claims large damages therefor. For once 
Doctor Hale's “look up and not down’’ seems at 
fault. Thackeray’s irony is more apt: “If your | 
neighbor’s foot obstructs you, stamp on it; and 
do you suppose he won’t take it away ?”” 


The census enumerator's lot is not, 
wholly happy, even in his and our own land; 
but compared with that of his brother official in | 
Puerto Rico, it is an enviable one. There he 
not infrequently has to invent or evolve Christian 
names for those who never had any, or who have 
forgotten them, if they ever had. And fancy his 
perplexity when, after asking a woman her age, 
he is told that so many years have elapsed since 
she “was pretty’’—her particular age when her , 
beauty was conspicuous being a matter of mere 
conjecture. When the same query is propounded | 
to a man, it is usually followed by a perplexed : 
grin. The omnipresent small boy is of course at 
hand on these occasions, and beholding him, the | 
relieved native will cheerfully aver, as he points | 
toward him, that he ‘‘was as tall as that boy at 
the time of the ‘San Filipe hurricane!’ ” Thus 
it happens that in striving to attain approximate 
correctness in statements of ages, the word 
“about” is in frequent use in the census records 
of Puerto Rico. 





A Yukon mail-carrier writes to the' 
general superintendent at San Francisco, telling 
how he has had to sacrifice “celerity,” one of the 
requirements of the “star’’ postal service, to 


“safety” in some recent experiences. On his ; 
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| to the bottom in an ice-jam, he says, every man 


thereabouts feels certain that at least a dozen of 


his letters were in that particular pouch. So| 


this carrier waited a favorable opportunity, 
which came on November 6th, when his party 
started forth at daylight. They made ten miles 
before sundown, having two sleds loaded with 


, three hundred pounds each drawn by dogs. The: 


ice was piled so high in some places that they 


best foreign customers of the American farmer. 
Every one knows that Great Britain and its 
colonies buy more American farm products than 
any other country, but not every one, perhaps, 
knows that Great Britain alone buys more than 
all the rest of the world combined. ‘This is 
true, not in exeeptional years only, but in the 
average for a period of years. Adding Canada 
‘and other British dependencies, British buyers 


| men sacred, and touches with its own peculiar | This is not written boastfully, but for the 


j not discussing business or the weather, but are | 


lor are wondering whether the demand of the 


{in the Philippines. The views expressed may 


had to chop a passage through it rather than 
attempt to go over. These are some of the 
difficulties that Uncle Sam’s servants in the 
postal service have to surmount. 


have taken three-fifths of all the products that 
the American farmer has marketed abroad for 
the last five years. Gemnany comes next, but 
that country takes only one-fifth as much as 
“Greater Britain;” France, which comes next, 
buys only half as much as Germany. 

Sentiment, of course, does not enter directly 
into these trade relations. The foreign customer 
buys American goods because he likes them 
better, or because he can get them cheaper than 
those of other countries, not because of personal 
regard for the producer. Yet, in the long run 
trade relations promote friendliness, and nations 
which do much buying and selling together 
become better acquainted in the process. 


THE KING'S MINISTER. 


That man fs great and he alone, 
‘Who serves a greatness not his own. 


Owen Meredith. 
a ee 


Beloved by all the World. 


LIST of those who contributed toward , 
the building of Phillips Brooks House ; 
at Harvard has been published recently. 

More than five hundred names appear thereon ; 
but far more remarkable than the number of 
contributors are the geographical distribution, 
the differences in station and occupation, and the 
variety, even in nationality, of those who helped 
to create this beautiful memorial. It is by these 
things that the real extent of Phillips Brooks’s 
influence is to be measured. 

Contributions came from England and Scot-| 
land; from China, Japan, Turkey and South | everywhere else. If the boys and girls in 
America; from all parts of the United States— | the United Kingdom grow up without 
the great cities of the Eastern seaboard and the "having books and papers to read which will give 
little mining camps of the West. They came them clear ideas of what is going on in the world, 
from all the learned professions, from business they will become men and women with a narrow ; 
men, from journalists, from army officers, from . range of thought. 
high dignitaries of the church in England and | There is no paper in England that resembles 
high officials of the British government; from in any respect The Companion. There are 
Sunday schools, and even from a club of little | weekly pictorial prints for young people, with 
boys. stories of adventure and silly jokes, but there is 

Phillips Brooks himself once said: “There is} no journal that opens a window through which 
a ministry which is all the more personal because | all the members of the household, in town and 
of its broad humanness; a ministry, which, | country, can louk out upon the great world and 
beginning with the sacredness of man, counts all ' get a glimpse of the history of the times. 


——__«ee a3 


IN THE NIGHT. 


Stars are steady and sure to stay— 
God 1s watching forever and aye. 


Will Carleton. 
————_<e+—____ 


A Glimpse of the World. | 
HE boy is father to the man in England as | 





pressure upon each, the lives of strong men and | purpose of reminding the readers of this journal 
little children, of women and boys and girls, of ‘of the advantages which they enjoy. A well- 
working people and people of idle lives, of saints . known English writer of books for boys recently 
and sinners, as the rain and dew of God, which | lamented the lack of a journal like The Com- 
water the earth, feed both the oak-tree and the | panion in the United Kingdom. American 
violet.”” boys and girls, he remarked, receive from that 

Such a ministry was his. The Phillips Brooks | journal a good practical education in the work of 
House commemorates it, witnessing to the truth | the world of which young people in England are 
of his own declaration that “the best minister is sorely in need. The effect of such literature as 
simply the fullest man.” is supplied to English boys in cheap leaflets 
and story-papers, he held to be narrowing and 
unwholesome. 

The insular character of the English people has 
been a standing reproach for generations. They 
know their own affairs, but take little note of 
what is going on in other countries. Charles 
Reade, in one of his novels, playfully illustrated 
this English trait by a diagram of the world as 
the country squire was in the habit of looking at 
it. The county or shire covered the full page; 
there was a small outline of Great Britain and 
Ireland on one side, and in a corner was a tiny 
ball representing the world. 

Readers of The Companion are not allowed 
to grow up with so narrow a range of vision. 
From their window-seat they look out upon the 
wide world with its manifold interests and 
unceasing progress. 


One Kind of Expansion. 
STRIKING change is noticeable in this 
country in the average citizen—the person 
whom the English describe as “the man 
in the street.” 

If one indulges in a legitimate kind of eaves- 
dropping in the street-car, the suburban train, 
and other public places, he will often be surprised 
to find that the men whose talk he overhears are | 


explaining why they sympathize with the British 
or the Boers; or are debating the rights of neu- + 
trals in war time; or are exchanging views about | 
the latest manifestations of Russian diplomacy ; 


United States for “‘an open door” in China car- 
ries with it the necessity of leaving the door open : 
be based on imperfect information, or may imply | The Drift of State Legislation. 
crude notions of international law, but they — HERE is ordinarily no concert of action 
are often carefully considered and spoken with among state legislatures. Nevertheless 
sincere conviction. similar conditions produce similar results ; 
This kindling of eager interest among Ameri-| and a comparison of the more important laws 
cans in questions which once would hardly have enacted in the several states makes it possible to 
been given serious thought is a symptom. It) trace certain controlling influences, and to ascer- | 
shows that the average American has a wider | tain what ideas are uppermost in the minds of | 
horizon than he used to have. He realizes the | legislators. 
importance of international politics, and feels| The place which the “trust” issue, for example, 
that his own country has come to stand in new | holds in the public mind is shown by the fact 





relations to them. : that twenty-nine states and territories now have 
The Companion, in September, 1598, pre- | laws which are intended to restrict or prohibit i 


dicted that one result of the war with Spain 
would be “a broadening and sobering influence” 
upon the public mind. The prediction already 
has been realized in a marked degree. There is 
room for a variety of opinions upon territorial 
expansion; but the expansion in intelligence, in 
keenness of interest, and in the sense of inter- 
national sympathies and responsibilities which is 
going on is a subject for congratulation. 


—_—_-o-___. 


The Farmer's Foreign Customers. 


AST year foreign customers bought nearly 
thirteen hundred million dollars’ worth of 
American goods—four times as much as 

they bought thirty years ago. The American 
manufacturer is finding every year a larger 
foreign market for his wares, but the lion’s share 
of the foreign trade still falls to the American 
farmer. Last year, of every ten dollars paid for 


arrival from the trip up Forty-Mile River, he | American products abroad, something more than 
found the Yukon jammed with huge eakes of: six dollars went to pay for meat, breadstuffs, 
ice, which it was unsafe to cross because of the | cotton and other products of the farm. 

great holes through which a man or mail-pouch | A comparative statement, recently prepared by 
might easily fall. Whenever any mail has gone ; the Agricultural Department, shows who are the 


trusts. Nine of the laws were enacted last year; : 
those of Arkansas, Michigan, Missouri and 
| Texas were especially stringent. ; 
On the other hand, New Jersey and Delaware . 
encourage combinations of capital by fixing low | 
| incorporation fees. Delaware, last year, under- : 
| bid New Jersey by fixing the fee at only fifteen 
; cents for each thousand dollars of capital, as 
| compared with twenty cents in New Jersey. 
The increasing popularity of inheritance taxes | 
;as a source of public revenue is shown by the | 
fact that twenty states now levy such taxes in | 
some form. Michigan, Wisconsin and Missouri 
adopted the system in 1899, 
; Other features of last year’s state legislation 
are of general interest. Wisconsin followed the 
}example of Massachusetts in adopting a law | 
{for the registration and regulation of lobbyists. 
North Carolina followed the example of Ken- | 
tucky in constituting a partisan election board, 
in control of all the election machinery. Tllinois 
established free employment bureaus in cities of 
more than fifty thousand, and Missouri in cities 
of more than one hundred thousand inhabitants. | 
The cyclist wheels his way triumphantly 
through the legislatures. Among the measures 
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in which his influence is traceable is the appoint. 
ment of a good-roads commission in Pennsylvania, 
the creation of a state highway commissioner in 
Vermont, and laws providing either for the 
construction or protection of bicycle paths in at 
least seven states. 


————_~o + ___ 


“ As Bad as Can Be.” 


“CNIR,” said Dr. Samuel Johnson to his faith. 
ful Mr. Boswell, in the year 1783, “Tq 
as soon hav a man break my bones ag 

talk to me of public affairs, internal or external, 

I have lived to see things all as bad as they can 

be.” 

Doctor Johnson spoke after the manner and 
with the motive of the people who, in our own 
hopeful and optimistic country, are expressively 
called “calamity howlers ;” yet the remark which 
we have just quoted has its optimistic side. One 
who believes that things are ‘‘as bad as they can 
be’’ at least has the ground for hope that they 
may become better, since they can grow no 
worse. Asa matter of fact, things became very 
much better in England than they were in 1783, 

However, if no good men bad been willing in 
England to talk of public affairs, and if none 
had recognized the elements of improvement in 
conditions which existed, things would probably 
have gone from bad to worse. The hopeless 
pessimist in politics, who turns his back on the 
business, the ideas and the political struggles of 
his fellow-men, will certainly never help things to 
be better. 


—— 0 


American Weaknesses. 


ERIOUS European students of America find 
Many things to admire in this country, and 
they also find here amusing peculiarities, 

Recently an intelligent study of America,—the 
result of a sojourn in this country,—by Herr A. 
Oppel, of Bremen, has been published in the 
“Annales de Géographie” of Paris. 

The riches, grandeur and brilliant prospects of 
our country, and the energy and peculiar gener- 
osity of our people, are dwelt upon admiringly and 
at length by the author, who finds, nevertheless, 
that along with the virtues of our people there 
go certain weaknesses, which he traces to the 
grandiose scale upon which everything in this 
country has been drawn by nature. 

“America,” says Herr Oppel, “reveals in its 
natural phenomena a vastness of proportions and 
a perfection of form which nowhere in the world 
find a higher expression. These characteristics 
of the country itself have led the people to set up 
as a necessary object, in everything that they 
possess or pursue, the maximum of size and 
intensity. ‘The first, the biggest, the largest in 
the world’—these are expressions whieh one 
hears on every side and in every connection. 
‘Unrivalled, unsurpassed, unequalled’—these are 
the adjectives which the newspapers, the pro- 
spectuses, the puffs, employ to satiety. 4 

“It Is only with a genuine feeling of distress 
that an American consents to say of anything, ‘It 
1s the second largest in the world!’ ” 

Herr Oppel finds another grave fault in the 
character of our people, which he also traces 
to the passion for bestowing largely due to the 
general bigness and prodigality of the continent. 
When several Americans find themselves together 
at a restaurant or bar,—and bars are found from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific,—it apparently becomes 
necessary at once for every one of them to spend 
more money than his neighbor. And with this 
system of “treating” come drunkenness, corrup- 
tion, ruin. Prohibition of the sale of all liquors Is 
only a natural reaction from this highly hurtful 
system of competition in the dispensing of & 
tempting poison. 

Herr Oppel writes without hostility, and with 
evident and sincere admiration for our country 
and our people; and the weaknesses which he 
describes are unquestionably present In the 
American character. To acknowledge them Is 
the first step to their correction. 


———__+e+ 





Friends of Genius. 


N a recently published life of Humboldt, it is 

| stated that he was too much occupied with 

scientific researches to make money or look 
after the practical comforts of life. 

On one occasion he was dining with a rich 
banker in Berlin, and contrary to his wont, was 
silent and anxious. His host inquired the cause 
of his depression. 

Humboldt replied: “I heard yesterday that the 
house in which I have lived for thirty years 1s for 
sale. The site is valuable and the house will be 
torn down, no doubt, to make way for a business 
block. It is my home, and very dear to me. | 
never can feel that any other house in this world 
is home.” 

The banker made some courteous reply, and 
turned the conversation. A moment later he 
scribbled a line upon a card and gave it to a 
waiter. Toward the end of the dinner he received 
an answer. Turning to his guest, he sald, in low 
yoice: “I have just learned that I am the owner 
of the house in which you live. I will retain It 
only on condition that you remain in it as long as 
you live.” 

Dr. Isaac Watts, the writer of some of the 
finest hymns in the English language, received a3 
delicate consideration from another wealthy man. 
The clergyman’s health broke down, and he was 
invited by Sir Thomas Abney to spend a week in 
his country house. When the week was ended 
and the trunks were packed for departure, they 
were carried to a suite of rooms which had been 
refurnished for Doctor Watts, and which he was 
urged to consider as hls home. He-remained in 
them, an honored guest, for thirty-six years. 

In medieval times it was the custom for great 
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princes, or even wealthy barons, to entertain 
scholars or artists as their guests during life. 
The man who worked with his brain was supposed 
to have no time to earn money, and the man with 
much wealth held it to be an honor to provide for 
his necessities. 

A remnant of this old custom remains in England 
im the pension list for literary men or artists. 
In this country such a custom has never been 
established, the people perhaps agreeing with 
Stevenson, that a man’s first duty is to earn his 
living and support his family, and that if art or 
literature are to be cultivated, it should be at his 
own, rather than the public, expense. 


—_—_++_____ 


DOUBLE AUTHORSHIP. 


When Felix Moscheles was painting what he 
called his shell picture, he became desirous of 
giving it a more specific name, and then it was 
that Robert Browning descended to a pun. 

“Why not,” asked he, “call it more shells by 
Moscheles?” Thereupon he began to quote sym- 
bolic passages from various poems. But none of 
them seemed to fit the case.- That evening the 
painter wrote him to this effect: “Why not, in 
default of any existing poet, write some lines and 
sign an imaginary name, for example, Grelice di 
Napoli?’ Grelice is the Italianized version of 
Moscheles’ first name combined with that of his 
wife. ‘Let him say something of this kind: ‘And 
as I walked along those lovely shores, and 
breathed the air of balmy climes, I, waking, 
dreamt of living forms, that wedded opalescent 
shells; of peace and rest and blissful harmonies.’ ” 

The next day brought Browning’s answer—five 
lines of poetry, signed ‘‘Felix Moscheles:” 


And as I wandered by the happy shore: 
ANd Broathod the sunset air of baliny climes, 
, dreamt of some transcendent shape, 
4 woman’e—framed by opalescent shells, 
Peacefully lulled by Natur monies. 

Later, he sent another version in irregular 
metre, and this was “finally affixed to the picture 
under its title, “The Isle’s Enchantress.” 

When the canvas was to be exhibited, Mos- 
cheles asked permission to sign the verse with 
Browning’s name. 

“Oh, you can’t do that!” said the poet. “They 
are not my verses, they’re yours.” 

“Mine! Why, I couldn’t write verse to save my 
life 











‘Ah, but you did! You sent me the substance, 
and put it into blank verse.” 

Blank verse! Blank astonishment fell upon-the 
painter. He felt like Mollére’s character, who 
was so astounded at being told that he had been 
speaking prose all his life. But in spite of the 
fact that he was a poet, willy-nilly, he succeeded 
in convincing the poet by|trade that the irregular 
metre of the last version entitled it to be signed 
“Robert Browning.” 


——_<+or—_ 


A STORY OF AFRICAN LOVE. 


An amusing incident is quoted by H. T. Finck 
in a recent volume on primitive and curious 
customs, which indicates how easily utilitarian 


considerations may gain the supremacy among | 


Africans. 

A traveller knew a girl named Yanniki, who 
refused to marry a young Kaffir suitor, although 
she confessed that she liked him. 

“J cannot take him,” she sald, ‘as he can offer 
only ten cows for me, and my father wants 
fifteen.” 

The traveller observed that it was not kind of 
her father to let a few cows stand in the way 
of her happiness; but the African damsel did 
not fall in with his sentimental views of the case. 
Business and vanity were to her much more 
important matters than individual preference, and 
she exclaimed excitedly: 

“What! You expect my father to give me away 
for ten cows? That would be a fine sort of a 
bargain! Am I not worth more than Cilli, for 
whom the Tambuki chief paid twelve cows last 
week? I am pretty, I can cook, sew, crochet, 
speak English, and with all these accomplish- 
ments, you want my father to dispose of me for 
ten miserable cows? Oh, sir, how little you 
esteem me! No, no, my father is quite right in 
refusing to yield in this matter. Indeed, in my 
opinion, he might boldly ask thirty cows for me, 
for I am worth that much.” 


—_—__<~e>—_—_—_. 


PREFERRED SPEECH. 


The spirit of love and kindliness to all, which 
pervaded every word and deed of Phillips Brooks, 
did not hinder his keen perception of others’ 
failings and shortcomings, or his own. 

“Why in the world doesn’t Brown write his 
autobiography, and have it published?” said one 
of the bishop’s friends, referring to an incessant 
talker and most egotistical man, who had been 
wasting an hour of the bishop’s precious time by a 
rehearsal of some unimportant happenings. 

“Why, he’d rather tell it, of course,” said the 
bishop; and then like a flash came regret for the 
quickly spoken truth, and he turned on his friend 
with a half-humorous, half-distressed face. 

“What do you mean by asking me such a ques- 
tion as that when I’m off my guard?” he demanded, 
reproachfully. 

—_——__<+e»—__—_ 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


Stories illustrating the power of imagination are 
many. Here is a new one. It comes from a 
recent number of the Psychological Review which 
relates an interesting experiment made by Mr. 
Slosson with the view of demonstrating how easily 
this faculty of imagination may be called into 
play. 

In the course of a popular lecture, Mr. Slosson 
presented before his audience a bottle which he 
uncorked with elaborate precautions, and then, 
watch in hand, asked those present to indicate 
the exact moment at which a peculiar odor was 
perceived by them. Within fifteen seconds, those 
immediately in front of him held up their hands, 
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and within forty seconds, those at the other end | 
of the room declared that they distinctly per- 
ceived the odor. : 

There was an obstinate minority, largely com- 
posed of men, who stoutly declared their inability 
to detect any odor, but Mr. Slosson believes that 
many more would have given in, had he not been 
compelled to bring the experiment to a close 
within a minute of opening the bottle, several 
persons in the front rank finding the odor so 
powerful that they hastily quitted the room. 

The bottle contained nothing but distilled water. | 
It would be interesting to know the effect of the 
explanation on the audience, but this part of the 
story is left to the imagination of the reader. 





THE REPORTER’S REASONING. | 


It is rather an old story that the path of the 
legitimate newsgatherer is seldom made easy by 
laymen, and when a reporter succeeds in rolling a 
rock or two out of his way, his elation—even when 
he has put on editorial !mmortality—should not | 
be condemned without hearing his side of the 
story. A case in point is that related by Sir_ 
Edward Russell, in “That Reminds Me—.” | 


“In the year 1861,” says Sir Edward, “some 
years before I personally knew Mr. Gladstone, I 
saw him one day walking along Church Street, 
Liverpool. I went into the office, saw my chief, 
and told him. 

“He was all excitement. ‘Now is your chance,’ 
said he. ‘Go round to the Town Hall, tell the 
mayor that Mr. Gladstone is staying with his 
brother at Court Hey, and that he must get him 
to speak and to attend a banquet.’ 

This was a strong thing for so Poung A journalist 
to do; but the chief, who never self interposed 
in public affairs, would hear no demur. Russell 
went, and found Mayor Mozley—then an opulent 
banker—nothing loath. All was soon arranged, 
but a few days later Russell’s chief sent him to 
the Town Hall again, having received notification | 
that the mayor wished to seé somebody about the 
reporting of the banquet. | 

“I found the mayor and his son,” says Sir 
Edward, “considering the matter, and they told | 
me that the demand had been so great for places 
that they had come to the conclusion to admit 
only a reporter from the London Times, and one 
reporter to represent the whole Liverpool press. 

“T said, ‘Mr. Mayor, you are, perha 8, scarcely 
familiar with these things, but I must venture to | 
tell you that this won’t do. You Rothe 3 don’t 
know that if a reporter is to report dinner, he | 
must be presen at the dinner as any other of | 


your gue: 

“The mayor looked embarrassed, but his son 
Brandon cut in, ‘Oh, very well: then they can let it 
alone!’ 


“T smiled, and with my best sneer, said, ‘Per- | 
ba 8 there is one person who might not be satisfied 
wi at.’ 


“who? 

“ Mr. Gladstone. You may be under the 
impression, Mr. Brandon ozley. that Mr. 
Gladstone is coming here just to tal Ik to a couple 


of hundred merchants and bankers invited by 
our father. Thatis not so. He would not come 
for that Purpose. He will come here to speak 
to Great Britain and to Europe, and he can only 
do so through the press.’ 

«+Brandon,’ said the mayor, ‘you are 8 little too 
impetuous. There is no deny’ what Mr. Russell 
says ‘We must arrange it” 

d arrange it they did. 


BROTHERLY COUNSEL. 


The more nervous a man 1s, the more he tries 
to say the right thing, and as a rule, the more 
lamentably he fails. It is not always the man who 
attempts to set him right, however, who covers 
himself with glory. 


There is a story told of a certain English curate 
who was afflicted with a painfully nervous tem- 
perament, and whose nervousness was in the 

bit of affecting his tongue and causing him 
to make the most awkward remarks when he 
particularly desired to pay neat compliments to 

ose high In authority or position. 

It happened one day that he had distinguished 
himse yond his wont during a gathering of 
clergymen at an afternoon tea at the bishop's 
palace. On the way home a senior curate took 

to task for his blunders. 

“Look here, Bruce,” said the senior, decidedly, 
“you are a donkey! Why can’t you keep quiet, 
instead of attracting everybody's attention by 
your asinine remarks? You need not be offended. 

’m speaking to you now as a brother —” 

At this point loud laughter interrupted the 
speaker, and for a moment he wondered why. 


MARY’S RECORD. 


A good little girl of olden days was Mary Osgood 
Sumner, whose “Monitor,” or diary, contains a 
plack Hst of her misdoings, which does not dis- 
close any very serious fault, and a white one 
showing what duties she performed. She writes: 


July 8. I left my staise on the bed. 

July 9. Misplaced Sister’s sash. 

July 10. Spoke in haste to my little Sister, spilt 
the cream on the floor in the closet. 

July 12. I left Sister Cynthia’s frock on the bed. 

July 16. I left the brush on the chair; was not 
diligent in learning at school. 

July 17. I left my fan on the bed. 

July 19. I got vexed because Sister was a-going 


to cut my frock. 
Part of this day I did not improve my 


y 
July 22. 
time well. 

July 30. I was careless and lost my needle. 

August 5. 1 spilt some coffee on the table. 

The white list, which is a very long one, shows 
her as saying her catechism, making tarts and 
pudding, and being ‘‘midlin Dhligent.”” 


READY TACT. 


An instance of tact and wit used in an excellent 
cause is given in “War Memories of a Chaplain.” 


One of my chaplain friends was on an army 
transport, going South with officers and men from 
yarious regiments. The officers were playing 
eards in the cabin from morning to night. When 
Sunday came, the chaplain took a good supply of 
reading-matter from his cabin, and was on hand 
with it as the breakfast-table was cleared off, and | 
the officers were getting ready to play cards as | 
usual. Stepping to the head of the table, he said, 
good-naturedly: 

eGentlemen, tracts are trumps to-day, and it’s 
my deal.” 

An right, chaplain,” the officers responded, 

“give us a hand.” 
‘he books and papers were given out. No 
cards were played that day. The chaplain had 
his opportunity unhindered, because he showed 
tact in his way of presenting his case. 





























Sweetness of breath, sound and beautiful teeth and 
gums come only from proper mouth-care. Aubifoam 
takes care of the mouth, % cents a bottle. (Adv. 









Gluten 


The nutritive value of cereal foods 
lies in the amount of glutenous 
matter they contain. It is this ele- 
ment which places them in the flesh- 
forming groupof foods. Wheatcon- | | 
tains the most and rice the least of | | 
this constituent, and the wheat grown 
in the northwest contains the most of 


‘CREAM OF 
WHEAT | 


is this grain freed from surplus starch 
and from the indigestible outer husk, 
making the best of foods for the 
muscle or brain worker. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 
Crescent Bicycle 
for 1900 
is a wheel for 
both 
manufacturer 
and rider 
to be proud of. 
There is no 
standing still in 
the matter of 
Crescent 
excellence. We 
are always 
doing something 
to give 
Crescent buyers 
better value 
for their money. 
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BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS 
MODELS, $60.00. 
ADULTS’ CHAIN 
MODELS, $25.00, 
$26.00 and $35.00. 


cause you did not get 
the genuine. Youbought 
one of the imitations, 
and no imitation will 
hold. Your only safety 
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“ GIRLS’ 
H EAR IT S NAP” MODELS, $25.00. 
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Send for Crescent 
Catalogue. 
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kind. This is the genuine and only real 
Ball and Socket Fastener. You can always 


tell them by this phrase, Q 
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our trade-mark, 
printed in diamond 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


WESTERN WHEEL 

















shaped design on every card of fasteners. SALES DEPT., 
If your dealer send us | 501 N. Wells Street 
his name with : : 
we will send you 8 | Cutcaco. 
and tell you wher 36 Warren Street, 
send 6 cents for New YorK. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
PORTER BROS. & CO., Selling Agents, 
68 Essex St., Boston. 78-80 Worth St., New York. 











cheaper 


than Oil 
Paint, % % 





TIME SPEARE’S PAINT MAN 


He got his idea from seeing this paint on the 
walls and ceilings of the Boston Terminal 
Depot, the largest Railway Station in the 
world, where Asbestine was used exclusively. 

He has found that he or his hired men can 
apply this paint as well asa regular painter, 
and the cost is 75% less than oil paint; and 
since the paint cannot be washed off and is 
otherwise weatherproof, very soon Speare’s 
Paint Man is going to paint his barn with 
Asbestine 
and in spite of the most strenuou 
over 7,000,000 pounds of it were sold 1 


THIS 


has painted his cellar with Asbestine; painted 
it a brilliant white that will not turn yellow 
nor rub off, and it is not affected by dampnes: 
He has made his cellar light and che 
also healthful, for ine destroys disease 
germs. The partitions and wooden posts will 
be much less likel h fire from hot 
, etc., for Asbes is wholly mineral 
nnot burn. He will not have to paint 
lar again for years, for he can wash 
this paint when it gets soiled. 
Asbestine has been severely tested for ten 
tion by oil paints and glue-based wall finis 
Asbestine is a dry Add cold water, and you have ‘oof and weat! 
paint that any one sts { as much as oil paint. Comes r inside, and white and 
16 colors for outside ‘aler for it, or send for color-card ed sample and price-list. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS 00., 369 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. 74 John St., NEW YORK. 9 Milwaukee Ave., CHICAGO. 
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with Hard Coal, Soft Coal, 
Natural or Fuel Gas, Wood, 
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can be used separately, or at 
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half the 
vaking or Toa 
with gas fumes. Majestic Kanges are entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct from all other cooking apparatus, 
Are made of indestructible MALLEABLE IRon and 
Steel, and will last a lifetime propert used. The 
same reliable product as made by this Company the 
ast NINEYEARS. Every range la made air-tight; and no 
gas, smoke or dust can escape—consequently range «oes its work in half the time-with half the fuel. 
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x are made in all atyies and slzes; for coal, gas Or wood, separately : 
A\estle Ranges ana tone all conditinns and every purse, ‘Our Booklet, "A Model 
Kitchen,” SENT FREE! Half the bad couking {s the fault of defective flue and range arrange- 





ment. This Booklet tells how 


kitchen should be arranged to get best results from any range, 
and tells all about Malleable Ir 


and Majestic Ranges. Shall we send it? 
NEW YORK SALESROOM g ) 
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HREY GILBERT 
i py Lewrs Worthington Smith 


ay of Sir Hum- 

phrey Gilbert that, 

sailing the western 
sea, 

The sailors had fears of 
a tempest, but never a 
fear had he; 

“For God is as near by sea as by land,” he said | 

with sturdy cheer, 

And home through the dark to England he bade 

the helmsman steer. 







The two ships plowed the waters, and the heavy 
night grew black, 

The clouds came over the quiet stars and hid them 
with their rack ; 

And through the storm and the darkness each 
ship for the other’s light 

Watched eagerly, but Sir Humphrey went home 
to God that night. 


And whenever a sudden flurry drives my boat 
before the blast, 

I think of that stout old sailor and know, with the 
sky o’ercast, 

That God is as near by sea as by land; and how 
can I feel dismay 

When into His hand my will is given, and for Him 
I go or stay! 


———_<+o»—__ 


God’s Messengers. 


OB DENNETT had been shut up in 
the house for a week, with 
the old doctor in attendance. 
All the village knew that this 
was the third mysterious ill- 
ness which had sent young 
Dennett home from college 
within the last two years. 
The doctor never talked of 
his patients or of their ail- 
ments. 

Bob’s mother, a pale little 
‘woman, who had spent her health and strength 
in earning money to help the boy through college, 
said only that his life was in danger, when ques- 
tioned, and turning her back on the curious 
neighbors, hurried back to his bedside. Strange, 
brutish cries and groans were heard from the 
windows of the sick-room for a few days. Then 
they ceased, and a report spread abroad that 
Dennett was recovering from an attack of 
delirium tremens, and the neighbors, with a 
kindly impulse, asked no more questions of his 
mother. 





Bob was a delicate, nervous lad, weak rather | 


than wicked. He had fallen into the hands of 
some dissipated men at college, who were poison- 
ing his body and soul as a passing amusement. 
It was a joke, they thought, to see the womanish 
boy ‘atoxicatud. 7 

He cried out bitterly to the doctor soon after 
he came to his senses, for he was sincerely 
ashamed and penitent. “I’ve nobody to help 
me!” he moaned. “They talk of God. I’ve 
never seen Him. Why doesn’t He send messen- 
gers, a8 He did in Bible days? The angels 
walked on the earth then, it says. Where is 
God now? Where are they? I am beset by 
this craving for drink. Why can’t He send a 
messenger to me, if I’m worth saving?” 

“You are not worth saving,” said the doctor, 
quietly, “unless you try to save yourself. As 
for God’s angels, the world is full of them. 
Every honest man and good woman is His 
messenger. Your own mother was sent as 
straight from Him to you as any archangel who 
ever brought a message to the world.” 

Bob’s face paled. A new light came into it. 
“You are right. I always took her as a matter 
of course, but I seenow! She is His messenger. 
There have been others, too, who have tried to. 
save my soul.” 

“And others who have tried to lose it,” said 
the old man. ‘You must choose which you will 
hear.”” 

Dennett did choose. He left college to avoid 
his old associates, and began life again in another 
place; and after a hard and trying struggle, he 
conquered his weakness. He often said to his 
companions, with a smile which they did not 
understand, “Don’t despise common, daily life. 
Therein some of us ‘have entertained angels 
unawares,’ ” 





How He Won Them. 


ISHOP WHIPPLE says that when he 
B went into the West to preach, he was 
exceedingly anxious to reach artisans and 
railway operatives, of whom there were hundreds 
in Chicago. He called upon William McAlpine, 
the chief engineer of the Galena railway, and 
asked his advice as to the best way of approaching 
the employés of the road. 

“How much do you know about a steam. 
engine?” said McAlpine. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then,” said McAlpine, “read ‘Lardner’s 
Railway Economy’ until you are able to ask an 
engineer a question about a locomotive, and he 
not think you a fool.” 

The clergyman had the practical sense to see 
the justice of that advice. So he “read up,” and 
in due season went to the roundhouse of the 
Galena railway, where he found a number of 


1 


| in a hard place. 





engineers standing by a locomotive which the 
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firemen were cleaning. He saw that it was a 
Taunton engine with inside connections, and 
asked, at a venture: 

“Which do you like best, inside or outside 
connections ?”” 

This brought out information about steam- 
heaters and variable exhausts, and in half an 
hour he had learned more than his book had ever 
taught him. When he said good-by, he added: 

“Boys, where do you go to church? I have a 
free church in Metropolitan Hall, where I shall 
be glad to see you, and if at any time you need 
me, I shall be glad to go to you.” 

The following Sunday every man was in 
church. 

———<e2—___ 


Prescribing for the Emperor. 


HE responsibilities of a physician are never 
light, but surely one who has to prescribe for 
8 patient whom he may neithor question nor 
touch, and upon whom he hardly dares to look for 
fear of a serious breach of etiquette, finds himself 
This fs the condition of a Chinese 
doctor who is called upon to attend the emperor. 
A Shanghai correspondent of the St. Louls Repub- 
ican gives a curiously interesting story of the 
enforced attendance of Chen Lien-Fang, the most 
celebrated native physician in China, upon the 
emperor. 


In October an imperial edict directed the gov- 
ernors and viceroys to send physicians of distinc- 
tion to the capital, and Chen Lien-Fang was 
ordered to report to the grand council. The 
account of his experience was given by himself. 

A few days after his arrival at Peking he was 
summoned to an audience. That audience was 
certainly formidable. Entering the presence of 
the sovereign on his knees, he crossed the apart- 
ment in that position to the place where the 
emperor and the dowager empress were seated at 
opposite sides of a low table on a dais. 

he emperor looked pale and listless, had a 
troublesome irritation of the throat, and was 
evidently feverish. The empress, who struck the 

hysiclan as an extremely well-preserved and 
telligent woman, seemed solicitous about the 
patient’s health, and careful for his comfort. 

As it would have been a serious breach of 
etiquette for the doctor to ask any questions of 
his majesty, the ompress proceeded describe 
his symptoms, the invalid occasionally signifying 
confirmation by a word or a nod. 

During the monologue the doctor, following the 
customary procedure at imperial audiences, kept 
his eyes fixed on the floor. Finally, at the com- 
mand of the empress, and still kneeling, he was 
permitted to place one hand upon the emperor's 
wrist. This was no feeling of the pulse, but simply 
the contact of the flat of the hand first with one 
side of the wrist and then with the other. This 
accomplished, the empress continued her recital 
of the patient’s sufferings. 

She described the state of his tongue, and the 
symptoms of ulceration in the mouth and throat, 
but as it was not Permissible for the doctor to 
examine these for hi If, he was obliged to make 
the most of a somewhat unprofessional descrip. 
tion. As he pertinently observed, it is difficult 
look at a patient’s tongue when his exalted rank 
compels you to keep your eyes fastened on the 


joor. 
The empress having. concluded her remarks on 
the case, Chen Lien-Fang was permitted to with- 
draw, and to present to the grand council his 
diagnosis, together with advice as to future treat- 
ment. These were subsequently communicated 
officially to the throne. he physician prescribed 
certain tonics of the orthodox native type, and 
suggested the greatest possible amount of mental 
and physical rest. 





America’s First George. 


RIVACY grows dear to those whose every 
P movement is a public event. Our American 

admiral, since his return to the United 
States, has doubtless experienced sensations like 
those often felt by the greatest of our national 
heroes and commanders. 


Washington, says a writer in Faxper's Magazine, 
was not churlish, but he had that preference for 
being unobserved that develops at times into a 
Tongin in a man whose life is Spent in public. 
He quitted the Macomb house on morning of 
August 30,1790, The servants had been instructed 
to steal away at dawn in order to have the gprrlages 
and luggage over the ferry at Paulus Hook by 
sunrise. By candle-light Mrs. Washington, the 
children and the secretaries assembled in the 
morning-room. 

The President entered, pleased with the strat- 
agem. He was enjo: B the prospect of his 
concealed departure. But just then, Immediately 
under the window, the still morning air was 
disturbed by the vigorous blaring notes of an 
artillery band. 

From the highways and byways seurrying 
people appeared, and in a few minutes a thousan 
Fogeling, affectionate eres, were fastened upon 

e door, waiting for their idol to appear. 

“There,” cried the general, in half-comic despair, 
—I cannot think altogether displeased,—“it’s all 
over! We are found out! Well, well, they must 
have their own way!” 

It was the ‘‘general” they waited to see, not the 
President, They lined the roadway from house 
to barge, taking eager note of every movement. 

The thunders of artillery could not drown the 
living shout that rose from the throats of the 
people as Washington was borne off, with the rise 
and fall of the oars gleaming in the cheerful sun. 
His voice trembled as he bade the assembled 
crowd farewell. Although he was chary of appeal 
ing to it, the love of the people never failed to 
move him deeply. 


——_~+e+—____ 


Not Easily Frightened. 


T takes more to win the badge of bravery in 
some countries than in others. The Ethi- 
opian who is deemed worthy to wear in 

battle the lion’s skin that King Menelik of Abys- 
sinia gives to the bravest of his men must be one 
who can go three days without food, fighting the 
while, or journeying over deserts and mountains; 


, one, Moreover, who cares nothing for pain or 


death. In an article on “Menelik and his People,” 
in the Windsor Magazine, Mr. Cleveland Moffat 
refers to a custom that prevails among these men 
after a battle or after warlike manwuvres. 


It is their habit on such occasions to squat on 
the ground in a long line and fire their riffes into 
the air, barrels up, butts between the knees. 
There are no blank cartridges, but balls that 
wound or kill whomsoever they strike in the 
descent. 

A cannon-shot gives the signal, and forthwith 
the firing starts far down the line, rolling nearer 
and nearer till it swells into a roar of musketry 





COMPANION. 


about the emperor himself, then dies away at | 
the farther side; and the bullets come down on 
soldiers or citizens as may be, for this firing is as 
Ukely as not to take place in a crowded city. 

“Would it not be wiser, your majesty,” asked a 
French traveller, aghast at this reckless proce- 
dure, “to use blank cartridges?” 

“Why #0?” asked Menel{k. 

“It would economize rifle-balls and save life,” 
was the answer. 
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He mounted them, and started straight thro h 
the lava stream. The stilts smoked and sizzled, 
but did not burn. ‘The heat was fright! blister: 
ing his face and hands. Summoning up hi endur- 
ance he walked Jeliberately on tor to hasten 
might mean a misstep, and a misstep would 

a fall, and a fall instant death. y ae 

He did not fall, and at last he came near the 
farther edge of the stream. There, to hig great 
joy, he saw people ayalting him. His friends had 
“I do not mind losing a few balls,” replied | come in search of him, an encountering the lava 
Menelik, “if it makes my people despise them.’” stream, had conjectured that he was beyond it. 

The Italians found what these soldiers think of Seeing him Spprosehin) , they met im at its 
Tifle-balls, when they saw them come bounding on wary, cage. As he reached out to them, one of his 
in the charge pierced through and through with | stills burned entirely off, but as he fell he was 
Mauser bullets, and on fighting. At Amba | caught and pulled to the solid round. He was 
Alagul, the battle which preceded the final Italian | somewhat severely but not fatally burned, and in 
disaster, the Italians found out what it means to|a rancher’s house received care and surgical 
fight an army that knows no shoes, but comes at | attention. 
you a your fortified place with toes that can grip 
and cling. 

The Italians were on a hill, rising from a plateau, 
impregnable, as they supposed, on three sides, 
an guarded on the fourth by strong artillery. 
Against these cannon they thought the black men. 
must hurl themselves, and that would be the end 
of them. 

But they reckoned without those black feet, for | 
what the Abyssinians really did was to take the 
hill from the rear, straight up the precipice 
coming stealthily so as to give no alarm; and 


—~<e—____ 


Ignorant of Slang. 


HE talk of the day—current slang, we may 

call it—sometimes means just the opposite 

of what the words themselves plainly 

express. For example, “quite a little” invariably 

means a good deal. There is another current 

phrase which has a paradoxical signification, as 
a story told by a New Orleans paper illustrates, 


In that city there is a college professor, accus- 
tomed, of course, to a learned atmosphere onl a 
who owns several houses. He had attempted 
vain to collect some rent owed to him by a tenant 
named Callahan, At last he sent word to Callahan 
that he was going to evict him, and then, rather 
imprudently, called in person at the house to see 
what effect this threat had produced. 

It chanced that Callahan was not at home, but 
his wife was. She induced the landlord to remain, 
It comes to us every one, say! to him, as he alleged, that her husband 

Life's happiest day, weal be in presently, and would do the landlord 
Nothing can hasten it on, no harm. 

; Before long Callahan arrived, and immediatel 

Nothing can keep tt away. roceeded to ve the professor a very hard beat. 

F The professor had the man and his wife 
called into court, and it at once became an ugly 
feature of the case that the woman had tried to 
allure the landlord into a trap. But she declared 
flatly that she had warned him that her husband 
would give hima whipping when he came in. 

“Now repeat to us,” sald one of the lawyers 
calling the landlord again to the stand, “what 
Mrs. Callahan said to you.” 

“She assured me positively that her husband 
had no intention of maltreating me.” 

“Yes, but what did she say?” 

‘She gave me to understand —” 

“Oh,” sald the judge, “give us her own words.” 


when enough of them had gained the vantage- 
ground behind, they swept down like a wave upon | 
¢ Italians, and the day was won. 





When we see it dawning to us, 

Who cares for yesterday's sorrow? 
‘With such a seal on our lives, 

Who grudges a gray to-morrow? 


———<2_____ 


A Careful Decision. 


HE precise value of relationship in deter- 
mining what degree of intimacy should 


Prevail between strangers was recently | “Very well, sir,” said the landlord. “She said, 
determined “up country” by a decision of Uncle when: ike comes home he won’t do a thing to 


Hiram’s, which has been printed In the New York |" ‘The hilarity which followed this explanation 
World. A stranger stopped his buckboard before me Hare oo flened the ud) e's hearts ithe, for 
“ ” .. | he declare his ou; ve egar 
the gate and called out, “‘How be ye?” in a cheer: asa warning rather than as an assurance of 
ety. 


ful voice. safety. 


Uncle Hiram gurveyed the outfit suspiciously 
from where he sat on the farmhouse steps, waiting 
for dinner, 
“Waal,” he replied, slowly, “I dunno as I need 
any. elixyer o’ life er sure cure fer consumption.” 
“T aint no patent med’cine vender. I’m —” 


———__+4>_____ 


Quick Work. 
Row was not built in a day, but then Rome 





began the stranger. ‘was very much behind the times. Things 
“Ner lightnin’-rods aint a fav’rite investment o’ | are done more quickly now. On the out- 


” 
eMee oy Uncle Hiram, stranger started to Skirts of Chicago a feat was accomplished not 


explain. |, Bail tie bonich a tate | long ago that would have astonished Rome. It 
“An ve got al ooks I want. Got more | 
readin’ than Y ken ’tend ter since thet _encyclo- | may be a little astonishing even to present-day 


readers. 


A contract was signed on Friday for th 
lo 


pedyer feller roped me in,” added Uncle Hiram. aiak 
e bul ing 
cument stipulated that the 


eq aint no kK agent,” sald the stranger. 
‘im —” of a church. The 

“Nuther do I hold by patent plows, ner churns, 
ner win'mills, ner nothin',” interrupted Uncle | following Sunday. Just one clear day was left 
Hiram, for the erection of the building, which was to 

“I aint sellin’ nothin’; I’m sorter a cousin o’ | accommodate three thousand persons. 
yourn,” announced the stranger, with desperate | At four o’clock on the morning of Saturday the 
rapidity. i work was begun, and at seven o’clock that evening 

‘Ye be?” queried Uncle Hiram, doubtfully. the men were putting in windows, ha: doors, 

“I be,” affirmed the stranger. “My maw’s|and getting in the electric lights, which were 
cousin, Amander Meddergrass, married a uncle especially provided for in the contract. No floor 
©’ yourn, Sile Harrower.” was laid, and there was no time to gather up the 

“Ya-as, I've hearn tell o’ somethin’ like thet,” | shavings, but by twelve o'clock that night all else 
acknowledged Uncle Hiram. “Wa-al, put yer hoss | was done, and the dedication services were held 
in the barn; thet’s good enough, fer dinner, but ye | on the following day. 
can’t stay all night on it, mind ye.” Almost as wonderful a feat, and one in which 
haste was more justifiable, was the building of 4 
field hospital, and having it ready for patients 
in exactly one hour from the time when it was 

un. 

octor Hofgraeff, an army surgeon, undertook 
to demonatrate to the Austrian malitery ‘authori- 
ties that eight men could build a hospital fifty by 
twenty feet in an hour. 

All materials were ready, and no tools were 
required. Sleepers, panels, bolts, rods, water- 
proof packing, ail were brepare beforehand, 
every plug, for its hole, and every groove for its 
setting. There was nothing to do but to put the 
bullding together. 

The value of a hospital that can be erected on 
ene spot at such short notice needs no demonstra- 
lon, 





Caught in a Lava Stream. 


R. A. R. WATSON, an English mountain- 
M climber, recently had a very remark- 
able experience on the great Hawaiian 
volcano, Mauna Loa, which he ascended with a 
party of five, with guides, a pack-mule train and a 
week's provisions. His story of the ascent Is told 
in the London Daily Mail. 


Mr. Watson had spent a night with his party on 
the mountain, and at noon on the following day 
was gugaged in exploring the southern lava stream 
which finds its way down the side of the volcano. 
‘With no thought of danger he wandered entirely 
away from his friends and the guides. 

Coming to the broad lava stream, he sat down 
under the shelter of a promontory of rocks, and 
fazed upon the great slow river of fire flowing 

efore It followed a stralght course down 
the mountain, while, at some distance below, It 
entered a thicket of trees which seemed, as he 
watched it through his glass, to have remarkable 
powers of resisting combustion from the lava. 

He continued thus until almost nightfall, when 
he started to return to camp. As he turned, leaving 
the lava stream at his back, he saw another stream 
before him. He thought at first that he had been 
gazing so long at the molten river that it had 
caused him to see lava in whatever direction he 
looked, and he walked on, expecting to find hard 
ground still beneath his feet. But he soon per- 
celved that he was between two lava streams, one 
of which cut him off from camp. 

‘What had happened was this: While Mr. Watson 
had been sitting beneath the rock, the stream of 
lava had widened. The rock that sheltered him 
had divided It, and it was now flowing down to his 
left as well as to his right. 

Then it occurred to him that he could down 
the streams, and doubtless get around the head 
of the new one, and so escape. But before he had 
gone far he discovered that the new stream united 
with the old one a short distance farther down the 
mountain. 

Mr. Watson was now, therefore, on an island of 
solid ground, with a river of fire all around him. 
He looked about in despair. As he did so, his 
eyes fell on the patch of woods below, which he 
had already noticed as evidently possessing the 1. 1. Harte and Roe. 2. Hunt. 3. Crabbe. 
property of resisting the fire in some way. He ‘ Hogg. 5. Lamb and Bacon. 6. Cow (per). 7. 
ran to this, and perceived that some of the trees | Caine. 8. Cook. 9. Wood and Coke. 10. Steele. 
were not very large, 11. Bell. 12. Porter. 13, Smiles, 14, King. 15. 

Drawing a small knife from his pocket, he hewed | Pope and Prior. 16. Motley. 17. Taylor. 18, Lit- 
with it at the base of one of the smaller trees, | tle’ 19. Hook and I (eye) would be together. 
intending to make a stilt on which to walk through | of course. 20. Toplady. 21. Lillie. 22. Rice. 
the lava. 1t was ironwood, so called, and resisted | 23. Butler. 24. Swift. 25. Thomson would bring 
his small knife-blade almost like fron. the Four Seasons. 26, Browning. 27. Burns. 2 
Luckily the lava stream | Carroll. 29. Payn. 30. Lover. 31. Barr. 32. Cable. 


——__+e+—____. 


A Lesson in Courtesy. 


ICHOLAS I., Tsar of Russia, was the type 

N of an absolute autocrat. The succession 

of terrible wars which clouded his reign 

did not tend to soften his disposition or to render 

him tess imperious. But rough and harsh as he 

was, Nicholas had a measure of chivalry in his 

disposition. He would not tolerate, under any 
circumstances, an insult offered to a woman. 


As the tsar was driving through the streets of 
St. Petersburg, he caught sight of an officer of his 
household in the act of upsetting an old beggar 
woman, whose hands were raised in a prayer for 
alms. 

The official was quite unmindful of the august 
witness of his act, and was rather pleased w! I 
afew hours later, he was summoned to the imperial 
presence. 

Nicholas soon undeceived him, and in the pres- 
ence of a dozen courtiers cut him to the quick with 
his indignant reproof. 

“Enough!” said Nicholas, finally. “You will 
walk up and down that corridor ail night, and 
every time you turn you will say, in a loud voice, 
‘Tama puppy! Iam a puppy!’” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


He hacked on and on. 





not approach any more closely at is point. | 33. Hope. 34. Knight. 35. elr own Hol . 
did ap 1 losel: thi: i Hi igh Thel Holmes. 
Night had now fallen, and as the lurid glare of the 2. 1, L-a-W. 2 O-meg-A. 3. N-un-S. 4 
fire-stream shut out distant objects on the moun- G-as-H. 6. F-ij-I. 6. E-de_N. 7. L-un-G. 
tain, he resolved to spend the night in making a L-as-T.. 9. ti. ‘10. W-re-N. | Longfellow, 
pair of stilts, and in the morning to attempt an Washington. 7 a . 
escape. = 

By daybreak his stilts, very heavy, very green, 3. Expense. 





but with good fire-resisting qualities, were ready.| 4. Warder, drawer, warred, reward. 


church should be ready for dedication on the~ 
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general way the different kinds look so 
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the nest; then the male brought a pure white 


Sy cenerat are of many kinds, and in a | of different colors until they were ready to leave 


much alike that the beginner in bird 
study is apt to find them confusing, if not 
discouraging. They will try his patience, no 
matter how sharp and clever he may think 
himself, and unless he is much cleverer than 
the common run of humanity 
he will make a good many 
mistakes before he gets to the 
end of them. 

One of the best and com- 
monest of them all is the song- 
sparrow. His upper parts are 
mottled, of course, since he is 
a sparrow. His light-colored 
breast is sharply streaked, and 
in the middle of it the streaks 
usually run together and form a 
blotch. His outer tail-feathers 
are not white, and there is no 
yellow on the wings or about 
the head. These last points 
are mentioned in order to 
distinguish him from two other 
Sparrows with streaked breasts 
—the vesper-sparrow and the 
savanna. 

By the middle of March song- 
sparrows reach New England 
in crowds,—along with robins 
and red-winged blackbirds,— 
and are to be heard singing 
on all hands, especially in the 
neighborhood of water. They 
remain until late autumn, and 
here and there one will be 
found even in midwinter. 

The song, for which this 
Sparrow is particularly distin- 
guished, is a bright and lively 
strain, nothing very great in 
itself, perhaps, but thrice wel- 
come for being heard so early 
in the season, when the ear is 
hungry after the long winter 
silence. Its chief distinction, 
however, is its amazing variety. 
Not only do no two birds sing 
precisely alike, but the same 
bird sings many tunes. 

Of this latter fact, which | 
have known some excellent 
people to be skeptical about, 
you can readily satisfy yourself 
—and there is nothing like 
knowing a thing at first hand— 
if you will take the pains to 
keep a singer under your eye 
at the height of the musical 
season. You will find that he 
repeats one strain for perhaps 
a dozen times, without the 
change of a note; then sud- 
denly he comes out with a song 
entirely different. This second 
song he will in turn drop for 
a third, and so on. The bird 
acts, for all the world, as if 
he were singing hymns, of so 
many verses each, one after 
another. 

It is really a wonderful per- 
formance. There are very few 
kinds of birds that do anything 
like it. Of itself it is enough 
to make the song - sparrow 
famous, and it is well worth 
any one’s while to hear it and 
see it done. Nobody can see it without believ- 
ing that birds have a true appreciation of music. 
They are better off than some human beings, 
at all events. They know one tune from an- 
other. 

A lady correspondent was good enough to 
send me, not long ago, a pleasing account of 
the doings of a pair of song-sparrows, which, 
as she says, came to her for six seasons. 

“One year,” she writes, “they happened to 
build where | could watch them from the 
window, and they did a very curious thing. 
They fed the little birds with all sorts of worms 


moth and held it near the nest, which was in 
some stems of a rose-bush a few inches from 
the ground, on a level with the lower rail of a 
picket fence. 

“One of the little birds came out of the nest 


dusty road into a hedge.” One or two experi- 
ences of this kind are sufficient reward for a 
good deal of patient observation. The singer 
of this pair of birds, my correspondent says, 
had ten distinct songs, one of them exceedingly 
beautiful and peculiar. 

The song-sparrow’s nest is usually built on 





THE SONG-SPARROW. 


at once, and followed its parent, who went 
sidewise, always holding the dazzling white 
morsel just out of the youngster’s reach. In 
this manner they crossed the lane, climbed 
the inclined plane of a wood-pile, and passed 
through a fence and across a vegetable garden 
into an asparagus bed, in which miniature 
forest the little traveller received and ate the 
moth. 

“Another nest was built on the bank of a 
brook on the farther side of a road. Out of 
this nest | saw two little fellows coaxed with 
these snow-white moths, and led across the 


the ground, and the bird is one of several 
kinds that are known indiscriminately by country 
people as ground-sparrows. 

Song-sparrows seem to be of a pretty nervous 
disposition, to judge from their behavior. One 
of their noticeable characteristics is a twitching, 
up-and-down, “ pumping” motion of the tail, as 
they dash into cover on being disturbed. 

Readers who live in the Southern States see 
these birds only in the cooler part of the year, 
but must have abundant opportunity to hear 
them sing as spring approaches. 

BraADFORD TorREY. 
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CURRENT“ EVENTS 


Jupe@r WILLIAM H. Tarr, of the United 
States Circuit Court, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the new Philippine Commission, which 
is soon to go out to the islands 
to organize local civil corer 
ments, and later, probably, to 
establish a general civil govern- 
ment. Judge Taft relinquishes 
a life position and a salary of 
FY,~ $6,000 to undertake this work ; | 

- and his appointment is hailed 
"with general satisfaction as an 

indication that the important 
responsibilities which the United States is as- 
suming in the Philippines will command the 
services of the best type o of public men. 








Juoce Tart. 


GENERAL Lawron’s FUNERAL. — The | 
funeral of Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Lawton, whose | 
body had been brought to this country from the 
Philippines, took place at Washington, February 
9th, with more imposing honors than have been 
shown to any one by the government since the | 
funeral of President Gartield. The body was | 
escorted to the grave at Arlington by a large” 
force of soldiers. The American people have 
manifested their regard for General Lawton by 


CALIFORNIA, one of the four states whose 
legislatures tried in vain last year to elect United | 
States Senators, has accomplished an election at | | 
a special session of the legislature. The senator = 
chosen is Thomas R. Bard, Republican. He is 
58 years old, and has held no public office before, 
save that of presidential e’ector. He succeeds | 
Stephen M. White, Democrat. 

A Lone PuBLIC CAREER was closed Feb- 
ruary 9th, by the death of the Hon. Richard W. 
Thompson, of Indiana, in his 91st year. Mr. 
Thompson was born in Virginia, 
but settled in Indiana in 1831, 
and began his public career three 
years later as a member of the 
legislature. He was elected to 
Congress as a Whig in 1840; 
was at one time cireuit judge; 
and was Secretary of the Navy 
under President Hayes. He 
Ricwano W. THouPson. was distinguished as an orator, 
and was a familiar figure at Republican national 
conventions, where he assisted in framing many 
of the party platforms. 





Tue Bririsu Forces in South Africa, on 
February 1st, according to a statement made that 
day in the British Parliament by Mr. Wyndham, | 
parliamentary secretary for the war office, num- 
bered 195,000 men, and 18,000 more were then 
afloat on their way to Cape Town. Of these, 
26,000 were levies raised in South Africa, and | 
the others were from over the sea. According to | 
the same authority, the combined forces .of the 
Transvaal and the Free State were estimated in 
1898 at 59,000. If these figures are correct, the 
British forces now outnumber the Boers about 
three to one, allowing that 10,000 recruits may 
have joined the Boers from the Cape Dutch and 
other sources. The British losses up to February 
15th were about 10,500 in killed, wounded and 
prisoners. 





THE War IN Sovutu AFnica.— General 
Buller’s third attempt to relieve Ladysmith failed, 
and he withdrew his troops February 7th from 
the position north of the Tugela River, which he 
had occupied two days before. ‘Ihe British lost 
350 in killed, wounded and missing in this move- 
ment. The chief interest has shifted to the 
western theatre of war, where Lord Roberts, 
having concentrated 40,000 men or more south of 
the Modder River, has invaded the Free State 
cast of the Boer lines at Magersfontein. Febru- 
ary 13th a larger cavalry force, commanded by | 
General French, crossed the Modder River at 
three points, and captured five Boer camps on 
the north bank. This movement exposes the 
tain Boer army to a flank attack, and cuts off, 
its direct line of retreat toward Bloemfontein. | 

THE GOVERNMENT oF HAwaAtt.—The bill 
for the government of Hawaii, reported to the 
House of Representatives February 12th, by 
the committee on territories, proposes a territo- | 
rial organization closely modelled upon that 
of existing territories. The plan includes the 
appointment of a governor and secretary by the 
President, and of other executive officers by 
the governor, the election of a legislature by the 
people, and representation in Congress by a dele.’ 
gate. All classes of the population, except the 
Chinese and Japanese, are to be given Tights of 
citizenship. The bill makes the islands a customs 
and revenue district?and places them under the 
tariff laws of the United States. 


Recent DeatHs.—The Rev. Dr. William | 
Henry Green, for nearly 50 years a professor 
in the Princeton Theological Seminary. — 
Charles A. Chickering, representative in the 
present and the three preceding Congresses from 
the 24th New York district. 


| CORLISS, COON & CO. 
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Y¥ HOME should 
jorned with Palma 
and other leaf and flower- 
ing Plants. We have 44 


should 


greenhouses full, Also 
have hundreds of car- 
loads of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Plants, 
Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. 

Rarest new, choicest old. 
ail size post paid, safe 

arrival and si anteed, Direct deal will 

save you money, try. slegant catalog free. 46th 
year. 1000 acres. 44 greenhouses, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 734, Painesville, Ohlo. 
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MOUTH-HARP PLAYERS ! 
Latest and Greatest Musical Novelty. 


The HARP-O-CHORD. 


Mouth-Harp and Simple Chords Combined. 

‘Ten times louder than 

Wonderful TONE. sey Mouth-Haro 

| Mouth - Harp It On Sight and 

YBODY. 
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HERE is nothing 
better for the 
overworked college 
girlorschool teacher 
than a daily spin on 
a Crawford Bicycle. 


Prices, $30, $40. 
Juveniles, $20, $25. 
1900 Catalogue. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


Spalding Sales Dept., 
83 Chambers St., N.Y. 












An ordinary nipple when bent shuts 

off the flow of milk and increases the 
admission of air through baby's sucking [i 
lips. Air in baby’s stomach causes colic. 


DAVIDSONS 


Health Nipple no. 48 
has a collar that cannot collapse. The flow 
of milk is constant. ‘The ingress of air causing 
colicis prevented by the little collar which no 
other nipple has. Made of Pure Para Rul 

be r. A sample sent 5c., 60c. a dozen. 

* Mothers’ Free Library” (six little 

booklets) free 

DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 

22 Mitk St., Boston, 
Ck 
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FIREPROOF Su1ps.—The manner in which 
the United States cruiser Atlanta has been 
reconstructed shows how thoroughly the lessons 
voncerning the danger that lurks in woodwork 
on war-ships, which were taught by the Battles | 
of Manila and Santiago, have been heeded. In | 
place of the former wooden bulkheads in the 
Atlanta, corrugated metal is now seen. The | 
wooden panels of the ceilings and walls have! 
given place to asbestos and non- ‘inflammable | 
paint. Wood is rigidly excluded, even in the | 


SPALDING 
fe a ace eet desks, ers, bunks and | B T Cc YCLE. ) 


LiegateR THAN ALUMINUM.— Under the, 2 There is 
only one 


name of “magnalium,” Dr. L. Mach has Pro-| 

duced alloys of aluminum and magnesium which, —_ ractical 
while considerably lighter than pure aluminum, | |||" KC p 

are harder than that metal and better suited, it = chainless 
is asserted, for working. With 15 per cent. of | i) bi | 
magnesium, the alloy is said to resemble brass | Icycle — 

in the readiness with which it submits to the a 
operations of turning, boring and cutting. By | the bevel-gear. 
increasing the magnesium to 25 per cent., an_ 
alloy resembling bronze is produced, but the | 
color is silvery white. 


In 1858 Rey. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
said of 


Brown’s BRONCHIALTROCHES 


“T think better of that which I began 
thinking well of.” 


Yee, 


Many of last year’s road records 
were made ona 


SPALDING 


Bevel Gear 


CHAINLESS. 
Price $75. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
SPALDING SALES DEPT., 


83 Chambers Street, New York City. 


AWN ENGINEERING HINT FROM THE BEA-| 
VER.— Human science owes many a debt, 
especially on the practical side, to the instinct of 
the lower animals. One of these obligations is 
intimated in a recent scientific review of the 
subject of dams. Engineers frequently build | 
dams eee across streams, the object being, in | 
some cases, to save 

expense by sparing 
material. But the 
» beaver arches his 
» dam against the cur- 

- Tent, and experience 
has shown that this 
form of dam is best to resist floods and the | 
impact of floating ice. Acting upon the knowl- 
edge which is instinctive with the beaver, and 
which human calculation approves, the great 
Bear Valley dam in California and some other | 
recently constructed dams have been so made [5 
that their stability largely depends upon the 3 / 
resistance which their arched form presents. |B 


AN OCEAN OF Liquip AIR.—Sir John | | 
“Murray in a recent address drew a vivid picture | 
of the time, in the remote future, when tempera- | 
tares as low as those which Professor Dewar | 
produces in his experiments at the Royal Insti- 
tation will prevail all over the earth. The 
atmosphere and the oceans will then have 
disappeared within the rocky crust of the globe, 
their elements having entered into new combina- 
tions, In other words, to use Sir John Murray’s |) 
expression, “the waters of the ocean will have 
But over their surface will SAMPLES MAILED 
roll the waves of a new and most wonderful sea, TO YOU FREE. 

“an ocean of liquid air about 40 feet in depth.” | @ our line this year represents the 
At that time, of course, life as we know it will q oe ee 
have vanished from the earth. See our new satin, 
= x floral, stripe tapestry and modern 

5 art effects in the new shades of 

LonpDON’s QUICKSILVER FoUNTAIN.— reds, blues, greens, yellows, rang- 
One of the greatest attractions recently added OES Noi chain ihe new styles in your 
to the Farl’s Court Exhibition in London is a fs 24) tical market or buy half as cheap. 
fountain in which quicksilver takes the place of LARGE DISCOUNTS and We Pay the Freight. 
water. When illuminated at night, the flashing If you have only one room to deco- 
serge rat we a Ces ve | sce oe 

m very to 
bowl, about four feet in diameter, and fall into 1 An Agent Wanted (3 icooriees 
lanes bow! placed bones, Ta the lower bowl, | AMI Som eee 

jieces . similar Ss very desigmmnew, none of 
are seen floating about as cork would float in ca a3 ound at your lees! 
water. The quicksilver is drawn off from the sing signs, illustrate 
unas bow, sal snorhicied thre = conceal | Sethe elie ws or etl 
Legare Be are wie She business pays well econ. tHe 

of cups, like a in-pump, w! 

driven by an electric motor, carries the quicksilver 
up to a reservoir, whence it flows back to the 
upper basin, and thus keeps the metallic cataract 
ceaselessly falling. 
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our papers.) 
For samples or partioulars about 
the agency, write to nearest wddress. 


AN IMPORTANT PENDULUM.—Through the 
efforts of Prof. John Milne and Prof. George 
Davidson, an “earthquake pendulum,” costing 
$250, has recently been sent to Hawaii, where it P) 41 43 Ww. 14th sT,NEW YORK. 
will be employed to study the tremors to which [% 
our newly annexed island group is subject. This 
undertaking forms part of a great seismic survey 


Fac-Spnile on ever, 
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Three Favorite and 
Most Popular 


FLOWERS: 


Nasturtiums 

Sweet Peas 

and Pansies. © 

Made to in- , 

troduce our 

Flower Seeds THAT GROW to new customers. 

PANSIES 1 Pkt. of all the largest Flowering 
and Giant varieties. The best 

strain in existence, 


SWEET PEAS 1 Pkt. of Eckfords, new 


and best named and Giant 
Flowering varietics, 


NASTURTIUMS 1 Pkt, of all the chotcest 


colors of every known 


e Best. 
EOR ( ONLY. 6 CENTS in stamps and the ad- 


dress of two friends 
who grow Flowers, we will send one full elze 
pa lety post-paid to any address, 
Including free copy of 








the handsomest up-to-date 

‘atalogue published, devoted exclusively to Flower 
Seeds. This fs a bona-fide offer made to introduce 
our seeds fo new customers and positively only one 
collection sold to any one person. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


5. Y. HAINES & CO., (05 Boston Bik,, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


The costumes 
and skirts which 
we make are ex- 
clusive in_ style 


and distinctly dif- 

ferent from the 

ready-made gar 
Ww 





Styles you do not 
run theriskofmeet- 
ing other ladies 
wearing garments 
which look exactly 
like yours. There 




























Our Catalogue illustrates 
New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 
Bicycle Suits, $5. Bicycle Skirts, $3.50. 
We also make finer nts and send samples of all 





grades. We pay expre ges evervichere. If you 
will mention any parti rer of comple sean 
prefer, we shall be glad to send an assortment of the 


kind you wish. Write to-day 
—vou will get them free by 


The National Zloak Company, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Catalogue and Samples 
rn mat 





and Swift’s Premium Hams 
represent the highest point in 
ham and bacon production. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard is 
America’s standard of purity. 
Swift and Company 


cago Kansas City 
St. Joseph 


Chi 
St. Louis 











of the world, through which it is hoped to obtain 
a fairly complete knowledge of the location ot 
the earthquake centres of the globe, and of the 
direction and intensity of the earthquake waves | 
which radiate from them. The station at Hawaii 
will be among the most important. 


A bargain collection» 
+ of Flower Seeds for 


12* 


—_: hoi Is (E 's Favorit y Ey 
10 Ces tere cs aeecracea®” All New Fresh Seeds. 


AUTOMOBILES AT PAkis.—The French hay 
been among the most enthusiastic friends of the 
automobile idea, and during the coming exhibition 
in Paris they intend to make that style of loco- 
Motion as conspicuous and attractive as possible 
A special automobile exhibition is to be held ii 
the park of Vincennes, under the direction of the 
Automobile Club of France. Competitive tests 
and races will be arranged for all kinds of self- 
Moving carriages, and prizes are to be awarded 
to the winners in the various classes. 
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The Pioneer scnaasromiail of Ae 
s19 6th street South Minneapolis Minn. 








BICYCLES 


True as steel and skill ; 


can make them—the Bevel- 
Gear Chainless CLIPPER 
BICYCLES for 1900. 


The difference 
between the val- 
ue of the poor- 
est wheel and of 
the best wheel 
is far greater 
than the differ- 
ence in price.... 


CLIPPER PRICES, 
$60 and $75. ; 


SEND FOR » CATALOGUE. 
American Bicycle Co., 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, Ill 
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23ST & GAVE. 
CHICAGO 
149- 150 MICHIGAN AVEL 


What will pay you better than selling 
Wall Paper to your neighbors from 
our large sample books ? 


We Want to represent us 
An Agent in every town. 


No Capital Required. No Experience Necessary. 
We Carry the Stock and Pay the Freight. 

No dealer can equal our line or sell 
as low. Half the houses in your town 
will be repapered this year. Write to 2 
our nearest store for particulars, 


Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 


God as new. It is easy 
t yourself if you use 


HITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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HE YOUTH'S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to 
seribers in a single weekly iasue of t! aper. 
additional Rates over cigt 

ai 


ven for $1.75—are a 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
Turing the yar 

Money’ for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions, 


sub- 
All 
to the subscribers from 


Payment for The Companton, when gent by mall, 

should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it {s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what 18 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always xive the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 

The Companion pycthe Payment of money to 

8 should not made. If subscribers do 

this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters: should be addressed and drafts made payable 

0 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
901 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SUCKING THE THUMB. 


HE dangers associated with the habit of 
thumb-sucking have been so 
often made the topic of dis- 
cussion, both written and oral, 
that it is mainly with the idea 
of reassuring persons who are 
particularly interested that. we 
venture to refer to the subject. 

There is nothing to recom- 
mend the habit. It should be 
discouraged, of course, and the 
steps to prevent It should be taken as early as 
possible. 

Sometimes children suck the thumb only when 
ailing, or on going to sleep, or to quiet the nervous- 
ness natural to some children on retiring. It is 
then hardly worth while to notice the matter, 
except to remove the thumb from the mouth at 
night. As the child grows older the habit Is 
quickly discontinued. 

The case is different when the habit, begun In 
early infancy, becomes so firmly established that 
the thumb is sucked throughout the greater part 
of the day and night. In sucn cases the habit 
may even be continued aimost to adult Hfe. 

Deformities of greater or less extent result from 
such a state of affairs, the most common ou* 
being the production of the “V-shaped jaw,” in 
which the front upper teeth are pushed forward 
and outward, so that they meet at a more acute 
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and carried all the wheat and chaff on the | 
threshing cloth into the air. 

The cloth was swept away by the storm, and 
the farmers fell to the ground, but were not 
| injured. When the storm had passed, they were 

horrified at discovering that the result of their 
labors had disappeared. 

There seemed Nittle doubt that the wheat which 
fell in Spain was that which belonged to the 
Morocco sarmers. It had been blown clear across 
the Mediterranean. 


BRAVE CHILDREN. 


Probably one of the youngest heroes on record 
is Leonard Webber, aged five years, who has just 
received a certificate of honor from the Royal 
Humane Society for saving his three-year-old 
brother from drowning. The Philadelphia Times 
tells the story. 


| The children were playing with other boys on 
the edge of a pond, when the younger Webber 
, fell Into the water. The others, frightened, took 
to their heels, but Leonard, without the slightest 
hesitation, plunged in and rescued his brother. 

ite as remarkable was a case which comes 
from a remote corner of Russia, where a boy of 
nine years actually had the temerity to tackle a 
great, gaunt wolf that had assailed a tiny play- 
mate as he lay asleep. 

The rescuer seized an axe that had been left by 
& woodman, and gave battle to the wolf, whic 
finding itself thus attacked, promptly scuttled o 
to the wood. 

Russia has been the scene of much youthful 
heroism. Some years Bg. while a peasant woman 
was sitting with her little daughter, aged about 
eight years, at supper, the curtains which divided 
the living-room in which they sat from the adjoin- 
ing bedroom caught fire through the explosion of 
an oil lamp. 

The mother sat still, not knowing what to do, 
but her daughter, ehfid as she was, S8ESSEr 
more presence of mind. Selzing a Knife, she 
climbed upon a chair, cut down the blazing 
curtains, and then smothered the flames with the 


pearth-rug. In two minutes the fire, which might 
have develo into a veritable conflagration, was 
extinguished. 


DETECTIVE MIRRORS. 


; A mirror may now be regarded as something 
‘more than a promoter of vanity, since it Is often 
set to do the work of a detective. 


By, well-arranged mirrors sho} pkeepers can 
watch their customers, even when they turn their 
backs on them. Thus they save their costly stock, 
and avoid giving offence to honest buyers. One 
jeweller in the west end of London has caught 
several well-iressed culprits simply by the ald of 
| the looking-glass. 

Owners of street-corner coffee-stalls find the 
detective mirror very useful. Petty pilfering goes 
on briskly around such stalls. One London coffee- 
| Stall owner declared that he used to lose a dollar 
| a week in this way. Now he has mirrors fixed to 
| the back and sides of his stall, and when his back 

is turned he can still watch his customers and 
protect his interests. 
A book-stall clerk told a similar tale. The theft 
| of magazines and books represented a serious loss 
| to the firm until adroitly placed mirrors proved an | 





| effective check. 


ONE AHEAD. | 


Mrs. A. was having one of her houses cleaned, 
preparatory to letting it toa new tenant. Assist- 
Ing her was a “cleaner,” who proved to be very 
inefficient. 

Finding a room which was supposed to be in 


order still very dirty, Mrs. A. swept it herself. 
; Then she sald to Bridget, whom she met in the 


angle than is natural, while the upper teeth also | ha) 


overlap those of the under jaw, like the teeth of 
the rabbit. 

The constant pressure of the thumb against 
the roof of the mouth and the nose may also affect 


the shape of the nose, so that it becomes “pudgy” | 


and deformed. 

Active interference is to be resorted to when 
the habit is a marked one. The hand should be 
gently drawn down and placed at the side, while 
the chfld’s attention is directed to something else. 
The attendant wil be kept almost exclusively 
occupled in this way for some time, but firmness 
and gentleness will win, if persisted.in. 

The nightgown sleeves are often best made long 
and closed at the ends, to keep the thumbs out of 
the mouth at night ; or some other strategic neans 
may be employed for the same purpose. 

Disagreeable substances are often placed on 
the thumb in order that the child may be driven 
from the habit, but the expedient is rarely suc- 
cessful. The habit will overcome any repugnance 
of taste or smell after a little, and the child will 
simply become a source of discomfort to others. 
Really to cure the habit, persistent effort is often 
required for a long time. 


a 


CARRIED BY THE WIND. 


A steamer was on her way along the North 
African coast from Asia to England, and had 
entered the Galita Channel between the island of 
that name and the cvast of Tunis, when a fine 
dust began to darken the alr, and soon afterward 
to fall upon deck. Some of the dust was collected, 
and subjected to chemical analysis in Europe. 
Its constituents proved that it had been carried 
high tn the air from the Sahara Desert, passing 
over the whole of Tunis, and finally dropping into 
the Mediterranean. 

More wonderful still was a dust shower that fell 
in Hungary in 1896. Analysis proved that this 
dust was identical with the sediment of the Nile. 
The dust was believed to have been brought by 
the wind all the way from Egypt, a pretty long 
journey for a dust shower to make. 

It must have been a high wind that brought a 
shower of wheat some years ago to the villagers 
in a place on the southern coast of Spain. The 
wheat fell like rain. 

There were so many witnesses of the occurrence 
that it was impossible to doubt it, but for some 
months It could not be accounted for. Then came 
the other side of the story. 4 

It was learned that shortly before this fall of 
wheat, some farmers near the northern coast of 
Morocco had been threshing wheat wlth flails, 
when suddenly & tornado swept over the ground, 


Hh: 
| “Why, Mrs. Ryan, I thought peu said you had 
swept the front room, and here I have got a whole 
dustpan full of dirt out of it.” 
Nothing disconcerted, Bridget responded with a 
beaming smile: 
“Did ye now, ma’am? I got two.” 


THE GIRL WITH THE HAMMER. 


The advantages of a substantial education for 
women are demonstrated with peculiar force by 
an item which we take from the Bangor News. 


A barn In Aroostook went unshingled because 
the farmer who owned it was too infirm to climb 
to the roof, while one of his sons had gone to 
the war In the Philippines, and the other to the 
Klondike. 1 

The other day, however, the farmer’s only | 
daughter came home from the normal school, and | 
shingled the barn as well as any man in town | 
could have done it, and she didn’t once pound her | 
fingers, either. 


| 
WE ALL THINK SO. | 


A Philadelphia exchange gives the following | 
opinion of a small girl. The words express what 
many older people must have felt. 

In the walting-room of a large railroad station 
sat a grave and dignified little girl of perhaps five 
(ere Presently a man in railway uniform came | 

in and bawled out a long list of perfectly unintel- | 
ligible names. The little girl looked at him disap- 
| Provingly. Then she looked at her uncle and 

sald: 


“Isn't that 


an awful silly way for a great bi; | 
man to talk?” mee eC . 


HIS GESTURES. 


Probably the Catholic Standard, which prints 
this dialogue, did not intend that stiff and 
awkward elocutionists should take it as a helpful 
hint: 

Teacher—Your recitation was extremely good, 
Johnny. The gestures were particularly natural. 
Where did you get them? 

Johnnj it What? 

Teacher—The gestures. 


Johnny—I aint got the gestoors. It’s hives! 


SHE KNEW. 


Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, says that when 
‘he was abroad he did a great deal of parish work 
in Rome. 


After holding a service in the English church 
| outside the wa 


, he overheard one Englishwoman 
| Say to another: 


“Who was the bishop who preached to-day?” 
“The bishop of Mimosa,” she replied. “He 
comes from South Africa, you know.” 











COMPANION. 


Use “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice" for the teeth. It has no equal (Adv. 





~ CHILDREN’S 


_ BIBS. 


All Pure Linen. | 


Every Bib is bound and taped 
ready for use. The assortment in- | 
cludes momie and plain linen, 


some with fringes and some with 
openwork. Upon receipt of price 
we will send, postage free, to any 
address in the United States, an 
assortment of three styles of our 
own selection. 


3 for 25 Cents. 


The regular price of these Bibs is double 
what we are asking 


All Orders Filled Promptly. 


Address, | 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Mail Order. Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK 


The Famous Shoes 
for Women. 


SOLD IN 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS. 














Only One In whatev of the 
Dealer Qneen 
ina «you find 
ist! nigh quality, 







house, outing} 






























clusively. 


Golf, 
Wheeling 
or Storm 
Wear. 


Our Catalogue 








local dealer. 5 
sent prepaid for . . 


(Oxfords, $2.75.) 









THOS. G. PLANT CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
P.8,— Price in Canada, $3.75 (Oxfords, 83.00). 
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Exe 

The end that crowns the work in | 
the manufacture of the CLEVELAND 
BICYCLE is the satisfaction it gives 
the rider. CLEVELAND RIDERS are 
unstinted in their praise. 
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on 

BS: 
Cleveland 1900 Model, $50.00. 

Bevel-Gear Chainless, $75.00. 


«SEND FOR CLEVELAND CATALOGUE... 


American Bicycle Company, 


LOZIER SALES DEPT., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Ever think of it so? 


sweet singer 


tones, loud or soft, pathetic 


An Estey Organ is like a 


has lungs —the bellows — sings in 


or triumphant—by 


use of the stops—all according to your desire. 
And best of all, Estey Organs grow old grace- 
fully, for many an Estey twenty-five years old is 


as good as new. 
SE 





ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 





(D_ FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








MARCH 1, 1900. 





One of Her P’ints. 


“Whew!” ejaculated Abner Rollins to Asa 
Tarbox, as the form of Mrs. Amanda Potts 
disappeared around the corner of the house. 
“low in the world you can stand living in a 
double house with that woman is more’n I 
know! Her husband's deef, but I should think 
you and Mari’ would go crazy hearing that 
tongue clack the whole enduring time!” 

“She’s considerable of a hand to run on from 
one thing to another, I must say,’’ admitted 
Mr. Tarbox, impartially; “‘but ’Mandy has her 
p’ints, after all.” 

“J should like to know what p’int there is 
about her tongue that’s anyways favorable!” 
snorted Mr. Rollins. 

“Well, now, I heard the folks saying they had 
an awful time to get shet o’ that book-agent that 
came round yest’day,” said Mr. Tarbox, mildly. 

“He was one wuss than Mandy Potts,’ said 
Mr. Rollins, with brevity. ‘Sat with my woman 
up’ards of an hour.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tarbox, with a reminiscent 
chuckle, “he came along here, and struck "Mandy 
on her south porch. She was shelling peas, but 
I guess there wa’n’t ever anything she couldn’t 
leave for a good chance to talk. The young 
man set foot on the step, and says, real polite, 
‘Madam, I would like to show you a book I have 
here. It’s’—but that was as far as he got, for 


’Mandy reached out her hand, and says she, ‘Set |. 


right down on that chair, young man, and give 
me the book. My! Full of pictures as a nut is 
of meat, aint it? Well, I declare, if that don’t 
Jook natural! That picture might be meant for 
the house where I was raised, down Connecticut 
way! 

“‘T didn’t always live here, you know. 
Mother’s folks lived in Maine, but once when 
father was peddling a patent machine down 
through Connecticut, he come upon a place 


where mother was visiting, and they took a great ; 


fancy to each other; and that’s why I'm always , 
glad to see an agent. | 

“‘T know books aren’t like machines, of | 
course, but then there's got to be all kinds of | 
things in the world, saine as there has people. 
Now my husband often says to me how different. 
we are, him and me; but I say to him it’s well 
we are, for some folks like variety; and though 
mother felt ‘twas something of a come-down for 
me to marry a Potts boy, and one that was 
inclined .to be deef even then, forty years ago,_ 
still father said, ‘Let her have her own way, 
game as we had ours;” which mother did, and 
‘we were married in October. 

“‘Of all months in the year, I say, give me 
that, though some prefer June; but I never did, 
and we’ve had more sickness and trouble in that 
month than any other, though nothing to what 
my sister’s folks have had in September, apple 
month, you know. And did you ever see any- 
thing like the mean prices they’ve brought this 
year? Why, two years ago a man from Nashuy 
bought ours, and paid three times what we could 
get this year, disposing of ‘em right there in 
Nashuy. 

“‘It’s the hottest place in New Hampshire, 
some say, but I guess if they suffered from the 
beat as I have for the last ten years, since I 
begun to put on flesh so, I presame —’ 

“] don’t know as I’ve got in more’n half what 
she said,’’? remarked Mr. Tarbox, whose face 
was purple from unwonted exertion, in spite of 
repeated pauses to take a gasping breath, “but 
I calculated to get about half. When I stepped 
into the house she had him by the sleeve. ’Bout 
three-quarters of an hour afterward I saw him 
cutting down the road for the railroad fast as he 
could go. He never gave a cry at the Widow 
Snelling’s, nor ’Liph Ramsdell’s, nor the Runlet 
house. He just put for the station, and I under- 
stand he took the next train for the Junction. 

“Book-agents take up a good deal of time,” 
concluded Mr. Tarbox, “but Mari’ and I haven’t 
ever seen cause to dread one since we lived side 
o’ Mandy Potts. As I said at the start, she has | 
her p’ints, "Mandy has.” | 


ExizaBETH LINCOLN GOULD. | 


——_—__< es 


Heavy Task Ahead of Him. 


Put not off until next year what ought to be 
done this year. A literary man went one day to | 
dine with a friend—the author of several well- 
known books. They were smoking an after- | 
dinner cigar in the library, when the visitor, 
pointing to two large pigeonholes in the author’s 
spacious writing-desk that were stuffed full of 
articles cut from newspapers, said: 

“You appear to have a generous collection: of 
clippings there. Are they favorable notices of 
your books ?”” 

“No,” replied his host, with a somewhat 
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STAMPS, Ba A 0 rek Sool TBO! Hows Boston. 


Belgian Hares, Fancy Mice. Finest pe 
» Send for price. F. H. Dewey, Westfe 


rare Zanzibar, Chin 
moa,loc. Est.1881, B.A. 


PETS. 





armless. 


e 


no nare 
Samples, 10c. FERRIS DRUG CO., Box 654, Brockton, Masi 


Washable Hair Insole. 


Won’t hold moisture. 
Helps the circulation. 
Tender and Perspiring 
10c. pair. 3 pair 25e., postage paid. 


Feet. 


are famous wherever chickens are raised 
artificially. They are used at the Ma 
Me., N. Y., W. Va. Experiment Static 





by leading poultry men everywhere. Our 
latest is the Junior Brooder — « 5v- 
chicken nursery with sun parlor at 
tachment. Heating, same principle 
as senior brooder. Made of white 
pine, painted two coats. Price $0.00. 
Our Mus. Cata, for 1900 of best Tine 


st 
Poultry Specialties in U.S. Free. 
E. F. HODGSON: 











It is hard to tell at first glance to 
what language this word belongs. 

It is French and has been adopted 
in Paris to describe the custom now 
universal of drinking tea at five 
o'clock. 

There are many people who can- 
not be comfortable without their 
five o’clock tea. There are many 
people who, after they take after- 
noon tea are not, even then, com- 
fortable. 

The reason for this is that they 
do not buy the right sort of tea. 
They are not careful enough in 
regard to the quality and purity of 
the article which they procure. 

Whoever would enjoy their “ five 
o’clocker” must be sure that the 
right quality has been procured. 

Chase & Sanborn’s package teas 
come from tea gardens famous the 
world over for the highest qual- 
ity. They are the Koh-i-Noor, an 
English Breakfast Tea, delicious 
and invigorating. Orloff, a Formosa 
Oolong, is gently stimulating, and 
their Orange Pekoe, a Ceylon and 
India Tea, with rich wine-like body, 
is found refreshing. 

Whichever one of these kinds 
you choose, you will find you have 
chosen well. 

They all come in pound and half- 
pound air tight leaded forms. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 





sts alive. 
id, Mass. 


Keeps feet warm and dry. 
Cures Rheumatism, Callous, 


THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, Hartford, Conn. 


Peep 0’ Day Brooders, 


Box 50, DOVER, MASS. 


“Five O’Clocker.” 


Chase & Sanborn’s Teas, 


PHOTO Send us your favorite ne; 
make you a 64x84 enlargement for 50 


ENLARGEMENTS. cents, Price- List FREE. | 


SCH. King, 83 Wash. St., Boston, | 











e Powders soothe and relieve all head- 
rapid, e Contain 
ies. Pharmaceutically prepared. By mail, 2c. 


¥or Gent or Lady or Boy or Girl by 
selling a small amount of Baker’s 
Teas, Extracts, Soap, etc. Or 
ou cain easily earn without cost to 
ourself a Bicycle, Gold or Silver 
atch, low or high-price Cameras, 
Dinner, Tea or Toilet Sets, Silyer- 
ware, Rugs, Porticres, Desks, Rocking 
Chairs, Air Rifles, Shot G ns Boxing 
Gloves, Base Ball Goods, ete., ete. Sens 
for illustrated catalogue free, with full 
pt. Y), Springfield, 


nations, order sheets, et 
BAKER (D 


Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


“Delicious and Healthful.” 


The good, old-fash- 

YP) foned salt fish foods are 

‘\) becoming more popular 
every day. 









Gorton’s prepared 
Fish Balls are a delight 
to the epicure and a relief to the averworked 
housewife. . 

The Fish Balls are all prepared ready to heat 
and serve. 

They are made from the choicest parts of the 
very best fish and prepared by the cleanest 
methods. 

Gorton’s Fish Cake comes in one-pound pack- 


ages, and is boneless ras 


codfish that is abso- 
































lutely boneless. 

If your grocer doesn’t 
sell these foods, send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gorton’s Codfish Balls 2t¢ 1? cents ner 


does not sell them, send us $1.15 and get 10 
cans, by express prepaid. 


geese HUA a 
If your teakettle sprung a leak but was 
still fairly good you’d get it mended; you ] 
wouldn’t throw it away and buy a new one, J 
losing a two-dollar kettle for want of ten ]| 
cents’ worth of solder. Why not exercise } 
( the same good sense with regard to your 
stove lining ? When it becomes cracked or 4 
a hole broken in it, why let it go and allow | 
the fierce heat to get through and warp the 
front oven plate and ruin a stove costing 
"perhaps $30.00, when ten cents’ worth of 


, Champion Stove Clay ; 


would have repaired the 
f lining in ten minutes 
and have saved both 

f the lining and the 
stove? This is a 
combination of pow- 
dered fire clays and 
plumbago. Mix 

f with water and 
apply like mor- 
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|E tar or cement. 
|— Any one can use 
it. Get into the 
| way of keeping § § 
| a box on hand. iff 
It’s cheap. vi 5 
- Buy it at your ‘h’ & 
Stove Dealer's. < 

t Write us if he hasn't it, 


a Don't neglect the stove lining; the life of a| 


7 the stove depends upon it. g 
; BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. § 
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? 
COMPANION’S 
Fourth Annual 
Exhibition of Amateur 
Photographs 
Comprising nine thousand eight hundred 


eramples taken in 1899, is now open, and 
the public is cordially ‘invited to attend. 


OPEN DAILY; # to 4. 
| 3 YOUTH’S COMPANION BUILDL 
| ULL UU 





Boston. 





Careful housewives do 
not care to risk the 
health of their house- 
holds by using inferior 
flavoring extracts. 








Careful Housewives 
USE 


Burnett's Vanilla. 










Burnett's Extracts are 
so pure and strong that 
one bottle lasts as long 
as. three of the doubtful 
kind. 











THI 





confused look. ‘““Those are Presidents’ messages.’’ 

“Presidents’ messages ?”” 

“Yes. All the messages that have been issued 
from the White House for the last twenty-four 
years are in those pigeonholes. I—I have always 
thought I would read them some day—but I have 
never got around to it yet.” 

And he changed the subject. | 





_A GOOD 











NG—RUB IT IN. 















Cures Neuralgia. 


Large Bottles, 25c. Six times the size, $1. 
YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
TRIAL BOTTLE FREE for 4 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 


MINARD LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston. 


tive and we will | AWW 






















































HEADACHE 


When a dealer tries to induce you to g 
buy ‘‘something else just as good,’’ he is 
looking out for his interests, not yours. 
He knows there is NOTHING so good as 


NERVEASE 


It cures a headache in § minutes. Emi- g 
nent physicians pronounce Nervease to be g 
the most valuable discovery of the age. 
25 CENTS PER BOX. 
FIVE BOXES, $1.00. 
Sample size, 10 cts. Sold by all dealers, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Until March 15th we will send 
one 10c. package free to any 
address on receipt of 2c, stamp. 


NERVEASE CO., Boston. § 

































Cure the grip in all its forms, 
vA or your money back. This is 
the agreement we make with 
all druggists. You buy the 
a5-cent box of them. If it fails, 
take the box back, and they 
will refund you your money. 
Don't you think we must 
sure of this remedy ? 

Springtime is ofen the grip 
time. Have a box iti the house. 

Read our announcement in 
the February 8th issue of this 
paper if you want to see what 
it did in a severe case. 


Insist on your druggist’s 
supplying you. 

He can get it of his whole- 

saler or of us, or you can 

write us for a 25¢. box. 

WALTER B. GLYNN, 
Mfg. Pharmacist, 

Saxtons River, Vt. 




























HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- , 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil : 
(we make 5000 different © 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” ¢ 
Agate Nickel Steel 

‘are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a_ label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. m) 
Pamphlet of vital interest to. 


every housewife, FREE to * 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 



























Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
striking terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
dreaded malady, the+ 
croup. Be prepared for 
this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 














Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsam. | 


It immediately relieves the worst gough 
or case of croup. It is pleasant to the [ 
taste and is soothing in effect. 

Price 25 Cents. For sale 
L. M. BROCK & CO., 
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i MAKING PRESER VES 


Is our business ; we are at it all the time. Years of scientific preserving have 
taught us how to get the best results. The immense quantities we put up and 



















The Renowned Violinist, say: 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to express to 
satisfaction with the McPuatt Upright 
have used for several months. I find ; 
instrument in all respects, possessing great li 

tone, with fing 


















Johnson’s Home-Made 
ae JAMS and PRESERVES 


are so much more uniformly good and cheaper than yours. 
You can get these preserves from your grocer as you 
need, and not ran the risk of putting in a year’s stock 
at one time. Nine different kinds—all delicious. 


Five-Pound Crocks, 50c. 
Eee oe . For Sixty-One Years 
Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


Our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue K, Free. 
SEND FOR IT, 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


(Opposite Hollis Street.) 784 Washington Street, BOSTON, J 


Hol E sd) The Jar alone is worth half the price. 
ee : ; Give your grocer an order for an 


assorted crate of six varieties. Be sure 
and get that made by 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
222 and 224 State Street, _ Boston, Mass. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS: 










Here’ s to Your Health! 


(A TOAST.) 


As fresh bread becomes more easily di- 
gested by toasting, so by our new process of 




















op FOR WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS. 


Muresco is a preparation for the 









Sey. yyy .,-, toasting wheat the same chemical change ma decorating, inting aud walleaing of it 
Hae _ takes place, which makes the grain more : Burfaces where ibeanty, dura biity andl comes 
easy of assimilation, and the process im- d gi Muresco is for the finest work in homes, church¢ 


we i “ 4 and halls. It is also equally serviceable for coa 
parts a delicious flavor that makes our a? work, as in stores, factorieet basements, ete. Beat 


OLD GRIST MILL tiful, healthful, durable, economical. 


Muresco is a dry powdered preparation | to 


ix boiling water and ap BPMEE with a bru 
| a It gives a smooth, hard finish without gloss. It. 
oas c ea 4 / not rub or peel off and is fireproof. One coat may b 
| \\ applied upon another without sérubbin 
one of the most palatable of foods re ; Seen e seadily. Washes aneteR 






"4 baronies reasons, M1 _ 
2 3 i 8 preferred throughout the cous 
and the Ideal Breakfast Dish. , try by Decorators, Fresco Painters and Whiteners, 
Let the children try itz they'll like ft, and the zi 
M Take this advertisement t deal < 
more they eat the stronger, healthier they'll be. 4 7 PREE, Tea atceraiin feandaceurte soll. 
PREPARED IN FIVE MINUTES. ) ing Map of Cuba and Puerto cow the Phil pine 
NY 4 ds Pacific Ocean or the « ut tic ocean ane 
ANY Ie. a Packaye. Sold by most alt ler of Saget) Matehe int ct 
\ First-Class Grocers. Fats anid ext licsroa free. ‘iphecan er ea 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. Ae NY = y a you, send his name to us and we will send the above Bags 


GOULD & CUTLER, 69-75 Union St., Bo: 


HERE'S THE HEATER 


That is so Largely Used in Modern Homes. 


GLENWOOD 


Hot-Water Heater. 


The entire boiler is gue casting. 


There are absolutely no joints or 
water connections to leak or burn out. 


The Central Water Cone 
gives enormous direct heating surface. 
The vertecal circulation and other 
important features will be gladly 
plained at the Glenwood dealer's. 


If you are building a home or looking for a heating 
apparatus of any description, either hot water, steam, warm air 
or combination, be sure and get the estimate on a Glenwood. 


One-Piece CONSTRUCTION. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass., 
Catalogues Upon Application. Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Ranges. 


MAKES COMFORTABLE HOMES 
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ey MARCH 8, 1900. ‘ PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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Hon. David B. Henderson, 
SPEAKER OP THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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. t urtee! ; mixed foreign stam Ket, all dot . Mod iy CES 
|month. Under them are fourteen packers, who | 296 mixed, foreign, stamps, pockes albam and tem? | $15.00.  eecder Met! Ba 
| | receive fifty dollars a month each. —~eeD | COLTON’S. CENTURY. MEISEL. 
marc! i A linited number of high. 
ong te march the mus, when inthis weper! MAY SITUATION | ute'sirurimmmctane™ nis camism, 

* >| With Nat q b rahe Write for Particulars. 

| preeestead by a Jed horse, which carries a bell Turdere cones Sa cin Rng netomat Sete tr bY MACDONALD SMITH CO., % Broad St, N.¥ 

) 


suspended about its neck; a mare is usually | ay 4; Beneby, Acton. Wri ae WASHABLE 
© 22> HAIR INSOLE. 


employed for this purpose. The well-known 
vase of Representatives in the admiration of mules for the horse kind is thus we mt Dold smelatan’s.,. ange tackeseaerlien wee. 
.ch Congress, now in session, organize! employed to lead them to do their work proper! i ures Rheumatism, Callous, 
.wosing as its presiding officer Hon. David under these conditions. Very often the mul Send size of shoe. 
: : : . postage paid. 
vemner Henderson of Dubuque, Iowa. His get into more or less confusion and have to be Box B, Hartford, Conn. 
portrait is printed on our front cover page. brought into line by the packers, mounted on = 
Speaker Henderson was born in Scotland, other mules, who ride up and down the line, 
sixty years ago, but he was brought to this shouting and cracking their whips. 
country at the age of six, and grew up in the Ordinarily the mules’ confidence in the bell- 
state which has nine times elected him to Con- mare is implicit, and they will follow her into any 
gress. He was reared on a farm and educated at difficulty or danger. She carries no load; if she 
Upper Iowa University, and is by profession a carried one, the mules would not respect her. 
lawyer. Their impression seems to be that she is an} 
In September, 1861, Mr. Henderson enlisted as aristocrat, a fine lady among all the horse kind, | Diesen Pee MARK BELOW 
a private in an Iowa regiment, was elected and who is going somewhere for her own pleasure, | 
commissioned first lieutenant, and served until, and they are proud to be allowed to accompany DIGHTON FURNACE CO., on Enameled Ware 
in February, 1863, the loss of a leg necessitated her. If they get separated from her by any | [| Write for ¢ Taunton, Mass. it is Safe to Buy, 
his discharge. In June, 1864, he reéntered the accident, they show the greatest uneasiness, and | SSS Se end not Hil then: 
army as colonel of the Forty-sixth Iowa, and scamper, heehawing, until they find her. . can tick x 
stayed with it as long as there was any fighting| Twenty miles a day is a good trip for a pack No POISON can tur 
eae 8 Ce : - in Agate Nickel Steel 
to be done. | train. It will go anywhere—through seeming! Ware, but with- 
| bottomless mud, through thickets and over rocks out this mark 3 
Boston and New Haven, with perhaps | and mountains. there is no immu- 
other New England cities, may be more or less_| ‘The pack-saddles are complicated affairs, and nity from danger. 
affected by a new trust, familiarly known as the | the packer’s trade isa real art. In the Santiago A recent analysis 
“beef and,” which has recently been organized | campaign some of the Spanish showed them made of 17 differ 
with a capital of seven million dollars. The | selves superior to American packers in this art eatmakessbowed 
corporation plans to establish lunch-rooms or to | of packing saddles, but our packers greatly IB eveLyunStanee 
ji i 1 ¢ - ve one of these three 
control existing restaurants in every important passed the Spaniards in managing and driving poisons as a part 
place; and in large cities, New York, for instance, the mules. One of the greatest accomplishments | of their coating, viz. 
central kitchens will be set up, where baked of the packers is to pack the load so as to prevent ARSENIC, LEAD a 
beans, boiled dinners, mince pies and other it from galling the mule’s back. One galled back ANTIMONY. 
delicacies will be manufactured in quantities and will demoralize a whole pack-train. Each Cooking Utensil 
thence distributed to twenty or thirty eating- During the Santiago campaign, when a great (we make 5000 different 
houses. We do not apprehend any such calamity deal of packing was done at night, the pack-train kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
as that this trust will raise the price of doughnuts | was a source of much more terror to officers, men, 


Agate Nickel Steel 
or corner the existing supply of buckwheat-cakes. | and particularly press correspondents than the New Arnold ‘are has, besides this 
Obviously, however, when it goes to market it shells and bullets of the Spaniards were. Sleeping 


3 

3 Trade-Mark burnt in 
will have a great advantage over the restaurateur » under bushes on the outskirts of the camps, these g R u bber H eels 
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3 
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Heat 
Your 
House 


witha 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnac 
what it will cost 
write to us for 















5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 110 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Btc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 












3 pair 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON 
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the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 


ae 









who has to purchase his supplies by the basket- unfortunate correspondents were liable to be A hole ‘heels ‘ lifts, @ ||? Ww) 
ful, while the trust is buying car-loads. ridden upon at any moment, when sound asleep, re whole hecls, not mere lifts, @ || ists? Certificate as a 
i y and have no large nail-holes to @ guaranty of 
— by a scampering, rattling, banging horde of mules. bring the dirt into the house, and ¥ ABSOLUTE SAFETY 

Surveying our transportation inter- There were few nights when their dreams were will outwear any other heel. S| y 
ests, at any time during the last ten years, an not interrupted by the clamor of a pack-train, ORDER OF YOUR DEALER or by mail 8 
imaginative man might easily have caught a seemingly in their very ears; and they had scarce of us for 35 cents. oi” addy 
steam-railroad making faces at a trolley-car. time to gather together in a confused mass their C. S. PIERCE, Sole Mfr., Brockton, Mass Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
The accepted idea has been that the street- blankets and belongings, and run for their lives. DEDPDDDDDBSCCECeSCSSS New York. Boston. Chicago. 





railways diverted traffic from the older lines, and 
did nothing to benefit them. Now, however, an 
exchange argues, on the basis of Connecticut : ’ . 
experience, that by continually “building up new An AFCHBISHOD & Advice. 
trade centres” the trolley-car more than makes bit of matrimonial advice credited to the 
good the railroad’s loss of local business. Archbishop of Canterbury is a good antidote to 
From 1895 to 1899, the number of passengers the famous advice given by Punch to young 
carried in Connecticut by steam roads did decrease People about to marry—don’t, One of the duti 
about three millions, but the income from pas- ° the archbishop is to examine young curates 
sengers increased about four hundred and fifty | Who come to him for licenses. 
thousand dollars; and meanwhile the tonnage = Ne day a@ young curate was asked by the 
inerensed from about fourteen and a half millions | atchbishop to read a few verses from the Bible, | 
to nearly sixteen millions, and the receipts from ‘hat the examiner might judge of his fitness for | 
freight increased about two million three hundred conducting public worship. | 
thousand dollars—a general increase of about two | “Not loud enough,” was the criticism of the 
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and three-quarter millions. | bishop when the young man had finished. | t 
In the meantime, the trolley interest itself 9 “(b, I’m so sorry to hear that, my lord!” : rtf, 4 ; ar in this Hatitude 
continues to boom. Connecticut street-railways "eplied the curate. “A lady in the church yes- ar W . with numerc tamens with bright 
carried last year nearly sixty million passengers. terday told me I could be heard most plainly all ‘ OF FERED IN TWO SIZES ‘1: 50 AND $1.00. 
A short-sighted railroad man might complain that °VeT- Send for Circular. Discount e Trade. 
a good many of these passengers ought to have “Ah! Are you engaged suddenly asked J. w. CLARK, Wo. EXadley, Mass. 
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figured in his own transportation receipts; but a Doctor Temple. | 
true philosopher would argue that, having once = ““Y °S, my lord.”” : - aed] 
given up the habit of walking,—which is, after The bishop smiled grimly, and said, “Now | 
all, the important thing,—they would all ride with listen to me, young man. While you are en- 
him, sooner or later. gaged, don’t believe everything the lady tells 


* he added, with a deep chuck) 
—_—__~o>—___. 


ried, believe every word she say 
The Army Mule. ~ 


Young men to. 18 aro: te 
. The stampede of the mules at the Battle of | | WANTED. pene Ske Se 
Ladysmith, with its disastrous consequences to 15% V 
the British army, is no surprise to the practical STAMPS. 
dealers, teamsters and others of the Southwest, 


where the British government has purchased 5 
upward of seven thousand mules for shipment to 
South Africa. One of these dealers said not long 
age to the reporter of a New Orleans paper, “The | 


English are getting some first-rate mules to South 

Africa, but unlucky for them, they didn’t specify | It is so important to know just what Baby 
that there should be an educational qualification. should eat. The following is only one of the 
Those mules are all green mules, and they'll "2! letters the manufacturers of that delicious, 
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have to be trained before they’re of any use.” NeW, _ Scientifically cooked fast Food, the brain. n 
Des ; a Cook's FLAKED RICK, are r ing daily . 
The British army buyers tried to engage . ) 
American packers and drivers to go with the my AR ne Roo : ; eck Nervease 5 
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muleteers to go so far away. anil we tried your ¢ ped Ricerand By the nerves and 

Training mules to “pack” is a science in itself. to our de ‘ ow a fat, healthy, organs that regu- 
The mules of the pack-trains employed in the Robaina tay Dotrer top late the distribu- 
American campaign at Santiago were mostly omy baby wats tion of blood and 





well trained, and their performances were a 
wonder to all who beheld them. They worked 
day and night, and literally saved the American 
army from starvation. Although they had to 
thread jungles in total darkness, where they had 
excellent chances to escape, and no bridle or tie of 
any kind was ever used with them, only a very 
few of them were lost. 2% Portland St., Cambridge, 

It takes at least three months to train a mule yi creer sells CooK’s FLAKED Rice: it 
topack. One train consists of sixty-four animals, j, y)colutely pure Rice (the finest that grow 
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Che DISPOSAL 
7 SARAH BELL 


By Franees Bent Dillingham. 


in front of the minis- 


huddled heap of brown 
calico. The minister’s 
children had gone ber- 





rying for the day and had kindly urged me had no cares of housekeeping, with a sick wife ,I tried, as children always will, if given the 
to accompany them, but I had refused, for it; and six children! I heard him push back his | feeblest excuse, to be happy. I recalled the 
was only two weeks since my mother had died. | chair now and step toward the door of the ' stories I had read of people who had gone down 


SoI sat quietly here, pondering on the problems 
of existence and wondering why Elizabeth, the 
ininister’s daughter, should have three brothers 
and two sisters, who seemed a constant source 
of trouble to her, while I had nobody that 
belonged to me in the whole wide world, And 
why, since I had nobody, should I be so very 
poor? 

“Not a blessed thing left!” It was Mrs. 
Handy’s voice that floated through the open 
window with these words. I sat up a little 
straighter. Evidently the caller in the minis- 
ter’s study was discussing me. Was there 
any one else who could so perfectly answer to 
that description ? 


“T’d be glad to take her in.” Mrs. Handy’s 


tones, as she said this, were mournful. She . 


was a large, rosy woman, but her voice always 
reminded me of a wail from a land of plenty. 
I resented her attitude; what right had she to 
be unhappy? ‘‘But with three children of my 
own, it’s a good deal of risk and trouble. It’s 
always so in this world; them that can, won’t, 
and them that will, can’t.” 


“I wish Miss Bean would feel it a call of the ; 
Lord. She has the means, and is quite alone.’’ | 


The minister's gentle voice was wistful. He 
would have been glad to keep me himself, if 
it had not been a physical impossibility with 
his large family, small house and smaller 

I recalled Miss Bean. I had seen her—a 
tall, severe-looking woman. Then I thought 
of Mrs. Handy’s whining stoutness, and I 
drew in my breath softly. 

“It’s strange,” pursued Mrs. Handy, “how 
Miss Bean don’t seem to consider that motto, 
‘to visit the fatherless.’ Now I take it that 
Means just as much lettin’ the fatherless visit 
you.” 


“Doubtless it does, Mrs. Handy ; doubtless ' 


it does,”’ assented the minister. 

“T see her on the street one day, and I says 
to her, ‘I hope we’ll see our duty, Miss Bean, 
to that poor child, Sarah Bell.’ And she says, 
‘I never bother about “we,” Mis’ Handy; 
I’ve got all I can attend to to look after “I.”’ 
And she so well-off, too! She’s got so much 
speret!”’ Mrs. Handy’s tone was markedly 
meek. 


The minister sighed. “Did I understand 


you to say, Mrs. Handy, that if nobody else’ 


could be found, you would take Sarah ?”’ 

“I’m ready to sacrifice myself in doing good 
any time!” sighed Mrs. Handy. 

The poor little creature on the minister’s 
porch opened and shut her hands quickly. 
Sometimes to this day I can feel the shame of 
that disposal. 


ter’s house, a limp, | 


SAT on the door- step : Handy. You will find her as helpful as many | to ask. I could inquire of the neighbors as to 


| &@ woman.” 

“I’m afraid,” Mrs. Handy answered with 

' sweet sadness, “ministers don’t understand the 
cares of housekeeping.” 


| The minister did not answer. Perhaps he | 


room. I sprang up, breathing hard, and 
winking my eyes fast to keep them dry. 


“Sarah Bell!”’ called the minister. Then he | 
He held : 


came to the front door and saw me. 
out his kindly hand. ‘‘Come in here just a 
‘ minute, Sarah.” 

Hand in hand we went into the tiny study. 
Large Mrs. Handy stood facing us; the little 
room seemed filled with’brown cashmere. My 
eyes travelled slowly from the hem of her dingy 
dress, up the wide breadths, across the folds of 
her overskirt, and along the crocheted buttons 
of her basque. There was one button gone, 
and my eyes stopped here as if fascinated. 
But with a quick gesture Mrs. Handy covered 
the buttonless space with a large, well-filled 
black glove; her other hand, red, square and 
ungloved, hung by her side. 

“I’m willin’ to give you a nice home, Sarah, 
if you turn out to be a good, honest girl.” 

I choked, and lifted my eyes guiltily to her 
face, staring at the big solferino bow on her 
bonnet, which matched her cheeks. I could 
not speak. 

“It’s good of Mrs. Handy, Sarah,” ventured 
the minister, gently. 
“Yes’m,” I said. 
be any trouble. 


“Thank you ; but I won’t 
I can sew and cook and do 


Mrs. Handy knew my qualifications very 
well. 

“You can come this afternoon, if you want 
to,” offered Mrs. Handy. 

“Yes'm,” I answered, dully. 

The minister released my hand. 
go now, Sarah.” 

As I went out of the room, I stole a glance 
at Mrs. Handy to see if she were still conceal- 
ing that useless buttonhole. Yes; both hands 
were now folded genteelly across the front of 
her basque. I realized that she understood 
my look and resented it. 

Early that afternoon I came down-stairs to 
the minister with my worldly possessions under 
my arm. I stood in the doorway of the study 
and looked in at him. 

“I’m going,” I said. 
to the children.” 

The minister gave a little start, and then rose 
and came toward me. He laid his hand on my 
old straw hat and patted it gently. “If ever I 
can be of any help to you, Sarah, let me know. 
God bless you, my dear.” Then he turned and 
went abruptly back into the room. 

I stepped out into the sunshine with my 
| pitifully small bundle of clothing under my 
| arm, and turned down the village street. Mrs. 
Handy lived some distance from the town 
centre, on a road with which I was not 


“You may 


“Please say good-by 





most everything.’ I have since thought that | 
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“WELL, I DECLARE! I CALL THAT REAL 


the house. I trudged on through the dust; I 
| knew it was a long walk, and now I found it 
‘a hot one. 

I must have been a pathetic little object in 
y faded calico gown and dull straw hat; but 





, weary highways, with their belongings in a 
| bandana handkerchief, to fame and fortune. 
The sorrows of the past only convinced me 
of the blessings of the future. Surely nothing 
| could happen worse than what had been. 

Perhaps, after I got over my present grief 
at my mother’s death, I could be more light- 
hearted than ever; there would never be any- 
| thing more to dread. But I soon realized that 
| Mrs. Handy was at the end of my highway, 
|and I became again a small, plodding figure | 
with drooping head and misty eyes. 

I was aroysed by a passing carriage. I stood 
aside. without looking at it, when I heard 
somebody speak, and then the horse stopped. 

A voice called around the leather flap at the 
side: “Sarah Bell, is that you?” 

I stepped to the front, where it was possible 
to see the occupants of the carriage. It was 
a covered vehicle with closed sides and back, 
built for one seat, but with an adjustment for 
two. As I peered from the glaring light of the 
roud into the shadowed space, I noticed a man 
and a boy in front; then, just behind, Mrs. 
Handy’s round, red moon of a face, with two 
attendant tow-headed cherubs. I wondered 
how that front seat had ever closed down over 
Mrs. Handy’s knees. 

But Mrs. Handy was lamenting loudly. | 
“Gracious me, Sarah Bell! How’d you happen i 
to start so early? I was goin’ to stop at the; 
minister’s and tell him you’d better wait till; 
to-morrow mornin’. What made you start so 
early?” 

T stared up at her blankly ; the bundle almost 
fell from my slack arm. “I don’t know,’ I 
responded weakly. “I thought you wanted 
me.” 

“Well, I declare!’ There was a sharper note 
than had been heard at the minister’s in Mrs. 
Handy’s voice. “I suppose you wouldn’t want 
to walk all that long way back, seein’ you’ve | 
got really started, and of course there aint room 
to take you in. I don’t know but what you 
could go right along jest the same. It might | 
be kind of nice to have you there when we 
get home. Do you suppose you could get 
supper?” 

The horse started ; I moved a little back from | 
| the wheels. Mrs. Hafidy’s large, red hand 
| closed firmly down on the shoulder just in 
| front of her. “Father, you hold that horse still 
|a minute!” Mr. Handy gripped the reins 
more firmly. 

“Now if you think you could get supper and 
kind of tidy up—you see I left inahurry. Mr. 
| Handy had to go to Milton, and I thought I’d 
| visit my sister that lives there. You stop 
| @-crowdin’—you can look at her all you want to 








“Sarah is a very capable girl,” said the | acquainted. The minister had not thought of | when you get home!” This last was to one of 
minister. ‘She will be no burden, Mrs. | giving me explicit directions, and I had forgotten , the small boys, and was accompanied, I judged, | fortune directed my hand to this last. I took it 


INGRATITUDE ! "” 


bya vigorous dig of Mrs. Handy’s large elbow, 
for the towhead disappeared with a stifled 
whine. 

“You go right up to the back door,” Mrs. 
Handy was again addressing me, “and look 
under the left-hand corner of the mat, and 
you’ll see the key. You can go right in and 
tidy up and mend the stockings in the basket, 
and then get supper.”” 

The horse started again; Mrs. Handy’s hand 
went over father’s shoulder and seized the 
reins. ‘‘Now you hold still a minute! You 
can get some picked-up fish. Do you know 
how to pick up fish in milk? And some baked 
potatoes. Put in eleven. If I aint home till 
after supper, you needn’t put the milk with the 
fish. You can have some stripped up with one 
potato.’’ 

“We've got to start, mother!” remonstrated 
Mr. Handy. 

They had started when I remembered some- 
thing. “Which house is it?” I cried after 
them. 

“Fourth on the left!” Mrs. Handy shrieked 
back. Then the dust from the wheels of Mr. 
Handy’s chariot got into my eyes and mouth, 
and when I had finished coughing and wiping 
my face, the family of my forced adoption had 
disappeared. 

I went gravely on. It did not seem an 
auspicious home-coming ; I felt wholly unwel- 
come and very lonely. I counted the houses 
carefully on my fingers as I passed them, set 
far apart: one, two, three, four—on the left. 
The fourth was a large, handsome house, stand- 
ing well back from the street. I stepped up 
the fine elm-bordered driveway with pride. I 
felt on the back porch beneath the mat for the 
key. It was under the right-hand corner, 
instead of the left, as Mrs. Handy had said. 
I fitted it in the lock, opened the door and 
went in. I shut the door with the key on the 
inside and looked about the kitchen—a large, 
cheerful room, spick and span. I laid my hat 
carefully on a chair on top of my bundle of 
clothes. 

Then I washed the dust from my face and 
hands and went into the next room, evidently 
part dining-room and part sitting-room. Here 
was a pair of stockings, long and large. I sat 
down and mended them with great care, then 


| folded them up, and looked about for some other 


sphere of usefulness. But everything was as 
correct and speckless as if Mrs. Handy had 
been expecting a visit from some critical 
Telative. 

A clock on the kitchen shelf ticked out the 
solemn moments. I began to make prepara- 
tions for supper. I got the potatoes from the 
cellar, washed them and put them in the oven. 
I went to the wide-spread salt fish in the pantry 
and stripped off the flaky white seams. Then 
T laid the dining-room table. 

When everything was in order, I decided to 
explore a little. I went out into the front hall, 
then into the adjoining room, where there was 
a shelf of books. I read over the titles: “The 
Daughter’s Assistant,” “Early Buds,” “Select 
Remains,” then “David Copperfield.” Kind 
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down, I opened it and read a little. Then I | herself. “I'm scairt most to death. I told the 
brought the book out into the dining-room, and | minister I’d take the poor little orphan,—we 
sitting on the sofa, forgot everything — Mrs. | shall reap our reward, Miss Bean, for our unre- 
Handy, poverty, the potatoes, even, I think for | membered acts of kindness,—and I sent her up 
a moment, my dear mother. But the striking | to the house ahead of me, and she said she'd go 
of the clock at last aroused me, and I wiped | right along, but I got home earlier’n I expected, 
away the tears that had been dropping down | and there aint a sign of her anywhere. You 
my cheeks for the very real miseries of another don’t s’pose anything could happen to her, do 
child. : | you? I told her the fourth house on the left —” 
I came out in the kitchen to make the final! “Your left or her left?” asked Miss Bean. 
preparations. The sun was setting behind athin,| ‘Let me see, I was goin’ this way,’’—by 
far-spread cloud. It looked as if there had been , the shadow on the crack I could imagine Mrs. 
a fire in heaven, and a smoke of gold-dust was | Handy’s gestures,— “and she was goin’ that way. 
drifting from it. I smiled with wet eyes at the Land, Miss Bean! I’m so flustrated I can’t tell 
glory, and then returned to more practical things. | my compass, but anybody’d have told her where 
A little doubtful as to my status in the polite | it was, and I told her just where I left the key, 
society of the Handys, I spread a towel on the i and to go right in and get supper ready so when 
spotless kitchen table and made my supper ready, | we got home we could sit right down. I declare, 


for I was very hungry. I took my potato anda 
thin strip of fish, and sat down facing the sunset. 
It was beautiful out-of-doors; the grass and trees 
had taken on a yellow tint and the gray gravel 
had turned pink. I smiled again between my 
mouthfuls. 


knob. I looked up from my meal as the door 
opened, expecting to see Mrs. Handy walk in, 
followed by the little Handys and Father Handy. 
But no! Into the kitchen, with what seemed to 
be an angry fling, stepped Miss Bean. 

I stared up at her. To this day there are 
certain tints in the sunset that always bring 
before me Miss Bean’s tall, angular, alpaca-clad 
figure and her long, lined face, as she looked at 
me that night. I trembled. A distant view of 
her had always inspired my fear; what must I 
feel now as she towered over me? I laid down 
my two-tined fork; I gasped and coughed; the 


Potato choked me. 

“Lawful heart!” 
moment’s silence. “How’d you come 
to be here ?”” 

“Mrs. Handy sent me!” I mur- 
mured, fearfully. I was ready to 


fly or ery, or surrender in any form. 

“Tluh !” She was fiercer now than 
before. “I call this pretty work! 
Who told you to get your supper?” 
She glanced with scorn at my simple 
meal. “I suppose Mis’ Handy said 
that, too.”” 

“Yes'm,” I responded, meekly. 
“She did.”’ 

“Well, I declare, if that woman 
don’t beat all!" 

Miss Bean gave one’ stride to the 
chair on which lay my hat; she 
picked it up, and coming toward the 
table, where I still sat in a state of 
stupefaction, she thrust it on my 
head. “Now! You go straight 
back to the minister’s, and tell him 
Amanda Bean sent you, with her 
respects to Mis’ Handy!” 

I must have been dulled by the 
long, still afternoon. I must have 
been more heavy-hearted than I 
knew, or my nerves must have been 
a-quiver after the pathos of “David 
Coppertield,” for now, as Miss Bean 
crowded the old straw hat on my 
head with no gentle hand, I flung 
up my arms with a wail of despair, 
then dropped my head upon them 
on the table and burst into a perfect 
torrent of tears. I sobbed and 
sobbed, I wailed and wailed, until 
I think even the dauntless Miss 
Bean was frightened. Presently I 
felt her take my hat off my head. 
She did it with a jerk,—she did 
everything by jerks,— but her 
touch was not ungentle. Then she 
took hold of my arm, firmly but not painfully. 

“Sarah Bell,’ she commanded, “sit up! Don’t 


you know better than to put your head on the; 


table?” 

I lifted my head from my arms, but it still 
hung low. I was sobbing softly now. Miss 
Bean did not loosen her grasp. 

“Get up!” she said. I rose: she led me into 
the dining-room and to the sofa. ‘You lay down 
there,” she ordered, “and get quiet before you go 
back to the minister’s.’’ 

I dared not remonstrate. I lay down as she 
directed. She placed a newspaper carefully 
beneath my shabby boots. 

“There!’’ she declared, triumphantly. ‘IT 
guess you feel better. I’m not blaming you so 
much. You're big enough to know better, but I 
suppuse they put you up to it. You lay still till 
I eat my supper. Then I'll go back to the 
ininister’s with you.”” 

My wandering senses were now returning, 
and the light of reason was beginning to dawn 
on my troubled brain; but just as I had called 
“Miss Bean!” with a view to explaining matters, 
there came a knock at the door. 

“It's Mis’ Handy,” said Miss Bean, half- 
closing the dining-room door. “You keep still. 
I'll settle with her, tellin’ me my duty this way!” 

Through the crack of the half-open door I 
could see the shadow of Mrs. Handy’s substantial 
figure. 

“Good evenin’, Miss Bean!’’ she complained. 

“Won't you sit down?” Miss Bean invited. 
The words were more hospitable than her voice. 

“Oh, I can't stop a minute! Here I heard a 
gentle thud and knew Mrs. Handy had seated 





I’m all tuckered out, and I don’t want to go ’way 
back to the minister’s. But of course I don’t 
| want to lose her—she’s got a soul, if she is an 
orphan. You aint seen her, have you?” 
“Yes,” answered Miss Bean, “I have.” 
“Gracious me! 





almost to death! Where’d you meet her? 
| Goin’ back to the minister’s ?” 
| “T met her all right,” responded Miss Bean. 
| “Where do you s’pose she is now?” 
“She's here.”” 
| “Gracious me, Miss Bean!” Mrs. Handy 
| really shrieked, and I think, from another gentle 


| thud, she must have jumped in her chair. “Why 
over to my house now.” 

| “T guess she might as well stay here to-night.” 
' Miss Bean appeared to speak unconcernedly. 

| “Well, if.I’m goin’ to take her, I’m goin’ to 
| have the good of her. I sha’n’t ever need her 


she ejaculated, after a more’n I do this blessed minute to help me get | man from the West, who had no money, but who 











“““GOLD!" HE CRIED."” 


supper. If she’s coming, I want her to come 
now.” 

; I sat up and swung around on the sofa, prepar- 
‘ atory to going with my new mistress. 

“I guess she’d better not go to-night.” Miss 
Bean's tone was stubborn. Mrs. Handy and 
she were old foe-women. 

“Why, Miss Bean, I’m surprised! sou can’t 

take her now. She belongs to me, and she’s got 
| to go when I say so.’” 
“Huh!” said Miss Bean. “There isn’t a 
| blessed reason why she should go to you any 
‘more’n to me. If she wants to stay with me and 
: I’m willin’ to keep her, I’ve got just as good a 
Tight to her as you have. She can go where she 
wants to.” 

I clutched the edge of the lounge at these 
words. A little before no one had wanted me; 
| now that I seemed almost desirable I felt confused 
and dizy. 

“Well, Miss Bean,’’ said Mrs. Handy,—it has 
occurred to me since that she really needed a 
| servant, and her formenattitude of reluctance in 
taking me was due to policy,—“I shall speak to 
the minister about your keepin’ her.’” 

“I would, if I were you,”’ Miss Bean responded, 
tranquilly. “I’m not so dreadful anxious either 
; way, but I think I'll let her stay here if she 
wants to. Ill ask her.” 

Miss Bean flung wide the door of the dining- 
room. Mrs. Handy pushed into the room after 
her. I rose and faced the two women—Miss 
Bean, rigid, severe, cold-eyed; Mrs. Handy, 
sleek, smirking, with shifting glances. 
could a child choose? 





Why didn’t you tell me 
Suddenly somebody rattled at the kitchen door- | sooner? Lettin’ me sit here and worry myself 


didn’t you tell me sooner? I'll take her right | 
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you needn't go with her if you'd rather stay here,” ! 
Miss Bean explained. 

“You poor orphan!”? murmured Mrs. Handy, 
feelingly. 

I looked from one to the other, troubled and 
puzzled, but somehow triumphant. 

“Well,” said Miss Bean, “seems to me you're 
takin’ a good while. Do you want to go with 
Mis’ Handy or stay with me?’’ 

“I’m willin’ to let you use your judgment!” 
wailed Mrs. Handy. But there was something 
in her voice that made me think, with childish : 


Miss Bean’s severity, yet there were unknown 





It was the instinct of childhood, not the per- 
verseness, that caused me to look towurd Miss | 
Bean. “TI think I'd rather stay here, please.” 


INES have been dis- 
covered in many 
strange ways; but 

any one from Gila Bend to Benson will tell you ; 

that there is nothing stranger in the mining 
history of Arizona than the way in which “Tom” 

Harper, then a raw Easterner, found the lost | 

mine of the Picacho Peak. Most people in that 

country say it was “tenderfoot luck:” but the 

Hon. James Penfield contends that his partner 

worked it all out in his mind beforehand. 
Harper was then a young man from the East, 

' Who had a little money. Penfield was a young 








knew cattle. This was the basis of their partner- 

ship. They leased the Tortilla Ranch in Arizona ; 
for ten years, with the privilege of purchase at 

the end of the time. 

Penfield one day bought a pair of mules, led ; 
them home, and turned them into the stockade ' 
corral; then he went into the house to supper. 

“Too dark to see them to-night,” he said to 
Harper, as he tossed his sombrero in the corner | 
and sat down at the table, “but we will have a 
look at them in the morning. I 
know them of old, and they are 
j all right. Used to belong to 

, Barlow. But I was torgetting, 
you never knew Barlow. If you 
like, I’ll tell you his story after | 
supper.”” 

“Well, it was this way,” 
Penfield went on, later. “Barlow 
kept the first stage station this 
side of Picacho Peak for twenty 

years. He was an eccentric old 
fellow, with a taste for solitude, | 
and he kept no one about his place 
except a Mexican half-breed who, 
acted as cook. In fact, this Mexican 
was the real manager of the estab- 
lishment, Barlow devoting most of 
his attention to cattle-raising in a 
small way. 

“One morning, about three years 
ago, he found that his only pair of j 
mules had escaped from the corral 
and taken to the brush, so he started 
out on their trail. In the evening 
he returned with them, but stopped 
at the station only long enough to 
eat supper, which he ordered the 
cook to get in a hurry. The Mexi- 
can was used to Barlow’s ways, 
and paid little or no attention to 
his movements. When questioned | 
afterward, he remembered only that | 

Barlow changed his clothes, which were very 
| wet, ate a hearty meal, jammed some provisions 
| into his saddle-bags, saddled a horse, and rode 
off in the darkness. The next day, near sun- 
down, he came back, again ordered a hasty 
supper, and took the west-bound stage, which 
passed his place about eight o'clock that evening, 
for Casa Grande. | 

“When Barlow had been at Casa Grande | 
twelve hours, and bad made a mysterious visit 
to the assayer’s office, every man in the town 
knew that the grumpy and drunken old fellow 
had struck one of the richest gold-mines ever 
found in southern Arizona. His pockets were 
crammed with specimens which assayed three 
thousand dollars to the ton, and this in a country 
where ore which runs one hundred dollars to the 
ton is considered rich. 

“Barlow told everybody that he had come to | 
Casa Grande to get men and tools to work the 
claim. He blabbed this in all the saloons, and 
that was the beginning of the great spree that! 
killed him. Two days later he was dead. The, 
secret of the location of his claim died with him. 

, He had been plied with questions, but had not 
given the slightest clue which might lead others | 
to his new mine. : 

“When it was told in Casa Grande that Barlow | 
was dead, there was a great hubbub. I was 
there, and was one of the first to leave for the 
Picacho station. All the men of the town were 
racing at the heels of my horse. It was then that 
we put Barlow’s Mexican cook under cross-exam- | 








“The one important piece of information he. 
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Miss Bean’s face showed neither pleasure nor 


regret. 

“Well, I declare!” ejaculated Mrs. Handy: 
and I stared up at her. She seemed angry, “] 
call that real ingratitude!” 

Ifer large figure moved wrathfully out. Miss 
Bean held the door open for her. 

“Good evenin’, Mis’ Handy. Come in again'* 

The bang of the door was the only answer, [ 
heard it with a, sigh of content; now I could 
finish “ David Copperfield.” 

Miss Bean spoke. ‘You take your things up 


logic, that although I had sounded the depths of ' tu the room at the head of the stairs, then come 


down and help me get our supper. I don’t live 


fathoms in Mrs. Handy’s ill humor. | on picked fish and potatoes, if Mis’ Handy does.” 


That’s the story of how I came to live with 
Miss Bean. I never regretted my childish choice, 
| for with her I found a good home. 


absent from the station 
when he went after the 
mules. As he had been 
gone only twelve hours or so, we knew that his 
discovery must lie in the Picacho Peak yonder, 
for it is the only elevation within thirty miles of 
Barlow’s place, and so the fact of his being 
absent only a short time was positive evidence 
that the rich ledge was somewhere in the Picacho 
Peak, so we went straight to it. 

“I think that in twenty-four hours almost 
every stringer and outcrop of quartz on the sides 
of that mountain were located. From the very 
edge of the desert on the east, up the long slope 
to the high peak at the west end, the surface of 
the mountain was dotted with corner posts of 
claims. In fact, the mountain was examined, as 
it were, microscopiauly. 

“But nothing more valuable than the com 
monest kind of ‘bronco’ quartz was ever dis. 
covered. The location of Barlow's gold-bearing 
ledge is a mystery to this day.’ 

“TI would like to find that mine,” said Tom 
Harper. 

“So would every man between Tucson and 
Yuma,” Pentield replied. ‘‘But where the most 
expert miners of Arizona have failed, it is not 
likely that a New Jersey tenderfoot would suc 
ceed. It would be fun to see you try it.” 

“I intend to try it,” said Tom, resolutely. 
“Will you come along?” 

“Why, certainly, nothing would please me 
better. But what line are you going to work 
on??? 

“Did any one think of following the trail of 
the mules from the Picacho station and back 
again?” asked Harper. 

Penfield says he had to laugh before he replied: 
“I suppose that the idea of trailing the mules 
was uppermost in every man in the crowd at the 
Picacho station the morning after Barlow’s death. 
But every trace left by the animals had been 
washed out by a thunder-storm, and considerable 
rain fell while we were prospecting the moun- 
tain.” 

“Did any one think of turning the mules loose 
at the station,” asked Tom, “and then following 
them up?” 

“No,” replied Pentield, feeling surprised. 

“Well, it might have amounted to something. 
Animals are creatures of habit. They follow the 
same route in feeding day after day; they go to 
the same place for water, although there may be 
equally good springs as near. Now those mules 
of Barlow’s probably had the run of the range 
often. When they bolted that morning, the 
chances are ninety in a hundred that they took 
a trail that they were used to, and followed it 
until they were overtaken. And mules, unless 
closely pursued, would not climb the mountain- 
side, but would keep on or close to the level 
ground.” 

“Go on,” said Penfield, now becoming much 
interested. 

“Now,”’ continued Harper, “we may turn our 
attention to Barlow. He was simply in pursuit 
of his runaway animals, and it is not likely that 
he turned aside to make a prospecting trip up the 
side of the mountain. Soif he found a gold-mine 
that day, he stumbled on it accidentally, and he 
found it at or near the base of the Picacho 
Peak.” 

“And you may add,” interrupted Penfield, 
“that he succeeded in hiding it away effec 
ually.” 

“Yes, that is a point. The problem is to find 
something which bas been concealed somewhere 
in the neighborhood of the route of two wander- 
ing mules. If we knew their route the problem 
would be simpiified.”* , 

“And you propose to find it by taking Barlow’s 
mules, which I bought this afternoon, to the old 
station, turning them loose, and following their 
trail? Bright boy! The scheme is worth trying. 
To-morrow we will take the mules up to the 
Picacho station and turn them loose, and the next 
morning we will take their trail, We sha’n’t find 
the mine, but we shall have done our best to find 
it.” 

“The surprising thing to me,” remarked Hal 





How | ination, but we soon saw that he knew nothing. per, “is your way of making a practical applica- 


tion of ideas, ‘The notion of following the mules 


“Mis’ Handy’s come for you, Sarah Bell, but | gave was as to the length of time Barlow was was simply something that occurred to me, but I 
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am ready to try it if you are. Anyhow, it will 
give me an opportunity to see the Picacho Peak 
at close range.” 

Penfield says they both felt foolish the next , 
morning but one, when they started out from 
Barlow’s old station with. provisions for twenty- 
four hours, and each carrying a light prospecting 
pick over his shoulder. Barlow had gone afoot, 
and Ilarper insisted that they should follow his 
example. 

The trail of the mules, plain to Penfield’s 
experienced eye, led them in a southeasterly 
direction, around rather than directly toward the 
peak. The animals had fed leisurely along for | 
some time, and then, as the Western partner. 
announced, had moved on more rapidly. 

The two men made easy progress. The: 
occasional patches of mesquit through which | 
the animals had wandered gave them some 
shade as the sun rose higher and higher over the ' 
desert. 

Gradually the trail led them to the base of the 
mountain, and they began to ascend the extreme ; 
end of the long ridge in which the peak ends to 
east ward. 

At this point a well-defined cattle-trail led over | 
a low “saddle” in the ridge; and as they reached 
the top of this saddle, Penfield saw the mules 
calmly switching away the flies under a mesquit | 
tree on the desert beyond. 

“There they are,’’ said Penfield, pointing. 

“Then,” remarked Harper, “I think that we | 
are close to the lost mine.” 

“Why?” 

“Because this is the 
only point at which the 
trail of the mules has 
touched the mountain.” 

Standing on the sum- 
mit of the ridge, they 
carefully looked over the 
ground and then went 
slowly down the north 
side of the ridge. Near 
the foot of the slope the 
trail skirted the edge of a 
small pond. “One of old 
man Barlow’s tanks,” 
Penfield said. 

There had been a small 
spring in the side of the 
gully, and when Barlow 
first began to pasture his 
stock on the range, he 
built a dam across the 
gaily below the spring, 
and so made a watering- place for his cattle. 
After Penfield had explained this, the two young 
men set about prospecting the ridge. 

They were at this more than three hours, 
carefully examining every square foot for a hun- 
dred yards or more on both sides of the trail. 
At last Penfield said: 

“We are simply beating over ground which | 
bas been searched again and again by the best 
miners in Arizona.” 

Tie wanted to stop, and before long Harper 
agreed that it would be useless to waste further | 
time in looking. They caught the mules with- 
out difficulty, and started in the direction of the 
station. 

Harper was silent and looked moody—he was 
thinking hard. After they had gone about a 
mile, he proposed to go back. 

“What has struck you now?” Penfield asked. 

“Why, we looked everywhere except in the 
place we ought to have looked. There is only 
one place near the trail over the ridge where 
Barlow could have hastily concealed the out- 
cropping of a quartz ledge. Come, and I'll show 
you.” 

Penfield turned back without protest. Harper 
rapidly led the way to the watering-tank on the 
nearer slope, and attacked the dam vigorously 
with his pick. Soon he had made a breach near 
the base of the roughly constructed bank which 
backed the waters of the spring. The water began 
to trickle through the opening, and as the united 
efforts of both men dislodged a large boulder 
from the softened earth, the pent-up flood burst 
through the aperture with great force, and in a 
few minutes the centre of the dam was swept 
away. 

The downrush of the water carried with it 
much of the sand and sediment which had ac- 
cumulated in the bottom of the pool, and exposed ‘ 
the original rock floor of the gully. A projecting 
knob attracted Penfield’s attention. Sliding 
down the bank to the bottom of the pool, he 
struck this knob a few resounding blows with 
his pick, stooped a moment to examine the’ 
broken surface, and arose with a cry of exulta- | 
tion, holding aloft a fragment of white honeycomb 
quartz. 

“Gold!’’ he cried. ‘The richest quartz I ever 
saw! Harper, we’ve got it!”’ 

The mystery of the lost mine bas been clear 
since that moment. 

Barlow, following his mules, overtook them 
near this tank. At the same time he discovered 
that the dam had been broken by the rush of 
the torrent down the gully. This torrent, by} 
washing away the accumulated sediment, had 
exposed the ledge. Barlow, contemplating the 
wreck of the dam, had seen the outcropping | 
quartz, A quick examination convinced him 
of the richness of his find. Hastening to his/ 
station, he procured the necessary tools, returned 
to the tank, secured some specimens of the! 
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gold-bearing rock, and then rebuilt the dam. It| the Southwest had passed over the place and | tall, lank and ungainly form Douglas stood 
passed by it without ever thinking of drawing 
| off the water from Barlow’s tank. 


‘was a simple but most effectual method of conceal- 
ment, for five hundred of the sharpest men in 




















NE of the most interesting and important 
political campaigns I ever witnessed was 
that of 1858 in the State of Illinois. 

Senator Douglas’s term was about to expire, and 
he was a candidate for reclection to the Senate. 
The Republicans of Illinois nominated for the 
' same Office, as their candidate, Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican State Committee of Illinvis 


| had invited me to make some speeches in that 
memorable campaign, and given me an appoint- , 


ment at Quincy at the time when one of the 
| greatest debates between the champions was to 
take place there. On the evening before that 
debate, I was on a railroad train bound for 
that town. The car in which I travelled was 
full of men who discussed the absorbing questions 
of the day with great animation. A member of 
the Republican State Committee accompanied me 
and sat by my side. 

All at once, just after the train had left a 
country station, I ob 
served a great commotion 
among my fellow-travel- 
lers, many of whom had 
jumped up from their 
seats and pressed around 
a tall man who had just 
entered the car. They 
addressed him in the most 
familiar style: ‘Hello, 
Abe! How are you?” 
and so on. And he 
responded in the same 
manner: ‘‘Good evening, 


Ben! How are you, 
Joe? Glad to see you, 
Dick!” and there was 


much laughter at some 
things he said, which, in 
the confusion of voices, 
I could not understand. 
It was like a meeting of 
old village neighbors. 

“Why,” said my com- 
panion, the committeeman, “there’s Lincoln him- 
self!” He broke through the crowd and intro- 
duced me to Abraham Lincoln, whom I then saw 
for the first time. 

I must confess that I was somewhat startled 
by his appearance. There he stood, overtopping 
by several inches all those surrounding him. 
Although measuring a little over six feet myself, 
I had, standing quite near to him, to throw my 
head backward in order to look into his face. 
That face, with its strong features, its deep fur- 


rows, and its benignant, melancholy eyes is now | 


familiar to every soul in this republic by number- 
less pictures. It may be said that the whole 
civilized world knows and loves it. At that time 
it was clean shaven, and looked even more hag- 
gard and care-worn than later, when it was 
framed in whiskers. 


Lincoln’s Uncouth Appearance. 


On his head he wore a somewhat battered 
“stovepipe” hat. His lank, ungainly body was 
clad in a rusty black dress-coat with sleeves that 
should have been longer; but his arms appeared 
so long that the sleeves of a “store” coat could 
hardly have been expected to cover them all the 
way down to the wrists. His black trousers, too, 
permitted a very full view of his large feet. On 
his left arm he carried a gray woollen shawl, 
which evidently served him for an overcoat in 
chilly weather. His left hand held a cotton 
umbrella of the bulging kind, and also a satchel | 
that bore the marks of long service. His right 
he had kept free for handshaking, of which there 
was no end until everybody in the car seemed to 
be satisfied. 

He received me very cordially, like an old 
acquaintance, having been informed of what I 
was doing in the campaign, and we sat down 
together. In a somewhat high-pitched but 
pleasant voice he began to talk to me, telling me 
much about the points he and Douglas had made 
in the debates at different places, and about those 
he was going to make at Quincy on the morrow. 

When, in a tone of perfeet ingenuousness, he 
asked me—a young beginner at that time—what I 
thought about this and that, I should have con- 
sidered myself very much honored by his confi- 
dence, had he permitted me to regard him as a 
great man. But he talked in so simple and 
familiar a strain, and his manner and homely 
phrase were so entirely free from any semblance 


of self-consciousness or pretension of superiority, | 


that I soon felt as if I had known him all my 
life, and as if we had very long been close friends. 
He interspersed our conversation with all sorts 
of quaint stories, each of which had a witty 
point applicable to the subject in hand. He 
seemed to enjoy his own jests in a childlike way, 
for his usually sad-looking eyes would kindle 
with a merry twinkle, and he himself sometimes 
led in the laughter; and his laughter was so 


genuine, hearty and contagious that nobody could 
fail to join in it. 

When we arrived at Quincy, we found a large | 
number of friends waiting for him, and there 
was much handshaking and many familiar salu-| 
tations again. Then they got him intoa carriage, 
much against his wish, for he said that he would 
prefer to “foot it to Browning's,” an old friend’s 
house where he was to have a quiet night. But} 
the night was by no means quiet outside. The 
; crash of brass bands and shouts of enthusiastic 
Democrats or Republicans, cheering and hurrah- 
| ing for their respective champions, did not cease 
until the small hours. 


The Varied, Good-Humored Crowds. 


The next morning the country people began to 
stream in for the great meeting, some singly on 
foot or on horseback, or small parties in buggies 
or farm-wagons; others marshalled in solemn 
procession from the outlying towns or districts, 
with drums and banners, many of them headed 
by maidens in white with tricolored scarfs, who 
represented the Goddess of Liberty and the differ- 
ent states, and whose beauty was admired by 
every one, themselves included. There was no 
end of cheering and shouting and jostling; but in 
spite of the excitement created by the political 
contest, the crowd remained very good-natured, 
and occasional gibes flung from one side to the 
other were uniformly received with a mere laugh. 

The great debate took place in the afternoon on | 
an open square, where a large pine-board platform 
had been erected for the committee of arrange- 
ments, the speakers and the friends they wished 
to have with them. I was favored with a seat on 
that platform. | 

In front of it many thousands of people were | 
assembled, Republicans and Democrats standing 
peaceably together, only chaffing one another 
occasionally in a good-tempered way. As the 
champions arrived, they were demonstratively | 
com- ' cheered by their respective adherents. | 

The presiding officer agreed upon called the | 
meeting to order, and announced the order of 
proceedings. Mr. Lincoln was to open with a 
speech of one hour. Senator Douglas was to 
follow with a speech of one hour and a half, and 
Mr. Lincoln was to close with a speech of half an 
hour. 
| The first part of Lincoln’s opening’ speech was 
devoted to a refutation of some things Senator 





Douglas had said at previous meetings. This 
| refutation may indeed 
have been required for 
the settlement of disputed 
points, but it did not strike 
me as anything extraor- 
dinary, either in form or 
in substance. Neither 
had Mr. Lincoln any of 
those natural advantages 
which are thought to 
be yery desirable to the 
orator. His voice was 
| not musical,—high-keyed 
| and apt to rise toa shrill 
treble in moments of 
excitement,—but not dis- 
agreeable, and exceed- 
ingly penetrating. I could 
notice that every word 
he spoke was understood 
at the remotest edges of 
the vast assemblage. His 
gesture was awkward. 
| Tle swung his long arms 
| sometimes in a very ungraceful manner. Le} 
would, to give particular force to a point, bend his 
knees and body with a sudden downward motion, 
so that he appeared for a moment quite small, and 
then shoot up again with a vehemence that raised 
| him to his tiptoes and made him look even taller 
‘than he was—a manner of enlivening a speech 
which at that time was, and perhaps still is, not 
unusual in the West, but which he dropped at a 
later period. 

| There was, however, in all he said a tone of 
earnest truthfulness, of kindly sympathy, and of 
elevated sentiment which, greatly adding to the 
strength of his argument, made me svon forget 
the awkwardness of his action, and which, as in , 
the progress of his speech he touched the moral | 
side of the slavery question, became powerfully 
impressive. Even when attacking his opponent | 
with keen satire or invective, which, coming from 
any other speaker, would have sounded bitter | 
and merciless, there was still something in his | 
utterance which made his hearers feel that those : 
thrusts came from a reluctant heart, and that he ; 
would much rather have treated his foe as aj 
friend. 

No greater contrast could have been imagined 
than that between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 
A. Douglas, in looks and bearing, as well as in 
impulse and temper. By the side of Lincoln’s | 











almost like a dwarf, very short of stature, but 
square-shouldered and broad-chested, a massive 
head upon a strong neck. His party nicknamed 
him “the little giant.” There was something 
lion-like in his broad forehead, overhung by a 
mane of long hair, and in his square jaw. A 
dark, horizontal wrinkle between his keen eyes 
gave his face the expression of scowling defiance. 
But he appeared rather natty in well-fitting 


} broadcloth and shining linen. 


His education had been limited, but he pos- 
sessed great natural ability,and had the advantage 


: of long and varied political training. His strongly 


combative temperament, the quickness of his 
mind, and a certain unscrupulous daring had 
aided him in becoming the most formidable 
parliamentary gladiator in Congress. No debater 
was more doughty in assertion, more skilful in 
twisting logic, more adroit in meeting attack by 
nimble evasion or rapid counter-attack, more 
fierce in denunciation. He was sportive to the 
point of vulgarity in his intercourse with his 
friends, of whom his political career had furnished 
him a very promiscuous assortment. But in his 
discussions with his opponents he liked to spice 
his almost always compact and lucid, however 
artful, reasoning and his vehement appeals with 
a tone of overbearing superiority and of insulting 
provocation, as if he would say: “Flow dare you 
stand up against me!’’ 


Douglas’s Aggressive Debating. 


In this style he answered Lincoln’s opening 
speech. His voice, naturally a strong baritone, 
gave forth a hoarse and rough, at times even 
something like a bellowing sound. His tone was 
angry, dictatorial and defiant. In one of his 
first sentences he charged Lincoln with “base 
insinuations,” and then he went on with a dark 
frown upon his brow, tossing his mane and 
clenching his fist. Even inoffensive things he 
would sometimes bring out in a manner which 
looked as if intended to be offensive, and which 
now and then called forth instead of applause 
from his friends, expressions of remonstrance 
from the opposition. But his sentences were 
well put together, his points strongly made, his 
argumentation clear and plausible, and his invec- 
tive vigorous and exceedingly trying to the 
temper of the assailed party. On the whole, his 
friends were well pleased with his performance, 
and rewarded him with hearty applause. 

But then came Lincoln’s closing of one half- 
hour, in which he replied to Douglas’s arguments 
and attacks with rapier thrusts so skilful and 
piercing, with humorous retorts so quaint and 
felicitous, and with witty illustrations so fit to 
serve as clinching arguments, that the meeting 
frequently broke out in demonstrations of delight 
by which even many of his opponents were 
carried away, while the scowl on Douglas’s face 
grew darker and darker. Those who now read 
the printed report of that speech, so full of pointed 
allusions to persons then in the public eye and to 
the happenings of the 
day, will hardly appre 
ciate the effect its delivery 
produced on the spot. 
But that has been the 
fate of many famous 
oratorical efforts to which 
cold print could never do 
justice. 

Abraham Lincoln had, 
at that period indeed, not 
yet risen to that wonder- 
ful elevation of sentiment 
and that grand beauty of 
diction which the whole 
world admires in his 
Gettysburg speech and in 
his second inaugural ad- 
dress. But there was in 
his debates with Douglas, 
which, as to their form at 
least, were largely extem- 
poraneous, an occasional 
flash of the same lofty 
moral inspiration ; and all he said came out with 
the sympathetic persuasiveness of an honest 
nature which made the listener feel as if the 
speaker logked him straight in the eye and took 
him by the hand, saying: “My friend, what I 
tell you is my earnest conviction, and I have no 
doubt you think so yourself.”’ 


Lincoln and Douglas Contrasted. 


The impression made by the debate upon an 
entirely impartial observer, and his judgment of 
the two champions, would probably have been 
this: Douglas is certainly a man of extraordinary 
capacity, of great reasoning power, and of forceful 
character. But he avoids moral points of view, 
and it is advisable to look very carefully at his 
statements and his logic before accepting what he 
wishes you to believe. Lincoln possesses no less 
large a mental grasp and no less keen a reasoning 
faculty. But he is at the same time inspired by 
a lofty moral impulse; and what he offers to you 
as hfs honest conviction you may with perfect 
assurance take to be such. In short, you may 
trust him. 

When the debate at Quincy was over, the 
champions were heartily cheered by their parti- 


‘sans, the assemblage dissolved peaceably, the 


brass bands began to play again, several of them 
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within hearing of one another so as to fill the air | the Republican candidate for the presidency. In| added Dick, taking up his own possessions to 
with discordant sounds, and the country people, ' the campaign which followed, he and Douglas carry them to his room. ‘We spent all we had, 
with their banners and their maidens in white, were again opposing candidates, and it so hap- and I owe thirty cents, and must pay it the next 
got in motion to return to their homes, each party, | pened that on March 4, 1861, when Abraham time I go to town.” 

no doubt, persuaded that the result of the day ! Lincoln delivered his first inaugural address from{ The old lady had dropped into a chair, but she 
was in its favor. I took my leave of Mr. Lincoln, the steps of the Capitol in Washington, Senator | had not taken up her knitting. She was smooth- 
and I was not to ineet him again until about Douglas stood near him and held his hat during | ing the bed-covering over and over again. 
twenty months later, as a member of a committee | theceremony. Douglas died three months later,/ “It don’t matter much, I reckon,"’ she said 


of the memorable Chicago Convention of 1860, | after having pledged his patriotic support, and | presently, with a pathetic little break in her 
which carried to him at his house in Springfield | that of the Northern Democracy, to President , voice. “I can go on doing with substitutes—but 
Lincoln in defence of the Union. 


the official announcement of his nomination as | somehow I kind o’ wanted it!” 

| ‘Well, grandma, people can't buy everything 

! with five dollars!” cried Mabel, impatiently. 

| “If I'd thought of the coffee, I’d have bought it 
first. But you know I simply had to have these 
things, and after they were bought there wasn’t 
any money left.” 

Mr. Frank had been standing near the door, 
looking and listening; but now he turned 
abruptly and went out. Selim greeted him with 
a glad neigh, and he led the horse to his stall and 
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Frank was absorbed in deep and troubled thought, 

HE probabilities are that not even Mr. | in war times.’ I use parched bran or okra seeds | for he sat on a box in the barn for a long time, 

T Frank himself could ever have told how | or sweet potatoes, and they make mighty good | with his chin on his hand and his elbow on his 
he came to adopt a family ; still less could 

he have imagined that his desertion of his family 

would have made the great change of their lives. 

He had been walking along a country road 
one day, and had stopped to lean over a fence 
and watch a silent man hoeing in a field. When 
the man looked up, there was a sorrowful some- 
thing in his face that made Mr. Frank, who was 
friendly and quite accustomed to introduce 
himself to people, to climb over the fence and 
walk beside him as he worked. When they 
reached the end of the row nearest the farm- 
house, Mr. Frank asked for a hoe; and when 
it was brought the two went working away 
across the field, side by side. 

They did not talk much, — they never had 
talked much from that day to this,—but some- 
how they seemed to understand one another. 
Mr. Frank spoke of going away the next 
morning, and when the next morning came 
he spoke of going Saturday. Then he 
thought he would stay until the first of the 
month; but in the end he never went at all. 
Mr. Frank had become a fixture. 

There was a dim idea in the minds of the 

- Stuart family that Mr. Frank's name was 
Francis Fannin; but the supposed surname 
had been lost sight of in the earlier stages 
of his stay among them, and they had long 
known himas Mr. Frank. Neither his work 
nor his wages had ever been stipulated, but 
he took certain tasks on himself and his 
wants were of the simplest. 

His help made it possible for Mr. Stuart 

to keep the twins at the public schools as 
long as the session lasted, and then to send 
them to town to better schools; and that in 
itself was a great consideration. The head 
of the family bad been reared with no chance 
of schooling, and in almost total ignorance of 
books. He had little to say on the subject, 
but he seized every opportunity to give his 
children the chances he himself had missed. 
He was a slow, plodding, silent man, who 
went to his work, came back from it, ate 
his meals, smoked his pipe and went to bed; 
and his children hardly knew him. 

Besides Nathan Stuart and the twins, 
there was “grandma,” the mother of Mrs. 
Stuart. The children’s delicate mother had 
died when they were both tiny things. Even 
before her death she had been too fragile to 
take care of her children, and it was grandma 
who had looked after them. Mrs. Stuart 
had been the youngest of her children—the 
child of her old age, the one who should be 
her prop and stay as her own feet tottered 
down into the valley of shadows. What a 
heart-breaking thing it seemed that this 
child should slip away first, and leave her 
mother, already old, to rear two tiny chil- 
dren! ‘Yet she took up her burden, and 
bore it with the quiet heroism that fills many 
a heart whose pulses are already growing ’ 
weaker toward the resting-time, and now Dick | In a few minutes they drew up at the gate. and | it’ll disturb her, and we can’t sit around like 
and Mabel overtopped the silvery head of their | Dick sprang out and helped his sister to alight. \ posts all the evening.” 
mother’s mother. They were tall and handsome and very much; “Oh, she wouldn’t have any fun, or let us have 

Grandma came out into the porch and looked | alike, with a certain air of dash and breeding | any,’ said Mabel, conclusively, and added, as an 
up the road, shading her eyes with her hand. that was never gained on a farm. | afterthought, “I hope 1 sha’n’t be cranky when 

“It must be time for the children to get back,| ‘You ought to see my pretty new waist, | I grow old.” 

Mr. Frank,” she said. “They didn’t stay this; grandma!’’ cried Mabel, gaily,as they both came Mr. Frank went up to the little room in the 
long last time.”” ‘jn, laden with bundles. “And I have a belt, and roof, and sat there in the dark and listened to the 

“Oh, but they've got money to spend to-day, | the silver cuff-links I was speaking of, and a | merrymaking below, and made up his mind. ‘It 
grandma,” said Mr. Frank, cheerfully. He rose sailor hat; and I wanted a veil, but I shall have | was not an easy thing to do—for there are some 
from his seat on the steps and quietly drew to wait till next time." people who are like some trees and strike deep 
grandma’s big chair into the shadow of the vines,’ They had tumbled the bundles on the bed, and roots. Mr. Frank was one of them. 
where she could be shielded from the sun and yet, were hurriedly breaking strings and tearing 
could watch the road. , wrappers to get at them. 

“Yes. Wasn’t it nice in their Uncle Henry? “And I bought myself some new ties and 
Five dollars! You know part of it was for me, ! collars and cuffs,” Dick explained, with much 
tuo, but I tuld ‘em I didn’t want a thing out of | sutisfaction. “I just had to have them before I 
it but a little coffee. It’s been some time since | could go back to school, and this is the book I've 
we've had any, and I know their father’d like it. | been wanting so long.” 

Tfe never mentions it, but he likes coffee; andhe' ‘And is this the coffee?’’ asked grandma, 
just does without it because he thinks he can’t eagerly, fastening on a bundle and feeling of it | 
afford it. People that have got children to edu- with trembling fingers, 

cate can’t be buying everything that comes along.” “Oh, there! Wes forgot the coffee!’ cried | cles?” she asked. 

“And what about your coffee, grandma?" Mabel in a vexed tone. “I knew there was into a laugh. 
asked Mr. Frank, his eyes wandering from the _ something else, and I couldn’t think what it was. “They’re in their usual place—on top of your 
wrinkled face to the thin old hands that were! Here are some lemons. You know Ned and _ head, grandma,” said Mabel. ‘I don’t know why 
already busy with their knitting. 

“Well, now, you'd never guess!’ cried | to-night, and we’ll have some lemonade.” |; The old lady stood still for a moment, flushed 
grandma. “I’ve been using substitutes, since; “Anyhow, we shouldn’t have had money , and mortified. 
the last coffee began to give out, like we used to | enough to buy the coffee, if we'd thought of it,”"| ‘Time was when my eyes were as good as 


coffee, when there aint any better. I didn’teven | knee. It was growing dusk when he went in. 
see any sure-enough coffee during the four years | Supper was over, and Dick and Mabel were busy 
of the war, and I reckon I can do without it as | making lemonade and arranging the cakes. He 
well now as I did then.” | paused just outside the door and looked in at 
Mr. Frank suddenly turned away his eyes and them. 

looked off down the road, where a little cloud of 
dust proclaimed that Selim and the old buggy Mabel was saying. 

and the two young people were coming home., “Yes,” said Dick. 





“If we make any noise 





“HE'S SPOILED HIS BOY FOR A FARMER AND HASN'T MADE HIM A GENTLEMAN!" 


Mabel did not notice. They were busy planning 
for the next session of school, which was near 
at hand; and all day Mabel was hard at work 
constructing some pretty piece of finery for herself 
out of bits of silk and lace. In the evening she 
had it still in hand, when her grandmother came 
in from the kitchen and went feeling along on 
the mantel and over the table. 

“IIas anybody seen anything of my specta- 
And Dick and Mabel broke 


fed him, and put the buggy into its place. Mr. | 


“‘Let’s get grandma to go to bed right away,” | 


Tle was very silent the next day, but Dick and | 


| Jennie Powell and a crowd are coming over it is that you never think of looking there first.” | 
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anybody's,” she said, sadly. “But they're failing 
fast now. Sometimes it takes me about half an 
hour to thread a needle. I reckon I’ve strained 

‘em in the last few years, sewing at night.” 

She went back into the kitchen, and Mabe 
began humming a little tune; but all at once she 
| was disturbed by Mr. Frank throwing bis book 
down upon the table. His face was pale, and 
his eyes shone with an unusual fight. 

“Tam going away,” he said, In suppressed 
tones “I will not stay here and see it done!” 

“See what done?” asked Dick in astonish. 
ment, while Mabel dropped her work into her 
lap. Was Mr. Frank going mad? 

“T will not stay here and see you break the 
heart of that poor old gray-haired woman, that 
has been more than a mother to you!” cried Mr. 
Frank, rising and walking about the room. “] 
| will not stay here and encourage you in your 
selfish and ungrateful conduct. You are growing 
up to walk roughshod over the hearts of the two 
people that have done the most for you—and I’m 
going to get away from the sight of it!” 

“Well, I never heard of anything so unjust!” 
exclaimed Mabel, tears of mortification in her 
eyes; and Dick cried, hotly: 

“You came here of your own accord, Mr. 
| Frank—I have heard you say so. I don’t sup. 
‘pose that any one will hinder you from going 
‘away when you like.’”” 

Mr. Frank paused in his walk and looked at 
Dick. 

“I am going,’ he said. ‘But you will listen 
to me first. I have seen your father wear 
shoes that left his feet on the frozen ground 
in winter, while he was keeping you both at 
school. I have seen him cutting and hauling 
wood in the teeth of the north wind, when 
he was sick enough to be in bed, and every 
cent of the money went to you. I have seen 
him working as no slave ever worked, when 
he might have had his boy at home to help 
him, and might have given himself a little 
comfort and rest! Well, his boy come 
home, and hardly speaks to his father once 
in a day, and never offers once to help him 
out with his work. That’s the boy he has 
worked for, and saved for, and gone ragged 
for! It was all a great mistake! He's 
spoiled his boy for a farmer and hasn’t made 
him a gentleman—for a gentleman is at least 
courteous to his host, even when that host 
chances to be his poor, plain, uneducated 
old father!” 

Dick’s face crimsoned as Mr. Frank's 
grew paler; but he had no opportunity to 
3] 





peak. 

“And the little babies that poer grandma 
has toiled for,” went on Mr. Frank, witha 
shaking voice, “they have grown up to be 
impatient with her, to call her ‘cranky,’ to 
get her out of the way when company comes! 
They go to town and get everything they 
want for themselves, and forget the one poor 
littie thing she has asked for! -Oh, yes—I 
am going away—and maybe it’s partly my 
fault, the way you are doing; but, children, 
can’t you see how old she has grown lately? 
how her hands tremble? how her eyes have 
failed? Do you know what it means? And 
God has given you the privilege of walking 
with her and holding her up along this latter 
part of the journey—and you dare to laugh 
at her because her memory fails, and to call 
her ‘cranky,’ and think her in the way!” 

His speech had been like a whirlwind; it 
had not given the confused and astounded 
young people time for a word. But all at 
once he paused, and added in a different 
tone: 

“And now I will go.’’ 

But of course he did not mean it, Mr. 
Frank had been there always. Where else 
could he go? 

Besides—let him go! They could do very 
well without him. After all his rough and 
unjust talk, it would be better for him to go, 
for Dick might not be able to control his 
temper next time. He was exceedingly 

‘angry, and felt himself insulted and outraged. 
| "That any one should dare to speak so to him! 

He blustered around the room very finely, and 

reproved Mabel for having so little spirit as to cry. 

“I’m sure I never heard of such a thing!” 
sobbed Mabel, angrily. And Dick said, as he 
heard Mr. Frank go down the steps and out at 
the gate: 

“Well, at any rate, let us hope that is the last 
of him. It doesn’t pay to allow people to grow 
| too familiar with you. They take advantage of 
it, and want to run your business for yoo.” __ 

And then, finding one room too small for his 
indignant strides, he went on into the dining- 
room and kitchen, followed by Mabel. They 
both paused at seeing their grandmother asleep 
‘in her old high-backed chair, her tired hands in 
her lap. 
| ‘Why don’t you go to bed, grandma?” asked 
| Mabel, rousing her. “You can’t rest sitting P 
here.”” 

The old lady lifted herself feebly. 

“Has Mr. Frank locked the chicken-house and 
done the evening work yet?” she asked, ina 
faintly dazed way. “He always looks 
| everything before I go to bed.’’ ‘ 
“111 attend to the work, grandma,” said Dick, 
| ina fine glow of independence. ‘You go 0" to 

bed.” 

So Dick went out and locked the fowl-house, 
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and then wondered a little confusedly what else 
there was todo. After walking around for some 
time and finding nothing else that seemed to 
require attention, he decided that the evening 
‘work was done, and went to his own room. 

He was waked the next morning by the sun in 
his face, and realized that it was later than he 
‘was usually called, and that no one had called 
him. He dressed himself hastily, and going to 
the kitchen, found grandma standing in the door, 
gazing with dismay at the cold stove. 

“Why, what’s become of Mr. Frank?” she 
cried. “He always has the fire made and the 
breakfast all cooking before he calls me! And 
your father wanted to get off early this morning, 
so’s he could get to Glenville before the heat of 
the day!"’ 

Dick did not wait to explain. He made the 
fire and brought water,—for the first time that 
summer, he remembered,—and tried to hurry the 
breakfast ; and in the midst of his nervous haste 
Nathan Stuart came in and looked at the disorder. 

“J can’t wait for breakfast,” he said. “And 
I don’t know what’s happened to Mr. Frank. 
He forgot to separate the cows and calves last 
night, and there’ll be no milk to-day. And he left 
the pasture gate open, and I’ve spent an hour 
catchin’ Bob an’ Jim.” 

Mr. Frank’s evening work! Dick’s face: 
flushed uncomfortably, but he announced, with | 
a good deal of spirit, that Mr. Frank had made | 
himself very unpleasant to Mabel and himself | 
and had gone away, and he, for one, was very | 
glad of it. 

The dull, silent man in the doorway stood still, 
his face twitching. 

“Gone away!” he said, presently. 
help I’ve ever had!’’ 

Then he went out and climbed into the wagon, 
and was gone on his tedious trip to Glenville; 
and Dick looked after him with a sudden pain at 
his heart. ‘The only help I’ve ever had!’ And 
Dick was as tall as his father, and had come to 
have this said to him! 

“Oh, mercy me, isn’t breakfast ready yet?” 
cried Mabel, making her appearance, warm and 
rosy from a night’s undisturbed sleep. 

“If you want any breakfast you’d better come 
and help get it!” suggested Dick, roughly. “I 
think from what I can gather this morning that 
Mr. Frank has been in the habit of doing pretty 
much everything about the place.” 

“He always did everything he could to save 
me!” cried grandma, with her apron to her dim 
eyes. “He never forgot poor old grandma—and 
I don’t know what I’m going todonow! Nobody 
else’ll ever think of me as he’s done!”’ 

Well, it was not a cheerful beginning of the 
day. Dick and Mabel were both a little pale as 
they set themselves at Mr. Frank’s abandoned 
tasks. Before the morning work was done they 
were both exhausted with the unaccustomed 
labor; and Dick threw himself wearily into a 
chair, only to find that the cows must still be 
watered and the calves driven to the pasture, | 
and wood must be split for the kitchen stove. 
As for Mabel, she was all at once aware how 
much work fell to her grandmother’s share in 
the daily round of duties; and now that she had 
tried it herself, she knew that it was too much 
for the old lady’s feeble hands. 

As she worked, she kept watching her grand- 
mother. Ina flash it had been revealed to her 
that grandma certainly did look very old. She 
had never noticed before how the wrinkled hands 
shook, or how the feet dragged. Mr. Frank had 
asked them if they knew what it meant; and 
Mabel’s heart stood still as she repeated the 
question to herself. 

“O grandma, do please come and sit down!” 
she cried at length, with her heart—a softening | 
heart, too—in her fresh young voice. ‘You just | 
sit down in the big chair and tell me what to do, 
and I'll do it!” 

Grandma, allowed herself to be gently pushed 
into the chair, but she shook her head in feeble 
protest. 

“T’ve prs to keep going as long as I can hold | 

out,” she said, weakly. “If I was to stop now | 
I’d be in bed, and I don’t want to be a burden. | 
You’ve both got to go off to school, you know— 
and there’s nothing the matter. I’ve just felt 
kind of no ’count lately.” 

Mabel was faint with this new fear that tore 
at her heart-strings. She dropped to her knees 
beside the armchair and clasped both the trem- 
bling old hands in hers, that were so young and 
smooth. 

“O grandma,’ she cried, penitently, ‘‘we’ve 
Jet you work too hard—but I’m not going to do | 
itany more! How weak youare! Don’t tremble 
80, grandma—please don’t! Come and let me 
help you to the bed, and you can lie down and | 
take it easy for a while.” 

And with her arm around the shaking figure, 
she led her grandmother away. 

“T don’t know how I’m going to get along 
without Mr. Frank!” grandma sighed, as she 
went. “He never forgot me—no, he never 
forgot!” 

Dick, who had followed them, heard the words, | 
and saw how worn and old grandma looked ; for , 
his eyes, too, had been opened. He suddenly 
turned and hurried out of the house. 

“I’m going to town,” he said briefly, when 
Mabel overtook him at the steps. 

“Oh, yes—and bring him back!” she cried, 
with the tears on her face. “And wait! I’ve 
hid up a little money for school, and I sha’n’t 


“The only 
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need it now, for I’ll stay at home this session 


and take care of grandma. Buy grandma some | 


coffee—and a pair of shoes—and anything you 
can think of, Dick! And oh, hurry and find 
him, and bring him back!” 

Almost before she had controlled herself enough 
to go to her grandmother’s bed, old Selim was 
trotting townward, as if he, too, were in the 
secret, and meant to bring Mr. Frank back 
without delay. 

Ah, but finding him! That was another thing! 
Who knew where he had gone, since the home 
that he had toiled for had cast him off? He 
might be many miles away. And Dick’s lips 
trembled as he thought what a dreadful thing it 
would be if Mr. Frank never came back again— 
if all the rest of his life he remembered him as 
the boy who allowed his father to go ragged and 
to toil for him, while he accepted that father’s 
service with a thankless heart. 

He had bought the coffee—ah, he didn’t forget 
it this time !—and had added the shoes and a little 
gray shawl, and there was but one more place 
to which to go. A familiar figure was in the 
post-office, waiting. for.mail at the delivery 
window; and in an instant Dick had him by 
both hands, and was laughing and choking and 
trying to talk, all fn a breath. 

“OQ Mr. Frank, come home!” he cried. ‘See 
—there’s Selim outside—we’ve come after you— 
and grandma isn’t very well—and look at this 
bundle of coffee! And we're going to try over 


again, Mr. Frank—and you should just see 
Mabel, waiting on grandma!"” 
With his arm over the boy’s shoulder, Mr. 


COMPANION. 


Frank walked out, with a new look upon his face. 

“I’ve been thinking I was too hard on you, 
maybe,” he said, gently. ‘But I was afraid for 
you, my boy—afraid you’d do as I did, and 
repent after it was too late.” Dick looked at him 
quickly. Sothat was Mr. Frank’s story? And 
in the light of the danger he had himself escaped, 
Dick understood how much his friend must have 
been moved by the sight of his and Mabel’s 
selfishness. Indeed, the little remark explained 
many things. 


Nathan Stuart, reaching home that evening, 
was about to walk heavily into the dining-room, 
when he was stopped by a sight that made him 
stagger and lean against the door-casing. The 
smiling old lady was sitting in the big chair, 
with Mr. Frank folding a shaw]—that new gray 
shawl —over her shoulders, and insisting good- 
humoredly: 

“There, grandma, you just sit still and be 
waited on! You know you promised, for this 
one evening.” 

“And here’s your coffee, grandma!” cried 
‘Mabel, coming in, rosy from the kitchen. “And 
I do hope father’ll come before long! I’ve got a 
splendid cup ready for him.” 

“And he can come right in and sit down,” said 
Dick, cheerily, ‘for I’ll put up the horses as 
soon as he gets here.’’ 

They heard a sound then, and turned, and he 
came slowly toward them—the slow, plodding 
man whom his children had never known. 

“I’ve been ridin’ against the wind,” he said, 
“an’ it—it sort o’ makes my eyes burn.”” 
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EV. JOHN WARDEN had just 
opened a letter bearing the New 
York postmark. He had read 
only a few lines when he rose from his 
chair in great excitement and rushed , 
down-stairs to the kitchen, where his 
wife was cooking dinner. 

“Sarah, what do you think of this?” 
he exclaimed. “I have had a call to the 
Marble Square Church, New York!” 

The minister's wife was so astonished 
that she could not speak at first; then 
she said, “It cannot be true, John! 
Surely you must be mistaken !” 

“But here is the letter. Just listen to 
this, will you?” 

The minister backed up against the 
kitchen table without noticing the flour 
he was rubbing off upon his coat. Ilis 
wife listened in amazement to the letter: 
The Rev. JouN WARDEN, Fleming, Vt. 

Dear Sir and Brother: The Marble 
Square Church, at its regular meeting 
last Thursday night, voted unanimously 
to extend you a call to become pastor of 
the church at a salary of six thousand 
dollars a year, and the parsonage in 
High Street Court. The church also 
voted to grant you two months’ vacation 
annually, the time to be chosen by you 
at your own convenience. 

We trust that this action of the church, 
which was heartily unanimous, will meet. 
with as hearty a response from you. We 
feel that we have made a wise choice, and we are 
sure the relations between us will be very cordial 
from the moment of your acceptance. 
answer will be regarded as a great favor. 
behalf of the trustees and members of the Marble 
Square Church, I am, Very truly your brother, 

JAMES ROLAND, Clerk. 

New York, January 15, 189-. 


“Well, Sarah, what do you think of that? 
Did you ever suppose I should receive such a 
letter ?”” 

“No, I never did. How do you suppose they 
came to give you such a call?” 

“I am sure I do not know,” the minister 
answered, modestly. 

“Perhaps those strangers who were at church 
three weeks ago —” 

The minister’s wife paused, then continued 
excitedly : 

“Yes! You remember, John, those three men 
who stayed at the hotel that Sunday you preached 
the sermon on Power? It was an unusually 
good sermon. Those strangers must have been 
a committee from the Marble Square Church, and 
they have reported favorably, giving you a call 
without waiting for you to preach first in New 
York.” 

“Do you think I ought to accept the call?” 
asked the Rev. John Warden, thoughtfully. 

“Of course!” The minister’s wife spoke with 
great decision. ‘Won't it be splendid to live in 
New York after all these years in this little 
town? O John, think of it! Six thousand 
dollars a year and a parsonage! More than six 
times as much as you are getting now! Won't 
it be grand ?”” 

“It will be hard to leave Fleming, though!” 
The minister sighed. ‘We have been here now 
nearly fifteen years, and I have come to love the 
people very much.” 

“Still, I don’t think they have appreciated your 


An early | 
In, 





‘HIS WIFE LISTENED IN AMAZEMENT.”’ 


preaching, John,” said the minister’s wife, ener- 
getically, as she opened the stove door and took 
outa pie. “The New York people have discov- 
ered you.” 

He talked over the remarkable event a little 
longer with his wife, and then went up-stairs 
into his study, but he was too excited to work 
on his sermon, and he went out and took a walk. 

The letter burned in his pocket, and obeying 
a sudden impulse, he stepped into Deacon 
Sayles's as he passed down the main street. 

The deacon was at home, and the minister 
showed him the letter. 

The deacon read it slowly, not understanding 
at first what it all meant. When he reached the 
| end, however, he looked over his spectacles and 
said, quietly, “So you are going to leave us, 
parson ?” 

The Rev. John Warden felt a little embarrassed. 

“I have talked it over with my wife. Yes, I 
suppose I shall accept. I wanted to see you and 
Deacon Binney, and bring the matter before the 
church before deciding positively.” 

“I'd accept if I was you,” said the deacon. 
“You won’t have another call like that very soon. 
We shall miss you, though. Let’s see. How 
Jong have you been with us?” 

“Fifteen years this coming Christmas,” replied 
the minister, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, yes. A long pastorate, as pastorates go 
nowadays. Well, we shall not know what to do 
| when you are gone.”” 

The minister went home feeling somewhat 
depressed ; and he was surprised, also, for he 
had never heard Deacon Sayles express so much 
feeling during the fifteen years he had known 
him. 

Tle decided to accept the call; but first it was 
necessary to bring the matter before the church. 
The regular weekly meeting came on Wednesday 
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| night. There was a very large attendance, for 
rumors of the call had already reached Fleming 
people. 

The letter was read and the minister made a 
few remarks at the close of the meeting. He was 
much affected, and Deacon Binney, who had the 
reputation of being one of the hardest-headed 
farmers in the township, sat with head erect, the 
tears rolling over his weather-beaten face. 

When the Rev. John Warden reached home 
that night, after a very affecting scene which 
followed the meeting, he was almost minded to 
refuse the call. However, the next morning he 
wrote a letter in which he accepted the pastorate 
of the Marble Square Church. The letter was 
mailed, and the minister then began a sermon in 
which he gave his reasons for making a change, 
closing with his formal resignation. This was to 
be read Sunday morning. 

Meanwhile, Fleming village and parish was 
greatly stirred over the minister’s metropolitan 
call. “I tell you what!” said old Jake Bowers, 
the village blacksmith, as he leaned against his 
anvil and a group of listeners stood around. 
“We are going to lose a mighty good man out 
of this parish. Last Sunday’s sermon was a 
powerful one, I reckon. I noticed, I said to 
myself when the service was over, ‘That kind of 
preaching will lose us our minister if the city 
folks once hears him.’ ” 

“Jake must have dreamed that he said it,” 
drawled out Bill Covill, the miller’s assistant, 
“because he was asleep all through the sermon 
last Sunday.” 

“Asleep yourself!” retorted Jake, who, how- 
ever, turned very red in the face as he blew up 
his forge. 

“All the same, it’s a great loss to all Fleming 
parish,” said Judge Howard, thoughtfully. “I 
don’t know how we are going to get along with- 
out the parson. Ile certainly is a master 
preacher. The wonder to me is that the city 
folks have not found it out before this.” 

“Seems kind o’ queer his church-members 
haven’t been more regular in their attendance on 
such fine preaching,” said Job Wilbur, who was 
not a member himself, and posed as a skeptic for 
the village. 

“How often have you heard him?” 
asked the judge, sharply. 

“Oh, I’ve been to church once a year, 
and on funeral occasions,” replied Job, 
carelessly. 

“The parson will make a stir in New 
York, I reckon,” said Abe Lyons. And 
then the talk went on in praise of the 
parson, and regret at his leaving the 
parish. 

At Deacon Binney’s, the family was 
discussing the same general topic of con- 
versation, when Deacon Sayles came in. 

“Well, neighbor, this is a blow to 
Fleming parish, isn’t it? New York 
must want our minister pretty bad. It 
seems they sent up three men as a com 
mittee to listen three Sundays ago, and 
now comes this call. Well! Well! I never 
really thought we had been listening to 
such great talent for years.” 

“Hadn’t you? I’ve been more than 
suspicious myself for some time. Fact is, 
Deacon Sayles, we’ve been sitting under 
the best preaching for years and haven’t 
appreciated it.” 

“Of course we can’t give six thousand 
dollars a year and parsonage,” said 
Deacon Sayles, a little gloomily. 

“Of course not. It’s a great pity, 
though, that we never offered to raise the 
salary. We might have kept him from getting 
discontent 

Deacon Sayles shook his head, but after agree- 
ing that the pariah had not appreciated its 
minister as it should, he went on to the next 
neighbor's to talk over the news. 

That was a very trying week for the Rev. 
John Warden. When he went out to make his 
afternoon calls he was astonished at the feeling 
expressed. Old Sallie Barnes, who was an 
invalid, with inflammatory rheumatism, and who 
always wanted to know, when he called, why he 
had not come a week sooner, broke down and 
cried like a child when he went in to see her this 
time. 

“Oh dear! Ob dear!” she moaned, rocking 
back and forth in her old chair. “I shall die if 
you go away! I know I shall! And I never 
can get used to any one else! No one knows my 
troubles as you do!" 

When he went away she refused to be com- 
forted, and he left the poor old woman sobbing 
and groaning in a pitiful manner. 

As he moved on up the village street, people 
who for years had not said anything more than 
“good morning” surprised him by coining out of 
their shops and houses to shake his hand and 
express regret at his departure. 

Then he had a very sick parishioner to visit 
out on the hills. He drove out and found him in 
a critical condition. The family had not heard 
of the minister’s metropolitan call, and when he 
told them, they all surrounded him, in tears and 
with clasped hands, and one of the children 
climbed into his lap and said, ‘Who will come to 
see father when you are gone?” It was a very 
paimful experience for him, and when he drove 
back to the village he was very much depressed, 
and somehow could not rally his spirits, even 
when he thought of the six thousand dollars and 
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the parsonage on High Street Court, and the 
great church and its pipe-organ and fashionable 
quartet choir. 

So matters went on until Saturday night. The 
minister never had known that his parish cared 
so much for him. Even Job Wilbur expressed 
his sorrow at the parson’s departure, and said 
something rather hurriedly about ministers being 
necessary to a community. Old Uncle Peters, 
who had not spoken to him for a long time 
because of something he had once said in a 
sermon about tobacco-using, came and asked him 
to forgive his taking offence, and promised to be 
out to church on the coming Sunday. The peo- 
ple of the parish were already planning a farewell 
reception, and the whole village was evidently 
stirred to its depths by his acceptance of the 
call. 
“My dear,” said the minister to his wife, when 
Saturday night came, “I never knew how much 
the church and parish cared for us. It is a 
revelation. I am almost of a mind to reconsider 
my acceptance of the New York call.” 

“That would be very foolish,” replied his wife. | 
“Tt is true the people love you very much. It is 
a great pity they have not shown it oftener.”” 

“We are all liable to that fault ;” the minister 
sighed as he said it. ‘‘We do not show our love 
to our dearest friends, and too often wait until 
they are dead before we tell them how much we 
think of them.” 

This was Saturday night. The morning ser- 
mon, in which the minister had given his reasons 
for seeking a wider field, lay on his desk, together 
with his resignation as pastor of Fleming church. 

“T think I will go up to the post-office and get 
the mail,” said the minister to his wife, as he 
heard the evening train come in. Generally he 
waited until Monday morning, but he felt restless 
and uneasy, and went out. 

When he came back, he had an open letter in 
his hand, and his face was pale and wore an 
expression that would be difficult to describe. 

“John!” cried his wife, as he came into the 
centre of the room, nearer the light on the table. 
“What is the matter ?”” 

“T have another letter from New York,” said 
the minister, with a feeble smile. ‘Let me read 
it to you.” 1 
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cover of a hymn-book. And when the service | seemsas if the people could not do enough to show 
‘was over, no one ever saw such a handshaking | their love for them both. 


in Fleming parish. 


“After all, I can always say that I once had 


The people gave the reception to the minister, | a call to a metropolitan pulpit,” he says to his 
after all. They said there had not been enough | wife when she thinks his sermons are not appre- : 
‘ ciated; and as the parish of Fleming grows | 

dearer to him the longer he knows it and loves it, 
he can speak without regret and with actual 
! amusement of his famous metropolitan call. 


sociability in the church for a long time. The 
Rev. John Warden seemed to grow young again, 
and found some new texts for sermons. His 
wife feels a little regret as time goes on, but it 







‘\ROSCARPE 

G the Indian’s real 
name, but one given 

him by a half-breed trap- 

per who once stopped at 

the store in the little In- 








dian village. 
“Umph! id the trap- 
per, after listening awhile 
to one of the Indian’s 
wonderful stories. “Gros 
carpe!” (Big liar!) William 


And Groscarpe he had 
been called ever after. 
He was a shiftless old Indian, always to be 
found in warm weather loafing about the grocery 


from another cabin ; then 
another and another, 


and two fat geese. Some 
prowler was systemati- 
cally plundering the 
cattle-pens, and growing 
fat, no doubt, on the spoil ; 
but thus far the Indians 
did not even know what 
it was. 

Every morning after a 
pen was broken into, 
: two trails would be seen 
| through the high grass: one approaching the 
| pen, generally from the woods; the other leaving 
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explained, they thought, as far as it ever would 
be. 


But a few nights later all this was set aside 
again. It had rained steadily for three days; 
the ground was soft and moist. Then one night 
a sheep was stolen, and in the morning the tracks 
of a huge bear were plainly visible about the pen, 
The brute had come from the woods through the 
grass, killed a sheep in the pen, as the blood and 
wool plainly showed, then made off with it to 
the river. 

A curious thing became evident to the two 
hunters who followed the trail. On the river. 
bank the tracks showed that the bear, instead of 
dragging the sheep along the ground, had risen 
upon his hind legs and carried it in his fore 
paws. . 

Bears when tired sometimes act thus. When 
caught in a trap by the foreleg, they will pick up 
the clog to which the trap is attached, and carry 


Then a young pig went, | it in their arms: for long distances at a time. 


But to pick up a sheep in this way was very 
unusual. 

The tracks, too, were unusually wide, and 
enormously long for a bear. Even Groscarpe, 
who came to see them, declared he had never 
seen larger ones, 

Another curious thing was that the bear had 
not swum directly across the river. Tracks 
| were found on the opposite side where the bear 
|had landed on a sandy point; but he had 
evidently entered the water again. No further 
trace of him was found, although the hunters 
searched both sides diligently for a quarter of 


or sawmill, or fishing in the shade of the big | it in the direction of the river. In the dry soil | a mile below. 


hemlock down by the dam. Generally he was 
accompanied by two or three boys, who bade 
fair to become as worthless as himself. 


no track was ever found. 
Some thought the depredator a bear; but the 
hunters said no bear could enter a pen without 


That same week Groscarp. <:t deadfalls at the 
edge of the clearing and two steel traps near the 
river, baiting them with mutton and wild honey; 


Aside from his demoralizing influence with the | clumsily breaking things, and leaving plain traces | but notwithstanding all his ingenuity, one of the 


boys, Groscarpe had never been detected in any 
particular evil. He generally lived well, for an 
Indian, all alone in his dirty cabin on the river- 
bank ; and the dusky mothers, who remembered 
how little he worked and how many miscel- 
lJaneous articles had disappeared from their 
premises, were sometimes inclined to mutter 


dark things about the contents of Groscarpe’s : said that when an evil spirit in the form of a take. 


cabin. But no one of 
them ever saw the 





Tle was not so excited as before, but his voice | 
trembled a little as he read: | 


Rey. JoHN WARDEN, Fleming, Vt. 

Dear Sir and Brother: I hasten to correct a most 
embarrassing and distressful blunder on my part 
in reference to a letter directed to you by mistake, | 
and answered by you in good faith. The call of ' 
the Marble Square Church which was sent to you 
was intended for the brother who bears your 
name, even to the same initials, and who lives in 
the town of Fleming, but in another state. My 
great blunder consisted in carelessly writing the 
name of your state instead of his. I trust that 
you will pardon this most unfortunate error. Iam 
very much chagrined that so grave a mistake has | 
been made, and hope your plans will not be too 
seriously disturbed py, this necessary correction of 
my carelessness. With very much regret, I am, 
my dear sir, yours truly, JAMES ROLAND, 

Clerk of Marble Square Church, New York. 

January 21, 189-. 


For several moments neither the minister nor 
his wife said a word. Then the minister said 
quietly : ! 

“Then it seems those three strangers were —”’ | 

“Yes, they were commercial travellers, evi- 
dently !”” exclaimed his wife. “O John! What | 
will you do now ?” 

“J shall have to preach without notes to- 
morrow,” he answered with a smile. 

But the minister’s wife, to tell the truth, sat 
down and had a good cry. Then she recovered | 
her equanimity, and consoled her husband and | 
made the best of it. | 

‘When Sunday morning came and the minister 
went into his pulpit, he faced the largest audience 
he had ever seen in Fléming church. All his | 
members were out, all the people who, for one 
reason or another, had not been to church for ' 
years, several families from the adjoining town- 
ship, and, most conspicuous of all, Job Wilbur, 
in his best clothes, sat in the front row of the | 
gallery, the sneer on his face almost gone. 1 

The Rev. John Warden must have preached | 
a little better than usual. His heart was warm | 


; three times a year: in 





with the love of his people, and he had had time / 
to recover from his first disappointment. He! 
preached on the fellowship of the saints. And | 
as the people did not yet know the news of the 
mistake in the call, they were attentive up to the 
last moment of the sermon. As he finished, a | 
movement of expectation went over the audience. | 

‘Yhe people, of course, expected him to read | 
his resignation as a formal act, necessitated by | 
his previous acceptance of the call to the Marble | 
Square Church. He had already decided on his 
course, and without hesitation he said : 

“Friends, I have a communication to read to 
you. As you all know, I have received and | 
accepted a call to the Marble Square Church in 
New York. It is now necessary for me to read 
the following, in order that you may know the 
reason for my doing as I do.” 

Accordingly he opened and read the letter | 
from the clerk which he had received the night | 
before. The Rev. John Warden will never | 
forget the look that swept over the people as he | 
finished reading. If it had not been Sunday and 
in church, Jake Bowers afterward said, he 
would have led off with three cheers. As it 
was, almost every one broke down and cried. 
Deacon Sayles blew his nose, and Deacon Bin- 
ney wiped his bald head nervously with the 


inside of it. He had 
been a skilled canoe- 
man and a successful 
hunter and trapper in 
his earlier days. He 
could still find work 
whenever he chose. 
Many a hunter, going 
in to his winter camp, 
would have been glad 
to take Groscarpe as 
a companion for his 
knowledge of wood- 
craft; but he grew 
more and more lazy 
as he grew older. 

He worked a little 


the spring on the 
river; in the summer 
on the farms; in 
autumn on an occa- 
sional hunt, and some- 
how managed to live 
all winter on the 
proceeds. Sometimes 
he kept a few traps 
out, and surprised the 
young hunters by 
bringing in mink and 
an occasional otter- 
skin from brooks 
where no one else 
would think of trap- 
ping. 

One of the boys whom Groscarpe fascinated 
by his tales and who yet disbelieved him was 
Alek, a half-breed, and the most skilful hunter 
and trapper of his age in the village. He listened 
to the old man’s narratives silently, as did the 
other boys, but he would fix piercing eyes on 
Groscarpe’s face at the more extraordinary 
statements made by the teller of tales; and the 
Indian, recognizing that here was one who was 
skeptical in spite of his interest, would break off 
to cry out, “Well, now, young Alek, you have 
not trapped so many years!” 

There was no question but that Groscarpe was 
always a little uneasy in Alek’s presence, and 
that he always felt satisfaction when he was 
able to discomfit the boy. 

One summer morning Alek awoke to find a 
lamb missing from his father’s pen. 

Through the high grass a broken trail led 
away into the forest. Bears had been numerous 
that spring. The cattle-pens had suffered from 
their depredations until the hunters had come 
out of their winter camps and the men from the 
logging-woods. Since then, the bears had been 
killed or driven away. But this plain trail, 
leading off through the grass, could: be made 
only by a bear; although, strangely enough, no 
tracks could be seen. 

Seizing his father’s gun, Alek started off to hunt 
the beast down if possible. At the edge of the 
woods the trai] disappeared entirely ; and although 
Alek spent all day in hunting along the ridge 
and through the forest, he found no farther trace 
of the marauder. 

Two weeks passed by, and a lamb disappeared 


of his doings. It might be a large “lucivee’—a 
| fierce old female having young in a den back on 
| the ridges. But if so, why did she apparently 
| cross the river and approach from the opposite 
side? 

Then the older ones shook their heads mys- 


deadfalls was torn to pieces not long after, and 
the bait carried away. Indistinct bear-tracks 
were found, and a few long black hairs on the 
jogs; but the tracks made off toward a rocky 
ridge near by and were soon lost. The traps 
were never disturbed after that. 





! teriously, told stories of the ‘“injun-devil,’”” and 





‘‘GROSCARPE HAD BEEN UNUSUALLY LAZY THAT SPRING.” 


‘fierce beast came to destroy their stock it was 
| useless to try to track him or to set traps. From 
the first, Groscarpe had declared the work to 
be that of an injun-devil. Seated under the 
| pine-tree that shaded the door of the grocery, he 
had told marvellous stories of its strength and 
cunning and fierceness to the group of boys 
sitting about in open-mouthed attention — half- 
disbelieving him from his name and reputation, 
yet more than half-believing him from the way in 
which he appealed to their sense of the mystery 
of the great forest. 

| Groscarpe had been unusually lazy that spring, 

‘and had done very little work except to trap 

two bears that had been exceptionally bold and 

| cunning. Now, however, with the continued 
depredations, all his hunter’s instinct was 
aroused. In the frequent hunting parties along 
the ridges on both sides of the river he was often 

a leader. 

Once when he was hunting with two or three 

| Indian boys across the river, he pointed to a 
‘moist spot near the edge of a spring, where two 
huge, catlike tracks showed the creature had 
planted its forefeet while drinking. The tracks 
were indistinct among the leaves, yet Groscarpe 
| pronounced them instantly the tracks of an injun- 
| devil. 

' To Alek they seemed like the tracks of a large 
lucivee, but he was young, and knew nothing of 
the injun-devil, so he submitted to the superior 

‘ woodcraft of the older hunter. That night all 
in the little settlement had heard that the tracks 

, of an injun-devil had been found across the river. 
The mystery of the plundered sheep-pens was 





Groscarpe was now obliged to admit his mis- 
The signs of a huge bear were too evident 
to permit him to hold 
longer to his theory 
that an injun-devil 
was the robber. 

Yet he still main- 
tained that a devil 
prowled about on the 
other side of the river, 
and attributed the 
unusual cunning of 
the bear to its new 
presence. He pointed 
significantly to the 
fact of the bear's 
crossing the river, 
and hinted at myste- 
rious ineetings taking 
place between the 
wild prowlers. His 
stories at the grocery 
grew more marvel- 
lous, and the boys’ 
sense of mystery 
deepened. 

The trap had evi- 
dently frightened the 
bear, for nothing more 
was heard of him for 
nearly three weeks. 

Then he entered a 
pen one night, and 
carried away two fat 
geese to the river. 
And again Groscarpe 
shook his head signifi- 
cantly in the grocery. 

That was late in 
| September, and the young hunters were eager 
to set a watch for the bear. A sheep was tied 
near the edge of the clearing, and for a week 
| the watch was kept up. Then one night, while 
' Groscarpe was watching with them, his own pen 
| down by the river was broken into, and one of 
| his young pigs carried away. The same huge 
tracks were again found in a moist spot near 
the pen, and again lost on the rocky ridge. 

Groscarpe grew furious at this, boasting he 
would trap that old bear if he had to work all 
winter, and straightway built another deadfall 
back on the ridge. A week later he found a 
young bear caught there, but all were sure this 
was not the marauder they sought. 

The hunters of the little settlement were by 
this time completely puzzled; all were eager for 
the first tracking snow. Late in October it 
came, but no bear with it. 
the first week in November, and on the third 
night another lamb disappeared from the pea 
behind Alek’s cabin. 

‘The tracks showed that the bear had come from 
| the river, the huge hind feet and smaller paws 
leaving a deep imprint at every step. At the pen 
he had reared on his hind legs, clambered over 
the low log wall, killed the lamb and made off 
with it, carrying it under his arm and walking 00 
| his hind legs as before. 

Eagerly Alek burried after him, but the tracks 
‘Jed straight to the river and disappeared. Not 
' were they found again, although Groscarpe and 
two hunters searched the banks for miles up and 
down on both sides of the river. 

Like the old hunters, Alek was completely 
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mystified ; but unlike them, he had grown tired 
of discussing plans for his capture at the grocery 
and sawmill. If the bear were in league with 
the injun-devil or some other evil spirit, perhaps 


he had some means of knowing what they talked | 


about, and so escaped all their cunning plans for 
his capture. 

But there was one friend with whom Alek 
shared all his hunting secrets. 

One day he and Pierre laid their plans, hidden 
away in the haymow in Pierre’s barn. They | 
were keen hunters by instinct; and to their love 
of the chase was added the Indian’s strong desire 
to excel his fellows in hunter’s cunning. 


They said nothing, however ; but every night as | 


the moon grew larger one of them might be seen 
stealing away with his gun down to the wooded 
point that commanded an open view up and 
down the river. There he would patiently 
watch until the moon disappeared behind the 
western ridges. 

A week went by, and no sight or sound of the | 
bear rewarded their watch. Then one night, 
soon after midnight, just as Alek’s eyelids were 
growing heavy with the long, lonely watch, he 
was startled by an unusual sound coming up the 
Tiver. In an instant he was wide 
awake, with eyes fixed intently on 
the river and eager hands gripped 
tight about the gun-barrels. 

A low ripple, as of some object 
moving rapidly through the water, 
drew nearer. Opposite a low point 
from which a cattle-path led up to 
the neighboring. clearing the sound 
stopped; but in the shadow and 
behind the scattered bushes on the 
point Alek could see nothing. 

A moment only he hesitated, un- 
certain whether to watch where he 
‘was or run the risk of alarming the 
beast, whatever it might be, by 
making his way into the clearing. 
It might, after all, be only a mus- 
quash, but again it might be the 
bear. 

At the thought Alek rose, grasp- 
ing his gun, and stole rapidly back 
toward the clearing, the soft snow 
making his footsteps noiseless as he 
hurried forward. 

No animal was in sight when he 
reached the clearing. He made sure 
of that before he left the shelter of 
the woods. Then stepping into the 
open field, he crouched low under a 
fringe of bushes and stole forward 


again. 

Within twenty yards of the cattle- 
path he stopped, shrank close against 
the soft branches of a low fir, drew 
back both hammers of his gun softly 
and waited, with eyes fastened on 
the path in front of him. 

Five minutes passed. He would 
have thought himself deceived, ex- 
cept that now and then a slight 
sound from the water’s edge broke 
the intense stillness. The slow 
minutes calmed him and steadied his nerves. | 
A slight scraping sound came up the bank, the 
bushes moved in front of him, and then a black | 
head emerged into the clearing. 

Alek’s gun covered it on the instant, but it 
‘was too small a mark to risk a shot at in the 
dim moonlight. Slowly the shoulders came out 
into the shadow; and the muzzle of Alek’s gun 
lowered steadily till it covered the middle of the 
body. 

His finger was on the trigger; he waited simply 
for the bear to come out of the shadow into the 
clear moonlight, when, to his horror, the animal 
suddenly straightened up and stood motionless, 
Jooking off across the clearing. 

No bear, but Groscarpe was before him! 

For a few moments the old rascal stood there, 
‘watching to see that the coast was clear, while 
Alek shrank yet closer into the firboughs. Then, 
dropping forward on his hands, Groscarpe wad- 
died awkwardly across the field, imitating in a 
ludicrous way the shambling gait of a black 
bear, and disappeared behind the barn toward 
the cattle-pen. 

Alek understood it all now. The mystery was 
clear as daylight. The wily old vagabond had 
something unusual fastened to his wrists and 
ankles. He had skinned the feet of his last big . 
bear, and was using them now, no doubt, as 
gloves and moccasins. 

Alek chuckled to himself at his discovery ; 
boy-like, he had to hug himself to keep from 
shouting in his delight. Wouldn’t Pierre be 
tickled? Wouldn’t the hunters be mad? Again 
he chuckled to himself, and rolled under the fir, 
and kicked up his heels in his joy at having 
unearthed the “sly old bear’’ at last. 

Soon a dark object appeared from behind the 
barn, and Alek, creeping under the shelter of 
some dark evergreens near the point, waited to 
see the end. In a few moments Groscarpe 
appeared again, wadding along with short, 
awkward steps, stooping occasionally to touch | 
the ground with one hand, on which Alek saw 
a dark paw fastened. Over his shoulder was a 
fresh-killed lamb from which the blood was yet 
dripping. 

Wading out into the stream, he picked up 
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carefully aboard, and untied the dark objects 
from his feet and hands. A moment later the 
canoe shot round a bend, and Alek was standing 
alone under the moonlight, with the dark river 
below him gurgling sleepily between its snowy 
banks. 

Early the next morning a procession wended 
| slowly along the narrow lane that led up to 
Groscarpe’s lonely cabin. Afek was there, and 
| Pierre, and the man that owned the lamb, and 
the women that owned the geese, and the two 
hunters who had scoured the river-banks, and 
the little boys who had listened to old Gros- 
carpe’s tales at the grocery, and half a dozen 


bear’s depredations. 

The two hunters were secretly wishing that it 
might all be a mistake. They did not like to be 
fooled on a bear’s track, and to be beaten by a 
boy. Everybody else was good-natured enough. 
| The old rascal’s long deceit appealed strongly to 
their Indian love of cunning, and the general 
sentiment of the procession—of the two boys 
especially—was to get as much fun out of it as 
possible. 

A heavy rap at the door brought a gruff 








‘1 YELLED AND YELLED.”’ 


response from within. It was repeated more 
emphatically than before, and at length the door 
opened wide enough to admit the shaggy head 
of Groscarpe, just as he had tumbled out of his 
bunk. 

A glance told him their errand. He made a 
quick effort to close the door, but too late. The 
hunters had thrown themselves against it, and 
in a moment the whole procession, with much 
clamor and shouting and jeering laughter, were 
inside. 

There on a wooden bench was the dead lamb, 
and lying beside it the four bear’s paws, all wet. 
and bedraggled from contact with the snow and 
river-bottom. 

Groscarpe could not deny his guilt. Instead, 
he began to beg for mercy, and to make all 
sorts of promises of restitution and reform. An 
informal court, in which everybody talked at 
once, was held on the spot. A public trial was 
clearly the only thing to satisfy the public sense 
of justice. 

But in the midst of the lively discussion, an 
old Indian, with a sly twinkle in his eye, said 
to Alek: ‘‘Go fetch-um everybody.”” 

So Alek went to the corner of the grocery, 
uttered a score of frightful yells, and darted back 
to the cabin. 

But the summons was enough. Everybody 
came, and boys in abundance. A half-hour 
later a curious procession formed in the little 
lane below the cabin. 

In front was Groscarpe, down on all fours, 
with the bear’s paws tied to his wrists and 
ankles, and compelled by stout sticks in the 
hands of the two hunters to imitate mooween’s 
lumbering gait and queer antics. He did it to 
perfection, for the sticks came down with no 
gentle thwack whenever he failed to satisfy the 
critical taste of the hunters. 

Behind him the dead lamb was carried on a 
long pole between the shoulders of two stalwart 
Indians, On either side of the lamb, a short, fat 
Indian woman trudged bravely along with her 
apron full of goose-feauhers. Ina double line the 
men and women of the village followed. The 
boys swarmed on the flanks. 

Down came the sticks; the “bear” rolled his 





some kind of an anchor there, drew out a canoe | 
from under the shelter of the bushes, stepped | 


head, the boys yelled, everybody laughed, and so 
the procession came down the lane to the grocery. 


others more or less interested in the sly old 


There Groscarpe was tried, found guilty, and 
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‘ out faithfully. He was never detected in a theft 


sentenced to work all winter, till he should pay | after that, and so far as I know, no one ever 
for his depredations—a sentence which he carried | again heard mooween mentioned in his stories. 
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DON’T believe,” said Peter Graves, “that 
we high-climbers think our work isn’t just 


as humdrum as anybody else’s. The first 
two or three times that a man that’s fit for such 
work goes up a steeple or a chimney he’s a bit 


excited, and takes a good look at things, but after * 


that he doesn’t even bother to think of the chance 
of his falling. Of course he’s safer for getting 
into that steady state of mind, but once ina 
while he’s waked up out of it. I’ve been eight- 








een years going up aloft, and in all that time I 
never had what you’d call a thrilling 
experience, except once.” 

Peter Graves is a Chicago man, 
now engaged in structural ironwork, 
building great steel frames for the huge | 
sky-scrapers to be found in the heart 
of the city. He has painted the spires 
of many of the churches of Chicago, | 
gilded high-perched crosses and balls, 
scaled lofty chimneys, and with all 
that preserved a well-balanced mind 
and a most cheerful disposition. 

Probably his entire working life has 
been one narrow avoidance of death, 
but these quick escapes are hardly | 
noticed by such a man; he considers | 


difficult to draw him out as to what | 
he has gone through. Still Graves did 

tell me the story of his effort to place a 

lightning- rod upon the crest of the 

chimney of the Chicago Roofing Com-_ 
pany at Riverdale, in the suburbs of | 
the city. That, as he put it, “was just | 
a little out of the ordinary, and gave : 
something to think about for a while.” | 
This is how he told of the experience— | 
his wife being in the room all the time. 

You know where the roofing works 
are? Yes, just along the tracks of the 
Northwestern road, with a stack in 
the rear that rises a good ninety or 
hundred feet. The work on that chim- 
ney was done, and the masons were 
ready to quit, when some one decided 
that there ought to be a lightning-rod 
on top of it; for high chimneys are 
often struck—but I guess not oftener 
than a house. 

The bricklayers, when they quit, 
left a pulley fixed into the top of the 
chimney, with a rope running through 
it right down to the ground. They took their 
scaffolding down, but they left the pulley, because 
there was a chance that they might have to go 
back, and the pulley and rope came in handy for 
my job of putting up the lightning-rod. 

I was painting the spire of a church on the 
west side of the city, when a fellow came over to 
tell me that they wanted me to put that lightning- 
rod up. I said I’d go out the next day. Well, 
going out to Riverdale was like a jaunt into the 
country, and so I took my wife along, thinking 
to give her a sight of the fields and of some real 
green grass. Mary—that’s my wife—was to 
enjoy herself with the scenery while I was up 
tacking that lightning-rod on. 

But women are queer. No? Well, I'll take 
it back then, Mary! Anyway, when we got out 
there, and I was going up, Mary just sat down, 
and forgot all about the pretty scenery she had 
come out to look at, and kept her eyes on me. 

Before I started up, I got a rope connection on 
my lightning-rod stuff, and I put what we call 
a sling seat on to the rope which was running 
through the chimney pulley. This seat is made of 
rope, and I was to sit in it while I did my work. 
I got into this sling, and then some workmen 
hauled away at the other end of the rope, and 
with my feet set against the side of the chimney, 
I went up right to the top in next to no time. 

It was a blazing hot day in the middle of 
August; air still, no wind blowing, and the 
bricks so warm there was a queer smell from 
them. The workmen, after they had pulled me 
to the top, tied their end of the rope to a stake or 
pole, and went away about their business, calcu- 
lating they’d hear me holler when I was ready 


them not worth relating, and it is most | me. 





to come down. They knew I had to stop every | 
few feet on my way down to fix the lightning- 
rod conductor with catches into the mortar 
between the bricks. 

It was so hot at the top that I hurried to fix a 
place for the lightning-rod. As I pulled myself 
over the top of the chimney to do this, with one 
leg inside of it and one leg outside, I looked down 
at Mary, sitting under a tree looking up at me, 
and I gave her a wave of my hand. Then I set 
to steady work, and I kept at it so close that I 
didn’t notice the big clouds coming up in the 
west, nor that a storm was at hand. 

It kept getting darker and darker overhead, 


and Mary tried to call my attention to the sky, 
but her voice was a little weak, and I was too 
busy to think of anything but my work, and how 
hot it was. I just had the rod in place and was 
ready to begin putting the conductor in its place, 
‘and gradually go down, when there was a roll of 
thunder, a flash of lightning and a splash of rain. 
You can bet I noticed that! I did not want to be 
any hundred feet in the air when a thunder-storm 
was on, especially when my only companion up 
ther> was a lightning-rod, with its business end 
up and no conducting rod to the ground. 

Where would I be if that rod was struck? I 
yelled and yelled for the workmen to come and 
loosen my rope and let me down, but the thunder 
was making too much noise, and as it turned out, 
they had gone away. To save time, I adjusted 
myself in the sling seat on the rope, so as to be 
ready for them when they returned. Mean- 
while, my wife ran to fetch them, but they were 
not to be found. 

Mary came back, shaking her head and wring- 


i ing her hands. We two were there alone. The 


storm was just breaking, and I tried to make 
her understand that she should go under cover, 
and I’d stick it out, up where I was, as best I 
could. But no—there Mary stood, looking up at 


It’s a peculiar thing about high chimneys that 
when a thunder-storm is on, they seem to become 
charged with the extra electricity of the air. 
This chimney was just bristling with it, and 
I could feel it. I wasn’t afraid of anything, 
except that the new rod would get its baptism of 
fire—and if that did happen, I judged that my 
business as a climber would be at an end. 

The rain came heavy, with lightning flashes 
that seemed to set the earth on fire, and crash 


| after crash of thunder. I looked up at the point 


of the rod just a few feet above my head, and saw 
little sparks leaping from it. 

All at once I felt a tug at the rope that was 
holding me up. Down I looked, and saw Mary 
at work at the rope, which the workmen had tied 
four or five times around a pole. They had made 
a double knot in it, and left a long end dragging. 
Well, my wife Mary isn’t so very big, but she’s 
plucky. Seeing my danger, she just untied that 
double knot, and before it had a chance to slip by 
my weight at the other end, she took the dragging 
end, and ran with it and got it once around 
another pole at a little distance, and then began 
to pay out. The tug I felt was myself beginning 
to slide down the side of the chimney. 

The rope, being around two poles, couldn’t pay 
out fast, and Mary was strong enough to hold it 
to a slow speed. But I was a hundred feet up, 
and there wasn’t but twenty or twenty-five feet 
of the rope about both posts. I weighed one 
hundred and sixty pounds and Mary one hundred 
and twenty pounds. Wouldn’t the rope, after it 
got free of the second post, sag down under my 
weight so quick that she couldn’t hold back, and 
Id land in a heap at the bottom? 

Mary didn’t think of that when she untied the 
knots, but she saw it after I started down, and 
there was no backing out. I set my feet as best 
I could against the wet sides of the chimney, and 
she held on at the other end. Well, sir, that rope 
unwinds from one post and then from the other, 
and Mary’s there in the rain holding all her 
weight down, her heels stuck into the ground, 
which was soft and muddy then. She let me 
come easy until I was within fifteen feet of the 
bottom! Then she had to let it go. She just 
fell on her face, and I came down like a shot! 
But I landed on my feet, with a little jar, and not 
hurt. I was over by her side in an instant, and 
there in the rain, both of us mud, we just fell 
into each other’s arms and laughed and cried. 

We were a pretty-looking sight when we came 
home, but beyond Mary’s hands being badly 
blistered, neither of us was the worse for it, and 
I went back the next day, and put the conductor 
in its place, and said some hard things to the 
workmen who had forgotten me. Mary has 
never watched me do another job, and that’s the 
only one on which I was ever nervous, as you 
might say. 

As for Mary, if she had had the choice, the 
story would not have been told. 
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Current Topics. 


The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, the 
author of “In His Steps,” the man to whom 
the proprietors of a Western newspaper have 
confided their property for one week that he may 
show what a Christian newspaper should be, has 
a charming story on another page, entitled ‘A 
METROPOLITAN CALL.” The Hon. Carl 
Schurz gives an interesting account of one of 
the famous series of debates between Lincoln 
and Douglas. Readers of the first story, “THE 
Disposal oF SARAH BELL,”’ will be glad to 
be reminded that other tales to come will deal 
with the same engaging heroine. 

A man from 8t. Louis recently rode in 
an electric car in Cape Town with eight other 
Americans from different parts of the United 
States. The car was made in Philadelphia, the 
rails in Pittsburg, the motor in Lynn; the motor- 
man was from San Francisco and the conductor 
from Boston. In the friendly competition for 
the trade of the world this country is beginning 
to take its share. 







An extended popular plebiscite on the 
“hundred best books’’ for children was taken 
recently in England. The result placed “‘Robin- 
son Crusoe” at the head of the list by a nine- 
tenths vote, while Hans Andersen's “Tales” 
stood second, and “Alice in Wonderland” third. 
Such is the expression of what we may fairly 
reckon “the common sense of most,’ and its 
soundness will be challenged by few. 

A young missionary far in the interior of 
China received for baptisin a little child. The 
name given was Moo Dee, so unusual a combi- 
nation that the minister asked its origin. “I 
have heard of your man of God, Moo Dee,’’ was 
the reply. “In our dialect Moo means love and 
Dee God. I would have my child, too, love God.” 
Mr. Moody was not a Chinese, but his name told 
in that language the secret of his life. 


Whatever epitaph may be placed above 
the grave of John Ruskin, it can scarcely surpass 
in simple beauty and impressiveness those which 
be himself placed above the tombs of his parents. 
Of his father he said: ‘‘He was an entirely honest 
merchant. ... His son, whom he taught to 
speak truth, says this of him.” And of his 
mother: “Nor was dearer earth ever returned to 
earth, nor purer life recorded in Heaven.” The 
world will record of the son that he was worthy 
of such parents. 


A wealthy citizen of California has: 


obtained, after some years of effort, the consent 
of the wardens of a church in Wiltshire, England, 
to the removal to America of the monumental 
tablet to Lawrence and Elizabeth Washington. 
They are supposed to have been the great-greut- 
grandparents of George Washington. The slab 
is to be taken to Washington—the assistant Seo- 
retary of the Treasury having taken in charge the 
matter of its transportation—and set up in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

‘Will there be any more English Carlyles 
and Ruskins, or American Emersons?” The 
Chicago Tribune thinks not. But neither will 
there be another Chinese Confucius, or a Greek 
Plato, or a Roman Seneca. It does not follow 
that the world will lack leaders, teachers, prophets 
and sages, merely because duplicates are not 
forthcoming. Besides, whatever light comes to 
mankind with the advent of wise men shines on 
undimmed after they vanish. And they live on 
in spirit and attend us as brightening ideals. 

Ever their phantoms rise before us— 
BORE Robler brothers, but one in blood; 


bed and table they lord it o’er us, 
‘ith looks of beauty and words of good. 


The manager of an immense business 
declares that it costs his house twenty thousand 
dollars a year simply to correct errors in invoices 
and other papers—mistakes due to poor writing 
and poor English, for which employés are re- 
sponsible. “Some stenographers need but the 
idea to turn out the perfect letter,”’ said he, “while 
others are a means of grace because they try the 
patience.” The money lost because of ignorance 
and carelessness in that single house would pay 
the salaries of a considerable body of teachers in 
secondary schools whose pupils are supposed to 
learn how to write plainly and speak correctly. 
No business man can afford to have his estab- 
lishment considered a postgraduate school for 
fundamental work in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. ae 

The world, wholly immersed in the South 
African conflict and its momentous issues, seems 
to have forgotten the threatening conditions which 
the thinned British garrisons in India are called 
upon to face at this juncture, and the harassing 
anxieties which beset them. Private corres- 


pondents describe the natives as following the’ 


progress of the war in South Africa with keenest 
interest—“watching like tigers crouching for a 
spring.” What wonder, then, few and scattered 


; and soldiers alike should be a prey to ceaseless | 
' apprehensions ? 
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as they are, that the minds of English officers 


An officer writes: “Murders 
and raids are becoming common. Weare hurried 
from station to station, just to demonstrate that | 
we are still here. I sleep with six hundred 
| founds of ammunition under my bed. You at 
home do not realize these things.” 

A situation involving some tension has 
[arisen out of a conflict of interests between the 
live stock companies and the frontier settlers. 
The companies wish to continue their occupancy 
of the great plains of the West as cattle-ranges, 
| and are urging the government to lease them to | 
| the highest bidders. The settlers wish the lands 
subdivided for homes and farms, and protest that 
they shall still be held open to individual purchase 
or to private entry under the homestead law, 
| which gives one hundred and sixty acres to each 
‘actual occupant who makes certain improvements. 
The Governor of Nebraska invites other Western 
governors to a conference in the interest of the 
settlers. 


—_—_<»—___ 


PARTIAL VICTORY. 


‘Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 


Milton. 





The “Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.” 


HE “Clayton-Bulwer treaty” derives its 
name from the diplomatists who negotiated 
it: on the part of the United States, Hon. 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State in President 
Taylor’s administration, and on the part of 
England, Sir Henry Bulwer, British Minister 
at Washington. 

The “treaty’’—to use proper diplomatic lan- 
guage it was a “convention,” and not a treaty— 
was concluded in 1850. Its purpose was to 
' promote the building of an isthmian canal, to 
| connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In 
1849 the United States had made a convention 
with Nicaragua for constructing such a canal, 
| starting at Greytown, on the Atlantic. But 
Greytown was occupied by British settlers, and 
Great Britain claimed a protectorate over the 
Mosquito Indians, who held the eastern coast 
of Nicaragua. 


waive its claims, but as the request was denied. 
ment of a joint protectorate over the proposed 


' treaty,” one condition of which was that neither 
power should secure exclusive privileges in the 


The United States desired Great Britain to! 






the next best thing seemed to be the establish- | 


canal. This was done by the “Clayton-Bulwer ' 


from the menace and mischief of its own prod- 
uct—police, sheriffs, courts, jails, penitentiaries, 
reformatories, poorhouses, executions and the 
like! All these are expensive; in the aggregate 
they cost a vast sum. Add to this the cost of 
thousands of organizations for reform and for 
mitigating the evil and distress caused by the 
depravation of human life—bethels, rescue homes, 
asylums, relief societies, federated charities, et 
id omne genus. Finally, add the economic loss 
qaused by the unproductiveness of “the bad” 
and of those who guard them. 

This entire sum of cost to society is sufficient 
to care effectively for the moral training of every 
neglected child and leave at least a fourth part of 
the money unused. This is no mere guess. 
Careful estimates have been made which fully 
justify the statement that the present expenditure 
for imperfect restraint of evil would be sufficient 
for effective prevention. Our moral blunder is 
also an economic blunder of the gravest sort. 

But is prevention possible? A single instance 
May be cited in reply, namely, Doctor Bernardo’s 
work on behalf of the waifs in London. Before 
he began his work, these, almost without excep- 
tion, were recruiting “the bad.” Out of nearly 
ten thousand cases there has been a loss of less 
than two ina hundred. The rest were saved to 
decency, health, morality and economic produc- 
tiveness. 

Those who seek the salvation of the world 
will work with divine effectiveness when they 
see clearly what this means: “A little child shall 
lead them.” 

—___+e»—___. 


THE EARLY FLOWERS. 


Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace, 
‘Throws out the snowdrop and fhe crocus first. 


Thomson. 
——_+>—__ 


Talking Away from the Question. 


R. HITT of Illinois made a queer remark 
in Congress a few weeks ago when he 
said that he would present some facts 

concerning an appropriation bill which his com- 
mittee had reported before the general debate on 
it began, since little pertaining to the bill would 
then be expected. He was right. It seems 
there was nothing in the diplomatic and consular 
appropriation bill to excite opposition or to occa- 
sion debate. Accordingly the time was eagerly 
seized by those who were entitled to it, under 
he rules, to deliver speeches on subjects they 
, had long been wanting to discuss. 

After Mr. Hitt’s explanation of the measure, 
as chairman of the foreign affairs committee of 
the House, Mr. Dinsmore of Arkansas, the 





canal, and another that neither power should 
ovcupy or exercise dominion over any part of 
Central America. 

Since the convention was made, and especially 
during the last few years, the building of an 
isthmian canal has become increasingly impor- 
tant to the United States; but it is important, 
also, that the canal should be under the sole 
control of the United States. This could not be 
| while the convention was in force. It has been 
| sometimes suggested, but never formally insisted 
_upon in diplématic correspondence, that Great 
| Britain has violated the convention by continuing 
to exercise dominion over British Honduras. So 
long as Great Britain did not take this view of 





the canal should be constructed. 

The difficulty will be removed by the abroga- 
tion of the restrictive articles of the treaty, by 
the convention lately negotiated which is pending 
before the Senate at the time of writing. This 
instrument leaves the United States free to 
Tbuild and control a canal, which is not to be 
fortified, but to be kept always open and neutral, 
under the rules which govern the management of 
| the Suez Canal. * 

—<+o>—__ 


Economy of Prevention. 


HEN Horace Fletcher proposed a com- 

plete moral quarantine for waifs, and 

an endeavor to bring every child in 
the community under educative and moralizing 
influences, he was met by thie cry: “It is imprac- 
ticable! Besides, it would cost so much!” 

The problem, How to deal with “the bad,’’ has 
important economic aspects. In truth, the moral 
waste in the human rubbish-heap that may be 
found in every city is only the darker side of a 
huge social loss, of which the lighter side is 
material waste. 

The importance of saving souls needs not to 
be urged. If one believes in a soul at all, he 
believes, theoretically at least, that it is worth 
saving at any cost. But, practically, the work 
of human salvation is obstructed on the one 
| hand by economic parsimony, and on the other 
by economic prodigality; and both of these are 
opposed to a rational economy. 

There are two or three truths that ought to be 
obvious to all intelligent peuple, but to which 
i Many are strangely blind. The first is, that! 
, Society must bear the cost of taking care of “the 
‘ pad.” There is no option. They are a class 
which cannot be ignored or shaken off. They 
are like the “old man of the sea.” 

The second truth is, that the present method 
of restraint is not only ludicrously ineffective, 
but also very costly. What an immense number | 
| of institutions suciety has created to protect itself 








the matter, awkward questions might arise after | 


leading Democratic member of the committee, 
; Spoke. He began by stating that as the bill had 
| encountered no opposition in committee, but was 
i unanimously accepted, he would discuss certain 
| new relations of the United States government. 
| He then proceeded to make a straight-out ‘“‘anti- 
| imperialistic” speech. 

Most of the other members of the committee, 
| who have no extra allowance of time on one of 
their own bills, took about the same line; and 
| before the afternoon was over one might have 
imagined it was an old-fashioned debating society 
discussing whether or not the Philippine Islands 
should be retained, instead of a House of Con- 
gress considering an appropriation bill. 

‘ The congressman with “a speech burning in 
\ his pocket,” as the phrase goes in Washington, 
: is now waiting for the day when his committee 
| shall have the floor, and when some bill shall be 
under consideration which is not opposed. Such 
a day comes fur most members some time during 
the session. 
somewhat sudden change of topic which may 
frequently be noted, after the few introductory 
lines, in published congressional speeches. 
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A Mild Winter. 


‘HE remark is often made that the winter 

of 1899-1900 has been, in a great part of 

the country, bad for some branches of busi- 

ness because of its mildness and dryness. The 

statement is quite undeniable, since “business” 

practically means the spending of money, and 
not the saving of it. 

People in general, in the parts of the country 

affected by the unusual mildness of the season, 








much clothing, so much waterproof material, 
Dor even so much or such costly food. All this 
has reacted on business, so that the mildness of 
the temperature has had, not paradoxically, a 
chilling effect on business. We hear of estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
overshoes which have had to shut down on 
account of the slight demand for that product, 
and dealers in clothing and fuel have had a light 
trade. 

The mild weather has thus checked, to a certain 
degree, the expansion of business which was 80 
marked last summer and autumn. Also it has 
diminished to a certain extent, not greatly, the 
employment of labor. Yet there is another side 
to the picture. 

It is certainly no calamity to the consumer 
that his needs are diminished. If one ton of coal 





would be needed in an ordinarily severe season, 
and he puts in the bank the price of the extra 
ton, surely neither he nor the world has suffered. 





This practice accounts for the | 


have not been obliged to buy so much fuel, so | 


keeps his family comfortable where two tons’ 
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The money may be a real addition to the wealth 
of the community. Nor is he the worse off 
because he has not needed a pair of overshoes, 
Sooner or later, general business will get the 
benefit of the saving made possible by the check 
to business—that is, to expenditure—cansed by 
the mild winter. The check is in any case but 
temporary and unimportant, and every good 
condition noted a year ago prevails to-day, 


++ 


School Pets. 


T is on record that Mary’s little lamb, when it 
followed her to school, “made the chikiren 
laugh and play,” and consequently had to 

be turned out by the teacher. But it is also on 
record that in Boston there are several schools 
which have regularly maintained such pets ag 
eats, guinea-pigs and rabbits, and have allowed 
these animals to play freely about the school- 
rooms, without any disconcerting or time-wasting 
effect. 

It is even asserted that the presence of the 
dependent and loving little creatures had a 
beneficial effect on the schools. They taught 
the little city children how animals familiar to 
country people look, and also, by arousing their 
affection, inclined the hearts of rough children to 
humanity and tenderness. 

There was just enough recreation in the 
presence of the animals to do the children good, 
without distracting them unduly. The animals 
were, in the midst of the slums of the city, a 
connecting link between the children and God's 
beautiful natural world. 

It may not be practicable to provide all schools 
with animal pets, and in the country it may be 
quite superfluous to do so; but the proposition in 
Boston, which has the backing of a very distin- 
guished man, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
is at least an interesting one. 


ee 


Modern Instances. 


T the dinner-table Tom, the young collegian, 
was lamenting the decay of the higher 
virtues in modern times. He always took 

a gloomy view of modern times and bewalled the 
golden age. He had much to say now of Sydney 
and Sir Thomas More and other brave and 
chivalrous gentlemen, dead long ago. 

“Where will you find such men nowadays?” he 
erled. “Nowhere. We are sordid and common- 
place. We care for nothing but making money!” 

Presently his father told the story of Walla 
Tonakl, the Navajo boy who was condemned to 
death two years ago by his tribe; but such was 
their confidence in his honor that he was permitted 
to travel alone and unguarded hundreds of miles 
to fulfil an engagement, giving his parole to retum 
and be shot at the set time. ' 

“And he was there!’”’ said the squire. “The 
tribe were in waiting, and at the very hour set 
Tonaki appeared and quietly faced them, ready 
for death.” 

Then Tom’s mother recalled the horrible story 
of the burning of the Charity Bazar in Paris, and 
of the Duchesse d’Alenyon who, with the roof 
dropping in flaming fragments around her, when 
& way was opened through the shrieking, strug- 
gling mass for her to escape, drew back, saying: 

“My guests go first,” aud remained until her 
charred, dead body was carried out. 

“Courtesy and high breeding In the old time 
touched no loftier mark than that, Tom,” his 
mother said, with tears in her eyes. 

Some: one else recalled Prof. Max Miiller's 
account in his “My Indian Friends” of a Christian 
convert, Goreh, among the Hindus. His father 
was a high-class Brahmin, obliged by his position 
publicly to curse his son for his change of religion. 
He loved his son, and to avoid the necessity of 
pronouncing the curse, took a vow of perpetual 
silence. He retired into the forest, and never 
uttered a word again to any human being. 

“Here were a poor red Indian, a princess and & 
Hindu who could touch hands with the great men 
of past ages, Tom,” said his father. “Human 
nature can rise to as great heights now as it ever 
did. And the opportunities come every day. 
Make ready to use them, and waste no time 
bewailing the golden age.” 


The Cat Solved the Problem. 


HERE |s no end to the tales of odd chat- 

| acters and their odd courtships which the 

tactful traveller in New England can gather 

from the lips of old people in country districts. 

Here is one of a lovers’ quarrel which was finally 
healed in the way least to be expected. 

Capt. Amos Deering, of Hentley Cove, and Miss 
Amanda Nott, were opposite neighbors. Miss 
Amanda had her own home,—the old Nott home- 
stead,—and Captain Amos, who had retired from 
the sea, boarded with the Widow Wright. The 
two saw a good deal of each other, and found the 
companionship pleasant. 

Captain Amos frequently hung over Miss 
Amanda’s fence. offering advice concerning her 
tiny garden; he even wearled his back in gallantly 


‘laying a border of whitewashed stones and large 


East Indian shells along her front path; Miss 
Amanda in return occasionally lifted her skirts 
out of the dust, and daintily skittered across 
the street to inspect the captain’s window-box, 
and the progress of the cuttings from her own 
geraniums growing therein. 

Of course, Hentley people decided that the two 
were considering matrimony. So they were, with 
the deliberation and discretion befitting thelr 
years. They had at length made up their minds 
so far that only one difficulty remained. 

Miss Nott kept a canary; the captain kept & 
cat. The bird had been taught tricks; the a 
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voyage by the captain himself. Alas! It could 
not be expected that the two would agree, yet 
neither would the captain relinquish his cat nor 
«Amanda her bird. No dangerous cat should enter 
the Nott homestead; Captain Amos would go 
nowhere where his pet was not welcomed. 

There wasa quarrel. They made it up next day, 
but only to the extent of being again on conven- 
tionally friendly terms; each remained resolute. 
‘They argued daily, weekly; but nelther would 
yield. 

So matters rested for three years. Then, one 
summer night, Miss Amanda forgot to shut a 
window, and early in the morning she was aroused 
by a hurried knocking, and found the captain on 
the door-step. He had seen the fallen cage, and 
mnissed his pet; the inference was plain. He used i 
no circumlocution, but broke the news at once: 

“Bear up, Amanda! It’s hard, but it’s provi- 
dential. My cat has eaten your canary. Let’s 
have the wedding next week.” 

And they did! 

Se 


GENERAL WOOD’S TACT. 


One of the greatest difficulties in establishing a 
civil government in Cuba was the unwillingness 
of the better class of Cubans to give their help. 
It was recognized as a fact that the Cubans would 
do better under them than under Americans; but 
they refused to assist and declined office. Too! 
many of the minor offices had been filled with 
Spaniards, they said. 

An American officer who was for some time on 
duty under General Wood at Santiago tells a good 
story of the general’s success in gaining the help 
of one man. 

There was one town in particular, not far from 
Santiago, where General Wood was especially 
anxious to have a good Cuban mayor; but every- | 
body that he talked with about the matter told | 
him it was no use; that none of the men whom he | 
considered suitable for the place would think of | 
accepting it. : 

One day the leading storekeeper of the town. 
came into Santiago to see the general about a 
contract for some fodder. He was a good type of | 
the Cuban village storekeeper,—fat, talkative and’ 
conceited,—and General Wood saw at once that 
he was the head gossip of the town. | 

After the business part of the interview was | 
settled, the general leaned back in his chair and 
said: 

“By the way, sefior, you are an old resident of 
this part of the country, and I wish you would 
give me a little advice.” 

“Your excellency does me great honor,” and the 
Storekeeper fairly beamed. 

“Well, then,” said the general, “is it true that | 
the Cuban gentlemen are most of them poorly 
educated, and afraid to take office because they 
think they will appear at a disadvantage beside 
the Spanish employés? I can hardly believe it, 
still —” 

“No, your excellency!” shouted the storekeeper, 
indignantly. “That is all Spanish lies! Some 
scoundrel Spaniard tell you that just for make 
you prejudice. Why, our Cuban gentlemen —” 
And he went on to praise them for fifteen minutes. 

“*Well,” said the general, as if greatly relieved, 
“I’m glad to hear there’s no truth in it. I thought 
you'd Know, and I would just ask your opinion. I 
am greatly obliged. Of course you will consider 
the conversation confidential.” 

“Oh, certainly, your excellency!” 

Then he hurried home, and as the general 
expected, told everybody in town. A few days 
later, when one of the prominent Cuban citizens 
was appointed mayor, he accepted at once. He 
made a first-rate mayor, too. 
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MAUSER BULLETS. 


‘We have heard a great deal about the Mauser 
Dullet which, because it could pass through the 
bodies of a dozen men standing one behind the 
other, or penetrate a tree-trunk and kill the man 
on the other side, was going to mow down regi- 
ments. Yet now it is flaunting a reputation for 
mercifulness, won by its use in Cuba, and again 
in South Africa. 

‘The London Outlook puts concisely the case for 
and against the missile. It seems that so long as 
its nickel coating remains intact, it makes a small, 
clean, almost painless wound, without tearing | 
muscles or shattering the bone; indeed, it will 
pass completely through the ‘bone, leaving only 
@ round perforation, as free from splinters as if 
made by a drill. It follows that there is little or 
no hemorrhage, unless a large artery has been 
perforated, almost no shock and a rapid healing. 

To stop a savage rush at close quarters, it is far 
inferior to the old soft bullet, which flattened on 
the first bone it struck; but for civilized warfare, 
where there is no risk of butchery of the wounded, 
it makes an ideal missile, elther making a clean 
and painless kill when a vital organ 1s pierced, or 
a disabling wound, destined to heal with great | 
rapidity. 

‘With the ald of aseptic surgery, the recovery 
rate of its wounds ranges very high; from eighty 
to ninety per cent. Here {s further proof against 
the popular delusion that war is becoming more 
deadly. It was never, in all history, less so than 
at present, and the decline continues steadily. 


———_~«e. 


MOTHER, M.D. 


Without infringing on the vexed question of 
‘woman’s superiority, it may be safely affirmed 
that the wisest woman !s sometimes she who 
Keeps to herself what she knows. 

A doctor in an English town had a little patient, 
the cause of whose illness a story from Chambers’s 
Journal sufficiently discloses. The little patient 
had a little mother, who believed herself a ‘‘born 
doctor.” One day, when the “made” doctor was 
taking his leave, the other said: 

“Now, if there is any rise in temperature,”—she 
was specially great on temperature, by the way, 
—“I will send for you at once. As you know, I 
have a clinical thermometer, and can take the 








; and discovered the whole family assembled in the 


* thought. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


was a beautiful Persian, brought home on his last ' temperature myself, without troubling you to! 


come round.” 

Just as the doctor was going to bed he was 
startled by a violent ring at the bell, and hastening 
to the door, saw a terrified domestic, who gasped: 

“O sir, please, sir, do come at once! Miss 
Marjory is worse! Missus said I was to tell you 
that her temperature Is one hundred and eight, 
and fs risin’ fast!” 

Scarcely waiting to put on his hat, the doctor 
rushed round to the house of his little patient, 
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sick-room, awaiting the end of little Marjory, the 
mother ringing her hands and crying. 

“What Is the temperature now?” the doctor 
almost shouted. 

“Oh,” sobbed the mother, “I haven’t dared look | 
since! Oh, my poor darling! It was one hundred 
and eight, and they say that one hundred and five 
is always fatal!” and she broke down completely. | 

‘Without wasting time, the doctor turned down | 
the blanket, and found that the thermometer had 
been thrust between the child’s side and arm, 
and the bulb imbedded in a freshly applied hot 
poultice. 


NEW BOOKS WORTH READING. 


GLEANINGS tN Hoty FieLps. By Hugh Mac- 
millan, D. D. Macmillan & Co. * $1.50. 
A series of vivid sketches of the Holy Land, 
admirably written. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
A. a Quiller-Couch. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
81.50. 


An excellent introduction to the study of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays. 


NOT A HYPOCRITE. 


On the fourteenth of last November, the first 
statue erected in London to Oliver Cromwell was 
unveiled, without formal ceremonies; but on that 
evening, Lord Rosebery delivered an address on 
the Protector, at a meeting held to celebrate the 
three hundredth anniversary of his birth. In 
considering what manner of man he really was, 
the orator dwelt upon the accusation that he must 
have been a “psalin-singing old humbug,” whose 
prayers were those of a hypocrite. Then he said: 


“Let me tell you a little story, which ts not much 
in itself, but 18 curious from the directness with 
which it comes. It was told me by a bishop, and 
he was told it by a gentleman who had it from a 
doctor; that makes three people. The doctor | 
heard {t from Sir Charles Slingsby, of his day, who | 
had it from a nurse, That is but five people, and 
the Period covered is not a long one. 

“The day before the battle of Marston Moor, 
Cromwell arrived from Knaresborough, and while 
there, disappeared from among his troops. Search | 
was made for him for two hours, and he could 
not be found; this nurse, who was then a girl, 
remembered an unused room at the top of the 
tower. It was the only possible place where 
Cromwell could be, and she peeped through the 
keyhole of the door. There was the ctor 
on his knees, with his open Bible before him, 
wrestling in prayer, as he must have been wrest- 
ling for two hours. ' 

““Was there any effect to be made by his locking 
himself in that ruined chamber and imploring the 
blessing of the God of battles on the contest of 
the following day? I see nothing to be gained.” 





WHY HE GOT IT. 


There is a sentiment common to the most of 
mankind which makes one’s own home and 
neighbors the best there are in the world, and 
even a stranger who hails from the home town 
the most welcome friend to be met away from 
there. Nevertheless, such an illustration of it as 
the following, told by Gen. Sir Redvers Buller, is 
rare: 


The story was told the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould 
by General Buller himself, and is narrated in the 
author’s words as far as possible. 

Sir Redvers was on his way, with a regiment of 
soldiers, to Canada. Off the entrance of the St. | 
Lawrence, the vessel was enveloped in fogs and 
delayed, so that provisions ran short. Now 
there was a station on an islet with supplies 
for shipwrecked mariners, so Sir Redvers went 
ashore in a boat, to visit the store and ask for 
assistance. | 

‘When he applied, he found a woman only in 
charge. 

“No,” said she; “the supplies are for those who 
are shipwrecked—not for such as you.” 

“But this is a government depot, and we are 
servants of the crown.” 

“Can't help it; you're not shipwrecked.” 

There was a very recognizable intonation in the 
woman's voice. Sir Re 'S At once assumed the 
Cornish accent, and said: ‘What, not for dear old 
One and All, and I a Buller?” 

“What, from Cornwall, and a Buller? Take 
everything there is in the place; you're heartily 
welcome! 






A CAUTIOUS PROPHET. 


Weather bureaus are seldom safe from public 
criticism, for mistakes are sure to occur; but we 
must give these modern prophets credit for an 
outspokenness which their forbears were too 
shrewd to risk. 


Mr. Samuel Clough, who edited the New England 
Almanac at the very beginning of the last century, 
was a good example of a prophet who intends 
make no mistakes. 

“Perhaps,” says he, predicting the weather 
from January 15th to the 23d, 1702, “it will be very 
cold weather, if It frese by the fireside or on the 
sunny side of a fence at noon.” 

In April_he hazards: “Perhay 
it_rains. Now fair weather, 
‘Windy or calm.” 

And in July he ventures a small advertisement 
for the town of his residence: 

“If now the weather do prove fair, 
People to Cambridge do repair.” 


wet weather, if 
the sun shines. 


WISE CAT. 


These are the three reflections of Théophile 
Gautier’s cat when she first saw a parrot: 


“This is gertainly a green chicken,” was her first 
Succeeding it, came the conclusion: 
ickens, even if green, are good to eat.” 
Then she. sprang upon the perch, and the parrot 
shouted at her in Freneh. 
“Ah,” thought Pussy, “it can’t be a chicken. 
after all! It must be a gentleman!” 
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BICYCLES 


Young Folks, Grown 
Folks, all kinds of 
Folks like the Ideal. 
It gives the maxi- 
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AN it be that nobody knows 
Where the wild apple-tree grows, 
Clasped in the creeper’s embrace? 
This is the place. 


Soft! The flight of a bird? 
(I felt it rather than heard.) 
A fairy coming this way? 

A rabbit gray! 


Hide me, ye branches! 
For a leaf-sewn domino! 
Do me, some friend in the wood, 
A turn so good! 


He sees me not, for his nose 
A-search in the grasses goes; 
He has found an apple small, 
A mere windfall. 


Is it not hard that a note, 

Stified, half, in my throat, 

Should set him scampering, effrayed, 
Out of the glade? 


Fool that I am! for a blind 
Longing drifts into my mind 
To share, like a hungry child, 
His apple wild! 


Just for a space to escape 

From the human aspect and shape, 
And, a creature hairy and slim, 
Commune with him! 


Ah, to turn backward the page, 
This hour, to the Golden Age! 

To speak to him, touch him, and be 
Sinless as he! 


Ah, but to drop for a while 

All life’s pretence and its guile! 
Its heartache of loss, and its vain 
Triumph of gain! 3 


Here in the wood to be freed, 

This hour, from all envy and greed, 
And, couched in the grasses dried, 
Rest satistied! 


Fool! Yet the fancy still stays: 
In the wild apple-tree’s sprays 
Caught, like a wandering bee, 
Murmurs to me! 


Oh, 
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The Old Blue’s Return. 


NE of the sights of London is the 
dress parade of the Blue-Coat 
boys at Christ’s Hospital. 

The bugle is heard about one 
o’clock every day, and the seven 
hundred bareheaded boys, in their 
long blue coats and yellow stockings 
and knee-breeches, at once swarm 
into the main court and form into 
line. The band stationed at the 
bottom of the court plays a stirring 
ME". Scotch tune, and the boys march in 
solid column into the great hall, where luncheon 
is served. 

A chaplain mounted in a high pulpit offers 
a short prayer, and the Blue-Cuat boys, after 
saying “Amen’’ twice, fall to work merrily with 
knife and fork. It is a simple but interesting 
parade, and is witnessed every day by a group 
of spectators. 

Among these sightseers, not long ago, was a 
bronze-faced traveller, who watched the evolu- 
tions in the court with eager interest and stood 
with head uncovered, holding his straw hat 
behind his back as if he were anxious to conceal 
it. His face kindled into a fine glow of enthu- 
siasm while the band was playing, and his feet 
kept time to the Scotch march. Noticing that 
his movements were observed by two American 
bystanders, he said to them a few moments later 
in the gallery: 

“You must know that I, too, was a ‘Blue,’ and 
have come back from Australia to see the old 
school !’” 

The veteran had listened with emotion to the 
prayers and the “Amens,” but had shaken his 
head ‘gravely when the boys began their attack 
upon the luncheon. 

“They haven't sung the hymn,” he remarked 
to the two Americans. ‘‘That was always done 
in my time. After the prayers there was a good 
old-fashioned hymn sung as grace before meat. 
1 am sorry they have dropped the old custom. 

“T have knocked about the world,” the old 
Blue went on, ‘‘and have seen the rough side of 
life; and about all that has kept me straight has 
been the memory of the ‘Amens’ and the hymns 
of the school. 

“T was a homeless orphan when I first came 
to the school and put on the uniform, and the 
only prayers and hymns I ever learned were 
learned here. Many a time, when I have been 
sorely tempted by bad companions, I have said 
‘Amen!’ under my breath and then whistled a 
hymn-tune; and I have tried to remain always 
atrue Blue. I have only been back in London 
twenty-four hours, and this was the first place 
that I wanted to see—the old school. But I am 
sorry that they no longer sing the hymn before 
luncheon. The old tunes helped to make a man 
of me.” 

The incident revealed the potency of early 






THE YOUTH’S 


associations Many a life is redeemed by the 
survival of youthful impressions. Memories of 
a mother’s love, of the example of a true friend, 
of the pure and tender associations of home life— | 
these have saved many a wanderer from crime 
and despair. 
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A Profitable Meeting. 


T costs more in the way of strict morality to 
| become a Metlakahtla Indian than to become 
acitizen of the United States. Before a man 
can be admitted to that Arcadian band of civilized 
Indians he must pledge himself not only to obey 
the powers that be, but also to keep the Sabbath, 
to attend service on that day, and, in a word, to 
follow the golden rule in all his dealings with , 
those about him. The first step in the civilization | 
ot these most happy and prosperous Indians is a | 
bit of missionary romance. 


On a raw night in December, 1856, a missionary 
meeting was appoluted to be held in London. “Is 
it worth while to have the service on such an 
evening?” asked one of those intrusted with the 
management. “Perhaps not,” replied the mis- 
sionary who was to speak, “but T don't like to 
shirk my work, and as it was announced, some 
one might come.” 

The meeting was held, although the night was 
black as ink and rain fell heavily. A gentleman, 
passing the brightly lighted chapel in Covent 

yarden, went in to take refuge from the storm. 
He composed half the audience that listened to a 
powerful plea in behalf of the North American 

ndians in British Columbia. 

“That was labor thrown away!’ grumbled the 
Tondoner who had objected to holding the' 
meeting. 

oho: knows?” replied the misstonary. “It was 
God’s work.” i 

That night one-half the audience which had 
listened to the appeal was sleepless. The gentle- 
man who had dropped in by accident had never 
before heard the story of the horrors of heathen- 
ism, He could not rest. Within a month he had 
sold out his business and was on his way to enga; 
in mission work among the British Columbia 
Indians, under the auspices of the Church Mis- 
slonary Society. 

Thirty-five years later we find that London 
business man surrounded by his children, as he 
loves to call them, the centre and head of the 
model mission station of the northwest coast, 
He is known as William Duncan, missionary to 
the Metlakahtla Indians. 

Of these Indians Mr. J. Wallice, of Metlakahtla, 
Alaska, says: “They are the farthest advanced in 
civilizalion of all the Alaskan Indians, having 
renounced all heathen rites about thirty-five years 
ago. Like the Pilgrim Fathers, they left their 
homes in old Metlakahtla In order to be able to 
worship God after the dictates of their own 
conscience. Their religion cost them something, 
for they sacrificed pro) of the value of Rey 
thousand dollars to make the move.” 





The First Sleeping-Car. 


FTER thirty-eight years of useful existence, 
A the first modern sleeping-car has lately 
been condemned and broken up tnto junk. 
Long ago, in the later forties, George M. Pullman 
happened to be travelling at night on the New 
York Central road. The interior of the “sleeper” 
of those days resembled the hold of a canail-boat, 
with its three rows of berths on either side of the 
aisle. 


The car jolted and rattled, and Pullman could 
not sleep. All that night he lay awake thinking, 
and in the morning he had the idea of a modern 
sleeping-car pretty well in his mind. 

However, he had neither time nor capital to 
work out his plan. For years he kept on at his 
railroad work, but in 1858 he transformed several 
day coaches on the Chicago & Alton road into 
sleeping-cars, embodying his plans. But the 
result was not satisfactory, for the jolting, although 
greatly lessened, still interfered witha good night’s 
rest. 

It was necessary to build a sleeper from bottom 
to top. Pullman risked his fortune on his judg- 
ment. Securing the services of an excellent master 
mechanic, he furnished plans and eighteen thou- 
sand dollars for the building of a car. Kallroad 
men thought him a fool frittering away his money, 
and when he announced that he proposed 
charge two dollars for a berth, instead of the old 
“fifty cents a bunk,” the officers of the road told 
hiin his car would go empty. 

But the “Pioneer,” as the new car was called, 
prospered. The berths were eagerly sought after, 
and people began to clamor more and more agains! 
the old “rattlers.” Other sleepers were built on; 
the new lines, and soon Pullman began to make ' 
money raj idly, 

In 1865 the Pioneer came East for the first time, 
to return with the funeral cortége of Abraham | 
Lincoln. So wide was the new car that several | 
depot platforms along the route had to be cut 
away. 

The Pioneer introduced in elementary forms 
most of the features of the sleepers now in use. 
Seldom has a car been more solidly built. For 
many years it travelled more than fifty thousand 
miles annually, and its total mileage was more 
than forty times the circumference of the globe. 
Good work paid, as it always does. 


————<0>—__—_—_ 


Travelling Under Difficulties. 


USINESS men who go into the city every 
B morning on an express-train, reading a 
newspaper as they go, ought to appreciate 
the difficulties encountered by winter travellers 
from Prince Edward Island to the mainland. A 
resident of that island, writing in Chambers’s 
Journal, gives an interesting description of the 
method of getting off the island in winter. 


Prince Edward Island is ice-bound for about 
four months in the jear. and during that time its 
hundred and twenfy thousand inhabitants have 
little intercourse with the mainland. One of the 
conditions on which they consented to annex 
themselves to Dominion of Canada was the 
establishment of regular communication with the 
outer world during the winter. 

A steamer was built which was sup sed to be 
able to break through the strongest ice, but she 
proved not to be a@ success. ‘he safest and 
speediest means of communication yet devised is 
that which has been in use for years, and which 
is known as the Ice-Boat Service. Every winter 
sees an increasing number of business men and 
others availing themselves of its services. 

Danger is little dreaded now, although it used 
to be a serious matter to cross the nine miles of 
ice between Cape Traverse on the island and Cape 
Tormentine in New Brunswick. Even women and 
children attempt the passage now, and everything 
possible is done to make the journey comfortable. 

hat it is not quite a pleasure trip, however, may 
be gathered from the writer’s remarks. 

In favorable weather the journey is accom- 








plished in three or four hours. The boats are 


COMPANION. 


furnished with both oars and runners, one to use 
in open water, the other on the Ice. The shore ice 
is usually good, and then all may ride. But the 
exciting time comes when the at has to be 
pushed or pulled through broken or floating ice. 

Then the managers with might and main work 
with oars and boat-hooks to force their way, or the 
passengers—women, of course, excepted hold 
of straps attached to the sides of the boat, and 
seek to draw it along. Now and then some one 
goes, through and gets a cold bath, but he is soon 

ished up by his companions, who cannot afford 
to laugh at his misfortune, since their turn may 
come next, 

Jumping from cake to cake of the floating Ice, 
which may or may not be strong enough to sustain 
him, and slipping, scrambling, pu like 

orpoise, or gasping with nervousness, the novice 
in such expeditions furnishes a little amusement 
for those whose business has made the passage 
an old story. 

Uncomfortable as_ the 
serious accidents seldom 
not so in the old days. 


journey is, however, 
jappen now. 





I watch for springtime, not along the hill 
Where far-off pines are blue above the snow; 

I find her tokens where the woods are still 
And where the willows grow. 


Beneath them yet the snow is lying deep, 
Tracked by wee woodland footsteps swift and 
shy; 
The long white ponds are silent in their sleep, 
While still the days go by. 


What message, flashed from mountains far and 
white, 
Told them of days the nearing sun shall bring? 
What hope has stirred their hearts, and bid them 
light 
The signal-fires of spring? 


For through the branches where the snowbirds 
flit 
Flames out the world’s sweet hope in scarlet 
glow. 
Spring is at hand, and I am sure of it; 
The willows told me so. 


Too Hasty. 


ASTY judgment is dangerous, even when 
H one relies upon the evidence of one’s own 
senses. 
a school inspector was reading a piece of dictation 
to a class under examination, when he noticed a 
boy behaving in a manner that suggested under- 
hand work. His head was bent low, and his slate, 
instead of resting on the desk, was underneath It. 


Feeling sure that the passage was being copied 
from a book hidden on the seat, the inspector 
pounced upon the boy with all the severity that he 
deemed such a piece of cheating to merit. The 
next moment he wished he had been less hasty: 

To his astoulshment and sorrow, he found that 
the little fellow, upon whom he had come down so 
sharply, had lost both hands, and was working 
with might and main to get the passage down wit! 
the toes of his right foot. 

Perhaps the master of a certain English school 
did not feel much happier than that inspector, 
when on one occasion he sought to preserve 
discipline. He had been annoyed by the boys 
eatin 
threatened severe punishment. 
was troubled no further, but one day he saw a 
boy, right in front of him moving his jaws. 

“You are eating,” said the master. “Bring me 
what you have in your pocket.” 

The boy hesitated, and then took from his pocket 
an old dry piece of cocoanut ice. He neither 
denied nor admitted the offence, but he took the 
punishment bravely. 

After school the oy came up to the master and 
said apologetically: “I wasn’t eating, sir.” 

“T saw you,” said the master. 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, “I was gettin; 
false teeth right. 1 have false teeth, and I was 
getting them straight.” 

He had borne unmerited punishment rather than 
let the boys know the truth. Their ridicule was 
more to be feared than the teacher's anger. 


my 


+08. ----— 


Fording the Modder River. 


N connection with the South African War, 
| readers have become familiar with the name 
Modder River. When swollen by rains this 
“Mud”—or Modder—River is exceedingly difficult 
to cross. Bridges are often carried away and 
there is nothing to be done but to ford. In“To 
the Cape for Diamonds,” Mr. Frederick Boyle 
gives a picture of such a passage: 


We found a regular camp upon the hither side 
of the swollen stream, and the plain was alive 
with oxen, mules and horses. The heavy wagon 
of the Boer and light carts innumerable were 
there. Men, black and white, clothed only in 
their Innocence and the deep river slime, were 
tearing about, brandishing great whips, and mak- 
ing the air reécho with their crack. Patient oxen 
were grumbling thunderously beneath the yoke. 

Some of the people had been sixteen days wait- 
ing. One man had actually trekked along the bank 
for six weeks, looking for a break. No one could 
tell how long the river would be in falling. But 
the banks, here as elsewhere, were precip) ices of 
mud, most scantily bound with thorns. erhaps 
the sheer descent might be fifty feet, and what 
small apology for a road had once existed was 
now washed smooth. But a bullock’s life is 
cheap. and the passage must be made. 

With brakes screwed up to the last turn, wheels 
chained down, and men _ hanging on behind, a 
huge wagon started and pitched downward. Few 
of the wagons had less than twenty-four oxen, 
most had thirty, to draw them through. There 
was a mud-hole two feet deep on one side of the 
Incline, and to drop into this was equivalent to a 
“stick.” 

Sometimes the mud-hole was “shaved” by an 
inch or so, and the huge cart went toppling and 
screaming in its downward course. On the rocks 
below stood naked Kaffirs to guide it through. 
The owner, the driver and all his friends, stripped, 
shouldered a mighty whip, and entered the stream. 

Shouts and cracking of whips followed, and 
above all rose the bellowing of the frightened 
oxen when, as often happened, they got “stuck” 
and the water rose to their necks. Like thunder 
their united voices swelled upward. Above this 
deeper din rose the yells and shouts of drivers 
and the ceaseless fearing of whips. 

The most serious difficulty lay in the mud w 
the other bank, This was frightful. Worked 
into puddled clay by the ceaseless trampling of 


It was} 


The Cornhill Magazine says that | 


in school, and to stop the practice had | 
For a time he | 
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hoofs and wheels, it clung to the very axletree. 
To draw five thousand pounds of merchandise 
through this stuff tested the strength even of 
thirty oxen. Only one casualty did we hear of—a 
| break by which ‘the hind oxen were crushed to 
‘ death. 
| 
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A Touch of Trouble. 


APTAIN RANKIN, of the Galatea, storm- 
| tossed on Long Island Sound, hated Cap- 
| tain Frazier of the Norwalk, a rival boat, 
‘and Captain Frazler hated him. A writer in 
' Forward tells how the enemies suddenly became 

friends. The storm, It appears, had broken the 
Galatea’s shaft. 


The ships came within hailing distance. 

“Shall we speak the No: ik, sir?’ asked the 
second officer, 

“Not if we can help it, sir,” responded the 


skipper. 
jut the indecision on the Galatea was dismissed 
by a zigzag signal coming from the Norwalk's 
maiumast. 

“What's the trouble?” it read. 

Then the Galatea signalled the reply, “Shaft 
broken—unmanageable.” 

“Shall I take off your passengers and crew?” 
asked the Norwalk. 

“Can’t tell yet,” was the reply. 

The next sentence that glimmered from the 
Norwatk’s signal-lights furnished the inspiration 
for a hymn that has been sung all over Christen- 








liom. 
It was, “I’ll stand by until the morning—subject 
to your command.” 
he next night the two rivals rode into Pe 
together, the Sisabled Galatea being towed by 
the belated Norwalk. 
After their passengers and cargoes had been 


discharged, Captain Rankin walked over to the 
Horus 's pier, where Captain Frazier was giving 
orders. 


“Goin’ up-town, Fraz?” he asked. 

“B’lieve I am, Rankin,” answered Frazier. 

So the two grizzled sea-dogs, who had not 
spoken to each other for years, strolled up-town 
arm in arm, firmly reéstablishing a friendship so 
long endangered by business rivalry. 


—<+o>—_—_—__ 


A Fight Between Land and Sea. 


MONG all fights of wild beasts, perhaps the 
A most terrible are those in which the com- 
batants belong to different elements. The 
struggle then seems peculiarly wanton and unnat- 
ural. Not long ago two men, on a small island off 
the Californian coast, declare that they witnessed 
such a battle, and tell the story of it in the San 
Francisco Call: 


The men were amusing themselves watching 
the antics of a number of sea-liions on a reef, when 
all at once the creatures begam to bellow in alarm, 
and dived into the water. One huge fellow alone 
stood his ground and moved his head slowly, as if 
watching something. 

A moment later the men saw, creeping from the 
shadow of a rock, two large panthers, which had 
evidently swam over from the mainland in search 


of prey. 

gdimditaneously the panthers leaped upon their 
enemy, and a terrible combat ensued. For nearly 
thirty minutes it went on, till the reef was skirted 
with crimson foam. 

'wice the lion struck a panther squarely with 
his filpper, and knocked him a dozen feet away. 
But the great cats kept to their work, and finally 
| one of them buried his teeth In a flipper of the 

sea-lion, and tore it off with a single savage {ug 
Bellowing hoarsely with pain and r, 
wounded buh caught the panther’s throat between 
its jaws, and dragged him into the water, but the 
big brute was weak from loss of blood. The 
| pand er escaped, and with its mate swam off for 
he mainland across the narrow channel, while 
the sea-lion struggled out toward the ocean to die. 
The men went down to examine the fleld of 
battle. A hole deep enough to bury a horse had 
been dug in the soft mud, while the shore was 


stained blood-red. 
—_~e>—___—_ 
M licenses of city clerks, imagine that the 
clerk in some way becomes responsible 
for their marriage, and that they are in duty bound 
to report to him afterward and let him keep track 
of their affairs. 

A Salt Lake City paper reports that a tall, gaunt 
woman, with ginger hair and a somewhat flerce 
expression of countenance, lately came to the 
county clerk of Boxelder County in that state. 

“You're the man that keeps the marriage books. 
aint you?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered. ‘What book do 
you wish to see?” 

“Kin you find out ff Jack Peters was married?” 

Search developed the name of John Peters, for 
whose marriage a license had been issued two 


years before. 
“Married ’Lize 


“I thought so,” said the woman. 
Waters, didn’t he?” 

“The license {s Issued for a marriage with Miss 
Eliza Waters.” 


Discharging a Duty. 
NY simple people, who obtain marriage 





aters.” 


“Yep. Well, I’m ’Lize. I thought I’d ought to 
come in and tell you that Jack Peters has 
escaped!” 
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A Black Cigar. 


T= reader who remembers his first cigar. 
and how it affected him, may be able to 
sympathize with the young soldier in Cuba 
who latély narrated one of his war experiences: 


“I had learned to smoke before I entered the 
service, but was not an extravagant smoker, b} 


any means, and easily fell a victim to a job whic! 
one of the officers put up on me. He went 2 one 
made 0: 


of the shops, and ordered a large el 
the very strongest tobacco to be found. 

“Did you ever see a Cuban ‘smoker’ of that 
description? It is almost as black as ink, and 
has the strength of a whole smoking-car, boiled 
down, There is a tradition that General Grant 
got sick on one of that kind once. Well, the 
officer casually pulled that cigar out of his ket 
one day, and said he would give a silver dollar to 
anybody who could smoke it. Like @ fool I took 
him up. ‘Now understand,’ he said, ‘you've got 
to smoke it to the last Baer. iy 

“Well, did you?” asked one of the listeners. 

“Yes,” rejoined the young soldier. “I smoked 
it to the last gasp—and the first paroxysm. But 
it cured me. have never been able to look & 
cigar in the face since.” 








“I WONDER,” said the absent-minded professor, 


n | “what I did with that postage-stamp!” 


“You had it at your 


tongue’s end a moment 
ago,” replied his wife. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











The Four Big Brooms. 
“O mother, why does the big wind blow 
And rattle the window-pane? 
If I close my eyes to sleep just so, 
It wakes me up again; 
If I hide my head beneath the spread, 
You speak so soft and low 
That I cannot hear what you have said. 
Oh, why does the big wind blow?” 
“Let us play, my darling, a merry play. 
The winds are four big brooms 
That sweep the world on a windy day 
As Mary sweeps our rooms. 
The south wind is the parlor brush 
That sweeps in a quiet way, 
But the north wind comes with roar and rush 
On the world-wide sweeping-day. 


“Like Mary sweeping the halls and stairs 
Is the work of the good west broom, 
And the sweetest odors, the softest airs, 
Float over the world’s wide room. 
But to-night the broom from the east is here, 
And with it comes the rain, 
Like John when he brushes the 
porch, my dear, 
And hoses the window-pane.” 
The little boy laughed and cuddled 
close 
In his warm and downy bed. 
“I hear the broom and I hear the hose, 
And I like them both,” he said. 
And so, though the rain may pelt 
away, 
And the big wind loudly roar, 
He remembers the wide world’s 
sweeping-day, 
And thinks of the big brooms four. 
Marky BAILING STREET. 


———_-o>+—_—_——_. 


“Mr. Curtis,” 
Or the Value of Determination. 


In the first place, the arrival of 
“Mr. Curtis” was most unexpected, 
and for several reasons, unwelcome. 
For one thing, the people, although 
in general terms fond of all animals, 
care most for dogs and horses. For 
another thing, even supposing they 
wished to attach Mr. Curtis to the 
family circle, how would he agree 
with the three dogs, Cherry, Dan 
and Ginger? At the very mention 
of the word “‘cat” they were plunged 
into great excitement, barking loudly 
and licking their chops in a manner 
that suggested that a cat would agree 
with them only too well. Clearly 
Mr. Curtis must be discouraged. 
But the family had not yet arrived 
at an understanding of the character 
of that interesting animal. He had 
appeared in the breakfast-room one 
morning. His manner was a grace- 4 
ful mixture of condescension and 
dignity, not to say pomposity. He 
‘was at once invited to breakfast, the 
three dogs having been called away 
on an early errand. While he did 
not exactly unbend, he certainly 
became more gracious, and purred 
loudly as he accepted various tidbits 
from the table. He was at once 
christened “Mr. Curtis,” in honor 
of a certain villager whom he greatly 
resembled in manner. 

After a hearty repast, Mr. Curtis 
curled himself up in a comfortable 
chair and proceeded to go to sleep. 
He was a large, handsome fellow, 
and the family felt a passing regret 
that his visit must be short. 

He was escorted to the carriage, 
which fortunately was waiting, and driven in! 
state to the neighboring village, four miles 
distant, where he was set down. For a few 
bours he was forgotten. But that evening, | 
after the three dogs had retired to bed in their 
own house, he quietly reappeared, purring amia- 
bly. That night he was locked in the cellar for | 
safe-keeping. 

Then began a period of anxiety. For eight 
successive mornings Mr. Curtis was smuggled 
away to safe spots. Twice he was given to 
grateful farmers. But whether merely forsaken, 
or left as a choice gift, in the mind of Mr. Curtis 
there was no distinction. He reappeared with 
unfailing regularity and good temper. Nightly 
he was given shelter in the cellar, and daily 
carried to distant points. The family went to 
bed regularly in fear of awakening to behold a 
fur-covered lawn. It was feared that the dogs 
had discovered the secret. They went about ; 
carefully smelling the furniture, and Dan barked 
loudly on arriving at the chair where Mr. Curtis 
had had his evening nap. 

One evening the maid reported that Mr. Curtis 
could not be found. He had been dozing in a 
Jarge chair, as usual, in the early part of the 
evening. It was time for him to retire to the 
cellar. a instructions were given 
that the dogs should not be released from their 
‘until breakfast-time, several hours later | 






than usual. Perhaps Mr. Curtis might turn up 
for breakfast. But he did not. 

Loud complaints from the kennel were heard 
as the family came down-stairs. The poor dogs! 
It was a shame! The door was opened. Dan, 
Cherry and Ginger came tumbling out in a 
, confused heap. But instead of rushing madly 

round the house, as was their custom on being 
released, they stood prancing by the door, barking 
shrilly. And then—out of the door walked Mr. 
Curtis! He was as dignified as ever. If he was 
conscious of the amazement his performance 
caused, he did not betray it. He only blinked 
his yellow eyes at the bright sun, and then trotted 
| off to the breakfast-room, followed by the yelping 
| dogs. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Curtis joined 
the family, and what was more, he became the 
greatest tyrant this animal-ridden family had 
ever had. Even the dogs had to give way to his 
determined will. Poor Ginger had always con- 
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ut when a fellows tired or grieved, 
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sidered that a fine warm place under the kitchen 
boiler was his by right of discovery. He learned 
his mistake. Cherry’s saucer of coffee and cream 
was always the first course at breakfast. Mr. 
Curtis taught him to wait fora second. And as 
for the nightly scenes in the dog-house—no one 
could tell just what happened, but from the 


three dogs, it was inferred that no one was 
permitted to go to sleep unti] Mr. Curtis was 
perfectly comfortable. There is a great deal in 
| force of character. Henry Dick. 


—_—+4+—___. 


The Monkey and the Monkey Dolls. 
A True Story. 


“Miss Angeline,” called Therese, “there’s an 
organ-man at the gate with a real, live monkey!” 
Angeline jumped up so quickly that she nearly 
upset her doll-house, and ran out upon the 
veranda. She loves animals dearly, and when 





long string come bowing and bobbing up the 
gravel walk toward her, she laughed aloud in 
delight. 
“Mamma! mamina!”* 
see the funny monkey 
Angeline’s mamma came to the door, and 


she cried. “Come and 








g With passengers a-riding, 
End sometimes its a frowning forts “ous 
With savages in hiding ; 


Sometimes it is a stately ship, 
Sometimes a desert island; 

/ Sometimes it is a robbers cave, 

Sometimes a 


Ind things seem inamuddle, = 
hy, then its just the dear old lounge 
if here children love to cuddle. 


amount of feeble argument on the part of the | 


she saw the odd little creature at the end of a: 


when she saw the monkey, she could not help 
laughing, too. He was dressed in a long scarlet 
gown, belted around his waist, and a little black 
velvet cap with a gilt band, which he took off 
when he made his odd little bow. 

The organ-man was playing “Dixie,” and the 
monkey began dancing to the music very prettily. 
When he had done dancing, he turned a half- 
dozen somersaults in the grass, rolling over and 


very low bow to Angeline and her mamma, and 
held out his cap for a penny. When Angeline 
had dropped the penny into the cap, he took it 
out quickly with his little black fingers, and 
stuffed it into a tiny pocket in the skirt of his 
gown. Then he climbed on Angeline’s lap and 
looked in her face with round, black, solemn 
eyes. 

“How much he looks to know, ma’am!” 
said Therese. 
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but neither Therese nor Angeline quite knew 
what she meant. 

| “Mamma,” cried Angeline, suddenly, “I won- 
der if he would like to see my monkey-doll! 
Would you show it to him?” 

Therese ran to fetch the doll. It was almost 
| as large as the live monkey, and looked as like 
him as one pea to another. And when the 
; monkey saw it, what do you suppose he did? 
| First, he caught it in his queer little arms, stared 
| into its black face, felt its bead eyes and its 
small, wrinkled cheeks, and hugged it with all 
his might to the breast of his scarlet gown. 
Then he held it at arm’s length, looked it quite 
over again, and kissed it twice on its odd, puck- 
ered mouth! 

When his master called the monkey, he tried 
to carry the doll with him, tripping over his 
gown as he dragged it along. 

“Lay it down!” said the organ-man, sharply. 

The poor little fellow dropped the doll, but as 
| he rode away on the top of the organ, he looked 
| back so wistfully that Angeline was ready to 
“Therese,”’ said she, “do you suppose the 
| monkey thought the doll was his brother ?”” 
| ‘How should I know, Miss Angeline?” said 
| Therese, laughing. 

And for that matter, how should anybody 
| know ? Mary A. P, STANSBURY. 





over like a ball. Then he sprang up, made a| gorin, 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
UNCAUGHT FISH. 


In each of the following sentences will be found 
the reversed name of a well-known fish: 
1. Who won? Nimble Dick, of course. 
2. She practised two hours each day. 
2 I sent a little MS. to an editor, but it was 
ref 
4. 
5. 


urned, 
Do you like Kipling’s Jungle books? 
The knight buckled on his sabre and sallied 
(01 


6. I saw Hannah sift a cup of flour for the cake. 
7. He softly, and with a “Hush!” crept toward 
the staircase. 
8. In going from school he lost his cap. 
9. Muriel carefully forded the stream, but Enid, 
rash and impetuous, stumbled and fell in. 
4 10. Let neither anger nor venom last till sun- 
lown. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


1. Will the 12345 6789 any one besides the 
128456789? 
2. The board Is black as 123; 456 some chalk 


“Too much!” answered Angeline’s mamma, | and make a 123456. 


3. He was their 1234 56 all occa- 
sions, but he didn’t care a 123456. 

4. He would not let one 123 45 
ung he had the whole 12345. 
he said they ate the 12345 

6. 12,34 567 bidding, went out to 
look at the 1234567. 

7. She struck it, held it to her 123, 
4567 said it was 1234567. 

8 She came 1234, 567691011 a 
dish of grapes, but her manner was 
80 1234567891011 that the invalid 
would not eat them. 


3. 
BURIED COMPOSERS. 


1. That is Harry’s chum, Anna. 

2. See this dog’s tail wag. Nero 
is his name, 

; a I hope the horseshoe will bring 


luck. 
4. Come, Flo, to work! We must 


urry, 

5. I'd rather eat a chop in peace, 
than a turkey in such confusion. 
Sie wouldn’t stab a chap in the 

ack, 

7. Tom’s hand, elbow and shoulder 
are all injured. 

8. I never did like mice. 


ar 


4. 
PL 
Froin these letters make two Eng- 
lish words of six letters each, whose 
primals are RK and Z: hhhrrpte 
mzyy. 
5. 


A NUMBER OF LOGS. 
1. Much sought in a picture-gal- 


ery. 
2. A hard bit of the college course. 
3. Something a solitary man can 
never have. 
4. Always the last thing. 
5. A cheery sight on winter eve- 


nings. 
6. Too much of it makes the best 
play dull. 
7 No ship leaves port without it. 
8 “’Tis like the ‘per’s prelude 
on the strings, 
The prima donna’s courtesy 
ere she sings.” 
6. 
CHARADES, 


1 
My first ’mong folks of doubtful vogue 
Is held to mean a brother rogue. 
My second and my third arise 

here wheels and bands make deaf- 

ening noise. 
My whole’s a brave and noble knight 
stainless heart and honor bright 

1. 

‘Whene’er my first my second makes, 
Panic and terror it awakes. 
Old Ireland is its native home, 
Its father is the Pope of Rome. 


My second sometimes may be seen 

In action on some classic en ; 

Or when upon some sight Intent, 

Through crowded streets with one 
consent 

A throng of men and women go 

To see a Dewey or a show. 

From some poor hut may gleam its 


Tay, 
And Tuide a wanderer on his way. 


‘Within my whole’s protecting shade 
One of a death-doomed band was laid. 
°Twas not my first his life that sought, 
Nor in my second was he Sangh . 
But by my whole was safely hid 
Until a lady raised the lid. 
m1 
A traveller came Blong, one rainy night, 
To where my first sent forth a cheerful fight 


And asked for rest and shelter. ‘“’Tis but Hight,” 
Said he, “to say of third I’m lacking quite.” 


The host was angry. “Second!” thundered he. 
“Take up your traps and travel speedily. 

’Tis second third you have, as one may see, 

To come like this and ask for charity.’ 

The traveller gravely shook his weary head. 
“Tis very strange to me,” he sadly said, 
“That poverty and whole should have no bed, 
‘When wickedness, !f rich, is warmed and fed.” 


7. 


CHANGED HEADS. 


Iam a prime factor in every successful enterprise. 

Change my head and I am better than riches. 

Change again, and I am bound to make myself 
ear 


Change once more, and you may eat me. 
Change again, and I become part of what I was 
SI 


as 
Again, and I am a bone of contention. 


8. 
RIDDLE, 


I bring you treasures from the east and west; 
1 bring you tones of voices you love best; 
You see me in your sweetheart’s shinin, hair, 
And with me greet your friends, across the square. 
And where your country’s flag swings high in air, 
Your full heart proudly, gladly sees me there. . 


Ln 





The Gymnasium at Aldershot. | DON’T 


To take a raw recruit, with stooped shoulders 
and shambling gait, and in three months or so 
turn him into an erect, full-chested, muscular 
soldier—this is the function of Colonel Napier, 
who organized and now directs the headquarters 
gymnasium in the permanent army “camp” at 
Aldershot, England. The gymnasium itself is 
fitted with every appliance for athletic training, 
says the Golden Penny, and on each side of it are 
large fields so that the exercises may be taken in 
the open air whenever the weather permits. 


The best of all the outside paraphernalia, and 
one known only to English army gymnasiums, isa 
great framework, the invention of Colonel Napier, 
upon which the men are taught climbing of Syery. 
sort, and which, owing to its height, is calculate 
to train the eye as well as the muscles. Hanging 
from the frame are many kinds of knotted ropes, 
plain ropes, poles and swinging ladders, and as 

clined side-supports, there are ladders, sliding 
boards and smooth inclines. 

The classes are put over this frame twice a da 
at very fast time, an instructor standing at eac! 
corner to hurry them along. 

Some of the men become so expert at this form 
of climbing that they, can £2, up a ladder, across 
the top, and down the other side without using 
their hands to steady them, although making the 
ascent and descent at a fast run. 





In walking, the men are given about one hundred | 





wee on their toes, with the shoulders thrown fa 
ack, the chin raised, and the hands on the hip: 
during fhe last twenty-five yards the walk is 
quickened almost to a run, and at all times is done 
in a springing step. Another walk is a quick step 
with the body straight and the arms at the side, 
walking with the flat foot and the heel. At the 
command, “Knees up!” the men take a motion 
like a high-stepping horse, and at the same time 
quicken the step into a run. 

Standin Sealant: with the hand 
the head thrown back, and then ri on the toes 
for some few minutes, is hard work, and at the 
same time the best of exercise for developing 
the legs. After keeping up this motion until the 
perspiration fairly pours from their bodies, the 
m e given a rést in the shape of a stiff leg trot 
or some exercise of the arms. 

The calisthenic drill has almost as many changes 
as there are movements of the body. The raisin z 
of the arms above the head while a step forwar 
is taken is one of the most useful e aS. 

For strengthening the legs and feet the squad 
stands straight with the hands on the hips, and 
then bends the knees to a sitting posture, at the 
same time rising on the toes. 

One of the most difficult of all the exercises, 
and at the same time one of the most picturesque, 
involves lying at full length on the ground, face 
downward, touching only the toes and the hands, 
the elbows being bent so as to bring the hands 
about even with the chest. At the word of 
command the arms are slowly straightened, while 
the body is raised and kept perfectly stiff. 





on the hips, 
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Bells With a History. 
A peal of bells that has had as adventurous a 


career as any that hang in Old World towers is | 


the famous peal of St. Michaels, Charleston, South 
Carolina. Five times have these bells crossed 
the sea, once as a heap of ruined metal, and two 
armies have they had to encounter or escape; yet 
to-day the nine bells are of unusual purity and 
sweetness of tone. 


Cast in England before the Revolution, and 
brought over to St. Michaels, they met with their 
first danger in that war. That they might not be 
injured they were sent back to England. After 
the war was over the Bee le of Charleston wanted 
them, and it became the duty of the first American 
minister to England to negotiate for them. He 
was successful, and amidst triumphant ovations 
they were escorted to the church. 

All went well with them till the Civil War. 
Then the steeple of St. Michaels was made the 
target for the cannon of the besiegers. It was 
necessary to remove the bells to a safer place, 
and they were sent to Columbia. When Sher- 
man’s army took Columbia, the sheds in the yard 
of the State-house, in which the bells had been 
placed, were broken into, and the bells smashed 
into fragments, while the sheds were set on fire. 

They were not yet done for, however. At the 
close Of the war the pieces were carefully gathered 
together and shipped to Liverpool, together with 
ex! ts from the records of St. Michaels, showin; 
where the bells were cast and the proportion o: 
metals forming the component parts. 

Upon inquiry, it was found that the firm of bell- 
founders had cast the bells was still in 


existence, unchanged in name, and consisting of | 
The records | 


the descendants of the original firm, 
of the firm contained an account of the casting of 
the bells, and the proportions corresponded with 
those in the St. Michaels’ records, 

Under such favorable circumstances it was not 
hard to recast the bells. Then for the fifth time 
they crossed the Atlantic, and arrived safely in 
Charleston, 
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Land Birds on the Lake. 


Land birds far from land form one of the sights 
to be witnessed by passengers on board the 
steamers crossing Lake Michigan. 
to be especially the case on the steamers of the 
Goodrich line, plying between Muskegon and 
Chicago, a distance of one hundred miles. The 
steamers sail after dark. 


At sundown the spars and rigging of the vessels 
in the dock form food resting-places for the land 
birds. When darkness comes, and the boats begin 
to move, it is too late for them to go ashore. 

It is no uncommon thing for the passengers to 
see a strange sight just between daybreak and 
sunrise. The birds are waking up, and find them- 
selves some thirty odd miles from land. They 
circle round the boat until they are compelled to 
rest on the rigging, some of them seeming much 
perplexed, some making the best of cireumstances. 

On one trip two yellowhammers, or flickers, 
were amongst the company, as well as a silent 
little sapsucker that pecked away at ropes and 
spars as if he were breakfasting heartily on grubs. 

here was a frightened brown thrush; as w 
a pair of tiny wrens and several grass-sparrows. 

he yellowhammers were restless and nervous, 
seeming to be awake to their danger, and to feel 
safety only in nearness to the boat. The sparrows 
were only a little nervous, huddling together and 
twittering their fears, while the wrens were brave 
beyond belief, even hopping under the chairs on 
which the passengers sit. 

The birds aooompany the vessel until it reaches 
the other port, and then fly ashore. 








This is said | 








THE YOUTH'S 


Mouth-care. Use fubifoam and it becomes a 
pleasure. Children are easily drawn to its use, 'tis 0 
delicious —perfectly safe, too. (Ade. 


COMPANION. 


EVERY HOME ‘should 
“4 he adorned with Palms 






und other leaf aud flower- 











ing Plants. We have 44 
— reenhouses full. Also 
hundreds of car- 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it ata 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $36 
weekly’ Situations always obtainable. We are the 
original instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, - PHILADELPHIA 


TAKE CHANCES! 


Ineubator and pay for it before 
B atrial, The firm who will not 
f trial have no faith in their 
a 7 machines. We sell the celebrated PREMIER 
INCUBATOR ON TRIAL, Also sole manu. 
facturers of emp lelty, Catalogue 

and Poultry Helps, Ge. 


COLUMBIA INCUBATORCO.,108 A, |. DelawareCity, Del. 


No other Seeds 


are tested so thoroughly nor warranted so 
completely as are 


Burpee’s Seeds. 


Our best customers are those who know 
us best. We would like to make your ac- 
quaintance, and shall be pleased to send 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 


Then, if you decide to order, we will give, 
Free, both our useful new “ Vest-Pocket ” 





loads of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Plants, 
Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. 

est new, choicest old. 

size post paid, safe 

nteed. Direct deal will 

save you money, try it. ant catalog free. 46th 

1000 acres. 44 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 734, Painesville, Ohl. 











arrival and 





























When everybody is ma: 
of the Columbia Tac! uller and Royal Dus 
Beater. The Puller is made of the finest steel ant 
warranted. It pulls the tacks straight, 
Beater is just the thing for removing dust 
ture, rugs, carpets, clothing, 
ions, lap robes and c 2 
or tear. Someth: ig to use almost every day. 
dle cannot come off. Sent post-paid on receipt 


































novelties for advance trial. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILA. 


3 gross of beaters here in Beloit. 
taking orders at once. Circular Free. 


GODDARD & ALLEN COMPANY, 500 State St., Beloit, Wis. 





‘Successful 
orld for vehicles- 
bber Tire Wheel Co 

bber. Put on any 
vehicle by best carriage makers— 
and dealers everywhere. 


COLUMBUS SMILES! 


o happy in the possession 


The Dust 
n furni- 
e cush- 
ners to cut 
The han- 
of price. 


WE to handle these articles m 
Guides to Success, and also several valuable || WANT. AGENTS fen inen in rhe ite 
States. Our agent has sold 2 gross of pullers and about 


Order samples and begin 










If beauty 1s skin deep only, it becomes largely a matter of cosmetics 
But beauty depends upon health, and health is very much a matter of 
diet. Exercise creates the appetite and the right food satisfies it. 


MOTHER’S OATS 


(“are the Oats for me"’), 


the kind your mother used to serve and eat 
pan process, and not steam-dried. 


to cheeks sometimes 


BREE z 


THE AKRON L COMPANY, - - - Akron, 


Mother's Oats are for sale by all grocers who cater to the be 
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They are parch 
They make rich blood an: 
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The Debater’s Treasury | 


By WILLIAM PITTENGER 


There is no greater ability than the Power 
of skilitul and forcible debate, and no accom. 
plishment more readily acquired if the person 
is properly directed. In this volume are 
directions for organizing and conducting de- 
bating societies and practical suggestions 
for all who desire to discuss questions in 
public. There is also a list of over 200 
questions for debate, with arguments both 
affirmative and negative. 


Cloth Binding 50 Cents 
Sold by all Booksellers or mailed for the price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch St., Philadelph 
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Planted ici, Hemispheres, 


Peter Henderson & Co.'s Tested 
Seeds as well as “Old Glory” are 
now planted in both hemispheres. 


Our 1900 Catalogue of 


* for- 
Everything %i. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xIl inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfectmine 
of information on garden topics. 

Totraceadvertising,and giveourCata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this 
advertisement wasseen, and who encloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and a send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “ Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emplied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25+cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Perer Henverson & Co. 
CORTLANDT S" NEW YORK 
















Don’t Wear Bandage: 


jaches, whether * 
's or catarrh, 


Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff 


will relieve so easily 
It is well 





Seoss 








he, deafness, 
ise of smell, 
h before 





C. at all druggists, 
or by mail post-paid. 
Circulars free. 

F.C. KEITH, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Manufacturer. 





Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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Besieged by Lions. 

Lion-hunting is dangerous enough when the 
hunter’s health and strength are of the best. But 
an inveterate sportsman does not regard conse- 
quences, and the author of “Sport in E Central 
Africa” gives an account of a foolhardy adventure 
which he seems to have enjoyed. He was ill with 
fever in a little settlement of blacks, but since 
lions were in the neighborhood he must needs 
insist upon having the carcass of a boar placed as 
bait not far from his hut; and although his legs 
Were too weak to allow him to walk a dozen steps, 
he had himself propped against the door-jamb, 
and laid his double-barrelled rifle across his knees. 


It was nearly cne o’clock, he says, when the 
lions gave notice of their whereabouts. I heard 
the heavy grunting sighs of three or four of them 
as they moved about in the serub two hundred 
yards away. Then followed a series of rushes, as 
they leaped down the bank of the creek and 
lapped noisily at the water. Next came a terrified 
voice from a neighboring hut. 

“White man, we are going, it said, and the 
“boys” rushed pell-mell from their shelter, some 
passing in front of me, others behind me, making 

or a grove of trees. 

Searcely had the first of them got well outside 
the huts, before it seemed as if a lion were right 
amongst them, as, with deep, savage grunts, it 
dashed past my hut, bounding through the scrub 
in close pursuit. 

Suddenly a yell rang out from the darkness, and 
1 was convinced that one of my blacks was being 
devoured; but I was too weak to stand, and was 
powerless to act. 

After some farther noise and confusion, I heard 
a lion treading over the dead leaves near by. 
‘Then came a prolonged muffled sound, half-roar, 
half-moan, uttered in a deep voice, which even 
under the circumstances, I recognized pro- 
foundly musical. Then there was a he: 
silent footfall as the beast walked to the back of 
my hut, and thrusting his nose amongst the 
thatched grass, sniffed loudly, till I could see the 
lighter stalks stirring with his breath and hear 
the rustling, when he endeavored to insert a paw 
between the interstices of the wattles. 

Each instant I expected the whole structure to 
collapse, but luckily the beast forbore to take a 
mean advantage, which would have secured my 
destruction. 1 should have fired, had I not been | 
afraid of setting fire to the hut. 

At length the brutes cleared out, uttering deep | 
growls. They had destroyed one hut and pretty , 
much ruined two more, not to speak of smashing | 
the hut next mine, which contained all my stores. 
I could hear them there, making a terrific noise, 
snuffing, grunting and snarling, breaking sticks 
and clanking metal, while every now and then 
one would leap down the bank into the water and 
then come tearing back, breathing heavily and 
growling low. Yet not a whisker hair did one of 

em show in the firelight in front of me. 

The excitement did me good. The next morning 
I_ was up and about jn Pajamas and an_ ulster. 
Not one of the boys had been injured, although 
one had had a marvellous escape. The lions were 
close upon him as he reached a tree. He spran: 
at a branch, and in his terror seized the leg 0 
another black who had clambered up before him. 
Fearing lest he, too, should fall into the lion’s 
maw, the other fellow kicked his leg clear, so that | 
the unfortunate fugitive fell to the ground, uttering | 
the yell I had heard. 

ye nearest lion did not seize him, I cannot 
say. The boy explained that it mer growled 
as he scrambled to his feet and ciimbed up 
anather tree as fast as his black legs could shin. 















Young Filipinos. 


H. A. Armstrong, writing in the Chicago Record, 
Says that the way in which the Filipino mother 
earries her baby is the queerest, and probably the 
easiest for the mother, that is practised in any | 
eountry. The child rides astride on the mother’s | 
hip, one chocolate foot in front and the other 
behind. The mother places her hand against the 
back of the little one, and the ‘“nifio” holds on by 
grasping its mother’s arm. 


Filipino babies are not always carried on the 
hips, however. In some of the richer homes there 
are perambulators, or baby-carriages. There is 
nothing artistic about them. Some of them look 
like clothes-baskets mounted on four very sinall 
wheels. Another kind is simply a box on two 
wheels. Often the baby is put into this box, and 
an older sister pulls it back and forth along the 
street in front of the house. 

zillping babies learn to talk very young. It is 
amusing to hear them lisping over the Tagalo, 
language, struggling with words that sound much 
like noo and “ong.” 

‘When they are six years old they are sent to 
school, where they spend the day swinging their 
feet under the benches, learning. the Spanish 
alphabet in the forenoon and the Tagalog in the 
afternoon. Now an hour a day is given to the 
English language, or, as they call it, the “‘Ameri- 


cano. 

Filipino children have few things to play with, 
and do not know what a doll is. They never see 
a picture-book, and know only the tales that are 
told them after they are large enough to under- 
stand. It is not till childhood passes that the: 
learn the meaning of the songs that are croone 
to them when they are pat to sleep, songs of the 
sea and of the battles of their fathers. 


— tee 


A Thousand Teapots. 


Anybody in want of teapots should go to Japan. | 
An Englishwoman, an artist, during a sojourn | 
in that country made a collection of more than | 
a thousand specimens, no two of them alike. 
According to the Northwest Magazine the collec- 
tion is valued at five thousand dollars. 


Some of the teapots are real curiosities. One | 
huge, caldron-like affair holds three gallons, while 
atleast a dozen specimens are so small that a 
thimbleful would cause them to overflow. | 

There are pots in the shape of birds, beasts and 
fowls. Fishes and frogs have lent their forms to 
some, and there is a beetle to be seen in the 
collection, as well as a fat, squtrming: eel. Buddha 
himself has been pressed into service as a model. 
Swans, correct to the last curl of neck and feathers, 
form teapots so small that they can be hidden in 
the palm of the hand. There are lotus-bud pots, 
and others in the form of a tea-house. 1 

All materials are included in the collection. 
Inlaid silver, hammered copper, iron exquisitely 
wrought, and all the different kinds of Japanese 

ttery have been used in the manufacture of 

apots. Several specimens cost one hundred 
dollars each, but so cheap is artistic handiwork 
in the far East that many of the others were 
bought for a few cents. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 125 
TAMPS |,100 var. Transvaal ete-.10c. Album and List| THE “OLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 


free. Agts. wtd. 50%. 1 Dover & Coy 
A TRIP TO Acxcci™ tour under careruniy chosen prevents cakes from stleking and produces 
leaders. Open to all boys of sound pesint ental aperfect cake. It is 
EUROPE character, Fer, information now trip y > made of best quality 
FOR BOYS, Ustvinerns"rieavies ithaca, N.Y edit center ‘and at 
RRA rim, Simple and dur- 
sond 6 cents postare for free sample, We are the 
largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, Scoteh 
‘ia 
) GUARDED SPRING 


may be obtained and full particulars of tin with a flat, thin 
at able. Sample sent pre- 
7 
STEWART’S 
Granite and Tin Ware in the world. Address Dept.AG. 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 










































For Boys and Girls. 
Strong as easy; inexpensive as strong. 
Sizes, 2 to 13 Years. 


EASY, because it is made 
of elastic-knit fabric and 
gives in every loop. 


laces visited, address BUREAU OF knife, securely rivet- 
aid on receiptof I5e. Agents 
Duplex Safety Pins | HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St, Chicago, LIL, 






















” 
OR TEARING OF MATERIAL’ eee | SWEET PEAS. STRONG, because 
ss . knitted, tubular 
20 varieties 25¢, BL separate Pkte: straps take the 


strain and 
weight of the 
pants or skirts, 
yet do not 
drawon the 
body. 


40 varieties 40c cultural directions 


» with thecollection. 
EVERY FLOWER NAMED. 


VICK’S ana Fora: GUIDE, 


‘Tells you how to grow Flowers, Vegetables, 
) and Small Fruits; the only book you need! 

Free with above collections, and to others 
who write and tell us what they grow most. 


AS.VICK’S SONS. 
27 Elm Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 


On Every Card. 
yITHOUT OUR 
CARD. | 


|) If dealers cannot supply you, send three 2-cent 
stamps for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, $| 


Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
| Also Makers of Holdfast Hairpins. | 


COMFORTABLE, WEARABLE, WASHABLE. 
There's no Waist like the E Z, 


25 Of Dry-Goods Dealers 
C. EVERYWHERE. 
Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, N.Y., 
Wholesale Agents. 



























“7 have worn these No. 19 ‘Iron Clads’ a whole month 
now — just as good as the day mother bought them.” 


Hose that are darned may wear well, but you 
can keep the boy looking spick and span in 


| ‘jon Clad 
Stockings 


This applies to men, women and 
children, too. ‘‘Iron Clads’’ ‘‘ made 


to wear’’ to fit them all. 
“ ” trembling hands), st hers, tel hers, arti 
Ask your dealer, for. Irom) Clads,"! and Tnuslelans, boxers, Dall players: und ail who use thelr 


if he can’t supply you send 25 cents for hands. 
sample pair. State style and size desired. Cork or Rosewood Grips $1 perpair. Wood Handles 50c. per pair. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. FREE TRIAL. A pair sent to any address on 


receipt of 10 cents to pa: e and your promise 
either to send us the regular price, $1 or 60 cents, at 
once, or to return them by mail within two days of 
receipt. ‘Three strengths-athletes’, men’s, ladies’. 
A splendidly illustrated instructor with every pair. 





THE NEW GYMNASTICS. 


Yo double your muscle, steady your nerves, to gain 
enormous power in hand, grip, wrist, arm, back, 
trunk and shoulder, you need only a 


|Hendrickson Grip Machine. 


| _Its secret is the cumulative tension of rubber strands 
>a revolution in exercising, which produces marvel- 

lously rapid results. A six-inch gymnasium, and a 
erfect appliance for hygienic gymnastics. Invaluable 

writers, bookkeepers (cures cramp and cold or 











THE HENDRICKSON WRIST MACHINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 10. 1131 Park Row Building, New York. 






We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring Suits, ¢ 5 


The costumes and skirts which we make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly different from the ready-made garments. 
When wearing one of our styles you do not run the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies wearing garments which look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready-made suits and 
skirts such as you see everywhere, but we are the only house 
making fashionable goods to order at moderate prices, 


Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of suits and skirts. 
We will mail it FREE, together with a choice line of samples to 
select from, to the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost. Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 

Bicycle Suits, $5 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 










First Hand 


Deal with the makers direct and secure 
handsome, staunchly built, latest style car- 
riages and high-grade harness, with only 
one moderate profit added to the cost of 
making:—Dealer’s Profits Cut Off. 

Our Catalogue will help you to choose 
from the biggest and fullest assortment of 
carriages, buggies, harness, robes, blankets 
and horse equipments. It accurately pic- 


tures and d 

scribes all the 
many styles, 
and fully ex- 
plains our meth- 
od of selling di- 
rect. Mailed free. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE 
AND HARNESS CO., 
Columbus, Oblo. 

wwe 


WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE’ & 


HITE HOUSE COFFEE has never been extensively adver- ” 
tised but has won its way on merit, and is to-day the most widely 
distributed high-grade roasted coffee in the country. These are.a few 

large dealers in White House; their locations attest its wide distribution. 

JOB PARKER’S SONS, Utica, N. Y. JOHN BLESSED & SON, Detroit, Mich. H.W. OFFUTT, 

Washington, D. C. CLINGER & SON, So. Oil City, Pa. J. S. BROWN & BRO. MERC. 

Co., Denver, Col. DOTY & STOWE CoO., Jacksonville, Fla. SCUDDER-GALE GRO. 

Co., St. Louis, Mo. WM. EDWARDS & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. A. F. BRAY, 


Butte, Mont. W. J. KELLEY, Pasadena, Calif. DOWNING, TAYLOR & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 10,000 other grocers just as good sell White House — 


The Only “Best.” 


} Always in original cans, each one bearing 
the picture of the White House—the Home 
of the President — and 
: Guaranteed Full Weight. 


Send name of your grocer and we will mail you Hlus. 
Booklet of valuable information on coffee and spice. 


Dwinell-Wright Company, 
Principal Coffee-Roasters, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Department: CHICAGO, ILL. 


































We also make finer garments and send samples of all grades. We pay 
express charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention any par- 
ticular kind or color of samples that you prefer, we shall be glad to send 
you an assortment of the kind you wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples -we will send them to you FREE by return mail. 


The National Cloak Go., 119-121 W. 23d St., New York. 




























CURRENT-EVENTS 


KIMBERLEY RELIEVED.—The British ad- 
vance movement directed by General Roberts, 
the beginning of which was recorded in this 
column last week, has changed 
the situation in South Africa. 
The cavalry division, command- 
ed by General French, swept 

_ around to the eastward of the 
E* Boer positions on the Modder 
River, and reached Kimberley 
February 15th. It was followed 
by the infantry divisions, and by 
provision trains carrying supplies 
to the inhabitants of Kimberley, who had been 
isolated since October 15th. The town has been 
defended during this long siege by a garrison of 
imperial and colonial troops, numbering less than. 
3,000 men, under Lieut.-Col. R. G@. Kekewich. 

A GENERAL ADVANCE.— Before this ad- 
vance the Boer forces, commanded by General 
Cronje, which had confronted General Methuen 
at Magersfontein and had maintained the siege 
of Kimberley, retreated in haste, 
and were sharply pursued by the 
British columns. General Gat-| 
acre at the same time pushed | 
Ee northward from the Stormberg | 
‘2 "district; and General Buller be- 
| 2 gan a new movement for the) 
relief of Ladysmith, capturing | 

£ important positions east of Colen- 
Cotoner Kexewicn. 80, and later driving the Boers 
from that town. The withdrawal of the Boers | 
from the neighborhood of Ladysmith to meet | 
General Roberts’s invasion of the Free State 
greatly relieved the pressure upon that place. 


GENERAL FHENCH. 
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Tur GoLp STANDARD.—The Senate passed 
the gold standard bill, February 15th, by a vote 
of 46 yeas to 29 nays. The vote was a strictly 
party one, except that one Republican, Mr. 
Chandler of New Hampshire, voted against the | 
bill, and two Denwerats, Mr. Caffery of Louisiana | 
and Mr. Lindsay of Kentucky, voted for it. A 
free silver substitute was rejected by a vote of | 
28 yeas to 47 nays. The Populists and all the | 
Democrats except Messrs. Caffery and Lindsay 
voted for, and all the Republicans against it. 


Tue SENATE BILL agrees with that which 
passed the House in declaring the gold dollar to | 
be the standard unit of value. It differs from 
the House bill in omitting to require that green- 
backs, after being redeemed with gold, shall be 
paid out only for gold. It contains elaborate 


provisions for refunding the national debt by the FE 


issue of long-term two per cent. bonds, and it 
carties a declaration that nothing in the bill shall 
be interpreted as an obstacle to international 


bimetallism ; neither of which features is in the | | 


House bill. A committee of conference has been 
appointed to reconcile the differences between 
the two measures. 


Tue PRoposED NICARAGUA CANAL.— | F 


The committee of the House of Representatives | 
on interstate and foreign commerce reported to | 
the House February 17th a bill for the construc- 
tion of a canal across Nicaragua, to be owned 
and controlled by the United States. The report 
holds that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty has lapsed, 
and maintains the right to fortify the canal. 


THE TREATY OF THE Haatr, which was 
the result of the peace conference of last year, 
has been ratified by the Senate. One of the 
conditions of the treaty is that within three 
months after its ratification the President shall 
appoint four jurists to represent the United 
States in the permanent board of arbitration 
created by the treaty. 


Tue Smperian Ratway.—The last rails 
have been laid on the trans-Baikal section of 
Russia’s great Siberian railway. This establishes 
complete steam communication between St. 
Petersburg and the extreme eastern limits of the 
Russian empire on the Pacific coast. The section 
just finished is about 700 miles long, and it runs 
from the eastern shores of Lake Baikal to 
Stretensk on the River Shilka, which is a trib- 
utary of the Amur. Truins are carried across 
Lake Raikal by an ice-breaking ferry - boat. 
From Stretensk the river route must be used’ 
to reach Khabarovsk, and thence the Usuri 
section of the railway runs to Vladivostok. It is 
reported that considerable portions of the sections 
first built must be relaid with heavier rails. 





THE FAMINE IN INDIA now affects a popu- 
lation of 60,000,000, of whom about 3,750,000 are 
already in receipt of relief. The viceroy, at a 
recent meeting of the Indian council at Calcutta, 
expressed fears of a cattle, water and food scarcity 
of a terrible character. He promised that the 
government would spend its last rupee, if neces- 
sary, to save life, but intimated that India would 
have to struggle with her difficulties alone, as the 
attention of all Englishmen was concentrated on 
South Africa. Three years ago, when similar 
distress prevailed, large contributions were made 
by Englishmen. A relief fund has been opened : 
in London, but it grows slowly. | 
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Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of bo: have suc- 

ded by adopting our method. 

arantee to give any boy 

hnical education by mail 

t will fit him for an impor- 
ant position. 


ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 
AT NINETEEN 

“I took up the Ele 

neering Course of 

tional Correspond 

‘ nton, Pa. I q 
myself for advancement and was rapidly  p 
until I was engaged as chief engineer and eles c! 
for the Huntington Railroad, at the age of nineteen. 
I still hold this position at a first-class salar: 

CLARENCE F, TRYON, 40 W. 129th S 


Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of 
the World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was 
a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and history further records 
that his favorite dish was fried onions; his 
death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed 
also, was probably caused from his excessive 
indulgence of this fondness for the odorous 
vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact, has many medicinal qualities 
of value, but it would be difficult to find a more 
indigestible article than fried onions, and to 
many people they are simply poison; but the 
onion does not stand alone in this respect. 
Any article of food that is not thoroughly 
digested becomes a source of disease and dis- 
cdmfort, whether it be fried onions or beef- 
steak, 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion. Some 
stomachs lack peptone; others are deficient in 
gastric juice; still others lack hydrochloric 
acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements of 
digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing 
does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Doctor Richardson, in writing a thesis on 
treatment of dyspepsia and_ indigestion, closes 
his remarks by saying, ‘‘ For those suffering 
from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery 
tisings, or for flatulent dyspepsia, shown by 
gas on stomach, causing heart trouble and 
difficult breathing, as well as for all other forms 
of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is to 
take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal. I advise them because they 
contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 
of valuable digestives, which act promptly upon 
the food eaten. I never knew a case of 
indigestion, or even chronic dyspepsia, which 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.’? 

Cheap cathartic medicines, claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion, can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indiges- 
tion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 
| Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and 
they are not only the safest and most success- 
ful, but the most scientific of any treatment for 
indigestion and stomach troubles. 
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NAT URE @® @SCll ENCE 
Paciric Coast Mystrertes.—Dr. Thomas 
Wilson of the United States National Museum, 
discussing some of the problems of American 
anthropology, points out among peculiarities yet 
unexplained, that a fringe of country lying 
between the Coast Range and the Pacific contains 
@ greater number of stocks, or families, of Indian 
languages than all the rest of North America | 
combined. The arrow- and spear-heads of the | 
Pacific coast are notably different from those of 
other parts of the country. Pottery, although 
made by neighboring peoples in Mexico and in | 
the Pueblo country, was absent from the arts of 
the Pacific coast, while, on the other hand, the 
finest specimens of basketry perhaps in the world, 
either in ancient or modern times, are to be 
found in California. Doctor Wilson regards the 
famous Calayeras skull as a genuine relic of 
ancient man on the Pacific slope. | 
=— | 
Erna’s GREAT “CLOUD-TREE.” — Details 
of the sudden eruption from the central crater of 
Mount Etna, last July, are gradually coming to | | 
light through scientific reports. One of the most | 
eae ene of the outbreak was the 
formation of an ated 
, pine” or “ cloud-tree” 
directly above the cater, | 
A famous example of 
these voleanic smoke-trees 
» is that which was seen 
standing over Vesuvius 
during the destruction of | 
Pompeii. But Etna is a 
far mightier and loftier voleano than Vesuvius. 
The verge of its great crater is nearly 11,000 
feet above sea-level, and the “eruptive pine” last 
July rose more than 16,000 feet above the crater. 
It was finally blown off by the wind, hiding the 
sun as it drifted away in an elongated black 
cloud. 








= | 
‘Tue Sources or Trn.—During the closing 
half of the nineteenth century, Cornwall, which 
from ancient times had been the world’s greatest 
source of supply for tin, has lost that distinction. 
Even as late as 1859,.Cornwall supplied one-half 
of all the tin produced, but now the Malay 
Peninsula stands at the head, having in 1898 
turned out more than 60 per cent. of the world’s 
total production. The Dutch East Indies stand 
next, with 19 per cent., while Cornwall turned 
out only ‘about 5,000 tons, not quite seven per 
cent. of the whole. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN SOUTH AMERICA.— 
In the enterprising city of Buenos Ayres auto- 
mobile carriages are no uncommon sight, in the 
form both of private vehicles and of delivery- 


wagons. Oycle roads now radiate from Buenos | , UY, 
Ayres to distances of 60 and 70 miles in the |'‘5 


surrounding country, and under the care of the 
Argentine Touring Club these roads are reserved 
for the use of bicycles and automobiles. 

A PataAce To WirusrAnp EArRru- 
Qu AKES.—The Crown Prince of Japan is to 
have a new palace designed to resist the earth- 
quakes which are so frequent and destructive in 
his country. The palace will be 270 by 400 feet 
in area, with a height of only 60 feet. The skel- 
eton will be of steel, and the entire structure will 
be anchored upon concrete by means of 400 steel 
columns. Around this strongly braced skeleton 
will be placed the marble and granite slabs and 
blocks, forming the outer skin of the building. 
American steel will be used and American engi- 
neers are engaged in the work. 

Movixe Picrures ror MepicaL Srv- 
DENts.—In a New York hospital moving 
pictures haye been made of epileptic patients, as 
well as of persons affected with locomotor ataxia. 
‘This is following the example set in Vienna, 
where moving pictures have been made of cele- 
brated surgeons performing critical operations. 
‘The purpose in both cases is to enable students 
and practitioners to study the peculiarities of 
diseases and the methods of distinguished 
operators. 


A Deep Narvrat Wevu.— Mr. EF. A. 
Mariel, the French explorer of caverns, whose 
discoveries underground have attracted much 
attention within the past few years, reports that 
he has found in the Department of Hautes Alpes 
a cavity in the form of a “natural well,’ whose 
depth exceeds that of any other known. He has | 
sounded it to the depth of about 1,017 feet, but 
he believes that the actual bottom has not yet 
been reached. 








WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ON MouNTA 
French engineers have lately made successful 
tests of wireless telegraphy between the lofty | 
observatories on the crown of Mont Blane and | 
the Valley of Chamonix. It had been feared 
that the absence of moisture in the frozen surface | 
might interfere with the earth connection, but 
no such trouble was experienced. The only | 
difficulty arose when the alternating current 
dynamos of the electric light system in Chamonix | 
were at work. At such times the wireless | 
messages could not be transmitted nor received. | 
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NOSEBLEED. 


OSEBLEED Js so common in child- 
hood that little account {s ordi- | 
narily made of it. Where it 
occurs repeatedly without ap- 
parent provocation, however, 
effort should be made not only 
to check the immediate attack, 
but to ascertain the cause of the 

trouble. It ls well known that heart-disease, ccn- | 

gestion of the liver, and other conditions affected 
by, or affecting, the circulation of the blood, 
predispose to nosebleed, and considerable anxiety 
is frequently felt lest the nosebleed of childhood | 
may be the result of serious constitutional causes. | 

Most commonly the cause is local. 
The best means of checking the immediate , 

attack is pressure with the fingers on the upper 
lip, Just beneath the nostrils. A small pad of 
absorbent cotton or a piece of handkerchief may 
be placed inside the lip and tightly pressed against | 
the gum from without, thus compressing the two 
small arteries of the upper Hp that supply the 
nose. These can ordinarily be felt pulsating in 
this locality. 

If the bleeding is profuse or prolonged, the child 
should be placed in a restful position, but with the 
head elevated, while ice may be held to the fore- 
head or the back of the neck. To decrease still 
further the blood pressure within the vessels of 
the nose, a mustard foot-bath Is of service. 

In the meantime, blowing the nose must be 
avoided. Plugging the nostrils both in front and 
back is a last resort to keep the sufferer from 
actual peril. 

The predisposing causes of nosebleed are, as | 
has been said, commonly local. Careful examina- ! 
tion of the nose by the physician {s, therefore, 
always necessary in recurrent attacks. Diseased 
areas in the nose are usually found, in which the 
vessels are spongy and unnaturally turgid. 

The depression of the child's health caused by 
repeated attacks of nosebleed not infrequently 
requires attention. If the trouble is due to systemic 
weakness, attention is to be especially directed to 
an improvement of the general condition ; while if 
the lungs are themselves weak, repeated attacks 
of nosebleed are sometimes indications of the 
need of a change of climate, or of proper physical 
exercises at home. 

The formation of scabs or crusts, often attended 
in childhood with picking of the nose, must not be 
overlooked as a cause of nosebleed. Watchful- 
hess may be required to prevent the formation of 
an unfortunate habit, but the affected spots must 
also be treated with ointments or other simple 
means of healing. 

ee 


BRAVE MEN REWARDED. 


On the fifth of November last four sailors of the 
United States navy were called before Captain 
Dickins, on the battle-ship Jndiana, at the 
Brooklyn navy-yard, and formally presented with 
special medals awarded by the Navy Department 
—the highest testimonial of bravery known in the 
naval service. Of these men, one, J. A. R. Wilkie, 
is now a boatswain of the first class. Another, 
Willlam Oakley, is a gunner’s mate. The third, 
John Maxwell, is a fireman of the second class. 
The fourth, Samuel Triplett, is an ordinary sea- 
man, . 

The medals of the first three of these men were 
won on the same occasion. On May 11, 1898, the 
men were on the gunboat Marblehead, which, 
with the Nashville, was sent in close to the 
Spanish position at Cienfuegos, Cuba, to cut the 
submarine cable which comes ashore at that place, 

* and which was of great service to the Spaniards | 
in. maintaining their communications. Boats were 
sent out, under cover of the rapid-fire guns of the 
Marblehead and Nashville. The men succeeded 
in picking up the cable; the next thing was to cut It. 

The Spanish troops on shore kept up a galling 
rifie fire, which laid low several men in the boats. 
Some were killed, others badly wounded. Mean- 
time Wilkie, Oakley and Maxwell were trying to | 
get the cable over an anvil which they had in their 
boat, and to sever it by pounding it with hammer 
and chisels. 








| com, 





They worked as coolly as if they had been in a 
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peaceable blacksmith shop at home, although the 
bullets whistled around their ears. They even 
sang at thelr work, although it was no easy nor 
very brief task. 
the men in the boats, and those who had been 
attacking the cable sheds on shore, rowed back 
to the gunboats. 

Triplett performed a feat of a different char- 
acter. At Guantanamo, on July 26, 1898, after 
the surrender at Santiago and the cessation of 
hostilities, It became necessary to destroy the 
Spanish contact mines in the bay. No cannon 
roared from the shore, and no bullets whistled 
throngh the air. 

Triplett was a good mechanic, and to him was 
assigned the task of taking the Spanish mines to 
pieces. They were full of explosives in good 
condition, and there was not a little danger that 
in their removal and dislocation they would 
explode. Triplett handled them skilfully, but as 
coolly as if he had been taking the seeds out of a 
pumpkin. He accomplished the work quite safely. 

Capt. B. H. McCalla recommended these men to 
Admiral Sampson for appropriate reward for their 
courage and coolness. Admiral Sampson carried 
their cases to the Navy Department, and the 
medals of honor were awarded. 

The medals are of bronze, and are attached 


by a red, white agd blue ribbon. On the face of | 


the medals 1s the seal of the Navy Department, 
and the other side bears the name of the recipient, 
with words indicating the action for which he 
received it. Captain Dickins pinned the medals 
upon the men’s breasts, and their comrades, 
drawn up on the deck of the /ndiana, gave them 
three hearty cheers. 


SAMPLER VERSE. 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has recently quoted 
some sampler verses which many a reader may 
find on the ancient needlework of his own family. 
One very popular rhyme ran: 


This is my Sampler. 
Here you see 

What care my mother 
Took of me. 


Another one was very wide-spread indeed: 


Mary Jackson is my name, 

America my nation. 

Boston is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 


Some of these embroidered verses were “natural 
posures” or, a8 we should say to-day, original 
compositions. A century ago, Ruth Gray, of 
Salem, embroidered on her sampler: 


Next unto God, dear Parents, I address 
Myself to you in humble Thankfulness. 

For all your Care and Charge on me bestow’d, 
The means of learning unto me allowed. 

Go on! I pray, and let me still Pursue 

Such Golden Arts the Vulgar never knew. 





DON’TS FOR THE TABLE. 


Certain books of manners printed in England 
more than two centuries ago, enjoined various 
rules upon young children, and we may be sure 
that the youthful American colonist also read and 
digested such sapient hints, One little manual of 
etiquette, widely circulated among our forbears, 
shows some things which the child was trained 
not to do. 


Never sit down at the table till asked, and after 
the blessing. 

Ask for nothing; tarry till it be offered thee. 
Speak not. 

Bite not thy bread, but break it. 

Take salt only with a clean knife. Dip not the 
meat in the same. 

Hold not thy knife upright, but sloping, and lay 
it down at right hand of plate, with blade on 


ate. 
y Look not earnestly at any other that is eating: 

When moderately satisfied, leave the table. 
Sing not, hum not, wriggle not. 


HAD HEARD IT BEFORE. 


Children have long memories and are not easily 
deceived a second time. Thus the /’ost-Dispatch 
reports the discomfiture of a St. Louis mother who 
took her five-year-old son to the photographer's, 
being particularly anxious to get some good 
pictures. 


‘The child’s idea of the affair, however, seemed 
not to harmonize with that of his mother; for 
when the man with the camera began to adjust 
the lens and direct it toward little Edward, that 
young person set up a howl. 

In vain did his mother do her best to quiet him. 
Edward did not want his picture taken. 

“Why, my child,” she said, soothingly, “the 
gentleman won't hurt you! Just smile and keep 
still a moment, and it will be all over before you 
know it.” 

“Yes, I know, mamma,” whimpered Edward, 
with the tears running down his cheeks, “put 
that’s what you told me at the dentist’s!” 


A BIG MAP. 
At the Paris Exposition the City of New York 
will make an exhibit calculated to enlighten as 
well as to interest those who visit It. It is to be a 


| great rellef map of New York, fifty feet square, 


prepared under the direction of the city engineer. 
It is expected to cost ten thousand dollars. 


The new library building on Fifth Avenue, 
General Grant’s tomb, and the statue of Liberty 
will be shown, as will sectional models of some of 
the greatest structures and “sky-scrapers” in the 
city, together with models of the best sailing- and 
steam-yachts. 

The commission also hopes to secure models of 
a typical ferry-boat, a fireboat, and the best river 
steamers. 


A POOR FIREMAN. 


Mrs. A. told her new man-servant—a colored 
youth from the country—to make a fire in the 
drawing-room. 


Coming in soon after, she found him hopelessly 
contemplating the andirons, ton; 's, and so forth, 
with a pile of logs by his side large enough to 
warm a regiment. 

“Have you never made a fire before, William?” 
she asked, somewhat sharply. 

“Well, ma’am, I aint never made what yo’ call 
a refined fire—no, ma’am!” was the puzzled 
teply.—Harper’s Bazar. 


At last the cable fell apart; and | 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring | 
Jona cough. “Brown's Bronchfal Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. 


STUDY Rts 


iS. 
Forms, Penmanship, Letter writing, 
Commercial Law, Shorthand, Civil 
Service and English branches thoroughly by MAIL. 

Situations secured by studenta. 15 Years’ success. Highly 
‘Trial lesson 10c, 


Bevan a Saar eBTeE BY MAIL. 


No. 101 College Bidg., Buffalo,N.Y. 


INTELLICENT BOYS 


read THE YOUTH’S COMPANION both for instruction 
| and entertainment. Such boys will surely appreciate 
the weekly perusal of the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


which ts a high-class periodica] that has made many 
great men out of our intelligent youth. It is the great 
Popular educator on such subjects as: 


Mechanics, Engineering, Physics, 
Magio Arts, Electricity, "The Navy, 
Astronomy, Natural History an 

Miscellaneous Scientific Subjects. 


The publishers of the Scientific American, in 
order to introduce the publication to the regular 
readers of this paper, have decided to offer a trial 
subscription of 3 months (18 isaues) for the small sum 
of BO conts (stamps or currency). 

The regular subscription price is $3 per gt To get 
the reduced rate, your subscription must be sent In not 
later than April 1, 1900, and mention this paper. 


MUNN & COMPANY, Publishers, 361 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
BEBE BRB BRB ES 


© “A Perfect Food’’ 
“* Preserbes Health’’ 


“* Prolongs Life’” = 
[| 


BAKER’S = 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA : 


“Known the world over. 
. .. Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy ' 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and \ 
Hygienic Gasette. a 


Walter Baker & Co. uu. : 


DORCHESTER, MASS. mi 

Trade-Mark 
Wl on Every Package Established 1780. . 
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away with his charge, and the next day did not 
‘appear, Undoubtedly Mrs. Wabbles had given 
| him @ piece of her mind for taking her baby to 
_ the woods. 
| Three days later, however, Wabbles returned, 
‘and brought with him two of the babies. This 
day, for fuss and bustle, was like the first, but 
that night, instead of taking the birds out to the 
Wabbl | fields, he put them to bed in a hemlock-tree near 
a es. | my hammock, after which he flew away. The 
Wabbles is the name of a wild bird. Not a' next day he brought in the other baby, leaving 
book name, for the bird is known to naturalists Mrs. Wabbles childless and alone. That night 
as the song-sparrow (Melospiza fasciata). ; Wabbles put the three little ones to bed in the 
I made Wabbles’ acquaintance some years ago. ' same hemlock-tree, and then flew back to his 
On returning to my log cabin one afternoon, I | deserted mate. 
had found him in the dooryard, wounded, bleed-| Before dark I looked for the young birds, and 
ing and exhausted. An examination disclosed a found them on a twig about a man’s height from 
number four shot bedded in the muscle of the | the ground, sitting side by side and cunningly 
wing joint. While I was removing the lead | concealed by hemlock spray. When I approached, 
‘Wabbles struggled violently, and when released, | three little heads turned and six bright eyes looked 
hopped into the bushes and hid himself. Ithink on me, but not with fear. I suppose 





| Fine Fabrics 


he held a poor opinion of my surgical skill. The 
next day he was about 
the dooryard with other 
sparrows, but for many 
days his flight was a 


hind when, on the ap- 
proach of cold weather, 
the song-sparrows mi- 
grated southward. He 
Seemed contented, and I 
thought he would stop 
with me through the winter, but one cold day he 
‘was missing. 

Early in the following March, I looked out 
upon the snow-banks one blustering morning, 
and saw Wabbles in the dooryard. He had 
returned in the night, two weeks ahead of his 
mates. I do not know how far south he had 
wintered, but doubtless he had remembered the 
little log cabin in the woods, and all the time had 
understood that food and a welcome awaited his 
return. 

That spring the sparrows lingered about my 
dooryard three weeks or more, and then dispersed 
to the neighboring fields and pastures, for the 
song -sparrow does not nest in the woods. 
‘Wabbles did not leave with the rest, and when 


spring merged into summer and he yet remained, ' 


1 understood the reason. The male song-sparrow 
is obliged to do battle for the possession of a mate, 
and Wabbles, with his tender wing, wisely for- 
bore to enter the lists. He preferred the cool 
woods and free food to the sun-scorched fields 
anda mateless life. 

Wabbles and I became fast friends. He was 
constantly hopping about the dooryard, and was 
always on hand to greet me whenever I returned 
from town. 

I slept in the open air in a hammock, with only 
@ canvas roof to keep off the rain, and Wabbles 
made it his business to awake me at daylight. 
The little rogue pursued the same method each 
morning. He would hop about in the bushes 
near the hammock, and chirp to me in the loud, 
sharp call-note peculiar to the sparrow family. 
If 1 remained quiet he would break into song. 
He confined his singing usually to the morning 
and evening hours. But on my return after a 
long absence, he would sing for a short time, 
regardless of the time of day. It was a bird’s 
method of expressing joy. I thought that he 
prized my companionship and disliked to be left 
alone. 3 

That fall Wabbles migrated with his mates, 
but the next spring he returned as before, two 
‘weeks ahead of the main flock. He lingered 
about the cabin until the mating season ap- 
proached, when he disappeared for five days. 
On his return he brought with him a mate—a 
shy, demure little wife. 

Wabbles wanted to set up housekeeping in the 
woods, so he showed Mrs. Wabbles all the nooks, 
sly corners and sheltered spots, but it was useless ; 
she positively refused to build a nest beneath the 
trees. She flew away to the fields, and Wabbles 
followed her. 

Three weeks later, when returning from town, 
I heard his familiar call by the roadside. He 
came hurriedly through the bushes and fluttered 
to my feet. He appeared overjoyed to see me, 
and greedily ate the cracker crumbs I gave him. 
When he flew away, I followed him. He led 
me a long distance to a field, where I found Mrs. 
Wabbles sitting on four dainty, speckled eggs. 
‘The nest was in the open field, beneath a tuft of 
grass. 

Three baby sparrows were reared from this nest. 
When they were big enough to fly, I expected 
that Wabbles would move his whole family 
to the woods, provided Mrs. Wabbles would 
consent, which I much doubted. Sure enous 
early in autumn Wabbles returned, but he was 
alone. I fancied that he had deserted his family 
for my companionship and a life in the woods. 
But not so. His visit was a matter of business. 
He wanted to know how the supplies of food 
held out. After he had satisfied himself he flew 
away, but the next day returned with one of 
the baby birds. Wabbles fussed over this bird 
all day long. He called the little one into the 
dooryard and stuffed it with crumbs, then into 
the garden and stuffed it with insects. He kept 
up a constant chirping meanwhile, and I thought 
he made much of the fuss and bustle to keep the 








WABBLES AND HIS FAMILY. 


Wabbles had told them all about the 
hermit, and they 
knew I would not 
harm them. 

The next morning 
Wabbles returned, 
and Mrs. Wabbles 
was with him. She 
at once took charge 
of her babies, and 
tried to entice them 
away. 
bles, the sly rogue, 
hopped into the 
dooryard and I heard him calling, “tsp, tsp,” 
and the little fellows heard him, too, and remem- 
bering the food, flew tohim. Mrs. Wabbles was 
obliged to give in. 

Wabbles is not wholly unknown to notoriety. 
Many of the summer residents that visited my 
cabin had made his acquaintance, and the story 
of the little bird that would desert the fields for a 
hermit life in the woods has doubtless often been 
told in many a distant home. 

M. A. Warton. 


——_+o—____ 


Zealous Mary. 


A traveller who sailed across the White Sea to 
the Holy Isles of Russia, and sojourned in a 
Monastery there, was greatly exercised over the 
| food, which he sometimes shared with the monks, 
and often had served to him in his own room. 
He was waited upon by a young layman who, 
; although he knew not a syllable of any tongue 
| but Russian, learned very quickly to answer to 
e name of Mary. 

The food, writes the traveller in Temple Bar, 
| was monotonous. Morning, noon and night he 
brought me a broth of sour kvas and raw herring, 
a. stew of decayed salmon and sour cream, a thin 
| porridge of barley and skimmed milk. No meat 
is eaten on this Holy Island. But I was nota 
Russian; I grew more and more hungry every 
| day, and nature at last rebelled against this 
saintly diet. So one morning I spoke to Mary. 

| “Mary,” said I, “do you see that steamer just 
come in from Archangel?” 

“Yes, barin (excellency),” he replied. 
| “On that steamer, Mary,” I went on, “there 
| is beef, much beef.”” 

Mary held up his hands in pious dismay. 

| “Mary,” I continued, “Englishmen are differ- 
‘ent from Russians. If an Englishman eat no 
| beef, he must die. And, Mary, I do not want to 
give you any trouble by dying just now.” 

Mary looked partly sympathetic and partly 
pleased. Then I slowly produced a bright new 
ruble, and poising it between thumb and finger, 
gazed at it steadily with admiration. 

“Mary,” I said at last, “all this beautiful 
ruble—I want not a copeck of change out of 
it—will be yours if you bring me beef from that 
steamer.” 

I do not know the ins and outs of the trans- 
action, but I do know that I dined sumptuously 
that night om two pounds of good Archangel 
| beef, cooked on board the steamer, and brought ; 
warm into the Guest House in the folds of Mary’s 
cassock. On that beef I went strong for many 
days. | 

- +o —___ | 





A Coward Turns Hero. 


Apropos of a discussion of the “psychology of 






























But Wab-., 





courage,’’ brought out by some accounts of the 
| behavior of raw troops in the South African 
| War, a retired surgeon of the British navy relates 
an incident of a bombardment of two for 
forts which took place in the Crimean War. 
“T had laid out my surgical instrument 
lower deck,” says the doctor, “preparatory to 
going into action, when, just as the men were 
about to be mustered at quarters, I caught sight 
of one of them sneaking down to the deck below 
mine and hiding himself among some loose bag- 
age there. 
at once followed him, and patting him on 
| the back, “Come ¢ It’s lucky it’s| 
only the do: Come along at once!’ 
| “Ina moment, before his absence was noticed, 
he wa his post, and did his share of the 






fight gun magnificently ; for he was 
the firs! handsomest and most powerful | 
man on board, But he was young, and had 
never been in action before.” 
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Renovated Fading. 
Cleaned Without ( Shrinking. 
Improved Injury. 


“Priscilla” Compound 


is particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
' Embroideries, Silk and 
Woollen Goods, Fine 
Blankets, Old Laces, Ke- 
ance, Fabric Gloves, 
1ens, Silk or Wool 
ments, Lace Cur- 
tains, Infants’ Flannels 
and all fine and delicate 
Fabrics. 

It improves faded colors, 
gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
bleach to Linens. 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 


“Priscilla” Compound. 

Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a 4-Ib. box. 
FREE 3 The, Story of Priscilla,” after 
of how to care for Fine Fabrice art Neos, 


work, Flannels, Etc., Etc., together with our 
Catalogue of useful Embroldery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
41-43 Kinstey Street, Hartford, Conn, 
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Which awakens the 
mother 


in the night, 
striking terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
dreaded malady, the 
croup. Be prepared for 
this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsain. } 


relie’ orst cough §f 
It 
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the World, 
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What you eat makes more difference to you than it 
your dealer, so remember to always get the best, nam 


’ ¥ : . ‘ Selected by experts and cured 
by our private process, which 
» * ensures a rich, distinctive 


appetizing flavor. 
This exquisite Soup Ladle is made by one of the most reliable 
silver plate manufacturers in the country. It sells for $1.75. You | “Blue Brand” 


get it for nothing by using Union Club Coffee. , ES ' 
This coffee is a choice blend of private grown varieties. Selected, | All Leaf Lard. 
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ti SAWYER'S 
CRYSTAL 
“2 | BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


= 9 Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
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To any one sending us four cents in stamps to pay postage, etc 
beautiful reproduction of an old-fashioned cider mill lithograph 

IT’S A WORKING MECHANICAL TOY. 
Size 6x9 inches. Made to stand alone on mantel or table. 
so true to nature that it seems almost as if you could hear the roar 0 
working the great water-wheel and the noise of the grinder grindin; 
as they are shovelled into the hopper. There's a : 


and as it turns four pic- 
tures are brought into 
view, showing how Aunt 
Sally’s Old-fashioned Cider 
Apple Sauce is made. 

While we're sending 
you the Cider Mill we'll 
tell you more about this 
famous Apple Sauce 
and how to get it. 


Send 4 cents for post- 
age, etc. The Cider Mill 
itself is FREE. 


A.A. KNIGHTS & SON, 
87 Commercial St., Boston. 
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Canned ||: 
RP Of made up of chemicals, cheap alcohol an 
Meats — | . imitate flavors of fruit ; many brands co 


absolutely none of the fruit whose 


Ate prepared from rsholes, selected materials, bear. To eat such flavors in you 
and all the work is done with exceptional care e Saath Tat < ie 
and cleanliness. We know it’sso. We have been i like taking hidden poison: 
there and have seen it. Every one in these days knows the i; . 7 
convenience and economy in using prepared meats, but many 9 
a housewife is in doubt as to whose is best. Nh : 
Any goods bearing this name—Libby’s —can be depended upon as = 

choice. We'll stake our reputation on it! Most all grocers sell Libby’s goods. If lL E rs 

your grocer doesn’t, please to let us know. NEW ENGLAND AGENTS FOR Z 
CHAS. A. BALDWIN & GO., 70 So. Market St., BOSTON. Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 


3 new and original process and they 
You Get food a natural fruit flavor. Use 
This 7 

Package. 














porusss TEA. 


is fragrant, delicious, and 


Always Uniform in Quality. 


It is packed in attractive little 
chests containing one pound 
or one half pound each. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Send to us for 
S I FOR LAUNDRY PURPOSES, DISHES, POTS, PANS, WOODWOR' 
ree amp ey WINDOWS, E'TCG.—IN FACT, EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO ATTI 
BUY OF — 7 IN EVERY 
YOUR GROCER. PRES EN T 10-ct. PACKAGE. 
Beware of Imitations. We Give Premiums for Sapone Wrappers. Send for Premium Last Free. 
THOMAS HERSOM & CO., New Bedford, Mass 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 Commercial Street, Boston. 
Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover-page portrait is that of Judge 
William H. Taft of Cincinnati, whom the Pres- 
ident recently appointed chairman of a new 
Philippine commission to establish civil govern- 
ment along the lines laid down by the old 
commission. 

Judge Taft is the son of Alphonso Taft, a 
member of the Cabinet during Grant’s second 


THE YOUTH'S 


some and awkward barrel” fruit is liable to | 
bruise and to dry-rot in the centre, and that 
twenty-five per cent. more fruit can be shipped | 
in square packages than will go into barrels 
costing the same freight. 

The proper way to pack apples for the English | 
market—we quote the visitor as reported by the 
Hartford Courant—was to sort them carefully is 
as to size and uniform color, wrap each apple in 
@ paper, as oranges are wrapped, and put them 
in a box twenty-two inches long, eleven and one- 
half inches wide and ten and one-fourth inches 
deep on the outside, having a centre partition. 
This box would hold the fifty pounds that is the | 
English equivalent for the bushel. These boxes 
to be made of shook sides and solid ends of three- 
quarter stuff, with a ventilating space left around 


term. Ie was born in Cincinnati in 1857, gradu- | jt to give the fruit air. In this package, pressed 
ated at Yale, and in 1880 was admitted to the enough to hold the fruit from chafing, but not 
bar. Since 1892 he had been United States | enough to allow it to be bruised, the fruit would 
circuit judge, and the Washington Star well | |be ready for the market and get the very best 
says that the sacrifice he makes in leaving his ' prices. England pays the United States a large 
judicial position for the more arduous service in, sym of money for apples every year, and would 
Manila testifies, like the case of Gen. Leonard : gladly pay many times as much if the fruit were 


Wood, ‘to the high public spirit to be found in ' put up to suit the English style and taste. 
men of high moral and intellectual grade at a 


time when such men are so much in demand.” ¢ 


--— —_~+ 





Prairie-dogs were domesticated on the island Bones of a Monosaur. 
of Nantucket some years ago, by an enterprising © The curator of the Field Columbian Museum 
resident who took the trouble to procure them at Chicago is engaged in the difficult task of setting 
from the West because he ‘“‘wanted to see some- up a skeleton of a monosaur. The bones are 
thing alive around the place.” He has had his , those discovered by E. S. Riggs and II. W. 
wish. There is a burrow to every square foot of | Menke, during their three months’ expedition to 
his five-hundred-acre field, and the dogs have so Medicine Bow, Wyoming, last summer. Over 
infested the island that a recent town meeting one hundred perfect bones were brought back by 
appointed a committee to devise means of killing this party, but other trips will be necessary to 


them. Soon the old captains who used to attack 
whales will turn to do battle with the prairie-dogs. 

The Boston public school registration 
of last year marshalled, in round numbers, forty- 
five thousand boys and forty-three thousand 
girls. If our old friend, a supposed visitor from 
another planet, were to review the educational 
army, he would not be impressed with the usual 
facts concerning the scholars 80 much as with the 
information that the children of foreign parents | may; 
were being trained in good citizenship. In a 
practical sense, the citizen, desirable or undesir- 
able, has a bias and purpose long before he is a 
voter. Political debasement has its roots almost 
in childhood, and as early begins the development 
of that useful and reassuring member of society, [end 
the citizen without fear and without reproach. 

About the only thing that tends to recon- 
cile Maine people to the resignation of Hon. John 
A. Peters, formerly chief justice of the supreme 
court, is the consideration that he will now have 
more leisure to inspire and tell good stories. In | 
this connection nobody accuses him of telling how 
he recently disposed of a clock, some clothing, 
and other supertiuous articles ; but his character- 
istic originality so shone in the deed that the 
Lewiston Journal hastens to describe it. He! 
didn’t like to offer the goods to any acquaintance, 
it is said, for fear of hurting that person's feelings, 
and yet he knew that, although valueless to him, 
they would be useful to somebody else—provided 
they reached the right one. How to find that | 
individual was the question. | 

Finally, as the story goes, the chief justice | 
loaded all the stuff into his carriage and drove 
into the country. When he reached a place 
where there was no one in sight, he made the 
clothing into bundles and hung the bundles on ; 
the fence. He wound the clock, set it going, and | 
balanced it on a post. Then he stuck up a card ' 
inscribed, “Help yourself!” and happily went 
back home. 


The Boston sea-captain whose collection 
of a million postage-stamps was recently cele | 
brated in this column is tipped from his pedestal 
by a Portland correspondent, who intimates that 
he didn’t do such a very big thing, anyhow. 
“Lots of a million or more cancelled postage- | 
stamps are by no means uncommon,’’ says our 
friend. He once purchased a larger lot froma 
woman residing in a Maine village and he has 
several times bought lots of from one to three 
millions of stamps. Some of these stamps from 
Maine were sold to the managers of the Chicago 
exposition, to be used for decorative purposes. 

More remarkable than this is the statement 
that a certain New York dealer frequently had 
in his possession from five to ten millions of 
cancelled stamps, a majority of which he shipped 
to wholesale dealers in Germany and England. 

These instances were noted several years ago. 
Since that time the newspapers have stated that 
an Illinois girl amassed nearly seventy-five million 
stamps by means of an immense “letter-chain.” 
This figure may be excessive, but that she 
received many millions there can be no doubt. 

In 1890 a million cancelled United States 
stamps would sell for about seventy-five dollars, ! 
but the price to-day is only a third of that sum, 
and it is difficult to find a market at any figure. 

Apples from Tasmania, conveyed fourteen | 
thousand miles and through the trying atmos- 
phere of the Red Sea, sell in London for three 
dollars and seventy-five cents a bushel. Apples 
from this country, better apples in many respects, 
average a smaller price by the barrel. So an 
English importer recently told the Connecticut 





; out of the casts and cementing them 


: Mean an invitation to the evil 


get a complete skeleton, if indeed that can be 
done. The monosaur was a mammoth lizard | 
which inhabited the shores of fresh. 
a million or two years ago. 
of the bones of which have just been dug up, will 
be sixty feet long and eighteen feet high when 
complete. 


The Chicago Tribune describes the work of 
collecting the bones. Along the rocky ridges of 
Wyoming, near Medicine Bow, there is a region 
where for miles the bones of these extinct animals 

my be found. The prospector arms himself 

a pickaxe and goes forth on horseback. 
When he discovers Sou of bones, he stops and 
digs into the hard sandstone. Dynamite is used 
sometimes. 

Many of the monstrous bones fell in pieces as 
soon as disturbed. The parts had to be collected 
ant uke t in a plaster cast, just as they were 





rom the earth, otherwise their ee 


the bones 

ether in 
proper form is a tedious one. It will take until 
next summer io 
take five years to 


iN was lost. . The work of getti 


1e full skeleton. And if 


obtained, it will et the only one in existence in ; 


mi museum in the world. 
t has taken one man three weeks this winter 
to arrange the parts of a single vertebra. This 
vertebra is three feet thick. 
the party found thirteen vertebre from the tail 
of a monosaur. A shoulder-blade unearthed, as 
now put together, weighs four hundred pounds 
and stands five and a half feet high. 

Some one will ask, Why are the bones just 
being discovered if the creatures lived so many 
jas ago? The explanation is this: For 
housands of years the deposits of earthy mate- 
ral from natural causes were burying these bones 

deeper. and deeper. Then there was a change, 


in this part of Wyomin 
nearly to where it must 
monsters lived on the earth. 


has now come back 
ve been when these 


Color in Exports. 


American exporters are Jearning that in some 
foreign lands peculiar conditions exist, which 


must be catered to if they would do business. | 


These conditions may be national customs, or 
superstitions, or the mere whims of the natives. 
But they affect commerce. The Chicago Chron- 
icle quotes a traveller as saying that a large 
amount of American machinery, which is admit- 
tedly of a superior quality, is a drug on the 
market all on account of its color. 


An American firm sent a large shipment of 
electrical goods to Japan. They were decorated 
in green, and ine manufacturer was proud of bis 
attractive product. Now a Japanese will not 
have a green thing around his ce, It would 
leities, for to the 
Japanese green is an evil color. What the 

nese want, said this traveller, are red things. 

Some American firms have catered strictly to 
utilitarian ideas in making their machines for 
foreign shipment. Useless ornament has been 
avoided. Pieces are sent covered with dark paint 
‘and with no bright parts to tarnish or lead to 
extra work in caring for them. 

This caused a German en) lover of labor to 
| remark to this same traveller, while he liked 
' the work of the American machines he could not 
use them, for they demoralized his men. ‘“They 
do not have any brass or bright parts to keep | 
clean, and the workmen get lazy. The German | 
ours need to be kept busy with things of 

jis sort.” 





—_ ee 


Not Necessary. 


Tt was not an easy thing fora man drawn on 
a jury to escape serving when he had to deal with ; 
Judge Lindley of St. Louis. 


The story runs that a raw German was sum- 
moned for Jury duty, and wished to get off. 

“Schudge,” he said, plaintively, “I can nicht: 
goot English understan’. 

“Oh, you can serve,” said Judge Lindley, 
cheerfully, “You won’t have to understand good | 
English. You won't hear any such in this court.” 


The skeleton, a part | + 


p those on hand. It will 


In one excavation , 


a gradual erosion, the level of the earth | 





COMPANION. 


| Pomological Society, adding that in “the cumber- | QP mixed foreign stampe, pocket, album and stemp 
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| How to Hatch } 
‘ Strong, Healthy | 
\ Chickens. v 












aches; rapid. effective, harmless. 

fouarcotion. Pharmaceutloally separod: By mail e, 

Samples, loc. 604, Brockton, Mass. 

Earn a dol By selling Cartiand’s 
jweetmeat 

“Realy 9 a A substitute Health 


will we deceive. quickly. No risk. 
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ow ! 
Beautiful. 
Economical 
Healthful. 
Fireproof. 
Durable. 





write us for 
a beautiful 
ty Matches Free. 


GOULD & CUTLER, 69-75 Union St., Boston. 



















Fine Fabrics 


Renovated Fading. 
Cleaned Without | Shrinking. 
Improved ( Injury. 


“Priscilla” Compound 


is particularly 

mended for washing 

| Embroideries, Silk 
vollen 





recom- 
Art 
and 





ete a] é 
sae ssi. , Fabric Gloves, 

nens, Silk or Wool 
Lace Cur- 

Flannels 
delicate 





and 


It improves faded colors, 
a bright lustr 
Silks and a_ fine 
bleach to Linens, 
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No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 


“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a ¥%4-Ib. box. 
FREE 5, Story, of Priscttia.” ater 
Longfellow. wiving complete detalis 

of how to care for Fine Fabrics, ‘Needle- 


Work, Flannels, Htc, Kte.. together with Our 
Catalogue of useful ‘al Embroldery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. co., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, Embroidery Sets and ‘Noveltion. 





‘ood for candy. Sells 


agents in earns. for sample box and terme to 


y O achieve good success in hatching | 

‘) the largest percentage of Strong, 

My Healthy Chicks, the first and fore- 
most necessity, of course, is to set fertile 
eggs. The best way to obtain fertile eggs 
is to give due and careful attention to (/ 
your fowls, keeping them warm and dry, 3) 
and adding to their food every day a 
small quantity of 


( 


uy Sheridan's conorrion Powder, ‘ 





Thousands who have foliowed this 
simple plan during the last thirty years 
can testify to its success. 





Sheridan's Condition Powder is sold by: 
Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers, or rby mail 
5c. a package, 5 for $r.00. 

8 cans $5.00, express pai 
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1. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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¢ ¢ Coughs Relieved f 


immediately by et 
old English Cough 
and Croup Balsam, 
the receipt for which 














= was brought to this 

we mI] country by Mrs. 
Dinsmore. 

We do not know 

how many generations 

used this remedy in 


England, but two 
generations of Yan- 
kees have cured their 
coughs with 





Bagh a) 
BALSAM. 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough st CrOUD Balsam. 


sealed phlegm 
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Price 25 For Sale Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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THE PENALTY 


sometimes is death, as in the case 
the fur seal. 
He is very well thought of. 
What is the result ? 


He is sought after, even under 


the cannon of revenue cutters. 


Men risk fine and imprisonment 


to make his intimate acquaintan 
but it means death to the seal. 


There is another sort of seal that 
may be cultivated without risk to any 


one concerned. 
It is the seal used to indicate 
& Sanborn’s. 


F POPULARITY 


of .- 


ce, 





the best coffees on the market, Chase 


This is the seal that has become valuable because the public know 
when they see it that the cans or richly colored parchment-lined imported 


bags on which it appears contains 
Like everything else, you mus! 


a coffee to which there is no superior. 
t pay afew cents more for the best, 


but purity, quality which means health and satisfaction, which only can 
come when the best is used, is worth the difference in price. 

Chase & Sanborn’s Seal on coffee packages signalizes the endorse 
ment by a firm who have built up an enviable reputation of being dealers 
in the finest coffee imported into America. 





CHASE & SANBORN’S COFFEES. 
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AVEN, 
college baseball managership within 
the memory of the oldest postgraduate, 

stood on the steps of the new grand stand and | 


looked out over the field. It was the middle of 
Apzil. The team had won two practice games 
from the local high school, but by a margin too 
narrow to lighten the gloom which 
shadowed the training quarters. 

Five pitchers had been tried, with 

the result that five discredited “phe- 
nomenons’’ were to-day catching 

flies in spiritless competition for an 
outfield position. 

Haven heard a step on the walk; 
the chairman of the faculty com- 
mittee on athletics was approaching. 

“How are you, Haven?” he said. 

“You ought to have this walk 
patched up.” He dislodged a board 
with his toe. 

“Tm afraid,’ Haven replied, 
slowly, “that we've got to stop those 
little expenses."’ 

“Why?” 

“Unless the sale of season tickets picks 
up, we're likely to come out ’way behind. 
I can’t even pay for the new uniforms, or 
the interest on the grand-stand debt.” 

“Saturday’s gate receipts ought to help 
you to meet the strain.” 

Haven hesitated; he did not like to con- 
tradict. “I’m afraid, professor, we can’t 
draw a crowd with a losing team.” 

“‘What’s the matter with the team?’ 

“There’s no pitcher.” 

They stood for atime looking out across 
the diamond, where a squad of players 
were catching imaginary base-runners, 
under the watchful eye of Murphy, the 
veteran coach, 

“How about Mason’s new pitcher?” 
asked the professor. “I find that he reports 
from the medical college.”’ 

“IT haven’t seen him yet. He was to 
come out to-day.’’ Haven spoke wearily ; 
his faith in advance reputations had been 
shaken. 

A few moments later Mason came 
through the gate. He was an alumnus of 
some years’ standing. Report had it that 





he had entered college to play ball, and had|a pitcher the case was hopeless. He might | 


been graduated by mistake. However that 
may have been, he was an ardent supporter of 
local athletics, and his somewhat meddling 
propensities were overlooked on account of his 
undoubted loyalty. 

“Hello, Cupid!” he called, as he entered. 
“Come and shake hands with Mr. Smith. 
Smith’s the boy that’s going to redeem our rep- 
utation. Mr. Haven’s our manager, Smith.’ 

Haven found himself facing a stalwart young 
fellow with a deeply tanned face. 

“I’ve got his clothes in the carriage, Cupid. 
‘Where do you want him to dress?” 

Cupid led the way into the grand-stand 
building and pointed out a locker; then he 
joined Mason, outside. The alumnus was 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. 

“He’s the greatest find in years, Cupid, my 
boy! He’s from down in the state. Been 
playing town ball—strong and steady as a 
borse. And here he was down at Medic, just 
aching to be asked out. Plays any position, 
although he’s at bis best in the box.” 

Later, Haven, Mason and the professor sat 
in the grand stand behind the wire netting and 
watched the newcomer at practice. He looked 
very trim, and as he stood by the home plate, 
swinging his bare, brown arms and tossing the 
ball slowly to Capt. Tommy Potts, Murphy 
strolled over and watched him closely. 

Gradually he increased his speed, and soon 
‘was meeting Tommy’s signals with an easy 
strength and a quickness of delivery that 
brought a surprised sparkle into Murphy’s 
eyes. The coach came up into the stand. 

“Great boy that, Haven!” he said. “Got it 
in him all right. Watch that swing. See? It 
takes the whole arm—no jerk or strain.’’ 

The spirit of a team is the least controllable 


the first freshman to attain the | 

























element in college athletics ; 
often the patient work of a 
month is undermined by an 
incident too slight to attract 
notice. But this year 
there was no chance 
to mistake the cause 
of the trouble. Every 
man felt that without 


looked at the batter. He gazed so steadily that | 


players were grouped around Smith and the 


the bat began to wobble nervously, and the fat | two managers. Tommy hurried over. 
umpire shouted, ‘Play ball!” Then his brown) ‘Where did you play last year ?’’ Baxter was 
arm whirled, and the ball went straight toward | saying. 


the batter’s head. There was a whiz and a} 
quick dodge. “Strike o-one!” screamed the 





“ISN'T IT TIME YOU DROPPED THAT BLUFF?’ 


struggle against it, but he never stooped for a 
grounder or ran for a fly or slid for a base 
without the insidious thought, “What’s the 
use? We can’t win, anyway.’”’ And coach, 
trainer and captain were utterly unable to 
infuse life into the team or to weld the men 
together into the necessary playing unit. 

But Smith had not been long on the field 
before a change began. The poise of the 
newcomer, his confidence and skill were so 
evident in every movement that they struck 
straight at the germ of the disaffection. Eyes 
brightened, steps quickened ; men watched him 
over their shoulders, while those who were 
not playing gathered behind him with subdued 
comment. For the first time since the season 
opened, there was evidence of snap and energy 
on the diamond. Haven walked down to sup- 
per with a light step; things were looking up. 

It was a large crowd that poured into the field 
on Saturday and spread through the grand 
stand and “bleachers,” even overflowing to 
the side ropes. It was also a curious crowd, 
for news travels quickly through a college 
community. “Smith” was the name on every 
tongue, ‘“‘Smith, our new pitcher from Medic ;” 
and when the team ran out and scattered for 
the preliminary practice, the name had a noisy 
place in the wave of yells that greeted them. 

A few moments later Tommy tossed the 
coin, lost, and sent his untried players to their 
positions. 

The new pitcher took matters coolly. He 
seemed not to know that a thousand hearts were 
beating faster; that the men behind him had 
staked all upon him; that Tommy Potts, for 
sheer nervousness, was muttering audible 
encouragement. 

Smith stood squarely facing the plate and 


umpire, and Tommy laughed out loud. There 
were two more whirls of the arm, and a sadly 
bewildered batter stood still for a moment 
before striding angrily to the bench. Smith 
rubbed clay on the ball and grinned. Tommy 
threw his mask high in the air, and ran back 
with a new spring in his stride. 

The second batsman went the way of the first, 
and the third knocked a little high foul that 
Tommy caught easily. A great shout swept 
round the field as the teams changed places, 
and the song-improvisors in the west bleachers 
searched their minds desperately to find a 
rhyme for Smith. Up in the grand stand the 
old-timers drew together, and talked sagely 
of the time when Soand-so had struck out 
nineteen men. 

At the beginning of the third inning Haven, 
with Baxter, the rival manager, left the ticket- 
office and came toward the ropes. 

“Don’t miss this, Cupid!’ shouted a capering 
student. “‘Smith’s got ’em fast! He isn’t doing 


a thing to’em! Oh—my!” 

“Who is this Smith ?” asked Baxter. 
man, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” Cupid replied. ‘“‘He’s a country 
fellow.” 

“What department ?”” 

“Medic.” 


The two managers pushed through the line 
at the ropes and walked out to the players’ 
bench. Another helpless batter struck out as 
they approached. As he walked wearily away 
from the plate, his eye alighted upon Baxter ; 
he beckoned, and the two strolled down the 
coachers’ line, talking in low tones. A moment 
later another player joined them. 

The inning was over, and Tommy was 
struggling with a rusted buckle on his protec- 





tor strap, when he noticed a delay. All the 


“New | him. 


“At home—Kewanee.” Smith grinned as 
he replied. 

“Where else did you play?” 

“Oh, I used to go around some.” 

Baxter eyed him narrowly. “No,” he 
said, “lL know where I’ve seen you.’’ He 
turned to Haven. ‘You’re pretty smooth, 

Mister, but you can’t work a 

game like that.” 

“What do you mean ?”” 
“Come out here and Ill tell 
you.” 

Haven motioned the players 
back, Tommy alone 
remaining. 

“Speak up!” said 
‘Tommy. “You're de- 
laying the game.” 

“The game will be 
delayed until you take 
that man out!” 

“Who?’’ asked 
Haven. “Smith?” 

“Isn’t it time you 
dropped that bluff? 
That man is Slade, 
of the Western 
League.” 

Cupid and Tommy 

- looked at each other. 

“Well,” Baxter 
continued, “what are 
you going to do?” 

“Wait a minute.” 
Haven hurried to the 
grand stand and called 
Mason. 

“Mr. Mason,” he 

said, abruptly, “‘ where did 
that man come from?” 

“Smith ?”” 

“Ts that his name?” 

“So far as I know, it is.” 

“Is he Slade, of the Western League?” 

““Now see here, Cupid —” 

“Ts he?” 


“He's registered, and attending recita- 





“Tm ial this team.” 

“You're all right. I understand your 
position. But I tell you right here we 
aren’t going to let the team go to wreck 
again this year. Look at that man May- 
hew out there! Everybody knows they’re 
paying him a—” 

Haven turned and walked back to the 
field. “Tommy,” he said, “put in Miller.” 

“But what —” 

“Tt’s all right. We can’t play Smith.” 

“Why, man, it’ll spoil everything! We can’t 
give up now.” 

“Well, Haven,” called Baxter, “ you’re 
caught! You might as well quit talking.” 

‘Tommy turned away with an expression of 
disgust, and motioned to “Smith.” As the 
pitcher threw the ball upon the ground and 
walked to the bench, a wondering silence fell 
upon the crowd, followed by a storm of hisses. 

Up to the fourth inning neither side had 
scored ; at the end of the ninth it was thirteen 
to nothing against the home team. 

After it was all over, and the crowd was 
passing out in gloomy silence, “Smith” sought 
the manager. ‘What'd you let them bluff you 
for, Haven? I’d have kept still, We should 
have beaten them, sure !’’ 

Haven, his hands in his pockets, leaning 
against the grand stand and gazing at the 
thinning crowd, looked up at the pitcher, then 
turned away and shook his head. He already 
had a premonition of what was in store for 


The attack began, oddly enough, in the 
Monday morning papers. Cupid had foreseen 
student.opposition, but this phase of the trouble 
took him by surprise. “Student Manager 
Caught,’”’ ran one head-line; and the article 
beneath was based on an interview with Bax- 
ter, accusing Haven of violating deliberately 
the intercollegiate agreement. ‘Hired a Man 
to Pitch,” said another paper; and in a third 
the criticism was dignified by editorial utter- 
ance. The only one to extend the blame beyond 
the manager stated that no such arrangement 
could exist without his connivance. 
Accommodating friends supplied him with 
the papers, and between recitations he read 
them, every word. At noon he returned to 
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his room, and found on his table a heap of ' scheme too flagrantly might defeat it at the start. 
telegrams, each cancelling a scheduled game. , Cupid seized the opportunity and plunged into | 
Late in the afternoon the College Weekly | his speech. It was his first speech, but his 
came out with a stirring article on ‘‘Honest Ath- | intense conviction left no room for thought of 
letics,” deploring the prime mistake of electing | self. 
a freshman manager. He read this, too, piled| “I sha’n’t talk long, Mr. Chairman. I am just 
neatly all the papers, spread the telegrams out in | going to tell you some facts. Last fall I was 
a row, and sat down to think. He had not moved | elected manager of your team. At that time I 
when, at seven o’clock, Tommy Potts came up | subscribed to the intercollegiate agreement. In 
from supper and knocked, but he rose with a/| other words, I agreed to conduct the team on 
start and opened the door. an honest basis,— nothing strained or out of 
Tommy entered with a moody scowl, which order about that,—simply a matter of common 
softened when he saw the other’s face. honesty. Last Wednesday we had no pitcher. 





“What’s struck you, old chap? Brace up!” 

Haven pointed to the messages. Tommy leaned 
over the table and read them once, then again. 

“It’s an awful mess, Cupid,” he said, finally. 
“I suppose you know what they are saying?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Oh, well, it’s only that they’re angry about it 
just now! I was vexed enough myself.” Tommy, | 
as usual, was between two emotions. “You know | 
how it is; all the fellows who are raving for pure 
athletics are wild over it.” 

“What about the others ?’” 


“The others — well, it’s right here, Cupid. 


Somebody hired that man, and you, as manager, 
are responsible. The fellows seem to think that 
so long as the mischief was done, you had no 
business to be intimidated. They say you ought | 
to have stuck it out. I—I wouldn’t tell you, | 
only they’re pretty mad.” 

“T ought to know.” 


“You see—well, hang it all, it wasn’t your | 


fault or mine! We didn’t hire him. It does 
seem as if you didn’t need to go into it quite so 
hard. It’s kind of flying in the face of provi- 
dence." 

“¥ followed the rules.” 

“I know it; but rules aren’t everything.” 

“Tommy, it’s against the whole spirit of the 
intercollegiate agreement. If that isn’t observed, | 
you know what will become of college athletics.’’ 

“They’re all doing it.” 

“That makes no difference.” 

There was a long silence; then Tommy moved 
over to the window and looked out. “You see, 
Cupid,” he said, without turning, “it means a 
good deal to me. It’s my senior year, and my 
last chance at anything. I —” 


Haven waited until sure the other had stopped. | 


It has 
And 


“It means something to me, too, Tommy. 
taken more time I can spare already. 


you know where I shall be all the next three! 


years if the team fails. They wouldn’t want me 
for janitor of the wood-pile.”” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, “I know.” He walked 
to the door and laid his hand upon the knob. 
“As I see it, we're fixed with a team that 
can’t play ball, and with five of 
our best games cancelled. What 
are we going to do?” 

“There’s a meeting of the asso- 
ciation to-morrow, after chapel. 

It'll be settled then.” 

“If there’s anything to settle.” 

“We're going to do something, 
Tommy. I don’t know what, but 
we'll do something.” 

Before noon the next day, Tom- 
my got a hint of a new movement. 
Although no politician himself, he 
had been tossed in the college 
teapot often enough to recognize 
the signs of coming storm. At 
twelve he met Haven at the chapel 
steps and drew him behind a pillar- 

“It’s all cooked, Cupid. There's 
a scheme up to disband the teain 
and reorganize without us. A lot 
of malcontents are in it, and they 
have swung the crowd. The only 
thing for us is to resign before 
they get a shot at us. We’re all 
alone.” 

“Resign?” 

“There’s nothing else.”’ 

“Why, we can’t, Tommy!" 

“Well, now, what’s your plan?’” 

“Haven't any. I’m just going to put things 
squarely before them. 
understand.”’ 

“No use. They don't care about facts now.” 

“Look here, Tommy, will you back me?” 

“What in?” 

“Never mind. Will you?” 

“Well—yes.” 

The “ring” had been rapidly organized, but 


there were old heads in the management, and | 
these had arranged a schedule of speeches nicely | 
calculated to carry the day with a burst of! 


enthusiasm. After the chapel exercises, and 
after the faculty, all but a few enthusiasts, had 
filed out, a lank senior took the chair. In the 
palm of his hand was a card with the names of 
the machine speakers arranged in order. 

Cupid rose. “Mr. Chairman —” 





The chairman pointed across the room to the | 
man whose name headed his list. That student | 


rose hurriedly. 

“Mr. Chairman,’—Cupid knew more about 
right and wrong than about parliamentary rules, 
—‘I claim the floor.” 

“The gentleman is out of order." 

“Tlold on!’’ shouted a fair-minded student. 
“No ring business here! Give him a show!" 

From the back of the room came the chorus, 
“That's right!” 

The chairman hesitated. To carry out the 


I don't believe they | 


| That afternoon a certain alumnus brought to 
|the field a man called Smith, from the medical 
college. His registration seemed complete; the 
faculty were satisfied. During Saturday’s game 
the accusation was made that he was a profes- 
‘sional. I at once laid the matter before the 
responsible alumnus, and saw that the charge 
was true—that the alumnus had misrepresented - 
the facts.”” 

While Cupid was speaking, a glow had come 
into his eyes and a new ring into his voice. 
| There was something commanding in his utter | 
lack of self-consciousness or hesitation. 

“When I learned this, Mr. Chairman, I ordered | 

this Smith out of the game. I did this, Mr. | 
| Chairman, without advice—entirely upon my 
own responsibility. Since that time, sty 
| and to-day, I have heard some talk of disbanding 
| the team; and I know, as you all know, that | 
this talk comes, not because we played a pro- | 
fessional, but because we lost the game. It is 
cowardice, ’’—a hiss came from the corner ; Haven 
| turned like a flash,—“downright cowardice, the | 
kind that hides in the corner and hisses!” | 
| At this there was scattering applause from the ! 
| back of the room, but Haven went right on: 

“Mr. Chairman, I am here to remind you that 
I am manager of this team. We will play out | 
our schedule if we don’t score another run this: 
; season! The team will not disband! If neces- 

sary—that is, if you, gentlemen, refuse to support 
your team—we will get along without coach, | 
uniforms or training-table, but the team will 
not disband!” He turned, and saw the coach | 
standing near the door. 

“Mr. Murphy,” he called, “I ask you, before 
‘this association, will you stand by us? Will 
you stay, at least, until you are called elsewhere, 
on the chance that we can make it good?” 
| The coach gazed in bewildered fashion at the 
sturdy young manager, who stood erect, flushed 
but calm, his voice ringing with convincing 
strength; and almost without realizing it, he 
| Teplied, “Yes, Mr. Haven, I will.” 
| A cheer started, but Haven raised his hand. 
| “Mr. Potts, as captain of this team, will you —" 





“IS THE TRUTH.” 


Tomny sprang up and broke in, excitedly: 
i “Every man on the team will report for practice 
| this afternoon and every afternoon until —” 

This time the cheer could not be stopped. 
But Haven kept his feet, and met squarely the 
chairman's angry glance. One ring man waved | 
for recugnition, but Haven’s voice sounded above 
| the uproar: 

“Mr. Chairman, I hold the floor. And Mr. 
Chairman,—” the long room grew more quiet,— 
“T move that a subscription be taken up right 
now for the benefit of the team, and that a 
committee of six be appointed for the purpose.” 

“Second the motion!” shouted Tommy, and | 
the walls rang with a great cry of “Question!” 

The chairman pounded for order, but at last, in 
despair, put the question; and the next moment 
every student was promising all his available 
funds upon the nearest slip of paper. Many a 
good book lost its fly-leaves that day! 

Afterward, when the surging, yelling crowd 
was thundering down the stairs, Tommy found 
Cupid helping the committee foot up long, beau- 
tiful columns, and grabbed him from behind. 

“Cupid, my boy, where did you learn to talk 
like that ?”” 

Cupid started, turned and blushed slowly. 
“Oh,” he said, “I just told ’em how it was! 
They didn’t understand it before.” 

The professor was standing at Tommy's elbow. 
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he said, “‘the first demand of debate is 
I congratulate 


“Tiaven,”* 
to state your point and clinch it. 
you. 

“No,” Cupid replied, blushing again. 


It was on a fragrant June evening that Haven : 


sat on the dormitory steps, creasing between his 
fingers the financial repurt of the baseball season. 
The last game was played, the last account 
was settled, and now Haven, the first freshman 
manager, -was thinking it all over. Eleven 
consecutive defeats, and by the worst scores in 
the history of the college—a total of five runs 
scored in the eleven games! Haven sighed a 
little; he had hoped for something better. 

But then came to mind the other side of the 
story, and his eyes brightened. 
hard fight, with all the odds against him, but at 
last his little world had been won over. From 
abuse and open slander, the tone of the news- 
paper criticisms had changed, little by little, until 
now his college held the reputation of sacrificing 
all her chances of success in order that she might 
lead the way toward honest athletics. Four 


cancelled games had been rearranged, and lost | 


| with the hearty good-will that marked the men 
who played with Capt. Tommy Potts. 

“O Cupid Haven!” 

Tommy himself was coming up the walk. 

“All alone, eh? What’s the matter—blues?”’ 

“No,” said Haven; “I was thinking.” 

“Well, it’s all over,” Tommy raised his hat 
and balanced in mock humility on the bottom 
step, “and I’ve come to congratulate you.” 

“Oh, get out!” 


“No, 1 won’t! We've just been having a little 


Have you thought of taking up debating?” . 


It had been a, 
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meeting, you know, and I’ve been sent to talk 
to you. Prof. was there,—oh, quit squirming! 
You’ve got to hear this!—and he made a speech 
and praised the freshman manager—oh, hang it! 
I can’t slop over as he did, but there’s my hand, 
old man! I want you to know what I think, 
anyhow. You’ve put something into this col- 
lege that we’ve never known before. And it's 
thanks to you that we've trained up sume new 
men who will beat everything by another season. 
And we—we want you for manager again— 
wait, now, till I finish; it’s my last request, you 
know. 1 go to-morrow, and I want to go away 
feeling that the team is square on its legs for next 
year.’”’ 

Haven was looking at the tree-tops. “Maybe 
you don’t know, Tommy—I’ve flunked in Trig.” 

“That’s nothing. You’ve enough to your credit 
to outweigh that.” 

“You don’t understand, Tommy. I didn’t 
come here to have allowances made for me. I 
had no right to go into this business at all. Of 
course I couldn’t back out during the season, 
but—well, now I’ve got some plans.’’ 

“What?” 

“1 haven’t told anybody—you’ll laugh at me, I 
suppose. I’m going to tackle debating.” 

There was always in Haven’s speech a certain 
| directness that left no place for opposition. 
| Tommy had come prepared to push the question, 
' but now all at once his arguments flew away. 

He looked at the other almost helplessly. 
| “Well,” he said at length, “I’m sorry. I 
don’t know what I’ll say to ‘em. I—well, 
anyhow, Cupid, let me hear from you once ins 
while. We've had good times together.” 
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Blinns’ dining-table was square. , 


ae I‘ no company were present, the 


Gage’s grandfather, Duncan Blinn, 
who held decided views on many affairs, domestic 
as well as foreign, liked to see a right angle of 
tablecloth between each member of his family 
quartet. He firmly believed four right angles 
increased the feeling of unity and encouraged the 
kind of conversation which promotes digestion. 

He sat opposite his wife, whom peuple re- 
ferred to nowadays as ‘‘Madam Blinn," and the 
other sides of the square belonged 
to Gage and her widowed mother. 
The latter was “Mrs. Blinn,” 
excepting to the two elder 
Blinns, who called her “‘Alice’’ or 
“Neddie’s wife,” with a tender 
inflection on their son’s boyhood 
name. 


Gage had tried to introduce right | 


angles of the bare mahogany which 


she said were ‘‘more up-to-date,” ' 


but the innovation survived only 
one meal. Grandpa Blinn declared 
he could think of nothing but the 
cabin of an old whaling-vessel in 
rough weather; his veto was not 
to be overridden, and Gage sor- 
rowfully gave all her embroidered 
doilies to her dearest friend, 
Katrina, Hassam. It was not 
the first time that the will of the 
youngest Blinn had yielded to that 
of the eldest, but this concession 
seemed somehow like dropping 
out forever from the gay regiment 
of marching civilization. 


Yet Gage bad had the secret | 


triumph of finding a sympathetic 
mother up-stairs afterward; and 
the next day Grandma Blinn, 


' gravely noncommittal, had presented her with 
a new etching—something for which Gage had — 


“hinted”’ off and on for a full half-year. 


To-day, however, a cloud hung over the dining- | 
table, in spite of the theories about unity and 


conversation, in spite of autumn sun aslant on 
Madam Blinn’s fat teapot. 
ing for days; now it was distinct, astounding, 
ominous. Mrs. Blinn sent beseeching glances 
across to Gage; gentle Madam Blinn, her gleam- 
ing ear-puffs rivalling the teapot, looked anx- 
iously at her stately husband, whose obstinate 
jaw was massively determined. And yet a 
Stranger, peeping in, 
nothing in the air, these four were all so 
deferential. 

“Mamma,’’ Gage remarked, ignoring her im- 
ploring glances, “I think grandpa would like 
some of the celery salt.” 

With the grim humor inherited from his Scotch 
mother, Duncan Blinn winked a stern eye at 
his daughter-in-law: “Alice, please ascertain if 
Gage’s steak is overdone. And question her in 


regard to a second helping of turnip. When i 
she and I were on speaking terms, she had, if | 


I remember, a fondness for mashed vegetables.” 

The two unhappy women attempted smiles, 
but the girl’s crimson face never wavered. Quite 
to the end of this dreary dinner she stubbornly 


maintained the offended silence of what she. 


It had been gather- ! 


would have suspected | 


believed was dignity. Her dimpled ¢7.@ 
chin, squarely set above a high ribbon 
stock, bore a sudden, almost ludicrous, 
resemblance to that of her aged grandfather. 

“He thinks the slightest opposition on my part 
; can be laughed aside,” she was reflecting, “but 

this is a crisis. Grandpa’ll find that I, too, have 
an individuality. It stands to reason I can’t be 
the little plastic doll at seventeen that I was at 
seven.” 

She was free at last to flounce up the stairs to her 
| little whiteand-gold boudoir, but this afternoon 

no sympathetic mother stood on the threshold of 
the next room. 

“I am simply amazed,” said Mrs. Blinn, 
trembling with indignation, “to think you are 
capable of such— such ingratitude to a good, 
| generous grandfather! And all because you're 
| unable to make a change of music teachers!” 

Gage quailed for an instant, then regained her 
firmness. 

“He’s generous,’’ she admitted condescend- 
ingly, “but he is completely spoiled ; and grand- 
ma and you and the servants and every one— 
excepting myself— are making him worse.’’ 

“Gage!” 

“It’s the truth. Instead of being a spoiled 
child, he’s a spoiled old gentleman. Perhaps my 
music is a small matter, but Friiulein Vogel told 
| Katrina yesterday that my voice could earn my 
living if it were cultivated. But no; I must go 
on taking lessons of that antiquated Miss Julia, 

with her corkscrew ringlets, and play ‘Silver 
Streams with variations’ and sing her old 
mildewed ballads, when all my chums are study- 
ing classics! And it’s mostly because her mother 
| happened to be Scotch and grandpa’s mother 
happened to be Scotch. But my spirit isn’t 
broken, even if I can’t have Fraulein Vogel; and 
I intend to teach Grandpa Blinn that —” 

But her mother had long ago closed the door 
between the rooms, and it did not seem useful to 
talk on against the barricade. Gage controlled a 
sob. It always hurt her when a disagreement 
was acute enough to make Mrs. Blinn close the 
dvor. And at this supreme crisis she had 
| counted on her mother’s partnership, even if it 
; were only a futile up-stairs one carried on in 
| whispers. 

In fact, if Mrs. Blinn’s indignation had not been 
| aroused by her daughter’s behavior at dinner, 
she would have shared Gage’s disappointment 
over the girl’s impeded musical advancement. 
Now, she remembered the tenderness in the 
blurred letter that Duncan Blinn had sent to her 
in the lonely Western town where Edward, her 
husband, had died, penniless. She recalled the 
night, twelve years ago, when the light had fallen 
on the old man’s rugged face at the Thibet rai 
way station, as she gave her child into his 
outstretched arms. Yes, Grandpa Blinn was 
generous. 
| Gage partly soothed herself by putting on her 





first tailor-made suit. Then she rustled its silk- 
lined skirt down-stairs, and swept across the 
street to seek sympathy with Katrina. She 








room, doing “‘wrist-work,” preparatory to the 
“Triiumerei.”’ 

The Hassams were the only people in Thibet 
whose parlor was a drawing-room. Its walls 
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‘were yellow, and it had rugs instead of a carpet, 
but an old-fashioned Thibetite said its name was 


above the piano.” 
Katrina’s grasp of the situation proved far 
more satisfactory than Mrs. Blinn’s. 


from their hiding-place 
under a_ tea-cosey. 
Katrina used striking 
words. She found them 
in books, but joined them 
queerly, 

“My dear, I never 
heard of a decision more 
purblind— more prepos- 
terous. I fail to guess 
even its motor.’’ 

“*Well, of course Miss 
Julia is rather dependent 
on what her lessons bring 
in,” Gage reluctantly 
suggested. “Grandpa 
thinks if I gave her up, 
the few pupils that remain 
would leave, too. And of 
eourse grandpa’s patron- 
age carries weight. There 
are only the Blakes and 
Doves left now, you 
know, and the Willey 
twins. They’re apt to 
copy.” She was a trifle 
proud of the Blinn influ- 
ence in Thibet. 

“Shallow,” was Katri- 
na’s comment. 
know the ‘Moonlight Sonata’ from ‘Pleasure 
Train Polka,’ if both were played together,’’ she 
asserted recklessly. ‘‘But you have soul; I 
believe you could take my sister’s ‘Lucy Long’ 
and give it with feeling. Try,’’ she said, waving 
& mangled chocolate cream toward the piano. 

Gage rose. “I mustn’t,” she replied, with a 
sigh. “I’m due now fora lesson at Miss Julia’s. 
I suppose you’ve heard her sister’s trouble has 
been pronounced consumption?” 

‘The other girl nodded. ‘I’ve made hera baked 
eustard. The world is full of trouble, but it’s a 
great pity for you to have to sacrifice your career 
to a case of pulmonary phthisis. Good-by, dear! 
T love you.” 

She was remarkably pretty and effective as 
she posed on the porch in her bicycle gown and 
sped “‘the parting guest.” All the girls admired 


her—none more than did the poor “shallow” | 


Blakes and Doves and the Willey twins. 
“You’d better avoid unpleasantness by coming 
back here to supper!” she cried at the last min- 
ute, and Gage nodded an enthusiastic acceptance. 
Miss Muriel Sperry and her sister, Miss Julia, 
lived in a house on the farther side of the same 


river that turned the wheels of Grandpa Blinn’s | 


paper-mill. As Gage walked hurriedly along, 
there was time to attain mental repose, but 
instead of softening she grew more stubborn. 
She was plainly entering into possession of “the 
Blinn will.” Mrs. Blinn could have written an 
essay on this heritage, and Madam Blinn could 
have written a volume. 

Gage had forgotten to tell Katrina that her 
grandfather’s main objection was now evidently 
reénforced by his wish to modify the inflexible 
quality in her nature. He had acquired a disa- 
ereeable habit of saying, “It’s easier to yield 
while you’re young.” 

But his motives were really fourfold. With 
him a dislike for elaborate music was also strongly 
dominant; and he had inherited a great fond- 
ness for Scotch airs, of which Miss Julia knew a 
good supply. Perhaps more powerful still was 
his clannish liking for all people connected, how- 
ever remotely, with the land of heather. 

When Gage at last brushed through the red 
chrysanthemums, called “‘Sperrys,” a sweet but 
thin voice, slightly quavering on the higher notes, 
floated out to the path. Her lips tightened scorn- 
fally. The windows being opened to the Indian 
summer air, Miss Julia’s words were tenderly 
defined : 


“Marian Day: Mari 5 
The Re pride, of the village was 
Marian Day.’ 


Gage gave the obsolete bell-handle a vicious 
pull, resolving at the same instant never to speak 
another word to her grandfather till he relented 
or something stupendous occurred. And of course 
a Blinn resolve meant no retraction. 

Miss Julia smiled in the doorway. She often 
smiled during lessons, lest her pupils should 


deem her too staid. One of her two greatest | 


anxieties was the possibility that she might some 
day lose Gage Blinn and then the others. Brave 
Miss Julia, with her yellowing sheets of music 
and a rapidly fading sister, her last earthly 
treasure! 

This afternoon she put Gage ona “new piece.” 
Miss Julia was most familiar with her girlhood 
music; therefore the new pieces were usually 
old ones. But the pupil seemed dull and absent- 
minded ; the lesson dragged. There was a flush 
of weariness on the teacher’s quaint face when 
the hour finally ended. 

Gage nearly forgot Miss Muriel, but her nat- 
ural kindness of heart asserted itself before she 
left the room. 

“How is she today?” she asked, with a 
sudden dropping of the voice. 

Miss Julia shook her ringlets. “The dampness 
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yesterday.” 
photograph. 


Gage lingered. She was shown a glass picture | before had she understood Grandpa Blinn so well 
She even | of the sisters—two charming heads taken on‘ jor loved him so much. 
brought out a dish of home-made chocolates | Miss Julia’s eighteenth birthday. 


Then she handed Gage a little 
“Taken last week,” she added, 
changed on account of so many “drawings”— | “‘and this other three years ago. There’s more | his parting words. 
Photographs of painters and musicians—“slapped | of a change than I realized, come to see her on | you're old and settled.”” 


with which he rubbed nose, mouth and eyes. 
| “It’s a great thing to be willing to yield,” were 
“It’s harder to do it when 





And as Gage hurried home, she felt that never 


Finally she: “I can’t come over to-night!” she shouted to a 
went from one hanging ! restless form hovering around the Hassam gate. 
portrait to another, with “Why, the idea!” shouted back Katrina. 
a girl’s ahimated interest.| Gage went across. ‘‘Grandpa and I have made 
The walls seemed to be it up,” she confided. “I sit in papa’s place at 
covered with the sweet, the table; they all hate to see the vacant chair. 
thoughtful faces of dead , 1’ll tell you everything to-morrow.” : 
men and women. ' She had absolute faith in her friend, and 
“It must all seem like to-night Katrina rose to the mark. “Go, fickle 
a dream to you,” she, one!” she answered, with a caressing shove. 
ventured at last, on the | ‘All the more salad for me.” 
tiny piazza. And Miss| An extraordinary event occurred three weeks 
Julia said softly, “It later. Duncan Blinn yielded, although he never | 
does. There is nothing acknowledged it in words. Miss Julia, loaded 
in this world so dear as with swinging parcels and with a new cape flut- 
the family circle, yet it’s tering about her thin shoulders, hailed Gage on 
an old saying that we the main street one afternoon. 
never fully appreciate it, “I’m not sure I’m in my senses,’ she said | 
till it breaks or is gone.” | laughingly, while the pupil’s jaunty hat moved 
Gage paused again, in beside the corkscrew ringlets across the river | 
a troubled awe of that bridge, “but I think Muriel and I are to live in 
strange mist named The_| Colorado! Our house is sold—after all these 
Past. When she started | years on the market, it’s sold for the church par- 
away, she came back a! sonage! Wegot a good price, too. And I want 
step or two and kissed to say I regret so much that I can’t thank your 
Miss Julia’s wrinkled noble grandfather. For I’ve been told he was 
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“that I’ve ever felt happier than I feel to-day, 
I’m sorry about the music lessons, but the 
doctors think that in a dry climate Muriel may 
grow better and live in comfort a long time.’’ 

“Katrina and I and grandpa’s Ben will help 
you about everything,” Gage murmured. “It'll 
save you the fuss of hiring people.” 

That evening Madam Blinn imparted the good 
news to her husband across the supper-table. 

“Do tell!” he said. “If this is so, Gage, you’d 
better go out and make sure of that German 
woman. I don’t know what she’ll teach you. I 
heard her play last week at the Indian Asso- 
ciation concert, and such an incomprehensible 
, twitter of hoity-toity sound —” 

“It was Paderewski’s ‘Minuet!’ Gage inter- 
rupted with a gasp; then she caught a smile in 
Grandpa Blinn’s eyes, and laughed. She gently 
tweaked his ear before she hurried away. 

“TI hope to play it myself some day, after a 
long, long while,” she said, “and I prophesy 
you'll like it.”” 

She gave a private concert in the long, dimly 
lighted parlor at bedtime. It opened with the 
song beginning, ‘‘Maxwelton braes are bonnie.’’ 
Fraulein Vogel only a few moments since had 
pronounced the air a classic. Duncan Blinn sat 
very still in his chair behind a screen. The 
housework maids opened the butler’s pantry 
door. Madam Blinn smiled peacefully at her 
happy daughter-in-law. 

The concert ended with a song, the sweet 
refrain of which runs something like this: 





““GRANDPA’S 


“Not one of those girls would : 


cheek. | the trustee who proposed the purchase and swayed 
And the music teach- | the committeein our favor. But he doesn’t wish 

er’s tearful countenance | anything said, so we'll have to move away 

beamed as she closed the forever without his knowing we know. And I 

It was the first time that Gage Blinn had believe he’s doing many kindly deeds every day 

which nobody suspects.” the eldest Blinn. And the sweetest refrain of 
Gage bowed ; her heart was full to overtiowing. | all was a silent one—the fact that she knew he 
“I'm not sure,” Miss Julia continued slowly, | knew that she understood. 


“And Teale fhe fowspeds 
And I'll be in Scotland 
Never had it been sung ith a more attractive 
significance, for the youngest Blinn understood 


OWN LASS." 


piano. 
kissed her. 

“T don’t seem to lose ground with her, at all 
events,” she said to herself. Then she added 
| Smiilingly, “Only ten more pupils twice a week 
, for two years, and Muriel and I can go to 
| Colorado.’”? But she finished with a Sob, | 

frightened by her own temerity. 

A fierce battle raged in Gage’s heart as she 
returned. Two entirely different voices seemed 
' to contend with one another. 
| One said, “I'd like to go away from Grandpa 
Blinn’s house and be able to buy my own food 
and clothes. And I think mamma would enjoy 
independence, too.’’ 

The other said, “I don’t suppose I’d relish 
even a prima donna’s triumphs if I’d piled’ 
destitution and sorrow on nice old Miss Julia 
\and Miss Muriel.” 

Voice followed voice. Character was building 
for Gage Blinn—character that would endure , 
long after the future had become the past. | 

Ata bend in the road she came unexpectedly 
upon the paper-mill. A buggy stood in front, 
of her grandfather’s office. | 

As Gage halted, unobserved, Duncan Blinn 
descended the steps, his white hair blowing 





The Errand Horatio Forgot. 





Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
IM—Iloratio Mixer—married? No, he | returned to her story. ‘No, but he got pretty 
hasn’t ever been, quite!” | near it—as near as the post-office!” 

“Quite married?” | The creaking waxed a little tremulous, as if 
about the ruddy face beneath his wide felt hat.' “Yes, not quite.” jthe chair were laughing with Lucretia. Of 
She saw Ben, their colored driver, stand atthe Lucretia adjusted her sewing glasses and course every one else was. There was some- 
horse’s head, while theold man climbed unsteadily sorted out two or three patchwork squares. | thing contagious in Lucretia’s silent mirth. 
into the buggy. Then, after Ben had lugged out , The suggestions of a story were in her face.| “To this day I haven’t got over it!” she 
a basket of fall tlowers and a trowel, Then she was rocking ! gasped. “Nor I guess Cicely Gove hasn’t—nor 
they drove away. gently, and the rocker gave | | Horatio. Ife hasn’t been to the post-office since. 

“He’s going to the cemetery to dig forth its familiar creak whieh | My little Jerry gets his mail.” 
up papa’s geraniums,” she remembered was a suggestion, too.: She threaded her needle slowly. “Poor 
with a queer throb. “I ought to have When Lucretia’s chair | Horatio!” she smiled. “No, be hasn’t been 
done it instead; it’s hard for him to creaked in that way, her| since he came so near getting married. Land, 
stoop.’” hearers settled into | yes, I suppose I might as well up and tell the 
For the first time she thought their chairs and| whole story! I’ve got your appetites whetted 
of her grandfather as moving waited. It was only | up!”” 
gradually, but surely, toward a matter of waiting.| “I should say so! Mine’s as sharp as Uncle 
the wonderful land that lies “Well, there’s' Nehemi’ Castle’s scythe!”” Polemia Dunn ex- 
behind the sunset. And this them that are ab-| claimed. 





























thought snapped her trembling sent-minded and' This was a neighborhood pleasantry, but 

will. there’s them that | Lucretia’s mind was on Horatio’s narrow escape 
“Ob, how did I dream of are absent-mind-| from matrimony, and she let it slip by unappre- 

leaving him?” she moaned in- ed,’ Lucretia said. ' ciated. 

; wardly. “I must tell him it’s “T suppose you’ve; “It was this way: nobody but Horatio Mixer 

all right; I’ll beg his pardon noticed that? Ho-| could ’ve done it. Land, no! But Horatio’s 


Ill sing for him; I’ll do 
anything!” 
She waited a long time 


ratio Mixer’s 
the lattermost 
kind — land, 


equal to anything absent-minded under the light 
of the moon! He and Cicely concluded to go to 
the parson’s and get spliced. Cicely’d got all her 


| in the paper-mill office, yes! I have| fixings ready, and there didn’t seem any use 
listening to the swirl of not been to| putting it off any longer. So Horatio harnessed 
leather belts on wheels. the North|up. It was a good two miles to the parson’s. 


While she waited, her 
heart seemed to catch a funny 
little snap shot of Miss Julia, 
standing lonely in a doorway, 
talking about the family circle 
It was dusk before Grandpa 
Blinn, surprised, fell into the 
embrace of a graceful girl, who 
helped him take off his overcoat 
“I’ve been here hours,’’ slic 
said. “I came direct from Miss 
Julia’s.” “She unburdened he: 
self confusedly, hardly knowing 
what she said. She talked as 
fast as possible, in deepest 
humility. She even wept a 


Pole nor 


to 





They started along about two o’clock, so as to 
get there betwixt hay and grass, so to speak.” 

“Well? Well, Lucretia?” 

“oT warn’t ‘well,’ ”’ chuckled Lucretia, unfeel- 
ingly. ‘‘Horatio’s unlucky star rose early that 
day and soared! I calculate ‘twas right up 
overhead by the time they got to the post-office. 
Cicely said she guessed they might as well-stop 
and get the mail—pvor Cicely !—as ’twas weekly 
paper day. So Horatio wentin and shut the door 
of matrimony behind him. Cicely heard it slam, 
but she didn’t realize what it meant. She set 
out there holding Horatio’s horse and waiting. 
She waited two mortal hours!” 

“Lucretia!” 

“Two— mortal — hours. Then Cicely, she 
little against the eldest Blinn’s climbed down over the wheel and went home. 
rapidly beating heart. “I can never forget there | the South Pole, but if I had ‘ve, I shouldn't ever, The horse kept on waiting—land, he’d have 
‘was one dinner when I wouldn’t speak to you!” have run across his equal anywheres on the | waited till crack of doomsday! Te was ac 
she interjected, brokenly. way—not for absent-mindedness.”” | quainted with Horatio.” 

He rumpled her hair. “Grandpa’s own lass,” She tried a pink triangle with the chocolate’ “But Horatio, Lucretia?” 
he said, unable to comprehend his joy, “and and then a blue one. Neither exactly met her’ “Horatio? That’s what I say! Well, you 
Neddie’s bairn!”’ ideas of harmony, and finally, with a sigh, she | see he’d run across Hannibal Binney, and that 

“And I’m even going to advertise Miss Julia substituted a vivid green. | reminded him of Hannibal’s yoke of steers. 
jall I can; for her touch is really lovely, and “Yes?” someone said, suguestively. “ITe was | He’d been planning, off and on, to swap his 
| Friulein V ogel says I have a good foundation." never entirely married, you said, Lucretia?” mowing-machine for them. They got to arguing, 

The man pulled out an immense handkerchief; “The green’ll do,” she decided, and then! and argued themselves out of the back door, 


““ HE SCRATCHED HIS HFAD CONSIDERABLE.” 
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across lots, to Hannibal’s. It was two hours 
or so later that Horatio came back, towing the 
steers. He hitched them on behind his wagon 
and climbed in, as self-congratulating as you 
please. He was real tickled. 

“Some of the neighbors were out on the 
lounging seats, and they spread it round what 
Horatio did next. It made a good story, after 
they’d found out about Cicely. Horatio took up 
the reins, looking kind of puzzled, they said. 
“Warn’t there something else I was going to do?’ 
he ruminated, out loud. ‘Seems to me there 
was an errand. Now where was I going to 
from here?’ 

“He scratched his head considerable and then 
he looked relieved. 

“<The parsonage! That’s it! I was going to 
the parsonage on an errand. Get up, Molly!’ 
and he rode away, with those two steers capering 
along behind—he’d forgot them!” 

Lueretia’s bright bits of patchwork drifted to 
the floor in a rainbow stream. She glanced across 
at Polemia, and began to laugh again. 

“Land!” she gasped. 

“Land!” echoed Polemia. ‘‘Well?” 


“*Well!’ I’m glad you think so. You’re 
the only one! What do you suppose that man 
did then?” 


“Went to the parsonage and—and—” But 
imagination failed. 
“That’s just what he did! 


Went to the par- 






of boys and 
young men 
come to New 
York in search of 
employment: First, the 
boy from college who 
has education, money 
and influential friends; 
second, the boy from the country, with little or 
no money, not much education and without 
influential friends. 

Boys in the first class, whether they are seeking 
careers in journalism, in medicine, in law, in 
engineering, in chemistry or in any other field, 
usually find little difficulty in securing employ- 
ment, and if they possess capabilities above the 
average, moderate success is almost certain. 

Boys in the second class are tremendously 
handicapped, owing to the immense changes 
business has undergone in the last twenty-five 
years. Their chance of securing employment 
that will enable them to live decently is small. 

Difficulties confronting these boys are many: 
Employers prefer boys who live with their 
parents, for they are considered to be more 
responsible, and as they live at home, they will 
work for less money; the demand for working 
boys is very much less than the supply; the cost, 
of living is high, exceeding in many cases the 
wages paid; owing to the number of boys leaving 
college and school every year, willing to accept 
low wages, and sometimes none at all during the 
first. year, the places worth having are very few, 
and clerks are a drug on the market. 


Requisites for Success. 


To succeed in New York, a boy having no 
friends, little or no money, and an imperfect 
education, should at least possess robust health 
without the slightest tendency to throat or lung 
trouble, excellent letters of recommendation from 
parents, clergymen, teachers and any previous 
employer, together with persistence and pluck 
above the average, and an aptitude for some one 
business or trade. 

The tendency of the times is toward special- 
ization. If a boy comes to New York, and, for 
example, finds employment with a newspaper or 
a printing-office, he will 
find the workers divided 
in many classes, each 
having a particular task, 
at which each is supposed 
to excel. The “‘all-round’”’ 
boy or the lad who is a 
“Jack of all trades” is 
generally out of place. 

Successful business 
men agree that the 
chances of the boy of 
to-day are smaller than 
those of the boy of twenty 
or forty years ago. To- 
day there are more boys, 
there is a better standard 
of public school educa- 
tion, and it becomes more 
difficult every year for a 


man without large capital to engage in business. | merchant, “‘go ahead. 

Twenty and even ten years ago, many boys | cents to be rid of you.” 
came to New York for the purpose of going to | 
sea. To-day sailing vessels are very few, for the | hours the camera department of that store looked 
steamships have crowded them out of the great | like a new place. 


ocean carrying trade. The shipping business 


then gave employment to thousands of Americans. | of the quickness and handiness he had shown he 
To-day shipping-masters and mates are out of | was made a salesman at six dollars a week. He! start to get a few orders, and his little success | ment. 











“1 WANT A Jos!" 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


sonage—and—and set there in his wagon, with | 
them steers gasping behind, trying to remember , 
what his errand was! Well, after a spell of | 
racking, he—remem- 

bered. I guess there’s ! 
where we'd better ‘draw 4 
the curtain, my dears. 
The sun’s got down be- 
hind the meeting-house, 
and it’s time to b’ile the 
kettle for supper.” 

And Lucretia went 
out and left her guests 
sympathizing with poor 
Horatio. 

“Didn’t Cicely ever 
forgive him, Lucretia?” 
Polemia went to the door 
to call out. 

Lueretia’s voice came + 
back to them, plaintive 
with the softening effect 
of distance. ‘“‘ Cicely? 
No, she didn’t. She said 
she’d find a man that 
could get as far as the 
parson’s front door. .She 
said if she ever died, Horatio Mixer’d forget to' 
bury her. Poor Cicely !”" ' 

“Poor Cicely!” Polemia echoed, but her heart 
was with Horatio. 


employment or engaged in other work, after | 
spending years acquiring the navigator’s trade. 
With the sea-captains passed the ship-brokers 
and their clerks, ship-chandlers, -sailmakers and 
stevedores. What remains of this once wealthy 
trade is largely in the hands of foreigners. 


Vanished Opportunities. 


Another trade identified with shipping that has 
been almost obliterated is that of the cooper. 
Fifteen years ago, as this is the great oil-producing 
country of the world, the refined oil was shipped 
to foreign countries in barrels, and this condition 
gave employment to an army of coopers. An 
inventive genius evolved what is known as the 
“tank’’ steamship, which carries the oil in bulk 
after it is pumped into the compartments of the 
hull. In a year or two the cooperage industry 
suffered a great shrinkage. 

We also find that the big department stores 
have crowded many shopkeepers to the wall; 
that the business of the wood-engraver has 
greatly diminished ; that the demand for type- 
setters has been curtailed by the introduction of . 
the typesetting machine; that pens once made | 
by hand are now made by machinery ; that shoe- | 
makers and many other skilled mechanics have 
been replaced by machines which do not require | 
skilled labor, and which can do about everything 
but talk; that horseshoers and harness-makers 
are much less in demand, owing to the substitu- 
tion of electric power for the horse. 

We find that the very large foreign population 
controls certain trades. To illustrate: English- 
men are represented in the shipping and export 
trade; Germans are important factors in the 
same industry, and more so in the drug, florist, 
grocery, truck-farming, jewelry, cigar and hard- 
ware trades; Italians control the foreign fruit, 
boot-blacking and crude contract labor markets ; 
Irishmen are notable successes as lawyers, 
doctors, contractors, politicians, builders and 
policemen; while the great yachting fleet of 
America is manned by Norwegians, Swedes and 
Englishmen. 

About a year ago, a seventeen-year-old boy 
walked down crowded Nassau Street and stopped 
before the window of a big store. Peering in, he 
carefully examined the interior. Summoning up 
all his courage, he entered and 
spoke to the superintendent, who 
stood near the door, saying blunt- 
ly: “I want a job!” 

The superintendent, a kindly 
man, replied gently: “There is 
none for you here, my boy.” 

“But,” persisted the young 
stranger, “I must have one!” 

“We have no room for you, 
and I am sorry, for you appear to 
be a bright fellow.” 

The boy quickly glanced over 
the store. ‘‘Just look at all those 
cameras over in that corner!’” he 
sald. ‘No one will ever buy them 
piled up that way! I will rear- 
range and clean them for fifty 
cents.” 

“All right,” said the kindly 
It will be worth fifty 


The strange boy did go ahead, and in three 


Fifty cents was paid him, and in consideration 





“ YOUNG MEN IN VOLUNTEER UNIFORMS.”” 


‘cold day a few months ago, a shivering young 


is a very bright fellow, but he is still getting only 
six dollars a week. 

It was not a pleasant thing, after the late war 
with Spain, to be stopped in Broad- 
way by strong young men, wearing 
Unde Sam’s infantry uniform, 
who asked for money to get lodg- 
ing and food. They were from the 
country, many of them far from 
home, and they could not resist 
the opportunity to see New York. 
All complained that it was impus- 
sible to get work, and many had to 
be aided to return home. When 
two great snow- storms occurred | 
early in the winter, it was rather 
startling to see young men in| 
volunteer uniforms shovelling off 
the snow on Broadway and other 
thoroughfares. But they had to do 
it to live, and were glad of the 
chance. 

I know a young man who came 
5 to Brooklyn and studied archi- 

. tecture at Pratt Institute. He 
graduated with credit to himself, 
but it required a year of hard, ; 
determined effort before he secured employment, 
and then only in a little village on the outskirts 
of the greater city, but within its limits. 

In journalism many fail and few succeed. The 
coveted places are scarce. To-day the young 
college man is preferred to the boy from the 
country, although young men who have had 
experience on inland papers have, in certain | 
instances, made notable successes. | 

Coming across the City Hall Park one bitter | 


man clad in a light tan coat walked up to me, | 
saying: “I beg your pardon. I am not a beggar, 
but will you speak to me?” 

“Yes. Goahead. What do you want?” 

“The trouble is,” he replied, “I am in great; 
distress. 1 have been here for three weeks 
looking for work, which I can’t get. 1 have 
pawned everything I have, down to my coat and 
vest.’’ Opening his thin overcoat, he showed that 
it covered only a linen shirt. His story was true, 
and he was helped, and it is to be hoped that 
he is at home again in New Orleans. 

On the other hand, the advantage of catching 
opportunities with a warm grasp is shown in the 
following incident: Patrick Egan, who repre- 
sented the United States government in Chile a 
few years ago, when the sailors of the Baltimore 
were killed, was on his way home in a steamship 
bound from Panama to New York. Aboard the | 
same ship was a young man from San Francisco, 
on his way to New York in search of a fortune. | 
He had been a reporter, and it occurred to him ! 
that Mr. Egan, although a stranger, might get | 
him a place on the staff of a New York paper. 


A Clever Proposal. 


Watching his chance, he said to Mr. Egan: 
“When you arrive in New York you will be! 
besieged by reporters for an interview. They | 
will bother and annoy and probably misrepresent. i 
you. I think that I can be of assistance to you, 
if you desire it. At all events, I am at your 
service.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Egan. 
your proposition ?’” 

“I am a newspaper man. Time rests idly 
on our hands. You 
give me an interview 
to suit yourself. I 
will write it out. 
You correct it. In 
that way your views 
will not be misrepre- 
sented.” 

Mr. Egan consented 
to the plan. On his 
| arrival in New York, 
the young reporter, 
leaving his baggage 
on the wharf, engaged 
a cab, and rode to the 
leading evening paper 
on Park Row, for the 
hour was afternoon. He asked for the editor, 
who appeared. ‘‘Have you heard,” asked the 
stranger, “anything from Mr. Patrick Egan yet?” 

“No,” was the reply. ‘‘We have two men out, 
and can’t find him.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “I have a three 
thousand word interview with him in my 
pocket. No newspaper can get that interview 
except on my terms !’” 

“‘Who are you?” 

“So-and-so of the San Francisco —. 
on the same ship as Mr. Egan.” 

“T’ll give you double rates.” 

“No, I want a place on the staff.” 

A discerning editor, he required no urging to 
give the young man the place he sought. For 
two years this Californian worked well and 
faithfully in New York, but was forced to return 
home, owing to indications of lung disease. 

Two young artists came to New York, one 
from Boston and one from Detroit. The Western 
boy struggled in vain to sell his pictures, but 
his pluck did not win, although he half-starved 
himself in the effort. To-day he is hard at work 
as a sign-painter. 

The Boston boy was fortunate enough at the 
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I came 
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encouraged him to lease a studio. Subsequently 
his fortune turned, and while he would like to 
return home, he will not give in, and is strug- 
gling on, earning a scant living, making occasional 
illustrations for periodicals and advertisements. 

Two years ago a Broadway business man 
inserted this advertisement in the Herald : 

WANTED: A strong, Intelligent boy. Must live 
with parents. Wages $3.00 a week.—A. 8. P. Co., 
third floor, 241 Broadway. 

That morning about nine o’clock I called at the 
office of Mr. S. An astonishing sight met my 
eyes. The office was on the third floor, and the 
stairs extended almost straight up for three flights. 
Clear to the third floor the hall was crowded with 
boys—all the little fellows near the foot of the 
stairs and the big ones at the top, where they were 
making almost criminal efforts to be the first to 
see the man who wanted a three-dollars-a-week 
boy. Mr. S. arrived and sent for a policeman, 
who cleared the building of two hundred and 
eighty boys; and others kept coming all day long. 


Even Small Wages Eagerly Sought. 


There are thousands of boys and men already 
in New York willing to work for from three to 
ten dollars a week. 

I know of three distinguished Irish lawyers— 
two are now New York judges—who landed in 
the metropolis fifteen or twenty years ago, friend- 
less and penniless. They secured their legal 
education at Cooper Institute. I also know of 
twenty young American lawyers who are strug- 
gling to make both ends meet. It may be said 
that there is plenty of room at the top, but it 
is equally true that the 
climb to the top is harder 
today than it ever was 
before. 

One day, some years 
ago, a young lad became 
the office-boy of a wealthy 
Spanish export house 
having an office in lower 
Wall Street. He was a 
naturally bright boy, but 
was discouraged by the 
fact that his employers 
talked Spanish, and his 
usefulness to them was 
limited. A year after he 
had been in their em- 
ploy he astonished one 
of his employers by replying to a question in 
Spanish. Calling his partner, the business man 
asked the boy a number of questions in Spanish, 
and they were answered with intelligence in 
the same language. The boy had acquired the 
Spanish language during his evenings at home, 
with the aid of a teacher to whom he paid a 
small sum. 

Promotion, prompt and satisfactory, rewarded 
that boy’s desire to make himself of value to 
those who employed him. To-day he is one of 
the wealthiest young men of New York. 

A young man of Glens Falls, New York, 
twice elected treasurer of the Empire State, and 
with a bright future, is the owner of a daily 
paper. I asked him once why he did not come 
to New York and engage in business, and he 
replied in this way: ‘That is a matter I have 
considered, and to all offers I have made the 
same reply: ‘No. I prefer to be a large fish 
in a small pond, rather than be a little fish in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and that is 
what my going to New York 
would mean.’ I have had 
attractive offers to go to New 
York, but I would not accept 
them. My adviee to boys is not — 
to go there, or ff there, not to 
stay there. More chances exist 
elsewhere.” 

I asked a millionaire banker 
if the same opportunities existed 
in New York to-day, as existed 
twenty-five years ago. His 
Teply was: “No. There are not 
somany. Industry and honesty 
are not the only qualities required 
of those in search of employment, 
nor will they always produce success in business.” 

“Would you advise a young fellow to go West? 
Does Horace Greeley’s advice, ‘Go West, young 
man,’ still hold good?” 





“DISPLACED BY A 
YOUNGER MAN.” 


A Millionaire Banker’s View. 


He replied: ‘I should not advise a boy or 
young man to go West without capital, nor 
should I advise country boys to come here with- 
out capital, unless the cases are almost desperate. 
Any boy who came from the interior and suc- 
ceeded here, in my opinion would achieve a 
greater success in other cities. A majority of 
the rich men of New York laid the foundations 
of their fortunes outside of New York. 

“I know of many young men,” he went on, 
“who are talented and capable, but are breaking 
down from overwork and worry. If they live 
long enough to amass money, their health will 
not permit them to enjoy it, It is also true that 
this is an age of young men, and there are more 
prematurely gray-headed men in New York than 
in any other city in the country. Within a week 


| I have heard of three gray-headed men under 


fifty years of age who have lost their employ- 
One was the superintendent of a mill 
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employing at one time two hundred hands; the 
Second was a high-salaried salesman for a dry- 
goods house, and the third was a financial man 
for a manufacturing concern. Number one lost 
his place by the closing up of his factory—closed 
by competition; number two was displaced by a 
younger man at a smaller salary, and the firm of 
mumber three was absorbed by a trust. They 
are my friends, and I regret to say that although 
they stand high as gentlemen and efficient 
business men, the outlook for them is discour- 
aging. Therefore, if they cannot succeed here, I 
should not urge any boy from the country to 
come here.” 

In conclusion, pray consider carefully this 
Startling statement made by the warden of 





RAPPER, boatman, interpreter, trader and 
freight-captain by turns, Felix Michaud 
had, when I knew him, spent forty years 

in the Upper Missouri and Platte countries. 
Short, stocky, of great breadth of shoulder and 
uncommon strength, he was of iron endurance at 


sixty. He was a man of singularly placid and 
even temper, yet of most adventurous spirit, cool, 
determined, alert, seeming never to be taken by 
surprise. 

He was my captain in a wagon-march from 
the Northern Pacific road to the Black Hills 
when every mile of our route from old Fort 
Fetterman was beset by hostile Sioux. Three 
times they attacked, only to find Michaud ready 
to receive them. The close order of our march 
and the unremitting vigilance exacted by our 
leader undoubtedly saved the band of thirty-five 
adventurers. 

When Felix Michaud went to Fort Bridger 
from the Missouri country in 1840 or thereabouts, 
he was a young man, untried among the trapper 
companies. Some weeks after his ‘ival, and 
in the time of revels at summer rendezvous, he 
had the misfortune, unwittingly, to provoke one 
of Bridger’s fire-eaters, a hot-headed trapper 
who could not brook to be crossed without 
fighting. Felix was immediately challenged 
to fight, the challenger naming his own 
‘weapons—tifles at sixty paces. 

The peaceable young Canadian, however, not 
only refused to fight, but attempted to explain 
that he had meant no offence. This breach of 
frontier etiquette could not, of course, be over- 
looked, so Michaud was branded “squaw” and 
promptly cut by most of his new associates. 

Some days later the offended trapper, some- 
what in liquor, attacked Michaud with a pistol, 
declaring he would blow the ‘‘squaw Kanuck’s 
brains out” if he did not immediately get a gun 
and fight, whereupon Felix promptly disarmed 
his opponent, seized the astonished trapper by 
the belt, bore him outside the fort’s defences, and 
flung him, neck and heels, into “Black Fork 
swimming-hole.” This matter raised such a 
laugh against the trapper that he did not renew 
his attack. In fact, when sober, he laughed as 
much about the affair as any one. 

Nevertheless, such was the mountain code that 
Michand’s reputation was not fully established. 
“Kanuck,”’ as he came to be called, was tolerated 
merely as a good man at taking beaver, and 
handy about the camps. 

‘Two years later he was trapping with a small 
band near, or within, territory now included in 
the National Park. Among these little-frequented 
mountains he and his companions gathered so 
great a harvest of peltries that when spring 
came their small outfit of ponies was found 
inadequate to pack all to the fort. Months of 
hot weather must elapse before the expedition 
could return, and no cache would preserve the 
furs from spoiling for so long. It thus became 
necessary to leave a man behind—one who 
could be trusted to care for the furs, and also 
to hold the ground against invasion from a rival 
company. 

The choice of a man was determined by let, 
but Michaud was left out of the drawing. Some 
thought he would rejoice at this, but the young 
Canadian was much hurt at his comrades’ lack 
of confidence in him. When the unlucky member, 
“Haze” Fenton, expressed a conviction that he 
should never see Fort Bridger again and made 
some final requests of a friend, Michaud promptly 
volunteered to stay with him. The trappers 
were surprised, but offered no objection to his 























Thus Felix and the big, raw-boned Yankee, 
Haze, were left in a mountain wilderness to 
guard some thousands of dollars’ worth of furs. 
As their winter dugout was getting damp for the 
peltries, they fell to work with their axes, and 
built upon the bank of a small lake a pinelog 
shack with a rough wareroom overhead for 
storage. f 

Weeks passed into months. The trappers 


fished, hunted, picked berries, or lounged about | 


in enforced idleness. Notwithstanding there 
were hostile tribes at no great distance, they saw 
no man, red or white, for four months, and were 
looking forward to the return of their friends, 
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| King’s County Penitentiary, which is five miles 
| from Wall Street and the New York City 
| Hall: 

“Men are constantly being committed here in 
large numbers who have been charged with no 
crime. Over fifty per cent. of the commitments 
to this institution are for vagrancy—the crime 
of being out of work and homeless! I am con- 
vinced from seeing the efficient work of some of 
these men while here that they never would be 
here could they have secured employment outside. 
| By our treatment of the unemployed we are 
making criminals of men who have heretofore 
been honest, self-sustaining members of the com- 
munity, and would be so again could they 
obtain work.” 











when Haze came in one evening 
from a ramble about the lake, 
wearing a sober face. 

“Kanuck,’’ he said, setting 
down his rifle, “we've got com- 
| p’ny on this lake, and a mighty 
poor sort. Lope Vasquez and 
his gang, six of ’em, are 
camped down here a 
way.’”’ 

Michaud said nothing, 
but his face must have 
shown the concern he 
felt at this piece of unwel- 
come news. 

Lope Vasquez, a cousin 
of Bridger’s Spanish- 
Mexican partner, had 
been employed by the 
trader, William Sublette, 


‘‘ MICHAUD SPRANG UPON HIS BURDENED SHOULDERS.” 


but had been whipped out of two camps for 
stealing. Subsequently he had gathered, from | 
the unprincipled sort, a band of free trappers, | 
who were more than suspected of being free- 
booters as well. 

Haze watched the effect of his news. “Guess 
you'll be climbin’ out of these mountings right 
sudden, Kanuck,” he said. 

“Mebbe so, mebbe not,” replied Michaud, in 
his terse and often non-committal fashion. 

They ate a supper of jerked venison and berries 
in silence. Then Felix got some dry deerskins 
and tied them up along the crosspieces overhead. 

“That’s a good idea,” admitted Haze, “but 
’*twon’t do any good. They know about the 
beaver. Some fellow got drunk at the fort, and 
let it out among their friends or spies. They 
saw me as I came by their camp, but I didn’t let 
on to see them. They’ve got us under close 
watch, and we’ve got to cave or fight—which ?” 

“Me—I t’ink fight,” said Michaud, coolly. 

“Three to one is big odds,” said Haze, dubi- 
ously, “and they'll just simply watch for a 
chance to shoot us, like the sneaks they are, 
when we stir outside.” 

“All the same,” replied Michaud, in his slow, 
imperturbable way, “‘me, I weel not run till eet 
ees necessaire.”” 

“You talk brave enough,” said Fenton, | 
doggedly and doubtfully. ‘Guess I'll stay | 
around here as long as you will. We'll be served | 
like two rats in a trap, that’s all, but I’ll stay 
just the same.” 

The trapper’s apprehensions were, indeed, well | 
founded, as Michaud was soon to discover. The} 








; Canadian had removed a couple of boulders 




























| approach, watching them from cover and at a 


attack came sooner than they expected, and like 
a lightning stroke. 

Fenton lay sleeping upon his blankets, while 
Michaud sat upon some skins with his back 
against a wall and rifle across his knees. The 


which filled a hollow under the logs at his side, 
thus making a way of escape, if escape should 
become necessary. Primarily, however, he wanted 
to listen, with his ear close to the ground, for any 
sounds of stealthy approach. 

But the attack did not come in that manner. 
Michaud was aroused toward morming by a 
sudden rush of feet outside, and instantly there 
was a crash at the door. Its puncheon slabs— 
they had been pegged to crosspieces—burst into 
the room, followed by a crowd of dark figures 
tumbling in at the opening. 

Instantly Felix ducked into the hole he had 
made under the logs, and was outside in a 
twinkling. So Haze was the only “rat”? found 
in the trap. Michaud waited only long 
enough to hear a short scuffle, and to 
know that Fenton had been secured 





and was beyond his | 
present assistance ; 
then he sped away | 








among the bush and 
rocks. No one pur- 
sued, however, or 
came out to look after 
him. If the outlaws 
knew of his presence, 
—and he felt sure that 
Haze would not en- 








lighten them, — they 
did not consider his 
escape as dangerous 
to their enterprise. 
Michaud did not be- 
lieve they would kill 
Fenton if they coula in any 


way use him. 

The Canadian posted himself upon 
a height where he could overlook 
the shack, and waited for daylight. 
There was no stir among the men 
until about sunrise, when the whole ; 
party marched out, Haze Fenton 
«mong them, each man bearing a 
pack of beaver upon his shoulders. 
Michaud at once made an accurate guess at their 
plans. He waited until they were well out of sight 
and hearing, and then descended to the deserted 
cabin. 

The marauders had taken nothing but the 
more valuable bales of beaver and otter peltries, 
in packs of some sixty pounds each. Michaud 
furnished himself with a blanket, as much meat 
as he could easily carry, and leisurely set out 
upon their trail. 

He had little difficulty in overtaking them, 
loaded as they were. Ile was very wary in his 


distance. As the country was exceedingly rough, 
he had not much trouble in keeping out of sight. 
Once he got the general direction of their course, 
he had no need to trail them. 

They travelled to the northeast, and Michaud 
knew they had come without ponies. They were 
packing their booty to the big lake of the Yellow- 
stone, where they had canoes hidden, or if not, 
could hew them out of logs. Once on the great 
watercourse, they could easily drop down to the 
Missouri and sell their plunder for enough to 
give each of them some six or eight hundred 
dollars. 

All day Michaud followed, at one time getting 
close enough to see that Haze Fenton, with hands 
tied behind him, was packed like a burro, his 
sturdy shoulders bent under the weight that was 
strapped upon them. Michaud hoped for no 
greater success than to set the unwilling toiler 
free. To that end he was ready to incur any 
personal risk which did not involve obvious fool- 
hardiness. That night he watched Vasquez’s 
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camp as an owl watches the burrows of whistling 
rabbits. 

But the men slept in a row, with their feet to 
their camp-fire. Haze lay in their midst, and a 
man, gun in hand, stood guard. Evidently they 
were running no unnecessary risks. In the 
moming so near was Michaud that he could 
hear the men’s voices as they cooked a breakfast 
of young “fool hens’’ which they had knocked 
over the evening before. He could see the grin- 
ning face of their black Mexican leader, who 
appeared to be in high good humor. 

Again the Canadian followed through a day’s 
slow march. Another night passed, and the 
vigilance in the camp proved unremitting. 

On the following forenoon the route lay across 

a long stretch of rough, exceedingly tumbled 
bench lands which, from the description Michaud 
gave me, I think must have been ancient lava 
beds. 
In crossing these arduous stretches, the outlaws 
followed an old elk or buffalo trail, and toward 
roon their line had become stretched out over a 
considerable distance along the path. A high 
wind was blowing nearly in their faces. Here 
Michaud saw his opportunity for a bold stroke. 

With the stealth of an Indian and the daring 
of Boone, he went swiftly forward, keeping 
under cover of rocks and crawling rapidly over 
exposed hummocks, until he had overtaken the 
rear straggler. Keeping softly behind until the 
man descended a little pitch, Michaud sprang 
upon his burdened shoulders, and the fellow 
went down with a smothered yell. . 

He was quickly convinced of the uselessness 
of a struggle, and a gentle prick from Michaud’s 
knife brought his hands across his back, where 

they were tied with the strings of his 
own pack. Michaud then tied the 
man’s legs, smashed his gun upon a 
Tock, and sped on. 
He caught the next man carrying his 
load upon his head, and gave him a 
stunning blow in the back of the neck. 
To tie him and break his gun was the 
work of a moment. 
Then seeing a fellow, who was but 
a short distance in advance, go up on a 
little ridge and drop his pack to rest, 
Michaud covered him with his rifle and 
advanced rapidly along the trail. The 
man did not happen to turn around 
immediately, and when he did so was looking into 
che muzzle of the Canadian’s gun at less than a 
dozen steps. His own rifle—like those of his 
fellows—was slung under his arm. He sprang 
to his feet, stared wildly at Michaud for an 
instant, and then put up his hands in token of 
surrender. He was made to lie upon his face 
while Felix, with a knife in his teeth, made him 
fast as he had done the others. 

Michaud now carried two cocked rifles, one in 
either hand, as he hurried forward on the trail. 
He hoped to overtake Haze Fenton next. 

The ground was very rough in front, and he 
could see nothing of the men in advance. He 
had gone but a short distance, however, when 
he came face to face with Lope Vasquez, at the 
bottom of a rock-worn waterway. The Mexican 
had drepped his pack and turned about, appar- 
ently to look after his fellows, or to give some 
direction to the next behind. Ina twinkling the 
outlaw’s gun was at his face, and his bullet 
whistled through Michaud’s skin cap, cutting, as 
he afterward discovered, the skin upon his left 
ear. 

Michaud returned shot for shot, dropping one 
rifle and raising the other with mechanical 
swiftness, and the freebooter fell in his tracks. 
Before Felix could recover from astonishment at 
his own success and the narrowness of his escape, 
he heard a joyful shout close at hand, and saw 
Haze Fenton stumbling toward him. 

Haze was almost ready to drop with fatigue 
and the weight of his load. He had been with 
‘Vasquez, and as the latter turned back, had 
seated himself to rest when he heard the shots. 
Instantly upon seeing the Mexican fall, he had 
divined the situation. His exultation must be 
imagined as the faithful comrade freed him from 
fetters and burden. 

An extra rifle was quickly reloaded, and the 
trappers hurried on together to overtake the other 
two of Lope’s men. They were found at the foot 
of some rocks awaiting their fellows. The stiff 
gale that was blowing had carried all suspicious 
sounds away from them. They were surprised 
to see the big Yankee coming, unloaded, but his 
hands were behind him, and apparently one of 
their mates was at his heels with a rifle in either 
hand; so they were caught off their guard. 

Haze enjoyed their discomfiture immensely. 
Their guns were broken, and they were made to 
carry their packs back to their fellows. Then 
the band of five were set free, given what provi- 
sion they had, told to care for their wounded 
leader, and take themselves out of the country as 
best they might. 

The trappers guarded their furs for a day or 
two, and then, certain that the miscreants had 
taken themselves off for good, they cached the 
bales and returned to their shack. 

The peltries were recovered two or three 
weeks later, after the coming of the band from 
Bridger's. 

As for Felix Michaud, he could not be induced 
to take pay for the service he had rendered, but 
when he was chosen captain of the company he 
accepted joyfully. 
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Current Topics. 


Country boys who come to New 
York have to overcome great difficulties and 
endure great hardships; and many fail. Mr. 
S. A. Nelson, in an article on another page, 
describes changes in modern commercial condi- 
tions which every young man should carefully 
consider before deciding to go to any one of the 
great cities. Mr. Nelson’s article has much 
weight, for it is written from personal experience. 

Ina single month the papers reported seven 
public institutions partly or wholly destroyed by 
fire; four of these were orphan asylums. Fortu- 
nately no lives were lost, but the chances were 
very narrow. The plea of greater safety is one 
argument, offered in favor of placing dependent 
children in carefully selected private families. 
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The directors of one of our state peniten- 
tiaries were for several months unable to elect a 
warden, simply because the two principal candi- 
dates for the position belonged to different political 
parties. The absurdity of the situation would 
prebably be more apparent if the common mind 
had not been made too familiar with the substi- 
tution of partisanship for public spirit. 


Is it possible fora jury to be too intelligent ? 
One writer has recorded an answer in the affirm 
ative. But if there may be overintelligent men 
in the panel, are we not in peril also from an| 
excessively impartial judge, unduly truthful 
witnesses, too much pure air in the court-room 
breathed by litigants anxious that their opponents 
shall win the suit? It may all be when men and 
women are really “too good to live;” but not 
until then. 


The best news which has come from Cuba 
in many a day is a statement by Professor Frye, 
who went there to establish a system of education 
for the island. In six months eighteen hundred 
and seventy-eight free primary schools on the 
American plan have been opened. The daily 
attendance is now one hundred thousand. By 
May 1st Professor Frye thinks it will be one 
hundred and fifty thousand. Cuba libre may 
still be a long way off, but this is certainly the 
road which leads to it. 


‘War, like the dyer’s hand, is subdued to what 
it works in. The general sees in it the Victoria 
Cross or the Legion of Honor ; the politiciar: sees 
in it reélection; the manufacturer, a fo.cign 
market for his goods. ‘Do you take an interest 
in the war?” a London householder lately asked 
his cook, seeing a brightly colored map of South 
Africa in the kitchen. ‘No, sir,” was the reply ; 
“but I mean to ’ave a skirt like that brown bit, 
and blouses like these reds and greens and 
yellows. I am just keepin’ the map to match 
the patterns with when I get an evenin’ off, sir.” 

The curious grammatical error—almost 
incoherency—of the famous Monroe Doctrine has 
often been commented upon. Something near a 
parallel to it appears in the recently negotiated 
treaty between this country and Great Britain 
for the construction and control of the Isthmian 
Canal. The text of that treaty provides that 
ratifications of it shall be exchanged “within six 
months of the date hereof, or earlier if possi- 
ble!” And the treaty was written and carefully 
revised and re-revised by one of the most uccom- 
plished literary men of the age. It is perhaps 
because the slip is so obvious that it passed 
notice. ee 

The National Bank of Commerce of 
St. Louis, the largest not only in that city, but in 
the whole Southwest, has set aside one hundred 
thousand dollars toward a permanent pension | 
fund for its employés, and has also announced 
that henceforth they will share in the profits of 
the institution. The fact would be worth men- 
tioning merely as a piece of financial news, but 
it is still more significant on account of the 
reasons which the board of directors give for 
their action. ‘We do not look upon it as a gift,’’ 
they say, “but as a right accruing from faithful | 
service, which we believe will be better and more | 
efficient in every way when each employé has 
such a stimulus before him.” The directors are ; 
undoubtedly right. Their action is only another | 
illustration of something to which The Com- 
panion has delighted to call attention in the past, 
and to which it hopes to be able still more often 
to call attention in the future—the growing ten- | 
dency of employers to recognize their responsi- 
bility to their employés, and an increasing desire 
on their part to reward faithful service and 
provide for honorable old age. Success to every } 
such attempt! 


A dozen or more years ago a farmer, 
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numbers of the wild animals that once roamed | 
the prairies, and is now classed as war material 
by the nations. Both in Cuba and in South i 
Africa the demoralization wrought by the deadly 
barbed-wire fence was greater than that of the 
most improved guns and powder. The position 
of fence-cutter has promoted the drummer-boy 
into the forefront of danger. 

When Lieutenant Ord led his men in a rush 
up San Juan hill, a boy private by his side fell, 
mortally wounded. Ord heard his faint cry and 
paused in his rush to say, “My poor fellow, I can 
do nothing for you.”” 

“I did not call you back for that,’’ was the 
brave reply. “I am done for; but take my steel 
nippers. There may be another fence beyond 
that hill, and I won’t be there to cut it for you.” 

The boy lived to hear the shout of victory, but 
the gallant leader, with the boy’s nippers in his 
hand and the boy’s devotion last in his heart, lay 
dead not many yards away. 


————+o+—___ 
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who make 
unlucky men. 
George Eliot. 


The: 
Good luck a god count alt 





American Trade with Asia. 


T the annual dinner of the Silk Association 
A of America recently, the chief guest was 
the Chinese minister to the United States, 
Wu Ting Fang. He made the speech of the 
evening. He contrasted the friendly attitude of 
the United States toward China with the aggres- 
sions of European nations, and said that so long 
as Americans kept on in their pacific policy of 
commerce and trade, they would be welcome 
everywhere, not only in China but in Japan as 
well. 
Trade statistics indicate that the Chinese 
minister is right. China is buying now of 
American goods from five to six times as much 
as it bought ten years ago. Last year it bought 
four million dollars’ worth more than the year 
preceding. The gain was mostly in cotton goods, 
Kerosene and flour. 
Foreign trade, of course, is not controlled by 
sentiment. People buy what they like best, 


where they can get it cheapest; but, other} 


things being equal, they would rather buy of 
their friends than of those whom they may 
regard as enemies, 

What is true of China is true also, to some 
extent, of Japan. The Japanese are buying 
of American goods nearly four times as many, in 
value, as they bought ten years ago. Altogether, 
American trade with the islands and countries of 
the Pacific showed a greater gain last year than 
that with any other part of the world. 

Closer political relations also affect trade. 
Thus, there was an increase of four million 
dollars last year in American exports to Hawaii. 
As compared with two years ago, Puerto Rico 
bought in the United States one and a half times 
as much, Cuba two and a half times as much, 
and Hawaii twice as much in 1899 as in 1897. 

The great volume of American commerce 
always has been, and probably always will be, 
with Europe; but the trans-Pacific commerce is 
growing at a rate which would have been thought 
incredible ten years ago. 


—- +++ 


Empress as Reformer. 


HILE the Emperor of Russia has been | 
seeking with noble ambition to reform | 
the warlike habits of European nations 

through the reduction of military and naval 
outlay, the empress has also been at work in 
another field of operations. She has been setting 
the example of simplicity and economy in dress 
at a luxurious court. 

The emperor as a man of peace found himself 
surrounded with soldiers who were guarding the 
approaches to the palace. He disliked military 
reviews, and reduced the number of battalions 
employed for the purpose of protecting him. It 
was a practical method of letting his subjects | 
know that he took little pleasure in the pomp 
and glory of military power. 

The empress, as the daughter of the late Grand 
Duke of Ilesse, had been brought up at a quiet 
German court, where there were few great 
functions and where princesses were accustomed 
to dress plainly. She became the central figure 
of the Court of St. Petersburg, where there were 
magnificent ceremonials, and the great ladies 
were arrayed in the costliest Parisian costumes. 
She has astonished them by the quietness and 
plainness of her own gowns on stately occasions, 
and by her lack of interest in the luxurious 
pleasures of a rich and powerful court. 

The Empress Eugénie, when Napoleon III. 
was at the height of his power, took a different 
line. As mistress of the Tuileries, she ordered 
the fashions of the world, and never counted the 
cost of a costume. As she had a true eye for 
color and remarkable taste in dress, she was 
well-fitted for her position as queen of the world 
of fashion. 

The Princess of Wales has the reputation of 





twisted a bit of iron about a wire fence, and 
noticed that his cattle avoided it. Thus origi-, 
nated the use of the barbed- wire fence, which 
has cut the great free prairies into ranches. It , 
has lacerated and cut from water countless 


being the best-dressed woman in England, but 
she has not encouraged habits of extravagance. 
Her costumes are remarkable for simple elegance, 
and she wears few diamonds and jewels. 





The Empress of Russia has no talent for dress. 


COMPANION. 


She is like her mother, Queen Victoria’s second 
daughter, a woman of simple and homely traits; 
and she is trying to set an example that will be 
useful in a capital where women of the upper 
classes are noted for their extravagance. 





THE YEAR’S FIRST-BORN. 


Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
ked in the cradle of the western breeze. 


Cowper. 
——___<0e——___—__ 


Conference Committees. 


FEATURE of parliamentary practice 
peculiar to this country, of which little is 
heard in comparison with its importance, 

is the conference committee. A bill before Con- 
gress seldom passes the House and the Senate 
in the same form; frequently the differences are 
important, and unless one house will accept as 
a whole the doings of the other, which rarely 
happens, the measure must ‘“‘go to conference,’’ 
as the phrase is. 

Three members are appointed from each house, 
two of the majority party and one of the minority, 
usually the members who have had most to do 
with the passage of the bill, the details of which 
are still in dispute. 

When a conference committee begins its ses- 
sions to adjust differences upon a party measure, 
only the representatives of the majority party, 
which would now mean the four Republicans, 
ordinarily attend; as soon as they reach an 
agreement, the two Democrats are called in for 
formal assent, since they have no real power of 
resistance. The representatives of each house 
are expected to strive for the bill as it passed the 
body of which they are members, even though 
they personally may have favored the form in 
which it passed the other house. 

As an j)lustration of the system may be given 
“House bill No. 1,” of this Congress, known as 
the financial bill. It passed the Senate on Feb- 
Tuary 15th, and went back to the House. The 
next day Mr. Overstreet of Indiana arose to ask 
“unanimous consent that the Ilouse non-concur 
in the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference.”’ 

This was agreed to, and Speaker Ilenderson 
appointed Mr. Overstreet, who had introduced 
the bill, Mr. Brosius, the chairman of the com- 
mittee from which such a bill regularly originates, 
and Mr. Cox, the ranking Democratic member of 
that committee, as the managers on the part of 
the House. Messrs. Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
Allison of Iowa, and Jones of Arkansas, were 
appointed from the Senate to meet them. 

The usual result of a conference is a compro- 
mise, each house yielding something. But it often 
happens that conference committees report that 
they are unable to agree, and the matter is 
referred again and again until an agreement is 
reached. 

——_~+o>—___—__ 


Concealed Guns. 


OME of the problems of war which seem 
new are in reality old. For example, the 
South African Boers have been most suc- 

cessful in concealing the positions of their guns 
until the British battalions were exposed to 
destructive fire. They have adopted a device for 
defensive operations in the field, which is the 
chief motive of all the great coast and frontier 
fortifications. 

Visitors at Halifax, Dover or Gibraltar are 
only allowed to see the parade-grounds and 
barracks. The secrets of the fortresses are not 
disclosed. There are guns of long range, which 
are concealed by terraces of grass or by obstruc- 
tions of various kinds. In time of war these 
hidden guns would suddenly be brought to bear 
upon an enemy’s fleet. 

The secrets of the fortifications on each side of 
the English Channel and of the frontier between 
France and Germany are guarded with jealous 
care. There are concealed guns of unknown 
range where the ingenuity of enginvers has con- 
trived to place them. Whenever it is suspected 
that the secrets have been revealed, new positions 
are found for the most powerful guns. 

The Boers have made a most brilliant use of 
this familiar device of military engineers. They 
have applied it to natural defences in the field, 
and carefully concealed their guns among the 
boulder-strewn hills of South Africa. 


—__~++-+__—__ 


Tired of Boycotts. 


'O punish a landlord’s agent for evicting 
tenants, the people of an Irish village 
resolved to let him severely alone. Trades- 

men declined to sell him supplies. Laborers 
refused to harvest his crops. Persons who might 
have helped him were terrorized into opposing 
him. In the end, the estate had to be garrison=d 
by soldiers. 

Seeing that Captain Boycott had been made 
very uncomfortable, Irish patriots proceeded to 
“boycott”’ other agents and landlords. Some gave 
way under the strain of general ill will. Those 
who did not yield were so harassed and tor- 
mented that the promoters of the boycott gained 
“satisfaction” although they failed of success. 

It was natural that this method of coercion 
should be adopted in other countries by persons 
who had various interests to serve. For instance, 
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it cost nothing to order a boycott of a certain 
cigar or theatre or newspaper. If a single person 
heeded the admonition, that was so much clear 
gain. The proposition charmed by its very sim- 
plicity. Many trade-unions fell under its spell 
and developed a boycott habit. 

Yet now, after twenty years’ trial of the 
system, one of the largest of the labor organiza- 
tions has decided that it has outlived its usefulness. 
The thing was overdone, it is alleged. The list 
of prohibited articles grew to be so long that no 
man could remember what to avoid. Moreover, 
venal “‘leaders’”’ sometimes laid embargoes upon 
reputable firms, with the design of helping com 
petitors. For these and other reasons the Fed- 
eration of Labor has voted to discountenance the 
practice. 

Other organizations may or may not be moved 
by this reasoning; but a stronger argument 
remains to be stated. Everything favored the 
persons who initiated the boycott: an unpopular 
object, a limited field, the fascination of a new 
idea. But while it is comparatively easy for a 
neighborhood to ostracize a man, it is extremely 
difficult to ensure that he shall find no friends or 
supporters within the length and breadth of a 
land as large as the United States. 

That is to say, a boycott, any boycott, is, like 
some physical afflictions, “self-limited.” The 
custom itself has added a good word to the 
language, and a picturesque chapter to the history 
of the century; but whether interested parties 
shall approve or disapprove, the average citizen 
can afford to view it with philosophic calm. 


—__~e»>—_____ 


Found. 


EW YORK CITY was recently the scene ot 
an incident in which the tragic realities 
of life were happily transformed in a way 

as dramatic as pathetic. An aged man, past the 
allotted years of the psalmist, friendless, helpless 
and despairing, was rescued from the East River, 
after an attempt at self-destruction. Beyond the 
fact that he knew his own name, his mind seemed 
childishly irresponsible. 

Touched by his forlorn condition, a sympathizing 
woman interceded for him, and through her plead- 
ings he was removed from the police court to the 
shelter of an institution established to succor such 
unfortunates as he. 

A few nights later there came to the asylum a 
stranger whose dress and manner showed wealth 
and refinement. He said to the superintendent 
that he had become interested in the old man’s 
story, and that he thought he knew him; he 
requested permission to see him. 

On being brought to him, he gazed upon him 
with yearning intentness for some time. In sad- 
dened disappointment, he was about to depart, 
when pausing, as if struck with a sudden thought, 
he turned to the superintendent, and placing a 
roll of bills in his hand, requested that the old 
man be reclothed and shaved, adding that he 
would call on the following night and satisfy 


{ himself more fully. 


His request was complied with, and he kept the 
appointment. Again the eager, yearning scrutiny, 
but this time without disappointment. 

“Father! Father!” he cried, imploringly. “Do 
you not know me—your boy, Theodore?” 

But from the old man’s mind all memories of the 
past had been erased, and he gazed upon the son 
with eyes from which the glad light of a father's 
loving recognition was absent. 

Deeply moved, the stranger explained to the 
superintendent that his father had been lost to 
him for twenty-five years; that he thought him 
dead ; but now he had found him, all that a son’s 
love and ample means could do to give comfort 
and happiness to his declining years would be 
gladly bestowed. He refused to give his name, 
and with his strong arm guiding and supporting 
his father’s faltering footsteps, they disappeared 
into the night. 





Mr. Greeley’s Prejudice. 


HE writer of these lines left college with a 

| letter of introduction from his favorite pro- 

fessor to Horace Greeley. Its presentation 

was attended with difficulty, since the great 

editor was the busiest man in New York and 

protected himself systematically against intru- 

sion. The anxious inquirer finally ascertained 

that Mr. Greeley habitually spent his mornings 

in a friend’s house on the west side, where he 
could work without interruption. 

When the visitor’s card was sent in, Mr. Greeley 
was deep in a statistical article and in no mood 
for conversation with callow youth. In his 
greeting there was a petulant tone betokening 
annoyance. 

“The professor thinks that you are a born jour- 
nalist,” he sald, grimly. “If that is your own 
opinion, upon what do you base It?” 

The visitor was taken aback, but replied mod- 
estly that he had been a hard reader, had made 
a special study of political economy and history, 
and had been successful mainly as a writer at 
college. 

Mr. Greeley did not attempt to conceal his 
impatience. 

“If you could set type, or if you were a stenog- 
rapher,” he said, “I would have work for you at 
once; but I never employ college men. They are 
such superior persons, especially in their ideas 
about political economy. It takes too much time 
to teach them that they are good for nothing. 
You have made a mistake in coming to New 
York. You ought to have gone West.” 

“I came East because you were here,” said the 
visitor. ‘I wished to work under you.” 

The collegian’s face evidently betrayed his 
mortification and disappointment, for Mr. Greeley 
relented, and with a benevolent face began to 
argue the question. 

“I don’t mean to sneer at academic education,” 
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he remarked. “I merely assert that the great 
men of our country, beginning with Franklin and 
ending with Lincoln, have started with barely 
More than a common school education. Henry 
Clay had hardly any schooling, yet who would 
have known it from his speeches or his conversa- 
tion? You say, however, that you have always 
been a reader. That is in your favor. There may 
be the right stuff in you.” 

Mr. Greeley ran on In this way for half an hour, 
telling how he had educated himself as a farmer’s. 
boy and as a printer’s apprentice by reading 
every book and newspaper within his reach, and 
how unhappy was his first experience in earning 


a living in New York, where he worked for twelve , 
hours a day in setting type for a miniature New | 


Testament. He ended by promising to find a 
Place for his visitor. 

Mr. Greeley’s practice was more tolerant than 
his theory. His staff was recruited mainly from 
the colleges. His prejudice against college educa- 
tion was not so deep as his brusque talk implied. 
He considered it a misfortune for a journalist to 
be out of touch with the plain, common people, 
and he had an abiding faith in self-education for 
any work in life. 

———_<+e+___ 


A BOLD PREACHER. 


The light of modern Christianity casts reflections 
of strange contrast on the mirror of ecclesiastical 
history. The past connection of church and state 
alone made some things possible. Striking anec- 
dotes are told of Archbishop Matthew Hutton of 
England, by a biographer, the author of “The 
Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops.” 

‘The first anecdote is related merely as a “story 
told by a Yorkshire clergyman living at that time.” 
It was decreed by the government that the 
“twenty thousand obstinate ‘Recusantes’ in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond should be drafted into 
ehurch.” To such an unwilling audience Arch- 
bishop Hutton preached from Christ’s words to 
the unbelieving Jews, “He that is of God heareth 
God’s words; ye therefore hear them not, because 
ye are not of God.” 

“He excited his listeners to such a transport of 


rage and shouts of anger, that to obtain silence he ' 


ordered them to be gagged.” That he preached 
such a sermon, at the command of his sovereign, 
ts certain. But that he used the violence credited 
to him on this occasion is hardly to be accepted 
as true, even of so bold a man. 

His fearlessness was shown at a later day, when 
be had to occupy the royal pulpit just after the 
queen had been requested and had declined to 
name her own successor. 

Recelving a hint, the venerable prelate, says Sir 
John Harrington, who was present, ascended the 
pulpit. After three low bows to the queen he 
“thundered” out as his text these words, para- 
phrased to suit the occasion, from the prophecy 
of Jeremiah: 

“The kingdoms of the earth are mine, and I do 
give them to whom I will, and I have given them 
to Nebuchadnezzar and his son and his son’s 
son.” 

It must have been a long sermon, even for those 
days of lengthy discourses. The preacher began 
with the history of the world and brought it down 
to the queen’s own time, and the case In hand, by 
way of Babylon and Nebuchadnezzar, finally 
arriving at Scotland and James VI. 

Instead of an outburst of characteristic anger 
at a sermon which could not have pleased her, 
the queen opened her closet window at the end to | 
thank the bold preacher. 

Hardly had he reached his lodgings, however, 
when he was waited upon by messengers from 
her majesty with so sharp a message that he was 
forced almost to consider himself a prisoner in his 
own house. 

——_<e-—___ 


GENERAL LAWTON’S SONG. 


It was well known in military circles that the 
late General Lawton was a great lover of music. 
A favorite band selection with him was a march 
founded on a tenor solo from the opera “Mart 
tana.” It was, in fact, known as “General 
Lawton’s song.” The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
gives the explanation of his liking for the plece: 

During the Civil War Lawton, then just pro- 
moted captain in the Thirtleth Indiana, was ona 
brief leave of absence and in New York. He went 
to hear “Maritana.” The martial spirit of the 
tenor’s song, 

Yes, let me like a soldier fall 

Upon some open field, 
completely captivated him. Turning to his friends, 
he exclaimed that the song expressed his feelings 
exactly. He was heard humming the air as he 
left the theatre. When he returned to his regi- 
ment, he at once asked the bandmaster to get 
that song. A tenor solo was a poser for even a‘ 
military band, but the leader finally turned it into 
a march, which became General Lawton’s favorite. 
His love for that bit of song never waned. 


——__+6+—___ 


WEIGHT OF PRECEDENT. 


There is a story reported as having been told by 
Col. Fred N. Dow of Portland, Maine, which shows | 
well how customary usage “broadens down from ' 
precedent to precedent.” And no less plainly 


does it show the weight of the exceptional | 


precedent. 

Colonel Dow once visited friends at Quebec, 
and while seeing the sights of the city and its 
surroundings, he took a public carriage to visit 
the Falls of Montmorency. At a half-way house 
on the road the driver pulled up his horses and 
remarked, “The carriage always stops here.” 

“For what purpose?” asked the colonel. 

“For the passengers to treat,” was the reply. 

“But none of us drink, and we do not intend to 
treat.” 

The driver had dismounted, and was waiting 
by the roadside. Drawing himself up to his full 


height, he said, impressively, “I have driven this 
carriage now more than thirty years, and this has 
happened but once before. Some time ago I had 
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for a fare a crank from Portland, Maine, by the | 
name of Neal Dow, who said he wouldn’t drink; | 
and what was more to the point, he said he 
wouldn't pay for anybody else to drink.” 

The son found himself occupying the same 
ground as that on which his father had stood. 


HIS BEST IDEAS. | 


That the American “nan with the hoe” does not 
find the life of the farm stultifying must surely be 
' inferred irom the words of an old tiller of the soil, | 
who came across a classical volume and found in 
Plato a kindred spirit. 


The good American farmer called upon a doctor, 
and was ushered into the library. At once the | 
well-filled book-shelves drew his attention. 

“Are you fond of reading?” asked the doctor, 
noting the wandering gaze. | 

“Well, yes,” returned the farmer, modestly. 

“I should be pleased to lend you a book to take 
home with you,” said the other. “Just take any 
one that you think you'd like to read.” 

“Oh, I’m no go at selectin’,” replied the old 
man. “You pick one out, doctor.” 

80 the doctor, in a spirtt of fun, gave the farmer | 
a book written by Plato. The old man went his 
way, and at the end of a week reappeared with 
the book under his arm. | 

vole queried the doctor, “did you read the 


“Yes, I did,” was the emphatic answer. 

“And what did you think of It?” | 

“It was fust-rate,” responded the farmer. “I’ve 
read it through from kiver to kiver. I never heard 
tell of this fellow Plato before, but all the same, | 
lad to find that the old chap has been writing 


| 


I'm gi 
up some of my very best ideas.’ 


VENICE WITHOUT WATER. | 


Venice without water would hardly be Venice | 
at all, but we are assured there is a possibility | 
that the picturesque Venice of to-day may become | 
@ city of the past, and eventually Venice may be | 
waterless. 


According to Professor Marinelli, the regular 
increase in the delta of the river Po is such that 
in process of time the northern Adrtatic will be 
dry, and Venice will no more be upon the sea. A 
comparison of the Austrian map of 1823 with the 
record of the surveys of 1893 shows that the mean 
annual increase of the delta during these seventy 
years has been three-tenths of a square mile. 

An encroachment upon the sea of three-tenths 
of a mile in a year means a large Increase in a 
centu It appears that the total increase in six 
centuries has been about one hundred and ninety- 
eight square miles. The increase is continuing, 
and the Gulf of Venice is doomed to disappear. 

No immediate alarm need be felt, and it will not | 
be necessary to hurry off to Venice to take a fare- | 
well look at the city in its present picture jueness. 
Professor Marinelli calculates t between a 
| hundred and a hundred and twenty centuries will 
elapse before the entire northern Adriatic will 
| have become dry land. 





WHAT MADE HIM A POET. 


If the following story from the Chicago Tribune 
be true,—we presume it {s only a humorous inven- 
tion,—there ig one poet who was made, not born. | 
A lady, on a visit to the home of her youth, is 
reported by the Chronicler to have remarked to a | 
friend about her son: | 


“It seems str: to me to hear that your son | 
Arthur is a poet. hen I knew him I never sus- | 
Peoted that he had an inclination In that direction. | 


suppose, though, that you have seen it in him 
‘si 


from 

“No,” the young man’s mother replied, “he never 
fave any indication of It as a boy. His school- 

ks are not, as one would naturall: 

scribbled full of rhymes. He did not Ifsp in num- 
bers, as we read that other ts did. Indeed, 
Arthur was about as plain and practical a boy as 
could have been found anywhere.” 

“That’s the way he always seemed to me. 
When was It discovered that he had this gift?” 

“Well, the first time we noticed it in him was 
one day after a heavy sign, which had projected 
out over the street, fell, as he was walking along, 
and struck him on the head. As soon as he 
regained consciousness he seemed to be a poet.” 


suppose, 


AN IDEAL OF TRUE GREATNESS. 


A Cleveland paper tells a story of a street incl- 
dent which shows the ideal of greatness which the 
sensational newspapers, with their extravagant 
attention to “athletics,” are inculeating among 
the street boys. 


Two very dirty boys of this class were engaged 
in disfiguring as much as possible every face on 
the advertisements on a big bill-board. They 
turned the actresses into bearded ladies, put 
cigars in the mouths of respectable aged gentle- 
men, and gave Admiral Dewey a black eye. 

Then one of them started with his pencil for a 
face in the middle of the board. But the others 
called out: | 

“Hey! don’t do anythin’ to that!” | 

“Whi not?” asked the first. | 

“Why, don’t yer know? ‘That’s Jeffries, the | 
champion!” | 

They left the face unmutilated, looked respect- | 
fully at it a moment, and trudged along. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS PRONOUNCED. 


Speaking of the “vulgar pronunciation,” an 
English journal expresses a wonder whether the 
pronunciation of some of the ignorant classes or 
| of some of the cultivated classes is the worse. 


; For instance, the groom says: “’Arry, ’old my 
'033.”" 

But the curate says: “He that hath yaws to 
yaw, let him yaw.” 

And the doctor’s wife says: “Jawge, please go 
to Awthah and awdah the hawse, and don’t 
forges to look at the flah.” 

And the vicar says: “If owah gwacious sovering 
lady wur-ah to die!” 


FULLY EQUIPPED. 


Sir Robert Peel was once going through a picture 
collection with a friend where there was a portrait 
of a prominent Englishman who was famous for 
| saying sharp things. 

“How wonderfully like!” sald the friend. ‘You 


| can see the quiver on his lips.” 
, “Yes,” replied Sir Robert, “and the arrows 











| coming out of it.” 
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By Charles Moreau Harger 


ROOF of grass, a wall of sod, 
A Rude handiwork of settlers’ hands, 
Pale windflowers from the low eaves nod— 
Lone temple of the prairie lands. 


No towering spire, uo frescoed wall, 

No cushioned pew nor veering fane, 
No pillars deeply carved and tall, 

No chastened light from staincd pane, 


No wealth It hath of vaulted aisles: 
But from the rough, unpainted door, 

O’er sea-like, level-reaching miles 
Bends down the sky unto Its floor. 


For earth it is, of Nature’s stock, 
Pretending naught of charm or grace ; 
Yet there doth one devoted flock 
Find joy—and His abiding-place. 


So near to Nature and to God 

Seem those who wait devoutly there, 
Within the little church of sod, 

To spend an hour in song and prayer, 


That when, across the greening ways, 
Where roam the herds and flocks at will, 

Comes, clear and sweet, a hymn of praise, 
The traveller halts, his heart athrill. 


How strong are thy foundations laid, 
Brave butlders of the mighty West: 

The church and school—be ne’er dismayed, 
On these thy hopes shall safely rest! 


————~9>_____ 


Reflection. 


How comes It that you carry In your eyes 
The look of one who rests in paradise ; 
That in your baby features we can trace 
The loved refiection of another's face? 


Perchance a moment on her tender breast 
She held you, ere you passed to life’s unrest, 
And, in the light of heaven, bending low, 

She kissed your face before God bade you go. 


THEODUSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 


———~<~ee—__—_ 


He ‘“‘Hadn’t Had a Chance.” 


{ FEW years ago a railway accident | 
happened in the outskirts of a 
small California village. ‘The 
only person killed outrizht was 
a tramp who was stealing a 
ride, but a young fireman, who 
stood heroically at his post and 
helped to save the passenger-train from 
destruction, was fatally injured. 

lle was carried to the little inn of the village, 
and two Sisters of Mercy and a physician did | 
their utmost to relieve his sufferings. He begged | 
for a minister, and in a short time, summoned , 






| not expected 
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solemnly. ‘The religion of Jesus found this 
toiling soul shut out from its rites of worship. 
But he lived its deeds, and it could not deny him 
its last blessing.” 


es ee 
] citizen of the country sincerely despises war, 


and looks upon the soldier as a reversion to a 
barbarous type of centuries ago. This is, however, 
no excuse for the stupid conduct of officers whose 
duty it is, in any case, to bring their commands 
into a state of efficiency. The demoralization 
of the Celestial army and navy is sufficiently 
explained by two authentic anecdotes. 


Early in the war between China and Japan, 
Admiral Lang went aboard a Chinese man-of-war 
to see if discipline were well maintained. Finding 
no sentry outside the Chinese adimiral’s cabin, he 
went in to protest against such an infraction of 
the rules, and found the eminent naval officer 
within, playing dominoes. 

“Really, admiral,” began Lang, “T thought you 
had promised me to maintain discipline. ‘ow is. 
it that I find no sentry outside your door?” 

“Oh, well,” replied the Chinese admiral, “I am 
very sorry, but it was so dreadfully dull that I 
asked the sentry in to play a game or two with 
me!” 

On land things were no better. The German 
officer who had been acting at Wusung, close to 
Shangnal, up to the spring of 1898, has given an 
amusing account of his handing over the command 
as he was pbliged to do, to a Chinese general 
ambitious of military distinction. 

The new general Kept the German waiting, with 
his men drawn up in line, all one (ay, because It 
was an unlucky day for travelling! The German 
martinet was naturally indignant, but the recep- 
tion was arranged for the next day, and he sent 
the Chinaman notice that when he saw him ride 
forward he should give the order, “Shoulder arms! 
Present arms!” Then the Chinese general must 
say, ‘Order arms!”’ after which the command of 
the troops would be given over to him. 

“But, surely,” argued the Chinese general, “1am 
to ride! I cannot possibly ride!” 
The German insisted. At the appointed time, 
therefore, the Chinese general appeared, huddled 
on a very small pony, with two men directing it, 
one on each side, and a third holding an umbrella 
over him, for it was raining hard. 

In haste to have the painful ceremony over, the 
Chinaman shouted out his word of command, but. 
as the nectssary previous order had not been 
given, of course ft could not be obeyed. 

The German attempted to explain the point. 

“Oh,” said the Chinese general, “1 cannot believe 
it does any one any good to be kept out in a rain 
like this! " Just tell the men to go away. We have 
had enough for to-day.” 

So the men dispersed, and the German felt that 
here was the end of his efforts of many years to 
uphold discipline. 


Chinese Discipline. 


HE most creditable reason for the incompe- 











Dolly at Court. 


N the “Letters of Marla Josepha, Lady Stan- 

| ley,” written in her early married life, there Is 

one dated June 6, 1797, which quaintly tells of 

the appearance of Mistress Dolly Stainforth at 
court on the king’s birthday. 


Mistress Dolly was distinguished by her beautl- 
ful black arched eyebrows, the fine Bloom of her 
cheeks, and the agreeable shaking of her head. 
Thus “equipped,” as the slightly satirical feminine 
pen puts It, 
splendor, she entered the royal apartment. 

Thither also had come the little Princess Char- 
lotte,—the Prince of Wales's daughter.—who could 
just speak, and who ts described as a “remarkabl 
sensible little child.” The first object that struc’ 
her eyes was the “beauteous Mistres: ainforth,” 
and she expressed her delight at so fine a sight by 
smiling and nodding to her and saying: 

“Dolly, Dolly, pretty Dolly!” 

This inark of distinction Was so flattering, and 
the child’s delight was so evident, that Mistress 

















by a swift messenger, a clergyman stood by his 
bedside. His brother, a brakeman on the same 
train, and other train-hands, were also there, | 
anxious for the faintest sign of hope. 

“My dear lad,” said the minister, “He Who , 
died for us all is your Saviour and mine, 
now. ‘Do you accept Him? Can you trust | 
Him?” | 

“Yes,” gasped the poor fellow, “I do believe 
in Him! But God knows I’ve worked so hard— 
sixteen hours every day, and gone to bed so 


tired—I haven't had a chance to go to chureh or | gr: 


be a Christian —” 

“But,” interrupted his brother, sobbing, “‘he’s | 
been a good boy. Ile worked night and day to | 
support our crippled sister and mother—and me! 
when I was laid up for a year and couldn't | 
work.” 

“Yes, sir, and he took care of me,” declared 
a big, grimy baggugeman, choking so that he) 
could hardly speak, “when I had the smallpox 
and nobody else would come nigh me—and he 
almost lost his job!’” 

“And more’n once,” added a slender-looking 
youngster, “he’s took my run—after he’d come 
home tired—when I was too sick to go out. I’d 
‘a’ lost my place but for him.” 

“Tle was the best of us all,” said the conductor, 
coming in at the moment and giving his cordial 
word. 

The poor tireman smiled upon his friends—a 
smile of gratitude, mingled with gentle reproach. 
He had never expected praise. Then his eyes 
rested pleadingly on the minister. 

“Say, mister,” cried his brother, in a tone of 
anguish, “God won’t keep such a fellow out of 
heaven, will He?” 

The minister could not restrain his tears. He 
leaned over the suffering youth, and took his 
hand tenderly. 

“The peace of God be on you, my boy,” he 
said; “the peace of the Lord Jesus Christ—for 
you have done His work.” 

He could say no more. But there was no 
need, for the face of the dying lad brightened at 
the benediction, as if the One his soul groped for 
had come and looked on him. Then came silence, 
the silence that owns the presence of death. 

After a brief prayer the clergyman turned 
away. “It is the final sacrament,” he said, 





Stainforth thought proper’ to make a low courtesy, 
nodding her head with its tall feathers all the 
time; whereupon the child, who was “very stout 
on her legs,” repeated the movement, mimicking 
it perfectly. 

fistress Dolly started to return thanks, but no 
sooner did the child hear the sound of her voice 





| than she began to ery and roar to such a degree 


her, 
What! 


The princesses, who knew 
were alinost dead with lau 
was in a roar except the Prince of Wales, who. 
possibly out of a spirit of contradiction, looked 
‘ave. 

“I have not heard,” concludes the sprightly 
letter-writer, “whether Mistress Stainforth pene- 
trated the cause of the scene, which was that the 
queen had the day before made the little princess 
@ present of a large doll dressed in exactly the 
same sort of Hlac-colored gown, and shaking its 
head in precisely the same way. From the strik- 
ing resemblance between Mistress Stainforth'’s 
eyebrows and cheeks and those of the doll, the 
child naturally imagined that she was looking at 
her own doll, sent from Carlton House, until it 
frightened her by speaking!” 


that nothing could pacif: 


“What! Dolly speak! Dolly speak!” 


| she cried. 





hat the child meant, 





—————<-o-+—____ 


Another Brave Wigwagger. 


O send and receive flag messages by the 

process of signalling known as wigwagging 

takes a cool head and a quick eye at any 
time. So many drops to the right, so many to the 
left—a letter Is made. Several of these make a 
word. An error in the movement of the flag may 
ecrfuse the man who is reading at a distance, or 
8 little inattention will cause the reader to niss a 
letter of what the man at a distance is sending, 
and so the thread will be lost. When, as often 
happens in war, the Ilves of many men may 
depend on the message, It is extremely important | 
that the signalman shall have a cool head, and | 
send and take accurately. 

That is what makes signalling under fire so 
weighty a matter. It is comparatively easy to be 
brave under fire when one can give full rein to 
one’s excitement, or be carried along with others. 
But it does not do to be excited when you are 
wigwagging. A “rattled” wigwagger is worse 
than none. 


The exploit of Sergeant Quirk, of the marine 
a at Guantanamo, is fa 

y Admiral W 
was overlooked 











' 
y the pres | 
by the Secretary of tlie Navy, | 
as sent Lo hero of it a medat of honor for 
“extraordinary heroism and gallantry under fire.” 








tency of Chinese armies is that the average ; 


and dressed with more than her usual , 








ing, and everybody | 


COMPANION. 


it was necessary to send a force to dislodge the 
enemy from the mountains behind the city. Men 
from t nonitor, under command of Naval Cadet 
Joined the soldiers in making the attack. 
boy, R. Galbert by name, was with 
hment, and did the signalling. It 
was his duty to keep up the communications 
between the men of the army and the navy. 

The attacking force soon came within the range 
of the insurgents’ Mausers. So galling was the 
fire that the men had to take to cover and remain 
under it for a considerable time. But. Apprentice 
Galbert could not take to cover. He had to send 
and receive messages, and it was necessary for 
him to stand ina prominent and exposed situation. 

His waving flag made him a still more conspicu- 
ous object than he would otherwise have been, 
Up and down, right and teft it waved, rapidly, but 
accurately and deliberately. Bullets fell thick and 
fast, and whizzed past his ears. They made no 
! difference to Galbert, who wigwagged on with the 
j rather long message that had been given him. 
| “The army officer in command of the attackin; 
| force called out: “You had better let it go at that, 
and get to cover! You will be shot in another 
minute if you stand there!’” 

Galbert’ smiled, saluted and_ wi; 
He never flinched, hesitated or made a mistake. 
When there was no mesiare to send or receive, 
he ducked under cover, but he watched the 
ship. Suddenly some one on the ship began to 
wigwag, and Galbert step d out again to take 
the message. And he did not leave the most 
exposed situation as long as there was anything 
to give or take. 








agged on. 









Pineerse Soy 
By zug, Wheeler Wileox 


Be careful what rubbish you toss in the tide; 
On outgoing billows it drifts from your sight, 
But back on the incoming waves it may ride, 
And land at your threshold again before night. 
Be careful what rubbish you toss in the tide. 


Be careful what follies you toss in youth’s sea; 
On bright dancing billows they drift far away, 
But back on the Nemesis tide they may be 

Flung down at your feet all unwelcome some day. 
Be careful what follies you toss in youth’s sea. 


————_<e2—___ 


Judges’ Eyes. 


s UDGES, who have to keep a keen watch on 

J what is passing in their court-rooms, some- 

times make queer mistakes. Not long ago, 

in a certain court, a negro witness was sworn. 

The court did not particularly notice the man’s 

face, but when he held up his hand to take the 
oath, the judge said sharply: 


“The witness will take off his glove before he is 
permitted to be sworn!” 

The witness’s hand, it 1s needless to say, was 
quite bare, but of a very dark brown color. 

On another oceasion the court was addressed by 
; an attorney who was supposed by the judge to be 
seated. 

“Please stand up,” said the judge. 
Fatty may it please your honor —” the attorney 








ence!” thundered the judge. ‘You will rise 
addressing the court!” 

It_was necessary for another lawyer to rise and 
explain that the learned counsel v'as already 
standing. It happened that the offender was 
| extremely short. 
| In another court, only a little while ago, the 
{edge perceived among the spectators what he 

01 

I 





to be a man with a hat on. 
see a man among the spectators who fs 
wearing his hat,” said the judge. ‘He wil! remove 
at at once.” But the offending spectator kept the 
hat on. 

Then a bailiff was sent to seize the “man” —who 
turned out to be a stender woman in dark clothes, 
wearing a hat of the ordinary “Federa” type. 





—-- ee ——___— 


Material Prayers. 


HERE was no irreverence in the quaint 
| saying of a certain lad whose appearance, 
; according to Short Stories, once broke up a 
| prayer-meeting. 
| of a poorly paid pastor of a country church. 


The good man was In trouble. Sickness had 
visited his family, and it was winter. The pastor 
was in financial straits. In this extremity the 
people of the church met at the pastor's house to 
offer prayers for the recovery of the sick member 
of the family, as well as for material blessings 
upon the household. 

Once of the deacons was offering a fervent praye: 
when there came a loud, imperative, long-cor 
| thiued knocking at the door. When the door was 





boy. 

nat do you want, boy?” asked one of the 
elders. 

“I've brought pa’s prayers,” replied the lad. 

“What do you mean?” asked the elder, sharply. 
“You've brotight your pa’s prayers?” 

“Yep,” replied the boy, “I’ve brought his 
prayers. They’re out inthe wagon. 
8 bit, and we'll get 'em in.” 

Sure enough, the boy was right. Investigation 
disclosed the fact that pa‘s prayers consisted of 


Just help me 


pol 

| warm clothing and some jellies for the invalid. 
| The com any had_been ‘praying for material 
blessings for their pastor. This member had sent 
his prayers already materialized. 


—————<e>—__—_ 


A Dog’s Joke. 


NEW YORKER named Storms, who keeps 
A a ‘naturalists’ emporium,” owns a grey- 
hound that Is belleved to be a practical 
joker. The fact became known, says the New 
York Herald, when Mr. Storms—who had to keep 
the door open for air, but who didn’t want his 
live stock to wander off—had a closely woven iron 
gate, four feet high, put into the doorway. 


The greyhound never runs away, but it can very 
easily get out. One of its accomplishments {s 
jumping over the iron kate. It likes to jump just 
when people are going by. 

A woman carrying a large bundle on her head 
was frightened Into dropping it and running off, 
ith a piercing shriek, when a large greyhound 
alighted on the sidewalk right in front of her, as 
If it had dropped out of the + 

The dog seemed to join in the laughter of the 
crowd which collected, for its eyes twinkled and 
its tail wagged at a great rate. 














When the monitor Monadnock was sent to the 
eity and island of Cebu to cosperate with the | 
army in landing a force of American troops there, , 


Since then the dog has made a practice of 
starting. pedestrians by jumping the gat 
landing lightly in front of them ; and after escaping 





The meeting was at the house | 


; Opened, as It.soon was, there stood a stout farmer's | 


| potatoes, flour, bacon, corn meal, turnips, apples, . 


and | 
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into the middle of the street, to be on 
a kick or blow, it has added insult to injury b 
appearing to laugh at their discomfiture, 
‘atching the dog after one of these pranks, It 
is easy to agree with Mr, Storms that dogs like a 
joke just as a man would, and that the greyhound 
Plays its pranks out of pure fun. 
Like many other practical jokers, the greyhound 
got into trouble, or rather it has succeeded in 
Rett Ing its master into trouble with the Police. 
ir. Storms has been notified that while it Is not 
unlawiul to keep a licensed dog, or to use a wire 
gate, or for the licensed dog to leap over the 
wire gate, yet all combined, with the result of 
frightening passersby, amounts to & misdemeanor, 


t of reach of 


has 


———__+e+-—___ 


| Defeat Turned Into Victory, 


; HE Washington Post tells a story which 
| illustrates the readiness of a first-rate stump 

orator. Colonel Stark of Nebraska, a mem. 
ber of Congress, was announced to speak in 3 
certain town in Nebraska, and many people of 
his polltical faith—it is not necessary to say which 
side he was on, nor which eminent candidate he 
championed—had come in from round about to 
hear him. 

At the last moment, however, it was discovered 
that, through some lect of the local managers, 
the Opposing party Bot Possession of the onl) 
hall fn the place. In plain terms, Colonel ‘Stark 
and his intending auditors were literal 





out 
the cold; for the season was late, and it me 
impossible to hold a meeting in the open air. 


f course Colonel Stark could not think of 
permitting his opponents to have his audience. 
and he set about finding some other roomy 
warm place which would answer his purpose. 
The only thing that offered itself was a huge 
building used as the winter quarters of a circus 
and menagerie. 

In the training-shed of this establishment, there- 
fore, Colonel Stark assembled his audience, which 
was all the larger on account of the unusual 
circumstances under which it was called together, 

Colonel Stark mounted an elephant tub, and 
began his address: 

“Fellow-citizens, ladies and gentlemen —” 

Here the 1 roared, ‘*Wow-wo-0-ow!” com 
pictely drowning the orator’s voice. As soon as 

he uproar had somewhat subsided, Stark began 
again: 

“In this momentous campaign —” 

“Yap-yow-hi-yi-yi-yi!”” yelled the hyena. No 
progress was possible until this very unpleasant 
and disconcerting animal had ceased his outeries. 
Then Colonel Stark resumed: 

“TL come to speak to you in behalf —” 

Here the elephant trumpeted with majestic 
sound, and several smaller animals contributed an 
echo of considerable magnitude. When this was 
over, Colonel £tark went on: 

“In behalf or our great and glorious leader, the 
peerless statesman and matchless orator —" 

He named the leader of his party, and at once, 
powalbly set on by an exasperating how! of the 
wolf, all the animals in the building began an 
awfulclamor. The lion roared, the bears growled, 
the elephant trumpeted and the camels snorted. 
| The audience began to Imugh, and it seemed all 
{over for the speech, when , in a lull of the tumult, 

the voice of Colonel Stark ‘was once more heard: 

“At the mention of whose name even the wild 
neers Mft up their voices in a tumult of apprecia- 

ive Joy!” 

At this the audience cheered with delight and 
approbation. Having had thelr say, the animals 
thenceforth remained com paratively quiet, and the 
mecting was pronounced an overwhelming success. 








——_——~ee2—___. 


An Early Breakfast. 


HIRED girl who dreams about her work— 

A not over it—should be a treasure. The 

Wrongs of Detroit have such an one. The 

Free Presa says that the other morning at half 

past two Mrs. Wrong awakened her husband out 
of a sound sleep. 


“Henry,” she said, “Henry, did you hear that?” 

“W’a’?” asked the drowsy Henry. 

“There’s some one in the diniug-room!” 

Henry sat UP. Yes, there were doings in the 
dining-room., ‘lates were rattling. But Henry 
! was loath to investigate, and suggested it might be 
rats. 

“But it sounds like Maggie,” sald Mrs. Wrong. 

Henry laughed outright. 

' “Well. you just go and see!” commanded the 
wife. Henry understood that tone. He got up, 
lifting his feet high, and managed to reach the 
dining-room door. 

He threw it open. A bright light burst out Into 
the corridor. 
j “Agnes!” he called to his wife. “Agnes, look 
here! 
Mrs. Wrong came to her husband, and they both 
stood in the dining-room doorway and peered. 
The table was laid. All the lights were lighted. 
They heard the sizzle of the coffee-pot and the 
| teakettle in the kitchen. Then the door into the 
culluary. departinent was flung back, and into 
the dinlng-room strode a wide-eyed, staring girl, 
with no expression on her face, bearing three 
dishes ot oatmeal on a tray. 

‘When they had recovered from their amazement. 
; Mrs. Wrongcawoke Maggie, steered her back to 
bed, and locked her door. 











———<o2—__—_ 


His Grizzly. 


Te author of “Recollections of a Nonagena- 
rian” says that the gigantic sequoias, or 
denizens of the “Big Tree Grove,” in Call- 
fornia, were discovered by a hunter named Dowd, 
who was employed by a water company to procure 
meat for thelr workmen. 


One day, while Dowd was pursuing a grizzly 
bear which he had wounded, he suddenly came 
upon one of these immense trees, and was amazt 
| al the sight. He forgot his bear, and stopping in 
mid-career, he stepped back anu surveyed the 
tree. Then he walked around {t and estimated 
its height and circumference, after which he took 

his way back to camp, 

| He told the men what he had seen, but was only 
laughed at for his Munchausen story. His com- 
panions declared that the fright caused by the 
ear had disordered his vision. 

Subsequently, he induced some of the men to 
with him, ostensibly In quest of a wounded grizzly. 
Leading the way, he was soon able to int out 
the tree, and then exclaimed, “There is the grizzly 
x spoke oft’ 

te story soon spread, and the existence of the 
grove was ascertained. This has sinee become & 
| place of resort for visitors from all parts of the 
state and the land. ‘The whole area occupied by 
it is about fifty acres, and there are nearly one 
‘hundred full-grown specimens of the species. 
dwenty.of them exceed twenty-five feet in diame- 
Yr. 








——_—~e+— — 

“THE sun never sets on the British Empire,” 
said the Englishman, proudly, “Really?” Inqui f 
the American girl. ‘And at home we have such 
lovely sunsets!” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





The Wise Frogs. 
Early in the spring, with the wind on my cheek, 
1 went to the pond an old friend to seek. 
“Old Friend Frog, what's the weather like? 

Speak!” 

Then a volce responded very low and weak: 
“Still rather bleak, still rather bleak ; 
Bu-bu-bu-bl-eak, bu-bu-bu-bl-eak.” 


Later in the spring, with only just a few 
Of my frog acquaintances, I said, “How do 


you do? 

Pleasant weather this, and a very pleasant 
view, 

And isn’t that a lovely-looking sky?” “Quite 
true. 


Very pretty blue, very pretty blue; 
Bu-bu-bu-bl-ue, bu-bu-bu-bl-ue.” 


‘Warm grew the nights, and loud asa loom 

Floated all the water voices up to my room. 

“Tell me of the earth,” I whispered through 
the gloom. 

“Is it full of flowers?” 


boom, 
“Pull, full of bloom, full, full of bloom, 
Bu-bu-bu-bl-oom, bu-bu-bu-bl-oom.” * 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
——_<ee—___ 


“Don't!” 


“Don’t pull my tail!” said Kitten Black to 
Baby. 
“You think it’s fun—perhaps for you It may be; 
For me it’s most unpleasant, 
And you’re tugging hard at present— 
Don't pull my tall!” said Kitten Black to Baby. 


“Don’t pinch my ears!” said Kitten Gray to 
Baby. 

“You'd find it hurt, if you could Kitten Gray 
be. 


It stings me through and through—it 
Isn’t nice of you to do it— 
Don’t pinch my ears!” said Kitten Gray to 


Baby. 

“Don’t squeeze my ribs!” said Kitten White 
to Baby. 

“What fun can there in jamming me all day 
be? 


I don’t think you’d be pleased so 
If your little sides were squeezed so— 
Don’t squeeze my ribs!” said Kitten White to 
Baby. 
“Don’t tease us!” said the kittens all to Baby. 
“But kind and mild and gentle in your play be; 
For any pleasure that is 
Pain for a little cat is 
A pleasure which is bad for little Baby.” 
PARLIN PAGE. 


———e+- —____ 


The Cross-Town Car. 


About the streets of Boston town 

The cars go up, and the cars go down. 

Some are yellow and others are red, 

And some are 8 chocolate-brown instead ; 

But the funniest one of all, by far, 

Is the one that is marked the “Cross-Town”" 
car. 


I expect that when boys and girls are good, 

And smile and look pleasant, as children 
should, 

They may ride on the red car or ride on the 
brown, 

To look at the sights of Boston town. 

But whether the distance be near or far, 

They never ride on the “Cross-Town” car. 

But whenever a boy or girl is bad, 

And sulks in a way that is shockingly sad, 

The very best way for such to ride 

Is to pack them together side by side, 

And sulky and surly and sour as they are, 

To send them away on the “Cross-Town” car. 


SARAH CHAMBERLIN WEED. 
——— 


A Surprise Bear. 


One day, not long ago, Jimmie was sitting 
up on the gate-post, swinging his feet and 


wishing that something nice would happen, when 
very unexpectedly something did happen that 
promised to be very exciting, for down the street 
came an Italian holding a long chain, at the other 
énd of which was fastened a little, round, roly- 
poly bear,—at least it looked like a bear,—and 
Jimmie, after one quick glance, saw that “‘all the 
other boys” were with the man and the bear, and 
if you are a boy yourself, you know what Jimmie 
did. With one jump he was off the gate-post, 
and in a few seconds was in the midst of the 


crowd. 


“Hello, Jimmie!” said one of his special 
“That bear understands 
every word the man says tohim! Watch him!” 
And Jimmie watched as hard as a little boy with 
two bright eyes can watch. The bear pulled 
and tugged at the chain which held him, but at a | 
word from the Italian he would turn handsprings 
in the funniest way, walk on his hind feet, shake 
hands, and even swing on a pole when it was | 
; then felt deep down in their pockets. Fifteen 
cents is a good deal for small boys to raise, you | 


friends, excitedly. 


held in the air for him. 


Now this was all very interesting, but still it 
was not exactly wonderful to Jimmie, for he had | 
seen far more marvellous things at circuses, and 
I am sure the other boys had, too; but you will 
be as surprised as everybody else was when I (| 


They answered with a 





LirrTheE 


AND PVLLED 


AN SS ORAS A’ 


Jack HeRNER_ 

SAT INA CERNER, 

EATING Hts GIRISTMAS PIE ; 
HE PVT InN HIS THVMB 


OvT A PLVM, 
AVE BLY AMI! 


THE LAMENT OF JOHN HORNER. 
A Warning to Little Boys. 


In that far Christmas-tide when I, 
A boy disposed to brag, 

Sat in a corner eating pte 

And deemed tt mark of bravery 
A plum from tt to drag, 


I Uttle thought the torch of fame 
Was lighting then for me, 


That Mother Goose would get my name 


And print the story—to my shame 
When Ia man should be. 


tell you that the little bear, after he was tired 
tumbling around, took an old cornet out of his 
master’s hand, put it up to his mouth, and—now 
this is not a fairy story at all; it really and truly 
happened not long ago—actually played “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Jimmie and the other boys standing round 
were so astonished for a minute that they could 
not say a word; then they all with one accord 
broke into wild hoots of appreciation, and the 
little bear was so frightened at all the praise he 
received that he clung tightly to his master’s leg, 
and would not let go for all the coaxing of the 
boys and the tugging of the chain. 

“Oh, please make him do it again!” they urged ; 
but the little bear only shook his head as if he 
understood, and clung closer to his master. 

“T tell you,” said the Italian in broken Eng- 
lish, “I make him do even more great thing than 
all else for feefteen cents.” 

The boys looked at each other solemnly, and 


know, but then, a bear that could do something 


even more wonderful than play the cornet was : 


worth paying for! Their combined wealth, 
however, only amounted to ten cents. 





For age brings wisdom: I confess 
For all who’re yet to come — 
Life’s pathway every day to press 
Linked to a deed of foolishness 

Is very burdensome; 


And could I be a boy once more 
TI earnestly would try — 

Instead of doting as before — 

Another sort of hit to score 
Worth being remembered by! 


Charles Francis Saunders. 


The boys looked appealingly at the Italian, 
after they had counted the money, and the 
Italian eyed the ten pennies doubtfully. Then he 
grunted and said, “‘That’ll do,” and gave the 
little bear a quick jerk, and the small creature 
put his paws up to his head, gave his head a 
quick twist, and off it came in his hands! Yes 
it did, really, and inside the bearskin was the 


smallest, brightest, blackest-eyed little Italian, 


boy you ever saw, red in the face, and almost 
choking with exercise and suppressed laughter. 
And every one else laughed, too, when he passed 
around his bear-head for the ten pennies. 

And the boys? Well, some looked foolish and 
walked away, others said that they “knew it 


was a ‘kid’ in there all the time,” and Jimmie ; 


said, bravely, “Well, I really was dreadfully 
fooled, but it was more fun than a box of mon- 
keys, anyway.” What do you think? 

ANNE Spotrswoop Youne. 


———_~e+—___ 


AT Marjorie’s house they had been having 
Concord grapes through the fall, but with the 








Nuts to Crack. 
1 
CHARADES. 

iL 


My first is in size and in value small, 
My second a pronoun applied to us all; 
My third is a grain that is used for bread, 
my whole great things will in time be read. 


ota 


“Come, sister, do not two just now, 
But one these puzzles o’er; 
The answers—'’tis surprising how 
My earnest search they four. 


“I three last night, and thought, and thought, 
But could not find them out; 
Now if you try and guess them not, 
My whole ’twill be, no doubt.” 


Smooth spreads my first; and bright and gay 
The crowd that frolics there to-day ; 
Hark to that joyous burst! 
My second gambols on the beach, 
And talks, in everything but speech, 
And plunges in my first. 
“Lets feed him!” cry the little girls, 
With laughing eyes and dancing curls. 
“Let’s run and ask my whole 
For just a tiny piece of bread; 
Or maybe cake will do instead, 
Or spicy bun or roll.” 
Iv. 
My beautiful second, 
here lived a fair maid, 
‘Was hidden ‘neath roses 
And woodbine’s soft shade. 
The maid, with her sweetheart, oft went on 
he river 
For my first, when he vowed he would love 
her forever; 
But he had a false and a treacherous soul, 
And her poor heart was broken, and shattered 
my whole. 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(The pronoun it refers to a different word in 
each line. The word is formed by dropping 
one letter, and transposing, if necesoary,). 


1 
I went with it one day to bu: 
lt from a fancy store quite igh 
’Twas long and tedious ere I found, 
And paid it for a piece of ground 
Whereon it grew, so large and tall 
It did o’ertop the neighbors all. 
M. 
The darkening skies do it in vain, 
For to it I must go; 
Though it must bring me a new hat, 
And it be wrung with woe; 
It comes unbidden and unsought, 
As on It softly fall 
The tenor notes that sound it sweet, 
And this is all. 


3. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals and finals of the crosswords 
spell the names of two noted Americans, 4 
resident and an author, born in March. 
Concealed Crosswords. 
If Jo should find she wasn’t able 
To dance a hornpipe on the table, 
She’d caper with a Highland fling, 
And several solos, too, would sing. 
Her Uncle William's cane will do 
For shooting bears and elephants, too. 
Indeed, the child’s so brave and bold. 
She'll take a pumpkin eight years old 
And grandma's oil-can painted white 
And go down cellar late at night. 
If it should prove some future time 
She wrote for almanacs in rhyme, - 
We'd say, with smiles at her success, 
‘We knew she’d be an authoress. 


4. 
THIRTY HIDDEN ANIMALS, 


Disabled oy weak eyes, but with hand that 
doth show ease, 
Learned by practise alone, though 1 cannot 


hope Please; 

Yet I keep adding numerous touches to a 
rude, erroneous map. 

I am in kind of angry mood. Suddenly I hear 


a tap. 
I rise. ho can it be? A ringing laugh my 
fears abate. 
“Oho, Gerald!’’ I ery. 


as fate. 

Now be a very good boy. Do give help toa 
poor dunce 

You came loitering in to stay, but you must go 


“A kind friend as sure 


at once 
Unless you'll try to aid me. Well, I only wish 
you'd find 


Cape Matapan there on that map.” He said, 
“Ruth, are you blind?” 
“My eyes are bad, Gerald. I abhor searching on 
ese 


ul maps. 
And this wind, is it not terrible? 0, pardon me; 


perhaps 

You think this fine breeze bracing; but my 
patience it grieves 

Till not a vestige remains. 
leaves 

of my geography, enabling queer attempts to 


He puts my book upon the mantel, opes the door 
and says, “Good-by.” 


It makes havoc at the 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Minnow. 2. Carp, 3. Smelt. 4. Pike. 5. 





Bass. 6. Catfish. 7. Perch. 8. Sole. 9. Sardine. 
10. Salmon. 

2. 1. Household. 2. Target. Button. 4. 
Cargo. 5. Catsup. 6. Weather. ‘arthen. 3%. 


Overbearing. 
8. 1. Schumann. 2. Wagner. 3. Gltick. 4 
Flotow. 5. Chopin. 6. Bach. 7. Handel. 8. Verdi 

4, Rhythm, zephyr. - 

5. 1. Catalogue, 2. Logarithm. 3. Dialogue. + 
Epilogue. 5. Back log. 6. Monologue. 7. Log-book 
8. Prologue. 

6. 1. Paladin. 


2, Bulrush. 3. Innocence—inn. 


holidays came some white grapes. Marjorie was cents, ho sense. 


puzzled. 
gone out of style?” 


“Mamma,” said she, “have blue grapes | 


7. Zeal, weal, peal, meal, veal, seal, 
8. Wave. 





CURRENT-EVENTS| 


SURRENDER OF GENERAL CRONJE.—OD 
the night of February 15th, General Cronje 
retreated swiftly from Magersfontein eastward — 


along the Modder River. He accomplished 33 
miles without pause, but was overtaken and | 
brought to bay by the British cavalry, and on- 
the 18th was completely hemmed in. On that 


day the British attacked him, but were beaten | 


off and suffered heavily. For eight days General 
Cronje remained as in a trap between the river- 
banks near Paardeburg, with a heavy artillery 
fire pouring in upon his exposed position. On 
the morning of February 27th—which chanced | 
to be the 19th anniversary of the humiliating 
defeat of the British at Majuba Hill—he surren-_ 
dered to General Roberts, with about 4,000 men 
and 15 guns. His protracted resistance against 
a force many times larger than his own excited 
the admiration of the world. 

RELIEF OF LApysMiTu.—Meanwhile Gen- 
eral Buller was engaged in a new attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith. It was supposed that the 
task would be made comparatively easy by the 
withdrawal of Boers to assist Cronje; the Boers | 
made but a feeble resistance at Colenso and else- 
where south of the Tugela, but north of that | 
river they fought stubbornly. Although General 
Buller’s advance was slow and attended with 
incessant fighting, the entry of the British troops 
into Ladysmith was announced on March 1st. 


Tue Puerto Rican Tarirr Bint was | 


passed by the House of Representatives Febru- | 


ary 28th, by a vote of 172 to 161, after being 
amended to make the rates 15 instead of 25 per 
cent. of those in the Dingley tariff law, and to 
limit the operation of the tariff to two years. | 
The debate was largely on constitutional grounds, | 
as the imposition of any tariff differing from that 
in force in the United States involved the ques- 
tion whether the island is a part of the United 
States in a constitutional sense. The vote was 
a party one, except that six Republicans voted 
against the bill and three Democrats for it. 


THE NEW PHILIPPINE COMMISSION has 
been selected by the President. The president 
of the commission, as already 
announced, will be Judge Wil- 
liam H. Taft of Ohio. With 
him will be associated Prof. 
Dean C. Worcester of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who served 
‘on the earlier commission; 

Henry ©. Ide of Vermont, a 
well-known lawyer, who was 
formerly chief justice of Samoa ; 
Gen. Luke E. Wright of Ten- 
nessee, also a prominent lawyer; and Bernard 
Moses, professor of political economy in the 
University of California. 

Tur Gotp STANDARD BiL1L.—The com- 
mittee of conference on the gold standard bills | 
reported February 23d a new 
bill, which declares the gold 
dollar to be the standard unit 
of value; makes it the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain all forms of money 
at a parity with this standard ; 
requires him to set apart a gold 
redemption fund to the amount | 
of $150,000,000; and directs 

toxe E. want. him to sell bonds when neces- 
sary to maintain this reserve. The refunding 
features of the Senate bill and the declaration 
regarding international bimetallism are retained. 





Henny C. toe. 





Tur NoMINATING CONVENTIONS. — The 
dates of the national conventions of the chief 
political parties for the’ nomina- 
tion of candidates for President 
and Vice-President have been 
fixed. The convention of the 
People’s Party will be held at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., May 9th; 
that of the ‘ Middle-of-the- 
Road’’ Populists at Cincinnati 
on the same date; the Republi- 
can convention at Philadelphia 
June 19h; the Prohibition convention at Chi- 
cago June 27th, and the Democratic at Kansas 
City July 4th. 





BERNARD Moses. 


THE PoLiricAL ComPLicaTions in Ken- 
tucky are on the way to an adjustment by the 
courts. Anagreement has been reached by which 
both sides are to go into court on a single case. 
This will be carried to the state court of appeals, 
and after this tribunal has reached a decision 
either side may carry the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for review. 


Recent DEATHS.— William Holbrook Beard, 
an American artist, best known as a painter of 
animals.—Ilenf% D. Traill, an English essayist 
and cri Joseph Cowen, a Liberal member | 
of the British House of Commons and one of the 
most forcible orators in that body.—Richard 
Tovey, professor of English literature in Barnard 
College, and author of several volumes of poems. 
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KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


Dew Companion 
Sewing Machine, 


1900 Model, with Ball Bearings, Twin 
Spool Holder and jatest improvements, 
Sold to Companion readers for only 
$19.00. We pay all freight east of 
Colorado. Warranted for ten years, 
Descriptive Booklet free. 


PERRY MASON &CO., 
Boston, Mass, 


to any address on receipt of the 
fronts of six packages of ELecrric 
Lustre STARCH. 
















































You havea choice of either of the 
following artotype reproductions of 
famous paintings, executed in twelve 
colors and measuring 22 x 30 inches 
each: ‘* The Horse Fair,”’ by Rosa 
Bonheur, and ‘‘The Defence of 
Champigney,”” by DeTaille. 


To obtain either Picture 


insist on having your grocer send 
you Execrric Lustre Srarcu, 
blue packages rocentseach. When 
you have six send us the fronts. 
We then send the picture you 
choose, and on receipt of six more 
fronts will forward the other. All 
fronts of packages must reach us 
before August 1, 1900. 
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Execrric Lustre STARCH re- 
quires no cooking; is always ready 
for use; will not stick to the iron; 
makes linen look like new. free 
Sample sent on request, ELe&crric 
Lustre STarcH COMPANY, 

26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


Without Cost 
Co Any Address. 
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SEED ent FREE 


To get new customers to test my Seeda, I will mail my 1900 
Ontalogue, filled with ‘more bargains than ever and 8 dc Due 
Bill good ict 100 worth of Beeds for trial absolutely 
free. Allthe est Seeds, Bulbs, Planta, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, Potatoes, ete., at lowest prices. Nine’ Great 
Novelties offered without names, 1 my $50, FOR A 
NAME for cech. Many other novelties off including Gin- 
seng, the great money making plant. 20 varieties abown in 
color’ #1400 in cash Premiums offered. Don't give your 
fonder antil you eee this new catalogue, "'Y ou'li be surprised 

Sy bareae fers. Send your name on » postal for catalogoe to» 
ds; EE to all: Tell your trends to send too.” 


LLS, Box 68, Rosehill, Onondaga Co.,N.¥. | 
WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 


“*EVERY WHERE.” 
Oty, Magazine for w 














& Wesson 


Revolver. CataZogue for a Stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 

Springfield, Mass, 
159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Brave, quality, material and constru 
WD: $40 “Arlington’* $18. 50 
$50 “Oakwood” $21.50 


We belong to no trust or combine —employ no agents, 
You pay but one small profit—and our enormous cash 
sales enable us to give the best value ever offered. Illus. 
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162 W. Van Buren St., B-177, Chicago, Mls. 
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SCHOOL PENS 
™ FOR => 
Vertical 
W riting. 
Three points, fine, medium and broad. 


Will send 12 pens on receipt of 6 cents 
in stamps. Ask for No. 37 Vertical. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 


as represente 
No money in advance, 


$35 ‘Arlington’ $16.50 





wanted, 
of price, prepaid. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Pioneer Seedswoman of America 
319 6th street South Minneapolis Minn. 
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ian of Greenwich is generally accepted as the 
starting-line from which to reckon longitude and 
time all over the earth. But objections are, from 
time to time, raised against the universal adoption 
of the Greenwich meridian for such purposes. 
Recently Italian savants have emphasized these 
objections by pointing out that on the meridian 
of Greenwich clouds and bad weather are fre- 
quent, interfering with astronomical observations. 
‘They suggest that the civilized world should 
agree to adopt the meridian of Jerusalem as a 
common reference lime, because there the skies 
are elearer, and the possibility of making Pales- 
tine neutral territory would eliminate political 
Objections. a 
CAUSE OF THE GuL¥ StEEAM.—The Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has recently completed 
some very careful levelling operations which 
show that the surface of the Gulf of Mexico lies 
coor higher than that of the Atlantic 
Between the surface of the ocean at St. 
Augustine on the eastern 
| Cape shore of Florida and the 
surface of the Gulf at 
Cedar Keys on the west- 
= 2. em shore there is a mean 
difference in level of nine- 
sours tenths of a foot. This is 
considered to be sufficient 
to account for the outpouring current of the Gulf 
Stream, which, in the narrower parts of the 
Strait of Florida, touches bottom. The surplus 
of water which raises the Gulf above the level of 
the ocean is apparently received through the 







“Yocatan Channel, being driven in by the prevail- | % 


img equatorial eurrents from the east. 


EWTERYERES WITH WIRELESS TELE- 


@RaPuyY.—Some of the experiments with wire- | © 


Jess telegraph apparatus for the use of the British 
anny in South Africa are said to indicate that 
the operation of the instruments is interrupted 
by veins of iron ore in the hills. This recalls the 
recent report of the United States Naval Board 
on Marconi’s system, to the effect that communi- 
eation might be entirely interrupted when tall 
buildings with iron framework intervened 
between the transmitting and receiving stations. 


TWELVE THousaAND Fret Down FOR 
Go.p.—After the unfortunate war in South 
Africa is over, a scientific problem of much 


interest will be presented to the engineers of | 


the Transvaal gold-mines. Some of the shafts 
recently opened on the Rand are expected to go 
down 4,000 or 5,000 feet in search of gold-bearing 
veins, but in the future, Mr. John Yates says, 
fit may be necessary to descend 12,000 feet. 
That, he thinks, will be about the limit of depth 
at which men can work, because the temperature 
there will be at least 100° Fahrenheit. Other 
engineers think the shafts could be sunk several 
thousand feet lower through the adoption of 
devices for cooling the air. 


HEIGHT OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—Prof. R. 
S. Woodward, of Columbia University, in a 


recent paper shows reasons for thinking that the | 


earth’s atmosphere extends to a height varying 
with the distance from the equator. At the 
equator he estimates the height to be 26,000 
miles, which diminishes to only 17,000 miles at 
the poles. But of course, beyond a few hundred 
miles above the ground, the density of the 
atmosphere becomes so slight that its effects are 
impereeptible. es 

Cork TILEs.— Compressed cork in the form of 
tiles has made its appearance in the market. It 
is claimed that this material is admirable for 
flooring, because of its noiselessness and its 
waterproof qualities. It is also said to be 
inimical to germs. The degree of compression 
can be varied in the process of manufacture. 


Roven’s REMARKABLE BRIDeEE.—A 
bridge in the form of an aérial ferry has just been 
opened at Rouen on the river Seine. In order 
to avoid interference with shipping, it was 
determined to place no structure in the stream, 
or near its surface. Instead of a bridge im any 
of the ordinary forms, a horizontal flooring, 
sustained by steel towers and suspension cables, 
was stretched across the river at an elevation of 
167 feet. On this flooring run electrically driven 
rollers, from which is suspended, by means of 
steel ropes, a car which moves at the level of the 
wharves on the river-banks. The ear is 36 feet 
wide and 42 feet long, and is furnished, like 
a ferry-boat, with accommodations for carriages 
and foot-passengers. The ropes that carry the 
hanging-car are interlaced diagonally in such a 
manner that the support is rigid, and a swinging 
motion is avoided. 


TELEGRAPHING OVER A GLACIER. — 
Experiments made by French savants on Mont 
Blanc, last summer, showed that the ice of a 
great glacier will serve as a support for a tele- 
grapb-wire without insulation. A naked galvan- 
ized iron wire laid upon the ice transmitted 
telegraphic signals more than a mile. 


Contrast 


The difference between hard north- 
ern grown wheat and that grown else- 
where, is that one is nearly all gluten 
and the othernearly all starch. This 
is the difference between 


Cream of 
Wheat 


and other cereal foods. Cream of Wheat retains 
every element essential to the highest nutrition. 
Other foods are mostly starch, of little food 
value, and many so mixed with waste matter as 
to be definitely detrimental with prolonged use. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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» GOOD 


F erris SENSE 
Corset Waist 


No. 357, is specially designed for 
growing girls. The clasp is made of 
the most flexible steel, giving perfect 
support, without restriction. The bust 
is soft, the shoulder straps keep the 
figure erect and graceful. Every fea- 
ture of every Ferris Waist improves 
the beauty, health and comfort of the 
wearer. Send for the Ferris Book of 
living models—Free. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are 
sold by all leading retailers. Do not take 
substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Miss- 
es", soc. to $1; Children’s, 25c. to Soc. 

THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 


You Pay But a 
SINGLE PROFIT 


When you buy of us. We manufacture 
the latest style carriages, phaetons, sur- 
reys, buggies, and harness, and sell direct 
from the factory to the buyer, with buta 
single profit added to the cost of making. 
No other factory can manufacture first 
class vehicles at lower cost, nor sell to 
the dealer cheaper than we sell to you. 


Our catalogue shows more styles than you will 
see at the dealers, It accurately pictures and 
describes vehicles, harness, robes. blankets 
and all horse accessories. 

You absolutely run no risk 
when you order from it; if 
anything you buy should 
fail to satisfy you, re- 
turn it and get your 









New York, 
23ST & GAVE. 
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What will pay you better than selling 
Wall Paper to your neighbors from 
our large sample books ? 


We Want to represent us 
An Agent in every town. 


No Capital Required. No Experience Necessary. 
}) =—s« We Carry the Stock and Pay the Freight. 


No dealer can equal our line or sell 
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as low. Half the houses in your town 
will be repapered this year. Write to 2 
our nearest store for particulars, 


341 Broadway, New York. 
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Cold Water Paint. 


(WEATHERPROOF.) 


Now Speare’s Paint Man has painted 
his barn with Asbestine. Painted it a 
pleasing color that will not fade, rab nor wash 
off, for it is sun and rainproof. The barn looks 
as fine as anybody’s now and will last much longer, 
for Asbestine preserves wood from the action of 
the weather. The barn is also protected from fire. 

Gen. W. A. Clark, Neshannock Falls, Pa., told Speare’s 
Paint M. his hotel burned, Asbéstine saved his 
barn, onl distant. 

Speare’s P: int Man saved a great deal on the job, 
for Asbestine costs 75% less than lead and oil, and he 
did not have to pay for skilled labor to mix or apply the 
paint. He and his men did the work at odd jobs. 

Speare’s Paint Man has used Asbestine ‘nside on his 
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The Featherstone's 
graceful model, its 
strength and ease of 
action make it pre- 
eminently a favor- 
ite with every rider. 




































ROADSTERS, $25 





















cellar and outside on his barn, and has been greatly pleased and $35. 
with / - He will use it on his fences next. rw, 
Asbectine is “ dry. powder. Add cold water, and you have @ fire Proof 30-IN. WHEELS, $40. 
and weatherproof paint that any one can . Costs Mas much as or eatherstone Catalogue Free 
mate Comes te white for taside, ond GRICE Saris ‘outside. Ask auitherslone: Catalogue Byes: 


your dealer for it, or send for color-card * ¥,” applied sample and price-tist. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 369 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. 
74 John St.,N.Y¥.. 9 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 106 Upper Thames St., London. 


RA WE 12 1S Ih Ss : 
HE Imperial Wheel has assem- 


it 

BS bled all that capital, skill and 
integrity offer. A wheel within the 
reach of all, and which makes a 
short vacation a daily possibility. 














AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office: 48 Warren 8t., New York. 

















Send for Imperial Catalogue 


SHOWING OUR 1900 MODELS 
for $25.00, $30.00, $40.00 and $45.00. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
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' pupples. As soon as the mother dog lefi 
| nest, the bereaved mother cat crawled into {' 
nursed the puppies. Nothing loath, the pu 
| took all that came to them, and throve pr 
| fously. The cat licked them, and took ca 
; them as she would have taken care of her 


en children. 


TT Ae cee oy ce a ee ee A certain cat, the story of whose care 
price fs $1.76. year, Daymont in alvance. vouched for by Country Life, of London, ad« 
‘Twelve or Staton pages aro. often piven to ae a litter of young rabbits, and nourished 
additional pages over elg t" whieh is the nuinber | Well. This cat, according to Country Life, 
iven for,$ pte ate @ gift to the subscribers from | for that matter, very sociable and inclusive i 
ePu e likings. One year her constant companion ¥ 
ibscriptions ca: mence at any time ~ 
New in the years i ae a Bea chicken. The two ate habitually out of the ; 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | dish, and slept every night in the same nest. 
seriber airec this office. We do not request 
Agents to eStiget mnoney fee ‘Senowals, of subsorip. According to Nature Notes, a family in B 
jons. 


Possessed 4 male and a female cat which live 

, by mail, | 

POHHOMG, bor madp cia Vootoniee: Money-Drder , terms of perfect amity with all the animal 

" loney-Order. 
WHEN ere or ee chee PROGUEED, the place—dogs, chickens and what not. | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All poat- | happened that a hen which had a brood of s 
Peancated to douse {0 register letters whenever | onickens was killed accidentally. The cat, 0 
us . 
Silver should never be went through the mail. it is some two weeks before had been deprived o: 
most sure to wear a hole throug! ° nyelope | kittens, appeared to observe the predicame: 
, or else it is stolen. P ho send 7 
silver‘ta us Sn Sietter must do it on thelr own | the seven little chickens. She crawled into 
Tespoi ity. nest, and the chickens, looking for warmth, ne; 
1s.—Three weeks are required after the re- ° ’ 
men spt ot inottey by us erore, the dato ‘gp peaite your | into her warm fur, peeping gratefully. 
me on your paper, which shows to w! 
vont, ‘subscription fe pald, ear ke changed” The chickens, fed by their owner, throve 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers fectly, and every day the strange sight 
Faust.be notified by letter mens a subscribe ee presented of their following the mother cat a 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis-| the premises, as if expecting her to find {| 
continue it, as we cannot find Zour ame on our | food after the manner of a hen. 
books unleas your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our ‘books unless this is done. 

© gainst in ney to strangers “ ” 

fe tow gubscrlp ope. eenowals. of sybecriptions BEAR AND FOR BEAR. 
© Payment of moi 2 ¥ 
ompan ion Le pay! uct ’ Grizzly bears are becoming scarce tn Califo 






itis they must do Wat elt own risk still they are occasionally found in the mount: 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | and when found, their great size and stre 
boa PERRY MASON & COMPANY. make them formidable antagonists. Experiei 
The Youth’s Companion, hunters fear them accordingly, while the nc 

201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | rashly seeks an encounter. In “Sketches of 


in the Golden State,” Col. Albert 8. Evans 

rates the rash exploit of an oversanguine hun 

COUGHING. A venturesome Yankee came to Santa Bar! 

some years ago, and soon became an adep 

COUGH is a spasmodic throwing the: Pets Hearing the mczlean i 

h Oys ta of lasso’ he 22) ear, he dec 

Be ston OF alr thrOusE | to show them wat He could aa 'in Ghat eed 

m ever got a chance. 

being chiefly to expel! One day he came upon a grizzly in a favor 

phlegm collected in the | locality. He threw the lasso with skilful ; 

bronchial tubes. It is | and relned back nls trembling horse).to + 

ear an astonisher, when the reata—whic 

excited by any irritation ' giways attached to the pommel of the sadd 
of the mucous mem- | came up taut. 


brane of the respiratory tract from the vocal cords || Judge of the man’s astonishment when 
toe bes arth ied, nd Boga “a ORR asd 
This irritation may come simply from congestion | hand! e = 


or inflammation of the lining membrane of the| The hapless descendant of the Pil Fat! 


bronchial tubes, even when there {s no secretion, ; Stuck to the horse and saddle until he saw 
ic ’ slack all drawn in, and the bear and horse con 
and consequently no phlegm to be coughed up. , rapldly together. ‘Then, in a panic, he descen 


This is what Is called a dry cough; it is seen in the a ran for a tree, abandoning the horse k 
early stages of a bronchial cold, and is usually | fate. 
men, tin, 8 

succeeded by the loose cough as soon as the Fee net Tahoe him oeposite st 
inflamed mucous membrane begins to secrete. but with only one man, one horse and one b 

But a bronchial cough is by no means the only it is another story. 
one, for we often see what Is called a reflex or 
sympathetic cough arising from disturbances in 
other parts of the body. Thus we may have a “FATHER.” 
cough excited by various digestive troubles, by By Oriental custom the terms “father” 
affections of the liver, or by a disease of some | “mother” are not limited to one’s natural pare 
other organ in the abdominal cavity. but may be applied to superiors in years 

Coughing may be excited by irritation in the | wisdom, or in civil or ecclesiastical station. 
throat, at the root of the tongue, or in the nose, | fact was impressed on the mind of Rev. H. ( 
and sometimes by ear trouble. It may also arise | Trumbull by an incident in his Journey across 
from Irritation of the respiratory nerves before | desert of Sinai, as he tells us ina recent volur 
they reach the bronchial tubes, as when they are My companions in travel were two young n 
Pressed on by an aneurism or by some tumor in | neither of them a relative of mine——as my dri 
the chest or neck. Coughing may be excited by | man very well knew. When, however, in 1 
cold air striking the skin when one is dressing desert, we met a old' Arab shee throu h wi 
or undressing, or It may occur in some persons | me as the father of these youn en 
whenever the feet get wet or cold. “No, they are not my sons,” I said to the dr: 

Sometimes a cough is purely “nervous,” being | man; but’ his answer was: “That's all rij 
caused by no trouble that can be discovered in Somebody, must be father nore ale to the A 
any part of the body. A cough of this nature | idea, every party of travellers must have a leat 
will sometimes begin in a school and spread | and ‘that ihe leader of a party was called 
101 


rapidly, by force of imitation, until nearly every ofthe ans phat it oud ok petier for. 


scholar is affected. | one of them to be called my father. 
The treatment of a cough should depend upon 


its cause. When there is much secretion in the 
bronchial tubes the patient must cough or be 
suffocated, but in other cases the act is not only NOT WIND ENOUGH. 
annoying, but may even do harm by disturbing the Any one who knows by experience or reputat 
working of the heart or by interfering with other | the sort of weather which usually prevails aro: 
vital functions. Much may be done by striving to | that Promontory of west Cornwall called 
restrain the cough instead of letting it out when- ; Lizard, where in 1898 the Mohegan was wreck 
ever the tickling sensation begins. And many a; and where last year the Paris went ashore, ' 
cough which was at first involuntary and neces-' appreciate the following from one of 8. Bari 
sary, remains as a mere habit-cough long after | Gould’s books, concerning the district or pening 

















the need for it has passed. of Meneage: 
A throat-cough can often be quieted by gargling! ‘There is a single windmill In the district. * 
with water contalning common salt in solution. story goes that it was once rumored that a sec 
one was about to be constructed. The miller \ 
© concerned. He went to see the man who \ 


supposed to be responsible for the scheme. 

“I say, mate, be you goin’ to set up anot 
STRANGE ADOPTIONS. windmill >” 

“I reckon I be. You don’t object? Ther 
English and French nature periodicals have | room for more nor one.” 


lately been collecting records of instances in Oh room enough! But there mayn’t be w 
which cats have adopted strange friends or nurs- | €20Ugh to sarve us both.’ 

lings, and they find no lack of such instances. 
The cases in which cats and dogs have formed 


close friendly relations are literally too numerous ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


to mention. It really seems as if there were no | 
fe 
auimal friendship so strong and lasting as that GahGe ie oak hein 


between cats and dogs, when once it is formed. 
¥ children are given widely varying exercises in : 
It is well known that mother cats, when deprived use of English. Sometimes they copy poetry 


of their new-born progeny, will adopt puppies, 
rabbits, monkeys or almost any other tender the, blackboard, or they write letters and ansv 
young creatures which may be handy. But the The other day a “wanted” advertisement 
oa" Si i 
London Field has recorded a case for which there | peared on the board, and all the little rirls we 
was no such apparent explanation. required to hand in written applications in rep! 
A cat and a female fox-terrier, which had “WANTED: A milliner.—Apply by letter to 


brought into the world their progeny at about the | Smith, 10 Blank Street.” 


same time, deliberately swapped their young, the ‘Sree fidlth's application, promptly writt 
i 





cat taking the puppies to bring up and the dog; “DEAR Miss SMITH: I saw you want a millin 
the kittens. The exchange was satisfactory, and | I hate to trim hats. Can’t you et somebody els 
both tters were brought in good health to the | Please let me know at once. “EpiTH JONES.’ 
weanable stage. Nobody ever knew what led to 
such abnormal conduct. 

A somewhat similar case is recorded from Halle, MIXED TRIBUTE. 
Germany. A houscholder there, having a female 
cat and a female dog with families of young, felt ; Sharh eee an Tein 
that his house was in danger of becoming a sort to bring a smile to the face of the reader: 
of Noah’s Ark, and took away and drowned all 3 


the kittens. The puppies found favor in his eyes. | , FO the memory of Ann Sophia and Julia Hattie, | x oe 
Deprived of her little ones, the cat began to his, ora: wee ns. Routine ney thele ro AL FAST COLOR EYELET co Boston, M 
“spell” the female dog in taking care of the Eome pleasant. 
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-begun to collect sticks for a fire, 


MARCH 15, 1900. 





Taming a ‘‘Ground-Hog.”’ 


During the very height of the high-water year 
of 1892 I was in Missouri, floating down Current 
River, in charge of a surveying party. In my 
“bateau” was packed our camp outfit, tent, 
camip-stools, folding-bed, sheet-iron stove, mess- 
box and another larger box for note-books, maps 
and geological specimens. My boatman sat in 
the stern, guiding the boat with his paddle. I 
sat in the bow, with a field-glass, watching the 
rocks as we floated by. 

‘Whenever I wanted to land, there was always 
a grumbling protest from “Newt,” the boatman: 
“Er course yer don't 
know nothin’ ‘bout 
boatin’, er yer would 
not ask me ter lan’ in 
sech er place.’’ 

We had just pushed 
out from one of these 
landings, when below 
us, in the broad, swift 
river, I saw a small 
animal swimming. 
“What kind of an an- 
imal is that, Newt?” 
T asked. 

“Dunno. 
reckon.” 

‘Whatever the ani- 
mal might be, it was 
evidently very tired. 

It had doubtless 
underrated the swift- 
ness of the current, 
but now in midstream, 
to go back was as 
hard as to go forward. 
The poor creature was almost exhausted, and as 
our boat swept nearer he turned toward us, 
probably taking us for drift, upon which he could 
climb and rest. 

As we neared the animal, I took our spare 
paddle to give him a boost aboard, and so dis- 


Fox, I 





OFFERING CORN PONE. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


our dinner. When our corn pone was dohe and 
our coffee cooked, we began to eat. 

Poor ground-hog sat and looked at us. Evi- 
dently life was getting to be a puzzle to him. 
I broke off a piece of corn pone, put it on the 
end of a sharp stick and held it out to him. 

He tok this for another challenge and sprang 
at it. Then he smelled of it. The smell pleased 
him. Tle tasted it; it was good, and he ate it. 

The next time the stick came toward him, he 


; did not even show his teeth. His nose worked. 


Yes, it was more corn pone and he was hungry. 
So he ate that. Again and again we gave him 
small pieces, till, having taken dinner with us, 
he evidently felt like an Arab who has eaten 
salt with a traveller. 

We put our “kitchen’’ back into the box, and 
the box back in the boat. The ground-hog’s 
eyes had lost their snap. Only when we came 
too near or seemed to threaten, did the old look 
come back. Even then, it seemed to me as if 
his hairy little countenance revealed an inward 
struggle; a struggle between hereditary fear and 
a consciousness of 
having received cour- 
tesy when he had 
expected to be forced 
to fight for life. 

When, at length, we 
were ready to resume 
our journey and both 
of us started toward 
the boat, the ground- | 
hog followed us. Had 
we not been quick, | 
he would have climbed 
into the boat, too. It 
seemed hard to leave | 


best thing we could 
do for him. The last 
we saw of him, as we 
turned a bend in the 
river, was that he was 
sitting at the roots of 
the tree where we had 
eaten our dinner. 
“Queer!” said Newt. 
“Never knowed it to fail. Get a wild, dumb 
critter ter eat from yer and he'll foller yer, every 
time.” 
I have often, since then, found this true, and, 
with the smaller wild animals I have often 
experimented. With larger animals, as bears, 


covered unexpected tenderness in Newt, who! for instance, I never take any chances. _ Dead 


said: ‘‘Say, colonel, don’t go fer ter kill the poor 


* beast! He is having a hard time.” 


I said nothing in reply, but dipped the paddle 
under the voyager, and “flop!"’ landed him on 
top of our mess-box. 

“Ground-hog, as I’m alive!’ said Newt. 
“Didn’t ‘low they ‘uns could swim, but that’s 
plumb settled now.’” 


bears are always easy to get along with. 
FRANK L, Nason, 


——_~+ 





Lawton’s Self-Exposure. 


Although the late General Lawton was very 
careful that his soldiers should not be exposed to | 


“Woodchuck,”” I said to myself; but as I’ unnecessary danger, he was singularly insensible 


didn’t want any argument with Newt, I did 
not utter the correct name aloud. 


| to personal danger himself. This contradiction | 


| in his habit gave rise to many curious scenes, not 


Woodchuck or ground-hog, little cared the | at all without their grimly amusing character. 


poor, shivering beast what we called him. He 
had climbed on that queer drift for rest, and 
thereon had found two hereditary foes. 

Our mess-box was in the middle of the boat. 
I sat in the bow, Newt in the stern. The poor 
beast sat crosswise of the boat, and his head 
oscillated from bow to stern; first his black, 
shining eyes were on me, the next second on 
Newt. He had a mortal enemy, so he evidently 
thought, on the right and on the left. But the 
river was cold, he was tired and chilled, and the 
sun felt so good! Then, too, he had as much 
right on that drift as any one. Poor, little, 
brave brute, with lots of fight in him and no 
surrender! 

Newt rapped on his end of the mess-box. 
Quick as a flash, the ground-hog turned. Tis 
little ears were laid back, his teeth were bared 
and his eyes fairly flashed. Every muscle was 
tense and ready to repel attack. 

Then I rapped on my end of the box. Around 
he flashed at me. I pushed a soft wood pole to 
him; he seized it in his teeth, and how the chips 
flew! We found that he was suspicious and 
easily fretted, and so we left him alone. I gave 
my attention to my work and Newt resumed 
his. Only when we made a sudden move, the 
tattle of claws and chatter of teeth reminded us 
of our guest. 

At noon we hauled our boat ashore near a 
pile of driftwood. Having made it fast, I had 
when I heard 
a shout from Newt. The ground-hog was com- 
bative on the mess-box. “He ‘lows thet thet air 
grub-box is his’n,’”’ said Newt, which was quite 
obviously true. If Newt caught at one of the 
handles, a pair of shining eyes threatened and a 
set of clashing teeth did more. If we both made 
a pass for the handles, the little animal rushed 
from end to end of the box, menacing our hands. 

I took upa paddle and shoved the blade toward 
the ground-hog. In an instant he was at it, 
tooth and claw, and the next instant he was 
sprawling on the sand, a much disgusted ground- 
hog. Newt and I seized the box and started up 
the bank with it. 

To our surprise, the ground-hog was following 
the box, and we soon found that the little 
creature was determined to get on it again, 
while we were equally determined to have 
dimer, So while I held off the ground-hog with 
the paddle, Newt opened the box and got out 














Those who have seen him on the firing-line | 


have been well accustomed to hear him say to | 


the men, keeping careful track meantime of their 
whereabouts, ‘“‘Take cover, men!” ‘Look out 
there, boys!’’ 
But the general himself, all this time, was not 
“being careful” at all. 

On the night march after Caney, Lawton him- | 
self was fired upon while riding, at the head of 
his command, through the jungle on the road 
from Caney to San Juan, and not more than two 
miles from San Juan hill. It was on the right 
of the established position and indicated a 
bility of an ambush, although undoubt fy the 
shots came from sharpshooters or guerrillas, 
The general halted the whole column, and the 
march, after some delay, proceeded by another 
and very much longer Toute to San uan hill. 
General Lawton onauly, had no fear for himself ; 
but he had no notion of being lured into a trap, 
nor of unnecessarily risking the lives of his men. 

In the Philippines Lawton was once standing 
on the top of a rice-dike in a shower of bullets. 
A young lieutenant followed his example. 

Get down, there! 
dered the general; whereupon the young officer 
ventured the remark, as he stepped back : 

“How about yourself, general?” 

ia general was silent for a moment, and then 

Sale : 











in old fool, and you know tha 





the wor 
But he did not get down off the dike. 
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Crushing a Contributor. 


Although editors are often tempted to admin- | 
ister reproof to writers, they generally refrain ; but 
a correspondent of Boston Ides, speaking of a 
New York literary man, recalls a time when an | 
editor yielded to temptation. 


The New Yorker is now an editor himself, 
but in his youth he was particularly desirous to 
be known a poet, On one oceasion, having 
concocted some very florid. verses, he sent them 
to the Dublin Nation, edited by the gentleman 
who is now known as Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M. P. 
“The accompanying poem,” said the youth in 
his explanatory letter, “embodies the lofty ideals 
and noble aspirations and the secret yearnings of 
a boy of sixteen whose enthusiastic nature has 
not been contaminated nor d ded by contact 
with the common herd of daily v 

By return mail he received the poem and a 
brief note from Mr. Sullivan, which read; 

“A boy of sixteen has only his years as an 
excuse for writing such rot."" 

And now that he has gained years and wisdom, 
the New York man is convinced that Mr. 
Sullivan told him a wholesome truth. 




















him, but it was the) 


“Be careful there, you men!’’ | 


Don’t be a fool!” thun- | 


ang, men to learn tele; Se 


WANTE! 5 Young, me . We Whiteman: Chi 


MY SITUATION | 


with the Boston & Maine R. K. was obtained for me by 

Burdett: College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
 Abaerson. Lyng. to BURDETT 

GSLEEGE, ot Washington St, Boston, for prospectus. 


PEEP 0’ DAY POULTRY |} 
es SPECIALTIES. 


rooders that have made 
fess best and most ‘widely 
used. Our latest is the Junior 
Brooder for 50 Chickens. Price $6. 

Portable Poultry-House; a 
good all-the-year-round home for 
« dozen hens. made and 
painted. Biitppedt in sections, easily 
put together. Price, $14. 

1900 Hlustrated Catalogue of Peep O° 
Day. Specialties, includin Treatise 
st on Chicken-Raising, sent 
EGGS & we co tine flock of thoro bred 

Wyandottes, large, guard ward, 
prowmene toraxtd layers, 13 eggs, ® 
| E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, eee oe Mass. 


SELL 12 of our Roman 
Gold Scarf Pins at 10 
cents each, and as a reward 
we will give you one of 
these old-filled Brooches 
set with a beautiful Bril- 
liant, or your choice of 
many other articles. Pins 
and Premium will be for- 
warded, prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of aba i you wish 
to work for us, send your address with 10 cents 
| and we will mail you'a sample to show quality; 
then you can sell the Pins and remit the amount 
to us with your order. 

We can furnish the 12 Pins in different designs 


graphy. 





















illustrating Watches, Bracelets, Purses, Rings, | 
Etc., sent with your order 


eT MANUPACTURING COMPANY, 
x 5. 


Lock ‘orth Attleboro, Mass. 


ARARAAAAY 


HEADACHE 


sg 
When a dealer tries to induce you to 
buy ‘‘something else just as good,”’ he is 






looking out for his interests, not yours. 
He knows there is NOTHING so good as 


NERVEASE 


It cures a headache in § minutes. Emi- 


nent physicians pronounce Nervease to be 
the most valuable discovery of the age. 
25 CENTS PER BOX. 


FIVE BOXES, $1.00. 


Sample size, 10 cts. Sold by all dealers, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Until March 31st we will send 
one 10c, package free to any 
address on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


NERVEASE CO., Boston. 
PARR AR A A 





| 
See 























“WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


545 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 








The Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. 








in the World, 
ADELINA 


PATTI 


«» PRAISES THE .. 


pepe ed The Greatest “§ 





the World, 


R. WARREN’S 


WILD CHERRY and 
SARSAPARILLA 


TROCHES. 


No other medicine has ever received en. 
ts, 








‘Kar L 
ner, and over 600 New E nd Clergymen. 





Greatest Medicine in bts 
$ 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 
AMERICAN MEDICINE 





, Manchester, N. H. 





Ann 





| (all same quality), if desired. Our Premium List, | ? 
st 





























Ill. 
Ing School STAMESERS 2 a ifeinon Se Boston, 


» Just After Shaving | 


is the advantageous 
time to take pre-- | 
cautions against 
Pimples, 
Blackheads 
and other 
skin af- 
fections 
which if 
left un- 
corrected 
cause 
such dis- 
figurement 
and often 
extreme 
annoyance 
and suffering. 


ROYAL PEARL 


used after shaving Cures and Prevents Pim- 
ples, Eradicates Blackheads. 


A BAD CASE. 


Spent nearly all his wages for doctors and 
medicines. Tried many, but received no 
benefit. Specialist did him no good. Neck 
-was a mass of sores. Had not been able to 
shave for weeks, Used Royal Pearl with 
such great benefit that it was the taik of all | 
tie friends. 

“have suffered for years with Pimples and 
Blackheads. My face has been a sight to behold. 
Doctors and medicines gave me but little benefit. 

I was treated by a noted specialist, but without 
any relief. Recently I have been using Royal 
Pearl and am cured, It has made such a change 
in my looks that my friends have all been to call 
on me and see for themselves the wonderful 
results.” —H. M. MACCAUSLAND, 34 Pleasant St., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Small Bottle sent FREE. 


Koval Pearl is sold by leading dealers gener- 
ait, | B0e. per bottle. you sail to find wt adise 
us, dnd we will see that you are supplies 


THE H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 





WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 diffe 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three oe 
poisons as a part . 
of their coating, viz.: mtd 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
‘Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Pamphlet of vital int 
FR 















Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. 


New York. Boston. Chicag 


Perfect Remedy. It is an 
arrests decay, 1S healthful to the teeth 
and gums. Highly recommended by 


The only Iseplic 





leading Dentists All druggists 
15c. or by mail upon recei { price 
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The Word 









Author Petersilea’s Method for Piano Forte, says : 


“* Having long known the McPuaIL Pianos as among 
the finest in the United States, and also having tested them 
hy myself, I pronounce them in all respects equal to the best 
i] that have ever come under my observation, either in 

is a guarantee of 


CPHAI |X 
anil uality. 
PIANO 5 = = \ an Your Qu Carries a J of 






























Rubber Goods 











PHAIL embod: 
the possibilit 
the Upright Piano." 
Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
. lera, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 
For Sixty-One Years si Pillows, Frictional ‘Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, etc. 
Made on Honor—Sold on Merit Our Pamphlet, Worth Reading,” Mailed Free. 


THE TYER RUBBER CO., **sors "daca si stamens Street 
Our Handsome Mustrated Catalogue K, Free. 


SEND FOR IT. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


(Opposite Hollis Street.) 784 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


































“Always Ready and Always Good.” 


Gorton’s prepared Fish Balls are delicious at all times and all places. 
They are good for breakfast, good for lunch, and good for dinner. 
They are nice to have in the house and nice to put in the lunch basket. 
They are made from the very best codfish 

and sound, perfect potatoes, and packed six in 

each can. 

We also put up’ Boneless Fish Cake in 
packages. 

Have your grocer bring you a stock of 

“Gorton’s” Fish Foods and keep them in 

the house. 




















Regardless of price it is impossible for you to buy a heater that 
will last longer and give better results than the Dighton Furnace. 








eo e 




































It has It gives 
GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS %%,10.centa, per can. it every | 7 Rooms . greatest 
them, send us $1.15, and get 10 cans, by express prepaid. improve- 9 Rooms 5 heat 
t th: | 
ment net | PIPING, REGISTERS, ETC., | "°™ ‘st 
improves. fuel. 






ALL COMPLETE. - 





Sd 
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If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us fora price on a new DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


Write for Catalogue. DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 






MINARD’S | Cures Bruises. 


6 Large Bottles, 25c. Six times the size, $1. 
“KING OF PAI 


YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
MINTS 
: y MINARD LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston. 







TRIAL BOTTLE FREE for 4 cents in 












saves the operator 
time and patience. 
It is a simple in- 















Ladies and 























Gentlemen. vention, yet it isa 
useful one. No per- 
won son who has used 


one would wish to 
do without it. 

The cut illustrates it winding the 
bobbin while the machine is actually 
sewing at the same time. 

With other machines, in order to 
wind the bobbin, 
‘the operator is 
obliged to unthread 
the needle and stop 
sewing—not so 
with this. 

The Twin Spool 
Holder is our own 
invention. 

No other Sewing 
Machine has it. 


BALL BEARINGS. 


. The other great improvement on the New Companion Sewing Machine 
& is its system of Ball Bearings. The balls, the same as used on high-grade 
~. bicycles, are made from finest grade of tool-steel, and should last a lifetime. 


“THe Jewel for young gentle- 

men and the Little Jewel 
for young ladies are the two best 
low-priced Watches ever made. 
They have a genuine Duplex 
Movement, an Enamelled Dial, a 
Nickel Silver Case, and are Stem- 
Winding and Stem-Setting. The 
cases of these Watches are beau- 
tifully engraved. The color close- 
~ ly resembles silver and will retain 
its brightness indefinitely. 
























THE LITTLE JEWEL. 






It is only by making these Watches in lots 
of many thousands that we are able to offer 
our subscribers this untivalled Premium. 
Each Watch is packed in a sateen-lined case. 
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The JEWEL WATCH 
given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new 
subscription and 60 cents 
extra, postage included. 
Sold for $2.50. | post-paid. 
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We Pay the Freight. 


On receipt of price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, FREIGHT PAID, at 
any railroad freight office in New England. We also allow fifteen days’ trial, 
and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the full 
amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every machine for ten years. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The LITTLE JEWEL 
WATCH given only to 
zz Companion subscribers 
& for one new subscription 
= and 80 cents extra, post- 
age included. Sold for 


@ $3.50, post-paid. THE JEWEL. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Hon. William P. Frye, 


President pro tempore of the United States Senate. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


PHOTO BY PRINCE, WASHINGTON, 








New England and Other Matters. | 


Our cover page pictures Hon. William 
P. Frye, Senator from Maine, who has been the ' 
president pro tempore of the Senate since early 
in 1896. 

Senator Frye was born at Lewiston, Maine, in 
1831, was graduated from Bowdoin College in ‘ 
the class of 1850, studied and practised law, and 
began his political career as a member of the 
state legislature in 1861. He served as a repre- 
sentative in the Forty-second and five succeeding 
Congresses, from the district which was after- 
ward so ably represented by Mr. Dingley, and 
was elected to the Senate to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Blaine’s appointment as Secretary 
of State. Senator Frye took his seat in 1881 and 
was reélected in 1883, in 1888, and again in 1895, 
at the last election receiving every vote, with 
one exception, in both branches of the Maine 
Legislature. 

It will be remembered that Senator Frye was 
one of the representatives of the United States 
on the commission which, in 1898, signed the 
treaty of peace with Spain. 

Electric wires caused only five fires in the 
state of Maine during the year 1899. Lightning | 
caused two hundred and eighty-nine tires, which | 
did damage amounting to more than ane hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand dollars. In most 
modern buildings, electric wires are pretty care- 
fully covered. Unfortunately no inventor has | 
yet discovered a way to confine a flash of light- | 
ning in an iron pipe. 





a | 
The first woman editor is a historical | 
personage hard to identify. Connecticut papers | 
have been trying to discover who was the first 
woman editor in this country; and the Hartford ! 
Courant, which was established in 1764, has 
proudly presented the name of “the Widow 
Watson.”” In 1777 the widow owned and edited 
and managed the Courant ; and although after 
a year or two she married a prominent citizen | 
whom she may have permitted to potter around 
the office a little, the Courant affirms that she 
still “holds the record.” 


——~+e>—___ 


Corralling the Sheep. 


In Australia, where sheep are kept in large 
numbers, the season when lambs are little is one , 
of great anxiety, for then the flocks must be 
herded at night, on account of wild dogs and 
coyotes. | 

Even then, however, the necessary labor would 
be much lightened if only the ewes would show 
a spark of intelligence. Morley Roberts says 
that he has often tried to drive home a dozen 
ewes with their babies, and has felt that when | 
the corral was but half a mile away, his labor 
was just beginning. 

«The ewe on the left suddenly appears to have 
her tail where her head ought to be, and her 
lamb totters after her. When I have turned her, 
i discover that all those on the right have reversed 
front; and when I turn quickly, to set matters 
straight, the hindmost ewe hurries on; the last 
lamb is thus left alone, and the next one has a 
ewe by its side which is not its mother. 

“The deserted lamb bleats loudly, and all the | 
ewes turn round in great anxiety, and perhaps | 
two or three run back, their lambs bleating pite- 
ously for them to return. By and by the ewe | 
who has the little stranger by her side turns to 
smell it, and for a moment looks suspicious. 
When a second sniff has converted her dread 
suspicion into a certainty, she butts the poor little 
staggering wretch over, and scurries fearfully 
from one to another, knocking half of them | 
down. 

““A general stampede follows, and suddenly the | 
ewes are all together and the lambs by themselves. 
Then what a babel! The agonized mothers 
hurry up and dash into the bleating band, smell 
and butt over one after another in frantic anxiety, | 
and then subside into their customary demeanor | 
as each finds her own. There is peace once more, 
but by this time the sun has disappeared, and the 
corral is nearly as far off as it was at first. 

“When, after repeated disasters, we actually | 
reach it, all the ewes get in, while the lambs stay 
out. On getting the lambs in, the ewes are out. 
When I think [ am on the voint of getting them 
all in, one ewe will stay out with the wrong lamb, 
which she knocks sprawling. Then she rushes 
half adozen times round the corral, without seeing 
the entrance. 

“ Meanwhile. the lamb finds its mother, although 
the fence is between them, and makes agonized 
efforts to get through a hole altogether too small, 
while the mother eyes it from within in the last 
stage of fear. 

“And this is again and again repeated, until the 
lambs know their mothers and the sheep have | 
become accustomed to be nightly corralled.” | 
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‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Greatest 


-108 In-China etc.5c. | 
‘500 games, tricks, paper 3 ‘Realm, 











TO ALL BOYS sell sane from our ap- 
proval sheets, 50% commis- 
a pend S190 Be evenue Stamp (used) Free. | 

eit MP CC MBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





| WASHFORYOU TABLETS. Siinpte package 10 
Cents by mail. Boy and Girl Agents Wanted. 
CLOVER NOVELTY CO., P.O. Box 1184, BOSTON, 


_EGCS FOR HATCHING. 


Wyandottes, all varieties, Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, R. T. Reds, Butt Leghorns, Orpingtons, Blue 
neonas. My’ stock 
is Al,and up-to-date. Won nearly 200 premiums last 
season. Stock for sale at all time Send Stamp for 
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MY SITUATION. 


with Fowle, Hibbard & Co. was obtained for me by 
Hebecen College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
ebecca, 





Write to BURD: 
Boston, for prospectus. 


ers, Winchester. 
Vashington St 


If Your Grocer hasn't 
Tl send full- 


Gelatine and Tapioca sent for 2-ct. stamp. | 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, ORANGE, MABB, 
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BOYS AND GIRLS! 


We will give you a Brownie Kodak, man- 
ufactured by the Eastman Camera Co., 
which is a guarantee of its excellence, for 
selling 24 of our Roman Gold Scarf Pins 
at ro cents cach. We will send 12 different 
designs if desired. (All same finish and 
quality.) If you wish to work for us, send 
To cents for sample pin, showing quality 
and design, and we will also send you our 
Illustrated’ Premium List, showing pre- 
miums for selling a smaller number of Pins. 

Write for sample to-day. 


SWIFT MANUFACTURING CO., 
400 Broadway, North Attleboro, Mass. 


| 
nd Samples of Minute § | 
$ 
3 
; 
‘ 
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‘ 
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BOILED UP LUE’S SYSTEM: 














meaus of Glynn's Herculean Tablets. 





tablets taken every day, one after each 
meal, will put you ¢ 

Order of your drt cents a box 
and you can get your money back if they 
do not prove satisfactory 


Sample and Booklet Sent Free by mail. 
W. B. GLYNN, Mfg. Pharmacist, 


Saxtons K , Vt. 





Fine Fabrics 



















Renovated Fading. 
Cleaned without | Shrinking. 
Improved _ Injury. 


“Priscilla” Compound 


is panticularly recom- 
4 mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 
Woollen Goods, Fine 
Blankets, Old Laces, Re- 
naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
All Linens, Silk or Wool 
Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
tains, Infants’ Flannels 
and all tine and delicate 
Fabrics. 

It improves faded colors, 
gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
bleach to Linens. 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 


od a 
“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 

have it send us 25 cts. for a !4-Ib. box. 

FREE “The Story of Priscilla." after 

Longfellow. giving complete details. 
of how to care for Fine Fabrics. Art Needle- 


work, Flannels, c.. together with our 
Cataloguegt use ul Embroldery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. co, 
41-43 Hinsley Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders. Embroidery Sets and Novelties. 
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Singer 
in the World, 


ADELINA 


PATTI 


- PRAISES THE .. 


Greatest Medicine in 
the World, 


R. WARREN’S 


WILD CHERRY and 
SARSAPARILLA 


TROCHES- 






her medi 





Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 
AMERICAN MEDICINE CO., Manchester, N. H, 
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COFFEE ROASTERS 
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HIS is the exact size of the Sample Can 

of our RED CROSS COFFEE (Steril- 

= ized) which we are sending out abso- 

lutely free. If you haven't already tried 

it, write us for this Sample Can. RED CROSS 

COFFEE is the only coffee that is sterilized; | 
but it is not coffee sterilized, it is FINE coffee 
sterilized. The bean is selected from the 
world’s finest plantations. Blended by a col- 
fee expert. It is roasted and ground and 

packed in 1-Ib. air-tight sealed tins, 


C. A. CROSS & CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 












‘ 
‘ 
' A few of the many dealers handling this brand: 
$ 
PROF. GRADY, Principal, +|] W.C. McKAY, Calais, Maine. 
; $ P. DONLON & CO., Ayer, Mass. 
Boston Stammerers Inst ¢ GEO. F. KINGSBURY, Ayer, Mass. 
"S [|] a.G. PARKER & SON, Pownal, Vt. 
41 Tremont Street. ; J. W. BREED, Lynn, Mass. 
Why go through life stammering ¢ A. W. BEARBORN, Lynn, Mass. 
when you can be cured? They speak ; F, LAWSON, Chelsea, Mass. 
for themselves, do the testimonials } HL ATTARIAN; Bostan, Mises: 
ontained in o free prospectus. ¢ MiP) FIMON TORN, Boston ie 
Call or write. Fstablished 30 years. {|| J: RB: YEATON & CO., Portsmouth, N. H. 





A good thing. Rub it in. 


storing lame backs, sore muscles, swollen joints, and relieving sprains 

and aches and all sorts of distress from stiff necks to tired, swollen 
feet. During these years it has seen the short day of scores of lotions 
which have  Fisappointed the users, and after a little season, have found 
the oblivion they deserved, but Minard’s Still Heals and grows 
stronger in favor each year. ‘Look on the shelves of New England closets 
and you will find Minard’s Liniment there with the few time-tried and 
trusted household remedies that are always on hand. 


A Large Bottle, 25 Cents. 


At all druggists, and when you get it, you have more than a large 
antity of some newly exploited cure- -all. Every bottle of Minard’s 

Liniment i is a generous value of a proven remedy, and an old friend 
that can be trusted. A large sample Bille sent Free for a 2-cent stamp. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. COMPANY, BOSTON. 


FRE FREE. 


F°: fifty years Minard’s Liniment has been busy healing and re- 


Write us for a package of 
Blotters which we send 


Boston, Mass., March 22, 


1900. 


Vo.ume 74. 
31.75 a YEAR. 


Numper 12. 
Stncte Cortes 5 Cents. 





BELIEVE Ill run 
away!” I was on my 
knees by Miss Cross- 
ley’s trunk, helping 
her pack. 

“Oh, my dear!’”’ 
cried Miss Crossley in gentle protest. 

“I think it would be perfectly right for me 
to do it,’”’ I wenton. My head was in the trunk 
and Miss Crossley could not see the tears in 
my eyes. “Here I’ve lived with Miss Bean 
for more than three years and worked from 
morning till night, and now, when I’ve got this 
chance to go to school, when you’ll take me, 
she won’t let me go.’’ 

“Perhaps she knows best,” suggested Miss 
Crossley’s even tones. 

“I never complained before,’—I hardly 
heeded the interruption, — 
If Miss Bean said she couldn’t spare me, or 
that she was fond of me, or anything like that, 
it would be different; but she just says that 
I’ve got high notions, and to earn my living 
by housework is a good, respectable way. But 
O Miss Crossley, it isn’t my way, it really 
isn’t!”’ I turned about from the trunk, and 
gazed up at Miss Crossley with wet eyes. 

“There, there,” murmured the little woman, 
although she herself looked distressed, ‘don’t 





you worry! The Lord will bring it all out , 


Tight, somehow.” 

“It doesn’t seem as if anything had been 
brought out right for me, so far!” I said 
recklessly, rising and going to the spare-room 
closet, from which I brought a load of dresses 
toward the trunk. “Oh, I didn’t mean that!” 
I cried, catching sight of her shocked face. 
“‘But it does seem as if, with my father and 
mother and everybody gone, and no outlook 
but scrubbing and dish-washing, and nobody 
really loving me and nothing—why, I just 
have to believe in God, not because of anything 
He’s done, but just in spite of everything.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Miss Crossley, simply, 
“‘that is the best way to believe.” 

“Don’t you think if you asked Miss Bean 
once more she might let me go?” 

“Tl try,” responded Miss Crossley, 
iantly. 

- But she could not change Miss Bean’s 
adamantine resolve that I should not go to 
school, although Miss Crossley declared I 


val- 


might go to the seminary where she was a | 


teacher, and pay for my tuition by housework. 
Miss Crossley was a second cousin of Miss 
Bean, and had come to board here for the 
summer. 
whom I had lived since my mother’s death, 
three years before. She was an irreproachable 
housekeeper, and considered housekeeping the 
highest vocation of woman. I had learned 
ber system well; but when I looked forward 
to my future, and saw myself earning my 
living by hiring out to the various families 
about, I rebelled, not merely because such 
work was poorly paid and little appreciated, 
or because I felt myself at all above it, but 


because I knew I was made for something | 
else. In me was born a thirst for knowledge | 
and a passion for books. And I felt sure that ! 


“but it isn’t right. | 


Miss Bean was the woman with ' 


| 1 could teach. Hadn’t I practised on the 
| younger children while at school, and wasn’t 


of any? 
Miss Crossley had become interested in my 
ambitions this summer, and she and I felt that 


Miss Bean would listen to none of our 
| protests. It was the most ridiculous thing 
in the world for me to want to go to school — 
a great girl like me! I had a good home, and | 
what more could I ask? 

So that Friday afternoon I watched kind 
Miss Crossley drive away without me. I 


hopes which I had long fostered, seemed to die 
out now. I had not that reckless courage 
which is always sure of its own plan. I was 
not one who could make opportunity — I could 
| Only take advantage of it. And there was so 
little opportunity of any sort in my life! 

“Don’t stand moping there, Sarah!” called 
Miss Bean’s sharp voice. ‘Come up-stairs and 
help set the spare room to rights.’’ 

I went up to the big spare room, opened the 
windows and took the sheets from the bed, 
while Miss Bean aired the closet and emptied 
the bureau drawers. An onlooker might have 


Crossley, had been staying there. 

I stumbled blindly about the room, and was 
brought to my senses by an exclamation from 
Miss Bean: “Lawful heart! What on earth’s 
become of my black silk poplin ?’’ 

“I don’t know,” I said, blankly. 

“Well, I hung it up here after I wore it last 
Sunday. I did think Susanna Crossley could 


taken it with her, do you ?” 

I stared at Miss Bean with parted lips. 
“I guess she has,” I managed to say at last. 

“Well, don’t stand gaping there! 
look in my clothes-press.”” 

I flew to Miss Bean’s room and searched her 
closet. 

“Tt isn’t there!’’ I cried, returning breath- 
lessly. 

“Tf that isn’t exactly like Susanna Crossley! 
That’s what comes of book-learning! Don’t 
| know her own clothes! 
like to be, I s’pose!”” 

; “I guess it’s my fault, anyway,” I admitted 
boldly. ‘I helped her pack her trunk.” 

| “And you didn’t know my silk poplin that 
| I’ve worn to church every Sunday since you’ve 
been here?” 

I gasped! How stupid I had been! Not 
|to know the gown that had been flaunted 
before my eyes and up that church aisle at 
least one hundred and fifty times! The power 
of preservation in Miss Bean’s gowns was 
only surpassed by that of the Egyptian 
! mummies. 


Bean, irritably. ‘How can I go to church 
without my dress, and how am I going to get 
it before Sunday?” 
“Why, the train hasn’t gone!” I cried. 
go after it; maybe I can stop her.” 
“Maybe you can!’ exclaimed Miss Bean. 








‘‘1 ARREST YOU IN THE NAME OF THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


my Sunday-school class the wisest and quietest ' 


my sphere of labor was not housework. But | 


waved to her heroically as she vanished. The | 


imagined that a tramp, instead of dainty Miss | 


give me one nail. You don’t suppose she’s | 


Go and | 


That’s the sort you’d, 


“Well, what am I going to do?” cried Miss | 


“Run across lots. She had lots of time to 
check her trunk. She didn’t expect I’d clear 
out the spare room so soon.” A grim smile 
played about Miss Bean's thin lips. “Run 
| just as fast as you can!” 

I was down-stairs and out-of-doors in a 
moment. Putting on my old straw hat as I 
| ran, I hurried through the orchard, across the 
road, and then along the woodland path of a 
little grove near the station. I heard the train 
|now. I ran faster; the blood flew into my 
face and eyes; my ears were throbbing. Then | 
I saw the train; it was in the station. There 
was Miss Crossley, just getting on. I shouted, 
but I had no voice. I made one last effort as 
I sprang upon the platform of the station, 
but nobody heard me. The trunk was 
tumbled into the baggage-car. The engine 
gave a puff, the bell rang, and the last car, 
almost beneath my hand, began to move. 

Suddenly, on the impulse of that wild 
moment, I reached out my hand and flung 


went on, and I with it. 

I sat on the top step of the back platform 
and shouted with glee. The baggageman had 
returned to the station, but I tore off my hat 
and waved it wildly, and shrieked with the joy 
of freedom, until a curve hid the little building 
from sight. 

Then I rose and entered the car. I went 
through to the next before I saw Miss Crossley’s 
slender, elegant shoulders above the red velvet 
seat. I stepped softly forward and sat down 
beside her. 

“How do you do?” I asked, cheerfully. 

She stared at me with frightened eyes. 

“Why, my dear! How did you come here?” 

“I told you I thought I’d run away some 
day,” I answered, calmly. 

“Oh, but you mustn't!” protested Miss 
Crossley. 

“But how can I help it if I have?” I asked. 

“My dear, I don’t know.” She looked very 
helpless. 

“No, I haven’t run away at all, Miss 
Crossley,” I explained, reassuringly. ‘I’m a 
detective. How do you like my disguise?” 

She edged away from me, nearer the window. 
I went on dramatically: “I have come to 


this car that looks like a thief?” 

Miss Crossley almost unconsciously studied 
the people in the car. There was a stout lady, 
a ministerial-looking man and a shy boy. 

“What do you mean, dear?” 
glance returned to me. 


new dress, but as good as new, and somebody 
in this car has taken it.” 


Miss Crossley’s arm, as I had read of 
detectives doing. ‘Miss Crossley, I arrest you 
in the name of the commonwealth.”” 

Miss Crossley drew still farther away from 
me, but now her face took on a look of injured 
dignity. “Sarah,” she said, firmly, “I want 


“T’ll| you to stop joking at once, and tell me exactly 


why you are in this car.” 
My hold slipped from Miss Crossley’s arm 





myself upon the step of that car. The train | 


apprehend a thief. Do you see anybody in: 


Her troubled ; 


“It’s a black silk poplin I’mafter. It’s nota! 


Then I reached out and laid my hand on; 


and fell upon her gloved hand. “O Miss 
Crossley!’ I cried. “I didn’t mean to come 
after you, but you see you packed —or rather 
I did— Miss Bean’s black silk poplin by 
mistake, and I started after it, and I couldn’t 
make you hear, and the train was going, so I 
just jumped on, and —and— Oh, I never was 
' so happy in my life!” 
| Miss Croasley patted my hand with her 
disengaged one. “I’m afraid we shall have to 
’ get off at the next station and go back.” 
“But there isn’t another train to Dayville 
to-day, don’t you remember? You'll have to 
; take me to the city with you and keep me all 
| night, and pay my fare. Oh, have you got 
enough money? Now I’m sorry I came!’’ 

It was Miss Crossley’s turn to be merry. 
'“I’m as glad as can be,’’ and she laughed, 
“since it’s nobody’s fault, and you shall visit 
the school with me, and to-morrow morning—” 
But here the conductor appeared. “Oh, yes, 
indeed, I have plenty of money.” 

Since I had lived with Miss Bean I had 
never been more than four or five miles from 
her village, and this was like the ride of a fairy 
princess in an enchanted chariot. All too soon 
we reached the city. Miss Crossley telegraphed 
to Miss Bean: “Sarah with me. Dress will be 
returned.” Then we took a carriage, and with 
the trunk behind, drove in the gathering dusk 
to the seminary. I could see through the 
semi-darkness that it was a large building with 
a long ell. 

It seemed to me that the servant who 
admitted us looked with curiosity at Miss 
Crossley’s charge; but everything was in so 
great confusion that I did not attract attention 
long. They were preparing for the arrival of 
the students to-morrow. Miss Crossley intro- 
duced me to the principal, Mrs. Fairburn, and 
then directed me up-stairs to her own room. 
At tea, the principal looked at me with interest 
and asked me many questions. I surmised 
| that she had been talking me over with Miss 
Crossley. 

Mrs. Fairburn excused herself as soon as 
she had finished her tea. 

“Some of my help have deserted me at the 
last moment, and I must work this evening in 
|order to have things ready for the girls to- 
morrow.” 
| The teachers here offered their help, but she 
‘declined it; they had enough of their own 
special preparations to make and must not be 
tired out, she said. Then I plucked up courage 
to offer my services, and somewhat to my 
| surprise, Mrs. Fairburn accepted them. I 
worked zealously all that evening, and went 
| up to the little room assigned to me for the 
night, feeling that I had been of real assistance. 

I was too much excited to sleep, and the next 
morning I was up, and down-stairs before 
breakfast. Again I found work for my willing 
hands, and I had high hopes that in some way 
it would be decided that the seminary could 
not get along without my valuable assistance. 
| But after breakfast, Miss Crossley called 
|me to her room and showed me the poplin 
gown, neatly folded on her bed. 

“You can do it up in that brown paper,” she 
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said, “and you will have plenty of time to get 
the nine-thirty train.” 

“O Miss Crossley!” I cried, choking. “Are 
you going to send me back? Doesn’t Mrs. 
Fairburn think I could be of some help here?”’ 

“I have spoken to Mrs. Fairburn, and she is 
willing to give you your tuition for your work— 
that is, if you are always as industrious as you 
have been. I told her who you are. I am going 
to write Miss Bean about it.” 

I shook my head. ‘It won’t do a bit of good. 
I know Miss Bean. Nothing you can say will 
change her. But if you’d just let me stay here, 
she might come ’round.’’ 

It was Miss Crossley’s turn to shake her 
head. “If it was only myself, my dear, but 
I must think of the school. If Miss Bean made 
any trouble, the scandal would hut Mrs. 
Fairburn, you know.” 

I had folded the dress up in the brown paper 
now. Miss Crossley gave me a pretty hat and 
jacket. I suppose they were some of the girls’ 
old things, but I did not care. I thought they 
were lovely. Then she gavé me the money for 
my ticket home. 

“If I sent this package to Dayville and came 
back, you wouldn’t turn me out, would you?” 
T pleaded. 

“Don’t ask me such a question, dear,” said 
Miss Crossley. But I felt certain that she was 
my unfailing friend. 

As I went out of the door of the seminary, 

I met the new girls, red-eyed and mournful 
because they must come to school. Such are the 
pranks of fate! When I started on my way, 
I had decided to return to Dayville. But 
by the time I had reached the station, I had 
revolted against my fate. Why should I not 
be arbiter of my destiny? Miss Crossley 
would not turn me away from the seminary ; 
I would go back; I would not return to 
Miss Bean. I went to the express office 
connected with the station, and asked that 
the bundle be sent to Dayville. 

“When will it get there?” I asked, with 
a sudden afterthought. 

“Monday morning early,’’ said the man at 
the office. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, blankly. 

What would Miss Bean do without her 
dress Sunday? This little thing decided me; 
fate had declared against me. But it did not 
seem a little thing. Ob no! How could 
there be a break in those one hundred and 
fifty poplin-clad Sundays ? 

I bought my ticket to Dayville and then 
sat down in the waiting-room on an end 
seat, with the package beside me, It was 
several minutes before my train would start. 

I sat there miserably unconscious of what 
was going on about me, with a lump in my 
throat and a mist before my eyes. Thena 
crowd of people surged through the open 
door. A train had just come in. Suddenly 

I was conscious that my dress package was 
gone! Somebody had taken advantage of 
my absent-mindedness. I sprang to my 
feet. I saw the brown paper corner through 
the crowd; I dived after it. Because of the 
people between I could see neither the face nor 
form of the person holding the parcel. But I 
gtipped the hand that was on the string. 

“Let go!” I cried. ‘This is my bundle!” 

Then I looked down. I recognized the black 
cotton glove, the scant, narrow jet trimming 
around the wrist. I looked up; the crowd 
parted, and I stood face to face with Miss 
Bean. 


“Well!” She smiled sardonically. “Wasting a | 


good deal of time running after this dress, 
aint you?” 

“Didn’t you get the telegram?” I demanded, 
irrelevantly. 

“Oh yes, just as I was getting on the train this 
morning. So you decided to run away?” 

“No, I didn’t!” I cried. I had moved into 
a vacant corner. Miss Bean followed me. “I 
went after that dress, and jumped on the train 
before I knew it, and then I had to come on. 
Of course I was glad enough to do it,” I added, 
truthfully. 

“Well, I guess after she got you here, 
Susanna Crossley found it wasn’t so easy to keep 
you, after all.” Miss Bean smiled unkindly, and 
studied critically my jacket. 

I lifted my head and looked straight into Miss 
Bean’s eyes. “Mrs. Fairburn, the principal, 
said she’d be glad to have me stay.” 

“Lawful heart! Why didn’t you, then?” was 
Miss Bean’s unexpected comment. 

“Why—why—” I stammered in bewilderment. 
“You couldn't have had your dress Sunday.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Bean, with sarcastic in- 
flection. 

T held out to her my ticket to Dayville. It was 
a long habit of mine to give everything into 
Miss Bean’s charge. 

She looked down at the ticket. “Sarah Bell, 
you needn’t tell me that you were coming back 
so that I could have my dress on the Sabbath?” 

.  “Well—that was part of the reason—” I 
began, lamely. “But Miss Crossley was afraid 
you might make some trouble for the school. 
But if I’d just sent the dress, and gone back 
again, I believe she’d have kept me!” I ended 
defiantly. 

Miss Bean’s chin was in the air. “H’m! 
Susanna Crossley’s dreadful scared! That’s 
what comes of book-learning. Do you s’pose 
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you go home?” | 

Something stirred in me. I wanted to laugh | 
and cry. “No, you wouldn’t!” I answered, 
boldly. 

Miss Bean pushed the bundle up under her | 
arm. ‘‘Comeon!’’ I meekly followed after. 

We boarded the car which would take us to the | 
; seminary. Once Miss Bean tossed her head | 
and smiled grimly. ‘Dreadful meechin’!”” she 


over Miss Crossley’s gentleness in the coming | 
interview. I stared up at her fearfully. The 
old childish wish that I could take off the tops ; 
; of people’s heads and see the workings of their 
brains, a wish always present when I was with 
Miss Bean, fixed my glance on the severe 
outlines of her commanding bonnet. 

She entered the seminary door with a martial | 
tread. She asked for Miss Crossley. The maid | 
said, ‘‘She’s in the office, ma’am.” | 

“That'll suit me!” declared Miss Bean. 
‘“Where is the office?” Then she turned to me. 
“You sit down here.” She indicated one of the 
| hall chairs, and handed me the poplin dress. 
| I sat there, watching the new arrivals with | 





would soon empty her vials of wrath upon me. | 
Presently Miss Bean appeared. She strode | 


followed her. At the outer door she turned and | 


looked down on me. | 
“Tl take my dress.” She took the package | 






















| 
HOSTS seem to be popular just now; I 
| G hear their noiseless tread and feel their 
delightful literary shudder in books and 
stories not a few. But once I meta ghost, and | 
| he was less pleasant in life than in a book. 

It was the second year of my teaching school | 
in the mountains of Kentucky. I had come to: 
feel much at home, and had ridden far and wide 
in the hills. Horses were at my disposal, but I 
broke a mule to the saddle, and rode him through | 
Cumberland Gap, into Virginia and back, a} 
hundred miles and more. I came to prefer a i 
| mule for long rides over the hills, but on shorter i 
| rides I more frequently rode a clay-bank pony. | 
Early in this second year I formed the habit of 
5 spending an evening each week with the teacher 
| in an adjacent district, and this gave me regularly 
| a ride home of several miles in the dark. It was 
made at least a mile longer by the angle which 
the road made down to the ford. 

This extra mile I grudged most of all, and | 
‘when the water was not too high, I took a short 
cut through the woods, striking the creek a mile 
higher up. This way was by a mere bridle-path, | 
which led through an old field and along a ridge, 
and then through a half-mile of low-growing 
beech-trees, where one had to ride carefully to 
keep on his horse in the dark—and it was dark 
| in there. 
| One night I heard some animal crashing 
| through the underbrush above me, and keeping 
| near me until I reached the creek. The next 
| week I heard near at hand the pathetic, fearsome, 
'half-human and half-fiendish cry of a panther. 
| And so I took to carrying a revolver with me, 
| and for a time kept the main road. : 
| Buta moonlight night brought me back to my 
short cut again, and I kept it thenceforth, even 
if once or twice the water was high enough to set 
my horse to swimming. But the longer road, I 
dare say, would sometimes have proved the 
shorter way home. At least, there was one time 
when it would have saved mea fright and a delay. 

There was only one house on the short-cut 
road, if I may call it a road. It was the deserted 
cabin belonging to the old fields, and it stood not 
far from the highway. A disagreeable story was 
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if I’d wanted to keep you at school, I’d have let | from my hands. Then she nodded at me fiercely. ° 


“Do you want to go back, after all?’ 

“Why, I—I—” I began. Then I realized 
that here might be my chance. ‘‘No, I don’t!” 
I burst forth. 

The door of the little reception-room was just 
behind. Miss Bean stepped in here. “I’ve 
fixed it so you can stay. You haven't got to 
go home with me. It’s all tomfoolery, but 
Susanna Crossley needn’t think you’re her 


murmured, and I imagined how she was exulting '.prodigy.”” 


I grasped the black cotton gloves crossed over 


cried, “thank you! thank you!” 

“You needn’t thank me. I can’t pay much. 
You'll have to work your own way mostly.”’ 

“O Miss Bean, how will you get along?” I 
was ashamed to realize that until now I had 
forgotten her comfort. 

“Well, you don’t mean to say you’ve thought 
of that?” Her tone was sarcastic. “Oh, I'll 
worry along. I don’t s’pose you'll know too 
much to come home vacation time ?”” 

“Oh, no, indeed, no!” 

Then I think Miss Bean must have felt 
something moist on her black cotton glove, for 


head with the old warlike movement. 
“Well, I’ve got to start along. I mustn't miss 


want to get back, now I've got my dress to wear 
on the Sabbath.” And so I got to school. 
Later, as I hoped, I became a teacher. 


“UNCOMFORTABLE THINGS 
WERE ALLEGED TO HAVE 
BEEN SEEN THERE.” 


WGHOST:s:I*MET ¥ &¥ ¥ 
By Rev William £. Bartor. 


told about it, and uncomfortable things were 
alleged to have been seen there. These asso- 
ciated themselves not only with the house, which 
stood with gaping door and sunken roof and 
tumble-down stick chimney, but also with the 
dead sycamore-tree that stood in the fork of the 
path below the house. 

In truth, the tree looked fearsome enough at 
night. 
like and so menacing, that it alone might well 
have been an object of fear. 


tombstone of a tree. I looked at it as I rode 
under it, with a certain half-expectation of seeing 
some alarming thing happen there. As 

It came one chill, drizzly night. There were 
occasional angry spits of rain, with long-separated 
and far-distant glows of lightning. It was a 
shivering, creeping night, with a touch of some- 
thing in the air that led one to anticipate trouble. 
T remember distinctly that my friend said to me 
as I left: “This is the very night to see a ghost.”” 

I think I really expected to see something that 
night. The shudder of it was in the bones of 
things in general, and I could feel it creeping 
into my own. And I never doubted that the 
place to see it was the dead sycamore-tree. Yet 
there was a certain fascination in the prospect 
which made me take the short cut. I did not 
want to see what was there, yet I could not 
bring myself to avoid it. 

So the tree came in sight, and at the view I 
started. There it stood, white against the back- 
ground of the haunted house, but—I must be 
mistaken, yet I could not be—the trunk was 
unusually white to-night! I cast my eye along 
it. The eight feet at the bottom were so white 
that by comparison the upper part looked dark. 
And just as I began to assure myself, against 
my conviction and the evidence of my senses, 
that it was only imagination, my horse gave a 
snort and made a quick twm with me. There 
was no doubt about it now. There was some- 
thing there. 

I got my horse around to face the situation, 
and as calmly as I could, considering my own 
feelings and those of the horse, inspected the 


It stood out so white and bare, so gallows- | pail 


A ghost of a tree | 
it was—rooted in its own grave, a bleak, white 
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frightful object ahead. It was certainly a hideous 
thing. 

The figure was about eight feet high. It had 
white horns, and a neckless head that bobbed 
about in a menacing way. It had arms which 
made threatening gestures, and it moved out into 
the path as I louked and stood clear of the tree, 
I held my horse with my right hand, and passed 
my left through my hair to see if it stood erect, 
I took courage from the fact that it did not: 
| although why it did not I could not and cannot 
| understand. I certainly felt the bristling sensg. 


, the brown paper parcel. “‘O Miss Bean,” I | tion that made me want to pull down my hat, 


I do not like to be thought a coward, yet I am 
| not at all disposed to claim that I was umoved 
by the object before me. If I argued that it way 
| Not a ghost because it could not be, the answer 
| was indubitable that it was something, and jf 
‘not a ghost, it answered the description of one, 
If it was not a ghost, it was apparently some 
thing quite as formidable. 

Indeed, had I known that it was a ghost ] 
| might almost have felt relief. Still I held my 
; horse with face to the front, and urged him on 
| with my heels. The hill rose abruptly on one 

side; a deep ravine was on the other. There 


‘a heavy heart. Miss Bean was now probably suddenly she drew both hands away, pushed her | was only the alternative of going ahead or tuming 
| having her revenge on gentle Miss Crossley, and | bundle up under her arm, and threw back her back, and I could not quite go back. 


| So, striking in my spurs, I dashed by the 
ghost, which made a lunge at us as we passed 


past me and I picked up the bundle and that train, and I’ve got some errands to do. I that caused my horse to shy dangerously. OnI 


rode a little way up the ridge, at first congratu- 

lating myself that I was safely by. Then—was 

it courage, or curiosity, or cowardice lest I seem 
to myself a coward ?—I turned my unwilling 
horse and rode back again. 

The ghost was still there, and when I came 
somewhat near, renewed its hostile gesticu. 
lation and approach. My horse, which had 
barely got by when headed toward home, 
would go no farther when facing away fru 
home. At length I dismounted, and holding 
my bridle in my left hand and my riding. 
whip in the right, approached the ghust. 
The ghost ceased to come toward me, am! 
seeing me still coming on, began slowly 
to retreat, still waving me back with his 
Napping arms, and his broken-necked and 

bobbing head. 

I would have advanced more rapidly, now 
that it was retreating, but my advance 
was impeded by the pulling back of 
my horse. I niay as well confess that 
while I had courage enough, at a 
pinch, to face the ghost, I had nt 
enough to hitch the horse. The horse 
‘was my final resort for a retreat, and 
1 still did not know what object I was 
facing, or into what sort of ambuscade 
he was backing. 

I have heard that all men are 
cowards in the dark, and I partly be 
lieve it. Still I also believe that a 
man never really knows to what point 
his cowardice may be pushed back till 
he stands alone in the dark and face to 
face with peril. 

I gained upon my ghost. At the last minute 
he got tangled in his own ghostliness and stum- 
bled over a less ghostly companion, and I was 
upon him and punched the butt of my whip 
against the white. It yielded, and struck flesh 
behind; and the ghost shrank, frightened from 
the impact. 

Then I seized the ghost firmly. He stopped, 
but two skulking figures ran away, and the 
| ghost turned and grappled with me. I was ata 
disadvantage with only one hand, but I gave 
him a wrench that even a ghost may not have 
found comfortable, and which elicited a cry of 


in. 
It was the retreating footsteps of his compan 
ions, however, that most distressed him. As 
soon as he heard these, he was as much afmid 
to be alone with me as I had been to be alone 
with him; and I took courage from his fear, and 
from his solidity as well. My ghost was not past 
feeling the pain of a wrenched elbow. 

I made another grab at him, and got him near 





the throat. Ie shook himself loose, but J held 
‘the cloth, and he disengaged himself from bis 
ghostly trappings and ran. A moment later he 
fired his pistol, and then two other pistol-shots 
| came from his companions a little farther down 
| the road. 

The danger was past. There was no chance 
of his hitting me while he ran, and his friends 
shots were from a safe distance. It was far too 
dark for anything like certain aim, and I had no 
real idea that they wanted to hit me. It was 
their warning that I was not to follow them 
farther. 

T had no thought of following them. I turned 
| to inspect my capture. It was made of two 
“sheets and some light poles. The two man 
"sticks were crossed, and the upper part made the 
| horns, while the lower part was either held by’ 
or fastened to, the chief ghost. The head was a 
blown up bladder, and I must say that its hideous 
bobbing between the horns was frightful out of 
all proportion to its real character. T guessed 
‘ that the arms were worked by the two assistants, 
but of this I was not sure. Their presence may 
have been for the sake of their moral suppott. 

I tried to take my prize home, but J could not 
get it near my horse. So I threw it into the 
‘ creek, remounted, shouted a somewhat if 
| defiance td the ghost’s friends, telling Te 
| I remember right, where they could find 
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ghost, and that they would be found in the same 
place ff they played ghost again, and rode off. 

A quarter ot a mile ahead, as I followed the 
ridge, I saw another white object approaching 
me, moving to right and left as the path followed 
the curves of the ridge. 1 was angry by this 
time, and ready to fight. I had had enough of 
ghosts for one night, I said to myself; so I bore 
down upon him at fall speed. He looked terri- 
fying as I came nearer, and was manifestly 
coming at me along the ridge top. But my horse 
did not shrink from him as from the former 
one. 

In a moment we were upon him, and he turned 
with a bellow and fied down the ridge. It was 
@ white steer. At another time he would not 
have startled me at all, but after the experience 
at the sycamore-tree I was ready to see a ghost 
in whatever looked white that night. 

Even so, I am certain many people, in their 
Nervous excitement, invest harmless objects seen 
at night and under unusual circumstances with 
all the attributes that make good ghost stories. 

This, however, did not explain the first ghost ; 
but I did not have to wait long to learn the truth. 
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AST year the success claimed for the French 
submarine boat, Gustav Zédé, revived 
abroad the public interest in a war type 

which, with strange alternations, has been the 
hope and the despair of the nations open to mari- 
time attack. All of the sea powers have, at one 
season or another, experimented with it, and all 
Save one are keenly awaiting the verdict. Great 
Britain alone waits undisturbed, for, defiant as of 
old and certain of her matchless fleet, she watches 
the new development with critical scorn. 

Curiously enough, France seems to think that 
submarine navigation is a new and French idea; 
but its practicability was first established over 
two hundred and fifty years ago, and with such 
promise that its pursuit has furnished to eager 
minds an allurement that neither failure nor 
Tidicule has been able to destroy. 

The first submarine craft of which we have 
any definite knowledge was built by Cornelius 
Van Drebbell, a Hollander, who made some 
corious experiments under the Thames in 1624 
with a diving-boat that was propelled by a dozen 
cars and carried as many passengers. His secret 
peri. sed with him, bet it is certain that he knew 
how to purify the air in his vessel, to dive and 
come again to the surface at pleasure, and to 
propel the boat with fair speed either on the 
surface or below the water. 

American inventors were busy with the idea 
very early in our history. Bushnell of Connec- 
ticut in 1775 constructed a boat which Wash- 
ington described in a letter to Jefferson as “a 
machine so contrived as to carry the inventor 
under water at any depth he chose, and for a 
considerable time and distance, with an appen- 
dage charged with powder, which he could fasten 
to a ship and give fire to it in time sufficient for 
his returning, and by means thereof destroy it.” 


Mechanism of Bushnell’s Boat. 


‘The external shape of this boat bore some 
resemblance to two upper tortoise-shells of equal 
size joined together, and its interior was of suffi- 
cient extent to carry one operator and to afford 
pure air for about thirty minutes’ submersion. 
On the outer shell over the rudder, a large powder- 
magazine was transported. This could be 


exploded by clockwork at any time within | 


twelve hours. The magazine was secured in 
place by a wooden screw, with which it was also 


connected by a stout line. When the operator! 


reached the keel of the enemy’s ship he was 
expected to force this screw into the plank, 
then to detach the magazine, and hurry his 
boat out of harm’s way. 

After numerous experiments in Long 
Island Sound, Bushnell made an attempt to 
destroy the British war-ship Eagle, then 
lying off Governor’s Island in the harbor of 
New York. When he reached a position 
under the ship, he attempted to attach his 
magazine, but the screw struck a bar of iron. 

In seeking another place, he drifted away 
from the ship and was unable to find it 
again. Determined to test the explosive value 

of his invention, he cast off his mine and “an 
hour afterward,” writes Holland, “the mag- 
azine exploded some distance from the ship, 
throwing up a huge column of water, greatly 

to the consternation of those on board, who were 
unable to ascertain the cause of so singular a 
phenomenon.” 

Robert Fulton borrowed Bushnell’s idea, and 
in 1801 experimented successfully with a diving- 
boat, which was propelled by two parallel screws 
and ascended and descended by means of vertical 
screws. He experimented with it at Rouen, 


Havre and Brest, and being satisfied with the | i 
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I reflected that if I told no one about it, and came 
to hear of it, the report that reached me must 
needs come from the ghost or his friends. 

Sure enough, within a fortnight a young man 
from the other district said to me: “I heered that 
you seed a ghost down by Bill Trooper’s haunted 
dead sycamore.” 

“I take it that you were the ghost,” said I. 

He stoutly denied the accusation, and I pressed 
him as to the source of his information. And so 


one of the kindred spirits that accompanied his 


and I learned the animus of the ghost. There 
was a young lady in the family where the teacher 
boarded, and a young man who lived near and 
was fond of her, thought my frequent visits to 
the teacher were addressed to his lady-love. He 
devised this plan to discourage my visits, and had 
no difficulty in getting his friends to assist so 
worthy an enterprise. 


married now to the girl whom he loved and still 
loves. I am glad of it; for I never had the ghost 
of an idea of proving his rival. 
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with it in the water for three hours, moving in 
all directions at will. In August of that year he 
carried a cubic foot of compressed air, which 
enabled him to remain under water for four and 
one-half hours. But as he and his invention 
received no practical 
encouragement abroad 
or at home, it was not 
further developed by 
him. 

In 1851 a shoe- 
maker named Phillips 
launched in Lake 
Michigan a cigar- 
shaped boat, forty feet 
in length and four feet 
in diameter. This 
machine was very 
erude, but in the 
course of a few years 
he had so far perfected 
his arrangement for 
purifying the air, that 
on one occasion he 
took his wife and 
children and spent a 
whole day in explor- 
ing the bottom of the 
lake. He is said to 


the bow, and to have fired shots from it into hulks 
anchored for the purpose. Later it was recorded 


near Buffalo, and never reappeared. 

Many other experiments were made both here 
and abroad, the most successful being those of 
a Russian mechanic, who, in 1855, perfected a 


part played by sub- 

marine craft in the 

| Civil War. In 1264 

| the most notable of 

| these, a boat named 

the David, sank the f 

| United States ship 

Housatonic oft 

Charleston harbor. 
This submarine 

boat was built of 

boiler plates and 

shaped like a cigar, 





it came out that he was not the ghost himself, but | 


ghostship. He gave me the names of the others, | 


That is the whole story, except that he is | 
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of Phillips that he made a descent in Lake Erie, | 


ship on the surface of the water until it was 
almost within the radius of discovery. Its duty 
then was to sink, and when under the ship to 
place a torpedo, and then, after moving to a safe 
distance, to explode it. 

But as modern warfare developed, ships could 
no longer anchor during bombardment, nor as a 
Tule could they attempt to force channels and 
make a direct attack at night or day, because of 
the mine-fields and of the watchfulness of the 
vedettes and torpedo-boats, and asa rule blockades 
were maintained at distances impossible in the 
sail period. Hence a new type of submarine 
boat was demanded, in which certain qualities 
‘were essential. 


Essentials of a Submarine Boat. 


The construction had to be water-tight and 
strong enough to resist great pressure; it had to 
be supplied with sufficient air; and the stability 
of the boat had to be determined carefully, for 
the conditions submerged were exceedingly differ- 
ent from those existing in a boat floating on the 
surface. Other qualities deemed essential were 
good engine-power ; a capacity to travel relatively 
long distances; rapid diving power to avoid gun 
attack; manceuvring power to descend or ascend 
quickly ; a size not too great to forbid working in 
shallow water, and a possibility of delivering 
attacks from a distance. A battery of small but 
good guns was considered of value, and most 
important of all, pilots had to be able, when 


- submerged, to scan the horizon and to steer a 


true course without being discovered by the 
enemy. 

Many of these qualities have been secured, but 
the one which yet seems almost unrealizable is 
the power to tell, with accuracy, the direction in 
which the boat is going after it has sunk beneath 
the surface of the 
water, 

Mr. Holland, the 
inventor of the best 
diving-boat so far tried 
in this country, de- 
clares that in all save 
a few of the most 
modern types the 
intention of the de 
signers was to steer 
the vessel by sight 
while under water. 
Formerly he was of 
the opinion that steer- 
ing by sight while sub- 
merged was quite 
practicable, and 
thought it would be 
a simple matter to 
find the most vulner- 
able point in the bot- 
tom of a ship to which 
the torpedo could be 


AS SHE APPEARS 
OUT OF WATER. 


have carried a six-pounder smooth-bore gun in| attached. A few submerged runs soon convinced 


him that under water some guide other than vision 
must be found to direct a boat’s movements. 
Until 1881. experience with submarine boats 
had been so limited that more difficulty in steering 
a straight course by compass while submerged 
than while moving on the surface was hardly 
expected. “I had no suspicion,” Mr. Holland 


diving-boat in which he remained under water | states, “that my boat could not be steered per- 
for eight hours. The greatest impetus given to | fectly, until after making about half a dozen 
the development of the type was the result of the | preliminary dives to adjust the automatic 


Having be- 
of the 


apparatus. 
come doubtful 
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as erratic while rising as while running down- 
ward. One end of the needle dipped to the 
bottom when beginning the ascent, and remained 
there during the rise. When the boat approached 
a horizontal position, a few feet below the surface, 
the needle swung around as violently as it had 
done during the boat’s descent, and then came to 
rest again at a point that indicated the boat to be 
far off the true course. 

“As it appeared quite clear that the run was 
not made in the direction intended, and that 
about one mile must have been covered from the 
start, ten minutes having already passed, the 
boat was brought to the surface of the water just 
in time to prevent her from running on rocks 
that lay about twenty yards straight ahead, and 
sixty yards down from the starting-point. The 
boat had started to run over one mile up-stream, 
and the mile run ended sixty yards down-stream, 
with the boat heading exactly opposite to her 
original direction.” 

It is this lack of power to direct the course 
accurately that renders the possibility of complete 
success with a submarine boat doubtful. To 
attain this, various devices have been used, such, 
for example, as the camera lucida, which is 
carried in a tube projecting above the surface; 
but when this instrument is used to assist in 
determining the direction, it must be withdrawn 
immediately, lest the enemy shall be able to locate 
and destroy the vessel. Some modern submarine 
boats bring their turrets to the surface for a short 
time to enable the pilot to lay his course. Others 
claim to have secret processes. But no known 
method has so far proved trustworthy. 

Nordenfeldt made many experiments in 1885 
with a cigar-shaped steel boat. Her behavior at 
sea was excellent. Steam was used as the motive 
power, and by an ingenious arrangement its 
necessary pressure was retained during submer- 
sion, when the combustion in the boiler had 
entirely ceased. This was secured by the em- 
ployment of a large reservoir, or hot-water 
cistern, which was placed in the fore part of 
the boat, and was connected with the boiler. 
Before reaching this auxiliary cistern the steam 
was made to pass through a number of tubes, 
thus gradually raising the temperature until the 
pressure in boiler and reservoir was the same. 

The ordinary combustion was carried on while 
at the surface, but when about to dive, the furnace 
doors were closed, the combustion was stopped, 
and the steam given off by the hot water in the 
boiler and cistern was used, and with such 
efficiency that the engines could be kept going for 
several hours. The boat dived through the 
agency of vertically acting screws, a few revolu- 
tions of which would send her under water, while 
the arrest of their motion would bring her to the 
surface. 


The Heilané Beat. 


Passing by the Peacemaker, or submarine 
monitor, which underwent trials on the Hudson 
in 1886, and whose peculiarity was the employ. 
ment of an interchangeable boiler in which hydro- 
carbon fuel or caustic soda was used, we come to 
the specimen of the Holland submarine boat, 
which was recently completed, and declined by 
the government after very searching experiments, 
pending the construction of a new boat, the 
Plunger. This craft has a length over all of 
eighty-five feet, a diameter of eleven and one- 
half feet, and a displacement of one hundred 
and fifty-four tons. The 
guaranteed speed on the 
surface was to be fifteen 
knots, awash fourteen knots 
and submerged eight knots. 
She is propelled by triple 
screws operated by steam 
when on the surface, and 
by electric storage batteries 
and a seventy horse- power 
motor when under water. 
Her armament consists of 
two expulsion tubes and five 
Whitehead torpedoes. The 
steering and depth and con- 
trol are accomplished by a 
secret automatic apparatus. 
She has a steel armor turret 
four feet high to protect the 
pilot and the smoke-stack, 
and the hull will be covered 
by three feet of water when 
the attack is to be made, as 
a protection against rapid fire 
and small arms. 

The French have been par- 
ticularly active in their experiments with sub- 
marine boats. In 1863 Admiral Bourgeois made 
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Teliability of the compass, | many trials with a boat called Le Plongeur, 


I had it carefully com- 
pensated, and then made 


and was propelled by eight men at a speed of 3 trial submerged run in New York harbor, 


about four knots an hour. When advancing to! 
attack, the top was just on a level with the 
water. Three trial trips were made, but each 
time she sank and failed to rise, and in each 
instance her crews were suffocated before they ! 


heading the vessel toward a point which I knew 
‘was about twelve minutes’ run distant. The 
boat dived at an inclination of fifteen degrees; 
and it was noticed that when she again reached 
a horizontal position the compass needle had 


could be rescued. On the fourth trial she ran, swung around a complete circle, and vibrated a 


safely out of the harbor, but although successful | 


in blowing up the Housatonic, she was drawn 


good deal before coming to rest. The boat was 
then discovered to be about ninety degrees off 


correctness of his theory, went to Paris and built | into the vortex of the sinking ship and her gallant , her course. 


a new diving-boat. With this boat, called the 
Nautilus, he made some interesting experiments 


crew perished. 
Up to the end of the Civil War, the underlying 


“It was steered again in the proper direction, 
and then inclined upward at a sharp angle to 


in the Seine; and in 1801, at Brest, he remained | theory demanded a boat that could approach a | find whether the action of the compass would be 


and achieved such success that he is said to have 
received an order for three hundred boats from 
the Russian government, fifty of which were 
delivered. Spain was equally active, notably 
with the Peral type, but none of these, except 
perhaps the Goubet, excited so much public 
interest as was aroused by the achievements 
claimed for the Gustav Zédé. 


The Inventions of Gustav Zede. 


The first submarine boat built by Zédé was 
named Gymnote, and was laid down at Toulor 
in 1886. To all intents and purposes she was 
nothing more than a large Whitehead torpedo, 
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and her dimensions were as follows: fifty-six 
feet in length, five and nine-tenths feet in diameter, 
and a displacement of about thirty tons. Hori- 
zontal rudders enabled her to dive and to rise to 
the surface. She was driven by an electric motor 
of fifty-five horse-power, the current of which 
‘was supplied by a storage battery sufficient in 
capacity to run the vessel for four or five hours. 
The speed was about seven knots when submerged 
and nearly nine knots on the surface. 

Water-tight compartments placed fore and aft 
secured the required buoyancy, and the air 
necessary for the respiration of a crew of four 
or five men when the boat was submerged was 
carried in reservoirs. Detachable ballast which 
could be released from the interior of the boat 
was carried along the keel. 

The trials of this boat were so satisfactory 
that Zédé determined in 1890 to build one of a 
similar type, but of larger dimensions. This 
vessel, originally named the Siréne, is now the 
famous Gustav Zédé. Her dimensions are as 
follows: length, one hundred and forty-seven 
feet; diameter, ten and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths feet; displacement, two hundred and 
sixty tons. It has been found, however, that 
these dimensions are too great, and in the pro- 
posed boats they have been much reduced. The 
hull is shaped like a cigar, with long and sharply 
pointed ends, and its model conforms to the earlier 
patterns of the Whitehead torpedo. On the sur- 
face a maximum speed was maintained of four- 
teen knots, and when submerged a speed of eight 
and one-half knots is claimed. A torpedo dis- 
charge tube is located in the nose and lies in 
the fore and aft of the boat, and a supply of 
Whitehead torpedoes, containing a charge of two 
hundred and twenty pounds of guncotton, is 
carried. Ten men constitute the crew. 

For over a year experiments were carried on 






up every da; 

“Yes, ma. 

“Don’t forget to have Dick 
learn his Bible Saturday 
night—and, ’Lonzo, don’t let 
that dog into the kitchen !’’ 

Alonzo’s face fell. 

“Why, ma! I was lotting 
on having Wag ’round! Seems as if he’d be 
sorter company for me while Dick’s at school.’* 

“For a full-grown man, you’re the biggest calf 
I ever see, if you be my husband! That dog 
aint going to get into bad habits through my 
being away. Land! It’s an awful care leaving 
a man to look out for things, and no telling what 
messes he’ll get into!” 

Alonzo’s figure drooped a little, as he leaned 
on the upper rail of the fence. The patient, 
forward stoop of his shoulders did not come 
from age alone, although he was “getting along’ 
in years, and his hair was more gray than 
brown. 

He gazed anxiously down the dusty road. 
Why didn’t the stage come? He had heard so 
many instructions! ‘They began two days 
before, when his wife first made up her mind 
to go to Pine Center and visit her sister’s married 
daughter, and they had continued ever since, 
until his head was in a hopeless muddle. 

The drawing-string of the strict discipline in 
which he lived was only pulled the tighter about 
him, now that he was to be left alone for a few 
days. 

“I laid out your Sunday clothes along of 
Dick’s on the spare-room bed, so you wouldn’t 
be cluttering up the bureau drawers. I'll be) 
at home Wednesday, whether or no!” So his 
wife had said. 

Alonzo did not quite understand what there | 
was depressing about that “whether or no.’ | 
He was sure he should miss his wife sorely. 

“If Jason Lunt comes in with that pipe of ; 
his, you keep him out of the house. It’s good 
weather for setting out-of-doors, and I aint going | 
to have the kitchen smelled up with tobacker. 
You ought to be thankful to me, Alonzo 
Whitcomb, for breaking you of that habit!” 

“Jason won’t be in,’ answered Alonzo, 
mildly. ‘He’s going to the Center, too, this 
morning. He said last night he might be gone 
a couple of weeks.” 

“So much the better!” remarked Mrs. Whit- 
comb, adjusting her bonnet. ‘Now, ’Lonzo—” 

“Here’s the stage, ma!”’ interrupted her hus- 
band, with suspicious alacrity, as a heralding 
cloud of dust appeared at the curve. “You 
better get out to the side of the road, so’s to be 
all ready. Jake's terrible particular about being 
on time. - Sharp work, running that stage!’’ 

The lumbering vehicle drew up in front of 
the gate. Mrs. Whitcomb laboriously climbed 
in, while her husband passed up her numerous 
bundles and bags. ° 

“You better leave the washing for me!” she 
puffed, as she ponderously planted herself on the 
back seat. “But if you're dead set on doing it, 
take the tub with the paint wore off, and —” 
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with alleged results which, if true, are most day went on, and when the afternoon stage 
promising. One of the most successful was the drove by without even a message for Alonzo, he 
attack made by the Zédé upon the French battle- | unconsciously breathed more freely. 
ship, Magenta, which was made both while she| That night, when supper was ready, he 
‘was at anchor and under way. A very reason- | stepped into the pantry. On the upper shelf 
able suspicion exists as to the fairness of this | stood a pie—relic of last week’s baking, the top 
trial, for it is stated that the evolutions of the , sunken, the crust soggy. Beneath stretched a 
Magenta were not such as would have been i Tow of tempting circles, fresh from that morning’s 
attempted during hostilities. ‘oven, flaky and crisp, the toothsome filling 
Later the Zédé ran from Toulon to Marseilles, , overrunning its boundaries, forming a delicious, 


| all reports be true, ina very good manner. After | took the aged pastry, deliberately slipped it into 
| reaching Marseilles the accumulators were still ' the refuse-pail and set one of the new pies in its 
sufficiently charged to enable the boat to make | place. Then he drew a long breath. 


a distance of about forty miles, and behaved, if | candied edge. Alonzo hesitated for a moment, , 
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morning." So the supper dishes went to keep 
company with the dinner dishes in the sink, 

It was cozy in the parlor. The big lamp shed 
| @ genial radiance over wax flowers and worsted 
\tidies. The fire, once persuaded to burn, did 
‘its duty cheerfully, and crackled in a 
'sociable way. Uncle Alonzo produced a long 
unused backgammon board, and instructed Dick 
in the mysteries of the game. “Senscles 
fooling!” Mrs. Whitcomb would have called it. 

In the middle of the first game, a little whine 
was heard without. “That’s Wag,” said Dick 
eying his uncle doubtfully. ‘Shall I let him 
| into the kitchen ?” 

“No,” answered Alonzo, slowly, his hand 


the return trip to Toulon, thereby proving that | “She said eat the one on the top shelf first!” | 
their capacity is equal to a continuous run of | he remarked to himself, as he took it up again. | arrested in the act of shaking the _dice-bor. 
from seventy-five to eighty miles. | “And I will!” he added, succinctly, as he put it | “No, your aunt said he wa’n’t to come into the 


A new French vessel is to be an improved | on the kitchen table. 
Zédé, and while her radius of action will be 
greatly enlarged, her dimensions are such as 
warfare. She is to be called the Nurval. * 
The boats heretofore described are intended for 
| war purposes, but the Argonaut, invented by 
; Simon Lake, represents a type intended svlely 
for the exploration of sea-shallows and river-beds. 
The boat is thirty-six feet long and is shaped 
generally like a cylinder, although the stern is 
very sharp and the bow very bluff. The hull is 
mounted on three wheels, one acting as a rudder 
on the surface and as a guide-wheel when running 
on the bottom. Two wheels are carried at the 
bow. Theinterior of the boat hasa middle rvom, 
| in which the machinery and other apparatus are 
placed. At the forward part of this space is an 
air-lock which gives entrance to the diver’s room 
| without causing the air pressure to be reduced. 
‘When the boat is resting on the bottom, the 
explorers can leave the working-room by means 
of a water-tight trap-door. 








Alonzo. ‘Take care of your- 
self!’" and he made off toward 
the house. 

The stage rattled on, by the 





more than satisfy the demands of submarine: 


| “Pie!” exclaimed Dick. 
. Cricky!”” 

“We need something to keep us from being | 
Jonesome,”’ responded his uncle. “We're going 
to miss your aunt dreadful bad!” 

Dick helped himself to a generous segment. 
He did not regard his aunt’s absence in the light 
of an affliction. . 

Alonzo’s faithfulness in regard to dishwashing 
lasted over Saturday’s breakfast. He also swept 
the kitchen floor and blacked the stove. After 
dinner, however, he regarded the dishes with 
disfavor. 

' “Aint any sense in it!” he said to himeelf. 
“Messing with that sink three times a day! 
Those dishes can just as well set until supper.” 

Nevertheless, old habits were strong upon him, 
jand he gave a guilty start when a wagon drove 
| up to the side door that afternoon. It proved 

to be only a friendly neighbor with a basket of 
doughnuts. 

“Wife thought maybe you’d like a taste of 
fresh victuals. She fried ’em this morning. 
How you getting on, "Lonzo?” 

“Oh, so-so! These will be mighty welcome 
to Dick and me. Thank your wife kindly. 

‘ Yes, we’re getting along after a fashion. Of 
‘ course I miss ma powerful,” responded Alonzo, 
cheerfully. 

| That afternoon the sea “took a tum” with the 
, weather. The smiling world was blotted out in 
;@ dull, gray drizzle, and the chill fog penetrated 
the house. Dick, coming in, stopped and stood 
open-mouthed, to see his uncle carrying an 


“Pie for supper! , 





| kitchen, not on any account. She didn’t mention 
the parlor, though. I guess you better bring him 
in the front door, Dick.” 

It is impossible to state what Mrs. Whitcomb 
would have said and done could she have seen 
Wag test every chair and each comer of the 
lounge, and at last settle himself, with a doggish 
sigh of content, on the hearth-rug! 

Dick's bedtime, half past eight, came and 
went unnoticed. Ten loud strokes of the kitchen 
clock startled the players into guilty realization, 

“Whew!” said Alonzo. “I aint set up till 
this hour, I don’t know when. It’s dreadful 
late doings for you and me, Dick. I solemnly 
promised ma you’d learn your Bible to-night, 
and I don’t see but you’ll have to. What’s your 
lesson ?”” 

“Got to learn a psalm, Uncle ’Lon, and I'm 
awful sleepy!” 

“I don’t see any way out of it, Dick, boy. 
Can’t you find a kind o’ short one?” 

Dick produced his Bible and searched. “Here’s 
the one hundred and seventeenth,” he answered, 
a littledoubtfully. “It’s the shortest I can find.” 

“Taint always length that makes a thing 
good,” responded Uncle Alonzo; but he looked 
slightly dubious when, after a few moments’ 
deep study, his nephew recited it to him: 

“It’s a mighty good psalm,” he commented, 
“and there's lots of meaning in it, but I suppose 
your aunt would say it was a little short for 
learning purposes. It’s the best we can do, 
to-night. Seems as if we ought to be in bed. 
We won't mind to get up very prompt to-morrow 
morning.”” 


orchard, by the pasture, toward | armful of wood into the parlor. | Sunday dawned clear and radiant. The mist 





the highroad. Alonzo had! The parlor was a state apartment; its com- had been swept out of existence by a northwest 
hardly reached the kitchen | forts—and discomforts—were not for family wind, which left the air as pure as crystal. The 
when the faint sound of his} use; only ‘company’ brought the splendors of sky was deep September blue; here and therea 
wile’s voice reached his ears, | its haireloth furniture, marble-topped table and __ bright patch of leaves or a glowing bush bespoke 
and he turned. oval-framed photographs of the glories to come. It was a day to live 

The stage had stopped at the | departed relatives into full in, to be glad in, and Alonzo felt a strange 


crest of the slope. Jake was impatiently flick- 
ing his horses with his long whip, while Mrs. 
Whitcomb leaned far out, waving a frantic 
handkerchief in the 
direction of her hus- 
band. Alonzo curved 
his hand about his 
ear and bent in a 
listening attitude. 

“ *Lonzo,—eat—the 
— pie — on — the — 
top — shelf — first!” 
The words were faint, 
but unmistakable. 

“Yes, yes, ma, 
yes!’ shouted Alon- 
zo, and escaped to the 
kitchen. 

Everything there 
was in perfect order. 
The kettle sang cheer- 
ily on the shining 
stove ; the clock ticked 
loudly on the high, 
old-fashioned dresser ; 
the flies buzzed long- 
ingly on the outside of 
the window - screens, 
and the sunshine lay 
warm and radiant on 
the yellow-painted 
floor. 

“Lor, how still it. 
seems without ma 
bustling ’round!’”’ 
thought Alonzo. “I’m 
going to miss her 
powerful. I’m going to miss her powerful!” he 
repeated, as if to convince himself of the fact. 

Alonzo worked in the garden until Dick came 
home from school. Dick was an orphaned 
nephew —a good-natured, ordinary sort of a 
lad, who respected his aunt and kept out of her 
way, while he felt a strong sense of fellowship 
with his uncle. 


did not take long for the hungry man and boy 
to dispose of it. Alonzo carefully washed the 
dishes, scrupulously observing his wife’s ways, 


friendly terms with the dish-mop. 

“Puttering thing!’’ he muttered, discarding it. 

“It’s awful lonesome without ma!’’ he con- 
tinued, trying to remember whether the molasses 
jug sat on the end of the shelf, or in the closet 
next to the sugar-firkin. 

“I declare, it seems just as if she might be in 
this minute to say something she’d forgot !”” 





“Good-by, ma! Good-by!"’ hastily interposed 


This uneasy feeling wore away a little, as the 


light and knowledge. Now 
the blinds were wide open, 
the shades pushed up, and 







‘*] RECKON THERE'S ROOM FOR A FEW MORE.”’ 


“Unde Alonzo was filling the open Franklin | 
stove with wood! No wonder Dick gave an 
involuntary whistle. 

Alonzo turned at the sound, and a faint 
flush came into his brown cheeks. ‘This room 
needs drying off,’’ he began, as if in apology. 
“Dreadful damp fog.” 

| _ He bent down to coax the feeble, half-hearted | 


The simple dinner stood ready to heat, and it flame which seemed loath to burn on the little | advantage of it some way or other. 


used hearth. 
“It’s kind o’ lonely in the kitchen without 
,ma,’’ he continued. ‘I thought we'd sit in here 


| there wa’n’t company; but your aunt's 0 | 


‘drove. It aint in reason to ask her, when the 
kitchen’s so comfortable and handy. We'll miss 
her less here, where it aint so familiar."” 

Dick grinned. He was not a brilliant boy, 

; but he could “see through a grindstone when 
there was a hole in it.” | 

“It’s kind 0’ cozy in the parlor,” said Alonzo, | 
after supper. “I guess the dishes can wait until 


stirring in his heart as he stepped ont on 
the back porch, after a late breakfast, and 
looked over the orchard slope to the pasture- 
lands and the range 
of hills beyond. © 

“Tt’sa pretty day!” 
he said aloud. Then 
he turned to the 
kitchen. ‘‘Aint more 
than time to get ready 
for church, The 
dishes will have to 
wait. Lucky we've 
got plenty!” And 
the sink received a 
other instalment. 

Shining and deco- 
rous, in best black 
suits, uncle and 
nephew sat through 
the long sermon 
Alonzo felt a double 
sense of responsibility 
‘without “ma” to keep 
him awake. 

Sunday afternoons 
were seasons of 
dreariness to Dick. 
His Sunday-school 
book never appealed 
to his boyish soul, and 
Mrs. Whitcomb =¥ 
no necessity for relax- 
ation of mind or body. 
So it was with no live- 
ly anticipations that 
he arose from dinner. 

“We've got a job with all those dishes, Unde 
‘Lon! Let's begin on them right off!” ' 

Uncle Alonzo looked at the piled-up sink; 
then his eyes wandered to the window, which 
framed a tempting and far-reaching landscape 

“No,” he said, slowly. “I reckon there's room 
fora few more. ’Taint always we have & day 
like this; kind 0’ seems as if we ought to take 

1 thought 
t would be 


‘The 


maybe we'd go up to the woods. I 
a good day to climb Black Top.” 
Dick never forgot that Sunday walk. 


and conscientiously hanging the dish-towels in to-night. I always wanted to see a fire here; | stimulus of the early fall air, of unaccustom 
their accustomed order. But he could not get on | just to enjoy it by ourselves, I mean, when! liberty and a sense of possible wrong-doing 


i Uncle Alonzo 
ted to their heads, and trode ot 


les; 


mount 
became no less a boy than Dick. He 
in fine freedoni; he talked of boyish 
he brought out his store of half-forgotten this 
lore, until Dick stared in amazement at 
silent, subdued uncle, transformed into a boon 
companion. 

The boy had never been so far 
before; week-days were too busy, 4” 


afield with him 
d Sundays 
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crisp air, through changing autumn woods, they 
walked; and a new world, as well as a new 
Man, was revealed to Dick, for that Sunday 
afternoon the lad caught a glimpse of the beauty 
and mystery of nature, to which his young, 
careless eyes had hitherto been closed. 

On the clear height of Black Top they rested, 
the horizon sweeping to a full circle before them. 
A look of care-free enjoyment came over Uncle 
Alonzo's face, as he stretched himself, in restful 
abandon, on the rocks. It was after sunset 
when the two, footsore and happy, reached 
home. 

“We'll just take a bite and turn in, Dick,” 
said Alonzo. “There is no time for cleaning up 
to-night.” 

About ten o'clock Monday morning Alonzo 
‘was leaning on his front gate. Behind him, in 
the kitchen, was a sink piled high with unwashed 
dishes, an unswept floor, and many other evi- 
dences of neglect; but he heeded them not at 
all. 


bright morning air brought no hint of duties 
undone, and Alonzo’s heart swelled with an 
irresponsible sense of the enjoyment of the 
moment. 

The next instant his wandering thoughts 
were brought back to his surroundings by the 
rattle of wheels. 

Jason Lunt drove up the road, and catching 
sight of Alonzo, drew rein. 

“Morning, ’Lonzo!” he called. 
getting on?” 

“Oh, I’m managing!’ responded Alonzo, 
cheerfully. “Of course I miss ma pretty con- 
siderable. But I thought you was over to Pine 
Center, too?” 

“Well, I was; but Dave’s boy was taken sick 
and I thought I’d better get out. I saw Eb 


“How you 


Lawson, where your wife’s stopping, this morn- : 
ing, and he says Mis’ Whitcomb’s set on coming | 


home to-day. She’ll be along in the afternoon 
stage, I guess.” And so saying, Jason drove on 
his way. 

A look of dismay swept over Alonzo’s face. 
“‘This afternoon’s stage!” he repeated. “I 
thought it wa’n't till Wednesday!” 

He walked up to the house and surveyed its 
interior. 
to himself. “I'll be powerful glad to see her, of 
course! There’s a good day’s work here. You 
see I was calculating on Wednesday. I’m pretty 
sore after that walk yesterday, but I guess I can 
manage it.” 

He began on the dishes; it was a long and 
weary task. 

“I didn’t know there was so many!” he 
remarked, stopping in the midst of his labor 
and regarding the pile before him. 


The scrubbing of the floor was pretty painful | 


to his stiff joints, but by the time Dick came 
home from school, kitchen and pantry were in 
perfect order. 

“We'll take a bite on the back door-steps, 
Dick,” announced his uncle, mopping his brow. 
“J don’t want any crumbs around. Your aunt’s 
coming home this afternoon.” 

Alonzo worked as he had never worked before. 
By half past two, exhausted but clean and 
brushed, he sat down on the steps to wait for 
the stage. Every trace of fire had been removed 
from the parlor stove; the backgammon board 
was stowed away, and not a hair told the tale 
of Wag’s permitted intrusion. The beds were 
made with mathematical precision, the floors 
were swept, and the whole house was in as 
immaculate order as when the mistress left it. 

“I guess,’ remarked Alonzo to himself, “I 
won’t tell ma I was expecting her. It might 
spoil her surprise.”’ 

Up the dusty hill toiled the stage. 

“Things aint changed much since I left,” 
remarked Mrs. Whitcomb to herself, as she 
gazed on the orchard and pasture. “I expect 
it'll strike ’Lonzo all of a heap when he sees me 
before my time; but there, when any one’s visited 
going on to four days and talked everything out, 
it’s time to go-home, I say! Besides, I must 
allow, I did want to see how ’Lonzo got along 
when he thought I wasn’t looking. ’Lonzo’s 


good, as men go— but as for housework, there | 


aint one of them to be trusted!” 

Here the little white house came in view, with 
Alonzo sitting on the steps in apparent ignorance 
of the approach of his helpmeet. 

“Yes, ’Lonzo,” said Mrs. Whitcomb, as she 
puffed up the walk to the kitchen door, ‘‘Almiry 
was dead set against it, but there, I wanted to 
get home! I couldn’t rest easy, thinking how 
Jonesome you was.” 

Here Mrs. Whitcomb reached the door and 
cast critical eyes about the kitchen. Not a 
speck of dust, not a disarranged dish could her 
searching gaze discover. 

“You walk kind o’ lame, ’Lonzo,” said Mrs. 
Whitcomb, noticing his limp. “Hope you didn’t 
set outdoors last night.” 

“No, ma,” replied Alonzo. “I was into bed 
at half past seven. I noticed I felt a little lame, 
but that’s nothing.” 

“Well, I’m glad you didn’t tackle that wash. 
I suppose you didn’t get time?” 

“No, ma,’’ responded Alonzo, laconically, “I 
didn’t.” 

“Well, I must say,” reluctantly admitted Mrs. 
Whitcomb, a little later, coming from up-stairs, 
where she had been making a careful tour of 


Dick was at school and all was quiet. The! 


“T’ll be glad to see ma,” he announced | 
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unthought of for walks or good times. In the | inspection, “‘you've kept things pretty tidy, for! “that 1 aint laying up any sin of deception to ' black one, had joined its gray congeners in the 


‘a man!” 
“I hope,” said Alonzo to himself that night, 


GR 


my charge. It aint any use telling ma every- | 
thing. It would only worrit her!” i 
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T| Mount Saint Elias coast of 
I Alaska is a vast mountain ridge, 
—— rising directly from the ocean to 
a height of nearly twenty thousand feet. In 
grandeur there is little in the world to 
it, whether it is seen from the deck 


















sel at sea or from miners’ camps 
near it. But it is a gloomy, desolate coast, 
and dark banks of cloud and heavy mists 
often veil the peaks from view. 
As the mountain is still slightly volcanic, 
earthquake shc are naturally expected ; 
but during the eleven weeks, from June 15th 
}to September 2d, which we spent there, 
prospecting for platinum, we heard nothing 
from the subterranean forces. Then, early 
in the morning of September 3d, there was a 
very distinct shock, which lasted for several 
seconds; but we had nearly forgotten it by 
the following Sunday, when there occurred 
the appalling phenomena which I shall try 





time we were liying in a tent with 
an oilskin cover at the margin of the moraine 
of a large glacier which extends from Disen- 
chantment Gorge to the bay of the same 
name, and we had our tools and prospecting 
kit about us there, as is usual in such cases. 

As it was Sunday morning, we were not intend- 
ing to do any prospecting. I had not yet bestirred 
myself, but Crosby had crept out to kindle a fire, 
and Robertson was yawning over the task of | 
repairing his canvas jacket, when we felt a shock 
as if some giant, standing below, had struck, 
| upward with an enormous sledge-hammer against 
the earth underneath us. Robertson was thrown | 
forward prostrate, and Crosby pitched headlong 
into the tent. For a moment I seemed stunned, 
but I found myself on my feet, and heard 
Crosby calling out, “What’s that 2” 

The rumble and vibration which followed 
answered the question clearly enough. 

“Jt’s another earthquake,” said Robertson. 

The sounds ceased, and we proceeded to get 
breakfast as usual. A thick mist shut down. | 
There was no wind, but we heard the waves | 
of the sea breaking heavily on the shore below. 

While we were taking our coffee in front of 
the tent another earthquake occurred; and 
thenceforward, until noon or past, quake fol- 
lowed quake at intervals of from five to ten 
minutes. Crosby counted forty-five distinct 
shocks, each followed by a strange reverbera- 
tory roaring in the direction of the mountain, as | 
if vast cliffs were falling. 

Crosby believed that an eruption was occur- 
ring. “If only the fog would rise we should see 
lava streams!” he said. “It wouldn’t surprise 
me if cinders and stones soon began to fall.”’ 

About one o’clock the fog lifted a little, so that 
we could look out on the bay, but the mountains 
behind us were still shrouded down to their 
bases. Then, as suddenly as the report of a 
carbine, we were all three thrown flat again by 
another of those terrific upward shocks! It was 
much worse this time, and when we attempted to 
regain our feet, the earth was rocking up and 
down in a manner beyond belief. 

It was impossible to keep one’s feet. We 
reeled and pitched against each other. Skip, our 
hound, whined and stretched himself out at full 
length. At one instant the bay would seem to 
rise as if about to be poured on the land, but 
the next moment it would seem to be down in 
a vast hollow. The noises were indescribable. 
The glacier, the foot of which was in the bay 
beyond us, was splitting and crashing down into 
the water, with reports like peals of thunder; 
while the sea, all white and foaming, roared as if 
a heavy wind were blowing.- 

Murmurs and groaning noises seemed to rise 
from the ground underneath us. Strangest of 
all were the detonations, or else echoes, from the 
mountainsides. Awful volumes of sound rolled 
down from the gorges and ravines. 

“It is merely an earthquake—a severe one,” | 
Crosby said. We were not at all terrified, yet 
we knew there was some danger of being over- 
whelmed by the sea, or swallowed up by fissures 
in the ground. 

“We had better get back from the shore, I | 
think,’’ Robertson said; and during the interval 
of quiet which ensued, we struck our tent and 
| began transporting our kit and tools to the top of 
ja higher ridge, three-quarters of a mile inland. 
We made the two trips which were necessary to 
carry everything at arun. It was fortunate we 
| hurried, for at a little past two o’clock another 
terrific shock occurred, which continued for 
| nearly ten minutes, and which was followed by 
a tidal wave that mounted the moraine toa height. 
of forty feet or more, and brought up enormous 
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open. 

There was nothing that we could do to better 
matters, and we remained there, waiting and 
listening throughout the day. Other shocks 





occurred during the afternoon. Toward night 
mists shut down again, and the tremors became 
more severe and frequent. At about five o’clock 
two more cracks opened transversely across the 
wooded ridge where we had tied down our tent. 
‘The whole surface there appeared to be in danger 
of collapsine. 


“I believe those bears have chosen the safest 





“* SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE ROAR OF FEAR WHICH EACH ONE UTTERED, 


IT THREW ITS BODY P 


fragments of the ice broken from the glacier and ! 
afloat in the bay. 

A tremendous rushing, roaring noise made us | 
Jook toward the mountain, Water had broken 
loose from its barriers upon higher ground. A 
torrent several hundred feet in breadth swept | 
down a ravine four or five hundred yards to the 
west of where we now were. The moraine 
where we had been camping was flooded. The 
noise of the boulders which the water rolled ; 
down with it was like the grinding and squealing | 
of a long train of freight-cars on a winter morning. 

Rain soon began falling heavily. We hauled 
on the oilskin cover and kept as dry as we could 
in the tent, the ropes of which were tied to the 
stumps of little spruce-trees. I can hardly 
describe the strange sensation when the earth 
gives those sudden jolts from beneath, and then 
squirms to and fro like some great reptile under- 
neath. The tent twisted and shook over our 
heads, and on all sides the trees were cracking 
and falling. 

It was a very strange night that we passed | 
there. Yet at last I fell asleep, but dozed only 
fitfully, for 1 was frequently awakened by fresh 
shocks, or by the roar of falling cliffs. 

Toward morning the glacier, a mile away, was 
profoundly affected ; noises like those of a violent 
thunder-shower issued from it. The entire vast 
mass of ice, twenty miles in length and a thousand 
feet thick, appeared to be rent and torn by the 
rolling of the earth beneath it. I could never 
have imagined anything like it. It seemed to me 
as if primeval chaos had come again. 

Shortly after dawn there was an interval of 
quiet, except for the occasional crash of falling 
rocks in the direction of the mountain. As the | 
shades of night departed, we saw that nearly all 
the forest around us was pfostrate, looking as if 
a hundred tornadoes had traversed it in every 
direction. 

Not half a mile to the northeast of. us was an 
extensive tract of moss; not bog, but dry moss, 
apparently overlying flat ledges. There were 
many acres of it, and now that the woods were 
so nearly prostrate, it was more distinctly visible 
than it had been the day before. 

“Look at the bears over there!’ Crosby said. | 
There were four of the creatures standing 
together—large Saint Elias grizzly bears, rather 
lighter in color than the grizzlies of Oregon and 
California. 

It was plain they had gone out on the mossy | 
flat ledges to escape from the falling forest. 
They sat up like great dogs, close together, and 
appeared satisfied that they had found the safest | 
spot there was. 

I took my small field-glass and watched them 
for some time. Great, gray, clumsy brutes as! 





seemed to be dazed by the earthquake. Through | 
the glass I could even see them blink. 

“There’s another joining them!” Crosby 
exclaimed. A fifth bear had emerged from the | 
brushwood and ambled out on the mossy tract. | 

‘We made shift to prepare breakfast, but a | 
shock occurred while we were eating it which 
split the ground a few yards back of the tent, 
making a gaping crack two feet or more in width. 
Again the glacier was convulsed, the tremendous 
crashes continuing for ten minutes or more. 
Hundreds of forest trees on the slopes of the 
mountain fell. 

Soon afterward we saw that a sixth bear, ai 


RONE ON THE MOSS.”’ 


place,” Robertson said. “It is probably flat, 
solid ledge over there, and may stand it.” 

He and Crosby made their way over to it and 
immediately returned to urge the removal of the 
tent there. 

“But those bears?” I said. 

“They will not trouble us,” replied Crosby. 
“They are nearly frightened to death! They © 
seem cowed.” 

We again moved camp hastily, and established 
ourselves just at nightfall on the moss plat, near 
the seaward side. The bears were farther away, 
distant perhaps two hundred yards from us. 
There were now nine of them, assembled in a 
squad. They kept close together, as if for com- 
panionship in their terror, or else because some 
instinct taught them that the solid, flat ledges 
were the safest place. 

It was impossible to drive tent-pins here, on 
account of the rock beneath the moss, and we 
placed loose stones on the loops of the lines. 


: But shortly after nine o’clock, a shock brought 


the tent down upon us, and after that we sat on 
the moss with blankets and oilskins wrapped 
about our shoulders. Until midnight the shocks 
recurred every few minutes; and the frightful 
jarring of the ledges beneath was, if anything, 
worse to endure than the rocking of the forest 
land.. 

Above the rumble of earth, too, we began to 
notice another strange sound, which proved to be 
the moaning of those bears. When the heavy, 
first jolt deep in the earth occurred, they roared 
outright, and during the jar and vibration that 
followed it, moaned and whined continuously, 
and the sound of their moaning was the strangest 
which I ever heard. Evidently there was little 
danger of the bears attacking us. They were too 
much frightened to be hungry. 

From midnight to seven o’clock of the next 
morning no shocks occurred, but a little after 
seven, when it had become light, there was a very 
heavy quake. Eleven bears had by this time 
reached the place, and we noticed that simulta- 
neously with the roar of fear which each one 
uttered, it threw its body prone on the moss with 


| outstretched paws, and remained in that position 


until the jarring ended, when it got up slowly. 
Our dog behaved in the same way. 

Skip must have scented the bears, but he paid 
not the slightest attention to them. In the same 


| way, none of us felt like shooting the bears; it 


seemed as if we were fellow-creatures, threatened 
by a common danger. 

During that day the shocks grew lighter and 
more infrequent, and had almost ceased by 


| evening. The next morning we found that the 


bears had gone; and taking their departure as a 
sign that the convulsions had ended, we set off 


| large as cows, they sat there motionless, and | ourselves to walk along the coast to Yakutat—if, 


indeed, any Yakutat remained! 

Everywhere on our way were signs of the 
devastation wrought by the earthquakes. Miles 
upon miles of forest lay prostrate; cakes of ice as 
large as churches lay thirty feet above tide-mark. 
Enormous rocks had been tumbled about like 
footballs ; cliffs had fallen, and on all sides along- 
shore gaping cracks had opened in the earth. 

On reaching Yakutat, we found the place almost 
deserted. Most of the people had fled to the 
high lands in the rear of the village, and were 
living in tents. Many of the houses had fallen, 


| and nearly all stood awry or had to be braced up 


with props. 
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Current Topics. 


A single firm of manufacturers sold over | 
twenty million comic valentines last month. If, , 


as is not improbable, each one caused an average 
of five minutes’ annoyance to its recipient, the 
equivalent of two centuries of discomfort was 
the result. How “funny” such a total seems! 


There are forty George Washingtons in 
Baltimore, of whom thirty-nine are colored and 


one is white. This recalls the story of the aged 
colored man who remarked, on hearing his son ; 


read from ancient history of Pompey and Cesar, 
that all the great men of antiquity must have 
been negroes, as those names were not commonly 
borne by white people. 


Governor Roosevelt expressed a great 
truth and urged a much needed lesson when he 
said, in a recent speech, that while the command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not steal,” should be enforced 
upon politicians, another commandment, ‘‘Thoa 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor,” should in equal measure be enforced upon 
the critics of politicians. 


A London magistrate has sentenced a 
street news-vender to a week in jail for crying 
false war news, and the general verdict is, 
“served him right.” But no punishment has 
yet been meted out to those much greater offend- 
ers, the journalists or correspondents who every 
day manufacture sensational reports, or travesty 
facts and rumors, in order to justify pyrotechnic 
head-lines. 


‘Weather terms are elastic. Havana was 
full of shivering people, and the visitation was 


called a cold wave, when the temperature lately 
fell to fifty-three degrees. The Cuban style of 


wintry blast would be popular in regions where 
boreal gales have no inclination to mercy. The 


West Indian cold wave is almost matched by the ! 


London hot wave, reported each summer, when 
the mercury has risen only to a point indicative 
to Americans of seasonable warmth. 


The use of ‘ khaki" uniforms is like | 
the act of the savage who greases his body and | 


smears it with sand and earth, so that it takes 
the hue of the ground on which he lies, and is 
therefore not easily visible. That, in turn, is a 
mere development of the gift of color granted 
by nature to many beasts, birds and insects, by 
which they are enabled to harmonize themselves 
with their surroundings, either for protection or 
for ambush. The principles of successful war- 
fare are the rudimentary principles of savage 
and brutal strategy and force. 

The regular soldier is expected to be a 
model of obedience, patience, courage; but it 
appears he is also a pattern as regards thrift. 
The statement is credited to the chief paymaster 
of the forces in the Philippines that sixty-five 
per cent. of all the money sent there to pay the 
Tegulars is either deposited with the paymaster, 
to be kept until the end of the soldier’s enlist- 
ment, or is sent back to the United States in 
the form of paymaster’s checks. Our Tommy 
Atkins is clearly not absent-minded. He does 
not forget home connections and obligations. 


A writer in a medical publication of the 
Johns Hopkins University describes a case 
which, he says, “is interesting because it sug- 
gests a new operation—hepaticocholecystosto- 
cholecystenterostomy, or hepaticocholecystosten- 
terostomy.’’ Every one will be relieved to know 
that the treatment so eloquently described is only 
an advanced method of dealing with colic, by 
which it will be seen that science in its march is 
encumbered by the baggage it carries. Cresar 
called it impedimenta, which has taken a 
modern sense that seems appropriate in this case. 

‘When Representative Gibson of 
Tennessee was speaking in Congress one day 
recently, it was observed that a member sitting 
in a neighboring chair was faust asleep. This 
occurrence was not unusual, but for a man who 


speaks as loud as Mr. Gibson to have a sleeping { 


neighbor seemed to his political opponents a good 
joke. 
Teport that somebody near him was sleeping and 
to suggest that he should speak a little louder. 
Mr. Gibson, who is a member of the pension 
committee, promptly retorted, as he tumed 
toward his sleeping colleague, “If he cannot hear 
me he ought to have a pension for deafness.’’ 


“Business Chances in Manila’’ is the | 
title of a series of articles from a correspondent | 
of Leslie's Weekly, at present in the Philip- 
pines, whose conclusions are based upon a 
knowledge derived from personal investigation. 
The “chances” to which he refers are for those 
with a moderate yet necessary amount of capital, 
and an adequate business training to grasp and 
utilize them. Among the openings which pre- 
sent themselves as lucrative possibilities, he 
specifies: An agency for American typewriting 


So one of them interrupted Mr. Gibson to | 
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machines, for which there is a growing demand, 
but no adequate supply; an establishment for 
the sale of American watches, with competent 
Tepairers ; an American shoe store; an American 
hardware store, including in its stock a supply 
| of agricultural implements, but no firearms—the 
importation of which is prohibited; a local and 
suburban express route, for which there is urgent 
need, and photographic establishments, with 
skilful American operators. So much for those 
with necessary capital and business abilities; 
: but for the American mechanic or laborer the 





native labor is abundant and cheap, and in the 
manual trades the Filipino artisan is sufficiently 
skilled. 


Just as Hungary “‘is tired of having to stay 
‘in bed whenever Austria happens to be taken 
ill,” Norway strains against pulling in team with 
Sweden, and has recently acquired a separate 
‘national flag. 
Max Miller received a scholarly letter from Dom 
Pedro of Brazil, which he showed to King Oscar. | 
The monarch of the Scandinavian countries read 
it with a sigh: “I have no such leisure for San- 
| akrit. The happy Emperor of Brazil has but one 
country to govern; I have two.” 


——<o>—___ 


MUSIC. 


True music dwells not in the outward i notes, 
But in the depth and silences betwee: 


a. W. Stratton. 
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Petitions to Congress. 


W presented to Congress? Not with the 

requests themselves, but with the paper 
on which they are expressed. They have become 
so bulky that it is impossible to examine them, 
and it is even a problem to provide storage room 
for them. 

The privilege of petitioning to those who make 
the laws is one of the fundamental rights of a 
free people, and no one desires to restrict it. But 
in these days of easy letter-writing the average 
Congressman asks himself, when he sees a pile 
of letters and petitions: ‘Who has been starting 
all this up?” 
{ business to have Congress bombarded with peti- 
tions in order to bring influence to bear upon it. 
‘Word goes out to the labor unions, to the farmers’ 
associations, to the commercial bodies, or to 
religious societies to petition for this thing or 
that, and thousands, sometimes hundreds of 
thousands, of responses follow. 

One man has been so active in bringing pressure 
{upon Congress on behalf of several matters in 
which he is interested that he is said to have 


petitions is most elaborate. 

When the case of Mr. Roberts of Utah was 
before Congress, the petitions against his admis- 
sion, piled in front of the Speaker’s desk, made a 
larger load than a horse could draw. Sometimes 
petitions are presented in picturesque form. The 
collar-makers of Troy, during a tariff debate, 
once submitted a great book shaped like a coffin, 
which contained thousands of signatures. Some 
petitions have been pushed into the House ina 
wheelbarrow, to give dramatic effect to the out- 
burst of popular opinion which they were 
supposed to represent. 

Nevertheless, a simple letter from a constituent 
to his representative, which bears evidence of 
‘having come spontaneously from the writer, 
sometimes exerts as much real influence as a 
million signatures obtained by organization, and 
affixed to a petition as a result of personal 
solicitation. 





The Death Penalty. 


FROPOSITIONS to abolish the death pen- 
P alty have been under discussion this season 
in two or three legislatures. The move- 

ment makes slow progress; for, after more than 
fifty years of agitation, there are only five states 
—Colorado, Rhode Island, Maine, Michigan and 


bidden by law. 

The advocates of the change insist that capital 
punishment is brutalizing; that it does not act 
i as a deterrent to crime; and that it defeats the 
ends of justice by making juries reluctant to 
| convict when they know that a verdict of guilty 
will carry with it the death sentence. Such a 
case as that which recently occurred in New 
York, where a convict, sentenced to life impris- 
onment for murder, was proved innocent and 
| pardoned after serving twenty-two years, is cited 
as evidence of the irreparable wrong which would 
have been done, if the death sentence at first 
imposed upon him had been carried out. 


| penalty really does deter from crime; that statis- 
tics show that, through the abuse of the pardoning 
power, the average term of life imprisonment has 
been reduced to confinement for only ten or! 
twelve years; that the increased prison popula- | 


heavy burden on the public; and that convicts 
under a life sentence are a dangerous charge, 
because they can murder their keepers without 
incurring any heavier penalty than that which 
they are already undergoing. 

The recent lynching of a Colorado convict, who 





prospects are not encouraging. Chinese and | 


Some years ago the venerable | 


HAT is to be done with the petitions . 


For usually some one makes it a | 


doubled the volume of mail received at the Capitol. | 
His system of stimulating the public to present ' 


Wisconsin—in which the death penalty is for-| 


On the other hand, it is argued that the death 


tion, where the death penalty is abolished, puts a: 


prison official, is explained as a protest against 
the disuse of the death penalty. In Michigan 
there is a strong agitation for the restoration of 
capital punishment. Iowa once abolished the 
death penalty, and later restored it; and Maine, 
after abolishing it, restored it, and later abolished 
it again. 

While the movement to do away with capital 
; punishment makes slow progress, humanizing 
| influences are gaining ground. The scandal of 
| public executions has been abolished in most 
| states; there are about twenty states in which 
the court may substitute life imprisonment, either 
| at its own discretion or upon the recommendation 
| of the jury; and three states, New York, Ohio 
| and Massachusetts, have substituted the electric 
chair for the hangman’s rope. 


————_+0+—____ 


A HALF-LIE. 
A lle ey all a lie may be met and fought with 
But % He Tien is part a truth is a harder matter to 
ight. Tennyson. 
—+0>—___ 


The Irish Leader. 


HE leader of the reunited Irish party in the 
House of Commons stands for the principle 
that Home Rale cannot be worked out 

throbgh political alliances with English parties. 
This was Mr. Parnell’s policy. Mr. Redmond, 
his most faithful follower, has clung tenaciously 
to it and has forced his Irish associates to adopt it. 

Mr. Redmond is a serious man, dominated by 
a single idea—that the Irish members must keep 
out of English polities and fight their battle on 
their own lines. When a majority of his asso- 
ciates, led by Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Healy, were willing to follow Mr. Gladstone and 
the English Liberals, Mr. Redmond was obstinate 
and became the champion of Mr. Parnell’s 
| policy. 

The chief of a minority group who would not 
vote with the English Liberals has now become 
the leader of a reunited Irish party. A great 
| part of his strength is drawn from the fact that 
| he represents the original Parnellism, which was 
in arms against both English parties. 

Mr. Redmond is a tall, portly Irishman, with 
an air of determination and defiance. His melo- 
dious voice is under perfect control, and while 
{ he is less fluent as an orator than many of his 
associates, he is a powerful speaker. Like Mr. 
Parnell, he is without humor, but possesses solid 
knowledge, practical common sense, and the 
courage and tenacity of a bulldog. In all these 
| traits he resembles Mr. Parnell. 

The Irish party under Mr. Redmond’s leader- 
ship will break off the alliance with the Home 
Rule Liberals and act independently. It will 
await the next general elections in the hope that 
| the English parties will be evenly divided, and 
that the Nationalists as a third group will be 
able to force Home Rule upon both. 


—___+e+—__ 


New Ships. 


‘WO years after the destruction of the battle- 
ship Maine, in Havana harbor, a new 
battleship bearing the same name was 

ready to launch. This fact may give an idea of 
the rapidity of construction of the ships of our 
new navy. ‘ Yet the launching of a ship—and 
especially of a ship-of-war—is far from being the 
completion of it. Two years may elapse before 
the new Maine goes into commission—that is to 
say, before the flag is run up at her stern, and 
her officers and crew go aboard of her. 

Almost at the same time that the Maine was 
ready for launching, the new battleship Kear- 
sarge went into commissiun, and was ready to 
take the seas in the service of the country. Its 
history illustrates the deliberation with which 
great war-ships must be built. The Kearsarge 
is one of three sister battle-ships— the other two 
are the Alabama and the Kentucky—the Keels 
of which were laid in 1896, and which were 
‘launched in 1298. The Kearsarye is the first 
of them to go into commission, nearly | four years 
after work was begun upon it. 
| The Kearsarge, like the Maine, perpetuates 
‘a name honored in American naval history. So 
{do many others of the ships now in the navy: 
| the Philadelphia, the Massachusetts, the 
Boston and the Chesapeake. 





officers and men of the navy will have to be 
almost doubled in order that they shall be manned. 
It is evident that a naval career is to be open to 
many Americans in the not distant future. 


—___~+o—___. 


Persecuting One’s Ancestors. 


HE Empress Dowager of China, who isa 
woman of remarkable energy, desires the 
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statesman and reformer, Wang. She offers a 
| reward of forty thousand dollars to any one who 
will deliver him, dead or alive, into her hands. 
The offer is large enough to constitute Mr. 
Wang what the insurance companies call an 
“extra hazardous risk.” 


The offering of rewards for the heads of offend- | 


ing subjects is not a common practice among 
sovereigns nowadays. 


had escaped from the penitentiary after killing a | 


presence at Peking of the famous Chinese i 





In the present instance it | 


MARCH 22, 1900. 


is attended by a decree which seems stil] more 
curious to Western minds. The empress dow- 
ager has given orders for the desecration and 
defilement of the tombs of Mr. Wang’s ancestors, 
In spite of his Western ideas and his courage as 
a reformer, this sentence may cause him more 
terror than the wrath of the empress directed 
toward himself. 

The reason is that filial piety is the first duty 
of the Chinese, and the worship of ancestors is 
a natural and universal result of the principle. 
The belief prevails among the Chinese that success 
or failure in life depends largely upon the respect 
shown to parents and grandparents, to remote 
generations. It is supposed that one’s ancestors 
appreciate every tribute and resent every indignity 
to the tombs in which they lie; and the wilful 
defilement of these tombs would be expected to 
entail the most direful consequences. 

The extreme reverence for ancestors, which 
exalts them into-objects of worship, has at least 
one good result in increasing parental authority. 
Chinese youth do not postpone the duty of 
respecting their parents until after they are dead. 
Their example in this particular may be com- 
mended to American young people. 


eS rs 


A Winning Crew. 

HAT bluff and wide-awake British sailor. 
Lord Charles Beresford, has seen many 
strange sights and interesting people in his 

varied career; but it is little wonder that he was 
particularly interested in Ann Glanville of Saltash, 
whom he knew well in her old age. 

Ann was herself a nautical character of distinc- 
tion; she was stroke of the Saltash crew. To be 
sure, @ woman who can row {s nothing remarkable 
nowadays; and we have all heard of college crews 
composed of young women—and well-trained 
crews they are, too. But they seldom race, even 
against each other, and never against crews from 
outside the college, and no one doubts that should 
they race against men they would incur defeat. 

The noted Saltash crew, however, of which Ann 
Glanville was stroke for many years, was a crew 
which often raced, and usually won, against crews 
of men as well as of women. They had to their 
credit races against male crews in the ports of 
Liverpool, Portsmouth, Plymouth and Hull. The 
premier of South Australia, a Saltash man, recalled 
in a recent speech his recollections of the women 
of his native place: 

“It was a pretty sight to see half a dozen boats 
start in a regatta with all the women in snow- 
white frilled caps and frilled Jackets. One crew 
of which Ann Glanville was stroke, and which I 
have seen row, would beat a crew of men of the 
same number, and would not, I believe, have 
thought it anything very wonderful to beat a crew 
of men with a couple of men extra. I have often 
heard that she used to row round the captain’s 
man-o’-war gigs in the Hamoaze, and chaff the 
bluejackets.” 

But the most famous feat of Ann’s crew occurred 
in 1850, when Captain Russell of the Brunswick, 
bound to show what the women of. his native 
island could do, took them to France, to race in a 
regatta at Havre. They were received there by 
the wondering Frenchmen with the honors of a 
band, a military escort, and a welcome from the 


; Mayor and corporation. 


The race duly came off; and Ann Glanville, 
with her faithful crew,—Jane House, Emilia Lee 
and Hyatt Hocking,—won gallantly, Captain 
Russell himself steering them to victory. So 
Pleased were they that Mrs. House —winning 
oarsmen do wild things, even in our own colleges, 
so she may be forgiven—could only express her 
sense of elation on reaching the committee boat 
by leaping overboard, diving under it, and coming 
up triumphant on the other side! As the uniform 
worn by the Saltash rowers consisted of a black 
skirt, loose white overgown and ruffled cap, she 
must have been an odd-looking object when she 
scrambled back to her place. 

Ann Glanville died in 1880 at the age of eighty- 
four. Since then the prowess of the Saltash 
women has decreased sadly. 


——_—_~e>—___. 


Household Talents. 


HE Nysoms are busy village folk who repre- 
sent the best class of Scandinavian immi- 
grants in the second generation. They are 
rising in the world, but are dependent upon honest 
and hard work for their livelihood. One of the 
sons is to be a doctor, another an engineer, 
another a salesman. The girls do all the sewing 
and housework. 
But each one has some other work which Is 
not done for pay. Jack and Nancy—they have 


\ 

= . , adopted English nicknames—draw, not well 

So many new war-vessels of one kind and | * 
' ities of 

her now building th the num of | enough to make them critics of old or new masters, 


but well enough to sketch a landscape or a face 
that pleases them, or to make funny little pictures 
that delight the other members of the household. 

One of the boys is a skilful photographer, 
another collects autographs, another moths. Two 
of the girls play on the piano and violin, not like 
professionals, but with taste and feeling. All the 
members of the family sing. Nancy has a fine 
soprano voice and the mother a good contralto; 


‘and when all join in the chorus, the effect pleases 


others; it pleases the Nysoms immensely. 

“Why,” said a city visitor to Mrs. Nysom one 
day, “why do your children spend so much time 
jin pursuits which never will bring them in any 
money 

Mrs. som looked at the performers in the 
family concert with a smile in her eyes. 

“Did you ever go to Norway?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“You would have seen there, when the flocks 
were going to the upland pastures, that the girls 
who drove them fastened a tiny bell around the 
neck of each sheep. ‘Why do they do it?’ de ycu 
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ask? It is to keep them together, and to make ‘the year. The wild orchids of Swaziland are |“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


music as they go. 

“These little talents and pleasures in the house- 
hold keep the children together, and will, I hope, 
make music for them all through the long, climbing » 
journey of life. God had an end to serve when 
He gave to each of us the power to laugh and | 
enjoy, as well as to work.” 


—___<+e»>—__—__ 


THE COUNTRY SOLON. 

In new districts where lawyers of profound | 
learning are not to be had for magistrates, the 
country justice of the peace, with common sense 
and a sense of justice, makes an acceptable 
substitute. Nevertheless, there are numerous 
instances in which the proceedings of country 
justices would be the better for more knowledge 
of the law. Lawyers relate queer instances of 
their proceedings. 

In Franklin County, Pennsylvania, not long ago, 
a German justice of the peace is said to have 
Presided in a case brought by himself for a divorce 
from his wife. After testifying in the case himself, 
and hearing all the evidence of other witnesses, 
he threw the case out of court on the ground of 
insufficiency of evidence! His rigorous sense 
of justice and self-abnegation are likely to rank 
in history above those of the Roman judge who 
condemned his own son to death. 

When this story was told lately by a Pennsyl- 
vania lawyer, another, says the Philadelphia Cadi, 
matched It with an account of a country judge 
up in the mountains, who was presiding in an 
important horse-stealing case. Although it was 
properly a jury case, the lawyers on both sides 
ageeed to dispense with the jury, requesting the 
judge to “act as jury.” The judge took the re- 
quest literally, and also felt that there should be, 
to satisfy the law, nominally a jury. 

After mounting the bench and considering a long 
time, the Judge left the bench, entered the Jury-box | 
and had himself sworn by the clerk. He heard the 
evidence there, but when an objection was made 
on a law point he left the box, mounted the bench | 
and passed on It as judge, returning to the jury-box 
when the testimony was resumed. 

After the evidence was all in, he wrote out his 
instructions as judge, and handing the document 
to one of the attorneys, requested him to read it 
to the jury. After listening in the box to the 
instructions, he had himself conducted from the 
room by the sheriff and locked in the jury-room to 
consider the case and prepare a verdict. 

“How long did he stay out?” asked one of the | 
lawyers to whom the story was being told. 

“Six hours.” 

“What was the verdict?” 

“He reported that the jury was unable to agree, 
and as judge discharged himself!” 


«+0». 


ALL A BOY. 


That the young King of Spain is all a boy, 
ready to see his sisters’ failings, if not his own, is 
amusingly shown by a story told of him by a 
friend of his French tutor. During one of the hot 
days of last summer, the tutor dictated to his 
pupil an exercise in which occurred the phrase, 
“She possessed in the highest degree the distin- | 
guished manners and grace of speech innate in 
royal princesses.” 

“The man who wrote that never lived at court, 
that’s certain,” remarked the boy king. 

“What makes you think so?” demanded his 
astonished tutor. 

“Why, just look!” replied the king, pointing to 
his two sisters, who happened to be in the room. 
“Look at those royal princesses! Look at their 
distinguished manners!” a 

Maria - de -las- Mercedes lay sprawling over a 
table, looking sleepy and overheated. Maria 
Teresa maintained a more ladylike attitude, but 
was abstractedly scratching her head with her 
left hand in apparent embarrassment over a prob- 
lem of French orthography. Alfonso pinched the 
arm of his elder sister and pulled the hair of the 
younger. 

“Oh, you horrid boy!” they both exclaimed. 

“There’s your grace of speech!" commented his 
majesty, with a roguish glance at his teacher. 


—_—_+o—_____ 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. ‘ 


A New Hampshire woman who takes summer 
boarders occasionally employs as “extra help” 
the daughter of a neighboring farmer. This 
young woman Is in constant fear that she will be 
“snubbed by the city folks,” and her ideas as to 
their standards of superiority are sometimes most 


One evening one of the boarders went into the 
dining-room to speak to the landlady, who was 
taking her supper in company with the sensitive 
“help.” The girl began to eat sponge-cake, then 
took some pound-cake, and was at work on a slice 
of fruitcake when the boarder at last left the 





“My, but I was glad to see her go!” exclaimed 
the girl, turning to her employer with a sigh of 
relief; and relinquishing her hold on the fruit-cake, 
she reached for the bread-plate. “I’m just gouged 
with eake,” she added, in frank explanation, “but 
of course I wasn’t a-going to let one of those 
stack-up city folks see me eat biscuit, as if twas 
all I was used to, and I didn’t know what was 
Proper!” 


——_—<~e-—_—_ 


WHERE LILIES BLOOM. 


Cape Colony, Natal and the Transvaal are 
flower-decked lands, and many of the flowers 
have perfumes subtle and refreshing. In Cape 
Colony, for many miles between Paarl and Cape 
Town, the line is bordered with so-called “pig- 
lilies.” Near Ceres there are great fields full 
of these snowy white blooms with their orange- 
yellow pistils. 

In Pretoria roses are prolific; in fact, most of 
the streets are bounded by rose hedges throughout 
their jength, and the flowers bloom with a frail 
pink monthly-rose bioseom for three-quarters of | 
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famous. There are at least twenty different | 
kinds, and although they are no longer rare or | 
valuable, they are extremely curious. | 
Everything grows in the Transvaal, if the trouble | 
is taken to plant it. The soil being all practically 
virgin and naturally rich, the smallest amount of 


‘ attention is required, and the results obtained in 
| few months are simply marvellous. 
i known English tenor, travelling in the Transvaal, 


A well- 


once remarked that he believed that if you planted 
walking-sticks you could reap umbrellas in a 
fortnight. 


SALT ALLIANCE. 


Stephen Schultz, in an interesting book of 
travels in the East, says that it is not customary 
among Arabs to place salt on a common table, 
but only when an Arab prince enters into an | 
alliance with a pasha, which is called baret-millah, 
or the salt alliance. 


This is done as follows: The Arab prince, when 
he wishes to live within the jurisdiction of a pasha, 
sends messengers to him to ask whether he may | 

rritory a8 an ally. If the pasha 
consents, he sends messengers to the prince, 
informing him that they will meet on such a day. 

‘When the day arrives, the pasha rides out to 
meet the prince in the field which he has selected 
for his dwelling, and conducts him to his own 
quarters. Then the Arab prince asks the pasha 
how much he Is to pay for permission to dwell in 
that field. The bargain is soon concluded, accord- 
ing to the extent of the Arab encampment | 

As soon as the bargain is concluded, & repast is 

repared, and a salicellar, with some pieces of 

read on & flat dish, is carried round the apartment 
by the pasha’s servants. The dish is first pre- 
sented the pasha, who takes a plece of bread, 
dips it in the salt, and holding it between two 
fingers toward the prince, calls out, “Salaam!” 
that is: ‘Peace! I am the friend of your friend, and 
the enemy of your enemy!” 5 

The dish is now presented to the Arab Prince, 
who likewise takes a piece of bread, dips it in the 
salt, and says to the pasha, “Peace! I am the 
friend aos your friend, and the enemy of your 
enemy!” 

Thereupon the dish with the bread is handed to 
the chief men of the Arab prince, and to the min- | 
isters of the pasha, who receive it in the same | 
manner as their principals, with the exception 
that they simply say, on taking the bread, 
“Salaam!” 





WAGNER AS A HUMORIST. 


‘When Wagner’s energy was not expended in 
his art work, says Gustav Kobbe in ‘Wagner’s | 
Personality” in the Forum, it found vent in many 
humorous sallies. 


He once quoted his teacher’s remark that he 
would never learn to play the piano. “But,” he 
added, “I play a great deal better than Berlioz.” 
The waggtshness of this remark lies in the fact 
that Berlioz could not play at all. 

During a rehearsal of fhe “Rienzi” overture in 
Dresden, the trombones were too loud. Instead 
of rebuking them angrily, he said, with a laugh: 

“Gentlemen, we are {n Dresden, not marching | 
around the walls of Jericho.” 

After “Tannhiuser” was brought out, a German 
composer of little note, named nellard, said that 
the “Song to the Evening Star” was wrongly 
harmonized,” and sugges d certain harmonies 
which should be substituted for those employed | 
‘When Wagner was among friends it 
was.one of his favorite diversions to seat himself | 
uae 

rr 


Plano and sing the “Song to the Evening 
la Chellard, 


DEVONSHIRE VANITY. 


Many a refusal to sit for a picture has been 
given because of a knowledge of advancing years 
and fading beauty. It remains for the Devonshire 
folk, however, to give a new point on “‘making up” 
for a sitting. 8. Baring-Gould’s “Book of the | 
West” supplies the incident. 


The looks of Devonshire and Cornish lasses 
are proverbial. A complexion of peaches and | 
cream, a well-proportioned body and well-molded 
features are the characteristics. West Country 
women, as they are called, cannot forget they 
were once comely. 

An old woman of seventy-five was brought 
forward to be photographed by an amateur. No 
words of address could induce her to speak until 
the operation was completed. Then she put her 
fingers into her mouth. 

e said: ‘“ You wouldn’t ha’ me took wi’ my 
cheeks falled in? I just stuffed the Western 
Mornin’ News into my mouth to fill ’n out.” 


WHY IT WAS BRAVE. 


We read in the Book of Proverbs: “A soft’ 
answer turneth away wrath.” It is also true 
that a witty reply often takes the edge from an | 
unwelcome criticism, as in the following instance ; 
from the Chicago /‘ost : 


A iriendly Magazine editor was talking in 
pleasant but critical mood to a contributor. He | 
said: “It seems to me you use a faulty figure of ; 
speech when you say a ‘brave old hearthstone.’ | 

low can a hearthstone be brave?” 

“Well, sir,” said the contributor, 
writing about has been under fire 
years without flinching.” 


“the one Tam 
for nearly forty 


THE REASON WHY. 


When it was the fashion for young Englishmen 
to go up in balloons with Green, the well-known 
aéronaut, Albert Smith, a friend of Dickens and 
esteemed a wit. ascended one day before an 
admiring crowd of onlookers. | 

Waving his hand to a young lad 
ance of his, as he was starting, h id: 

“If I come down again I will bring you a Skye 
terrier.” . 

He came down again, and without the terrier, 
“We didn't quite make the dog-star,” he said in 
explanation. \ 





n acquaint- 





REMARKABLE GIFT. 


It was said of Judge John Edmonds that he was 
never at loss for a witty reply. 
“Whota stupid person Mr. Brown is!” said some 
one to the judge, referring to a man who was an | 
proxy speaker and blessed with a loud | 
voice, which he used to its utmost eapacity. 
“Indeed, I consider him a most remarkable 
man,” said the judge, promptly. “He's the only 
man [ know who can fill a house and empty it at 






















the same time.” 


COMPANION. 


tifrice ”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing { 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. | 





ENGLISH 
\} HOLLY TREES 


Will grow in any climate. A beauti- 
ful outdoor tree with dark green 
foliage (evergreen), bright red berries. 

6 for $5, or 
\ $1.00 each, $10 a Dozen. 

We pay the express. Order early 

for spring planting. 
| PULLEN BROS. NURSERIES, Milford, Del. 
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\ VERY Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Clipper 
Bicycle that is sold 
adds to the popularity 
of bicycle - riding. 
1900 Chainless Wheels, 
$60, $75. 
Chain Roadster, $40. 
Racer, $50. 


Let us send you the Clipper 
Catalogue. - 





to Success 


From a poor position to a 
ood one without loss of time. || | 
undreds of our students 
have advanced directly from 
the shop to positions as Me- 
chanical or Architectural 
Draughtamen, Electrical or Steam 
Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, 
Chemists, Correspondents, Sten- 
ographers and Bookkeepers. We 
marantee to give you a 
thorough technical educa- 
tion by mail. Mention the 
profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DEPT., 
Chicago, Illinois. 








(al) 
Mi ‘ “ee Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Knowing fc" 


Cyclists wt in 


Olden Times 


silver shoe-buckles, coin and odd pieces 
were made into spoons by Rogers Bros. After 
erfecting the process of electroplating, they 
iscontinued making solid silver spoons and 


stamped their plated ware 
Rogers 


“I 84 / Bros.” 


“1847 "" indicating the year the brand was 
first made. This mark wherever seen is a 
guarantee of the highest grade of silver- 
plated ware. 

For new designs, send for Catalogue K. 
International Silver Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn. 

For sale 


dealers 





Eve 
rider knows: 
the value of a 
reliable ‘“ mile- 
teller’’ on a 
wheel. The worth- 
less cyclometers offer- 
ed at first have been driven 
from the market by their own 
inefficiency, leaving many cy- 
clists without faith in any cyclo- 
meter. That’s a mistake—the 
Veeder Cyclometer is a perfect 
instrument, perfectly reliable, 
as useful as your watch. Sold 
by all dealers. 
Ordinary, 10,000 miles and repeat, nickeled, 
1.00; Gold-plated and engraved, $2.50. 
ip Cyclometer, nickeled, $1.50; Gold-plated 
and engraved, $4.00. 
Send for Free Booklet. 
Made for 24, 26, 28 
== and 30-inch wheels. 
VEEDER MFG. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


-~~Q’Neill’s**~7 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ist St. NEW YORK. 


A Special Book Offer — 


Worthy of Your Consideration. 





by leading 
every. 





The style 
they made 
in 1847. 








In order to introduce our new Book Department more fully to our patrons, 
especially those who live out of the city, we will offer for the next 60 days 


THE SEVEN LEADING BOOKS OF THE YEAR: 


To Have and to Hold, By Joxunsron. 9 5 c 
e 


Red Pottage, By CHOLMONDELEY. 
Janice Meredith, By Forp. 
Each. 
Postage I5c. Extra. 





When Knighthood was in Flower, 

By CasKODEN. 
By WEstcorTT. 
By CHURCHILL. 
By CRawForb. 


David Harum, 
Richard Carvel, 
Via Crucis, 


Our Book Department is one of the most complete in Greater New York 
and our prices are positively the lowest. A special discount given to the 
clergy, Sunday-schools and libraries. Estimates cheerfully furnished. 





WHEN YOU WRITE MENTION THE COMPANION. 
H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 
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Behind the Elgin Watch 
Stands the Elgin Factory 


with its guarantee. Every movement is 
tested, timed and proven before leaving 
the factory. The 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


is the world’s standard of time-measuring 


mechanism, 
Free booklet—‘‘The Ways of a Watch”’ on request. 


BLGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Il. 





By Zthelwyn Wetherald & & 
ITH sagging door and staring window- 
\ } \ / place, 
And sunken roof, it stands among its 
trees, 
Befriended by the boughs that interlace 
Between it and the light ghost-footed breeze. 


Poor human nest, how desolately torn! 

Yet in these ragged rooms young children slept; 
And on this floor all broken and forlorn 

The baby with the sunshine daily crept. 


See where some older “Tom” and “Susie” stood, 
And marked their names a yard space from the 
ground; 
That little height, when all of sweet and good 
Within the narrow plot of home is found. 


Such tiny sleeping-rooms, with space for naught 
Except a place to dress, a place to drain, 

A book, a little shelf, a good-night thought, 
A elnidish treasure brought from field or stream. 


Upon this curbstone, picking bit by bit 

The grass that grew before the cottage door, 
The six-months’ baby sat examining it 

As one who ne’er had seen its like before. 


Here by the window In her willow chair, 
The mother sewed and sang a low refrain. 

Are those the patches from her piece-bag there? 
Nay, they are leaves that blew in with the rain. 


The leaves blow in, the moss {s on the roof, 
The squirrels bring their treasures from the 
boughs, 
The storm comes, and with dull, unhastening hoof, 
Into this partlal shelter stray the cows. 


Ah, come away! Some woman’s youth lies here, 
Some man’s fair childhood, dead but wondrous 
sweet; 
Some heart this cot has sheltered holds It dear, 
And fills it with old loves and joys complete. 


What right have we to pry or speculate? 
The sun goes down, the darkness like a pall 


Encloseth ruined house and porch and gate, 
And tender darkness broodeth over all. 


——__+e+— 


It Was Not Superstition. 


N connection with stories of sud- 
den death or paralysis after 
gross blasphemy, it is proper 
to recognize the apoplectic 
effect of vehement passion. 
But no matter whether such 
incidents are the result of 
natural or supernatural 
causes, it is at least sure that 
one’s moral nature is dead- 
ened and weakened even 

though no physical hurt follows when one grossly 

mocks the Holiest Name known to human faith. 

We remember reading in an old book of 
“Catechjsm Anecdotes” about a number of reck- 
less persons who organized themselves into a 
“Bible-Burners’ Club.’’ At their first meeting, 
after a series of burlesque solemnities, the “high 
priest’? approached the fire with a Bible in his 
hands, intending to commit it to the flames, but 
at that moment he suddenly turned pale and laid 
it down, saying: ‘““We’ll not burn this book till 
we get a better one.” 

However unconfessed one’s belief in God may 
be, any situation that forces Him upon the 
thoughts and sensibilities like an actual Presence 
will make impiety less reckless and inconsiderate. 

“Would you talk like that if God were here, 
and you could see Him as plainly as you see 
me?” said a minister to a young man whom he 
had surprised in a paroxysm of profanity. 

“Well, sir,” retorted the swearer, defiantly, 
“if you mean to imply that I am a coward —” 

“No,” said the minister, “I mean nothing of 
the sort. And it is because you undoubtedly 
possess courage that I am going to make to you | 
an unusual proposition. If you will stand alone 
in the churchyard to-night, at twelve o'clock, and 
repeat aloud the oaths you have just uttered, I 
will pay you a sum equal to your week’s wages.” 

The young man demurred at “stooping,” as he 
said, “‘to such a silly whim,” but finally con- 
fessed that he was very much in need of money, 
and was, therefore, willing to “earn it easy.” 

“But how will you know I have kept my 
promise?” he asked. 

“I shall trust your honor, sir,’ replied the 
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he promised money, he said, “No. I have not | still an undergraduate, and was one of the first of | belt in a secure manner. Then they run to the 


earned it. The job was too much for me.” But. 
the effect of the night’s experience was such that 
swearing became obnoxious to him. 

There was no “superstition” in this. The 
incident shows merely that the rebuking effect of 
a solemn circumstance will sometimes expose 


j one’s wickedness to one’s seif when nothing else 


can. More than this, human experience has 
often declared that in a sacred association some- 
thing divine seems to speak, something that is 
above conscience itself. 


ee 


The ‘Lost Child of Wyoming.” 


VERY interesting monument is soon to be 
dedicated on a high knoll overlooking 
the valley of the Mississineva River, in 

Wabash County, Indiana. An address will be 
delivered by the governor of the state, and many 
distinguished people will be present. The monu- 
ment marks the burial-place of a woman of 
singular and romantic history,—known as Frances 
Slocum among the white people, and as White 
Rose among the Indians,—who was stolen from 
Quaker parents in the Wyoming Valley of Penn- 
sylvania in 1778, and brought up among the Indians. 
in the West. Her parents were Jonathan and 
Mary Slocum, of Connecticut, who had moved to 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, when that was a small 
frontier settlement. There, when Frances was a 
young girl, their dwelling was attacked by Dela- 
ware Indians. 

Two or three members of the family were killed, 
and little Frances was carried away first to Ohio, 
and later to Indiana and Michigan. Soon after 
her capture her father was killed by the Indians, 
but her mother, aided by Frances’ brothers an 
| other white men, made a persistent search for 
| Frances, who became Known in those parts as the 
| “lost child of Wyoming.” She was not found. 
| . For meantime the Indians had carried her far 

away, over mountains and through forests. They 


treated her Kindly, giving her blankets to sleep 
upon at night in is of leaves. At length, too, 
they gave her a horse to ride, and dressed her 


in garments of buckskin, decorated with bright 
beads. All this pleased her; she dried her tears, 
and became happy in her new life. 

She was taught to fear and hate the white men, 
and whenever she saw one she ran away. None 
of the white men who visited her tribe suspected, 
therefore, that they had a white child among 
them. She learned to shoot well with the bow 
and arrow. When the Delawares had a war with 
the whites, she was run off into the north with 
the other women and children. She did not lament 
this. 

‘When she was sixteen years old she was married 
to a Delaware chief, Little Turtle. He treated 
her cruelly, and she tft him, and afterward was 
married to the Osage chief Chepokenah, or “Deaf 
Man.” He was good to her, and she remained 
with him through a long life. 

She remembered the wars of the Indians against 
General Wayne and General Harrison, and in 
both her sympathies were with the Indians. After 
the last war her husband and his people settled on 
ie Mississineva, at a place called Deaf Man’s 

lage. 

Toethis place In 1835— fifty-seven years after 
Frances had been carried away from the Wyoinin; 
Valley —there came one night a trader name 
George Ewing; belated on the road, he sought a 
night’s lodging. The old chief took him into his 
cabin. The chief's wife busied herself about the 
room, and as the trader waited for his supper he 
watched her. He noticed that she looked like a 
white woman. Once she raised her arms for 
something ; her loose sleeves fell away, revealing 
arme that were suspiciously white. 

The trader could speak the Indian tongue, and 
- she made no Tesponse when be Addressed her 
in English, he questioned her in that language. 
She adinitted that she was a white woman, and 
had been stolen in her girlhood. She remembered 
her name, and the names of her father and mother, 
as well as that of the place from which she had 
been taken. 

Ewing, much interested, wrote to the postmaster 
of Wilkesbarre, asking if there were any prople 
¢ the name of Slocum still living in that vicinity. 

it took two years for his letter to fall into the 
hands of Frances’ surviving relatives, but at last 
it reached them. 

In due time her brother and sisters came to her 
cabin. An affecting interview took place between 
her and them, and they were instantly satisfied 
that she was indeed their long-lost sisi They 
implored her to go home with them, but she 


refused. 
~ “Tam old,” she said, ‘and have lived all my life 
with these People. They are my people. Tlove 
my husband, and am happy with him.” 

he even refused to £, with them as far as the 
neighboring town of Peru, apparently suspecting 
a trap. They went away sorrowful. Not long 
afterward her husband died. Her relatives came 
again, once more imploring her to go home with 
them to Pennsylvania. ut now she declared 
that she could not leave her bones elsewhere than 
by the side of her husband’s. She lived there 
until 1847, when she died. 

Her story is often told in Indiana, and the mon- 
ument to her memory will be not only a reminder 
of a romantic history, but the memorial of a 
woman who was stea fastly faithful to a people 
who had won her love as well as her loyalty. 





—_~+o>—_____ 


His ‘‘ Nearest Reldtive.”’ 


ITH a real sentiment of devotion the 
graduates of colleges and universities 
speak of their alma mater, yet it is seldom 

that the college can be thought of as other than 
an intellectual mother to its alumni. Ina recent 
and particularly touching case, an American uni- 
versity has put itself in the place of the “nearest 
living relative’ of a young hero. The story is 
worth telling. 

In the year 1894, a young lad named Ole Hagberg 
came to this country from Norway, and found his 


way to Idaho. He had been well educated in 
his own country, but on his arrival he spoke no 





minister. 

The young man went to the cemetery at mid- 
night. His thoughts during his walk there, and 
in the silence among the “pillared marbles,” can 
only be guessed. His mother’s grave was there, 
and he had not visited it for years. A natural 
feeling led him to the spot. He heard the steeple- 
clock strike twelve, but he did not open his lips. 
It struek one; it struck two; it struck three 
before he went away. He could not utter profane 
words beside his mother’s grave. Dared he utter | 
them to his living Maker? | 
The next day, when the minister offered him 


English. He learned the language with great 
rapidity, and observing how good an opportunity 
‘in this country awaits the well-educated young 
man, he resolved to take the full course of study 
at the Idaho state university at Moscow. 


the thirty-five students of the University of Idaho | 
to enlist. He went out as one of Company D, First 
Idaho Volunteers. 

The manly qualities which had made him a good | 
student made him also a good soldier. In the 
Philippines he won praise from his officers. But 
in the camp near Manila the fever seized him, and 
he died and was buried there. 

Quite lately the remains of all the Idaho soldiers. 
who fell in battle or died of disease in the Phillp- 
pines were disinterred and brought on a transport | 

San Francisco, where each was delivered to the : 
| “nearest living relative.””, Who should take the 
| body of Ole Hagberg? He had not a relative In; 

America, and no home. 

Now the University of Idaho stepped forward, 
and through Its president put itself in the place ot 
the nearest relative of the young soldier. It had | 
been at once a home and a mother to him, It | 
claimed the body, and the Secretary of War 
willingly acceded to the demand. Ole Hagberg’s 

‘body was duly forwarded to the University of | 
Idaho at Moscow. 

It has been interred in the university grounds, 
and a fund is now being raised to provide a suitable 

| granite monument for the young soldier. 







Ser 

oe y Se 
x NIGHT FLOWERS | 
‘By William Hervey Woods | 


As weary travellers on a train 
That stops they know not where, 

Catch sometimes through the windows borne 
Along the still night air | 


A breath so sweet, their tired hearts, 
Reviving ’neath its power, 

Know well that hidden somewhere near, 
The wild grape-vine’s in flower; | 

| 

So, oft a hidden sweetness here 
Breathes through life’s pilgrim gloom, 

And we, too, know that somewhere near 
God hath a soul in bloom. 


—___~+o»___ 


Wanted His Food Clean. 


N one of Mary E. Wilkins’s stories there is a | 
queer old character who traces all infirmities | 
of temper, and most of the evils that affect | 


I 


society, to the use of meat as food, or to the 
failure to drink water enough to keep the human | 
system in equilibrium. A man with another and 
entirely different dietary system has now been 
heard from. 


He was discovered at breakfast one day py.8: 
i 


| neighbor who had called. The “spread” consi: 
ofraw apples and hickory-nuts. 

‘Surely, Mr. Gagster,” said the caller, his 
curlosity overcoming his instinct of politeness, 
“that isn’t all you eat for breakfast, 1s it?” 

“It's all I eat for any meal,” answered Mr. 
Gagster. 

0 you thrive on that kind of food?” 

“Do I? Inever knew what it was to have good 

health and peace of mind until I began to live this 


way.” 

ay can see how the apples might be wholesome | 
for blue jays and the hickory-nuts for squirrels, but | 
how they can conduce to a human being’s health 
and happiness passes my comprehension.” 

“Very likely,” rejoined Mr. Gagster. ‘“What- 
ever gives peace of mind is good. for the health, 
for the mind reacts on the body. You know there 
is an old and foolish idea that a man has to eat a 
peck of dirt before he dies. With the kind of diet 
people eat nowadays a peck is a small estimate. 

“Well, I got to thinking about it one day, and I: 
; decided I'd swallowed my peck long since and ! 
would quit. Then I began to look around. I | 
couldn’t drink milk, for 1 had seen a big milk-farm 
in operation once. 1 couldn’t use either butter or 
cheese for the same reason. 

“Meat was out of the question. I had seen too 
many slaughter-houses. Bread of all kinds is! 
indescribably unclean, both in the way it is made | 
and in the materials it is made from. All the | 
cracked wheat and so-called health foods in the 
market are equally so. Even water is full of 
impurities. I don’t drink any. 

“Potatoes or any other food that grows in the 

‘ound can’t be clean, either. Apples are clean. 

‘he pulee that’s in them comes up through the 
tree from the ground, to be sure, but it’s purified 
on the way up. Pare an apple with a clean knife, | 
and you’ve got something a! solutely clean to eat | 
—and drink, too, if you are thirsty.” 

“How about cider?” 

“D’ve seen it made. That's enough to say about | 
that. But apples—sound apples—are clean. Same | 
way with nuts. Crack them, and you have a food | 
phakis) not only clean, but wholesome and nour- | 

ishing.” 

it how about summer, when hickory-nuts are | 


strong and there are no good apples to be had?” | 
“Watermelons and almonds—or grapes and ‘| 
FESES corn, if you gather the corn yourself, roast 
before a fire, and eat it without salt. I get 

along. The food I eat makes me strong, and the | 
knowledge that it’s clean makes me happy.” 

And he went on contentedly eating his breakfast 
of raw apples and hickory-nuts. 


——_~+4»—____ 


Sports on Deck. 


: WRITER in Travel, speaking of the monot- 
' ony of life on shipboard, names some of 
| the sports which find favor there. The 
| 

thought of, and demands from the gentlemen who 
take part in it no mean proficiency in gymnastics. 


They may start from the port side of the 

uarter-deck, and in about ten paces have to 
climb up a rope and lower themselves, feet 
foremost, through a suspended life-buoy, then go 
hand over hand up to the bridge, run across that 
and down the gangway to the forecastle, where « 
they must scramble, on hands and knees, under a | 
hammock-netting lashed down on the deck. 

As they run down by the bow, they find a rope 
ladder swung from a swayin rope, ten or twelve 
feet above the deck, up which they must climb, 
over the rope and down the other side. 

The next obstacle is a cunvas ventilation funnel, 
lashed down on deck, through which they must | 
crawl, like a rat through a drain; and lastly, a 
Tope, loosely stretched across the quartersieck, 


'T 


| tant, still running with incredible swit 


obstacle race |s generally the first diversion to be | 8 





He had no money, but he worked hard In the | 
mines to obtain funds, and meantime improved his | 
English. He took a year’s course at the university, 
attaining high rank In his studies, acquiring 
prominence and popularity among the students 
and attracting the interest and confidence of his 
instructors. When vacation-time came, he returned 
to the harvest-fields and mines to earn more money 
for his college course. 

Cheered and delighted by the friendly reception 
which he found on every side, he became ardently 
attached to the new country in which he had come 
to live. When the first call for volunteers was 
issued at the beginning of the year 1898, he was. 


about elght feet high, must be got over in some 
fashion. And all this is not even so easy as it i 
reads. 
The ladies’ obstacle race, although not so exact- 
ing, ls productive of great amusement. Starting | 
amidships, perhaps, they run to a folding deck- | 
chair, lying flat. This they must raise, put | 
together and sit in, then work out a sum in simple | 
addition chalked on the deck under the chair, 
refold the chair and cover their sum, run to a 
skipping-rope, skip half a-dozen times, then hop 
around the quarter-deck on the port side, where 
they find a gentleman provided with a life-belt. | 
hey must wait while their partner adjusts the 
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goal together. 
It not infrequently happens that the winner on 
time is disqualified by having done her sum wrong. 





Shooting Emus. 


HE Australian emu is described as a yellow- 
ish brown bird, seven feet in height, with 
wings so rudimentary that It makes no use 

of them for flight. It is so swift of foot, however, 
that only the very fleetest horse can overtake it. 
Like the ostrich, the emu feeds upon whatever 
comes under its beak. Wood, pebbles, scraps of 
iron, or anything else that It can swallow, will 
answer its purpose, although it shows a marked 
preference for bread and cooked meat. A French 
explorer describes his experience in shooting one 
of these birds. He was accompanied by a white 
companion, and by an Australian black who acted 
as guide. 


“I am going to bring them up,” said our savage 
companion. ‘You will have to shoot while they 
are on the run, but take your time and aim well. 
They won’t get off this time.” 

So saying, he began to whistle as if he were 
calling a dog. 

The emus lifted their heads, 
instant, then started to run, It is strange that 
this was not to get away, but rather to circle 
about us without stopping, all the time narrowing 
the circle so as gradually to approach us. 

When they were not more than forty yards dis- 
ess, We 
brought them into line and fired. One fell with a 
bullet in its heart. The others fied, all the time in 
single file, and presently they disappeared. 

In reply to a question, our guide told us that the 
emus always acted in this way whenever they 
heard a whl stling, and that one can call them by 
this means from far Away 

“I think,” he added, “ft is because they believe 
their little ones are calling them.” 

As the little emus do not whistle, this explana- 
tion does not seem to me conclusive. But who 
will suggest a better one? 


listened for an 
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The Dog Was Tired. 


Te negro is famous for his irrepressible good 
humor, even under the most trying condi- 
tions. His ability to see and appreciate the 

“silver lining” to a cloud, however obscure, might 

well be emulated by many a morose white man. 

The following story, told by the late General 

Lawton, of the night after the affair at El Caney, 

illustrates the point: 


General Lawton’s division was marching back, 
to take a new position the next morning, a: 
fight at El Caney, The general and his {nspector- 
general, Major Webb, were sitting by the roadside, 
watching the tired but plucky men file past. The 
dawn was just breaking. 

They heard, up the road, a man talking and 
laugh{ng loudly. Other men were chatting and 
joking. The colored troops were coming. A big 
corporal was the loud talker. He seemed especially 
jolly, although in addition to his own accoutre- 
ments he carried the gun and full ammunition-belt 
of another man, who was limping by his side. In 


his arms he a dog, the company mascot. 
“Here, corporal,” called Major Webb, “didn’t 
‘ou march all last night, and didn’t you fight all 


lay, and haven’t you been marching since ten 
o’elock to-night?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the big corporal, making a vain 
attempt to salute. 

“Well, then,” the Major shouted, “what are you 
carrying that dog for?” 

“Why, boss, the dog’s tired,” was the reply. 

‘Whereupon, according to General Lawton, 
Major Webb rolled over and over on the ground, 
and laughed and cried like a boy. 


——__~»—___- 


He Came Down. 


N “Old Times in West Tennessee” the author 
| describes an amusing example of the adminis- 
tration of justice in the early history of Ten- 
nessee. Squire Thomas Thompson was the first 
magistrate in Tipton, and the reader will see that 
he did not allow offenders to go unpunished. 


Joe Seahorn, a quarrelsome fellow, had a dif- 
ficulty with a neighbor which ended in blows. 
The squire ordered the offending parties arrested 
and brought before him. ‘ahorn, the chief 
offender, took to his heels when he saw the officer 
approaching. Finding that he should be over- 
taken, he climbed a tree like a squirrel, and 
took refuge in the topmost branches. The officer 
commanded him to come down. Seahorn defiantly 
refused. 

“If ye want me,” he called, “come up here an’ 
et me!” Thinking himself safe, he crowed like a 
lefiant rooster on his perch. 

The officer hesitated but a moment. “Fetch me 
an axe,” he said to a bystander. The axe was 
goon in his hand, and he began aiming sturdy 
blows at the trunk. 

Joe’s bravado began to melt as the tree cracked 
and showed signs of falling. 

i “Hold on!” he cried, rather weakly. “I’ll come 
jown.”” 

“Hold on yourself!” shouted the officer. “This 
tree’s coming down, and you with it!” saying 
which, he whacked away at the thinning trunk. 

Seahorn, thoroughly frightened, began to slide 
down, and struck the ground just as the tree left 
the stump, He was caught in a moment by the 
officer, and for safe-keepliig was put under a cart- 
body weighted down with a huge log. There he 

lit the day, awaiting the squire’s time for trying 
Ss case. 


+ 


No Exception. 


CASE was on trial before the circuit court 
A in one of those staid, conservative counties 

of central Pennsylvania where people live 
very much as their fathers did, and are seldom 
troubled by desires to emigrate. 


Eleven jw en had been secured, and 8 tales- 
man was undergoing examination as to his fitness 
for the position of twelfth juryman, when the 
attorney for the prosecution suddenly asked: 

“By the way, Mr. Crouch, I see you have the 
same name as the defendant in this case. May I 
ask if you are related to him?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the talesman. 
tantly related to him.” 

“Then, your honor,” said the lawyer, turning to 
the judge, “I shall challenge him for cause.” 

“He can step down If you wish, Mr. Sharpe,” 
responded the judge, “but I apprehend it will 
not make much difference. The eleven jurymen 

ou eve secured are all distant relatives of the 

lefendant.” 


“I am dis- 


——_~o+—___ 


“ARE there any lobsters In Ireland, Pat?” “Yis, 
sorr. The brooks is red with ’em!”—Exchange. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Hymn for a Child. 
God gave me a little light 
To carry as I go; 
Bade me keep It clear and bright, 


Shining high and low. 
Bear It steadfast, without fear, 
Shed its radiance far and near, 
Make the path before me clear 
With its friendly glow. 
God gave me a little song 
To sing upon my way; 
Rough may be the road, and long, 
Dark may be the day; 
‘Yet a little bird can wing, 
‘Yet a little flower can spring, 
Yet a little child can sing, 
Make the whole world gay. 
God gave me a little heart 
To love whate’er He made; 
Gave me strength to bear my part, 
Gilad and unafraid. 
Through Thy world so fair, so 
bright, 
Father, guide my steps aright! 
Thou my song and Thou my light, 
So my trust Is stayed. 
Laura E, RICHARDS. 


—_ +» --—___ 


Dulcie’s Programme. 


“O mammal! Are you going 
away again to-day?” cried a dole- 
ful little voice, as Dulcie watched 
her mamma take out her bonnet 
and gloves. “I don’t know what 
to do when you are gone. I can’t 
have my lessons, and there’s no 
one to play with!” 

“Why, Dulcie,” said her mam- 
ma, “‘you will have the baby and 
nurse.” 

“The baby takes so much nap, 
and nurse isn’t young, and doesn’t 
know how to play like you,” said 
Dulcie, big tears filling her blue 
eyes and her red lips growing into 
@ pout. “I don’t see why you 
have to go away to-day, anyhow!” 
and Dulcie ran and hid her face 
in her mother’s dress, and sobbed 
outright. 

“Dulcie, my little girlie,” said 
ber mother, sitting down and gath- 
ering her into her arms, “mamma 
is obliged to go into the city on 
business. Do you think it is right 
for my little daughter to make her- 
self and her mamma unhappy by 
acting this way? Now wipe off 
those tears and cheer up. Listen. 
I am going to tell you something. 
I will make a programme for you 
to carry out while I am gone.” 

“What’s a programme?” asked 
Dulcie, sitting up and choking 
back the tears. 

“It is something which tells you 
what to do at each hour. I want 
to take the nine o’clock train, and 
I cannot get back before the three 
o’clock train this afternoon. I 
will tell you what to do every hour 
while I am gone. Will that be 
nice? Now from nine till half- 
past you may attend to your birdie. 
Fix his cage nicely, and don’t get any water on 
your dress or shoes. Be careful. Mamma 
trusts you, you know. See that he takes his 
bath, and give him fresh seed and water and a 

bit of chickweed. At half-past nine you may 
take your primer and read till ten. Review 
yesterday’s lesson and see if you can read the 


new page. Nurse will tell you any words you 
do not know.” 
Dulcie’s face was brightening. ‘But how can 


I remember it all, mamma?” she asked. 

“7 will write it down for you, dear,’’ said 
mamma, smiling. ‘Run and get me a pencil and 
paper from the library while I put on my bonnet.”” 

Dulcie, all eagerness, started, but as she came 
back she asked, ‘But how can I read it, mam- 
ma? You know I don’t know all words yet.” 

“T will make it so that you can read it, Dulcie,”” 
said her mother, reassuringly, as she took the 
pencil and kissed the little troubled face. 

“Now, then,” said mamma, working away 
with the pencil rapidly while Dulcie looked over 
her shoulder, ‘“‘from nine to nine-thirty, the 
bird;” and Dulcie saw appear from the quick- 
moving pencil a rough outline of a bird-cage. 
“From nine-thirty till ten, your reading lesson.” 
The ready pencil drew an open book, and on one 
page the outline of an oak leaf which Dulcie 
recognized as her yesterday’s lesson. 

“From ten to eleven you may go out in the yard 
and play with nurse and baby,” said mamma, 
glancing at the cloek to see how much time she 
had before her train. ‘At eleven take your 
arithmetic and work the next five examples on 
the blackboard. At half past eleven get out 


your copy-book and write three lines of a b’s. | 


At twelve o’clock you will take your geography 
and open to that page where you saw Pennsyl- 








ee 
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| Her tasks were so interesting that when a little 
girl neighbor came to ask if she could come over 
to her house and play, Dulcie shook her head 
: pleasantly, and said, “No, Marguerite, I have 
too much to do to-day to go anywhere. Mamma 
left me a programme, and I must carry it out,” 


of the map of Pennsylvania you can by looking | and she went eagerly back to her writing lesson. 
at the book. At half past twelve get out your; This surprised nurse, who dreaded to have 
paint-box and color me a picture, any one you | any little girl ask for Dulcie to go away, because 


like in the back of some magazine. 


Dulcie’s mamma did not allow her away from 


“At one o’clock baby will be awake, and you | home while she was away, and Dulcie always 
and she will have your lunch together and rest. ' begged and coaxed when nurse said “No.” 


and play till two. Then you may sew on those | 
| buttons for me I told you of yesterday, two of washed her face and brushed her hair, and stood “High eo, baby, where is your yam fl?” 


WEIGHING DOLLY. 


them on 
your nightgown 
and one on my apron. 
Nurse will get them for you. 
When that is done you may go out in 
the yard and begin to watch for me. I will 
probably be at home on the three o’clock train, 
and I shall expect to see a little girl ina blue 
gingham dress waving her white handkerchief 
down by the gate the minute I turn the corner 
from the station. There is your programme. I 
guess you can read it. Now good-by, for I must 
hurry,” and mamma kissed her hurriedly, leaving 
Dulcie so interested in studying her programme 
that she scarcely realized her mother was gone. 
This was what she saw on the paper: 
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The morning passed by very rapidly and hap- 
pily for Dulcie. She watched the clock carefully 
every time it struck the hour and the half-hour, 
and went from one thing to another on her 
programme as a happy, busy little bee would go 


vania yesterday, and draw the very nicest outline | from one flower to another. 


It was a very bright-faced little girl who 





on the terrace | 
above the gate, her | 
tasks all done, watching | 
for mamma to come, and waving 
her handkerchief when she first appeared in| 
sight. And now when mamma is going away | 
for the day, Dulcie does not cry and look sad 
any more; she only says, ‘Well, mamma, I hope 
you’ll have time to make me a programme before | 
you go.”” Grace Livineston HIL. 


+o». 


How Ted Lent a Hand. 


He is such a little boy, this Ted, and his legs | 
| are so short and his chubby fists are so very wee 
‘that you might think he would have to wait | 
quite a long time before he could lend a hand | 
that would be of any use; but he does not | 
think so. . | 

There was a fine shower the other night, and 
in the morning what should Ted see, right in 
front of his home, on prim, precise Cottage | 
Street, but a mud-puddle; yes, a dirty, delight- 
ful mud-puddle! How he hurried through his 
' breakfast so as not to lose a minute! | 
He had a baker's dozen of beautiful mud | 
; Pies on the curb, and was admiring them for a: 
‘moment while he rested, when bump! a big 
bundle came down upon those lovely pies, flat- 
; tening them dreadfully. 

He jumped up, frowning, but when he saw | 
the tired, sad face of the poor old washerwoman, 
| Mrs. Connolly, the frown smoothed itself into a 
dimply smile; and he picked up that bundle, 
| which had dropped off the tired arms which held 
several others, and carried it ’way to the avenue, 
which was as far as mamma let her little man 
explore the city, on account of the electric cars. 
There he touched his hat and bowed, just as he | 
had seen big Brother Don do on the way to 
| church when he met any of the college girls. 

And Mrs. Connolly stood and smiled after him 
as he ran back to rebuild his pies. Such a happy | 
| little face!’ The solemn, slow-pacing professor | 
i‘ whom he met brightened up and stepped; off 
briskly and began to whistle—actually whistle! | 
Think of it! So you see Teddy lent, not only a 
hand, but two feet and a happy face, even if he 


. { 
was such a little boy. Minnie L. Upron. 
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Nats to (rack. 


AN ANAGRAM SKETCH. 


(Each group of italicized letters may be trans- 
posed so as to form a single word.) 


One day, on scrisony the elfids, 1 saw 8 dilch 
asleep druen a rete. ere was bondoy near, and 
an grees that the Ailcd was stol, 1 send hate m 
pee » As I came an reer to the abed, I found that 
| It was uttos and thalhey, and not in & attes of no 
rat is vat, as I tecx, I made seer bald coin 
| noise in grampt on the dry sevale, and the little 
| neo awoke and sat up, grin bub its eyes. I sald, 

ic 
strong yue pointed to draw the 
sowdo, ond there, almost a cled 
cone by the atere, I saw a small 
binac; and standing in the yow 
road was a large, hermolty-lookin; 
nomaw, She misled as she caughi 
my eye, came il see ury forward, 
picked up her tin fan, and shaved 
in before I emit to say a word. 
The next time I see a lone dotreld 
I shall bure my @ into aiming. 





2. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 


Our careless Jack a book did —, 
But when he hunted on the — 
For it, twas missing, to his —. 


He found the situation —, 
He couldn’t quite refrain from —; 
‘When suddenly his tears were —. 


He knew the gardener was — 
‘ite near him as he sat there — 
is parrot, of his book un—. 


And quite absorbed he was with. 
That day, she was so very 
But now he did regret his —. 


Perhaps old Mike his time was —, 
Old scores to pay by slyly — 
The book until he came from —. 


Said Michael from his nap a—, 
“Sure, and your book I'd not be —, 
I’ve care enough to do my —.” 


Jack at himself was soundly —, 
Vowing he’d overcome his —, 
‘When all at once some one was —. 


A dog that chewed some leaves 
80 ——, 

Poor Jack decided nothing — 

Till he replaced a book so —. 


The outcome of this all was —. 
Jack at his failing was so —, 
He cured the habit so in—. 


3. 
INTERLACINGS. 


A 1234 will surely toss 
You high in air most viciously, 
If you his pathway cross 
uite unsuspiciously. 


Yet when they meet one by the 
way, 
Will people laugh hilariously. 
And others feel they must. obey 
One that appears occasionally. 


456, so philologists explain, 
In olden times meant to restrain 
Or hinder one; but, strangely, now 
Its meaning Is permit, allow. 


678 is a product of the mine. 
The pride of housewives 
Is to behold it bri; 


shtly shine— 
They rub it all their lives. 


He who has a 123456 78 his limb, 
Body or head, alas for him! 
Death and destruction hath it 
hurled 
These many years throughout the world. 


’Twas from a 12345678 to-day 
The latest news I learned. 

I went no farther on my way, 
But home at once returned, 


And sought my relatives, to tell 
To them the tidings, “all is well!” 
4. 
SWALLOWING. 


Some articles are looked for 
Long time ere they are found. 
You needn’t search for this long, 

For it is always round. 
Though it is not a drug 
Nor any sort of pill 
Prescribed by learned doctors 
‘When pou are feeling ill, 
To swallow it will alter 
Conditions an: gay. 
ve you just an Instange— 
I kK that I may say, 
That we, if we should swallow it, 
Much jalsery would show. 
While she, if she should swallow It, 
Henceforth on foot must go. 
And he, if he should do the same, 
‘Would have to till the ground. 
To think in such a trifle 
Such potency is found! 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


Come out on me and take a pleasant sail; 

But do not bruise my leaves or you will weep; 
And now as on me you ride up the steep, 
You'll hear me plainly on the rising gale. 

Call at the farmer’s barn if you are able, 

And you will find I’m full from floor to gable. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
1 
My little pet sits on my knee, 
id her happy first comes soft and low; 


From my pipe my. seconds fill the room, 
And my whole is the sweetest thing ] know. 
ba 

In the old colonial first 
Many a busy matron last; 

Oft have we the tale rehearsed 
Of our fathers’ Elorions past; 

How my whole they proudly wore, 

While their wrongs they bravely bore. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Cent, you, rye—century. 2. Con, sew, 
lay, shun—consolation. 3. Bay, cur—baker. 4. 
Romance. 

2. 1. Satchel. sachet, chase, cash, ash, as. 
Threaten, theatre, hatter, heart, tear, ear, re. 

8. J-os-H. A-ls-O. C-le-W. K-in-E. S-oi-L, 
O-ra-L. N-ew-S. Jackson, Howells. 

4. Sable, weasel, seal, gnu, deer, mink, tapir, 
bear, hog, yak, ass, beaver, dog, camel. goat, 
ewe, lion, ape, panther, hare, badger, horse, otter, 
leopard, zebra, tiger, cat, hyena, rat, antelope. 


2. 


ie 







Ei rt" 
CURRENT~EVENTS 


Tue Revier oF Lapysmiri, recorded in 
this column: last week, was effected February 
28th, 118 days after the siege began. A small | 
force of cavalry, commanded by General Lord 
Dundonald, was the first to: 
enter the city. The garrison 
and inhabitants, about 15,000 ' 
in all, were greatly reduced by 
sickness and privation. They 
had subsisted for weeks on 
horse- and mule-flesh, and un- 
sanitary conditions had occa- 
sioned a heavy mortality. About | 
600 officers and men were killed 
during the siege, or died from 
‘wounds or disease, and about the . 
game number were wounded. General Buller’s ; 
army lost about 6,000 men, killed and wounded, 
in the different attempts to raise the siege. The! 
main body of the Boers retreated before General 
Buller’s advance into the Free State. 





Lord DunDoNaLo. 


Tue TERRITORY OF HAWAII.—The Senate, 
March ist, passed, without a division, a bill | 
establishing a territorial government in Hawaii. | 
The form of government closely resembles that 
of existing territories, including a governor and 
judges appointed by the President, and a legisla- 
ture and a delegate in Congress chosen by the | 
people. The bill extends the customs laws of 
the United States over the islands. It forbids 
contract labor, and excludes contract labor immi- | 
grants. It establishes an educational qualifica- | 
tion for the suffrage, but the property qualification 
in the original bill was stricken out. 





RELIEF FOR PuERTO Rico.—The provi- 
sional tariff bill for Puerto Rico, which passed | 
the House of Representatives February 28th, | 
provided that the money received from duties ' 
both ways, should be applied to the administra- 
tion of the island. But the needs of the people 
are urgent, and the President sent to the House, 
March 2d, a special message recommending the 
appropriation for the benefit of Puerto Rico 
of the sum already collected in duties on 
Puerto Rican products, which amounts to about 
$2,000,000, and of any further sum which may 
be collected under existing laws. The House 
immediately, by a vote of 162 to 107, passed a bill 
making this appropriation. 


THE GoLp STANDARD BIL1, in the form in 
which it was reported by the conference commit- 
tee, passed the Senate, March 6th, by a vote of 
44 to B. 


LaBoR TROUBLES IN CuICcAGo.—A strike 


has been in progress for several weeks in the | | 


building trades at Chicago, affecting from 30,000 


to 40,000 wage-earners. The question at issue is | — = 


not one of wages or hours of labor. These had 
been adjusted between the labor organizations 
and the employers, when fresh trouble arose over 
an attempt on the part of employing contractors 
to secure the assent of their workmen to certain | 
general rules. About the 1st of March the strike | 
extended to the machinists and metal-workers, | 
but in their case the movement is for higher 
wages and a shorter working day. 

THE FLEETS AT MANILA.— The question 
whether Admiral Dewey’s fleet at Manila was 
superior to that of Admiral Montojo was recently 
brought before the court of claims to determine 
the amount of prize money due Admiral Dewey 
and his men. Under the law, if the victorious 
fleet was superior in strength to the vanquished 
one, the prize money to be distributed would be 
reckoned at the rate of $100 for every man on 
board the enemy’s vessels which were sunk ; but 
if the victorious fleet was only of equal or inferior 
strength, the amount would be doubled. It was | 
argued, on behalf of Admiral Dewey and his | 
crews, that the shore forts, mines and torpedoes 
should be taken into account in reckoning the | 
Spanish strength; but the court could find no} 
warrant for including them, and so fixed the | 
award at the smaller sum. | 

ImporTANT Dxcisions.—The Ohio} 
supreme court has sustained the constitution- 
ality of the anti-trust law of that state in a suit 
brought against the Standard Oil and associated 
companies. On the other hand, the anti-trust 
act of Illinois has been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by Judge Kohlsaat, of the United States | 
District Court. The supreme court of Illinois | 
has decided that the Associated Press is an 
unlawful combination in so far as it seeks to 
restrict the purchase or sale of news to its own 
members. The supreme court of Missouri has 
declared unconstitutional the law of that state | 
taxing department stores. 

Recenst Deatus.—The Hon. Sydney P. | 
Epes, representative in Congress from the 
fourth Virginia district —The Hon. Alfred ©. | 
Harmer, representative in Congress from the 
fifth Pennsylvania district, and known as “the 
father of the House’’ from his length of service. 
—tThe Right Rev. Mahlon N. Gilbert, Bishop « 
Coadjutor of the Diocese of Minnesota( Episcopal). , 
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WASHABLE HAIR NSOLE OS eo 
Won't hold moisture. Keepsfeet | @ 
clean and dry. Helps the cireu- i 
lation. Cures Rheumatism, Cal- |] cards, | cir 
Jons, “Tender and Persplring Jar, book,nows- 
Feet, Prevents jar in walking. J paper, with our 


10¢. pair. 3 pair 25e., posiuge paid. Send size of shoe. $18 print- 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, Hartford, Conn. | Setting easy, 


For man or 
logue, presse: 
KEES BOOK & COPY-HOLDER ora 
KS AND EYESIGHT. IS A 
Heeessny IN EVERY HOME AND 
SCHOOL ROOM. POSTPAID I5¢ NO STAMPS 
See ED. KEES BEATRICE NEB. 
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‘scres, 44 greenhouses. 





rave you mon: 
46th year. 1008 


THE STORRS & fal RISON ico 


earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
musical instruments and man 
remiums by selling 18 packages of Royal 
Engl k Powder at 100 ench. Kvery package makes 500 worth 
of fine ink. We ask no mones—send your name and add 
Wheo ou sell the Ink Powder send the money tou: 
jemlur. This gan honest offer. We trast yom. D: 
opportualty. Write for the outfit ddress 
1 Ink Concern, 16 


“youth and 


WHERE * 


pleasure meet with 
flying feet'""—on a 
CLEVELAND BICYCLE. 
Every part of 
Cleveland is 


every 
carefully 
tested before assem- 
bling, and then each 
wheel is tested as a 
whole 
Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Models, $75. 
Chain Wheels, $40 and $50, 
Send for Catalogue. 


ro you this hy 
der. Wi 


168, SOAPS, 
te. couch. No money re- 
bired with you Ulustrated 


the express. 
M & C 


EVERY BOY HIS Own TOY-MAKER. 


wel ie how to make all kinds 

American Bicycle Company, 

LOZIER SALES DEPT., 
5 a, Ohio. 





Telephones, May 
bolian Harps, 
rowboat to a schooner; also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Ws ‘ag- 

‘oy Houses, Row and Ar- 

Pop Guns, Slings, Stilta, 

ng Tackle, Rabbit and 

Bird Traps, and many others. 

5 All is made so plain that » 
fi boy can easily make them. 

‘aw hanasome Mlustrations, ‘Tnis great book by mall, 10 
cts..8 for % cts, CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Pub., Syracuse, N. 


BUILT for SERVICE 


the consumer At 


















Brown’s 
Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, 
Famous Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 
200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. , 

150 MADONNAS. 
One Cent Each, 120 for $1. 
Size 64 x8, 1,500 Subjects. 
UR Pictures are very | 
much superior to any) 
others. Comparison wi a 
prove this. Send 4 cts. in 
stamps for “four sample 
pictures and pepe e cata- 
logue, illustrated” with 
thirty (30) pictures. 
G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


Easily Earned. 


You can easily earn this splendid high-grade 1o00 model, fully 
guaranteed bicycle, equal to any wheel ever sold for 
by selling only $35 worth of our famous Tollet Soaps 
and Pertumes among your friends and neighbors, 
at 25 cents per box or bottle. Our handsome illus- 
trated catalogue shows over 150 other useful and 
valuable premiums, including gold and silver 
watches. cameras, couches, writing desks, guitars, 
mandolins, guns, etc., etc. Sent free on receipt | 
of your name and address. 


Don't mias this \ We give 40 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR to those who prefer CASH. 


wonderful ofenes No work is so easy as selling good Tollet Soap 
or Perfume. Even boys and girls make successful agents. 


BULLOCK, WARD @ CO., 320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NEW COMPANION ; 
SEWING MACHINE. 


E offer tHree styles, each with BALL BEARINGS, Twin Spool 
Holder, latest improvements, and Polished Quartered Oak Tables. 
The balls, the same as used on high-grade bicycles, are made from the 
finest grade tool-steel, and should last a lifetime. The Twin Spool 
Holder enables the operator to wind the bobbin without unthreading the needle 
or removing the work. Its advantages are self-evident. 
Each Machine is supplied with a Set of Latest Steel Attachments, full 
Nickel-Plated, and Warranted for 
Ten Years. The New Companion 
is an embodiment of all that is up- 
to-date in Sewing Machines. No 
more satisfactory or durable Ma- 
chine can be had at any price. 













ship the best—one of them 
will outlast two of the ordin- 
kind—tuaranteed as represented or your money back. 
fe will ship C.O.D.with privilege of examination, You 
risk nothing. Reliable Top Boggy, $84.00; fine spring 
‘Wagon,@89.005 strongt ero orse Farm Wagon,@44.00; 
nandsome Sarre: well made Portland Cutter, 
17.255 Carte, in 68.80 oS. hincle harness 64.50) Farni 
Baten $12.95. Send Yor froe illustrated catalogue, 








Samples of Soap and 








STYLE 1. 
Five Drawers, 


STYLE 2. 
With Drop Head, $21.75. 


$19.00. 


STYLE 3. 
Full Cabinet, 
with Drop Head, $23.75. 


DELIVERED 
FREE 


at any freight office east of Colorado, 


In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west 
of these states, delivered FREE for $3.00 extra. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 


Send for Sewing Machine BOOKLET. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of THe Youtn’s Companion. 





and we | 
will forward you 18 packages with premium Ist and full Instruotions. | 





Us. 
SEND US NO MONEY. fxstucie.2 | 
i ‘Spring Seat 


Prices , 
tien eset reliable line of 


CASH BUYERS" UNION, 158 W.VasBurea St.,B-177,Chicago 


Perfume FREE to Agents. ' 


MARCH 22, 1900, 


RIAL. WoPay Freight. 
lymouth Pl, Chleago, 


A SET OF é¢¢¢ 
SAD IRONS 


EARN 


‘spring field, Mass, 


Does Much Work 


With Little Work 


emington 
Typewriter 


NEDICT, 





















WYCKOFF AMANG *. 


y town to ride 
| Ne samp! bicycle. 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20, 
799 and '98 Models, high grade, $8 to$13. 


500 Second. Hand Wheels 
all mal 2 % 


For Toilet and Bath 


Saves you the money spent on { 
expensive wrappers, colors and § 
perfumes, and gives you some- § 
thing better—absolute purity. 


a 


Made by Swift and Company, Chicago q 





Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 

| her 
CORSET! 





Leal 


! 
| 


















"URE @ SCIENCE 

AtconoL AND ANAROCHY.—Prof. Cesare | 
Lombroso recently had an opportunity to test | 
Scientifically the effect of alcohol in developing 
latent criminal tendencies. The subject of his | 
experiments was a man who had surrendered 
himself to the police with the avowal that anarch- 
ists wished to make him their instrument for 
assassinating the King of Italy. The man seemed 
sane, but no corroboration of his story could be 
obtained. Unexpectedly, after drinking wine, 
he broke out into anarchistic threats. Acting 
upon this hint, Professor Lombroso administered 
aleohol to him in carefully measured quantities, 
and discovered that after he had drunk a certain 
amount he developed violent criminal tendencies, 
all recollection of which appeared to have van- 
ished from his mind when the effects of the 
alcohol had passed off. 


Tue TELEMETER.—Considerable importance 
is attached to the distance-measuring field-glass 
invented by Mr. Zeiss of Jena. It is simply an 
extension of the natural power of the eyes to 
estimate the distance of near-by objects. This 
power depends.upon the fact that the space 
between the eyes serves like a base-line in 
surveying, the lines of sight converging upon a 
selected object from the ends of the base. In the 
telemeter the effective distance between the eyes 
is inereased by means of prisms, and double 
images of the objects looked at are formed. The 
distance between the images varies with the 
remoteness of the objects, and a scale shows 
what the real distance is. Up to about two miles 
the results are said to be fairly accurate. 


A Heavy-ArMED ELEPHANT.—Ata recent 
meeting of the Zodlogical Society in London a 
photograph was exhibited, showing a pair of 
remarkably large tusks 
which had belonged to 
an African elephant. 
Measured along the outer 
curye, each tusk was ten 
feet and four inches 
long, but they differed a 
little in weight, one weighing 225 and the other 
235 pounds, or a total of 460 pounds, which the 
elephant had carried about without the least 
inconvenience. 





AworuHeER Ice-Deryine Suip.—Work has 
been begun at Kiel on a new vessel for the 
proposed German Antarctic expedition. Its.out- 
Tine will be somewhat rounder than that of 
Nansen’s Fram. It will be built of wood, that 
being regarded as the only material at the same 
time strong enough and elastic enough to with- 
stand the terrible pressure of the polar ice. It 
will carry about 30 men with provisions for 
three years. The vessel is to be fitted out not 
later than the end of August, 1901. 


Apnizona’s JEWELLED TREES.— At the 
Tequest of the General Land Office, Mr. Lester | 
F. Ward recently explored the fossil forests of 
Arizona. The richest deposit of silicified trees 
coyers an area of about eight miles square, in 
Apache County. In some parts of this area the 
petrified logs lie much more thickly than they 
could have stood while living, and Mr. Ward 
thinks they must have been transported by swift | 
currents of water in the Mesozoic era. Micro- 
scopie inspection of the texture of the agatized | 
wood proved that it resembled the araucarian | 
pine of the Southern Hemisphere. 


Sounps HEARD In A BAaLLoon.—Mr. J. 
M. Bacon, the Englishman, who with his 


interesting things about the sounds that reached 
theirears. At the height of 5,000 feet the ringing 
of horses’ feet on a hard road could be heard. At 
4,000 feet the splashing sound made by ducks in 
a pond was audible. The barking of dogs and 
the crowing of cocks could be heard at 7,000 or 
8,000 feet. These sounds penetrated through a 
floor of cloud which hid the earth from | 
In the perfect silence of the air around | 
Dalloon they were startled by what seemed 
stealthy footsteps close at hand. Investigation 
showed that this sound was caused by the 
stretching of the ropes and the yielding of the 
silk as the balloon continued to expand. 





Tur Mystprious GrGENSCHEIN.—There 
is visible in the night sky, under favorable 
circumstances, a faint light, rounded in outline, 
and situated always exactly opposite to the place 
of the sun. It is called the “gegenschein,”’ and 
is one of the most inexplicable objects known to 





astronomers. Recently Prof. W. H. Pickering 
has suggested a new explanation of the gegen- | 
schein. According to him it may be “‘a sort of | 
cometary or meteoric satellite’ attending the 
earth. He supposes it to be composed of a cloud 
ef meteors, situated about 1,000,000 miles from | 
the earth, and revolving around it in a period of 
just one year, so that the sun and the meteors are 
always on opposite sides of the earth. He| 
estimates that the size of this ghostly satellite 
may be nearly the same as that of the planet 
Jupiter, véz., about 86,000 miles in diameter. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The i Business life is everything, Begin as a 

telegraph operator. It is a pleasant and 

Start proticehis trade which is easily and quickly 
earned and becomes a stepping-ston 


to 
| greater things. Nine-tenths of the Presidents, Mana- 


gers and Superintendents of American railways coin- 
menced as Telegraph Operators. 

For 2 years we have been teaching Telegrapliy and 
placing our graduates in the railway service. 

Write for our Dlustrated Catalogue. It explains our 
ways of: helping Students to defray the expense of 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


Burpee’s 
“Seeds that Grow.” 


If you want to get the Best Seeds for 
your garden this year, you should send your 


address on a postal card for BURPER’s 

Farm ANNUAL FOR 1900. It is a bright, 

new book, considered by intelligent planters 

everywhere “The Leading American Seed 

Catalogue.” You had better write to-day. 
Simply address 


BURPEE, Philadelphia. 


BEBE EES Bee ee 
™ **A Perfect Food’? 2 
** Preserbes Health’’ 


** Prolongs Life” 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST: 


COCOA: 


“Known the world over. 
... Received the highest in- Ml 
dorsements from the medical a 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. uta. i 


Trade-Mark DORCHESTER, MASS. 
WH on Every Package Established 1780. a 
BERBER BBB BeBeaBe 


Lrbbys 
Peerless 
Wafer Sliced 














Tryp It. 


Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one 
of our thirty varieties of perfectly packed canned 


foods and comes to you as fresh, dainty and 
deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. 
Put up in convenient sized key opening cans. 
Ask your grocer. If not in stock, he will 


order it at your request. 
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BICYCLES 


With the new, stylish, 
rococo pattern, 


EXTRA FRAME 
REINFORCEMENTS, 


Quiet, rich finish and 
general tone of excel- 
lence are appealing with 
renewed force to fas- 
tidious, discriminating 
wheel folks. 


Price, $40. 


“Best Ramblers ever built.” 


Rambler stores and 
agencies everywhere, 


Currer CHAINLESS 
Bicyc ss alsoon sale. 
Ipeat Bicycies for old and 
young, $20 to $35. 
Catalogue Free. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


Gormully & Jeffery 
SALES DEPARTMENT, 
North Frank! and Institute Place, 
i 


FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of 
the World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was 
a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and history further records 
that his favorite dish was fried onions; his 
death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed 
also, was probably caused from his excessive 
indulgence of this fondness for the odorous 
vegetable. 

‘The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact, has many medicinal qualities 
of value, but it would be difficult to find a more 
indigestible article than fried onions, and to 
many people they are simply poison; but the 
onion does not stand alone in this respect. 
Any article of food that is not thoroughly 
digested becomes a source of disease and dis- 
comfort, whether it be fried onions or beef- 
steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion. Some 
stomachs lack peptone; others are deficient in 
gastric juice; still others lack hydrochloric 
acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case 





digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing 
| does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Doctor Richardson, in writing a thesis on 
treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes 
his remarks by saying, ‘‘ For those suffering 
from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery 
risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia, shown by 
gas on stomach, causing heart trouble and 
difficult breathing, as well as for all other forms 
of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is to 
take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal. I advise them because they 
contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 
of valuable digestives, which act promptly upon 
|the food eaten. I never knew a case of 
indigestion, or even chronic dyspepsia, which 
| Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.”” 

Cheap cathartic medicines, claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion, can have no effect 
| whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indiges- 
tion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 
Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and 
they are not only the safest and most success- 
ful, but the most scientific of any treatment for 
indigestion and stomach troubles. 

















Sent free 
BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS 


501 Wells Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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IT’S IN THE VERY AIR. 


Crescent Bicycles have set the bicycle multitude 

talking. The sales go up with bounds each year, 
because Crescent Riders WILL talk. And then look 
at the wheel, the guarantee, the Crescent’s record 
and the price —they speak volumes. . .. . 


The Crescent Catalogue brings out the Fine Points of the Wheel. 


ADULTS’ CHAIN MODELS, 
Boys’ AND GIRLS’ MODELS, . . 


American Bicycle Company, 






on request. 


MODELS, 1900, . $60. 
: $25, $26, $35. 
me ERS Me $25. 


36 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


EL SALES DEPT. 

















of poor digestion is to supply those elements of | 
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151 
Brass Band 


ruments, Drums, Uniforms 
upplies. Write for catalog. 445 
illustrations. FREE; it gives Mu- 
sie and Instructions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams St, CHICAG 


WE WILL SELL DIRECT IF 


At eventide when the day’s 
work is done we see the fam- 
ily group gathered around one 
central figure —the son or 
daughter who is playing ... 


™ COLUMBIA 
ZITHER 


No wonder they are drawn 
from all parts of the house 
as they hear its sweet, mel- 

low tones and the harmonious 
blending of its groups of chords. 








Thousands sold! Have you one yet? 

Any one can play them from the figure- 

No.3, chart music furnished with each instrument. 

$6. Prices, $4tof8. 700 extra tunes Se. each. 
THE PHONOHARP CO., Dept. T, 150 Liverpool St., 

Send for Catalogue. EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUR DEALER HASN'T IT. 





Our New Designs 
Now Ready. 


Samples Mailed to You Free. 


Our line this year represents the 
largest and handsomest assort- 
ment of wall papers ever shown 
in the United States. See our new 
satin floral stripe tapestry and 
modern art effects in the new 
shades of reds, blues, greens and 
yellows, ranging from 5c. to 0c, 
aroll. You 
styles in you 
half so cheap. 


Large discounts and we 
pay the freight. 


If you have only one room to 
decorate, see our new patterns 
before you select the paper, 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every town to take orders from 
our Jaye sample books, showing 
hundreds of beautiful ‘patterns. 
Every design new, none of which 
can be found at your local dealer's. 
We furnish free handsome ad- 
yortising signs, illustrated circu- 
lars, and refer customers to ow 
agents who write us for samples, 
‘he business pays well from the 
start, for no one can compete with 
‘ou in variety, quality and price, 
Over 11,000 agents now selling our 
papers.) 
For samples or particulars about 
agency write to nearest address, 


ALFRED PEATS &@ 


41-43 W.14'D ST.,NEW YORK. 
143-145 WABASH AVE.,CHICAGO. 





local market or buy 
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Blue 


| = Crystals 


Sawyers Bet 


Sawyer’s Bir 





Give a beautiful tint to 4 
Linens and Laces. 
Restore the color to 
worn and faded goods. 
Bleach and pre- 
serve the fabric. 
Ready for 
use by the 
addition of 
water 
only. 


Box makes a 
quart of Best 
Liquid Blue or 
half pint of Supe- 
rior Writing Ink for 
home or school use. 

‘our grocer for Saw- 
st Blue Crystals Red 











youa larg 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
27 Broad Stre Boston, Ma 


Forty Years the ! 
: People’s Choice. | 
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HE YOUTA’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is or @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 


additional pages over elght—which is the number 
‘iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 


Payment for The Companion, when gent by mail, 

ould be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Rank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. | 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
seud the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do #0. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Disco: tinusnces: Remember that the publishers 








mau notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. =| 
Returning 


Zour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address 1a given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
aution against payin: re 
Ont Tenew see pticite \Retewals of subscripfions 
‘ompant © ent of money to 
Strangers should not be made. {f subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. | 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
901 Columbus Aven Boston, Mass. 
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APPENDICITIS. 


HE vermiform appendix, inflam- 
mation of which constitutes 
appendicitis, is a curious little | 
offshoot from the large intes- 
tine near the point where it is 
joined by the small intestine. 
It is a hollow tube about as 
thick as a lead-pencil, from an 

inch to several inches in length, which com- 

municates with the cavity of the large 
intestine but is closed at its free extremity. 

Nobody knows definitely what its use is, and 

many think it has no use at all. | 

It is a popular belief that inflammation of the | 
appendix is often caused by the lodgment in It of : 
& grape-seed or some similar little body, but as a ! 
matter of fact this very seldom occurs, and no one 
need deprive himself of a delicious and nourishing 
fruit from any such fear. 

There are probably very few persons of middle 
age who have not had appendicitis, but fortunately 
they did not know it. It is only when the inflam- | 
mation becomes severe, and involves the parts | 
about the appendix, that violent symptoms appear, 
and this occurs in only a small proportion of cases. 

The disease is more frequent with the young | 
than with the middle-aged or old. | 

In mild cases the only symptom is a slight dull | 
or colicky pain in or near the right groin. When 
the inflammation is more severe, or extends to the 
neighboring parts, the symptoms become more 
pronounced. There is a sharp pain in the abdomen, 
signs of dyspepsia—loss of appetite, nausea or! 
vomiting, and bowel disturbances—are present, | 
and there fs often slight fever. | 

In the most serious cases a sudden, violent pain 
occurs, there is marked fever, and the patient Is 
depressed and presents all the signs of being very 
ill. Hiccough Is often a distressing symptom. 

The treatment of appendicitis Is one of the | 
points upon which doctors disagree. Some belleve 
that in nearly every case a cure will follow rest | 
in bed, a milk diet, cold applications to the abdo- 
men and sedative remedies. Others assert that 
an operation is necessary in every instance, and 
that this should be performed the instant a 
diagnosis of appendicitis is made, before serious 
symptoms appear. 

The proper course, here as elsewhere, is doubt- 
less the middle one, for In many cases an operation 
is absolutely necessary to save life, while in others 
recovery will take place without subjecting the | 
patient to this serious risk. In any case a sufferer 
from appendicitis is in danger, and should be 
under the constant care of his physician. | 
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TELEGRAPH-POLES. 


To creatures incapable of understanding thetr 
use the first telegraph-poles were naturally mis- 
leading. A London paper is authority for the 
statement that when these useful articles were 
Introduced into Norway they had a disquieting 
effect on the bears. 

The bears heard the moaning of the wind in the 
wires, and proceeded to put two and two together. 
Such a buzzing as this had been heard before. It 
was associated in the minds of the bears with a, 
sweet morsel. The poles must be gigantic hives. 
So the bears set to work to root the poles out of 
the ground. 

The woodpeckers also listened to the humming, 
and concluded that innumerable insects were con- 
cealed in those tall poles. Therefore they also 
went to work to find the treasure, boring holes to 
extract the insects. | 

In time birds and animals became wiser, and | 
the telegraph-pole or wire is used by more than ! 
one bird as a safe place for its nest. There is a! 
small bird in Natal which used to build its cradle- 
shaped nest in the branches of trees, but as soon 
as the telegraph-wires were set up it changed the | 
location of its housekeeping and built on the wires, | 
so that snakes could not molest its treasures. 

The new position was found so secure that the 
bird added a second door to the nest. which had 
hitherto possessed only a small opening on the 
side farthest from the overhanging branch. 

Savages make strange uses of the telegraph, ; 
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Some Algerian tribes steal the porcelain cups and 
use them as coffee-cups; the wire, if of tron, is 
woven into hedges; if it is of copper it is made 
into nose rings. The wooden poles can be made 
use of in the huts, and the hollow tron telegraph- 
poles serve as excellent pipes for conducting 
water. 


SAVED BY A DOLL. 


An exchange gives a story told by an Indian 
agent of the manner in which a doll averted an 
Indian war. 


On one occasion General Crook was trying to 
put a band of Apaches back on their reservation, 

ut could not catch them without killing them, 
and that he did not wish to do. 

One day his men captured a little Indian girl 
and took her to the fort. She was quiet all day, 
saying not a word, but her beady black eyes | 
watched everything. When night came, however, 
she broke down and sobbed, just as any white 
child would have done. 

The men tried in vain to comfort her, until the 
agent had an idea. From an officer’s wife he 
borrowed a bretty doll that belonged to her little 
daughter, and when the Apache was made to 
understand that she could have it, her sobs ceased 
and she feli asleep. ‘When morning came the doll 
was still clasped In her arms. She played with it 
all day, and apparently all thought of getting 
back to her tribe left her. 

Several days passed, and then the little Apache 

rl, with the doll still in her possession, was sent 

ack to her people. When the child reached the 
Indians with the pretty doll in her chubby hands 
it made a great sensation among, them, and the 
next day the mother came with the child to the 
st. She was kindly received and hospitabl: 
ated, and through her the tribe was persuade: 
to move back to the reservation. 


A QUEER CALLER. 


A writer in Cassell’s Little Folks tells a story of 
arunaway hippopotamus, whose keeper succeeded 
in recapturing him in an unusual manner. 


In the days when Mr. A. D. Bartlett was king of 
the Zoo the hippopotamus once managed to break 
out of its house. It employed Its freedom very 
properly to make a frien ly call on Mr. Bartlett. 

e was not pleased to see this huge charge out of 
bounds, and sent for one of the elephant keepers 
to come and secure it. 

To this man the “hippo” had taken extreme 
dislike, and when he shouted to It, it turned and 
chased him. Away flew the keeper at the top of 
his speed toward the hippo’s den, the big beast in 
hot pursuit. 

The keeper darted through the gate, and bolted 
vp. the stairs to the platform over the hippo’s tank. 
ere he was safe. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bartlett, who had been followin; 
the runaways, had securely closed the gate, ant 
the hippo was again in prison. 


PRETTY BAD. 


There have been many American humorists, 
good and bad, but only of late has the very worst | 
one been discovered. 


“‘How’s Johnny?” asked on@ of the neighbors. 

“Well,” replied Aunt Ann Peebles, “‘he’s got the 
hives this time. When he was a baby he had 
the nettle-rash. When he got over that he was 
troubled with a breakin’ out that looked like 
measles. Then he had a ringworm on one side of 
his face. He has a bile every spring, and once In 
a while he gets somethin’ the matter with his 
hands that the doctor says is salt rheum.” 

“He must have some kind of humor in his blood,” 
suggested the neighbor. 

“Yes,” said unt Ann, shaking her head 

loomily. ‘“He’s the worst humorist for his age 

at I ever see.” 


THE MISSING LINE. 


Bobby was writing his regular weekly “compo- 
sition,” for it was in the old days when com- 
positions and declamations formed a part of the 


The subject of Bobby’s casay, 
hood,” and he wished to end it with a poetical 
quotation. He wed his penholder, scratched 
his head, and looked at the ceiling, but the quota- 
tion would not come, 

Then he turned te his elder sister. 

“Rachel,” he said, “what's the line that comes 
ater this: ‘Honor and shame from no condition 

se?”? 

“I know,” spoke up his younger sister, and she 
promptly quoted: 

“Vinegar never catches files.’”” 


was “True Man- 


SHOPPING IN SCOTLAND. 


The Scotch have thelr own idea of a “bargain 
day,” and their view is not without a touch of 
shrewdness. A London paper describes a con- 
versation between an English matron and Mr. | 
Angus McIver. 


“I suppose, Mr. McIver,” said she, “that they 
have bargain days in Glasgow ?” 

“Ma conscience, no! It wad na do ava!” 

“Indeed!” replied the lady. “Why, I thought. 
bargain days would just suit your peoule 12 

“Weel,” said he, “that’s juist It. It wad suit 
them ower weel. If they had bargain days, nae- 
body wad buy onything on the ither days, ye ken!” 


ONE STRIKING ADVANTAGE. 


There is one point about a clock that strikes 
the half-hours that may not have occurred to the 
unthinking. 


“Papa,” asked a boy who had stood in silent 
admiration before the new timepiece on the 
mantel until the burden became oppressive, 
“what’s the good of a clock that strikes every: 
half-hour?” 

“Well, my son,” replied his father, after some 
reflection, “if you are Jyiny awake at night and 
hear it strike one three half-hours in succession, 

‘ou know that when you hear it again it will be 


wo o'clock.” | 


ONE of the companies whose steamboats ply on ! 
the Great Lakes has a standing rule that clergy- ' 
men and Indians can travel on its boats for half 
fare. A short time ago an agent of the line was | 
approached by an Indian preacher from Canada, 

who asked for free transportation on the groun 

that he was entitled to one-half rebate because he | 
was an Indi 
a clergyman. 








n, and the other half because he was | 


| 
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decoration of picture frames, vases, | 


‘ " | frice, hence frequently imitated. See that 
mantels, panels, ets., will astonish you. |} the bottle you buy has this label and 
« Muralo Decorations in the, Home,” 9 book- trade-mark — RUBIFOAM. 
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Beautify 
Your Home 


At small cost by deco- 
rating walls and ceilings 
with Muralo. Original, 
pleasing effects in color 
and design — flat or in 
relief—may be produced 
by any person. 


Muralo, 


the modern wall finish, 
was awarded highest’ 
honors at the National 
Export Exposition at, 
Philadelphia. Its pos- | 
sibilities for home) 
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Just to remind you that RUBIFOAM is 
to-day recognized as the leading denti- 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring Suits, $ 4 


The costumes and skirts which we make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly different from the ready-made garments. 
When wearing one of our styles you do not run the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies wearing garments which look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready-made suits and 
skirts such as you see everywhere, but we are the only house 
making fashionable goods to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of suits and skirts. 
We will mail it FREE, together with a choice line of samples to 
select from, to the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost. Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 

Bicycle Suits, $5 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all grades. 
express charges everywhere. If, hen writing, you sill mention any par- 
ticular kind or color of samples that you Prefer. we shall be god to send. 
you an assortment of the kind you wish. rite to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples—we will send them to you FREE by return matt. 


The National Cloak Zo., 119-121 W. 23d St., New York. 
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Famine in a Gate-Post. 


” The cap had been accidentally knocked off the 
boxed gate-post, and when I mounted the fence 
to replace it and looked into the mimic chamber 
now unroofed, I saw a neat nest. It was built 
of the finest strippings from cedar rails and gave 
off resinous perfume. 

I poked an exploring finger through the small 
hole in the top of the nest and found it empty. 
The interior was soft as the finest blanket, and 
the warmth of late occupants had not yet left the 
cozy place. Evidently the shock to the post had 
seared them, and they had escaped down the 
corner spaces in the boxing. 

I looked for their store of winter food, but 
could not find any. 
of beechnuts and chestnuts, but the larder seemed 


empty. Snow was deep on the ground and the | 
weather was cold; here was famine in a gate- 


I " placed the post-cap upon its lodgment, 
resolving to add the tiny dwellers to my list of 


charities, and determined to make their intimate | 


acquaintance, although my introduction had been 
mde. 

I was soon back from my home with a feast 
for them in my pocket—a 
bit of cheese, four chestnuts, 
some grains of corn and a 
toothsome lump of sugar. I 
tilted the cap slowly, silently. 
Light entered the chamber. 
There was a rustle in the 
nest. Four quivering noses, 
with long, nervous whiskers 
at their sides, popped through 
the nest opening; ¢ight eyes, 
round as huckleberries, black 
as jet, bright as beads, 
inquired in an as- 
tonished way why 
light had burflar- 
ized their home; 
and eight translu- 
cent ears, spread 
like tiny fans, stood 
erect for anxious 
listening. Pretty 
faces they were, plainly 
asking, “Who are 
you?” as I lifted the 
cap higher. 

At the sight of my 
band, even although 
daintily baited with 
cheese, their heads, in 
a twinkling, disap- 
peared in the nest. 
Sticking the cheese on 
a toothpick, I lowered 
it through the hole and 
held it suspended. 

For a minute all was quiet, but cheese is 
seductive to mice and mortals, and how filling 
when one is hungry! 
great; their cravings conquered their timidity. 
Mice morals are not very strict about letting 
things alone. Besides, my proffer of the cheese 
prevented all thought of stealing. 

A delicate touch upon the bait told me that 
investigation by noses was going on. Then 
a cautious pull—that was fvot-work. Then a 
greedy tug—surely the whole eight forefeet were 
in it: for I was left to hold a naked toothpick. 
The mice had the cheese! 
were having! 

I left a small number of nuts, put an icicle in 
a corner for them to lick at as a beverage, lowered 
the cap, and left them to think over their gigantic 
Samaritan. 


A NEST OF 





Twice a day I visited them, giving a little food | 


each time. Hunger on their part and patience on 
mine soon tamed them. They waited eagerly 
for my lifting of the cap, leaped to my hands for 
food gifts, or raced wildly to my pockets to help 
themselves. From being objects of charity they 
became intimates. The warmth of my pocket 
won them. They nestled there, and often 
accompanied me on visits to other snow-bound, 
outdoor friends. 

They were the prettiest animals I ever saw— 
the deer-mice, so called from their leaping habits. 
Their light chestnut coats, smooth and sleek as 
mouse toilet could make them ; their lively, intel- 
ligent faces, their delicate, white feet and long, 
tapering, springy tails would win a woman from 
the highest chair or even the piano top. They 
made friends everywhere, and many were the 
delighted parties to visit them. They were 
chronic beggars, and ate until their graceful 
forms grew walnut-shaped. 

Alas, it must be told—the little rascals cheated 


me! When spring came they disappeared sud- 
‘anly, without leaving their future address. 


Desiring to know where they had their store. 


house, and why such provident creatures had 


failed to lay by su‘ticient food for winter, I | 


uncased the post. 
Nothing was there save their worn way to the 


Shells there were in plenty — 





The temptation was too | 


What a banquet they - 
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ground, but a diminutive tunnel led from the 
post. With spade and elbow-grease I followed 
it. The passage led to a circular chamber six 
inches in diameter. Here were stored nuts, buds, 
the bulbs of clover roots. The little rascals! 
They simply preferred being waited upon, and | 
the delicacies of my table. 
famine in the gate-post. 
CHARLES MCILVAINE. 
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Original Street Names. 


A visitor to the city of Mexico would find the 
most modern and approved arrangement with ref- 
| erence to street names. Numerical avenues run 
east and west, and the streets that cross them have 
been all renamed, the names being conspicuously 
posted on the corner houses. Nevertheless, ex- 
cept in official documents, one never hears these 
new names. The old ones still prevail, and they | 
are odd enough to hold their own. 

To traveilers from the Old World, the streets | 
which are named after the Deity or after Bible 
characters do not seem so strange as some of the 
others. In somewhat different forms they have 
been heard before. But there is real originality, 
and toa stranger suggestiveness, in some others 
of the street names that are to be met with in the 
city of Mexico. 

The Alley of the Egg speaks for itself, and so 
does Potato Street. The Street of the Lost Child | 
derives its name from a popular tradition, and 
the Avenue of the Fifth of May was named in 
| remembrance of a famous battle with the French. | 

The Street of the Seven Princes is vertainly not 
now inhabited by royalty, 
because royalty went out | 
of fashion in this country 
long ago; but the Avenue 
of Illustrious Men was 
the abiding-place of real 
celebrities. 

The Alley of the Little 
Candle Shop and the 
Street of a Thousand | 
Wonders point to definite 
objects to be found at one 
time therein. The Square 
of the Thief has an un- 
pleasant significance. One 
short block glories in the 
naine of the Street of 
the False Entrance of St. 
Andrew. 

The Churchman sug 
vests the possibility that 
Sad Indian Street and 
the Street of Crazy People 
were named after those 
who endeavored to learn | 
all the street names of 
the city of Mexico. Street | 
of the Little Bird, Street of 
the Fish, Bull Street and | 
Goat Street, Street of the 
Flies, of the Rats and of 
the Roosters, are intelligi- 
ble. The Arches of Beth- 
lehem and the Graves of 
St. Sunday Street are 
picturesque in name at 
least, and the Street of the Crosses of Sorrow 
is suggestive. 

One could almost frame a romance out of the 
quaint and original names that have grown out 
‘of a city’s habit of thought, instead of being 
‘ tacked on as a matter of utility, according to the 
modern method. 
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| Handling a Giraffe. 


Mr. Windhorn, a Cape Colony farmer, rode 
long and far after a giraffe, and finally caught it 
with a lasso. He brought it to London, and it is 
now in the Zoo. A writer in The Leisure Hour 
; describes the trouble it gave the men who were 
' ordered to take off its head-stall. 

It is a handsomely marked specimen, much 
darker in color than any that have previously 
been brought to this country. All that we have 
had have come from the northern half of Africa, 
and are known as Nubian; this one comes from 
the south. 

When it first came it had on a head-stall, with 
rope halter. This, it was felt, it would be wise 
to take off, and we happened to be present the 
| morning it was done. On paper it seems an easy 

, thing to do—just take it off; but with a frisky 
and timid creature like the giraffe, it was hard | 
work for three strong men. 

First, they had to get a rope round the leather 
head-stall; then the moment that was done the 
creature pirouetted round and round, and twisted 
the rope about its neck and legs so that the 
keepers were in the utmost alarm lest in its 
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frantic struggles it should seriously damage 
itself. : 

At last they unwound the rope, and endeav- | 
| ored to pull the giraffe’s high head down to such 
a level that they could get at it; but time after | 
time, just as victory seemed certain, it suddenly 
| Slewed away, twisting the cord aguin round and 
round its neck. 


However, they did succeed. One clever cut 


\ heels, much to the danger of the three men. 


with a sharp knife, and the whole head-stall fell ! 
| Off; and the creature bounded away with flying | 
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adding cold wate : 
ADIES naturally prefer ALA- 
TINE for walls and ceil- 

, because it is pure, clean, 

ble. Put up in dry pow- 





dered form, in five-pound pack- 
ages, with full directions. 

LI, kalsomines are cheap, tem- 
porary preparations made from 
whiting, chalks, clays, etc., and 
stuck ‘on walls with ' decaying 
animal glue. ALABASTINE is 
not a kalsomine. 


EWARE of the dealer who says 
he can sell you the ‘same 
thing” as ALABASTINE or 

‘something just as good.” He 
is either not posted or is trying 
to deceive you. 


ND IN OFFERING something 
he has bought cheap and tries 
to sell on ALABASTINE’S de- 
mands, he may not realize the 
damage you will suffer by a 
kalsominé on your walls. 


ENSIBLE dealers will not buy 
a lawsuit. Dealers risk one by 
selling, and consumers by using, 
infringement. Alabastine Co. 
own right to make wall coating 
to mix with cold water. 


HE INTERIOR WALLS of every 
church and school’ should be 
coated only with pure, durable 
ALABASTINE. It safeguards 
health. Hundreds of tons used 
yearly for this work. 


N BUYING ALABASTINE cus- 
tomers should avoid getting 
cheap kalsomines under differ- 
ent names, st on having 
our goods in packages an 
properly labelled. 


UISANCE of wall paper is obvi- 
ated by ALABASTINE. It can 
be used on plastered walls, wood 
ceilings, brick or canvas. A 
child can brush it on. It does 
not rub or scale off. 


STABLISHED in favor. Shun 
all imitations. Ask paint dealer 
or druggist for tint card. Write 
us for interesting booklet, free. 
ALABASTINE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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BABY’S FOOD. 


It is so important to- know just what Baby 
The following is only one of the 
many letters the manufacturers of that delicious, 
new, scientifically cooked B fast Food, 
Cook’s FLAKED Rice, are receiving daily : 










DEAR Mr. Cook. 


let_you know what y 











Cook's 








any of the several different foods we tried 
until we tried your Cook’s Flaked Rice, and 
to our delight she is now a fat, healthy, 





good-natured baby, and wants no other food 


Rice 








my baby was 
If to two cups 
two quarts of 








slightly = er, and stir gently 
for four or five minutes—not longer; then 
little boiling milk and a pinch of sugar. 
i may publish this letter if you wish, as 


Rice more 
Mrs. V 
2% Portland St. 









Your grocer se! 






s CoOK’s FLAKED RICE 








is absolutely pure Rice (the finest that grov 

which has been scientifically sterilized and cooked. 
‘There is a little cook-book of tested recipes in 

each package, telling just how to make many 


new and delicious rice dishes with 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE. 


Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
striking terror to her 

heart, is the unmistak- 

able evidence of that 

dreaded malady, the 

croup. Be prepared for 

this disease that attacks 

when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsam. 


| Ie. immediately relieves the worst cough 

| or ease of croup. sant to the 

taste and is soothing in te 
Price 26 Cents. For everywhere. 

L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. ff 









THE YOUTH'’S 
COMPANION’S 






Fourth 
Annual Exhibition 
of 
Amateur 
Photographs 








Comprising nine thousand eight 
hundred examples taken dur- 
ing 1899, is now open, and the 
public is cordially invited to 
attend. 








Co 





Open Daily, 9 to 4. 


> 







YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING .... 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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‘ket Ican bid defiance to headaches. 
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Fe Bantry. s Editor of Dept. of eraye and 
mn, * Review of Review 


All Druggists or Sent by Mail, 


Removes thc cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. 


Price 25 Cents. 
NERVEASE Cane LCeaeceeRS Boston, Mass. 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. MARCH 28, 1900, 














ARM AIR 
ThE SAVING OF ee AND TIME 


SREEDOM FROM LIRT, USIFORMITY OF HAT 





YOU RUN NO RISKS WITH OUR 
goons. SEND FOR DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS 


| Sold by Leading D Dealers. 
3 “MAGEE. FU RNACE GO. 


32-38 UNION ST, BOSTON, 
"MAGEE 5.& 





: Don’t for 50 Cents 


Bother to make Sauce ‘When you can buy a 5-6, stone Pail of Pees < 
Se better than those Ses make at home. 2 
























| The Best 
Substitute for Coffee. 
_ When you have grown tired of all other substitutes for coffee, 


OLD GRIST MILL WHEAT COFFEE. It is satisfying and ealthful 


never tire of it. Boil three minutes. 


OLD GRIST MILL ROLLED WHEAT. It is delicious 
Ready for table in three to five minutes. 


OLD GRIST MILL TOASTED WHEAT. The children’s choles. 












zs VARIETIES Wild Raspberne: Wild Seater: Pineapple. 
Quince. Apricot. Peach. Damson. Fig. California Plum. — 
Currant Jelly. Quince Felly. Apple Jelly. Apple Butter. 


Gy Just Think! So nuns 
















They are the very latest for ebening 
luncheons, and make a delicious and 
healthy sandwich for the children. Be 3 






made from this flour, you will save doctors’ and area 
brain and nerve food, rich in phosphates and nitrates without an ex 


Old Grist Mill Health Foods are perfect = 
foods for men, women and children. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, - - BOSTON. 















sure and try them. For sale by Grocers. 
Accept only those manufactured by 





H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 


222 and 224 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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IMPROVED TOILET 


> HAIR CLIPPER. ee Muslin 


Curtains. 


HESE beautiful Muslin Curtains are each 2% yards 
long and 44 inches wide. They have ruffled lace 
edges and lace insertion, with finished edges, and are all 
ready for use, We offer an especially popular pattern. 
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l FEW years ago a pair of Hair Clippers as good c 
Wy as this pair cost $4.00. Very few were used, te 
yi and those mainly by professional barbers. Boys IX oS é ee eve s eit 
J ; ; ; C4 ais ne pair given only to Companion subscribers 
VY want their hair clipped. Why not let them cut Ff) * for one new subscription and 40 cents extra, 
\Y one another's hair, and put the money thus AA a postage included, Price per pair $1.25, post-paid. 
y saved into their own pockets? The Companion K cc 
<W7 has purchased the Clippers in large numbers, and given A a IRISH POINT LACE CURTAINS. 
Wy its subscribers the benefit of the reduced price. aN as We have arranged with a large New York importer 
y 9 y) ‘as for a supply of Irish Point Lace Curtains. These 
ip J DS are now very popular, and are highly recommended 
Y Given only to Companion subscribers for IN ss when a more elaborate curtain is desired. 
\ Vy one new subscription and 10 cents extra, LR i) 
postage included. Sold for $1.10, post-paid. ys as One pair given for one new subscription and 
. \y : Ae se $3 extra, postage included. Price $5, post-paid. 
YY b ax PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
( PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. ‘\ se 
Rh |e a 
A A 
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of the morning it had drifted 
close to shore, The turtles had 
changed to haggard, panting 
men with blue faces, who 
tugged despairingly at ropes. 
As he looked, they threw out 
their weight in a last effort, 





T was after the close of “Cupid” Haven’s 
| freshman year at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity that the government sent on the 
new surf-boat, a twenty-seven-foot Beebe 
McClellan self-builer, all white and blue. 
‘There was a formal presentation, of 
course, at the red brick station; and the 
inspector stood on the porch end made 
@ speech to the students who man the 
life-saving station. He mentioned the 
last annual report, in which«the boys 
had been praised, recalled the time 
when an earlier crew had received eight 
congressional medals from the same 
porch, and talked about upholding local 
traditions. He also praised the new 
boat, gliding over its one fault. It was 
so broad of beam that, while practically 
non-capsizable, it could not, once over, 
De righted. 

That evening the boys were on the 
steps. Bush, Peters, Williamson and 
Tommy Potts were gone; they had 
slipped buck easily, too easily, into col- 
lege history. Four sturdy youngsters 
lounged in the old places— Maxwell, 
Clark, Atwell and Baird. Clark had 
his banjo, and the new crowd was sing- 
ing the old songs, just as they will be 
sang when the station shall lie crumbled 
beneath the flat, white sand. 

Haven, No. 3, sat with his back 
against the bricks and looked out over 
the lake. The moon, big and red, was 
climbing over the horizon, setting off 
the black outlines of a tired little lumber 
schooner. A ribbon of crimson light 
wavered down the water and flapped 
lazily at the long, weather-blackened 
break water. 

Haven was thinking. The moon 
worked laboriously upward, paling as 
it rose. Soon the porch grew lighter, 
and Haven drew odd diagrams on the 
back of an envelope. During one of 
the songs he slipped away and took a 
lantern into the boat-room; here he was 
fussing for an hour, climbing around 
the big boat, and altering his diagrams, 

a bit at a time. 

The captain sat at his desk in the 
living-room, writing up his log. His 
seamed, brown face was twisted into a 
scowl. The blue eyes wavered about 
the room, while he chewed a stubby 
pencil and pulled his long, gray-streaked 
beard. The captain could risk his life 
without a thought, but writing reports 
was a labor of despair. Perhaps he 
was glad when Haven came in and laid 
his envelope on the log-book; at any 
rate, the two sat there in weighty dis- 
cussion until the singers had buried 
their songs in dormitory pillows and the white 
moon looked down through the tops of the 
elms in the campus. 

The next morning there was such a drill as 
never had been heard of in that life-saving 
district. Clad in blouses, trousers and cork 
jackets, the crew wheeled the new boat to the 
water, slid her out, and pulled out half a mile 
from shore. The Sheridan Road policeman 
hung himself over the railing and watched 
them lazily. Suddenly he stood erect, with 
popping eyes; the crew were capsizing the 
boat! Eight men, like dolls in the distance, 
were leaning out from a_half-submerged 
gunwale. There was a splash! Specks of 
heads bobbed up about the round, white 
bottom of the boat, and then what looked like 
eight white turtles wriggled upon it. 

The policeman rubbed his eyes and walked 


out upon the breakwater, where he could sit” 
down and swing his feet, with a kindly spile | 


for a back rest. 

Three hours later he awoke with a jump 
and looked up. The round, white bottom of 
the boat was still visible, but during the course 





and the wide hull yielded and 
rulled over. It drifted slowly 
past him, and he saw crew and captain tumbled 
about the boat, too weak to answer his hail. 
Lake water — three hours of it — has penalties 
of itsown. That night there was more figuring 










































“HOLD HER, BOYS! HOLD HER IF YOU PULL YOUR HEARTS OUT!” 


about the station desk. In the morning, and for 
many mornings after, the new boat was rolled 
out to wrestle with its tamers. 

One day in July the inspector read in his 
newspaper that the student crew had righted a 
Beebe-McClellan surf-boat in twenty-eight 
seconds, and said sarcastic things about the 
veracity of newspapers; but nevertheless he 
caught the first north-bound afternoon train. 

The drill that followed will never be for- 
gotten. The fat inspector, who had managed 
to cram himself into Atwell’s biggest suit, 
went out in a beautiful chop sea, and was 
ducked and tumbled and bounced and splashed 
until his eyes looked homesick and his 
puckered mouth blew spray. ‘There was 
a bump on his bald spot where a thwart had 
struck him when Scott and Maxwell crowded 
him under; and his two shins were “barked” 
in long, symmetrical rows. 

In the evening, dried and poulticed, he 
limped off to the train, his pocket full of 
| diagrams with which to explain the new drill 
| to every surf crew in the district. 

While dressing, he had talked long with the 





PID HAVEN 


captain. The inspector, as the concen- 
trated authority of a large departinent of 
the service, held ideas as to how a crew 
man should perform his duties. Moreover, 
he was interested in hearing about Haven’s 
part in the new drill. As a result, the 
next boat exercise saw Haven, a sophomore, 
pulling stroke with a new white “1” on his 
coat-sleeve, while Blake and Sillsbee, juniors, 
sat respectively at two and three, with long 
faces. 
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It was a white Thanksgiving. There was 
a football game in the afternoon. The faithful 
crowd stamped its feet and blew on its fingers 
for two hours, while eleven men in purple 
jerseys played havoc with eleven others in 
buff, although little could be seen through the 
whirling snow. In the evening there was to 


‘be a dinner and a reception; in the meantime, 
ithe battered players scattered to their homes 
| for bandages and rest. Toward six o’clock 
Haven was lying stretched out on his bed, 
| nursing a sadly wrenched shoulder, and at 
‘ intervals grinning foolishly,—it is a pleasant 
thing to win games,—when Baird came in. 

“Brace up, Cupid! We're due at seven.” 

“I’m all right. Hope we get a good feed; 
I’m empty.” He swung his feet around 
and sat on the edge of the bed, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“‘What’s that?” Baird sprang up and 
listened; then he ran to open the window. 
The station gong was clanging wildly. 

Without a word, each seized his “sou’wester’’ 
hat and dashed out the door and across the 
road. There was excitement in the station; 
the .crew were in the boat-room, tumbling 
into their yellow oilskins. Clark was at the 
telephone. He hung up the receiver and 
| turned away as Cupid broke into the room. 

“All right, captain! They’ll havetwo teams 
here at once!” 

Maxwell was explaining: 





“Big freighter 
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| ashore at Glencoe. We’re going up Sheridan 
! Road—trains are blocked with the snow.” 

TIaven buttoned his jacket and looked out 
the window. Through the whirl of the storm 
could be seen white shapes where the ice was 
piled in blocks and cones, for the fall had been 
exceptionally cold. Beyond were mist and surf. 
Over all, filling every nook of the sturdy little 
building, was the roar of the lake—that crash- 
ing, rumbling, never-slackening wail of death. 
The captain was giving an order. Six yelow 
figures, with hats jammed down and sweater 
‘collars crowded up, slipped out into the 
night to tramp the six miles through blinding, 
clogging snow. Haven and the captain waited 
| for the horses. Later they, too, were on the 
| Toad, the broad wheels crunching and slipping, 
| the beach-cart rattling behind, the horses 
' bending their heads to thedriving storm. The 
captain on the right, Maven on the left, 

they plowed along, the reins resting * 
about their necks, their weight thrown 
now and again upon the spokes of the 
forward wheels. They passed Athletic 
Field and Haven remembered his lame 








shoulder. 

It was ten minutes after six o’clock 
when they left the station. When 
Winnetka was passed and the Lake- 


side Water-Tower loomed dimly ahead, 
Haven seized a moment’s lull to fumble 
with numb fingers beneath his sweater, 
and pull out his watch. The last 
Winnetka are lamp threw an intermit- 
tent light over his shoulder. It was 
nine o’clock! And nearly a mile to go! 

At the turn, where the road swung 
off to the west, they were hailed by 
Baird. Tis voice floated weirdly down 
the wind. The horses stopped at the 
ditch and pawed for a footing; then, 
led by the captain, they plunged for- 
ward, boat and beach-cart lumbering 

ar. For a space it was dark going, 
way between the trees and 
ing over snow-covered logs. 

Dim forms were moving about, shout- 
ing faintly. There was the sound of 
axes. Tlaven stumbled ahead of the 
horses, and saw knots of men cutting 
a path down the ravine. One man 
stood close at hand, swinging a lantern 
and yelling orders. He saw Haven 
and came forward; in the flickering 
light there was a yellow shine from 
his cap and shoulders. 

“Has yout boat come? I’m 
Lieutenant Jenkins, of 
Fort Sheridan.” 

Haven led him back 
to the boat, where the 
crew had clustered ; 
a moment later the 
captain appeared, 
coming toward them 
from the edge of the 
bluff, a glass in his 
hand. 

“T have a company 
here,” said the lieu- 
tenant. “My men are 
at your disposal.” 

The captain nodded. 
“We'll have to let the 
boat down,” he said. 
“We can’t reach her 
with the shot.” 

A spare line was 
made fast to the rear axle of the truck, and 
with fifty soldiers to hold back, the crew men 
gripping the wheels and the captain ahead 
guiding the tongue, the boat slid and rolled, 
rocking to the beach, a hundred feet below. 
Close to the bluff a bonfire was blazing. 

The soldiers gathered about curiously as 
the yellow-clad students fell into position and 
coolly, at a word of command, tossed the cork 
jackets over their heads and knotted them fast. 
There was a moment for breath, and Haven 
looked out. For fifty yards was nothing but 
ice, piled in rough hummocks. Out beyond, in 
the faint sky light, he could see the surf, a 
grinding, churning whirl of slush and broken 
ice. Each wave came riding down from the 
north in a sweeping curve, glancing off the 
| breakwaters and falling back upon itself in a 
fury of spray. The overwhelmingness of it all 
| awed Cupid, but it set his blood tingling and 
| put new strength into his grip. Oddly enough, 
| there was no thought of the shoulder. The 
football game seemed far in the past. 

“Lay hold here!” 

A score of soldiers sprang furward. Slowly 
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the boat scraped along over the hummocks; up, | hearts out!” 
with a strain and a rhythmic “Heave !’—down, | his voice. 
with a slide and a scramble. Close to the outer: Those on the ice set up a yell. Haven threw 
edge was the highest ridge. Here, leaving the | a glance over his shoulder; the boat, a prey to 
boat poised in air, the panting soldiers fell back, | the wind, was drifting southward. 
while the crew set their faces to the eastward. moment, they were poised on a wave, and he 
A black hull was just visible against the scurry- | saw, almost underneath the stern, the jagged 
ing clouds. | spiles of a breakwater end. A quick tum 
Haven took a last glance at his oar, and stood | | was needed, that was all; so he called in a cool 
gripping the gunwale. “Ho!’’ said the captain, | voice: 
peering over the stern, where his long steering-oar “Give way, starboard! Back, port!” 
trailed off, and with a jerk the boat went career-' As on a pivot, the boat swung half around, 
ing down the slope. Haven could see Maxwell, | the stern cleared the spiles by two yards, and 
No. 6, bracing his feet as the momentum of the ‘then they were swept a rod to the south. 
heavy boat swept him downward toward the. There is little need to tell of the rest of that 
tumbling ice and surf. night; it is all in the annual report. Tow they 
Then came a shock and a splash! Haven was | fought against wind, sea and shifting currents 
dragged off his feet. He stepped on a cake that | to the wrenching hulk that towered twenty feet 
tipped and plunged him to the waist in water! above their heads; how man after man was 
that bit his flesh and chilled his lungs. As he | slung down the ice-coated ladder; how a fainting 
scrambled over the rail, he heard a boyish voice | | mother was lowered in a blanket with the little 


There was savage eagerness in 


At the; 


from the bow: ‘‘Cracky, but it’s cold!” And 
he laughed as he sunk his blade into the foam. 

The line of surf was so twisted by cross- 
currents and so cut up by the broken ice that 
to make any headway was difficult. Haven 
recalled with a sense of desperation that he must 
set the stroke for the crew; but there was no 
getting a grip on the water. He reached deep 
to catch a wave-top, but splashed feebly. Then 
a glance showed him the wire-knit captain, stand- 
ing erect upon the stern air-tank, feet apart, 
knees bending, his weight balanced on the big 
oar, and he threw more heart into his stroke. 

There was a moment of desperate struggling ; 
inch by inch the white boat crept ahead, throwing 
up every few seconds a film of spray that splashed 
and froze on their stiffening oilskins. They took 
one big comber with a rush, the bow slanting 
out over the crest and falling with a lurch, 
slapping up a smal] cloudburst. 

“It didn’t do a thing to him!” came in a 
shrill voice from young Maxwell, who, minus 
his sou’wester, had got the most of it down 
his neck; and a chuckle ran through the 
boat. Soberness came in a moment, for 
breath was precious; but that chuckle put 
new strength into seven pairs of arms. 

Just as they seemed to be through the 
worst, Haven saw the captain throw all his 
weight on the big oar with a suddenness 
that bent it, until, as the stern began to sink 
away and the bow to climb, it snapped like 
a reed and the captain staggered over the 
gunwale. Haven yelled, ‘Give way, boys!” 
and plunging forward, gripped an ankle that 
was just disappearing. Then the stern was 
jerked around into the trough, a swirl of 
foam came dashing and leaping about them, 
and boat and crew were lifted high and car- 
ried swiftly shoreward. 

Haven, half-strangled in the surf, felt 
himself curling up until one knee struek his 
chin and made him bite his tongue; then the 
white ice struck him full on the shoulder and 
hip, and blueclad figures were dragging him 
upward. He still held the captain’s foot. 

The bonfire and quarts of hot coffee were at 
hand, and soon the boys, shivering and breathless, 
were drying their stiff clothes, which crackled 
when they moved. But the captain lay silent 
in the midst of a cluster of anxious workers, who 
cleaned the bleeding forehead and chafed the 
nerveless wrists. Haven looked out; the wreck 
had not broken up; there it loomed, bleak and 
dim. It came suddenly to him that as No. 1, 
he now commanded. 

The boat lay on the ice, a gaping hole i in her 
forward compartment. The oars, gathered by 
the soldiers, were alongside. 


A few moments later Lieutenant Jenkins | 
heard the sound of a hammer, and turning | 


away from the captain, who was showing the 


first signs of life, he saw that the crew, gathered | 
Haven, | 
with tools from the beach-cart, was nailing a} 


about the boat, were setting it to rights. 


piece of his jacket over the hole. 

“What’s this?” shouted the lieutenant. 
aren’t going out again ?’’ 

Haven wiped the spray from his eyes and 
nodded. 

“Why, man, it’s suicide! 
forbid it!” 

One of the soldiers appeared with an armful 
of barrel-staves, from which Haven selected three | 
or four before replying: ‘We don't come under 
your authority.” 

“But you aren’t the captain —” 

“Yes. I’m acting captain.” 


“You 


You can’t! I—I 


The officer sputtered, with a gesture of dismay, | 


as Baird set up the pump. 
“All ready, boys!’ said Cupid, with a last 
look at the patched bow. Baker, the “prep” 


substitute, just then came up, dragging the spare + 


steering-oar, which was adjusted in its loop. 
“Tet her go!” 


A long line of soldiers stood gazing in wonder | which he thought manly, his hat on the back of | 
| his head, and a cigarette in his mouth. His pale | 
and sallow skin seemed only a different shade‘ 
| from his taffy-colored hair, and his hands were: 


at sight of the renewed battle. Haven had taken 
advantage of a lull, and before plunging into the 
hardest surf, he had a few seconds in which to 
get the balance of his oar. And then came a 
tussle for life. Teeth were set and eyes staring. 
Maxwell was pumping furiously, barely holding 


his own against the rush of the inpouring water. | 
Tlaven, standing on the little platform and sway- | 


ing easily with the rise and fall of the stern, felt 
the blood jump through his veins; his fresh 
young muscles knotted firmly. 

“Hold her, boys! Ifold her if you pull your 


! red-haired child, who laughed and pulled Max- 
well’s hair, and tried to catch the spray that 
slapped her velvet cheek; how they backed in 
through the surf, swallowed a gulp of coffee, 
pumped out the forward compartment, and then 
did it all over again, until in three trips nineteen 
liveg were saved, with a stove-in, water-logged 
surf-boat—all this is history. 

For the last time they were dragged from the 
boat. Sillsbee’s raw hands were frozen to his 
oar; and the lieutenant poured hot coffee over 
jthem, and supported him with a strong arm 
| when he staggered over the hummocks to the 
fire. Fortunately they were under the spell of 
excitement; and so they ate the sandwiches 

| which reénforcements had brought from the fort, 
land chaffed each other, and thanked their stars 










helm of the Dwigans family as husband 


children, various opinions in regard to the matter 
were expressed by the citizens of Ganabrant. 
The town had taken note of the outgoings and 
incomings, the uprisings and downsittings of the 
Dwigans family for two years, and felt competent 


its comment was unfavorable. 


family would take a hazardous position. 
although Mr. Dwigans had left them a decent 


| the family seemed to have any intention of mend- 
ing their circumstances if work was a condition 
precedent. 

; “There's five of them, counting the widow,” 
remarked old Peter Havens, on the wedding 
morning. “And for two years they’ve been 
wanting all they saw and buying all they wanted. 
| It’s surprising they aint destituter than they be, 
and it’s my belief that Jacob Monasmith is plumb 
crazy !”” 

“Oh, well,” responded Mr. Havens’s sister, 
“Jacob’s got sense, but he has no power of 
observation. That’s what ails him. Powers 
| of observation were denied. him, and he hasn’t 
\ noticed the children nor how they act.”” 

“Now there’s that seventeen-year-old Sammie— 
| undersized little runt that’s smoking cigarettes 
| continually ! !” resumed Mr. Havens. ‘Is he 
1 going to call Jacob ‘father,’ and act respectfully ? 
| Not much he aint! He ealls him Old Mona- 
smith already. Jacob won’t be the one to make 
aman out of Sammie. Looks kind of conceited 
| in him to be trying it, to my notion.” 





; The elderly sister now moved hurriedly to the | 
window, and looked out upon a short figure she ; 


: had caught a glimpse of coming up the street. 
Yes, there came Sammie, his air one of bravado 


| thrust into his trousers pockets. As Miss Tlavens | 
looked, her expression changed from curiosity to| 
indignation. 


“He said he wasn’t going to be to the wedding, 
| and he aint.” 

“Tf he'd said he wasn’t going to be to the house 
| after the wedding, it would have been more to the 
j point,” responded Mr. Havens. ‘“That’s what I 


“That’s Sammie!” she said to her brother. | 





RAFINESS OF ae 9B) Ma 


HEN Mr. Jacob Monasmith took the | 


to the widow and stepfather to her: 
| comely, and Miss Havens suddenly turned an | 


to express itself. And with very few exceptions ' 
| with that there Sammie for a stepsori. 

It was two years since Mr. Dwigans died, and | much, I wouldn’t have him stepsoning it around 
for many months it had been felt in the town, me! Haven’t I just been telling you that Jacob 
that the man who succeeded him as head of the | Monasmith is plumb crazy to do as he’s doing 
For | to-day ? 


provision, they were now destitute, and none of | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that it was Thanksgiving week, with no reci- 
tations to be dreaded. 

Haven’s first concern was for the captain; but 
learning that he was well on the homeward way 
in an army ambulance, heart-broken over his first 
defeat in twenty years of fighting the lake, Cupid | 
stumbled wearily toward the fire, in time to hear ( 
Maxwell, the pet of the Glee Club, lift his voice to ! 
the pitch that had convulsed many an audience: 

“Boys, we forgot the dinner!” 1 

“Let’s send regrets!” said Clark. 


The lieutenant had a scrap of paper and a) 


pencil; and with many a jest at the expense of 
fingers that would not unbend, they wrote out 
a stiff little note, signed by all seven, with a 
drop of blood where the ‘‘i’’ came in Sillsbee. 

It was seven o'clock the next morning. Haven, 
muffled to the chin, an ache in every joint, eyes 
listless and marked with blue rings, stood on 
watch on the station porch. The newspaper boy 
came down the middle of the road, plowing up 
the snow as he trudged. He rolled the paper 
into a tight little ball and threw it with practised 
hand at the door. Haven opened it and looked 
it over. 

There was a long article headed: ‘“Hero’s 
Brave Act. Park Policeman Stops Runaway.” 
Below it, in a corner, these lines were tucked 
away: 

“The grain steamer, Mary J. Griffin, went 
ashore last night off Glencoe, and is a total loss. 
The life-saving crew were slow in arriving, but 
no lives were lost.’ 

Cupid closed the paper, and forgetting his 
cracked lips, tried to whistle. Not that he was 
jealous of the park policeman, but even an 
every-day hero has feelings. 
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By GulicIne Zollinger 


should have wanted him to say if I’d have been | 


Jacob, which I thank goodness I aint.” 
Now the Widow Dwigans was extremely 


enlightened gaze upon her brother. “I believe 
you wish you were Jacob,” she observed. 

“Not much!” protested the elderly man, while 
his face flushed. “I wouldn't have the widow, 


not if she was twice as good-looking as she is— | 
Not | 


And would I be doing what I think is 
crazy in another man?” 

“I don’t know,” returned Miss Iavens. 
“Some men do.” 

Mr. Havens, knowing from past experience 
that when he discussed men with his sister he 
was apt to get the worst of it, now rose abruptly 
from his chair and left the room. 

“Gracious me!’ reflected the spinster, after he 
had gone. “Hea stepfather and me a stepaunt 
to that Sammie!” 





Meanwhile Sammie loafed and smoked de-' 
fiantly. The marriage went on and was done, ! 


and the newly wedded pair, with the three daugh- 

ters of the bride, sat down to a feast the like of 

which had not been in thst house for months. 
This marriage took place in the spring, and as | 


| summer advanced and waned, Sammie grew more 


moody and defiant. For Mr. Monasmith had 
said to his wife, “I do not approve of Sammie 
smoking cigarettes. They’re bad for him, which- 
ever way you take it. And I don’t feel it my duty 
to provide him the money to buy them with.” 

Mrs. Monasmith, who was very happy with 
her new husband, submitted to his decision, and 
Sammie, who might otherwise have bullied her 
into furnishing him cigarette money, saw that 
she was adamant to all his coaxing and scolding. 
He might have worked and earned his own 
money, but work for himself was something of 
which Sammie did not approve. 

The town of Ganabrant had not failed to 
watch with interest Mr. Monasmith’s career as 
a stepfather. 

“There's one thing,” said old Mr. Havens. 


“He’s shut Sammie off on cigarettes. I hadn’t | 


supposed Jacob would quite get up the nerve to 
do that. I expect he threatened to lick him if he 
didn’t quit.”’ 

Mr. Bane, his auditor, laughed derisively. 
“Jacob lick anybody!” he exclaimed. “Jacob 
wouldn’t touch a fly!” 


“He is mild-spoken,” agreed Mr. Havens. 
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“But I don’t see myself what would have 
stopped Sammie except the promise of a licking.” 

This was the last day of September, and the 
next day Sammie was observed to be smoking 
again. Somebody had given him a quarter {or 
a trifling service, and the money had at once 
been spent for cigarettes. 

“I thought it was strange if Jacob had got him 
broken so’s he’d stay broken,” observed Mr, 
Havens. “’Twas Mr. Janeway gave him the 
quarter. That’s a warning to me, now I tel 
you. I don’t ever pay a boy a quarter for 
doing anything after this.” And Mr. Havens 
| looked as if he had formerly been in the habit 
|of scattering quarters broadcast among boys, 
whereas it had been a long time since he had 
given one even a penny, for any service. 

Now all the Dwigans family, however waste. 
ful and shiftless they might have been, had 
always been regarded as strictly honest. And 
so when the next night a store, or I should have 
said the store which sold cigarettes, was broken 
open and the entire stock of cigarettes stolen, 
nobody for an instant suspected Sammie. Par. 
ticularly as Sammie the next day, appalled by 
the enormity of his deed, carefully hid away his 
ill-gotten goods and forbore to smoke, although 
cruelly urged to do so by the pangs of appetite. 

“Does seem as if luck was on Jacob’s side,” 
commented Mr. Havens. ‘Here’s Sammie 
smoked up his quarter’s worth, and now there 
won't be any for a while for Sammie to get bold 
of.”” 

“Who do you think did the stealing?” asked 
Mr. Bane. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking over it considerable,” 
replied Mr. Havens, with deliberation, ‘and I’m 
‘inclined to believe it was one of those agitators 

that’s so opposed to boys’ smoking them. 
All is fay in love and war, you know, as 
the saying is.” 

“But we baven’t any of those agitators 
here,” objected Mr. Bane. ‘Besides, the 
one that did it has laid himself liable to 
the penitentiary.” 

“Well, as for having any of them here, 
we might have them here unknown to us,” 
returned Mr. Havens, obstinately. 

Meanwhile, Jacob Monasmith found the 
peace and happiness of his life broken in 
upon. Although temperate himself, he knew 
the strength of appetite, for Miss Havens was 
mistaken when she said he had no powers of 
observation. He had very great powers 
of observation and a great sympathy for the 
tempted. And he was not long in discover- 
ing the identity of the thief. 

“Twas Janeway giving him that quarter 
that started it,” he mused. ‘‘Sammie hadn't 
had any for quite a spell, and when the 
quarter’s worth was gone he got desperate 
and stole.” And Jacob sighed as he put on 

his hat and went to seek his stepson. 

He found him, after some search, behind the 
barn, sitting listlessly on an old, overturned 
wagon-bed. Tuking a seat beside him, Jacob 
said, ‘‘Where have you hid them, Sammie?” 

The boy started up in terror, but his step- 
\ father laid a detaining hand on his arm. “Sit 
still!” he said, kindly but firmly. There was 
silence a moment, during which the strength of 
will that lay behind that detaining hand was 
| making itself felt all through Sammie’s deranged 
nervous system. And when the question was 
repeated, ‘Where have you hid them, Sammie?” 
the answer came in a whisper, ‘Up in the loft.” 

For some time Jacob deliberated. Then he 
said, “Do you love your mother, Sammie?” 

“Yes, I do!” came the answer, and the boy 
burst into tears. 

“TJ love her, too,” said Jacob. “Now we'll se 
what can be done. We don’t want her to find 
out about this, Sammie.” 

The boy listened with bated breath. 

“Do you love her well enough to promise me 
never to steal any more? ‘his is what I'm 
asking you, Sammie. Do you love your mother 
well enough to promise me, because you love her, 

! never to steal any more?” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, respectfully. 

“Then,” said Jacob, removing his hand from 
the boy’s arm and rising, “‘I love her well enough 
‘to get you out of this scrape. But there’s one 
| thing more I’d like to ask you. Of course you 
don’t love me any, but do you respect me enough 
to promise me to quit smoking those things?” 

“I do!” said Sammie, solemnly. 

“I'm not wanting to ask too much of you,” 
said Jacob, “but any time you should feel it in 
your heart to call me ‘pa,’ Ill be proud to hear 
you, son.” And then Jacob walked away. F 

Nobody stood by to see the tumult in Sammie’s 
small nature that day, and nobody saw his spirit 
burst its bonds and stand ready to begin a larger 
growth. For Jacob had gone to right things 
with the burglarized storekeeper, who was 4 firm 
friend of his. 

“You can keep your mouth shut, I know,” 
began Jacob, when the two were alone. “Now 
I’ve found out who took those cigarettes, and 
I'm ready to pay for them. Least said, soonest 
mended. Iow much were they worth to you?’ 

The storekeeper named a sum and Ja 
promptly paid it. “I could have brought them 
back to you,” he remarked, “but I didn’t do it 
because I didn’t want them to be here tempting 
; boys.” 

For a moment his friend, the saorexeepe 
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looked at him. “Jacob,” he said with admira- | 
tion, ‘‘you were cut out for a father if ever a man 
was.” 

Jacob blushed all over his homely visage. “I 
kind of thought I was when I married Sammie | 
and the three girls,’ he answered, modestly. 
“The children have lots of good in them, if a body 
knows where to find it.” 

And as months passed, the town of Ganabrant 
began to see dimly what the stepfather had all 
along seen through his large vision. | 

Years went by, and Sammie was out in the 
world for himself—doing well, too, although 
Jacob thought, with a sigh, that he had never 
said “pa.”’” Then Jacob fell sick. The mother, | 
frightened and distracted at the thought of losing : 
him, was of little use. But Sammie, in the full | 
plenitude of his small powers, stepped to the | 
front. Straight as a grenadier he marched into 
Jacob’s sick-ruom, and taking his stepfather’s 
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HE distribution of 
our birds over the 
country in sum 
mer is like that of the people, quite uniform. | 
Every wood and field has its quota, and no 
place so barren but it has some bird to visit 
it. One knows where to look for sparrows and 
thrushes and bobolinks and warblers and fly- 

catchers. But the occupation of the country by 

our winter residents suggests that of the Indians. 

They are found in little bands, a few here and 

there, with large tracts quite untenanted. 





' stealthily a few yards up the run and disappeared 
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he must have felt at all this hullabaloo, this lover ! 
of privacy and quiet, to have his name cried from 
the tree-tops, and his retreat advertised to every 
passer-by ! 

I have never known the wood- 


hand cordially in his, he said, “Don’t you worry, 
pa. I’m right here, and I’m going to stay.” 

Mr. Monasmith smiled and said faintly, “I 
knew you would be, son.” 

“T never see the beat!”’ 
declared Miss Havens, who 
was assisting Mrs. Mona- 
smith, as, indeed, all the 
town were doing, for Jacob 
had many friends. “It’s 
‘pa’ this and ‘pa’ that con- 
tinually, and every time 
that Sammie says ‘pa,’ it 
seems as good as a dose of 
Medicine to Jacob.” 

“Well,” admitted Mr. 





the presence of hawk or owl, proba- | 


by these marauders. In their nests 
and in their winter quarters, deeply 
excavated in trunk or branch of 
tree, woodpeckers are beyond the 
reach of both beak and claw. 

The day I saw the winter wren 





WINTER WREN. 


sycamore to another in an open 


Havens, reluctantly, when Mr. Monasmith had! field, uttering their fine call-notes. That so 
recovered, to the great joy of his family, ‘Jacob ' small a body can brave the giant cold of our 
has made a man out of Sammie, but I don’t see| winters seems remarkable enough. These are 
how he did it.” 


mainly birds of the evergreens, although at times 
they frequent the groves and the orchards. How 
does the kinglet know he has a brilliant bit of 
| color on his crown which he can uncover at will, 


During the rivalries of the males in the mating 
seasons, and at other times also, they flash this 
| brilliant ruby at each other. I witnessed what 
| Seemed to be a competitive 
display of this kind one 
evening in November. 

I was walking along the 
road, when my ear was 
attracted by the fine, shrill 
lisping and piping of a 
small band of these birds 
in an appletree. I paused 
to see what was the occa- 
sion of so much noise and” 
bluster among these tiny 
bodies. .There were four 4 
or five of them, all more 
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and beneath the rubbish like a mouse or a chip- 

munk. The winter wren may always be known 

by these squatting, bobbing-out-and-in habits. 
As I sought a still closer view of him, he flitted 


beneath a little plank bridge near a house. 


Bill of Fare of the Winter Wren. 


I wondered what he could feed upon at such a 
time. There was but little snow upon the 


pecker to show any excitement. at | 


bly because he is rarely preyed upon | 


I saw two kinglets fly from one; 


‘and that this has great charms for the female? | 
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the country schoolboy hears it as he breaks his 
| way through the drifts toward the school. It is 
always a voice of good cheer and contentment. 
One March, during a deep snow, a large flock 
of them stayed about my vineyards for a couple 
| of days, feeding upon the seeds of redroot and 
other weeds that stood above the snow. What 
boyhood associations their soft and cheery calls 
brought up! How plump and well-fed and hardy 
| they looked, and how alert and suspicious they 
were! They evidently had had experiences with 
hawks and shrikes. Every minute or two they ~ 
would all spring into the air as one bird, circle 
about for a moment, then alight upon the snow 
again. Occasionally one would perch upon a 
wire or grape-vine, as if to keep watch and ward. 


A Feathered Assassin. 


Presently, while I stood in front of my study 
looking at them, a larger and darker bird came 
swiftly by me, flying low and straight toward 
the buntings. He shot beneath the wires and 
evidently hoped to surprise the birds. It wasa 
shrike, thirsting for blood or brains. But the 
buntings were on the alert, and were up in the 
\air before the feathered assassin reached them. 
As the flock wheeled about, 
he joined them and flew 
along with them for some 
distance, but made no at- 
tempt to strike that I could 





SS Premnay he left them 
and perched upon the top 
of a near maple. The birds 
did not seem to fear him 
now, and swept past the 
tree-top where he sat as if 
to challenge him to a race, 
and then went their way. 


| ground, but the weather was cold. The wren, 


One may walk for hours through the winter | so far as I know, is entirely an insect-feeder, and 
woods and not see or hear a bird. Then he may; where can he find insects in midwinter in our 
come upon a little troop of chickadees, with a nut- climate? Probably by searching under bridges, 
hatch or two in their wake, and may be a downy | under brush heaps, in holes and cavities in banks 


or less excited, and two of them especially so. | I have seen it stated that these birds, when sud- 
I think the excitement of the others, among them  denly surprised by a hawk, will dive beneath the 
a golden crown, was only a reflection of that of | snow to escape him. They doubtless roost upon 
these two. ‘These were hopping around each | the ground, as do most ground-builders, and 
other, apparently peering down upon something | hence must often be covered by the falling snow. 


woodpecker. Birds not of a feather flock together 
at this inclement season. The question of food 
is always an urgent one. Evidently the nut- 
hatch thinks there must be food where the chick- 
adees flit and call so cheerily, and the woodpecker 
is probably drawn to the nuthatch 
for the same reason. 

‘Together they make a pretty 
thorough search — fine, _ finer, 
finest. The chickadee explores 
the twigs and smaller branches ; 
what he gets is on the surface, 
and so fine as to be almost micro- 
scopic. The nuthatch explores 
the trunks and larger branches 
of the trees; he goes a little 
deeper, into crevices of the bark - 
and under lichens. Then comes 
downy, who goes deeper still, He bores for 
larger game through the bark and into the trunks 
and branches themselves. 

In late fall this band is often joined by the 
kinglet and the brown creeper. The kinglet is 
finer-eyed and finer-billed than even the chicka- 
dee, and no doubt gathers what the latter over- | 
looks, while the brown creeper, with his long, 
slender, curved bill, takes what both the nuthatch 
and the woodpecker miss. Working together, it 
seems as if they must make a pretty clean sweep. 
But the trees are numerous and large and the 
birds are few. Only a mere fraction of tree 
surface is searched over at any one time. In} 
large forests probably only a mere fraction of 
the trees are visited at all. 

The other day—midwinter—in walking through 
the snowless woods, I saw chickadees, nut- 
hatches and woodpeckers upon the ground, upon 
roots and fallen branches. They were looking 
for the game that had fallen, as a boy looks for 
apples under the tree. 





A Gamé of Hide and Seek. 


The winter wren is so called because he often 
braves our Northern winters, but it is rarely that _ 
one sees him at this season. I think I have seen 
him only twice in winter in my life. The event | 
of one long walk, recently in February, was 
seeing one of these birds. Walking along a by- 
Toad, beside a little creek in the edge of a wood, 
my eye caught a glimpse of a small brown bird 
darting under a stone bridge. I thought to 
myself no bird but a) 
wren would take refuge 
under so small a bridge 
as that. I stepped down | 
upon it and expected to | 
see the bird dart out at 
the upper end. As it did 
not appear, I scrutinized 
the bank of the little run, 
covered with logs and! 
brush, a few rods farther | 
up. 

Presently I saw the 
wren courtesying and ges- | 
ticulating beneath an old | 
log. As I approached he ' 
disappeared in the bank 
beneath some loose stones, then came out again 
and took another peep at me, then fidgeted about | 








DOWNY WOODPECKER. 


j where the sun falls warm. In such places he 


may find dormant spiders and. flies and other 
hibernating insects or their larve. We have a 
little mosquito-like crea- 
ture that comes forth in 


March or 
midwinter, 


in 
as 
the 
temperature is 


a little above 


soon as 





beneath them. I suspected a cat concealed behind | 
|the wall, and so looked over, but there was 
nothing there. Observing them more closely, I 
saw that the two birds were entirely 
occupied with each other. ae 
They behaved exactly as if they. were 
comparing crowns, and each extolling 
his own. Their heads were bent: for- 
ward, the deep orange crown uncovered 





fluffed out. They did not come to blows, 
branches, uttering their thin, shrill notes 
nnd displaying their golden crowns to 
centered about this brilliant patch. 

goldfinch is alsoa winter bird—it is so 


brilliant and familiar in summer and so 
neutral and withdrawn in winter. Its 


WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH. 


freezing. One 


may see them performing their little air-dances ‘ 


when the air is so chilly that one buttons his 
overcoat about him in his walk. They are 


darker than the mosquito,—a sort of dark water- ; 


color,—and are very frail to the touch. Maybe 
the wren knows the hiding-place of these insects. 

With food in abundance no doubt many more 
of our birds would brave the rigors of our winters. 
I have known a pair of bluebirds to brave them 
on such poor rations as are afforded by the hard- 
hack or sugarberry—a drupe the size of a small 
pea with a thin, sweet skin. Probably hardly 
one per cent. of the drupe is digestible food. 
Bluebirds in December will also eat the berries ; 
of the poison ivy, as will the downy woodpecker. | 

Robins will pass the winter with us when 
the cover of a pine or hemlock forest can be 
had near a supply of red cedar berries. The 
cedar-bird probably finds little other food in the 
valley of the Hudson and in New England, 
yet I see occasional flocks of them every winter 
month. 

Sometimes the chickadees and nuthatches, 


, hunting through the winter woods, make a 


discovery that brings every bird within hgar- 
ing to the spot—they spy out the little screech- 
owl hiding in the thick of a hemlock -tree. 
What an event it is in the day’s experience! 
It sets the whole clan agog. 

While I was walking in the December woods, 
one day, my attention was attracted by a great 
hue and cry among these birds. I found them 
in and about a hemlock-tree—eight or ten chick- 
adees and four or five red-bellied nuthatches. 
Such a chiding chorus of tiny voices I had not 
heard for a long time. The tone was not that of 
alarm so much as it was that of trouble and 
displeasure. 

I gazed long and long up into the dark, dense 
green mass of the tree to make out the cause of 
all this excitement. The chickadees were cling- 
ing to the ends of the sprays, as usual, appar- 
ently very busy looking for food, and all the 
time uttering their shrill plaint. The nuthatches 
perched about upon the branches or ran up and. 
down the tree-trunks, incessantly piping their 
displeasure. At last I made out the cause of the 


call-note and manner of flight do not, 


change, but the color of the male and their 
habits are very different from those of summer. 
In winter they congregate in small, loose flocks, 


upon the seeds of grasses and weeds that stand 
above the snow in fields and along fences. 


The Cheery Goldfinch. 


Day after day I have observed a band of five 
or six of them feeding amid the dry stalks of the 
evening primrose by the roadside. They were 
_adepts in extracting the seed from the pods. | 
How pretty their call to each other at such times— 

| “paisley” or “peasely,” with the rising inflection! 











SNOW-BUNTING. 


| The only one of our winter birds that really 
seems a part of the winter, that seems to be born 
| of the whirling snow, and to be happiest when 
storms drive thickest and coldest, is the snow- 
bunting, the real snowbird, with plumage copied. 
from the fields where the drifts hide all but the 
tops of the tallest weeds—large spaces of pure 


white touched here and there with gray and) 


brown. Its twittering call and chirrup coming 
out of the white obscurity is the sweetest and 
happiest of all winter bird sounds. It is like the 
laughter of children. The fox-hunter hears it 


for a moment and disappeared again, running | disturbance—a little owl on a limb, looking down , on the snowy hills, the farmer hears it when he 
out and in the holes and recesses in the bank . in wide-eyed intentness upon me. How annoyed | goes to fodder his cattle from the distant stack, 


and showing as a large, brilliant cap, ' 
their tails were spread, and at times, 
the side feathers below the wings were | 
but followed each other about amid the | 
the utmost. Evidéntly it was some sort — 
of strife or dispute or rivalry that, 


Few persons seem aware that the | 


both sexes of a dusky yellowish brown, and feed , 
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A Very Small Hero. 
By Lieut. Charles A. E. King, U.S.N. 


HE naval and military services 
have their heroes of industry 
as well as their heroes of 
battle, as you will agree when 
you have been told of the devo- 
tion to duty of little Youchi, 
a tiny Jap, employed by a 

ship of the United States Navy. 

The greatest care is taken of the boilers in our 
‘great war-ships, because on their efficiency 
depends the usefulness of the vessel as a cruis- 
ing and fighting machine. 

Fresh water is used in them whenever it is 
possible to do so, for if salt water is used a 
heavy deposit or scale is formed upon the heating 
surfaces of the interior. ‘This lowers the boilers’ 
efficiency in a marked degree, and often becomes 
an element of danger because it tends to cause 
the steel sheets to burn and blister, and thus 
reduces their strength. 

Sometimes, however, sea-water must be used, 
and then, when port is reached, the deposit of 
scale is removed from the boilers. 

The only efficacious method of scaling boilers 
is to send men into them, armed with small 
haminers, who knock the scales off the sheets bit 
by bit. This is a tedious and unpleasant labor, 
for it is hard to lie all day long in a wilderness 
of tubes and rods in an atmosphere full of damp- 
ness and oily vapor, and hammer, hammer, 
hammer at the stubborn scale. 

The spaces are confined and awkward, and 
many that must be reached are so small that a 

man cannot squeeze within reach of the scale 

there. 

So it happens that in Japan small boys are 
employed for this dirty work—little fellows of 
almost infantile age. These urchins get less 
than fifteen cents for a day’s work that begins 
at seven in the morning and ends at six at 

night. But smilingly they crawl into the 
gloomy caverns of steel where 
their duty lies; cheerily their 
hammers rat-tat-tat all day long, 
and grimy, but smiling still, they 
craw] out at night and seek their 
homes and their steaming bowls 
of rice. 

One day, not long before the 
Battle of Manila Bay, one of our 

great war-ships came into Yokohama after a 
Jong run at sea, under orders to proceed with 
all dispatch to Hongkong, and found it neces- 
sary to “scale boilers.” The useful little Japa- 
nese boiler-boys were brought on board and set to 
work, all of them being in charge of a Japanese 
of larger growth, who mustered them morning 
and night, and gave them orders to work inside 
| the boilers until called out. They could have 
| little idea of the lapse of time while in the con- 
tinuous night of those grim interiors. 

The ship was much hurried, and on a certain 
day orders were given to close up the boilers 
when the work of the day was ended, and to 
prepare to go to sea at once. The boiler-boys 
had hardly left the ship, when the various open- 
ings of the boilers were closed by the man-of-war’s 
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men, all except an upper manhole in each boiler, | 
and the water started in from the pumps. | 

Work is done quietly and swiftly under the , 
discipline of a ship-of-war, and every boiler but 
one was soon entirely closed. The last plate of 
this last boiler was about to be fastened in its 
place, and so change the empty caldron into a 
vast tank of water, when the rat-tattat of a 
scaling hammer was heard far back in its gloomy 
recesses. 

The fireman at the opening paused and listened. 
There could be no mistake. Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat- 
tat came the sounds. The fireman called, 
“Oidé!” in seaport Japanese, and back came 
the cheery, ‘‘Yoroshi,” of the little boiler-boy, 
who had been overlooked in the last muster, and 
had stuck to his post until the proper orders came | 
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to leave it. Grimy and wet, but smiling, he 
crawled along the rods and stays until his half- 
shaved head stuck out from the manhole, less 
than a foot above the surface of the rising water 
within. 





| last few years! 


The young man was seeing visions of the 
future, stretching beyond the student life which 


would end with another year. How he would’ 


work to help his father retrieve the losses of the 


There was nothing on board that ship good | Betty, too; and his arm tightened around her. 


enough for little Youchi that night—‘“the lad as 
done his dooty.” 
and laden with clothes and presents of all kinds. 
And as he went over the side, the moon that | 
hung over Fuji Yama smiled down upon the | 
happiest Jap in the mikado’s empire. 


The boat that carried him ashore left the ship ; 
as the anchor came aweigh, and until the grow- 
ing distance became too greut, his piping, cheery 
little voice could be heard calling out the kindly 
farewell word, “Sayonara! Sayonara!” 
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“We if you aren't 


a—!” 
The ready vocabu- 
lary of the average college “man” 
failed him, and he sank back 
limply on the hammock cushions 
as a small figure in a dripping 
white duck frock came running 
up the veranda steps and disap- 
peared within the hall door. 

“It ill becometh a senior to 
show curiosity,” said the lad in 
the hammock to himself, ‘but I 
fain would know what has gone 
amiss with my sweet sister. I 
sorely fear that she has been in 
the lake again! I will e’en go 
and see.” And a moment later 
he was pounding on her door, 
just at the top of the stairs. 

“Betsey!” he called. She 
hated to be called Betsey, and he 
knew it. “Oh, I say, Betsey!” 

“Run away, Bobby, there’s 
a good boy!” came a voice from 
within. “I’m busy!” 

“But, Betty!”’ began he. 

“But, Bobby!” mocked she. 

“You—ah— you seem to be 
wet,” he suggested. 

Betty dropped a shoe. 

“I just came up to inquire if 
that’s the latest thing in bathing- 
suits,” he said, changing his 
tack. “I know that water is 
good for ducks, but I didn’t sup- 
pose it improved russet shoes.” 

Betty dropped another shoe. 

“Bob” was not used to being 
snubbed by this bit of fifteen- 
year-old girlhood. He meditated 
a minute, and tacked again. 

“Come, Betty, dear,” he 
wheedled, ‘‘tell your own brother 
all about it! And say, Betty, I guess there’sa 
box of caramels in my room, and if you will — 
What did you say?” He grinned wickedly as . 
he heard her steps approaching the door. 

“For a grave and reverend senior, I must say | 
you show an astonishing amount of—of frivolly 
curiosity,” she observed. 

“Frivolly’s good!" said he, admiringly. 
“Continue, .Miss Jennings.” 

“Caramels first!” said Miss Jennings. 

“Suspicious child! Ill give them to you after | 
supper. Tell me how you —” 

“Now, get them now!” she insisted. And 
Robert got them. 

“Why, it was nothing at all,’”’ she began, open- 
ing the door a crack to receive them. “I went 
down to the landing to mail a letter, you know,— 
Have a caramel, Bobby ?—and there was not a 
soul in the post-office or in the warehouse, for it | 
was just between boats. I sat down on a box in 
the warehouse and waited for the post-office girl 
to vome back, so that I could buy some stamps. } 
While I sat there, that French nurse—she’s with 
those lovely people at the hotel, you know—came | 
through the warehouse with the dear little boy 
and went out on the wharf. A few minutes 
later she gave an awful scream. I ran out on the ! 
dock and found her pointing frantically at the 
water, crying, ‘Vite! Vite! O mon Dieu!’ 
She had let that baby fall off the edge of the | 
wharf, somehow! The water is frightfully deep 
there, and the only person in sight was a man in 
a boat, and he wns too far away. There was no! 
time to lose, so you see I just had to —” 

“Fall in after him? Exactly. I see. Good! 
for you! Who pulled you out?” | 

“Oh, the man in the boat got there in time for 
that. 
me into shallow water. 








of people were on the dock by that time, and I’ 
ran home as fast as I could. Now will you go! 
and let me get off these wet things ?’” 
Robert started down-stairs. Then he called: | 
“Say, Betty, did the baby get wet, too?” 





““WRAPPED HIM IN ITS DRIPPING FOLDS.” 


squarely on the head, and unrolling, wrapped | 
him in its dripping folds, while a jeering voice | 
, called : 

“Say, Bobby, did you get wet, too?” 


The six-o’clock boat brought Mr. Jennings ' 


from his day in the town at the end of the lake, 
twelve miles away; and while the three had 
supper on the broad veranda, Bob gave his 
father a dramatic account of the rescue. 

“It was thrilling !’’ he said. ‘A drama in one 
act. Scene, the wharf, with fair Keuka in back- 


ground; French maid walking up and down, | 
‘holding the heir of millions by the hand—the 


papa must have a few millions, or he couldn’t 
afford a silly French nurse. The child escapes 
and falls into forty fathoms of lake; nurse howls 
crescendo; enter Betty, centre; enter papa, left 
| centre ; enter mamma, right centre; enter the 
hotel, all points of compass —”” 

“They didn’t at all!’ Betty interrupted. 
“Your imagination needs a curb, Robert! Don’t 
pay any attention to him, father. I’ll tell you 
all about it after supper.” 

And when Hannah had taken the tea-things 
away, Betty perched on the arm of her father’s 
chair and told him the story of the afternoon. 

“Well, Bettikin,’’ said he, “it paid to know 
how to swim, aside from the mere pleasure of it, 
didn’t it?” and he stroked the curly head tenderly. 

Then Betty crept into the hammock beside the 


| big brother, who was her hero and her torment- 


in-chief, and silence fell on the little group as 
they watched the sunset light glow over lake and 
hiN and vineyard, and then fade softly, while 
katydids and crickets sang the day to sleep. As 
the dusk deepened, lights began to flash out from 


He lifted the child into the boat and towed | the hotels and cottages on the farther shore, and \ 
It was almost impossible | flaring torches marked the merry camp over on| 
for me to swim in all my skirts, of course. A lot | ‘The Bluff,” which at this point thrusts its steep | 


sides into Keuka, dividing it into two branches. 
Now and then a sailboat glided by, looking 
ghostlike in the dusk; or a rowbvat, betrayed 
| by laugh and song; or a steam-launch, with 
' breathless puff and fretful whistle. Sounds of a 


As for Betty, she was concerned neither with 


Tle was fed—in fact, stuffed | dreams nor with visions. When Bob was home 


her happy heart knew no past, no future, only a 
glad, satisfying present. 

“Tiere comes some one!” exclaimed Bob, sud- 
| denly, as a boat grated on the beach. “I tell you, 
Betty, it must be papa and mamma coming to 
thank you. The scene will be touching! They’ll 
fall on your neck and kiss you and weep, and 
j maybe— Why, Betty, where are you going? 
| Here, hold on!”” And he made a grab for her 

skirts as she sprang up and dashed into the house. 

“So shy!”? murmured he. “Reminds me of me 
when I was young.” And he followed her. 

The stranger, for Bob’s guess was correct, had 
by this time crossed the broad slope of the lawn, 
and Mr. Jennings advanced to meet him as he 
came up the steps. He introduced himself as a 
Mr. Eliot, and asked to see Miss Jennings. 

“Be seated, please,” said his host, cordially, 
“and I will find Betty. She 
was here a minute ago.” He 
went to find the runaway, 
while Mr. Eliot seated him- 
self by one of the low parlor 
windows, 

Luckless Betty! In her 
panic she had taken refuge in 
the parlor, forgetting the open 
window, through which the 
words of a lively discussion 
now reached the veranda. 

“No, 1 don’t want to go 
out!” a girlish voice was 
saying. “I can’t! O Bob, 
I don’t want to be thanked 
for—for knowing how to 
swim! It’s ridiculous!” 

“But you’ll have to see 
him, you know, Bettikin!”’ 
argued another voice, “It 
would be rude not to. And 
it won’t be so bad. You 


stand behind and prompt 
you, and—here’s father!” 

At this point Betty evi- 
dently submitted gracefully 
to superior force, for she 
went calmly to the veranda, where she 
responded to her father’s words of iptro- 
duction like the true little gentlewoman 
she was, putting out a shy hand to greet 
the dreaded stvanger. If there was an amused 
twinkle in his eyes, she didn’t see it. 

‘The introductions over, she waited for him to 
say something of the afternoon, and with the 
inconsistency of womankind, she was a little 
disappointed because he didn’t say it. Instead, 


own beside it. Then he sat down and began to 
talk as any chance caller might. The conversa- 
tion turned naturally to the attractions of Keuka. 

“It is a wonderfully beautiful lake,’ Mr. Eliot 
remarked. 
a party of us, and this is the prettiest we have 
| found yet. In fact, I think I never saw a more 
| beautiful sheet of water, except Lake Geneva. It 
! ' ought to be more popular, I should think.” 

“It would be if it were better known,” said 
Bob, ‘‘but we like it better as it is. The people 
who do come are old Keuka lovers, and come 
year after year. I think the lake must possess 
some magic property, like the fountain of Tivoli, 
for those who come once always come back.” 

“Then I hope the spell may work in my case, 
for I want to try the fishing here next summer. 

Is that your catboat moored out here? I came 
| near playing pirate and capturing her this morn- 


just right.” 

“You might have had her as well as not. The 
Sigma is a nice boat—a regular bird. She’s 
| Safe, too, and that’s a consideration, for this lake 
| is treacherous ; the breeze has a way of dropping 
over the hills most unexpectedly. Won’t you 
| come out with me in the morning?” 

“Thank you; we leave on the early boat, so I 
fear I must forego that pleasure till I come again. 
Do you ride?” he suddenly asked Betty, as he 
noticed a wheel leaning against the rail. 

“No,” she replied, “or, that is, a little. That 
isn’t my wheel. One of the girls left it the other 
day when it rained, and she had to drive home. 
Im going to have one next year, if—’’ She 
paused. Surely, it would be ill-bred to tell a 
stranger that her father could not afford the 
wheel this summer, because the grapes ail froze 
last fall, and Bob’s college expenses swallowed 
up many little luxuries. 

“The roads here are fine, I’ve noticed,” he 
| said, not seeming to observe her hesitation. “But 
I must go, or Mrs. Eliot will have searching 
parties out for me. She wanted to come with 
me, but she is not strong, and she had such a 
shock this afternoon that she —” 
| He arose and stood looking down at Betty, who 
got up quickly, thinking, with a return of shyness, 
that it was coming now. 

“Miss Betty,” he said, taking her hands, “you 





Betty was a patient worm, but she sometimes ' two-step came faintly from the hotel, and the ; must let me tell you how grateful we are to you 
turned. Robert was only half-way down the ‘moon came up across the lake, shooting shim- | for—for knowing how to swim. Forgive me, but 
stairs when a well-aimed duck skirt struck him | mering beams over the water; but no one spoke. I overheard what you said in the house. Dear 


won't have to say much. I'll) 


he drew forward a chair for her and placed his | 


“We are ‘doing’ the New York lakes, | 


ing; she’s a little beauty, and the breeze was | 
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child, good-by! God bless you!” and bending 
down, he kissed her forehead. 

Before Betty could think what to say, he was 
half-way to his boat, escorted by her father and 


He must look out for little | Bob. 


One bright morning two weeks later Betty 
‘was swaying back and forth in the hammock, 
eating harvest apples, and wondering why Bob 
didn‘t come to take her out in the Sigaa. Sud- 
denly he appeared from the direction of the 
landing, and dropped down beside her, with 
“Move along a little, can’t you, and give us an 
apple? Thanks—nice girl!” and he gazed at her 
with mischievous eyes. 

“Robert John, you know something!” she 
cried. x 
“Yes’m, I hope so,” he said, meekly. 
my papa sent me to Cornell, he—” 

“Stop teasing, and tell me why you look so 
mysterious,”’ she interrupted. 

“Guess !’’ said he, beginning on his third apple. 

“A letter? Give it to me.” 

“Nay, nary letter! Try again.” 

“Caramels ?”” 

“Greedy little girl! No, not caramels; some- 
thing much better. What’ll you give me to tell ?”” 

But her quick eyes had seen a boat pulling in, 
and now two men were lifting from it what 
looked like a large, flat box, or crate. 

“Not one thing!’ she cried, jumping up and 
sending the few remaining apples rolling over the 
floor. ‘Here it comes! O Bob, I shall —” 

“Spin, I imagine,” said Bob. “Bring it up 
here, will you, please?’’— this last to the men 
who were crossing the lawn. 

‘When the three men had hastily knocked the 
crate off, and a girl’s wheel appeared, shining in 
new beauty, Betty was radiant. 


“When 


“O Bob! Bob!” she cried. “Is it really for 
me? Did father buy it?” 
“Yes, it’s for you,” said Bob. ‘I don’t ride 


this kind. And father didn’t buy it—look here, 
you crazy child!” And he turned a card which 
was tied to the handle-bar, so that she could 
read: “For Miss Betty Jennings, with the love 
of Howard Knight Eliot, Jr.” 

“Howard Junior must be the rescued infant,” 
remarked Bob. “I tell you, though, Betty, you’re 
in luck! It’s the best wheel made. I’m proad 
to be your brother, Miss Jennings. Come to my 
arms !’” 

When he had freed himself from her ecstatic 
hug, he held her off at arm’s length and said, 
with mock solemnity : 

“Elizabeth, look me in the eye and don’t fib. 
Did you—steady now !—did you push him in?” 





o 


Not Wanted. 


N old lady, bent, wrinkled, feeble 
and bearing signs of years of 
hard toil, went to a home for 
old ladies in a large Eastern 
city and asked to see the 
matron. 

“I came,” she said to the 
matron, “to see if there was 
any chance for me to get in 
here. If there’s any vacancy 
I'd like to come right away.” 

Inquiry revealed the fact 
that the old lady had five 
children married and living in 
homes of their own. 

- “But,” she said a little 
plaintively, ‘‘it isn’t so that I can go and live 
| with any of them. It don’t seem as if any of 
\them want me. My oldest son has his wife’s 
! mother living with him, and he says they have 
| not got room for me, too. Then my second son 
| lives in the city, and he thinks I wouldn’t be 
| contented at his home because they live in a flat 
on the fourth floor of an apartment house, and 
| they haven’t very much room, so I can’t go 
there.” 

“And your other children ?” asked the matron. 

“Well, my oldest daughter lives out West, and 
she is real well off, but she and her husband 
board when they aint travelling around; but 
they travel most of the time, so they couldn’t 
have me with them. My daughter sends me 
five dollars every Christmas-time, but I haven’t 
seen her now for over ten years. 

“Then I’ve got another daughter out in Ohio, 
and she’s got a great big house and no children, 
but she’s a dreadful fussy and particular person, 
and she says it would make her nervous and 
worry her to have an old person in her home. 
She’s one of these women who want everything 
just so in her house, and she says old folks are 
apt to be careless about things, and I don’t know 
but she’s right about that. She’d want me to be 
slicked up all the time, and not get a thing out 
of place, and I never was one of the real fussy 
and particular kind. I couldn’t be, left a widow 
| as 1 was, with six little children to raise, and all 
my own work todo. I’ve one dead. I’ve often 
thought that if he had lived he’d have made a 
home for me. He always said he would, and he 
was always good to me.” 

She sighed and wiped her eyes, and then 
went on: 

“Then my other daughter, Harriet, she has 
six children and her husband just works on a 
salary, so it isn’t so I can go there and be a 
burden to them. So I’ve made up my mind that 
the best place for me would be a home like this. 
Tve nursed some and done different things to 
4 
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earn my living for the past fifteen years, but I’m 
getting too old to keep it up any longer. 

“I’ve managed to save up a little over a 
hundred dollars, and my daughter that’s so well 
off out West says she will give me twenty-five 
dollars toward helping me to make up what I’ll 
need to get me into a home. I reckon my sons 
will be willing to help me make up the rest. It 
seems as if it’d be the best thing for me to do.” 





By F. W. 
NE autumn day, 
not many months 
ago, Mr. Septi- 
mus Conant, an English 


sportsman, came in at our ranch from his camp 
in Owl Creek Mountains, with an exciting story 
of a bighorn buck of enormous horns and great 
size, which he and his Indian guide had hunted 
unsuccessfully for eleven days. Mr. Conant had 
secured a photograph at one hundred yards, 
which quite justified his enthusiasm. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Perhaps it was the only thing that she could 
do in her feebleness and helplessness, but a far | 
better lot than a room in a public home of any 
sort is due the mother who does her duty faith- 
fully by her children. ' 

The callousness and ingratitude that would 
allow them to send her to a “‘home” will be sure | 
to meet with just punishment some time and 
somewhere. 


Crissman 






a dozen futile shots at 
him, while his every 
jump reminded us of 
‘a snow-plow bucking 
j drifts. Then we gave chase, skating down the 
steep incline until our shoes took the surface, 
and then, like skee-leapers, trailing our guns for 
| steerage, we coasted down the steep. 
] We were too intent upon taking the buck to 
| reck of danger. There were no trees or bushes, 
‘and only occasional boulders and rough spots 


Mr. Conant is one of those most humane and | upon the slope. Light as the snow was, our 
delightful of sportsmen—a camera-hunter. As | speed increased until our shoes barely skimmed 
we at Black Horse Ranch only kill game in | its surface. The wind whistled about our heads 


season and for our own table use, Mr. Conant’s 
attitude toward our big game makes him always 
a welcome visitor. 

In the case of the great ram, however, which 
seemed to stand fully four feet in height at the 
shoulders, and to have horns measuring forty 
inches on the curve, and not less than twenty 
inches in circumference at the base, the attitude 
of the English hunter changed. He was exceed- 
ingly desirous of adding the 
buck’s skin, horns and hoof 
to his collection of mounted 
trophies. 

After the one snap shot 
with his camera, which had 
canght the ram upon the 
crest of a “hogback,” outlined 
against a clear sky, neither 
the hunter nor his guide, al- 
though they had hunted the 
ram for two weeks, had suc- 
ceeded in getting a fair shot 
at him. And yet the ram 
had stuck persistently to his 
limited domain, a cluster of 
high mountain ridges cat with 
cafions, and held within a 
single loop of the mountain 
stream. 

Mr. Conant, being now 
obliged to leave for Englind, 
offered my brother Ferd and 
me five hundred dollars for 
the ram’s carcass, packed in 
snow and delivered whole to 
@ taxidermist, whose address 
he gave us, in Chicago. He 
drew a map of the mountain 
ridges, summits, gulches and 
cafions within the circuit of the ram’s feeding- 
ground. We felt sure that we could gain the 
five hundred dollars soon after the first snowfall. 

For that we had to wait until the eighteenth of 
December, but it then came right, falling straight 
down in great feather-flakes, to the depth of a 
foot or more. This kind of snow makes heavy 
travel for the big game. 

We set out at once upon our mountain ponies 
for Mr. Conant’s camp near Owl Creek timber 
limits. In his stout log shack we soon made 
ourselves comfortably at home. 

The next morning, clad in white duck and 
wearing Shoshone snow-shoes, we mounted 
zigzag into the realm of the bighorn ram. The 
mountains rose in white, indefinable billows, like 
tumbled piles of white clouds, and melted into 
each other, hiding shadowless cafions and ravines. 
Not a landmark which the hunter had pencilled 
was distinctly recognizable. 

We had not climbed far before our sense of 
direction was lost. In this latitude the winter 
san is a safe guide only at midday. The white 
giare cf the mountains, despite our helmet vizors, 
was almost intolerable at times. 

Before noon the sun was a blaze of glory, and 
goon our eyes were half-blinded in its glare. At 
about midday we “jumped” a band of elk, and 
as we both missed broadside shots at less than a 
hundred yards, we determined at once to return 
to camp and manufacture a better sort of protec- 
tion for our eyes. 

In making.a short cut campward, we came 
face to face with an enormous bighorn buck, on 
the very crest of a sharp ridge. He had not been 
expecting hunters, despite the shots which he 
mmust have neard, for he jumped from cover of 
sothe boulders not more than fifty yards away. 
There was no mistaking the big ram. He stood 
for an instant staring in surprise, just as he had 
“stood when Mr. Conant got the snap shot with 
his camera. 

Before we could unshoulder our rifles and 
shoot, there was a flurry of snow, a glimmer of 
black heels, and the ram lunged in tremendous 
plowing leaps down the opposite slope. We fired 


and cut our cheeks. On we flew, swooping 
down, a pair of human hawks, upon the ram. 
The big fellow swerved neither to right nor to 
left, and we were almost upon him, when he gave 
a great outward leap and dropped out of sight. 
Cunning brute! In the same instant we shot 


down a steep slope, douched through a narrow 
| drift, shot over the rim of a ledge, and went 





whirling through more than a hundred feet of 









““THE BIGHORN BUCK WAS MAKING THE 


space. What were our thoughts? Indeed, I 
thought of nothing, but felt a thrilling sense of 
exhilaration, as of having left my body and all 
grosser things behind. Then, without any shock | 


drift, and alighted without hurt or even a severe 
concussion. 

Buried deeply in the snow-drift, I scrambled 
toward the surface, my first thought being that 
now we should catch the buck; for instantly I 
had heard the animal’s puffs and snorts as it, 
too, struggled to get out of the snow-heap. Then 
I heard my brother also fighting his way upward. | 
We were buried, all of us, to the depth of fifteen 
or twenty feet in light snow, which had “‘coned” 
over the ledge in a conical ridge along its base. 

Ferd got to the surface first, going out at the 
side of the snow-heap. He had alighted almost 
on top of the buck. As I crawled out into 
daylight I heard him shouting, “Franz! Franz! 
Quick, quick! I’ve got ’im!” 

I floundered out to find my brother with both 
hands gripped in the long hair of the sheep’s 
Tump, and the big ram, plunging and snorting, 
sunk to the middle of its sides in the drift. z 

I scrambled forward and flung myself upon the 
animal. Then for several minutes we fought 


for a knife-thrust to neck or heart—for both our 
and maimed the big sheep hopelessly with our 


skin for mounting. 

We got some painful contusions from the stout 
| fellow’s heels and horns as we tumbled over and 
‘over in the deep snow. Sometimes we were on | 
top and sometimes the ram was. More than once | 
we could have held him down, but the slope of 
the drift gave him the advantage, and we finally | 
slid, rolled and tumbled to the base of the snow- 
heap. 

Once his feet touched terra firma, the ram shook 
us off as he might have shaken off snowflakes. 
Then, as we rose to our feet, the plucky fellow 
turned and butted me heavily into the drift. He 


of surprise, I plunged neck and heels into a soft | 


valiantly, trying to throw the ram or to hold him | 
| long tussle with their savage foes. j 
guns were buried. We could at once have hacked ! His fighting was worth | 


hunting-knives, but we should have ruined his | 








would have served my brother likewise, but Ferd 


COMPANION. 


fell upon his face and lay half-buried in snow. 
Neither of us dared stir while the ram stood 
wagging his mighty horns and threatening us in 
wheezy snorts. 

Then, finding he had cowed us to submission, 
and unable to butt in the snow, the huge buck 
wheeled and trotted around the ledge without 
once deigning to stop and look back at us. We 


scrambled at once for our rifles, but a full hour | 
had passed before we succeeded in uncovering | 
both the guns and our snow-shoes. We were, | 


too, so nearly snow-blind that we had difficulty 
in finding our way to camp. 

We spent the remainder of the afternoon and 
evening in fashioning snow-goggles of wood 
made upon the Eskimo and Indian pattern, and 
the next morning returned upon our last tracks 
to take up the trail of the buck. 


Now we felt certain of securing our game, | 


providing no snow should fall for several days. 
We had only to trail the big ram down, wearing 
him out as he wallowed in deep snows, over 
which we skimmed with ease. And hardly three 
hours had passed before we came upon him 
feeding upon lichens in a rocky gulch. 

As he sprang away up a long, steep slope, we 
emptied the magazines of our repeaters, filling 
the draw with smoke and the smell of powder. 
Thirty shots were fired before the ram disap- 
peared over the crest of a ridge, yet not a bullet 
hit him. The narrow slits in our snow-goggles, 
which admitted all the light our eyes could bear, 
were not conducive to accuracy in snap-shooting, 
especially at creatures in active and erratic motion. 

Plainly, we should have to secure a standing 
shot at the buck; and we took up his trail again, 
determined to follow with greater caution when 
his snow-tracks showed particularly fresh. 

We did not again see the ram on that day, but 
he led us in a grand circuit over the mountain 
steeps. The big sheep seemed all at once to have 
forsaken the tactics which had so often foiled Mr. 
Conant. At night, however, his trail descended 
toward Owl Creek Valley, and at sundown we 
left it within half a mile of the shack. 

On the following morning the sky was again 
overcast, and there was a thick mist upon the 
mountain-tops and a distant monotonous roar, 
which told of high wind 
and a fierce blizzard in 


progress. But the wind 
did not strike nor the 
snow drift upon’ the 
Owl Creek slopes, 


FIGHT OF HIS LIFE." 


and we set out hopefully upon the trail of the 
ram. Our goggles could now be discarded, and 
we did not believe the sheep would mount into 
the region of the storm, which its instinct must 
yesterday have foretold. 

Other animals, too, had been driven into the 
foot-hills, and wolf-tracks were numerous in the 
ravines. 

At length, as we were following a fresh trail 
along the rim of a cafion, my brother, in advance, 
suddenly halted, sank upon his knees, and mo- 
tioned me down behind. Crouching still lower 
as I crept forward, Ferd turned and spoke in a 
low voice. 

“Careful, Franz!’ he said. “There’s a sight 
good for sore eyes down in thedraw! Now take 
a peep down here into this notch.” 





I peered over a projection of the ledge. At’ 


the distance of a hundred yards or so, under 
the foot of an opposing ledge, a small band of 
bighorn, headed by the enormous ram, were 
fighting with a pack of buffalo wolves. 

The buck, two ewes and a yearling ram were 
“standing off” five big gray wolves of the sort 


that easily pull down cows and well-grown} 


steers. The ewes and the smaller buck, with 
their short, sharp horns and keen-edged hoofs, 
were fighting cautiously and as if wearied from a 


But the great ram! 


a long day’s tramp to see. He charged again; 


and again with quick leaps into the midst of the 
snapping pack, thrusting to right and left with 
the keen points of his curved horns, striking 
savagely with his big hoofs, and wheeling with 
lightning-like precision back into position as the 
wolves scattered to gather for a fresh attack. 


The vicious brutes were enraged beyond! 
| a backward glance, he disappeared behind a point 
waiting and cautious game. Their red lips and | 


measure, having apparently played too long a 


white teeth showed wickedly as they snarled 
and yapped, or flung themselves howling and 
panting upon the snow. The bighorn buck was 
making the fight of his life, no doubt, to save the 
weary, half-exhausted band, for it was evident 
that he could at any moment have fied alone in 
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safety. Constantly the wolves tried to leap past 
the bucks,—for the young one,was a bold and 
vicious fighter, too,—and to fling themselves upon 
the ewes. Cunning brutes! One would leap at 
the big ram’s front, snapping its teeth in his face, 
and jump quickly away when it had provoked a 
charge, while its mates would rush in with fresh 
attempts to pull down the smaller sheep. 

Then would follow some seconds of mad, 
all-round fighting, unti] the large ram again 
sprang, striking viciously among the besiegers. 
He never failed to scatter them and to defend his 
position in front of the little company. There 
were blood-spots upon the snow, and the larger 
of all the big wolves limped, apparently from a 
hard stroke upon the shoulder. 

For five minutes or more we watched this 
desperate battle in the cafion notch, and then we 
slunk back to take up the trail of the ram, which 
we knew must lead, by the nearest accessible 
descent, into the cafion. 

We had not more than two hundred yards to 
go before we slipped down a steep incline to the 
bottom of the walled-in draw. Here we found 
the ram’s tracks joining the less fresh trail of the 
smaller sheep, and also the tracks of two wolves 
which had followed close upon their heels, 

We readily understood what had happened. 
The wolf-pack had played a favorite game in 
cafion-hunting. Two had lain in hiding at one 
opening, and the rest of the pack at the other. 
‘When the ewes and young buck had entered, a 
signalling yelp had enabled the cunning brutes to 
close in all together upon the sheep, which had 
taken their stand in the notch where we had 
discovered them, 

And that noble old ram, in passing, perhaps 
hours afterward, had discovered their plight 
and gone to the aid of the besieged! ‘This 
conclusion was fully confirmed in a later exam- 
ination of all the trails. 

We went forward and crept cautiously into the 
mouth of the notch, going flat upon our stomachs 
and trailing our guns in the snow. When we 
had crawled out from the last sheltering point, 
to confront the fighting animals, we were in time 
for a thrilling scene. There had evidently just 
occurred a general mélée of the fighters, during 
which the big ram had pinned a gray wolf 
upon its back, and had jammed a point under 
the animal’s shoulder-blade, enclosing its body 
wedged within the curve of his horn. 

Thus he held the kicking, howling brute, and 
in the same instant charged upon two wolves 
which had thrown one of the ewes upon her 
back and were about to throttle her. The other 
ewe and the small ram were each chasing a wolf 
about the trodden ground they had been fighting 
over. 

The big ram easily beat the two wolves off their 
struggling victim. ‘hen he dashed headlong 
against projecting rucks, bucking, slatting and 
striking with fore-hoofs at the kicking brute 
impaled upon his horn. After these vicious and 
lightning-like evolutions had been continued for 
a moment, the ram leaped up, half turning in the 
air, and with a mighty sidewise wrench flung 
the battered carcass of his dead foe upon the 
snow. 

During this sharp struggle the free wolves 
avoided encounter with the ram, and sought 
again to fasten themselves upon the bleeding 
ewe, but we had now crawled to within thirty 
steps of the absorbed fighters, and the double 
report of our guns ended their battle. One wolf 
was killed and another mortally hurt by the 
shots, and sheep and wolves sprang apart in 
equal affright. 

The unhurt wolves charged past us within a 
dozen steps, but only one got out of the notch. 
While we were shooting the fierce brutes, the 
smaller sheep cowered, huddling together in the 


| shelter of overhanging rocks, but the larger buck, 


with horns raised high, stood upon the trampled 
snow staring at us, whistling shrilly through 
his nostrils and stamping defiantly with his 


' forefeet. 


We now stepped back a few paces from the 
centre of the notch, and the small sheep, seeing a 
widened line of retreat, leaped to the opposite 
ledge and hurtled by along its base. 

Not so the great ram. Left alone, he stood 
for an instant, still regarding us sternly. Then, 
with no weaklings to protect, with head lifted 
high and stately tread, he walked, a noble sight, 
straight down the centre of the notch. His steps 
were quick and somewhat nervous, and yet his 
movement was unhurried. 

He seemed to say to us: “If you are my 
enemies, then indeed I am helpless: if you are 
my friends, you will not harnn me.’’ 

As he passed within ten yards, he seemed to 
shrink to half his former size; every coarse, 
blue-gray hair lay straight down upon his skin, 
and in the sunken ball and tense expression of 
his yellow-white eye we read his expectation of 
instant death. 

Shoot that grand, brave animal? Not all the 
wealth of Mr. Conant could have hired us to 
harm a hair of him! We walked on, his step 
quickening to a trot until, without once turning 


of rocks. 

We took the wolf-pelts, returned to camp, 
and finally reached home in time for Christmas 
dinner, well content to leave the valiant ram to 
tule in his kingdom. And we know that when 
the generous Englishman returns he will hunt 
the Owl Creek bighorn with his camera only. 
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No one writes about nature with more, 
cham or with fuller authority than Mr. John ! 












Burroughs, the author and naturalist. Peculiarly ‘ 


attractive and interesting is the brief paper on 
another page in which he describes the cheerful- 
ness and courage with which the birds who brave 
our Northern winters meet the problem of ways 
and means. 


How soon the electric car has become 
“the carriage of the people!” An official report 


says that in Massachusetts there are one thou- , 


sand seven hundred and ,thirty-five miles of 
street railway, and that only four miles of track 
are now traversed by horses. 

‘We shall soon hear much of the Kansas 
City platform, the Philadelphia platform, and the 
Sioux Falls platform. It seems probable that 
this year Mr. Bryan will carry the state in which 
he will doubtless receive his nomination, Missouri, 
and that Mr. McKinley will carry Pennsylvania. 
Four years ago Bryan was nominated in Hlinois 
and carried Missouri, while McKinley, nominated 
in Missouri, carried Illinois. 


The name of Timothy Bennet, shoe | 


maker, of Hampton Wick, is little known to! 


popular fame. Yet it was he who resisted suc- 
cessfully, at his own expense, an attempt of the 
British government, or of the crown, in 1750, to 
close Bushey Park, near London, against the 
common people. His victory set a precedent 
which has ever since been of great value in 
maintaining popular rights on lands belonging 
to the realm. A monument to his memory is 
now to be erected, and worthily. 


Ata legislative hearing on behalf of the! 


lon a bitterly cold night, that very dormitory 


THE YOUTH’S 


burned to the ground. The young girl, aroused 
from sound sleep by the alarm, had only time: 
{to seize her cloak and slippers and flee for her 
life. Not another of her belongings was saved. 
' Having to run some distance for shelter, the | 
‘wraps saved the girl from an exposure which on 
‘such a night might have been fatal. 

Puarto Rico's exportation of coffee is 
| larger in volume than that of any of the other 
native products of the island, and according to 
Gen. Roy Stone, much of the coffee is sold as 
1 genuine Mocha and Java. The average Puerto 
‘ Rican agriculturist, whatever his deprivations 
otherwise, is usually the possessor of a coffee- 
patch, which he cultivates and from which he} 
secures a sufficiency of the berry to supply the 
needs of his family. He bakes the berries till 
black, and pounds them into powder in a mortar. 
The beverage resulting therefrom has the color 
of ink and the consistence of broth. Sinee the | 
close of the war, some of the natives have learned , 
to prepare coffee for drinking purposes after the ' 
American fashion; but most of them practise! 
the ways of their fathers. 


—— 


PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent. 
Shakespeare. 


-<o>—___- 





A Currency Milestone. 


HE adoption of the financial bill reported | 
dl by the conference committee of the two! 
houses of Congress marks an important 
stage in the history of American currency . 
| legislation. 
The new act not only declares that the gold 
dollar shall be the standard unit of value, and | 
| that all other forms of money shall be kept at a 
parity with it, but it expressly imposes on the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the duty of maintaining | 
this equality of value, and provides means to! 
enable him to do so. 
Tle is to set aside one hundred and fifty million 








_ is usually a true gentleman. 


COMPANION. 


record. The love of the woods is wholesome. |is expected that the conference will stimulate 
Its gratification strengthens and revivifies. Even | interest in foreign missions among the churches, 
the hunt may have its useful and legitimate end. | and lead to a more generous support of them. 
But to kill for the mere sake of killing, or as aj In most of the denominations, the gifts for the 
test of marksmanship, or for reputation, is a crime | purpose, although large in the aggregate, are 
against nature. Mappily it is going out of fashion. | small in proportion to the membership. There 
The true sportsman always condemns it, for he} are many would-be missionaries waiting to go 
out, who cannot be sent for want of money to 
support them. 
———__~+0»—____ One of the most important subjects to be con- 
sidered is the need of codperation and a division 
The World Moves. ‘of fields. When a society planta a mission where 
HE history of the times is the most won- | another society has previously established one, 
T derful record of the ages. Readers of The | it not only wastes money, but starts a kind of 
Companion ought to follow it closely week rivalry which is bewildering to the natives. 
| by week, for it is the story‘of the world’s progress An attempt will be made to diminish this evil 
from darkness into light. as much as possible. 

Here is Getmany converted from a military; The century just closing has been very fruitful 
into an industrial and trading nation, and no in missionary achievements, but the new century 
longer drawing its inspiration from the parade-'may witness still wiser methods and larger 
ground and military barracks. It is building a , results. 
great navy in support of a commerce that is 
whitening every sea, arid is preparing to open a 
new trading route between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf by way of Bagdad. | 
German commerce is a great modern | 
brought to bear upon Asiatic Turkey and the | 
ancient seats of empire in the valleys of the | 
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Travelling Bacteria. 


MEDICAL journal calls attention to the 
general neglect of sanitary and hygienic 
methods in the management of sleeping- 

cars. There are stringent regulations about the 


Euphrates and Tigris. 


Russia, under cover of the British war in South , 


Africa, is approaching Persia, lending money to 
a bankrupt government, securing privileges for 
the Central Asian Railway from the Caspian, and 
casting covetous eyes upon Bushire or some other 


‘transportation of dead bodies in baggage-cars, 
but there is no adequate and systematic provision 
for protecting living travellers from exposure to 
infection, although many passengers must leave 
disease-producing germs in the bedding or up- 
nolstery. 


port on the Persian Gulf. Russia aims to con-; It is customary to cleanse the blankets and 
vert Persia, which was once a powerful empire, | cushions of dry dust and cinders by subjeeting 
into a vassal state; and owing to the resistance | them to powerful currents of air, driven by steam, 
which will be offered by Germany and Great : but it is said that they are seldom so thoroughly 
Britain, this once mighty realm will become a: treated as to remove the danger of infection. 
centre of European interest. Unless railroad authorities take prompt meas- 
China completes the circuit of Old- World | ures, it seems to be the duty of state boards of 
empires in Asia. Every great European power is "health to interfere for the safety of the travelling 
interested in the future of the (Celestial Empire, ' public. 
and the American government has headed a! This is only one case among many in which 
movement for securing to all nations equal privi- | “new occasions teach new duties.” Almost every 
leges in trade in the far East. . __ | invention or advance in modern life creates sit- 
All these things are signs that Asia, with its | uations which require the fresh application of old, 





insane poor, a physician recalled the fact that as dollars in gold as a reserve fund, out of which to 
late as 1839 the city of Boston kept its pauper redeem United States notes or Treasury notes 
lunatics in wooden cages, which rested on wheels | ‘which may be offered for that purpose; and 
and were rolled out of the almshouse on pleasant | when redeemed, they are not to be paid out 
days, to give the wretches a little air and sun-' | except for gold. 1f the gold reserve falls below 
shine. When a new building was provided, the ‘ one hundred million dollars, the Secretary of: the 
patients were trundled into it in their cages. But Treasury is required to replenish it by selling 
Doctor Butler, the wise and humane superinten- | bonds for gold; but the proceeds are not to be 
dent, promptly set them free from conditions used to meet deficiencies in current expenditures. 
which might make a sane man crazy. | The provisions of the act will tend to increase 
— | the amount of bank-note currency in two ways. 

That there is much room for civil service | Hitherto banks have been allowed to issue notes 
reform in Turkey is newly emphasized by a recent only to the amount of ninety per cent. of the par 
experience there. An American traveller, wishing | value of the bonds which they deposited as 
to mail a magazine, was told by a head postmaster | security; hereafter they can issue them to the 
that while a good Mussulman might mail it as a! full par value. Hitherto no national bank could 
periodical for eight cents, a heretic would be; be established with less than fifty thousand : 


the new 


charged book-post, seventy-five cents. Just out-. 


side the door a clerk whispered, “Do not mind 
him! Heisanass! Give me your paper, and I 
will send it off when he is not looking.”” While 
this was service, it could hardly be called civil, 
and surely there is need of reform. 

France is supposed to be, of all countries 
in the world, the one in which man’s freedom to 
drink whatever he pleases is most maintained. 
Yet General Donop, commander of the Tenth 
Amny Corps, recognizing the magnitude of the 
drink evil, has prohibited the sale of alcoholic 
drinks in the army “canteens.” The good effect 
of his order is being observed, and it may yet be 
extended throughout the French army. For the 
army of the land of wine to set to the world an 
example of sobriety and abstinence will be a 
striking incident, and one which may well bring 
shame to some other countries. 

One of the Midway Islands visited by 
the United States expedition making surveys for 
the Pacific cable, is described as inhabited by an 
almost incredible number of sea-birds. Upon 


fully one-half the surface of the island the sand ! 


was literally covered with them, and the noise of 


the winged host astonished the visitors. A few | 


land-birds were mingled here and there among 
them. 


seem bent on exterminating our contemporaries 
of the air, and who soon will be sighing for more 
bird worlds to conquer. The Midway albatross, 
it seems, refused to retreat before the invader, 
and bravely faced the foe. If the power of 
defence were once given to the birds in fuller 
measure, their revolt against plumage-hunters 
might stop the threatened general massacre. 


A young freshman, while waiting one day 


last autumn for a room to be assigned to her ina | number of those who lingered before the pictures | i May Ist. 


college dormitory, picked up an old newspaper 


and read in it an editorial upon escape from! 


burning buildings. The suggestion was there 
made that by once thinking out a plan of action 
for an emergency, the action itself would become | 
somewhat mechanical. The girl laughingly said 
to herself that an opera-cloak would be a good 
thing to have near in case of fire by night. When 
she unpacked her trunk, her warm evening cloak 
was given a hook near the closet door. 
decided also that her night slippers might reason- 
ably be kept under the bed. A few weeks ayo, 


The picture of abundant bird life will: 
attract the notice of the ruthless destroyers who 


dollars capital ; measure authorizes 
banks with only twenty-five thousand dollars 
capital in places having less than three thousand 
inhabitants. 

| Another important feature of the measure is 
the provision made for refunding the national 
debt. There are about eight hundred and fifty 
million dollars of bonds payable within the next 
eight years, which bear interest at three, four 
and five per cent. It is proposed to exchange for ; 
' them a new issue of bonds, bearing only two per 
cent. interest, but running thirty years. 

Bonds running so long a time make a desirable 
investment, even at a low interest. Indeed, 
before the act was signed there was trading in 
the two per cents. at a premium. Even Great 
Britain has just issued a war loan at two and | 
three-fourths per cent. The credit of the United 
States is therefore unsurpassed. 
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Sportsmen’s Shows. 


T is only five or six years since the first 

“Sportsmen's Show” was held, in New 
| York. There was a small collection of | 
| live game, and a large one of dead game; but) 
firearns, fishing tackle, new and powerful pow-! 
ders and the latest thing in bullets were the 
most noticeable features. 

The most recent exhibition of this sort disclosed 
a radical change. It contained a small display 
of firearms and a large collection of living animals. | 
There were mouse, elk, deer, bear, wild boar, | 
Rocky Mountain goats, coons, beaver, muskrats, 
mink, squirrels, rabbits, birds of many sorts and 
‘all the principal game fish. 

Thousands of visitors came to see these inter- 
esting children of the woods and waters, and the 
majority of them undoubtedly went away with 
more desire to know and less desire to kill. The! 


I 








of wild animals was also a significant and. 
encouraging sign. i 
Mr. Ernest Seton- Thompson, whom every 
wild animal in America regards as his personal 
friend, lately told of a Western guide who has! 
laid aside the rifle for the camera. His pleasure 
in this more difficult kind of hunting is as keen 
as was his former satisfaction in shooting; nor | 
does he feel himself any the less a man because | 


She | his trail is no longer marked by bleaching bones collect facts and compare methods. 


and the scent of carrion. | 
; All these things The Companion delights to | 


memories of ruined empires and ancient civiliza-' 


tion, is passing out of darkness into the circle of 
European enlightenment. Darkest Africa reveals 
the same truth. The coasts are bordered with 
European settlements, with spberes of influence 
widening constantly in the interior. The Nile 
Valley has passed under English control to the 
equator, and whatever may be the issue of the 
war in South Africa, there will be a white race 


; there to carry on the work of progress. 
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A Momentous Roll - Call. 


ILE suspense in Congress during a roll-call 
T is often intense. It was very great when 
the debate in the House of Representatives 
over the question whether to interpose a tariff 
between Puerto Rico and the United States came 
toa close. After nearly two weeks of discussion 
on the floor, of argument and entreaty in private, 
and of conferences and caucuses outside, the two 
forces lined up for a test of strength. 
The first and decisive roll-call came on a 
substitute offered by Mr. McCall, providing free 


trade with Puerto Rico. The committee's bill | 


proposed a duty of fifteen per cent. of the regular 
Dingley tariff rates. 

The House was hushed. Nearly every member 
was in his seat. One came with a physician from 
the hospital, and another, wrapped in an outer 
coat, was hurried from his bath. Lists of the 
names of the members in alphabetical orger were 
distributed. Every one knew who were the men 
whose votes were doubtful, and as their decisions 
were one by one recorded, the outcome of the 
voting became clear. 

Mr. Crumpacker of Indiana was the first 
Republican to vote “aye” in favor of the McCall 
substitute. When the name of Mr. Davey, a 
Democrat, of Louisiana, was called, he voted 
“no,’’ with the Republicans. Mr. Fletcher of 
Minnesota, who had told friends an hour before 
that he was undecided, fell into line with his 
party and voted “no.” Mr. Heatwole, also a 
Republican of the same state, voted “aye,” and 
when the roll was completed it appeared that five 
Republicans had voted with the Democrats, and 
four Democrats with the Republicans. The 


| vote stood one hundred and fifty-nine to one 


hundred and seventy-five, and the substitute was 
lost. The bill itself was then passed. 








A Great Missionary Conference. 


N “Ecumenical Conference” on Foreign 
Missions is to be held in New York, 
beginning April 21st and continuing until 

“Ecumenical,’’ or world-embracing, is 

a large word, but its use is justified by the fact 


that the conference will include representatives | 


of the different Protestant denominations in all 
parts of the world. Nearly forty missionary 
societies are represented in the general committee, 


and it is expected that two thousand delegates . 


will be present. Among them will be mission- 
aries from the more important foreign fields. 

The chief purpose of the conference is to 
The reports, 
addresses and papers will be a treasury of mis, 
sionary information for a long time to come. It 


eternal principles. It requires the strong pressure 
of law or of public opinion to secure the adoption 
of new and needed methods, even when health, 





comfort and life are at risk. Only the nimble- 
minded can keep up with the incessant demands 
for readjustment. 
+ 
Old Bridal Verses. 

HOEVER has had cause to examine a 

W file of ancient newspapers—those, say, 

of a century ago or somewhat less—will 

| pretty surely have encountered the rhymed mar- 

riage notices, and verses upon weddings which at 

that time were so popular a vehicle for the wit 

| and fancy of the friends, and occasionally of the 
enemies, of bridal couples. Many are merely 

flowery expressions of ood wishes, cast in rhyme 

and full of roses, bowers, nymphs, doves and loves, 

and the usual extravagant similes then approved 

by public taste. But others are less classic and 

more personal. For example, when Susan Long 

and John Short are wedded, the local paper 


comments: 


Though § Short wed Long. 
And that’s the Long an 


| A more elaborate pun records the union of Owen 


the match is ft— 
“Short of it. 


| Pride and Miss Ray: 


Now Owen Pride hath took a bride, 

(The fair Almira Ray. 

That bride's expense, both a pounds and pence, 
"Tis his henceforth to pay 

A paving youth, but yet fn truth 
He makes a abrry showin, 

Forever still, pay as he will, 
The fair Alinira’s Owen! 

Less pardonable, but somewhat amusing, is the 
poetic outburst wrung, one must think, from a 
discarded admirer on the occasion of the wedding 
of Polly White. If the young woman had really 
behaved so ill, perhaps she deserved it; but one 
has to allow a good deal for the malice of the 
writer, despite his assurance of forgiveness. The 
lines read: 

Sucet Polly White was our delight, 
9 youngsters of the town: 
she's loft the kit uni crowd of us 
‘o marry Stephen Brown. 
Though she was White, she was not fair— 

And 80 we all agr 
She smiled here, she smiled there, 

She jilted two or three. 

o Pouy, Polly, Poly White, 
Although on us you frowi, 
You we forgive— but as Tlive 
We pity Stephen Brown! 


+e 


A Heroine. 

HE drinking fountain just erected in Tacoma, 
| Washington, by the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, in memory of Narcissa Whitman, Is 
a new incitement to the emulation of brave deeds. 
From a luxurious home in the East, this heroine 
went, as the bride of Dr. Marcus Whitman, to 
work as a missionary among the Oregon Indians. 
After six months of incredible hardship they 
reached Walla Walla, Mrs. Whitman being the 
first woman settler in the state. Two years passed 
before she received the first letter from her parents, 
Her little child was‘drowned in the river before 
the house, so that when Doctor Whitman became 
impressed with the importance of saving the 
country to the United States, and started on his 
memorable ride across the continent, she was left 
entirely alone, with no intelligence of him during 
his whole absence. Doctor Whitman justly ranks 
with Fremont and the great pioneers of the nation, 
but the magnificent courage of his childless wife, 
left behind to endure that year of terrible separa- 

| tion, also deserves recognition. 
Three years later an emigrant wagon passed 
their door. In it were seven children whose 
parents had died on the way. Mrs. Whitman 
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adopted them all. Other pioneers settled near 
them, and life began to take on a new joy. 

Suddenly, without warning, a frightful massacre 
took place. The Indians, instigated by their medi- 
cine-men, sought to destroy the entire vanguard of 
civilization. Two chiefs went to the mission-house 
for medicine, and when Doctor Whitman rose to 
prepare it, buried their tomahawks in his brain. 
Mrs. Whitman, hurrying to the spot, beheld a, 
Scene of indescribable horror. Like an angel of 
mercy she went from her husband to the children, 
and from them to her fellow-missionaries, stanch- 
ing the blood of the wounded and giving comfort 
to the dying. Shot, at last, herself, she crept to 
her unconscious husband, and kneeling at his side, 
offered her final prayer. A little later, plerced by 
a dozen bullets, she herself fell dead. Thus Oregon ' 
received its bloody baptisin. 

The country of Mrs. Whitman’s patient toll and 
heroic death Is to-day one of the richest portions ; 
of our land. Had she been less faithful to her 
trust, Oregon and Washington would not have 
become United States territory, and the pioneer 
annals of our country would have lost one of 
their most inspiring illustrations of brave, self- 
sacrificing life, and of death in the performance 
of duty. 

ee 


RUSKIN’S ECCENTRICITIES. 


The late John Ruskin, the great English critic, 
was a man of original and quite independent ways. 
Sure of his own motives, he did what he wished, 
when no one was to be harmed or incommoded 
by his action. He had for diamonds and other | 
gems & great fondness which had no connection | 
whatever with a decorative intention. He carried 
the gems loose in his pocket, and took them out | 
from time to time to play with, as another man | 
might have toyed with a charm on a watch-chain. 

On one occasion, while calling on a friend, he 
absent-mindedly took some of these costly play- | 
things out of his pocket. Curiosity was shown by 
some one present, and Ruskin thereupon showe¢ 
all his gems, passing them from hand to hand. 
One of the most valuable of the collection fell to 
the floor during this process, and with the apparent 
perversity of costly things, it rolled into a corner 
out of sight, and could not be found. 

The friend was in a terrible state of anxiety. 
Chairs were taken out, furniture moved and the 
carpet taken up. Meanwhile Ruskin was begging 
his host not to take any trouble. 

“It is gone now—let it remain where it is.” he 
said, and attempted to change the subject. When | 
at last it was found, Ruskin merely slipped it 
back into his pocket without interrupting the 
remarks he was making on modern literature. 

Ruskin was practically a total abstainer, and 
the waiter at his hotel was consequently greatly 
astonished when, one day, he ordered half a/ 
dozen bottles of champagne and a large and deep 
dish. The waiter was ordered to empty a bottle 
of wine slowly into the dish, and Mr. Ruskin 
watched the foaming effervescence until bubbles 
ceased to rise; then the second bottle was emptied, | 
and so on until all the wine was in the dish. 

“Now,” he said to the waiter, “I will make you 
@ present of that wine—only I advise you not to 
drink it all yourself.” 

Mr. Crofton, who tells this story, adds: “Like 
the famous painter who sat all day throwing 
pebbles inte the water and marking the ripples 
that they made on the surface, Ruskin had been 
taking an art lesson from the effervescence of 
the champagne, at all this expense of time and 
money.” 

Ruskin, wishing to compare the rhythm of artifi- 
cial music and that of nature, engaged a band of 
musicians from London at a great expense, and 
made them play on the beach at Folkestone on 
a windy day when the surf was rolling in. 


+o > 


COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


Into the terrible tragedy of war are inserted 
now and then bits of comedy and kindliness, which, 
like Shakespeare’s jesters, lighten the otherwise 
intolerable gloom. 

During the Zulu War in South Africa an over- 
whelming force of natives was opposed to a little 
band of English sailors. From the Zulu host 
stepped a warrior laden with an ancient firearm, | 
which he calmly mounted upon a tripod in the 
open, while the sailors looked on, admiring his 

















; party, and was enjoying a few momen 
‘some clean straw, when the officer commanding 


‘ rate, for he was a Canadian. 





pluck, but wondering much what he proposed to 
do. At last one jovial tar suggested that their | 
photographs were about to be taken, and by! 
common consent no shots were fired. 

Having loaded his piece with great deliberation, 
the Zulu primed it, sighted it and leaning hard 
upon its breech, he fired. The recoil knocked 
him head over heels backward, while a great roar 
went up from the delighted sailors. He sat up, 
looking dazed, and then, the amusement over, he, 
with his countrymen, charged, and were annihi- 
lated by a volley from the steadily aimed pieces of 
the little band of bluejackets. 
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WHY ONE MAN MARRIED. 


said that the reason why 
he did not marry was that he had never found a 
woman who was prepared to accompany him to 
the ends of the earth. Such a woman Sir Henry 
M. Lawrence did find. She went with him, says 
his biographer, into every difficult and dap 
place where his great work for India called him. 

One day Lord John Lawrence, Sir Henry's 
younger brother, was sitting in his drawing-room 
at Southgate when, looking up from the book in 
whieh he had been engrossed, he discovered that 
his wife had left the room. 

“Where is mother?” he asked one of his 
daughters. 

“$She’s up-stairs,” returned the girl. 

Lord John went back to his book; but looking 
up again, a few moments later, put the same 
question to his daughter and received the same 
answer. Once more he returned to his reading; 
onee more he looked up, with the familiar inquiry 
upon his lips. Thereupon his sister broke in. 


General Gordon once 








‘ous: 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“Why, really, John,” she said, “it would seem 







as if you could not get along five minutes without , 8 valuable part of good training; they, will gladly use 
| your wife!” (i 


“That’s why I married her,” the old statesman 
replied. 


MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 


The restoration of the old line between Penn- 
sylvania and “Maryland, known as the Mason 
and Dixon Line, is the subject of a bill before 
the Maryland Legislature. The boundary has far 
more than a local interest, being, indeed, one of 
the most famous artificial lines of demarcation tn 
history. Mason and Dixon's Line was determined 
by two English surveyors of these names between 
the years 1762 and 1767. Its origin, however, goes 
back to the boundary disputes between the great 
proprietors, William Penn and Lord Baltimore. 
Penn’s struggle was to push his boundary south to . 
the head of Chesapeake Bay, and In 1682 he wrote 
his rival thus: 

“It is of minute Consequence to Lord Raltimore | 

and mighty moment to me, because to his country | 

it is the Tale or Skirt, to my Province the Mouth. 

or Islett.” Not till fifty years later did their heirs 

agree on the bresent boundaries of Pennsylvania, 
faryland and Delaware. 

In establishing the line, it was the intention of 
Mason and Dixon to set up a stone every tive 
miles, with the coat of arms of Penn cut on the 
north side and that of Baltimore on the south. 
Monuments were brought from England for this 
purpose. Beyond the Blue Ridge, however, the ; 

line was temporarily marked by piles of loose 
stones. With the lapse of years, both monuments 
and stones have been carried away and destroyed. 
For long distances there is nothing to indicate 
the boundary between the states, and numerous 
property complications have arisen. 

‘ason and Dixon’s Line was more than a state 
boundary. It became famous as the dividing line 
between’ the free and slave states, and as such 
figures in every history of the Civil War. 

he Legislature of Pennsylvania has already 
appropriated five thousand dollars for a new 
survey and remarking of this famous line, provided 
Maryland will contribute a like sum. As state 

ride as well as historical interest is attached to 

e pending bill, there is little doubt of its passage, 
and the consequent restoration of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line. 

























NO CHANCE TO BE “IMPOSSIBLE.” 


Some recent unpleasant use of the word “impos- 
sible” in connection with the British South Afriean 
campaign has recalled a story of the siege and 
capture of Gawilgarh, in the Mahratta War in 1803. 
A participant in that war related the incident. 


“We had been one night working hard at a | 
battery half-way up the hill, and afterward cleared | 
a road up to it, but no power we possessed could 
move our iron battering guns above a few hundred 
yards from the bottom, sd steep and rugged was 
he ascent. 

“Thad just been relieved from. working B yafresh 

’ Test on 





the working party came up to Colonel Wallace, 
who was brigadier of the trenches, and reporte 
that it was impossible to get the heavy guns up to 
the battery. 

“The Scotch colonel looked at him in stmple 
astonishment. 

“‘«Impossible!’ he exclaimed. ‘Hoot, mon, It 
must be done, for I’ve got the order for it in my 
pocket!” 

Nevertheless, it was not done. The word impos- 
sible may not exist in the bright lexicon of youth, 
but it does exist in the vocabulary of military 
mechanics. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAG. 


A curious incident is reported to The Companion 
on excellent authority from the Acadian region of 
Nova Scotia, Ina village school there, the young | 
lady teacher, who was from a portion of Canada | 
more remote from the United States thaif the | 
section she was in, was preparing for a little 
celebration of the queen’s birthday—the twenty- 
fourth of May. Calling one of the boys, she gave 
him a coin and said to him: 

“Take this, please, and go out and get us the 
prettiest flag you can find.” 

She had no idea, of course, of his procuring any- 
thing else than a British flag; and her astonisinnent. 
was great, therefore, when the boy came back 
with a small edition of the Stars and Stripes! 

“What have you there?” the teacher asked, 
sharply. “Did you suppose I sent you for any- 
thing else than the flag of your country?” 

“Why,” answered the boy, ‘you told ine to get 
the prettiest flag I could ‘find, and there was 
nothing else so pretty as this!” 

The boy’s judgment was unprejudiced, at any 


A QUESTION FOR AN ANSWER. 


The political and social chanees for success of 
the Duke of Wellington were well summed up in 
Sir Walter Scott's words: “The duke is a soldier 
—a bad education for a statesman in a free 
country ;” and Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his recent 
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“Life of Wellington,” tells an illustrative and | 
characteristic anecdote: | 






His grace w Ned upon at a time when he 
ut_ the head of th srnment, by a bore 
a pamphleteering baronet. The interview began 

igh-flown compliments on his side, which the 
e soon put an end to by saying 
We do not meet to make compliments. You 
i that you had something to say to me.” 
Yes, my lord,” said the baronet, “I have a 
question to ask.’ I wish to ascertain whether, if 
your grace were to return to office, you would 
support principles of moderate reform.” 

“That is your question, is it?” 
Yes, my lord.” 

“Then allow me to put a question in return, 
What right have you to ask me?” 




















THE WELSH DOUBLE L, 






















\ teacher who has just died in Wales distin 
guished himself by helping a bishop to make good 
a boast that he would be able to preach a sermon 
in Welsh within three months of his consecration 

The pronunciation of the “Il was a serious 
hindrance, and the teacher gaye counsel which 

Leffective: 
the top of your right reverend tongue 
upon the roof of your episcopal mouth, and hiss | 
1 goose.” 
hop made such progress that the serm¢ 





ed within the promised period in wha 
us excellent Welsh. 
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GUARANTY COUPON 


THE yp CUSHION BUTTON 


Bring up the children to the use of Rubifoam. It 18 













“GA This 


it. All druggists. 25 cents. (Adv. 





TAMPS sent 
stamps, 10c. Mi 


VIOLIN. is! Ripe, Uinbriin’ Sato, Bon 
‘A SHOULDER-BRACE 


| ‘That really straightens you up 
that’s guaranteed to do ft—is the 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


It straightens and strengthens 
and it’s comfortable. | For men 
ren and little f 

post-paid, . . . § 

extra strong, 2,00. 
id names of two dry- 
ishing 8 who 
2, and 
id, for 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS. 


The 




















$1.25. Your money bac 





Send 
snug chest measure over vest. Sent ©. O. D. prepaid 
for examination, if you prefer. Send for Booklet. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co.,Dept. F, Chicago. 


Sample 
pair by 
mail, 25c, 


Cata CUSHION 


logue 





No Stitching in the Elastic. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, 9 


LOO POR THE NAME oi” —_ 
ON EVERY 
LOoP—IT’S THERE. 








‘OU cannot ride an Imperial Bicycle— 

the go-lightly kind—and have spring 
fever at the same time. Whether you 
ride for health, pleasure or business, the 
Imperial is just the wheel for you . . 


Send for Impe 
1900 Models for 


Logue show: 
840 and 8 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


SPALDING SALES DEPARTMENT, 


8% Chambers 8t., New York, 


Ames & Frost Sales Department, 
Blackhawk St. and Cherry Avenue, Chleago, TI. 


& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 





ringfield, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


psE suProrTER| COU?0V—on 

1¢ i nteedtothe dealer} Yellow Pape 

and user against Imperfections | —%8 on Leer 
Look forthe Name on every loop.} air. 


BUTTON 
Sree. 
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SON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 








It is worth a bonus to be a ‘‘STEVENS"’ Agent, 


SALESWOMAN WANTED. 


leswoman 
rders for 











We want one, and one onl 
for eve nmunity in the Un 
the justly celebrated “* STEVE 


Suits, Wraps, Skirts, Waists, Etc. 


a of woman’s sphere in the 


>t the $5.00 for 
ore than make 
Commence at once. 

anufacture ladies’ suits, gowns, 
apes, silk wa dress skirts, 













red exccy 







| We own and operate oue of the largest 
j factories in the United States, employ the 

5 designers and operators, 
t is guaranteed perfect in 
er’ id sold to our agents at net 
wholesale prices, and they sell everything 
at exactly the same popular price that we 
do in our great and active store. 


-$25$75 a Week 


| Easily made by our Representatives. 














If a number of applications are received 
tually satisfactory. the application 
nd the money will be returne We desire 
ons who can devote a reasonabl 
wor To e h re ofer a mnusoal pas noranle employment at BIG ¥V 
steady work and your business wi ine} e rapidly. n 
WE WANT YOU TO BEGIN AT ONCK, and will farnish you a 915.00 OUTFIT for $5.00, 
an outfit you will be proud to show, containing beautiful f: n plates and illustrations of almost 
everything for woman to wear, with a profusion of beautiful sa with valuable 


rences of all will be looked up, and if several are found e 
ed first will have the preference 
only from live, energetic pe 











You will have 









ples, instr 









hints ho es, tape Measure, business cards, stationery, order blanks, etc,, etc. 

Our confidential prieé to you is our nét wholesale price. You make a generous profit and at the same 
time giv ers Wouderful val values that will make y ess grow rapidly, The 
selling prices at which you sell the goods are our own popular prices, and are printed in plain figures on 


every article, which makes your selling rapid and easy. 
REMEMBER the $5.00 you send does not half cover the cost of the great vari 
samples, fashion plates, sample case, cards, stationery, ete., but 
you are conscientious and mean business. 
You cannot afford to let some one get ahead of you on this opportunity. Write at once and 
think it over after you receive the outfit, which you can return and get your money back if you 


do not think it the finest opportunity you ever saw. But if your territory has been taken by 
another, the opportunity will be lost. (Send names of two persons to whom we may refer.) 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 to 115 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For the Face Alone. 


It deals with the lines of time that creep 
in about the eyes and mouth, with the 
sallow skin, that shows dust caps, poor 
circulation and clogged pores. 

It rounds out the hollow Ss by 
building up the muscles and gives perfect 
circulation of the blood. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Facial Brush 


is made of the finest pure (red) rubber, 
with flat-ended hollow teeth, and when 
drawn over the surface of the skin form 









numerous suction cups which are une- 
qualled for drawing out the impurities of 

j the skin and smoothing out the wrinkles. 
The right treatment is to use the brush 

with a little of Bailey’s Complexion Soap 

(a sample of which we give with every 

) and some warm water. Use it 







bre 
£ y at first and it will bring you the 


desired results. 


Bailey’s Rubber Facial Brush, - 50 cts. 
Bailey's Complexion Soap, = = 10 cts. 





At dealers or mailed on receipt of price. Lagents Wanted.) 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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By Ethelyyn’.. Wetherall 
T# roads of old, how fair they gleamed, i 
How long each winding way was deemed! ! 

In days gone by how wondrous high 
Their little hills and houses seemed. 


The morning road that led to school 
Was framed in dew, that clung as cool 
To childish feet as waves that beat. 
About the sunbeams in a pool; 


The river road that crept beside 
The dreamy alder-bordered tide, 
Where fish at play on Saturday 
Left some young hopes ungratified ; 


The valley road that wandered through 
Twin vales—and heard no wind that blew; 
The cow-bell’s clank from either bank 
‘Was all the noise it ever kuew; 


The village road that used to drop 
Its daisies at the blacksmith shop, 
And leave some trace of rustic grace 
To tempt the busiest eye to stop; 


The woodland road whose windings dim 
Were known to watchers straight and slim; 
How slow it moved, as if it loved 

Each listening leaf and arching limb; 


The market road that felt the charm 
Of lights on many a sleepy farm, 

‘When whirring clock and crowing cock 
Gave forth the marketman’s alarm; 


‘These all renew their olden spell. 

With rocky cliff and sunny dell, 

With purling brook and grassy nook, 
They bordered childhood’s country well. 


And we who near them used to dwell 
Can but the same sweet story tell, 

That on them went young-eyed Content— 
They bordered childhood’s country well. 





= Che ROADS \OF OLD 
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Heroes and Heroism. 


Still lying where we laid you down 
And left you, speaking low, 

Awed by the quiet that had grown 
From tumult—long ago! 

But now the stillness seems not strange: 
’Tis hard to realize 

There ever was that stormy change 
From dark to sunny skies. 


You seem another breed of men, 
Of heroes long extinct, 

‘Who dwelt and died beyond our ken, 
To ancient heroes linked. 


But lo, the shock of far-off fray 
Has loosed the seals of sight, 

And shows me men will die to-day 
For what they deem is right! 


‘And these shall lie beneath the grass 
While come and go the days, 
And men will know that heroes pass. 
But heroism stays. 
EDWARD N. PoMEROY. 


-—__~#»____ 


A Recruit’s Courage. 


NE of Mr. Moody’s life illus- 
trations concerns a young 
man who enlisted in the 
army and went into camp 
with fifteen new comrades. 
The first night, at bedtime, 
he knelt by his bunk and 
- prayed. The other men, 
- who had spent the time} 
. between drill and “taps” 
smoking and playing cards, jeered at him, and 
finally pelted him with every loose thing they 
could find to throw. 

He persevered, and the same scene was re- 
enacted for several nights, till the persecution 
grew so violent that he asked the chaplain what 
he had better do. 

“Well,” said the chaplain, after hearing the 
story, “you are not at home now, and the other 
men have just as much right to do what they 
please in the barrack-room as you have. Since 
it makes them angry to see you pray, and the 
Lord will hear you just as well if you say your 
prayers in bed, perhaps it would be as well to do 
so and not provoke them.” 

Some time passed before it occurred to the 
chaplain to inquire if his advice had been fol- 
lowed. The answer was: 

“I followed it for two nights, and felt meaner 
thana whipped hound. The third night I got up 
and prayed on my knees, just as I was brought 
up to do.” 

“And what was the effect ?” 

“Why, three of the fellows have joined me 
now, and I am sure there are several more who 





would like to. In fact, there is a prayer-meeting ; Ziven into m: 


in our mess every evening.” 

Questions of duty and expediency receive 
different answers from different persons, as they 
did from the young soldier and his chaplain. 
Men may be alike stanch in principle who are 
unlike in their ways of demonstrating it. Mr. F 
Gladstone in London and Daniel in Babylon , 
were both praying men, but both did not pray | 
through open windows. Each had the conscience 
of his education,and felt the obligation of his place. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


The point of Mr. Moody’s anecdote seems to 
be that the young recruit was true to the con- 
science he had. He prayed ‘‘as he was brought 
up to do,” and not to have done so would have 
been to him not to pray at all. The result 
showed that his course was the right one—as it 
certainly was the brave one. 


——___<e+-—___ 


Wagner’s Dogs. 


IKE Martin Luther, Lamartine, Scott, Horace | 
[" Walpole and many other famous men, Wag- | 
ner was a devoted dog-lover. His dogs, 
indeed, were his almost inseparable, companions, 
and as much of his life was saddened by lack of 
appreciation, and even by active hostility, he often 
‘had need of their faithful sympathy. According 
| to a writer in the Forum, he delighted to engage 
them in long conversations, himself suggesting 
their answers, into which he infused much of that 
caustic wit which philosophers of all ages and 
countries have been accustomed to put into the 
mouths of animals. 


‘Wagner was fond of quoting Weber’s remark to 
| a disobedient dog: “Ifyou go on like that you will 
become as silly and as bad as a human being.” 

In Boulogne, where Wagner lived for some time, 
a huge Newfoundland dog appeared with him so 
constantly in the street that the musician became 
| Known as the little man with the big dog. 

When the composition of “ Tannhiiuser” was 
nearing its completion, at a time when the fll! 
success of his works outside of Dresden had made 
him morbidly despondent, the love of a few friends 
and that of his dog were almost his only solace. | 
He often remarked that his dog had helped him to | 
compose “‘Tannhiuser.” 

en Wagner was seated at the piano, finging 
bolsterously while composing, the dog would leap 
from its place at its master’s feet, jump upon the | 
table, peer into his face and begin to howl. Then | 
‘Wagner would shake the dog’s paw. 

“‘What, it does not suit you?” he would exclaim. 
“Well, I will do thy bidding gently.’ 

While an exile in Zurich, he used to take his dog 
Peps with him on his long walks. Sometimes he 
would declaim bitterly against his _persecutors. 
Then Peps, ‘the human Peps,” as Wagner called 
him, would bark and snap, as if in aid of his i 
master, repurning after each sally to be praised j 


and A pet . 

“Peps,” he once remarked, “has more sense 
than all your, wooden contrapuntists!” 

‘When his dear Peps died in his arms, passing 
away without a sound, 
‘Wagner wept and felt biti 
friend of thirteen 
worked and walke 


juletly and peacefully, 
T sorrow for the dear 

Fonts, who had so constantly 
with him, . 


——~<+—____ 


An Early American Mail. 


N New Year’s day, 1673, one of the earliest ; 
O mails on the American continent started 
from New York for Boston. Worthy 
Governor Lovelace, of New York, thought it wise 
that the two colonies should be connected, and in 
‘ order that the bonds of union might be close, the 
postman was to make his trip every inonth. In 
the secretary’s room in New York stood a locked 
box, into which eastward-bound letters, duly post- 
paid, might be slipped. These the postman car- 
:rled in his saddle-bags to Boston, and deposited 
‘ona broad table ina coffee-house, where citizens 
were accustomed to congregate. Then the reverse 


‘process began. Such was the beginning of the 
postal service of the United States. 


In his recent interesting history of “The Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies,” Mr. John Fiske quotes a 
letter written by Governor Lovelace ,describing the 
momentous innovation. In part it runs as follows: 

“I here present you with two varieties, a 
pacquett of the latest Intelligence I could meet. 
withal, and a Post. This person that has under- 
taken the imployment I conceaved most proper, 
being both active, stout and indefatigable. He is 
sworne as to his fidelity. I have affixt an annuall 
sallery on him, which together with the advantage 
of his letters and other small portable packes may 
afford him a handsome livelyhood. Hartford is 
the first stage I have designed him to change his 
horse, where I constantly expect he should have a 
fresh one bye. 

“Each first Monday In the month he starts hence 
and is to return within the month from Boston to 
us againe. The maile has divers baggs accordin; 
to the towns the letters are designed to, whic! 
are all sealed up till their arrivement, with the 
seale of the Secretarie’s Office, whose care it is on 
| Saturday night to seale them up. Only bye-letters 
are in an open bag (sic) to dispense by the wayes. 
Thus you see the scheme I have drawn to promote 
a happy correspondence. 

“It would be much advantagious to our designe 
if you discoursed with some of the most able 
woodmen to make out the best and most facile 
rey for a Post, which in processe of tyme would 
be the kynges best highway.” 


—_~o+—___. 


A Sailor’s Letter. 


HE story of days long past is full of a real 
and almost personal interest when we read 
it from the pages of an old letter. A friend 

of The Companion sends us such a story, written 
| more than fifty years ago, from a Boston hospital 
to anxious parents, who had long waited in vain 
for news of their eldest son, chief mate aboard the 
ship Germany, of Newburyport, bound for Manila. 


The Germany was a fine ship of five hundred 
tons, with a crew of fourteen hands. The outward 
voyage had been prosperous, and we left Manila, 
homeward bound, with everything promising well. 
But on March 10, 1844, we hi a@ tremendous 
thunder-storm, secompanied by torrents of rain. 
| AS evening drew on, the elements seemed on fire 

with the vivid flashes of lightning. At ten o’clock 
we were struck. Half an hour later the ship was 
all in flames, and by the light of the burning masts 
and rigging we discovered the bodies of four 
| seamen burned black in the fierce heat. 

‘0 get out the long-boat was impossible, on 
account of the blaze, and we were obliged to 
abandon the ship in two small quarter -boats. 
One, with the second mate and five seamen, was 
y charge; the other the captain took, 
| with the other five seamen and the supercargo. 
| We had just time to heave in some bread, water 
| and a few hams, a chart and a compass. 

Soon a heavy squall came on. Ve could make 
no headway, and making both boats fast together 
by a long rope, we strove to keep head to the sea. 

Next mosning the storm abated, but at night a 
gale came up from the southwest with a heavy 
sea, and the boats parted company, about ten 
degrees to the north of St. Helena. I never saw 
the captain or his crew again, but he may have 
been picked up by some European trader. 

All that night we lay to, with the mast and sail | 
which was furled out ahead of the boat, and made 
fast In the middle, so as to act as a drag. We 








lashed the oars across the gunwale to keep her 
from capsizing, and contrived to le well, head to 
wind and 
exertions, however, that we kept her afioat, the 
sea was so heavy. 


morning it died away calm. 
up from the northeast. 
finally arrived at St. Helena, fourteen days after i 
we had left the ship. 


and taken care of till we could get a passage home. 
When I got to Boston, I was not able to walk or 
hold a 
Marine 
comfortable, and has good attendance. 


and bones, 
; Deen unlucky, and have left met 
health, but “never say die” while there is a straw 
to cling to. 


it gives me no easiness when 
totally unable to assist them. 
children. 


last chapter in the story of the young sailor’s life 
was a tragic one. 
took ship, but his parents never heard from him. 
again. 


<—Tather less than eleven dollars. 
kind, partly for economy, partly for coolness, 


and her three dau; 


worldly goods. 


the 
ene 
the goods and chattels to be transported. 
were carried provisions for the 


of the best forks for a pack-saddle that l ever saw 
_ the woods. When services are over we will get 


Kirk, to include Alaska. 
in Klondike” this writer tells a pie story. 


boys had never known of the de! 
by white boys in eating dricd-aj 
a bakery was established in 
half-savages would wend their way to the baker’s 
eabin. and spend half their earnings on the new 
delicacy. 


instinct, as well as the “pie capacity,” of a young 


team of half-starved Siwash pups and mongrels. 


COMPANION. 


sea. It was only with the greatest | 


However, we rode out the fle. and the next 
en & breeze came 


‘We set sail again and 


| 
We were kindly received by the American consul | 


n to write you. 
ospital at 


I was taken to the 
helsea. Every patient is 
I am reduced very low, and am nothing but skin 
These latter voyages of mine have all 


poor in pocket and 


I think a great deal about my dear parents, and 
T reflect that I am 
My love to all the 
Your affectionate son, 

EDWARD BARNES. 
Chelsea Hospital, August 25, 1844. 


After all that he had endured and overcome, the 


He recovered and once again 





Stretched on a web of some old Persian loom, i 
The sand beyond me shimmering in the sun, | 
I mark the graceful palm leaves, dull and dun, 
That cast upon my couch a grateful gloom. 
Here are no wafts of attar to perfume 
The noontide quiet; no cool breezes run 
Across the wide waste reaches whence was won 
This shelter from the desert’s blinding doom. 


I cannot marvel that the Mussulman, 
His burning thirst at yonder well allayed, | 

Kneeling apart from all the caravan | 
Beneath this palm-tree in the desert glade, 

His lean face glowing through its swarthiest tan, 
Gives thanks to Allah for his gift of shade! 


———_+o+—____ 


His Country House. 


HE possession of a country house by any- | 
body whose headquarters are in the city is | 
commonly looked upon as proof of financial | 


prosperity. It is entertaining, therefore, to read 





Whitmarsh in Australia, at a time when his total 
resources aggregated some forty dollars. | 


At the end of some four months of work, I had 
saved about cient pounds that I did not know | 
what to do with; so I decided to “take up” an | 
acre of land outside the township limits and there | 
build a residence. 

This, on the face of it, may seem an undertaking 
out of proportion to my means. I hasten, there- 
fore, to explain that the “residence” was to be a | 
hole in the ground with a roof over it, and that the 
cost of the land, survey and registration included, 
would be but two pounds three shillings sixpence 
Houses of this , 


were common In Silverton. 

To carry out the project, I took into partnership 
a fair-halred young Londoner. Neither of us 
knew anything about mechanics, and our constant. 
blunders in Cigging and roofing were comical , 
beyond description. 

fler we had squared up an eighteen by twelve 
cellar, peaked the roof, nailed on the sheets of 
iron, put a small window in one end, and a door 
with steps leading down in the other, we gave the 
whole a lberal coat of whitewash, and went back i 
to our regular work with all the airs and graces | 
of master builders. 1 

About this time I composed my first home letter, 
in which I mentioned incidentally that I was a 
landowner and had just finished building a house 
in the suburbs! 

We did not live in our house, after all. Con- 
vinced after a few weeks’ trial that It was not 
convenient enough, we let it to a washerwoman 

Biter, for a rent—to be paid in 
billings a month. 


-—_—__~o»—___ 


Just the Thing. 


washing—of five sl 
UR colonial roads were usually but rude 
O paths through the woods, often made at 
the time by the travelling emigrant. On 
such roads the pack-horse and the rude pack- | 
saddle were indispensable in all removals of 
Mr. Thomas Speed, in “The Wil- | 
derness Road,” thus describes the saddle: 


It was a rude contrivance made of a forked 
branch of a tree, and was quite in keeping with 
primitive simplicity of the times. hen fast- 

upon a horse, if became the receptacle of 
Thus 
journey, and 
household stuff and utensils needed’ to make life | 
tolerable when the journey was at an end, and 
the place of residence selected. 

The fork had to be of a particular shape, and 
a branch which could be made into a saddle was 
an attractive object. 

It is related that an earl: 
in hig Sunday sermon wit! 
top of a tree, and said: 

“I want to remark right here that yonder is one | 


y preacher once paused 
is eyes fixed on the 


—__ ~oe “ 


Pie in Alaska. 


HE “pie belt,” a term which has been half 
humorously applied to New England, will | 
have to be extended, according to Mr. R. C. 
In his “Twelve Months 


T 


Up to the time Klondike was struck the Indian 
lehts experienced 
ple pie, and when 
ese little 





awson, 





1 was considerably amused at the business 


Indian who drove to a bakery one day With a 





He and a boy of ten years entered the cabin, and 
asked the baker to “weigh out” twenty-five cents’ 


| worth of gold-dust from a total amount of eight | 
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dollars, which they had just earned by haulin 
wood with the dogs. When the dust was weighe: 
the elder Indian, who was perhaps fourteen years 
old, gave the twenty-five cents’ worth to the 
younger boy with an air which implied a feeling 
of intense generosity. 

Then these two young savages ate ple with a 
vim Corresponding to the wealth of each. Pies at 
that time were sold for one dollar each, so the 
raptures enjoyed by the younger were soon 
brought to an end, while the elder continued his 
mad dissipation, with unalloyed joy, until four 
pies had di appeared from the counter. 

During all this time the younger boy looked on 
with an expression which showéd that he was 
dreaming ote @ day whey he, too, should be rich. 


———_—~+ 


What a Beaver Did. 
Mw A. D. Bartlett, son of the late superin- 





tendent of the London Zoo, has an inter- 

esting story of a captive Canadian beaver. 
A large willow-tree in the gardens had blown 
down. A branch about twelve feet long and thirty 
inches in circumference was firmly fixed in the 
ground in the beaver’s inclosure. Then the beaver 
was watched to see what he would do. 


The beaver soon visited the spot, and walkin 
around the limb, commenced to bite off the bar! 
and gnaw the wood about twelve inches from the 
pround. The rapidity of his progress was aston- 
ishing. He seemed to put his whole strength into 
his task, although he left off every few minutes to 
rest and look upward, as if to determine which 
way the tree would fall. 

Now and then he went into his pond, which was 
about three feet from the base of the tree. Then 
he would come out again with renewed energy, 
and his powerful teeth would set at work anew 
upon the branch. 

About four o’clock, to the surprise of those who 
saw him, he left his work and came hastily toward 
the Iron fence. The cause of this suddén move- 
ment was soon apparent. He had heard in the 
distance the sound of the wheelbarrow, which 
was brought daily to his dock, and from which 
he was anxiously expecting his supper. 

The keeper, not wishing to disappoint the beaver, 
although sorry to see his task interrupted, gave 
him his usual allowance of carrots and bread. 
The fellow ate it, and was seen swimming about 
the pool until about half past five. en he 
returned to his work. 

In ten minutes the “tree” fell to the ground. 

Afterward the beaver cut the log into three 
convenient lengths, one of which he used in the 
under part of his house. 





Over a Geyser. 


T NHE author of ‘A Ramble Round the Globe” 
tells of some surprising experiences encoun- 
tered in the region of geysers and hot springs 

in New Zealand. One day he patronized the pho- 


of a country place supported by Mr. H. Phelps tographer in Whakarewarewa. Being interested 


in photography, he went into the dark room to see 
the negative developed, and there experienced a 
new sensation. 


Just as the photographer was beginning opera- 
tions, the wooden floor, which was about a foot 
from the ground, seemed to get unsteady, and 
there was an ominous bump, bump, bump, directly 
underneath, that was the reverse of reassuring. 
The photographer explained matters. 

“That’s only a smal geyser beginning to work,’ 
said he. “I have three below here that work at 
regular intervals—the one just starting, another 
one there,”—pointing to a corner,—‘“‘and the other. 
one just underneath where yon are standing. 

Geysers! Starting! I could see them better 
outside, so outside I went. 

I don’t quite remember now whether I opened 
the door, or whether it opened _of its own accord, 
or whether it fell down; but I know that In my 
anxiety to see the marvellous sight, I didn’t take 
long in getting out of that dark room. 
he P otographer went on with his work coolly, 
and let the baby geyser bubble and gurgle under 
hig floor in its own sweet way, while I, watching 
it from a position of advantage, expected eve 
minute to see the “dark apartment” lifted hi; 
into the air on the summit of a boiling column. 

But no; the building stood firm, the photographer 
developed the plate, and the’ infantile geyser 


gurgled and fizzed itself out. 
G Dispatch \s entitled to thanks for record- 

ing an Eastern railroad man’s story of one 
of his brakemen who, for special service rendered 
to the road, was granted a month’s vacation. 


“He had never been West,” said the superin- 
tendent, “so he decided to take a trip to the Rocky 
Mountains. We furnished him with passes. 

“The man went to Denver, and there met a 
number of his friends at work on one of the 
Western roads. They entertained him, and when 
he went away made liim a present of a goat. 

“Our man was at a loss to know how to get the 
animal home with him, as the express charges to 
New York were very heavy. A puzzling for 
some time, he made out a shipping tag and tied it 
to the horns of the goat. Then he presented the 
animal at the office of the stock-car line. 

“The tag created a good deal of interest amon, 
the stockmen, and they sent for the manager o} 
the company. This was the inscription which he 
found on the tag: 


“PLEASE PASS THE BUTTER. 
James R. McKenna, 2 
Bran, 
New York.” 
“*A most unusual thing,’ said the Manager. 
Then he burst out laughing. ‘All right,’ he said, 


‘pass the butter.’ ” 
——_<e+—___ 
| bles having a similar sound is well known. 
Add a little embarrassment and publicity, 


and the difficulty may become the foundation of 
an amusing incident, such as is told by the New 
York Sun: 


It was at a meeting of the local Woman’s 
Suffrage Association of an inland city. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, a prominent officer of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, was to 
speak. The local president arose to introduce 
her, and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I_have the honor this 
evening to introduce to pou Mrs. Charrie Capman 
Catt—I mean Mrs. Carrle Capman Chatt—I1 mean 
Mrs. Carrie Chatman Cap— ladies and gentlemen 
astegperatel —you will now be addressed by 
Mrs. Charrie Vapman Seat.” 

It was not the first lime Mrs. Catt’s name had 
been used in a play on words, either by design or 
accident, and she took the matter good-humoredly. 





oo 


Passed. 
OOD puns are so rare that the Columbus 


" 


All in a Name. 
HE difficulty of pronouncing successive sylla- 
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A nice old fellow. 







He roamed about in the shade. 
a a 









Upon the ground 
He suddenly found 






OWN in the depths of a jungle glade, 
There lived a lion quite old and staid, 


One day, as he was trotting around, 


A pocket mirror! He gave a bound. 
He was very much pleased and he roared with glee, 
For a regular dandy lion was he; E 

And he’d often wished it might come to pass 





That he could possess a looking-glass, 


His mane was yellow, 
His roar was gentle, his voice was mellow. 


He took it home to his jungle den, 


And he scanned his reflection again and again; 
But he soon observed, to his great dismay, 


His mane was snarled in a terrible way. 


Now the lion had more than his share of pride, 
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THE ANIMAL TEA. | 


“Be very sure to come, for we | 
Intend to have an animal tea.” | 


‘These lines accompanied the invitation to tea | 
which Annie and her brother Harry sent out to 
their little friends. Harry made the rhyme, and 
pronounced it a jolly one. Of course the name, 
“animal tea,”’ was the occasion of many guesses . 
on the part of the boys and girls who were to be 
the guests. 

“I suppose all the pet cats and dogs will be 
present,”’ said George Irwin. | 

“And perhaps Annie’s pretty pony,” suggested | 
his sister May. \ 

“Oh,” said Tom Taylor, “that is only a fine 
way Annie and Harry have of saying that we 
shall have some broiled chicken for supper.’”’ 

“And a Welsh rabbit,” laughed Ned Taylor, 
who was the clown of all the juvenile parties; 
and he immediately accepted his invitation with | 
the words: 


“Oh yes, be very sure that we 
And ail the invited companee | 
Intend to come to your animal tea.” { 


“You see, I’ve a line more than they,” he | 
added, reading his reply to the other children. | 

You may be sure that every one of the little | 
company was eager to accept the invitation. | 
There were no regrets. Ned Taylor said that 
his expectation was not only on tiptoe, but on | 
the tallest stilts he had. And nobody was late” 
at that party. Everybody arrived in time. The 
Taylor girls and boys and quite a number had 
already gathered, when Florence May entered. ' 
Now Florence had a famous pet, a beautiful | 








gazelle. 

‘‘Where’s your gazelle, Florence ?”’ asked Ned 
Taylor. 

“T am not in the habit of taking my gazelle to 
parties with me!’’ replied Florence. | 

“Not to an animal tea?” asked Ned. 

Soon it was discovered that there were no pets | 
in the company. ‘What, then, can it mean?” | 
each one asked of the other. “If there are no’ 
aninals, where is our animal tea?” 

“Perhaps it’s beef tea,” said Ned, solemnly. | 
But it was evident something was going to' 
happen. | 

What could it be? | 

However, games were played, and the little | 
party was merry, notwithstanding Ned Taylor’s | 
frequent remark that he was dying to know! 
what was up. | 

At last tea was announced. What a flutter of ! 


And he felt exceedingly mortified. 
He was very vain 
Of his handsome mane, 
And its tousled condition he saw with pain. 
a a a 
His friends to untwist the tangles tried, 
But they pulled so hard that he almost cried. 
At last he exclaimed, “Well, upon my word! 
*Tis the strangest thing I ever heard, 
That none can untangle, mtwist or untwine, 


A prize is offered, a bountiful feast, 

To any kind of a bird or beast, 
Bison or buffalo, stork or crane, 
‘Who can untangle the lion’s mane!” 

a a a 

When the proclamation was cried aloud, 

Of course it drew a terrible crowd. 

But none of the beasts, not even a lynx, 

Not one of the ferrets or weasels or minks, 

‘Was clever enough to unravel the kinks. 

From the smallest snail to the biggest bear 
They all stood there 


With dejected air, 
And gave the problem up in despair. 
a 8 a 


At last two belated guests appeared 

At the lion’s den. The populace cheered, 
And in the midst of a deafening din 

A fox and a rooster were ushered in. 

The impetuous fox bounded up with a rush, 


| and wholesome salads 


If my subjects can’t 
a 


Through 


“Oh, ho! 


little hands and hearts 
as the guests seated 
themselves at the 
table! 

There were sweet- 
meats and breads and 
fruits of all kinds, 


for little people; but 
each glance seemed to 
ask, “Where is the 
animal tea?” 

Presently the servant brought in a large covered 
dish and set it on the table. 

“A nest of animals,” said Ned Taylor; and so 
it proved to be. The cover was removed from 
the bowl, and I think several pairs of eyes were 
guilty of peeping as far as they dared. 

Then in the daintiest little dishes were served 
the most beautiful animals any of the guests had 
ever seen! Well, if they were not living animals, 
they looked as natural as life, carved out of 
watermelon rind and preserved in sugar, which 
had crystallized around the figures until they 
shone like jewels. : 

The eager eyes around the table fairly sparkled 
with delight. 

Then Annie’s and Harry’s mother came in 
and placed at each of the dainty dishes a rhyme 
containing the name of each guest. Oh, what 
fun there was in reading them! Ned Taylor 
was the reader, of course. He stood up and 
read each verse as it was handed to him, and 
made each one as droll as possible. For Tom he 
read: 

“Friend Tom shall eat a Kangaroo, 
Rhinoceros and cockatoo!” 
All laughed, and Ned read his own: 


“For Ned a handsome buffalo, 
A hippopotamus and crow!” 
Then George and Tom laughed at Ned for 
eating crow. 
“Never mind,” answered Ned. 
what the rest of you will eat.” 
another paper and read: 


“For George a wolf and wily fox, 
A cow and calf and big strong ox!” 


“Oh, that isn’t bad!” exclaimed George. 
Florence May’s was then read. 


“Florence shall eat the ow] so wise, 
A duck and bird of paradise!” 


“Owl is as bad as crow!’ said Ned. Then 
it was time to read Ella Manning’s, which was: 


“Tet’s see 
He opened 


.- This snarled and matted mane of mine, 
What is the use of being a king, 


‘Then he sent for the crier and had it cried 
the mountainside : 
knows a way 


To untangle the lion’s 
mane, I say? 


do such a simple thing?” 
a a 


the length and breadth of 


oh, ho! Who 


“A dove tied to Its pretty mate. 
And turkey at young Ella’s platc.:” 
Then followed Harry’s: 
“Harry may eat two unicorns, 
And bison with its antlered horns!” 


“O Harry!’’ exclaimed Ned. “Are you going 


Must have!”’ 

‘‘Read mine, pleath,” lisped little Beatrix, who 

was getting impatient ; and Ned read slowly: 
“A good fat hen and little chicks 
Are here for little Beatrix.” 

This pleased the little girl so much that she ate 
up a tiny chick at once, and smacked her lips 
and said it was ‘“‘so good!” 

“Read mine, Ned,” said Annie. 

“ Amie shall have within her dish 
A whale and several kinds of fish!” 

“Well,” said Ned, as he handed Annie’s 
thyme back to her, “fine appetites must run in 
the family. You and Harry are greedy!” 

“‘Here is my paper; read it, Ned,” said John 
‘Wynne. 


“An elephant for Johnny's feast, 
‘And lion, too, the royal beast!” 


“You are a savage, John,” said Ned; but little 
Sue Wynne thought it was time to read hers, 
and Ned leaned over the little girl and read: 


“Some kittens big enough to mew 
We give to pretty little Sue.” 


Then came May Irwin’s: 


“And May shall have a waddling goose, 
A reindeer and Canadian moose.’ 


The last was for Frank Evans: 


“A tall greyhound, so long and lank, 
And Bengal tiger are for Frank.” 


devoured the aniinals! 
‘very glad to eat such crow, and they went home 
| declaring nothing was quite so delightful as an 
animal tea. J. ZITELLA COCKE. 





to eat horns and all? What an appetite you; 


Then there was a merry party; and how they ; 
Ned Taylor said he was | 


And said, “Pray permit me to offer my brush!” 
While the rooster, who’d run all the way from his 
home, 
Said, “Kindly allow me to lend you my comb!” 
Hurrah! hurrah! the deed is done, 
The tangles straightened one by one. 















And the lion’s cheeks glowed 
with a happy flush 
As he thanked his 
friends for their 
comb and brush, 

e 


Carolyn Wells. 








NUTS TO CRACK. 
7 


RIDDLE. 
I am all yours, belong to none but you, 
And yet your eve! end will use me 
More than yourself; ’tis strange, but true. 
You'd rather lose your life than lose me, 
Yet in each letter that you write 
You send me off, quite out of sight. 


2. 
CHARADE. 


Last and first a place for yourself 
Among life’s helpers, my dear; 

And like this luminous landscape, my whole, 
Have your record white and clear. 


3. 


BURIED GEM8 AND PRECIOUS STONES. 
In each of the following sentences will be 
found the reversed name of & well-Known gem 


| Or precious stone: 


Every burnt child dreads the fire. 
Down the street a gaily dressed procession was 
marching. 
Do tell'a portion of the story now! 
Ona similar occasion he varied the performance. 
Eliza pottered around amongst her flowers and 
was hapry. 
uite often ragged clothes cover a warm heart. 
‘he teacher gently but firmly rebuked him. 
The little bird piped a Joytur lay. 
She called for a maid. ‘No maid appeared. 
No truth ever in the world! La! Remember 
George Washington. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Crossing, fields, child, under, tree, nobody, 
fearing, child, lost, hastened, steps, nearer, babe, 
stout, ‘healthy, state, starvation, expected, con- 
siderable, tramping, jeaves, one, rubbing, heigho, 
family, youngster, toward, woods, concealed, 
trees, cabin, doorway, motherly. woman, smiled, 
leisurely, infant, vanished, time, toddler, curb, 
imagination. 

2. Borrow, morrow, sorrow; trying one 
drying: weeding, feeding, heeding; Polly, jolly, 
folly; bDiding, hiding, riding; waking, taking, rak- 
ings railing, failing. hailing; tattered, mattered, 
battered; curious, furious, Airious. 

3. Bull (animal, Irish, papal), let, tin, bullet in, 
bulletin. 

4. Wo)e, sh(o)e, h(oye. 

5. Bay. 6. 1. Perfume. 2. Homespun. 
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year is Sannikoff Land, lying north of the New 
Siberia Islands, about 300 miles from the nearest 
point on the Siberian coast. A Norwegian party | 
will try to reach the place in 1901 from the mouth 
of the Lena River, where they propose to spend 
next winter. The coming summer will be con- 
sumed in fixing the camp on the Lena, 
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“JANICE MEREDITH” £ 
ALL $150 Books 99 


extra. Address, 


Rector Street*Book Store Co., 
New York City. 
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; sea “ Perfection’? Revolver. 


: Even though no real danger makes it neces- 
sary to use it the sense of security it affords 
») 
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For valuable pointers in perfect painting, 
peepee: Paintin, mend for our book—free 
‘Oall paint users, It tells how and when to 
us0 paint, the right combination of colors, 
and many other practical suggestions. Every 
house proud person should have it. 
Liberal inducement and agency to dealers. 
JAMES E. PATTON COMPANY, 
218 Lake Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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'We Defy the World 


to produce as good a wheel as the Arlington & ak wood, 
Strictly high-grade, quality, material and construction 
unsurpassed. A marvel of’ bei 











is well worth the cost ~ 4.50. 
ahere! 's no other revolver made like it. The 
posts iti ve cylinder stop and the automatic 
2 jock make accidental dis- 





charge. impossibility. Made of all 
steel, no manead le iron. eight a0) and 12 
ounces. Length of barrel 2 and 3 inches. 
Light, artistic, perfect. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we'll sell 
vou direct at same price ($4.50), cash 
with order; but ask lim first, its handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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You can be 
an Electrician. 


If you cannot leave home and go to 
a technical school, you can do as 
thousands have done—become an 












Electrical Engineer by study at home, BLOSSOMS 
under our instructi Ve amis ” | A and 
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Electricity is only an infant—you ean 
grow up with it. 
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RLOEMFONTEIN OCCUPIED BY THE, 
Bririsu.—General Roberts’s army, after the 
surrender of General Cronje, marched upon 
Bloemfontein, the capital of the Free State. Its 
advance was opposed by a force of Boers, hastily 
concentrated, and there were several engagements 
on the way; but the Boers were both outnum- 
bered and outmanceuvred, and the country, being ; 
open most of the way, was not favorable to 
defence. General Roberts occupied Bloemfontein 
March 13th. The Boers fled northward, taking 
their guns with them. 


OVERTURES FOR PEACE.—On March 5th 
the presidents of the South African Republic 
and the Orange’ Free State sent a telegram to 
Lord Salisbury, expressing a desire for the 
reéstablishment of peace on the condition that 
the incontestable independence of both republics 
as sovereign international states be maintained, 
and that British subjects who had taken part 
with the Boers in the war be subjected to no 
penalty. They solemnly declared that the war 
was undertaken on their part solely to maintain 
the independence of the South African Republic, 
and with no purpose of undermining British 
authority in South Africa. At about the same 
time, the government of the South African 
Republic, through the consuls at Pretoria, asked 
the intervention or mediation of foreign powers 
to end the war. Lord Salisbury, March 11th, 
replied to the telegram, declaring that the attack 
of the two republics upon the British colonies 
was unprovoked, and that England was not now 
prepared to axsent to the independence either of 
the South African Republic or the Orange Free 
State. The government of the United States, 
through its embassy at London, communicated 
the request from Pretoria, and offered its friendly 
offices toward restoring peace, but the offer was 
declined. 


Tue Gotp STANDARD BILL passed the 
House of Representatives March 13th, and be- 
came law the next day by the signature of the 
President. The vote was 166 yeas to 120 nays, 
and was on party lines, except that nine Demo- 
erats voted with the Republicans for the bill. 


Tue Hay-PAUNCEFOTE CONVENTION for 


the abrogation of the “Clayton-Bulwer treaty” | © 


was reported to the Senate by the committee on 
foreign affairs March 9th, with an important 
amendment, which provides that the rules for 
the neutralization of the canal shall not apply 
to “‘measures which the United States may find 
it necessary to take for securing by its own 
forces the defence of the United States and the 
maintenance of public order.” 

CronJE at St. HELENA.— The Island of 
St. Helena, famous in history as the place where 
the British kept the great Napoleon as a state 
prisoner from October, 1815, to his death in May, 
1821, has been selected by the British military 
authorities as a place of confinement for General 
Cronje and other Boer prisoners until the end of 
the war. It lies in the South Atlantic, 1,200 
miles from the western coast of Africa, and 800 
miles from Ascension Island, the nearest land. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER PEOPLE.— 
Queen Victoria went to London on the 8th of 
March for a few days’ stay at Buckingham 
Palace, and her arrival was made the occasion of 
a popular demonstration of welcome and rejoicing. 
Moved perhaps by the special bravery shown by 
the Irish regiments in South Africa, the queen 
gave directions that the shamrock should be worn 
by the Irish regiments on St. Patrick’s day; and 
she has announced her purpose to make a visit to 
Ireland, for the first time since 1861. 

DEATH OF Ex-MINISTER PHELPs.— The 
Tlon. Edward J. Phelps, Kent professor of law 
at Yale University and minister to Great Britain 
from 1885 to 1889, died at New Haven March ‘th. 
Mr. Phelps was a native of Vermont, and a 
recognized leader of the bar of 
that state. He was a Demo- 
erat, which debarred him frum 
public office in the strongly 
. Republican state of Vermont, 
. / although he was the choice of 
. his party at different times for 
governor and senator. As min- 

} ister to Great Britain, he main- 
Eowano J. Prurs. tained the brilliant traditions of 
that office, and later he served as a member of 
the Bering Sea Commission. 





THE “LAFAYETTE DoLLAR.”— A little 
more than a year ago the school children of 


‘America were appealed to by the Lafayette mon- | 
ument committee to give their pennies toward | 
the erection at Paris of a monument to General ' 


Lafayette; and later, in furtherance of the move- 
ment, Congress ordered the coining of 50,000 
silver souvenir dollars. The dollars, stamped 
with the likenesses of Washington and Lafayette, 


have been coined ; and on the 3d of March Presi- | 
dent Loubet of France received Mr. Thompson, | 


secretary of the monument committee, who pre- 


‘and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. 
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sentet to him the first of the dollars coined. 
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“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
(Adv. 








WASHABLE HAIR INSOLE 


Won't hold moisture. Keeps feet 
clean and dry. Helps the cireu- 
lation, Cures Rheumatism, Cal- 
lous, “Tender and Fersplring 
Feet, Prevents jar In walking. 
pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe. 
WILEY & SON CO., Box B, Hartford, Conn. 


ou STAMMER 


YOU 
Write at once for our new 200-page 


book, The Origin and Treatment of 


Geo, Andrew Lewis. 


Children’s Food 


It may seem a far cry from the 
waving wheat fields of the great 
northwest to your children, but 
the wheat grown there is richest in 
real food elements, and they will 
thrive better and grow stronger on 
it than on any other cereal. 


Cream of 
Wheat | 


is the best preparation of wheat made. 
It contains literally, the cream of the 
wheat, hence its name. 

When purchasing, ask your grocer to show 
you our gravures of north-western scenery. 
Very fine works of art, nothing cheap, and no 
advertising card attached. , 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 






















reque: 


KREMENTZ & CO., & 
33 Chestaut St., Newark, N.J. 





Pears’ 


Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 


Pears’ shaving soap is the 


<| best in all the world. 
| 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 











in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 

5 up. Wash Suits, $4 up. 

Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 
Bicycle Suits, $5. Bicycle Ski 0. 


Tailor-made 
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119 and 121 West 23d Street, Rew York. 





Stockings, famous for their 
durability, perfect fit and fast 
colors, heretofore made in Boys’ 


and Men’s Half Hose, are now made for 


This shows the little 
box, dainty and 
attractive, that 
contains three 
pairs. Sent 
post-paid 

for $1.00, 

if your 

dealer 

doesn't 

have 

them. 


A fine gage 
ribbed _ stocking, 


CHILDREN. 


Sizes, 
5 to 9%. 


LITTLE 
COON 
LABEL 

on every 
stocking. 

» Shawknit 
on the toe. 


with French feet, reinforced knee, heel and ankle ; also double sole. Equal to the best imported, and more 


durable. Dyed in our famous ‘'Snow-black."” 35c. a 
Catalogue Free... 


pair; 3 pairs, $1.00. Sent post-paid or from dealers. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 

















TOILET SOAP 


p Bree times a day andevery day inthe year 


ITS RICH, CREAMLIKE LATHER 


cannot be surpassed for 


Softening and Beautifying 





THE SKIN. 
Sample Cake mai 2 cents. 
Full-Sized Cake ‘15 cents. 





Address Dept. ¥, THE J. B, WILLIAMS CO., 


BICYCLES 


High in the Estimation of 

the Wheeling Public. 

Fair dealing—firm, fair prices— 
a strenuous effort for the best in 
construction have made the pres- 
ent demand for the Crescent. 
There is no dissatisfaction among 
Crescent riders. 

Send for Crescent Catalogue. 

e 

A familiar wheel with bicycle- 
riders in every part of the United 
States is the Sterling Bicycle. 
“Built like a Watch.” 

It has become so within a 
shorter space of time than any 
other wheel, because only the 
very best material enters into its 
construction, much of which is 
made specially to meet the re- 
quirements of critical customers. 


Send for Sterling Catalogue. 


: AMERICAN BICYCLE co., 
‘WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT., 
501 Wells B8t., Chicago, Tl. 

Eastern Office: 36 Warren 8t., N. ¥. ; 
















First Hand 


Deal with the makers direct and secure 
andsome, staunchly built, latest style car- 
yes and high-grade harness, with only 
one moderate profit added to the cost of 
Dealer’s Profits Cut Off. 

‘atalogue will help you to choose 
t and fullest assortment of 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. sia 

Tw Sixteen pages are often given to sul 
“arigorbin'a single heskly issue of the paper, "All 
additional es over cigt t—which is the number 

ven for $1.76—are & to the subscribers from 
*Babseripth any tim 
8 ripttons can commence at any 1e 
Ney sing tho year 


for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

Money Loni ecte to thin ofticer We do not eauect 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ions. 


+ Payment for The Companton, when sent by mall, 
Bhould. be made in'& Post-office  Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROOURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All 

re yeauired to register letters whenever 
1O 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sent 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what 18 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your namo on Our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which ! 


your paper fg sent, Your name canuot be found on 
ee books eer’ this is done. 
jaution inst ing mon atrangers 
Corp Tenew sabecriplons, Renowals of subscriptions 
to The Companion py the Payment of money 
strangers should not made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
901 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GouT. ° 


VERY one is familiar with the gouty 
English squire of Nterature, with 

his bandaged foot, his choleric 
temper, his red face, and 
his gluttonous, bibulous 
habits. This Is a type 
which, in these days of 
more hygienic living and 
a@ better Knowledge of 
the causes of disease, is 






almost unknown in our country and is dying out ; 


in England. Yet gout remains, to torment not 


only the high liver, but also the man who calls | 


himself temperate, yet whose diet and mode of 
life are injudicious. 

A “fit of the gout” usually makes its first 
appearance rather suddenly and unexpectedly. 
The future gouty patient may have little twinges 
in the joints occasionally, and may be subject to 
catarrhal troubles, but otherwise he is often in 
apparent health. He is wakened in the night or 
early morning with a sharp pain in one of the big 
toes, ana inspection shows the joint swollen, red, 
hot and exceedingly painful. The pain diminishes 


during the day, but returns at night with redoubled ! 


energy. After two or three nights of misery and 
days of alternate hope and despair, the pain 
gradually becomes less acute, and by the end of 
@ week or ten days the attack is over. - 

lf this warning is heeded, and the diet and mode 
of living are radically changed, it may be that the 
first attack will be the only one; but if the old 
way !s continued, there will come another attack in 
@ year or two, and then another and another, until 
two or three occur every year. Finally the kidneys 
or the stomach or the brain or the heart will be 
implicated, and the fatal attack will come. 

The ball of the great toe is the joint most 
frequently affected, but the fingers, ank!es, knees, 
wrists, elbows, or in fact any of the joints, may: 
suffer. 

Gout is believed to be caused by an excessive 
formation of uric acid in the body. This uric acid 
combines with sodium tn the blood, and the salt so 
formed—sodium biurate—is deposited in the joints 
in the form of a mortar-like layer. This substance 
may also be deposited in the parts around the 
joint, causing swelling and deformity. Sometimes, 
when treatment is begun early and faithfully fol- 
lowed, these deposits may be reabsorbed, but 
more commonly a gouty finger remains enlarged, 
and even grows larger as the years go by. 

Gout is a disease of middle and advanced life, 
and affects men more often than women. It is 
believed that heredity plays an important part in 
its production, but the main cause is undoubtedly 
an unhygienic mode of living, especially errors 
in diet. The treatment of gout is dependent 
upon its causation, and the two will therefore be 
discussed together in a subsequent article. 


— 


LOOKING AFTER ITS SOLDIERS. 


A young army officer, who has seen service on 
the Arizona plains and on the Maine coast, and 
who is now in Cuba, tells two stories out of his 
own experience, to show the accuracy witn which 
the War Department follows the movements of 
officers. 

“I was with a small scouting party in Arizona,” 
he says, “and after two weeks in the desert my 
squad came to the railroad near a small station. 
‘Within ten minutes a dispatch from Washington 
was brought to me by the station agent. It asked 
if I wished to be transferred to one of the two new 
artillery regiments then forming. 

“I answered by telegraph that I should be glad 
to enter either of them. Then we set off again 
across the desert. 


“It was six days later when we again struck the ! 


railroad, this time eighty miles from the point at 
which we had previously crossed it. But my reply 
from the department was awaiting me. It had 
been telegraphed to every station within two 
hundred miles. 

“A more striking instance of accuracy occurred 
after my transfer to the East. I was travelling 
home on leave, and as the regulations require, I 
had notified the department of the day, hour and 
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probable route of my journey. After I had been | Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
on the train for eight hours, at a small station the “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice." (Adv. 
| porter entered with a telegram, asking if any one = 


| of my name was present. On opening the dispatch, bi 7 
I found that it was from the adjutant-general's as 1 NS in a ¢ 
| office, ordering me on detached duty. SUR ee se 
isite de 


“Exactness of detall could not be carried mucli Shows 100 ex: 
















farther. The department knew the whereabouts [RB [LU [E of ae ail ¥ | 
of an insignificant second lieutenant, even when the iridescent a ¥ 
he was travelling on leave of absence.” OW 
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Some years ago, in The Companion, Mr. Holman | yew ENGLAND WATCH CC 
D. Waldron told a thrilling story of a railroad 
| employé’s ride on the outside of a vestibuled train. 

| Now the Cincinnati Enquirer details an equally | 
| Unpleasant experience endured by a business 
; man named Moore, while on his way home from 

Washington. 


Just at daybreak the train made a brief stop 
about forty miles this side of Hinton, West Vir- 









37-39 Maidzn Lane, N. Y. City. 
149 State St., Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


“HEAR IT SNAP” 


This is the trade-mark of the genuine and 
only real Ball and Socket Fastener. 
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is printed in diamonc Nothing short of flying equals the pleasure of 

d | ginia. Moore had been unable to sleep for several It is printed in diamond - iding a T 2 Bic hi icel: 
fae and he arose, slipped on his trousers and » shaped design on HEAR IT SNAP! Hiding a a ik ee 5 “0D oneal pig tort 
i shoes and stepped out on the platform, to look varr cand GE baste a put in motion, it glides on with scarcely an effort 
around. Just then the train started slowly. every card of fasteners. 


f the rider. 
Moore let the day coaches go by, intending to y: imitati ‘one’ b . be 
| get on one of the sleepers. The vestibule doors | Beware of imitations. None but the BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS, $75; ROADSTER, $40; 
!on all of them were closed, leaving only a few ** Hear It Snap” kind will HOLD. LIGHT ROADS? $50; RACER, $60. 
| Inches of the lower step protruding. He grabbed If your dealer hasn't the genu Tribune Catalogue Free. 
‘the handle of the vestibule door of the last car his name with yours anda 













with his right hand, and (step pa. on te narrow we will 9 nd you mple o | AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 
and tell you whe | 
i “im & fow moments the train was going at the }) _ send 6 cents f FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT., Chioago, Ill 






rate of forty miles an hour, and Moore’s position 2 THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO 
became extremely dangerous. He yelled for help, PORTER BROS. & CO., Selling Agents, 
but the noise of the and the heavy plate-glass 68 Essex 8t., Boston. 78-80 Worth 8t., New 
windows in the vestibule door prevented his cries 
from being heard. 

With no hat, coat or shirt, attired only in his 
nightshirt and trousers, he soon suffered from 
cold. At length his hand became tired, and he 


began to feel alarmed. Og 
i ally he got hold of the door-handle with his 

left hand, and then struck the Plate glass with all 

his might with his right fist. His heavy Masonic | 


ring broke the window with a crash. He crawled 


in through the opening, and thanked God for his 
deliverance, (6) O d ee 


ANOTHER KIND. 


When Johnny Hobbs left his home up among the 
New Hampshire hills to visit his grandmother in | 
, Worcester, Massachusetts, he was cautioned by 
his mother that he would find things in the city 
strangely different from those at home. 


Johnny arrived in the early afternoon, and lon; 
before tea-time his grandmother, who lived mosi 
simply, told him to run out to the pantry and get | 
a bow! of milk which she had left there “for a | [ 
‘ hungry boy.” 

A moment later she followed him, and to her 
amazement beheld her grandson bravely at work | 
on a bow! of spearmint tea, which she had forget- | 
fully put in the place where she had told him to 
| find the milk. | 

“Why, child,” she cried, seizing the bow! from | 
poor Johnny, “don’t you know this isn’t milk?” 

“I—I knew it wasn’t like Hillbury milk,” stam- 
mered Johnny, with a final fp “but 1 thought 
maybe it was the kind folks had {n Worcester!” | 


Eastern Office: 48 Warren St., New York. 








Premium 


Hams 


are the best of 7% million Swift 
hams made ina year. Swift’s 
Premium Breakfast Bacon and 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard are the 
best of an equally large output. 
Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 






















SHOTT AND NOTT. 


The story of these gentlemen and their duel—a 
famous one formerly—is revived, and the tale is 
thus repeated: 


A duel was lately fought in Texas by Alexander 
Shott and John 8. Nott. Nott was shot, and Shott 
was not. In this case it is better to be Shott than 
Nott. There was a rumor that Nott was not shot, 
but Shott avows that he was not, which proves 
elther that the shot Shott shot at Nott was not 
shot, or that Nott was shot notwithstanding. 

It may be made to appear on trial that the shot 
Shott shot shot Nott, or, as accidents with firearms 
are frequent, it may be possible that the shot Shott 
shot. shot Shott himse , When the whole affair 
would resolve itself into its original element, and 
Shott would be shot and Nott would be not. 

We think, however, that the shot Shott shot shot, 
not Shott, but Nott!’ Anyway, it is hard to tell 
who was shot. 






I enclose you a picture of my baby, 
Mira Bennor Warner, and you can 
see what a plump child she I 
tried different foods and sterilized 
milk, and nothing agreed with her 
but Mellin’s Food. Baby is over 















D STATES OF ‘AMERICA. 
Mexico 
Cube. 
Conada 








a year old and has never been sick 
even when cutting her eight teeth. 
I feel so grateful for having the food 
to use that I wanted to send you 








Who Knows Them? 


Flags are the markers of history. As they 









one of baby’s pictures. I always 







OF A DIFFERENT FAMILY. call her a Mellin’s Food baby and || move so the world’s map changes. The 
£ Kivhiv seeamiucnd artotsdeey one § | battles of the flags compel the attention 
The society reporter of a daily paper had Bayetes eas ; $ | of all Christendom. Our new 






been detailed to procure the names of prominent 
persons in attendance at a performance of grand 
opera. 


ay, beg pardon, madam,” she said, approachin; 
one of the occupants of a private box, “but wil 
you oblige me“by giving me your name?” 

“Mrs, Archibald Jo Neeze,” replied the lady. 

“Pardon me,” rejoined the reporter. ‘I did not 
quite catch the lasf name.” | 

“Jo Neeze.” | 

“May I ask how you spell it?” 

“Certainly. J-o-n-e-s, Jo Neeze,” haughtily an- | 
swered the occupant of the box, and the reporter | 
retired to the foyer to fan herself, 


Mrs. Cuas. A. Warner, 


Putnam, Conn. 
Send for a free sample of 
Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 






i Game of Flags 


Shows the national standards—reproduced 
in colors—of the principal countries of the 
world, One of our most popular games— 
intensely interesting,played by any number. 
Sold by dealers; or sample game, prepaid 25c. 


a handsome booklet in colors 
We Send Free *, Doupon good for 100 
in part payment for sample game at your dealers. 


The Fireside Game Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio, 










GOING BY THE EYE. 


Unless one has some other sort of knowledge to 
contradict it, it is natural to accept the evidence San > 
of the eye. Therefore the answer which a teacher u > : 
recently received from her class of small children 7 mr x \ 
was not altogether surprising. ‘ eo 2 ES L® 


“Which is farther away,” she asked, “England | 
Easter suggests Distinguished by 


or the moon?” 1 
“England!” the children answered quickly. 
purity and sweetness 


england 2” she questioned. ‘What makes you 

think that?” n 

ie alse we can He the moon, and we cant see MI g of tone. 
ngland,” answered one of 1e St of 

cass. fe usic 








PERSONALLY CONCERNED. : terized by saggests the 
Two men were arguing upon the question of the ; E t 
and the discussion waxed earnest. s ey 
“Look here, Ferguson.” sald one of the two, at 
“Because,” replied the other, bringing his fist 
‘ down with emphasis, “I have just invested twelve ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Mr. Ferguson’s ar; ent, ij may be added, is 
not without force. ere are many other persons 


which in its turn 
need of a general and immediate spelling reform, 
last, “why are you so bitter in your opposition to oO 
t reforming the language?” 3 BP rgan 
dollars in a new dictionary!” n 
ready to back it up on the same ground. 


A FAVORITE good wish in Ireland used to be: 
“May you live to eat the hen that scratches over 
your grave.” 
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Boston, Mass., April 5, 


SARAH BELLS 
LEGACY 


Frances Bent Dillingham 


the city from Dayville, 





Miss Bean. She was 
the woman with whom I had lived since my 
orphaned childhood, and Miss Crossley was 
her second cousin and nearest relative. 

Presently Miss Crossley spoke with a note 
of genuine desire. “I don’t see why she 
didn’t leave you something, dear. I was never 
8o very intimate with her, you know.” 

I aroused myself. I knew that she referred 
to Miss Bean’s will, which the village lawyer 


had read to us a few days before—a will drawn | 


up some years ago, in which Miss Amanda 
Bean left all her property to Miss Susanna 
Crossley. 


“Oh no!” I said, shaking my head and, 


smiling at her. “I’m not a relative, and I 
can make my own way in the world now, 
thanks to you.” 

For it was due to Miss Crossley that she and 
I were now associate teachers in the same 
school in the city, I in my first year of teaching, 
she in her twenty-first. After a visit to Miss 
Bean some years befure, Miss Crossley had 
helped me to a student’s place in this semi- 
nary, where I had worked my way through. 

“You know my home is always yours, dear, 
and when you want help you know where to 
come,” she went on, with a pretty and readily 
acquired air of munificence ; for she was pleased 
with this legacy. To hear her one would have 
imagined that it was a large fortune. In 
reality, it produced an annuity a little more 


than Miss Croasley’s present salary, with the | 


Bean house and grounds in addition. 
I knew she meant every word of her kind 
offer. “You mustn’t make too many prom 


ises,’’ I warned her, still smiling. But I did , 
with his card in my hand, wondering if I had 


for a second wonder why Miss Kean had made 
no mention of me in her will. Of course I did 
not want the property. Miss Crossley was 


older than I and needed it much more; but | 


I should have liked from Miss Bean the gift 
of a book or a picture, or a bit of silver, to show 
that she loved and remembered me. 

We arrived at the seminary dressed in black, 
which for me, and I think for gentle Miss 
Crossley, was the outward sign of sincere 
grief. 

The school was larger and more prosperous 
than when I was a student there, but I did 
not like it half so well. Mrs. Fairburn, the 
former principal, whose presence had been a 
benediction, had sold out to a more business- 


like but less noble woman. I was happy in| 


my work, and knew, from the grudging praise 
bestowed, that I gave satisfaction; but I 
sometimes wondered if the aggressive principal 
appreciated Miss Crossley’s high-bred, old- 
fashioned charm. 

It was a few days after our return, and I 
‘was on my way to my recitation-room when 
one of the maids touched me on the arm. 

“There’s a gentleman wants to see you in 
the reception-room, Miss Bell.” 

“J will be there in a moment,” I answered, 


after the funeral of | 





I sat side by side in| 
the train returning to | 





ISS CROSSLEY and' passing on to my recitation and giving out | 


written questions to occupy the girls during | 


my absence. 

A gentleman was awaiting me in the small 
reception-room. He was a man of professional 
ap} , and wore eye-glasses. 

“Miss Sarah Bell 2” he asked, bowing. 
ward of Miss Amanda Bean?” 

“J lived with Miss Bean from the time I 
was thirteen years old,’’ I answered, bowing 
in turn, and we sat down facing one another. 

“I have been abroad and did not hear of 
Miss Bean’s death until to-day. I wish to 
inform you that Miss Bean made a will, a 
later one than that drawn up by Mr. Wilton, 
of Dayville, and it is in my possession. With 
the exception of twenty-five dollars, she leaves 
all her property to Miss Sarah Bell.” 

“Oh!” I cried, on the impulse of the moment, 
“I don’t want it!” 

He smiled. “A very singular state of affairs, 
Miss Bell.” 

“But her cousin—” I began. “I beg your 
pardon!’ I realized that I was about to tell 
too much to a stranger. “Are you sure this 
later one is legal?” 

He looked annoyed. “I drew it up, Miss 
Bell. I have always had a reputation for—” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon !’’ I repeated hastily. 
“But it is so unexpected — it was very good of 
Miss Bean!” 

I paused, lost in my thoughts. 

The lawyer had risen. “If you will come 
to my office, I think we can arrange the pre- 
Jiminaries much better than here. When could 
you come ?’’ 

“Why, I don’t know,” I said, dully. 
in the morning.” 

“How would to-morrow at three do?” 

“T could come then,’’ I answered. 

“Here is my card. The cars go directly by 
my Office.” He bowed himself out. I stood 


“A 


“Not 


appeared utterly witless during the interview. 

But by the time I had again reached my 
recitation-room, I had risen above self-con- 
sciousness, and was thinking of Miss Crossley. 
How much more she needed the money than 
I! And she was so proud! And I feared, 


although we had never spoken of it, that her | 


position here was precarious. 

After lunch that day Miss Crossley came to 
me and slipped her hand through my arm. 

“I wish you would come to my room for a 
moment,”’ she whispered. There was an air 
of suppressed excitement about her; a bright 
red spot burned on either cheek. 

‘When we came to her small, 
she opened conversation at once. 


neat room, 


“My dear, | 


perhaps you thought I was almost too willing | 


to take that annuity of Miss Bean’s.”’ 

“Why, no!” I cried, guiltily. 

“But you see I knew that my position here 
was in danger. I have known it for some 
time, and I felt that there might be a little 


, delay—a slight difficulty, perhaps—about get- 


ting a new one. There are so many younger 
teachers in the market. So it seemed like a 
godsend, this little help.” 

I sat mute and embarrassed. Miss Crossley 
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“WON'T YOU COME UP AND REST?” 


paused and smoothed her dress abstractedly destroying the document at an open grate fire 
with her finger. or gas-jet, or, if there were no fire or light in 


“So now, I do not mind telling you that the 
stroke has fallen.’”’ She louked up with a poor 
effort at a smile. ‘Miss Smithson has decided 
that she will not need my services next year.” | 
She laughed uncertainly. 

I sat down on the ottoman at her feet and 
buried my face in her lap. ‘“O Miss Crossley, 
I’m so sorry!” 

“Why, my dear, you are making too much | 


the office, tearing it into a thousand bits. 

But as I was on my way through the 
hall, in hat and jacket, Miss ee, came 
breathlessly up behind. 

“Just a minute, my dear, a minute!” She 
was very white. 
| I turned and put my arm about her. She 
led me into the first vacant recitation-room. 

“I received a letter this morning from my 


of it!” I realized that it did seem so to her. ‘lawyer, Mr. Wilton,” she caught her breath, 
“Of course, I love teaching. It does seem) ‘and he says that there has been a mistake— 
heaven’s own work, training and developing there was a later will of Miss Bean, leaving a 
younger minds. But it is not so bad. I shall | small gift of twenty-five dollars to me and 








put my name in the Agency, and then you 
know meantime I can feel independent—quite 
independent. In fact, I may take a little 
vacation. 


“You have no idea,” she went on, while I, 


did not lift my head, “what a load it takes 
from my mind. You see, though I have 
taught all my life, I have been able to lay 
practically nothing aside. The few investments 
I have made have turned out poorly. I might 
feel down-hearted if it weren’t for this legacy.” 

A bell clanged through the hall. I sprang 
up. “I must go!” I said, hastily. ‘I think 
Miss Smithson is abominable! I shall tell her 
80, too!” 

“My dear, you will do no such thing! I 


only told you this because I wanted you to) 
understand why I seemed selfish; but you | 
She shook her’ 


know what’s mine’s yours.” 
head and laughed as I went miserably out of 


| the room. 


I was very busy that afternoon, and seemed 
unable to think things out to a sensible and 
definite conclusion. 
planned an explosive, but highly effective, 
speech to Miss Smithson; the next, I had 
decided to go to the lawyer's, get possession | 
of the new will and destroy it. 

The next morning an opportunity for carry- 
ing out one of my plans presented itself. 
Smithson called me into her study, and after 
much roundabout explanation, revealed to me 
the fact that Miss Crossley had resigned her 
position for the next year. Then—amazing 
effrontery !—she offered the place to me. 

“We should pay you more than you are | 
getting, and if the department increases, we 


could advance you over Miss Crossley’s salary.” | 


Here was my opportunity, but alas! I made 
no lofty speech. “Miss Smithson,” I said, 
drawing myself up, “of course I couldn’t— 
it would be impossible—for me to take the | 
position you offer me. I think I must—I shall : 
present my own resignation at the end of the | 


school year. I could not keep a position ina | 
seminary—an institution where so uncertain ; 


an element enters into the teacher’s tenure.” 

I was rather proud of these last words ; they | 
were the only part of my prepared speech that | 
I remembered. I left the room, quivering with 
indignation. 

At lunch-time I noticed that Miss Crossley 
did not appear. But I would not go to see her 


until I had been to my lawyer’s, and in some , 
way or other silenced that will. I saw myself, 


‘At one moment I had , 


Miss | 


' everything else to you! I congratulate you, 
my dear!”? She put both arms about me and 
kissed me bravely. “You know I am glad, 
| dear, don’t you? In spite of what I said 
yesterday ?”” 

“Of course!” I cried. “But I don’t want 
the old money! A later will doesn't make 
any difference to us, Miss Crossley, it really 
doesn’t! The first was the one, you know.” 

Firm lines came into Miss Crossley’s face. 
|“Mfy dear, don’t be foolish! The money is 
yours. It makes all the difference in the 
| world. I have nothing whatever to do with it. 
; You are the heiress.” She laughed a little. 
\“I shall get along nicely. I was depressed 
| yesterday. I shall soon get another, probably 
a better position, and I sha’n’t need a cent of 
it, unless I wanted to put on a little extra style, 
which wouldn't be appropriate for me any way ; 
and you know Miss Bean didn’t quite forget 
|me.” She nodded and smiled at me, but it 
was too pathetic. 

“But that’s a mere bagatelle!” I cried. 
“Well, there’s one thing. What’s mine’s 
yours, and my home is always yours, and 
when you want help you know where to 
come.” 

“Yes, indeed!” she responded brightly ; but 
there came a look into her eyes which I knew 
well. Miss Crossley seldom insisted on her own 
way, but when she did she was unchanging ; 
and she was proud, so proud, for a gentle 
person! 

There was neither grate fire nor gas-jet at 
the. lawyer’s, and he was so matter-of-fact that 
| I became more practical, although not less 
| determined, in my plans to help Miss Crossley. 
But the days wore on, and I seemed unable 
even to proffer aid. Offers of positions had 
come to me, but I would not settle on a place 
| until I knew definitely of Miss Crossley’s 
future. No position had been offered her. At 
‘ast school closed, and Miss Crossley would 
consent to accept my kind invitation and come 
to Dayville for the summer. 

I shall never forget my sensations as we 
| drove to the Bean house that first night. To 
think that I was mistress of the fine old house 
was like a fairy-tale, and I could not help but 
enjoy it, despite Miss Crossley by my side. 
Dayville was much changed since my child- 
hood. It had grown to a flourishing town, 
and Miss Bean’s house was not, as it had 
once been, on the outskirts. There were 
other houses about which, for all their modern 
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architecture, could not attain the dignity of the | But I think you will see how well it is adapted 


old place. 

I had not spoken to Miss Crossley of my 
resignation of my position at the seminary. But 
one day, after we had been in Dayville about a 


for a school.” 

I was more and more impressed with this idea 
as I talked. 

“T always prefer small home schools,” said 


week, our little maid brought from the post-office | the gentleman. 


a letter. Miss Crossley took it from her with a | 


As we entered the front door, Miss Crossley 


sudden glad light in her eyes. It had the big; was coming down the stairs. She bowed and 
mark of the Teacher’s Agency in the corner. | smiled at the lady, shook hands with her, in 


She had torn it half-way across before she 
stopped and looked at it more closely. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon!’’ she cried. ‘It’s 


her charming way, and was introduced to the 
gentleman. Then I said, breathlessly: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Andrews came in to look the 


yours. I thought it was for me. I only noticed | school over. Of course they understand that we 


the stamp.’” 


| are not ready now, but that we are just about to 


I took the letter. I could keep my secret no | issue our prospectus. We shall not put in the 


longer. ‘‘Yes,” I said. “I registered at the 


desks and extra beds until later, but they can 


Agency. I didn’t tell you I resigned my posi-| see our general plan.” I tried to speak easily, 


tion.” 
“Sarah!” asked Miss Crossley, in a quick. 
voice that made me look up. “What did you 
resign for?” 
“Because I wanted to do it,” I answered, 
rather rudely. “Because I didn’t like Miss 
Smithson’s ways.” 


but my eyes were fixed on Miss Crossley. 
“Yes?” said my future principal, with rising 
inflection and smiling sweetly, but vaguely. 
“This,” I explained, throwing open Miss 
Bean’s long, old-fashioned parlor, ‘‘will be the 
principal schoolroom, and the little hall for our 
concerts. This,” opening the door into the 


“Because you were offered my place and | sitting-room, “will be the parlor or reception- 


wouldn’t take it. I understand now. 
a very good girl, Sarah.” 

Then she rose and went out of the room, 
leaving me with my letter. The offer from the 
Agency was an exceptionally fine one. I should 
have liked to accept it, but how could I leave 
Miss Crossley? She had but a mere pittance 
laid by. She might get a few private pupils, 
but it was uncertain, with so many college 
graduates pouring out into the world. I was 
surprised that J should have received so excellent 
an offer. But what good could come to Miss | 
Crossley if I refused this position? I should 


You are 


Toom. We shall keep all the old-fashioned 
furniture, as far as possible. We havea fondness 
for old things, and these are genuine.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” cried Mrs. Andrews. 
“Don’t change them! They are a perfect edu- 
cation in themselves!” 

I had no idea the place was 80 well equipped 
for a private school. Each door I opened 
revealed to me new wealth, and I grew so 
eloquent descanting on the advantages of the 
prospective school that even Miss Crossley was 
infected, and said once, in a half-frightened 
voice: “We shall have the attic fitted up as 





have all the more money to share with her if I | 
took it. For share I would, I told myself. The! 
annuity of Miss Bean was just 
about enough to support one 
person of moderate tastes in 
comfort; two would have 
found it difficult to maintain 
themselves upon it. 

I went out on the front 
piazza with the letter in my 
hand. How many refined, 
once independent, women 
might find themselves in Miss 
Crossley’s position? How 
could I help her? The tears 
came into fny eyes. I winked 
them away and stared per- 
plexed into space. Then my 
gaze concentrated itself on the 
gate, and I saw that two 
bicyclists were standing there. 
They were a lady and gentle 
man, evidently middle-aged people. 
The gentleman rested his bicycle 
against the gate-post and came 
up the path. I rose and went 
down the steps to meet him. 


“Won’t you come up and rest ?”” 
I asked, hospitably. “It is so 
very warm!” 


“Thank you,” he said, and he 
turned back toward the lady. 
“My wife is rather tired; I think 
she might like to rest.” 

They came up on the piazza and sat down in | 
the rocking-chairs. I sent for some milk and 
fresh cake. They chatted about the roads and 
weather for a moment; then the lady asked: , 
“Can you tell me the shortest route to Wilton ?”’ 

“Tt’s almost ten miles by the shortest way,” 
I answered. 

“Do you know anything about the Hillside 
School there?” she went on. “We are planning 
to send my daughter to boarding-school in the 
fall, and I had heard of Hillside and thought I 
would look it up.’’ 

Suddenly an inspiration from heaven came 
tome! “I have never heard of the Hillside 
School; but if you are looking for a school for 
your daughter, how would this do?” 

“Ob, I beg your pardon!” said the lady, | 
laughing. “I didn’t know this was a school.” 

“It isn’t,” I answered. “Not yet; but it will 
be in the fall. We shall have our prospectus 
out very soon.” 

“It’s a delightful location,” said the gentleman, 
gallantly. 

“Yes, indeed, it is!’ I responded with enthu- 
siasm. “I know of no healthier region about 
here. We have many trains to the city every 
day. We shall have music and language 
teachers from there. 1 have been a teacher 
at Miss Smithson’s, formerly Mrs. Fairburn’s, ; 
school.”” 

“Mrs, Fairburn’s!” cried the lady. “Why, 
I know Mrs. Fairburn! I felt so sorry when 
she sold out. I should have liked to have Janet 
go there.” 

“Miss Crossley will be the principal here,” I 
went on. “She was also a teacher at Mrs. 
Fairburn’s for many years.” 

“T know Miss Crossley, too!” the lady 
exclaimed. ‘I wondered why she didn’t take 


@ gymnasium.”’ 
I showed them all over the house. At last 












Miss Crossley took the address of our visitors 
and I saw them off at the gate, promising to 
send them the prospectus soon, and hoping that 
their daughter would decide to come io us. 
They did not go toward the Hillside School. 

“But, my dear!” said Miss Crossley, when I 
came into the house a little later. She looked as 
if she had been crying. “Is it quite safe?” 

“Safe isn’t the word for it, Miss Crossley!" 
I answered triumphantly. “It’s certainly and 
everlastingly established. Now you can carry out 
all your beautiful educational schemes. There’s 
mademoiselle’s little sister, whose accent is per- 
fect; she'll be delighted to teach for a home and 
a small consideration. And Herr Weisen will 
come up from the city for music, and I know of 
four girls who vowed they’d never go back to 
Miss Smithson’s. The people about here will 
send day scholars. O Miss Crossley!” I fairly 
shrieked. “Why didn’t you think of it before?” 

“Why, I don’t know, dear!” Miss Crossley 
smiled, half-doubtfully. 

“But that gymnasium was an inspiration!” 
I went on. “I didn’t believe you had it in you. 
Now you must use your wonderful mind in 
getting up so fine a prospectus that all the girls 
will be dying to come here.” 

Miss Crossley laughed outright now, as she 
had not done for months. 

“I'll do my best,” she said; then sobered. 
“Indeed, dear, I will do everything I can to help 
you, for it’s a great risk for you, and we want 
to succeed.’’ 

“Succeed!” I cried. “You don’t suppose 
providence throws chances like this straight at 
people’s heads, if they’re not meant to succeed ? 
Of course we shall succeed !” 

And we did; for I have usually found that 
providence supports its suggestions, if one is 


the school when Mrs. Fairburn left. I should | only ready to carry them out. 


have sent Janet there then. Miss Crossley has | 
such a perfect manner! Is she here? Can I 
see her??’ 

“Certainly. Won’t you walk in and look the 
school over? Of course it is only arranged as 
a private house now; we shall not make the: 
necessary changes until late in the summer. 
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A WomaAn’s REASon.—A lady who was very 
much fatigued with the responsibilities of her 
home and family, yielded to the insistence of a 
friend and went away from home for a rest of 
three days, but at the end of that time, being still 


| 
“Is every one well?” 
Her husband promptly replied: “Yes. Why ?”” 
She was in a household where late hours were 
| the rule, 80 she sat up till midnight, and then 
i ‘ 
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earnestly solicited to stay, she telegraphed home: | went to a telegraph station near-by, and sent this 


truly feminine : “Because.” 


It was “collect” and it reached the gentleman 
at two a. m., and acted as a restraint upon future 
telegraphic witticisms on his part. 





ITHIN two or three years prairie-dogs 
, have multiplied to such an extent in 
1 northern Texas, and particularly in 
that portion of the state known as the Panhandle, 
| that they bid fair to become as great a scourge as 
the English rabbit in Australia. 

These interesting little creatures live, as is well 
known, in colonies or villages, raising “observa- 
tion mounds’’ and tunnelling the soil with their 
burrows. They subsist on the roots and blades 
of the gresses, and when very numerous, not 
only render the herd lands dangerous to ride 
over, but sometimes strip them bare. Their 
increase of late is believed to be due to the 
destruction by man of their natural enemies, 
the wolves, coyotes and rattlesnakes. 

By way of abating the nuisance, the Texas 
legislature, during its session of 1899, passed an 
act requiring that every owner of land shall 
exterminate the prairie-dogs infesting it, by any 
means that he can devise; and that it shall be 
unlawful, under penalty of a fine of one hundred 
dollars, for such owners of land to have prairie- 
dogs as tenants after August 1, 1900. 

As the numbers of these small rodents in 
northern Texas are roughly esti- 
mated, almost, if not quite, to equal 
the population of China, the task of 
destroying them by August 1, 1900, 





“TLL GET EVEN wiTH youl”? 


will be a formidable one; and ranch-owners and 
other landholders are beginning to discuss the 
relative merits of ferrets, poisons, explosives and 
flooding by water. At best, it will be an expen- 
sive as well as a pitiless species of warfare. 

| The most economical, as well as the most 
humorous, solution of the problem which has 
been devised thus far, is that hit upon by two 
boys or young men of eighteen or nineteen, of 
whom, for good reasons, I will here speak as 
Slim and Jim. Having inherited a tract of land, 
a small ranch owned by an uncle of Slim, who 
died during the autumn of 1898, they had been 
| led to take possession. 

The uncle had been a cattleman in a small 
way, and at the time of his death owned a small 
herd of steers. But between the time of his 
death and the arrival of Slim and Jim, a month 
later, the steers had mysteriously disappeared, 
together with almost everything else of value on 
the forlorn little ranch. One solitary cabin, from 
which even the window and door had been 
| stolen, remained on the “estate;” but the only 
: live stock upon it dwelt in four populous prairie- 

dog “towns.” 

It was really a somewhat serious matter for 

Slim and Jim, for they were poor boys, with 
no resources, either in pocket or at home in 
, Pennsylvania, upon which they could draw to 
\help them out. In fact, they had expended 
| almost their last dollar in journeying to Texas 
to enter on this legacy. Neighbors there were 
| none from whom they could obtain so much as 
|a meal, and they did not know what to do. 

They arrived at night, after a hard day’s tramp 
of nearly thirty miles, hither and thither, in 
search of the place; and not to put too fine a 
point on their adventure, they were literally 
compelled to “eat dog!’’? That is to say, they 
were driven by hunger to shoot and cook some 
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of those abounding prairie-dogs—and found them 


| very good eating, as have many hunters and 


Indian tribes. 

Jim, who was a high-school boy at home, had 
learned that these animals are not dogs; that 
the name “dog” as applied to them is quite a 
misnomer. This knowledge comforted then 
somewhat at the time, and led afterward to 
some odd results. 

“Don’t look so sick, Slim!” Jim said. “They 
are not really dogs. I saw a little village of 
them at the Philadelphia Zoo. Their name is 
Cynomys ludovicianus, or something like that, 
They are a kind of marmot, and they eat 
nothing but grass and roots. I guess they are 
@ good deal like squirrels—or more like a wood- 
chuck. There’s no dog about them.” 

But there is a great deal in a name, and that 
word “dog” disturbed Slim. ‘When we write 
home don’t, for mercy’s sake, let’s tell the folks 
that we have to live on dog and corn-cake!”’ said 
he. 

They spoke, in a letter, of trapping ‘Texas 
squirrels” for meat, and finding them good. 
One of Jim’s older brothers, who did business 
at a market at Chicago, was curious concerning 
“Texas squirrels,” and wrote to make inquiries 
concerning them. Ile wished to know what 
they were like, and whether they resembled gray 
squirrels; and later, when Jim had re 
plied vaguely, in a very general way, he 
wrote again, asking them to send him a 
pair of these squirrels in a box. 

This request was a poser for Slim and 
Jim; but at length they got around it by 
trapping and dressing four of the little 
animals, which were carefully packed in 
@ box and sent to the inquisitive brother 
by express from the nearest stage town 
In a letter accompanying the box, they 
explained that it was difficult for them te 
capture Texas squirrels alive, on account 
of their great activity, but that they hoped 
that the dressed squirrels, when fried or 
baked, would give satisfaction. 

They did. The month was November, 
and so the box, with its contents, arrived 
in good condition. ‘The brother first tried 
the flavor of the new “fried squirrel” 
himself, then gave two of them to one of 
his customers, who at once sent an order 
for more; and the result of the boys’ ruse 
was that Jim received a letter containing 
a standing offer of thirty cents a brace 
for Texas squirrels, until further notice. 

For two boys as poor as Slim and Jim, 
this was an attractive offer. 

“All right!” said Slim. 
him a car-load!”” 

“But, Slim!” said Jim. “Is it honest?” 

“Why, you say they are nearer squirrels 
than anything else!’’ reasoned Slim. 
“Yes, but folks call them ‘dogs,’ ” remarked 
Jim. 

“But if they are not dogs and are mostly 
squirrel, I don’t see that we are to blame for 
calling them so,” argued Slim. ‘What fool first 
called them dogs, I wonder ?”” ; 

“I don’t know!” said Jim. ‘Some ignorant 
immigrant, I suppose, because they make a noise 
like the bark of a little dog.” 

“Tt’s too bad that such ignorance should stand 
in the way of our making a little money!” 
exclaimed Slim, indignantly. Jim thought so, 
too. 
Still, they debated the question for some time 
before they could quite overcome their conscien- 
tious scruples. They were in pressing need of 
money to make a start, however, and at length, 
having come to the conclusion that squirrel is a 
More proper commercial name for Cynomys 
ludovicianus than “‘dog,’’ they began operations, 
trapping, dressing and shipping Texas squirrels 
to Chicago. 

At first they used box traps, then snares and 
“twitch-ups;” but afterward, when they had 
earned a little money, they invested in twenty 
dozen small rat-traps, which they set in the 
towns of the little rodents. Often they caught 
fifty or more a day, and were kept busy dressing 
them. A ranchman, living two miles away, 
was now hired to haul consignments to the 
nearest railway station; and so well were Texas 
squirrels liked in Chicago that in March the 
hard-working boys were fully occupied in catch- 
ing, preparing and sending off their game. 

Not to dwell further on the details of this 
commercial adventure on the part of Slim and 
Jim, it is enough to say that they probably 
would have made it a profitable and satisfactory 
business, had it not been for the malice of 4 
railroad employé, who wished to share in the 


“Let’s send 
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profits. This fellow, we will call him Maverick, ! 


had discovered that Texas squirrels and pmairie- 
dogs were the same animal, and surprised Slim 
and Jim by calling on them at their cabin one 
day, with a confidential smile on his face. 

“That is an uncommonly nice little game of 
yours,” said he. ‘I’ve been watching it go on 
for a month or two. I’ve been laughing to 
myself. ‘Texas squirrels!’ Rather cute, that! 
Good money in it, too!” 

“Well, what of it?” said Slim. 

“What of it? Oh, nothing. Only it wouldn’t 
be worth much if they found out the facts in 
Chicago.” 

“Well, what is that to you?” demanded Jim. 

“What is itto me? Why, I know a thing or 
two!” said Maverick, winking one eye. “I’m 
possessed of valuable information.” 

“Do you mean that you are here to get hush- 
Money out of us?” cried Slim. 

“Oh well, now, you needn’t call it that! But 
I thought that you would want to put it right 
with me,” said Maverick, still laughing. 

“How much would it take to ‘put it right’ with 
you, as you say?” asked Jim, irefully. 

“Oh, about fifty dollars, if you mean business,”’ 
said Maverick. 

Slim and Jim were indignant. With greater 
knowledge of the world, they might perhaps have 
been more inclined to strikea politic bargain with 
this troublesome fellow. But it was their first 
experience of such sordid guile; they felt insulted. 

“You are a blackmailer!” exclaimed Slim. 
“Get out of this cabin!” 







T is difficult to 
imagine what 


2 


possible use 
any one living in 
a sod house on a 
Kansas prairie 
have for a 





cou 
patent  fire-extin- 
guisher ; but none 
the less an adroit agent persuaded my aunt, 
Honor Sloan, to buy one and pay eight dollars 
for it. 

“The one and only thing you have to fear on 
your claim here,” said he, “is a prairie fire in 
grasshopper time; but with this extinguisher in 
your house, all you have to do is to stand in your 
doorway and turn the nozzle on any conflagration 
that may spring up. No fire can come within a 
hundred feet of you.” 

And Aunt Honor took it. The agent sold her 
three pounds of soda and a quart of sulphuric 
acid, enough to charge it fully three times. 

My aunt was a woman six feet tall, muscular 
and commanding ; she had a hoarse voice, keen 
gray eyes, and a nose that might frighten any- 
body —and did frighten most agents for patent 
things. We all of us had reason to be thankful 
that the agent for the fire-extinguisher had been 
made of sterner stuff than most of his predecessors. 

In addition to her indomitable and aggressive 
physical characteristics, my aunt had an un- 
daunted will, and after the fourth successive 
drought and the plagues of grasshoppers and hot 
winds and winters of blizzards, she decided that 
it would be enterprising to move. She was quite 
cheerful and undismayed in spirit. The neigh- 
boring farmers were disheartened. We often 


saw them standing in their doorways, looking | 


oat over the blighted prairie, or sitting on the 
steps, whittling listlessly—if they happened to 
have sticks to whittle; there wasn’t much lumber 
in our neighborhood. 

They all talked of moving away, but none 
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Maverick showed his teeth, in turn. “If you| boundary, the distance to the site of Guthrie 
go to being ugly about it,’ said he, “I’ll expose was about fourteen miles. 
| you!” “Easy at the start,” Aunt Honor kept saying 

Slim and Jim put him out-of-doors without | to my brother. “Keep an eye to holes. Don’t 
more ado. | break a tug. Steady loping does it, Miles. 

“Tl get even with you!’’ was Maverick’s \ Steady, steady, that’s the way.” 
| parting salutation; and he did so. On his next And steady loping did it. Only the men on 
| trip to Chicago he sold his ‘“‘valuable informa-' horseback passed us. Not a wagon led us all 
' tion” toa newspaper for a few dollars, and the | the way down to the Cimarron River. Most of 
enterprising journalists proceeded to concoct athe teams balked when they came to the river- 
sensation from it. The next morning an entire i bank, but our mules took the ford in fine style. 
column was devoted to poor Slim and Jim, ' The water and sand came to the wagon-bed, but 
under “‘scare-heads :’’ Aunt Honor snatched the whip from Miles and 
; swung it herself. Three cuts and a crack, and | 
, we went up the farther bank like a trolley-car on 
a frosty morning! 





TEXAS SQUIRRELS! 
Shrewd Panhandle Impostors! 
Some of Our People Have Been Eating Dog! ! 


Toothsome Canines from the Lone Star State!!!} Not much of Guthrie had arrived when our 
Big Money in Itt! | wagon rolled up ‘Capitol Avenue.” The stakes 
Other city papers made paragraphs of the | were driven for a few of the streets, and about 
| substance of it. The demand for Texas squirrel twenty horsemen were on the ground, looking 
ceased at once. ‘for corner lots. We could hear them driving 
The next day Jim’s Chicago brother counter- ; claim stakes all around us. | 
manded the standing order for squirrels by “Keep on up Capitol Avenue!’’ cried Aunt | 
| telegraph, and followed the telegram with a Honor. “The best part of a town is always on 
furious letter in which he declared that his! the high ground. Now I’m here, I mean to pick 
character as a business man had been damaged , my location.” 
by the trick. But seeing ten or twelve teams coming from 
Explanations and citations from noted author- | the other end of the town, we pulled up, and 
ities in natural history counted for nothing. | after a good look around, chose two corner lots | 
Nobody in Chicago would eat prairie-dog—not | at a point where a cross street had been indi-' 
even those who had been fondest of Texas cated. Miles drove our wagon upon one lot, 
squirrel! and Aunt Honor ran over to the other with her 


Yes, there is a great deal ina name. Never-' stakes and her hatchet. As I had just reached 
theless, they are not dogs! 





'my majority, we intended to preémpt two lots. 
Within ten minutes we had our stakes down ; 
and our names marked on them, ready for land- 3 
' office entry. Aunt Honor then had Miles split | 
those remaining four boards, with the saw, into 
sixteen strips, to serve as the frame of a “house” | 
on the lot opposite the one where the wagon 
stood, and on this frame we nailed the sheathing- 
paper. We now felt secure. Our house was 
twelve feet by ten, with the doorway opening 
on the avenue. As night came on, our small 
oil-stove could be seen burning, and our supper 
too. So it was no wonder | cooking within. 
that so many of our neigh- | By sunset every lot about us was taken by 
bors felt depressed ; and I | somebody ; but the wild scenes of hurry and | 
suppose it was because 'rush during the day were as nothing compared 
we had escaped the sad-| with what followed that night! By sundown 
ness that had come into | the slower ones had arrived, and were very sore | 
the lives of most of them, and! to find all the best lots taken. A particularly | 
because we had all managed to | bad crowd had come from Dodge City; and as 
maintain rugged health through they drove along the avenue, they denounced 
everything, that Aunt Honor, us all as “sooners,’’—that is, settlers who had 
in the face of a dark future, was unlawfully come in before the “strip’’ had been 
strong and hopeful. | formally opened,—and they all declared loudly ; 

At any rate, she decided to that our claims were worthless. 
start for Oklahoma. Yet when! Claim-jumping began on all sides, and soon 
we left the little sod house that | there was “jumping” by force. After dark, 
had been home to us for so many 
years, my aunt made no attempt 
to disguise the tears that ran 
down her cheeks. 

The patent fire - extinguisher 
and the four hundred feet of barbed-wire fence 
that had been around our truck-patch were among 
the heavier parts of our outfit, but my aunt 












{ 


‘ pretmption stakes were pulled up and others | 
driven in their places. ‘ | 
Angry and excited shouts of remonstrance , 
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were heard all around, then revolver-shots, and 
several times the report of carbines. Men and 
horses were running to and fro, some fleeing, 
others apparently pursuing. Just across from 
us, a man was shot and lay groaning. Aunt 
Honor and I kept close inside our house; I was 
greatly alarmed. 

About ten o’clock four men rushed our wagon 
off the lot which had been staked in my name 
and took possession. Miles was sitting in the 
wagon with his shotgun, but he dared not resist, 
for two of them “‘got the drop on him” with their 
revolvers. 

He stuck to the wagon, however, and kept hold 
of the mules. 

After a while Miles called out to us and I 
answered, but had hardly done so when three 
men approached, one of them exclaiming, “‘Here’s 
another sooner! Rush it!” 

Aunt Honor had armed herself with the fire- 
extinguisher. 

“Keep off!” she shouted, resolutely. “This is 
my claim! This is my house!” 

“Call that a house!” cried a derisive voice. 
“TI can down it at two kicks!” 

“Better not try it!” cautioned Aunt Honor. 
“If you come near you’ll be sorry! Keep off! 
I mean what I say!” 

But hearing only a woman’s voice, one of them 
stole forward, probably with the intention of 
pulling the house away. He encountered unex- 
pected resistance. Aunt Honor opened the nozzle 
of the extinguisher and caught him full in the 
face with a jet of the pungent, acidulated fluid. 
The fellow nearly measured his length on the 
ground and jumped backward, strangling and 
coughing. 

Those behind him also got a dose of it. “It’s 
vitriol!’ one of them shouted. “It’ll burn your 
eyes out!” 

They all ran back, for Aunt Honor had dashed 
out into the middle of the avenue, and with that 
fire-extinguisher under her left arm was sending 
jets many feet on all sides of her! 

Then she turned it on the scamps who had 
just rushed Miles off our other lot, and sprayed 
them. 

“You old Jezebel!’’ one of them yelled, and 
fired his revolver at her. 

But Aunt Honor’s blood was up now; she 
kept playing on them in the dark, and the rogues 
ran away—probably thinking that the fluid was 
pure vitriol. 

When they had gone, Miles pulled up their 
stakes, drove ours again, and hauled the wagon 
back on the lot. 

‘We were not molested again that night. The 
next day affairs in the new community quieted 
down considerably. We entered our claims 
without further opposition, and during the next 
three years my aunt put aside a very satisfactory 


; amount of money made by keeping a boarding- 


house and a hotel there. 





would take them. i 

“T put good money into that fire-extinguisher,”’ 
‘and one never knows what may 
happen.” | 


We had a span of the best, longest-legged 


said she, 





Joping mules in the whole Arkansas bottoms, 
and my younger brother Miles—Miles and I 
went to live with Aunt Honor after our parents 
died—had taught those mules to lope by the 
| hour. They travelled as easily as a pair of jack- small and weather-beaten, beside the 
| rabbits. | country road. Many of them look about 
Everybody has heard of the Oklahoma!as they did twenty-five or fifty years ago, 
| “boomers” and “sooners,”’ and of the tremen- | although they have a flag above them now, 
dous race to get to the site of Guthrie to preémpt | which was not there when the men of to-day 
lots, after the “opening gun” was fired. The | were children. 
United States troops, it will be remembered,; How familiar the grounds about the building 
drove the sooners all back to the bonndary-line. | are! They consist of a half or quarter of an | 
Nobody could start until the signal-cannon was | acre of land, selected possibly because it was 
fired, and a great many unfair advantages were | good for little else—not a tree to offer a hand’s 
taken even then. breadth of shade, or a 
: A wild race followed. Heavy loads were a_ shrub or vine to break 
| terrible handicap that day. The light outfits got the monotony or to 
the choice locations. ;hide the unsightly 
' To hold a lot in Guthrie, one was obliged to outbuildings. Does 
put up some sort of building on it immediately, ‘ it seem, then, a pvor, 
else it would be “jumped” in the night. Aunt, insignificant thing, 
, Honor had, in the bottom of our wagon, her six this plain little build- 
pretmption stakes and three hundred feet of ing in its patch of 
‘inch boards, each board sawed eight feet long, | barren ground ? 
| and a roll of tarred paper. It is the most tre 
But when she saw how things were going,— | mendously significant 
when the boomers lined up waiting for the| thing in the whole 
starting-gun,—she threw all the lumber out on history of the United 
the ground except four boards, and she also threw , States. It isthe cradle 
out a bushel of beans, the barbed wire, two sacks , of American educa- 
of flour and a bag of corn. A more resolute|tion, the nursery 
boomer than my aunt never crossed the “strip;"”, which has always fos- 
the whole line cheered her when they saw the tered, and still fosters, the national doctrine of | 
' beans and lum’er and wire go overboard. Sev- | equal rights for all. | 


URAL sschoolhouses frequently stand, 
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little expense’ the bare ground about the building 
can be converted into a place of beauty. The 
pupils themselves, with the aid of teachers and 
friends, can do it. Is it not a work well worth 
undertaking? The Youth’s Companion be 
lieves that it is. Moreover, it believes that the 
growth of the imagination and the artistic nature 
will result; that the finer sense will be developed 
and the character of those who do the work will 
be strengthened; that a love of the beautiful 
will be imparted, which will last through life, 
and manifest itself in 
the homes which these 
pupils shall build in 
future years. 

The Youth’s Com- 
panion believes that 
this work of adorning 
the grounds of rural 
schoolhouses is one 
which will exercise 
an important and last- 
ing influence for the 
good of the national 
life. 

Ask your school- 
teacher to read this 
article. Tell her that 
The Youth’s Com- 
panion will send her, free, plansand directions 
which will help the school to beautify the schoul 





eral gathered ro ind to pick up the boards. 


of them with any real belief. that they were; ‘You’re welcome,” was all my aunt said to 
going to better themselves. No doubt that was them. But she would not throw out that fire 
because in the last three years there had been ' extinguisher. 

such changes in their households. There weren’t; At daybreak that memorable morning—April 
many families that hadn’t lost members by | 22, 1889—Miles was on the front seat, holding 
death ; women had succumbed under the strain | the reins. Aunt Honor and I sat on the roll 
of those terrible winters and cruel summers, | of bedding behind. At last we got the signal, 
and it wasn’t a good country in which to bring | and the run began. 

up little babies. People are always reluctant] What yells went up! Whips cracked, and 
to abandon their homes, but it’s harder still| five hundred wagons raced across the prairie. 
when they have to abandon newly made grayes,| From where we had camped, on the north 





Under its roof the judge’s son and the cubbler’s grounds. Show this article also to your parents, 
| boy fare alike and grow up to know and respect ' to the school committee and to other friends of 
, each other. Men whose only educational advan- | the school, and secure their codperation. 

tages were a few years on these rude benches The Youth's Companion will also send tothe 
| have won success in every department of human ' teacher an Arbor-day Roll of Honor, on which to 
activity. Ata gathering of about three hundred | inscribe the names of the teacher and pupils who 
successful business and professional men of a carry out the work. In after years it will be 
prominent city, it was ascertained that about | interesting to read these names, and to remember 
nine-tenths came from the country. | that these were the pupils who so patriotically 

Is it, then, unreasonable to urge that the rural | beautified the school grounds. 

school grounds be made more attractive by From almost every rural school have gone forth 
| the planting of trees and shrubs? With| into the world men and women who have won 
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success in life. We are very sure that many of 
these, if they were made acquainted with your 
plans, would be glad to share with the pupils of 
to-day in the honor and pleasure of embellishing 
the grounds of the old schoolhouse. 

Arbor day will be a most appropriate time to 
carry out this work, as suggested, yet any con- 
venient day will do. It is not generally known, 
but it is an interesting fact that it has been very 
largely through the earnest desire and efforts of 
the pupils themselves that our national flag now 
floats over so many of our public schoolhouses. 
If the pupils of our rural schools will now take 
up the work of beautifying the school grounds 
with trees and shrubs, the movement can be 
made as popular and as far-reaching in its influ- 
ence for good. 

Some one, however, in each school must lead 
in the movement. Who will win this honor in 
your school? The pupils must insist that the 
school grounds shall be beautified. If the pupils 
show an earnest desire to carry out this work, 
they are sure to find willing helpers among 
the farmers and other friends of the school. 
‘Women's clubs will always be glad to aid you. 
If there is an organization of the Grangers in 
your town, it will feel honored by a request for 
advice or assistance. 

The Youth’s Companion will present ten 
Historical Pictures, twelve by fourteen inches 
in size, to each of the one hundred schools 
sending us the best account of improvements 


THE YOUTH'’S 


in their school grounds. The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be glad to correspond with any 
teacher or any one interested in this work. It 
will also be glad to receive suggestions, from any 
source, which may result in the general good. 
Photographs of school grounds while the pupils 





SCHOOL GROUNDS BEAUTIFIED. 


are tree-planting, or photographs of schoolhouses 
where trees and shrubs have already been set 
out, will be helpful to us in future work. 
It is the purpose of The Youth’s Companion 
to aid in creating a national sentiment which 
| shall eventually result in the universal beautify- 
ing of the grounds of the rural schools of the 
United States. 





JIE sluggish brown river made its way 

through the Georgia lowlands to the sea. 

At its mouth was the marsh, which was 
neither land nor sea. The tall, reed-like grass 
filled it, and made an unbroken level of its seem- 
ingly interminable surface. No boat sailed upon 
it; no man or beast found footing in it; the gulls 
that swarmed on the sand-bars did not gather on 
it; the waves only moved its edge and did not 
penetrate it; only the shadows of the clouds 
freely passed, and rested upon its surface. 


Between the marsh and the sea was a range of | 


sand-bars, many of them covered at high tide, 
but some of them rising into islands. 
extended along the coast, sometimes with open 
water between them and it, sometimes coming 
up directly from the seaward edge of the marsh. 
On such an island Prince Rivers and Tiba, his 
daughter, lived. 


There were a few acres of palmetto scrub, a) 


patch of cleared land, and a single pine-tree. 
This tree gave the island distinction and a name 
—Pine Point they called it. Other islands were 
lower, and had no trees. The coasting-schooners 
knew the tree, and made it their beacon when, 
once in a long time, they came to the river for 
rosin and turpentine. 

Prince Rivers had come out of the war period 
with his freedom and some new ambitions. Ile 
wanted to know how to read like white folks, and 
he wanted to get on in the world according to his 
notion of the privilege of freedom. But after a 
struggle, in which he made only the most rudi- 
mentary attainments in reading, he transferred 
his intellectual ambitions to Tiba, his one child, 
and all he had, for her mother was dead. Tiba 
must have “schooling” and “a chance.” 

So Prince took possession of Pine Point Island, 
and built a cabin under the pine-tree, and also 
whitewashed it, which was another distinction. 

“It look mighty nice an’ shiny,” he said, “‘an’ 
de schooner men say, ‘See dat white house under 
dat pine-tree; dat look ‘bout right.’ Dey don’ 
turn dere eyes to dem low-down Carolina niggers 
on Flat Islan’. Dere cabin jus’ like de color of de 
san’, an’ no nice trees standin’ "bout it. Dat 
Balaam Pegee mighty shif’less nigger.” 

So with Pine Island as a base, Prince settled 
down to work out his ambitions. Tiba was sent 
to the Freedman’s Association Institute in the 
city, and Prince, for the most part, fished in his 
boat off the bar at the river-mouth, and took his 
fish to the city market. This gave him a chance 
to look longingly always at the brick walls of the 
institute, and sometimes to see the brown face of 
Tiba herself, and to ask the invariable question, 
“How you done get along, girl?” Or if they two 
were alone, he said “honey” instead of ‘‘girl.”” 

He fished when the fishing season and market 
were good. If it suited better he would run up 
the river for a load of truck for city consumption. 
And when at last the government, to encourage 
the river trade, put buoys along the channel 
which had to have lighted lanterns on them at 
night, Prince, as a sufficiently responsible person, 
got the job of lighting them. 

“Yes, suh,” he would say, “I’m doin’ mighty 
well. My daughter attends de Freedman’s Asso- 
ciation Institute, an’ I attends to a government 
contract. Yes, suh, suhtinly.” 

The school year had closed. Prince had gone 
to the city, and brought Tiba back to be the joy 
of his cabin for the months of vacation. It was 
a rather lonely place for a vacation, but Tiba 
liked it. It was cool after the heats of the city; 


the marsh and the sea, the gulls, the long reach | 


of creamy sand that she could go upon at low 


They | 


tide, and in particular, the boating with her 
father, were all delights. 

Besides this, there were now literary pleasures 
|in store. As they went to the wharf in the city, 
| Prince had beckoned a newsboy and bought a 
| paper. It was a new, and it seemed a curiously 
| great thing to him to do, but he possessed himself 
of the newspaper. Tiba should read it to him, 
| and so, surely, they would be abreast of the 
world. 


line of the river lamps had been lighted, and 
' Prince and Tiba were sitting outside of the 
cabin door as the day waned. Tiba had 
been reading, but it had grown dusk 
and they sat in silence. The horizon at 
sea had faded out, 
leaving the dim gray 
plain of its surface 
without bound. The 
marsh was fast chang- 
ing to a great blank 
of darkness; nothing 
was clear either in 
earth or sky or sea. 
From Flat Island, 
two miles away, came 
the least twinkle of 
a light, and one—a 
green one— froma 
schooner at anchor in 
the river. There was 
just wind enough to 
make the palmetto 
Tustle against the 
house, and move its 
leaves like the reach- 
ing out of weird 
fingers seeking to 
catch something in 
the gloom. 

Then from the dark- 
ness of the water be- 
neath them came a 
sound, a kind of sigh 
repeated at short in- 
tervals in the stillness. It was the puff of a 
porpoise. 


“Hear dem puffin’-pigs,” said Prince. “Dere 
aint no luck in havin’ dem roun’. I ’clare, I feel 
like something goin’ to happen.” 


He put aside his pipe and told how Balaam 
Pegee, that very afternoon, in going alongside 
the schooner to get a big piece of porpoise which 
the captain had offered him in exchange for other 
fish, had had his boat crushed by the pitching of 
the schooner. 

“TIis boat won’t float till he do a big job on 
her,” Prince added. “I’m goin’ to fetch some 
boards from de city to-morrow to help him fix 
her up again.’”” 

Ife relapsed into silence, and soon Tiba said, 
“T'm going to bed.” 

There was something oppressive about the 
night, and it seemed good to her to take refuge 
from it in sleep, until the light and brightness of 
the morning came. 

Prince sat and smoked another half-hour. 
There was a sense of something going to happen 
in his mind; perhaps it was in the air. 

Three hundred miles away to the southward a 
great storm was moving up the coast, its vast 
currents of air whirling round the storm centre 
and gathering force as it came on. (tf the coast 
of south Florida the centre had been fifty miles 
out to sea, and a great surf, thundering on the 
sand beach, had been its greeting there. As it 





It was the close of the day. The long, winding | 
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| came northward it drew nearer the land. The’ 
lighthouses, Jupiter, Canaveral, Mosquito Inlet, 
St. Augustine, sentinels of the coast, watched its 
progress through the night in fear, trembling as | 
it smote them. 

Higher and higher than its wont rose the 
water, driven shoreward. St. Augustine, sitting 
drenched in the fury of rain behind its sea-wall, 
saw the water come up over its defences and: 
into its streets, flooding its cellars, destroying its | 
pavements and washing away its railroads. : 

Farther inland swept the mantle of the storm. i 
It struck the forests, overturning pines, and i 
wreaking damage on homesteads. At the St. 
Johns it turned the ebbing tide into flood again, 
and drove it back up the river beyond all its 
accustomed bounds. But not till it came to the ; 
Georgia coast did the full power of the storm fall | 
upon the land. | 

The low coast islands were a poor rampart 
against it. Smaller islands, and parts of larger 
ones, were overflowed, making merciless havoc 
of homes and of stock and of human life. So, 
instead of the light and brightness that Tiba had | 

' anticipated, the next morning was unceasing rain, 
| Steady and increasing wind. The schooner was | 
plunging furiously. 

“You aint going in the boat?” cried Tiba in 
alarm, as she saw her father go out toward it. 

“No,” he answered. ‘I’m goin’ to see to it. 
‘When de tide comes in de evening, it will be right 
high if de wind don’ go down.” 

The wind did not go‘down, but rose hour after 
hour. There was not much for Prince and Tiba 
todo. There was one small glazed window in 
the front of the cabin. The side windows had 
only shutters, and these were closed to keep the 
storm out. 

In the dim light the hours passed slowly. 
Sometimes one of them would stand long at the: 
window looking out, but there was not much to 
see. It was mid-afternoon when a cry from Tiba 
‘brought Prince to her side at the lookout. The. 
schooner had parted from her anchors, and was 
drifting off before the gale. They both rushed | 
out-of-doors to see better. | 

Tiba was trembling with chill and excitement. 
“Will they drown?” she asked. \ 

“I don’ know; I hope not, honey! I hope de | 
Lord it won’ be dat !’’ answered her father, 

Out-of-doors they marked how much higher | 
the tide was than they had ever seen it. The 
grass in the marsh that should have been high 
out of water showed only a little, and the tide 
| was not yet full. Prince went to look at his boat 

















again, and as he came back the girl saw new 
terror in his face. 

“Tiba!” he exclaimed, coming up to her. 
“Flat Island ’Il be all washed away when de tide 


| fulls. Dey can’t be hardly out of de water now, 
an’ Balaam aint got no boat!” 

They looked face to face a moment and then 
stood straining their eyes to look through the 
storm toward their ill-fated neighbors, but they 
could see nothing except the tumbling waters 
and the low, driving clouds. A piece of pine 
branch was wrenched off and fell at their feet. 
Prince started, as if it brought him to resolution. 

“I’ve got to go!”’ he said. 

Tiba looked at him, frightened and dazed. 

“I’ve got to do it! I couldn’t ever go sailin’ 
in an’ out to de bar, an’ by dat place, or sit here 
| in de evening lookin’ over to it, if I didn’t. De 
' schooner’s got some chance, but dey is goin’ to 
; drown sho’! An’ dere is three chillun an’ de 
wife, besides Bulaam.’’ 

He had been speaking as if to himself as well 
as to Tiba; now he turned to her quickly, and 
| threw his arms about her and held her close. “I 
j aint forgot you, honey, child, an’ if I don’ come 
back—but I got to try!” 





They always say in reports of storms: ‘‘No 
boat could live in such a sea,” and yet the marvel | 
| happens: again and again some buat dares the 
| impossible and succeeds. ! 
Prince and Tiba went down to the boat, 
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together. He was glad to have her help in getting 


off. He reduced his sail to the smallest and 
everything was ready. Tiba had stepped into 
the bow of the boat. 


“Get out now,” he said. 

“I aint going to get out; I’m going along!” 
said Tiba. 

He looked up in surprise. “Get out, girl, I 
say! Don’ make it harder for me dan it is!” 

Tiba stepped one foot out. That was for 
obedience, but she kept one foot in. “You can’t 
do without me,” she said, almost defiantly. 

“Gal,” exclaimed her father, “have I sail a 
boat since befo’ you were born, an’ can’t sail one 
now without you ?”” 

She did not move. ‘You can sail her, but you 
can't bail her. You can’t fasten that sheet and 
let go of the rudder to throw water out to-day; 


| an’ the boat’ll be full quick, if I aint here.” 


Whereat Tiba put her foot back into the boat 
as if she had quite settled the question of ber 
going, a8 indeed she had. It was plain that 
nothing short of harsh and absolute command 
would move her resolution, and it would have 
taken more stoutness of heart than Prince had to 
part from her in that way. 

The furious leaping of the boat was beyond all 
account. She was almost capsized at the very 
first, and nothing but Tiba’s well-contrived assist- 
ance saved it. They got the hang of it better 
after a little. 

Prince, as Tiba had said, bad his hands full at 
the stern. She sat near the bow on the edge of 
the boat, with her feet clasped under a seat, her 
body swaying as ballast with a nicety that was 
worth everything. 

The bailing was to be done at intervals, but, 
partly because some of the water that would have 
come in was turned back by striking broadly on 
Tiba’s shoulders, not all of the time. Fortu- 
nately, too, the wind did not come in gusts and 
the waves were regular. 

They did not speak ; there was nothing to say. 
Prince, with the rain pouring down his face, 
watched incessantly the fortunes of the boat. 


| Tiba looked at nothing but the seat she was 


clinging to. Not until her father shouted, “I can 
see de cabin! It’s dere yet!” did she look off 
over the waves. 

There it was indeed, a dim, sand-colored, 
shapeless object ; but at least they had not missed 
it, and the waves had not got it. Crests were, 
however, breaking with rampant and terrible 
fury all around it, thrusting out thin tongues of 
water across the sand almost to its very threshold. 

Gathered under the lee of 
the cabin were Balaam, his 
wife and the children, with 
the terror of death in their 
hearts. They did not see the 
approach of the boat till 
Prince swung her bow on 
the sand, almost at their feet. 

Prince thought they would 
wreck him in their first panic- 
stricken rush. They tumbled 
into the boat. Prince ordered 
them out, but they 
paid no heed. Then 
he hit Balaam a 
buffet on the head 
of such vigor that 
it banished, for the 
moment, his fear of 
instant death by 
drowning. 

“Get yo’ wife outer dat 
boat, Balaam Pegee!”” he 


shouted. “Do you all want 
to die so bad? We can’ 
start that-a-way !” 


Under Prince’s orders 
Balaam helped to get the 
boat deared and turned 
about. They could not go 
back to Pine Point. Their 
only hope of safety now 
was to run almost straight 
before the wind till they struck the shore. 

Flat Island, although most of it was already 
submerged, was still something of a breakwater, 
and the sea they must cross was not quite so bad 
as that outside. The danger was that the waves 
would so outrun the heavy-laden boat that they 
would roll right over her. It was with sinking 
heart that Prince got his passengers in, and saw 
how full the boat was. 

He broke out a seat and made them sit on the 
bottom, Balaam at the stern, next himself. 

“Balaam Pegee,” he said, “you keep dat 
woman of yours still, an’ don’ you once dare stir 
yourse’f!”” 

A thought struck him. Without a word he 
ran back to the cabin. A wave washed up 
against it and shook it as he wentin. He had 
Ineant to get a blanket, but there was Balaam’s 
boat-sail, which was much better. When he 
came back he threw it over his passengers and 
made each one of them, except the babies, hold it 
down hard to the gunwale. > 

“Tat’ll tum off a lot of water and help you all 
to hold yo'selves down,” he said. 

Under the thick clouds there was very little 
daylight now left, but there was no need of it to 
steer by. There was nothing to do but to go 
before the wind and sea, and run down the land 
wherever they could. Even if they escaped the 
passage, Prince did not see how they could all 
come through the surf alive. He hoped Tiba 
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‘would ; she was in the bow and would have the and the boat moved on easily, but the pursuing | the one we have often seen at midnight, I would { 


best chance. 

He had taken the reef out of his sail, and had 
even made the sheet fast after a fashion; he 
wanted one free hand. 

As they slipped down the slants of the waves 


rollers were left behind. 
Tiba was the first to speak. 
father?” 
“I don’ know, girl. I don’ know nothing.” 
Then he got an oar out and thrust it down. 


“Where are we, | 


like to know just where it is.” 

“Probably it is in the room of some invalid,” 
said I; “perhaps the house where we saw that 
consumptive young man the first time we were 
across the river. Don’t you remember the fellow | 


they went well, but as they rose again it almost | Down it went, rubbing, grating amongst stiff, ' who tried to sell us the fancy pigeons?’’ 


choked him to see the water come swelling up to 
the gunwale, and before the crest was reached, 
many times over it. How slow the boat seemed 
to go as the smooth arch of the wave rolled upon | 
her! 

But the canvas turned off some of it, and: 
Tiba bailed without ceasing. With the progress 
of the storm the wind had shifted, as it always 
does, and now in the gloom they were heading | 
differently from what Prince supposed, and run- 
ning diagonally across the inlet, not straight on 
to the opposite sand-bluffs. 


rushing to their fate in the breakers, for the time 
seemed long; and the wonder grew to perplexity | 


thick-set grass stems. 

“It’s de marsh!’ he cried. 
it! Praise de Lord for de marsh! Let go dat 
sail, Tiba, an’ haul it down! We can stay here 
right safe till morning.”” And they did. 

The marsh had done its part. 
and his family never went back to Flat Island. 
Prince and Tiba came home to Pine Point, and 
a, few years later it was determined to put a third- 
class lighthouse there. 

Somebody told the authorities about Prince's 


| rescue voyage, with Tiba, to Flat Island. Per- 
He was wondering that they were not already haps that was to his advantage; at any rate, he adjusted it at the right elevation. 


was made keeper of the light. And so he came _ 
to his ambition to the full. Tiba could read and ; 


“Yes; and by daylight F can make out the 


the same place.’’ 
Sticking a pin into the window-sash, he took | 
‘from the stand a strip of pasteboard, made a 


at the pin and the distant light. 

“That’s all right,” said he, pulling the stand ; 
under the window. Upon it he piled books, in| 
such a position as to hold the pasteboard strip | 
perpendicularly. Then he peeped through the 
pinhole as if it were a gun-sight, and carefully 
Turning to: 
me, he said, “ Look through it.” 

I did so, and saw that pinhole, angle and light 


and a sense of confusion, when the strangest write like white folks, and he had got on, under ' were exactly on a line. 


thing of all happened. The water stilled; there 
were no breakers, no sea-waves. The wind blew 


the privilege of freedom, till when the lighthouse , 
came, he said: ‘Dat’s good enough!” i 
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OMETHING over forty years ago Gaius 
Eaton and I became students of a popular | 
School in the State of New York, which ° 

we had long wished to attend, although up to 
within a month of our entrance we might, it; 
seemed, as reasunably have wished for seats in 
Congress. But unexpected circumstances made 
it possible for my father to send not only me 
but Gaius, whose widowed mother was father’s 
beloved sister. 

In the unfamiliar city we were comfortably 
established near the top of a large, square-built 
house standing on high ground. Our rooms , 
overlooked a long stretch of the river which’ 
tlows past the town, and a wide tract of open 
country beyond. This view across the river was 
broken by certain buildings scattered on high 
gruund on our side of the river, and by a corre-, 
sponding bluff-like eminence on the other shore, | 
perhaps a mile and a half away. 

That portion of the city south of us and. upon | 
the high ground to the southeast was directly | 
under our gaze whenever we approached a 
window, and our rural eyes never tired of the 
enchanting scene. It charmed us particularly at | 
early evening, when the house and street lights 
were appearing singly and by dozens. 

‘We prepared our own meals and patronized a | 
convenient little variety store, owned and man- 
aged by an inquisitive old gentleman named 
Mason, where we purchased bakers’ goods, | 
milk, fruits, and so forth, 

His only helper was a young man of twenty | 
or thereabouts, who had sleeping-rooms on the , 
floor above, but boarded with a private family, 
—distant reiatives, he said,—with whom he, 
frequently stayed overnight when taking an | 
evening “off.” 

They were both friendly to us—Mr. Mason | 
especially so, after learning that we had come | 
from his native county. After a time, we learned 
that he was a man of considerable property. 
He had, in fact, such business ability that he 
had acquired a liberal competence years before, ' 
in a partnership which a long period of illness 
had compelled him to relinquish. 

This afflichon came after a worse one, the 
death of his wife and only child; so when his 
health improved, he felt no incentive to reénter 
business in a large way. But merely to “avoid 
rusting out,” as he, termed it, he established him- | 
self where we found him. He was well preserved 
physically, except that he was very deaf, which 
did not prevent him being an attractive, cheery 
old gentleman. Of course his infirmity obliged 
him to rely much upon his clerk, George Dow— 
a bright, wideawake young man who had been 
in his employ upward of two years. 

Dow’s cordial, pieasant ways attracted Gaius, 
with whom he was soon on intimate terms. As 
for myself, I liked him in a general way, as one | 
likes all agreeable people, and no more. Gaius, | 
noticaang what he chose to call my “indifference,”’ 
inquired what I had against Dow. I replied, ' 
“T can’t think of anything 1 have against him.”’' 

Still, an indefinable feeling—not exactly sus- 
picion of him, but rather a sense of inability to 
estimate him satisfactorily—was constantly with 
me when in his presence. I told Gaius, when 
he chided me: ‘‘I can’t account for the feeling, | 
Gay; but I don’t intend to give Dow any 
reason for suspecting my sentiments. There 
is no reason why I should not treat him well, 
for he is always polite, so let us ‘agree to dis- 
agree’ concerning him.” 

“All nght,’’ saki Gaius, “but I don’t see into 
it,” and so the matter dropped. 

Months of our school-days passed uneventfully, | 





nothing varying the monotony but a street arrest | and they are so widely separated I think they ' “Those things must have been thrown out of the : to say good-by. 
Yet we frequently heard of the | can all be located by daylight; but now I can see cellar.” 


or @ Tunaway. 


| lights, as we and others do, in certain 


of whose petty villainies caused much 
curbstone discussion and unsparing criti- 
cism of the police. 

These novel experiences did not distract 
our attention from study, and we ad- 
vanced satisfactorily, although we some- 
times had to burn the midnight oil in 
order to keep up with our classes. 

Often on these occasions we observed 
across the river a light,—merely a lamp 
in somebody’s window, apparently, — 
which continued to shine brilliantly after 
the neighboring lights were extinguished. 
This persistence attracted our attention 
at the outset, and after a while we curi- 
ously looked for the light when darkness 
came. Sometimes it was missing. 

“How many lights can you see over 
there in that vicinity?” asked Gaius one 
evening. 

“Kight,” said I, counting. 

“I counted eight last evening,” he re- 
plied, “‘but a good many times I can make 
only seven.’” 

“Oh, well,” said I, “I don’t suppose 
the people living there are setting up 
lamps for us to count.” 

‘o; but most likely they put their 





places every night, and so we ought —’’ 
He left his remarks unfinished and hastily 
| Tesumed his book, while I betook myself 
to Mason’s store on my customary trip 
for our next day's bread. 

I found Mr. Mason, George Dow and 
two women customers in some excitement, for the 
| store had been robbed the night before—George’s . 
| hight off. Mr. Mason’s story was interrupted ' 
and rendered nearly unintelligible by his nervous 
additions and corrections. Apparently, after a 
‘lapse of twelve hours or more since his disco 
of the robbery his agitation had not 


—thirty dollars taken from the till, and jewelry, | 
cigars, tobacco and bakers’ goods enough to make 
a total value of one hundred dollars. 

“I don’t care for the money,” he repeatedly , 
insisted. “What makes me mad, though, is their 
taking advantage of my deafness and coming in 
here during George’s absence—that’s meanness! 
Breaking that till must have made noise enough : 
to wake ten sound men! I believe the job was . 


| done by rascals who knew my infirmity, and that 


it was George's custom to spend Wednesday 
night at home. What do you think, George?” 

“It certainly looks like it,” said George, with 
conviction. 

“Well, I don’t know that it makes much differ- | 
ence, if they can’t be caught, what particular 
villains stole my property; but I do know,” he 
testily said, “‘I’d give twice its value to see them | 
well settled where they belong.” 

Gaius and I, upon my return with the news, 
became so absorbed in discussing it that what he : 


“Now let it remain there till daylight, and we’ll 
see then what house we’re aiming at,’’ said he. 

“Say, Elbert,”’ called Gaius, early next morn- 
ing, “have you been meddling with this?” 

“Why, no, of course not!’ I replied, with a 
touch of indignation. “What’s the matter?” 

“It doesn’t point at any house at all this, 
morning,” he said. 

“What does it point at?’’ I asked. 

“Why, there's nothing in range except that: 
old pile of rubbish on the farther bank of the 
river! There isn’t much to be seen but part of 
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a roof, and that seems to be flat on the ground. ! 
One thing is certain, anyhow ; the light is not at 
the house where we saw the sick man.” 

I went down-stairs and returned with a field- 
glass borrowed of a boarder. It disclosed very 


little, and so I said, ‘When we can get the time, 
|, Gay, let’s go over there and inspect the premises ; 
although he declared the loss of slight importance 


my curiosity is roused about this business.” 

“I'll go,” Gaius replied. “Let: 's say Saturday | 
afternoon, if it does not rain.” | 

We saw the light as usual on Thursday and | 
Friday evenings, and Saturday afternoon found | 
us early on the opposite side of the river, which | 
we reached in a rowboat. With the sluggish | 
current we moved slowly toward a point opposite ; 
the rubbish-heap. There we pulled ashore in 
shallow water. | 

The rubbish-heap appeared to be the ruins of | 
a house, little of which remained except the roof, 


; which, upon the collapse of the supporting tim- 


bers, had fallen and split apart. One half stood , 
on edge on the cellar bottom, the other half lodged | 
on the first and on the wall in such a manner as 
to enclose and re-rvof about a third of the cellar. 
There was no entrance discoverable, no holes 
through which anything except impenetrable 
gloom could be distinguished, and nothing in; 
surroundings or the outside mass of rubbish— 
broken boards, rotten straw, sawdust and so) 
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Returning, Gaius said, “I am going into the 
open cellar again to look under the rubbish. 
Help me take this old door around the other side 
to climb out on.” Stooping, he raised one end 
of the door from the ground, where it had been 
lying flat. As he raised it I caught sight of a 
large hole in the ground underneath. 

“Eureka!” I shouted, and together we threw 


“We're on top of , farmhouse. T should not be surprised if it were the door over, so as to expose an entrance 


| through the wall big enough to admit a man. 
Without a thought of meeting any occupants, 
we entered immediately. The little light admitted 


Balaam Pegee pinhole through one end, and looked through it | ; through the opening enabled us to discern a lamp 


! ona sinall shelf, and this, when lighted, disclosed 
a room about ten by thirty feet in area and a 
little higher than our heads. On one side were 
several bunks filled with straw ; against the other 
was @ long bench, with brackets for lamps above. 

Upon the bench and ground were boxes and 
bags, some of which we examined, finding masks, 
dark lanterns, and everything else belonging to 
burglars’ outfits, stolen goods in great quantity 
and variety, including a number of boxes of Mr. 
Mason’s cigars,—a private brand readily recog- 
nized,—and numerous specimens of counterfeit 
coins and the dies with which they were made. 

We said little until our amazement had in a 
measure abated, when I broke out with, “What 
do you think, Gay?” 

“I think it will show good judgment if we 


, Move out of this vicinity before anybody drops 


in,” he said; and with his opinion I readily 

agreed. 
Very carefully we replaced everything as 

found, went at once to police headquarters, 
related our experiences, and readily secured 
the codperation of the authorities in a plan 
to capture the gang that very evening. The 
chief proposed that if the usual light was 
observed, we should present ourselves 
before him at eleven P. M., and guide a 
posse to the den. 

This arranged, we went home, stopping 
at Mason’s store by the way to inform our 
friends of what was in the wind. Mr. 
Mason had gone to supper, and George was 
so busy with customers there was no oppor- 
tunity to tell him of our discoveries, so on 
our return to fulfil our appointment we 
called again. This time we found Mr. 
Mason, who showed an excited interest in 
our story; but George was ubsent. It was 
his night off. Mr. Mason did not expect 
his return before the next morning’s open- 
ing hour. 

A sergeant and four men crossed the river 
under the guidance of Gaius at the hour 
agreed upon, and went down its opposite 
bank to a designated point, while another 
policeman accompanied me in a rowboat 
on the route taken by Gaius and myself in 
the afternoon. 

At the ruin, dimly distinguished in the 
darkness, we eagerly awaited the signal 
announcing the arrival of our party. It 
soon appeared — merely a match -light, to 
which we replied by another. Then we 
took a position opposite the window, a few 
feet from the bank, and the men above 
stealthily lifted the old door. One after 
another, the sergeant first, they slipped 
rapidly down into the cellar. 

It was very nearly a complete surprise, for three 
of the scamps were taken in their bunks. The 
fourth, dexterously eluding the officers, leaped 
nimbly upon a bench, thence to the window, and 
like a shot went through it feet foremost, down 
the bank into the water. There he stuck in the 


; mud! 


My companion, the policeman, clapped the 
handcuffs on him in the darkness, collared him 
and pulled him ashore. With the remark, “Now 
we'll see what we’ve got,’’ he opened his lantern 
and turned its light on his mud -bedraggled 
prisoner. 

I might have been knocked down with a 
feather! It was George Dow! 

He did not say a word; neither did I, and 
truly, I think I could not have spoken had I 
tried. 

The sudden realization of his duplicity and 
black rascality simply stunned me, and Gaius 
was even more astounded, more deeply shocked 
than myself, by the unexpected exposure of his 
friend’s villainy. 

He said to me later, “‘ Your suspicions of George 
were correct, after all.” 

“No,” I replied, “that would be claiming too 
much. I did not suspect him, I simply did not 
know what to think of him. Now I know, but 
I cannot tell now any better than before, the 


was to tell me was forgotten until the following | forth—to indicate the presence of human kind | reason of my antipathy."’ 


sus- | evening, when he called my attention to the lights | | 
and a diagram he had made, illustrating their | 
relative positions. 

Kneeling at the window, the sill of which was 
very high, he said, ‘This straight, horizontal line 
represents the level of the window-ledge, and 
these little circles at different heights above the 
line and scattered along the paper are the thirteen 
houses visible in the daytim on the other side of 
the river. You see some of the circles contain | 
each a dot inside; they are the houses where | 
lights are commonly seen evenings, | 

“I saw only seven lights when I drew this, ! 


since it became a ruin. 
oe bound to look inside before I leave,’ I 


nce right,” replied Gaius. “But they say | 
‘there’s a better way to get into a jug than by | 
cracking it.’ 
he continued, going to the corner of the founda- 
tion and peering down the steep slope to the 
water’s edge some twenty feet below. ‘Look 
there! See those chicken bones!” he cried. 


_ Let’s take a look down the bank,’’ | to 


Of the trial and conviction of the captured 
| gang, it is unnecessary to speak. 

The papers and people praised Gaius and me 
highly, and foolishly, we thought, for we knew 
that our discovery of the gang’s haunt was due 
“fool luck,” as Gaius tersely stated it—it was 
the surprising outcome of a childish curiosity, 
and not gained by any particular shrewdness on 
our part. But of this we said little, except to 
Mr. Mason, whose extravagant praise we vainly 


Sure enough, there were many bones on the | tried to modify. 


bank, besides other offal in the water's edge. 
“Somebody boards pretty near here,” said I. 


But we could not examine on that side, 


On the evening of our departure for home at 
the end of the school year, we called at his store 
As usual at that hour he was 
very busy, and consequently said little, but 


doings of what was supposed to be an organized | eight lights—the new one is pretty near those for the bank broke away abruptly, so near the; shaking hands with each and wishing us a 


gang of local roughs, the daily lengthening story | 


two farthest down-stream. 


If that proves to be | foundation that passage round it was impossible. | pleasant journey, he handed mea sealed envelope, 
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bearing the inscription, ‘Messrs. Croft and Eaton | me say so. If you did, quite likely you thought I | passed over, cities come and disappear. The way | the Trocadéro garden tor their exhibit, You 
—to be read after reaching your destination.” | had a8 afrebelr cae te you Ieisay oe scan ot in which this effect has been obtained, is by | enter through an exact reproduction of one of the 
We refrained from opening it until we reached capturing them. I meant what I said, however, taking a kinematograph up ina real balloon and | old streets of Algiers, narrow and sinuous, tlanked 
home, and then its contents surprised us greatly. | and as a practical demonstration of my sincerity | Setting it going. ; by the typical residences of the poorer class ot 
This is what we read: i and appresialion of your eborts in the matter, I| To keep up the illusion, clammy, moist clouds the inhabitants. However, a more pretentious 
: erew: close check — made payable you | lesce! yagers’ s cture is seen i, 

P. ¥., Nov. 5, 1855. | jointly—for two hundred dollars. Very cordially ae descend oe i nee P the stra 8, in the residence of a well-to-do 

MEssrs. CROFT AND EATON. yours, EPHRAIM A. MASON. emperature changes from he warm air of Paris | Algerian who has most likely made his money by 
My Young Friends: At the time my store was! yforeover, he was a steady friend to both of us to the cold of the upper regions, and as Norway | piracy, and whose house is 80 constructed as to be 
robbed I said I would give twice the value of the . y ‘and Sweden are passed over, peasants are seen | fit to resist a siege. But next summer it will 


property taken to see the rascals who took it a8 long as we attended school in P., and indeed, Gancing on the green and celebrating their | probably be besieged by visitors eager to teste 











Placed where they should be. Perhaps you heard / as long as he lived. national fétes. The trip lasts nearly an hour.) Algerian dishes and study Algerian archwology. 
Nature has been touched up a little, so that this 
ee eee Ba __ ' Ballon-Cinéorama will be one of the most real- Curious Oriental Shops. 
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istic contrivances on the French Midway. 
We are offered several villages. Thus “An-| Along the street are scattered curious little 
‘4 dalusia in the time of the Moors’' is a particularly | shops of Oriental stamp, offering to the buyer all 
aa 7 graceful creation, stretching for some distance | sorts of trinkets. The natives connected with 
, along the banks of the Seine. Some of the gates | this section will be attired in their picturesque 
| and other architectural features are exact repro- | costumes, and at certain hours of the day will 
ui ductions of famous originals in Seville, Granada | congregate in the central square at the end of the 
and other southern Spanish cities. Picturesque | street where stands a Moorish mosque, the copy 
scenes from Spanish village life are represented | of an old original, although a restaurant in the 
/ | by natives attired in histori- 
|eally faithful costumes. 
ANY general deserip- solve the question whether a | There are Moresque booths, 
M tions of the forth- At telescope may not be too big | shops, fairs, a theatre where 
coming Exposition BY THEODORE STANTON to serve the ends of science. | typical Spanish dances will 
at Paris have already ap- “Le Maréorama” is so be given, and all to be 
peared, but little has been published about the | arranged that the spectator stands on a platform, | crowned by a simulacrum of 
special “Midway” attractions, as Americans call | which represents the deck of an ocean steamer, | a bull-fight. 
them, in memory of the famous Midway Plaisance | looking out over the sea toward the horizon,| Not less characteristic is 
at the Columbian World’s Fair of 1893. which is in constant movement. The deck, too, | the Swiss village, the purpose 
Upon the entertaining and amusing features of | is in motion, sinking and rising as if in reality of which is to present us “all 
an international exhibition its financial success | on the ocean. | Switzerland in miniature;” 
largely depends, and as such exhibitions may jand the originators have 
promote civilization and human brotherhood, it is Travelling by Mareorama. | succeeded very well. The 
in some sort a duty to let people know of the | mountains and valleys, the 
arrangements made for their entertainment. By means of machinery of a complicated kind, hamlets and torrents, the 
Visitors of a scientific turn of mind will be|an enormous stretch of canvas, continually glaciers and avalanches are 
especially interested in the “ Globe Céleste,” | changing, is rolled around the onlooker, who all there. The chalets are 
which consists of a huge sphere, forty yards in | thus travels miles along the Mediterranean ina exact in every detail, while 
diameter and therefore about one hundred and | short space of time. Swiss dairymaids move 
twenty-five yards in circumference, which rests) A machine-blower fans the sails, causing them about quietly clad in their 
on an airy pedestal, lifting the globe high up into | to belly out as if the ship were running before a | native costumes, thus giving 
the clouds. On the outside of this ball are repre- | stiff breeze. To perfect the illusion, steamer- life to all this “staff,’’ for 
sented the constellations and various mythological | chairs are placed on deck for the convenience of much of the village is con- 
figures, produced in gilt relief. The familiar | the passengers, while awnings, riggings, smoke- | structed of this flimsy mate- 
stars of the firmament blaze forth, and long-| funnels, and so forth, all suggest a pleasant rial, although real rocks and 
tailed comets are also realistically represented. vegetation are to be found 
The globe is tipped at such an angle that here and there. The view 
its equator mounts gracefully toward the sky. of the Jungfrau and the 
Inside this equator a staircase has been whole Swi Oberland is THE HOUSE TURNED UPSIDE DOWN 
constructed, which enables the visitor to very lifelike, and the restau- 
ascend in one direction and to descend rant in the Alpine garden is true to reality. neighborhood rather mars the religious aspect. 
in the other, while he studies the won- Several other ethnological exhibits are  ‘‘Old Paris,” the first of the special enterprises 
ders of this firmament. worth mentionir The Dutch Colonial which are to add so much to the Exposition of 
Not less curious is the inside of the section is especially rich in this department. 1900, is now getting the last touches put to it, 
globe itself. It is divided into separate We have a Javauese theatre as in 1589; and promises to be very fascinating indeed. It 
compartments into which you gain then there is the temple of Tjandi-Sari, a stretches along the river for over one hundred 
access by elevators and stairways. You most remarkable specimen of native arc and fifty yards, and in its entire length is the 
now find yourself in a second sphere, tecture. The moldings on the fagade are most picturesque of the many divisions of the 
thirty-five yards in diameter, reproduc- close reproductions of the origin whose great féte that have sought the river-bank. 
ing exactly the planetary world, with ruined portions have been reconstructed 
the illusion of infinite space—in a word, in this model. We have here “the ideal Fascinating “Old Paris.” 
the view which we have as we stand of Hindu architecture in Java.” In 
on the earth looking at the interior are to be found the best) The Paris of two or three centuries ago is 
the heavens. A clever samples of native sculpture and indus- reproduced with admirable faithfulness, and 
mechanical device has trial skill as applied to the from the crumbling old architecture to the cos- 
been arranged which useful arts. tumes of the people in the shops and streets, 
shows the movement of On each side of the temple nothing historically untrue is to be seen, Old- 
the earth in its relations are two native houses fitted up time cafés line the river, medieval inns, booths, 
with the other solar churches and residences are all hud- 
bodies, so that one sees dled together in pell-mell confusion, 
just how these bodies and through the streets will go proces- 
revolve in their orbits, the sions of soldiers carrying arms that 
whole mechanism being look like those of the Crusaders. 
constructed with strict “Old Vienna’’ at the Chicago fair 
scientific exactness. gives an idea of what Old Paris has 
During this star-gazing, tried to do in a far more ambitious 
which is rendered all the way. It is not only amusing but 
more realistic by the full of instruction for the historical 
surrounding bluish light, student. 
an orchestra will perform Allied to the ethnological attractions 
“celestial music’? com- just mentioned is the “Palais du Cos- 
posed especially for the tume.” This is an enterprise of a 
purpose by Monsieur famous French man-milliner, who 
Saint-Saéns, the great THE GREAT CELEST offers an exhibition of costumes 
French composer, who selected from the different periods of 
himself will preside over the organ and direct the “crossing."’ This ingenious con- French history. It is not a “glorifi- 
rendering of his works. ice, as well as the painting cation of fashion,’ but a presentation 
Another equally important, perhaps even more of the panorama proper, is the of the evolution of dress. 
important, astronomical entertainment will be work of M. Hugo d’Alési, of The building consists of several 
“La Grande Lunette,”’ popularly known as**The Bavaria, who thus enables us to go. floors, each divided into rooms which 
moon at a yard’s distance,” conceived by a well- from Marseilles to Constantinople show the costumes of a different 
known French deputy, M. Francois Deloncle. without leaving Paris. period. Historical exactness is carried 
The last time I saw him he gave me an enthu- ‘The Madagascar Panorama,” to such a point that each room is 
siastic account of his great telescope. by a French artist, Moi furnished in accord with the epoch to 
Tinayre, who went to Madagascar which the costumes it contains belong. 
A Monster Telescope. with the “flying column” which The gowns, mantles and hats of every 
finally captured Antananarivo, ap- sort and color are worn by almost 
Its size is the most remarkable thing about it, peals more to the French than to lifelike wax figures, representing 
although the complicated arrangement of mirrors foreigners. The painting repre- women for the most part, although a 
and lenses has caused the inventor as well as the sents the critical moment when few. male figures are scattered here 
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workmen employed on the enterprise almost to the French troops arrived before and there in the background. The 
despair of ever getting the great tube ready. the capital and demanded its visitor interested in these things can 

It weighs nearly one hundred thousand pounds, surrender prior to taking it by follow the evolution of French dress 
is six feet in diameter, and twenty-seven centi- assault. ‘Ihe canvas is enormous from the time of the Gauls down to 
metres or over ten and one-half inches thick. Its and is a fine specimen of this kind CROSS-SECTION OF THE MAREORAMA. the present day, not a single important 
construction has required twenty tons of glass, | of work. The artist could not find change in female attire being unregis- 


for the transportation of which a special train ‘a studio in all Paris large enough for his purpose, ; inside after the fashion of the indigenous homes | tered. Much labor and money has been spent 
had to be hired that did not stop all the many so he had to have one built of the requisite height. | of Java. Each of the four exterior sides of|in manufacturing certain kinds of cloth and 
miles from the factory to Paris, lest the glass “Le Ballon-Cinéorama” is a voyage in a| these houses represents a different style of native | other material which had to be historically 
should be jarred and thus rendered useless. balloon by means of a kinematograph. The | architecture. A troop of native dancers will | correct. 

Polishing this great mass of glass was a aéronauts take their place in what seems to be| perform in one of these, acting plays, while| The “Manoir a 1l’Envers,”’ or a house upside 
problem which required a special machine over the basket of a huge air-ship, and at a given | genuine Java coffee and tea will be served to | down, will excite considerable interest. We 
ten feet high, and getting the tube into position signal, by some clever trick, they seem to be | the audience seated at tables. have here a building absolutely topsyturvy, the 
was the work of many weeks. rising through the air, whereas it is the kinemato-| A somewhat similar effort has been made by | roof being where the foundations should be. The 

In this telescope are centered the hopes of , graph that is doing the work. The earth appears | the organizers of the Algerian section, who have | entrances will be in the chimneys, through which 
many enthusiastic astronomers, who expect it to . to recede from view, many different countries are | taken possession of the whilom shady slopes of | the visitors will pass into a sort of hall, which 
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also appears upside down, then along a corridor 
to a suite of rooms in each of which various 
optical illusions will appear. 

One of the most striking of these presents 
the grounds of the exposition, seen through one 
of the windows, in an inverted position. The 
general illusion is complete, and the visitor is 
amused and often amazed from the moment he 
enters the building. 

Perhaps the most instructive of these “mar- 
vels’’ is the Aquarium, constructed on the very 
border of the river. Here is reproduced much of 
the wonderful life beneath the surface of the 
ocean, with its floraand fauna growing naturally. 
In arranging the details many scientific men of 
repute have been consulted. The condition of the 
submarine depths during a storm on the surface 


of the sea is one of the novelties of this ingenious ' 


undertaking, and nothing that goes on can escape 
the visitor’s eye, for the whole body of water is 
transfused by a soft, bright glow, which, expe- 
Tienced divers say, is of the precise intensity of the | 
light beneath the surface of the ocean. 


Near the very entrance-gate of the exposition on , 


the Place de la Concorde is the ‘‘ Maison du Rire,”” 
or House of Laughter, so called because its pur- 
pose is said to be “to give an exhibition of gaiety 
under all its forms, curious drawings, strange 
bibelots and side-splitting theatrical perform- 
ances.’’ In the theatrical part of the program 
three performances will be given every day by 
artists who have charmed and amused Paris 
during recent years. 

In the museum portion of the House of Laugh- 
ter are most curious collections, containing the 
strangest conglomerations of things that make for 
laughter among the nations of the world. For 
instance, there are Punch and Judy shows after 
the manner of the Chinese and Japanese; and the 
famous marionettes of Léandre, the clever Paris 
artist, will rival these funny things from the far 
East. A mass of ridiculous drawings, caricatures 
and odd books completes a very original Midway 
attraction. 

———-_ +e 
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Paris, May 5, 1900, 
and shall close the 
3ist of October fol- | 
lowing.” The dates, 
have since been| 
modified, but this 
brief statement is- 


bearing the simple 


UNITED STATES BUILDING. 


of the great Exposition of 1900. 
England set the example for World’s Fairs. 


The Crystal Palace Exposition at London inj 


1851, crude and insufficient as we should think 
it now, was considered a wonderful creation. 
France took the hint. The next international 
exhibition took place at Paris in 1855, and since | 
then three other great fairs have been held in 
the French capital. When Europe began to 
talk about the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 
Germany proposed to hold a fair to mark the 
close of the century, but France, to take the) 
wind out of her sails, at once adopted the idea. 


ucts shall open at | 


sued in 1892, and; 


signature, “Carnot,” | 
marked the birth, 


| while he himself was on foot following 
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' the “White City” on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
In most cases the architect has preferred to color 
the white staff of the buildings with shaded and 
harmonious tints borrowed from the architecture 
;of the far East. The classical outlines which 
were the rule at the Columbian Exposition will 
be represented chiefly by two white and stately 





palaces of the Fine Arts, which are to remain, 
like our own at Chicago, as permanent mementos 
‘of the exposition. 

One of the most interesting of the lesser 
buildings will be the Hall of Social Economy. 
Here, day after day during the summer, the 
foremost writers and thinkers of Europe and 
America will meet and discuss questions of 


public interest, from the most approved methods 
of drying fruits, to literature and the tariff. 
This is the true spirit of a World’s for 
nothing can advance the comity of nai 
well as mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion among the leading minds of the different 
; nations. 

About fifty-six of the nations of the earth are 
to take part in the exposition. Even the Trans- 
vaal, in spite of its troubles at home, is erecting 
a building, and its exhibit of gold quartz and 






























" UCK BRONSON,” the wealthy 
| Nebraskan cattleman who died 
recently, is said to have owned 


; twelve hundred horses, but he provided in 
|his will for none of them except his old 


bronco, “Blowout.” To secure 
comfort and long life to this 
favorite horse, Mr. Bronson left 


one thousand dollars a year, the 
money to be paid monthly to 
Peter Lannon only so long as the 
| horse shall bealive. As Blowout 
is believed to be twenty years old 
now, it is not likely that Mr. 








Lannon can draw the allowance 
much longer, 

The explanation of 
Bronson’s devotion to 


Blowout was given to me 
| some years ago by the cattle-king himself. 
He began with quite a long account of 
how he happened to be trapping alone on 
the Dismal River, near the forks in 1884, 
when he was still a poor cowboy, although 
an educated man; and how one or more 
of “Doc” Middleton’s notorious gang of 
horse-thieves stole his saddle-hor: and 
packhorse and all his furs and provisions, 








a wounded antelope through timber. 
Then Bronson was left in a very wild 
country with nothing but his rifle, afew (;° 
cartridges, his camp kit, knife, pipe, 
tobacco and some matches. The rest of 
the story I give in his own words, which 
I wrote down soon after hearing them: 
“After trying to trail the thieves I went back to 
camp, broiled some antelope and took a good 
night’s sleep. The next day I decided to cross 
over to the Middle Loup, and make my way 
down the river to some settlement. So I set off 


This it was that brought about the sudden decree: to the northward, but before I had gone a mile I 


of President Carnot. 

The historic value of a great exposition will be 
fittingly emphasized in the fair which marks the 
close of the century. At the threshold of almost | 
all the one hundred and twenty-one classes of 
exhibits, there will be a retrospective display, ! 
showing the progress made during the nineteenth 
century. In these compact museums the visitor 
can walk through a century in a few steps, and 
then, with the gradual advance made in the arts | 
or sciences fresh in his mind, look about him at | 
the crowning achievements of contemporary skill. | 

The new exposition will be a city within a! 
city. Here space is very precious. The Colum- 
bian Exposition, held in the outskirts of Chicago, | 
embraced seven hundred and forty acres, but in 
the heart of Paris not one-half this area can be 
secured. The committee on exhibits will weed 
out all but the best and most representative 
products submitted to their judgments. 

The arrangement of exhibits is to be even 
better and more scientific than at our World’s 
Fair. The Exposition of 1889 was divided into 
nine groups, that at Chicago into twelve. The 
new exposition will include eighteen, and each | 
group will be subdivided with the utmost exac- 
titude of classification. \ 

Perhaps the most striking display at the fair 
will centre in the “Palace of Electricity.” 


| found Blowout — my first acquaintance with 


him, you understand. I had seen a herd of wild 
horses there, and tried to creep up to ‘crease’ one, 
but they got scent of me, and fled. As I started 
on again I came to the edge of a big blowout, and 
saw at the bottom a wild horse. He had some- 


| how got into the blowout and couldn’t get out. 


“You don’t know what I mean by a blowout ? 
| Well, it is a hollow scooped out of the top or side 
of a sand-hill by the wind. They are of all sizes, 
from ten feet to ten rods acruss, and from one 
foot to fifty feet deep. Most of them have one or 


are too steep all around. I never saw but one 
that a man couldn’t get out of without help. 

“That one is known all over these parts as 
‘Dead-Man’s Blowout,’ because one of the 
boys at the ‘H. W.’ or the ‘Box-bar'—I forget 
which—found a man in it—starved to death, or 
more likely perished from thirst. Le got two 
others to go back with him and take ropes along 
to try to get the body out. But hé'd been dead 
so long that they just buried him where he lay. 
There was nothing about him to tell who he was, 
and no one knows yet. 

“Well, as I was telling you, the wild horse was 
down in a big blowout. I could see where he 
had torn up the sand in trying to climb out; but 
he had stopped trying and stood looking up at 





Electrical science has been a distinctive achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth century, and it is logical 
to give it a placeof honor. At night the whole | 
exposition will be a blaze of light, furnished by | 
a motive force of twenty thousand horse-power. | 
But the centre of the glory will be the Electrical | 
Building, a fanciful and airy structure, sparkling | 
with incandescent lights, before which a magnifi- | 
cent fountain will play unceasingly, catching the 
light in innumerable jets, its spray colored with | 
the radiance of the rainbow. 

The exposition by the Seine will not be like 


me in despair. He seemed to have no life left. 
Ilis eyes were bloodshot and fiery, his tongue 
hanging out, dry and parched, his whole appear- 
ance showing the greatest distress. I pulled up 
some grass and threw it down to him; he seized 
it ravenously, but his mouth and throat seemed 
too dry to swallow it. 

“Stranger, maybe you wouldn’t believe it, but I 
forgot all about my own troubles, and set to work 
to do something for that horse. I got my camp- 
kettle and carried water from the river, nearly a 
mile. It took me all one day and part of the next 


{in the spiri 


Bro He M. Pinckney 


two places where a horse can walk out, but some ! 





diamonds, the skins of wild animals and weapons 
of the chase is not likely to be neglected by 
the curious crowd. Of the foreign countries to 
which invitations were sent, Egypt alone has 
felt obliged to offer her excuses. 

One of the imposing sights of 
the exposition is to be the broad, 
permanent bridge, named in honor 
of Alexander III. of Russia, who 






laid the corner-stone during his 
visit to Paris in 1896. Among all 
the bridges over the Seine, it is 


distinguished by its breadth, and 
the architectural beauty of its 
gatewa, A generation of French- 
men haye looked upon Germany as 
anenemy. But now the Germans 
are invading France, bringing with 
them an exhibit worthy 
of the arts of peace. 
France is receiving them 
in which 
they come. Such hospi- 
is the best real- 
ization of the national 
dream of “revenge.’’ 




















“* THROWING THE NOOSE 
UPWARD, I GOT IT 
ROUND HIS NECK.”” 


before I could get enough to satisfy him. I kept 
pulling grass for him, too, and although at first he 
seemed in mortal fear of me, yet by the third night 
he and I were good friends. Well, to cut it short, 
I fed him there for nearly a week, and then man- 
aged to dig a path and help him out; and after a 
few days more I saddled him and rode him across 
to the settlements, and went to work to raise a 
crowd to go after Middleton and his gang. But 
everybody seemed to be afraid. 

“At last I got about a dozen together, and we 
were about to start when the news came of 
Middleton's capture by Major Llewellyn. 

“And that’s how I got my pony, and that’s 
why he is so fond of me. But stiil I have to tell 
you what he did for me. It is the most curious 
case of one good turn deserving another that ever 
I heard of. 

“Two years after that fall, four of us went up 
on the Dismal on a hunt, near the same place I | 
have been telling you of, and I took Blowout 
along, for he is a first-class hunting-horse, all but 
one thing, and that is this: he will not go into a 
blowout. Ile'll go through fire or water if I tell 
him to go, but a blowout—never. 

“Well, we had been in camp nearly a week, 
when I started off alone one morning, away back 
north from the river, to see if I could have any 
better success, as I had not as yet shot anything | 
bigger than a jack-rabbit. I rode eight or ten 
miles before I saw anything, and then I caught 
sight of a big buck antelope about a half-mile ' 
away. 

“He hadn’t seen me, and as the wind was in’ 
my favor and blowing hard, I felt pretty sure of 
a good shot. So 1 rode quietly forward, keeping 
on Jow ground until I got near the place where I 
had seen him. Then I dismounted and crept up 
to the top of a ridge and peeped over. There} 
stood the antelope about fifteen rods away, broad- 
side to me, his head up, as fine a mark as you 
could wish. 

“I fired, and the antelope fell, kicking and | 
struggling. I started toward him on the run, ; 
calling to my horse as I went. Just as I got 
within a few feet of the antelope, he gave a great 
kick, throwing himself over into a big blowout— 
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he had been standing just on the edge of it. I 
was considerably excited by this time,—it was the 
first antelope I had seen for two years or more,— 
so I jumped down after him. Te went sliding 
down, down, clear to 
the bottom, and then I 
got hold of him, used 
my knife, and stepped 
back to let him bleed. 

“Just then something 
in the sand at my feet 
caught myeye. I stooped 
to pick it up; it was a 
bone, partly buried in 
the sand. I pulled at it, 
then dug away the sand 
from around it. It was 
a human skull. In- 
stantly the awful truth 
flashed across my mind: 
IT was in the ‘Dead- 
Man’s Blowout.’ 

“Fora moment I was 
stunned by the terror of 
my situation. Then I 
fairly screamed, and 
flew at the steep slopes 
of sand, trying to escape. 
But it was no use—the 
sand came down as I 
clawed into it. Still I 
kept trying until I was 
completely exhausted. I 
lay down at last, quite 
calm with despair. I wondered how 
long I should live ; wondered whether 
my body would be found, as the 
other poor fellow’s was; and the 
thought came to me that my friends 
at camp might be alarmed at my long 

absence, and follow my trail and so find me. 
Butas I listened to the wind and remembered 
how the sand was drifting, I felt how useless 
any such attempt would be, as none of them 
could guess the direction in which I might 
have gone from my first course. I remem- 
bered, too, with a terrible sinking at my 
heart, that I had come much farther than 
we usually did. I recalled, too, that I had 
spoken the day before of returning home 
alone, because of my poor luck. It seemed 
clear that I could expect no help from my 
hunting mates, and I resolved to make one 
more effort to get out. 

“With my knife in hand I climbed up as far as 
I could, that is, to within about twelve feet of 
the top. There I began digging, but still the loose 
sand from above kept sliding down as fast as I 
dug. Again and again I tried, but to no purpose. 
At length I slid back to the bottom, where I lay 
again in a stupor of despair, how long I cannot 
tell. 

“IT was aroused by a low whinny from my 
horse. I looked up and saw him standing just 
at the edge of the blowout, looking down at me, 
although his eyes seemed fairly to bulge out with 
fear of the place. I have no doubt that he under- 
stood my case well, and was wishing to help me. 
My lariat was on my saddle, but as much out of 
reach as the moon was. WhatcouldI do? AsI 
glanced around, my eyes fell on the antelope— 
the cause of all my trouble. An idea flashed into 
my mind, and I quickly began skinning the 
animal, all the time talking to my terrified horse, 
coaxing him to stand still. 

“I soon had the hide off, and cut into a long 
strip. Making a noose at one end, I climbed up 
toward the horse as far as possible, and throwing 
the noose upward, I got it around his neck. Now 
I felt safe, for I knew nothing on earth could 
induce him to take another step forward. He 
stood fast, and in a moment I was out, and after 
a few minutes of trembling, I was able to mount 
and ride back to camp.” 


















~~ 


SEEKING THE BEST.—Miss Electra was a 
little woman who had lived for fifty years ina 
tidy white house in the centre of the village, 
dividing her time between her simple housekeep- 
ing and kind deeds. Her manners were so gentle 
that strong-minded people said they “did wish 
Miss Electra had a little more force of character’*: 
but many people never made any such critical 
remark. 

“T tell you,” said the minister to his wife, “I 
never knew a woman who shut her eyes so tight 
to the bad in people, and yet would see all the 
good that is in them, and draw it out, too.” 

There was something soothing about the 
atmosphere of Miss Electra’s house. . 

“It’s the best place to cool down in that I know 
of,” said Madge Hastings, a hot-headed school- 
girl. ‘When I get utterly disgusted with myself 
and everybody else, I go and see Miss Electra. 
She magnifies the little good there is in me until 
T feel that I must justify her confidence in me.” 

When John K., a common drunkard, signed 
the pledge and kept it, he said: 

“Tt was Miss Electra who did it. Other folks 
just irritated me. But Miss Electra got hold of 
the little good there was in me and multiplied it 


| about fifty times.’” 


When some one asked Miss Electra the secret 
of her helpfulness, she said simply : 

“Why, I don’t know that there is any secret 
about it. 1 just try to draw out the best there is 
in them, and make the most of what there is, 
that’s all.” 
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Current Topics. 


~ The great World’s Fair, which is soon to 
be opened in Paris, of course has the large aim 
and serious purpose which make such expositions 
a help to civilization ; and even on its lighter side 
it combines the instructive with the entertaining 
in an unusual degree. Something of what may 
be learned and enjoyed there is set forth in the 
two articles which are printed on other pages. 
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It is pleasant to know that the United 
States government has made “Woodman, spare 
that tree’’ practically an act of (Congress for the 
protection of the giant trees of California. 


The annual report of an important railway 
corporation gives among the items of expenditure | 
the payment of several thousand dollars to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The most 
savage attack on the management of the road 
would doubtless leave that item unimpeached and | 
applauded. tah | 


The chief French railroads have removed 
all the advertising bill- boards from along their 
Toutes, so that the many strangers who visit 
France this year will be able to scan the beau- 
ties of the landscape without incessantly being ' 
reminded of the virtues of wares they do not 
need. Americans will note the reform with | 
pleasure, and may be moved to say, with Sterne, 
“They order this matter better in France.”’ 

More than one speech during the present 
session of Congress has had in it the special 
ingredients of the force of eloquence which 
Emerson thus summarized: Clear perceptions; 
memory; power of statement; logic; imagina- 
tion, or the skill to clothe your thought in natural 
images; passion, which is the heat; and then a 
grand will, which, when legitimate and abiding, 
we call character, the height of inanhood. 

President Frost of Berea College tells of the 
success of a Kentucky mountain girl who taught 
school in a particularly unpromising district. 
.A native observer praised her enthusiastically, | 
saying that to look at her you would think she 
was having “‘the finest kind of a time.” Possibly 
some teachers in favored regions miss the highest 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


tenement-house the average rent of rooms is | 
eighty-five cents a week, and the room has at | 
least one window with clear sunlight. For every 
tenant there is running water and steam heat, 


prayer comes, the minister will excuse himself 
from any visitor who may be with him to attend 
to this devotion. 

Three women accompany the minister’s wife, 
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be forced to yield five and six per cent. In one| intervals during the day, and when the time for ' and the youth was examined only by the authori- 


j Hes at the school upon his arrival there. It is 
Now a common practice to hold a preliminary 
examination; the congressman nominates the 
youth who obtains ihe highest marks, who must 


together with free baths and laundry privileges | a sister-in-law, a companion and a maid, who are ‘ then pass the regular examination for admission 
in the basement. This building has never paid | also Mohammedans and are hedged about by the to the school. 


less than ten per cent., while the dilapidated and 


same restrictions. They employ in the household 


Some congressmen admit to this private exam- 


uncomfortable houses which adjoin it pay only twelve servants, but have thus far made many | ination every boy in the district who desires to 


seven per cent. 
lords to think about. 

“Curbstone religion,”’ as exemplified by | 
the Salvation Army, has recently observed its | 
twentieth anniversary in America. Ina marked | 
degree this organization has carried out the theory | 
of practical application. A Salvation Army lass! 
will go into any home where her services are 
needed and do the “next thing.” One of them | 
recently carried a hurt child into its tenement ; 
home. Staying to help the mother, she offered 
to cook dinner. When the hungry man of the 
family returned to enjoy the novelty of a carefully | 
prepared meal, he announced his approval by ' 


Here is something for the land- | changes in this staff. They find American ser- | take it. 


vants are not so deferential or punctilious as those 
by whom they have been attended in Turkey. 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


Follow the marks that they have set beside 
The narrow, cloud-swept track, to be thy guide. 


Henry Van Dyke. 
+8 


A Needed Edict. 


© the native and untravelled resident of 
Manila, the thing which most thoroughly 
represents the United States of America 


Others confine it to a few lads selected 
by favor, and some even to those only whose 
i fathers belong to the same political party as 
| the appointing congressman. The examination 
| open to all is the fairest, and public opinion may 
properly demand it, since these great academies 
are maintained at the expense of all the people. 
By any system that may be adopted, many 
| young men must be disappointed, for the oppor- 
tunity of an education at either West Point or 
Annapolis, free of cost, is so desirable that far 
more apply than can be appointed. Many fail 
because there is no vacancy in the district in the 
, years during which they are eligible. 
| Some of the youths who fail to get the appoint- 


| Saying to his wife: “If that’s the kind of thing there is said to be the American liquor saloon, Ment through the members of Congress in their 


you learn at church, you may go to meeting all which has come into existence and has greatly | districts write to the President, asking for one 


you want,” a permission hitherto persistently | 
refused. | 


———_~e>—__—_ i 


STAR MUSIC. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Shakespeare. 


-—__~e 





multiplied in the Philippine capital. It is merely | 


a drinking-place, and before the Americans came 
the Filipino had never seen such a thing. 


The Manila saloons are patronized almost : 
‘exclusively by the American soldiers. 
| exercise a most hurtful effect on the men. 
| dreds of soldiers have been brought back to the 
'‘ United States from the Philippines insane, and 


Hun- 


' their derangement is said to have been caused in 


Presidential Year. 


VIDENCES of the preparation for the. 
grand national contest for control of the 
government during the next four years 

are now tu be found everywhere. Caucuses and 
conventions for the election of delegates to local, 
state and national conventions draw the attention 
of every man of whatever party to the culminating 
political duty which he is to perform in November. | 
Tiseussion of “issues” grows warmer, and con- 
siceration of the statesmanship of prospective 
cal.didates becomes more eager and pointed. 

The Companion takes no other part in either 
the preliminary work of the canvass or the bitter 
strife which marks its progress, than to note 
events, and to explain what is involved in the 
decision, so far as it can do so without partisan- 
ship and without offence. 

It is usually expected that the presidential 
canvass will make the year in which it occurs a 
bad year for business. There are at least two 
causes, one of which sometimes, and the other 
always, in such a year, operates disadvanta-' 


great measure by the use of spirituous drink in 


| that tropical and trying climate. 


What a singular adjunct these conspicuous 
saloons in Manila must be to the work of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment which our country hopes 
to do in the Philippines! What an example to 
set to an imitative people! 

It is not surprising that a bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress by a public-spirited represent- 
ative to restrict the sale of liquors in Manila. 
The authority which prevails in the Philippines 
is that of the army of the United States. The 


bill offered in Congress is not necessary for the ' 


suppression of the drinking-places, for a simple 
order of the military commander would be 
enough; but the bill serves to call attention to 
the scandal which the saloons present, and the 
wonder is that the evil has been allowed to go on 
so long. 

————~e>—_—_—_ 


Railroad Improvements. 
TEEL rails weighing eighty pounds to the 


They ' 


of the ten appointments at his disposal. This 
Tequest he is rarely able to grant. His few 
appointments are usually given to the sons 
of army and navy officers. One of President 
McKinley’s appointees was a grandson of 
General Grant, who presented himself with a 
letter written many years ago by his illustrious 
grandfather, and addressed to the executive head 
of the government when this boy reached the 
proper age for West Point, asking that he might 


be appointed. 
H appeared in print, but is known to be true. 
The poet Walt Whitman was, as is well 
known, dependent during most of his life upon the 
| kindness of his friends and admirers for a support. 
A few years before his death, one of these friends 
called upon him In his little house in Camden, a 
suburban town of Philadelphia. 

“Well, Walt,” he said, “how goes it this winter? 
Any subscription needed for Christmas?” 

“No,” said Whitman, “no. I'm at work now. 
Im in the employ of George Childs. He pays me 
fifty dollars a month.” 

‘ow at work! May 1 ask what ix your occupa- 
tion?” 

“Why, I ride in the street-cars. I fall into talk 
with the drivers and conductors, and find out 
which of them have no overcoats, and guess at 
their size and notify Childs, and then he sends the 
overcoats. It’s not hard work,” said the poet, 
thoughtfully. “And then, you know, it helps Childs 


oe 


Two Ways of Doing it. 


ERE is a pleasant story which has never 








success because to look at them you would think 
they were having the worst kind of a time. 


| geously to the business community. There is 
‘often a question at issue, as, for example, the ; 
| tariff, silver or greenbacks, which directly con-{ 


There is practically a coul famine in: cerns great communities engaged in trading, 


S yard were first used upon railroads in | along.” 

this country in 1883. Since that time steel David Christie Murray, the well-known author, 
has practically superseded iron as a track-| told in print some time ago the story of the 
building material and the weight of the rails has | )ardships of his first years in London. After 


Europe, mainly due to labor troubles in France, ' 
Germany, Saxony and Austria. The consequent 
stoppage of mining has resulted in an increased 
demand for foreign coal, with a vastly increased 
importation from America. The London Statist, 
in calling attention to the immense coal area of 
the United States, having a production practically 
equal to that of Great Britain, declares that Amer- | 
ica is destined to be the greatest coal-exporting 
country of the world. i 
rr i 
Those who deoclaim about faults in our i 
public schools and their management give no | 
alarm to Doctor Winship, of the New England | 
Journal of Education. He sees with satis- 
faction “‘a tendency to better teaching, better 
supervising, better books, better methods, and to 
higher- toned men, intellectually and morally.” | 
Doubtless he would allow that this tendency to! 
improvement is due in part to the frank exposure 
of defects. The best friends of free institutions 
will welcome all reasonable criticism. 





Sas \ 
The border-line between gifts and bribery 

has been so often crossed that scrupulous officials 

seldom accept a gift of intrinsic value. A late | 
President of the United States, who had nearly 

two hundred curious and historic canes, used to ; 
say that such gifts necessitated the offer of neither 

“the ministry to England nor the post-office at 

Podunk.”’ Not all gifts, however, are of suspi- 

cious complexion. For example, the check of 

one hundred thousand dollars recently sent to. 
the president of a street railway company by ' 
certain prominent members of the corporation 

was a notable token of their trust in his integrity 

and of their appreciation of his devotion to the 

interests of the corporation and the public. The 

gift is probably the largest ever made by a 

corporation to a single salaried officer. That the , 
recipient not many years ago was a brakeman, 

and that he owes his permanent advancement | 
to no influence but his own industry, ability and | 
faithfulness, is sufficient protest against the too 

common assertion that boys of to-day have “‘no 
chance.” 


The tenement-house committee of the 
Good Government Clubs, having effected great 
improvements in the housing of the New York | 
poor, now presents some figures which must | 
appeal even to the greediest of capitalists, Build- | 
ings erected on sanitary principles, with plenty . 
of light and air, water, heating facilities and 
other conveniences, are paying dividends of from 
twelve to fifteen per cent., while the squalid: 
and unhealthy dwellings beside them can hardly ; 


manufacturing, importing, or other branches of 
commerce and industry ; and until the question 
is decided, men will not take the risk of large! 
operations. Fortunately, no such question is 
likely to be prominent this year. 

But the contest always causes such excitement | 
and occupies so large a share of the time and the 
thoughts of the people, that business is neglected 
toa certainextent. This influence will naturally | 
be felt during the coming months ; but the country | 
ig so busy and prosperous at the present time | 
that it fairly may be anticipated that the evil will 
be less than usual. There may be a slight check , 
to trade, a small falling-off from the great volume ' 
of business; but the prevailing conditions are tuo 
wholesome to permit a reasonable fear of a serious 
decline. ! 

——___~e+—__ I 


A Moslem Household. i 
IPLOMATIC intercourse does much to| 
inform one-half of the world how the 
other half lives. Just now the gay 
society of our national capital is learning from 
the rules which hedge about the wife of the 
Turkish minister, who has recently come to 
Washington, something about the position of 
woman in Moslem lands. 

As a faithful Mohammedan, the minister’s | 
wife is not allowed to see men, except as she may | 
glance out at them on the street from her closed | 
carriage. She may receive from ladies calls, | 
some of which she will perhaps return when | 
assured that she can do so without encountering ! 
any of the men of the household. Her husband 
has even inquired if she might not be taken 
through some of the great government buildings 
on Sunday, when they would be deserted by their 
regular visitors. 4 


The Turkish government has usually sent | 





' Greeks instead of Mohammedans to this country 


as ministers, and this is said to be the first, 
Mohammedan wife who ever came here with her | 
husband. The present minister, Ali Ferrouh 
Rey, a Mohammedan, had been married but j 
twenty days when first ordered to America, about | 
two years ago; on his return to Constantinople 
last summer, he expressed an unwillingness to 
come back here unless his wife could be with 
him. 

The sultan accordingly made a special dispen- 
sation in his favor, upon the promise of both the 
minister and his wife that they would conduct 
their devotions and observe the rules of their 
religion as faithfully as if at home. This they . 
do. They drink no wine; they pray at frequent ; 


tended constantly to increase. Now one of the 
great trunk lines is experimenting with nickel 
steel, which is even more expensive than steel, 
but which will undoubtedly come into general 
use if the claims made for it are justified. 

Improvements in railway road-beds have natu- 
Tally been followed by more capacious cars, 
heavier trains, swifter locomotives. For instance, 
it is only three years since pressed steel freight- 
cars were introduced; yet the company that 
builds them cannot supply the demand, although 
it works up more than a thousand tons of steel a 
day—a larger quantity, in the course of the year, 
than the entire production of steel in the United 
States in any year previous to 1875. 

One of these cars will carry fifty tons of ore. 
A slightly smaller car has a capacity of thirty tons 
of grain. A New York railroad’s famous “grain 
trains” consist of eighty cars of this capacity, 
drawn by a single locomotive ; trains thirty-three 
hundred feet—three-fifths of a mile—long, and 
weighing from thirty-five hundred to thirty-eight 
hundred tons. 

When it is possible to make up trains like this, 
a railroad can give ‘phenomenally low” nates of 





freight on long-distance hauls, and still make | 


money. But only a perfect road-bed could bear 


the strain of such heavy trains, or of the passen- ; 


ger express sent out by the same corporation, 
which often attains a speed between stations of 
seventy-five miles an hour, “ with occasional 
spurts as high as ninety miles.” 

All these facts may be condensed into one 
proposition. In these days of competitive prog- 
ress, the railroad that is properly built and 
adequately equipped is the only railroad that is 
likely to prove both useful and profitable. And 
that is as it should be. 


—— 


Admission to West Point or the 
Naval Academy. 


OUNG men who desire an education at 
the Military Academy at West Point or 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis must 
ordinarily secure their appointment from a 
member of Congress. Every representative is 
allowed to designate one cadet for each of these 
schools. But the course at each of these institu- 
tions is one of four years: and consequently, 
unless the young man first appointed fails in his 
work, the right of appointment occurs only once 
in four years. 
Various methods are employed by members of 
Congress in filling vacancies. Formerly, the 
selection was largely a matter of personal favor, 


carrying about his manuscripts in vain from one 
| publishing house to another, he found himself pen- 
niless and homeless. He slept upon the Thames 
embankment for two nights. For two days he had 
not eaten food. 
| On the third morning he was standing on London 
bridge, looking gloomily into the black water, 
when the editor of a newspaper who knew him 
‘ passed with a hasty nod. He hesitated, looked at 
‘him and came back. 

“Q Murray,” he cried, “you are just the man I 
want! Can you spare a couple of hours?” 

“Yes,” sald Murray, dryly. 

“LT want an article on—on Columbus for to-mor- 
row. Birthday article. Nothing labored—no dry 
dates. Something light, fanciful—you understand ? 
Go to the office. You'll find paper and pens ready. 
Send it to my desk. And, oh, by the way, I may 
not be there in time. We'll settle in advance,” 
thrusting a couple of sovereigns into his hand. 

“T wrote the article,” said Murray, “and found 
out long afterward that the birthday of Christopher 
Columbus did not come for months, From that 
day success came to me. That man saved my 
life.” 

Of almsgiving, as of the giving of advice, it may 
“be said: 





Its value all depends 
The way in which it’s done, 


Impressions That Last. 


| AHEIM, a German magazine, tells the 

following anecdote of Von Moltke, the 
j greatest of Prussian generals, who was as 
famous for his stern reticence as for his skill In 
the art of war. . 

On one occasion, when a party of military men 
had been discussing his victorious campaigns in 
his presence, one of them turned to hin and said: 

“General, what was the supreme moment of 
your life? The one that left the deepest impres- 
sion orp you? Can you tell us?” 

Von Moltke laughed. “Easily, gentlemen. There 
Was one moment so terrible that it was like no 
other. I was a young, beardless officer, and [ 
was sent with a message to General von Marwitz. 
I went with trepidation. He received me with a 
kindly nod, and said, ‘Lay aside your cloak, sir.” 

“Ha,’ | thought, ‘he meets me ax an equal!’ I 
unbuttoned my cloak and dropped it on a chair. 
He looked at it and then at me. 

“In the anteroom, lieutenant, in the anteroom,’ 
he said, gently. 

“The horror and shame of that rebuke come 
upon me at night sometimes now, like death Itself. 
No success I have ever had has repaid me for that 
mortification.” 

, The Duke of Wellington was riding down Pic- 

| cadilly one day after he had returned to England 
the nation’s hero, to be rewarded by titles, palaces 
and eyery honor which a grateful country could 
devise. He beckoned to his companion. 

| “Do you see that little old man shoved against 
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the fence by the crowd on the sidewalk? That is 


backs of my legs are shivering with goose-flesh!” | 
The man carries the boy with him through life, 

as in the century-old oak there is still something | 

of the acorn from which It grew. | 


——_~0»+—____ | 


HERMIT WRITERS. | 
California, with its mild climate, offers many | 
attractions to the would-be hermit. To this class ' 
many California writers seem to belong. One of 
these is Joaquin Miller, whose home on “the 
Heights” has been the Mecca of many travellers, | 
much to his disgust. Adeline Knapp, herself a! 
California writer, who owns up to having a “soli- 
tary cabin on the Heights,” thus describes a scene 
she recently witnessed in front of Miller’s hut: 

Two women were standing in the path before | 
his door, and two men were at one side peeping in 
at the windows. “He’s shut the door,” sald one 
of the women. “He doesn’t want us to see him.” 

“‘All the more reason why we should go in after 
coming to look at him,” said the other, unmerci- 
fully. Then they proceeded boldly to storm the 
castle. 

Adeline Knapp’s own cottage seems not to have | 
been exempt from intrusion, although she modestly 
claims that it was merely an accident that led to 
the following incident: 

Returning one day from a tramp over the hills, 
she found her door locked. As she never fastened 
it when out for a walk, she knew at once that It 
was occupied, and indignantly rapped, demanding 
admittance. After considerable delay the latch 
was lifted, and a man who stood in the doorway 
regarded her severely before he asked, “Well, 
what's wanted?” 

“I wondered who was in my house,” she meekly 
suggested, and glancing past him saw a group of 
perhaps half a dozen people seated around her 
table eating. 

“Oh,” the man said with a most dégagé air, “it 
was so windy outside we sought shelter while we 
ate our luncheon!” 

Much abashed, the owner of the cottage apolo- 
gized for her intrusion, and went and sat in the 
grove until her strange guests had departed. And 
so effectual was the power of sheer impudence 
that she declares she did not realize, until too late | 
to remonstrate, that the strangers and not herself 
had intruded. 

—————<e2—___ 


ORATORICAL PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A skilful public speaker knows how to turn an 
interruption to advantage. The Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, American ambassador to Great Britain, 
is such a speaker. Lately at the opening of a free 
library at Acton, England, Mr. Choate delivered 
an address. 

The audience was ‘‘mixed,” and among the rest | 
a woman had come who bore in her arms a| 
baby, which made its voice heard at the most 
inconvenient moments during the proceedings. 
Mr. Choate might have complained, and ineiden- 
tally urged that in America it is not the custom to 
carry small babies to listen to public orations, but 
he did not. 

The first Interruption occurred early in the 
speech. Mr. Choate was saying: ‘There is a 
special provision for children in your library, and 
1 think when men come to make a cholce of a 
residence in Acton they will not forget that fact.” 
Here the baby screamed in such a manner as to 
drown the words of the speaker. There was some 
disturbance, but Mr. Choate said: 

“Don’t be disturbed by the baby. Nobody 
knows better than my lord bishop that out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings cometh wisdom.” 

Things went fairly well after this, the baby 
appearing to be flattered by the reference, until 
Mr. Choate was saying: 

“There 1s a book with which all of you —” 

Here the baby wailed loudly. 

“Except, possibly, the baby—are familiar,” the 
ambassador went on. “It is Ecclesiastes, and it 
says that of the making of books there is no end.” 

These cheerful references to the baby greatly 
pleased the audience, and added to the popularity 
which the American ambassador had already 
attained. 
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WEDDING ECCENTRICITIES. 


Invention has to be taxed in order to provide 
something entirely new for wedding festivities, if 
one really desires to be original; but that there 
are minds adapted to that task, may be guessed 
from the following real occurrences: 

A couple in one of the New England states had 
recently an ambition to begin their married life 
under decorative circumstances. The ordinary 
devices were too old. So, instead of a floral bell, 
there was to be seen above the happy pair the 
borrowed legend: “United we stand.” 

The quotation has not yet been finished. 

Still later comes another anecdote, equally true, 
which seems to embody the modern spirit. Two | 
happy young persons, named, perhaps, Harriet 
Corson and John Eames, stood up to be married. 
Above her head was an elaborate floral device, | 
with her name in small electric lights. Above the 
bridegroom appeared a similar decoration, save | 
that it was his name which sparkled there. All! 
through the ceremony the lights burned brilliantly, | 
but at the words, “I pronounce you man and wife,” | 
“Harriet Corson” was turned off! 





———_+e 


STRANGE TOLERANCE. | 


The letters of Maria Josepha, Lady Stanley, | 
which cover about twenty-three years, beginning 


; contain an apology. 


» ment of British cavalry that has ever penetrated 


| targets the deadly spear-points of the horsemen. 


, native band came to serenade the officer. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


present day could have taken her view of intem- 


were boys, the rejoicings were greater than on! 
previous occasions. “All the guests,” she writes ; 
her friend, Lady Sheffield, “were as drunk as I | 
ever had the pleasure of seeing any one.” 

Then Lady Sheffield replied: 

“I would have given a great deal to be present. 
There is nothing I love so much as such sort of 
festivities, where one has the satisfaction of | 
Knowing that one makes one’s friends happy, as | 
well as drunk.” Then she goes on to speak of | 
London merrymakings, and adds: “There, when 
you give a ball, you affront many people, please a | 
few, make many drunk and yourself miserable.” | 

Surely the world grows better; and the fact is 
never so clear as when we observe how other | 
offences than drunkenness which are now con- | 
demned by society of every grade were once the 
subject of jests which did not even profess to 


\ 
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STRENUOUS WEATHER! 


“The wires being down,” wrote the obliging 
editor of a village paper during a raging blizzard, 
“we have not received our usual weather report, | 
so we republish that of yesterday.” He did his | 
best, perhaps, but his readers could scarcely 
have benefited much by it. Another country 
editor, under like circumstances, showed more 
enterprise. i 


“No weather report received,” he announced, | 
“but not wishing to disappoint the public, we went | 
around personally to the post-office about mail- 
time to consult the best authority available, whom 
we considered to be Cap’n Daniel Atterbury. 
From Cap’n Daniel we learned that the storin will 
break after midnight, with a rapid drop in the 
thermometer to follow, and to-morrow will be 
clear and cold. i 

“It is fair to add, however, that immediately 
after leaving Cap’n Dan we were butted into, on 
the corner, by our respected fellow-citizen, Cap'n 
Solon Pettigrew, who assured us, as well’ ax he 
could speak against the wind, that Dan didn’t 
know what he was talking about. On our request, | 
Cap’n Solon then obligingly roared that this gale , 
would soon blow Itself out; that the mercury was | 
going to go ’way up; and that we should be in for | 
a warm rain and the biggest thaw of the season. 

“Our readers can take their choice, 

“Thermometer at Tildnight registered 20°; snow | 
and sleet falling; gale blowing at enough miles 
an hour to wrench off our esteemed contempo- 
rary’s sign-board, rock our chimney to a degree 
we do not like, and send a brick through Grocer | 
Halloran’s new plate-glass window, over the way. 

“Cap’n Daniel and cape Solon both agree with 
us in the opinion that, whatever to-morrow is 
going to be, the weather we are enjoying now is 
slightly too strenuous!” 


THE SCARLET LANCERS. 


Lord Roberts’s successful application to the 
war office for the Sixteenth (Queen’s) Lancers to 
be allowed to leave India for the seat of war in 
South Africa recalls to a correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette a story of this famous cavalry 
regiment. The Sixteenth Lancers is the only regi- 


and broken a square of infantry, and it made this 
unique record by a fine feat performed at the 
Battle of Aliwal, in the Punjab, in January, 1846: 


The gallant Sikhs had thrown themselves into 
squares, and in this formation they for a lon; 
time resisted the desperate charges of the Englis! 
cavalry just as stubbornly as the British infantry 
had resisted the French cuirassiers at Waterloo. 

Again and again did the Sixteenth Lancers strive 
to break through the sullen masses of the Sikhs; 
again and again scores of saddles were emptied, | 
and the British were beaten back with slaughter. 
As the lancers got close enough to deliver their 
thrusts, their weapons would splinter like match- | 
wood upon the stout shields of their swarthy foes. 
Suddenly an inspiration came to the troopers: 

Without receiving any orders to that effect, but 
as if controlled by a unanimous impulse, they 
suddenly shifted their lances to the bridle hand | 
and charged in once more. The Sikhs, entirely 
unprepared for this sudden and masterly ma- | 
neuvre, received in their bodies instead of on their 


Into and through the squares swept the Six- 
teenth, with lances as crimson as their tunics. 
Even so, it is recorded that the resistance was so 
desperate and sustained that the Sikh square had 
to be ridden through again and yet again ere they | 
were finally destroyed and dispersed. 


AMERICA’S HYMN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Dean Worcester, one of the best authorities on 
the Philippine Islands, told a story recently at a 
dinner party in Washington to show the feeling : 
which the Filipinos entertained for the late 
General Lawton. 

A town had been taken, and as usual in Lawton's | 


command, there was no burning or looting, and 
the head man of the town was greatly affected by | 





| the difference between the American occupation 


and a Spanish Secupation some years before, 
when everything had been destroyed and the 
inhabitants massacred. | 

“T was sitting one evening with General Lawton | 
in his little house,” said Mr. Worcester, jaben % 

called 
the leader in, and said that he ought to know the | 
“Star-Spangled Banner,’ and whistled it over for 
him a few times. 

“Inside of an hour the band was back again, and 
playing the American air in good form. A native 
priest asked General Lawton and myself to attend 
mass at the church on the following day. We 
were surprised to hear during the solemn music 
the strains of America’s native air. We were 
afterward told by the priest that he should always, 
in memory of General Lawton, include the pafri- 
otic air in his sacred music at the chureh.” 


NOT SHADY. 


Among the true and graceful sayings credited to i parching, instead of by the steam-drying process, that 
gives them the peculiar and pleasing nutty flavor for 
of a which they are noted. 


the late Bishop Brooks, is one which is especially | 
well worth remembering. 


A friend was speaking to the bishop 
clergyman whose congregation had begun to feel 















little ones. 


Rubifoam for the teeth is known and used wher- 


my old master in the grammar-school, and at sight | perance, the crying vice of the time? After the | ever careful toilets are appreciated. It has made 
of him I positively felt a quake of terror. The ; birth of four girls, twins came to her, and as these ; !t#elf famous by whatit does. . 








Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supp les. Write for catalog, 445 
illustracions, FREE; it gives’ in- 
formation for musicians and new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams St.. CHICAGO. 


“HEAR It SNA 


This is the trade-mark of the genuine and 
only real Ball and Socket Fastener. 





It is printed in diamond 
shaped design on 
every card of fasteners. 


Beware of imitations. None but the 
“ Hear It Snap’? kind will HOLD. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genu send us 
his name with yours and a 2 mp, and 
we will send you sample of the real thin, 
and tell where you can get them; or 
send 6 ts for trial set. 








THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
PORTER BROS. & CO, 
68 Essex Bt. 


Selling Agents, 
Boston. 78-80 Worth 8t., New York. 
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by horizontal 
ifting " in color 


Few houses are painted right. 
architecture is made ridiculo 
borders or a house that ne 








is made to crouch in appe 

If you intend to paint your own house let our 
“Art Department,” in charge of artists and 
master-painters, lay out a color plan for you 
Free of Charge. ‘The new colors in 


Hammar Paint 


(Guaranteed Five Years) 


derful range of stylish and becoming 
ions. We will give y 
nish Hammar Paint at 
(when mixed) and guarante 
years. There is $ 
this guarantee. 
‘our house to us; its size, style and 
gs, its proximity to other houses, 
etc. (Send photo if possible.) We are 
ady to give you an exclusive color plan that 
¢ look its best. Write to-day. 


F. Hammar Paint 0., 1224 Spruce St , St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Handsome Book 
Sent FREE. 


Do not hesitate to send for it just because 
you cannot buy from us now. We want you 
to see the book anyway, even if it does cost us 
25 cents to answer every request. We shall be 
pleased if you will simply glance at it and learn 
a little about 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, J 5, 


Express Charges Prepaid 
to Your Door, 









The guarantee we have been publishing in 
Tue Youtu’s CoMPaNIon for years still holds 
good. Tens of thousands have sent for our 
book; thousands have purchased, and not ten 
mattresses have been returned. 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


ou have hoped for, 

the equal in clean- 
liness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can return the mat- 
tress at our expense and get your money back 
by return mail —‘‘ no questions asked.’ ‘Theze 
will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 


And if it is not even all 
if you don’t believe it to 





Compressing the felt. Binding and closing the tick 
by hand. 





a Mark. 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. $ 8.35. al 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs... . 10.00. | All. 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35ibs., . 11-70. + ,6,fect | 
4 feet wide, 40Ibs., ..... 13.35. | 315 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45ibs., . 15.00. ig. 


DELIVERED. If made in two parts, soc. extra. 


Take care! Don't be deceived ! There is not a single 
store in the country that carries our mattress; almost 
every store now has an imitation so-called “Felt,” which 
is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. 


Our name and guarantee on every mattress. 
to-day for our book, The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 
Yr 


25,000 churches. Send for 
harch Cushions.” z 


Send 















The Oat Food mothers thrived on is what they will give to their own 
They won’t experiment on their children with mew foods. 
Mother’s Oats are prepared by the old pan process of 





that ‘it would be advisable for them to have a! Op receipt of picture of our mill, cut from side of 2-Ib. package of Mother's 


Oats, and your address, we will send you beautiful picture puzzle. 
If your grocer does not sell Mother's Oats, write us for grocer who does. 


The Akron Cereal Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Grocers who are known to keep the best of everything sell Mother’s Oats. 


in 1797, give an interesting picture of the difference a 
i nger man in the pit. . 
between “then and now.” Especially is this sur- ) 7°} fi Mell, itp the way Of the world!” said this i 
prising in view of certain habits which would now ' person, in reply to an indignant remons nee on 
render a woman’s life tragically unhappy, but the a ne 1g bineR: “You see, he’s on the | 
Were then “all ti the.stay's Work.” “The shady side!” echoed the bishop, quickly. 

Lady Stanley lived a quiet life in Cheshire, and ‘you mean the sunny side! It’s the side nearest 
was very happy; yet how many women of the | glory!” 
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IKE rows of cruel teeth 
ie The ledges lle beneath 
The sullen, frowning height, 
And up against the blue 
The lighthouse lifts to view 
A warning finger white. 


The sallors in the ships 
Have songs upon their lips, 
Although their eyes grow grave 
At that mute message: “Soul, 
Beware, beware the shoal, 
Or there is none to save.” 


But to us who climb the steep 
And gaze across the deep 
Where the white sails flee and flee, 
That warning so profound 
Has quite another sound: 
“Beware, beware the sea! 


“Beware Its cataracts, 
The splendid, sapphire tracts 
With flecks of foam like fleece ; 
The dim, green tide that laves 
A hundred hidden caves 
‘With murmurous vows of peace.” 


Behind us, near the town, 

Where fields come sloping down 
To meet the kelp-strewn strand, 

Lie lovers of the sea, 

The nameless dead, whom she 
Surrenders to the land. 


Ah me, the spell that lures, 
The smile that reassures, 
The voices that entreat! 
Hers are the faithless ways, 
The kiss that aye betrays, 
The music siren-sweet. 





Topaz and opaline 

The waters dance and shine 
Below the silent height, 

But up against the sky 

The lighthouse tower lifts high 
A warning finger white. 
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Both Just and Generous. 


EV. ARTHUR T. PIER 
SON, in his “Life of George i 
Miller,” of Bristol, England, ; 
mentions a notable example 
of fine conscience and plenary 
consecration. 

A woman whose appear- 





sum of one hundred pounds as her con- | 
tribution to the support of his Ashley : 
Down Orphanages. Inquiry brought | 
out the fact that her average income was three 


| prayers, I shail reach either 


ance indicated frail health and stinted | 
means brought to the philanthropist the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


That letter, with its faintly pencilled words, 
reached its destination, far down in Virginia. 

Pickett gave orders.to his brigade commanders, 
and rode along the line, his men springing to their 
feet with a shout of delight as he told them what 
was expected of them. 

He was sitting on his horse when Wilcox rode 
up. Taking a flask from his pocket, Wilcox said: 

“Pickett, take a drink with me. In an hour 
you'll be in hell or glory.” 

Pickett declined to drink, saying, “I promised 
the little girl who Is waiting and praying for me 
down in Virginia that I would keep fresh upon 
my lips until we shall meet again the breath of 
the violets she Ars me when we parted. What- 
ever my fate, Wilcox, I shall try to do my duty 
like a man, and I hope that, by that little girl’s 
lory or Glory.” 
hat followed is famous history. 


_——_—__~¢=—___ 


The Soldier-Astronomer. 


IXTY years ago the Tsar of Russia boasted 
that at a cost of five thousand dollars he had 
procured the largest telescope in the world. 


S 


At the same time the Astronomer Royal of Eng- | 


land laughed in print over the lack of a single 
public observatory in the United States. 


In the little frontier city ot Cincinnati, Ohio, a | 
patriotic young mathematician, named Ormsby | 
M. Mitchell, burned with shame at the truth of 
Determining that Cincin- 


such foreign sarcasm. 
nati should have a telescope to surpass even the 
tsar’s, he fixed the price of one at seven thousand 


dollars, and with no capital but a boundless | 


enthusiasm set about raising what was then an 
appalling sum. Issuing stock in the prospective 


| telescope, he gave lectures which so inflamed the 
patriotic and astronomical zeal of his hearers that | 


bankers, merchants, mechanics and day-laborers 
flocked to buy. In three weeks the entire sum 
was subscribed, and Mitchell set out at his own 
expense to buy the telescope. 


England, which had hitherto looked contemptu- | 


ously upon American science, could not make a 
lass large enough to satisfy the young astronomer ; 
ut at Munich he found one for which he paid ten 

thousand dollars, taking the additional debt upon 

his own shoulders. 

Returning to Cincinnati, Mitchell hastened to 
provide an observatory for his treasure. As it 
would cost too much to haul stone up Mt. Adams, 
he built and operated a lime-kiln at the summit. 
Sand was expensive, and he opened a sand-pit of 
his own. Contractors demanded large sums, and 
he bought horses, and himself helped to fill the 
sand-earts. Then, water being scarce, he threw a 
dam across a ravine, which the rains filled for him. 
All this time he taught mathematics for five hours 
a day in the Cincinnati University. 

The corner-stone of this historic observatory 
was laid by John Quincy Adams. Seventy-six 
years old and in feeble health, he made the 
arduous journey from Washington, and delivered 
a classic oration of two hours to the enthusiastic 
crowds who climbed Mt. Adams in a drenching 
rain to hear him. 

Professor Mitchell's paiziotiain was not scholarly 
alone. When the Civil War broke out, he led an 
army corps into the South, won great fame as a 
general, and was fatally stricken in the swamps 
with yellow fever. 

Thus died “Old Stars,” as his soldiers affection- 
ately and appropriately called him; a man undis- 
mayed by any danger or difficulty, and nobly 
devoted to high aims. He was the first pf the now 
long roll of American astronomers to Win distinc- 
tion abroad. The original observatory on Mt. 
Adams, which he built so largely with his own 
hands, has just been demolished as unsafe; but 
the newer building, which bears his name, Keene 
guard on a neig! boring hilltop, and ts loyal ly 
Supported by the city the fair name of which he 
made famous in European courts and universities 
a lifetime ago. 
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shillings and sixpence a week, earned by daily | 
labor. By her grandmother’s will, however, | 
money held in trust during her father’s life had 
been portioned to his children, and her share 
was five hundred pounds. 

The father had died a drunkard and bankrupt, 
and her brothers and sisters had settled with 
his creditors at the rate of five shillings to the 
pound. None of them professed to be governed 
by religious principles. This woman did. They 
gave, out of their legacies, fifty pounds apiece to 
their widowed mother. She gave a hundred. | 
‘They congratulated themselves that their father’s \ 
debts were legally paid. Their Christian sister 
felt the moral obligation, and privately sent to 
each creditor the full amount of his claim. 

Then, out of what was left of her modest ' 
windfall, she devoted one hundred pounds to 
the charity that above all others appealed to her 
sympathy and her faith. 

Long and searching conversation with the poor 
woman convinced Mr. Miiller that her gift had 
been carefully considered, and that her motive 
was simple loyalty to her Lord and Master. 

“You are sure that you have measured your 
duty and counted the cost, and know that you | 
are doing this for Him?” 

“For Ilim,” she said. “And it is so little! | 
He loved me to the last drop of His blood!” | 

Emulation of this humble benefactor’s spirit 
would make a less donation great, and many a 
larger one more worthy. 


+ -—___—_ 


Before Pickett Charged. 


NE of the most terribly dramatic scenes of 
the Civil War was Pickett’s charge on the | 
third day of Gettysburg. The moments | 

of anticipation were awful in their intensity. 
They are thus recorded in the recent volume, 
“Pickett and His Men.” er 


Pickett had received a note from headquarters. 
He handed it to Longstreet. 

pogneral Longstreet, shall I go forward?” he 
asked. 

Longstreet looked at him with an expression 
which seldom comes to any face. He held out his 
hand and bowed his headin assent. Nota word 
did he speak. 

“Then I shall lead my division forward, sir,” 
said Pickett. and galloped off. 

He had gone snl few yards when he came 
back and took a letter from his pocket. On it he 
wrote in pencil: | 

“If old Peter’s nod means death, good-by and 
God bless you, little one!” 

He gave the letter to Longstreet and rode back. 





Invention and Appetite. 


OMETIMES the ability to meet a prolonged 
S and highly productive mental strain is curl- 
ously linked with the ability to digest a 
hearty meal; which is another way of saying that 
great thinkers are sometimes great eaters. This 
may be especially the case where great thinkers 
have really had very little to eat. 


This story is told 
on the authority of Tesla himself, of a some- 
what amusing experience which Nikola Tesla 
once had when in Mr. Edison's employ. 

Mr. Edison had a laboratory in Paris, and to 
this establishment, when a student, Nikola Tesla 
went ‘to ask for work. The laboratory was in 
charge of a foreman named Fulton, who told Tesla 
that he would employ him, but only on the condi- 
tion that he “would work.” Tesla said he would, 
and he did, to such purpose that for two days an 
nights he did not close his eyes. At the end of 
the frst fortnight he had not had forty-eight hours 
of sleep. 

The Toreman here intervened, and ordered the 
young man to rest. 

“We have both been under a strain,” he said. 
“Let us go out and get a good meal.” 

He took Tesla to a restaurant, and ordered one 
of the biggest and thickest steaks that could be 
bought anywhere. It was enormous. With it 
there were various garni hings. which made for 
the two men a hearty meal. But when they had 
finished it, something in the young student’s look 
led Mr. Fulton to say: 

“Is there anything else you would like? You 
are out with me, you know, and I wish you would 
order anything you want.” 

Tesla fooked around vaguely a moment, as if 








| making up his mind, and then said: 


“Mr. Fulton, if you don’t mind, I would like 


another steak!" 
N in which the deaf, dumb and blind are now 
freed from the ignorance and [oneliness 
which were formerly the greatest horrors of the 
silence and darkness m which they must dwell, 
the struggle they have to make to be, as nearly as 
they may, like other people can never be anything 
but dificult. It is flue and touching to behold 
how gallantly these children of sorrow set them- 
selves to overcome their disadvantages, as it is 
also to see what tireless patience and loving skill 
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A True ‘Heroess.”’ 


our hard old world places tenderly at their service. | 


There is probably no woman in the United States 
for whom there is felt so universally an affectionate 
respect and regard as for that simple, sweet and 
modest young student, Helen Keller; nor does the 
public ever weary of listening to new anecdotes 


of others afflicted as she is—especially of their , 


progress on the thorny road to knowledge. One 
of these unfortun: lizabeth Robin, now a 
student at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
in Boston. 

Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes” formed the basis of 
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by a Chicago paper, evidently | 
is 


OTWITHSTANDING the marvellous way | 





the reading-lessons of her class at the beginning 
of the year. In the discussion of the book, Eliza- 
beth gave prompt answers to questions. 

She declared the difterence between a hero and 
a god to be this: “A hero is half-powerful, whereas 
a god Is all-powerful.” 

sked if she had ever seen a hero, she responded 
quickly: “Edith [a companion aftlicted like her- 
self] is a hero because she ts not afraid of any- 
thing.” After a moment's reflection, she added: 
awe might call her a heroess, but she isn’t really 
a hero.” 

The story of Elizabeth’s work in arithmetic is 
one of alternate Nietory and defeat. Her most 
serious deficiency lies In the lack of power to 
analyze problems. 

She spent a long time over one difficult example, 
and when asked how she was progressing, replied 
“He is a Spaniard, but I hope conquer him.” 
Later she said: “I have been asking the Spaniard 
all sorts of questions, but he will not answer me. 
My brains are heavy.” Returning to the task on 
the following morning with renewed zest, she 
gained the victory. 

In the solution of one long problem, requirin, 
the use of many ciphers, Elizabeth used all the 
ciphers on her type-slate, and then substituted 
units. “I imagined the ones were ciphers,” she 
explained, ‘“‘aud it was hard, and I was almost 
mixed.” She had, however, arrived at the correct 
conclusion. 

She shares in 
enjoys them heai 
She runs with greai 
At one time she hu 
runnin, 
was 
ru 


inasium work and games, and 
Fa . She is also a good dancer. 
3] 


ed, and preferably alone. 
herself quite severely by 
into a wall, but her Spartan comment 
only: “I would rather be bumped than not 


in.” 
That Is the spirit of a real “heroess.” 






Hervey Woods 
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It is not ours to bask In sheltered spaces 
And sunlit borders down the garden wall, 


| Nor feel, like night-dews on our lifted faces, 


The tinkling fountain’s wind-blown waters fall. 


We are but fleld flowers, set unkempt, untended, 
In careless clusters ’mid the grasses blithe, 


| The oxen’s hoofs trample us down unfended, 


Nor can our sweetness stay to-morrow’s scythe. 


» Yet are we blest above the queenly roses— 


Unmarked to grow, to wither all unvext, 
Then when on earth our little lifetime closes, 
To bloom immortal in the Master’s text. 


<4 —___ 


Women’s Wills. 


Herald, has made a study of the testa- 
mentary records of women. It iidicates 
that women bring some distinctly feminine 
qualities, as well as a considerable amount of 
worldly wisdom, to the making of their wills— 
when they find occasion to make them. The 


| M* M. L. RAYNE, in the Chicago Times- 


, “average woman,” Mrs. Rayne says, might be 


expected to change her will at least as often as 
once a week, but the average woman is really as 
Steadfast in her testamentary purposes as the 
average man. 


Women’s wills, even when of a very womanl 
character, may be drawn well enough to “hol 
water”—as was the case with the will of Mrs. 
Sarah English, of Williamsburg, who left five 
hundred dollars for four cats, “to maintain them 
in the style to which they have been accustomed.” 
The cats were so maintained. 

‘Women, like men, may sometimes betray their 
testamentary intentions unwittingly. On one occa- 
sion a lady appeared at the door of her family 
sitting-room and asked, with some traces of 
excitement In her manner, how the word “‘cross” 
was spelled. She had forgotten, she said, whether 
it was spelled with a ¢ or a k. She was told, and 
went away. Then the members of the family 
looked at one another, and one of them sald: 

“She has quarrelled with her Cousin Amy, and 
is going to leave her diamond cross to some one 
else.” 


A pathellc instance of feminine will-making is 
the following authentic testament of a young 
mother: B 

“To my dear son, Henry, I leave my watch set 
with diamonds, two diamond rings, my penholder 
of gold and rubber, and the best of my silk dresses, 
which includes new black silk grenadine with 
chiffon trimmings, tan-striped taffeta, black satin 
skirt, and blue corded evening dress, without 
sleeves, to be kept for him until he shall have 
wife and children to whom he can give these 
things as curious old-fashioned gowns once worn 
by his mother; also I give to him my new canvas- 
covered trunk, which he can pack and keep 
these dresses. - 

“T have tried to teach my son the right way to 
live; he is a good boy and I hope he will yw to 
be a good man, and if he will follow those Instruc- 
tions he will be. 

““If your lips would keep from slips, 
‘wo things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, or when, and where.’ 


“These are the wishes of his mother, —.” 
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Over a Bamboo Bridge. 


‘RB. L. A. WADDELL, In his book, “Among 
the Himalayas,” describes the crossing 
bridge. 


of the Teesta River on a rickety bamboo 

The bridge, always dangerous, was at 
that time a mere ragged skeleton of itself, and to 
make matters worse, was slippery with green 
slime. Such bridges are usually rebuilt once in 
two years, but this one had evidently not been 
touched for much longer than that. On this nar- 
row, tottering structure, open at the sides, Mr. 
Waddell had to cross over the turbulent, rapid 


river, three hundred feet wide and seventy feet 
below the bridge. 


The instant you step on such bridges they recoil 
from you, and swing and shake in an alarming 

‘ay, rolling from side to side and pitching like 
a ship in a storm. They swerve with a sudden 
jerk every time you lift your foot; not only side- 
ways and longways, but also downward and for- 
ward, as your weight depresses the bridge. This 
goes on until you pass the middle of the bridge, 
after which the oscillating structure kicks up 
behind you as you ascend. 

1 got on fairly well so jong as I could look to see 
the bamboo rod on which I had to walk, although 
the open sides heightened the sense of insecurity. 
But away from the bank, if you look down to see 
where to place your foot, the rush of leaping 
water in the torrent below gi’ you the giddy 
sensation that both you and the bridge are running 
swiftly up-stream. 

Yet one must keep his eye upon the single 
bamboo overhanging the abyss, and find a shaky 
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footing upon it, 
footing Pol since to miss it means certain 


I was a quarter of the way over, perhay 
as I stepped from one bamboo to the next i mea 
up, anc could see that most of those in front 
were lying loose and disjointed in their V-slings, 
They had been broken away by the passing of the 
person who had preceded me.” 1 could nol swing 
round to go back; forward was my only course, 

I went on with ong: strides to get a foothold 
on this shaking, swinging line of slimy bamboos, 
After each step I had to half-close my eyes to 
counteract the giddy feeling of the upward Tush of 
the bridge. It was a creepy, ghastly process, 4 
false step meant death in the Fagin If below 
After what seemed an age I reac! Red the opposite 

nk. 
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Imagination and Disease. 


N “A Journalist’s Note-Book” Frank F. Moore 
tells an amusing and significant story of the 
influence of imagination upon health. A young 

civil servant in India, feeling fagged trom the 

excessive heat and from long hours of work, con- 
sulted the best doctor within reach. The doctor 
looked him over, sounded his heart and lungs, and 
then said gravely: ‘I will write you to-morrow.” 


The next day the young man received a letter 
telling him that his left lung was gone and his 
heart seriously affected, and advising him to lose 
no time in adjusting his business affairs. “Of 
course you may live for weeks,” the letter said, 
“put you had best not leave important matters 
undecided.” 

Naturally the young official was dismayed by so 
dark a Prognosis — nothing less than @ death- 
warrant. thin twenty-four hours he was havin, 
difficulty with his respiration, and was seized with 
an acute pain in the region of the heart. He took 
to his bed with the feeling that he should never 
arise from it. During the night he became so 
much worse that his servant sent for the doctor. 

x t on earth have you been doing to your- 
self?” demanded the doctor. ‘There were uo 
indications of this sort when I saw you yesterday.” 

“It is my heart, I suppose,” weakly answered 
the patient. 

“Your heart!” repeated the doctor. 
heart was all right yesterday.” 

wy lungs, then.” 

“What is the matter with you, man? You don't 
a to Have been drinking ery tiga ery 

“Your letter!” gaspe e patient. “You said 
I had only a few weeks to live.” 

“Are you crazy?” said the doctor. “I wrote 
you to take a few weeks’ vacation in the hills, and 
you would be all right.” 

For reply the patient drew the letter from under 
the bedclothes, and gave it to the doctor. 

“Heavens!” cried that gentleman, as he glanced 
at {t. “This was meant for another man. My 
assistant misplaced the letters.” 

The oung. Man at once sat up in bed and made 
a rapid recovery. 

And what of the patient for whom the direful 
| pro osis was intended? Delighted with the report 
; that a sojourn in the hills would set him Tighe b he 
| Started at once, and five years later was alive and 
in fair health. 


0» —___ 


The Dawes Mare. 


HE Pittsfield (Massachusetts) Journal re- 

ports a remarkable instance of animal 

sagacity. As the instance occurred in a 
well-known locality and is vouched for by local 
authorities, it must be accepted as true. The 
story concerns an old mare, formerly the property 
of ex-Senator Dawes, but now belonging to 3 
stable in Pittsfield. The “Dawes mare,” as she 
is called, is used on the station baggage-wagon. 


One icy day recently the old mare fell twice in 
the course of the forenoon’s work. At noon she 
was unharnessed and sent to the stall for her 
feed. She is never hitched. At one o'clock, when 
it was time for another trip to the station, she was 
not in the stable, and no trace of her was found 
until about three o'clock, when she walked in 
| unattended, and took her place in the stall, as if 
nothing had happened. 

Then it was noticed that she had been newly 
shod. Inquiry disclosed the fact that the sagacious 
mare, after eating her dinner, had gone to the 
blacksmith’s shop and waited her turn. Suppos- 
ing that some stable hand had sent her in there, 
the blacksmith sharp-shod her. 

The name of the Dawes mare deserves a place 
in the annals of equine intelligence as that of a 
horse who knew what to do and did it. 


“Your 





Effect Somewhat Marred. 


Wi eo one gives good advice it is well to 


be prepared to “back it up.” Otherwise, 
although it be never so good, it may lose 
something of its efficacy. 

“Johnny,” said the boy's elderly uncle, who was 
on a visit to the family, “how old are you?” 

“Nearly sixteen,” answered the boy. 

“How do you put in your mornings?” 

“Going to school.” 

“I mean that part of your mornings before 
breakfast.” 

“Oh! Sleepin, enerally.” 

“That's bad. en I was about your a iy 
boy, 1 made up my mind I would learn shorthand. 
I used to get pp. at five o'clock in the morning, 
study till breakfast-time, and then lay it aside. 
In this way I learned shorthand thoroughly, even 
to the extent of being able to report verbatim, 
in about six months. This shows what can be 
done by making systematic use of one’s time.” 
| “Did you ever make any use of your shorthand, 
| uncle 2” 

“Well—er—no,” reluctantly admitted the uncle, 
to whom this phase of the subject had not occurred 
when he began his instructive little lecture. 


———<ee—___. 


Exalting the Uniform. 


VER since the outbreak of the South African 
War military enthusiasm has run high in 
Great Britain. 


A London paper relates that at an entertain- 
ment in Edinburgh, soon after the war opened, 
the audience stopped the performance to sing 
national anthem. Meantime a group of excited 
men toward the door caught sig t of a man ina 
uniform, and before he could form any idea of 
what was being done they had him on thelr 
shoulders, and were carrying him about the build- 
Ing, shouting and singing. 

hen they had done this to their hearts’ content 
ney set him down, and some one asked him, 
“What's your regiment?” 

“Rigiment!” he exclaimed. “What's gone wrang 

wi’ ye a’? I’m the doorkeeper!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Name. 2. Wintry. 3. Ruby, agate, opal, 
| coral, topaz, garnet, beryl, Jade, dlamon¢ , emeral 
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HE brown thrasher—called also the 
brown thrush—is a bird considerably 
longer than a robin, with a noticeably 
long tail and a long, curved bi!! His 
upper parts are reddish brown or 
cinnamon color, and his lower parts 
white or whitish, boldly streaked with 
You will find him in 

hedgerows, in scrub-lands and 
about the edges of woods, where 
he keeps mostly on or near the 
ground. His general manner is 
that of a creature who wishes 
nothing else so much as to | 
escape notice. “Only let me } 
alone,” he seems to say. If he | 
sees you coming, as he pretty | 

\ 


coe 
ft 
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certainly will, he dodges into the 
nearest thicket or barberry-bush, 
and waits for you to pass. 
Farmers know him as the 
“planting - bird.” In New Eng- 
land he makes his appearance 
with commendable punctuality 
between the twentieth of April 
and the first of May; and while 
the farmer is planting his 
garden, the thrasher encourages 
him with song. One man, who 
was planting beans, imagined 
that the bird said, “Drop it, drop 
it! Cover it up, cover it up!” 
Perhaps he did. It was good 
advice, anyhow. 
In his own way the thrasher is 
one of the great singers of the 
world. He is own cousin to the 
famous mocking- bird, and at 
the South, where he and the 
mocker may be heard singing 
side by side,—and so much alike 
that it is hard to tell one from 
the other,—he is known as the 
“brown mocking-bird.” He would 
deserve the title but for one thing 
—he does not mock. In that 
respect he falls far short of his 
gray cousin, who not only has all 
the thrasher’s gift of original 
song, but a most amazing faculty 
of imitation, as every one knows 
who has heard even a caged 
specimen running over the 
medley of notes he has picked 
up here and there and carefully 
rehearsed and remembered. 
The thrasher’s song is a med- 
ley, but not a medley of imita- 
tions. 
| have said that the thrasher 
keeps near the ground. Such is 
his habit; but there is one excep- 
tion. When he sings he takes 
the very top of a tree, although 
usually it is nota tall one. There 
he stands by the half-hour to- 
gether,—head up and tail down, 
just as Mr. Thompson has de- 
picted him,—pouring out a flood 
of music; sounds of ail sorts, 
high notes and low notes, 
smooth notes and rough notes, 
all jumbled together in the most 
crazy fashion, as if the musician 
were really beside himself. 
It is a performance worth buy- 
ing a ticket for and going miles 
to hear; but it is to be heard 
without price on the outskirts of 
almost any village in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains and south 
of Maine. You must go out at the right time, 
however, for the bird sings but a few weeks 
in the year, although he remains in New 
England almost six months, or till the middle 
of October. He is one of the birds that every 
one should know, since it is perfectly easy to 
identify him, and once known, he is never to 
be forgotten or to be confounded with anything 
else. 
The thrasher’s nest is a rude, careless-looking 
structure, made of twigs, roots and dry leaves, 
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and is to be looked for on the ground, or in a 
bush not far above it. Often it has so much the 
appearance of a last year’s affair that one is 
tempted to pass it as unworthy of notice. | 
have been fooled in that way more than once. 
The bird sits close, as the saying is, and as 
she stares at you with her yellow eyes, full at 


THE BROWN 


once of courage and fear, you will need a hard 
heart to disturb her. Sometimes she will really 
show fight, and she has been known to drive a 
small boy off the field. “Her whistle after she 
has been frightened from her eggs or nestlings, 
is one of the most pathetic sounds in nature. 
! should feel sorry for the boy who could hear 
it without pity. 

Besides this mournful whistle, the thrasher 
has a note almost exactly like a smacking kiss,— 
very realistic, and sometimes, especially at 
dusk, an uncanny, ghostly whisper, that seems 


EN’S PAGE. 


meant expressly to suggest the presence of 
something unearthly and awful. So far as | am 
aware, there is no other bird note like it. | have 
no doubt that many a superstitious person has 
taken to his, heels on hearing it from the bushes 
along a lonesome roadside after nightfall. 
Except in the spring, indeed, there is little 


THRASHER. 


about the thrasher’s appearance or behavior 
to suggest pleasant thoughts. To me, at any 
rate, he seems a creature of chronic low spirits. 
The world has used him badly, and he cannot 
get over it. He is almost the only bird | ever 
see without a little inspiration of cheerfulness. 
Perhaps | misjudge him. 

Let the young readers of The Companion 
make his acquaintance on their own account, if 
they have not already done so, and find him a 
livelier creature than | have described him, if 
they can. BrapForD Torrey. 
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A Butterflies’ Home. Direct the MILL 

There are not many gardens where caterpillars 
are welcome, but there is one in Brooklyn, New | 
York, that has been called ‘Caterpillars’ Para- | 
dise,” because there a caterpillar is a thing of 
value, and its wants and rights are considered. 
In this garden, tended by Mr. Jacob Doll, every- 
thing is grown with reference to the caterpillar. | 
There 1s no other place like it in America. Mr. | 
Doll is assistant curator of the entomological 
department of the Brooklyn Institute, and has 
probably raised more butterflies and moths than 
any other man in the United States. To his garden 
many of the large collectors of butterflies and 
moths owe some of their rarest specimens. 

Trees, shrubs, vines and herbs grow in sufficient 


variety in Mr. Doll’s garden to provide food for 
nearly all the species of this latitude. Large 


Chebdiots, Serges, 
Broadcloths and 
Cassimeres in all 
the latest patterns 
and shades. 
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wire -covared, Lireen shu. in the eegupants, of thing for 

whole bushes, protectin; m from birds, reptiles 

and_ other deadly enemies, There are rge GOLF, BICYCLE, 
bottles, jars bell-glasses and wire-covered boxes, OUTING and 
in all of which, kept fresh in water, are branches TAILOR-MADE 
upon which caterpillars in all stages of growth are 

feeding. SUITS. 


The raising of caterpillars is not an easy busi- 
ness. In speakini recently to a writer in the 
New Voice, Mr. Doll said: 


“Caterpillars are hard to raise. They are sub- 
ject to epidemics. If one occupant of a cage dies, | 





and Jobber’s protits by 
dealing direet with us. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL, 
103 Mill St., Tilton, N.H. 


you may expect all the rest to follow in a day or | 
‘WO, DO Matter how vigilant you may be. en 
there are the ichneumon flies, some of which | 
resemble wasps and some giant house-flies. 

“These e greatest foes of the caterpillar, | 
which is always in danger from them. The fly lays | 
its cage upon the body of the caterpillar, and when | 
the almost microscopical worm is hatched, it bores 
its way into the caterpillar’s body, but with 
seeming intelligence avofds the organs necessary 

the caterpillar’s life until the chrysalis is com- 
pleted. Then it falls to and consumes the pupa 
completely, and thus becomes sole proprietor and 
occupant. 

“Many a time I have watched a chrysalis for the 
appearance of some valuable speciinen, only to 
see a very common fly walk out. I once sent home 
from Arizona, to a person who had orgered them, 
three hundred chrysalises which had cost me great 
labor. Not long after I received a letter from the 
fentleman, saying: ‘What did you send me? 1 
Have:three hundred ichneumon ilies, and nothing 
else. 
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Trapping a Villain. 

A writer on Klondike customs and dangers 
says, in the Independent, that there is here, as 
everywhere, a class of ex-criminals whom the 
lone voyager must guard against. 


Last year, he says, the man who went out with 
the first mail after the closing of the river, fell in 
with a traveller, hun and cold, stumbling along 
the unbroken trail. messenger took pity on 
him, shared his food with him, made a fire and 
warmed his half-frozen body. ' 

All day they travelled over the ice, and at night 
the messenger made the man lie down to sleep, } 
while he watched, to scare the wolves away and 
keep the fire burning. It was jong past midnight | 
when he woke the sleeper and asked him to watch, 
so that he himself might snatch a nap before 
setting out again on the long journey. 

The messenger was sleeping soundly, when he 
was startled by a blow on the head. He leaped 
up, and was terrifled to find that his companion 
Was standing over him, striking at him with an axe. 

The messenger dropped to one side and threw 
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off his Slegping-robe and the fur cap that had saved 
his life. en the would-be murderer was plain 
embarrassed. To be sure, he had the axe, but it | 
is not so easy to kill a man when he is looking. 
He hesitated, and in that second the messenger | 
conceived a brilliant thought. 

“An, poor old chap!” said he, pathetically, as 
one conciliates a snarling dog. ‘Cold and hunger 
have driven him crazy!” 

The man let the axe fall. He almost smiled. 
It was so well to be out of 4 nasty job! Yes, he 
would be crazy. Appearing to forget the matter, 
he lcft the axe where it had fallen, and began to | 
Tumimage in the grub-sack. The dogs awoke, and | 
the two men breakfasted and started long before | 
the dawn. That gay the messenger carried the 
exc and insisted that the madman should walk in ‘ 

‘ont. 

At the next mounted police station, the man, | 
much to his surprise, was handed over to the officer | 
in charge. Now his efforts to play “crazy” were 
a sad failure. He was taken to Dawson, tried and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. 
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Harmless Germs. 


In the abundant talk about bacteria, during 
these later years, there is cause for alarm to those 
in whom “‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” | 
If the air is swarming with bacilli, say they, where 
{s safety? How shall the human organism protect 
itself? 


At first, the wind of science swept us into mad | 
generalization. Germs were every Here, and all 
germs were harmful; therefore, the more food, 
clothing and coins were ster d, the better for 
us. Then, when it was discovered that not ouly 
the food we eat, the air we breathe, but the surface | 
and cavities of our bodies, swarmed with bacteria, | 
while we might be enjoying robust health, it was | 
decided that only certain forms of germ growth { 
were harmful. | 

These were labelled with great care and inge- 
nuity, until it seemed as if every disease was at 
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BLANKE’S 


“QUICK CUP” 


Fluid Coffee 


makes coffee instantly without a 
coffee pot. Tablespoonful — cost, 
; 1 cent —with boiling water added, 
‘makes one cup delicious coffee. 


It is Blanke’s high-grade blends of coffee, 
extracted from the bean for the light house- 
keeper, the traveller or camper, or for any 
one who finds the coffee pot method too 
slow, too inconvenient or unsuccessful in 
producing a good-cup of coffee. Our 
highest grade (amount equal to 1 Ib. of cof- 
fee) sells for 45 cents per bottle at dealers, 
or we will send a bottle with enough to make 


25 cups for 40c. 
by mail, prepaid. 
C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis, 
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Attractive Post-Cards. 


It is a truism that the biggest results often start 
from little things. The German photographer 
who some years ago sensitized an ordinary postal 
card and printed a view of his native town upon 
it, did not dream of the results to follow that 
astute little venture. To-day the making of the 
Pictorial post-card has in Germany become a 
distinct art. A trade paper estimates the number 
of men engaged exclusively in it at twelve thou- 
sand. ; 


During 8 single season one hundred and forty- 
eight thousand postal cards, bearing the picture of 
the national Niederwaid Monument of Germania, 
were sent through the post. This beautifully 
situated memorial, erected to commemorate the 
success of the Fatherland in the Franco-German 
War, is annually visited by a_large number of 
patriots and foreign tourlsts. It is little wonder 

at they send a picture of it to their friends. 

It is probably for the same reason that an equal 
number of Kyfhauser Monument cards go through 
the post. The old tower of the castle at Heidel- 
berg figured on no less than thirty-six thousand 
cards in one season. 

Not only does Germany print these attractive 
little souvenirs for her own use, but she exports 
large quantities of them. More than half the total 
number made go to other countries. South Amer- 
jea, Australia, Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Russia and Sweden, are the principal 
customers. 

It is no wonder the post-cards are in demand, 
for they are really attractive. The first order o! 
things, when the picture on the card was of ver’ 
crude workmanshi Ps has passed away. Chambers’s 
Journa!/ \s responsible for the statement that many 
of the German cards are now, for finish and clear- 
ness of detail, superior to the illustrations of the 
best monthly magazines. 

Topical post-cards are in great request. The 
“Peace Conference” card, with photographs of 
half a dozen of the peace delegates, has lately 
been a favorite. 

So-called “art” post-cards are in vogue at 
present; abstract subjects handled in line or 
monochrome by clever artists. A fragile and 
costly novelty is a thin strip of wood, of regular 
post-card size, with a scene hand-painted in oils 
on the back. 

Some pictorial post-cards have their views in 
rellef, ae leave the side reserved for the address 
perfectly flat. Others have facings in silk; thatisto 
say, the views are woven in silk. These emanate 
from Crefeld, the home and centre of the German 
silk-weaving manufactories, and are compara- 
tively cheap. 

of the very latest cards—and a hundred 
fresh designs are published every day—is the 
metachrome card. In this the pictures, colored 
or otherwise, are coated with a thin layer of white 
oil paint, making the view underneath look misty, 
but at the same time rendering it possible to use 
the whole surface for writing. ‘hen the post-card 
is received, the message Is read and the card 
immersed fn water. Instantly the mistiness dis- 
appears with the writing, and the scene beneath 
stands forth clearly. 

Albums for the insertion of the pictorial post- 
cards are in request, and the post-card collector 
bids fair before long to rival the stamp collector. 
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A Rhinoceros in Camp. 


While trekking in South Africa, Parker Gillmore | 
often outspanned on the open veld. It was a life \ 
of discomfort and adventure, which he vividly 
describes in his book, “The Great Thirst Land.” 
Contrary to what would be commonly believed, 
wild beasts not infrequently came about the camp, 
and even into the heart of the camp-fire. 


One night we had outspanned rather late, and 
the ‘‘boys” had built an enormous fire close by the 
wagon, and between eating and shouting kept me 
awake. Toward daylight this was still going on, 
when I heard several exclamations of terror. { 
looked out of the front of the wagon. The boys 
were flying helter-skelter everywhere, and a} 
rhinoceros was trotting backward and forward | 
across the fire, tossing carcasses, skine, cooking | 
utensils and blankets about as if each of them 
contained somebody. 

Ared blanket seemed particularly to take the 
fancy of the irate beast. At it he went, and got 
his horn well into it. But there it seemed to stick. 
The more he shook his head, the more ght the 
blanket wrapped itself about It, entirely hiding 


the eyes. 

fle shook his head, pawed with his forefeet, lay 
down his clumsy length and rolled from side to 
side, struggling in vain to get free of the envelop- 
ing blanket. laughed aloud at his grotesque 
antics. 

Suddenly he gave a snort, a bound and a kick, 
and started for the sombre shadows of the forest; 
but he carried a two-ounce bullet behind his 
shoulder. How he escaped knocking that orna- 
mental head-piece of his against a tree was a 
wonder. In the morning he was found dead. The 
bullet had done its work. 
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The Proprieties in China. 


There is everything In the point of view. In 
China, it is considered very unwomanly for a 
woman not to wear trousers, and highly indeco- | 
rous for a man not to have skirts to his coat. It 
is no wonder that the Chinese look askance at the 
ordinary American or European who comes among 
them. 

To the Chinese, says the author of “Intimate 
China,” it seems very unfitting for a lady to go out 
unattended by a woman; and for a woman to 
stand firmly on her feet and walk on them like a 





man js shocking. Thus there are great difficulties | 


for the traveller to get over. 

The garment that seems most essential to the 
Chinese woman is a pair of trousers, and she 
thinks it highly improper for a woman to indicate 
by a belt that she possesses a waist. % 

“Do you really eat with your waist girt in like 
that?” she asks of a foreign woman. 

A man’s dress, as we know It, is a still greater 
seandal in China; and to the Chinese the only 
explanation of it is that the poor fellow has not 
cloth enough to cover himself properly. 

Nevertheless, nearly eve forefgner, after 

nding much time among Orientals, admits that 
the dress he has grown accustomed to at home is 
lacking in grace and elegance. 
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That prim ancestral aunt 


who frowns 
In pictured garb 
which seems to stifle ; 
How had she liked it 
had her gowns 
Been held by this 
important trifle? 
See that 


hump ? 
The DeLong 


Hook ana Eye. 


RICHARDSON & DeLONG BROS., Mirs., 
Puitaveruia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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one pint flour, on 
two large teaspo 


We have no agents or branch stores. All orders 
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New Summer | 


Suits, 75. | 


| 
7E have just received | 
from abroad some 
entirely new styles | 
in Suits and Skirts “for 
summer wear. We have 
had these illustrated on a | 
S , which 
together | 
alogue 
lection of | 
samples of suitings, to the | 
lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. We 
make every garment to | 
order, thus insuring that 
perfection of fit and finish 
} which is not to be found in 
ready-made goods, We | 
pay all express charges. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Designs in Sum- 
mer Suits, $4 up. 
In Pique, Crashes, Cot- 
ton Covert Cloths, Duck, 
Linens, etc. 
Tailor-Made Suits, | 
$5 up. 
In All-wool Serges, Chev- | 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert | 
Cloths, Venetians, etc. 
Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool Skirts, $4 up. 
| Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. | 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. | 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double: | 
face materials. | 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- | 
where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with 
the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be made in 
three days when nec is | 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and Samples; 
you will get them /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


F KORNLET: | 


e teaspoon salt, same of sugar, 
ons baking powder, one pint 






















milk, mixed into firm batter; fill well-greased 


Grocers who keep the finest goods se! 
booklet. If he does not sell Kornilet, 


gem pans two-thirds and bake in hot oven. 


Kornlet is the creamy pulp of a tender high flavored variety of sweet corn, with all 
the coarse, indigestible hull left on the cob. Gems made from Kornlet not only are a 
pleasing change from gems made from meal, but also are more delicious and digestible. 


11 Kornlet. Ask yours to get you our 
send us his address and yours and we 


will mall booklet, at the same time telling you how to get acan of Kornlet free. 


Tue Haserot CANNERIES Co., 


Our No. 19 Improved 


Von Clad 


Stockings 


are made with Triple Knee to keep the 


boy inside, and they do it, too. 


We make ‘Iron Clads”’ for men, women 
All sizes and styles, but 


and children. 
all “Tron Clad”? and ‘‘ made to wear.” 
Ask your dealer for ‘Iron Clads,’’ a: 


for sample pair. 
and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


5 rh 





I Ott 


“Ican knuckle down and shoot hard with 
‘IRON CLADS’ and it never hurts ’em.”” 





if he can’t supply you send 25c. 
State style 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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You Cannot Forget That Face. 


Like the wheel it represents, it 
makes an impression upon the 
mind. Monarch Bicycles have 
won the favor of bicycle-riders 
everywhere. This fact must im- 
press you—the Monarch Bicycle 
makes both manufacturer and 
rider proud of the wheel. 
Ad 
PRICES... 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Model, $60. 
Chain Wheels, $30, $40, $50. 
1" 

AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 
MONARCH SALES DEPT., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York Office: 20 Warren St., New York. 


‘The “Mossberg” 









Two Hammers stand up- 
the bell a 
ately drop down, 


are thrown upward 
vibrate freely, producing 


nick blow, then 
leaving the bell to 
Wonderfully 
Loud, 
Musical 





Tho slightest 
touch rings 
the bell. 


| TIRE BELL 
nor clockwork to operate its 


No.2, Single Gong, 
50 cents. 
At all leading 

dealer 
Direct from fac- 








same pricesif 
can't get them. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 











ANY AGE 
OR ANY SIZE 









No matter 
Ferris Waist 
baby of sixte 








a Ferris Waist made to suit. 


what a girl’s form or figure is—there’s a 
to fit it. No matter what her age— from the 
en months to the girl of sixteen years— 
They strengthen 
the baby; add grace to the figure of the 
growing girl; lay the foundation of good 
health for both. Thoughtful mothers 
and eminent physicians endorse 


FERRIS’ sexs. 


Sense | 
Corset Waist. | 


Made to fit all forms, at the waist, at the 
at the bust. The Ferris Book of 
Photographs mailed free 


hips 








Ferris' Good Sense Corset Waists 
are sold by all leading retailer: 
Do not take substitutes Ladies’ 
$1.00 to Misses’, 50c. to $ 
Children’s, 25c. to soc. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 
341 Broadway, New York City. 

























23° ST & GIHAVE. 


CHICAGO, 
149-150 MICHIGAN AVE. 











¢4 What will pay you better than selling 


Wall Paper to your neighbors from 
our large sample books ? 


We Want to represent us 
An Agent in_every town. 


No Capital Required. | No Experience Necessary. 
We Carry the Stock and Pay the Freight. 





No dealer can equal our line or sell 

WS aslow. Half the houses in your town 
< will be repapered this year. Write to 
our nearest store for particulars. 


ADS Be SUSE Tl LOL LES oa SE 


CO A SE 





~~ 


, URPEE’S i 





Seeds Crow. 
ck J cE & CO. 
Teha¢ REN haat ee 





CURRENT- EVENTS 


Tue TEXAS ANTI-TRUST Law, which is | ELE od ate Hoe 
generally recognized as one of the most stringent , adapted tw eve Hivetrical or Mechanteal En 
of its kind, has been sustained by the Supreme | Uited Abieiustructors. takes spare tine omy. © Tok, 
Court of the United States, in the case of the | &,rilsansndotngrs cadoras tnetttute, Cataloxue free: 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company. This company, Prints Y Nama, Z2ESS#22; 1p, 
which is alleged to be a member of the Standard FINtS YOUF NAMA, ren anarencii |Z6, 
Oil Trust, was charged with violating the Texas Marks 
laws against the restraint of trade. The court Stamps of all Finds, Rubber Tyse ete 
held that the company in question, which was RUBBER STAMP CO., P 1, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
orzinized outside of Texas, accepted the restrict- A Telegra h Operator’s 
ive laws of that state as conditions of the permit grap Pi 


by which it was admitted to do business, and WORK IS PLEASANT, 


ood wages, and leads t 
te: 


was therefore bound by them. ly Fy ! t ii ° 


















| 
SLAVERY ABOLISHED IN Guam.—Capt. | . 
Richard P. Leary, the American Governor of | VALEN 
the Island of Guam, signalized New Year’s day | NewBucacy?26 
by the issue of a proclamation abolishing slavery rt Two enormous factories producing 
in the island. The proclamation took effect on ie rou masoriaie boweht fae 
Washington’s birthday. ss 7 ve 2 DEALE. RS 
_— je Can’tstop 
Tue Pusrro Rican RELIEF BILL, which ious enerifiees 00 over: 
passed the House of Representatives March 2d, Soctanie tor mnt eae 
passed the Senate March 16th, without a division. B t., Pontiac. 
It puts about $2,000,000 at the disposal of the Marshall's 
President, to be used for public education, public 
works and other governmental and public pur- Catarrh 
poses in the island. This will make it possible Snuff 
to provide for the immediate needs of the Puerto Cures Catarth. 
Ricans while Congress is determining the relation of of Cataeth, Cold in the Head and 
of the island to the United States, and is provid- Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
ing for its government. Resi au Dare Gieveland 0. 
Tue REcIPROCITY TREATIES recently nego- rint your owl 
tiated by the executive have not found favor y a eee 
with the Senate. In the case of the arrange. | 





ment with the Argentine Republic, the time limit aN ing ‘Brees... TYRE, 
fixed within which the treaty must be ratified | | fy boy. Send for catalo 
Passed without action by the Senate. ‘Those | i WWie The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


with England relating to the West Indies would | 
have lapsed in the same way had not the British 
government agreed to an extension of the time. | 
The time limit in the French treaty was March | / 


@ EARN A BICYCLE 


distributing catalogues for us in your town. 
)\ wo want RIDER AGENTS and aro 
offering great opportunities to early applicants, 


21 


24th, but it was extended with the consent of | rok 7929 Ms te ihe oi ee Ie 


is good as new 


00 Shopworn and used wh 
reat factory | 


8, 8S, BS and 10. 
a Wet ship any 
Rogtplat a eak Wh or | 


RECENT ANTI-FOREIGN DEMONSTRA- Bargain List. 
TiIons in China have prompted Secretary Long | Dept. 13C, Chicago. 


to order a gunboat sent to Chinese waters for | SEND us NO MONEY. echeswlaety et 35 | 
= 0. 
BP. ~ 


the French government. 


the protection of American missionaries. A 
Chinese secret society, bearing the curious name 
of ‘The Boxers,” has been active in fomenting 
these demonstrations; and the anti-reform atti- | 
tude of the empress dowager adds to the dangers 
of the situation. The province in which the 
disturbances have occurred is partly under 
German jurisdiction, and the German authorities 
will codperate in protecting the missionaries. | 

Tue BuBONIC PLAGUE.—The first well- RF " 
authenticated case of the bubonic plague in the : Bh \ critic: 


pri 

Head. 
small order | 
among your 
friends for our 
Te 


Gy 


ete,, will secure you this 
quired with your order. 


pe Illustrate 
Catalogue FRER, @, A, FOLSOM & © 
Dept, A. 


United States has been found in San Francisco, seictly nigh-prado, | finely finished, fully | 
where a Chinese died from it early in March. | }| BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOG Wit | 
‘The local health authorities have undertaken a today. We control our own factory specify. | 
thorough inspection of “Chinatown,” and the ist lowest wholesale fucto 
removal of bad sanitary conditions. AGENTS WANTED Make big wai | 


~ A furnish bleycles to rid 
a while taking orders. W rite for s] celal offer and cat: 
THE WwW. st, c 


A PaciFio CABLE.—The House committee ee 
on interstate and foreign commerce and the 
Senate committee on naval affairs have reached 
different conclusions on the subject of a Pacific 
cable. The House committee has voted to report 
a bill for the construction of a cable by a private 
company from San Francisco to Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Japan, under a pledge that the 
government shall pay the company not more than 
$300,000 a year for 20 years for carrying its ee Rosie: 
messages. The minority of the House committee Agente wanted everywhere. 
is in favor of government construction of the reitie Mevkee aA Patieelpbin, 
cable; and the Senate committee has voted to = > 
Teport a bill for government construction of a c 
cable, but to extend to Hawaii only. 


WALL PAPER 


can be effective without being high- 
priced. Our 29 years’ experience 
and improved machinery enable us 
to make the best effects for lowest 
cost. See our samples before plac- 


THE PHILIPPINES.—The so-called “Spooner 
bill,” which has been reported to the Senate by 
the committee on the Philippines, is a provisional 
measure which puts the administration of the 
islands wholly in the hands of the President until 
further action by Congress. The authority con- 
veyed is practically the same as that under which 
the President has administered affairs in Hawaii; 
and the bill is closely modelled upon the act of 
1803, which gave President Jefferson temporary 
authority over the territory included in the 
Louisiana, purchase. 


Made of metal with strong sensitive transm A perfect 
little telephone consisting of two tubes, a talki and hearit 
tube or cup, With this instrument persons in different parts 
the house or at quite long distances from each other can hear 
the softest whisper or lowest conversation. We send sufficient 
for one 1 cary on a private convermsiga cath Joe oats 
house across the street. Pnce 10¢, B for BSc, wailed postpaid, 
— AGENTS NOVELTY SUPPLY CO.. 78 Dearborn St. Chicago 
Recent Deatus.—The Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, brother of the late Henry Ward Beecher, 
and for many years pastor of the Park Congre- 
gational Church, Elmira, New 
York.—Gen. Sir William S. A. 
Lockhart, commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in India, who | 
served during the Mutiny, and 
afterward with distinction in the | 
Afghan war and other cam- 
paigns. — John A. Bingham, 
for 16 years a representative in 
Congress from Ohio, special 
judge-advocate in the trial of the assassins of 
President Lincoln, one of the managers in the 
impeachment trial of President Johnson, and 
minister to Japan from 1873 to 1885. | 














JOHN A. BINGHAM. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








192 Hanover St., Boston, Masa) | Y) 


APRIL 5, 1900, 


Companion 
Sewing Machine. 








~ Model goo. 


Latest Improvements with Ball 
Bearings, ‘Twin Spool Holder 
and Polished Quartered 
Oak Tables. 


THREE STYLES. 


We offer three styles, each with BALL BEARINGS, Twin Spool 
Holder, latest improvements, and Polished Quartered Oak Tables. 
The balls, the same as used on high-grade bicycles, are made from the 
finest grade tool-steel, and should last a lifetime. The Twin Spool 
Holder enables the operator to wind the bobbin without unthreading the 
needle or removing the work. Its advantages are self-evident. 


Each Machine is supplied with a Set of Latest Steel Attachments, 
full Nickel-Plated, and Warranted for Ten Years. The New Com- 
panion is an embodiment of all that is up-to-date in Sewing Machines. 
No more satisfactory or durable Machine can be had at any price. 


STYLE 1. 
Five Drawers, $19.00. 


STYLE 2. 
With Drop Head, 
$21.75. 


_ STYLE 3. 
Full Cabinet, 
With Drop 
Head, 

$23.75. 





We Pay the Freight. 


On receipt of price, we will deliver the machine, Freight Paid, at any 
freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or any freight office west of these states, we will deliver any one 
of the New Companion Sewing Machines FREE for $3.00 extra. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. We also allow thirty days’ trial, and if the Machine 
is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned at our expense and the full 
amount paid will be refunded. 


Send for Sewing Machine BOOKLET. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma PAPER, illust'd,2 pages 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy PO ULTRY = % cents per ye th 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. saulery BOOK free te 
hook alone 10 cents. e 

ESe=ss books free. Poultry Advocate, Sy" 































Diao Speakers, 
0 Is Ottalog a tal 
Publishers “Bept” 8 CHICAGO. | 


























































































Vanur or Dramonps.—An idea of the CHILDREN’S PONIES. | ePs5t0 a nnads Beh 
great increase in the cost of diamonds imparted Handsome, stylish, kind, well broken | 2 DAYS’ Trial’ 
by the labor of polishing and mounting, as well | yee aia gad ee accustomed to steam 
as by the profits of traders, may be obtained by | V = [eo LS firioes | EINCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Obie. 
comparing their price at the mines in South | MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Pa. BUILTS. SERVICE 
Africa with the prices in the jewelry shops. A | 7 bs Ttor Se 
diamond weighing one carat, mounted in a ring, _ 
ee es a oss Dowint n te,| Success for Every Boy ee he oe 


vehicles,ete, to be found any- 
where. Built substantially of 
honest material—workman- 
ship the best—one of them 


berley the average value of diamonds is only 
$6.33 per carat. The value, of course, varies 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting 
| We guarantee to give any bo: 


with the size and purity of the stones, but the a technical education by mai ary kind—Guaranteed ee eaten acrraones Pati 

total value of the 22,843 carats of diamonds found that will fit him for an impor- "We will ship 0.0.D, with privilege of examination. You 

| im th < 9 tant position. risk onan iable Top Buggy, #84.00; fine spring 
e Transvaal in 1898 was only $212,812, an | ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN Wagon, 889.00; strong twohores Far Wagon. 143. 065 

| ture: wel ‘ A 

average of $9.32 per carat. AT NINETEEN. girao: as 586,80 5 ups Sinele hai ness 84,60, Farm 


arness. Send for free illustrated catalogu 


#2 eatuok ny the Ripon 2 PASH BUYERS’ UNION. 158 W. VanBuren St..B+177,Chicago 


ngi- 

CLoTHED WITH AN ExEcrric SKIN.— Heel Borospondence Behools 
Beat ce care | PaayY fs comes store ter eet 

of whi e ians made pictures was engaged as chief engineer and electrician 
thousands of years ago, and which still inhabits Trait hold this Soutien are ‘Test t clase walary.” ae 
the waters of that river, as being provided with CLARENCE F. TRYON, 40 W. 129th St., New York. 
an electrical organ that encloses the whole body. Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 
It is situated in the skin, and when viewed with | THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
a microscope, is to be composed of about Bax dow Repanconi Es, | 
2,000,000 beautifully formed little disks, super- 
posed upon connected rows of minute compart- 
ments in which are the terminals of nerves. 
The shock is produced by an intense current 
which traverses the entire organ from the head 
to the tall of the fish, returning through the 
surroundings. It stuns small fish in the neigh- 
borhood. ProfeSsor Gotch likens its action to 
that of a self-loading and self-discharging gun. 
The electromotive force of the organ in a fish 
only eight inches long can, he asserts, attain the 
surprising maximum of 200 volts. A single giant 
nerve-cell at the head of the spinal column is the 
source of the impulses which discharge the organ. 


Founder of the Silverware Industry 
in America. 










































Enamel the old 
. bath-tub with 


Neal’s Enamels 
the genuine. 


GILVERWARE is not something that one 
buys every day, and in buying one wants 
a beautiful pattern — one they'll not grow tired 
of —and quality that will last a lifetime. 

: 


The “1835 R. Wallace” 


Silverware possesses these characteristics to 
a greater degree than does any other silver~ 
ware made. Call on your leading dealer and 
ask to see our 


Joan, Stuart, Virginia, Astoria 


patterns, Our trade-mark, “1835 R. Wallace,” 
son the back of each piece. 

If your dealer hasn't our goods please send 
for our richly illustrated catalogue. It's full of 
interest for every lover of the beautiful, and is 


+» SENT FREE... 
R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 













Great Srar Puoroerapu.—at the Alle | 
gheny Observatory recently Professor Wadsworth 
made a photograph on a curved plate, including 
the whole constellation of Orion and adjacent 
regions of the sky, covering in all more than a 
thousand square degrees. It is estimated that 
the plate contains the images of more than 
50,000 stars whose positions can be measured. 

Insect Cunnine.—The gardens in Hamburg 
have within the last ten years been decorated 

. with white-leaf maples, and a writer in the 






OF by cs © 
” business is he who ses 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


ran 
Muslin Curtains. 


These beautiful Muslin Curtains are 
each 234 yards long and 44 inches 
wide. They have ruffled lace edges 
and lace insertion, with finished edges, 
and are all ready for use. We offer 
an especially popular pattern. 


An old bath wo can be given a solid, smooth enamel 
finish, which will resist wear and hot water, and at thesame 
time you can enamel all the woodwork of the bath-room, 
either in pure white or any of the tints. Your dealer 
ought to have it If he has wot, write, usy sending his 
name. We will see that you get it Address Dart. B. 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detrolt, Mich. 
(Our booklet,“Exasoris axp Exasemzso,” with samples of colors, sont free 









One pair given only to Compan- 
ion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 40 cents extra, 

stage included. Price per pair 
Bras, post- ree 


Made of Pure 
Para Rubber. 


walt, Bo one 


Zodlogist says that since the introduction of Cte liee 
these shrubs the common white butterfly has pookiets) Irish Po Point 


chosen them for its settling places. Concealed 
in the white leaves, the butterfly is safe from 
eemies. An anecdote, more suggestive of insect 


Five cents 
is a small 
sum, bat | it will 
SAVE YOU B) BABY 


Lace Curtains. 


We have arranged with a large New 















; : ea York ter f ly of Irish 
reasoning, is told of a spider by James Weir. It FROM HAVING COLIC. First Point jae "Curtsina. « "Chee. ‘exe ee 
‘Spun its web in a sawmill in a place where the ask your druggist for the very popular, and are highly recom- 


mended when a more elaborate curtain 
is desired. 


One pair given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $3.00 extra, post- 
age, included. Price $5.00, post- 


passing of lumber frequently broke the long stay 
threads that held the web. The situation was 
too favorable for flies to be abandoned, and finally 
the spider got around the difficulty by discarding 
the use of stays and substituting for them, to 
keep the web stretched, a nail which it wove into 
the lower edge of the fabric. 


DAVIDSON Health Nipple js: For Toilet and Bath 


See that he takes it from a diamond- 
shaped box. See that it has a col- 
ler on it (like cut); that collar 
prevents collapse, stops the 
wind from entering 
the stomach, and 




















Economical because it has so 
many uses. Equally service- 
able and lasting in the bath 
tub, the every day soap tray or 


aN Boston, Mass. 
the hard work of the laundry 7. SSS ESEese 
Made by Swift and Company 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. i 
an experiment made nearly three centuries ago 2 Mux Sraezt, Boston. eee 
by the Flemish physician, Van Helmont. In a ore 
pot of earth weighing 200 pounds he planted | = Can’t hurt 
a willow branch weighing five pounds. He kept | A + = her 
the plant well watered, and in five years the| j CORSET! 
willow had gained 164 pounds in weight, while A a - 
the earth in the pot had lost only two ounces. 
Van Helmont inferred that the plant’s gain was 








PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 





Van Hetmont’s ExpertMEent.—An illus- 
tration of the new lights which science throws 
upon old questions is the modern explanation of 































Ss Ss 
due only to the water which had been supplied. | exper lene, re Ser “Any Baer 2 
y , an rl it Bs O1 air! 
Modern botanical science proves that the gain | or dads, any Gright Boy or ir 


‘was, in a great measure, due to carbon absorbed pamong 7: 
from the air. joye le for a & 


se Boy or Girl, or ciees ta 
PHOTOGRAPHED By EArtH-Ligur.— mel nin B 
Seerstonty whe eyes fo watch the boavenly|| peconsed par, Tea ciataltts fan ertinict ah Set aes cae oe Teas te tee 
: day. 
ee ens a re aoe as W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
called “the old moon in the young | 
one’s arms.” Partly embraced by the horns of | 
the crescent is seen the whole round orb of the 
moon, glimmering with a pale, ashy light. The) 
cause of the appearance is that the earth- light | 
upon that part of the moon not reached by the 
sunshine is sufficiently brilliant to render it faintly 
visible to our eyes. Lately successful attempts 
have been made, particularly in France, to photo- | 
graph this phenomenon, and the pictures thus 
produced are very interesting. 


Depru or CycLones.—From the study of 
douds Prof. F. H. Bigelow of the United States 
Weather Bureau concludes that the ordinary 
eyclones which traverse our country from West 
to East are not more than two or three miles in 
depth, although their diameter is many hundreds 
of miles. In other words, their motion does not 
affect the upper regions of the atmosphere. In 
the ease of hurricanes Professor Bigelow finds 
that the depth is greater, amounting to as much 
as five or six miles. But higher currents blow J ) 
directly across the cyclonic and anti-cyclonic ig 
areas which produce storms and fair weather at <> ‘ D | a SyaMYs 
the surface of the earth. Some of Professor | Don't miss this. We give 40 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR to those who prefer CASH 

No work i selling good Toilet Soap 


Bigslow’s conclusions upset former ideas con-| or Perfume. Even boys and girls make successful agents white ToDAy. TABLETS. 


cerning the circulation of the atmosphere. | BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago. | § 












Behind the Elgin Watch 
Stands the Elgin Factory 


with its guarantee. Every movement is 
tested, timed and proven before leaving 
the factory. The 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


is the world’s standard of time-measuring 
mechanism. 
Free booklet—‘‘The Ways of a Watch” on request. 


'@LGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., = = Elgin, Hl. 
Samples of Soap and 


= 
Easily Earned. Perfume FREE to pogenis 


You can easily earn this splendid high-grade 1900 model, fully 
qual to any wheel ever sold for 
worth of our famous Toilet Soaps 
and Perfames among your friends and neigh 



































at 25 cents per box or bottle. Our handsome illus- 
useful 





talogue shows over 150 othe nd 
premiums, including gol 
neras, couches, writing desks 
mandolins, guns, ete., etc. Sent free on 
of your name and address. 











valuable 
watches, cs 
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OUTH’S COMPANION isan Illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in nie ois 

lve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
Tweeter in a single weekl: issue of the paper. All 


dditional pages over elgiit-which 1s the number 
given for $ivé-are @ gift to the subscribers from 

e publishers, | 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the vent, i ake cs its 
for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
Momeher sirecty to thls oftte. We do hot reaueet | 


Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
Thould. be made. ina Poatottice, Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. _It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do It on thelr own 
responsibil 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what thine 
your aubscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your papes will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot tind your name on our 
books untess your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is ent, Your name cannot be found on. 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
Yo renew subscriptions. ftenewals of subseriprions 

The Companion, by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 

















THE CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF 
GOUT. 


E have seen in a former article 
that an attack of gout is caused 
bythe deposit of sodium biurate 
from the blood In one or more 
of the joints, particularly the | 
big-toe joint, and that this is 
referred back to an excess of 
uric-acid formation in the body 
—that Is to say, to the existence 
of what is known as a urlc-acid 
habit. 

This tendency to the forma- 
tion of uric acid may be inher- 
ited, or it may be acquired by 
luxurious Hving. It does not 
always find expression in gout, 
but may instead cause stone in 
the bladder, or gravel, or may 
give occasion to recurrent at- 
tacks of more or less violent 
Why gout should occur in one case, 





headache. 
gravel in another and headaches in a third, has 
never been explained. We know, however, that 
in one who is predisposed to gout, the eating of 
Meat and the drinking of sweet wines and ale 
increase the tendency, as does a sedentary life. 
During a “fit of the gout” the treatment is 


directed chiefly to easing the pain. The affected 
joint should be kept warm by wrapping it in 
cotton, a laxative should be given, and perhaps 
opiates may be required, Cold applications to the 
joint, such as are often of great service in ordinary 
inflammation, should never be made, as it is 
belleved that the gout may thus be sent to the 
stomach or some vital organ. 

The diet must be regulated by cutting off as far 
as may be the foods—such as meat, fish, eggs, 
cheese, peas and beans—which experience has 
shown to be injurious. Red meats and game are 
especially bad, while cheese and beans, together 
with a little fish, may be allowed. Many physicians 
forbid the use of salt, on the theory that the sodium 
unites with the uric acid in the blood to form the 
gouty deposits. 

The patient should drink abundantly, but only 
of water or milk, alcoholic beverages, especially 
malt Nquors and heavy wines, being strictly 
avoided. Water should be taken freely, except 
with the meals, at least two quarts being taken 
each day. Coffee and tea are better avoided, and 
in any case should be drunk in small quantity and 
not too strong. 

All these dietetic rules should be strictly fol- 
lowed after the acute attack has subsided, in order 
to prevent a recurrence. A very important matter 
in the case of one with a gouty tendency is the 
taking of exercise in the open air. 
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A DOG AND A CAT. 


Any dog, especially any small dog, greatly 
respects the teeth and claws of a cat. Generally 
speaking, he will no more thrust his muzzle into 
these, when they are in action, than a man will 
intentionally put his hand against the teeth of a 
buzz-saw in motion. As a rule, too, the cat is 
superior to the dog im strategy, knowing when to 
put her buzz-saw in operation and when merely 
to threaten with it. Sometimes, however, a cat | 
may meet a dog who Is cleverer than herself. 

A correspondent of The Companion in Califor- 
nia tells of a shepherd puppy which was always 
given his dinner immediately after the family in 
which he resided had finished theirs. At the same 
time the black and white cat was given her dinner. 
The puppy ate his allowance with extraordinary 
haste, all the time eying the cat's, and making an 
occasional lunge toward it, indicating his intention 
to take It as soon as he had finished his own. 

His plate cleaned, he darted toward the cat, and 
received a sharp and stinging slap in his face, 
which caused him to retreat. Then he jumped 
around and barked—a proceeding which caused 
the cat no uneasiness. Then, setting his wits to 
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nearer the dog came, creeping and watching, until 
his nose reached the end of the handle. Then he 
gently took the handle between his teeth and 
began to back slowly away. 

The cat, somewhat confused, no doubt, made no 
atta and as soon as the puppy felt sure that 
he had got out of the “zone of fire,” he moved 
much more rapidly away—and then set himself 
industriously to finish what the eat had left. 

In this performance the dog showed intelligence 
of no mean order—perceiving the use of the handle 
o- the dish, and also how the cat might be “bluffed” 

















| and outwitted. 





A PERILOUS DESCENT. | 


Teresa Falciola, a woman of Zuarna, Italy, | 
recently found out how it feels to fly. Near her | 
home, which nestles ina valley, is a high, wooded 
mountain. To it, says the New York Heraid, it 
has been her custom to go for fire-wood. 


To ¢ this wood from the precipitous moun- 
tain to her cottage was quite an arduous task. 
Therefore she sent it down by means of a strong | 
metal wire, stretched from the valley up to the | 
mountai von. | 

A few weeks ago she and her two little daugh- | 
ters ended the mountain, and after gathering | 
three goodly bundles of wood, prepared to send | 
them down. Just as the mother had fastened the | 
first bundle to the wire, and had launched it on its | 
downward course, her wedding ring caught in the 
rope with which the bundle was tied, and in a flash 
she was carried off her feet. 

Half-paralyzed with fear, her little daughters 
watched her as she sped from their sight, and then 
fer ran down the mountain, fully expecting to 
find her lying dead at the end of the wire. And 
their fear was quite natural, since the mountain- | 
top from which their mother had been torn is 
eight hundred yards above the valley. 

ut the children found their mother entirely 
uninjured. Her fall had been broken as she was | 
reaching the earth by some friendly branches. | 
The bundle of wood, too, was in somé measure a 
bulwark against the shock. 








































BLACK COATS. 


An English clergyman, rather pompous of 
manner, according to Spare Moments was fond 
of chatting with a witty chimney-sweep. | 


Once, when the minister returned from his 
summer holidays, he happened to meet his youth- 
ful acquaintance, who seemed to have been at 


work. 

“Where have you been?” asked the clerg: 

“Sweeping the chimneys at the vicarage 
the boy’s answer. 

“How many chimneys are there, and how much | 
do you get for each?” was the next question. | 
The sweep said there were twenty chimneys, 

and that he was paid a shilling apiece. 

The clergyman, after thinking a moment, looked 
at the sweep in apparent astonishment. you 
have earned a great deal of money in a little time,” 
he remarked solemnly, wondering, probably, what | 
the sooty fellow would reply. 

“Yes,” ‘said the », thro 
his shoulder as he started a‘ 
black coats get our money very 


yman. 
77 was | 
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HE WOULD PAY HIM. 


The cultivation of his vote by the watchful and 
flattering ward politician sometimes arouses in 
the breast of the poor dweller in the slums an 
exaggerated notion of his political importance. 
At a recent banquet of the Franklin Typograph- 
ical Society of Boston, a prominent printer told 
a story which illustrates this fact amusingly. 


Not long ago a man came to this gentleman and 
asked for work for his boy. The applicant himself 
was out of work, and his family were in want. 

“If you can give work to the b’y,” said he, 
“we'll get enough out of it to pay the rint, and we 
won’t be turned out on the street, anyhow.” 

The printer promised to do what he could. 

“An’ if ye do,” the father went on, his eye 
lighting up with 'a generous gleam, “we'll put ye 
in MeKinley’s place!” 














LONG NAMES FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


“What is the longest word in the language 
an inquiry that frequently turns up in an editor’s 
mail. If some othe: nguages were in question, 
he would dread to see it; the answer would take 
too much space. 


Thus in Berlin one Herr Thien, who has long 
been prominent in local transportation in 
has recently established a motor-cab s 
The pleasir n name for his vehic 
“automobiletexameterdroschken.” 
said that, despite the preposterous title, the 
new cabs are remarkably handsome and graceful. 
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But if there is anything in a name, the motor 
carriages introduced into some pe s of Belgium 
should’ instantly become sway backed and, top- 
heavy. The Flemish word’ for automobile is 





sne[paardelooszoonderspoorwegpetroolrijuig.” 


THE PART SHE DIDN’T LIKE. 


The other day, a wee little woman who lives in 
a suburb saw and heard a donkey for the first time, 
says the Cincinnati Enguirer, She talked about it 
continually after getting home. 





good donkey ;” it was also a “beauti- 

















In faet, the child went completely 

r small store of adjectives. And when 
ather came home at night he heard the 
donkey, darling, did you?” 





lis Knee, 
hat is, I liked him 


he asked, faking the tiny lass ¢ 
apa, [liked him. 
» but I didn’t like to b 





















work, he vegan a strategic movement. 

He got on the side of the dish toward which Its 
handle projected, and began to crawl on his belly 
slowly up wward it, Tbe cat ate on, merely 








pretty wear him donk.” 
SOME WORKS REQUIRED. 

It is well not to overstep the line beyond which 
the exercise of faith becomes something like 
negligence. 

“T tell you, brudders,” exclaimed a young colored 
pastor, who Was preaching a sermon on faith, “we 
aven’t half enough of it! De Lord will watch 
over our uprisin’ an’ our dow t f we only 
) got faith like grain o’ musta’d. He aint 
gwine to let hahm come to. u le went on 
ervently, “ef we jis’ exe’cise faith 

“All de same, Bruddah Vint,’ spoke up. the 
white-haired old patriarch upon whom rested tht 
| burden of looking after the temporal affairs of the 
| chureh, “we're goin’ to keep dis yer meetin’-house 
| insured agin fire aw’ lightnin’ »? 


| 
| 
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| watching the dog with one eye. Nearer and| For the teeth use“ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
y sure preventive of deposits 


ceous Dentifrice.” The ox 
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of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. THE PLEASURE OF 
80 . | DIFFEREN v 1 AMPS CYCLING 












stamps 10 cts. ps on approval, best disc 
MEKEEL STAMP Co., Century Building St., 1 
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ij Beautify your homes with 
5 


| ENGLISH 
\) HOLLY TREES 


Will grow in any climate. A beauti- 
ful outdoor tree with dark green 
foliage (evergreen), bright red berries. 

6 for $5, or 
$1.00 each, 515s Doren. 

We pay the express, Order early 
for spring planting. 

PULLEN BROS. NURSERIES, Milford, Del. 
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The most delicious and healthful 
article of food that can be carried 
by golfers, bicyclists, tourists, and 
students, 


Walter Baker & @s 


VANILLA 


i TABLETS 


TRADE-MARK. 
If you do not find them at your 
grocer’s, or druggist's, send us ten 
cents in stamps and we will, for the 
purpose of introducing them, send 
by mail a box of croquettes. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited | 
| DORCHESTER 


ESTABLISHED 
1780 


MASS. 





Louis, Mo. 


ERA 


CHOCOLATE | 
CROQUETTES 


bum 


LIES IN THE SELECTION OF THE WHEEL 
YOU RIDE, AND THERE IS AN INDE- 
SCRIBABLE 

SATISFAC- 

TION IN 

KNOWING 

THAT YOUR 

WHEEL IS 

AS GOOD AS 

IT LOOKS. 


| BICYCLE 


units, 





() 
\ 
G 


\ 


| 
| 


EVERY PART REVEALS INTEGRITY, AND 
THE FINISHED WHEEL IS AN IDEAL 
IN ITS SYMMETRY AND BEAUTY. 
Bevel-Gear Chainless, 1900 Model, $75. 
| || Chain Wheels, 1900 Models, $40 and $50. 


We shall be glad to send any one 
our new Catalogue. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


LOZIER SALES DEPT., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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range riveted with be 
quently Great Majestic Ranges do thei 


Majestic Ranges 
connections — for wood, coal, gas; 
Our Booklet, ‘‘A Model Kitche: 

flue and rang 











NEW YORK SALESROOM, 


¢ 
45 CLIFF ST. 


arrangement. This booklet tells 
get best cooking results from any range ; and tells all about 


Majestic Mfg. Co., 


| Qsossossosossosssessosssessoosssssss: 


HE perfection of all reservoir 
ranges is reached in a range 
that will work equally well 


‘ice I with soft coal, hard coal, 


wood or cobs — bake, roast, boil, 
seethe and fry perfectly—save 
its price in a year—and ff rightly 
used, last a lifetime. The reser- 
voir will not thump and steam 
you out of the kitchen —as the 
water is heated by contact, not 
with coil or pipe. 


Majestic 


Malleable Iron and Steel 


Ranges 


do it all; and much more —they 
will not clog with ashes or chink- 
ers; nor al smoke or soot to 
e into kitehen—they cannot 
or break, being made of 
FABLE DLRON and cold roll- 
(10 to 50 per cent. heavier 
throughout than any others)—do 
not subject you to expense and 
annoyance of all other cooking 
apparatus — flues lined with pure 
— air-tight and dust-tight, conse- 
nd with half the fuel. 





















are different and distinet from all others — made in variety 
to fit all conditions and e 
0 in i 

EN 





'y purse—with or without water 
on for coal and gas — for families or hotels. 

Half the bad cooking is due to defective 
How a Kitchen Should be Arranged” to 
jestic Ranges. Postal brings it. 


2026 MORGAN STREET, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
eae. 
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$329 ULTRA 





|" IS surprising how a 
slight change in the 
lines of a shoe will im- 
prove its comfort and du- 
rability. Sew the seams 
wrong and it binds, 
pinchesandquickly wears 
out — strained to pieces. 

In ULTRA SHOES these 
details have received 
studied attention, greatly 
increasing their ease and 
wearing qualities. Made 
of the best material, cor- 
rect in shape, of course. 
Many styles — one price 
are shown by our 
dealers. If you want this 
shoe shown here ask for 
No. 614. Our catalogue 
is sent free. It has 
opened doors of comfort 
and economy to thou- 
sands of women. 












what kitty does next time. 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE 
MFG. CO., 


201 Main St., Brockport, 8. ¥. 





SHOE 
for women. 




















HEN the sexton of St. John’s Church, 
on a dull October morning, opened 
the swinging doors that led from the 

-vestibule into the main aisle, he was instinc- 
tively aware that, in some way, the church 
‘was not just as he had left it the night before. 
And when, an instant later, he turned his eyes 
to the chancel window, he discovered at once 
wherein the difference lay. The mellow flood 
of light, which was always the glory of the 
ehureh in the early morning, came pouring 
through the stained glass indeed; but instead 
of the enraptured face of St. John the Divine, 
as it had shone there yesterday, there was now 
@ gaping wound in the window, a great jagged 
opening through which the tracery of limbs of 
near-by trees could be seen, and the deep 
blue background of Judean sky was cracked 
and shattered to the leads. 

The sexton was amazed and horrified. One 
TMoment he stood staring at the wrecked 
window ; the next he turned, struck open with 


both hands the swinging doors, and rushed out | 


to seek the rector. 

A ragged urchin stood on the opposite side- 
walk, behind the trunk of a great tree, watching 
his chance; and the moment the sexton’s face 
was turned away from him he darted across 
the pavement, up the steps, and into the church. 
Once inside, he looked for an instant toward 
the radiant window and the headless St. John; 
then, white-faced and terror-stricken, he turned 


back into the street, and the echoes of his | 


flying feet, as they struck the pavement, came 
buck through the still air long after he had 
disappeared from sight. 

Five minutes later the Rev. Mr. Pancoast, 
rector of the church, hastened around the 
corner, followed by the puffing sexton, who, 
struggling with both his feelings and his breath, 
exclaimed: 

“They’ve beheaded ’im! 
’ead off —down to ‘is shoulders —an'—’an 
below — it’s clean gone ‘is ’ead is— clean 
gone — oh me! oh me!” 

For all further purposes of speech the sexton’s 
breath was also “clean gone,” and he stumbled 
up the steps in the wake of the rector, unable 
to articulate another word. It was true. The 
window was a wreck. 


They've broke ’is | 
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6% 
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John had been his pride, his joy, his inspira- 
tion. Many and many a time he had felt the 
power of its presence resting like a benediction 
on his head as he ministered at the altar, 
lectern or pulpit. And now it was gone— 
blotted out — recklessly, ruthlessly, wickedly 
destroyed! 

He strode down the aisle and up to the 
chancel rail with the rising fires of anger and 
indignation burning in his breast. But under 
the bits of broken glass that lay about the altar 
he discovered a ball—a boy’s baseball, old, 
ragged, dirty, marked rudely with the initial 
letters of a name. And as he picked it up 
and looked at it, the fire went out of his eyes, 
and the angry lines went out of his face, and 
he turned to the sexton and said: 

“Tt was a boy’s carelessness, James. We 
must not judge too harshly.”” 

But his vestry did not agree with him. At 
a special meeting held that evening, it was the 
opinion of a majority of the members that an 
effort should be made to discover the culprit 
and provide for his proper punishment. 

“It’s a piece of sacrilege!’ protested the | 
treasurer of the vestry. “Why, the Vandals, 
in their palmiest days, in the days of their! 
greatest successes,’”"—he meant excesses and | 
would have used the right word had he not 
been so deeply indignant,—“they never did | 
anything half so bad as this! It’s outrageous, 
simply and purely outrageous !"” 

“But,’”’ said the rector, calmly, “I believe 
that it was the result of an accident, and I 
believe that the one who did it, man or boy, | 
will have the manhood to come and acknowledge ; 
his fault and offer reparation.” 

The treasurer then gave an incredulous 
“Humph!” 

“Let us wait for a day or two and see,” 
continued the rector. ‘There is time enough 
in which to act.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when the | 
housemaid entered the room and gave him a 
soiled envelope. 
| ‘A boy came to the door with it,” she said, 
“and ran away as soon as ever I got my hand 
| on it.’’ 

When the rector tore open the envelope a 
| ten-cent silver piece rolled out of it and fell to | 





; Money. 





| aloud to the members of the vestry. It ran as 


follows: 

“mr Pankose i bruk the winder ij nokt the 
head offen him wit a bas ball i seen it this 
mornin an its a bad brake. i ixpect i orto go 
to jale fer it. But ile Pa fer it if youse giff me 
time ile pa it al if youse giff me time an Kindley 
dont airest me. hears a dime tords it now. 
ile pa more nex Weak.” 


“T believe that boy will do as he says!’’| 


declared the rector, laying down the letter. 

The treasurer smiled incredulously and gave 
another gruff “Humph!” 

The majority of the vestry were inclined to 
leave the matter with the rector to deal with as 
he might sef fit, and a resolution was passed to 
that effect. 

‘*Here’s the first payment on it, at any rate,’”’ 
said the Rev. Mr. Pancoast, smilingly. 

The treasurer took the dime which was 
handed to him, enclosed it in an envelope and 
endorsed it across the back: “St. John’s 
Fund.” 

“It’s a good way,’”’ he remarked savagely, 
as he thrust the parcel into his pocket, ‘to 
encourage vandalism and protect crime. This 
vestry, in my judgment, is making itself prac- 
tically particeps criminis with a sacrilegious 
monster.” 

But the members of the vestry, knowing the 
treasurer very well indeed, only smiled at his 


| indignant protest. 


The following week another note, in which 
another dime was enclosed, was left at the 
door of the rectory. The note read simply: 
“hears annuther dime fer to fix the winder.” 


In accordance with the rector’s policy, no | 


effort was made to discover the sender of the 
But the next week no instalment 
came. It was ten days later still before the con- 
fessed culprit was again heard from. This time 
his letter contained only a five-cent piece. He 
wrote: “‘hears a nikel fer the winder i cant pa 
no moar this time caws me muthers to sick but. 
if Youse oanly giff me time ile Pa it al shure.”’ 


After that a nickel came each week with | 


much regularity. Even the treasurer was 
obliged to admit, when cornered, that the 
St. John’s Fund was growing. 

Winter came and went, and the days length- 


The rector stood gazing on it in silence, | the floor. In the envelope also was a letter, : ened toward Eastertide. 


shocked and grieved at the disaster. The St. 





which, after glancing over it, the rector read i 


A celebrated artist had made a new St. 





John for the broken window. The people of 
the parish were to see it for the first time on 
Easter Sunday morning. But it so chanced 
that on the Saturday before Easter, after the 
| new section of the window was in place and 
; the scaffolding was down and the rubbish 
| cleared away, and the fragrant cut flowers and 
the beautiful potted plants adorned the chancel 
and the window-ledges of the church, the oaken 
entrance doors were opened to admit a funeral. 
Some poor, wasted bit of clay it was, over 
which the rector, out of the abundant goodness 
and charity of his heart, had offered to read 
the services of the church within the sacred 


The face of the dead woman told simply but 
truly of another life ground out under the 
pitiless heel of poverty. Yet the light that 
streamed down upon it from the effulgent 
figure of the new St. John gave back to it for 
the moment the pathetic beauty it had worn in 
youth. 

Nearest to the coffin, as it lay before the 
chancel, was the boy who had darted into 
the church that autumn morning six months 
before, to gaze in horror for a moment on the 
wreck his careless hands had wrought. 

His first glance now was up to the chancel 
window, and his last long look before he 
followed the coffin down the aisle was at the 
benignant and beautiful face of the new St. 
John, which seemed to gaze upon him with a 
sympathy and affection which, in all his pinched 
and miserable life, he had never seen in any 
other countenance save that one which was 
now shut out forever from his sight. 

It was noted by the treasurer of the St. 
John’s Fund that, immediately following 
| Easter, week succeeded week until a whole 
month went by -with no contribution to the 
fund; and it was with not a little air of “I 
told you so” that he called the attention of 
the rector to this fact. 

“Those payments,” he said, ‘were simply a 
ruse to throw dust into the eyes of the detec- 
tives till the scent got so cold they could not 
follow it.” The treasurer was morally certain 
to mix his metaphors whenever he attempted 
to use any. 

“T have not lost faith,” replied the rector, 
cheerily. “There’s a bit of good, which is 
God, in every soul, and the boy who has had 
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enough of it to do what he has done thus far, will ' my conscience will never be clear In the matter ' still was, but rich in spirit and in the love of his | thirty years it has been with me, ‘a cloud by day 
until I attain sufficient courage to make open parishioners. A new rector had been called—a | and a pillar of fire by night,’ to lead me upward? 


not fail us for long. I am sure of it!” 
He was right. The very next day a letter came, 


confession of my fault. 


T have often tried to do , man from the far West. 


No one in the parish; He tumed to the old rector with outstretched 


postmarked at Chicago, enclosing twenty-five this, and just as often 1 have shrunk from doing | knew him; but the treasurer had once heard him | hands, and with tears coursing down his cheeks: 


cents for the fund. The writer said: “im a! it. The longer I wait the harder it becomes. I | preach, and the bishop had recommended him 


“O my father and my brother, I can only 


wurkin now, im a cash boy in a stoar. me unkel | ean only pray now that some time God will give most highly. His ministry was to begin, and | pray that your mantle may fall on me, and that 


he got me the Plais. me muther she dide O mr | me strength to do it. You have been very kind , that of the old rector was to end, on Easter|this people may remember in 
I can never | Sunday. 
repay him for the most beautiful act of Christian 
charity that ever crossed my life. I hope that 
the light from the face of that blessed and 


pangkoet i Wisht i cood tel you now but i canti 
dont Dast to now but youve ben offle gude to us 
you hav youve ben offle gude.”” 

There was a blot on the page which may have 
been a tear and may not have been. But when 
the treasurer of the St. John’s Fund put the 
quarter into his envelope, he had no unkind 
remarks to make. He turned his eyes away and 
looked serious, and said nothing. 

After that money, or postage-stamps rather, 
came at regular intervals, for the boy had learned 
that small amounts could be more 
readily sent by mail in that way. 
At one time he gave as an excuse 
for not sending a larger instalment 
the fact that he was attending a 
night school. His spelling and 
handwriting certainly began to show 
amarked improvement. Later, he 
announced that he had been pro- 
moted to be office messenger. Still 
later he wrote that he had a respon- 
sible position in the shoe department. 
He was still attending night school, 
he said, and was trying to save 
money to take lessons from a private 
tutor. 

Onhis fourteenth birthday he sent 
a dollar to be added to the St. John’s 
Fund—a bright, crisp, new bank- 
note. When the treasurer of the 
fund saw it and read the letter in 
which it was enclosed, he folded the 
note mechanically over and over, and 
looked out into the street for fully 
five minutes in profound silence. 
Then he turned abruptly to the 
rector and said: 

“Here, Doctor Pancoast! I’m 
going to draw my check for a hun- 
dred dollars, and I want you to send 
it to that boy in Chicago, and tell 
him to take it and go to school. 
Why, confound it!— saving your 
presence—the boy’s got to have an 
education. That’s all there is about 
it!” 

The good rector was as ever 
tempered and as kindly - mannered 
as when, long before, the treasurer 
had denounced the culprit who 
shattered the window. “You for- 
get,” he replied, “that we don’t 
know the boy’s name or address. 
Moreover, whiJe I appreciate your 
generosity, I can't approve of your 
plan. The boy wants to be let alone. 
You will hurt him if you try to 
discover his identity. He is working 
out his own salvation and he is 
doing it nobly. Let us give him only 
the help of our prayers.” 

The St. John’s Fund was invested. 


Interest began to accumulate as well as principal. | paid for from the general fund, the amount now I could. 


Still the instalments came. On his fifteenth birth- 
day “the boy,”’ as he had come to be known 


among the vestrymen, sent five dollars. It seemed | took off his eyeglasses and held them at arm’s: fear grew with me. As boy and man I could} 
that he had been again promoted, and was earning | length—a habit he had when abvut to engage in not overcome them. But God has, with infinite 
wisdom, brought me to a point and place where 
; “You don’t know what you're talking about, | I can no longer keep silence and remain a minister 


still better wages. 

Tie remarked casually, in his letter at this 
time, that he had just returned from a convention 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, where he had 
been a delegate from his own chapter. Aside 


from this there had been no reference to his my dear sir, that boy hammered that money out | 


to me, especially Doctor Pancoast. 


~Srativade your 
| forty years of love and devotion to them! ‘And 


The church had never been so beautiful as it | may the God of peace be with you alway, 
was that morning. Flowers and fragrance and | amen!” . 


the purple glory of sunlight streaming through 


He turned back into the chancel, sank into an 


beautiful St. John in your chancel window will | stained-glass windows were everywhere. To | altar chair and covered his face with his hands, 
shine upon him for many years.” 

There was no signature, no address. 

At the next meeting of the vestry, a question 
arose concerning the disposition of the St. John’s 
Fund. An unsentimental, matter-of-fact member 
moved that, inasmuch as the window had been 
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‘the throng of people who filled the pews and | In the church there was profound silence. Half 


crowded the aisles, it seemed that all the gladness | the congregation were in tears. But before the 


and beauty of the Eastertide were centred in 


pause grew awkward, the old treasurer arose, 


this time and place. And yet, when the old! advanced to the chancel steps and faced the 
rector came through banks of flowers into the people. He was holding out his glasses at arm’s 
chancel, over many a face came the cloud of | length. 





sorrow, and many an eye| “I may be breaking a canon of the church,” 
was dim with tears. They | he began, “to come out here and speak at this 
had loved him so! They | time; but if I break all ten of them I must have 
were not yet ready to say: | my say!” 

“The king is dead, long; He always did get the canons and the com 
live the king !’’ mandmests mixed. 

But it was a magnificent| “I want to say that the boy who broke that 
sermon that the new rector | window paid for it, in cash, thirty years ago; 
preached. His earnest, | that the money fe paid was invested in a fund 
thriling werds, his rich | known as the St. Jokn’s Fand, and that that 
vuice, his fine face lighted ' fund, together with profits and interest thereon, 
ap with spiritual fire, car- stands on our books today at the somewhat 
ried him at once to the handsome figure of thirty-seven thousand three 
heart of his congregation. hundred and twelve dollars and nineteen cents. 

When the sermon was Some years ago the foHowing resolution, known 
ended, be left the pulpit as the St. John’s Fund resohation, was adopted 
and came out in front of by the vestry of this church.” 
the chancel rail. For a He drew from his pocket a copy of the reso. 
moment he stood, silently | lution, and read it with delightful emphasis 
looking out over the Then he held out his glasses again, and con 
throng of people, as if the tinued: 
power of speech had sud- “At a meeting of the vestry, held last evening, 
denly left him. Then the neither the old nor the new rector being present,— 
blood surged up into his, nor invited,—it was resolved, by authority of the 


face, his eyes moistened, 
and he found his voice. 


gone. 


tmental strain. 


But his eloquence was all 
He halted and 
stumbled as he spoke, and 
it was apparent that he was 
Yaboring under a severe 


| Pesolution just read to you, that the aggregate 
| amount of the St. John’s Fund should be 
devoted to the maintenance, comfort and happi- 
ness of the late rector of this church, for the 
rest of his natural life.”” 

The treasurer ought, perhaps, to have stopped 
then, but he could not. His heart was full and 
it had to have vent. 
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““ DADDY FRENCH WAS HIRED BY THE HOUR.” 


on band should be turned in to replace it. 
The treasurer was on his feet at once. He 


! excited discussion, 
| Mr. Maltby !’’, he exclaimed. ‘Turn that boy’s 


_Inoney into the common purse? No, indeed! 
Wipe out the St. John’s Fund? Never! Why, 





“I cannot continue an- 
other hour as your pastor,” 


“God bless that boy! He wrung that money 
out of his heart’s blood! Every single coin had 
he said, “until I have con-|on it the image and superseription of the 
fessed to you an offence | Almighty. And I want this old man—this dear 
committed by me against old man—God bless him, too! —I want him to 
this church and this people | live long enough—long enough—to use it up— 
many years ago. To you, to use it all up—every blessed cent of it! 
it may seem small and_ Amen!” 
trivial—to me, it has been; No one laughed or smiled as the treasurer went 
the one burden that has, back to his pew with tears running down his 
Jain on my conscience from | cheeks, but every face in the vast congreyation 
boyhood. | was radiant with the sympathy and joy of the 

“When I was a lad I occasion. 
lived in this city. One, The magnificent strains of “Old Hundred” 
night, in a freak of boyish | rolled out from the organ on the perfumeladen 
recklessness, I hurled my | air, and never before did the walls of the old 
ball through the chancel | church ring with melody that came so straight 
window of this church. ; from hearts to lips, as they did while the peuple 
For the material damage, | sang “Praise God” on that beautiful Easter 


I made such reparation as 


| confess my fault and accept my punishment. I 


was both afraid and ashamed. My shame and 


| of Christ. 


| I confess my fault to you now. Iam 


| hope for your forgiveness. 
“And yet I am bound in honor to say that I 


church relations, nor was there in any letter that , of his heart's blood,’”” — he was getting mixed in| am glad this church did not seek me out for 


followed. But he was still studying. He was 
now even with the second grade at the high 
school. He hoped, he wrote, to take entrance 
exaininations for the senior year and graduate 
with the class. 

He was sending now, regularly, five dollars 
each month. On his sixteenth birthday he sent 
ten dollars. When the money was handed to 


the treasurer of the fund he threw it down, 


on the table impatiently, and turned with an 
appealing gesture to the rector: 

“For pity’s sake, doctor! Is there no way 
to stop it? Is it like one of those terrible chain- 
letter schemes? Have we got to take it whether 
or no? Why, look here! We've got enough 
now, with what interest will accumulate, to pay 
for the window. Why should we let him worry 
himself with such continuous acts of superero- 
gation? He’s only robbing Peter to pay Paul!” 

“Yes,” replied the rector, “I agree with you. 
It is time now to stop it.” 

So they got their heads together and evolved a 
scheme by which a notice was to be inserted in 


one of the great Chicago daily papers, to the! 
effect that no more money was required for the | 


window. 

After obtaining permission froin the vestry, 
this was done. It had the desired result. A 
week later the following letter was received, 
written in a round, clear hand, correctly spelled 
and properly punctuated: 

“To the Rector, Wardens and Vestry of St. 
John's Church: 

“My Dear Friends: I saw your notice in the 
paper, and I deeply appreciate the spirit which 
prompted it. I am glad that I have been able, 
physically and morally, to pay up this debt. But 


his metaphors, but he didn’t know it,— ‘and the 
fund must be kept intact, sacred, for a sacred 
use!” 

The practical member had no more to say: 
but the majority of the vestrymen agreed with 
the treasurer, and the following resolution, drawn 
| and offered by him, was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolred, That the St. John’s Fund shall 
remain intact, and the interest and profits be 
added thereto, until, in the opinion of the vestry. 
it can be put to a use as noble and beautiful as 
the spirit and conduct which led to its foundation 
and accumulation.” 


The years came and went. The swelling tide 
of business in the city rolled ever upward. It 
eddied and circled and swept through the streets 
about St. John’s Chureh. Dwelling-houses in 
the shadow of the church-tower were converted 
into shops, and these in turn gave way to lofty 
and imposing business blocks. Real estate values 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled. The heart of the 
city was St. John’s. 

But a new generation had come upon the 
seene. The old sexton had long ago gone to his 
reward; and all the members of the vestry who 
had voted on the St. John’s Fund resolution 
were lying in the graveyard on the hill, save one— 
the treasurer. 
age, he was still treasurer of the church. Under 
his shrewd and skilful management the St. 
John’s Fund had grown to great proportions. 

: “It was simply due to the rise in vaiues of the 
real estate in which T invested it,” he explained. 
“There was no speculation about it, not a bit!" 

The Rev. Dr. Pancvast, after forty years of 

ministration, had resigned. Poor in purse he 





Grizzled, impetuous, robust in | 


| punishment, but permitted me to go my own 
want to thank you for that.” 

Tie paused, as if trying to master some great 
emotion. The people in the pews were thunder- 
struck. Good Doctor Pancoast leaned forward in 
his seat, his eyes fixed on the speaker in rapt 

| amazement. 

Then the new rector found his voice again, 
and gained courage and self-mastery as he went 
on: 

“I wish to add one word more. In my 
boyhood I lived with my invalid mother, in the 

, direst poverty. Six months after the breaking 
of the window she died. Neighbors as poor as 
: we were came into our one room to care for her. 
| They knew not what to do. No more did I. 
In the midst of my distress, like a vision of light 
| through our narrow doorway, came the rector of 
| this church. Some one on the street where he 
, Walked had told him of the death within. 


| “The dead woman was one of God’s good ; 


| children, but she was not of his flock, nor of his 
| household of faith. Yet as tenderly as if she 
} had been his own mother, he crossed her thin 
, hands upon her breast; as gently as if I had 
| been his own child, he suuthed my sorrow ; with 
:a charity as deep and sweet as his own spirit, he 
made provision for the burial; with a pity as 
| boundless and beautiful almost as the pity of 
the Master, he had the coffin brought from that 
dingy, empty room into this house’ of God, rich 
with its Easter bloom and fragrance, and over 
the wasted body he read the service of the Church, 


| with a reverence as tender and profound as ever | 


marked the burial of the queenliest of earth. It 
‘was a deed so beautiful and Christlike, that for 


But I bad not the moral courage to 


| ready to meet your condemnation. I can hardly | 


way and wait my own time for confession. I | 


Sunday morning. 





His Luxury. 


UXURIOUS tastes should not, as 
a Tule, be encouraged; and 
nothing fosters them like the 
spectacle of luxury. Neverthe 
less, the indulgence in such 
luxury as one good citizen of a 

R little town permitted himself is 
t a foible that might wisely and 
| discriminatingly be followed. 
He was not a rich man. Many would have 
‘ called him a pour man, although he never called 
| himself so. He did not think that any man who 
‘was able, with his family, to enjoy the more 
important comforts and refinements of life, and 
to educate his children, had a right to consider 
himself poor, no matter bow closely he had to 
calculate to achieve these things, how anxious he 
was at times, or how hard he worked. 

Nevertheless, there was small surplus of money 
in his household, and in the little garden which 
was his especial delight he did most of the work 
himself. But there were some tasks to which he 
could not very well attend personally, and of these 
cutting the grass was one. He employed for that 
purpose an aged Irishman known as Daddy 
French. - 

Daddy French was hired by the hour, and 
many complaints were made to his employer of 
the way the old man wasted time. He hung over 
the front fence by the half-hour, chatting with 
his friends. He watched the passage of every 
funeral, leaning on the handle of the lawn-mower 
to count the carriages, and inquiring of any 
passer-by, who would pause to answer him, the 
name, age, antecedents and characteristics of the 
deceased. A fireengine, a runaway, a fight 
between schoolboys, a woman who missed her 
car, a child that tumbled down and scraped its 
knee—any such incident drew him instantly to 
Jean upon a gate-post and look, and for a quarter 
of an hour afterward to remain and ruminate. 
And when he was actually working, he moved 
at a snail’s pace about his task. 

“Why will you hire that absurd old fellow?” 
friends inquired, bluntly. “You must pay him 
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doubie the proper price. He isn’t worth it. He 
isn’t worth anything. He’s past work.” 

“That’s just it,” the employer would reply, 
whimsically. ‘He’s old and past work. Nobody | 
else will have him. That’s what he’s here for.’’ 

“But he cheats you so! If he really worked, 
and was slow about it—but he idles away half 
his time!” 

“Of course he does. He doesn’t know it, 
though. I don’t suppose at his age I shall work 











THE YOUTH’S 


an extravagance, no doubt,” the good man would 
say, “but I’m going to keep on doing it. I mean 
to treat myself to Daddy French’s services. He’s 
my luxury!” 

Daddy French has survived his employer. 
Half-doting now, he still toddles down occa- 
sionally to the place where he last worked, for a 
kind word and a glass of milk. More than one 
person who sees his bent figure and withered 
face on the street, remembers how, all unknown 


very steadily. I like to see him basking in the | to himself, he was a good man’s one luxury ; and 
sun ont there, resting his old bones on a wheel-; more than one aged workman, slower and less 
barrow and watching funerals—he looks so happy. | steady than he used to be, still gets a job now 
And he gets the work done in the end.” ' and then, in place of a younger man, through an | 

More remonstrances would follow, but the con- | acquired taste in others for the same form of fine 
versation always ended in the same way: “It’s | extravagance. 
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HERE is something instructive as well as | the pond. He bargained for the lime and then | 
amusing in a misadventure which recently | wheeled the casks, each weighing about two 
befell one of our youthful subscribers hundred pounds, down to the boat on a barrow, 
named Hamlin Cobb. Master Cobb and a com- and rolled them aboard, taking care to keep them | 
panion were near falling victims to what might dry. They settled the small craft well in the; 
be termed an unpremeditated chemical experi-| water. But the two packages of hair were light, | 
ment. Some may even fancy that there was a/ and on the whole the boat trimmed well. 
flavor of the romantic in their adventure, although | He bad then to see Sears, the mason, and} 
it is doubtful whether either of the young partici-' walked to his house. On his way beek, he met 


COMPANION. 


laughing as she hastened down to the landing. 
“Any way to get home, for I’m afraid there’s a 
shower coming. There’s a black cloud in the 
, west, and I thought I heard it thunder a little 
just as I spoke to you.” 

“That is a black cloud, no mistake!” said 
Hamlin. He had been in such a hurry that he 
had hardly looked at the sky. “But I guess we 
can get across before it comes here.” 


cask which had been rolled farthest into the bow 
of the boat, and Hamlin put off again, regretting 
that in order to scull he must necessarily stand 
with his back to his pleasant passenger. 

He had made but a few turns of the oar, when 
a very audible peal of thunder caused them both 
to scan the sky anxiously. The first thunder- 
shower of the summer was gathering in the 
westerly heavens. 

“Do you believe we can get across before it 
strikes?” Francette asked. 

“I guess so,” Hamlin replied, looking atten- 
tively at the clouds. “It will not take me long, 


| and that cloud does not seem to be rising very 


fast.” ‘ 
He put forth his full strength at the oar and the 
boat moved forward on the pond. But it was 
heavy and low in the water. Altogether there 
was a larger load than Hamlin had ever sculled 
before, and although the boat moved steadily 
forward, he soon perceived that, do his best, a 
quick voyage was impossible. 

The shower, moreover, appeared suddenly to 
gather blackness and loom up faster, as, darken- 
ing the heavens, it drew over the pond. 


Francette climbed to a seat on the side of the : 


pants thought so at the time. 

The Cobbs are farmers, ang live in one of 
the midland rural towns of Maine. Their farm 
occupies a beautiful tract of upland on the east 
shore of a lake, known locally as the Great Pond. 
Their market and post-office are at a small village 
om the other side of the lake. The distance 
across by water is not much more than a mile, 
but the drive to the village, around the foot of the 
lake, is fully seven miles ; and moreover, the road 
is hilly. | 

It is therefore their usual custom to row across | 
to the village; and they have for this purpose a | 
pretty, well-kept rowboat, capable of carrying 
eight persons, which they use in fine weather 
and om special occasions, such as going to 
church ; an older, smaller boat, which they use 
on wet days, when one or two only are going 
over to the post-office, or on light errands; 
and a strong, large boat which they use for 
transporting heavy articles to and from the 
village stores. 

They have an old-fashioned, two-story 
eountry farmhouse, painted white, with 
green blinds, which was built two genera- 
tions ago, soon after Grandfather Zenas Cobb 
eleared the farm and settled there. It stands 
en the height of land overlooking the lake, 
and has four very large elms at the foot of 
the sloping dooryard. Off to the westward, 
across Great Pond, the view is an especially 
eharming one. -On very clear days the peak 
of Mt. Washington in New Hampshire can 
be discerned, although a great distance away. 

So charming have the many relatives and 
friends of the family found the location 
and the plentiful farmhouse 
table that for several sum- 
mers, from June to Sep- 
tember, the Cobbs have 
been fairly thronged with 
eompany. Often eight or 
ten visitors would be at the 
farmhouse at once. 

Purely in self-defence, 
and in order not to be eaten 
oat of house and home 
and worked to death in 
the effort to care for their 
friends, the farmer and his 
wife resolved to transform 
their home henceforth into 
a summer boarding-house. 
They reasoned that as 
about everything that they 
could produce on the farm, 
im the way of crops and dairy products, was now 
required to supply the table in summer, their 
only hope of escaping the poorhouse lay in a 
charge of six dollars a week for all visitors during 
July and August. 

This thrifty resolution was taken about the 
tenth of last June; and by way of getting ready 
for the new order of things, certain repairs had to 
be made. The kitchen, sitting-room and five or 
six chambers needed to be replastered and newly : 
papered. Now plastering requires the making | 
of mortar; and to make mortar, quicklime, hair | 
and sand have to be had. | 

Immediately after noon on the thirteenth, Mr. 
Cobb set off with his horses and cart to draw| 
home the sand, and he bade his son, Hamlin, 
cross over to the village in the market boat, and | 
get six casks of lime and hair enough to make the | 
mortar from Dennet Bros.’ general store. He’ 
also told Hamlin to see a mason who lived on the 
outskirts of the village, and bespeak his services , 
early the following week to plaster the rooms. 

“Try to get back by four o’clock, Hamlin,” | 
his father said to him, “for I shall want you to! 
help me rig up a mortar-bed and sift the sand: 
when I come.” | 

Hamlin was not long in sculling across, for | 
practice had made him an adept in navigating 














| a party of eight village boys going out to the fair- 


grounds to play baseball. 

“Here’s Ham Cobb!” they eried. “Just the 
man we want! Come on, Ham, and play base- 
ball with us! We lack a man, and we are guing 
to play Doble’s Corners. We want you to pitch !” 

“I guess I can’t go,” replied Hamlin. ‘“T’ve 
got to be at home at four o’clock.”” 

“Oh, well, but it’s only half past two now!” 
they urged. “You can play an hour all right, till 
Bert Haines comes.” 

Hamlin looked at his watch. “Yes,” said he, 
“T can scnull aeross in half an hour, I suppose. 
I will play an hour—just an hour and no more.” 

“Good boy!” they said; and -all went on 
together to the fair-grounds. 

The Doble’s Corners nine was already on the 





















““THE CHEMICAL COMMOTION INCREASED EVERY MOMENT. 


field. The game began; and Hamlin could not 
well get away until five minutes of four, when 
Bert Haines appeared and took his place. He 
then ran back through the village to the little 
plank wharf where they hitched lake boats, cast 


off hastily, pushed eut and squared his feet in; 


the stern, to do some fast sculling home. 

Hardly had he set the oar-shank in the row- 
lock when he heard his name called, in girlish 
accents which he knew well and was rather fond 
of hearing. 

“Please, Ham, wait for me! Can’t I go over 
with you? I came around with mother this 
morning, but she had to go home at noon. I 
wanted to stay to see the Hoyt girls. But I’m 
afraid I shall have to walk clear around home.” 

It was a schoolmate of Hamlin’s, Francette 
Bartlett, who lived on the east side of the pond, 
not far from the Cobbs. 

Anxious about the delay, yet secretly glad to 
have Francette's company homeward, he changed 
the oar and brought the heavy boat back to the 
landing-place. 

“Why, yes, of course I can take you,” he said. 
“But the boat is full of lime and things. You 
will have to sit on a lime cask, and maybe get 
your dress white.” Fi 

“Oh, I don't care for that!” cried Francette, 


“Oh, dear, we are going to get wet!” Francette 


holiday hat and dress. 

“I don’t know but we are!” replied Hamlin, 
ruefully, and redoubled his efforts. 

A bright flash and a heavy peal of thunder, 
which seemed very close at hand, now filled them 
both with real apprehension. 

“Yes, it’s coming!” cried Francette. 
it’s raining at the village now! Hear it roar! 
See the trees bend! Oh, what shaR we do?” 

“We shall get a ducking, no mistake!’’ ad- 
mitted Hamlin. 
you!” He threw the garment across the casks 
to her. “I’m much too warm,” he added, as 
Francette started to decline it. 

The girl had barely time to wrap it about 
herself when the shower struck, with a flash 
of vivid lightning, awful, rattling thunder 
and a blinding dash of wind-driven rain. 

Hamlin was obliged to crouch in the stern; 
he could not stand up before the storm. 
Francette, in the bow, bent as low as she 
could, and pulled the coat over her head 

and face. The boat drifted off its 
course, and waves began to dash 
over the gunwale. 

But the war of elements was 
not their greatest peril. Thus far 





Hamlin had not been very greatly | 


alarmed, for he was used to the 
pond, and knew about what the 
boat would endure if he kept 
the stern to the wind. 


But immediately a commotion | 


aboard, inside the casks of lime, 
attracted their notice. Noises 
issued from the interior of these, 
and a coud of white dust, or 


chinks. Lime-casks are never 
made tight; the deluge of rain and 
the slop of the waves had found 
access to the unslaked lime inside. 

“Oh, I’m choking!” shrieked 


of the lime were enveloping her. 
As quickly as possible, Hamlip 
worked the stern of the boat 
around, fetching the bow inte the 
wind, and then hastily sprang 
across the casks to that end—for 
the vapor nearly suffocated him. 
The chemical commotion in- 
2% creased every moment. Three of 
the casks burst. Smoke and the 
odor of scorched staves mingled with the white 
clouds of dust that gushed upward. They had 
fire aboard as well as fumes. 
It would now have been better to dash water 


exclaimed, with a thought, no doubt, of her | 


“Here, put my coat around | 


vapor, was gushing out at the! 


Francette; and indeed the fumes , 
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|*But you must let yourself down into the water 
j and hold on to me.” 

Had there been a less urgent cause, the girl 
would no doubt have been slow to do so; but 
now she slid down into the water, clutching her 
companion’s clothing as in a death-grip. Rain 
and waves splashed against them and spattered 
in their faces; but Hamlin held fast to the line, 
jand Francette held equally fast to him. The 
bow of the boat now sheltered them from the 
vapor and heat; and there was presented the 
singular spectacle of two persons overboard, 
supporting themselves with the bowline of their 
boat, while the boat itself sent up a vast white 
pillar of steam and smoke as it drifted on with 
the squall. 

They had been in the water for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, when the boat drifted near a small 
island, and they were able to wade ashore. By 
this time the shower had passed. Hannlin’s 
father had been watching them in considerable 
anxiety from the farmhouse, when the squall 
struck the boat, but lost sight of them in the 
rain. 

When the sky cleared, he discovered them on 
the island, where the boat was now sending up a 
cloud of steam, and Jost no time in putting off to 
their assistance in the smaller boat. Thus the 
adventure ended less seriously than at one time 
had seemed possible. Beyond getting very wet 
‘and chilly, neither Hamlin nor Francette was 
| much the worse for their hazardous voyage across 
the pond. 

Mr. Cobb supposed at first that his lime would 
prove a loss from being “burnt,” on account of 
imperfect slaking. The boat was towed to the 
_ landing, however, and then, with the lime still in 
it, hauled tothe house. Sand and hair were added 
later in the usual proportions; and Sears, the 
|Inason, declared that he never spread better 
mortar. 

It might certainly be described as mortar, 
' tempered with adventure and a dash of romance. 





“See, 


| —_~ee — — 


| The Taming of a Bear Cub. 


N the return trip of the 
steamer Pomona 
from the Alaska 
gold- fields a brief 
stop was made at 
Juneau, where a 
polar-bear cub was 
presented to the cap- 
tain of the ship. He 
at once named it 
after the village 
whence it had come, 
and chained it on 
- the after-deck for 
| the amusement of the passengers. 
Every one took great interest in the roly-poly 
| stranger, as sundry scratched hands and legs soon 
bore testimony ; but Juneau refused to be culti- 
vated by the human family. She was a vicious 
little savage, snarling and snapping at every 
offer of peace and good-will, until finally the 
passengers were glad to give her a wide berth. 
We had a bright little Indian girl on board, 
however, who persisted in thrusting her friend- 
ship on Juneau. Her guardians, the missionaries, 
were prepared to see the cub give her a bad 
scratch, but it was soon evident that she was 
quite equal to caring for herself. 
| Each evening little Olga saved her dessert of 
: fruit and cake, and fed it to the cub. Although 
| Juneau ate the peace-offering greedily, she still 
| threatened her admirer with her claws. But 
| Olga had a plan. 
, _ One day she cut an apple into tiny bits, and ~ 
| deliberately seated herself on the deck within the 
circle allowed to the cub. The very presumption 
of the act caused Miss Bruin to stand and stare 
| while Olga took the bits of apple and dropped 
| them in a line, starting as near the cub as she 
could reach, and leading to her feet. Then she 
continued the apple line to her knee, and spread- 
ing out her skirt, dotted it hereand there with the 
pieces. Several good-sized slices were saved for 
, her arm and shoulder, and last, to top off, she 
' placed the core on top of her head. 
All this was done slowly and deliberately, and 
, when it was finished Olga sat as still as a statue. 
| Blinking and sniffing, the wily Juneau stole softly 








plentifully on the lime: although, probably, | toward the apple line. The apple was juicy, 
enough to slake it would have swamped the and the bear put aside all fear and malice, and 
| boat. But Hamlin did not think of doing that. | nibbled contentedly up to the two blunt little feet 
In fact, Francette’s terror and her entreaties to which were set up so sturdily before her. There 
be saved occupied his entire attention. Thecask the cub paused to study the silent figure, but 
in the bow on which she had been sitting, was | finding that it did not move or offer to be friendly, 
the last to become wet. When that started to! she continued her feast. 

smoke and fume, they were, indeed, in an evil; Slowly and carefully she searched over the 
| plight, for it was close beside them. dress, not missing a morsel, and finally sniffed 
Relief became imperative, for as the boat veered ‘at the little girl's shoulder. Stepping gingerly 
| round again, dust, fumes and the smoke of into the soft lap, Juneau rose on her hind feet, 
burning hair and cask-staves enveloped them. rested her forepaws on Olga’s chest, and hastily 
| Hamlin turned his eyes in desperation shore- | gulped down the remaining bits of apple until 
ward through the still driving rain. He could | none was left but the tempting core on the child’s 
swim and might have escaped from the boat to | head, 

| land, himself; but to swim ashore with a fright-; Then the bear, clinging with her sharp claws 
|ened girl clinging to him was quite another | to the cloth jacket, climbed upon Olga’s shoulder, 
Matter, But they were choking. Something he | clasped her round the neck for a balance, and 
| must do, and that quickly. Winding the short nibbled the core. 


| bit of line attached to the ring in the boat’s nove 

about his waist, he dropped overboard at the bow. 
“Oh, don’t leave me!” gasped Francette, 

' clutching at his collar. 

“No, no, I’m not going to!” Hamlin exclaimed. 





I wondered if any of the grown-up white 

| people on that ship could have sat so still, Our 
little passenger’s courage never failed her. There 

| was not the quiver of an eyelash to show that 
| she was alive, and the wary cub, with a grunt of 
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satisfaction, went back to her box to sleep. Not! Juneau ended it that time by cuddling down in’ past five. He went resolutely back to the chair 
until then did the child move from her cramped ; the soft, warm lap and going to sleep. before the fire; there had come a preliminary 
position. Jumping up, she ran away full of glee | Of course these two little natives of Alaska | waft of supper through the door by which his 
to tell her friends. | became great friends, and when we docked at ' comrade of the drive had disappeared. 

At that moment the door opened again, and he 
sprang to his feet. Without shawls and veils, | 
Lizzie Harris proved to be one of the prettiest | 
girls a man had ever seen. She had come out of ' 
her stupid-looking chrysalis, and stood before 
him like a bright young buttertly. The color 
was fresh in her cheeks; Jack Norton felt as if 
he had been driven over from Burnside depot by | 
an angel in disguise 

“Father is coming,” she said, and the unmis- 


Next day there was a large audience which | San Francisco the captain unchained the pretty | 
stood at a respectful distance to watch the novel | cub, and put her into the arms of the only person 
performance. The experiment of the day before | who had had wit enough to tame her. 

STELLA WALTHALL BELCHER. 


was repeated with even greater success, for 








T was early spring weather in a Maine 
town, so near the coast that cold sea- 
winds came sweeping over the hills. 

Some of the old winter snow-drifts, hard 
and icy and stained with dust from the 
bare fields, barred the road in places, and 
now and then a scurry of snow came flying 
through the air in tiny round flakes that 
hardly gathered fast enough to mark the 
wheel-ruts. Two persons, @ man and 
woman, were driving together over the 
rough road in an open wagon. They were 
tucked up in a good fur robe, but it was a 
hard day, and a bitter wind to face. 

The woman evidently belonged to that 
part of the country; she wore a homely 
old woollen shawl, and a small felt hat, 
which was so closely tied down by a thick 
veil that one could hardly tell whether she 
might be young or old, whether her shoul- 
ders were rounded and bent with hard 
work, or a slight young figure had only 
muffled itself against the harsh weather. 
The horse was unmistakably young, and 
the woman was unmistakably a good and 
sympathetic driver, not fretting him, even 
when she held him back and tried to check 
a forgivable desire to gain the journey’s 
end. 

As for the passenger, whose smart- 
looking, much-labelled, large portmanteau 
shifted from side to side in the back of 
the wagon as it went over the pitches of 
the snow-drifts, he was fine- looking, 
smooth-shaven and very stern as to his 
countenance, in the chilly March air. He 
was soldierly and businesslike, from the 
top of his stiff felt hat to the thick double sole of | troubled his sight after a time,” she explained, | takable sound of crutches was heard along the | 
a city-made shoe, which now and then appeared | presently. ‘Major Harris is my father.’ The | wide hall that led through the house. 
in haste over the wagon-side, to keep balance | next moment she turned with sudden eagerness.! ‘Who's here, Lizzie?” said a man’s voice, 
as they tipped and jolted and jerked along the | “Oh, you must be General Norton, his friend, ‘heartily. ‘‘You said somebody was asking to 
road. Jack Norton!” she cried. “He was talking | see me.” 

At last, on a stretch of level, sandy ground, about you only last night. ‘I’d give anything if | A most touching figure stood in the doorway ; 
blown bare of snow and frozen into some degree : I could see Jack !’ he said.’’ | the tall, fine-looking man leaning heavily on his 
of smoothness, the horse was allowed to choose “We old army men on the Plains haven’t had | crutches, pale and worn with illness, was, saddest 
his own gait; the wagon ran decently well in the much chance for holidays,”’ said the officer. “It of all, unmistakably blind. Norton could not 
ruts, and an unexpectedly young and cheerful | used to take so long to come in that we ended by ‘ manage his voice to speak; they had last seen ! 
voice made itself heard. staying at the post. That’s all done with in these each other at twenty, young soldiers in Virginia, 

“We're more than half-way now; it’s only days, though.” He liked more than he could in ’62, with life and victory bright before them. 
two miles farther,”’ said the driver. say to hear his old friend's daughter speak of | He went nearer and took hold of Tom Harris’s 

“T’m glad of that!”’ answered the stranger, in | him as Jack. | hand. 

& more sympathetic mood. He meant to say “Two of you are there, you and your | “What! Who’s this?” said the blind man. 
more, but the east wind blew clear down a man’s brother?” he asked. : “Stop, don’t tell me, Lizzie! Now say ‘Tom : 
throat if he tried to speak. The girl’s voice was; “Two of us, and my father,’ said the girl. | Harris’ to me once, and I'll make sure. O you 
something quite charming, however, and pres “And the old tavern?” dear old fellow! Why, Norton! Why, Jack!” 

ently he spoke again. _ Then she laughed in a pretty, girlish way. “Well, my dear,” said the general, a few 

“You don’t feel the cold so much at twenty , should have put the tavern first,” she said. minutes later, speaking affectionately, as if to 
below zero out in the Western country. There’s; At this moment the sorrel colt took to his | make up for any dull surliness of the afternoon, 
none of this damp chill,”’ he said, and then it | young heels with new excitement, and it was all | ‘you see why I was in such a hurry to get here. 
seemed as if he had blamed the uncomplaining | resolute hand could do to keep him steady | Your father and I have got to make a night of it 
young driver. She had not even said that it wasa | along the village street. They rattled past a few | and talk about old times. I’ve never been much | 
disagreeable day, and he began to be conscious | pale, wooden houses that looked as if they had | given to writing, nor he, neither, but you’ll find 
of a warm hopefulness of spirit, and sense of | all been winter-killed, and whirled round a corner | we’ve got everything to say.” The tears stood 
pleasant adventure under all the woollen shawls. ‘into the old tavern yard. A lame old hostler came | deep in his eyes, or he could have seen the tears _ 

“You'll have a cold drive going back,” he said, out to take the colt by the head, and stood hissing | in hers. | 
anxiously, and put up his hand for the twentieth gently at him, as if he were rubbing him down. “You'll take us as you find us, Jack,” said 
time to see if his coat-collar were as close tothe The young girl got out of the wagon quickly, | the tavern-keeper. “You won't have forgotten 
back of his neck as possible. He had wished a; and stood waiting for her guest to follow. “I | the old place?” 
dozen times for the warm old hunting rig in| give you welcome in father’s place,” she said.| ‘Yes, it’s too late now to make any change,” 
which he had many a day confronted the worst : “I must hurry to find him,’’ and she 
of weather in the Northwest. , led the way into the old house. 

“TI shall not have to go back!’’ exclaimed the! The soldier, left to bimself, had an 
girl, with eager pleasantness. “I’m on my way | instant sense of warmth and shelter, 
home now. I drove over early to meet you at} and even of good cheer. He remem- 
the train. We had word that some one was | bered well the large room into which 
coming to the house.” they entered, and walked toward the 

“Can’t they send people over from the station? | great Franklin stove with a pleasant 
Have you faced this weather once before to-day?” | feeling of having got home. There 
The traveller turned again to glance at the small | was a fine fire blazing—not a fire just 
head which carried itself with so spirited an air. | kindled, and cold with new wood, but 

“Oh, yes!” said the girl, as if it were a matter | a good bed of live coals and half-burnt 
of course. ‘“There’s hardly a week that I don’t | rock-maple logs. He pulled one of 
drive to Burnside four or five times, at least, since | the comfortable old wooden armchairs 
the shoe-shops were built. My brother is in| before it and sat down. 
school now. He takes my place on Saturdays; There were some old maps on the 
and in the vacations, but I like to get out into| walls of the room, anda fine engraving 
the fresh air. The colt needs using, too. You| of General Washington over the high 
can see for yourself!” mantelpiece, which he remembered to 

“I remember that there were some very fine| have seen in his boyish visit. The 
horses here years ago,” said the passenger. “I | same leisurely old clock ticked in the 
caine here then to stay with a college friend, | corner: behind the office desk were 
young Harris—his father was old Squire Harris, ; some shelves half-filled with businesslike refer- | said the girl, cheerfully. ‘Father has his supper | 
a great politician, who kept the famous Stage | ence books; on the disused bar itself were some in the dining-room. He likes to hear the talk 
Tavern. We both enlisted in our junior year, piles of newspapers and magazines. There was and to sit here for a while afterward, and then 
and were both badly wounded, but I gota commis- | a deep, old-fashioned painted tray of bright | we always read aloud a while until he is ready 
sion in the regular army the last year of the war, | russet apples on a sidetable, and a dish of to goto bed. Ilere’s my brother John, General 
and stayed there. I'm going now to see Harris. | cracked nuts, and an enticing jar, close-covered Norton; he will take you to your room. Supper | 
Td like to surprise him. He’s stiliat the tavern, | and striped blue and white, which was proved to , will be ready soon.’’ | 
Thear. I can't see why. He was meant for a! contain crackers. | The blind man went to the foot of the stairs | 
very brilliant man.” | The general’s healthy appetite was only con- | and gave a series of anxious directions for his 

“Yes, he’s still there,” answered the girl with trolled by a severe prudence; supper was sure to old friend’s comfort, but they were all unnec-. 
pathetic reticence. ‘The wound in his head be at six, and the old clock had just passed half; essary. There wasa fire kindled in the fireplace, | 


““NOW SAY ‘TOM HARRIS’ TO ME ONCE, AND I'LL MAKE SURE.” 


“y 














‘“THE SORREL COLT WAS AS LIGHI-FOOTED AS EVER. 


and the old portmanteai 
everything put in orde: 
There was a pleasant hos) 
about the old place moe 
tavern. 

As the boy ran dow) 
feet, the guest heard a 
looked up to see Lizzie 
the open door. There w 
about her face, and he joi 

“General Norton,” sl 
wished to ask you no 
about my being able to 
business. He feels bad 

my college work 
I had the best char 
can have, and tw: 
finished at Radel 
Father has had lo: 
very good chance 
sides, it is home. 

about Westford, ar 
house, people will 
college is good for 
help a girl to keep: 
her!” 

They both laugl 
each other like ol 
being a man to w 
than words, put ou 
in sign of loyalty. 

“Thank you foi 
said, simply. “No 
up your supper. Ota mu... 
is still here; he will expect you to remen- 
ber him. He came to spend a few days 
when my grandfather was a young man, 
and never has gone away. He is the local 
genealogist and historian. He'll set you 
right about your own battles.” 

“Poor little girl!’’ said the general, half- 
aloud, as she hurried away. ‘“‘I suppose 
everybody tries to make her feel that she 
is likely ty lose the little money they have 
left. If gallantry will carry her through 
she’s all right. She may make a bare 
living, but where’s that boy’s education 
coming from? What she wants are people 
who can pay good prices and appreciate 
her efforts. Perhaps I can do something 
for her in New York or out West. 111 
see what sort of a supper it is,” said the 
worldly-wise general, wagging his head. 

The supper was excellent. Presently 

young Ilarris, eager with interest, came to the 
comfortable old-fashioned bedroom to mend the 
fire and make fresh offers of service. He showed 
such alacrity and intelligence that the guest found 
him quite fit to be his sister’s brother. The 
general found his own war-worn heart quite 
touched by the way he was taken to the family 
heart. He had knocked about a more or less 
homeless world all his life, and there came flying 
into his mind as if he had that moment invented 
them, Shenstone’s famous lines: 
Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 

‘Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
e warmest welcome at an inn. 

When he opened the door of the old office, he 
found a cheerful evening company had already 
assembled. Mr. Solomon Dunn was as impre- 
sive and oratorical as the low spirits of the last 
few minutes before supper would permit, and 
presented the distinguished guest by name to the 
occupants of the common room. Poor Tom 
Harris reached out his hand, and waited until 
his old friend came and sat beside him; then in 
a few minutes young John came and bade them 
all to supper. The supper was unexpectedly 
good ; the whole place was so cheerful, so hearty 
in its old-fashioned comfort, that even some 
unusual refinements about the table restrained 
nobody, but only served to set a mark for 
behavior. Young Harris himself waited cleverly 
in his clean white jacket, and did it with pride 
and dignity. There was an honest-faced country 
girl who helped him; as for Lizzie, 
she was busy in the pantry, marsball- 
ing the prompt simplicity of the 
evening meal. 

There were four or five speechless 
men who departed as soon as they 
had finished their suppers, and some 
others, more leisurely, who began to 
talk about public affairs, and were 
deep enough into their argument to 
carry their subject back to the office 
and finish it as they sat smoking 
about the fire. 

The stranger found himself delight- 
fully entertained. It was easy to 
forget poor Harris's blindness and 
infirmity when one heard him say the 
same sort of keen, amusing things a8 
he used to in their old college days, 
and it was astonishing to find such 
good sense and knowledge of affairs 
in a company of men at least pro- 
vincial, if not entirely rustic. Norton, who had 
been closer to some great political events than 
he was willing to confess, spoke frankly enough 
in his turn The firelight flickered upon the wain- 
scoting, and the portrait of Washington looked 
mildly down upon this group of American citizens. 

“We don't begin to know yet what a great man 
he was,"’ said Tom Harris once, at the end of an 
eloquent protest against short views in statesman- 
ship. 

As the old clock struck nine, one or two men 
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1 went away with friendly good nights, . 
voy rose; his father took his shoulder 
one of the crutches. “Come, Jack,” 
ind they went across the hall into 
vom where the young hostess sat) 
a desk. 
re, father,” she said, and pushed the 
ard another bright fire where a cat and 
1 peace. The tavern office had been | 
most delightful,—there was a kind of ; 
iness and freedom about it,—but this 
the place of a woman and home-maker. 
e some old engravings, bought in the 
is’s days of prosperity, and some good 
re, but the contents of the plain book- 
‘bound books had been added to and 
»wn to modern times, and there was a 
cand glitter of bindings on the shelves, 
olor that can be put intoaroom. And 
did not know what made the simple 
iarming, only that a woman’s fingers 
ags right, and a woman’s home-making 
1 made things comfortable. 
1 father must have your talk to-night,” ; 
Picking up some things to take away | 
“We've just been reading the ‘Auto- 
of Lord Roberts,’ and so he'll be all 
wre soldiering with you."’ 
+ men turned their heads wistfully 
and bade her stay. 
rack again,” she said, gaily, and left 
» best evening’s talk that two long- 
-iends ever kept going. 

_-» uid of some mining interests in an idle 
way once, just before 1 got so damaged out 
among the Indians and had to retire. I find. 
I’m getting so rich nowadays that I’m fairly 
ashamed! It doesn’t feel natural,” confessed 
the guest. 

Tom Harris laughed; then he put his hand, 

over his blind eyes as if they ached. “It wouldn't 
feel natural to me,” he said, trying to laugh 
again. ‘I made a foolish step when this 
blindness was coming on me,” he confessed. 
“I had these two children, and my wife was 
a delicate woman. I thought if I could add 
something to what’ I had that we could rub 
along, but I lost the better part of what my 
father left me, and then my wife died just as 
everything was getting dark. I ought to have 
let things alone. We had let the old business 
here run down, but my dear little girl stepped 
right to the front. I can’t bear to have her 
hidden away in this corner of the world. She 
stood at the head of her class.”’ 

The poor man’s voice was beginning to 

falter. “You can see how it is with me, Jack. 
I have never been good for much as to health. 
Sometimes I think those fellows we went 
out with, who died in battle, had a far easier 
chance than those of us who have been giving 
our lives to our country, a little piece at a 
time, ever since.” 

The general sat close beside his old friend, 
where he could reach over and touch his 
hand. “She’s had a chance to try her intel- 
lect, that girl of yours,’’ he said, gently ; “now 
she’s trying her character. I wish she were 
mine. I’m getting to be a lonely old fellow,” | 
he said a moment afterward. “I haven’t had‘ 
such a happy evening as this for a long time.” 
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an education, and she knew how to put ambition 
into all her work. 

It was an autumn day of that same year, and 
Lizzie Harris was again driving over from the 
Burnside station with General Norton for her 


only passenger. The sorrel colt was as light- | 


footed as ever, but the country was full of 
beautiful color now ; the valleys were still green, 


and on the hills the maples and birches had just | 


begun to brighten like flowers thrown here and 
there among the dark green of the pines. 
The hostess of the tavern looked a little older, 


and perhaps a little paler and more tired, but | 


there was the cheerfulness of prosperity and all 
the brightness of success in her face. She had a 
comfortable balance for the first time in the old 
Westford bank. 

She was telling the general about this in the 
frankest way, and how well her brother John 
had passed his final examinations and got into 
college, and that she hoped to keep him there. 
Somehow, although she talked so-frankly, she did 
not look round at her companion as she spoke; 
there was something a little more formal in her 
manner than in the first visit. The general did 
not feel quite happy about this. 

“You were so kind about sending me those 
delightful people! You cannot think how I 
enjoyed the weeks they stayed here,” said 


| Lizzie. “And father has been so happy over 


your letters! He wished so much to write you 
himself, poor father !’’ 

“It was very good of you to write for him 
said the army man, with strange brevity. “I 
suppose that I ought to congratulate you on all 
your success.” 

“Of course you ought,” she answered; and 
then she turned and gave him one of the quick, 
unconscious looks which he had been missing. 
Each of these lovers wondered why the other 
had blushed, and each was deeply ashamed of 


QUEER 


— Wis 






O one ever knew the exact cause of the 
estrangement between Maria Devlin and 


her distinguished brother, the Ilon. 
Horace Devlin. The Devlins had always been 


MISS MARIA 


“Stay with usa while,” said the other, warmly. | wisely reticent regarding their family affairs. It 
“You won’t be running off to-morrow.”’ | was understood that there had been a violent 
“No, no; if you can keep me a little longer,” | quarrel over the large estate left by the father of 
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blushing. The general was as shamefaced asa! all, or at least the most, of their savings. The 
schoolboy, but he thought his companion had; Hon. Horace Devlin was missing, and no trace 
; Hever looked so charming. He wondered if she , uf his whereabouts could be found. 

| would be glad to know how astonishingly well; A week after the closing of the bank another 
the Arizona mines were doing. | Notice appeared on its doors. The second notive 

They let the sorrel colt take his own way up: was as follows: 
the long stretch of Pine Ilill. Lizzie played with | , Norice.—All creditors of the Wenfield Savings- 
the whip in an absent-minded way, and the Bank are hereby requested to meet in the town 
general began to talk about the weather. hall on Friday evening at eight o’clock. 
| “TI thought that I was going to freeze to death; Many who were not creditors of the bank 
; that day I came, last spring,’ he said. “You did | crowded into the town hall with the bank depos- 
‘ not seem to mind it at all. But I never have been | itors on Friday evening. Indeed, the hall was 
so contented anywhere as I was here. It was filled to overflowing, and no one seemed to have 
like having a home of my own from the minute I | any definite idea of what was to be done. 
stepped inside the door.”” When eight o’clock came no one had yet 

Lizzie turned and looked off over the great appeared on the platform, but a few minutes 
valley. | later a door at the rear opened, and to the 

“That’s what I believea tavern-keeper ought to amazement of all present, Miss Maria Devlin 
| try for. It is the only home the guests have while walked forward and faced the people. 
they are there,” she said, prowdly. “But we | ‘There was.an instant hush. One could almost 
: were so glad to have one of father’s old friends | hear the breathing of the spectators. Miss Maria 

come,” she added, shyly, and then, mustering | herself seemed calmer than any of them. Her 
, More courage, “TI didn’t know until you came | voice was perfectly steady when she began to 
how I—how we had missed having somebody to| speak. Every word could be heard in all parts 
talk with about larger things.” of the hall. 

“Oh, I can’t leave you again, now that I bave| ‘My friends,” she said, simply, “I am here to 
, found you,” said the lover, who had not meant | make reparation for the wrong done you by 
to speak so soon, or even, as he tried to make | my brother, Horace Devlin. The Devlins have 
| himself believe, to speak at all. “I’m a great | always been honest people. No man ever had a 
| deal too old for you, but your young shoulders | higher or a more deserved reputation for honesty 
| oughtn’t to carry everything. I want to help, than my father. Heowed no man anything, nor 
| you look after the boy—and your father and doI. I feel that I owe it to my father to make 
| L are old comrades. Couldn’t you let somebody ‘ full amends for his son’s wrong-doing, and to do 
| else have the tavern, and just make a home for—| all that I can to remove the shame and disgrace 
| for me?” asked the general, humbly. ‘I wish : he has brought on a good and honorable name. 
| that I weren’t such an old fellow !”” | “Now I am here to say that I will pay every 

“You don’t seem a bit old to me,” said Lizzie. dollar due the depositors who bad money in the 
The sorrel colt had just come to the top of the | Wenfield Savings-Bank, and —” 
hill; he tossed his head gaily and trotted on; “Hooray for Miss Maria!” shouted a wildly 
toward the old Stage Tavern, and there were two | excited man in the rear of the hall. ‘Hooray!’ 
: happy hearts in the carriage behind. The crowd took up the cry, and the hall rang 
. as it never had before. 

“Hooray for the Devlin name!” shrieked 
some one else, when partial order had been 
restored, “‘Hooray for old Judge Devlin, as 
good and honest a man as ever walked the 
earth! Three cheers for him and his honest 
daughter, Miss Maria!”’ 

Again the hall resounded with the plaudits 
of the multitude. When order was finally 
restored, Miss Maria said quietly: 

“My lawyer, Mr. Dawson, will take charge 
of the matter of making the payments due. 
| That is all I have to say, except to express 
y my deep regret that this shameful thing has 

‘a happened. Good night.” 

Queer Miss Maria left the hall amid the 
promptly and so decidedly rejected that | renewed applause of the great crowd. 
it had never been repeated. “She is her father’s daughter, that’s what she 











It was thought that Miss Maria , is!” said Doctor Hale, as the people were going 
allowed the old house to remain in a| out of the hall. 
state of neglect, and the premises to be{ ‘You couldn’t say a better thing about her,” 
in a state of continual disorder, for the | said Dawson, the lawyer. 
sole purpose of adding to her brother’s From that time forth Miss Maria had a new 


annoyance and mortification. She also! place in the affections and respect of the people 
added many irritating traits tw her | of Wenfield. She was still ‘queer Miss Maria,” 
: natural eccentricities of character, and | but the people knew that her heart was right. 

,; was nearly always spoken of by the people of J. L. Harsovr. 

| the town as ‘‘queer Miss Maria.” 

| Her sister-in-law was an extremely fashionable 
| lady, while Maria went about in the shabbiest 
and most antiquated of garments. She was far 





A. Boy’s Mishap. 


said the guest with eagerness. 

There was a scar from a sabre-cut across Gen- 
eral Norton’s right cheek which gave him a look 
of age and experience in wars; but the left cheek 
‘was as smooth as a boy’s, and his light brown 
hair was not in the least gray; you would have 
thought at the first glance at that side of his face, 
that he was a strong, soldierly man in the thirties. 
Somehow his character matched his looks. He' 
had known such hardships and 


the brother and sister, and that they had never 
spoken to each other since the division of the 
property. The estrangement must have been 
embarrassing to both of them, since they lived 
in a small town and could not help meeting 
frequently. i 
The Hon. Horace was much more popular 
than his sister Maria. She had always been 
somewhat eccentric, and this eccentricity had 
become more marked after her 


from being scrupulously tidy, and seemed to take 
delight in setting aside the ordinary convention- 
alities of life. It was known, however, that she 


was very good and kind to the poor, while her | 


brother was by no means noted for his generosity 
toward them. 

The Hon. Horace Devlin entertained lavishly, 
while his sister never entertained at all, and 
did not go into society. It was regarded as 


OT long ago a boy, living in one of 
the more southerly ‘boom towns,”’ 
outlived a singular adventure. Near 
his home, at the foot of a hill which 
is surmounted by a handsome 

country hotel, is an artificial lake, which is occa- 
| sionally frozen over in winter, and is then crowded 
with skaters. The depth of water in this pond is 
regulated through a chimney-like, brick-protected 
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scandalous that Miss Maria should have chosen | oaken bulkhead, with a valve at its base that 
to spend the afternoon in her front yard with a ordinarily lets water out about as fast as the 
man’s hat on her head, and her skirts pinned up | intake supplies it to the pond. In case of a rapid 


trying adventures, he had con- 
fronted so often what was worst, 
and most treacherous in human 
nature, and bad summoned so 
much oftener his stern authority, 
that he seemed to forget the 
power of gentleness, until some- 
thing in itself gentle made him 
turn “‘the other cheek.” 

The bright fire was burning 
low, and even young John had 
grown sleepy and disappeared, 
when the mistress of the house 
returned, still bright and still 
caretaking. A thoughtful man 
like Norton found his heart 
touched by the sight of the girl's 
readiness. She had driven him 
across country that bleak day as 
if she liked it; she had known 
how to make him welcome; she 
was a queen among house- 
keepers; and now, when an 
hour of leisure came, she enter- 
tained him as he had seldom 
been entertained in his life. 

They began to speak of that gallant soldier, 
Lord Roberts, and of the great page at the end 
of his story of the siege of Delhi. Perhaps the 
affectionate habit of bringing every amusing and 
interesting thing she could to enliven the enforced 
idleness and dull hours of her father’s life, had 
developed Lizzie Harris’s natural gifts, but she 
knew about politics and affairs as well as litera- 


ture. She was what Norton called a woman with | :nore than its value, but the offer had been so, nently closed, and that the depositors would lose i 





HON. HORACE DEVLIN. 


quarrel with her brother. 

Her father had been a man 
of very simple tastes, and had 
lived all of his life in the plain , 
old red house that had been his 
father’s and his grandfather’s. ; 
It was a great and bitter trial 
to Maria when her brother, not | 
Jong after their father’s death, 
tore down the old house and, 
built on its site a very large and | 
pretentious modern mansion. 

Miss Maria had her father's | 
simple tastes, and the associa- 
tions of the old hoyse were very 
dear to her, even when it was 
no longer her home. The big, 
showy mansion was an offence 
to her eyes every time she passed 
it. In marked and striking con- 
trast to her brother’s house was 
her own. It was as much an 
eyesore to her broiher as his 
house was to Miss Maria. 

When the Devlin estate had 
finally been divided, Miss Maria 
moved into a tiny old house once occupied by 
her father’s gardener. It was hardly tenantable, 
and Miss Maria made few repairs before moving 
into it. It stood directly across the road from 
her brother’s tine home, and was a decided 
blemish on the landscape seen from his spacious 
front piazza. le had, through his attorney, 
:uade his sister an offer to buy it at a price far 


about her waist, on the day of her brother’s 
grand lawn party, when he had a car-load of 
guests out from the city. 

So the breach between the brother and sister 
wideneq until there was no probability that it 
would ever be bridged over. When they met 
they stared at each other in stony silence. 

Wenfield, the town in which the Devlins lived, 
was a small manufacturing place. Most of its 


inhabitants worked in the mills. Many of them { 


were thrifty men and women, who saved as much 
as they could of their earnings, and deposited 
them in the one savings-bank in Wenfield. 

The Hon. Horace Devlin was cashier of the 


rise, the open top of this “‘chimney’’ receives the 
| excess. At all times the outflowing water escapes 
| through the embankment of the pond by a culvert 
‘at the bottom of the chimney, as the boys all 
call it. 

Usually the surface of the water is about two 
feet from the top of the chimney, which is close 
to the eastern embankment and in summer forms 
a seat from which to fish, and in times of ice 
affords a place where boys can adjust their skates, 
or lean one at a time against the stout valve-rod 
projecting up from the west side of the bulkhead. 

Among the first boys to try the ice this winter 
was the one to whose adventure I have alluded. 


Wentield savings-bank, and never had there been While the other boys were either playing or 
such wild excitement throughout the town as on | looking on at hockey, be took to spinning around 
the morning when a placard appeared on the ; the marzin of the pond at his best pace backward, 
bank door bearing the two ominous words: | and had made the round several times, almost 
e z ! oblivious to his surroundings in his exhilaration, 
BAN EICEOREDS |when he suddenly tripped, probably on one of 
Men and women left their work and hurried the stones that had been thrown on the young 
to the bank with eager and anxious faces. Many | ice to test its strength, pitehed backward, and 
had in it the savings of a lifetime, and they stared | went head first down the chimney, and stopped 
at the portentous words with wildly beating! with his head in cold running water about ten 
| hearts. There was the most outspoken indigna-' feet below the surface of the pond. He had 
tion when the truth became known. The fact somehow saved his neck by frantically grasping at 
was that the Hon. Horace Devlin had brought the valve-bar and sides of the bulkhead as he fell. 
shame and disgrace on an old and honored name, | There he was, wrong end up, ina dark chimney 
and privation and possible poverty to many ' not large enough to turn around in, with his head 
homes, by becoming a defaulter. lin icy water, and unable to breathe for a couple 
It was discovered that he had for years been | of seconds. Then he somehow wriggled upward 
speculating with money belonging to the bank, far enough to clear his head of water, stand on 
and his defalcations were sutficient to embarrass ‘his hands, and yell for help. But no one had 
it. It was feared that its doors must be perma-_, seen him fall, and no one heard his shouting. 
He does not know how many minutes he 
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supported himself on his hands, over which the | except the round hole of daylight at its end, and 
swift, cold water flowed in a stream some inches of his terrible choking by the water that he swal- 


deep. 
he fell, not without a certain wild hope. ' 


At last his arms gave way under him and lowed in gasping occasionally for air. 


And so, through the dark sixty-two feet of this 


Instantly the strong rush of escaping water tunnel he was shoved out into the open air, and 
caught him and forced him into the outlet culvert ' received a hard knock in dropping three feet 
under the embankment. His collapse had lim- down on the stones outside. Pulling together 
bered his body so that it was pliable in the current, ; what remained of his senses and his strength, he 


and easily turned the sharp angle from the vertical dragged himself back to the boys’ fire on the bank. 
to the horizontal. Then he stopped for a few And not one of them would believe his story: 
Moments, damming up the water behind him. indeed, nobody in the place, except his mother, ' pattern of the boats on Lake Patzcuaro; but 
Then its force pushed him slowly along the credits it, and she told me. 


passage. He remembers little of that journey‘ 











nee 

T was three o’clock in the morning on the 

| sixteenth of April when George knocked at 

our door and said that coffee and the crew 
of the dugout were waiting. He could not have | 
rapped on the window, for the room had no win- 
dow, and it was perfectly dark when the door was 
shut. It opened upon a broad second-story gal- 
Jery in a line with similar rooms in an old hacienda | 
turned into a temporary posada, or inn, upon the 
sedgy shore of Lake Patzcuaro. 

If any one supposes that it was a hardship to ' 
be called so early, he is ignorant of the couch I 
then abandoned—a simple cot bedstead with a| 
board mattress covered with a blanket. It was 
smooth and at first agreeable, but presently I) 
discovered that the bed was constructed to pre- 
vent drowsiness in the occupant. Again and 
again in the night I arose and stood around the 
room a while in order to rest, so that when the 
summons came I was not disturbed. 

We dressed in a dim illumination, with the 
usual haste of travellers who are making a forced 
flight, and taking our candles, stepped out upon } 
the gallery. The night was perfectly calm, and | 
the placid lake would have been indistinguishable | 
had it not been a mirror for the hundreds of 
sparkling stars. 





A Start in the Dark. | 


The city of Patzcuaro, not visible from the 
hacienda, lies upon a plateau a couple of miles 
distant from the lake. It is now a stagnant place, 
with a couple of well-planted plazas, but was 
once famous for its great number of convents, 
monasteries and churches. The business was 
chiefly ecclesiastical, but its only life now is on 
market-days, when the Indians from the sur- | 
rounding villages bring in their pottery and corn 
and vegetables to trade. 

The lake is one of the largest in Mexico, and 
has few rivals anywhere in beauty. It has the’ 
shape of a crescent moon, and an extreme length 
of some twenty-five miles. Its clear water, gen- 
erally reflecting a brilliant blue sky, and its 
lovely islands give it beauty, while the giant 
mountains that rise from its shores give it gran- 
deur. Lake Chapala, to the north, is much 
larger,—said to be fifty-six miles in length,—but 
its shores are not so high and it is not clear. 

We groped our way down the narrow stone , 
stairway to the lower story, and to the eating- 
room, where we swallowed coffee and bread in 
haste, and made our way out by the rear postern, 
carrying candles to guide our steps over the 
broken ground to the landing. There we climbed | 
over and stumbled among the canves drawn up| 
on the shore until we reached our own convey- | 
ance, into which we very carefully stepped | 
without being able to see what it was like. We 
only knew that it was very narrow and that it 
had an inclination to go first one side and then 
the other, and that there were Indians somewhere 
in it, jabbering an unknown tongue. The whole 
proceeding had a mysterious and buccaneering 
aspect. We should not have been surprised if, 
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we had been told that we were going to rob 
somebody. 

The air was fresh, but with no chill in it, being 
perfectly dry and so still that the tallow candles 
we carried did not even flare. The passengers 
were four—madame, the young lady, myself and 
the courier—and the propelling force was Indians. 


COMPANION. 


within, the opening at the top being narrower 
than the bottom. If, therefore, a crew of broad- 
beamed Dutchmen could squeeze into it, they 
would have plenty of room when seated on the 
bottom. It tapers from the stern to the prow, 
which rises a little, according to the natural taper 
of the tree. 

This makes a heavy, solid marine conveyance, 
low in the water, liable to be swamped by big 
waves, but not easily upset. Such is the common 


they are of all sizes, from the man-of-war which 
we rode in down to skiffs not more than ten feet 
long. Ours was about forty 
feet in length, but I was told 
that these canoes are some- 
times sixty feet long. The 
shape and style are unchanged 
since the primeval days long 
before the Spanish Conquest, 
and now as then the propelling 
force is the paddle. 

The paddles are of one piece 
of wood—a round stick like a 
broom- handle, about five feet 
Jong, and ending ina disk the 
size and shape of a dinner- 
plate. With this instrument 
the Indians are very skilful, 
and get great speed out of their 
craft. They sit upon the bottom 
of the boat, and each man pad- 
dles independently, keeping 
stroke with no other. The 
result is a great splashing and 
fuss, and with more excite- 
ment and less progress than if 
they all paddled together. 

Our speed was not steady, 
but we went forward in gusts 
of enthusiasm, everybody dip- 
ping as fast as he could, and 
splashing and exciting his 
neighbor by cries for a few 
minutes, and then subsiding 
oN into gentle dallyings with the 

paddle. 

Before I was able to see our 
crew I learned that there were 

four Indians in front of our party,—we sat in the 
centre,—and three behind us, and one of the latter 
was a woman. Her gentle, low-pitched voice 
betrayed her sex; and later it became evident 
| that she not only contributed her share of 
| muscle to our progress, but that she carried 
‘nearly all the brains of the crew, and was in fact 
the commander. In the ordinary work she had 
the modest stillness and humility belonging to 
| women, but in any crisis requiring decision her 
word was accepted as final. 


We sat down upon the bottom of the boat on | 


blankets or low stools in a line, and care was 
taken to make the line straight in order not to 
encourage the boat to lean too much. When we 
were ready the candles were blown out and the 
signal given to go. 

We began to move through the sedge and out 
into the clear water with what appeared to be 
the speed of an express-train. It was stil] dark 
enough to be myste- 
rious, and we could 
not see the ends of 
the boat, but it was 
not so very dark when 
our eyes became ac- 
customed to it. The 
sky was covered with 
brilliant constellations 
among which the 
Southern Cross played 
its rather insignificant 
part; and a crescent 
moon, owing to the 
rapid revolution of the 
earth to the east, was 
just becoming visible 
over the mountain. 
We seemed to be 
going faster than the 
earth; but we were 
not, for the moon 
gained on us. 

Nothing could be 
more weird and un- 
canny than this silent 
beginning of a voyage in a craft we could only 
dimly see and with Indians we could only hear, 
as they excited each other in an unknown jargon 
to ply the paddle. 

The lake was as smooth as glass, and there 
‘was no sound except the splashing of paddles— 
not even the twitter of a drowsy bird; and the 
dim light played such fantastic tricks with the 
shore, the headlands, islands and sentinel moun- 
tains that we seemed to be going at hazard out 
into the night on a purely experimental voyage. 
To be sure, the Indians knew where they were 
going, and steered by the dim contour of the 
shore. 


The Boat We Rode in. 


The Indians steered the boat, but it had no 
rudder, and its guidance was somewhat wild 
and uncertain. 
nally a log, or rather the trunk of a big tree. 
One side of the log is squared off to form the 
bottom. It is then hollowed out in such a way 
that it curves up from the water and is concave 


“THE ENTOMBMENT," 


As its name implies, it was origi- | 


Our Indian Paddlers. 


: One Indian stood in the prow facing us, using 
his paddle as an car, and as the light increased 
we had great pleasure in watching the good- 
humored smile on his broad face. He was an 
emblem of the cheerful good nature of the whole 
crew. We passed dim islands on our left, on some 





BY TITIAN. 


of which were ruins of habitations or convents, 
and were aiming to round a peninsula on the main- 
land and sail between that and the island of 
Janicho,—pronounced Hanicho,—which rose, a 
huge bulk, before us. This island is inhabited 
wholly by Indians of unmixed blood, who live 
in a village on a plateau in an amphitheatre of 
hills, which has a chureh and tower and looks 
very well from the water. The only sign of life 
as we passed was a solitary light in a cabin or 
shrine above the village. 

As we turned northward through the channel 
| between the island and the promontory, the lake 
broadened, but we kept near the rocky coast of 
the mountain on the east. Presently we descried 
before us a moving black speck, which resolved 
itself into a long dugout propelled by two Indians 
who were making good speed, and who told us 
| that they were going to Janicho to fetch a priest 
to say mass at their village. They made as much 


| pleasure excursion. 
Our Indians were all Tarascos from the village 
of Tzintzuntzan, to which we were bound, a 





, other horn of the lake. 
tianized for three hundred and fifty years, and 
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distance of eighteen miles from Patzcuaro, on the 
They have been Chris. 


conform in dress and observances to this era, but 
in their occupations and superstitions they are 


| probably little changed. 


The Tarascos were a brave tribe, who owned 


| no allegiance to the Aztecs or the empire in the 


Valley of Mexico, but they were early conquered 
by Cortez, This village was a very important 
one, and the seat of their powerful chief. Their 
occupations were fishing and the manufaciure of 
red pottery, which is continued to-day just as it 
was before the conquest. This seemed to Philip 
TI. an excellent centre for the propagation of the 
Catholic faith, and the Spaniards built here 
churches and monasteries, planted a large church- 
yard with olives, and Philip further showed his 
favor by sending to the monastery a painting of 
“The Entombment” by Titian. 


A Mouth-filling Dialect. 


The object of our voyage was to see this picture, 
and our early start was determined by two con- 
siderations: we wished to return in time to catch 
the two o’clock train for Morelia, and to take 
| advantage of the calmness of the lake in the 
| morning, for it is liable later in the day to tem- 
‘pests of wind. Our Indians explained this as 

they bent with energy to their task, especially as 
our bargain for pay was based upon our retum 
ata certain hour. Most of them speak Spanish, 
but they use their aboriginal dialect in talking 
with each other—a pleasant-sounding language, 
| but having in it, I fancy, many words like those 
| of the Nahuatl tongue, such as ‘“xinechmotequi- 
j ubtili”” and ‘“Tinotlazdtatemaquixticatziné” —a 
few of which make a mouthful. 

As we swept along in the shadow of the moun- 
| tain, a moment came when we fancied we could 
see the shore and the lake more distinctly, and at 
this instant we heard far behind us the bells of 
Janicho, and knew that somebody had seen signs 
in the east of the speedy coming of day. Ina 
moment the gray light was stealing over the sky 
and kindling the high mountain-tops, and we 
seemed to feel the shiver of the dawn; that cold 
| awakening to reality when the earth seems to 
shrink out of the mystery of night. 

Slowly the shadows crept down the mountains, 
and our horizon enlarged, revealing the blue 
water and the green shores, now beginning tu 
sparkle and rejoice in the new life. Here and 
there along the rocky and roadless shore was a 
fisherman’s hut embowered in the trees, with his 
dugout moored in a little cove. As we rounded 
headland after headland, new glories of the 
| morning opened to us. The lake was still like 
glass, and in the ruddy light began to take on 
| Prismatic hues. The fishermen were already 
astir. 
| Boats were putting out from the little villages, 
sometimes a line of them, taking position for 
throwing out the seine; the occupants, for a 





FROM A DRAWING FURNISHED BY THE AUTHOR. 


haste on their service of religion as we on our: 


moment standing motionless; were distincly 
: silhouetted against the sky. More pretentious 
| cottages, vine- and flower-covered, appeared along 
‘the shore. Long lines of nets, stretched from 
pole to pole, like 
spider-webs, gave the 
scene the effect of a 
pencil drawing. Noth- 
ing could be more re- 
fined and more poetic 
than the whole view 
when we came in 
sight of the huts and 
towers of Tzintzun 
tzan over the reaches 
of the low shore. 

Nor was a human 
interest wanting. 
Little dugouts, gay 
with the red or yellow 
mantas of the fisher- 
men, were darting 
about on their mom- 
ing errands; and we 
seemed to have a 
vision of the South 
Seas, when we saw & 
tiny skiff swiftly pass- 
ing in the lagoon, a 
: young woman with 
flowing black hair and short skirts using the 
paddie with skill and vigor, while her brown 
| baby, the sole passenger in the bottom of the 
| boat, smiled upon the cheerful world. 


The Town of Tzintzuntzan. 


Tzintzuntzan has gone to decay. From being 
;an ancient Indian seat of power it eventually, 
under the Spaniards and Mexicans, became the 
capital of the state of Michoacan. In the time 
of its greatest prosperity it is said to have had & 
| population of sixty thousand souls; the number 
is probably greatly exaggerated. But when the 
capital was moved to Morelia, it rapidly declined 
‘both in civil and religious importance, until now 
it is the home of only about five hundred Indians, 
who continue the industry of their fathers in 
pottery and in fishing, sending their products to 
the market at Patzcuaro. 

The town seemed deserted on the morning of 
our visit, as we walked through the broad and 
dusty streets, now become lanes, bordered by 
|mud and thatched houses set in gardens and 
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compounds, where grow tropical fruit-trees, 
under the shade of which the few inhabitants 
follow the potter’s trade. It being the day after 
@ feast-day, no one was at work. The pottery is 
made by molding it by hand, without a wheel, 
and most of the work of manufacture is done by 
women. The men bring and prepare the clay, 
attend to the ovens, and carry the ware to market. 

The walled square before the convent and 
church is like a bit of the Old World. The large 
olive-trees, planted by the monks over three cen- 
turies and a half ago, are gnarled and twisted 
and tottering to decay, putting forth patches of 
green leaves but no fruit. There are a few 
moldering tombs in the churchyard, and now 
and then a burial is made there. Under a group 
of trees on a cross-beam hangs a big bell, which 
calls the people to prayers. 

The great picture of Titian, which, when I saw 
it many years ago, hung in a favorable light in 
the sacristy of the convent, has now been removed 
into the adjoining church, and hung in such a 
bad light that it is almost impossible to see it. 
From year’s end to year’s end probably not a 
dozen people see it who have the least appreciation 
of its masterly qualities, but it is a sort of fetish 
to the Indians, and they will not permit its 
removal or purchase by any one. 

As most of my readers may know, this 
**Entombment” is a picture fifteen feet in length, 
and contains eleven life-size figures. One of our 
party remarked that the artist must have used 
for one of the figures in this the same model he 
used for the principal figure in “The Assump- 
tion,” now in Venice. 

By eight o’clock we were stowed in our boat 


again for the return voyage. As we had made | 


the trip of eighteen miles in three hours, we 
reasonably calculated we could reach Patzcuaro 
by twelve. There was not a breath of wind, and 
half our journey was accomplished when we 
approached the island of Janicho and the strait 
through which we were to round the promontory. 

We were remarking upon the absolute calmness, 
the glassy surface of the blue water, when some 
one noticed in the distant mountains beyond the 
lakea small whirlwind of dust. ‘There is wind,” 
he said, and he was still speaking when we 
noticed on the shore far off, a green color, like a 
fringe, very pretty to look at as it advanced and 
displaced the blue. It seemed but a moment 
when all the lake was green, and the waves 
began to lift our long boat. And in another 
Moment there was no doubt about the waves, 
now whitecapped, and in the midst of which the 
dugout was laboring. 

So long as we kept head on there was no 
danger, and we believed that the crew, by putting 
forth extraordinary efforts, could pass through the 
straits, which we had not yet 
entered, and round the corner, 

or better still, cross the lake 
directly and creep along the 
opposite shore. But the fact 
appeared, after an interval of 
desperate labor, that we were 
not gaining a foot, while wind 
and waves grew stronger and 
higher. The crew were begin- 
ning to lose their heads in this 
determined resistance, and the 
boat was plainly unmanageable, 
when the woman’s voice was 
heard, commanding to turn to 
the shore on the left and seek a 
landing. 

This was not easy to do with- 
out risk of being swamped, and 
when we had turned it was not 
easy to find a landing on the 
broken and rocky promontory. 
The order was that the pas- 
sengers and part of the crew 
should disembark and walk 
across the promontory, while the 
boat, thus lightened, could be rowed around to 
meet us. With some difficulty we ran among the 
rocks, got ashore and climbed up to the plateau, 
and some of us were not sorry to be on land, 
especially as we carried the lunch with us. 


The stroll across the narrow promontory turned : 


out to be a walk of some two miles and a half, 
past an Indian village and zigzagging through 


cultivated fields and down stony lanes till we} 


reached the shore at a tiny inlet, where the rocks 
were pounded by the waves. We had hardly 
seated ourselves, however, on the rocks to eat our 
well-earned lunch, when the boat appeared. 

The question then was what todo. The wind 


had not lowered, nor the waves. We held an; 


Indian council, and the men said that we could 
go. Weshould probably get wet, but there was 
no great danger. However, they could not pull 
us over in less than three hours. That would be 
too late for our train, and as we would miss that 
in any case, it was best to wait where we were 
for the wind to subside. 

When would the wind go down? Perhaps 
about five c’clock. But does not the wind usually 
rise on the lake about five? Yes. What, then, 
shall we gain by waiting here on a chance, and 


probably fighting our way home in the dark? | 


They could not say. 1 then appealed to the 
woman. We might get wet, but we could at 
least, in the full sunlight. see the waves and 
avoid the big ones. Shall we stay or go? 

“J say go!” cried the courageous woman. “It 
is nothing if we do get a little wet.” 

And we stowed ourselves in on the bottom of 
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the boat, and with difficulty pushed out through | the island we were to pass became more distinct | back of my neck with both hands to prevent a 
| the rocks. At first we were unable to get away ; before us, and we could plainly make out the! fatal bite at the outset. 

from the shore, and for some time seemed to | trees and the hacienda at the foot of the lake| The cougar snarled down at me in a warning 
make little headway. The waves were not very ' where our haven was. |fashion. Then it gave me a heavy pat upon 
! big, but as we were seated down in them, with | Asaresult of the woman’s decision and good | the shoulder—a tentative, stingless, half-playful 
the edge of the boat only a few inches above ' seamanship, we reached the landing in one hour , stroke, intended, doubtless, to test my defensive 
water, they seemed monstrous. But the heavy instead of three, and had an hour in which to | qualities. Finding me apparently of a despicable 
| boat rode beautifully, only now-and then shipping | receive the congratulations of the women at the | spirit, the brute coolly took possession of my body. 


| the top of a wave. 

The woman took entire command, ordering 
| quick paddling when there was a lull, and the 
sharp turning of the boat to meet an unusually 
| big wave. And the men showed a great deal of 
skill in this difficult navigation. We were run- 


| ning quartering to the wind and waves, and 


| 
HEREVER hunters 
W and dogs abound, the 
cougar, if found at all, 

is a timid, shrinking, voiceless 
brute, fighting only when brought 
{to bay. It learns and practises 
infinite caution. Hence the beast has fallen into 
‘a certain contempt; latter-day naturalists even 


ery that was formerly attributed to it. 
have often heard that cry, and I know, too, that 
the tamed, man-hunted cougar differs from its 





‘congeners of the mountain wilds somewhat as | 












‘IT CAME TOWARD ME FEARLESSLY." 


|the Moravian Indian differed from the savage 
Shawnees of old. 

The adventure I am about to relate occurred 
near French Creek, in the Black Hills of Dakota, 
in August, 1875—a region then untrodden by 
white men, except our little band of miners, 
who had recently gathered along this creek, and 
the exploring expeditions of General Custer and 
Professor Jenney. Rich in gold and silver though 
they are, the Black Hills had been guarded at 
every avenue of approach by thousands of hostile 
Sioux. They themselves were deterred by tra- 
ditions and superstitions from much venturing 
within the shadows of their black pines; so that 
we found there no trace of aboriginal habitations, 
permanent or transient. 

There was a solemn and wonderful atmosphere 
in that primitive wilderness. Its denizens, un- 
scared by men, seldom fied at first approach. 
The pine-hen sat upon limb of bush or tree, and 
cocked its head without fear. The big, dun 
mule-deer approached the lone prospector with 
open-eyed, curious gaze, and if not stopped by a 


bullet, would often come within a few steps of | 


him. The grizzly bear actually came into camp 
to be killed, for he had never before found his 


path barred by living creatures. And there the ; 


cougar, never hunted, knew not fear of man. 

I left our camp on a warm Sunday afternoon, 
for a stroll among the hills, and from force of 
| Sunday habits 1 left my gun in my tent. AsI 
dislike to feel a revolver banging against my hips, 
I went for my walk unarmed. 














| hacienda on our escape. I made a brief speech, | 


‘in English, to the commander, complimenting 
her on being the only person in the crew who 
had good sense and pluck, accompanying my 
| remarks by a little douceur, which made her 
; smile. 

I am not partial to dugouts, but if I ever 


| women. 
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walking and scrambling, I came 
to the head of the gulch and out 
upon a rough slope surmounted 
by cap-rocks, which formed the 
highest hilltop within reach. 
Along the base of these scarred 
| and fissured rocks grew creeping pine, brier 
and raspberry bushes, bearing ripe fruit. Many 


| red and luscious, to furnish me with a palatable 

| after-dinner relish. 

When I had eaten all I could, I resolved to 
climb to a summit of the rocks, that I 
might get a more extended view of the 
beautiful region. But to reach those 
lookout heights was no easy task. I 
sought for some time a way up, and at 
length found a great cleft or split in the 
rocks, which offered an arduous line of 
ascent along one steep and rugged face. 

Along the fissured surface of this cleft I 
advanced slowly and cautiously, going up 
slantwise, now on my hands and knees, 
and again drawing myself up bodily by 
clutching rocky projections with my 
fingers. As I passed along the face of 
the cleft, it deepened and widened, and 
the ascent became still more difficult and 
perilous. Below me lay two steep 
inclines, each with a cherauz-de-Jfrixe 
of rock points and scattered pines, reach- 
ing to a dizzy depth. 

Finally, when I almost despaired of 
climbing farther, and when descent 
seemed equally dangerous, I reached a 
flat surface of the rock, where there was a 
thin soil and clustering juniper bush, and 
there f saw an easier way of climbing to 

the summit, still fifty feet or so above my head. 

After I scanned the ascent I lay, puffing 
with exertion, tired and heated, flat upon my 
face, to rest. A cool breeze blowing through 
the cleft fanned my cheeks, and I enjoyed in 
anticipation the grand expanse of horizon 
which awaited me on the heights. I had lain 
thus several minutes, when I became aware, 
with a quick and creepy thrill, of some 
magnetic presence close at hand. What 
sort of creature was it which could thus 
make itself felt ? 

I raised my head, turned my face 
instinctively toward the wall of rock 
upon my right, and found myself looking 
directly into the yellow - green, scintillat- 
ing eyes of a great red cougar. 

The great cat had crept stealthily out 
from a shelter of bush and rock, and lay 
upon its stomach, facing me and not a 
dozen feet diziant. Its ears were pricked for- 
ward, and it was watching me with intense and 
savage curiosity. The big eyes, with dilating 
pupils, were fixed on me in a fascinated stare. 

There was no movement of the cougar’s body 
or head, save a slight quivering about the muzzle. 
Its great paws were outstretched, their talons 
hidden in the soft fur which covered them. The 


the hook of an interrogation point. 

The whole attitude of the animal was one of 
half-fierce, half-wondering questioning. It was 
as if it saw in me a big and probably harmless 
reptile—perhaps a huge kind of lizard or turtle. 

I cannot recall that cowardice was ever attrib- 
uted to me, even in childhood; but as I looked 
into the eyes of that treacherous beast, I was 
afraid — terribly afraid. I dared not get to my 
feet, and thus invite immediate attack, for had I 
possessed the speed of a greyhound, there was 
no way torun. I had no weapon, save a small 
and worse than useless pocket-knife. Plainly 
my only recourse was to lie in perfect quiet 
until the animal should gratify its curiosity and 
haply, if not hungry, take itself off. 

I had not long to wait until there was a sudden 
unsheathing of the yellow claws, and the cougar 
leaped lightly to its feet. It came toward me 
fearlessly, with a slow, cat’s tread, holding its 
head sidewise and lashing its tail. 

Sick with a sense of helplessness, I could only 
lie inert, waiting to grapple, barehanded, with 
| the beast, as a final resort. My only movement 





| tail curved upward in a curious twist, not unlike ' 


It sniffed fastidiously at my woollen shirt, then 
roughly rolled me over and lay upon me, the 
points of its shoulders resting squarely on my 
chest. I managed, while the animal’s claws 
were pricking my side and leg, to shift my hands 
in readiness to defend my throat. 

| There I lay upon my back, with that great 


‘sometimes seemed to pitch about with little | venture in another I shall man it with a crew of | beast across me, its heart thumping against my 
progress. But the shore behind us did recede, 


ribs, its red lips parted, its claws ripping at the 
| hard soil as if to sharpen them for a banquet! 
' In my despair J regretted keenly that I had not 
‘flung myself over the declivity and taken my 
| chances in a terrific slide down its steep, ragged 
‘slope. I resolved to make the desperate leap if 
an opportunity should offer in the struggle which 
| must come. 
, There could be no doubt of the final intention 
| of the beast. The cougar was merely indulging 
| itself in a bit of cat-play, and when this should 
‘end, would treat me as a cat does a mouse. 

The animal thrust its head down sidewise and 
| Snaried ; its big eyes narrowed to cruel points, 
| and its hot breath played upon my face. Its tail 
| switched back and forth, lashing first my boots 
, and then my head, from which the hat had fallen. 

In every motion of the creature there was a hard, 


‘deny that it gives voice to the long, quavering berries had fallen, and more had been gathered | perfect efficiency, and under the working of its 
But I | by the bears and birds, but enough yet remained, | whip-cord muscles I felt myself quite powerless. 


Nevertheless, an impulse was strong upon me 

to clutch the beast by the throat and try to hurl 

jit over the ledge. But reason saved me from 

| such a rash attempt. The cougar was a large 

| one, of the variety since famed as the mountain- 

lion. Certainly it would instantly tear me asun- 
der if I grappled with it. 

The brute snarled and scratched with increased 
vehemence. Its hind claws, working against my 
left side, tore my clothes and sliced me painfully. 

| Through this ordeal I lay in perfect quiet, sup- 
pressing breath and appearance of animation. 

Suddenly the cougar sprang to its feet and 

‘leaped lithely away. I turned my face, in a 
great hope that it would abandon me, but only 
to see it sink behind a spray of pencil-cedar a 
few yards distant. There it lay, with nothing 
visible save the light play of its tail. Despite its 
great size, the animal was still young enough to 
be eager for play with a too easily caught victim. 

Was it possible the creature might finally go 
away and leave me? No; amid the clustering 
cedar sprigs I caught the gleam of its yellow- 
green eye—an eye fastened upon me in cunning, 
waiting cruelty. Evidently I was expected to 
move, and furnish sport in the killing. Without 

' doubt, too, the cougar shrewdly suspected me of 
| playing the part of the turtle or the porcupine. 
I thought of trying to escape now. How far 
and how fast might I go? I rolled cautiously 
over until I could look down the steeps of the 
ledge. To throw myself over at that point would 

!be destruction. The descent was not perpen- 
dicular, but quite appalling in its ragged steeps. 
There were scattered pines growing:in soil-filled 
crevices, but the nearest of them was too far 
below to offer hope of lodgment. 

T ran my eye along the slope in advance, and 
saw that by crawling some twenty-five or thirty 
feet on the brink I could, if nimble enough, leap 

| down upon a jutting point of rock, and thence 
| into the thick top of a pine beneath. What lay 
immediately beyond was hidden by a@ projection. 
It was a desperate chance, even if I might crawl 
so far in safety—simply a chance of outdoing the 
cougar in daring a perilous descent. 

I crawled slowly forward along the rim of the 
' declivity, keeping a close eye upon the cougar’s 
swaying tail, and guided my movement by that 
danger - signal. When the tail switched too 
| nervously, I sank upon the rocks and lay inert. 

Ilitching myself forward inch by inch, I 
actually succeeded in delaying an attack until 
I had reached the only safe footing for a leap. 
Well out of reach of a single bound of the animal, 
‘I sprang to my feet with a yell of defiance, and 
jumped outward with all my might. 

I alighted with a heavy jar upon the projecting 
rock, and instantly leaped for the pine top below. 
There was a dizzy swoop of twenty feet, and I 
; crashed among the branches and clutched wildly 
at them as they broke beneath me. By sheer 
; luck, as it seemed, I lodged head downward in a 
tangle of lower limbs which had been tumed 
aside in their growth by the face of the rock. 
| Before there was time to move, I heard a rush- 
ing swish of boughs overhead, the snapping of a 
big limb and a muffled thud upon the slope below. 
, Then, clinging face downward, with but few 
| limbs to intervene, I saw my enemy, the cougar, 

go down the fearful steep in a lightning slide, 

clawing and spitting at the rocks, until it disap- 

peared among some pine tops below. 
| Two minutes later, safely seated, I again saw 
_ My enemy, now limping, with drooping tail, along 
| the bottom of the gulch. The cougar had survived 
| that frightful descent, but the courage had been 
’ taken out of it, and I had no farther fear. 
Although much scratched and bruised, I had no 
| broken bones. It was only by the hardest kind of 
| scrambling that I got safely to the top of the ledge. 
; Then, thankful enough for life and freedom, I 





In the course of half an hour, alternately | was to lower my face to the soil and clasp the | made my way back to camp. 
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Current Topics. 


In the sixteenth century, Philip II. 
of Spain gave to a favorite monastery in Mexico 
a picture of “The Entombment,”’ by the great 
Italian artist, Titian. There it still remains, 
cherished by the natives, who regard it with 
superstitious awe, and cannot be induced to part 
with it. On another page Mr. Charles Dudley 
‘Warner charmingly describes a trip he made to 
see this remarkable painting. 

“ Discussions on the war and the twen- 
tieth century,” reads a notice on the wall of a 
hotel in Glasgow, Scotland, “‘will not be allowed | 
until the close of both.’’ So far as this genera- 
tion is concerned that seems to be a prohibition | 
until “the day after never.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 


a 





The Pacific cable is not entirely an affair 
of congressional legislation. The fact that all the , 
markets of the world could barely provide the | 
fifteen hundred tons of gutta-percha required for 
its proper insulation, suggests but one of the 
windy-cape difficulties to be rounded. 

Arbor day is the only holiday which speaks 
for the future; all others celebrate the past. | 
Yet even Arbor day begins to have a past. | 
Eighteen years ago, during the first forestry | 
congress in this country, the children of Cincin- : 
nati marched to Eden Park and planted a young 
tree for each President. Washington would be | 
prouder of his Cincinnati oak than of his mythical | 
cherry-tree; and Jackson would find his hickory | 
harder to break down than was the United States 
Bank. | 


The War Department has lately published 


| Another nervous: idler was ordered to move into 
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the Bastille to the Church of the Madeleine every 
morning before sunrise, and at every sixty-eighth 
step to crack a grape-seed between his teeth. 


four rooms on the fifth story of a house with no 
elevator, to have each room papered a different 
pattern and shade of green, and to select, himself, | 
the rooms and the paper, and to superintend all | 
the work. By such devices, he lured his patients | 
into doing what they otherwise would not have 
done, and thus was enabled to effect many cures. | 
It was a shrewd use of mental foibles for the 
cure of physical ills. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


Works adjourned have many stays, 
Long demurs breed new delays. 
Southwell. 


—__~+e»—____ 


Ten Greatest Men. 


‘HO are the ten greatest men of the 
nineteenth century? This is a favorite 
conundrum just now across the water, 

but we have seen only one attempt to solve it in 
print. An English periodical names Abraham 
Lincoln, the statesman; Grant, the soldier; 
Darwin, the scientist; Thackeray, the novelist ; 
Herbert Spencer, the philosopher; Jenner, “the 
most commanding figure in medicine ;”’ Froebel, 
the educator; Beethoven, the musician; and 
| Morse and Stephenson, first masters of electricity 
and steam. 

It is easy to imagine the frantic objections a 
Frenchman—for instanc—would raise to a list 
which mentions not one cf the masters of art and 
life of his own nation. Noting that the list is 
restricted to Englishmen and Americans, men of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and to Germans,—first 
cousins, 80 to speak, to that race,—he would 
allege that here was another outcropping of that 
self-satisfied egotism which makes the “‘Britisher” 
, or the “Yankee” so disagreeable a neighbor. 

The real truth is that a man, whether English- | 
man or Frenchman, who undertakes any such 








a list of the officers and men of the United States 


| classification, engages in a perilous enterprise. | 


army who have received medals or been espe- | He may not hope to satisty any one but himself. 
cially commended for gallantry during the last Probably every thoughtful student of our own 
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social evil which can be reduced to their lowest 
power for harm only by faithful effort, not merely 
prolonged, but unceasing. 

When, after a period of apparent indifference 
to the offences committed openly against law, 
order and decency, the public conscience seems 
to be aroused, correction is applied, often quite 
at random, often unintelligently, never effectu- 
ally. Then the “spasm” of suppression subsides, 
the public vigilance relaxes, and again vice is 
winked at and unlawfully licensed. Gamblers 
and others pay regular amounts for the privilege 
of maintaining their resorts, and the money goes 
to men whose duty is to close every such place. 

This takes place in many large cities, but in 
New York its prevalence is either more marked 
or more frequently proclaimed than elsewhere. 
Attention, indeed, is often called to the open 
toleration of vice there, but official attention is 


seldom given to it until the condition of things ' 


bas become much aggravated, or until some 
special offence happens to arouse the sluggish 
public conscience. 

As a matter of fact, the suppression of vice is 
usually a subject of secondary interest in the 
affairs of our large cities. In the strife for 
political prizes, fine public improvements or 
passing party advantages, evildoers are for- 
gotten, or if remembered, are required to give 
assistance to the politicians as a part of the price 
of their protection. 

It is highly desirable that there shall be 
awakenings of the public conscience; but how 
much happier our civic life would be if that 
conscience never slept ! 


+ 


A Better Foreign Service. 


ONSULAR reform is brought perceptibly 
nearer than it ever was before by the 
action of congressional committees. Both 

in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 
a favorable report has been made upon bills deal- 
ing with the organization of the consular service. 

The bills differ in details, but are one in 
purpose. They aim to make the foreign service 


| of the United States something like a profession, 


for which men may fit themselves with a reason- 
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profession. Their reward comes in such testi- 
mony a8 was given by the teachers of a Maine 
city: “We could not teach without the library.” 





oo —____ 


Posthumous Scandals. 


T has been proposed in New York to prohibit 
by law the publication of scandalous matter 
found on the persons or in the possession of 

suicides or of those who have attempted suicide. 

This would be a good thing to do. Persons 

who take their own lives are often insane. If 
not actually deranged, their minds are in so 
morbid a condition as to unfit them for calm and 
accurate statement. It often happens that, with 
the intention of explaining their act, they leave a 
letter or scrap of paper which reflects cruelly 
upon the character of one or more living persons. 
The sensational newspapers print the letter under 
glaring head-lines, and the injured person has no 
redress. A mere denial counts for little, and 
there is no defence against the calumnies of the 
dead. 

It would be well if newspapers would volun- 

| tarily go farther than the proposed law would 
compel them to do and would refuse to print the 
details of suicides. It does not concern the 
public to know precisely why or in what way 
some unhappy person has taken his own life. 
To have the horrors of such deaths enlarged upoon 
and embellished, and perhaps illustrated with 
| Shocking pictures, is demoralizing to the public 
| taste. It intensifies the sufferings of the family 
and friends, whose grief is already heavy; and 
it does no good to any human soul. Sometimes 
it unsettles weak minds with a craving for 
similar notoriety, and so occasions new suicides. 

It may not always be possible to suppress 

reports of suicides altogether, but newspapers 
| which have a proper regard for their influence 
} in the community will minimize them as far as 
| may be. 








——_~e 


Ordered to Smoke. 


HE heroic perversity which induces so many 
boys to defy the commands of parents, the 
rules of schools, and the protests of their 





two and a half years. Two of the fifty officers 

whose names are mentioned, and thirty-three of 

the enlisted men, are colored. In view of the: 
relatively small number of negro troops in the 

army, this is a record of which our dark-skinned 

brother may well be proud. Evidently the color- 

line is not drawn at the firing-line. 


Senator Depew estimates that “fully one , 
half of all charitable efforts are productive of 
more harm than good. They increase pauperism, 
and encourage paupers to remain paupers. The 
worst form that charity can take is when it pau- 
perizes the recipient.” The estimate of one-half | 
of all charity being evil may seem startling; : 
possibly it is exaggerated. If true it is still no 
argument against a continuance of charitable 
effort. Not less benevolence, but more discretion 
in manifesting it, is the rule suggested. The 
charity that encourages self-help is always good. 

Our recent editorial on ‘Child Thrift in 
France” has elicited the pleasing fact that in 
several American cities the school children are’ 
systematically encouraged to save their pennies. . 
Fight years ago a plan of saving, promoted by 
the Grand Rapids Savings-Bank, was introduced 
experimentally into four schools. After twelve 
weeks’ successful trial, it was taken up in all 


time has at least one hero whose name he would | 
vote to substitute for some name given above. 

Yet this is a good list, one worthy of respectful 
consideration. It is not ours. We merely im- 
port the conundrum and the answer. But the 
American who constructs a more glittering roll 
of honor will have to read hard and think deeply. 
The sternest critic will probably concede that it 
would not be possible to mention ‘‘ten greatest 
men” of the nineteenth century, omitting all the 
ten whose names are given above. 


———_—_<e2—_—__ 


able assurance of finding employment, and from | own stomachs for the sake of learning to smoke, 
which, when their fitness has been proved, they remains still the despair of fathers and the marvel 


may not be dislodged by political caprice or the 
restless ambition of some one who wants a place. 

Three things are essential to this end: First, 
appointment and promotion without regard to 
politics, on the basis of fitness, ascertained by 
competitive tests; second, security against arbi- 
trary removal; and third, adequate salaries. 
‘These are provided for in the pending bills, more 
satisfactorily perhaps in the Lodge bill than in 
the other. It is proposed also to classify the 
consulates by groups, and to have appointments 


made to classes, not to places, so that the execu- | 


of mothers. There would be lively remonstrances 
and pathetic pleas, indeed, if the lad who cheerfully 
proceeds to turn himself ghastly, green and limp 
| with his first cigar were obliged to take a dose of 
j medicine that would make him half as uncom- 
' fortable. . 
One element in the attraction is, no doubt, 
the very flavor of forbidden fruit. The one case 
on record in which a large body of boys were 
prescribed tobacco, tends to prove this. The pre- 
seription was far from being popularly welcomed. 
In England, in 1665, when the Great Plague was 
raging, tobacco was regarded as an excellent 
prevention against infection; and the boys at 


The World Awheel Again. 


'O the dwellers in northern latitudes the 
coming of spring is like a release from | 
prison. Barriers built by snow and ice are 
levelled, and doors sealed by the frost swing open. 
To all, doubtless, the season brings a feeling 
of emancipation; it is perbaps to the bicyclist 
that it speaks most directly of “fresh woods and 
pastures new.” One who watches the wheelmen , 
taking advantage of the first good weather and 
dry roads can hardly fail to notice the look of | 
new-found liberty so often reflected in their 
faces. | 
Therein, perhaps, lies the true explanation of | 

, the enormous increase in the number of those 


tive may move a consul from one place to another | Eton were officially ordered to smoke! Nor was 
of the same class, as circumstances may suggest, | the prescription confined to their hours out-of- 
without action by the Senate in each case. doors. 

The business aspect of consular reform is more | If it would have looked odd to see some hun- 
widely appreciated now than it formerly was. | dreds of boys, ranging in age from six and seven 
‘Acute business men perceive that, in the ex; jon | to eighteen and nineteen, playing at all the school 

" per oe ‘parsi | games from peg-top and hopscotch up to the 
of American commercial relations which is now | cartier forms of football and cricket, each with 
in progress, much depends upon the intelligence ' cigar or pipe between his lips, it must have been 
with which the country is served by its foreign! stranger still to see the class-room work progress- 


| agents. This explains why the pending measures , ing in a dense blue cloud—master and pupils 
| for consular reform are urgently pressed upon | Puffing away together. The prize scholar removed 


ngress by leading commercial bodies i his “weed” to construe a passage from Homer; 
oe of toss San es incall the master laid his pipe carefully aside to thrash 


| the dunce, who dropped his cigar to howl! 
———~0e—__—_—_ But Mr. Lionel Cust, who, in a recent history of 
Eton, recalls this curious period, adds that there 


Town Libraries and Librarians. were rebels against the tobacco rule. Neither 


the schools. Now the savings-bank has several | Who ride; they have found a way to extend the | 
thousand child depositors, whose savings aggre. boundaries of their prison-yard. When they | 
gate more than seventeen thousand dollars, Were “foot-goers,” the invisible wall about them 
There are now more than five handred schools had a radius of perhaps five miles. Mounted, | 
in the country in which there is a similar system they travel thrice five miles before fatigue says 
of saving. , stop. 


| ‘AS the boundaries of daily life are thus pushed | 


HE free town library, one of the best edu- 
cational gifts of the nineteenth century to 
the world, bids fair in the twentieth century 

to become still more than it is now a stimulant 
to intellectual progress. 


Collections of books for the scholar and the 


The state of health of one of our two surviv- 
ing ex-Presidents was the subject of numerous 
newspaper paragraphs a few weeks ago. Neither 
of the two has yet reached the average number of 
years attained by ex-Presidents from Washington 
to Arthur. Washington’s brief life after he left 
the presidency was longer than that of Polk or of 
Arthur, for in the June following the close of his . 
chief magistracy Polk was dead, and Arthur 
survived his retirement less than two years. 
John Adams lived twenty-five years as ex- 
President, and his son, John Quincy Adams, 
showed for nearly nineteen years how impor- 
tantly a former chief magistrate may serve his 
country. Van Buren and Fillmore survived the 
presidency twenty-one years; Madison, nineteen 
years; Jefferson and Tyler seventeen years; ' 
Pierce, twelve years, and Hayes nearly as long. \ 


The announcement of the death of Doctor | 
Gruby, of Paris, recalls many interesting features 
of his long practice among the eminent folk who 
were his patients. The list includes Heine, 
George Sand, Marshall MacMahon, the elder 


outward, new fields are opened and new scenes | Tich there have been from the earliest times; but 

disclosed. The forest reserve which was too | a library belonging to the whole community, rich 

large to be explored on foot, gives up its secrets | and poor, learned and ignorant, borer and pro- 

without a struggle to the wheelman. Bits of | fessional man, is purely a product of the last | 
beautiful landscape are discovered so near home half century. Fifty years ago there were about . 
that it seems incredible they should have remained a score in Massachusetts. To-day all but seven ' 
unknown so long; and even the business man of her three hundred and fifty-three towns have 

finds a simple recreation in following a new route a free library. In the whole country there are , 
to his office. not less than ten thousand such libraries. 

These are the things which have made bicycling But a mere collection of books, without a| 
popular. Now that the majority of people ride: faithful librarian, however valuable, is, like an 
with sensible moderation, the physical exercise undeveloped mine, practically of no use. The! 
itself is doubtless beneficial; but it is a question | town librarian is, like the library itself, a product 
whether the real fascination does not lie in the | of the closing century, and has become a new! 
mental stimulus of an enlarged sense of liberty, | intellectual leader in the community. 
and in the possibility of a daily change of scene! The minister is responsible only for his partic- 


shirking nor disobedience, however, was tolerated. 
The boy who wouldn’t smoke, the boy who couldn’t 
smoke, the boy who would very much rather not 
try to smoke—all alike had to smoke. Those who 
did not were promptly and thoroughly flogged— 
and doubtless given a cigar afterward. 

The choice for a qualmy little fellow im the 
lower class between immediate nausea or the 
immediate birch must certainly have been a trying 
one. There is no doubt that the repeal of the 
tobacco rule, when it came, was joyfully weleomed. 
The Plague did not reach the school, but whether 
it was smoked out or otherwise warded off would 
be a difficult matter to prove, after more than 
two centuries. 

———- ~ee 


Sunshine in Shady Places. 


T a recent wedding the bride turned eagerly 
to welcome an older woman. “You must 
thank Miss Ruth for me,” she said to her 

husband, “for whatever 1 am she has made me.” 
The story covers nearly twenty years of sunshine. 

A young lady calling at a house of mourning, 
long ago, found the little daughter of the family 


for those who are ‘chained to business.”’ | ular congregation, the, teacher for her scholars, , about to be sent to a boarding-school. Touched 

the doctor for his patients, the employer for his: by the child's loneliness, she wrote a sunshiny 
i work-people. The librarian knows no distinction | letter to welcome the little girl’s arrival at school. 
! of sect, age, condition or occupation. Through | It was filled with accounts of her own school-days, 


Spasmodic Virtue. | 
HERE is something wrong in any com, 
munity where the moral sense is only | 
spasmodically alive. Once in a while in 


T 


the help which he gives, sermons are better, 
teachers more stimulating, doctors more skilful. 
The idle schoolboy becomes an eager student, 
and the inferior mechanic an intelligent artisan. 


Dumas, Daudet, Ambroise Thomas, Chopin and | the chief city of America—a city of which the| Through his aid, reading-clubs counteract the 


Liszt. 


Although he cured many of them of | country has reason to be proud—there is appar-, bad influence of sensational newspapers and 
various real or fancied maladies, he seldom ently a sudden awakening to the fact that many | poor novels. 


Interest in local and national his- 


administered or prescribed a dose of drugs. Ex- | forms of vice are tolerated, and even protected, | tory is fostered, and a discerning love awakened 


ercise, abstinence and occupation were his thera- | 
peutic agents; but knowing that orders to take 
these simple remedies were seldom obeyed, he 
resorted to various little tricks to attain the end. 
To one patient who needed exercise, he gave a 


by the police. 

It is too much to hope that these evils can be 
suppressed. Theft, murder and other crimes 
cannot be eradicated; but those who commit 
them are hunted down, tried and punished. © 





for the manifold variety and beauty of field and 
forest life. 

A dispenser of light, the faithful librarian 
is an earnest seeker after light. We know of 


no body of men and women more zealous in| 


little sugar and water, with orders to walk from | There are in our great cities various forms of , endeavoring to perfect themselves in their chosen 


‘with hints about forming friendships and the 

avoidance of mistakes. Daily letters followed. 
| They brought replies full of childish gratitude, 
and one of them mentioned a little roommate 
crying on the bed because she got no letters and 
had no one to write to. 

Miss Duncan’s next letter to Margaret enclosed 
one for Helen. Four such enclosures arrived 
before the orphan child found courage to reply. 
The note which she sent was tear-stained. Before 
the term was out, 3 Duncan was corresponding 
with five little girls. One has become a well 
known writer, one a prominent physician, one a 
missionary and one a trained nurse. 

The following winter, Miss Duncan’s sunshine 
correspondence extended to fifty lonely girls at 
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boarding-schools. A principal of a boys’ academy 
wrote, begging her to help “tame his tigers.” 
(ne of the most ferocious of them 1s to-day pastor 
of a large church; others are useful and honored 
in professional and business life. 

Before many years, Miss Duncan's address book 
contained the names of fourteen hundred boys and 
girls In boarding-schools. To-day they are known 
all over the world, and of few of them has she 
reason to be ashamed. Many, like the young 
bride, attribute to her wise and generous friend- 
ship all that they have become. 

During this entire time, Miss Duncan has herself 
been in active professional life, often pressed hard 
by sorrow and care. To her sunshine correspond- 
ence she has given time, force and sympathy which 
society, recreation and self-culture might have | 
reasonably claimed. Yet who doubts that in, 
giving much, Miss Duncan has received incom- | 
parably more? That, in direct proportion, her life ' 
has broadened and deepened thereby? | 

“Have you got a brook in your little heart?” | 
asked the poet; and Miss Ruth Duncan, with a 
bright answering nod of the head, forestalled for 
her single self the warning: 


Beware lest this little brook of life 
Some burning noon go dry. 


—___~++—_____- 


HOW LAWTON CURED THE “GROWLERS.” 


In the army the old private soldier is expected 
to do @ certain amount of “growling” in the com- | 
parative solitude of his tent or the bivouac, but ' 
the officer who not only “growls” but who finds 
fault with his orders is not highly regarded, to say ' 
the least, by his superiors. A correspondent in 
the Philippines tells how the late General Lawton 
once served a group of volunteer officers who gave 
themselves this privilege of “kicking.” 

During the expedition from San Isidro north 
ward in the fall of 1899, the command halted for a 
time at Cabanatuan, on the Rio Grande. It was 
a cold, wet, dismal day, and the young officers of 
a@ volunteer regiment, who had been sent down 
to repair a cable stretched across the river, did 
not like their work. They sat on the bank and 
bewailed their fate and the rain and presently 
the darkness, and indulged in pointed criticisms 
of the arrangements of the commanding general. 

Just then General Lawton, in big rubber boots 
and waterproof coat, but smeared from head to 
foot with mud, appeared on the scene. He was 

out to look matters over, and had overheard the 
growling and the criticism. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said. 
you getting along?” 

“We are having a little difficulty, but we’re 
working hard, general,” answered their senior. 

The general looked across through the rain 
toward the opposite shore of the river. 

“I would be glad to have you go across the river, 
gentlemen,” he said, “and see what needs to be 
done there. You will have charge of that end of 
the construction of the new cable and ferry.” ! 

A boat was worked to the opposite shore by 
means of a rope cable. The officers got into the 
boat and were worked across. After they had | 
landed on the other side, General Lawton turned ; 
to one of the soldiers. i 

“Sergeant,” he said, ‘cut that rope.” 

The sergeant cut it—and the grumbling officers | 
were now on the opposite shore alone, and with j 

no means of returning for the night. | 

“The new cable will be run across to-morrow | 
morning, gentlemen!” the general called across 
the stream. “I wish you a good night!” 

The officers were taught a severe lesson on the 
dangers of grumbling in the service. 


“How are 


—- +ee--—_—_ 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS. 


The question has lately been under discussion 
in the literary press whether there have been 
“women humorists” worthy of the name. Apropos 
of a sweeping denial that there have been such, a 
woman writer of several humorous books, Miss 
Kate Sanborn, quotes two well-known authors 
to prove, as she maintains, that women have both ' 
wit and humor: 

“Women have more humor than wit.”—John 
Boyle O Reilly. 

“Women have more wit than humor.”—Olirer 
Wendell Holmes. 

She might have quoted a story of Gall Hamilton 
to prove that a woman may compress both wit | 
and humor into a single deliverance. Gail Hamil- 
ton—Miss Dodge—was once at a banquet given In 
honor of the memory of the Pilgrim fathers. She 
was asked to speak, and in the course of her brief 
address she sald: 

“We hear a great deal about the Pilgrim fathers, 
but we do not hear much about the Pilgrim | 
mothers. We are often reminded of the sufferings | 
of the Pilgrim fathers, but we know that the | 
Pilgrim mothers had to endure more than they 
did. The Pilgrim fathers had to endure hunger, 
cold, hardship, exile and the dangers of attacks 
from the Indians. But the Pilgrim mothers, my 
friends, had to endure not only all these things, | 
but they had to endure the Pilgrim fathers, too!” 
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HEROIC MEASURES. 


Our young friend John is color-blind, and as he 
is in his sophomore year and somewhat devoted 
to clothes, the fact gives him a slight amount of 
trouble. Until his friends have assured him that 
garment or necktie is “‘all right,” he 1s in a pitiful | 
state of uncertainty. His new top-coat was a 
great success, but nevertheless he did not escape 
the usual fit of nervousness attending its purchase. 

“Oh, what a nice coat!” exclaimed a sister, 
when he brought it home. “I do like that shade 
of brown.” 

“And the little red threads!” added another. 
“Aren’t they pretty?” 

“Red!” cried John. “I didn’t know there was ; 
any red. Now, is ita brown coat with red threads, 
or is it a red coat with brown? You just tell me, 
so I can interview the tailor.” ‘i 

His mind was set at ease, but he had learned | 
caution and the value of heroic measures. The | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


next day, at luncheon, the teasing cousin said, “I'll 
bet you don’t know what color your necktie is!” 
“Blue,” said Jobn, serenely. 
“Right! How on earth did you know?” 
“Well,” said John, with the same assurance, “I 
bought it yesterday, and 1 told the clerk if he 
didn’t give me blue, I’d throw him out of the 
window.” 


FRENCH SEWAGE FARMS. 


Some years ago it became necessary to dispose 
of a part of the sewage of Paris, in a new way. 
The limit of the proper use of the old system had 
been reached. So to the northwest of the city, 
near Pierralage and Mery-sur-Oise, sewage 
farms were established. The principles upon 
which they are operated, follow closely the econ- 
omy of nature. The water of the sewerage filters 
through the soil, and is purified. The solid con- 
tents of the sewerage are left, as available plant 
food, near the surface. 


The Lancet now asserts that this method {s not 
giving the satisfaction it was expected to sive. 

here appear to be fissures in the soil which 
allow of the direct downward movement of the 
sewerage flow, in an unpurified state, thus con- 
taminating the wells and water-supply of the 
district immediately around these farms. The 
parish authorities ve been obliged to draw 
water from the Oise, and carry it around in tanks 
during the hot weather. 

The number of cases of disease due to intestinal 
troubles arising from impure drinking water, has 
increased plarmingly- A recent effort on the part 
of the city of Pai to increase the outpul 
sewerage upon these farms met with prompt 
objection In the shape of a petition signed by 
about five thousand ple. 

The city of Paris has placed Pasteur filters in 
all the schools and public establishments of the 
district. But the inhabitants maintain that as 
Paris 1s the cause of their troubles, the city ought 
to supply them with pure water at jts own cost. 


EXHAUSTIVE DEFINITIONS. 


Bailey’s Universal Etymological Dictionary, 
with the subtitle, “An Interpreter of Hard Words,” 
was first published in London in 1721. Most of its 
definitions are eccentric, and some of them incred- 
ibly so. Here are specimens plucked at random: 


Man: a creature endowed with reason. 
Thunder: a noise known by persons not deaf. 
Lightning: a meteor. 

A bow : a meteor of divers colors. 

‘Weapon Salve: a sort of ointment which is said 
to cure a wound by being applied to the sword or 
other weapon that made the wound. 

Balloon: a football; also a great ball with which 
noblemen and princes use to play. 

Cow: a beast well known. 

Milk: a food well known. 

Peacock: a very fine bird. 

Elephant: the biggest, strongest and most intel- 
ligent of all four-footed beasts. 

Syuirrel: a sort of wood weasel. 

Wasp: a stinging fly. 

Lily: a flower. 





Peony: a plant which bears a very fair red 


flower. 

Pink: a flower. 

Pink: a sort of a fellow. color. 

Mediar: a fruit which is grateful to the stomach, 
but fs not ripe till it be rotten. 

Snow: a meteor well known in northerly and 
southerly climates, especially beyond the tropics. 

Mouth: part of the body of a living creature. 

Eye: an instrument of sight. 


SUSTAINING HIS THEORY. 


No man is a real man of science unless he ts 
ready to abandon his own conclusions, duly put on 
record, if subsequent investigations prove them 
fallacious. The president of a great college once 
wrote a volume on the practice of medicine. After 
it had been completed and he had gone to New 
York to arrange for its publication, his house was 
burned, and the manuscript of his book and all his 
notes were destroyed. 


He couldn't reproduce !t. Ten years afterward 
he said: “That fire was the greatest of good 
fortune to me. If I had published the book, I 
should have had to stand by it, whereas now I 
know that it was all wrong!’” 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in Longman’s Magazine, tells 
of two geologists who were gathering specimens 
in a lonely mountain place. One ot em had 
written a . The other, looking about one 
day with a field-glass, saw his friend occupied a 
long time—unobserved, as he thought—in Folling 
@ great stone down-hill, and at dinner questions 
him about it. 

He pretended at first that he had been doing it 
for exercise, but, hard-pressed, confessed: 

“Well, the fact is, the confounded thing was two 
hundred feet too high to suit my theory!” 

But nature is too big to be rearranged to suit 
any one’s theory—even our own. 


HER MOTTO. 


The members of a Bible-class in a New England 
parish were studying St. Paul’s rules for Christian 
living, set forth in the twelfth chapter of Romans. 


Among the questions asked by the leader of 
the class was, ‘What motto should be adopted 
when strangers are to be entertained?” 

The proper answer of course, and the one given 
by all the members of the cl: with one excep- 
tion, was: ‘Given to hospitality.” 

In the class, however, there was one young 
person who held a different idea; this was the 
minister's daughter who, since she was fifteen 
years old, had been the head of his house, and the 
manager of many a difficult meal. 

“J don’t agree with the others,” she said, firmly. 
“LT think very often the motto should be: ‘Patient 
in tribulation.’ ” 






TO MAKE THEM ELASTIC. 

A gentleman known to Harper’s Bazar was elu- 
cidating the money question to his wife. “What 
we need Is an elastic currency,” sald he. 

“Then why doesn’t the government print bank- 
notes on thin sheets of rubber?” demanded his 


wife, with the air of one who has solved a mighty 
problem. 


HOME SCIENCE. 
According to the Indianapolis Journal, Bob 
said: “Papa, what is a bookworm?” 


“A bookworm.” replied papa, “is a person who 
would rather read than eat, or it is a worm that 
would rather eat than read.” 
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Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold , All orders 


or Sore Throat. ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches" give tm- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. LAd 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 
its, $5, 
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Forms, Shorthand, Pen- 
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insured. ow rates, Catalogue FREE. Trial lesson 10c. 
BRYANT @ STRATTON, 101 College Bidg., Buffalo, New York. | 
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pays good waxes, and leads to E_ have just received 
the highest positions. We teach from abroad some en- 
it quickly and start our graduates tirely new styles in 


in telegraph service. Railroads are 
7 very busy, Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


Suits and Skirts for summer 
wear. We have had_ these 
illustrated on a Supplement 
Sheet, which will be sent free, 





| together with our Spring ( 
logu 


a 
and a choice collection of 
s of suitings, to the lady 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost, We make 
every garment to order, 

thus insuring that per- 
fection of fit and finish 
which is not to be found 
in ready-made goods. 

| We pay all express 
charges. 

Our 
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logue illustrates: 
New Designs in Sum- 
mer Suits, $4 up. 


In Pique, Cotton Covert 
Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$5 up. 
In All-wool Serges, Chey- 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, etc. 


+ 
Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool Skirts, $4 up. 
| Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
| face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
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IHERE will be more wheeling 
than ever this year, and more 











Crescent Bicycles than ever. many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else 

‘ nere. We also have a special line of black goods and 

The Crescent Bevel-Gear Chain- fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with 

less Bicycle requires practically no the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be made in 
three days when nec 


special care, as the driving mecha- 
nism is thoroughly protected from 
the dirt and weather. 
“A 
Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Models, $50, S60. 
Adults’ Chain Models, 
$25, $26, $30, $35. 
Boys’ and Cirls’ Models, $25. 
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THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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arn mail. 
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WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT. 


501 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 36 Warren St., N.Y. 
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| Kodak Co., Rochester, 
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Dancing in the busy street. 
Up and down, to and fro, 
Two by two the dancers go. 


T bees the trip of little feet 


‘When 1 come to share my music with the little | 
ones I love, 

There is gladness in the 
above. 


faces at the windows up 


Mine to brighten, cheer and lighten hours that! of attention in a crowd, there were many occasions | of the snow. Both of us were 


else were dull and drear, 
Humble though my occupation, ‘tis a ministry of | 
cheer. : 
For the babies’ Ilves are brighter, 
And the mothers’ hearts are lighter, | 


‘When they hear the merry music of my organ. 


Mine the weary turning of the ceaseless creaking 
crank, ; 
But I rouse the children’s taughter, girlish glee | 
and boyish prank ; 
Mine to see their faces brighten with a welcome 
glad and sweet; | 
Mine the ministry of music to the children of the | 
street. 
Their happy faces greet me, | 
As they come In throngs to meet me, 


And they dance about my organ all the morning. \ 


The little ones are weary with the rumbling of | 
the wheels, i 
The quiet of their baby lives the noisy traffic | 
steals. 
I bring them sweet refreshing, and my work is 
one of cure, 
The ministry of music to the children of the poor. 
The little ones in glec 
Come romping out to me, 
And they're better for their dancing in the 
morning. 
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The Doctor’s Advice. 


EV ERAL years ago a physician started 
8 young woman’s Bible- 
class in a mill town in 
Maine. It was nota town 
noted for its piety, and 
the mill operatives were 
thought to be so depraved 
that by tacit consent the 
clergymen and the church 
people let them alone. 

As invariably happens 
f in such cases, the leaven 
aM worked up, and without 
realizing it, the people of the churches became 
laxer and more skeptical. These conditions 
appeared plainly enough in the doctor’s Bible- 
class, the discussions being more intellectual 
than spiritual. One day a bright young married 
‘woman, “who had been a silent member of the 
class, came to the doctor's office, and said: 

“Doctor, somehow I don’t think the Christian 
religion was made for me. I don’t understand 
its doctrines, and I can't fathom what a change 
of heart means. If I ought to be different, I 
want to be. What shall I do about it?” 

The young lady was fond of society, fond of 
pleasure, but she had a strong, womanly nature 
that had never found its outlet. This the doctor 
perceived. 

“Mrs, —," he answered, “don’t think about | 
doctrines, but do this, and report the results! 
to the class. Give one hour a day to the poorest 
and most neglected person in the town. Go to 
the mill section. Go from door to door, and | 
search for the woman or child or family that 
needs you. Don’t be abashed by filth, or 
daunted by impertinence. Be a savior to some- 
body. Don’t overdo. Give what you can in time : 
and nerve and practical help, but don’t give more. ' 
In this way you will keep up your interest.” 

The visitor went out very thoughtfully. She | 
had always considered Christianity as an abstruse | 
philosophy, not a practical energy. She promised | 
to do her best, but shook her head. | 

The next week the young woman who had sat | 
an indifferent or puzzled listener in the class 
appeared transformed into an eager philanthro- ' 
pist. She told her story in a simple but thrilling : 
way. In one of the tenement-houses she had | 
found a family that was starving.. To them she! 
appeared an angel of light. They had no friends, 
no food and no fuel. The head of the family had 
been arrested for drunkenness, and they were 
expecting at any moment to be evicted for non- 
payment of rent. The wife and six little children 
saw nothing but starvation and misery before 
them. 

“Just think of it, girls,” the woman said, with | 
moistened eyes, “a mother and six children dying | 
for want of food at our very doors! 





And she told | 
me that she knew of others in the same condition. | 
What are our Christian churches about? What | 
are we here for?” | 
Flesh and blood could not resist the appeal. | 
The whole Bible-class immediately resolved itself 
into a committee of relief. In three months the 
churches were aroused as they had never been 
before, und there swept over the members a} 
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THE YOUTH’S 


revival of good works, such as the town had: 
never heard of. | 

Drunkards were put on probation and taken . 
care of; whole families were given employment, 
illicit grog-shops were stamped out, and among | 
the mill operatives the improvement in morals ' 
and social habits bore testimony to the Christian 
fidelity of their better class of friends. 

The text of this story-sermon—and of all 
practical religion—is the key-note of the second 
chapter of James: “ Faith without works is | 


dead.” 


——-~+e5- ——- 


General Lawton. 


HE late General Lawton, admittedly the ! 

greatest Indian fighter of the army, with all | 

his energy, perseverance and natural mill- | 
tary genius, was as conspicuously modest as 
General Grant. On public occasions, says a writer 
in the New York Tribune, he was as bashful as a | 


girl, and as his great height made him the centre ; 


when his bashfulness was evidently painful. 
Admiral Bradford, who ts one of the giants of the 
navy, first met General Lawton just after the j 
famous sixteen-hundred-mile chase for Geronimo, ; 
wherein he had displayed that genius for moving 
his men which was so conspicuous throughout the 
Philippine campaign. 1 
“I went toa White House reception in 1886 for | 
the first time,” says Admiral Bradford, “and when 
I got into the jam of the East Room I could see ! 
nothing but a ‘sea of heads, until I found myself : 
looking above the crowd at a handsome youn; 
man, Whose whole head stood above the genera 
He was the hero of the hour, just back from 


level. 
his capture of Geronimo’s band, and apparently 
was suffering agonies from the attentions 


showered upon him.” 2 

When General Lawton came home from Cuba | 
last year, it was found that he had gained no more . 
self-possession than he exhibited when unwillingly | 
lionized ten years before. The President insisted 
upon his going to Alabama with him when Tuske- 
gee was visited. At Montgomery the President 
and General Wheeler spoke, and there was elo- , 

uence on all sides. inalty the governor of | 

labama introduced General Lawton as “the 
hero of Santiago.” 

Lawton was forced to say something. It is sald 
to be the single speech of his life. He stood for a 
long. time, bowing to the wildly cheering crowd, 
and after s:veral attempts to hide himself, only to 
be lifted to his feet again, he was finally induced 
by the President to make some response to the 
applause. He advanced to the front, and when 
he could b - heard, said simply: 

“Tamnecahero. 1 am fast a regular. 
make a speech. Thank you.” 

Then he succeeded in hiding himself for the rest i 
of the tour. 

His last appearance in Washington was at a | 

eat Gridiron Club dinner to the army and navy. | 

seneral Shafter unrolled a manuscript and read a | 
few remarks; Schley, with his ready wit and ease, | 
charmed everybody; Sigsbee talked well ami 
cheers; General Breckinridge was as eloquent as 
usual; but when Lawton was called, he rose,” 
trembling, and after bowing in silence, took his 
seat. 

No greater ovation was ever given a man than 
he received when his name was uttered. There 
was cheering and waving of napkins for several 
minutes. The guests all rose to their feet, while | 
he alone remained seated. Afterward he declared. 
that It was a hundred times as bad as the assault 


on El Caney. 
| supply the coachmen connected with the 
various embassies and legations in Wash- 
ington with badges, is connected with the principle 
known in the law of nations as “diplomatic immu- 
nities.” A foreign minister, with his family and 
his suite, possesses many immunities and privi- 
leges not possessed by the ordinary citizens of the 
country to which he is sent. He cannot be arrested 
for a criminal offence, or sued for debt; he pays 
no duty on the household goods which he brings 
with him; and he cannot be compelled to testify 
in court, although sometimes, in the interest of | 
justice, foreign ministers have waived that | 
privilege. ! 


It has often happened in Washington that coach- 
men attached to the foreign embassies and lega- 
tlons have half-unwittingly violated some police 
regulation of the city, such as that requiring them 
to drive on the righthand side of the street, or to 
carry suitable lights after dark. When the Wash- 
ington polleeman made an arrest, “diplomatic 
immunity” would be appealed to, and the offender | 
in consequence would be allowed to go in peace. 

Such occurrences have so stimulated the imita- 
tive faculty of other coachmen that they have 
been known, when apprehended for violating some 
petty regulation, to claim that they were ‘‘imn- 
munes,” too. The badges have been adopted to 
prevent the possibility of this deception. | 

A celebrated case of diplomatic immunity 
occurred in Washington in 1856, The Dutch min- 
ister, it seems, was an essential witness in a case 
of murder; he refused to go futo court, although 
he was willing to make a deposition on oath, s 
this would have been unavailing, his offer, after 
some international correspondence, was declined. 
At the trial of Guiteau, on the other hand, the 
Venezuelan minister willingly appeared in open 
court and gave his testimony. 

As a rule, diplomatic immunities do not interfere | 
much with the course of justice, or greatly affect 
municipal regulations. Every self-respecting for- 
eign minister realizes that he is a guest of the 
nation, and that he should reciprocate for the 
special privileges he receives by deporting himself ! 
as such. In case he wholly fails to do this, the 
United States government may ask for his recall. 





IT can’t | 


-——- +08 — 


Coachmen’'s Badges. 
HE decision of our State Department to 
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Buried Under a Snowslide. 


AILWAYS in the Rocky Mountains some- 
times treat the workers along their course 
to adventures not readily forgotten. Such 

an adventure happened in December, 1892, and a 

worker on the line tells in Chambers’s Journal how 

he and others raced with an avalanche. He had 
gone on arelief-train to dig out a passenger-train | 
that was stuck in a snow-drift at Bear Creck, in 
the heart of the mountains, A little before noon 
the relief-train started for the section-house, back- 
ing down-hill, the cars being pushed by the engine. 

The writer was riding on the engine. 

Just before rounding the curve on the side of 

Mount Donnington the engineer pulled the whistle 


cord as usual. Perhaps It was that whistle that 
caused the mischief. At all events, something 





COMPANION. 


stirred the snow on the top of Mount Donnington, 
nearly a mil above the train. 

At first the loosened mass was small, but it 
athered force and volume, and swept downward 
ike a torrent, some hundred yards wide and sixt; 

feet deep, bringing with it rocks and trees, an 
coming straight for the train. 

The men on the engine saw it, and the engineer 
threw the throttle wide open. putting on full steam. 
in the hope of pushing his train past the worst of 
the slide. That act saved the lives of thirty men 
who were in the car farthest removed from the 


engine, The car was overturned, but no one was 
seriously hurt. The rest of the train did not fare | 
so well. The writer says: 


“A snowslide travels with a terrible roaring, 
hissing quickness, and in an instant the great wall 
of show was upon us. As if we had been toys, 
our train and engine were swept off the rafls, 
turned over and over, and buried fifty feet deep in 
hard-packed snow. 

“The fireman and I sat and watched the slide 
coming, but we could do nothing. Its front wave 
poured into the cab window, swept 
window on the opposite side, and, incredible as it 
may seem, bore us on its crest some three or four 
hundred feet into the river valley beneath the 
rack. 

“I knew nothing from the moment the slide 
struck us until I saw the fireman, with a bleeding 
face, bending over me and ti ng, to drag me ou 
adly cut by broken 
glass, and I had a scalded hand, caused, no doubt, 

y snatching at and breaking the gage glass as 
Was swept through the cab of the engine. 

“The engineer and four other men were killed. 
Late that night, after much digging. their bodies 
were recovered, crushed out of all recognition, but 
the fireman and I were all right in a week or so.” 


Shy Wiliam Licivs Groves 
No dreams have they who take thelr slum- 
ber here, 


No restless starting at the night’s mid 
hour; 







year 
The early sweetness of an April shower. 


The crocus stains the sod, they do not heed; 
The poppy flaunts, they make no faintest sign; 
Above their heads the aster drops its seed 
And unremembered passes to decline. 


So still they sleep, from being so remote, 
They do not quicken even though to mark 

The lyric thrush that fleets his passion-note 
Of immemorial joy from dawn to dark. 


And yet the little winds but show me wrong, 
God’s winds that blow the quiet grass and say, 
These slumberers’ silence long since broke to song, 

Their faces brightened up the heavenly way! 


—_—___<e+—___ 


The Priest’s Umbrella. 


ICTURING life “as it was” in an Irish vil- 

P lage, a contributor to the Cornhill Magazine 

diverges to tell a story of “Old Mike” who, 

with his wife Moira, occupied a mud cabin on the 
mountain. 


To this mansion came his reverence one cold, 
showery morning in March, to hold a station. His 


‘umbrella was dripping, so, being a careful man, 
‘he placed it open in the space vacated by the 


animals, who were grazing outside. 

When the congregation had dis} 
usual devotions, the priest went for a stroll while 
Moira prepared his breakfast; for to entertain 
his reverence afterward Is the crowning honor 
of a station. He had not gone far when a heavy 
shower obliged him to take shelter under a tree 
and send a little gossoon back for his umbrella. 

“His riverence Is afther sinding me to bring him 
his ombrell!” said the boy, bursting into the cabin. 

“The saints presarve us!” sald Mike. “Maybe 
it’s the thing he left there beyant in the corner,” 
and seizing the umbrella, he tried to pass it through 
the door, but the entrance was low and narrow 
and the umbrella large and wide. 

‘Without a moment’s hesitation, he caught up a 
spade and began shovelling down the wall at each 
oeSfan alive!” said the pri rt, i u 

“Man alive!” said the priest, appearing on the 
scene. “Whatever are ye at?” 

“Shure, it’s makin’ way I am for yer riverence’s 
ombrell,” said Old Mike. “Divil a bit of it ‘ill go 
through the door at all, at all!” 

“Ah, nonsense, man!” said his reverence, laugh- 
ing; and stepping inside, he took the umbrella out 
of Moira’s hand and closed it before them. 

Old Mike stared at it aghast. Then he turned to 
his wife. “Glory be to God, Moira!” he said. “Is 
there anything beyant the power of the priest?” 


—__~+o+____ 


How the Ostrich Goes to War. 


the part of South Africa which has been the 
| seat of the war between the British and the 
Boers, there are many ostrich-farms. It Is 
a thinly settled country, for the most part bare 
and comparatively unproductive. As the ostrich- 
farmers often leave their flocks to subsist. on 
whatever they can pick up, and as an ostrich will 
pick up anything that is not too large for him to 
swallow, the advent of the British and Boer forces, 
with the chance which it gave at the leavings of 
the camps, was a great boon to the ostriches. 
A soldier-correspondent of a Canadian paper, 
with the first Canadian contingent sent to South 
Africa, sent home a long account of the amusing 


features of the campaign, before the hard Aghtin 
began. Among these amusing features he classe 


‘ the ostrich first of all. 


At Belmont a flock of ostriches came roaming 
into the camp. The Canadians had never before 
seen these birds on their native heath. They were 
tame, and were much on the lookout for rations. 
The Canadians had heard of the “digestion of an 


| ostrich,” and resolved to test it. 


One of the men threw the foremost ostrich a bar 
of soap. The ostrich swallowed it, and looked for 
more. Another man tossed out a match-box. 
The ostrich swallowed that, and looked pleased. 
An empty jam-tin followed, and the bird ate that. 

“T wonder would he eat cartridges?” said an 
Irish member of the contingent. 

No one ventured to violate regulations or waste 
ammunition by trying the experiment, but sud- 
denly an outery Was raised among the soldiers 
near, While the attention of the men had been 
centred on the bird which was swallowing match- 
boxes, soap and 
had entered a ten 


leers! Still another was picking the brass buttons 
one by one off.a suit of clothes. 

The men’s brass rifle-sights seemed also to be 
regarded as a dainty tidbit. 

All the ostriches had particularly long and 





us through the | 


Peace falls on them as falls at break of 


rsed after the | 


janrtins, another hungry bird | 
and was actually engaged in. 
eating brass-headed cartridges out of the bando- | 
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naked necks, The soldier-wanderers from the 
far north noticed that any bulky object which an 
ostrich swallowed went down his throat so near 
, to the skin that its descent could be plainly seen 
all the way. 

So the soldiers stood about in a group, throwing 
bits of all kinds of refuse to a particularly long- 
necked ostrich. He swallowed one bit after 
another with Hehtnin speed and then stood up 
straight, while the soldiers laughed til! they could 
hardly breathe to see the objects chase our 
another down the four feet of neck. 

As the ostriches helped themselves to many 
useful and needed articles as well as to the refuse 
‘of the camp, it soon became necessary to refuse 
them admission to the camp. But before they 
were banished an untoward accident—untoward 
for the ostriches only—deprived two of the big 
birds of life. " 

They were cut up and eaten by the Canadians, 
who found them very good, the flesh resembling 
beef both in appearance and taste. 


-— +> 


An Early Strike. 


ID HUDSON, a lineal descendant of 

D Hendrik Hudson, the discoverer of the 

Hudson River, settled the town of Hudson, 

in Summit County, Ohio. On the journey from 

Branford, Connecticut, Mr. Hudson had to deal 

with the first authenticated labor strike on the 

American continent. So says Rev. A. G. Hibbard, 

who in the “History of Goshen” gives an account 
of the occurrence. 


The little party encountered strong head winds 
on Lake Erie. The winds were strongest by day, 
and it was found best to travel at night. e of 
the men, named Lindley, gbjected to the night- 
work, claiming that he hired out to work in 
the daytime only. 

“That is the truth, man,” said Mr. Hudson, 
quietly, “‘and you shall have your rights.” 

Accordingly, Lindley was allowed to sleep that 
night while Mr. Hudson and the rest of the men 
worked with might and main to stem the winds 
and waves which beset them. At daybreak, how- 
ever, the little company lay by and took a needed 
rest, but Lindley was routed out, given an axe, and 
set at work felllng trees and chopping them into 
cord-wood. 

Lindley found this dull work, and moreover, he 
knew his comrades were laughing at him, but his 
inborn stubbornness kept him at work for the 
best part of the day. Yet what was the good of 
cutting wood hundreds of miles from any settle- 
ment? Finally his good sense prevailed, and he 
went to Mr. Hudson and said: 





“1 rss 1 might as well work at night 
“All right, my man,” returned Mr. Hudson, and 
that was the end of the matter. 
——__~ 7 





Caught at Last. 


HE mystery of Mooselookmaguntie’s big 

salmon has at last been solved. So says 

the Lewiston Journal. For several seasons 
anglers who have wet their lines in Bugle Cove 
have come back to camp with tackle decidedly 
out of kilter, and with blood-stfrring tales of the 
monster salmon that “rose” beneath a certain 
| overhanging birch. 


The salmon took the hook and gave the anglers 
, the battle of their lives—always breaking loose at 
; the finish, however, taking with him everything 
not tied in the boat. It was always at the same 
birch where the fish rose, and the tactics he 
employed of sulking with a bulldog tenacity, 
refusing to be drawn to the surface, were always 
, the same. 
The fame of this remarkable fish spread through- 
out the lake region, and anglers from the other 
‘lakes came down early and often to try their skill 
against him. They never failed to locate the 
salmon, but they never succeeded in landing him. 
It was estimated that hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of tackle, time and bait were wasted last summer 
in Bugle Love. 
It is low water now in Mooselookmaguntic Lake, 
and the water, although low, is remarkably clear. 
Recently the landlady of one of the hotels tn the 
| region, with her son, ran their boat on to an 
unmarked stump in Bugle Cove, directly beneath 
an overhanging birch. And from that stump they 

; Plucked thirty-seven spoon-hooks, spinners and 
artificial flies! 


ge 
Above Prejudice. 
T= story of the honest Swiss, who was too 








busy to leave his farm, and begged the 

neighbor who was bringing suit against 
him Kindly to plead for both parties, has an 
amusing parallel in the judicial history of Connec- 
ticut. 


A certain justice of the peace, wishing to brin; 
suit against a citizen, consulted the statutes an 
found that suits of such a character might be 
brought before any justice of the peace. 

‘ab then,” thought he, “I'll just try the case 
traightway he made out a writ against his 
adversary and signed it. 

On the day set for trial, the defendant appeared 
with counsel. Both gentlemen, not unnaturally, 
objected to the constitution of the court. 

“Why,” demanded the justice, “do you deny 
that I am a justice of the peace?” 

The lawyer would not contest this point, but 
| argued that such a construction of the law was 
against all sense and reason. 

A Vigorous altercation ensued, and then the judge 
remarked that not for the world would he have 
two gentlemen suppose him foverned by any 
personal considerations. ‘I will, therefore,” he 
added, gracefully, “render judgment against 
myself, and then upper! to the supreme court.” 

“But the mischief of it was,” said the justice, 
relating the story afterward, “that when my judg- 
ment got to the supreme court, It was unannnously 


‘ reafiirmed.” 
book dear to most of his associates. 


He wears large white cuffs, and on these he jots 
down such events as appeal to him, with sugges- 
tions for his subsequent articles. At first his 
laundress was much puzzled by these hieroglyph- 
ics, but as time went on she became able to read 
them, and apparently derived much benefit and 
pleasure therefrom. 

One day the young man received with his laun- 
dered garments a slip of paper on which were 
written the following enigmatical word: 

“Your last washing was very interesting, but we 
should be glad to have you give us more political 
news.” 

An interview with the daughter of the laundress 
when she brought back the next bundle resulted 
in a mutual unders:anding, but It is not stated that 
the reporter complied with the request. 





—_—_—__~e»—___ 


Wanted Politics. 


T is said that a brilliant reporter on a Paris 
journal has a strong objection to the note- 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 
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HE Russell children were 
perched on the fence, look- 
ing down the road by which 
Sister Grace would come 
from the station. 

They used to watch 
there for mother, but Helen 
realized that mother would 

~ never again come round the 

tum by the big elm, and wave her handkerchief 
tu the children on the fence, for in September the 
busy, loving mother had died. 

There had been a few miserable days when 
every one walked softly because mother was 
sick; and then they had all marched in a sad 
little procession down through the old orchard, 
with its mellowing apples and fading leaves, to a 
quiet little lot full of pine-trees. Grandfather 
and grandmother were buried there, and there 
they left their mother, and went back to the 
lonely house. 

Then it was that Sister Grace began to be 
mother to them all, comforting them one by 
one—fifteen-year-old Helen, and Jack, who was 
twelve, and Polly and Paul, the twins, and little 
Elizabeth, just six, whom she rocked to sleep in 
her arms and left to dream of “mamma, with 
lovely, shining wings.” 

On the day this story begins, Grace had been 
gone all day, getting their winter things in the 
city, and they were lonely. But at last the 
carriage came swiftly up the dusty road and 
stopped, and each one received an armful of 
bundles to carry to the house. 

Elizabeth’s load was a pastebuard box, and 
Grace opened this and gave her a bag of candy. 

“And here is an Easter lily for you, Helen,” 
she said, “and a daffodil for Jack, and hyacinths 
for the twins. I 
thought you’d like 





them, and at 
Easter we can put 
them on mother’s 
grave.”’ 


down her candy 
and began to cry. 
“‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Beth?” Grace 
asked, surprised. 

“IT want to do 
something for my 
mother and you 
did not bring me anything,” she said, her lips 
trembling. 

“Why, you poor little girlie!” Grace said. “I 
thought you were too little.” 

“Here, Bethie, you can have mine,” Jack 
said; but Elizabeth shook her head. 

“No, no!” she said. “I don’t want yours. I 
want one of my very own!” 

“Never mind, dear,” Grace said. 
for one for you.’”’ 

But suddenly Elizabeth sat up and dried her 
eyes, smiling mysteriously. ‘No, you mustn’t, 
Grace,” she said. “I'll get one for my own self 
to-morrow morning. I know where.” And she 
nodded her head wisely, but not another word 
would she say. 

The children planted their bulbs and set them 
away in the cellar. Next moming, when the 
others had gone to school, Elizabeth came in, 
holding something triumphantly in a grimy hand. 

“T found it!”? she cried, running up to Grace. 
“Now I’ll have a flower for mamma!” 

Grace looked at it. It was a very large brown 
chrysalis, and it did look 
like a bulb. She opened 
her lips to tell Flizabeth 
her mistake, and then she 
changed her mind. 

She found a little pot, 
and some soft, light earth, 
and putting the chrysalis 
in, sprinkled a little earth 
lightly over it, and set it 
away. They had it fora 
secret and told no one. 

One by one the pots 
were brought up from the 
cellar and set in the sunny 
window. 

All had tiny green 
points pushing up, except- 
ing Elizabeth’s ; but Grace 
said, “Just wait, sister, 
and yours will come up.” 





Elizabeth watched it every day, sprinkled it, | 


and waited anxiously for the first leaf to appear. 
The other plants grew and budded, and Elizabeth 
began to be discouraged; but Grace, who noticed 
that the earth was cracking in the little pot, told 


to take care of! 


Elizabeth laid | 


“Dll send | 





,; her that hers might bloom for Easter yet. But left out, but he did! More than that, the family 
the day came, and the window was aglow with certainly looked at him with a queer smile, and 
bloom, and still no sign of life in the little pot. grandma even left the table “smiling all over 

| Elizabeth was disappointed, but Grace prom-, her face.’’ Could it be they were smiling at his 
ised her a wreath to carry, and she was comforted. ; discomfiture? Sam plucked up pride, and even 

| The orchard was gay with wild flowers and | was generous enough to admire the baskets. 

| violets, and as they walked slowly through the} When he went to his room to get ready for 

\ bright sunshine with their Easter flowers, Eliza- I church, he saw the joke! There on his gas- 

‘beth gathered windflowers, and Grace wove | fixture hung two large, 
them into a delicate chain for her, so that she, handsome, egg-shaped 

: too, had something to lay on 

{the green mound under the 

| pines. 

| When they came back to 

| the house, Grace went to the 
window where the one little 

| pot stood. 

| ‘Beth! Beth! Come here!” 

‘she cried, and Beth ran. 

| Then she stood looking in 

wonder at something which 
| had pushed away the earth 
| in the pot anl was coming 
out. 

“What is it?” she whis- 
pered. 

+ “Wait and see,” said Grace, 

| taking her trembling little 

| hand. 

The other children slipped 
.up behind, and watched as 
something white and green 
and yellow came in sight. 

Then Jack smiled and 
looked at Helen. “A but- 
terfly! Is that what she’s 
been watching and watering 
all this time?” 

Elizabeth never had seen such a queer butter- | 
fly—such a big body and such little wings. It 








Chinese lanterns, just what he had wanted. | 
| “Ah,” said Sam, “there’s where grandma’s 
began slowly opening and shutting its crumpled | thought struck!” le 


wings, and oh, wonder! as they moved they} He started to take them down, and heard a, 
grew larger and smoother and brighter, until it| strange scrambling sound! TIlastily opening 
was larger than any butterfly Elizabeth had ever | them, out fluttered a tiny pair of silver bantams, | 
seen before. It balanced lightly on the edge of and the little rooster flapped his wings and | 
the pot, as if ready to fly away. i crowed! 

“Grace,” said Elizabeth, softly, “please open, “IIurrah!” cried Sam, as he dashed down- 
the window. It wants to fly away up to heaven, stairs to plant a resounding kiss on each of 
like mamma.” grandma’s soft cheeks. ‘Those Easter eggs are 

Then as the sweet spring air came in, she bent something like!’’ Lizzie E. JOHNSON. 
over and kissed the butterfly softly. “Take it to 
mamma,’’ she whispered, and as if in obedience, 
| the butterfly rose in the air, and fluttered back, 

once, twice, and the third time it floated away, 
| up, up, until it was lost in the bright sunshine. 

When it was out of 
sight, Elizabeth turned 
to Grace with a little 
sigh. 

“Do you think it 
‘can find mamma ?"’ she 
| asked, wistfully. 

“I think mamma was 
watching for it,’’ Grace 
| answered. ‘ i Egypt wasa sly old fellow. He liked buttons 

And the children all and pennies, but he had the greatest fancy for | 
declared that Elizabeth’s Easter flower was the | pins, He would pull them out of every pin- 
loveliest of all. FANNIE L. BRENT. | cushion in the house when he could get a chance, | 

so you might search through room after room, 
| and not come across a single pin. Nobody knew i 

i | what he did with them all. He was fond of! 
Live Easter Eggs. ‘ egg, too, and I am afraid this was the reason 
Set LEE was a great chicken-fancier, for a! that the children had such a long hunt for them, 

small boy, and like most people with a fad. and found so few. 

had no patience with the fads of others; sowhen| at last they climbed up the long ladder into 
One day he was telling his mother of a lovely the mow. The hay was piled almost to the roof 
brood of bantams he had seen (“Not much bigger | and covered the windows. It was so dark that 
than bumblebees, mother, Nanny and Kitty were a little bit afraid, but 
honest!””), he was pro- Billy went first, floundering along in the hay, 
voked when Grace came in | just as you wade through a snow-drift. | 
with a basket of eggs to, “Guess there are nests on this beam,’’ said | 
color for Easter, and took | piny, “but it’s so dark I can’t see. 1’ll feel.” 

off his mother’s attention) Jn went Billy’s hand, and out it came ina! 
by her questions. second, with a loud “Ow!” ! 

“Easter eggs!” he scorn-| “t's hornets or yellow-jackets or something !”’ 
fully said, “What good are he screamed. “Fetch the barn lantern, Kit, and 
they? You can't eat ’em! >) knock ‘em out!” | 
y ou can't hatch ‘em! It’s kitty brought the lantern, and then ran to the | 
all just nonsense! other side of the barn, for fear of the yellow- ! 

Grace retorted hotly, and | jackets, Billy held the lantern over his head 
a quarrel seemed very near! ang peeped in. 
indeed; but just then! What did he see? Not hornets, but pins! 
grandma snapped her — He had run his hand into Egypt’s own little 
fingers sharply, ina funny «nidy-hole,” where the sly little rogue had laid 
way she had. Mother said, away a whole pile of his favorite treasures. No 
“There, another thought wonder they pricked like hornets. But what the 


has struck grandma!” and queer old bird was saving them for, I never 
they all laughed, and the jnew, 

“war-cloud” rolled away. —<+e+—____ 

' Easter morning, when Sam came to breakfast i 
and found at every plate but his a pretty nest of| AGNES, four years old, after deep thought: | 
moss and wild flowers holding three colored eggs, | ‘Papa, I know what makes folks grow old.” 
he wouldn't have owned to feeling neglected and “What is it, dear?’ “Because they live so long!” 


—____+e —__ -- 


A Queer Nest. - 


I" was the Saturday before Easter, and the) 
children all ran out to the barn to hunt eggs, | 
with Egypt, the tame crow, hopping after them. 

, Nanny was sure there must be several dozen 
eggs in the hen-house, Billy thought the hay- 
mow was the best place to find them, and Kitty 
said she had seen old Topknot flying out from 
Dobbin’s manger. Egypt said nothing, but I 

| Tather think he knew as much about the nests as 
they did. 





———_~e»—___ 













Nuts to Crack. 
1 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


1, Said a mother to her boy: “If you will 1234 
5678 these seats for me, I will make a 12345678 
for you.” 

2. He is, I 12345,67891011 of our confidence. 
We need a 1234567891011 man. 

3. There is soup in the 123,456 in the pantry, 
and 123456 on the table, 

4. She was ple: nt and 1234,567 me to speak 
of my troubles, and 1234567 my ho 8 anew. 
5. Baid the salesman, 
“Here are the 12345; 
678 to find the color 
you wish, then I will 
show you the 12345- 
678.” 
6 I do not know 








where they now 123; 
4 moment ago they 
were in the 1234. 

7. I cannot trust the 
work to 8123; 4 5678 
each sheet with 1234 
5678 care and labor. 

8, A man who can- 
not 123456 78 con- 
trol his own children 
will not_make a good 
12345678 of his state. 

9. He felt that he 
must control his 123; 
4567 and water la: 
between him and ol 
1234567. 

10. It is a business 
in which there Is little 
123456; 78910 men 
have failed to make it 
12345678910. 


2. 
BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead wide and 
leave a much-travelled 


path. 

2, Behead a combi- 
nation and leave a 
species of decay. 

3. Behead a strong, 
quick note on a bugle and leave the only one le: 

4. Behead terra firma and leave a part song. 

5. Behead the dial of a clock and make a high 


ard. 
6. Behead a bird and leave pleasant company. 
7. Behead a blunt sword and leave a means of 
illumination. 

8. Behead athwart and leave an instrument of 
torture. 

9. Behead a noteworthy act and leave a means 
of subsistence. 

10. Behead a child’s pastime and leave the song 
of a bird. 

11. Behead a place of confinement and leave a 
measure of time. 

12. Behead a source of comfort and leave a 
source of discomfort. 

13. Behead a business term and leave a means 
of navigation. 
14. Behead a jewel and leave a nobleman. 
15. Behead permission and leave cheap talk. 
16. Behead a division and leave a girl. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 


The present time will speed away, 

The present place will haply stay; 

But joined together in a word 

They vanish—none has seen or heard 
Where both these comrades may be sought, 
For time and place become as naught. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


By some 1 am called earthly; 
y more I am termed base; 
At times I am styled fancy, 
When each one masks his face. 
J am no fish, yet often 
_I'm bothered by a net; 
No horse, though from the driver 
Full many a blow I get. 
Tnever go 2-wallcing,, 
Though to the foot I cling; 
I fly not, yet the eagle 
Thave been known to wing. 


5. 


CHARADES. 
L 
As I was starting for a walk, 
1 saw my first on a flower-stalk ; 
A little farther along my way, 
A man with my last passed time 0’ day; 
Though in so little space, my stroll 
Was undeniably my whole. 
Il. 
We fourth the third company in my first, 
With its bolsterous laughter and talk. 
And at the whole of my. quondam friend 
We go for a little walk; 
As we start that way, we soon espy 
My second In the rear, 
But long before we reach its walls 
The vociferous truants we hear. 


MM 


My second, which I so constantly hear, 
Reminds'me that third first fourth; 
Almost as plainly speaks the clock 
As though my whole words came forth. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS, 

As @ camina was roaming near & greesy, on the 
edge of @ severaca uear by he saw an adoancan, 
A moshearn was approaching, and the deanpriest 
begged for stainacase, which was given; but the 
clifiawa conduct was so shipleerlener that he 
was cratercadine, 


7. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


An inclosure. A sharp blow. A cross. A bad 
tooth. Went with Jack. An animal. A vexeta- 
bie. What the lover wishes to do. Trouble: 
conscience. The bad boy’s medicine. To str 








A Discovery. 


A community that still lives in the Stone Age, 
knowing no metals, and until a few months ago 
having never seen a white , is among the 
latest discoveries. The finding of such a people 
will soon be announced by the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


On a lonely island in Hudson Bay 
land nearly as big as the State of i 5 
people—a tribe of Eskimo—have lived without 
intercourse with any human being for centuries. 

s are built of the skulls of whales, 
y putting together the great jaws of 
right whales which are covered with skins, Their 
lamps are an open dish of whale or seal oil, with 
noss soaked in fat. 

of these lamps: is -not 
mpton Island, the hom 
tribe, '$ no soapstone, the material used 
by oth imos for pots and’kettles and lamps, 
eonsequently the people e to make such recep- 
tacles in rectangular shay put of slabs of lime- 
stone sined together with a mixture of grease and 
deer’s blood. 

A. strait about thirty miles broad separates 
pease mp lon Island from the western shore of 
Hudson Bay, where there is a colony of 
and once in a very long while it ‘fre 
across. This happened, it is said, sevent 

ears ago, and then a few hunters came over from 
he island to the mainland, where they were much 
surprised to encounter other hum: 

e tribe coi $3 of about fi 
uals, about equ divided as to se: 
is peculiar to the island. 





a piece of 
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The dialect 





Vhalebone is the material upon which these 
eae depend in fashioning all necessary articles. 
‘hey even make cups and buckets of it by bending 
it inte rounded shapes and sewing on the bottoms. 
They manufacture toboggan- leds of it, and 
make sledges of pers of walrus tusks for runners 
and deer antlers for crosspieces. 

‘They are most daring hunte 
and arrows are armed with flint points chipped 
out with bone instruments. They possess no 
article which has been introduced into America 
since the coming of Columbus. Fire they obtain 
by means of the familiar bow-drill, which is such 
an old contrivance that it was commonly used in 
ancient Egypt. 


————<~4>—_ 












Their ha 1S 


Narrow Streets. 


Julian Ralph says, in Harper’s Magazine, that 
Benares, the sacred city of the Hindus, is like a 
splendid mask over a plebeian face. It lies behind 
a long line of palaces and temples; these, follow- 


ing the Ganges, are wonderful and glorious, but | 


they cannot compensate for the squalor they are 
meant to conceal. One feature alone would make 
the city unbearable to any stranger used to air 
spaces and light; the streets are like cracks 
between two rows of houses. Says the traveller: 


As we passed into the alley occupied by the 
rich, it narrowed more and more, until the breadth 
was so slight that a man might almost step from 
the windows of one house into those of another 
across the way. Ordinary speech in a front room 
on one side of the lane must have been plainly 
audible by the neighbors opposite. 

We entered this lane by a gate of massive wood, 
set in a stone archway. The first houses ran a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred feet, and then 
the lane turned, at right angles, and accommo- 
dated two other opposing buildings. Then there 
was another turn, and two more houses, and so 
the alley ran, until it ended in a distan' eet. 

The shade and coolness of the tiny way were 
remarkable, and so, too, were the smells. I re- 
marked that I supposed the purpose in making 
the thoroughfare so narrow was to keep the sun 
out of the houses, but my guide answered that 
this was not the case; it was to give security 
against attack to those who lived there. 

“Oh,” said I, “the city was once walled, was 
it, and that is what has so cramped the houses 
together?” 

“No,” he replied, “it was never walled. We get 
the security of which I speak by making the lanes 
too narrow for bodies of soldiers or mobs to ente 
‘Then again, we always put stout, narrow doors at 
the ends of the lanes, in order to be able to lock 
ourselves in when there is oceasion.” 
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Mexican School. 


Mr. William Hawley Smith, writing of Mexican 
¢elass-room work, tells of oue recitation in mental 
arithmetic which was especially: pleasing to him. 


‘lass of boys about twelv 
ood before them and e 
















problem after problem, which involve 

principle upon which they were 

which ed to be finding the a re 

res, of varied dimensions, with such complications 





feet louy 
ea court 


as this 


How many stone slabs, th 
and tw 


, Would it take lo 
thirty feet long by eighteen feet wide 
‘AS soon as the problem was announced, the little 
fellows went at it with knitted brows, all the work 
being done mentally. 
It was wonderful how rapidly they found e¢ 











results. When a number had “raised hands,” the 
teacher called on some one to solye t oblem 
orally. The pupil would rise in his place and first 
salut his 









the teacher by bringing his left hand to 











foreh n waving It forward AINE 
time ma 4 slight bow. Then | 1 sity, 
“Senor, are your commands?” und go on aid 
‘oblem. 

hool is semi-military, and all the pupils 

forms which they Wear on special occa 

sions. ons are frequent, for holidays, 
ke are “as thick as blackber- 


féte ¢ 
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en this is made of much service to the boys; 











for in order that they may be neat and trim-l 
ing in their uniform and when on parade, they are 
held to the most rigid training regarding their 
personal apparel and appearance cvery da 
school. Their s and hands must be clean, 





their hair well combed, their clothes brushed and 
their shoes blacked every day 

They are also held rigidly accountable for all the 
belongin assigned lo their care in connection 
with thelr school work—their books, gymnasium 
outfit, gun, and so forth, all of whieh is most 
excellent training. 


















——<<0% 
Sarcastic. 
A French journal reports a certain unpopular 
and tiresome author as saying to an acquaintance 
“T should like to do something which no one has 
r done before, and which no one will ever do 
snough,” said the acquaintance. 





at shall I do?’ 


“Write a favorable notice of one of your books!” 







THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 
(Ade. 


frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. 





Syanzsin fine Album and list free to all. A; 
Cuba, etc.,5c, Hill Stamp Co., Bx. B48, 8. End, 


TAMPS! 100 var. Transvaal, etc.,10c, Alb: and List 
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9 Antiseptic, 
RS h . Alkaline, 
iN Absolutely 
>) 


Non-Acid, 
and delightfully 


fragrant and re- 

freshing. The 

newest and best in 

dentifrices. Avoid 
=< substitutes. 


AT THE STORES OR BY MAIL. 


P. O. Box 247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL. 
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THOUSANDS SOLD! 


ONSIDERING the price, the 
ease with which it is played, 
weet, mellow 
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is a marvel and greatly to 
be desired. 
features explain its great 
popularity both at home 
and abroad 
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Burglar Alarm. 





SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., 
Springfield, Ma: 
159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 











Can you plan a machine or a buildin 
electric plant? 


out the ideas in metal, 
salaries. 


We guarantee success, havin: 
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K, survey a railroad, sink a mine, install an 
Can you do the brain-work that is behind all the hand labor in 
the world? Do you want to be the man with brains back of the man who works 

The man with brains is paid high 
He is the Captain of Industry whose triumphs bring fame and fortune. 
You can prepare for his work by our plan of 


Technical Subjects Taught by Mail 


taught successfully 150,000 students and graduates 
ng from Mechanical or Electrical Engineering to English Branches, 
Engineering, Architecture, Architectural or Mechanical Draught- 
Schools 
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ing, Chemistry, Mining, Bookkeeping, Stenography, and many others. 
Write and mention the subject in which 
Fees payable in installments. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. 


~ EASTER OPENING. 





Queen Quality Shoes Combine Fashionable Elegance, Perfect Fit and Absolute Ease 


Sold by only One Dealer in a Town. 
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OU WILL never Know the 
full charm of spring and 
summer until you own 
ride a CLEVELAND. 

Riders who desire a trim, 
compact and clean wheel should 
select a Cleveland Bevel-Gear 
Chainless. The superiority of 
bevel-gears for power trans- 
mission for bicycles has heeh 
established beyond question. 
Bevel-Gear Chainless 

Models, $75. 
Chain Wheels, $40 and $50. 


Send for Catalogue. 


American Bicycle Company, 


LOZIER SALES DEPT., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





The Starvation Plan 


Of Treating Dyspepsia and Stomach Troubles 
Is Useless and Unscientific. 


The almost certain failure of the starvation 
cure for dyspepsia has been proven time and 
again, but even now a course of dieting is gener- 
ally the first thing recommended for a case of 
indigestion or any stomach trouble. 

Many people with weak digestion, as well as 
some physicians, consider the first step to take 
in attempting to cure indigestion is to restrict 
the diet, either by selecting certain foods and re- 
jecting others or to cut down the amount of food 
eaten to barely enough to keep soul and body 
together; in other words, the starvation plan is 
by many stipposed to be the first essential. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and 
unscientific to recommend dieting to a man 
already suffering from starvation, because in- 
digestion itself starves every organ, nerve and 
fibre in the body. 

What people with poor digestion most need is 
abundant nutrition, plenty of good, wholesome, 
properly cooked food, and something to assist 
| the weak stomach to digest it. 
| This is exactly the purpose for which Stuart's 
| Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted, and the true 


, | reason why they cure the worst cases of stomach 


trouble. 

Eat a sufficient amount of wholesome food and 
after each meal take one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets to promptly digest it. 

In this way the system is nourished and the 
overworked stomach rested, because the tablets 
will digest the food whether the stomach works 
| or not, one grain of the active digestive principle 

in Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets being sufficient to 
digest 3,000 grains of meat, eggs or other albu- 
minous food. 
Dr. Harlandson and Dr. Redwell recommend 
these tablets in all cases of defective digestion 
| because the pepsin and diastase in them are 
absolutely free from animal matter and other 
impurities, and being pleasant to the taste, are as 
safe and harmless for the child as for the adult. 

All drug-stores sell this excellent preparation, 
and the daily use of them after meals will be of 
great benefit, not ouly as an immediate relief, but 
to permanently build up and invigorate the 
digestive organs. 
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power of the Tribune 
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Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $75. 
Chain Wheels, 1900 Models, $40, $50, $60. 
Send for a Tribune Catalogue. 

+ 
AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 
FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, Ul. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Food | 


will be spoiled by 
absorbing the taste 
and smell of other 
foods, unless prop- 
erly isolated. 


All our fields are sunny spaces, 5 he 

Peved no tillers ever toil; e 66 99 
nd we leave their deserts smiling, 
With our budding forest spoil. The Odorless 

All along the leafy mountains 7 
Hear the axe of Ruin ring! 


af ve ete 
i ft y 
Z SHOE | 
See the woodland valleys’ glory Refrigerator - =. Pale 
But forovermore out country veTnmen will keep food as long with as little ice | [Pt] [MILLIONS of feet are made 
Shall a green dominion be; as any other refrigerator, and it will| | unhappy by shoes that 


‘We are counting all her losses, are skimped. To squeeze a 





The Patriot Planters. 
We are levies of the greenwood, 
We are knights of summer shade, 


And we march with branching banners 
To the clash of hoe and spade. 


‘We will give her tree for tree. . wae keep food pure. There are many kinds dime out of the cost of mak- 
set the gallant ein and apie, in a brand on Swift’s Hams anu | of refrigerators, but only one ie te eS 
Set the weaving border willow, con means that they have been 0 d | pinch’ in a dozen spots, 
aii. the trult-tre and the vino, carefully examined and approved TUR (OPP CaS S« Pingree Shoes 
cand the ahead that verital Blow, by U.S. Government Inspectors | If you have no refrigerator or if the one you are generous shoes; there is 


have is old or unsatisfactory, write for our 


Catalogue F. Do not delay sending for catalogue plenty fot everything = ne 


more than you need— but 


| 
We are building for the future; os even if you do not care to buy now. It is to 
. : ? y enough ! 
Serene youth and dad. your interest to investigate. 
fants his April seed or sapling THE KEYSER MFG. CO., - CHATTANOOGA, TENN SOLD APES CLASS STORES 
For a dwelling green and glad, Largest Fi ‘Makers Rabie d cost, according to fi 
Where the song-birds of the morning areee Exclusive ne World pernore y from 3 to $5 for the men’s and 
Round their cradle-homes will play, the women’s. Children's cost from 
Aut ihe Tain will store its treasure "pg tte acd ° EN NN korea $1.50 to $2.50. The genuine are 
‘or the streams that waste away. © M t G l t j stamped on soles 
: a ve %i 
O ye forests, fill the fountains; Pre l i I n u e e a 1 ne PINOREE RASMITN: 
O ye rivers, fill the seas; [ | ) | l [ I } Dissolves immediately a] «GLORIA,” 
O ye scions of the nation, 3 in boiling water or milk. ‘ $3. 50 for Women 
Nurse the scions of the trees; NO SOAKING REQUIRED. < e 
And our native fields will freshen, q Ne RE UIRED 


Turn to gardens where they grow. 
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And our waters sweeter pour, Contents of each pack- r j ROR 
And the fiends of Thirst and Famine 2 age divided into four ‘ ., 
Blight our sacred soil no more. f envelopes, each make | «« COMPOSITE,” 
ing one pint, each ‘ 
Suffield Song-book. Theron Brown. package making 1 ‘ $3 ae 
——<o>——__ y Half Gall Are all “Pingree made” and THE 
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° ° ICES —genui 
In the Wrong Place. have the h lity, the fine | If your grocer A SE ee 
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t VA 2] 
» send full-sized a4 SS 2 “< Pi Shoe Talk” 
package by mail for = aE See 
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T3 cents. is just off the press, and a most 


; 2 : | interesting booklet. ' It’s free, ton 
Minute Tapioca 


gether with a Clever Souvenir. 
Requires no soaking, and has revolu- 3 


2 3 PINGREE & SMITH, 
tionized the use of tapioca. It is ready for ; 


instant use and cooks quickly. Eat. 1066; Desrait.. 


Samples of both and Minute Receipt Book 
sent for 2-cent stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mi 


THE DANN 


When she saw it she hugged him and beamed s g | Patent Adjustable 
all over with delight. Then he went out and killed 4 
a yo sucking pig and two chickens, and pre- 
pared for a royal spread. \ r 
Suddenly a blank look passed over the old man’s ee. 3 = e 


face. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Drew?” exclaimed | 
his wife. 

“Look here!” said he. “Here I’ve been and 
bought a gas stove for twenty-one dollars, and 
there aint no gas for nine miles!” 


Old man Drew—“Hi” Drew, they call him in his | at makes 
own town, forty miles from Chicago—is a man of | 
generous impulses, but sometimes a little lacking 
in foresight. One day in February he came into 
town on the sly, says the Chicago Times-Herald, | 
to buy a birthday gift for his wife. 


He cast about vigorously and struggled in a 
valiant way throu; A the vrowds, finally being 
w ore in the doorway of a hardware 
establishment. Despalring, of fighting his way 
any farther, he made up his mind to make his 
purchase right there. Martha wanted a new 


anyway. 

So he allowed himself to be taken in hand by an | 
energetic salesman, and had soon purcha: for 
iwent -One e dollars ap aretcle that ie ranted 

cook an: g and everything, all at one time. 
He had it expressed out to the village, and by cun- 

yy 6 





taste an 



























nit strategy succeeded in getting it set 
kitchen on Tuesday morning without Martha’s 
knowledge. 


One moment a 
, light, 
Cart, 

it f beautiful Baby 
“aA Carriage. Quickly 


———<+o>—__—_— adjusted to any 
Wt position. Adapted 
. 4 > - all ages from 
Sheridan’s Birthplace. petizing = young abe to 
years ol 
If the events of coming fame would cast a longer h e most Position for Sitting. 


shadow before, an admiring people would keep | 
more careful record of the birthplaces of men 

destined to be heroes. In this way much contro- : 
versy might be saved. 


An old New Hampshire man of a former gener- 7 
ation, who may have thought that he saw fame | pearanc 
coming his way, wished to establish at least one | | 
fact beyond a doubt. To this end he began a| Same Car 
speech in his native town by saying: “I was born | | 
in Blanktown, I was always born in Blanktown, 
and I always meant to be born in Blanktown.” 

Among the heroes of many battles and of more 
than one reputed birthplace, was Gen. Philip 
Sheridan. any, New York, claims him as her 
son, and wishes to erect an equestrian statue to 
him. State Historian Hugh Hastings ably backs 
up the claim. Ohio also claims Sheridan for the 
town of Somerset. And when he was mentioned 
as a possible candidate for the presidency, it 
was sald that he was born in Ireland. This led i 
Sheridan to tell Mr. Hastings, with emphasis, that | 


he was born in Albany, New York. | ‘ | 
Even then the pubifc gossips were not satisfied, V ( Tt 
and other places still pressed their claims. This | 


provoked General Sheridan to remark: 


“If this thing keeps on, I soon shall be a bigger { 
man than old Homer, with more than seven eltles | | 5 | 
eontending for By birth.” 
The clatn of Albany seems strong enough to 
warrant the statue. : 
\f ammach 
t i | 


Vivid Phrasing. 


e table |! Two Vehicles in One 


it 1S dat in ap- AT THE PRICE OF ONE. 
For both indoor and outdoor use. Don't buy a 

h the cradle or crib, use this Go-Cart for baby’s naps. If 
baby is ill there’s nothing so soothing as to be gen- 
tly wheeled across the floorin this rubber-tired cart. 
It’s the most popular baby’s vehicle of the day. 
You see them everywhere. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Dann Go-Cart. 

Bend 3-cent stamp for full Tuustrated Catalogue. 


RATTAN MFG. CO., 552 State St., New Haven, Ct. 


























Elizabeth Harrison, in her “Study of Chia 1S Just a not 
Nature,” says that children begin to learn the only i e and | 
intellectual value of words as soon as they are d t : 
familar with them in their material relations. . whole! MW uality ts the sweet-toned 





“Sweet,” “sour,” “rough,” “crooked,” as applied J " 
to character, mean something to them when they | ay be c nas 1n- 
have investigated them first through the senses, nies at ee L aif stey rg an 
Occasionally they translate the new meaning Val 1d ble er Lea 
rashly, and make laughable mistakes. One morn- > s , 
ing we had hyacinth bulbs; we examined them, {[.ard iS P The world’s best musi- 
cians have endorsed it. | 


and then compared them with the blossoming 
hyacinths on the window-sill. 

‘A day or two after, an onion was brought in to “7 
us by a child, as another fat, round flower-baby Swift a 
fc see i cme, ak 

cl mn see the difference, but finally, cutting : e 
the onion open, I blinded their eyes ‘and {et them Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
smell first the Hower bulb and then the onion bulb. St. Louis St. Joseph | St. Paul 
An hour or two later, one of the little girls spoke -- warty é 
in an irritated, petulant voice to her neighbor, who ; 
had accidentally knocked over her blocks. 

“Look out!” sald the little one on the other side 
of her, ‘or you’ll have an onion voice soon!” 


Catalogue free 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 








CURRENT-~-EVENTS 


DEATH OF GENERAL JOUBERT.— Gen. 
Piet Jacob Joubert, eemmandant-general of 
the Transvaal forces and Vice-President of the 

South African Republic, died at 

Pretoria, from illness, March 

27th. He was about 68 years 

old. He had long been. active 
both in civil and military affairs. 

He organizei the army of the 
, Transvaal, and led it in person 
not only in the present war, but 
in the earlier war, when he 
commanded the Boers who | 
defeated the British troops at 

Majuba Hill. His courage, skill and fairness 
won for him the respect of his enemies as well 
. a8 the confidence of his countrymen. 
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Genera Jouoent, 


Tue ‘Loup BILL,” relating to second-class - 
mail-matter, reached a vote in the House of 
Representatives, March 22d, after three days’ | 
debate. The bill, which was framed by Repre- | 
sentative Loud, of California, was intended to _ 


curtail the abuse of mail privileges by restrictions | p 


upon the publications carried at second-class 
rates. The House voted, 148 to 96, to recommit | 
the bill, with amendments; which action is: 
recognized as a defeat of the measure. 

THE “OPEN Door” IN Cua. Seertary | 
Hay submitted to Congress March 27th the 
correspondence with Great Britain, France, | 
Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan respecting | 
the maintenance of “an open door’ in China. 
The result of this correspondence was that the 
governments addressed agreed to give equal 
treatment to the citizens of all nations, in customs | 
duties, navigation charges, and transportation | 


tariffs on railways within any so-called “spheres will help you to get that sit- 
may uation as a correspondent 
or accountant. 


| Always Use the Best 


of influence” or leased territory which they 
have in China. Vested interests are not to 
disturbed, and the (Chinese treaty tariff is to 
apply to all merchandise. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION.—There is 
a general desire for a decision by the Supreme | 
Court of the United States to determine the 








LEARN TO WRITE 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


1r RULES THE RULERS. 

e have ordered the 
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Smippea aurect to anyone and guaranteed as re 
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greatest. bargain 
ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 
) $35 Arlington’ $16.50 
} / “$18.50 

Sy So “Oakwood” $21.50 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.00 Stripped Wheels 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly high eco 1 00 
and the best that can be made. roughly tested and 
fully guaranteed. ai 100,000 riders can testify to their 
superior quality, style, construction and workmanship. 
Illustrated catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNIO 
162 W. Van Buren Street, B-171, Chicag: 


Does your father make you 
take care of his Bicycle Lamp? 
If so, make him get 


The Majestic 








For it's the easiest lamp 


To Fill—because the carbide 
pot is marked so the quantity 
of carbide is easily gaged. 

To Light — because the water- 
feed is perfectly controlled 
by a lever. 

To Clean —because the reflec- 
tor and its glass protector are 
removable by simply pressing 

button. 
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Great Factory Clearing Sale. Write for 
Art Catalogue and Bargain List. 
MAKE MONEY fost and easy as 
our representative in your town. First 
applicants may obtain FREE USE of 
sample wheel to introduce them, or can 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing cat 
alogues for us. Get our epecial offer | 
and inducements to agents. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 13 C, Chicago. | 
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question whether the new island possessions are 
a part of the United States, or its property. It | 
was thought that a suit brought by a New York | 
firm of importers to recover duties paid on Puerto 
Rican goods might furnish a basis for the desired 
interpretation ; but this suit has been halted by 
the refusal of the lower court to grant the injune- 
tion which was applied for. A case has now 
arisen at San Francisco, occasioned by the 
collection of tonnage dues on vessels from 
Hawaii, in the same manner as from foreign 
countries, which may afford an opportunity for 
the settlement of the broad constitutional question. 


PROGRESS IN CuBA.—Mr. Root, Secretary 
of War, recently visited Cuba, and held confer- 
ences with the officials and leading citizens of j 
the island. He assured them that the United 
States would carry out its pledge to preserve the 
independence of the island, and he sought their 
codperation in the establishment of improved 
civil institutions. Under General Wood’s ad- 
ministration there is already great improvement 
both in public administration and industrial 
activity. The latest innovation is the creation 
of an island treasury on the American model. 
Municipal elections are to take place in May. 


DEATHS IN THE PHILIPPINES.—To correct 
exaggerated reports regarding the loss of life 
among American troops in the Philippines, the 
War Department has published a summary, 
which shows that the mortality from all causes, 
from the beginning of the American ovcupation 
of the islands, June 1, 1898, to February 17, 1900, 
was 1525. This is at the rate of 74 deaths a 
month for the entire period. 

THE FoREIGN TRADE of the United States! 
is reaching very large figures. The exports inj 
February were the largest on record for that 
month. For the eight months ending with Feb- 
ruary, the exports amounted to nearly $920,000,- 
000, and the “balance of trade” in favor of the | 
United States was $365,000,000. During this 
same period, the exports of manufactures were 
double those of the corresponding period four | 
years ago, and there was a similar increase in 
the imports of crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing processes. American manufacturers 
sold in foreign markets $62,000,000 more of their 
products than in the corresponding period of 1899, 





Recent DEATHS.—Gen. Sir Edward Wood- 
gate, who was wounded at the 
Battle of Spion Kop January 
24th, died from his wounds, 
March 23d. He was 54 years 
old, and served in the Abys- 
: sinian expedition of 1868, the 
Ashanti War of 18734 and 
the Zulu War of 1879, and 
afterward in the West Indies 
and in India.— Field-Marshal 
Sir Donald Martin Stewart 
of the British army, died at Algiers, March 2th. 
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Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
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selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE “oe 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Fach package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
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to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 
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$20 to $35 
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AN EFFORT WILL BE MADE this summer 
to ascertain definitely the fate of Andre, by 
following a clue that is thought to be beiccieure 
In September last, a buoy bearing a metal plate 
with the words, “Andrée’s Polar Expedition,” Material. 
engraved thereon, was picked up on the north 
coast of Prince Charles Foreland. It was recog- | Stylish garments perfectly made 


nized as the buoy in which Andrée was to place a | 
message, and drop it after he had passed the pole. 
It was empty, and scientists have inferred from 
that fact that, since it could not have floated 
from the pole to Prince Charles Foreland, and 
since no reason was apparent why it should be 
thrown out, it was merely a fragment of the 
general wreckage of the balleon. It is supposed 
that more will be discovered by the searching- 
party, and it is hoped, more light thrown upon 
what Sir Martin Conway calls “this mysterious | 
tragedy of exploration.” 


Ficutine Hat With ARTILLERY.—In | 
Styria, and in the country around Brescia in | 
northern Italy, the vineyards are protected 
against hail-storms in a most warlike manner. | 
About three years ago Burgomaster Moritz Stiger, 
of Styria invented a small cannon, having a 
funnel fixed upon its mouth, || } 
which was discharged at the 
clouds when hail threatened to | 
fall. The charge used was two 
or three ounces of black pow- 
der, and the effect produced was 
the prevention of the formation 
of hail. Now a new style of 
breech - loading, rapid-fire gun 
has been substituted for Stiger’s 
pattern of cannon, and these 
guns are being placed at 800 
stations in the neighborhood of | 
Brescia for the protection of the - 
vineyards. The vortex of air 
shot from the gun rises about a mile and a quarter | 
from the ground, and its whistling sound is heard 
for a quarter of a minute after the discharge. | 





New WEALTH IN Micuraan.— At the 
latest annual meeting of the Geological Society 
of America, Prof. I. ©. Russell called attention 
to the recent discovery that many of the swamps 
and lakes in the southern peninsula of Michigan 
are rich in calcareous marl, suitable for making 
Portland cement. Although partly composed of 
shells, the Michigan mar! is principally a chem- 
ical precipitate which is still being formed. The ; 
precise method of its formation is not yet under- 
steod. The supply is practically inexhaustible. | 
Large cement works have lately been constructed, 
others.are in contemplation, and Professor Russell | 
says that Michigan can easily take a leading 
place in that industry. 

Ovurtous ORIGIN oF FLAVoRs.—Among 
the most remarkable glimpses into hidden corners | 
of nature that recent scientific advance has | 
afforded are the frequent discoveries of micro- 
organisms in unexpected places, where they 
produce phenomena heretofore supposed to arise 
from other causes. For instance, Dr. A. Petter- 
sen ef Upsala, Sweden, has ascertained that in | 
preparations of meat and fish containing, for 
purposes of preservation, salt to the amount of | 
15 per cent., micro-organisms grow luxuriantly, | 
and the concludes that the flavors and odors that | 
are peculiar to various sait conserves are due | 
to the micro-organisms with which they are 
crowded. 


A Fry Dance.—Morris Gibbs describes— 
what probably thousands of our readers have 
observed—the very curious hovering, or dancing, 
habit of a species of two-winged flies, which 
assemble in groups of from 20 to 100 or more, 
in some spot sheltered from the wind, and indulge 
in a fantastic dance for hours at a time. The 
motions consist of alternate rising and falling in | 
perieds of a few seconds, and over a distance 
varying from one to four feet. The insects seem | 
to become so interested in their sport, if sport it 
is, that they cannot ‘be driven away from one 
another, but immediately re-form their companies 
when disturbed. Many species of insects have 
the habit of hovering in the air, some in parties 
only and some singly. 


A Waiting TELEPHONE.— Monsieur Dus- 
sand, a French inventor, has combined a phono- 
graph with a telephone in such a manner that a 
message spoken into the telephone is impressed 
upon a wax register at the receiving end, in case 
the person to whom it is addressed happens to 
be absent. The registered ssage can at any 
time be turned into speech tting the phono- 
graph in operation. A similar device has been 
employed in Germany by another inventor, Herr 
Poulsen. 









To CurrrvaTe Netries.—The fact that | 
nettle fibre has of late ‘been found to produce 
the finest tissues obtainable from any vegetable 
source, has led to a project in Germany to intro- 
duce the cultivation of nettles in the Kamerun 
region of Africa. If the experiment is successful, 
the enterprise will be undertaken on a large scale 
in connection with the weaving industries. | 
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804 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. | 
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TO YOUR ORDER 


“ TAILOR- good and healthful ways. Try this one: | | 
MADE Take two cups of warm Cream of Wheat por- { | we have solved the 
FINISH.” ridge; add one cup of milk, stir until smooth; 


add one-half cup of sugar; one beaten egg; one 
table spoon full of butter; one-half cup of raisins; 
flavor to suit. Bake about 20 minutes. 


Ask your grocer to show you the 
really fine gravures which we issue, 
any one of which views of northwest- 
ern scenery you can have with two 
packages of Cream of Wheat. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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At Your Request we will send Free, a sample of this famous powder and a booklet 
containing portraits of eight beautiful women of history, with short descriptive article 
about each, It also contains twenty-eight portraits of beautiful women of to-day. 

THE J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., 
396 Broadway, New York, or St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


MOTHERS SEE their worth 
and the children PEBL it. 
oe 
T is a matter of 
health and com- 
fort with the children, and of cost, wear 
and wash with the mothers. E Z 
Waists are made entirely of knitted 
fabric, even to the straps, so there is 
no drawing on little shoulders or 
straining of garments. Their strength 
is a yielding strength. Buttons don’t 
come off. 
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Worn at all seasons—always keeps 
soft — always one price — sizes 2 to 13 
years, 

oe 


25 Cents of Dry-Goods 
Dealers Everywhere. 
C58 
BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., New York. N.¥., 

Wholesale Agents. 349 Broadway. 
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weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year. payment in advance. 
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seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
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send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do #0. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

usnces.— Remember that the publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to die. 
continue it, as we cannot find your uaine on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our boo! anless this ts done. 
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to renew Eohecriptions, Ee chewals of wubscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts nade payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
01 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














IMAGINARY ILLS. 


T is probably within bounds to 
say that a large proportion, 
if not fully one-half, of the 
troubles which afflict mankind 
are wholly imaginary, or at 
least greatly exaggerated. A 
considerable part Of every 
physician’s practice consists 
in the treatment of minor ail- 
ments, and of diseases which | 
exist only in his patients’ 
imagination. 

If this were all, and the only result of too much 
introspection and notice of supposed symptoms 
were to increase the physiclan’s income, there 
would not be so much to be said against it. But 
unfortunately, imaginary diseases cause a great 
deal of suffering—as much as, if not more than, 
the real troubles of which they are the counterfeits. 

There are few more wretched objects than the 
confirmed hypochondrlac, whose days and nights 
are spent in counting his pulse, looking at his 
tongue, noticing every flutter in his chest or little 
shooting pain in his head, and reading medical | 
books and the circulars of quacks. 1 

Such a man is perhaps more to be pitied than 
the victim of fatal disease ; for while he may live 
longer, his life is so barren of happiness as to be 
scarcely worth the having. 

There is almost no disease which one who makes 
& constant study of every little unusual sensation 
cannot imagine himself to have, but heart-disease 
is perhaps the one oftenest simulated. It is so 
easy to count the pulse and to imagine queer 
sensations in the chest, and the rhythm of the 
heart-beats changes under such slight provoca- 
tion, especially if there Is a little indigestion, that 
nothing is simpler than to imagine oneself the; 
subject of some serious disease of this organ. 

The habit is thus formed of watching one’s 
symptoms; and once formed, it is most difficult to 
overcome, 

The best protection against the acquiring of 
such a habit is education in childhood. Parents 
should never appear solicitous, nor take notice of 
every little ache or pain with which a child runs 
to Its mother. A sharp stitch in the side does not 
always mean pneumonia, nor a stomach-ache 
appendicitis, and children should be taught to 
disregard little discomforts. If a child is given a 
very light supper and put to bed when it com- 
plains, it will soon learn not to exaggerate small 
ills. It 

Real sickness usually makes its presence known | 
Dy unmistakable signs, and there Is slight danger 
that a manly disregard of minor ailments, and a | 
refusal to be frightened by them, will lead to the | 


neglect of any really serious trouble. | 
1 
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DIDN’T LIKE INDIANS. 


The Rev. Egerton R. Young had a dog that was 
afflicted with race prejudice. Although a mais- | 
sionary’s dog, says Mr. Young, in the /’opular! 
Science Monthly, Jack had no love for the Lndians | 
amongst whom his master was living, and when a 
new Indian servant-girl, culled Mary, was installed 
in the kitchen, Jack, who was a fine, big St.) 
Bernard, proceeded to act according to his preju- 
dices rather than according to his training. 

He soon discovered that Mary’s greatest zeal 
was displayed over her kitchen floor. All her 
Spare time was spent in scrubbing it. Here was ' 
his opportunity. He would wait until the floor! 
‘was immaculately clean, and then walk in over it 
with his feet as dirty as tramping in the worst 
places outside could make them. 

At other times he would plunge into the lake, 


| some crumbs of comfort. 





and instead of shaking himself dry on the rocks, | 
which had been his custom hitherto, would reserve | 
that operation for the middle of Mary's spotless ! 
floor. 

Sometimes, when his observant eyes told him 
that Mary was about to begin scrubbing, he would 
deliberately stretch himself in a prominent place | 
on the floor, and doggedly, although without growl- 
ing or biting, resist all efforts to make him move. | 
Once or twice, by some stratagem, such as the ; 
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pretext of ieeding the other dogs outside, she got 
him out, but he soon learned the deceptive nature 
of her efforts, and paid not the slightest attention 
to them. 

On one occasion, when she had him outside, 


, She fastened the door to keep lum out till her 


scrubping was done. Now Jack could manipulate 
that latch when the door was not fastened, and 
furiously did he rattle it on this occasion. Finding 
he could not open the door in the usual way, this 
clever dog went to the wood-pile, and seizing a 
large billet in his mouth, brought it for use as a 
battering-ram. So hard did he pound that Mary 
feared the panel would give way, and in despera- 
tion opened the door. 

Thereupon Jack proudly marched into the 


walked sedately to the wood-box and deposited 
his burden therein, and then coolly stretched 
himself out on the floor where he would be the 
biggest nuisance. 

This proved too much for Mary. She went Into 
the study, and in her native Cree language vigor- 
ously described Jack's tricks, ending with the 
declaration that she was sure the spirit of evil 
was in the dog. 

While not fully accepting the last statement, her 
master thought it time to interfere, and deter- 
mined to make use of the dog’s love for the four- 
year-old boy of the house to cure him of his ill 
behavior. 

“Eddie, go and tell that naughty Jack he must 
stop teasing Mary.” said Mr. Young. “Tell him 
his place ts not in the kitchen, and he must keep 
out of it.” 

The little fellow trotted off to the kitchen, and 
seizing the big dog by one of his ears, promptly 
scolded him for molesting Mary, ending with, 


: “Get up and come with me, you naughty dog!” 


Jack obeyed, as he always obeyed Eddie, and 
was led into the study, to the great wolfskin mat 
on which he generally slept. 

“Now, Jack, you keep out of the kitchen!” com- 
manded the child; and to a remarkable extent the 
order was obeyed. Jack did not like Indians, 
but he did like Eddie, and race prejudice had to 
succumb to his love for a little child. 


AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Yokohama and the neighboring Tokyo are said 
tw have about fifty earthquake shocks a year. 
Most of them are insignificant, but now and then 
comes one of a different sort. In 1891 the Japan 
Mail described the experience of a man who had 
witnessed the terrible earthquake at Gifu. 


He had just finished dressing when the first 
shock came. He crawled and dragged himself 
out of the house, for to walk was all but impossible. | 
The next moment, so highly strung were his nerves, | 
he burst into laughter at seeing the remarkable 
way in which a pi was moving down the garden | 
path, stepping high in the air, as it seemed. 

Then, looking over his shoulder, he saw a 
and ancient temple, which he had been admiring , 
the previous day, leap into the alr and fall in 
dreadful ruin. 

Looking again to his front, he saw the whole 
town in An instant swept away before his eyes, 
and out of the great cloud of dust came a scream- 
ing, gesticulating, wildly frantic crowd of men, 
women and children, rushing hither and thither, 
they knew not where, for refuge from the great | 
destruction which had come upon them, | 


eat 


ODD USE FOR A BALLOON. 


Everybody knows that the dust and grime of a 
city put it at a disadvantage as a place in which 
to do laundry work. The clear air of the country | 
is missing, and the drying linen cannot be satis- 
factorily bleached. 


It is reported that an enterprising Parisian 


laundry company has solved the problem of 
bleac! ig linen in the city as effectually as it can 
be done in the country. It has hit on the idea of 
bleaching linen by balloon. 


A few hundred feet above the earth the atmos- 
phere is nearly as pure over the city as in the 
open country, and it is in this higher region that 

he linen is dried by the aid of a captive balloon. 

The linen is attached to bamboo frames and 
sent up, a considerable quantity being taken at 
each ascent. There are about six ascents in a! 
day. Anextra charge of from five to fifty centimes, | 
or from one to ten cents, is charged for each article. | 


HE MISSED IT. 
Even a painful disease may afford its possessor 





Mr. B., after having been afflicted for ten or | 
twelve years with chronic rheumatism, was per- 
suaded to try the medicinal baths at a famous 
health resort, and as the result of two months’ 
treatment, he came home cured. ' 

“Your husband looks like a new man,” sald a 


‘ neighbor, conversing with Mrs. B. about it after- | 


ward. ‘He must be one of the happlest of human 
beings, after all his years of suffering.” i 

“Well, I don’t know,” she replied. 
kind o’ glum and unhappy. 
to talk about now.” 


“He scems 
e hasn't anything | 


TWO FUNERALS. 


“Is the Rev. Mr. Brown at home?” asked a 
stranger, confronted by a smiling Irish maid at | 
the parsonage door. 


“No, sorr, he is attinding a widding,” answered 
the maid. 

“Can you tell me when I shall be likely to find 
him?” asked the caller. 

“Well, sorr,” was the smiling reply, “I don’t 
know just whin he’ll be back, for he has another 
funeral to attind afther, and the both will delay 
him some time, sorr!”” 


VERY SULTRY. 


The elder Dumas knows how to say one thing 
while seeming to say another. t 


Arriving one hot day at his son’s house, he 
dropped into a chair in the tiny garden, in’ the 
hope of catching a little breeze. “But none came. 

“Alexandre! Alexandre!” he called to his son 
in the house. “Open the windows, I beseech you, | 
and let a little air into the garden!” 
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much embarrass: 
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“HEAR IT SNAP” 


THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER, 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes, 


APRIL 12, 1900, 


Only the ae 


‘Hear It Snap”’ kind is sure to HOLD. 


If your dealer hasn't the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2ct. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation; or send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER C0., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 
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men OYNeill’s 


DRY GOODS, 
MEN’S 









FURNISHING GOODS, FINE FURNITURE, SEWING 
MACHINES, BIC CAMERAS, BOOKS, 
GROCERIES, ETC., ETC. 





A Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
of the New Spring Goods Free to 


Out-of-Towners. % 2 # #8 & 





E 


Retailers. 





FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS, COSTUMES, FINE MILLINERY, 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS, HOUSE 





VERY Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a 
handsome catalogue, which describes and illustrates the newest fash- 
ions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. 


It is 


a very useful book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, 
for it places the reader in touch with the greatest fashion centre in America, 
and enables him or her to buy the newest merchandise in the market at the 


regular New York prices, which means at times a great saving. 


Our Spring Edition Now Ready. 


IF YOU WANT A COPY SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AS SOON 


AS YOU READ THIS, FOR THE EDITION IS LIMITED AND 
WILL GO QUICKLY. Mention this paper. 


a 


H. O'Neill & Co., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Ist Street, New York. 
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TO THE BEST 
BICYCLE AS IS 


A MAN 
BEVEL GEAR 


CO [ UM B | A CHAINLESS BICYCLES, 


Are Built upon Lines which Contribute to 
the Graceful Appearance of the Rider 


75, 60 


THE COLUMBIA LOOP FRAME is original with us, and has the endorsement of being 


widely copied by other makers, 
as much care and thought t 
jons. Select a bicycle whi 
hainless 
is nothing to entangle 


To-day wo! 
their gown is in keeping with this ides. 


Bicycles for wome 





depriving 

COLUMBIA COA: 
the woman rider t 
long distan 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Pennant 
Chain Wheels,-$50, $35, $30, $25. 





applicable to both Chain 
of coasting without f 





r of accident. 








icycles of former y almost 





y make, at reasonable prices. 


AMERICAN 


BICYCLE 


COMPANY 


sir cycling costumes as they give to 


sure advantages which are at once 
to interfere with the quickest possi- 
of frame has been secured without 


Jess and Chain models, enables 


It reduces the 
or strain the running parts of the machine. 


rmer dealer, or by mail for 2c. stamp each. 
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PHOTO COPYRIGHTED, 1900, BY H. H. KITSON, BCULTTOR. 


“The Minuteman” at Lex’ngton. 
To be Dedicated April 19, 1900. 








New England and Other Matters. 


“The Minuteman.'"'—French’s noble 
statue at Concord, Massachusetts, is known to 
many New Englanders. To-day, April 19th, 
in the adjoining town of Lexington, another 
“Minuteman’’ will be unveiled. Our cover-page 
illustration gives a fair idea of the simplicity 
and dignity of this work, which was wrought by 
Mr. Henry HH. Kitson, the Boston sculptor, and 
presented to the town of Lexington by Mr. 
Francis Brown Hayes. Lexington Green is of 
course the home of it. The figure of the Minute- 
man, eight and one-half feet high, is set with 
symbolic fitness upon a base of boulders, so that 
the whole structure is twenty feet in height. 
This base is useful as well as beautiful, since it: 
admits of a drinking-fountain; yet it will be, 
seen that these prosaic details are so skilfully , 
treated that they rather assist than mar the 
general effect. 





Some wonderful stories, highly compli- 
mentary to the intelligence of the brute creation, 
are sent to Our Dumb Animals. For instance, 
one anecdote that drifted in not long ago told of a 
horse which was fond of beefsteak. While going | 
along the street one day this horse scented a' 
family dinner, whereupon he broke out of the 
shafts, walked up two flights of stairs, drove out | 
the family and ate the steak. All this is said to | 
have happened in New England. And yet there | 
are people who maintain that Hawthorne was | 
our only great master of the art of fiction! 


A life on the ocean wave is something 
to sing songs about, provided one can do it on 
a steam-yacht in June weather. It seems less 
romantic in winter, when one is staggering up | 
and down the New England coast at the mercy | 
of the hurricane. We are reminded of the expe- | 
rience of the schooner William P. Huod which | 
left Baltimore for Boston February 6th, and was | 
helped into port by Cape Cod lifesavers March | 
10th, thus completing in thirty-two days a voyage | 
that under favoring conditions would take only a 
week. Wet, cold, hungry, sleepless, bruised by 
the sweeping seas, these men spent a month that 
it is not pleasant even to think about. The only 
tolerable element in the situation is the fact that 
theirs was a stanch craft, and at last they got 
home. 





Daniel Webster used to live in Marshfield, | 
Massachusetts, and a recent occurrence proves | 
that the town did not lose the last of her states- | 
men when “the godlike Daniel’’ departed. It’ 
appears that the temperance people got careless 
at the March meeting, and it was voted, by a 
small majority, to license the sale of liquor. 
Thereupon the no-license forces promptly rallied, 
and it was also voted that five thousand dollars | 
be raised and appropriated, to be expended in 
maintaining order ; that only five hundred dollars | 
be taken from the town funds, the other forty- | 
five hundred dollars to be taken from the sum 
realized by the sale of liquor licenses; and that | 
the price of each license be one million dollars! 
We do not learn that any saloon-keeper has 
arranged to locate in Marshfield—yet. 

The game preserve at Washington, Mas- 
sachusetts, wherein Mr. William C. Whitney 
treasures buffalo and other strange cattle, was 
mentioned in this column some weeks ago. By 
way of supplement we note that Mr. Whitney 
has just presented to the New York Zodlogical 
Society two buffalo bulls named respectively 
“McKinley” and ‘‘Cleveland.” M{cKinley came 
from the Massachusetts place; Cleveland, since 
last July, has had a half-acre pen all to himself, 
on the Austin Corbin estate at Blue Mountain 
Park, New Hampshire. The melancholy truth | 
is that Cleveland hasa bad temper. Seven years 
ago, when he was ten years old, he killed a bull 
named ‘‘Stevenson,’”’ by the summary process of 
jamming him through a stone wall. Last winter - 
he tossed another bull overa fence. A little later 
he disembowelled a horse, whose rider barely 
escaped the same fate. Therefore Cleveland will 
be kept in solitary confinement until he dies or | 
reforms. 

It tends to provoke derision to speak of such 
an imprisoned beast as a “tame” buffalo, but he 
is probably not much wilder than any other 
buffaloes that now survive. Noone disputes that 
the prairie-roving type of buffalo has succumbed 
to the pressure of advancing civilization. There 
is a woman in Hartford who cannot readily 
sympathize with persons who mourn that fact. 
She owns ten thousand pairs of buffalo horns. 
It appears that about twenty years ago a brother 
of hers was engaged in purchasing rights of way 
for the Great Northern Railroad. Buffalo bones 
were then being shipped East by car-loads, to be 
ground into fertilizer; and this wise Yankee, 
reulizing that the horns would some day be rare, 
bought all he could get, and laid them away. 
Recently he gave them to his sister, the Hartford 
woman. She has a substantial monopoly of a 
highly salable article, and jewellers do not disdain 
to ornament and retail her beautiful wares. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Ny: 
“Companion” Readers fi 


have been for years generous pat- 
rons of our store, and the fact that 
they come back again and again 


for more goods assures us that 


the prices have been fair and the 
goods satisfactory. 


We Want Your Trade 


again this year —1900—and shall 
try to offer you better values, if 
possible, than ever before. We've 
a story to tell you about 


ARPET 


that will interest you. Not about 
new makes, new mills, new brands. 
Not that. We shall sell you the 
same old reliables that we have 
handled for years. Our story for 
Igco is woven into new patterns, 
new figures, new combinations of 
colors, wonderful effects in the 
blending of tints that make the 
opening of each new piece a new 
surprise. You can form no idea 
of what they are like till you see 
them, so we ask: 


Will You Please Call? # 


Last year our business in rugs was 
the greatest in our history, but 
this year will be greater. Every 
housewife likes to “ change things 
about” and alter the appearance of 
her rooms. Nothing helps in doing 
this more than 


RUGS. 


Change the setting of the furniture a 
little, throw a rug here, another one there, 
put a bright spot in that dark corner, and 
« the whole aspect of the room is changed 
completely. Our stocks of 


* . : 

Turkish, Indian, Persian 
rugs were never so complete. We have 
also a fine selection of the old stand-b 
Smyrnas, and (unknown to many people 
we are the exclusive handlers of 


SAXONY RUGS { 


in Boston. 





CHINA MATTING is growing in favor, 
and we have lots of it. It’s a cheap, 
sanitary floor-covering, and gives a@ 
chamber a cool, light, dainty appearance. 

This is all we can take space to tell you 
here—we'll tell you the rest when you | 
ny] 


j Joel Goldthwait & Co., ii 


169 Washington St., Boston. Vy 


Near Cornhill and Adams &q. Subway Station. v1] 
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LABASTINE is the original and 

only durable wall coating, en- 
tirely different from all kalso- 
mines. Ready for use in white 
or fourteen beautiful tints by 
adding cold water. 
ADIES naturally prefer ALA- 
BASTINE for walls and ceil- 
ings, because it is pure, clean, 
durable. Put up in dry pow- 
dered form, in five-pound pack- 
ages, with full directions. 


LL kalsomines are cheap, tent 
porary preparations made from 
whiting, chalks, clays, etc., and 
stuck on walls with’ decaying 
animal glue. ALABASTINE is 
not a kalsomine. 


is either not posted or is trying 
to deceive you. 


ND IN OFFERING something 
he has bought cheap and tries 
to sell on ALABASTINE'S de 
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mands, he may not realize the 
damage you wiil suffer by a 
kalsomine on your walls. 


ENSIBLE dealers will not buy 
a lawsuit. Dealers risk one by 
selling, and consumers by using, 
infringement. Alabastine Co. 
own right to make wall coating 
to mix with cold water. ‘i 


HE INTERIOR WALLS of every 
church and school should be 
coated only with pure, durable 
ALABASTINE. It safeguards 
health. Hundreds of tons‘ used 
yearly for this work. - 


N BUYING ALABASTINE cus- 
tomers should avoid getting 
cheap kalsomines under differ- 
ent names. Insist on having | 
our goods in packages and | 
properly labelled. 


UISANCE of wall paper is obvi- 
ated by ALABASTINE. It can 
be used on plastered walls, wood 
ceilings, brick or canvas. A 
child can brush it on. It does 


EWARE of the dealer who says 
he can sell yu the ‘same 
thing’ as ALABASTINE or 
“something just as good.” He 


not rub or scale off. 


STABLISHED in favor. Shun 
allimitations. Ask paint dealer 
or druggist for tint card. Write 
us for interesting booklet, free. 
ALABASTINE CO., 
Rapids, Mich. 


Grand 


COMPANION. 
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: I wish I hada 
at Nervease Powder. 


» 
Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 2sc. 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, roc. 

» 


“1 would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years.” 8. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 
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New Arnold : 
Rubber Heels g 
3 
g 
8 


g 
3 
Are whole heels, 


not mere lifts, 
and have no large nail-holes to 
bring the dirt into the house, and 
will outwear any other heel. 
ORDER OF YOUR DEALER. 


We send a pair by mail to any address for 35c. 


5 Rooms 
7 Rooms 


9 Rooms 


PIPING, 
REGISTER: 






Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
it, then 
a new 
‘ON e ranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 





Write for Catalogue. 


APRIL 19, 1900. 


“Cook in Comfort.” 














PRIMUS STOVES. 


| The quickest, hottest, most easily governed 
and convenient cooking fire ever devised. 
The stove illustrated is 8% inches high and 834 
inches wide. It will boil a gallon of cold water 
jin 12 minutes and do a six-pound roast to a 
turn in one hour. With an oven it is perfect 
| for baking. It costs only $3.75, and pays for 
| itself in three months in fuel saved, to say noth- 
| ing of its wonderful convenience and comfort. 

| It burns vaporized kerosene, and is safer than 
|any coal or wood stove. Fuel costs one cent 
for two hours. No odor or smoke. 


FREE.— We want to send every housekeeper a book- 
let about our complete line of Primus Blue Flame 
Stoves and Ranges, for kitchens, camps, yachts. 


THE PRIMUS CO., Dept. B, 197 Fulton St., N.Y. 


GLOBE GASLIGHT CO., 77 Union Street, Boston, 
New England Agents. 


A GORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line 





Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores at Sides. 
resco is not kept by deal 
me, poat paid, foF--- c= “= $1.00 
Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium Length. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
JACKSON, MICH. 








BOSTON 
CHOCOLATES 


MADE BY 


RR 


Wirth Baher 


545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE 4 X 


ed cote. de 


THE RANGE MAKES THE COOKING; MAGEE MAKES 


No other range so 
good as the MAGEE 


Because none other made like 
it. Embodies all the most 
Practical, most advanced 
cooking ideas to date. It 
makes hard cooking seem 
easy, and easy cooking 
seem easier. It cooks accord= 
ing to the most developed 
cooking laws. That's all. The 
Magee saves labor, saves fuel, 
saves time and promotes good 
temper. Sold by leading 
dealers. 


AGEE FURNACE C9, 
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MAKERS OF THE 


/MAGEE HEATERS © RANGES 
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Boston, 
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In Four Chapters.— Chapter One. 


HE incidents and particulars of this 
T story of school life in the far north 

were related at Seattle by Mr. V. C. 
Gambell, who with his young wife taught 
the Eskimo school at St. Lawrence Island 
for three years. Their fate was a melan- 
choly one. After a visit to their home 
during the winter and spring of 1898, they 
started to return to their school, and sailed 
from Seattle on the schooner Jane Grey. 
Off Cape Flattery a heavy gale was encoun- 
tered, during which the schooner sprung 
a leak, and sank within a few minutes. 
Thirty-two of the passengers, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Gambell, perished. The Eskimo 
pupils of these brave teachers looked in 
vain for them to reappear, and at the time 
of writing no one has been found to take 
their place. But while they were in Alaska, 
they had many strange and dangerous ex- 
periences. Mr. Gambell’s narrative was 
substantially as follows. 

Upon St. Lawrence Island in the Bering 
Sea stands the schoolhouse which, of all 
those over which the American flag flies, 
is farthest west. There is a school at Point 
Barrow, in the Arctic Ocean, which is 
farther north, but the one on St. Lawrence 
Island is the farthest over toward Siberia, 
to the northwest. 

St. Lawrence Island lies almost within 
the Arctic Circle, at the southerly entrance 
to Bering Straits. Nothing larger than 
tundra grass, lichens and a few low willows 
grows on its bleak, copper-colored hills and 
frozen marshes. Formerly, there were 
three Eskimo villages, but in 1888-9, many 
of the natives died of starvation. It is said 
that they had sold all they possessed to 
smugglers in exchange for liquor. Now 
there is one village of three hundred and 
fifty souls, at the western end of the island. 
The people live almost wholly by hunting 
the walrus. - 

The lumber for the first schoolhouse was 
shipped from San Francisco, in 1891; and 
a strong, plain structure, 
forty feet in length by 


by the carpenters of the 


the outskirts of the native 

village, at a cost of 

. exactly one thousand 
yi))\ dollars. 

ad, Li Mrs. Gambell and 

a I were carried to the 

“OF island by the United 

States revenue steam- 

er Bear, and landed 

September 15, 1894. 

By way of introduc- 

ing us, Captain Healy announced to the people 

through an interpreter that we were two white 





teachers who would live at the schoolhouse | 


and teach the children to “make book-talk.” 
He added a warning that they must treat us 
well. 

Nevertheless, we were not without mis- 
giving when set ashore among these strange- 
looking people, and reflected that after the 
Bear left we would be alone with them for a 
year, cut off from all communication with the 
outside world, and entirely at their mercy. 
What might not happen to us in that time? 
My wife cried a little for loneliness as the Bear 
steamed away. 

A year’s supply of flour, meat, hard biscuit 
and canned goods had been landed for us and 
put in the schoolhouse, one-half of which was 
partitioned off as our private room. Coal, too, 


had been landed for our fuel, as there is no; 


wood on the island except driftwood, probably 
from the Anadir and the Yukon River. 

On first landing, we knew hardly a word of 
the native language, a very difficult one. I 
wish the Eskimos had been equally ignorant! 
As we stepped ashore, they greeted us with 
boisterous laughter. They stood with their 
hands on their hips, literally shaking with what 
Seemed merriment, and ejaculating a chorus of 




























‘“TUMMASOK NEARLY PUT OUT THE BLAZE BY WHACKING AWAY AT THE BEAR'S FACE WITH THE POKER.” 


twenty in width, was built! yeh-yeh-yehs! Their greasy, flat faces, pug. learn the native names of things. 
noses and broad mouths added to the appear- | dialect of these Mahlemiuts differs somewhat are the old ones coming for? Are they going 
ship that brought it, on | ance of hilarity. The native garb made their ' from that of other Eskimos in Alaska, what I | to kill us?” 


thick-set figures seem still more squat; and 
most of the men might have been taken for fat 


heads rudely shaven. If their laughter was 
disconcerting, what shall I call their language? 
Their few English words, picked up from 


oaths, and still more revolting expressions. As 
they crowded forward, laughing, they poured 
forth a torrent of this awful language. 


| that all this was only their way of making us 


we were, and with what haste I conducted my 
wife to the school building. 
Hardly had we shut the door before about 


they barked and howled for hours. At length 
I made a large whip with a 
stick and a piece of rope, and 
at last drove them yelping 
away. 

But the dogs were nothing 
to the shamans, or sorcerers. 
That night three of them 
kindled a ring of fires on the 
beach, and held a sGance. As 
I walked past the place and 
saw the “doctors” lying on the 
ground within the ring, muttering incantations, 
a hunter, named Koogak, came after me and 
good-naturedly warned me, by signs, not to 
look at the fire lest the ‘‘spirits’’ should enter 
my body. As we had been warned that the 
shamans are always jealous of white teachers, 
we were somewhat afraid of them, and alto- 
gether it was a “blue’’ night for us. 

The next day we arranged our small supply 








| forty wolfish dogs came about the house, where | 





spring of water at a distance, and after- 
ward dug a kind of well. Ice had already 
begun to form at night. I calked the 
walls of the house, banked it, and made 
ready generally for the long, terrible 
winter. 

After this, for six weeks, we, the 
teachers, were obliged to be pupils and 


As the 


had previously learned helped me but little. 
The people of this island—who are all one 


here for many generations—were now leaving 


| their summer tents and moving into their igloos, 


or winter houses, which are largely under- 


whalemen and smugglers, were mostly terrible | ground, and are entered through a short tunnel. 


These habitations were much warmer than the 


| schoolhouse. 
Of | 
course they did not in the least comprehend | took my wife “to call,” was that of Koogak, 
what it signified to us, and later we learned | the hunter, who lived near us and had five 


The first of these winter houses to which I 


children. Ife had come voluntarily to help me 


welcome. But you can imagine how shocked | in banking my house and putting up the 
| school-bell, and we had become well acquainted. 


After creeping through the entranceway, which 
was no more than four feet high, we found 
ourselves in a circular space, which had low 
bunks about the greater part of it, and in the 
centre of which a large oil lamp 
was burning. 

Koogak’s wife had just brought 


feeding two little girls — quaint, 


sight of me, hid behind some skins 
hung up around the walls, A 
‘boy whom they called Moosu ( Bubby ) rushed 
forward and shook hands with Mrs. Gambell, 
somewhat to her astonishment. Te had 
learned that shaking hands is the American 
mode of greeting, and wished to be polite. 


|! The mother laughed much and repeated over | 


and over again her few English words. Soon 
| another boy came in whose name his father told 
us was Heezy-Cry. Fora long time we could 








in from their outer storehouse a! 
piece of fat, raw walrus flesh, as 
large as a ham, from which she | 
was cutting small chunks and, 


chunky infants, who, on catching | 


obliged to cook for ourselves. I found a| was much shocked on learning that Heezy-Cry 


was their pronunciation of the name of the 
Saviour. I mention this to show that they 
attached as little meaning to sacred words as 
to oaths. 


; Another near neighbor was Neewak. He 


lived in a large house with two shamans, 
called Toolluk and Aabwook, and had no other 
family. These “medicine-men” claimed that 
they had, two months before, saved Nee- 
wak'slife. According to the code prevailing 
there his life was therefore theirs, and he 
must work to support them. It was as ifa 
family physician, after curing a patient of 
fever, should come to his house to board for 
the rest of his life. If the patient refused 
to settle, the “doctor” would bewitch him, 
“steal his heart” and fill him with evil 
spirits. The shamans are all great rascals, 
and like some other rascals in other coun- 
tries, they contrive to live on the fat of the 
land. 
Calling on our Mahlemiut neighbors 
would have been more agreeable if the 
odors inside their igloos had been less terri- 
ble; my wife could endure them for but a 
short time, and had little relish for her 
supper after a visit to one of them. 
It was not until the first of November, 
when the days had grown very short, that 
we felt sure we knew words enough to open 
school and begin teaching. I told Koogak 
that we would “make books talk” the next 
day at the schoolhouse, and that all the 
children must come when I rang the bell. 
He at once went as my messenger to all the 
houses in the neighborhood 
and spread the news. 

My wife was 80 much ex- 
cited the next morning that 
she could hardly prepare our 
breakfast. At ten I began 
ringing the bell, and with 
the first stroke we heard a 
mighty confused shouting. 
All were coming on the run 
—not only the children, 
but their parents, men and 
women, old and young, the 
women bringing their babies 
in their hoods, and all hurry- 
ing, as if to secure choice 
seats! Every one was shout- 
ing with laughter. Never 
before did teachers see such 
a race to reach the school- 
house, At least twenty dogs, 
each one barking madly, 
were coming, too. 

Mrs. Gambell turned pale. 
| “What do they mean ?” she exclaimed. “What 


‘si 


' “Don’t you hear them laugh ?” I said. 
| “They would laugh at anything,” she re- 


friars, since nearly all had the crowns of their | large family, much related, which has lived | plied. 


I opened the outside door of the schoolroom, 
‘and in they all came, over two hundred of 
| them, pell-mell, and six or seven dogs besides. 

As the schoolroom was only twenty-five feet 
| long by twenty feet wide, they packed it as full 

as a sardine-box. We could hardly stir inside. 
| For a while I did not know what todo. The 
| noise and the odors were unspeakable; and 
worst of all, men, women and boys were repeat- 
ing all their store of shocking English words, 
by way of showing their knowledge. Imagine, 
if you can, the scene inside that room! I do not 
believe that any two teachers ever before had 
such a gathering of pupils. 

“Oh, what shall we do?”” my wife said to 
me, almost crying. ‘What shall we do with 
them ?”” 

“Oh, we shall manage all right,’ I replied. 
“But we must get rid of the dogs.” For 
these curs were barking and snapping at each 
other. 

I then spoke to Koogak, and told him that it 
was necessary that the room should be quiet, 
| that the dogs must be put out, and that the 
people must all sit down. Koogak instantly 
bawled out the orders; and the next moment 
those dogs went out, heels over head. Some 
were kicked out, some were flung out bodily 
over the heads of the throng. 

Then the people, still laughing, began to sit 
down. Some sat on the school seats, some on 
‘the tops of the desks, some on the floor and 
some on each other. Mrs. Gambell and myself 
were crowded close against the blackboard 
and remained standing. One old shaman was 
almost touching me with his greasy head; and 


of furniture. Having no servant, we were | not guess what name was meant, and my wife|a woman with a fat baby peeping over her 
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shoulders was so nearly under my feet that Ij 


dared not step. 

But it was the best-tempered crowd I ever 
faced. Their broad smiles were something never 
to be forgotten. Koogak had bidden them all 
hold their tongues, and they were trying hard to 
keep still, but looked ready to burst into a roar. 
Numbers of babies were gurgling and chuckling. 

1 felt we must do something to catch their 
attention, so I asked Mrs. Gambell, who is clever 


at sketching, to take a piece of chalk and draw a- 
walrus on the blackboard behind us. She did so: 


in some trepidation, but so well that before she 
had added the tail-flippers I saw a gleam of 
recognition in the faces around us. 

When I pointed and asked, “What is that?” 
there was a shout of ‘“Aabwook!” and they 
all—men, women and children—kept repeating 
the word until Koogak had to tell them to hold 
their tongues. 

When silence prevailed again, I said, “‘ Yes, 
aabwook;” and Mrs. Gambell then printed that 
word in English letters. 

I then said, ‘Aabwook, English Walrus ;” 


and Mrs. Gambell then printed that word beside ' 


the first. I then pronounced it three or four times 
and singling out first one, then another, beginning 
with Koogak, bade each repeat it after me. 
They did so with great gusto, but their Eskimo 
tongues made a bad job of walrus—it was volvus 
and olvus and wolwus and I know not what 
else. I kept them at the word, however, particu- 
larly the boys, till each one could pronounce it 
passably well. This was not accomplished with- 
out prodigious contortions of their thick lips. 

Then I had Moosu stand on a box at the board 
and print the words, which, with Mrs. Gambell 
showing him how and guiding his fingers some- 
what, he did pretty well. To see Moosu print 
“book-talk”’ pleased them all very much; they 
seemed to think he was on the highroad to eru- 
dition, and even the old shaman grinned fright- 
fully. All sat breathlessly watching the printing, 
but when Mrs. Gambell rubbed it out they laughed 
uproariously. To see the words disappear was to 
them very funny. 

After walrus we took up, in the same way, 
oomiak, meaning boat; pussy, meaning seal; 
parku, meaning coat, and ten other words. That 
was the first day’s lesson, and gave us two hours 
of the hardest work. At the end of that time the 
state of the small room, packed so full of these 
uncleanly people, was such that an intermission 
was highly desirable. 

We had but one session that day, but that was 
enough to rob my wife of all appetite for dinner. 
But in undertaking to teach and civilize barba- 
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others. We found the bear’s tracks several 
times, but soon lost them again among the ice 
hummocks to which the animal had retired. 

We went for a while into Shuglawina’s house, 
to warm ourselves and to turn out the dogs, after 


more hunting among the hummocks, We found 
| no bear, however, for the best of reasons. The 
bear was now at the other end of the village, and 
my wife was having all the “sport’’ at the school- 
house. 

The storm was so severe that only five of the 
girls had come at three o’clock. The lamp was 
set on the teacher’s desk, and Mrs. Gambell had 
the girls about her there. Suddenly they heard 
a kind of scratching noise, and a glass pane of 
| the window at the other end of the schoolroom 
| was broken inward, and the pieces rattled on the 
floor. They looked up and saw the nose of some 
large creature there, sticking in at the hole. 

Mrs. Gambell declares she did not scream, but 
undoubtedly she, as well as the little girls, was 
much startled. T-wo of her pupils hid themselves 
under the desk, but Tummasok, a girl between 
| thirteen and fourteen years old, seized the iron 
| Tod with which we poked the coal fire and ran 
resolutely forward to repulse the beast. But 
before she could reach the window the bear with- 
drew its nose, and immediately afterward they 
heard it on the other side of the house, trying to 
dig under the sill, near where our provisions 
were stored. Mrs. Gambell locked the door and 
then listened. 

The beast, not succeeding in digging under the 
house, ran several times around the schoolhouse, 
probably in quest of food. Soon it returned to 
| the window and again thrust its nose in at the 
hole till the sharp edges of the glass cut it—as we 
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office, crossed the 
road and entered 
the colle d by 
the simple expe 
dient of placing one 








‘ which we again went forth and spent an hour or | 


and broke a second pane. Mrs. Gambell, ventur- 
ing forward also, pulled down the curtain. 

The bear again ran around the house and 
began digging near the door. Their greatest 
fear, however, was lest the animal should burst 
through the window. 

Bethinking herself that wild animals are said 
| to be afraid of fire, my wife took the lamp in one 
| hand and an old newspaper in the other, and 
approaching the window, posted herself there to 
await the bear’s return. 

She did not have long to wait; the bear soon 
came back to snuff at the broken glass. There- 
upon my wife set fire to the paper, threw the 
curtain up, and let the paper fame up 
in front of the glass. Although Tum- 
|masok nearly put out the blaze by 
| whacking away at the bear’s face 
| with the poker, it probably discon- 
| certed the creature and drove him off. 
; At any rate, when I returned, fifteen 
| or twenty minutes later, and tried to 
open the door, there was no bear 
| about. 

My wife and her pupils heard me 
trying to get in, and Tummasok, 
thinking that I was the bear returning, 
whacked hard with the poker upon 
the inside of the door to scare it away. 
When I spoke, they cried out for joy, 
;and made haste to let me in. About an hour 

later Neewak shot a polar bear, as large a8 a cow, 
near his house. The two shamans had heard it 
digging into their cache of meat just outside the 
door. The animal had three or four little cuts in 
its nose, in which were‘a bit or two of broken 
glass. It was the same one which had frightened 
my wife. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


YARCLAY S BONFIRE 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


and sometimes, es burned and 






when the bonfi 

the students cheered and sang, he acknowledged 
a wish, lying deep down in his heart, that he, 
ble to derive pleasurable emotions 


Barclay, in short, loved 











too, might be 






from such celebrations. 


Xenophanes and Xenophon; and next to them, 
checkers. 

| Before he went to bed that night he answered 
‘the Yale man’s letter; endorsed the project 
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yards away, we were joined by fourteen or fifteen | discovered afterward. Tummasok struck at it | glasses thoughtfully and frowned at the green 


lamp-shade. Plainly something was wrong; but 
what? He pondered deeply for several minutes, 
Then his brow cleared, and he settled his “‘specs” 
over his lean nose again; he had found the 
trouble. 
“The victory,’”’ said Barclay, soberly, to the 
lamp-shade, ‘‘demands a celebration!” 
| The more he thought of it the more evident it 
appeared that the day’s triumph over the Yale 
Checkers Club deserved some sort of a public 
jubilee. He might, considered 
Barclay, put his head out of 
the window and cheer. But 
he wasn’t sure that he knew 







“(| THINK WE WILL LET THE MATTER DROP.”’ 


‘how. Or he might shoot off a revolver—if he had 
one. Or he might start a bonfire—ah, that was 
it; a bonfire! The idea appealed strongly to 

him; and he remembered that as a boy on a 
New Hampshire farm, bontires had ever moved 
him strangely. 

He arose and thrust his feet into a pair of 

| immense overshoes, tied a muffler about his long 
| neck, donned his worn ulster, turned down the 
| lamp, and passed out of the room. Yes, he 
would celebrate with a bonfire. A victory over 
Yale at checkers was quite as important in 
Barclay’s estimation as a triumph over the blue- 
stockinged football warriors. 

Fifteen minutes later a window at the upper 
end of the college yard was slammed open, and a 
voice bawled into the frosty night: 

“Heads out! All heads out !”” 

Then up and down the quadrangle, casements 
were raised and broad beams of light glowed out 
into the gloom, while dozens of other vuices 
passed on the slogan: 

| ‘Heads out, fellows! Heads out!” 

“What’s up?” cried a thin voice from an 
upper window of Thayer. 

“Bonfire in front of University!’ was the 


Tous people, one must not be squeamish. It isno| hand on the fence and vaulting over upon the | voluminously; pledged immediate codperation, answer. 


holiday task. If one is not sustained by a high | forbidden grass. Cobb hada Latin book under|and remained fraternally his, Simonides P. | 


purpose he will soon be very homesick. 

On the next day not quite so many came, and 
we began to get to work in a more orderly 
manner. We did not wish to have the elder 
people come to school—such is not the intent of 
the government. I thought that this matter 
would regulate itself. I felt sure that the old 
people would soon go about the ordinary business 
of their lives, and so, indeed, it happened. But 
the young folk continued to come with consider- 
able regularity. 


At first hardly any of the girls came. The/| 


little Eskimo girls of St. Lawrence Island are 


the most timid, bashful creatures that can be | 


imagined ; they skulk and hide like hares. And 


by the way, there is little in the native dress to: 


distinguish boys from girls, and for a while we 
could hardly tell them apart. Soon my wife 
inquired into the non-attendance of the girls, and 
learned that they were afraid, both of me and of 
the larger boys. 

At last she persuaded Mrs. Koogak to bring 
her two little daughters to the schoolhouse one 
afternoon, after the usual pupils had been dis- 
missed, and then set to work in kindergarten 
ways to interest and reassure the chubby tots. 


Others were afterward brought, and in the course | 


of a week Mrs. Gambell had collected seventeen 


girls for a kind of evening school, beginning at | 


three o’clock every afternoon. 

The sun now rose a little before ten o’clock in 
the morning, and set before two in the afternoon. 
When the weather was cloudy we had to keepa 
lamp constantly burning. Even on fair days it 
was dark at three o’clock in the afternoon. On 
the afternoon of December fifth, an adventure 
befell Mrs. Gambell and her class of girls. 

A thick poorya, or snow-storm, had whirled 
down upon us the day before from the north; a 


foot of snow had fallen, and great drifts nearly | 


buried the village and blocked up the windows 
of the schoolhouse. Ice-floes, packing against 
the coast, pressed great masses ashore in hum- 
mocks twenty or thirty feet in height. 
entire sea, across to Siberia, was covered with 
fee. 

Most of the buys came early to school despite 
the storm, and in the afternoon two of the 
Eskimo women wallowed through the drifts to 
bring their little girls. I dismissed the boys for 


The! 


| one arm—for even if one labors ona college paper 
to mold undergraduate opinion, he is not exempt 


Barclay. 
I have no intention of specifying in detail the 


“Bonfire in the yard! 
the ery. 
“Everybody get wood!” shouted a voice frum 


All heads out!’ sped 


from a certain amount of class attendance—and | steps which resulted in the formation of the} Weld. 


carried an open letter in his hand. His round, 


Intercollegiate Checkers Association. Barclay 


“Everybody get wood!’ shouted half a hun- 


good-natured face wore a broad grin; and when-! and Larkin wrote to each other at least every dred other voices. 


ever he looked at the 
_letter the grin in- 
creased. 

He entered the first 
entrance to Gray's 
Hall, bounded up two 
flights of narrow stair- 
| way, and pounded at 
adoor. An invitation 
to enter came faintly 
through two thick- 
nesses of oak, and 
Cobb confronted the 
single occupant of the 
room. 

“How are you, 


"round to leave this with you. Got it in this 
morning’s mail at the oftice. Said to myself, 
‘Just one man in college who’ll take interest 
in this; that’s Barclay.’ So I brought it to you. 
Might answer it, eh? Good idea, seems to me. 
Hope you'll be able to do something about it. 
’By!” And Cobb, grinning like a jovial satyr, 
‘was gone. 

Barclay, ’99, laid his pen aside with slow 
deliberateness, marked his place in the big Greek 
lexicon beside him, and took up the letter. It 
| was addressed to the editor of the Quarmazi, 
;and was signed “Hiram G. Larkin, Yale, ’99.” 


' with some student in the rival college who was 
interested in checkers. Ile dwelt enthusiastically 
on the formation of a dual checker league. He 
pointed out the fact that although chess, whist and 
other games of skill and science were recognized 
and participated in each year by teams repre- 
| senting the two universities, the noble game of 
checkers had been hitherto wofully neglected. 
He suggested that teams be formed at each 
| university, and that a tournament be played to 
| decide the championship. 





| and ascetic face held an expression of enthusi- 
| astic delight. The one dissipation and hobby 





““THE TOURNAMENT."” 


The writer asked to be put in communication | 


| two. 
When Barclay laid aside the letter, his long | 


the day, when I saw my neighbor, Koogak, has-| of Barclay’s studious existence was checkers. 
tening past the schoolhouse with his gun. He/| He held a cullege-wide reputation as a “grind” 
told me he was going to hunt a white bear which | of the most pronounced type. Barclay did not 


had come ashore from the ice not far from the; look down on the usual pleasures and frolics of | 


village, and had dug into a cache of meat the undergraduate; they simply had for him 

belonging to the Noosik family. 
Muffling myself in my fur coat and hood, and _ baseball or track athletics; but he felt no enthu- 

snatching up my gun, I went along with him to | siasm for any of them. 

see the sport. Although the snow was flying so 


‘no appeal. Ile had nothing against football or | 


other day, and at the 
end of three weeks 
the matter was set- 
tled— not, perhaps, 
just as they had hoped 
for. Barclay had 
labored heroically to 
tind a membership for 
the Checkers Club, 
but without avail. 
None wanted to join. 
Many scoffed, and 
instead of enthusiasm, 
he awakened only ridi- 
cule. And the Yale 
man reported like re- 


room in a Boston hotel one December day, they 
consisted of just Larkin, Yale, 99, and Barclay. 

The tournament was held behind tightly closed 
doors; consequently I am unable to report the 
play for the reader’s benefit. Enough that deep 
silence and undoubted skill held sway until dusk, 
at which time the two 
teams passed into the 
dining-hall and ate a 
dinner, at which much 
good feeling was dis- 
played by both, and at 
which the day’s play 
was rehearsed scien- 
tifically, from oysters to 
coffee. The teams then 
shook hands and parted 
at the entrance. 

Barclay boarded a car 
and returned to college, 
filled with overwhelm- 
ing triumph. He had 
won three out of the 
seven games and drawn 
The checkers 
championship rested 
with Harvard! 

Such a spirit of jubi- 
lation possessed Barclay 
that when he reached 
his unadorned room and 
had changed his gold- 
rimmed glasses for his 
reading spectacles, he found that Greek for once 
did not satisfy. He tried light reading in the 
form of a monograph on the origin of Greek 


““SPOKE FEELINGLY OF 
GROWTH OF THE CHECKERS CLUB.”’ 





Of course he was always glad when the college | drama, but even then his attention wandered 


fiercely that one could hardly see an object ten | teams won; he was “patriotic’”’ to a high degree, | continually. He laid down the book, wiped his 





Then windows were shut and eager youths 
| clattered down-stairs and into the yard, and 
suddenly the quiet night had become a pande- 
monium. In front of University Hall a lone 
figure fed, with shingles and odd bits of wood, a 
small bonfire, which cast its wan glow against 
the white front of the sober pile, as if dismayed 
at its own temerity. For bonfires in the yard 
|are strictly forbidden, and it was many years 
before that the last one had sent its sparks up in 
front of University. Barclay knew this, and 
; Welcomed the danger of probation or dismissal 
| as adding an appropriate touch of the grand and 
heroic to his celebration. 

“Everybody get wood!” 
“’Rah for the bonfire!” 


“What's it for?” 
“Who's doing it?” 


Barclay? Thanks, no, can’t stop! Just dropped , Sults. So when the rival teams met in a private | “Wood, wood, get wood, fellows!” 


One of the first to reach the scene was Cobb, 
1901. A dozen others were close behind him. 

| “Hello, what's up? What we celebrating?” 

| he asked breathlessly ; then he caught a glimpse 

of the thin, bespectacled visage of Barclay, and 
| gasped, “Why, why, it’s old Barclay!” 

“Rah for Barclay, old 

grind!” shouted another. 


“He’s the stuff! Every- 
body get wood!” 
At that moment a wom 


out hen-coop arrived sud- 
denly on the scene, and 
a shower of sparks told 
that the fire was gaining 
courage. 

“But, say, old man, 
what's it all about?” 
asked Cobb. 

“We are celebrating a 
victory over Yale,” 
answered Barclay, s0- 
berly, as he adjusted a 
plank with his foot. 
There was no undue 
excitement exhibited by 
this tall figure in the long 
ulster, but underneath 
his calm the blood raced 
madly through his veins, 
and a strange and well- 
nigh uncontrollable joy 
possessed him as the 
flames leaped higher and higher. He stooped 
and picked a brand from the edge of the fire. 
Tie waved it thrice about his head, sending the 
flaring sparks over the ever-increasing crowd. 

“Hooray !"" he yelled, in queer, uncanny tones. 


THE INCEPTION AND 
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“’Rah, ’rah, ‘rah!’ answered the throng. 
“Everybody get wood !’” 

“But what’d we do to ’em?” asked Cobb, 
wonderingly. “What was the victory?” 

“Won the checker championship !’’ answered 
Barclay, proudly. 

A roar of laughter went up; fellows fell on 
their neighbors’ necks and giggled hysterically ; 


a football man sat down in the fire and had to be - 


rescued by his friends; Cobb hugged Barclay 
and patted him on the back. 


“Good old Barelay!”’ he gurgled. “Oh, B00d | 


old Barclay! Won the checkers champ—champ— 
champ—ob dear, oh dear! Somebody hit me 
before I—I—” 

“More wood!” bawled some one. 
Barclay, the champion checkerist! 
cheer for Barclay!” 

And everybody did, many, many times. More 
wood leaped from out the darkness and fell upon 
the flaming heap, which now rose to the fellows’ 
shoulders and crackled right merrily. The 
vicinity of the bonfire was black with yelling, 
laughing students; and- every moment their 
number grew, as the light was seen at distant 
dormitories or the shouting was heard across the 


“?Rah for 
Everybody 


avenue. 
“Speech!’’ cried the throng. ‘“ Speech! 
Speech!” And Barclay was quickly elevated 


to the shoulders of Cobb and another, and from 
there spoke feelingly of the inception and growth 
of the Checkers Club; of the tournament and of 
the victory. Very few heard all that speech, for 
it was cheered incessantly ; and those at the edge 
of the crowd yelled: “Who’s the fellow that’s 
talking?” “What'd he do?” “It’s Dewey!” 
“No, it’s —” 

At that moment some one started a song, and 
by common impulse the students formed in line 
and began the circuit of the yard, Barclay, on 
the shoulders of the two riotous friends, leading 
the procession. Thricearound they went, singing 
the college songs, cheering on every provocation, 
clasping arms and swinging ecstatically from 
side to side and raising such an uproar as the 
old college had not often heard. 

“The most gorgeous bonfire since we won the 
boat-race!”? panted a senior, at the end of the 
parade. “And the biggest celebration; but I’d 
like jolly well to know what it’s for!’’ 

“Join hands!’ was the cry, and soon three 
great rings of dancing, striding youths were 
dreling the fire, their fantastic shadows leaping 
grotesquely across the front of the buildings. 
And just when the frolic was at its height, and 
the fire was crackling more joyously than ever; 
just when the quiet winter stars were hearkening 
for the fiftieth time to the hoarse cheers in honor 
of Barclay, the dean and three professors walked 
into the circle of radiance, and the throng melted 
as if by magic, until Barclay, spectacleless, 
hatless, but exultant, was left standing alone by 
his bonfire. 

“Ah, Mr. Barclay,” said the dean, pleasantly, 
“will you kindly call on me to-morrow ?”” 


“T think we will let the matter drop,” said the 
dean next day, hiding a smile under an affected 
frown, “if you will promise, Mr. Barclay, to 
indulge yourself in no more—ah,—” the dean’s 
voice failed him, and he swallowed spasmodically 
twice before he found it again,—‘‘no more cele- | 
brations of victory.” | 

And Barclay, very remorseful and chastened 
this morning, promised, and hurried off to his 
beloved Greek. 

Both Barclay and the Yale Checkers Club 
graduated from their respective universities 
the following spring, and consequently the In- 
tercollegiate Checkers Association died. But 
although gone, it is not forgotten : and “‘Barclay’ ’s| 
bonfire” is still spoken of as “the most gorgeous 
thing that ever happened.” 





ANY queer places for holding school have 
been selected in this country. One district 
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course the light can come from the front only, 


but with the assistance of a lamp on cloudy days, | 
On one side of the schoolroom is a ; 


it is enough. 
large brick fireplace, and the blazing logs make 
the caveroom cheerful, even on the gloomiest 
days. 


¢ 
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passage through the partition wall of rock only ! the days for the lonely girls, and they rested the 
three feet thick, is used as a play-room on stormy | busy man after his hard day’s work. He played 
days. This play-room, twelve by fourteen feet them as he did everything else, with spirit and 
in size, is not so large as the schoolroom. enthusiasm, and was seldom beaten. 

On the face of the cliff which contains these ' 
| caves scores of Indian signs are cut deep in the 





There are other caves in the cliff, and if a| rock, and have been there for generations—pre- 
pupil desires a drink of water he has only to go | sumably records of the tribe that once made these 
to a neighboring one where a pure, cold spring | caves their home or frequent camping-place. 


His Generosity. 


In the midst of his busy life, Mr. Moody 
always found time for little kindly deeds. When 


of splendid water bubbles out of the rocky floor. 
Another apartment, which adjoins the school- 
room and is connected with it by an arched 


Altogether, the cave schoolroom is so comfort- | a boy came to the house on an errand, he was more 
| able and interesting that it is well liked by the ' than likely to be called in and confronted with a 
children who are taught there. 


‘ huge piece of strawberry shortcake or such other 
good thing as happened to be at hand. For 
weeks each fall a great basket stood on the lawn, 
filled with apples to which every passer-by was 


























Mr. Moody With His Boys and Girls. 


BY JAMES McCONAUGHY. 


T was a Saturday night in December, 1892. 


| 


darkness and drew up at a wayside station 


in northern Massachusetts, near the Connecticut ' 


River. About the little station flamed a hundred 
torches, a brass band thundered out its welcome, 
and cheers rang from three hundred throats, Up 
flew the car windows as the crowd of young men 
streamed by. “Where is he?” cried a score 
of voices. ‘Here, back here,’’ some one an- 
swered. “This way, fellows!” On the lower 
step of the car stood the man they sought, Mr. 
Moody—bareheaded, his face lighted up with 


joy at such a welcome from his “‘boys’’ after a) 
No less pleased and happy was | 


year’s absence. 
the face of Mrs. Moody just behind him. For 
ten anxious days she had been waiting in New 
York. The world had read in the papers the 
story of the Spree: of the broken shaft and 
the hole in the vessel’s side; of the forty-eight 


hours in which the passengers faced death on | 


the drifting ship while the crew at the pumps 


fought the incoming water; then of the “rising | 


of the Star of Bethlehem,” as Mr. Moody’s son 


William called the light of the approaching City | 
of Huron, and of the hazardous tow back to| 


Queenstown. 

The cheers were still ringing when the train 
pulled out for the next station, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Moody left the cars for their drive across 
the Connecticut to Northfield; and at the first of 
the seminary buildings the girls had gathered for 
a greeting, less noisy but no less hearty. 

This double welcome was typical of the feeling 
for Mr. Moody which existed among the students 
of Northfield and Mount Hermon. To many he 
stood almost in the place of a father; to all he 
was a big, kindly, sympathetic friend, whose 
relations with the young people in his care would 
require for their adequate presentation a much 
larger canvas than is afforded by the limits of 


‘this brief article. 


His Personal Touch. 


Mr. Moody’s purpose in founding these schools 
was, as he himself stated it, “to help young men | 
and women of very limited means, to get an edu- 
cation such as would have done me good when 
I was their age.” He also added: “I want to 
help them into lives that will count the most for 
the cause of Christ. What we need is ministers 
on the farm, in the workshop and behind the 
counter; we have a good supply for the pulpit.”” 

These things, Mr. Moody believed, could best 
' be accomplished through personal contact with the 


‘ students and a sympathetic knowledge of their | 


needs. 


The Montreal express came rushing out of the ; 


welcome, and to which each helped himself. 

One fall, when apples were very abundant, he 
enlisted the aid of the students and teachers of 
both schools in gathering them to send to the 
poor in Boston. Ie persuaded the railroads to 
grant free transportation, and arranged with char- 
itable organizations in the city to distribute the 

| fruit. Thus, through his thoughtfulness and 
energy, several hundred poor families of Boston, 
without cost to themselves, received a bushel or 
more of apples apiece. 
their amusements, and his love of honest fun. He was warmly interested in the welfare of 
Tie never outgrew the boy in his own nature. ‘his neighbors. The meetings held on Sundays 
The question of athletics was one which | in the little schoolhouses all through the region 
troubled him for a time, but was finally met | round about Hermon, and conducted by the older 
| with characteristic courage. At first, Mount‘ students and young women from the Northfield 
‘ Hermon competed with neighboring schools in training school, always had his warm approval. 
baseball, football and track athletics. Mr. Moody | He felt that, besides the service they performed 
felt, however, that the expense of sending teams | in affording opportunities for public worship to 
to other schools was not justified, and finally | those who were remote from churches, they were 


decided that the athletics 
had better be confined 
to the school. The decision 
naturally caused disap- 
pointment and aroused 
some feeling. But how 
conscientiously Mr. Moody 
had studied the matter, and 
how deeply he entered into 
the feelings of “his boys,” 
was shown a few days 
later, when a student men- 
| tioned the matter to him. 
The tears came into Mr. 
| Moody’s eyes, and he re 
marked with great feeling, 
“This has been one of the 
| hardest things I ever did!” 
| It proved, however, to have 
been one of the wisest, for 
the various classes and 
buildings of the schools 
themselves now furnish 
teams enough to create 
keen competition, and this preserves interest in 
athletics without fostering the usual evils. 

This serious-minded, great-hearted evangelist | 
believed thoroughly in the wholesome moral 
influence of physical exercise, and did everything 
in his power to encourage open-air amusements. 
He not only entered joyously into the sports on 
both sides of the river, but took special delight in 
giving a holiday of his own now and then. In 
the fall this was usually known as Mountain 
day, and for many a girl the happiest memories 
of seminary life cluster around those glorious 
autumn days on Strobridge Mountain, just back 
of the seminary, with Mr. Moody as the centre of 
the day’s delight. 

' He also dearly loved a harmless joke. Once 
in the early days at Mount Hermon, while he 
was acting as “anchor” for one side in a “tug 
of war,” he planted himself in front of a large 
tree, round the trunk of which, without being 
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observed, he slyly got a turn or two of the rope. | 


Then he sat there and shook with laughter while 
| the other side, headed by one of the teachers, 
' tugged away in vain. 

At the close of the field-day sports at the semi- 





In the early days, therefore, he made it his | nary last spring, he drove up with his market- 
aim not only to know each boy by name, but also ; wagon and invited a number of the girls to ride 
to know the character of each. Among the| with him. The wagon was quickly filled, and 
entries in the minute-books of that time are such | the party drove off in great glee. In a little 
comments as these: 
ing. To be interviewed by Mr. Moody.” ‘“N., {main road, toward Round Top, slyly remarking, 
no respect for rules and regulations. To beinter-; “You girls must pay for this ride; there’s a job 
viewed by Mr. Moody.” Such interviews could | of work to be done.’’ Then it transpired that 
not have been very terrible to the delinquents. | some burdocks had appeared in the fresh grass 


As the schools grew large and Mr. Moody was | on that knoll which was so dear to him, and he | 


away for much of the year, he found it harder to | had taken this amusing way to be rid of them. 
keep in personal touch with each student; but he | He provided the girls with the necessary tools 
made a greater effort to do so. He was avery |and set them to work, hugely enjoying their 
early riser, and in the fall and spring was apt to | efforts at weeding. They accomplished the task 
be out driving soon after sunrise. Fortunate, | so well that he told them he should speak a good 
then, was the girl whom he found walking, for | | word for them to all the young farmers of the 
she was sure to be invited to “get in and ride.” ' neighborhood. Now that that knoll has become 
When she came back to the breakfast-table she his burial-place, every girl in that company will 


on the Atlantic coast is said to utilize an | had always some joke to share with the other | prize her share in that hour’s fun. 


old boat that lies far up on the sands. Log-cabin ' ‘ girls and something hidden in her own heart to 


One of the most characteristic photographs of 


and sod schoolhouses are not unusual, and serve | | inspire her for days tocome. Many aboy picked Mr. Moody ever taken was caught one day in 
their purpose well. But a district out in central : up on the road to Hermon had a similar experi- | 1898, when he had given a clambake to the whole 
Kansas has a unique schoolhouse, indestructible ; ence. Even in a short drive his big friend, who school, and was sharing a game of “duck on the 


by cyclones, safe from fire and flood, and seldom | occupied such a generous share of the seat, would rock” with his boys. 
\ find out how he liked the school and the teachers, | boys thallenged him to run a race. Mr. Moody 


in need of repairs. 


At another time one of the 


This schoolhouse is a rocky cliff, sixty feet | how he was getting on in his studies and with | Recepted at once, but stipulated that the boy 
high and wany rods long, with a sheer wall on | his roommate, and what he was aiming to do in ' should carry a handicap equal to the difference 


the side toward the river. In the limestone rock | life. 


of the base of the wall are large caves, and one | 


between his own weight and Mr. Moody’s. As 
He had a rare memory for names and cultivated this would have been something like one hundred 


of them is the district schoolroom. It is not a! it, so that even after the number of the students and fifty pounds, the race was never run. 


large schoolroom, biif sufficient, as pupils are had mounted far into the hundreds he could still 


In the Christmas vacation he would often drop 


“S., slow and unpromis- while, however, Mr. Moody turned off from the , 


also a valuable means of 
bringing the country people 
together and promoting 
neighborly feeling. Learn- 
ing that a farmer who lived 
near one of these school- 
houses had lost his home 
by fire, Mr. Moody spoke 
of it the next morning in 
chapel, and was greatly 
pleased when the boys 
raised a considerable sum 
of money among them- 
selves. His comment in 
accepting the gift for the 
farmer was: “That family 
will be all the more ready 
to listen to the gospel, now 
that you have proved your 
faith by your wo! 

The comment was quite 
in keeping with his whole 
attitude toward the Chris- 
tian life. He always empha- 
' sized the value of thoughtfulness for others, and 
had little patience with a student who was ready 
to speak in meetings, but shirked work or was 
| mean and selfish in his relations with others. 
For hypocrisy and shams of every sort he had a 
deep-rooted hatred. 

Any. one of the students who chanced to fall 
sick was sure to be the object of solicitous inquiry 
and tender care. One boy, who had been a par- 
ticularly faithful worker, broke down in health 
while working at Northfield during the summer. 
He was at once taken into Mr. Moody’s family, 
and when the case developed into consumption, 
| the money was raised to send him to the Adi- 
| rondacks. 

‘This was only one case of many. Girls sick in 
Northfield last summer, when his own burdens 
were heaviest, say that not a day passed but that 
; he took them flowers and fruit, with some per- 
sonal word of cheer, and when necessary, money 
also. The very day before he died, when he was 
| weak and in much pain, he asked his daughter 
to take some fruit and a loving message to a 
former seminary girl who was sick. 
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Developing Responsibility. 


Mr. Moody's sound sense balanced his gener- 
osity, and saved from that kindness which harms 
rather than helps. He insisted that only such 
assistance should be given as would stimulate 
students to help themselves. In later years, after 
the colportage library was established, he formed 
the opinion that every student who needed money 
could earn it by remaining away from school for 
a time and selling the colportage books. It was 
this belief which led him to advocate so warmly 
the new plan at Mount Hermon, which provides 
for a continuous school, three terms of sixteen 
weeks each in the year, and permits a student to 
drop out for one term to earn money, leaving him 
free to return and resume his studies where he 
left them. One of his favorite expressions was: 
“A Hermonite ought to be able to eat soup with 
a one-tined fork and to think on his feet.” 

His firm belief that opportunities are for those 
who use them, caused him to advise the dropping 
of boys who had been members of the school for 
a term or more, and had failed to make the ex- 
pected improvement in character. And yet when 
such a student had in some way got a hold upon 
his heart-strings, he could always find reasons 
for making that particular case an exception. 

With boys who worked faithfully on the farm, 
but found it a long and difficult task to master 
their lessons, he was exceedingly patient. He 





few there. It has a wooden door, the walls are | call many of them by name, and made it a point | in at Weston Hall and play crokinole and halma | drove over to one faculty meeting at Mount 


smoothly cut and made as j 
the maps and charts are fa 
and the seats are set on the arthen floor. 


ned to the rock, | 


~N 


table as possible, to do so whenever he met them. 


with those of the seminary girls who, having no ! 
Much of Mr. Moody’s influence with the ' homes to go to, were spending their holidays as | 


! Hermon just to ask the teachers to do more to 
| help the backward pupils; and when some of the 


Of students was undoubtedly due to his interest in best they could. These quiet games brightened | instructors told him that they were already giving 
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much of their own free time in the evenings to | hills stand. His dead hands will open the doors 
this service, he was greatly pleased, but, as usual, of opportunity to multitudes of boys and girls; 
had another suggestion to offer. ‘Get the boys | his spirit will meet them as they enter those 
who can study to help those who can't,’ he | doors; and as they pass out in the strength of an 
sald. 

This insistence on work was characteristic of | 
him. No incident in connection with commence- | 
ment day ever pleased him more than the occasion 
when a student, whose name was read as the 
recipient of a prize, had to be summoned from 
the kitchen, where he was hard at work. He 
came just as the messenger found him, with his | 
apron on and his sleeves rolled up. 

No one was surer to win Mr. Moody’s heart 
than the boy who, when he had done wrong, | 
manfully confessed his fault and asked forgive- 
ness. 

One such case comes readily to mind. Parl 
several years an old boat, formerly used on 
the river, lay on the Northfield shore near the pointed to halfpast nine, she watched the brass- 
railroad bridge. Some of the boys, returning to | buttoned court officer seize his mace,—a long ' 
school one holiday evening, shoved it off and | white stick with a gilt scrollwork around the 
floated down the river until they made a landing | top,—advance with an important air and martial 
near the school meadows. On thinking it over, | bearing toward the door at the left of the judge's 
they felt that they had done wrong, so they took | bench, fasten the door back, disappear for a 
the boat back, discovered the owner and effered | moment, and immediately reappear, calling out, 
to pay damages. The owner, however, claimed | “Court!” in a commanding tone, as he escorted 
@ preposterous sum, threatened the boys, and | the judge to his seat. 
finally took the matter into court. When Mr. 
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court-room, yet her interest in the pro- 
ceedings had never flagged. Every 


the court-room would rise 

and remain standing, while the | 
crier, going to his desk at the right, | 
would call out, in his sonorous tones, 
his “Tear ye! hear ye! hear ye!” | 
As he ended with the 
“God save the Commonwealth of | 
Massachusetts !"" and they all sat 
down, Elizabeth felt that she was 
being ch <1 to uphold the honor of 
her state. 

Yet as she listened day after day to, 
the trial of cases that had precedence, 
her heart sank with the fear that, 
great as was her desire, she might not 
be able to speak the truth. 

She had heard witness after witness 












"1 CAN ONLY TESTIFY TO WHAT I, MYSELF, SAW.’ 


the matter to the bottom. Then he spoke to the | tell an apparently clear, truthful story, and yet i 
school, saying that although the boys had done | pass out, after cross-questioning, abashed and ' 
wrong, they had confessed it and tried to set | shamefaced. In the hands of these confusing: 


matters right, and he purposed to stand by them. | lawyers, could one be sure of the truth? 
No heartier cheers, perhaps, were ever heard in| | 
the old Hermon chapel than those which greeted | happened. She remembered clearly enough the 
that statement. A lawyer was engaged and the: little events before it. 
suit was soon dropped. ;to buy a dress for her mother’s birthday, a 

Perhaps no more beautiful thing has been told | present from her brother Rob and herself. She 
of Mr. Moody than an incident related by his | had taken advantage of the excursion rates that 
own son, Paul. He once said that the most | the railroad was offering on account of the fair. ; 


impressive scene of his boyhood was an occasion ; | She had bought the dress,—one of those pretty, | 


when he was awakened in the night, to find his soft things that she knew would please her 
father standing by his bedside, with tears in his mother,—had spent an hour or two at the fair, . 
eyes, asking his forgiveness for having uninten- and was walking back to the depot with the dress 
tionally wronged him. Before the boy had gone under her arm. 
to bed his father had spoken sharply to him for Just ahead of her was a ten-year-old boy, 
what he had thought was a disobedience. He, stepping along briskly and carrying a bundle 
had not learned of his mistake until the son was almost as large as himself. 
asleep; but he could not find rest himself until ; errand-boy, also on his way to the depot. 
he had confessed his error and asked the boy’s | 
forgiveness. | came out of the side street, with a deafening 
His love for his grandchildren was intense, . rattle of iron rods that lay in the bottom of the 
and the long illness and death of his little grand- ' long wagon, and extended several feet behind it. 
daughter, Irene, was a greater strain upon him The driver turned his horses into the main street, 
than any one fully realized at the time. Last | the wagon swung round after them, and the rods 
summer, when the child was so ill, the girls and | projecting from the rear of the team swept the 
boys who were working in Northfield gathered | corner of the sidewalk. They struck the errand- 
under the maples near his window and showed . boy, who was but a short distance in front of 
their sympathy by singing one beautiful hymn Elizabeth. 
after another. She screamed as she saw him lifted from his | 
As they were going quietly away, Mr. Moody | feet and thrown out under the wheels of a heavy 


asked them to wait, and then in broken tones | coal-cart. Immediately the drivers checked their 
horses, and a crowd gathered. No one seemed . 


he told them how much that little life meant to 
him and asked for their sympathy and prayers. | to know just how the affair had happened, 
Tt was as if he had given them a glimpse of his | except Elizabeth. As she pointed to the driver 
great, tender heart. {of the team that had caused the accident, a 
His own last look upon this world was from! policeman stepped up and seized the heads of 
the windows of that same room in which his | the horses. 
littie granddaughter had died. During his illness! The unconscious boy was carried into a store 
he always wanted his chair placed in one partic- near by. His right leg was crushed. Somebody 
ular spot. took Elizabeth’s name and address, as well as 
He never said why, but the family knew, for those of others who had been near. 
on that spot the child’s crib had stood. | She wished she could do something for the lad, 
Mr. Moody’s earthly work is done, and he has | but just then the ambulance drove up, and the | 
gone on to higher service; but as a former | little fellow was taken to the hospital. Elizabeth | 
Hermon teacher has written, “He will live at) noticed the name of the hospital, and determined | 
Northfield and Mount Hermon as long as the, to write and find out how it fared with him. 
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OR five days Elizabeth had sat in the! 


morning, promptly as the hands of the clock ! 


At the word, the members of the bar, jury, : 
Moody heard about it, he came over and sifted! and all other knowing and polite occupants of | 


invoeation, | ; 


It was almost two years since the accident had | 


She had come into town’ 


Evidently he was an , 


As he approached a crossing, a heavy team | 


COMPANION. 


older manhood and womanhood, generation upon 
generation of them, to lift the white walls of the 
city of God, they will be, under God, his work- 
manship.”’ 
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Then she hurried on to take her train, for losing 
it would force her to stay all night—a stranger in 
a strange city. 

It was a very pale, sad face that Rob met at 
the station, and he asked, “What's the matter, 
Beth? You didn’t lose your money, did you?” 

For answer she thrust the dress into his hands. 
But when their horse was jogging along the 
country road toward home, and she tried to tell | 
him what she had seen, it was only after she had | 
cried out her fright and sorrow that she was able | 
to finish her story. | 

She wrote a letter of inquiry the next day, and | 
very shortly an answer came from the hospital. 
The boy was very low. Ile must lose his leg, if 
he lived. He was the only son and support of 
an invalid mother, and she was a widow. 

Elizabeth’s next visit to the post-office brought 
her a letter from a lawyer in Boston, informing 
her that he had charge of the case for the injured 
boy, and would see her soon, for he would need 
to call upon her as a witness. The note bore the 
name of John G. Alden, a man who had served ' 
his country in Congress, and who was known as | 
an able and upright lawyer. 

She was not surprised, therefore, when a 
stranger called upon her a few days later. Hej} 
‘was a young man. Elizabeth was not prepos- | 
sessed in his favor, but she invited him into the 
best room, and he introduced himself, saying he 
had called to see her about the accident. 

“But you are not the lawyer who has charge 
of the case?” 








“Oh no!” replied the young man. “I represent ! 
the lawyer who has it in charge. Tle was too 
busy to come himself. You saw the accident, ° 
did you?” | 
“Yes,” replied Elizabeth, and she told him the ; 
story. | 

“Do you know if any one else saw it ?’" 

“I don’t know. I was just behind the boy. | 

‘If I had been a little nearer, I should have been 
| struck myself.” 
| “It is singular,” said the young man. “I have 
visited a number of other witnesses who were on 
the sidewalk at the time, but the first they knew 
of the accident was when they heard a scream 
and saw the boy under the wheels of a coal-team. 
Isn’t it possible that the boy was crossing the 
| street carelessly, and got in the way of danger 
himself ?” 
‘Not possible in this case, for I saw the whole 
thing myself, just as I have told you. Perhaps 
the others were not looking in our direction at 
that moment. The boy’’—and Elizabeth went on 
to explain again, in her straightforward way, just 
how the accident had happened. 
The girl did not notice how closely the man 
was studying her face, while trying to hide his 
| serutiny. When she had finished her story, he 
seemed to abandon the subject, and began ques- 
tioning her about herself and her home. She 
thought it strange, and wondered what interest 
he could have in asking such questions. But 
although she felt an instinctive dislike for the 
man, her natural courtesy led her to answer him 
politely. 
He found out that she and her mother and 
Rob composed the family; that the farm barely 
supported them; that her father had been sick 
for a long time before his death, which had 
| happened two years earlier; that they were very 
much in debt on that account ; that, if their debts 
were all paid, they would go into one of the 
Western States, where an old friend and neighbor, 
| who had been prosperous, would give them an 
excellent opening. ‘But it will be years before 
we can go, I fear,’ said Elizabeth, “for it will 
| take five hundred dollars to pay our debts and 
to get there.”” 
“And what would you think,” said the young 
man, ‘if I should give you five hundred dollars ? 
Then you could start next week, if you lik 
“I should think,” replied Elizabeth, smiling at 
what she considered the young man’s pleasantry, 
“that you were remarkably kind. And what 
could I do to reward such generosity ?”” 
\ “You could go West, and stay there till after 
this case is tried. Or, if you are brought into 
court, you could forget that you saw any more 
than the other witnesses.”” 
“Why, what do you mean?” cried Elizabeth. 
“I thought you wished me to tell all I knew? 
Don’t you represent the lawyer who has the case 
in charge for the boy?” 
“T represent the lawyer who has the case 
in charge, but not for the boy. For the iron 
company.” 
| “Oh, I see!” said Elizabeth, as the situation 
began to dawn on her. “You represent the side 
that would keep that poor crippled boy from 
getting his rights. And you would pay me to 
help you cheat him out of them?” 

| “That is rather an extreme way of putting it,’’ 
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replied the man. “He may not get what you 
call his rights even with you as a witness. The 
outcome of the trial of cases in court is very 
uncertain. You will never have another chance 
to earn five hundred dollars so easily.” 

“Do you call that earning it easily? To sell 
for it one’s self-respect ; to sell the truth; to sell 
a poor cripple’s only chance for support? I 
would rather work my fingers to the bone.’ 

The man stared at the innocent young country 
girl whom he had thought he could tempt to do 
wrong. She seemed to change before his eyes, 
and turned from him with an expression of face 
that he did not soon forget. 

“I think, sir,” said Elizabeth, rising, “that we 
understand each other fully, and I will bid you 
good morning.” And going to the front door, 
she held it open. 

And now, after long waiting, Elizabeth’s case 
was at last called: “Franklin against the Hub 
Iron Company—Mr. Alden, Mr. Dobson !’’ 

The opposing counsel took seats at their respect- 
ive tables; the lawyer for the plaintiff read the 
papers in the case, and made his opening address 
to the jury. Then the witnesses for the plaintiff 
went forward and were sworn. And to the oath, 
“Do you each and all solemnly swear that in the 
cause now in hearing you will tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God?” Elizabeth fervently responded in 
her heart, ‘Amen !’” 

The crippled boy was first called to the stand. 
Elizabeth could hardly realize that this was the 
same lad who, only two years before, had stepped 
along so blithely in front of her, full of the 
promise of a vigorous manhood. 

He testified that before the accident happened 
he was approaching a crossing, but was still on 
the sidewalk, a foot or two from the curbstone. 
He had just taken out his watch, anxious to see 
if he should be in time for the train on which his 
bundle must go, when he felt himself lifted up 
and carried through the air. His head struck 
heavily against something hard, he was half- 
conscious of a dull, dreadful pain in his leg, and 
then he remembered no more until he came to 
consciousness in the hospital. 

“You did not see what struck you, then?’” 
said the defendant’s lawyer on cross-examination. 

“No, sir.”” 

“You do not, of your own knowledge, know 
what struck you, do you?” 

“*No, sir,” replied the boy. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Dobson. And the 


4 , boy reached for his crutches, raised himself with 


' difficulty from the chair, and returned to his 
mother’s side. Then the lawyer sat down, 
erossed his knees, gripped the armholes of his 
vest with his thumbs, and tilting back in his 
chair, surveyed the jury and his brother attor- 
neys at the bar with an air of intense satisfaction. 

The doctors who had been in attendance on the 
boy, being anxious to get away, were allowed to 
be called next. They testified as to what he 
must have suffered, and as to the general wreck 
that had been made of his constitution; that he 
never could be strong again, for his spine had 
been injured as well as his leg. 

The boy’s mother came next. She told how 
strong and robust he had been before the acci- 
dent, and how helpful in supporting the little 
family. The several witnesses who had been 
some distance behind Elizabeth on the sidewalk 
could only testify to hearing a scream, and to 
seeing the boy in the street under the wheels. 
But they did not know how he got there. 

As the last witness for the plaintiff, Elizabeth 
was called. She told her story in a few words, 
and was then surrendered to the defendants’ 
lawyer for cross-examination. 

“Tow old are you?”’ he began. 

“Almost nineteen.”” 

“You were less than seventeen years old when 
you saw this accident, were you not?” 

“I was fully seventeen.’’ 

“You are a country girl, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir.” And something in his tone made 
Elizabeth hold her head a little higher. 

“What is your occupation?” 

“I teach the district school in the village ad- 
joining my home.” 

“Do you visit the city often?” 

“Occasionally.” 

“You had made a pleasure trip into the city on 
that day, I understand?” 

“T had combined business with pleasure.” 

“You enjoy these trips, I suppose °”” 

“Oh, yes. I like to visit the city. 
not care to live there.” 

“You like to look in the store windows, I have 
no doubt, like the rest of the ladies ?”” 

“Yes, I enjoy seeing pretty things.” 

“And you had been looking into the windows 
on that day?” 

“Yes. I was trying to select a dress for 
mother.” 

“Were you in the habit of buying your: - 
dresses for her?” 

“Not usually. But she knew” - «i: 


I should 


nw 


this one. My brother Rob and + cote git 
for her birthday present.” 
“Had you been looking ir ih. +»... \ yon your 


way to the depot ?” 






“Not for some time ts. 1 11, dent.” 

“Why?” 

“For various rensiy:.” 

“What were‘! . 

“Well,” spi. , to whom the question 
seemed abi... °,11 .. sing, ‘in the first place, I 
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had not much time to spare, if I would catch my 
train. Then again, there was nothing worth 
looking at on the street leading to the station, the 
principal attraction being Italian fruit- stands 
and sale-stables where they were auctioning off 
horses. But the men seemed to find something 
interesting in them, judging by the crowds around 
the doors.” 

There was a ripple of laughter from some 
members of the jury and the lawyers sitting 
within the bar, for the cross-examining attorney 
was well known to be a great lover of horses. 
Elizabeth was not aware of this. 

“You do not care for horses, then?” said Mr. 
Dobson, smiling. 

Elizabeth wondered at his asking such ques- 
tions, that seemed to have no connection with the 
accident. But she had no objection to discussing 
a subject in which he showed such a pleased 
interest. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she replied, ‘I like our old Bill at 
home. But it seems strange that such a noble 
animal as the horse should attract the class of 
men he does. I have noticed that horse-fanciers 
are usually rather questionable characters.” 

Elizabeth was not prepared for the shout of 
laughter that went up from all over the court- 
room. Even the dignified judge was seen to 
retire behind his handkerchief. The court officer 
rapped loudly and called for order several times 
before quiet was restored. 

At first Elizabeth was at a loss to know the 
cause of the tumult; but as she noticed the red 
face of Mr. Dobson, and saw the evident delight 
of his brother attorneys, an inkling of what 
she had done came to her. She turned her eyes 
timidly toward the jury,and found that some of 
them, particularly the younger members, were 
looking at her with faces full of merriment. 

“‘When did you first see that lady and gentle- 
man?” continued Mr. Dobson, wearing a very | 
stern expression of countenance, and pointing to 
two other witnesses who had testified. 

“On the day of the accident.” 

“Before or after the accident ?” 

“After,” 

“But they say they were not far behind you on 
the sidewalk, yet did not see the boy until he was ; 
under the wheels. How do you account for 
that?” And the sternness in his voice became | 








ominous. 

“Sir, I can only testify to what I, myself, saw. | 
I did not expect to be called to account for what | 
other people didn’t see,’’ was Elizabeth’s quiet ! 
reply. \ 

“But since no one else saw it, although others | 
were near at hand, may you not have imagined | 
or dreamed that you saw it?’ : 

“No, sir,’’ replied Elizabeth, earnestly. ‘The | 
dreams came after the accident. Night after | 
night I have gone over the scene again in my 
sleep, and my mother has come into my room to 
wake me, on hearing me scream. It wasa sight , 
one would not willingly see. And I would gladly 
forget it if I could, were it not for the boy’s 
sake,” and her eyes were full of tears as she | 
Jooked across at the little cripple. 

“That will do,” said the lawyer. And Eliza 
beth stepped down from the witness-stand. 

She did not notice how intently the jury studied | 
her face as she passed them on her way to her 
seat, nor how, after their scrutiny of her, several | 
of them, among whom was the foreman, leaned | 
back with a satisfied expression. 

“That is our case, your honor,” said Mr. 
Alden. . | 
The trial lasted a day longer, and Elizabeth 
listened with close attention to every word; but 
the burden of her responsibility in the matter 
had rolled away. Beneath all conscious thought 
was the feeling that she had done what she could. | 

The arguments of both lawyers were able and | 
exhaustive. Elizabeth felt that, did she not know 
how the accident had happened, it would be diffi- | 
eult for her to decide, after coming under the | 
spell of their persuasive arguments, 

She was amazed at the way in which Mr. 
Dobson tore her testimony to pieces and cast 
doubts upon it. When he had finished, she 
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the clock, and then on the door through which the 
jury would return. 

At the end of two long hours they filed back to 
their seats. Presently the judge interrupted the 
case which he was hearing with the remark, 
“We will listen to the verdict.” The jury, who 
had just come in, arose, and the clerk, turning to 
them, said, “Mr. Foreman, have you agreed upon 
a verdict?” 

“We have,” said the foreman, handing a sealed 
envelope to the clerk, who said, as he received 
and opened it, “Mr. Foreman and gentlemen of 
the jury, hearken to your verdict: ‘In the case 
of Franklin against the Hub Iron Company, the 
jury find for the plaintiff, and assess damages in 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars.’ So say you, 
Mr. Foreman, so say you all of you?” Where- 
upon the twelve men bowed their assent. 

Elizabeth looked across at the boy’s mother. 
The expression of her face was such as a lost 
soul might wear upon having unexpectedly found 
pardon. On her way to the train, Elizabeth 
stepped into the office of the boy’s lawyer. His 
face was beaming, for a brother attorney had 
just called with the good news and his congrat- 
ulations. As she entered, Mr. Alden was 


answering the telephone. 
“Tt is the clerk who sat in the case,” said the 
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HE new church at Tallman’s Crossing was 
T finished, and the parish felt it had a right 

to take pride in its work. Was it not the 
finest church building in the county, and did it 
not stand, so to speak, on its own feet, 
free from a penny of debt? The com- 
mittee, unhampered by any knowledge 
of architectural beauty, had given the 
village contractor full sway, and the 
result stood upon the green, cheerful 
in yellow and white paint, brave in 
“ ornamental ” work, lifting its little 
belfry with an air of con- 
scious superiority, unabashed 
by notions of early English 
or later Gothic, and unsus- 
pecting of any lack of beauty 
of design. 

“Yes,’”’ said Deacon Oliver, 
as he and Anson Taylor 
walked away from an in- 
spection of the edifice, “that’s 
what I call a good job! 
Larson did well by us, and he’s 
made a tasty thing of it. When we 
get our new minister we'll be well 
fixed, and we ought to have a great 
outpouring!” 

Deacon Oliver was an active 
church-member and an influential 
man in his sphere. His companio1 
was a younger man, deliberate in 
his motions, with a far-away look in 
his deep brown eyes. “You couldn't 
call Ans Taylor lazy, but he hasn't 
got much sprawl,” was the village 
comment on him. 

“So you're set on having a new 
minister?” he said, slowly, as they 
turned from the road into a path 
which led across the fields. 

“There’s no question about it,’’ 
returned the deacon. “It was settled 
last parish meeting. We want a 
minister that’s up to the times. A 
church like that’”—pointing with a 
twist of his thumb—‘“‘doesn’t want 
fossils.” 

Anson plucked a long stalk of 
dried grass. “Mr. Nichols is a good man,” | 
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lawyer. “He promised to let me know the ver- 
dict. Wait a moment, he is speaking again,” 
and Mr. Alden once more applied his ear to the 
telephone. “Ife says that some of the jury told 
a court officer that it was the transparent honesty 
of that little country girl that won the case for 
us. 
“I do not know,” continued the lawyer, as he 


rung off the telephone, “whether you fully realize ; 


what this means to the crippled boy and his 
invalid mother. While waiting for their case to 
be reached, they have been living on money fur- 
nished them by friends. It has been hard for 
Mrs. Franklin to receive it, but only the hope of 
being able to pay it back has made it endurable. 
She cannot bear the thought of charity. But there 
would have been no alternative had we lost the 
case. Now this money, carefully invested, will 
support them in comfort. As for your part in the 
matter, I am sure the blessings of the boy and 
his mother will follow you through life.” 

Elizabeth continued on her way to the station, 
her heart full of thankfulness. And as the cars 
rolled out of the depot, the revolving wheels 
seemed to keep time to the refrain that sung 
itself over and over in her ears, “The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
me God !”" 
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““LET ME HAVE THE LETTER, MISS HELEN.” 


husband feel about the new minister they’re 


hardly recognized it as her own, and felt almost | he remarked, as he chewed one end of the stem ’ talking about ?” 


in the same quandary as the little old woman of 
Mother Goose fame did in regard to her identity, | 


after she found her petticoats ‘‘cut round about.” was unmistakable impatience in his voice. “Of, for all the world like turning your own father | 
When the case was given to the jury, and they | course he’s a good man! To my mind, that’s the ' out-of-doors because he’s old! 


had retired to consider their verdict, Mr. Alden 
left the court-room, beckoning Elizabeth to follow. 
On reaching the consulting-room he said, “I want 
to thank you for your help. You stood by your 
guns nobly. If we win the battle it will be due 
to you.” | 

“What are the chances ?”’ asked Elizabeth. 

“J think we shall get a verdict, but it may be 
a small one. You know we sue for twenty-five 
thousand dollars.’’ 

“Do you intend to wait till the jury comes in, 
Mr. Alden?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed the lawyer. “Although I 
am a veteran in the service, I can’t bring myself 
tw stay in the court-room, where I may have to: 
hear the rews of defeat. It is easier to hear 
if learned afterward. But there is no reason why | 
you should not stay, if you wish.” 

“1 think I will, Mor my train does not leave for 
several hours.”” 

When Elizabeth retcuned to the court-room, | 


meditativety. 
“Good man!’’ exclaimed the deacon ; and there 


Mrs. Taylor’s bright, black eyes flashed. 


“Tle feels just as I do!” she answered. “It’s 


They say Mr. 


, Toad near Anson Taylor’s house. As the two right out in his daily life, it's Mr. Nichols! ; 


least you can say about a parson. Butourchurch Nichols isn’t up to the times but I say that! 
needs something more than a good man; it’s gone when folks get ’way ahead of the Lord's good: 
to sleep long enough under Mr. Nichols’s good- , (iospel, they better haul up a bit and go slower. 
ness. I own I’d like to see.a few sparks fly | “Mr. Nichols’s sermons are good enough for ; 
around Sunday mornings!” \ me to live by. As for his doings, and it’s those 

‘The short cut across the fields led into the! that tell, well—if a man ever acted the Bible: 


men came along, Mrs. Taylor was standing near | He’s baptized us and married us and buried us | 
her spare-room window, while Miss Trickey, ' and looked out for us between, and I can’t make 
who was responsible for the styles in women’s | it seem right, anyway I look at it, to turn him 
dress at the Crossing, was fitting a lining to her . out now!” 
shoulders. Miss Trickey said nothing; she rarely com- 
“There’s Anson and Deacon Oliver,’’ remarked | mitted herself. It was not business to lose good . 
Mrs. Taylor. ‘I guess you’ll have to cut that | customers merely for the sake of having opinions | 
out a mite under the arm-scye. I shouldn’t' of her own. 
wonder if they’d been over the church. Anson i That evening Deacon Oliver, in his Sunday 
hadn’t seen how it looked since the new pulpit ' black, called on the minister. It was his errand 
was got in.” 


; to notify Mr. Nichols of the vote of the parish | 
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| read more ways than one, I can put it clearer 
if I talk.” 

So he took his way under the clear autumn 
stars, to carry to the old pastor the message that 
his people no longer cared for his ministrations. 

White-haired Mr. Nichols greeted the deacon 
in his cordial way. The blaze from the old- 
fashioned fireplace cast a pleasant radiance over 
the room. Helen, the minister’s only living 
child and his comfort and stay since his wife's 
\death, sat by the lamp, sewing. On the rug 
| before the fire rolled a tiny, golden-haired girl, 
the minister’s orphan grandchild. 

“I’m having a lazy time to-night. One has to 
| be a little indulgent with these increasing years; 
but the grasshopper has not yet become a burden, 
thank the Lord!” said the old gentleman, with a 
| smile. 

Little Anna crept to her grandfather’s chair 
and pulled herself up by his knee. 

“Let Anna see g’asshopper, my g’an’pa!”” she 
said, shaking the curls out of her eyes. 

Mr. Nichols lifted the little one to his lap. 

“Here’s a young lady who ought to have been 
in bed an hour ago, only her grandfather was 
weak enough to listen to her teasing! Well, 
Deacon Oliver, so at last the church stands ready. 
It is, indeed, a fit temple, and I am proud of the 
people who raised it without the curse of debt to 
stand between it and its full service.” 

Deacon Oliver gave an embarrassed little cough. 
Somehow it did not seem easy to get to the object 
of his visit. He almost wished he had taken his 
wife's advice and written a letter. After some 
desultory talk he made a desperate plunge. 

“I called to-night,” he began, “to—er—see you 
about a matter talked over at our last parish 
meeting. We feel that—er—you are getting 
along in years, as you just remarked, and we 
know you must feel your work getting arduous.” 

Mr. Nichols gave a comfortable little laugh. 

“Not yet, not yet, my friend! The good Lord 

grants me strength in abundance. But I 
thank my people for their solicitude.”’ 

Deacon Oliver breathed a 
sigh and began again. 

“It was voted to—er— 
well, to offer you a chance 
to rest from your labors!” 

The deacon felt that this 
announcement was both 
Biblical and convincing in 
its form. 

Mr. Nichols hesitated a 
moment before he answered. 
When he spoke there was a 
break in his voice and the 
suggestion of a tear in his 
eye. 

“I cannot express to you,” 
he said in solemn tones, 
“the deep sense of gratitude 
toward my people that fills 
my heart. Never was pastor 
more lovingly cared for, I 
am sure, but in this instance 
1 cannot accept their gener- 
osity. It is only five years 
since they sent me on that 
delightful mountain trip, and 
now, of all times, I should 
not consent to add to their 
expenses. No—no—I am 
well, and I must work while 
itis yetday. I have but few 
more years of my time at the 
most, my good friend, and I 
must waste none of it. Bear 





this word to my people, 
Deacon Oliver, with my 
heartiest thanks.” 


The deacon twisted un- 
easily in his chair. Was ever 
a man so obtuse? He was 
about to speak again, when 
his eye chanced to light upon 
: Helen. That she understood 

the purport of the visit was 
told in her look of mingled pain and wounded 
pride, and by the quick tears which had sprung 
to her eyes. 

The deacon rose abruptly. 

“Guess I better be going along, Mr. Nichols,” 
he said, buttoning up his coat. 

“A letter will be more businesslike,” he 
thought, as he made his way home. “I’ll write 
this very night, and there won’t be any chance 
to mistake it, either !”” 

When Mr. Nichols came back from the door, 
Helen had caught little Anna in her arms and 
was carrying her tu bed. 

“People are very good to me!” the old man 


' said, laying an affectionate hand on the young 


shoulder. “The world is full of kindness, my 
dear!” 

Helen did not meet her father’s look. As she 
tucked Anna into her crib, the little one reached 
up and dragyed a rosy, plump forefinger down 
her aunt’s cheek. 

“What for aunty c'y?” she exclaimed, in 
childish wonder and sympathy. 

The next afternoon Anson Taylor started on 





“Well, you’ve got an elegant building,” re; and to give him a chance to resign; and he set 
sponded Miss Trickey, as audibly as a mouthful | about it with a grim sense of satisfaction. 
of pins would allow. “I declare, I told Mrs.| ‘You'd better send a letter,” advised his wife. 


his way to parish meeting. As he was passing 
ithe parsonage, he heard a tap on the pane and 


| saw a beckoning finger at the window. He 


another case was in prop 328s. Mr. Dobson was | Dean—I made over her second-best black last | “It aint a pleasant thing to do by word of stopped, and Helen Nichols came to the door. 


still there, as were also the’ boy and his mother. 


week —that it made me ’most sorry I was a| mouth.” 


She held an envelope in her hand and hér face 


The young girl’s eyes rested “alternately on the Baptist. But what’s born in the blood and bred! “No,” said the deacon. “I aint much of a showed signs of weeping. 


pale, anxious face of the mother, .20 the hands of 


in the bone can’t be changed. Ilow does your; hand with the pen, and writing’s liable to be 


“Mr. Taylor,” she said, “I want to ask a great 
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favor of you. Father is sick; he has a severe | life held no more forme. Mr. Nichols came to| been saved from a great mistake this afternoon. 
cold, the doctor says, and he is very feverish. | me, and he made me feel that God is good. 1 | We came here to talk of a new minister, and we 
This letter came this morning. I know what | think we all know what Mr. Nichols is in time | find out what our old pastor is to us. What 
is in it, I feel sure. I have been told what the of sorrow.” , Prosperity could we hope for with the sin of 
church want, but father doesn’t dream of it,and: The hush was broken now. There was no ingratitude on our heads? Let us install him 
it will kill him if this comes to him while he is more silence; the little gathering was fairly , anew in our hearts and in his church, and care 
sick. May I keep it a few days, until he is carried out of itself. One after another arose and | for him as he has cared for us. I, for my part, 
better ?”” * bore evidence of the pastor’s help. Young Harry | am ashamed, and I pray he may never hear of 

Anson Taylor might be slow of movement, but | Thompson, home from college for a few days, | the unkindness we were about to show him.” 
he was quick in kindness. ; who dropped in to the meeting, “just for fun,” | Deacon Oliver reluctantly got upon his feet. 

“Let me have the letter, Miss Helen,” he said. | told, with a manly break in his boyish voice, of | ‘Mr. Chairman,” he began in a halting sort of 
“T will explain it tothe parish. Id like tosay,” . wise and loving counsel. Mothers and fathers way, “according to the instructions of the com- 
he added awkwardly, “that I didn’t vote for it! spoke of comfort in times of trouble with simple | mittee, I—er—I sent a letter to Mr. Nichols, 
I thought I’d like to have you know.” ‘eloquence far more touching than the most this morning!” 

The parish meeting was held in the vestry of ; polished oratory. | Another hush fell upon the meeting, but this 
the old church. It was known that the subject/ There was hardly one in the vestry but had | time it was the silence of consternation. Then, 
of the new minister would be discussed that | some experience of personal help to relate. | with his usual deliberation, Anson Taylor came 
afternoon, and the small room was crowded. | The spirit of testimony spread like a fire; the forward and laid an envelope upon the desk, ex- 

After some preliminary business, the chairman gift of tongues seemed to descend on the meeting, i plaining it in a few words. It was the deacon’s 
spoke of the church’s growing need of a more and the story bore always the same burden: “‘I ; letter, with the seal unbroken! Of course it was 
active pastor. ‘As you all know, the parish has | was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was |! most improper for young Thompson to cheer, 
voted to give Mr. Nichols a chance to resign. ' thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, , then and in that place, but he did, and moreover, 
Any suggestions in regard to this move, in case : and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I | the cheer was taken up on all sides, Such a 
it is accepted, as of course it will be, are now in; was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, | sound, certainly, never rose before within the 
order.’”? There was a moment’s pause, and then, | and ye came unto me!” walls of that room. 
to every one’s astonishment, Anson Taylor’slong; At last the chairman arose and called the} Then some one started the doxology, and even 
form unfolded itself; it was an unheard-of thing ' meeting to order. The tears were in his eyes. | Deacon Oliver’s harsh notes joined in the words 
for him to “speak in meeting.” | For a moment he could not command his voice. . sung from the depths of grateful hearts: 

“T haven’t any suggestions,” he began, in his! “My friends,” he said, “my friends, we have: ‘‘‘Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow!’ ” 
moderate way, “and I haven’t got anything to; 
say about the new minister. I just want to tell | 
a little story right here. It will be new to mast | 
of you. When J was a young man, a temptation | 
came to me. I won’t go into particulars; enough ; 
to say that a mortgage came due on the place my | 
father left me, and I couldn’t pay it. It wasn’t 
a big sum,—it would seem mighty little now,— | 
but the lack of those few hundred dollars meant | 
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“This was a bad enough fix, but worse came to | 
me, in the shape of temptation, as I said. I had | 
the care of some money, the small property of a' 
distant cousin, and there was a whispering in my | 
heart which said, ‘Turn in some of that money | 
and save your home and take your wife. Youcan 
make it up later, and no one will be the wiser.’ | 
At first I shook the thought off as if it was a 
snake, but that everlasting little whispering kept 
up, and by and by it seemed like a straight and 
honest thing just to take the use of that money 
for a little while.” 

Anson’s voice shook now and then, and his 
throat was dry and husky. Iis little audience | 
listened in surprise at the apparently irrelevant ; 
speech. Mrs. Taylor, who sat with a friend on) they must know it them- 
the other side of the vestry, grew very red, and | Selves. 
finally covered her eyes with her hand. | All Petapsco knew that 

“Well,” continued the speaker, “at last I gave Pheebe Jane Smith was an little boy! Ludovico really 
right in to that tempting voice, and then I began \ ambitious woman, and that ought to have had more sense, 
to argue with myself that I was doing the wisest ' it was especially hard for her to be poor, as | and she wanted to tell him so. She found it out 
thing, and I fairly persuaded myself that the: she had been ever since her husband, a sea- | by accident, from a paper hidden in his bed. A 
money I was thinking of taking was a sort of captain, was drowned. That had happened ; business firm had offered to give certain articles 
special providence, sent to help me out of a hard: when Ludovico was seven and Alfarata was'to whoever should sell 
place. The time was getting neur, it was the | five. a given amount of its 
very day before I was to pay the mortgage,| Alfarata had begun when she was eight years | goods, soap and bluing 
when I heard a man speak some words that old to talk to Ludovico about their duty as their | and perfumery—a bicycle 
cut me deep. They showed me just where I; mother’s mainstay. Ludovico, although he was|to reward the sale of 
was standing, and—I went to that man andj older, did not seem to see things in the proper | twenty dollars’ worth, a 


mind all hopes of banquet- 
lamps. She said to herself 
that it was rather nice of 
Ludovico to think of getting 
what their mother wanted. 
Many a boy would sooner 
think of getting himself a bicy- 
cle; and Ludovico she knew 
would like to have one, if only 
for the sake of taking it to 
pieces and putting it together 
again. 

She really felt some hope of 
Ludovico until she suddenly 
discovered how he was trying 
to get something ‘nice for the 
house. it was business for a 





LFARATA Smith was 

the flower of the family. 
‘That was what people said 
when they meant to hint, deli- 
ately, that Ludovico wasn’t 
“smart.” Mrs. Smith and 
Alfarata were always indig- 
nant when any one hinted 
that Ludovico wasn’t smart, 
although every one thought 
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heard to express himself very strongly on the 

subject of such schemes and their effect on 

“legitimate trade.” Moreover, there had been 

somewhat strained relations between Mr. Pen 

dleton and the Widow Smith’s family ever since 
the time when his 
colt got into their 
garden and ate up 
the cabbages. Was 
it possible that, 
in tardy repentance, 
the storekeeper had 
bought three dollars’ 
worth of soap of 
Ludovico to pay for 
the cabbages? 

Against other 
names—wholly un 
familiar names to 
Alfarata — were set 
{down smaller amounts of goods. “Miss P, 

Primrose, soap, $1.00.” Farther down the page 
was another entry: ‘‘Miss Pinky Primrose, per- 
fumery, $2.00.” 

Pinky Primrose! Did any real live woman 
ever bear such a name as that? Certainly no 
woman in Petapsco, at the Centre, the Four 
Corners or the Port. And not within twenty 
miles was there a town where soap and per- 
fumery could by any possibility be sold in such 
quantities as were set down on Ludovico’s list! 

Perhaps— perhaps the list was imaginary. 
| Alfarata drew a sharp breath of relief as this 
| possibility struck her; but why this concealment, 
| which was altogether unlike Ludovico? 

He must have meant to have the goods sent to 
him, falsely representing that they were sold! 
Jenksy Babbitt had delivered the goods to cus- 
tomers, and had remitted to the firm after he 
was paid for them. When he received the goods 
what did Ludovico intend to do? It was too 
terrible to think of! 

Might it not be possible that Ludovico did not 
understand what he was doing? He had always 
been, poor boy, so stupid! 

It was Saturday, and a school holiday, which 
accounts for the extra attention to housewifely 
duties shown in Alfarata’s turning of the 
mattress on Ludovico’s bed, and discovering 
Ludovico’s strange enterprise. Alfarata heard 
her mother calling shrilly at the back door, 
“Ludovico! Ludo-vi-co!” 

“T declare, I don’t know where that boy goes, 
nowadays!’’ said Mrs. Smith, impatiently, as 
Alfarata entered the kitchen. “He was off 
somewhere before he’d hardly swallowed a 
mouthful of breakfast. But there! Ludovico 
| is a good boy if he isn’t so smart as some. I’m 
| never afraid that he’ll get into any mischief. I 
don’t expect I could stand that anyhow, with all 
I’ve had.”” 
| Alfarata slipped out of the house without a 
word, and ran down the lane to Mrs. Cafferty’s. 
| Saturday was Mrs. Cafferty’s day for doing ber 
own washing and cleaning, She 
hastily withdrew from the wash- 
tub, and appeared in the doorway, 
wiping her hands on her apron. 

“Mrs. Cafferty, have—have you 
bought a great deal of bluing lately?” 





UNCLE ABNER BAKER. 





told him all that had been in my heart to do. 
He didn’t scorn me, but he helped me back to 
my self-respect, and then he lent me the money 
to pay my mortgage. 

“He wasn’t rich. I knew he went without 
many things that winter for the want of those 
dollars. I was for selling all and paying him 
back, but he said, ‘No. Marry and settle down 
in your own home. Neither you nor the young 
woman you love shall waste your young years 
in waiting. Begin your life together, content 
with little, but together, and with clear con- 
sciences to man and your Maker!’ That money 
has been paid back long ago, but I can never 


| large nose, an Adam’s apple in his lean throat, | been obliged to countermand his orders for that I come to Ameriky itself! Niver a lady at the 


light. He would listen and say nothing. Ludo- 
vico was not a satisfactory person to talk to, 
anyway ; his mother said he was close-mouthed, 
like the Smiths. 

Now that he was seventeen, no one doubted 
that he was dull, and his mother was pitied 
because she had longed so ardently that Ludovico 
should “be somebody.’’ She had always declared 
that she meant to educate him to be a lawyer, 
and now he was at the very foot of his class in 


banquet-lamp the sale of 
ten dollars’ worth. 
Jenksy Babbitt had 
canvassed the town in the 
interests of sume new 
manufacturers of baking- 
powder that he might get 
an invalid chair for his 
mother. Every Petapsco 


faltered Alfarata. She had tried to 
think all the way down the lane 
just what she ought to say, but it 
is difficult to collect one’s thoughts 
when one is very anxious, and diplo- 
macy was not Alfarata’s strong 
point. 

“Bluing is it?” demanded Mrs. 
Cafferty, quickly, with a sharp 
household was over- wrinkling of her Milesian brows. 
the high school. And his grammar actually made stocked with baking- “And who’s afther sayin’ it. at all? 
Alfarata’s flesh creep; she said so herself. _ powder, for Mrs. Babbitt was a cripple whom ' Show me the wan that says there’s the laste 

Ludovico had a knobby forehead, and a very . every one pitied, and the Petapsco grocer had ! streak o’ bluing showing in me clothes since iver 





“HAVE YOU GOT ONE OF THOSE 
PAPERS?” 


pay my debt of gratitude for my life’s happiness | and an awkward, shuffling gait. Alfarataalways | commodity. Now the Petapsco housewives shut : hotel but said me clothes was foine and white, 


and honesty. It was a man’s sermon and a_| insisted that 


man’s deed that saved me, and that man 
was Mr. Nichols, God bless him!”’ 

There was absolute silence when 
Anson sat down, The only sound was 
a stifled sob, as Mrs. Taylor caught her 
breath. No one moved or spoke, until 
a hoarse voice from the rear of the 
vestry broke in on the hush. 

“I’ve got a worl to say, too!” spoke 
a rough-looking man, with an almost 
defiant air. “You all know me! Noth- 
ing kept me from my crime, but Mr. 
Nichols got hold of me when J came out 
of jail, and he trusted me and made a 
man of me again. I’d work that hand 
off for the parson, and every one here 
knows it’s been an honest hand for two 
years, and he’s the one that made it a 

@6it band for an honest man to clasp!” 

Again the silence: then a timid stirring in a 
distant corner, and a humble, shrinking little 
woman stuod up. “Last winter,” she faltered, 
“my man was killed. Me and my babies was 
starving, and—Mr. Nichols —’’ here she sat down 
sobbing ; but she had no need to tell farther—not 
a soul in the room but knew the ending. 

There was a rustle of silken skirts and a subtle 


WAN 


suggestion of violets in the air, as Mrs. Clyde, the : 
“TTaughty”’ : 
and “exclusive” she was called, but there was | their mother was always wanting. 
no coldness now in her beautiful face, and her | tears after she went to see Mrs. Abner Ilolbrook’s | 


richest member of the parish, arose. 


clear voice trembled a little as she spoke. 


“When my baby died,” she said, “I thought . 





“ SHOW ME THE 


she meant to make somebody of | their doors when they saw a boy coming with a | and if annybody does be passin’ remairks —” 
him, but she admitted that it was . list—not that their sympathy had lost its strength, ; “Ob, I didn’t—I didn’t mean that at all!” 
up-hill work. He seemed to have ' but the baking-powder had, as baking-powder | interrupted Alfarata. “I only thought that you 
no ambition to do anything but to | will if one has too much on hand, and that fact might perhaps have bought as much as—as five 
take the kitchen clock to pieces | prejudiced them. , dollars’ worth of bluing!” 
and put it together again, and to | How could Ludovico be so stupid as to think: “Five dollars’ worth of bluin’! Will ye listen 
mend the other boys’ touls and | that he could sell ten dollars’ worth of soap and j to the like o’ that!’ cried Mrs. Cafferty, with 
traps. | bluing and perfumery in Petapsco? That was | increasing wrath. “I buys me two or three 

The wolf was actually howling ; Alfarata’s first thought. The next, when she | bottles at the store in 
at their door; Alfarata lay awake | had sat down upon the bed and looked over the | the corner ina year, and 
at night and heard him, but | paper, was bewildering, actually terrifying! Her | it’s Misther Pendleton 
Ludovico kept tinkering away at | heart thumped in her ears and the red-and-white ; himself will tell you so, 
a fox-trap of a new kind that he’ rising-sun bedquilt looked suddenly strange and | and if there’s annybody 
had invented. ‘far-off, Sales to such large amounts were set | sayin’ that I pit the 

‘There were no foxes anywhere down, and there were some names unknown to | laste streak o’ bluin’ in 
near Petapsco, but Ludovico said Petapsco! their clothes —"’ 
that if there were any his trap The initials were the most startling: “E. L. C., “Oh, I didn't mean 
would catch them, and that was bluing, $5.00.” Five dollars’ worth of bluing that, Mrs. Cafferty!” 
» the main point. to Mrs. Cafferty, the washerwoman! It was repeated Alfarata, de- 

But there came a time—it was , altogether impossible. Yet those were Mrs. | spairingly,as she turned 

early in September—when the traps were all put . Cafferty’s initials; she lived in a little house at | and fled, pursued all 
away. Ludovico was even more silent thun the end of their lane, and Alfarata had occa- the way along the lane 
usual, and he went away for a whole day, no. sionally brought her a letter from the post-office— by Mrs. Cafferty's elo- 
one knew where. Elizabeth L. Cafferty. quence. 

“J’m—I'm trying to get something nice for the , (The summer visitors, who were Mrs. Cafferty’s'| Poor Mrs. Cafferty’s 
house,” he said to Alfarata, in a sudden burst of ; principal customers, had nearly all gone away. skill at laundry work 
confidence, in which his rugged features turned ' How many years would five dollars’ worth of was her one means of 


THAT SAYS — 





scarlet and his Adam’s apple seemed in danger’ bluing last Mrs. Cafferty? How, oh how, would livelihood, her one bul- ‘ oA GREAT. 
of strangling him. Mrs. Cafferty ever pay for it? | wark against want, and cox." 
Something nice for the house! That was what Ifere was another astonishing item with | it was no wonder that -! 1 er temper when 
She had shed | initials: “G. E. P., soap, $3.00. ‘she thought that v: 4,;, .. 'y aspersed. 
Gershom E. Pendleton was the Petapsco store- “T’ll make her =, ‘and that I didn't mean 


banquet-lamp, with a shade trimmed with roses. | keeper. When Jenksy Babbitt had made his that she had bl.: 


The wolf had howled away from Alfarata’s | baking-powder canvass, the storekeeper had been thought Alf. 





1 ut» too much some time,” 
. «ne ran on to the store. 
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Now she had no time or thought for anything | than «..¢ » Ludovico’s rugged face flushed | continued Ludovico, too much absorbed in the| the railroad, he lifted his light velocipede trom 
with modes wide. “The company offered me a | story of his adventures to heed the interruption. | the track and walked across the prairie toward the 


but the unravelling of the mystery. 

“‘Mr. Pendleton, have you—have you a great 
deal of soap?” she inquired, breathlessly. 

“Small bar or large one?’’ asked the store- 
Keeper, reaching absently up to his high shelves. 

“Oh, I—I didn’t want any now!” stammered 
Alfarata. ‘I only wanted to know how you 
bought your soap.” 

“Have you got one of those papers?” The 
storekeeper frowned down at her, with great, 
beetling brows. ‘You tell your mother she’d 
better keep you at home to darn stockings! I 
buy my soap of a Boston firm, twice a year, and 
I don’t have anything to do with new-fangled 
kinds.” 

Alfarata went out of the store without another 
word. At the post-office next door she halted 
irresolutely. The paper she had found was so 


soiled and crumpled that she thought it was’ 


probably only a copy of the one that Ludovico 
meant to send away. She asked the postmistress 
if Ludovico had been there that day. 

“No, I haven’t seen him for as much as a 
week,” answered the postmistress, “not since 
he came in to mail a letter to one of those soap 
companies that give prizes. I guess he expects 
to get a prize like Jenksy Babbitt, although I 
haven’t heard of his trying to sell anything.” 

Alfarata turned pale, and ran on. It was a 
mile, across lots, to Uncle Abner Baker’s saw- 
mill down by the river. Uncle Abner was their 
mother’s uncle—well-to-do and ‘‘as close as the 
bark of a tree,” his neighbors declared. 

Alfarata was desperate, as any one might 
know, when she sought help of Uncle Abner. 
He sat upon a pile of boards, and stared at 
Alfarata in a disconcerting way, with his keen, 
light blue eyes. She asked him to lend her ten 
dollars, and wait for his pay until she got the 
Bunchberry Ridge school to teach. 

Ten dollars! Ludovico’s list actually amounted 
to that sum and more, and it was no wonder 
that all the freckles showed in Alfarata’s white 
face. 

Unele Abner thrust his hat farther back on his 
head, whistled and waited for further explana- 


tions. Alfarata faltered that she feared Ludovico | 
bad been buying things that he couldn’t pay for. | 


“Then you let him ’tend to it!” said Uncle 
Abner, promptly. 

“‘He—he isn’t so very smart! I’m afraid he 
doesn’t understand how bad it is,” stammered 
Alfarata, forcing back her tears. ‘And oh, I did 
want to make somebody of Ludovico!” 

“Can’t be done by anybody but the fellow 
himself,” said Uncle Abner, 
succinctly. “You just leave that 
job to Ludovico!” 

Swallowing tears was bitter 
work under the keen, calculating 
eyes of Uncle Abner. Alfarata 
turned hastily homeward. 
“Look here! If Ludovico gets 
into jail I’ll bail him out!” 
Uncle Abner called after her, 
cruelly facetious. 

‘When Alfarata reached home she found 
that Ludovico had not returned. Had he 
collected all that money and run away? It 
seemed impossible to believe anything so 
wicked of Ludovico, but ten dollars was 
@ great deal more money to Petapsco boys 
and girls than to some others who studied 
the same arithmetic. 

In the early dusk Alfarata wandered dis- 
tractedly down the road, seeking. Her 
mother had gone in the opposite direction. When 


they both returned, despairing, to the porch, a | 


tall, awk ward boy was struggling up to it, across 
the field, carrying a great box. 

“Jt’s a banquet-lamp,’’ explained Ludovico, 
breathlessly, while his mother hugged him and 
Alfarata stood aloof, staring anxiously. ‘“You’d 
better believe it’s a beauty! I sold ten dollars’ 
worth of soap and bluing—just as easy!” 

“Just as easy!” Alfarata sank down on the 
steps, with a groan. 

“I went to Georgetown,” added Ludovico. 

To Georgetown! That was twenty-five miles 
away —seven by stage, eighteen by railway. 
Alfarata had been there but once in her life. 

“Walked to the railroad station both times,” 
pursued Ludovico. ‘‘Got the baggage-master, 
Joe Pringle of Petapsco, you know, to give me 
a job to pay my fare to Georgetown. He was 
willing, because there was a great load of summer 
visitors’ trunks. Sold five dollars’ worth of blu- 


ing to the Excelsior Laundry Company. Here’s 


a copy of my list.” Ludovico stepped into the 
lighted sitting-room, and his mother and Alfarata 
followed. “Here it is: ‘E. L. C., bluing, $5.00.’ 
They turned me out at first—no pedlers allowed. 
But the mangle was out of order—they had 
stopped work, waiting for a man to come and 
fix it. I set it to going all right in a jiffy. 
Then they bought my bluing. Let’s see: ‘G. 


E. P., soap, $3.00.’ That’s the next entry—the | 


“Georgetown Electric Plant.” I asked them to 


let me look round there a little. I’ve been study- | 
ing up that kind of thing for a good while —”’ | 


“Those great stupid books in your room?” 
interrupted Alfarata, with a little gasp. 

Ludovico nodded. “Uncle Abner lent me the 
Money to buy them,’’ he said, in a matter-of- 
course way. “When those people found out that 
I knew a thing or two they showed me all over 
the place, and a lot of them clubbed together and 


gave me an order for toilet soap. It—it’s better | 






“I REPAIRED IT." 


situation. My uw... 


me to the railroad station ; | “And, Alfarata,’’— he followed her as she slipped | descent. As he approached the spile supporting 


I’ve been to Georgetow:. to.day to see about the | out, shamefaced, into the back entry,—‘‘I brought | the eastern end of the wire suspended over the 


situation. I didn’t want uw i : 
it until it was sure. It’s amak SE TERE ! 
they say it isn’t far to the top for @ s4Jow that— | 
that’s got it in him!” 

“The rest of the money?” this in answer tv..| 
little gasping inquiry from Alfarata. “That 
came from a little old lady that keeps a hair- 
dressing parlor. She had a wax figure-head in 
her window that was meant to turn round, but 
it had got out of order and wouldn’t turn. I 
repaired it. Don’t you remember how I mended 

the wag in Tommy Pingree’s Christmas dog’s 
| tail? She was a nice little old lady —” 

“Miss Pinky Primrose!” murmured Alfarata, 

‘as if ina dream. 
“And she got her friends to buy of me,” 






dventures, of. Lineme 


this home to you. They gave it to me because | 
I'd sold more than ten dollars’ worth.” 

It was a bottle of perfumery, tall, beautiful, 
covered with painted pink silk and with a pink | 
satin ribbon around its neck. “I always meant 
\'= take good care of mother and you,” he con-' 
tinueu,with a queer gruffness in his tone. “I 
; Mean you sh have nice things. And you've’ 
‘always been a gout. sister, and I’m going to give | 
; you a chance to be 86 wbody !”” 

,__Alfarata wanted to thr her arms around his 
neck, but she hugged th pink bottle instead ; 
Ludovico didn’t like affectiotyte demonstrations. | 
He had never said such thing. to her before in 
\ his life. It was very likely that he never would | 
‘again. Ife was close-mouthed, like the Smiths. 
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III.—One Boy’s Pluck. 


\ JN the fall of 1879, when I was superin- 
tendent of telegraph service on the 
Southern Minnesota Railroad, a line- 

repairer named Franklin sustained a severe 

injury by a fall, and during the winter was 
unable to attend to his duties. In reporting 

his condition, he recommended that Jonathan 

Hardrubble be employed in his place on the 

Western Division, as Hardrubble knew the 

j line thoroughly, and was competent and 

trustworthy. On this recommendation I 

immediately sent instructions to Hardrubble 

; to assume Franklin’s duties, and he did so. 

, Save that his division was kept in excellent 

condition, and his reports were concisely 

worded and written in a neat, round band, 

I knew nothing of him. 

One morning in April I received a tersely 
worded note from the general superintendent, 
telling me that he had been informed that 
the lineman on the Flandreau Division was a 
sixteen-year-old boy, and suggesting that 
@ man be appointed in his place. 
me was not only surprised to learn that my 
model lineman was a boy, but regretted to 
discharge him without cause, as he had proved 
painstaking and efficient. 
Furthermore, good men, will- 
ing to bury themselves on the 
Dakota prairies for forty dol- 
lars a month, were not numer- 
ous, and undoubtedly difficulty 





ing a man to accept the place. 
Therefore I took a half-dozen 


submitted by Hardrubble, and | 
stepped across the hallway to ' 
the superintendent's office to | 
make a personal appeal for the 
boy. | 
The general superintendent | 
was a thorough railroad man- 
ager of long experience, some- | 
times gruff but always just, | 
and Iwas not without hope of inducing him to 
rescind his order. He listened to my statement | 
and then shook his head. | 
“There is too much hard work and responsi- | 
bility in that position for a sixteen-year-old boy!” | 
he declared, emphatically. “Iie may do his | 
work well for a time, but occasion will arise 
when he will fail, and fail in such a manner that | 
it will mean heavy property loss, if not loss of | 
life. I must insist that you replace that boy with 
aman.” \ 
As the superintendent finished speaking and I ' 
was about to leave the room, a messenger entered 
with a telegram. It was long and evidently 
important, as the superintendent read it through | 
twice. He folded it into a small compass and | 
slipped it into his pocket, and as I started to! 
leave the room said: | 
“I have changed my mind about that boy, | 
Gregory; you need not discharge him. And: 
when opportunity to do anything for him arises, | 
just call my attention to the matter.”’ | 
It was two weeks before I knew the meaning 
of that unexpected change of orders. 
Through the long, hard winter—still famous as | 
the “big winter’—the young lineman had done | 
his work as well as a man could have done it. 
From November 14, 1879, until the second week 
in March following, no trains were run on time 
between Wells, Minnesota, one hundred and fifty 
miles west of the Mississippi, and Flandreau, 
Dakota, the western terminus of the road; and | 
in all those months not a dozen trains, freight or 
passenger, passed over the entire length of the 
road. The prairies west of Jackson were buried 
under snow drifted to an unheard-of depth, and 
in many places the tall telegraph-poles barely 
protruded above the crust. 
But on every day of that long, cold winter the 
wires west of Jackson were ‘‘working,”’ and 











twice between December 1st and the day in 


rotary snow-plow cut its 
would be experienced in find- 


i fs ps 
pearing drifts the boy 


monthly reports that bad been | 


| a short distance to a point where another ravine 








March when the big 


way through the disap- 


had tramped across the 
crusted snow, from the 


| point where the three big 


engines working west- 
ward were “bucking” the 
drifts, to the crew of farmers and sectionmen 
slowly shovelling their way eastward. 

With the last week in March the sun had 
melted what little snow had been left on the right 
of way by the shovellers. On the open prairies 
great bare spots of grass alternated with wave- 
like drifts,—shadows of their former selves,—and 
every tiny brook and swale was turned into a 
raging torrent or a lake by the’ melting snows. 
The warm chinook, sweeping eastward from the 
far mountains, tempered the atmosphere; and 
when the young lineman set out on his velucipede | 
car to inspect every foot of wire on his division, ' 
nature seemed to give a mute pledge that spring : 
‘was come. | 

Twenty miles east of the Dakota line, in the} 
southwestern part of Minnesota, Rock River 
finds its way in a southwestern direction to the 
Big Sioux. Its course is down a valley varying 
in width from three hundred to four hundred 
yards. For miles the prairie is unbroken on 
either side of the valley, when suddenly there is 
a sharp descent of seventy-five or one hundred 
feet to another level. The opposite bank is 
equally abrupt, and the valley looks as if it had 
been formed by a part of the prairie sinking and 
leaving a perpendicular bank on each side. 

The engineers who surveyed the line for the 
railroad found it hard to determine how this 
valley should be crossed, the problem not being | 
solved until a narrow gulch was found leading 
from the east to the bottom of the depression. 
From the mouth of this gully the line makes a 
sharp turn northward, running up the valley, 


AND SNAP. 


leads up to the prairie level westward. 

The men who constructed the telegraph system 
avoided the dip into the valley by running their 
line of poles directly to the top of the descent, on | 
the very verge of the precipice. Here a spile, 
one of the kind used in bridge work, had been | 
erected, and on the opposite side of the valley 
another stout post had been placed. From these 
two poles the wire was strung across the valley, 
sagging in the middle, and hanging but a few feet 


“THROWING HIS WEIGHT ON BELT 





above the tops of cars passing on the track below. 
When Hardrubble reached the point where the ' 
telegraph-line led slightly to the northward from 


valley, he saw that an insulator bracket was loose, 
permitting the wire to sag. His climbers were 
strapped to his feet, and he quickly made ready 
to replace the loosened bit of wood. 

With his task finished, the boy rested his 
weight on the steel climbers and gazed on the 
scene before him. The top of the pole at an 
elevation of twenty feet gave him a view of the 
prairie for a distance of a dozen miles in either 
direction. Off to the west the line of rails, wind- 
ing and twisting across the prairie, led toward 
the three spires and twoscore brown roofs of 
Pipestone, where a dark blot on the landscape 
indicated that the east-bound through passenger. 
train was at that moment leaving the station. 
North and south, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched the valley of the Rock, and down 
its centre roared the river, in summer a tiny 
stream that might be forded anywhere, but now 
a torrent, fed by the melting snow. 

The water was brown and white and yellow, 
and here and there great cakes of ice had jammed, 
sending the currents back against themselves 
until parts of the valley were transformed into 
kes. He saw that at the railroad bridge below 
hin one of these dams had formed, and that the 
ice was piled high against the 
structure. And then he saw 
what caused his heart to beat 
faster and the blood to leave his 
cheek. The western end of the 
bridge had been torn from its 
fastenings by the pressure of ice 
and water, and the rails from 
the west led out of the gully and 
around a point of bluff, and 
ended over a gulf filled with a 
teaming tide and masses of 
&tmding ice-cakes. This meant 
disaster to the coming train and 
perhaps death to train crew and 
Passengers, unless warning of 
the danger were quickly given. 

For miles in either direction 
no bridge spanned the river, and 
to wade or swim the stream 
was impossible, the strong cur- 
rent and moving ice making the 
attempt almost certain death 
Where the gorges had formed, . 
the ice was a grinding mass, 
and a glance revealed the fact 
that these could not be trusted. 

Young Hardrubble’s glances 
wandered up and down the 
valley and then across the prairie 
to the westward, where the faint 
blur of smoke of a few minutes 
before had increased to a long, 
black cloud. In ten minutes the 
train would be swinging around 
the sharp curve of the gully into 
the valley. 

Then his gaze returned to the 
river. The only thing spanning 
the current was the rusty tele- 
graph wire, leading with a 
graceful droop from his perch at the top of the 
tall pole to the opposite bluff. Could that aid 
him? At the middle of the valley, one hundred 
yards distant, it was not more than eighteen feet 
above the ground. If in any way he could cross 
on that frail span it would sink still lower under 
his weight, and he might readily drop to the soft 
turf on the western bank of the river. 

An instant later he drove his steel spurs deeper 
into the pine pole, and as he clung with one 
hand to his unsteady perch, he hastily unbuckled 
the belt around his waist with the free hand. 
Attached by rivets to this stout strip of leather 
was a steel snap from which, by means of a ring 
in the handle, was suspended his hatchet. He 
cast the hatchet aside, removed the belt, and 
clasped the steel snap around the wire. Then, 
throwing his weight on belt and snap, and with- 
drawing the spurs from the pole, he began the 
dash across river and valley. 

As he released his hold on the timber the steel 
loop slid smoothly down the slanting wire, slowly 
at first and then more rapidly, his body carried 
forward by its own increasing momentum. The 
bank seemed to glide away from him, and almost. 
in an instant he was above the raging river, the 
tossing waves sprinkling him with spray as he 
crossed. Then below him was the brown sod of 
the western bank, the wire sagging under his 
weight until his toes almost touched the earth. 

Releasing his hold upon the belt, he fell head- 
long upon the water-soaked ground, but quickly 
gained his footing, scrambled up the embankment 
to the track, and ran panting up the gorge to 
meet the train. His frantic gestures soon brought 
engine and cars to a stop. 

“Why not Hardrubble?” suggested the super- 
intendent two years later, when I notified him 
that it was my intention to resign, and that 
consequently a new superintendent of telegraph 
must be appointed. The superintendent did try 
him, and after the Southern Minnesota Railroad 
was absorbed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul system, another promotion awaited the 
former lineman. To-day he is superintendent of 
telegraph on one of the leading railways of the 
West. Witiiam A. Bowpisn. 
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Current Topics. 


Those who knew Dwight L. Moody 
as the great evangelist—and their name is legion 
—will be glad to read, on another page, the 


intimate reminiscences of him, which show him | 
as a teacher among his boys and girls. As: 


ready to romp as to rebuke, this unconventional 
pedagogue was like a wise “big brother’ to his 
pupils—a hearty, fun-loving, vigorous person- 
ality, as youthful in spirit as any whom he 
taught. 


Thrift can almost live on what extravagance 
throws away. The dust from blast furnaces is 
apparently worthless material, but in France 
successful experiments have been made with it 
for fertilizing purposes. The land responded 
satisfactorily. The dust contains ingredients 


which the earth finds to be stimulating. Afte, : 


all, there is little on this world of ours that 


THE YOUTH’S 


' village would be swept away, a devoted mission- 
ary stood watching, with wagon packed, ready 
to flee at the last moment. In the darkness she 
saw some one standing by her gate. It was 
Strike-the-Kettle. “I can no longer fight the 
fire,” said the wounded old scout, “but I will 
stay here, Winona. Go to sleep, and I will rouse 
you in time.” 
finally woke, all danger was over, but Str‘\... 
the-Kettle was still on guard. Is it stran_- 
on Memorial days Winona laysa wr | 
grave of Strike-the-Kettle? 


Senator Vest recev"’ + ° swspaper 
item to be read to the 1; -~eeretary had | 
‘the wrong side of #7:+ + and instead of an | 
' wn, began: “Ridicu- | 


editorial on the ::.--* 
lous! We-aw 3 + ay these goods at half! 





vi’ ae!” cried Mr. Vest. 





price!” 
That ti. «inted common sense of the | 
lS paeplen es has another side is forcibly | 
illustry’ ecent sales of a good-luck box. 
|'Thiy ,... - > humbug is a little wooden case 
, worthless three-starred ring, worth | 


eur. 


¥ tat five cents. But within the past 








sety-nine cents apiece for it, expecting it 
ag good luck. In this and similar instances 


When the exhausted woman -:« 


COMPANION. 


who had served in the i vir 

Morton had long suffere®”,: 1. hile | 

malady, which compe}. = wi 
spported by 


speakit d tosses 
- eeien 3 * .<d so hard in the 






attendants. 
committ-. -.wewhere that Senator 
high wine colleague, described him | 


Mer 
ja dtuong the tired, and pressing on 
5 + wg Men gave way.” 

~. tor Beveridge, also of Indiana, made the 
~scduding speech of the day, after which the 
Senate passed resolutions accepting the statue 
and thanking the state for its gift. 


i 
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APRIL. | 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 


Came ina sunlit fall of rain, 
Tennyson. 


“ Patriots’ Day.” 
HE State of Massachusetts has a holiday | 


which, although it is but seven years old, 
has attained great popular success. It is; 


19th, in commemoration of the battles of Concord | 
and Lexington. 


APRIL 19, 1900. 


“i .eball season has opened.’ Baseball is 
an excellent and manly game, not especially 
dangerous, interesting, strategic, and well-adapted 
to the development of the body and the sharpen. 
ing of the wits. 

No game meets, with less harm, the natural 
demand for an out-of-door sport to act as a means 
of healthy athletic competition between schools 
and communities. But its very popularity and 
adaptability have led to grave abuses. If 
baseball had not been so interesting, so universal, 
it would not have gained the discredit which has 


j come from a system of professionalism, a traffic 


in players, and a frequent display of rowdyism 
in the field. 

Yet with all the discredit, which, after all, 
affects but a small proportion of the baseball 
playing, the game is losing none of its popularity 
or its real value as an athletic spurt, and the re- 
opening of the baseball season is still a matter 


for rejoicing. 
See SS 


Life-Destroying and Life-Saving. 
N eminent physician lately called attention 


snths many thousands of persons have called Patriots’ day, and is celebrated on April! to the important part wars have taken in 


hospital development. He declared that 
the Crimean War developed the trained nurse 


s0tice might appropriately read: ‘Ridiculous! | 
e are giving ourselves away for nothing!” 


without value. 


German soldiers get a ration of suga - 





do British and French soldiers when or}. Fao ne Ot ime ee 

the tropics. And now, by advice of th 1." 

staff and with the approval of army conics. *@ COMFORT: 

United States Commissary Departme { pn. en fottled in some secret neat, 

shipping many tons of confectionery -1' «in Andrew Marvell. 
pound packages, for the use of our =: - 3 in és 


Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philipp’. 


Princess and Countess. 











The horrors of war inS@*-  ... have | : 
been softened by many acts of 1) -stituity on HE romances of royalty are as tragic as 
both sides, and fierce foes... 6." ave for- | those with which Mr. Anthony Hope has 
gotten animosity when m+} ,e appeal of | _filled the imaginary realm of Ruritania. 
human needs. Before tiv -.-{ of Ladysmith a | Princess Stéphanie, a daughter of the King of 
message went from thy .:. * “he Boers to that the Belgians, in the bloom of early youth became 


+ the relief of men , the wife of Archduke Rudolf, the Crown Prince 
. 1 medicine which the ; of Austria-Hungary. She seemed destined to be 
an empress, but her life in Vienna has been 


of the British, requ: -° 
in hospitals, a cert: 









Boers’ medical «i nv lacked. The request a ; 
was instant]. :s! ‘fhe Boers’ confidence in | OVershadowed with unhappiness. The tragic 
the humar’ 4 + » foes was as touching as it | death of the crown prince left her a widow with 


a young daughter to be educated in the stateliest 
, but most gloomy court in Europe. 
» -yment of a church in Quincy, ; The princess at thirty-five has entered upon 
d its recent rededication testify | her second romance. Her marriage to Count 
power one person may exert in a; Elemer Lonyay involved the sacrifice of her 
Thirty years ago Quincy was but royal’ rank and complete separation from her 
uet, and the Presbyterian Church being ; daughter, who has reached the age of sixteen. 
* “4eed to a single member, the presbytery dis- The King of the Belgians and the Emperor of 
vived the church and sent a committee to get the | Austria each attempted to dissuade the princess 
minutes. Mrs. Patter refused either to give up ; from this second marriage, but she had fallen in 
the minutes or to be “dissolved.” ‘What the | love with the Hungarian count, and chose to 
presbytery should do,” was her plucky answer, | ‘ake her leave of a court where she has never 
“is to send us a minister.” Her advice was | been happy, and to leave behind her danghter, 
taken, and to-day the church is happy, hopeful | whom she is devotedly attached. 
and flourishing. It lived simply because one; -4t the marriage, which took place in March, 
earnest Christian woman would not let it die. 





‘Le British who inspired it. 








‘neither her royal father nor her imperial father- | 


In Massachusetts this holiday has a special and the training-school. In the American Civil 
reason for its existence, aside from the fact that War, medical men learned that small hospitals, 
Concord and Lexington are within the limits of and even hospital tents, are better than large 
the state. It takes the place of the old Fast day, enclosed structures for the sick and wounded. 
which fell by custom on the first Thursday in | To the knowledge thus gained is due the pavilion 
April. The transformation of Fast day into a | tent. 
day for baseball, fishing and merrymaking wasa It was war, also, it is asserted, that led, not to 
perversion of what was intended to be “a day : the discovery, but to the introduction, of anti- 
of humiliation, fasting and prayer.” The people septic surgery. Medical science will profit by 
were not willing to give up the vernal holiday, the conflict now in progress in South Africa. 
and the celebration of the anniversary of Con- Through disease and wounds there treated, 
cord fight gave an opportunity for retaining it. benefit will come to the civilized world. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress tomake| Thus out of a great evi] may come a great 
April 19th a national holiday. good; for war compels resort to every expedient 

Of course Congress has no power to make the to save the lives of one’s own soldiers, no less 
observance of a holiday binding on the people; than to destroy the lives of those in the hostile 
but if the nation were to make the day a holiday army. 
for its functionaries and employés, its example Moreover, the experience gained in the effort to 
would undoubtedly be followed by some at least | save life is at the service of the world. There 
of the states. } is nothing provincial or selfish in genuine surgical 

It may be suggested that a day might be found . or medical skill. Its work and triumphs are for 
for a vernal holiday which would not commemo-. all men. Quackery conceals information which 
rate the opening of the great war which gave the may help the race, except as it disposes of the 
country independence. The battles of the Civil , knowledge for cash; but the surgeons and the 
War have wisely been left uncelebrated, nor physicians of approved attainment and experi- 
have the anniversaries of battles with other ' ence feel that their mission is limited only by the 
countries been turned into holidays. bounds of possible service to their kind. In war, 

On the other hand, it is impossible to celebrate | in peace, under favorable or perilous conditions, 
the beginning of national life without celebrating | appreciated or criticised, the good physician, the 
; Some incident of the great struggle with England; | conscientious operator, does his duty, and is 
and it would be absurd to suppose—considering | discontented only when his service is less com- 
: how holidays are spent—that animosity toward | plete than his professional ideal. 

“the mother country” would be fostered, or 
would even be intermingled with the sentiments 
, which a spring holiday might awaken. 


oe 


Well-Chosen Gifts. 





<2 —____ 


Prince Bismarck found a serious difficulty 
after his death in disposing of the presents 


In one of the statistical divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington 
may be seen a machine resembling a typewriter, 
which multiplies and divides with unerring accu- 
racy and with great rapidity. Give its operator 
a multiplicand of six figures and a multiplier as 
large, and he will write them out as upon a 
typewriter; then he turns a handle a few times, 
and before the onlooker knows what is going 
on, the product is written out before him. The 
machine performs examples in division with 
equal ease. Does ally one of our young readers 
fancy that he sees in this invention an emancipa- 
tion of boys of the twentieth century from the 
vexation of the multiplication table? Alas! that 
is too much for him to hope. Nobody seems to 
have devised a machine for adding common frac- 
tions of different denominators, although many a 
young schoolboy has concluded that this is one 
of the “long-felt wants” of the day. 

Those who assert that wine-growing 
countries are largely exempt from the evils of 
intemperance need not point to France in proof 
of their assertion. The habitual use of wine 
often creates the craving which seeks for such 
stronger stimulants as absinthe or vermuth. Of 
about three thousand prisoners in the department. 
of the Seine, in which Paris is situated; it is 
officially stated, more than two thousand were 
drunkards, The number of suicides induced 
by habits of intemperance is said to have more 
than doubled in recent years. Alcoholism is 


also largely responsible for the fact that thirty- i the galleries were the widow of Mr. Morton 


four per cent. of the young men conscripted for 


the army are sent beck as unfit; and in the | gathered, besides senators, several of the repre- ; 


cities of Normandy, where hard cider is the 
common beverage, the proportion rejected is 
much larger. It rises in Caen to fifty per cent. ; 
and in Havre three-fourths of the conscripts are 
Tejected. 


Strike-the-Kettle is not a romantic name, | 
but the old Indian who bore that appellation was — 
a leader and a Christian king among his people. 
For many years Strike-the-Kettle was a scout, 
protecting the United States mail from hostile 
Indians. While on this duty he was wounded 
in a fight with his own people. A few years ago, 


in-law was present. Etiquette forbade them to An “All-American” Conference. 

assist at the ceremony. But the countess has 4 RRANGEMENTS are in progress fot the 
, Not forfeited their love or their esteem. assembly at the City of Mexico next year 
The count is of noble, but not of royal, birth. of a general congress of all the independent 
| He has estates in Hungary, and is a diplomatist | povernments on the American continent. The 
who has been connected with the Austrian | gathering will be similar to the “Pan-American 
jembassies at several European courts. Royal (‘onference” which met at Washington in 1859. 
etiquette is rigid and without sentiment. The Qne result of that conference was the formation 
| crown princess, who had expected to be an of an International Union of American Repub- 
empress, divested herself of royul rank and priv- jics, with a “bureau” of general information. 
ilege when she became a countess. She can ‘The bureau, which includes in its membership 
never again meet on terms of equality her own all of the republics, is taking up the preliminary 
daughter, who ig a great figure at the Austrian work of the proposed congress. The replies 
court, and is to marry a king’s son. which Secretary Hay has received to his letter 





; become a perpetual tragedy for one that promises ' the American republics will be represented. 
happiness ; and every one who knows her, wishes | The conference will have no political aims. It 


| Yet she has exchanged a life which had’ gugpesting the new conference indicate that all , 


her happiness in the fullest measure. 
Sg 
Given by Indiana. 
Ae saris each state has the privilege of 


placing in Statuary Hall, in the national 
Capitol, statues of two of its illustrious 


|selves of the opportunity in full. Six other 
| states have presented one statue each. On a 
recent Saturday afternoon, in the SenatésCham- 
ber, a marble statue of Oliver P. Morton, the 


the nation in the name of that state. 

Mr. Fairbanks, the senior senator from In- 
diana, was the first speaker. Among those in 
and several of his nephews. On the floor had 


sentatives from Indiana, and other friends of the 


will consider questions of trade, facilities for 
transportation by rail and sea, banking systems 
and customs methods, and perhaps it will discuss 
{the feasibility of a permanent tribunal of arbi- 
tration to settle disputes among the republics 
without recourse to war. 

There were apprehensions, when the first 
Pan-American Conference was called, that its 


sons, ten states only have thus far availed them- | usefulness would be impaired by the suspicions 


; and jealousies of some of the governments‘ 
represented. This did not occur. The new 
conference should strengthen the ties of common 
j interest among the American republics. If, as 


“war governor” of Indiana, was presented to | is hoped, similar conferences can be held in the | value. 


future once in two years, or even oftener, at 
the different capitals, these results may be made 


permanent. 
3 66 


Baseball. 








man whose deeds were to be recounted. 

“This statue,” began Senator Fairbanks, “is | 
to stand in yonder hall. Assembled there are | 
the marble figures of citizens, soldiers and states- 
men. In good time representatives of each of the : 
states will be gathered there, when the number 
will equal the membership of the United States 
Senate. Parties here may come and go, admin- 
istrations may rise and fall, but no change will | 
occur in the members who join the select assem- ; 
bly in that exalted and historic hall.” 

The physical difficulties under which Mr. | 





phrase which implies that the season 

opens everywhere at once. In reality, 

the season opens in our big country very much 
as the honey season for the bees, or the season 
of birds’ singing, or the strawberry season, opens 
—that is to say, not long after New Year's 
day in Florida, and from that date on to a period 
several months later in northern Maine. Now 
that American soldiers have introduced the 
American game in Havana, San Juan, Manila , 
and Jlvilo, baseball has all seasons for its own. | 
Although general terms upon anything depend- 


Te opening of the baseball season” is a 


when the Dakota prairies were on fire, the Indians | Morton labored during the later years of his | ent on climate do not fit a country which extends 


of the Standing Rock Axency fought the flames | 
for days. When at last it was feared the whole , 


life, when a member of the Senate, were brought | 
out by Mr. Fairbanks, and also by Mr. Allison, ; 


from the arctic zone to the tropics, the statement 
may be regarded as approximately accurate that ; 


Brie papers state that the family of 
\ 
! 


sent to him during the last few years of his life by 
his enthusiastic admirers. The gifts were num 
| bered by the thousand and embraced the most 
incongruous articles, from a live rhinoceros to 8 
coffin. 

All men, says an old proverb, give gifts; but 
few men give pleasure with their gifts. 

Why should a man or woman, striving to express 
affection for a friend, cumber him with a nuisance? 
Usually because, in choosing a gift, we are apt to 
consult our own tastes rather than those of our 
friend. 

After William Penn died, the Indians in his 
province sent to his widow, Hannah, a cloak of 
the most costly furs. “To protect her,” was their 
message, “while travelling alone without her 
guide for the rest of her way through the thorny 
wilderness.” 

Here were all the qualities of a perfect gift: a 
‘ fine meaning embodied In an article of value and 

of service to the person to whom it was given. 

A poor widow to whom Queen Victoria had 
granted a pension wished to express her gratitude 
and loyalty. But what could she give that the 
empress of one-fourth of the world would value? 

She was an expert amateur photographer, and 
it occurred to her to take pictures of all the places 
visited by the queen when she was a young wife 

: with Prince Albert. 

The little volume was finished, simply bound 
and sent to Windsor Castle, and the queen is said 
to keep it among her chief treasures. 

| In the meaning, not the cost, of a gift lies its 
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Bombonnel. 


OMBONNEL, the panther-slayer, was a 

Dame at one time known all over France: 

later, the mighty huntsman’s fame in the 

i chase was overshadowed by that which he ac- 

quired in the Franco-Prussian War as a leader 

of sharpshooters, Miss Betham-Edwards, who 

knew him well, gives, in her recent “Anglo-French 

Reminiscences,” many entertaining glimpses of 
this remarkable man. 

It is as a mighty hunter that the world outside 
of France finds him chiefly interesting; and the 
more so as it was he who suggested the “Tartarin 
of Tarascon” of Alphonse Daudet, and figured in 
many respects as the model of that delightfully 
comic hero, who has brightened the study of 
French to so many aspiring students. 

It is only fair to add. that if Tartarin was 3 
talker, first and foremost, and & man of adventures 
with searcely more than a peg to hang his narra- 
tives upon, Monsieur Bombonnel was a great 
talker, indeed, but had great things to tell. 

Bombonnel’s panther -hunting took place in 


APRIL 19, 1900. 


Algeria. He had slain more than fifty of these 
beasts. One nearly slew him, for he met it in a 
hand-to-claw encounter, and emerged from the 
conflict victorious, but frightfully mangled. 

He had received five wounds on the left hand, 
eight in the left arm, four in the head, ten in the 


face, four in the mouth, and besides these his nose | 


was broken, he had lost several teeth, and one 
cheek was clawed to shreds. It was at first 
supposed that he would die; then that he would 
be disfigured to monstrosity. But fortunately, 
although in a remote place, without anesthetics 
or proper nursing available, Doctor Bodichon, a 
famous surgeon, was at hand to patch him up. 

“I can in great measure restore your physiog- 
nomy; at any rate, I can give you features that 
will be human,” said the physician, after examin- 
ing his hurts. “But I warn you beforehand, the 
suffering will be horrible.” 

“Doctor,” was the reply, ‘do your best. 
answer for myself. My heart is sound.” 

So was his courage. He endured like an Indian, 
and emerged from the ordeal a battered and ugly 
man, it is true, but of a countenance not monstrous 
nor repulsive. Such disfigurement as did not dis- 
gust his friends did not trouble him at all. 

He was walking one day with Monsieur B., a 
man of unfortunately harsh features, when the 
pair were startled to hear a street boy sing out: 

“There go Bombonnel and Monsieur B., the two 
ugliest men in Dijon!” 

“Not so loud, my little friend. Let folks find it 
out for themselves,” said the amiable Monsieur 
B., while Bombonnel burst out laughing, and was 
always delighted afterward to relate the incident. 

Ugly or not, Bombonnel became very popular, 
and was much féted by fine ladies and distin- 
guished people. 

“Whenever I am now in Algeria,” he related, 
quite in the “Tartarin” manner, “a cover is always 
laid for me at the governor’s table. But I invari- 
ably come away hungry as when I took my place! 
Great folks invite me not to feast, but to tell 
stories. It is, ‘Now, Monsieur Bombonnel, for 
the lion of the Corso,’ or, ‘Now, Monsieur Bom- 
bonnel, for the lion of Batna,’ and so on, and so 
on, all the while. 
is not to be had for nothing.” 


Tcan 
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BRIEFLY ANNOUNCED. 


There Is no personage quite so imposing as a 
well-developed specimen of the British butler. 
The Wellesley Mugazine relates an anecdote of one 
butler whose taste for the impressive was too 
much for the family whose service he had entered. 

He was a newcomer, and almost hls first duty 
was to announce the arrivals at his emplover’s 
first ‘at home" of the season. The earliest guests 
to appear were Mr. and Mrs. Penny and their 
daughter, old and familiar friends of the family. 
The new butler announced them in measured 
tones and with majestic mien: 

“Mr. Edwin Algernon Pembroke Penny, Mrs. 
Edwin Algernon Pembroke Penny, and Miss 
Maud Victoria Penny.” 

Other arrivals were announced at equal length 
and with equal solemnity. Before the next “at 
home,” the master of the house suggested that so 
Much repetition and elaboration was unneces- 
sary; that he would prefer to have his guests 
announced more briefly. The magnificent being 
bowed grave assent and said nothing. But his 
feelings had been wounded; and he was, unlike 
most of his kind, as clever as he was majestic. 

As before, the first to arrive were Mr. and Mrs. 
Penny and Miss Penny. When they had ascended 
the stairs, they paused an instant at the drawing- 
room door; the next, the butler flung it abruptly 
open, and they heard themselves briskly an- 
nounced to their dismayed hosts in the compre- 
hensive formula: 

“Threepence!”” 

—__~+e»—___ 


SEEING GENERAL JACKSON. 


The habitual teller of “yarns” is bound to get 
himself into all manner of difficulties sooner or 
later, and to become a laughing-stock among his 
fellows. In the old Massachusetts town of 
Wrentham many amusing reminiscences of a 
celebrated “town liar” of 4 previous generation, 
Carlos Ware by name, are still related. 

One day, in a company where Carlos was pres- 
ent, mention was made of the time when General 
Jackson travelled through the town on the stage- 
coach, on his way to Boston, and put up at the 
tavern for dinner. Carlos was at once reminded 
of his own experience on that occasion. 

“I remember him,” said he. “I see him git 
down out o’ the coach and go into the tavern. 
You see, I was down to the Four Corners mowin’. 
It was a pretty hot day, and my team was standin’ 
under a tree. I had just finished whettin’ my 
scythe, when I heard the horn blow on the stage- 
coach. I knew General Jackson was comin’ into 
the town. 

“So I hing my scythe up on a tree, hitched up 
my team, and drove down here to the Centre in 
just two minutes. I —” 

“Drove down here in two minutes!’ exclaimed 
somebody. ‘You couldn't do it in two minutes. 
It’s a good mile and a half to the Four Corners, 
and everybody knows It.” 

Carlos Ware was bothered for an instant, but 
he would not give up his two minutes. 

“Well, you see,” said he, “’twas awful good 
sleighin’!” 

ne a 


EARLY PRAYERS. 


A certain guest who was staying at Hawarden 
Castle asked at what time breakfast would be 
served, and was told, “Prayers are at a quarter 
to nine.” 

The next morning he went down into the library 
and found Mr. Gladstone working away, with his 
letters neatly ranged in piles before him. 

“Here is a very interesting pamphlet, just re- 
ceived, on the Irish question,” said the host, and 
passing it to the guest, went on with his letters. 
Soon a servant appeared, and told the visitor that 
the family was waiting for him at prayers. As 


What would you have? Fame , 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Mr. Gladstone did not stir, he went alone to the 
breakfast-room, and afterward ‘said to the 
daughter of the house: 

“] waited, thinking your father would come.” 

“Oh,” said she, “my father was at his prayers 
long ago. He went to church as usual.” 

“This morning? Why, there's a foot of snow 
on the ground!” 

“That makes no difference to ny father.” 

“How far is it?” 

“About half a mile." 

And the old statesman, then at the age of 
seventy-seven, was sitting, after his morning walk, 
working away at his letters. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CANAL. 


The following story of a canal in Central America 
has no relation to the proposed canal across Nica- 
ragua. It is told of a civil engineer who visited 
the country more than twenty years ago. 


At the village of Cabecera, near Tenosique, he ; 


was asked by a deputation of the inhabitants, 
who had heard of his skill as a surveyor, whether 
he thought a canal could be made from their 
village to Provecue, which would save a very lon; 
river journey. He visited the district, and foun 
that by taking advantage of two small streams a 
canal of about a league would be all that was 
necessary. 

The committee were delighted with this report, 
and they begged the surveyor to write an official 
letter to the Rovernment on their behalf, askin; 
uae they might be permitted to begin the wor! 
at once. 

Ten years after this the surveyor was again at 
the village of Cabecera, and the first question 
asked him was: 

“Do you not think a canal could be made from 
here to Provecue?” : 

On his informing them that he had been asked 
the same question ten years before, and had taken 
some time and trouble about the matter, the 
chairman replied that on account of politics, the 
death of his father, and so forth, the government 
letter had robably been overlooked. Search 
was made, the letter was found, and once more 
all was excitement. Nothing was talked about 
but the canal. 

Some years later yet the surveyor was again at 
Cabecera. Immediately on his arrival a deputa- 
tion waited upon him. “Do you not think a 
canal—” The speaker never got any farther 
with that question. 


| 
| 
SOCIAL MEMORY. 


Henry Faweett, says Sir Edward Russell, had 
an extraordinary memory for persons. One night 
Sir Edward was in the House of Commons, to 
hear a debate, under the gallery. 


A friend introduced him to Mr. Fawcett, who, 
learning why he was there, said: 

“Oh, then you can look after my old father, and 
tell him who the people are. He is going under 
the gallery, too.” 

Three or four years later, Sir Edward was pre- 
sented to Mr. Fawcett, who was then chief guest 
at a political dinner, aud said to him, in ‘the usual 
conventional mumble :” 

“I once had the pleasure of being introduced to 
you, Mr. Fawcett, but it’s a long re Bg0. 

at remember,” said he, “you very ki Vy looked 
after my father under the gallery at the House.” 
And this was the memory of a man totally blind. | 





DOING IT WELL. 


Half-heartedness never wins In this world. Ifa | 
thing is not worth doing, do not do it, is a good | 
rule. The late Robert Louis Stevenson was 
always an enthusiast in whatever he undertook, | 
even when at play. 


His stepdaughter, Mrs. Isabel Strong, who was 
for a time his amanuensis, says that. Btevenson 
used to maintain that no one could write a good 
story who was not a good player who, could not 
enter fully into the spirit of a game. He himself 
threw all his energies into whatever he might be 
playing. 

At one time he was visiting a house where a 
small boy was “playing boat’’ on the sofa. When 
the lad got tired he did not wait for the ship to 
come to port, but got down from the sofa and 
walked toward the door. 

Stevenson, who was watching. 
out to him, in apparent alarm, “ 
Swim, at least!” 


him eagerly, cried 
‘Oh, don’t do that! 


THANKSGIVING DAY AT GUAM. 


Thanksgiving intelligence from Guam, altnough 
somewhat belated, was of a cheering sort, as 
befits the day. 


The governor of the island, in his rey 
Secretary of the Navy, in Apenkiny of the services 
in honor of the day, held in the Roman Catholic 
Church, says that the Congregation in attendance | 
was so large that it complete ry packed the edifice | 
and overflowed outside into “rows fifteen deep.” 

“The entire assemblage,” the governor observes, 
“seemed to evince a sincere, earnest and devout 
interest in this their first American Thanksgiving 


day.” 

Raa throughout the island the people were 
equally and heartily responsive in their observ- 
ances of the day, thus testifying to their “cordial 
and faithful acceptance of the radical change in 
government,” concludes the governor. 


rt to the 


EASY COMPANY. 


Frenchmen are born diplomatists, yet in a free 
and unguarded moment even one of that tactful 
race will sometimes speak his mind without a 
tinge of flattery. 


Such_an ungarnished speech is recorded of a 
young Frenchman who, during a visit in London, 
was taken to see Madame Tussaud's famous 
waxworks. 

“What do you think of them?’ asked the friend 
who was acting as guide on that occasion. 

“Oh,” said the young man, with a slight shrug, 
“they seem to me very like the ople at an 
ordinary English party, only perhaps a little 
stiffer.” : 


REWARDS OF FAME. 


The Chicago Tribune intimates that, even if 
“republics are ungrateful,” our great men are not 
forgotten. 


“Still,” said the old friend who had called to 
converse with the venerable sage, “in your ad- 
vancing age it must be a comfort to know your 
fame is secure.” 

“Yes,” replied the aged scientist, “I am told 
pacts is a new disease and a five-cent cigar named 
lor me.” 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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EXAMINATIONS 
FOR ADMISSION 


To Harvard College, the Scientific, 
Law, Medical, Dental and 
Veterinary Schools, 








will be held June 25th to 3oth at 
the following cities and towns in 


Massachusetts: 

Cambridge. | Southborough. 
Quincy. Worcester. 
Andover. Springfield. 
Milton. Fall River. 
Groton. South Byfield. 


Also in other states as follows: 


Exeter, N. H. | 
Concord, N. H. 
Portland, Me. 
Pomfret Centre, Ct. 
Washington, Ct. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Cleveland, Ohio. 
| Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
Garden City, N. Y. | St. Paul, Minn. 
Albany, N. ¥. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lawrenceville, N. J. | Denver, Col. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | San Francisco, Cal. 
Pottstown, Pa. Belmont, Cal. 


Washington, D.C. | Portland, Oregon. 
Also in Bonn, Germany, and Honolulu, H. 1. 


giving terms of admission, specimen ex- 
amination papers, and full information 
concerning courses of instruction, expen- 
ses, scholarships, etc., may be had on 
application to the 


Corresponding Secretary, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Radcliffe College. 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined at the same 
places and times.as the candidates for admission 
to Harvard University, as stated above. All 
information regarding the examinations may 


be had on application to the Secretary of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for prevenung 
(Ade. 








Make 25 per cent. com- 
getting 
orders for our Teas, 
Spices, 
Ba- 
ler. 
PAID. 
id for new terms, 
New York. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S TOURS. 


MAY SAILINGS: From New York May 8, steam- 
ship *“‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’ of the North Ger- 
man Lioy ym New York May 12, steainship 
“Manitou” of the Atlantic Transport Line. From New 
hip * Kaiserin Maria ‘Theresia’ of 

rom Boston May 23, steam- 
Line. From New 





Transport Line. 


From Six to Ten Ra in London at the New 
Be) 


and Elegant Hotel. 1 — Fro: 9 
High eeks in Paris at the radero 
Hotels, adjoining the E: sition Grounds — 


From aentz fe. Fifty Admissions to the 
Exposition. turning steamer accommoda- 
tions assured in every case. 


Other dates from New York by the North German 
Loyd: June 6 and 19; July 3,17and 81; August 14 and 28; 
September 11 and 2. From Boston by the Dominion 
Line: June 2, July 4 and 18; August 1,16 and 2; Bop: 
tember 12 and 2%. From New York by the Atlantic 
Transport Line: July 21; September 1, 16 and 29. 


Names now Received for Any Date— Karl; 
Registration Desirable. . ¥ 


Send for Illustrated Booklets of Exposition 
Tours. = 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 


Don’t Tear Napkins 





By fastening them with pins, Neither tuck them in 
the child’s neck to make him uncomfortable and to 
fall constantly in his plate. Fasten them securely 


"NAPKIN HOLDER 










Made with the Washbur Improved Patent Fas- 
teners, Holds with a firm grip. Tnstantly released by 
lifting the little lever. Made with a silk cord two 
inches long. | It is easy to substitute a longer cord or an 
elastic if desired. 


By Mail, 20 Cents. 


Mus. booklet of the Washburne attachments, free on request 


THE AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 





IBERTY BELLS are the most popular Bicycle Bells 
on the market because they are handsomest in 
design and finish, purest in tone and have more exclusive 
and meritorious features than are found in any others 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE US 


for handsomely illustrated Catalogue and see the many 
beautiful designs in which LIBERTY BELLS are made 

‘We have our own Designer. an Artist at his trade, 
whose sole duty is to provide handsome designs for 
LIBERTY BELLS. 

Our Adjustable Push Button and Stationary Gong 
features are worth investigating. 

THE LIBERTY BELL COMPANY, Bristol, Cons. 








We pay freight 
charges both ways 
if unsatisfactory... 


Experience has given us 
|such confidence in those 
; who answer our advertise- 

ments that where we have 
no local dealer we will ship 
entirely on approval any 
style of our upright or grand 
| Pianos, and leave it to your 
jjudgment whether you 
would be better off to keep 
it and pay the price ar- 
ranged — either in cash or 


or return it to us. 





IVERS & POND PIANOS 


Sent on FREE TRIAL. 





Remarkably Easy Payments, 


This offer is backed by our business record of over 20 years, 
and has no catches or hidden entanglements — it is a straight business proposition. 
Think about all the best things that have ever been said about the best pianos. 
They would all apply to an IVERS & POND. 
«No better piano is made or ever has been made.” 
Conservatory of Music has purchased 239 of our pianos. 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS 


to send for our handsome catalogue (free), and we will mail it with a personal 
prices and giving valuable information about piano-buying, includi 
giving from one to three years to complete the purchase. Old pianos taken in exchange. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, '° 


Sum it all up in one sentence — 
The New England 


letter quoting lowest 
ur unique easy payment plans 





Boy!ston St., 
Boston. 


E'S MESSAGE. 
ee 


Hattie Wht 





MEADOW wind, and 
A a bar of song— 


“QO Bob White! O 
Bob White!” 
The morn has tangled the 
breezy call 7 


In the floating fringe of 
her vapor-shawl, 
And tasselllng corn-tips 
wave it along— 
“OQ Bob White—Bob White!” 


Blowing white clover is in the sound— 
“O Bob White! O Bob White!” 
Snatch of wild locust in dim wood-ways, 
Hint of the earliest haying days 
When honey-blobs grow ruddy and round— 
“OQ Bob White—Bob White!” 


Yellow June apples are turning ripe— 
“O Bob White! O Bob White!” 
There’s a stile haif-lost in a rose-vine’s hold, 
And a moss-lipped spring that is deep and cold, 
You know {t all when you hear the pipe— 
“O Bob White—Bob White!” 


A missed refrain in the autumn chill— 
“O Bob White! O Bob White!” 

But dreams will lurk in the frosty fell, 

And echoes ring like a silver bell, 
When Winter tiptoes over the hill— 
“O Bob White—Bob White!” 


—_——_~0=e—__—__ 


The Sunbeam. 

A slender morning shaft it cut the gloom, 

And touched my eyes to see, as in a dream, 
A million rainbow motes athwart the room 

Swim down its slanting stream. 
God shine upon our days of common dust, 

And smite the eyes that Wont and Custom seal! 
Then shall the meanest mote of all, we trust, | 


Its blues and reds reveal. 
Avice LENA COLE. 


eee eget ts 
“I Wear the Red.” ' 


CONVICT in the Elmira, New 
‘York, Reformatory lay dying. | 
In spite of every inducement | 
offered by the humane regu- | 
lations of the place, he had 
remained in the lowest grade, 
among the uncaring and incor- 
rigible. 

Kind attentions were given 
him in his sickness, but he 
showed no appreciation of them. Faithful hos- 
pital service, religious ministrations, even the , 
occasional gift of a flower from tender-hearted 
visitors, elicited no sign of gratitude. To the 
last he continued unresponsive and taciturn, as if 
surrounded by enemies instead of friends. 

Like many other men arrested for evil-doing, 
he had concealed his early history, and the name 
with which he had labelled himself gave no clue 
to his family connections. To the gentle ques- 
tioning of a clergyman who had been specially 
requested to talk with him, he only replied, as he 
had replied to the chaplain: 

“No one knows my name, and no one ever will 
know.”’ 

If desire to protect a mother or any living 
kindred from the pain of his disgrace was the 
motive of his secrecy, it was his one sign of right 
feeling. He expressed no contrition, asked for 
no sympathy. He would die where he had 
drifted—a shipwrecked soul. 

His one miserable response answered every 
hopeful invitation, “I wear the red!” “I wear! 
the red!” It was the burden of the man’s last 





‘ resentatl 





thoughts, and will be remembered as his last 
words: “I belong to the red ; I wear the red!” 

In the Elmira Reformatory an honor system | 
appeals to the inmates, and tests their self-respect. ° 
All new arrivals are encouraged to earn by good 
conduct their release from their first suit—a suit 
of red. If they respond to this encouragement, | 
they are promoted toa suit of blue. If they win 
still higher praise, they are allowed to wear! 
citizens’ clothes. | 

The words of the dying convict meant that he i 
was hopelessly stranded among the worst. He 
wore sin’s conventional color; and it was a color 
that clung. It always clings. 

But the despair of that unhappy young man' 
could have found its antidote—where all the 
human race can find it—in humble appeal to 
Him Who said, “Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow.”’ 


—____+e»____ 


‘“‘Bread Upon the Waters.”’ 
HE reward of a generous deed seldom comes 
| more opportunely than it did in an instance 
reported by the Cleveland Leader. It ap- 
pears that a prominent Clevelander named Cole, | 
who has recently died, was forced to leave Cornell | 
University at the close of his sophomore year, for 
lack of funds. 


He went to New York, and began a canvass of | 
mercantile houses and offices, in search of a posi- 
tion. Among many others, he visited the office of 
a protines mere! it, who seemed greatly taken 
w 







h his personality. The result of the interview 
was that the ine: ant said to Mr. Cole: 
“Young man, 


K° back and finish your college 
course, and [ will foot the bill.” 





Mr. Cole accepted the offer, completed his course 


THE YOUTH'S 


with credit to himself and his strangely found 
friend, and at once entered upon a business career. 
It was not long before he prospered in a business 
venture, and found himself able to repay the sum 
advanced for his education. He went to New York, 
sought out the office of his friend, and stepping up 
to his desk, laid down seven hundred dollars. 

“Mr. Cole,” said the old merchant, “if it were 
not for this money my credit would have been 
dishonored to-day. Maturing obligations would 
have gone to protest. You have saved me!” 


——__~<e2—____ 
The Man Who Dared Disobey. 
HE great soldier is the man who, as a subor- 
dinate, on all ordinary occasions obeys 
orders implicitly, but who, when the great 
emergency arrives, knows that, to save the day 


and his country, he must disobey. He breaks his 
orders on his own responsibility, knowing that the 


result and the future will justify him. Failure ' 
would be his ruin. Success may immortalize him. . 


And if he is great, he knows that he shall succeed. 


One of the members of the Russian imperial 
cabinet, Monsieur Witte, minister of finance, is 
one of the most powerful and important men in 
the empire. Highly esteemed and trusted by the 
emperor, he is respected and honored by the rep- 

{ves of foreign powers. Yet Monsieur 
‘Witte is of humble origin—a fact which, in Russia, 
where every circumstance favors the man of noble 
blood above the plebeian, has counted for much 


; against him. 


onsieur Witte, in his early life, after an im- 
perfect education, was made station-master at a 
small and unimportant railway station in southern 
Russia. The war between Russia and Turkey 
arose, and hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
to be transported into Roumania and Bulgaria. 
One day Monsieur Witte, in his station, received 
telegraphic instructions to make certain arrange- 
ments in connection with the passage of these 
troops along the line. 

In Russia orders from a high source, connected 
with the affairs of the government, are terrible 
things, not to be disobeyed. But this young man 
saw that obedience in the present instance would 
create great confusion, if not positive disaster. 
His superiors had told him to do the wrong thing. 
He ventured to violate his instructions, and to do 
the right thing. 

The president of the railway summoned the 
young man before him, and asked why he had 
presumed to disobey his telegraphic orders in a 


| matter of such vast consequence. Monsieur Witte | 
‘told him why, and convinced 


that he, the 
station-master, was right, and that the orders were 
wrong. Instead of removing or punishing him, the 
chief of the road advanced . 
Afterward this railway president, 
Wichnegradski, was called to St. Petersburg to 
assume a place in the imperial cabinet. Remem- 
bering the man who had so successfully disobeyed, 
he sent for him and gave him a post under 
After that Monsieur Witte’s advancement was 
rapid, and he rose to ccoupy, the highest “business” 
position in the empire—that of minister of finance. 


———_~++. 


An Aged Student. 


ONARCHS can never afford to leave off 

M learning, whatever their subjects may 

do. A striking instance in point is fur- 

nished by an article in Pearson's Magazine, an 

article the proof-sheets of which were corrected 
by Queen Victoria herself. 


From this article it appears that in spite of all 
her duties and responsibilities, in spite of the fact 
that she has devoted so much time to the study of 

litics as to have become one of the greatest 
living authorities on the practical politics of 
Europe, Queen Victoria has, within the later years 
of her reign, acquired 
with a difficult language spoken by a large number 
of her subjects. 

She makes it a custom, we are assured, 
in Hindustani the daily events of her life, ‘keeping 
a diary for this special purpose. She Speaks the 
language fluently, having devoted a part of ever: 
day for the last ten years to instruction in it 
and to acquirlng a knowledge of the intellectual 
treasures of the East. 

The queen has surprised many of her Indian 
visitors by making unexpected observations in 
good Hindustani. As everybody knows, she is 
always attended, when at home, b: 
of her picturesque Indian servants. 
however, so generally known that she always 
speaks to them in their own tongue. However 
small the remark, or however serious the com- 
mand, it comes to ‘them in Hindustani. 

Universal admiration has been expressed at the 
determination of the queen at an advanced age, 
not only to learn to 3] 


to acquaint herself with the ideas and aspirations 
of her Oriental subjects. 


——___+¢»—____ 


A Salute Wasted. 
HE flag-ship Monongahela was anchored off 


the navy-yard at Pensacola Bay in 186-, and ‘ 


Admiral Farragut, who was then in com- 


mand, was on board. He had been very busy the | 


week before paying official calls on the mainland, 
and among those who had entertained him was 
General Canby. When, therefore, word was re- 
ceived that the general would visit the ship the 
next day, the admiral was determined to have 


‘ everything ready to receive him in a style becom- | marked _bo' 


ing his rank. 


The old boat was scrubbed and holystoned from 
stem to stern, the bright work was given an extra 
Tub, and things generally were put into the best of 
order. Captain Heywood, now brigadier-general 
commandant of the marine corps, had a special 
inspection of his company of marines, and not a 
spot of rust or a duil helmet spike escaped his 
notice. When night closed in, darkness settled 
down over a very clean ship anda very tired ship’s 
company. 


Monsieur ' 


an Intimate acquaintance t 


to note | 


one or more ; 
It is not, ' na 


ak Hindustani, but also to ; 
take an interest in the literature of India, and | 4p 


COMPANION. 


off. The crew were beat to quarters, the marine 
rd paraded, and the gun squad, detailed to fire 

6 salute, took their stations. 

Everything was in readiness, and the admiral 
and his staff stood at the head of the gangway to 
receive the guest. A hush of expectancy settled 
over the ship. 

The boat drew nearer. Just as the launch 
scraped alongside, boom! boom!! came the salute 
from the guns. 

“Present arms!" came the command to the 
guard, and at a sign from the flag officer the band 
struck up ‘Hail to the Chief.” 

Amid all this military pomp and splendor the 
occupant of the launch was slowly clambering 
out, feet foremost, and just as the last gun was 
fired he stood erect at the top of the gangway. 

Merciful heavens! It was Pompey, with a 
of fruit in each hand! 

Confusion! The honors intended for a feneral 
had been rendered a negro cook! As the situation 
dawned on the men, even discipline could not 
check =a neral shout of laughter. The old 
‘ adm 


bag 


more. 

It seemed that in some way the dingy had gone 
off and left the old negro, and that he had man- 
| aged to convince the coxswain that ‘“Marse Far- 
ragut was jes’ bound to have dat fruit befo’ the 
general came.” 

Pompey wanted to land at the port gangwa 
but the coxswain insisted that the admiral’s 
launch never went to the port side, and that the 
a man would have to land on the starboard side, 


it. 

Had the awning been a little higher, the mistake 
in identification would not have occurred. As 
things were, no one could be blamed, and the 
affair was treated as a joke, while Pompey was 
nicknamed the “General.” 

‘When, an hour later, General Canby did come 
off, he was received with all due ceremony, and on 
being told the story, laughed till the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and demanded to see the man 
who had stolen his salute. 
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The crocus peeps through mossy 
heaps 


To don her snow-white bonnet, 
Then far and wide, with modest 
pride, 
She shakes the white plumes on it, 
And laughs with glee to think that she 
The earliest flower of spring should be. 





+> 


Huz and Buz. 


N one of the hill towns of Connecticut Parson 

| Fuller, an eccentric minister of a century ago, 

is still a living tradition. He was rather aus- 

tere in voice and manner, and quite imperious 

| enough to suit his sacred profession at a time when 

a New England minister was expected to be the 
| autocrat of his parish. 


A larger church edifice had lately been built, 
and It happened that the first children to be “pre- 
sented” in the new meeting house were the twin 
baby boys of Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Green. The 
happy couple felt the distinction of standing at 
the head of the record, and made every fond 
| preparation. 

‘rs. Green, while not exactly a literary woman, 
conceived herself a little superfor to her neighbors 
‘on account of the number of books she 
; She had made up her mind what her little 
| should be called, and at the appointed time she and 
; her husband and the twins appeared before the 
minister, ready for the public ceremony. 
“What are their names?” asked Parson 
; looking at the two infants. 


read. 
boys 


+ now she wished she had written It down. The 
eyes of the congregation were upon her. She was 
s0 overawed that she pronounced the names ina 
half whisper. 

“Augustus Gerard Green and Gustavus Gerald 
Green.” 
“Speak louder, madam,” said the minister. 

| A glance at her bashful husband convinced the 
flustered woman that any vocal attempt on his 

‘part would be less articulate than her own. 

aking a brave effort, therefore, she repeated the 

mes. 

“Augustus Gerard Green and Gustavus Gerald 

Green.” 

“Nonsense, good woman!” said the stern old 


man, loud enough to be heard by the whole con- ‘ 


gregation. “These helpless little creatures must 

not begin life with such 8 burden. I will christen 

then out of the Bible, after the two nephews of 
raham.”” 

And christen them he did, with the names of 
Nahor’s sons, “Huz his first-born, and Buz his 
brother.” 

The mortified young parents, after a season of 
secret rebellion, submitt to the inevitable, real- 
izing that, as the matter stood, ‘“Huz” and “Buz” 
would stick to the boys beyond recall. Indeed, it 
is asserted that the queer names became sucha 
: “drawing card” for the Green family that not only 
curious visitors rode long distances to see the 
: twins, but a leading citizen of the next town hired 
Timothy to run his grist-mill, and his wife to kee; 
school {n the mill-chamber. Huz and Buz woul 
attract customers to the combination, he said. 

' And soit proved. The prosperity and popularity 
of the father and mother increased apace, we are 
told, and the twin boys grew to be respected and 
useful men. One survived the other to old age, 
but the single stone—now crumbled away—that 


Inscription: ‘*Huz Green, and Buz his brother.” 
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i The Story of a Message. 
MONG stories of war, few are more thrilling 


than those of dispatches carried through 
an enemy's country. An instance given 


imself laughed until he could laugh no 


, | and he could not cross. 


Fuller, . 
Mrs. Green had carefully conned her lesson, but | 


their graves in the country burial- ‘ 
‘ound bore, besides the dates, only the simple 


APRIL 19, 1900. 


she told him that she was the sister of Doctor 
Love, a Confederate surgeon at Knoxville, and 
that she was riding his horse. The provost marshal 
knew Doctor Love and knew his horse. The giri 
was allowed to proceed. 

Once more she dashed on. After a long and 
circuitous ride she reached the river opposite 
Louisville, her native town, crossed the wide 
stream, and hastened to the house of her brother- 
in-law. She had travelled thirty-five miles in a 
few hours by night, but her exhaustion was com- 

‘plete. She fell to the ground, and had barely 
| Strength to say that the spatches must go on. 

: Mary Love had come in circles, and there were 
| still fifteen miles to go. The men of the household 
| had gone to the war. After a hasty consultation, 
| a boy of thirteen, John T. Brown, offered to com- 
i plete the journey, and his mother bade him God- 


; speed, 

Wheeler's Confederate cavalry held the town, 
, and pickets were stationed on all the roads. A 
‘ nightfall, Mrs. Brown and her boy plipped down 
; to the river’s edge and scrambled ough the 
dense undergrowth along its bank for two miles. 
They had passed the picket lines. Here 

er turned back. 

The night was bitter cold, but the boy travelled 
on, picking his way through the darkness and 
forests. At length he reached Litule River, a 
, distance of eight miles. The stream was swollen 
He doubled back on his 

trail for some distance, and made his way to the 
| house of an old friend of his father. The gentle- 
| man received him kindly, and early in the morning 

he proceeded on his way. By jaylight he was 
{| able to cross the river, and at length reached the 

Federal pickets. Then, under the charge of a 

sergeant, he was sent to General Burnside's head- 

quarters, still several miles away. 

The general read the dispatch, and learned that 
Sherman’s army was at hand. In a few minutes 
bands of music struck up, and batteries led 
the news that relief was coming. Little Johnny 
sat wondering what it all meant. Suddenly soldiers 

| pathered round him, and one of them, catching 

‘him up, set him on his shoulders, and with cheers 
and shouts he was carried down the street. Then, 

for the first time, Johnny understood all he had 
lone, 


—__«. 





Arab Horses. 


| 

| 

| 

i O much has been written about the respect of 
S an Arab for his horse that it is natural to 

7 think of the Arab steed as peculiarly delicate 

| and sensitive to adverse influences. This is not 

the case. The wants of an Arab horse are few, 

and he will maintain his health and spirits under 

conditions which other horses could never endure. 


Indeed, not only can he put up with hardships 
at a pinch. but he actually deteriorates if too 
{carefully tended. This has been proved re 
;and again by purchasers who have refut to 
| believe the usual three feeds of grain a day to be 
| ie much, or the morning hour of walking exercise 
| le. 
‘ The fact is that_an Arab Is naturally so high- 
| spirited, and so difficult to tire, that even a singie 
feed of corn is excessive unless he is being sub- 
| jected to exceptionally hard work. He will answer 
|every requirement as a hunter, if his food is 
, restricted to hay, or even to grass. Inthe summer 
| he thrives best when he has the run of a paddock, 
| and can regulate his own food and exercise. 
| These remarks apply to the ordinary Arab horse 
in every-day life. ta picked animal can do 
when put upon his mettle is almost beyond belief. 
An officer recently returned from the Sudan says 
that after a ride of eight hundred miles his horse 
showed no signs of overwork, although he had 
| cast all his shoes before a quarter of the journey 
; Was accomplished. Many of the camels had di 
- on the way, and others had suffered severely, but 
, the Arab horse was unhurt. 
It was an Arab that, at Firozpur, carried one 
, hundred and forty-six pounds and won a ten-mile 
| race in twenty-five minutes, a feat of endurance 
| rarely, if ever, equalled. 


——__<e—____. 


i A Sugar Barrel. 


‘*& SUGAR barrel, boys!” What a scampering 

a that announcement used to cause among 

the boys in the vicinity of a country store, 

| a few years ago, when much soft brown sugar was 

used. The emptied hogsheads, with a luscious 

‘coat of sweetness adhering to the rough staves, 

| were cast out in the back yard, much to the boys’ 

delight. John B. Grozier, who spent his youth in 

Canada, recalls these “sugar-barrel” scenes from 
his own experience. 


One of the boys was always on the watch as 
informal scout, to give notice to the rest of any- 
thing interesting and available in the way of fun. 
The empty sugar hogshead used to appear with 
considerable regularity. The scout would see it, 
; and after a liberal taste himself, would rush to the 
mill-pond, where he would probably find the rest. 


of us bathing. 

“A sugar barrel, boys!” was his eting. It 
was enough. Putting on half of our clothes as we 
went, we would dash off after our guide, like a 
scattered train of camp-followers. 

It must have been comical to see a dozen urchins 
straggling along, Pickin their way barefooted 
over the rocks and rough ground; struggling to 
putona ragged vest or & coat, while mai intaining 
a sort of Indian jog-trot for fear of losing a share 
in the feast. 

Then, lo, the hogshead; and into it the first 
comers rushed pell-mell, ‘Those who came after 
| contented themselves with hoping there would be 
i enough for all; or possibly they obtained a morsel 
or two by clever reaching from the outside. 


———__++ 


Diana of Philadelphia. 


T the mint in Philadelphia are a number of 

A coins far more precious than any which 

find their way into circulation. They are 

/@ collection of curios, and many of them date 
; from times of great antiquity. 

|. Perhaps the most interesting among them is a 


Bright and early the next morning the admiral’s | by the author of ‘“Cast Tennessee and the Clvil | handsome coin bearing on its face the profile of 


Jaunel 
At the last moment it was discovered that there 
was no fruit for luncheon, and Pompey, the ad- 
miral’s cook, was sent in the dingy to get some. 

Pompey was a character in hfs way, and had 
been with the admiral for many years. He was 
very proud of what he called his military bearing, 
and wore his beard carefully trimmed to a point. 
His hair and beard were near! y white. and although 
he was sixty years old, he ruled the other negroes 
with a rod of tron. 

By ten o’clock every one was standing by in 
full dress, when the quartermaster came aft and 


| reported that the admiral’s launch was returning. | men, 


The officer of the deck walked to the rail and 
took a squint at the boat through his glasses. A 


;man clad in a blue uniform was seated in the | Then it was that a delicate 


admiral’s cane chair in the stern, but as the gun- 
wale struck him Just below the shoulder and the 
awning hid his head, the officer of the deck was 
not certain that it was General Canby until, as 





1 the wind lifted the edge of the awning, he caught | the forest, now over the open 


a glimpse of a gray beard. 


‘ord was passed that the general was coming 


dangers which often attend upon such a service. 


During the siege of Knoxville, it was imperative 
for Grant, at Chattanooga, to communicate with 
General Burnside. He sent five couriers with 
dispatches, by as many different routes. One of 
the messengers was never heard of again. Three 

; Were taken prisoners, and the fifth, arriving at 
| Kingston, after a ride of eight; miles, was too 
| thoroughly exhausted to proceed farther. 

| It was still forty miles to Knoxville, as the crow 
| files. Burnside must haye the dispatch. A few 
to whom the courier applicd, shook their 
| heads. Longstreet’s forces held the country, the 
| weather was cold, and the roads were exccrable. 
oung woman, Mary 
ler services were 


Love, said she would go. 
accepted. 


| Mounted on a fleet horse, she sped on, now on | 


| the highway, now along by-paths, now through 
Riis. Suddenly she 
icket, and was taken 


; came upon a Confederate 
ith perfect composure 


| to the provost marshal. 


was sent off to bring the general aboard. | War” offers a striking picture of the almost infinite | @ Woman, which has a striking resemblance to the 


: Goddess of Liberty of our own currency. Under- 
neath is the single word “Demos,” which is the 
Greek for “The People.” 

On the reverse of the coin is a beautiful figure 
of the goddess Diana, arching her bow, an 
inscription, translated into English, reads, “Diana, 
Friend of the Philadelphians.” 

The coin was minted more than two thousand 
| years ago at the city of Philadelphia in Asia Minor, 

where, as we know, there grew up in later years 

one of the seven churches of which St. John 
writes. The prize was discovered some years 
‘ ago in Europe by Joseph Mickley of Philadefphia, 

a violin-maker and an authority on coins. By him 
| it. was appropriately presented to the mint in 

Philadelphia. 

(te 





“THis ts the time,” said an archdeacon, when 
| the clergy were going in to luncheon, “to put a 
. bridle on our appetites.” “Yes,” said Dr. Randall 

Davidson, Bishop of Winchester, “this 1s the time 
, to put a bit in our mouths ” 
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‘dollars. Annabel thinks she would rather havei ‘Where in this whole world can she be, 
Little blue violets under the tree, | the nugget than the dogs who gave her such a, mamma?” she panted. ‘I’ve looked everywhere 1 


Her Favorite Color. Nuts to Crack. 













Big sky over it, blue as can be, fright. ELIZABETH Price. _ there ts to look ’cept in the house and in the] » a KGRaNs 
Bluebird sits in its branches, too; no-fair places, and Roly Poly always hides) 44.0, prother dehrs, aehre my toll to-d 
Don’t you guess April is fond of blue? a honest, always.” ‘The time to achre has ena a ane in awa, ay 
. | “Hark!’ mamma said. It sounded like a But brother says he aehrs that aehrs al ound, 
—_—- +o Where Roly Poly Hid. | muffied giggle. Ruth jumped up and darted off And he must see if some cannot be found. 
+ It was Ruth’s turn to hide her eyes and little ‘again. This time she looked in all the old places 2. 
A Klondike Runaway. fat Roly Poly’s turn to hide her own small self. and some queer new ones. ‘“‘I’ll have to give it VOWEL CHANGES. 
[* happened early in last December. The | Where should it be? She had hidden behind the ' up, mamma,” she sald at last, sitting down to} Change a yowel in the first word to another 
ground was covered with snow, of course, hawthorn hedge in three different places, and | rest on Michael’s bushel-basket. Oh, my! How | vowel in the second. 
for it always is for seven months of the year | once behind mamma’s rocker on the piazza and | quickly she got up again! The basket was rock- | 4," ir staal; dunk: on fellow... " 
in Dawson City, and because it was a pleasant | once round each corner of the house. She must. ing violently. Then it rocked over, and there sat | coarse sand. A win Empty; {6 
day, Annabel thought she ma : e A specified 
would take a sleigh-ride and receptacle? a bundle. A 





attend to an errand for plant; a noise. 
mamma at the same time. 

No doubt you have all been =: 
sleigh-riding, but perhaps not CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


just as Annabel went; for 
behind her seat was a bit of 
floor where a man stood to 
guide the sled by two queer- 
looking handles, and drive 
the — horses? No, indeed, 
horses are few in Klondike. 
Well, reindeer? Wrong 


have a queer little netghbor, 
The funniest little lad, 


Oh come, love, repose by the 
sweet, verdant leas; 
To live by the trees I would 


wish, 

To hear divine strains from 
the birds in the trees, 
While even the flowers nod 
their heads in the breeze, 
And I, dearest, spear you 

some fish. 


again. I see I must tell you: 4, 

Das Tiaaeas. ae That does whatever he eed 

of anoth instead of side by sane Heese My third’s saseelt come 
er, of si yy . ‘ x ; 

side. Lf it is good or bad. now with ine, 


‘You would be surprised to 
see how fast they could go, 
often drawing sleds much 
heavier than Annabel’s. It 
was about noon when they 
started—it doesn’t do to be 
late, for in Dawson City in 
early December the daylight 
only lasts four hours, and by 
Christmas two hours and a 
half! So people have to be 
prompt about their out-of- 
door business, unless they 
want darkness to catch 
them. 


Whenever I'm helping mamma, 
With such a business air, 
And running errands up-stairs 
and down, 
And scampering here 


and there, 


Then I see him hurry and 


scurry 


We'll make my fourth, as you 

will see; 

‘We'll go to my first, and never 
second, 

For our errand will be my 
total reckoned. 


I. 
The lady sits in her bower 


gay, 
And sighs for her lover true, 
“Thou tarriest too long away, 
Oh, first o’er the ocean blue! 
Oh, second quickly o’er the 


sea, 
With total’s friendly aid, 
And fly to her who’ll weleome 


ee, 
Thine’ own true- hearted 
maid.” 


5. 


As fast as he ever can go, ee , RIDDLE. 
, 3 : . I’m all around—the poorest. 
And all in and out his curly head AnqZan can get me, 
nd bow. phe wealthy. man 
. oes v re i 
Goes bobbing to and fro. Piast n 
But if I am getting my lesson, 
And don’t want to study at all, 


The dogs were glad of a 
chance to stretch their legs, 
and trotted briskly along, and 
when they slowed up a little 
the driver shouted, “Mush! 
Mush!” which in Klondike 
means “Get up!”? They un- 
derstood, and pricked up their 


In concert heard last night, 
you can’t forget me, 
But—please don’t put me on! 


And twisting 
Ats buttons 6. 


ears and pattered on faster 
than ever. Through the 
town they sped, stopping at 
last before a log cabin where 
Annabel’s friends live, — 
almost everybody lives in log 
cabins in that queer country, 
—and Annabel went in to 
deliver mamma’s message 
and enjoy a little visit. When 
she came back snow had 
begun falling gently, as it 
does there almost every day, 
and the dogs were impatient 
to get home. 

Driver tacked Annabel in 
among fur rugs and robes 
until she looked like a little 
Eskimo. Just then the fore- 
most dog became entangled 
in his harness and had to be 
untied. When he was put 
in order Driver started back 
to his place, but he slipped 
on a piece of ice and fell, and 
before he could get on his 
feet the dogs started. He 
gave chase, and Annabel 
called, “Whoa!” But those 
naughty dogs thought they 
knew the way home quite 
well enough, so on they went 
as fast as twelve twinkling 
feet could carry them. 

Poor Annabel, helpless in 
her many wrappings, was 
swayed from side to side till 


her head swam; the sled came very near running | hurry. Ruth was counting pretty fast—“twenty-' Roly Poly under it in a little drawn-up bunch, 
against other sleds, stumps of trees and blocks ' six, twenty-seven, twenty”’—Roly Poly began to with her laughing eyes shining out of a thicket bins: 
of ice, for no one had hold of the queer handles. | run fast—anywhere to get out of sight before of rumpled hair. 26, 

But when they reached a place where the street | Ruthie got to “fifty.” Right in the gravel-walk| “Coop!’’ she said. AL HL De 27. 11, 24, 16, 31, 20, 6, 36. A small bird with long 
lay along by the river and the sled shot danger-. was the big bushel-basket that Michael must 5 
ously near the treacherous bank, Annabel grew | have left when he was weeding awhile ago. It 

desperate and tugged at the furs till she loosened | was in Roly Poly’s way, and she forgot all about | 
them, and finally rolled out in the snow, a little | it, in her hurry, and tumbled right into it!; EtH®rL, who had recently been reading a book 
bruised and a great deal frightened, but not really | “Forty-three, forty-four, forty-five!” Oh dear! (On the subject, told her little sister Lillie, whose 
Then Roly Poly thought of something splendid. | birthday came in December, that people born in 


hurt. Friendly hands picked her up, and another ‘ 2 FS 
was sv splendid that she laughed out loud, , that month invariably had very bad dispositions. : 


sled, with its driver in his place, touk her safely 


And wish I was spinning my top 


instead, 


Or playing a game of ball, 
Ah, then I can catch him yawning 
And idling over his book, 


and kicking his heels, 
With gust the laziest look. 
And if 1 am bright and smiling, 
You never would ask to see 
A pleasanter-looking little face 
Than that little boy's can be. 
And if I am cross and naughty, 
A little puckery frown 
All over his forehead, so nice and smooth, 
Goes wrinkling up and down. 
So mamma says I must be careful, 
And set for him every day 
A good example in all I do, 
ln study and work and play. 
And then he will smile so cheery 
Whenever he sees me pass, 
This little silent neighbor of mine, 
That lives in the looking-glass. 
£. H. Thomas. 





wings. 
28. (66, 
—__~<»—____ 2. 


24. 7, BT, 65, 1, 72, 46, 59, 
5, 65, 21, 66,5. The largest of living 


60, 30, 53, 7, 9, 64. A malicious bird. 


b4, 28, 1 







2. 1. B-road. 


CONCEALED BIRDS. 


Find a quotation, seventy- 
nine letters, from one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, in which 
may be found twenty-nine 
of Shakespeare’s birds. 

1. 74, 29, 69,77. A beautiful 
aquatic bird. 

2. 43, 21, 53, 5, 70, 76, 58, 78, 
49, 31,64. A nocturnal singer. 

3. 44, 6, 33, 10, 22. A stupid 
bird. 

54, 75. A common 


4. 2, 33, 54, 
bird in England. 

5. 29, 2, 73, 38 A little 
favorite. 

. 23, 7, 30, 67, 72, 6, 24. A 
saucy bird. 

7. 14, 25, 17, 66, 27. A small 
bird often caged. 

8. 33, 12, 20,40. Nocturnal 
birds of prey, 

9. 1, 27, 2, 3, 35,5. A sweet 
singer. 

10. 7, 27, 61, 16, 52, 62, 63, 26. 
A timid bird. 

11. 55, 30, 12, 56. Members. 
of the crow family. 

12. 66, 67,6, 12. A thievish 
bird. 

13. 50, 42, 26,51. A bird of 
prey. 

14. 27, 68, 63. A barn-yard 
fowl. 

15. 32, 57, 72, 41. “Sings at 
heaven’s gate.” 

16. 7, 37, 39, 61, 33, 63, makes 


a good p! 
. 4, 30, 39, 32,8, The king 
of bird 

18. 19, 49, 20, 66, 6, 77. Its 
nest is found on high, rocky 
coasts. 

19. 7, 51, 31, 46, 66, 57, 43. It 
has a long, broad bill. 

20. 45, 96, 16, 65, 31, 13, 17, 39. 
ciable bird 













18, 71, 66, A web-- 
footed fowl. 
22. 7, 30, 2 33, 47. A 
long-lived bird. 
23. 34, 50. A very 


7 62, 34. 
courageous bird. 
8, 61. A wily bird. 





43,1. A large sea-bird. 
vw. A thrush, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.1. Turnover. 
: Kindled. 5. Tapestry. 6. Area. 7. Manifold. 8 
Governor. 9. Ireland. 10. Profitable. 
2. T-rust. 3. B-last. 4. G-round. 


2. Trustworthy. 3. Potpie. 4. 


to her home, which the runaway dogs had already | and the laugh hadn’t quite ended when Ruth | The little one, after a moment's thought, said, "5. F-ace. 6. FP-lover. 7. Foil. 8. A-cross. 9. F-eat. 

reached. jsang out, “Fifty!” only it sounded queer and | gravely, “Jesus was bom in December.” Peat Mb. Gran ie, Gass ME 
Annabel’s papa was so frightened when he, muffled. Away flew Ruth’s little slim legs, here | Sra | 3. Now, here—nowhere. 

heard of her narrow escape that he determined | and there and everywhere. They flew round; A LITTLE girl of four years, having written a | a eal. n—begun. 2. Inn, sty, gay, shun— 

there should be no more runaways in his family, | corners and into nooks and crannies. They letter consisting simply of waving lines, asked | instigation.’ a ‘Are, tick, you, late—articulate. 

so the next day he sold the three dogs to make twinkled down the paths to the summer-house | her father to mail it. “What did you say?’’; 6. Maniac, geyser, crevasse, anaconda, horse- 

sure of it. and the pump-house, until at last, quite tired out, asked papa. “I don't know,” said Rosamond. mole, pedestrian, assistance, lunatic’s, reprehen- 
Part of the pay he received was a nugget of they landed Ruthie on the piazza steps. She “Why, you wrote it!” exclaimed papa. “Yes, 7. Yard, ck, ‘rood, acre, gill, ounce, carat. 


gold weighing four ounces, and worth sixty-four | took off her hat and fanned her hot little face. but I did not read it,” was the innocent answer. ' meter, scruple, rod, pound. 








Birds Warn a Vessel. 


Captain Henriksen, of the Norwegian stasmer 
Panan, on reaching Philadelphia after a recent 
voyage, told a reporter of a Philadelphia exchange 
the following remarkable story: 


“We loaded coal at Cape Breton, one of the 
wildest and most inhospitable spots in North 
America, and on January “4th weighed anchor 
and steamed slowly out to sea in the face of 
weather conditions which, to say the least, were 
alarming. That night the gale increased in fury 
until it blew at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 

“Its direction changed also, to make matters 
worse, and blew on shore. This part of the Atlantic 
coast has been but imperfectly surveyed, and 
almost as soon as night closed in we were in doubt 
as to our exact location. The lead was cast for j 
several hours and varying depths were recorded. | 
Toward eight bells we were in seventy fathoms 
with ample room under the keel, and as we seemed 
to be off the shoals, the speed was increased. 

“While moving along at an eight-knot speed on 
a course west by southwest, and with the assurance 
that the land was no more to oppose us, the man 
on the lookout forward suddenly heard a confusion 
of sounds resembling the humming of millions of 
bees. The headway of the vessel was at once 
checked, and then the noise resolved itself into 
the voices of birds. 

“It was an immense volume of chirping and 
rustling of wings, which could be heard distinctly 
above the roar of the storm. In the Succeeding 
moments of fear and doubt, the Pananwas allowec 
to drift, while we sought anxiously to pierce the 
intense gloom of the night. Then the motion 
became easier and the anchor was dropped. 

“When morning broke, an astonishing spectacle 
greeted us. Scarcely a quarter of a mile away 
was an immense towering rock, which, had the 
vessel struck it, would have dashed her to frag- 
ments in an instant. Stranger than all, the vast 

ranite pile was inhabited by myriads’ of white \ 

irds, which Tepored on its barren pinnacles and ! 
fluttered about the lonely apex. It was their | 
warning cries, resounding through the night, | 
which had saved the steamer.” { 

“| One of the sailors would have tried a shot at! 
them, but the captain would not permit it, simply | 
as a matter of sentiment. He recognized the birds 
as of a species which frequent the rocky New- 
foundland headlands in great numbers during the 
winter season. 


————_+#+____ 


Attached to the Bakery. 


A plausible tale of a man who bought a loaf of 
bread and took away more property than he paid 
for, is told by the Pawtucket correspondent of the 
Providence Teleyram. The man was in a hurry 
to catch a car. j 


His impatience made the clerk nervous. She 
forgot to snap the string which bound the paper 
about the loaf, and away sped the man with the 
loaf, while the string reeled off behind him. 

He caught the car all right, and although the 
conductor and some of the Passengers noticed, as 
he sat down close to the door, that the twine paid 
itself out as the car rolled along, the man did 
not discover the tangle until he allghted. In the 
meantime the conductor was having a good time ; 
aS passengers stepped on the platform he cau- 
toned | them not to walk on that string, and they 

not. 

It might have looked mysterious to the people 
who saw the string moving along the street, for 
the unravelling continued until the bakery twine 
bobbin had been nearly emptied by the connected 
loaf a mile away. The man with the bread felt a 
tug at his loaf as he stepped down from the car. 
Then he followed up the cord, winding as he went. 

He was one of 86 strictly honest men who 
want nothing that does not belong to them; and the 
best part of the story is that he followed the string | 
back, winding as he walked, and in due time 
entered the bakery and restored the ball of twine. 


—__~-+ —____ H 


Greek to Her. 


An exchange quotes the following conversa- 
tion between husband and wife. She suddenly 
‘What are you reading so absorb- 





“It's a new Scotch novel.” 

“Ohv" cries the wife, with enthusiasm. “I’m so 
a of those dear dialect things! Do read me a 
ittle! 1 

“Cap you understand it?” 
Cy I understand it?” she repeats, loftily. | 
ell, I should hope a thing you are reading 
need not be Greek to me!” 

“No, but it might be Scotch.” 

“Well, go on, read just where you are.” 

“*Ye see, Elspie,’ said Duncan, doucely, ‘I might 
hae mair the matter wi? me than ye’ wad be | 
spierin’. Aiblins ma een is a bit dazzlit, an’ ’'m 
hearin’ the olses thuddin’ in ma ears, an’ ma 
toongue 1s clavin’ when it sud be gaein’; an’ div 
ye no hear the dirlin’ o’ ma hairt, an’ feel the 
shakin’ o’ ma hond this day gu I gata glimpse 
o’ ye, sair hirplin’ like an auld mon? Div ye nae 
guess what's a’ the steer, hinney, wi’out me gaein’ | 
it mair words?” 

“Stop! Stop! For goodness’ sake! What in the 
world is the creature trying to sa y 

“He’s making a declaration of lov 

“A declaration of love! I thought he was telling 
a lot of symptoms to his doctor!" 


5B 











Oe 


Living in an Elephant. 


Tf the Philadelphia gentleman who in 1882 
patented a house shaped like an elephant had 
in view the providing of a novelty, he surely 
succeeded. 


His idea, however, was not so much to build a 
house after a fresh plan, as to build one ona new 
Principle, the object being to elevate the building | 
consid eraply above the ground, so as to permit a! 
free circulation of air below the rooms, and insure | 
an abundant supply of Hight. The species of 
animal was quite Immaterial. % 

The legs, being hollow, were to contain flights | 

f stairs, while the elephant’s trunk, if an elephant 
chosen, might be utilized as a chute to carry 

For picturesque 






sand ashes to the sew ; 
purposes he advised a trough, out. of which the | 
animal might be supposed to be feeding. This 
Was to form the opening to the sewer. i 

One of these novel animal houses was actually 
built on Coney Island, and people had an Opportu- 
nity to go afl over it. It proved a satisfactory 
speculation, and would probably have been 
allowed to stand until to-day if it"had not been 
destroyed by fire. It way a conspicuous object, 
being so large that it could be seen from a con- 
siderable distance. 
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43 FLOWERS 30° 


20 Pkts. Seeds— icivcing Asters, 


tunias, 
Pansies, Sweet Peas, and 15 others. No two 
alike. See full list in March 29 issue. 


2 3 BULBS—"”°. grand new Canna Lil- 
fies, ‘Scarlet King” and Va- 
Fiegated ; 1 double Tuberose ; 2 Hybrid Gladi- 
olus ; 2 Butterfly do.; 4 Spanish Iris ; 2 Tuber- 
ous climbing Wistaria; 10 lovely mixed Oxalis, 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE—124 pages, 
FREE with every order. 


The Conard & Jones Co.Box 7, West Grove, Pa. 


omalyou PREE 
to mail you 
Avery handsomely illustrated book, ‘The 


Test of Time.’ It will persuade you from 
ever buying another hair mattress, and 


The most delicious and healthful 
article of food that can be carried 
by golfers, bicyclists, tourists, and | 
students, | 


Walter Baker & @s 


VANILLA 
CHOCOLATE | 


CROQUETTES 
TABLETS 


If you do not find them at your 
grocer’s, or druggist's, send us ten 
cents in stamps and we will, for the 
purpose of introducing them, send 
| by mail a box of croquettes. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limite 
estasusueo DORCHESTER | 
1780 M ASS. 
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Compressing the felt. 


Binding and closing the tick 
by hand 

















Mark. 


prove that the use of hair is out-of-date, 
unsanitary, comparatively uncomfortable 
and outrageously expensive. Our offer 
of thirty nights’ free trial will convince 
you that we have perfect faith in 









The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic $ J 5 


of the handiest arms made 
and accurate to 300 yards, 
with light report and little | 
recoil. Its bullet is more reliable 
than a 22 calibre and the barrel 
does not foul as rapidly. It 
will kill cleanly and quickly | 
without tearing. Smokeless || 
powder can be used in a large | 
| variety of loads, and the | 
| ammunition is cheap. 


Felt Mattress, 


Express Charges Prepaid 
to any Point, 






| \ ALL MARLINS }, 


Rifles or Shot Guns, have a 
and ) 


) 


5 SOLID TOP ACTION 


\ eject at the side. 





UR CATALOG, an illustrated encyclopedia 
Thousands have been purchased under the on arms and ammunition, with colored cover 
following offer and not ten yet returned. | by Osthaus, mailed for 3 stamps. 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haves Ce: 


And if it is not even all you have hoped for, 
if you don’t. believe it to be the equal in clean. 
liness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail—“no questions asked,” 
There will be no unpleasantness about it at ail. 
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FFREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles — enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” £942 


















2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 $835.) ay 

3 feet wide, 1S.» 10.00, (Washable) 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 3 THO,» 8 Ore NS ila ail tramecal as i 
diet wide. 40 Ins” 13.35, { 3 inches | 0 (fild a small frame; also a brush to apply it 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45ibs.,. 15.00.) 1B. | Closthgra two-cent stain te pee eaper and en: 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 
u 










Take care! Don't be deceived! There is not asingle Q Read child can apply it. Shows 
store in the country that carries our mattress; almost 9 P10.) z, such as 





Ke 
chairs, frames, bri 


every store now has an imitation so-called “Felt,” which -it-brac, chan 
i dein Aluminum 


ers, baskets, 





is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. ete. Also m: Silver. 
Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
Our guarantee on every mattress, Send to-day for'§ cent fullsize bor, or area alae (ares es 





our book,“ The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, Send for 
book, “Church Cushions.® 


quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43 F Park Place, New York City. 
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The genuine has “Pahber Zire Wheel Co. 


Yorld for vehicles- 


moulded in the rubber. Put on any 
vehicle by best carriage makers— 
and dealers everywhere. 
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THE special attention of those 

who can appreciate perfection 
in Chainless Cycle Mechanism is 
invited to the new Barnes Bevel 
Gear Chainless, 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 
Central driving mechan 
and accurately finished ge 
making a smooth and noise- 
less running machine. . . . 





Bevel-Gear Chainless Wheels, $75, 
Chain Roadsters, $40, $50 and $60, 


1900 Barnes Catalogue Free. 








. 
BARNES BICYCLES, Syracuse,N.Y, 





Se ae, 
= -@0 This MOLDED RUBBER 
tes? 4 BUTTON and INDENTED 
Eiosti HEAD RIVET are the charac- 
= teristic features of the 
“VELVET GRIP" Clasp. 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS. 


The 
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pair, by 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose 


Supporter. 
No Stitching in the Elastic. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Bostoi 
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When Signboards 


> the Veeder Cyclometerwill 
« correct them for you. 
x The experienced 
« cyclist will not 





ORDINARY 


are perfect instrus. 
_)/ ments—dust proof, 
J water proof, positive 
LY action—as useful as your 
7 watch. Made for 24, 26, 28, 
and 30-inch wheels. 


$ and repeat, nicheled, $1.00 “i 
é ens 32.50% 
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Landing in Durban. 
A novel method of leaving a steamer is in vogue 


at Durban, in Natal. The originality of the 
method arises from the peculiar character of the 
bay, which Is a long, landlocked lagoon, connected 
with the open sea by a narrow channel, which 
flows between two breakwaters intended to pre- 
vent the formation of the bar, and so to maintain 
free access for ships into the harbor. That bar is 
the battle-ground of political parties in Natal. 
The Bishop of Natal, writing in Good Words, 
explains that politics turn more on proposals for 
fighting the bar than on any question of Liberal or 
Conservative policy. 


In the meantime the bar holds its own, and the 
mail-steamers are too big to get into the harbor. 
The outside anchorage is a rough and restless 

lace, and nine days out of ten, tugs are afraid 

lie alongside a gangway. Thus it ha: pens 
that passengers are driven to the alternative of 
esca} from the ship by the same method by 
whie! it. Paul escaped from Damascus—in a 
basket. 

“We owe gratitude, however, to the Empress 
Eugénie,” says the bishop, “for since the day that 
she came to Natal on her sad errand, the basket 
has increased its dimensions. It is, in fact, almost 
as large as the elevator in a London mansion, 
affording room for three or four people to sit or 

In this commodious receptacle the passengers 
are hauled aloft by a steam crane, and dropped 
with much care and precision into the tug | lyin; 
alongside. The sensation of swinging alo! and 
dropping into that heaving tug must be anything 


but pleasant. 

The shore gained, the visitor to Durban has a 
chance of making the acquaintance of the Natal 
rickshaw boy, who will gallop him up to the Royal 
Hotel in good style. 

These Zulu boys are good specimens of their 
Yrace—a race of children. They have tremendous 
spirits. They would think it very tame to wait 

eir turn for a fare, like the London cabmen. 
When a traveller comes out of the hotel there is a 
wild charge of rickshaws across the street. The 
boys enjoy the race, and shout and leap into the 


ir. 
The dress of the rickshaw boy is a picturesque 
medley. It is a common thing to see one wearing 
the discarded tunic of a private of an English line 
reement, his head covered with a child’s or a 
lady's straw hat, ornamented with tags of lace 
and tied with a ribbon under the chin. Others 
affect the ferocious style, and adorn themselves 
with enormous feathers or a pair of cow’s horns 
tied to their heads. 


———__~1 


Two Velvet Babies. 


Analmost forgotten book, save among scholars, 
is “Lays of the Deer Forest,” by two brothers, 
John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart. It 
was written by men who lived all the year round 
among the wild animals of the Highlands, and 
yearned to love them as only the familiar can. 
One of the most beautiful descriptions of these 
abundant nature-notes is that of a doe, which was 
seen for several mornings, “restless and anxious, 
-istening and searching the wind, trotting up and 
down, picking a leaf here and a leafthere.” After 
her short and unsettled meal, she would take a 
frisk round, leap into the air, dart into her secret 
bower, and appear no more until the twilight. 


One day I stole down the brae among the birches, 
Inthe middle of the thicket there was a grou) 
young trees growing out of a carpet of moss which 
yielded like a down pillow. The prints of the doe’s 
slender, forked feet were thickly traced about the 
hollow, and in the centre there was a velvety bed, 
which seemed a little higher than the rest, but so 
natural that it would not have been noticed by any 
unaccustomed eye. 

I carefully lifted the green cushion, and under 
its veil, rolled close together, the head of each 
Festing on the flank of the other, nestled two 
beautiful little kids, their large velvet ears laid 
smooth on their dappled necks, their spotted sides 
sleek and shining as satin, and their little delicate 
legs, as slender as hazel wands, shod with tiny 
shoes as smooth and as black as ebony, while 
their large dark eyes looked at me with a full, 
mild, quiet gaze, which had not yet learned to fear 
the hand of man. 

Still they had a nameless doubt which followed 
every motion of mine. Their little limbs shrank 
from my touch, and their velvet fur rose and fell 
quickly; but as I was about to replace the moss, 
one turned its head, lifted its sleek ears towar 
me, and licked my hand as I laid their soft mantle 
over them. 

I often saw them afterward, when they grew 
strong and came abroad upon the brae, and 
frequently I called off old Dreadnaught when he 
crossed their warm track. 





—_<+0>—__—_—_ 


Servants in South Africa. 


Only rich ‘people can afford to keep white 
servants in South Africa. All ordinary folk, says 
a contributor to the London Mail, have to be 
content with the well-meant, if casual, ministra- 
tions of the native “‘house-boy.” 


The best of all servants is a Zulu, especially if 
he is raw, that is, fresh from his native kraal and 
totally unspoiled by the wiles of civilization. Such 
a boy'is bonest, sober, quick, clean, and anxious to 
learn the ways of the “‘umlungu,” or white man. 

He soon becomes as deft as an English butler, 
and as handy as the ideal housemaid. He does 
everything, from cooking to answering the door, 
and after a little practice he does it well. His 
knowledge of English at first is scanty, but he 
soon picks up a few words and mixes up Kaffir, 
Dutch and English in a quaint polyglot dialect. 

‘When they are new to their work the boys make 
fun) mistakes. A lady once had a good but 
raw boy who did not understand the etiquette 
of visiting-cards. Three visitors called. Two of 
them gave the boy their cards; the third did not 
happen to have one with her. The boy ushered 
the first two into the drawing-room, but kept the 
third waiting in the hall, saying, ‘Two misses got 
ticket. You no got ticket, you wait outside.” 

The boys have all manner of strange names, 
usually chosen by themselves from some one or 
other of the words that they hear often used, 
such as Sixpence, “Tickey” (three-penny piece) 
Shilling, Breakfast, Kettle, Silly Fool, Ugly, Pint 
Fou Scrubber, Chopper or Whiskey. 

course they have their own tribal names, but 
they never use Them in white men’s houses, and if 
none of the aforementioned common objects seyves 
to provide an appellation, the boy is usually Jim, 
Charley or John. 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


The Great Poet, N. P. WILLIS, said of 
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“My communication with the world is 
much enlarged; that trouble in my 
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specific) having made me often a x 
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egraph service, Railroads are 
very busy, Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


| VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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(Copyrighted.) 
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Agents 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 


Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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The “Mossberg” 
HANDLE-BAR BELLS 


are entirely new in principle and design, 
and have less numbers of parts than any 
other chime bell made. 


The Mossberg 


“Cuckoo Chime 


’ 


is the newest 
thing out. It 
has the most 
Peculiar Sound 
f of any bell you 
ever heard, 


Size 2'4 inches. 
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FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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heart, but not 
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grant RUBIFOAM— 
The ideal dentifrice, 
Like all good things, it’s 
25c. 
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WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEE’ 


It has a flavor that’s all its own. 


Try it. 
Insist on having it. Don’t believe that some 
other is ‘‘just as good.’’ You've tried ‘‘some 
other,” now try White House. Sold in 
every State and Territory in the Union 
in one and two-pound cans only, 

never in bulk. 
Send your grocer’s name and 
yours for Illustrated Book- 
let, containing things 
you ought to know 
about coffee 
and spice 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


PRINCIPAL COFFEE-ROASTERS. BOSTON — CHICAGO 


% 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders 


should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 





E have just received 
from abroad some 
entirely new styles 

in Suits and Skirts ” for 
summer wear. We have 
had these illustrated 
Supplement Sheet, which 
will be sent free, together 
with our Spring Catalogue 
and a choice collection of 
samples of suitings, to the 
lady who wishe 

well at moderate cost. We 

make every ent to 

order, thus insuring that 
perfection of fit and finish 

ich is not to be found in 
ade goods. We 
press charges. 

‘atalogue illustrates: 

New Designs in Sum- 
mer Suits, $4 up. 
In Pique, Crashes, Cot- 


ton Covert Cloths, Duck, 
Linens, etc. 


Tailor-Made Suits, 


$5 up. 
In All-wool Serges, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, etc. : 


Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. 
































| Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 











Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- 
where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with 
the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be made in 
three days when necessary. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplément and Samples; 
you will get them free by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





23ST & GAVE. 


CHICAGO, 
149-150 MICHIGAN AVE. 
Oy 


What will pay you better than selling 
Wall Paper to your neighbors from 
our large sample books ? 


We Want to represent us 
An Agent in every town. 


No Capital Required. No Experience Necessary. 
We Carry the Stock and Pay the Freight. 


No dealer can equal our line or sell 
as low. Half the houses in your town 
will be repapered this year. Write to 
our nearest store for particulars, 


Not “ROGERS” onty 
But 
Rogers 


= 1847 Bros.’’ 


is the stamp 


y that appears on the old orig- 
inal brand of 


Knives, 
Forks, 












There are many imica- 
tions—the genuine 
has beenthestand- 
ardof quality for 
| Half a Century 
and always has 
“184 
year it was first 
made, stamped as © 
a part of the trade- 
mark. Look for the mark 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Accept no substitute and 
you will receive ‘Silver Plate that Wears.” 





Send for Catalogue K, finely illustrated, sho 
est designs. It is free. ‘The genuine is ma 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden. Conn. 


Soltby leading dealer Severywher: 


by 
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TuE PUERTO RICAN BILL was passed by 
the Senate, April 3d, by a vote of 40 to 31. It 
embodies the tariff provisions of the bill passed 
by the House, but makes the continuance of a 
tariff conditional upon the action of a future 
Puerto Rican legislature. It also provides a civil 
government, with a governor and other officers 
appointed by the President; a legislature partly 
chosen by the people, and a resident commis- 
sioner to the United States. The division was a, 
party one, except that seven Republicans were 
paired against the bill, and one Democrat for it. 


A PouiTicaL SENSATION has been caused 
by the unexpected announcement from Admiral 
Dewey that he is willing to accept a nomination 
for the presidency. This announcement was 


made in an interview, April 4th. The admiral | 


does not define his political views, nor indicate 
from what party he would accept a nomination; 


but he believes that the people wish him to be a | 


candidate, and defers to their wishes. 

AN ATTEMPT TO KILL THE PRINCE OF 
Wa.rs.—s the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were leaving Brussels on a railway train, April 
4th, on their way to Copenhagen, a young Bel- 
gian, named Sipido, jumped upon the foot-board 
of the car, and fired two shots at the prince. 
Roth bullets missed the mark, and the prince 
was unhurt. Anarchistic literature was found 
in the pockets of the would-be assassin; and 
from his statements after his arrest it appears 
that he wanted to kill the prince because of the 
course of England in South Africa. 

THE QUEEN IN IRELAND.—Queen Victoria 
landed at Kingstown April 4th, and rode into 
Joublin through streets thronged with cheering 
people. The ceremonies of her reception were 
impressive, and the popular welcome enthusi- 
astic—the more so as she wore a bunch of 
shamrocks on her breast. 

A Buitish REvERSE.—A British force 
commanded by Colonel Broadwood fell into a 
Boer ambuscade about 15 miles east of Bloemfon- 
tein, March 3ist, and lost 350 men, seven guns 
and many wagons. The Boers were hidden under 
the high banks of a dry “‘spruit,” or river-bed, 
and were not seen by the British until they fired 
upon them at short range. 


GENERAL JOUBERT’s SUCCESSOR as con- 
mander-in-chief of the Boer forces is Gen. 
Louis Botha. He is about 36 
years old, and has distinguished 
himself by his courage and 
skill as a commander, in the 
present war and in operations 
against the natives. He com 
manded the Boers at the Battle 
of Spion Kop, and impartial 
reports credit him with great 
ability in that engagement 
and magnanimity after it. 

Tue DRLAGOA Bay ARBITBATION.—The 
arbitration tribunal of Swiss jurists, which has 
had under consideration for nearly 10 years the 
claims of English and American citizens against 
Portugal for damages for-her seizure of the 
Delagoa Bay railroad, announced its decision 
March 29th. It condemns Portugal to pay a 
sum which, with interest, amounts to between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000. It had been antici- 
pated that the sum would be so large that 
Portugal could not raise it without ceding some 
of her territory in South Africa. But Portugal 
can pay this moderate award without aid. 





GENERAL BOTHA. 


Recent DEATHS.— Count Vincent Bene 
detti, who, as ambassador from France to Prussia 
in 1870, was unfortunate in his 
negotiations and received a 
deliberate personal affront from 
Bismarck. which was one of 
the causes of the declaration of 
war by France.—The Hon. 
Philetus Sawyer of Wisconsin, 
who was for 10 years a member 
of the House of Representa- 
tives, and for 12 years a United 
States Senator. — Archibald 
Forbes, who won distinction as a war correspon- 
dent in the Franco-Prussian War, the war 
between Russia and Turkey and the war in 
Afghanistan, and was also 
widely known as a lecturer 
and an author of books of 
travel, and more than once a 
contributor to The Compan- 
ion.— Dr. St. George Mivart, 
a distinguished biologist, and 
the foremost scientist in the 
Roman 
England, whose views on 
scientific and religious ques- 
tions have recently been the 
subject of controversy and 
discipline in that church. — Charles Hopper 
Gibson of Maryland, who had served in both 
houses of Congress. 
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HARDWOOD FLOORS. 
Parquetry and Wood Carpet. 
Excelsior Floor Finish. 
HARD WAX FLOOR POLISH, 


Write at once for our FREE 






Booklet and special offer. 
J. DUNFEE & CO., Dept. A, 
Le 





“HEAR IT SNAP”. 
THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER, 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the “Hear It 
Snap” kind is.sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genui 

his hame with yours anda 3 stamp, fOr 

samples of the real thing and full infor- 

mation; or send 6 cents for trial set. 

THE BALL and SOCKET FASTEWER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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The bluster Bubble Blower 


Happy children grow wild 
with joy at the sight of Bub- 
bles in twos, threes and great 
clusters, made every color of 
the rainbow by our secret 
formula which’ we include 
with every order. By mail 
10c, 3 for 25c._ Address, The 
Bee Novelty Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. AGENTS WANTED. 
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ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS ona 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Bes: for Cancer, 


varmatism, Consti- 
pation and all Blood Diseases, 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
a world-wide reputation. Send for 
circular. D. Needham’s Sones 
M. Inter-Ocean Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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Waterproof Collars and Cuffs. 





on Belle 


‘We offer the four popular styles of the 
Boston Belle Waterproof Collars 
and Cuffs, These will retain their form 
in hot weather. and when soiled can be 
gpickly cleansed, ready: in for imme- 

iate use. The Koston Belle brand cannot 
be distinguished from a linen collar. should 
wear from six to twelve months, and is 
very econumient: They are absolutely 
Sore bral . require no laundering and are 

bey. all classes and professions. 
lars for men supplied from 14% to 164 
inches Collars for ladies —styles not 
shown in above cut, supplied from 12 to 
14% inches. Cuffs for either men or women 
from 10 to 11; inches. Always state style 
and size wanted. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 
Five Collars for Men, any style or size. given 


to Companion subscrivers for one aay exh 
seription an cents extra, 
Price 25 cents each, psy" Sadiee” Catan Collars 


it} 

told for 20 cents each, post 
‘Two pair Cue, for either men ot women, given 
only to Companion subscribers for one new sub 
iption, post-paid. Price 50c. each, post-paid 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 

formation for musicians and new 

bands. LYON & HEALY, 
OHTOAGO. 
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KAYSER & ALLMAN 

1214-16 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. i 
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Is THERE A PLANET “VULCAN ?"—Among 
the special observations to be undertaken during 
the total eclipse of the sun visible in our Southern 
States on May 2xth, will be a systematic search, 
with the aid of photography, for the suppositi- 
tious planet “V ulcan,”’ revolving around the sun 


NATURE @5S 


within the orbit of Mercury. It was thought | 


that this planet had been seen during the eclipse 
of 1878, but later observations failed to confirm 
the discovery. Under the direction of Professor 
Pickering of Harvard, and of Professor Langley, 
independent efforts will be made to catch “Vul- 
can,” if it exists, on photographic plates. 


MusKk-OxEN IN Evropr.—Last summer a 
Norwegian mariner, Captain Grindahl, suc- 
ceeded in transporting two young musk-oxen 
alive from northeastern Greenland to Tromsé. 
These are said to be 
the first living specimens 
of their species ever 
brought to Europe. It 
is reported that they are 
doing well amid their 
new surroundings. The 
musk-ox, next to the 
white bear, is the largest 
land mammal inhabiting 
the Arctic regions. It 
attains a height of nearly, 
or quite, four feet, and is clothed by nature to 
endure extreme cold. During the Arctic summer 
Musk-oxen become very fat from feeding upon 
the pasturage which grows in every sheltered 
spot, but in winter their long fasts make them 
gaunt and thin. 





SHIELDS FOR MODERN WARRIORS.— 
Recent experiments at Sheffield, England, sug- 
gest the possibility that in the twentieth century 
shields may once more form an important part 
of the equipment of an army. Steel shields, 
three millimetres in thickness and about 150 
square inches in area, have been devised, which 
afford complete protection against bullets fired 
from the service rifle at a range of 400 yards. 
The smal] size of the shield, which weighs only 
seven pounds, requires that the soldier shall lie 
prone on the ground in order to be sheltered. 
Each shield has a loophole for the rifle, and studs 
at the sides so that a series of them can be linked 
into a continuous screen. The idea is that by 
the use of such shields the necessity of digging 
trenches may often be avoided. 


DECLINE OF THE YELLOWSTONE GEY- 
sERs.—Prof. E. H. Barbour of the University 
of Nebraska, after comparing his own observa- 
tions in 1895 with those in 1899, and collecting 
the opinions of other visitors to the National 
Park, expresses the fear that within a decade 
many of the scenes now most attractive in the 
wonderful Yellowstone Valley will have disap- 
peared. He gives details showing that nearly 
all the hot springs and geysers have declined in 
activity. “Old Faithful” geyser still does honor 
to its name, but the interval between its eruptions, 
formerly an hour, has increased to 75 or 80 
minutes. Meanwhile there seems to be an 
increase of ebullition in the water of the greatest 
of all the geysers, the Excelsior, whose outbursts 
have always been separated by irregular periods, 
covering years at a stretch, and there is hope 
that it may be preparing another exhibition of 
its power. 


Mucnu-SHAKEN J APAN.—In 1893 the Japa- 


nese government appointed an investigating com-_ 


mittee on earthquakes. This committee, which 
has now nearly completed its labors, reports, 
among other things, that it seems likely that one 
part or another of Japan will be visited by a 
destructive earthquake once in every two-and-a- 
half years. That portion of the land bordering 
the Japan Sea is seldom disturbed by other than 
local earthquakes, while the Pacific coast of the | 
country frequently suffers from great shocks | 
originating under the ocean. When a region is 
shaken by constantly recurring small earthquakes, 
it appears to be rendered safe against the occur- 
rence of destructive shocks, because the accumu- 
lation of stress in the earth’s crust at that point 
is prevented. 


Mopern Buuuets.—Sir William Mac 
Cormac writes in the Lancet that in most cases 
the damage done by modern bullets, and espe- 
cially the Mauser, cannot be compared with that 
inflicted by the projectiles of the needle-guns or 
the Chassepét rifle, weapons employed in the 
Franco-German War. A similar result is obtained 
when comparison is made with the work of the 
bullets used in our Civil War. 

Stupyine a Propicy.—At Indiana Uni- 
versity a 19-year-old boy who possesses extra- 
ordinary powers of arithmetical calculation is 
under investigation to determine, scientifically, 
the nature of his mental processes. It has been 
found that a tenacious memory underlies much 
of his singular power, the rapidity of his calcu- 
lations depending upon the great quantity of 
number relations which he has memorized, as 
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WONDERFUL 
protection for life 
and property. Over- 
turned lamps, gas jets 
and lace curtains, chil- 
dren playing with 
matches or bonfires, 
all lose their terror if 
you protect yourself 
and the children with 
Flame-Proof Starch. 
A scientifically pre- 
pared starch,absolute- 
ly harmless to fabric 
and wearer. Itrenders 
dresses, lace curtains, 
etc., flame -proof. 
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Ordinary Starch, 


5 cts. 
Worth 
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Q. Family Twine-Holder | 


When, you want string you want it 


wine- 
i 81 “ When one 
allie gone put on another. 


Sold by all leading stationers, 
Sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
LEES MPG. CO., Westport, Coan. 


EARN A BICYCLE! 




























Light to ride by 
and always in front. 
The famous 


“SEARCH- 
LIGHT” 


Lanterns with the new 


_ BRACKET. 


EARCH-LIGHTS" are 
made in both Gas 
and Oil lanterns, and are 
the leaders t 
With the new 
Bracket which fastens 
tothe front fork the light 
is always ahead of the 
front wheel, and the lan- 





tern does not interfere 
with the brake. 
Try this combination on your 


wheel and ride safely and 
with pleasure. 


BUY OF YOUR BICYCLE MAN. 


Send for Booklet. 
se MADE BY ... 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





















is a great satisfaction, when 
on your lead pencil; but the 
aggravation of its snapping 
off, as soon as put to use, 
is often much greater than 
‘the incident warrants. 

This exceedingly annoying 
occurrence can be avoided 
by using 


Dixon’s 
American Graphite 
Pencils. 


Their tough, smooth leads 
don't break or scratch when 
in use. 

Made in all styles, covering 
the whole field of pencil use. 





















Their Grade Never Varies. 


Ask for them at your dealer's. 
If not obtainable, send 16 cts. for 
samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Tis ‘OUTRH’S COMPANION js an illustrated 
EXD aper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in een a 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sul 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
Fiver. for $1.75-are a to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. * aie 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sul 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
rosa be made in 2 Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it {s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

ing your paper will not enable us to dis- 

col it. as we cannot find your name on 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against pa: ng. money to strangers 
torenew Subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
‘The Youth’s Companion, 
01 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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SERUM TREATMENT. 


HE discovery of the serum 


treatment of disease was 
the outcome of attempts 
to solve the mystery of 
immunity, or the well- 
known fact that one at- 
tack of an_ infectious 
disease, such as scarlet 
fever or measles, almost 
always renders a person secure against any sub- 
sequent exposure. 

As so often happens, in the pursuit of knowl- 


edge, the object sought was not found—for the | 


true cause of immunity is yet to be discovered; 


but something of more practical value was lighted . 


upon, namely, a means by which this immunity 
can be artificially produced. 

It was found that during the course of the 
disease the patient's blood undergoes some change, 
or acquires some new property, by virtue of which 


the liability to take that disease is destroyed. | 
Then it was discovered that a little of the blood § 


of a person who has in this way become immune, 
injected into the veins of another person who has 


not yet had the disease, will render him immune ! 


also. 

But this is not all; for the injection of this blood 
into a person who has just begun to sicken with 
the disease seems to hasten the cure. It {s like a 
weapon in the hand of a man attacked, or about 
to be attacked, by robbers. If he has the weapon 
beforehand he can ward off the attack; or if it is 
put into his hand just as he ts being attacked, he 
can use it to drive the assailants away. 

To cure disease, however, the remedy must be 
used early, for a weapon is useless to a man who 
has already been beaten into unconsciousness. 

As it is manifestly impossible to use human 
blood for the purpose named, recourse has been 
had to: animals. Injections of the virus are 


made repeatedly into a horse, until his blood has | 


acquired a high degree of immunizing power. 
Then he is bled, and the red and white corpuscles 
are removed; for the curative properties reside 
in the fluid part of the blood, that is to say, the 
serum. This is put up in sealed flasks, and is 
ready for use. 

The serum most in use is the well-known diph- 
theria antitoxin, although tetanus antitoxin and 
other serums are also employed occasionally. 

Physicians are by no means agreed as to the 
value of the serum treatment of disease, many 
claiming that diphtheria antitoxin, for example, 
has no curative properties whatever; others, 
again, are equally emphatic in their contention 
that diphtheria is a much less serious disease 
since the serum treatment of it has come into 
general use, and they go so far as to believe that 
the time will come when, through this serum 
treatment, Pasteur’s saying will be realized, 
that “it is in the power of man to make all para- 
sitic (or infectious) diseases disappear from the 
world.” 


—+— 


THE LAFAYETTE DOLLARS. 


Readers of The Companion have not forgotten 
the American monument to the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, which is to be erected in the city of Paris 
by the aid of subscriptions raised by the school 
children of the United States. By an act of the 
last Congress, the United States mint was author- 
ized to strike off fifty thousand silver dollars with 
a special design commemorating the setting up of 
this monument, and to turn the coins over to the 
association which has in charge the erection of 
the monument in Paris, 

By this association the dollars will be sold for 

two dollars apiece. The sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars thus realized will be added to the 
fund for the monument. 
On December 27, 1899, the director of the mint, 
Mr. Roberts, presented to President McKinley the 
first of these dollars which came from the mint, 
and Mr. McKinley announced his intention of 
presenting it in turn to the President of the French 
Republic, Monsieur Loubet. This, in fact, was 
done on the third of March. 


On one side of the coin are the heads of 


the face of the monument ts this inscription: 
“Erected in the Name of the School Children of 
the United States, Paris, 1900.” 


TREADING ON LIONS. 


While pursuing guinea-fowl in the Orange Free 
State Mr. G. Nicholson had a dangerous adventure 
with lions. He was stumbling along a rocky ridge, 
he says, when he suddenly trod on something soft, 
and instinctively took a spring. 


Before I could look round a fearful growling 
was heard, and two lion cubs, about as large as 
spaniels, became visible, evidently in a fury at 
being so roughly disturbed. Next moment I 
became aware of a lioness rapidly but cautiously 
making for ine. 

There was no time to put bullets into the gun, 
and I quickly decided to stand still till it became 
clear that the lioness meant to seize me. Then, 
as a last chance, [ would jjend a charge of shot at 
her head. in the hope of bilnding her, at least. 

In a few moments the brute was within four 
yards or so of me, growling and showing her teeth. 

wished myself anywhere but there, but forced 
myself to stand motfonless, 

Luckily the cubs joined their dam, and she 
halted to notice them a moment. She came on a 
few steps, looking ugly, but halted again, then 
turned Slowly around, and followed by the cubs, 
made for a huge boulder twenty yards distant, 
and lay down behind it, as I could see by the tail 
tuft which protruded beyond the rock. 

Then my hunter’s blood was up. 1 loaded my 

un, kicked off my shoes, and climbed the great 

joulder. I was within three yards of the lioness, 
who instantly discovered me and crouched to 
charge. Taking careful aim at her breast, | fired 
and killed her. 

The “boys” at the wagons heard the firing and 
came up. ‘The two cubs were soon caught, at the 
expense of a few bites and scratches. We took 
them to camp, where they were kept for several 
' months: We afterward sold them to an American 
jpper. 





AN OLD ANCHOR. 


Not long ago the crew of an English trawler 

| engaged in lobster-fishing, near Kinsale, had great 

difficulty in getting their anchor aboard. It was 

firmly fixed in some massive, hard substance in 
the sand-bank. 


When at last they succeeded in bringing it to 
the surface, there was attached to it a very ancient 
anchor five tons in weight, the shank being over 
ten feet long and the bend of equal proportions, 
Fastened to the anchor was a small cannon. 
The anchor, which probably belonged to one of 
the ships of the Spanish Armada, wrecked on this 
coast, had become covered with marine matter 
! and this, in the three centuries during which it ha 
been imbedded in the sand, had been converted 
Into a Tocky fossil substance. 

The anchor 1s, of course, considerably worn; 
but it still presents a very massive appearance, 
and must have belonged to a large ship. 





A BRAVE MAN’S GENTLENESS. 


The Army and Navy Journal gives a touching 
incident, which shows how gentle a nature may 
exist beneath the sternness which at times reckons 
not the life of men while in the pursuit of victory. 


The late Commander James W. Carlin was in 
command of the Vandalia at Apia, Samoa, during 
the terrible storm of March 16, 1889. 

One evening, some years afterw: on retiring 
to his room while visiting his sister. he found a 
mouse that had fallen into a basin of water, and 
| was struggling for his life. 

“There was agony and defiance in that little 
fellow’s eye,” sald the commander, speaking of it 
the next day, ‘As I gazed on that helpless little 
creature I thought of that terrible night on the 
Vandalia, and going to the open window, I gently 
emptied the contents of the basin. I didn't dry 
him with my towel, but [I saved his life,” the 
commander added. 





HIS OFFER. 


A generous if not alluring offer was that made 
by an exasperated physician to the penurious 
father of an insane young inan. 


The old man wished to secure his son’s admis. 
sion to the insane asylum, but seemed unwilling 
to pay for the necessary certificate. 

fter hearing his plea of poverty—which the 
doctor knew to be false—and hearing him also tell 
of the many expenses to which he had been put by 
his ungrateful children, the physician waved his 
hand to end the recital. 

“Now see here,” he said, sharply, “you just pay 
me for this one, and I’ll ive you @ certificate for 
yourself whenever you wish to use it, for nothing!” 


AN EFFORT TO EXPLAIN. 


A gentleman who had engaged an intelligent 
French maid was at work in his library at one end 
of his house, when it struck him, from certain 
sounds, that something must be wrong in the 
drawing-room, at the other end of the house. Sc 
he rang his bell, and the maid came. 

“What are those cries that I seem to hear in the 
direction of the drawing-room, Marie?” he asked. 

“T do not precisely know, monsleur,” she 
answered. ‘At one time I sink It is madame whe 


sing, and at anozzer time I am sure it is ze cat 
and ze dog who fight, monsieur!” 


A FOREIGN TONGUE. 


On the strength of a story printed in the Wash. 
ington Star, it may be said that it is a wise person 
that knows his own vernacular after the dialect. 
writer is done with it. 


“What on earth is de matter wid yoh talk?" 
asked Piccaninny Jim’s mother. 
“Dat talk what I was jes’ now talkin’ ?” 
“Yassir.” 
; “Oh, dat aint sho-nuff talk! Ev’ybody’s gotter 
speak in school, an’ de teacher is learnin’ me a 
negro dialeck piece.” 





UNSETTLED. 


“Can you tell me what sort of weather we may 
expect next month?” wrote a subscriber to ar 
editor; and according to the Cumberland Presby 
terian, the editor replied as follows: 

“It is my belief that the weather next mont 
will be very much like your subscription.” 

The inquirer wondered what the editor meant 
| till he happened to think of the word “unsettled.” 














Leaving Off Coats. 


Little boys of two centuries ago wore “coats” 
in England until they were six or seven years 
old. One of the most charming of all grand- 
mothers’ letters, says Mrs. Alice Morse Earl, 
was written by a doting English grandmother to 
her son, Lord Chief Justice North, telling how 


his motherless son “left off coats.’’ This little 
Francis Guilford was then six years old. The 
letter is dated October 10, 1679. 


Dear Son: You cannot believe the great 
concerne that was in the whole family here last 
Wednesday, it being the day that the taylor was 


order to the making an everyday suit by it. 


her weding night more handes about her, some 
the legs, some the armes, the taylor butt’ning, 
and utting on the sword, and so man 
lookers-on that had I not a ffinger amongst 
could not have seen him. When he was quite 
drest he acted his part as well as any of them 
for he desired he might goe down to inquire for 
the little gentleman that was there the day before 
in a black coat, and speak to the man to tell the 
gentleman when he came from school that there 
was a gallant with very fine clothes and a sword 
to have waited upon him and would come pfers 
upon Sunday next. But this was not all, there 
was contrivings while he was dressing who 
should have the first salute; but he sayd if old 
Joan had been here, she should, but he gave it 
to me to quiett them all. They were very fitt, 
oe and he looks taller and prettyer than 
in his coats. Little Charles rejoyced as much as | 
he did for he Jempe all the while about him and 
took notice of everything. I went to Bury and 
bot everything for another suitt which will be 
finisht_on Saturday so the coats are to be quite 
left off on Sunday, I consider it is not yett 
terme time and since you could not have the full 
peers of the first sight, I resolved you should 

ve a full relation from 

Yo’r most aff’nate mother, 
A. NorrH. 

When he was drest he asked Buckle whether 
muffs were out of fashion because they had not 
sent him one. 





. 


“Bloody Pond.” 


The veterans who visited Chickamauga some 
years ago remembered every spot and every 
incident of the battle-field where Thomas and the 
Fourteenth Army Corps held back the enemy. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune writes: | 


One Michigan veteran had his wife with him 
in a carriage containing ten people. He would 
not return to the railroad station until the driver 
turned his team of mules toward the part of the 
park where “Bloody Pond”’ is located. } 

When his eyes rested on the hole in the ground | 
remembered by so many, they filled with tears. 
His wife was as anxious to see it as himself. 





to helpe to dress little ffrank in his breeches, in | Sf 
Never had any bride that was ‘to be drest upon | §f 
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MURESCO is a thoroughly practical wall 
finish, It is superior to kalsomine or any 
other preparation for the finest decorations 
and is cheap enough for the plainest work. 
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IIL. 
ECCS FOR HATCHING. 


‘yandottes, all varieties, Barred and Buff Plymouth 
c LC Reds, Buif Leghorns, Orpingtons, Blue 
mas. My stock 
Won neurly 200 premiums last 
at all times. Send Stamp for 
B. Richardson, Knightsville, R. I. 
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MURESCO is preferred throughout 
the country by Decorators, 
Fresco - Painters and 
Whiteners. 
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PHOTOLIBRARY 
by STICKS EVERYTHING 


snesanerane PASTE 


=f BeTTER THAN Mucitace For ALL PURPOSES 
Wa SOLD BY~Grocers, 
druggists & Stationers. 


CarTER'S INK CO.-Boston 


See what Happens! 


Listen to a child story : 


powdered prep- 
aration to be mixed 
with boiling water and apenas 
withabrush. It gives a smooth, hard 
finish without gloss. It will not rub or 
| off and is fireproof. Comes in white 
it will stay white, and r4 beautiful tints. 
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Ask your dealer or write us for tint card, 
price-list, etc., also for large folding Maps 
and Safety Matches, FREE. 
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GOULD & CUTLER, 
69-75 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


MY SITUATION 


with the Cypress Lumber Co. was obtained for mo by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorth: 

©. G. Burbank, Stoneham. Write to. BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 604 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus, 


Gorton’s Codfish Cake, 


“Absolutely Boneless.” 


MAry: —“ Did you say your prayers last 
night?” 

ALICE: — “ Yes.” 

Mary: —“ Well, I didn’t, and I'm not 
going to say ’em to-night! Nor to-morrow 
night! Nor the next night! I’m going to 
stop now for five nights and if nothing hap- 
pens to me, then I’m never going to say’em 
any more.” 


This is the way children reason 
—and some grown-up people, too ! 
They are all right because “ noth- 
ing happens!” 

Now you probably drink coffee. 
How can we make you realize 
what you are losing in not trying 


CHASE & SANBORN’S 


“Bigh Grade” 
COFFEE. 


Nothing happens to you if you 
don’t use it! So it is hard to get 
you started. 

But something happens if you 
once tryacup! You find the grocer 
delivers it in an imported, air tight, 
parchment-lined bag. You wonder 
about this. But when you taste the 
coffee you get a hint. This coffee is 





















If you want the very best boneless codfish 
ask your grocer for Gorton’s Fish Cake. 

It is the very choicest parts of fine 
George’s cod arid is absolutely boneless. 

It is sold in one-pound packages. 

From it the best results in Fish Balls, Cod- 
fish and Cream and all kinds of codfish 
dishes are obtained. 

We also put up Fish Balls in cans all pre- 
pared ready to heat and serve. 

If your grocer doesn’t sell ‘ Gorton’s,” 


send us his name <= 


and we will see 
that you are sup- 
plied. — 
SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 
are 10 cts, 


GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS sre 20.ts; 


your dealer does not sell them, send us $1.15, 
and get 10 cans, by express prepaid. 






































“Why, that’s the place I’ve often told you 
about, Cynthia,” he said. “How I ever lived 
through it I can’t tell. I crawled over the dead 
bodies of my comrades to dip my canteen in that 
— to at a drink of water. Hundreds of 
died in the effort to reach the place. 

aa nae Bt over their dead bodies. I was 
badly wi led and ene i water. I} 
managed to reach it right. gave me 
strength to live long enough to be taken off the 
field. That’s why it is ied Bloody Pond. It 
was filled with the blood of dead and dying 
Union soldiers.” 

“T reckon you know tolerably what you’re 
talking about,” put in the driver of the carriage. 
“T was born and bred in Chattanooga, and I 
often heard my mother talk about that Bloody 
Pond. The day after the battle she says she 
came out here to see the results of the carnage. 
She says the sight was too much for her. 

“Confederate woman as she was, and hating 
you Yanks at that time bitterly, she could not 
Stand by and see dying men suffer. Instead of 
returning home as she intended, she put in all 
the day and part of the night carrying water to 
the wounded, and giving them all the assistance 
she could.” | 


+ 








A Grizzly’s Speed. 


A Filipino does not show by his looks how 
fast he can run. Neither does a grizzly bear. 
‘Yet both have great speed. As between a horse 
and a bear, one would expect the horse to win, 
yet the conditions likely to bring about such a 
trial of speed would hardly be desirable ones. 
The Washington Post, however, repeats an 
Arizona man’s story of such a race. 


My brother, says the Arizona man, was up 
among the sheep-ranches on horseback, one day, | 
when he suddenly came upon a big silyer-tip bear 
not twenty yards off. He was afraid to riska 
shot. Ha’ heard of a grizzly’s running 
ability, he had a desire to test it, but had no 
wish to set the pace himself. 

He uttered a few of the cowboy “yeeps,” 
knowing that the creature would run if it were 
not attacked or cornered. And run it did. It 
started at an awkward shuffle toward the moun- 
tain, a mile and a half Bink Then the rider 
put spurs to his horse, which was a good one, 
and followed. : 

The bear lumbered along with leaps like a} 
greyhound. The cowboy rode his best, but had 
not gained ten yards on the bear when the bear 
reached the cover of the mountainside. | 

“The story sounded fishy to me. Imitted the 
man who told it; “so I went over the ground 
the next day, and sure enough, there were the 
unmistakable marks of the bear’s flight in a 
great trail showing leaps of from fifteen to| 
twenty feet, and the ground at each jump was | 
torn up as if by a harrow.” | 















only roasted on order; it is then 
hermetically sealed as it comes 
from the roaster ; it is packed un- 
der the Chase & Sanborn Seal 
warranted trade-mark, and is guar- 
anteed to be highest quality. 

Try it just once. 
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Brooders that have made us | 
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Our latest is the 
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1900 Iustrated Catalogue of Peep 0" 

Sy Day Spectalties, including Treatise | 
Son Chicken-Kaising, sent FREE. 
EGGS 1222, 01% fine foc of thoroughbrea 

White Wynndottes, large, hardy, — | 
brown-eug stock, extra layers, 13 eggs, $1.00. 

E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, Dover, Mass. | 


Lameness and 


Sore Chests, Sore Muscles. 


DIRECTIONS — ‘‘Rub It In."" 
RESULT — Relief From Pain. 


A large bottle 25 cents at all druggis 
bottle FREE for a cent Stamp. 
Minard’s Liniment Mfg. Co., Boston. 
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5 C. W. TRAINER MPG. CO., 89 and 91 Pearl St., Boston. 
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ROOFING. 


Any one can apply it. 
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Strong, Durable, 


Fireproof, Inexpensive. 
In Rolls containing 108 sq. ft. 5 
Write for Sample and descriptive Price - List. § 









“Priscilla” Universal 
Hoop Hold 
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Will hold all sizes of Em- 
broidery Hoops from 4 to 
roinch, in any position, 
by means of the ball joint, 
giving the operator an 
opportunity to work with 
both hands. Embroidery 
can be done much faster 
and_ better by using this 
device. 

We will deliver our 
Hoop Holders, finished 
in Tuscan Bronze, for 50 
cents each, without Hoop. 


“ Priscilla ” 
Embroidery 
Sets. 


Our Sets consist of one Hoop Holder and special 
yoks for large hoops, with one Hoop for use in em- 
roidering large pieces and expert work. They are 
made in 10, 12 and 15-inch sizes, and are adjustable, 
holding the work firmly in any position. 
We will deliver a 
Special Set with 
PeHolder tor 
No. 1. Set with 

Holder for 1.50. 
No. 2 Set with 
Holder for . 2.00. 
We guarantee our goods to give entire satisfaction 
and to be exactly as represented, and will cheerfully 
refund cash sent us if they are not found so. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


Exraxsion Hoors, Universa Hoop Hotpers, 
Emnrorpe: ETS AND NOVELTIES. 
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“RICHMOND 
An Ideal Range. 


All the desirable features in other 
ranges are perfected in the ‘‘Rich- 
mond’’— the only range with a 
Mercurial Oven Thermometer. 


THIS THERMOMETER is the only 


accepted practical and _ scientific 
register of heat. It makes Baking 
a certainty. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., 
NORWICH, CONN. 








The only Perfect Remedy. It is antiseptic, 
arrests decay. is healthful to the teeth 
and gums. Highly recommended by 
leading DentistS . “All druggists 
15. or by mail upon receipt of price. 




















Groceries. 








Pure Red Currant Jelly. 


Many so-called red currant jellies on 
the market are nothing but apple 
pulp colored with aniline red 
and flavored with chemicals. 
They are unsatisfactory to use 
and are detrimental to health. 


If the package bears 
this label, it’s pure! 


PURE 
RED CURRANT JELLY 






ALONZO A. KNIGHTS. 
Zroston, Mass. 


Sold in our own labeled packages by 
Jeading grocers throughout New Eng- 
land. If your grocer does not keep our 
goods send us his name; we'll see that 
you are supplied. 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON, 87 Commercial Street, Boston. 

































JUST A MINUTE! | 


RENN ANNU MMMM MM MMMM 
) For many years people used pearl tapioca, | 
[ and tediously soaked it all day in 
preparing it simply because | 








An ideal food es bavaitpauiies sid conva- 
lescents, and a dainty dish for any one, 
there was no better way till whether ill or well, is found in our i = 


Minute Minute 
Tapioca Gelatine. 


It requires no soaking, 
and is preparedalmost 
in a minute. Each ~~ 
ackage subdivided 
into four envelopes, each 
making one pint. Whole \ 
package makes one-half gallon. 


If your grocer hasn't it, 


















came about. This requires 
no soaking, but dissolves 
at once in hot water or 
milk and is ready for in- 
stant use, 

Many a grocer has to 
throw away the old pearl 
tapioca barrel and the last 
. of its contents since people send 13 cents for full-size 

have found out about the ‘* Minute.”’ package by mail. 
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CRYSTAL 
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FORMOSA 


OOLOONG TEA 


‘IS FRAGRANT, DELICIOUS, AND 


ALWAYS UNIFORM IN QUALITY. 


«=. IT IS PACKED IN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
CHESTS CONTAINING ONE POUND OR 
ONE HALF POUND EACH. -& “A “A AA 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
SEND TO US FOR 


Free Sample. 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - - BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 


415 Articles Given Away. 


‘This List. A Luxurious Couch (your choice of cover), Beautiful Morris By Choice of 
Two we Watcnes (eae open t face, the other hunt case), Brass anome ed Metal Hed and best Woven 


Wire Springs, Antigue Oak Chiffonier, Oak Book Case und Desk Combined, OM Heating Stove, Stag 
Leather Dress Suit Case, Leather Travelling Bag, Mahogan. Ke Parlor 
Bane eae {ach Hardwood and Soatvan Trunk, Eureka Camera, &-piece Silver- pinted Tea Set. 


Your Choice of the Above Articles FREE with a $12.00 Assortment of 


Mealine Soap 


AND OTHER ARTICLES, VIZ.: 


es Mealine £0 25 $2.89 | 2 Hotties Silver Cleaner bo 
a Gonos Vale tangas Boop eee a i Hotties Mealine Tollet Cream at -28 ‘bo 
Wt] Ene ce a Toll at 3 ty 2 aoe pxirets of Vanilla (or ney oak cae 
a VOT, 2 OZ. | c af 

; Soaps calces portent TM os a5 | a Bottle Violet Perfume at 25 126 
astcbe Witen n ital 1 Shaving Soap at: 0 40 | 2 Bottle Lily of the Valley 36 as 
10 Cakes English ato 200 | iRottlecrab Apple Perfume at 25 (20 
10 Packages ap caseile Bo Hosp 1 Bottle White Euotrore Perfume Be a 26 
Powder (1-Ib. packages) 10 1.00 1 Bottle White Lilac Perfume 26 
apotlesPasteria Tooth Powder at as 80 cd 


KEEP WHAT YOU WANT AND SELL THE KEST, 


This Couch has Tempered Steel Springs. Fox's Patent Socket Casters. Top stuffed 
with Tow, not with Excelsior: Covered with  High-Grade Velours, Empire 
Design. Colors: Olive Green, Myrtle Green, Crimson and Old Gold. 

his inn't acheap couch: Ate good 

enough for anybody's home! 

Whatever premium you select is 

goods st right along with the box of 

goods and you have it to enjoy while 

you're paying for it. 

30 days allowed for remittance. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for illus- 

trated circular and cake of Mealine 
Soap or smail bottle of Perfume. 


MEALINE CO., New 








gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 


10 O10 cm 44 6004 commen 8 100104 cme tH 0 
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Samples of both and Minute Receipt Book sent for 2-cent stamp. j 
i WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, - - = Orange, Mass. 
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Pure Food 


develops pure lives, makes 
strong, noble, courageous 
men and women—the back- 
bone of the nation. 

Many articles of food, 
otherwise pure, are made 
harmful, almost poisonous, by the flavoring 
extract used in them, for very few extracts are 
actually made from the fruit whose name they 
bear, but are compounds of chemicals, cheap al- 5 — 
cohol and water—made to imitate fruit flavors. * 


Baker’s Extracts 


are made direct from the finest fruits by a new 
and original process. ‘They are as healthful as 
fruit itself, and give food a Natural Fruit 
Flavor. They’re in Honest Bottles, too, no 
paneled sides. 

GROCERS WILL SUPPLY YOU 


IF YOU ASK FOR THEM... . 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 













































‘anilla, Orange, 
Lemon, Coffee, Chocolate, 




















































FOR LAUNDRY PURPOSES, DISHES, POTS, PANS, woopwork, 
WINDOWS, ETC.—IN FACT, EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO ATT 


BUY OF IN EVERY 
YOUR GROCER. PRES EN Le 10-ct. PACKAGE. 
Beware of Imitations. We Give Premiums for Sapone Wrappers. Se n 


THOMAS HERSOM & CO., 





























UNION CLUB COFFEE, 


These are of STERLING SILVER and made by one of the 
most reliable silverware manufacturers in the country. 
This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown 
varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and packed 
under our personal supervision. &% Y~ YY & 


Always in air-tight cans. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. 


eben SENS & COMER: Hartford, Conn. 







Leading grocers. 
Send for Premium List. 









PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


APRIL 26, 1900. 
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Puerto Rico's new governor.—The first 
civil governor of Puerto Rico under the United 
States is Hon. Charles Herbert Allen, of Lowell, 
who takes office May 1st. Governor Allen is an 
Amherst graduate, fifty-two years of age, suc- 
cessful in business and widely experienced in 
public affairs. He has served in both branches 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, was a member 
of Congress from 1885 to 1889, Republican candi- 
date for governor in 1891, and since May, 1898, 
has been the assistant secretary of the navy. 


Yankee inventiveness has passed into 
proverbs. Now the commissioner of patents 
establishes these sayings upon a basis of fact. It 
appears that, of more than twenty-two thousand 
patents issued last year, residents of Connecticut, 
received seven hundred and eighty-nine—a patent 
for every thousand of population. The District 
of Columbia had the next largest number, pro- 


portionate to population, but Massachusetts ; 


ranked third and Rhode Island came fourth. 
We do not know where in the list the other New 
England States stood, but it is “glory enough” 
to have three of them in the first half-dozen. 

On the twelfth of April Gen. Joshua L. 
Chamberlain took the oath of oftice and entered 
upon the discharge of his duties as surveyor of 
the port of Portland. Just thirty-five years 
before, April 12, 1865, General Chamberlain 
received the formal surrender of Lee's army at 
Appomattox. Everybody knows that General 
Chamberlain was Governor of Maine from 1866 
to 1871, and president of Bowdoin College from 


1871 to 1883; but the Civil War seems a long | 


way off, and it is well that the anniversary 
prompts us to remember that he was three times 
wounded in action, won a medal of honor at 
Gettysburg, and received his promotion to briga- 
dier-general at the hands of General Grant 
himself, on the battle-field at Petersburg. 

Rural free delivery of mail-matter is now 
established over the whole of only one county 
in the United States, Prince George County, 
Maryland, which lies between Baltimore and 
Washington ; but if the plans of the Post-Office 
Department are carried out, the system will soon 
be introduced throughout Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut. It is expected that before July ist 
every family in that county will have its letters 
brought to the door. The post-office authorities 
say that in this county, which is about thirty-five 
miles long and eighteen miles wide, and has a 
population of two hundred thousand, the cities 
and towns are so located that the “rural routes” 
can be opened with comparative ense. And once 
they are established, the fortunate residents will 
probably endeavor that they shall not be taken 
away. 

——_—_+¢+—__—_ 


Wonderful Jewelry. 


America will have much to teach in her new 
possessions, but there is one class in Manila of 
whom perhaps she might rather learn. The 
wonderful skill of the lapidaries and gem-setters 
of Manila can hardly be excelled. Strange to 
say, the jewellers are the women of the popula- 
tion, their taste and workmanship far surpassing 
those of the men. A writer in the Manufactur- 
ing Jeweller gives unstinted praise to these 


THE YOUTHS 


that it may not unravel itself. The necklace is a 
exible, delicate veined stem, from which branch 
pendants of the daintiest golden ferns. Anything 


‘ find, except, perhaps, in the goldsmitheries of 
| famous Ceylon. 

The chatelaine is composed of solid ropes of 
gold, exact copies of Manila hemp rope even to 
the threads, with clasps designed like fish-hooks. 
The hatpin is a miniature Malay creese, with a 
water-lily leaf for a handle, and the brooch a 
golden alligator, the scale work belng a most 
ingenious imitation of nature. 

The sum of one hundred and fifty-eight Spanish 
| pesetas—thirty dollars and a half in gold—pur- 
chases the entire set of five pieces, which is less 
than would be asked in New York or London 
for the necklace alone. 

The little brown woman has brought the crude 
gold from the country, made her own alloys, 
drawing out the gold wire and beating it with a | 
hammer on an anvil, following step by step the | 
most modern and scientific processes of metal | 
smithing. 

The workers are as skilful with silver as with 
gold. The most astonishing thing is the taste 
which these women, often entirely illiterate, 
display. They are adept enamellers, and sacrifice 
even design to color in this branch of their work, | 
and in all their work daintiness and individuality | 
give peculiar attraction to their productions. 


———~¢» —__ 


Training Horses for Battle. 


Everybody knows how the soldier is trained 
for battle, but how the soldier’s horse is drilled 
until his nerves are hardened, is a more novel 
subject. Pearson’s Magazine devotes a little 
space to the discussion of the training of the four- 
legged recruit in the British army. 

The first lesson of the horse consists in being 
drawn up with others ina ring, round an instructor 
who fires a pistol. Some horses take the lesson 
hard, being terrified at the unusual sound, while 
others take the flash and report very qui 
These last are soon passed on to severer trials, 
while the others have lesson after lesson of the 
same kind, until they become quite convinced 
that the pistol holds no danger for them. Before 
long you might fire a seven-pounder within a yard 
of them, and they would hardly look round. 

After this they are taught to face fire, that is, 
to gallop fearlessly up to a line or square of 
infantry blazing away with their rifles, and to 
charge batteries of quick-firing guns. ot course, 
only blank cartridges are used. To a trained 
horse, going into battle for the first time, there is 
no difference between the thunder of the harmless 
guns that he has been accustomed to and the death- 

ealing storm which sweeps over the battle-field. 
He learns the difference by bitter experience. 

When smokeless powder came into general use | 
it was found that in many cases horses that 
would face, without flinching, the smoke of guns 
using black powder, flinched and shied at the 
flash and roar unaccot mipenied by smoke. 

Opinion is somewhat divided as to the moral 
effect of smokeless powder on men and horses, 
but the general conclusion seems to be that in 
daylight it is not more terrifying than black | 

wwder, although some hold that to see men and | 

jorses struck down by an invisible agent must 
necessarily be so. 

It is generally agreed, however, that at night 
smokeless powder has a much more disturbin; 
effect than the old powder, because, unobscu: 
by smoke, the flashes of the guns are much more 
vivid. The fear thus inspired can, however, be 
Temoved by training. 

There is another fear that seizes upon men and 
horses when they are for the first time on the 
battle-field ; and this is produced by the whistling 
of bullets and the screaming of shells. Some 
authorities have said that since the introduction 
‘of smokeless Pome and the great increase in 
the range and accuracy of weapons it would be 
impossible to keep cavalry in hand under the 
fire of modern artillery; but this may be an 
exaggeration. 








nore graceful and artistic it would be difficult to | is 4 





COMPANION. 
EGCS FOR HATCHING. | 


Wyandottes, all varieties, Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, R. E Reds, Buff Leghorns, Orpingtons, Blue | 
Andalusians, Dark Brahmas and Anconas. My stock 
is Al, and up-to-date. Won nearly 200 premiums last 
season. Stock for sale at all times. Send Stamp Jor | 
Jilustrated Catalogue, W.B. Richardson, Knightsville, R. 1. 


FRE To further introduce Ryder’s Chapine | 












for the face, pred hands, ete., we will | 
send one full 
John H. Ryde 


5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 || 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see | 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DigHTon. Every Part Warranted. | 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


A GORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 





Disconnected in jastic Gores at Sides. 
Where the Cresco i ~ kept by dealers 
it will be sent, postpaid, for... = $1.00 | 
Drab or White, ‘Long, 
Short or Medium Length. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
JACKSON, MICH. 
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Stammerers! 


PRror. Graby, Principat. 


Hear the Speech 
of Former 


Stammerers on our 
Talking Machine. 


They speak plainly in their 
praise of the cures wrought 
at the Boston Stammerers’ 
Institute. These oral testimo- 
nials, as well as our hundreds 
of written ones, afford con- 
vincing proof of our ability 
to cure stammering, stuttering 
and all impediments of speech. 
e 


30 Years’ Experience. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
e 
Prospectus Sent on Request. 
e 


PROF. GRADY, Prin., Boston Stam- 
merers’ Inst., 41 Tremont St., Boston. 








For Sixty-One Years 


of THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, says: 

“Your Upright Piano has stood every fest excellently. 

My own opinion of its merits has been echoed 

by many prominent pianists who have used it at my 


summer residence, 
Its toneis very 71ch 
and it stands well 
in tune.” 


PIANO 


designers, who combine the ability of the Moorish Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


———~—-gem-workers with the patience and originality of 


the Chinese and Japanese craftsmen. Russian Military Service. 


Our Handsome Ilustrated Catalogue K, Free. 


The shops are small, often mere dens, making 
@ strange setting for the beautiful work done in 
the interior. Rents have been exorbitantly high, 
and under the Spanish system of taxation it was 
imprudent for a shopkeeper to display much 
stock. 

The customer is at first disappointed at the 
meagre assortment shown, and goes away irritated 
that he has been induced to leave his name and 
address. Later in the day he receives an urgent 
invitation to repeat his visit. Should he refuse, 
the persistent, gentle little brown woman calls on 
him, or waits patiently on the steps of his hotel, 
her wares in a locked box under her rebozo. 

If the customer pays a second visit to the shop, 
he is well repaid. It glitters and sparkles with 
its delicate treasures. Among them are necklaces 
of delicate pink coral ; coral balls for the decora- 
tion of grandees’ caps; dainty statuettes of coral, 
with the body and limbs formed of the stem and 
its branches; rosaries with beads like drops of 
blood ; dants of pure white pearls; great 
yellow pearls, the favorites of the Chinese mer- 
chants, and costly strings of pink pearls of 
peculiar iridescence. 

As workers in gold and silver, these women are 
marvellously expert. It does not seem possible 
that the work the saleswoman is showing can be 
gold,—nothing but gold,—so fine and lacelike are 
the patterns. There is a chain, a necklace, a 
chatelaine, a hatpin and a brooch, all of the 
deepest yellow gold, from eighteen to twenty-two 
carats fine, and of exquisite handiwork. 

The chain looks like a long, yellow braid of 
hair, tied at the clasp with a truelovers’ knot, 


Military service is not the easiest possible thing, 
as a rule, and one would hardly look for ease in 
such service to a land as little associated with 
the thought of pleasant leniency as Russia. 
According to a German authority quoted by the 
Admiralty and Horse-Guards Gazette, how- 
ever, Russian military service is not of a rigorous 
character. The time daily occupiéd in parades 
and exercises does not exceed five hours, as a 
rule, and the men have a good deal of leisure 
time. 


The day begins with morning prayer, after 
which each section leader inspects his men before 
they go on duty. Dinner comes after dismissal 
from the forenoon parade, and after it the men’s 
time is their own until afternoon le. Then 
ensues the evening meal, and rol at nine 
o'clock. 

The day’s duties are thus far from arduous. 
Indeed, the men have so much time on their 
hands that, as few of them can read or write, 
and as they are not allowed to leave barracks 
without permission, special efforts have to be 
made to prevent the time from hanging heavily 
on their hands. They are taken out in parties 
for walks, instruction in reading and writing is 
given them, and they are encouraged to play 
games in which all can join. Their favorite | 
| Tecreations, however, are singing and dancing. 
| Each company has its singers, who lead it on | 
the march, often to the accompaniment of flutes | 
and other musical instruments. The soldiers’ | 
songs most commonly sung are the melancholy | 
folk-songs of Little Russia. 

The regimental tradesmen—shoemakers and 
| others—have no difficulty in employing their 
, time. They are not obliged to go to bed at_nine 
o’clock, when the roll is called, as the ordinary 
soldiers are, but may, if they desire, remain at | 
work on their own account until eleven o’clock. 








SEND FOK IT. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


(Opposite Hollis Street.) 





784 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








For the Complexion. 


Royal Pearl —the Beauty-Maker— effectually removes 


freckles, tan and moth patches. 
and blackheads. 


Positively cures pimples 
Produces a Clear, rosy, healthy skin. 


It will makea sallow woman look several years younger 
and will restore a wrinkled, flabby skin to almostJthe 


firmness of youth. 
Read what some noted skin specialists say of 


ROY AL 
PEARL. 


“Having used Royal Pearl for four years in connec- 

tion with my facial treatments, I find it excelsall other 

preparations for toning up the’ skin and removing all 
lemishes.”—M. KELTON Ginson, Skin ialist, 

% East 20th Street, New York. December 5, 18%. 
“While in charge of the Toilet Parlors at Brown, 

Thomson & Co.'s, Hartford, for nearly three years, 

T sold large quantities of Royal Pearl and heard 

nothing but the highest praise for it. [believe 

it will do all and even more than you claim for 

it. Lam now using it in my business and have 

it for sale at my new parlors, Room 

ly Building.” —MapaM M. A. FRY 

Scalp Specialist, Hartford, Gt. “March 9, 159. 
Uf your dealer hasn't it send his name and 

SOc. in stamps and we'll send a full-sized 

botile, express paid, or we'll mail you a 

SMALL BOTTLE FREE 
on receipt of 2-cent stamp for postage. 


H.R. HALE CO., Hartford, Ct. 
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Copyright, 1900, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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|A TALE OF SCHOOL-TEACHING 
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CAST! 











In Four Chapters.—Chapter Two. 


URING the first week 
D we could hardly tell 
our small Eskimo 
pupils apart; their black 
heads and round, flat faces 
seemed as much alike as so 
many peas ina pod. But in 
intelligence they differed as 
mnuch as white children do. 

By the tenth of December 
the men and women stopped 
coming to school as pupils, 
but continued to drop in at 
odd times to look on. We 
had over fifty young people 
who came with fair regu- 
larity. It was impossible to 
learn their ages. kimo 
parents seldom remember the 
age of a child who is more 
than three years old. When 
asked when their children 
were born, they would reply, 
“* A-pan-ee”” — Long ago. 
The boys were all the way 
from five to twenty years 
old. 

The girls were so shy, and. 
at first so much afraid of me, 
that my wife taught them by 
themselves; but as they 
gained confidence, we gave 
them seats in the schoolroom, 
and had but one session. 

Imagine, if you can, how 
the fifty-five young Eskimos 
looked in the schoolroom, on 
those dark winter days when 
@ lamp had nearly always to 
be kept burning. On the 
right-hand side, in the front 
Tow, facing the teacher’s desk, sat Angeit, a 
boy about thirteen years old, as we supposed. 
Angeit signifies ‘the catcher,” or “snatcher,”’ 
and it was an appropriate name for the lad— 
I shall have to confess privately that Mrs. 
Gambell called him “Swipes.” 

He was inclined at first to pocket everything 
he could lay hands on. We taught him better ; 
but still it would have been wrong to expose 
him to much temptation. He had a very 
round head, small black eyes and a wide 
mouth, and he wore over his fur jacket a kind 





of jumper made of a flour-sack that had the : 


name of the brand in big letters on the back of 
it. He was proud of this jumper, and the 
others envied him its possession. 

Next to him was Sipsu, supposed to be 
fifteen. Sipsu is the handsomest boy in the 
school, and all too well aware of it. Those 
who suppose that a Mahlemiut boy would 
have little to be vain of should see “Sip” 


admire himself in Mrs. Gambell’s hand-mirror. | 


A few years hence he will be the dandy of the 
village, no doubt. 

At the desk next his was Kannakut, whom 
the other boys call ‘‘Hennay,” or “girl-boy,”’ 
because nearly every day he carried his little 
sister, Seenatah, to school on his back. She is 
too young to come to school, but I think that 
her mother wishes to get her out of the way, 
and so compels Kannakut, who seems fond of 
the child, to bring her with him. 

To keep her still in school-time, he gives her 
little chunks of walrus faty of which her mouth 
is usually full. This queer little creature bit 
my wife’s finger quite severely the first time 
she approached her, to poor Kannakut’s un- 
bounded regret. 


Kannakut has a good, kind heart. He/| 


learned to read easy English in two months; 
and he can now add, subtract and multiply as 
well as many white boys. He knows the mul- 
tiplication table up to the elevens. 

At Kannakut's left sat another boy, named 
Poosay, whom Mrs. Gambell, who often sees 
the humorous side of things, calls “Pussy”— 
for many long, stiff hairs grow about his mouth, 
and give him a truly catlike appearance. 

Behind Poosay sat Toodlamuk, who has two 
of the longest, whitest eye-teeth I ever saw 





T 


the rib of a whale. During the first term 
of school Kolleluk learned to read fairly 
well from the First Reader. 

At the desk behind “Kollie” sat a vi 
odd-looking child, who has a pink face 
and white hair—one of those freaks of 
nature, which occur among human beings 
as well as among other animals, and which 















“aT WHICH HER BROAD MOUTH EXPANDED IN A TREMENDOUS SMILE.”’ 


projecting from the mouth of a human being! 
Even when his mouth is closed, they visibly 
project and give him a dangerous look. But 
we have never heard of his biting any one, and 
he is a bright pupil. ‘ 

In the front row was a boy whom Mrs. 
Gambell named Mozart, he was so hopelessly 
addicted to humming a tune in school. He 
appeared to do it unconsciously. One partic- 
ular bar or refrain which he was constantly 
crooning, was to our surprise much like a call 
which boys whistle in the United States. He 
also knew a part of “Solomon Levi,” which 
Captain Healy, of the revenue cutter Bear, 
had taught him, and all of “Yankee Doodle.” 

Our “noisy boy” was called Tattarat. He 
was one of the clattering, thumping sort of boys 
who are always dropping things, and bumping 
their heads against the desk when they pick 
them up. Ife is our only really ragged boy. 
Mrs. Gambell calls him ‘‘Tatters,’’ and has 
grown weary of patching him up; he has the 
kind of elbows which will come through any 
sleeves. 

There was Nossabok, too, the boy who per- 
sisted in bringing his pet cat to school, for fear 
the dogs would kill it if he left itathome. This 
cat was brought from the Aleutian Islands, and 
‘was, so faras I know, the only one in the village. 
It had very thick yellow fur, and its body was 
as round as a log. 

The “belle” of the school is Pingassuk, a girl 
about fourteen years old, and she is really 
rather pretty, for she is much less chubby and 
greasy than most of her companions. She came 
to school at first wearing yellow moccasins and 
asuit—parka, hood and trousers—of white seal 
fur. Even her little mittens are white. She 
has pretty dark eyes and long lashes. Her 
complexion is so clear that a pink flush often 
shows on her cheek. In her thick braids of 
hair are stuck pink shell ornaments, and her 
smiles are emphasized by two queer little 
streaks of ochre at each corner of her mouth. 
“Pin” holds all the boys in immense disdain; 
and they hardly venture to steal a glance at her. 


At the same desk with “Pin” was seated ; 


poor little Kolleluk, who lost a foot from freez- 
ing, several winters ago ; she hops and hobbles 
about with the aid of a kind of cane made from 


are called albinos. From some superstitious 


which contrasts strongly with her white hair. 
Her name is Okiakuta, which my wife has 
abbreviated to “O. K.” 

Near to “O. K.” sat Esanetuk, whose ap- 
pearance always threatened our gravity till we 
came to know what a good, common-sense 
little girl she is. One of her cheeks, the left 
one, is vastly larger than the other, which gives 
her face a curiously one-sided aspect. Esane- 
tuk prints beautifully with the chalk crayon, 
and also draws, after a queer, homely fashion of 
herown. My wife is very fond of her. 

Near her sat Tukeliketa, whose face always 
shines like a freshly fried doughnut. She was 
the greasiest child I ever saw; in Biblical lan- 
guage, her little hard braids of hair might be 
said to “drop fatness.” Her book, soaked with 
grease, would have burned like a candle-wick. 


teach Tukeliketa—the name means “‘butter- 
fly’’"—to use soap and abjure grease externally. 
The “butterfly” was a dull child. 

Another little girl, who put my wife to much 
trouble, was called Coogidlore. She seemed to 
be affected with constitutional drowsiness. It 
was nearly impossible to keep 
her awake in school hours. 
We would hear a little “pur- 
ring”’ sound, and that would be 
Coogidlore asleep at her desk. 
The first time she came, I 
heard the noise, and thought it 
was the purring of Nossabok’s 
cat. Very soon she rolled off 
her seat to the floor beneath 
; thedesk. Mrs. Gambell roused 
her and set her to study, but within five 
minutes she was sound asleep again. 

Most of the girls, as I have said before, were 
very bashful; and Annevik, who sought a seat 
in the extreme dark corner, was painfully so. 
This child lived in a very agony of shyness. If 
I chanced to glance in her direction, she would 
cringe and hide her face. For several weeks 
she wore her little parka of blue fox fur hind- 
side before, in order to have the hood in front to 
hide her face in. 





Little enough like Annevik was Topeta-tu, 





| notion, her parents dress her in black fur, | 


It took Mrs. Gambell most of the winter to, 
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whom Mrs. Gambell called “Topsy.” Her 
Eskimo mother had arrayed her in a kind of 






gown, made of cotton print, with large yellow 
sunflowers on it. This tremendous innovation 
in ‘style’ had been obtained from a whaling 
vessel which had once anchored in the bay. 
Mrs. Gambell laughed till the tears came when 


Topsy first appeared at sehool in that ludi- 
crous gown. Her hair 
was tightly braided in 
nine little rattails at 
various angles ; her little 
eyes twinkled 
with merriment; 
her thick lips 
were usually wide 
apart, showing a 
row of broad white 
teeth. Topsy was 
quick to learn, but 
forgot everything 
by the next day. 
For a long time 
she seemed to us 
to have no memory 
whatever. 

Behind Topsy 
sat a good, strong 
girl, named Tum- 
masok, who was 
supposed to be 
thirteen years old. 
This was the girl 
who struck the 
white bear’s nose 


with the iron 
poker; and she 
was, I think, our most typical 
Mahlemiut girl. After the 


tenth of December Tum- 
masok rarely failed to appear 
at the schoolhouse, and 
always wore sealskin boots 
and a white fox parka and 
hood. Her stepfather was 
known to be very cruel to 
her, but this she constantly 
denied when my wife ques- 
tioned her. 

In December, when the 
days were at their shortest, 
the sun showed for barely 

three hours above the horizon, and was so low 
in the south that it afforded little warmth. 
During stormy weather the light was very 
faint, and the people in their dark houses did 
not always bestir themselves in the morning. 
Kannakut and Tummasok usually came to the 
schoolhouse by ten o’clock; but many of the 
others would sleep over a day, unless I went 
to rouse them. They appeared to be dormant, 
like hibernating animals. 

At length, I made a practice of setting off at 
nine o’clock every morning, with my lantern 
and schoolroom. bell, to arouse and summon 
our pupils. I would ring the bell in front of 
each house till signs of life were shown. 

But with all this, they often failed to come to 
school until my wife invented a novel kind of 
reward of merit. She made dozens of crumpy 
little “‘cookies,’’ and gave one to each pupil who 
reached the schoolhouse at ten. These were a 
great success. 

The fact is that these poor children were 
now going hungry, and that is one reason why 
they did not like to stir forth in the cold. 
“Poorga” had followed “poorga,” and these 
snow gales had so packed the ice about St. 
Lawrence Island that neither seal nor walrus 
appeared at sea. The hunters 
could find nothing. Even fish- 
ing was impracticable. 

At the schoolhouse we had 
a year’s supply of food and 
fuel, and by making everything 
snug, contrived to keep com 
fortable; but almost before we 
were aware, the natives were 
on the brink of starvation. 
We looked over our provisions, 
and found we could spare a dozen cans of 
baked beans to give our pupils a dinner after 
school. It was pitiful to see them eat, all the 
more so as nearly all of them tried hard not to 
appear greedy. 

As I was dealing out the hot beans to them 
I noticed that they regarded the bright labels 
on the cans curiously, and therefore I gave 
Kannakut, Poosay, Tummasok and six or 
seven others eachan empty can. To our sur- 
prise, they at once stopped eating and put their 
beans back into the cans. When we asked 
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them why they did so, Poosay replied that they 

wished to take the beans home to their families, | 
who were as hungry as they. Would white 

children be more thoughtful or self-denying than 

this? 

During the latter part of January these poor 
villagers boiled and ate all the walrus hide which 
they possessed as well as the skins of their 
summer tents, and even their dog harnesses and 
whips. Our pupils now often looked blue and , 
pinched, and we gave them every morsel of food 
that we dared spare. 

While school was in session one day, about 
twelve o’clock, we heard shouts throughout the | 
village. The men appeared to be hastening to 
and fro. A great crack had opened in the ice- 
fields, some three mtiles at sea. The open water 
was a mile or more in length and several hundred 
feet wide. In and about the borders of it were 
many seals, several walruses, and a dead whale, 
frozen in the ice. 

Naturally every hunter of this starving hamlet 
desired to reach the crack with his harpoon and 
gun as soon as possible. The first comers were 
likely to fare best. Our big boys were expected 


to go, yet they sat waiting hungrily until I gave and leaned for 

them permission. Twenty-one of them bowed his music desk, baton in 
most respectfully and walked out of the room as | hand, regarding the rows of 
orderly as soldiers; but you should have seen : girlish f: before him. “I 
them run once they were outside! i want you to feel ze music,” 


The younger children sat listening eagerly to | he said. “I want you to mean 
every sound outside; and finding their attention | it, every word. 
so completely distracted, I closed school early and | sing from ze heart, or you will 
let them all go. In fact, my wife and I were | not have success. AudI want 
greatly interested in the hunt, so much depended ' you to give me your best’’—a 
) smile 


on it. 

The weather was cloudy and the sky very 
dark, with a rising, sighing wind. When I left 
the schoolhouse all but the old women and young 
children had gone away across the ice-fields. I 
took my own gun and started to follow them. 
The trail of the hunters was easily discernible in 
the snow among the hummocks. 

I had gone no more than a mile when I met 
my neighbor, Koogak, his wife and their two 
boys coming back to the village, loaded down with 
seal meat. Mrs. Koogak was carrying a most 
incredible load. When she set the mass down to 
rest, I attempted to lift it, but could not raise it 
from the ice—at which her broad mouth expanded 
in a tremendous smile. In addition to her load 


she was dragging the carcass of a seal after her | 


by a thong. 
This family had among them no less than a 
thousand pounds of seal meat, and their faces 


were broad with smiles. When an Eskimo has | 


made a good hunt his cup of joy is full, and he 
takes little thought for the future. “To-morrow 
is another day,” he says. _ 

Koogak, thoughtful for my safety, urged me to 
go back to the island, putting up his hand to show 
me that the wind had changed and was beginning 
to blow hard. When I started to go on, he set 
down his load and followed me, still insisting that 
I should return with them to the land. 

The wisdom of Koogak’s advice was soon 
apparent. It perhaps saved my life. We had 
not reached the island before the most frightful 
noises. issued from the ice all about us. The 
great hummocks were cracking asunder with 
frightful crashes that boomed far along the coast. 
The change of wind was starting the great ice- 
fields away from the island; and where the 
hummocks were frozen to the shore, there was 
a fearful rending and grinding. Fora few min- 
utes we were in great peril among the splitting 
floes, but at last jumped to land. 

The dusk of a stormy evening had settled on 
the village, and most of the people were still 
away on the ice-fields, which were now in motion, 


near and far, the black water of the exposed sea | 


seething and foaming up in the opening cracks. 
In the fast gathering darkness we saw men and 
women at a distance, loaded with seal meat, all 
hurrying to escape being carried out to sea, for 
the ice, under pressure of the strong wind, was 
moving away from the shore. The noise was 
like continuous thunder; and already a driving 
gale of snow was setting in. It seemed to me 
that all who had not reached the shore must be 
crushed or drowned. 

As I stood straining my eyes in the gloom and 


snow, my wife ran down to the shore, sobbing as | 


if heart-broken. She had heard the crashing of 
the ice and feared that I was lost. The thought 
of being left alone there must have been terrible 
to her. 

The people farthest out, when they saw that 
the ice-field had left the shore, turned and ran 
for the cape, a mile farther to the west. The 
ice-field was turning and doubling about this 
headland and remained jammed against it for an 
hour or more, so that all the villagers got ashore 
there, except five. These were cut off by a great 
crack which suddenly appeared between them 
and the land. Among those were Kannakut and 
Angeit, who had started on the hunt behind the 
others, and had gone farther along the crack, in 
pursuit of a walrus. 

We heard them shouting dolefully, far off in 
the storm. It was pitiful to think that we could 
do nothing. The ice was mostly afloat now, and 
it had grown very dark. 

The Mahlemiuts who had escaped said little. 
They are hardened to accidents of this kind. 
Many turned away stolidly and went home with 
their packs of meat. 

Thinking that the unfortunates might be 
helped if enabled to keep their bearings on the 
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ice, I lighted my best oil-lantern and hoisted it to | cakes. But as the light Increased, we saw that a ‘her mother found her standing before the melo- 


the top of the flagstaff on the schoolhouse. Mrs. 
Gambell, too, began tolling the large school bell, 
which was hung on the roof. Heard in the 
storm of that wild, sad night, the strokes were 
most melancholy. After’a time I begged her to 
desist; for I believed that she was fatiguing her- 
self needlessly, and that the bell could do no zvod. 

“Oh, but it may cheer them,’’ she said. ‘And 
it is all 1 can do for them!” 


After every tive minutes she resumed the task , 


and continued it through the long, mournful 
night. At times I relieved her; but she did 
most of the ringing, and sat watching our little 
clock during the intervals of silence. 

At daylight nothing could be discerned out at 
sea, save a waste of stormy water and white ice- 
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HE old professor 
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You must 


flashed over his thin 
face. “I want ze flowers of 
your voices, not ze weeds.” 

There seemed to be fire in Bess Templeton’s 
eyes as she listened, with her face upturned 
toward his, comprehending, responsive. Every 
nerve in her tense little body tingled. She was 
ready for his signal, to sing with all her might, 
with all her heart, in her sweet voice. A soft 


| large “field” had grounded, three or four miles to 
| the eastward ; and within an hour Kannakut and 
three of the others came plodding wearily to the 
village. They had succeeded in getting ashore at 
daylight, but were badly frost-bitten, and had 
come near to perishing. 

Angeit,—poor little Swipes!—while trying to} 
jump across a crack had slipped and fallen in. | 
If he rose at all, he probably came up under the 
ice. 

Almost the first words of those who returned ; 
were about the bell which they had heard all 
| night. The tantern they had seen but once or 
| twice, owing to the storm. But the bell had 
' cheered them greatly. To use Kannakut’s own | 
| words: “It made our hearts strong.” 


always let us do easy choruses 
that we shouldn’t have to 
slave over so!’’ 

“Tt is ze hard sings are good 
for us,” smiled the professor. 

Blanche made a little face. 
“T never did like to take medi- 
cine,” she said, saucily. “I 
like candy best. And there is 
so much else crowded into 
these next two weeks!” | 

Professor LeBaron sighed. 
“Ah, Miss Blanche, it is 
always ze ‘much else!’ If you 
would all be like ze one!” he added, wistfully. 
; “When I am discouraged, when you sing ze 
notes wrong, zare is ze one little face all uplift, 
all full of ze light —’’ He flung out his hands 
| and sighed again. 
' “Oh, do tell us whose it is!” giggled Blanche. 











deon, reaching up to strike the keys and trying 
to make them sound, as she did those of the piano 
at home. When they failed to respond, she 
sighed patiently, and gave it a consoling pat. 
“Never mind,” she told it. ‘“‘When oo get big, 
then oo play.” But the poor thing never had 
grown any larger, and every year found it more 
feeble and asthmatic. Even now Bess could not 
be impatient with it, but bumped industriously 


| at the rattling old pedals, and tried not to mind 


when, now and then, its voice gave way with a 
sudden wheeze. 

The two weeks of her stay were busy ones, 
but there was hardly a day when she did not find 
time to run over her score. In that difficult 
fourth chorus, one page tried her patience sorely ; 
a change of key and tempo, and half a dozen 


‘accidentals, made it puzzling. It seemed as if 


she never could master it; but she tried it over, 
day after day, with patient care. 
On rehearsal afternoons it was hard to be 


;content, remembering that the girls were all 


singing together, with their leader’s inspiring 
face before them. It seemed lonely then, out 
there in the wide, still country. But at last she 
was free, and back in the midst of it all, having 
her share in the pleasant buzz of excitement that 
pervaded Edgewood as the time for the song 
festival drew near. 

The professor had pressed and brushed his 
threadbare coat with his own hands, shaking 
his head a little dubiously over it when he had 


| finished; but Blanche herself pinned a white 


carnation in the buttonhole, and there was not a 
girl among them who did not feel proud of the 
shabby old professor when the audience smiled 
and clapped as he appeared. 

Tie wondered if they understood—these butter- 
fly girls, with their flower faces and dainty gowns 
—what it meant for them to sing this grand old 
music that for more than a century had stirred 
the hearts of men. Was it not too much to 
expect of them, with their untouched hearts 


little voice it was,—nobody ever was able to hear “I’m sure I always like to look at you, professor, | and unawakened souls, waiting there on the 
it among the others,— but although the tiny. only I just have to keep watching the notes.” | green-wreathed stage for his signal to begin? 


ripple of sound was lost in the tide 
of melody, she gave all she had, 
careful that every note should be 
steady and true. 

Again he lifted his baton, and the 
trained young voices, soft, intense 
with earnestness, rose and fell at 
his behest. He led them on to the 
end, with a shining face. 

“Zat is ze way, young ladies; zat 
is ze way I want you to sing it at ze 
concert. Forget ze people, forget 
yourselves; sink of ze music. But 
ze fourth chorus—it is ze difficult 
one—you must learn ze notes better. 
You sit wiz ze eyes on ze book, 
while zay must be on my face. You 
must watch my stick.” 

Bess closed her book reluctantly, 
and turned to go. ‘“‘Isn’t it too bad 
that I shall have to miss all the rest 
of the rehearsals !”’ she said, as she 
went down the steps with Blanche 
Everton and Margaret Blair. “Aunt 
Fanny sent for me this morning; 
her girl is away. I shall be back 
only just in time for the concert.” 

“Oh, wel, it won’t matter much, 
Bess,” Blanche answered, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Nobody will hear whether 
you sing it right or wrong.” 

Margaret saw the flush that 
sprung to Bess’s cheek, and hastened 
to slip a friendly hand into hers. 
“One voice among so many,” she 
said, sweetly. “It wouldn’t seem 
to matter if it sang the wrong notes; 
but I suppose it does. It makes the 
music less perfect.” 

Bess turned a grateful face toward 
her. “I can’t help thinking what 
Longfellow sang: 

For the gods see every where. 

“It makes me want to do my best, 
whether anybody knows or not.” 

“And you always do, you dear 
little thing,”’ said Margaret, stopping for a good- 





““LooK! 


IS IT NOT ZE MUSICAL LITTLE FACE ?’’ 


| “Zat is ze trouble, Miss Blanche. You have 


But as he turned his face toward 
them, the fluttering of handkerchiefs 
back and forth from stage to audi- 
ence, the rustling of books and 
settling of flounces ceased; they 
were hushed, ready. 

Bess was there; her face shone 
white above the soft pink of her 
gown. Her dark eyes were full of 
light. He could almost feel the 
answering thrill that flashed through 
her veins as her gaze met his, both 
uplifted, upheld, by the enthusiasm 
of the hour. 

A quick lift of the baton brought 
the singers to their feet. He swept 
his eye across their faces, with a 
look of compelling appeal. They 
breathed forth the first soft notes; 
hushed, tender, the music rose and 
fell, reverent as a prayer. A light 
flashed into his face; he led them 
on and on, the sweet young voices 
rising as the music gained in in- 
tensity ; leaping on, strong and glad 
and beautiful, to the triumphant 
close. * 

As the music ceased, Bess drew 
a breath that was almost a sob. 
Her throat ached with the beauty 
of it; she felt herself uplifted, as if 
her spirit had found wings. 

They came at last to that difficult 
fourth chorus, and the professor's 
face grew anxious. Would they be 
able to carry it through? That 
difficult page—even at the last 
rehearsal they had blundered with 
it. If Blanche failed, that strong, 
leading voice—if they all failed—but 
they must not—they should not fail! 

He led them out through the 
opening measures; then a low, 
minor melody began—the page that 
followed was the crucial one. They 
turned the leaf. Almost by main 
force, it seemed, he held their voices steady and 


night kiss at the corner where Bess turned off ze voice—and you, Miss Margaret. But it is ze | true. But suddenly the whole line faltered. The 


toward Harvey Street. 

“Isn't she an odd piece, though ?” said Blanche. 
“She just fits that queer little house. I’m glad I 
wasn’t born to Harvey Street and plain bread 
and butter. Here comes the professor. Let's 
wait and walk with him.” 

All the girls adored the old professor, not- 
withstanding the fact that his black suit was 
always shabby, and that he seemed to have 
worn that same funny, fuzzy silk hat from time 
immemorial. 

There was something in his fine, worn face 


industree, ze work—it is ait you must have. 
| But no; you make me discouraged.” 

“We don’t mean to be careless,” said Margaret, 
penitently. ‘We will try to work harder.” 

“Zat will please me, Miss Margaret,” he 
answered, simply ; then he took off his hat and 
bade them good night, going on alone down the 
side street to his shabby little rooms, where there | 
| was a very big piano and a great deal of music, 
but where there seemed to be very little of | 
anything else. i 

Bess thought herself lucky the next day to| 


music wavered, like the wavering of a candle 
flame in a breath of air. 
Blanche herself turned pale—stopped. But one 


| brave, sweet, soft little voice sang on, for one brief 


moment absolutely alone. Bess needed not even 
to glance at that difticult page, so familiar it was 
to her. 

It was only for an instant ; few of the audience 
noticed the hesitation. Then Blanche’s strong, 
grand voice caught up the notes from the little 
singer beside her, and once aguin flung itself into 
the music, reassured and confident, faltering no 


that commanded even the daring Blanche, and ' make half of her eight-mile journey in a farmer’s | more. 


made them all fond of fancying that he lived 
on a higher plane than common mortals do, in a 
region where the air was filled with music and 
dreams. 

For didn’t he have the loveliest thoughts, and 
interpret the music for them till it was all 
informed with light and beauty? They went on 
with him now, one on either side, as if they had 
been children, instead of young ladies, as they 
felt themselves to be. 


wagon. She had tucked her music book into a} 
‘ corner of her satchel, for she knew there would | 
be odd times when she could practise the choruses. | 
She would have Aunt Fanny’s melodeon to help 
her—such a queer, tiny melodeon, a trifle wheezy 
‘ now, after fifty years of service. Its four octaves 
of keys were worn and yellow, and one was 
| silent here and there; still it could help her a 
| little. | 

Bess cherished for the poor old instrument 


When it was all over, the audience filed out, 
pleased and smiling. They were all friends of 
the young singers, and rejoiced at their success. 
But Blanche, coming upon Bess in a dim corner 
of the dressing-room, put her arms around her 
with a little excited sob. 

“OQ Bess Templeton,” she whispered, ‘‘if it 
hadn’t been for you!”” 

Bess opened her eyes wide. “Me!” she said, 
softly. “O Blanche, if I could only sing as you 


“The new music is so hard!” drawled Blanche, ; a whimsical regard, which dated back to her | can!” 


in her soft, indolent voice. “I wish you would 


| babyhood and her first visit to the farm, when | 


But the wonderful part of it all happened next 
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day, when the professor himself knocked at the 


door of the little house in Harvey Street, and | 


‘went in, holding his fuzzy silk hat in his hand, 
and bowing to little Mrs. Templeton as reverently 
as if she had been a royal princess. 

“It is about little Miss Bess I have come,’’ 
he said. “She must have ze music—ze private 
Jesson—every week.” 

Mrs. Templeton’s gentle face flushed slightly ; 
she opened her lips to speak, but the professor 
threw out his hands. ‘Pardon, madame; it is 
not for ze money I teach her; it is for my 
pleasure. Ze rest—zay not care; zay have ze 
paint, ze embroider, ze dance, ze theatre, ze beau ; 
little Miss Bess, she have but ze music. Look!” 
he cried, turning the girl’s bewildered face toward 
her mother. “Is it not ze musical little face? 
Is it not ze one in all my chorus zat respond to 
me? zat answer every motion of my stick, every 
suggestion of my face—almost my every thought ? 
Ah, madame, last night at ze concert—ze audience 
did not know, but I knew, madame—she saved 
ze chorus from failing! 

“As you say, madame, it is not ze big voice. 






We recognize our 
friends by their 
personal appearance, by their 
features, voice and dress. This is because with 
us no two individuals are alike. We share, 
although in a more marked way, that quality of 


individuality which is common to all animals. | 


Within very slight limits the individuals of each 
kind of insects differ from each other in color, 
markings, size, and so forth. 

Ants and honey-bees are very modestly colored, 
and yet our best observers agree in saying that 
the individual differences between ants and also 
bees are well marked. So close and good an 
observer as Sir John Lubbock, speaking of the 
individual differences existing between ants, tells 
us that they also differ in moral character—“that 
there are priests and Levites and good Samar- 
itans among them, as among men.’’ 

Lubbock does not question the general opinion 
that ants recognize their friends, the members of 
their own colony or nest. He threw a number 
of ants into water, and let them get half-drowned 


and become insensible, but even then they were | 


recognized by their friends. He gives strong proof 
that a strange ant is never tolerated in a com- 
munity, and.this, as a matter of course, he claims, 
implies that all the members of a colony have the 
power of recognizing one another, “a most sur- 
prising fact, when we consider the shortness of 
their life and their immense numbers,” for in the 
large nests of the European field ant there are 
probably nearly half a million individuals, and 
in other cases, he adds, even these numbers are 
exceeded. 


Huber gives an instance where ants recognized | 


each other after an interval of four months. So 
apt an observer as Forel, another Swiss nat- 


uralist, thinks that ants will recognize eacl: other | 


after a separation of several months. 

Now the question arises, How do ants and 
bees recognize their friends? 
difficult to answer. 


Some have even supposed that the members of | 


each nest have a sign or password ; but Lubbock 
has disproved this by experiment, and it is not on 
the face of it probable. 

How Ants Know Each Other. 


THERS have thought that these 





x 
their odor or smell. This really 
2 seems the safest conclusion or 
explanation of this difficult matter. 
Lubbock seems unwilling to accept this view, as 
he regards it as ‘‘certainly unfavorable to the 
theory that anything like an intelligent social 
sentiment exists among the ants. The recognition 
of their fellows is reduced toa mere matter of 
physical sensation or ‘smell.’” This view he 
does not think to be conclusively established. 

It seems probable, in the light of Bethe’s 
researches, that in this whole matter we shall 
have to fall back on the sense of smell, and 
suppose that in the case of ants and bees, which 
are dull-colored, a common scent pervades each 
colony, and that all the individuals are infected 
with it, and are thus mutually and to the same 


degree recognizable. We do know that moths, 


recognize their mates by scent. The assembling 
of silkworm moths is due to the fact that the 
tales can smell the females for miles away. 
That ants can distinguish each other by some 
peculiarity of form or dress or markings of any 
sort is extremely doubtful. We know but little 
about the eyesight of insects, — how well they 
see,—but experiments made on certain insects 
show that they do not see well, that they are very 
near-sighted. Probably most insects only per- 
ceive other objects, or even insects, when in 
motion, when flying toward, or from, or past them. 
It cannot be denied, however, that some insects, 
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The question is ; 


insects recognize one another by , 
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But it is not ze sunflower I would have, no; it is 
ze lily, ze violet. And Miss Bess not know—I 
teach her. I make her a voice two times, three 
times as big as now. Ah, madame, my heart 
shall be broken if you not permit!” 

He looked so kind and so earnest, and yet so 
comical, as he stood there bowing and flourishing 
his old silk hat, that Mrs. Templeton smiled, 
although her eyes were full of tears. 

“It has been my daughter’s dearest wish,” she 
said, tremulously. ‘I don’t know how I can thank 
you—” But the professor suddenly looked very 
much bored and abashed. 

“Pardon, madame,” he said, backing toward 
the door, “it is ze engagement I have—ze most 
pressing engagement. And Miss Bess, on Tues- 
days at four, it is zen I may look for her?” He 
bowed and smiled, then hurried away before they 
could find breath to thank him further. 

“‘Zat engagement of his,” smiled Bess, as the 
gate clicked behind him, “‘it is all ze myth!” 
Then she turned and laid her tremulous face 
against her mother’s shoulder, too rapturously 
happy to speak another word. 
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as butterflies and bees, have the color sense. 
Even ants have been shown by Lubbock to have 
this sense of distinguishing colors. They are 
very sensitive to violet, but not so to ultra-red 
rays. He has also shown that bees have certain 


the most attractive colors, while they seem less 
inclined to fancy yellow and red. 


A Mimic of Humblebees. 


N OW brightly colored bees, 

such as the humblebees, 
which are yellow and black, 
probably recognize their 
fellow-citizens not only by the 


but also by their color mark- 
ings. It is a curious fact that 
i . the gaily marked, banded and 
“ineen rloune, ree wen, Dairy bumblebees are mim- 
| nurtares ir. icked by certain big, hairy 
flies, species of V olucella, of their own size, which 
although they have but two wings and differ in 
; other most important respects, yet would prob- 
ably be at first mistaken by any of my readers 
for humblebees. 

Under this disguise the Volucella enters the 
| nests of the bees and deposits its eggs without 
apparently awakening their suspicions. And 
there they live on, hatching as parasites, feeding 
at the expense of their involuntary hosts by 
devouring their young. In this case it would 
seem that the bees recognize one another by their 
colors and gay trappings, and that the Volucellas 
take advantage of their disguise to deceive their 
hosts. 

Such styles of coloration as in humblebees and 
other bees, as well as other insects, have been called 
by Mr. Wallace“‘recognition marks,’’ are the main 
reliance of naturalists in recognizing species, 
while they enable the insects possessing them 
to recognize individuals of their own kind. They 
oceur in many insects such as- wasps and 
butterflies, but are most noticeable in those birds 
which assemble in flocks or which are accustomed 
| to migrate in company. Morgan thinks that in 
such birds there is what he calls “preferential 
mating” between individuals possessing special 
recognition marks. 

It seems probable, then, that insects in general 
recognize others of their own kind by scent, 
while some at least distinguish their fellows by 
their colors. The whole matter is one of much 
interest, and it would be an attractive field of 
study and experiment for any of my readers. 

I turn now to a subject on which it is easier 
to form a decided opinion. We certainly know 
that many animals and insects hang out danger- 
signals and warn their enemies, and thus save their 
own lives. The most familiar example is that of 
the skunk. It is easy to see this creature in the 
night because of the broad, conspicuous white 
stripes on its black body. Thanks tothis danger- 
signal, many of us take warning and give the 
creature a wide berth, and on the other hand, the 
' creature’s enemies at least hesitate before attack- 
ing an animal so well-armed. Another very clear 
case is that of a Nicaraguan frog, “which hops 
about in the daytime, dressed in a bright livery of 
redand blue.” Its immunity from harm is due to 
the fact that ducks and fowl could not be induced 
to eat it, owing to its unpleasant taste. 


How Caterpillars Say, “Hands Off!”’ 


Suck danger - signals are dis- 
played by many caterpillars, 





but which are distasteful to 
birds. For example, our currant 
measuring-worm, unlike others of its group which 
are green or gray and protectively marked and 





color preferences. With them blue and pink are' 


odor peculiar to their species, | 


which are gaily ornamented | 
with bright spots and stripes, | 
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severely let alone because of its bad taste. It is 
bright yellow, spotted with black. Its flaring, 
conspicuous style of coloration warns off birds, 
who know well enough that it is useless for them 
to spend any time at all on insects of this kind. 
Few experiments have been made with our 
currant-worm, but an allied species in Europe 


; bas been fed by different naturalists to several 


kinds of birds, to lizards, frogs and spiders, all of 
which almost invariably refused to touch the 
caterpillars when offered to them. Yet birds 


have been known to swallow them—perhaps in| 


a half-hearted way. 

Mr. Beddard relates in his attractive but yet 
discriminating book on “Animal Coloration” 
that a specimen was eaten by the green lizard, 


and several birds were seen to peck at them, and | 


one swallowed a worm. Monkeys, he says, are 
well known to be great eaters of insects. He 
experimented with four of them. “A marmoset 
(Midas rufimanus) ate one up quite greedily, to 
the very last bit; two Cebus monkeys and a 
Cercopithecus callitrichus sucked at the cat- 
erpillar and threw away the skin after the con- 
tents had been entirely extracted; they paused 
now and again to sniff suspiciously at the cater- 


in munching it.” 

Mr. Beddard made further experiments in the 
London Zodlogical Gardens, which are described 
in his book. A dronefly (Eristalis tenaz), 
which is something like Volucella, but colored 
more like the honey-bee, and which it remarkably 
resembles, was seized, but quickly dropped, by a 
thrush. It was then tested and refused, as if 
unpalatable, by an Australian plover; a third 
specimen was entirely disregarded by a rose- 
colored pastor. A cautious Australian crow was 
offered one, which it seized, but took care to 
pinch it carefully with the tip of its bill, as if it 
had had some unpleasant experience with a bee, 
before eating it. Marmosets seemed afraid of the 
fly, but in some cases they soon found out the 
deception, and greedily ate the insect. 

A blue jay ate an Eristalis “without making 


| any fuss about it,” and this fly, which so closely 


copies the form and color of the honey-bee, was 
seized without hesitation and eaten with relish 
by a chameleon, green lizard and sand-skink. 
Toads will, of course, he says, eat this fly, for 
they will eat wasps, bees and the most gaudy of 
caterpillars, being no respecters of persons. 

One often sees on our apple-trees large clusters 
of the Datana caterpillars, which are black and 
conspicuously marked with yellow longitudinal 
stripes. No experiments have been made with 
feeding them to birds, but it is quite evident that 
their colors are of a warning nature, otherwise 
they would be devoured. 

Experiments on closely allied English cater- 
pillars show that they are not regarded by the 
birds as desirable. One was offered to a great 
spotted woodpecker, and partially eaten, although 
after some delay and much pecking. The worm 
was eaten by marmosets, although they found 


it to be very tough. One was well tasted, but | 


rejected by a duck, but these worms were not 
noticed by fowls. These experiments show that 
caterpillars with warning colors may at times be 
eaten, if the bird is sufficiently hungry. 


Tent-Caterpillars Safe From Birds. 


A CASE in point nearer home 

is that of the tent-caterpillars. 
They appear on our apple- 
trees when the leaves bud 
out, and early in June attain 
maturity. They feed in a 
very open manner, spinning 
their large, conspicuous tents in the crotches of 
the trees, and the birds never seem to eat them, 
since they refuse hairy caterpillars. During the 
past summer, at the end of June, in a farmer’s 
orchard overrun by a large flock of hens, these 
caterpillars abounded every where, on or near the 
ground and on the stone wall; but the hens never 
seemed to eat them. I threw a number at the 
hens, but they paid no attentiofi to them. 

These caterpillars are hairy and gorgeously 
colored, being gray, spotted with bright blue, and 
variously marked. These bright colors seem to 
signal the birds that they are inedible, and the 
industrious insect-eaters take note of the warning 
and take only the less gaily decked worms, 
swarming among the leaves and in the buds. 

The trees in Boston Common and other parks 
are in some seasons sorely afflicted by the tussock 
caterpillar (Orgyia) which is a very beautiful 
hairy yellowish worm, with tufts and long pencils 
of black hair. It feeds in conspicuous positions, 
and is evidently unharmed by birds. We know 
of no experiments on our native species, but Mr. 
Beddard says that lizards either eat or reject them. 

On the whole, then, it seems, although there 
may be exceptions, that some, and probably many, 
brightly marked and hairy caterpillars which feed 
conspicuously, seeking no concealment, as most 
caterpillars do, are passed over and allowed to 
live by birds and other animals, their bright 
markings serving as danger-signals. 

Mr. Poulton has also pointed out how very 
important it is that an inedible caterpillar should 
be at once recognized and avoided. “Owing to 
the thinness of the skin which encloses the blood 
under considerable pressure, the slightest injury 
may prove fatal; for the blood will escape in 
considerable amount quite incommensurate with 





a 


. 
fie , 


colored, and are greedily snapped up by birds, isi the size of the wound, or the pressure of the 
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blood may force out the viscera; hence the means 
of protection are chiefly passive, depending upon 
concealment, or advertisement by warning 
colors.’’ 

‘What makes the caterpillars, at least such as 
the currant-worms, distasteful has been supposed 
by Doctor Eisig to be the coloring matter in the 
skin. It has also been proved that this nauseous 
pigment material is formed from the excretions 
of the animal, being the waste products of the 
blood which gre retained in the skin, instead of 
being thrown off. 


Danger-Signals of the Wasps. 


Ve N OW, geologically speaking, the insects 
Gm appeared before the birds, and in 
— early times there may have been 

. as highly colored caterpillars as 
now, and the warning colors may 
have existed without reference 
to insectivorous birds. Hence 
Beddard thinks that the brilliant 
colors have caused the inedibility 
of the species “rather than that 





|the inedibility has necessitated the production 
pillar, but nevertheless they steadily persevered 


of bright color as an advertisement.” 

Another group of insects with warning colors 
are the wasps, so gaily painted in black with 
bright yellow trappings. Although toads and 
bee-eaters readily devour them, they are not, asa 
Tule, molested by birds. A young bird which has 
innocently tried to swallow a wasp and been 
stung in the attempt will, wemay feel sure, never 
make the mistake a second time, so easily are 
wasps recognized by their bright markings. 

It is apparently owing to this immunity of 
wasps from the attacks of most birds that certain 
flies painted like wasps are not eaten by birds. 

Once while in the woods of northern Maine 
my attention was attracted by an insect I had 
never before seen, and which I thought was a 
wasp. I instinctively drew my hand back from 
it, but afterward captured it with a sweep of my 
net, when on examination I found it was a 
harmless wasp-like fly, but with a rounder body 
and more truly wasp-like in its yellow trappings 
than most Syrphus flies. IfI was thus deceived, 
why should not a bird be mistaken? 

‘Now these black and yellow Syrphus flies are 
very common, hovering over or alighting upon 
flowers to feed upon the pollen. They apparently 
have no fear, and escape the attacks of birds, and 
thus owe their immunity from danger to their 
resemblance to other insects which hang out 
danger-signals, saying plainly, “Touch me not.” 

After all, as has been stated by Mr. Poulton in 
his “Colors of Animals,” warning colors can 
only be safely adopted by a small proportion of 
insects in any country. The means of defence is 
so simple that we should expect more cases of it. 
We do see that honey-bees with their modest 
Quaker-like garb are not thus protected, their 
sting being their sole means of defence; but yet 
there are many beautifully colored bees, especially 
in the tropics, which may be said to possess 
warning colors. 

However it may be with the human species, 
the males of insects are not the “lords of crea- 
tion.” Male wasps, and also bees of highly 
colored kinds, as humblebees, are marked in 
nearly the samé way as the workers or females, 
but they have no sting. It will be readily seen, 
then, that the warning colors of this sex are all- 
important. Certainly most people would fear to 
pick up a male wasp, although an entomologist 
can recognize them by the different shape and 
color of the front of the head. But with little 
doubt birds confound them with the females, and 
let them alone. 

Tt may be said, finally, that the matter of warn- 
ing colors is not fanciful, but apparently well- 
founded, for there are clear cases in other kinds 
of animals. Very striking examples occur 
among snakes, frogs and salamanders. Also, 
while some animals possess warning colors, it 
has been pretty well established that others have 
alluring colors. But space forbids our entering 
upon this subject. Meanwhile we would com- 
mend such attractive themes as these to our 
young rising naturalists, 


TRUE HOSPITALITY 





By Elia W. Peattie. 


VEN the piny woods of Alabama can be chilly 
when the sun gets toward the west and the 
day is in February. A visitor to them found 


E 


them decidedly so one afternoon. She had 
walked for miles, always coming upon new roads 
that led into the fragrant depths, and astonishing 
cabins cuddled in the clearings. But in spite of 
her assurances—made to herself—that she was 
in the sunny Southland, she became very con- 
scious of cold feet and a shivering body, and was 
truly grateful when she saw the smoke from a 
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chimney, indicating that there was a habitation 
a short way down the road. A walk of a few 
minutes brought her to the clearing. Two razor- 
backed hogs, three thin horses and one dejected 
cow were on the compound before the cabin, and 
at the wood-pile was a tall and cadaverous man 
engaged in splitting “fat” pine-knots. 

He gave a salute as the lady approached. 

“Beent yo’ cold, ma’am?” he inquired. The 
lady confessed that she was. He leaned his axe 
against a tree. 

“Waal, naouw, yo’-all got to come right into 
the house and git wahmed up a bit.” The invita- 
tion was most cordial. It would have been an 
impertinence not to have accepted it. The cabin 
was built of logs, with a mud chimney on the 
outside. There was no glass in the windows, 
but only thick wooden shutters. As the host led 
the way into the living-room, the lady saw by the 
leaping firelight three figures. One was that of 
the mistress of the house, who sat with a shawl 
tied about her head, darning by the light of the 
open window—for to have light enough for her 
task she had no choice but to open the shutter, 
which of course admitted the damp and chilly 
air. A young girl was ironing, heating her 
flat-irons by standing them near the blaze upon 
the hearth. The third figure was that of a 
shrunken little creature, sallow and wrinkled, 
who sat huddled on the chimney-seat beside the 
roaring pine fire. 

“Ah lahk to int’oduce yo’ to mah wife,” said 
the host, ‘and mah daughtah.” The woman by 
the window and the girl at the ironing-board 
bowed with solemn amiability. ‘Also,’ went 
on the man, hesitating a little, ‘‘Ah’d lahk to 
int’oduce yo’ to Mistrees—” He went to the 


old woman in the chimney-corner and said, 
apologetically, “Ah didn’t rightly undehstand yo’ 
name, ma’am.”’ 

She turned her curious old face upon him 
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and gazed at him out of her little eyes, but said 
nothing. She merely chewed her snuff-stick with 
added activity. He shook his head in comic 
despair. “It’s no use, ma’am,” he said to his | 
younger guest. ‘(Ah cayn’t find out heh name.” 

“You don’t know her?” said the stranger, in 
a voice which would not carry to the secluded | 
chimney-comer. 

“No moah than yo’ do, ma’am. She come 
heah fust day we got heah. We-alls just moved 
in last week. I’m preachah fo’ the Methodist 
congregation heahabouts. Ah just come up from 
Mississippi, me ’n’ mah wife and daughtah. 
Waal, fust day we come in, that theah lady she 
come ’long and set down theah by ouah fiah. 
Ah said to heh: ‘Ah hope you-all make yo’self | 
to home.’ She didn’t say a wohd. Just set 
theah. Sence then she come every mohnin’ 
regulah. She sets theah all day, and at night 
she just natch’lly wandahs out and away down 
the road.” 

The younger guest had a momentary wonder 
why the old creature had not been followed. 
Then she blushed at her own thought. It! 
would, without question, have been contrary to 
the perfect hospitality and good breeding of that | 
home. So she accepted the cup of black coffee | 
that was offered, and drank it in good-fellowship | 
with the family and with the silent, munching, | 
nodding little elfin godmother by the fire, and 
when she left, shook hands with all within the 
room. The hand of the woman in the chimney- 
corner was cold as ice, in spite of the pine-knots, 
and it was rough and withered—a mummified 
tragedy! An epitomized history! Leaving the 
cabin, the stranger saw where the flat, uneven 
footsteps of the old creature led off through the 
gloomier pines, “but she did not follow those steps 
or learn what lay at their destination. She had 
learned a lesson in courtesy. She had learned 
the meaning of “The stranger within your gates.” 
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T was dusk when Sam Cham- 
bers rode up to the Widow | 
Huckaby’s fence. Dee Huckaby, a strong, 
freckle-faced youth of eighteen, had just left off | 
work, and he and several children were coming 
to the cotton pile, each carrying a sack of cotton. | 
Dee hastened to weigh the sacks while there was 
light enough, setting down the weights on a piece 
of smooth plank. 

“Didn’t know you-all had begun picking, Dee,” 
Sam remarked. ‘Nobody else has, that I know 
of.” 

“We've been at it several days. 
bale out.”” 

“Then why don’t you take it down to Crock- 
ettville and get that premium ?”’ 

“Didn’t know there was one offered.” | 


Got nearly a 


one just north of the depot, and 
the other a little below the cotton 
platform. Dee turned to the right and crossed at 
the upper one. 

Between the railroad and the creek is a wide 
tract of level land, without houses or fences. 
Two gin-houses, but little more than a stone’s 
throw apart, stand on the bank of the creek. 
The road Dee was following leads to the upper 





one. The big wooden building, set on posts | 


higher than a man’s head, looked black and 
gloomy in the gray dawn. 

Sam jumped down and opened the gin-yard 
gate, and Dee drove in, stopping at the platform, 
ready to unload. They were then about half a 
mile from Perry’s store in the town, where the 
premium was to be paid on receipt of the first | 


assistants together, the engineer had steam upand 
the gin began to hum. After the cotton had been | 
unloaded and ginned and the lint pressed, the 
bale was loaded on the wagon. The next thing , 
in order was to take it to Perry’s store and get 
the premium. So Sam and Dee drove back across 
the wide, vacant tract, across the railway tracks, 
and up the long street of the town, stopping with 
the bale in front of Perry’s store. Perry came 
out, pocket-knife in hand. 

“Good for you, boys! Brought us the premium 
bale, have you?’” 

“We tried to,” replied Dee, modestly. He was 
much elated over his easy success, but refrained 
from showing it. 

The wagon was soon surrounded by cotton- | 
buyers and others. Perry drew his knife twice | 
across the bagging, and pulled out a handful of | 
the cotton. 

“Drive it down to the platform, boys,”’ he said. 

When the bale was on the shipping platform, | 
the station-agent set his scales over it, hooked the | 
hooks into it and pulled it up and weighed it. \ 

“Four hundred and thirty-eight pounds,” he 
announced. 

Perry looked at Dee. 
premium for that bale.” 

“Why not?” gasped 
Dee, in blank amaze. 





“We can't pay you the 






“WHAT DO I CARE ABOUT THEIR LITTLE 
PREMIUM ?"” 


“Too light. Weighs less than four hundred 
and fifty. You know a ‘bale of cotton’ means a 
merchantable bale. Cotton men call a bale that 
weighs four hundred and fifty or more merchant- 
able. Anything under that is light weight.” 

Dee was bitterly disappointed. “I had nearly 
sixteen hundred of seed-cotton,” he said, “and 
thought that would make a five-hundred- 


“There is. Perry’s.at the head of the thing. | bale of the year. To get to the store the boys| pounder.” , 


They want to be like Dallas and 
Galveston, and all the other ’way-up 
places. The cotton-buyers offer a 
premium of sixty dollars for the first 
bale that comes in. Besides the 
premium, they propose to sell the cot- 
ton to the highest bidder, and Perry 
says he’ll make it- bring a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars in all. With 
cotton selling at forty dollars a bale, 
that’s a right good price for the first 
one.” 

“That it is,” replied Dee. After 
adding up his weights, he said: ‘I’ve 
got enough for a bale without the 
toll.” 

“You won’t have to pay any toll. 
Both ginners offer to gin the first bale 
free and wrap it free.” 

“Do they?” said Dee, pushing back 
his floppy old hat. “Then I expect 
to have my cotton at the gin by day- 
light to-morrow morning.” 

“Not in very good shape for haul- 
ing,” remarked Sam, with a glance at 
the white mound on a floor of rails. 

“We'll load it after supper.’’ 

Sam looked at the children. The 
older of them were girls, and they 
all appeared tired. He offered his 
services to help at the loading, and 
they were accepted. Dee and Sam 


must recross the tract 
of vacant land and the | 
railway track, which | 





““WE CAN'T PAY YOU THE PREMIUM FOR THAT BALE. * 


“First picking. The seed’s always heavy in 
cotton just opened,’’ spoke up Watson, jealous 
for his reputation for clean ginning. He had 
come over to see the premium awarded. 
Ellis, the owner of the other gin, was 
also here. 

“Don't know anybody I'd rather 
pay that premium to than Dee,” said 
Perry, after the other cotton-buyers 
had endorsed his decision. ‘It does 
seem a pity to throw his bale out 
because it’s twelve pounds light. But 
it can’t be helped, unless he can make 
it heavier.” 

“If you can bring a little more 
cotton, picked on your own place, 
Dee,” said Watson, “I’ll put the bale 
back in the press.” 

“I brought the last lock,” said Dee, 
“but guess the children have got some 
more picked by this time.” 

“Then go after it. You may win 
the premium yet,” declared Watson. 

Several men seized the bale and 
rolled it into the wagon. Then Dee 
and Sam drove back to the gin, 
Watson riding with them. Dee un- 
harnessed one of the horses, and 
springing upon him bareback, started 
home. 

“Bring all your folks have got 
picked!” Watson called after him. 


loaded the cotton by moonlight, and long before | cannot be crossed except by the two roads here | “Be sure to have enough this time!” 


daylight they were on the way to Crockettville. 
After going about four miles, they went down 
a rocky hill into a valley. 


described. 


The gin hands put the bale back into the press, 


Day was just breaking when Dee and Sam | and after taking off the ties and letting the cotton 


Here stood the town. | stopped at the platform. When it was light they 


The principal street—the only business street—| ate the lunch Dee’s mother had prepared, and 


begins at the foot of the hill. 
west, and is a few hundred yards long and very 
wide. The rattling of the wagon echoed loudly 
from the one-story, square-fronted houses. The 
street was dark and deserted. 


This street runs | then walked about until the ginner came. 


“Well, boys, going to take in that premium ?” 
“We'd like to, Mr. Watson,” Dee answered. 
“I guess there’s no doubt but what you will,” 


the ginner assured them. He took a handful of | 


A railroad runs up and down the valley, | the cotton and began to examine the lint. “This is 


bounding the town on the west. The depot, a ' the first that’s come here, and I know that fellow , hand explained. 


long building, stands some fifty yards beyond 


the end of the main street. From the south end , 


of the building extends a long platform, used in 
shipping cotton. 


Two wagon-roads cross the railroad tracks, | 


hasn’t ginned anything.” 
He jerked his hand contemptuously toward 
the other gin-house. There is no little rivalry 


, between the two ginners. 


In an hour or two Watson had gathered his 


| 








expand, made ready to add the few necessary 
pounds. Sam and Watson were up in the gin- 
house, talking, when one of the hands called to 
them: “Just look out here!’’ 

Going to the door, they saw a wagon loaded 
with cotton driving up to the platform of the 
other gin. 

“That’s Bill Grimes and his son Tom,’ the 
“Old Bill owns the best farm 
on Grimes’s Creek. He’s a hustler, too. It'll 
hurt ’im awful bad to get beat.” 

“Then it’ll have to hurt,’”’ said Watson. “Dee 
must be nearly here, and it won't take long to 





get the bale out. Suit Ellis mighty well to have 
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it published that he ginned the first bale. But 
he won’t—not this year. Bet he’s telling ‘en 
that Dee has gone home after more cotton, and 
that they can hurry up and get ahead of ‘im, 
Just like Ellis to try to beat a Good, honest, 
hard-working boy like Dee Huckaby, with a 
mother and half a dozen children to make a living 
for. But he—what did I tell you? See en 
filling their baskets as fast as ever they can? 
And don’t you hear the gin starting? They've 
got up steam quick.” 

Watson hurried back to tell the engineer to 
keep up steam. Sam stood watching the Grimeses 
unloading their cotton. Old Bill wasa strapping, 
broad-shouldered fellow, and his son was nearly 
as big. Their wagon was new, and the horses 
were large, fine-looking animals. It was a big 
load of cotton; their bale would be full weight, 
and more. 

Sam glanced anxiously toward town. It was 
time for Dee to return. But several minutes 
passed, and still he was not in sight. Sam was 
now too restless to stand still. 

“I’m going to find out what’s the matter with 
Dee,” he announced to Watson, who was also 
becoming impatient. 

Running down the steps, he stripped the 
harness from the other horse, sprang upon 
him and started off at a fast trot. 
through the town, he climbed the hill, ex- 
pecting every moment to see Dee coming. 
But not till half-way home did he meet 
him. Dee had two big sacks of cotton, 
one before him on the horse and the 
other behind. 

“What under the sun kept you so 
long, Dee?” 

“Picked awhile. Wanted to have 
enough, and something over. Got two 
hundred pounds here.’’ 

“And it may lose you the premium! 
Load of'cotton at Ellis’s, half unloaded 
when I left; and they were working 
like Turks. Give me that sack!” Jerk- 
ing the cotton from behind Dee, he laid 
it across the horse in front of himself. 
Away they went at a gallop, and soon clattered 
down the main street as fast as they could ride. 
It had become known that there was a load of 
cotton at the other gin, and as the two youths 
went clattering down the street, with the big 
bags dopping in front of them, every man and 
boy in town was on the sidewalk, cheering them. 

Sam and Dee paid little attention to the yelling, 
but kept on as fast as they could go. Across 
the railroad tracks they rode, just ahead of a 
freight-train, then on across the valley. As they 
dashed up to the platform, Watson was reaching 
down for the sacks they brought. 

“Harness up as quick as you can, boys!” 
he said. “‘They’re scraping the bottom of the 
wagon-bed over there.” 

The hands worked with a will. Dee and Sam 
had scarcely got the horses harnessed to the 
wagon and the timbers placed for loading, when 
the bale was ready. The men caught it with 
their hooks, jerked it out of the press, and kept 
it rolling till it was in the wagon-bed. 

Dee sprang in and caught up the lines. Sam 
sprang in, too, and stood by the bale. 

“Drive for all you’re worth !’’ shouted Watson. 
“They’ve got their bale out !’” 

Dee needed no urging. The wagon swang 
round the gin-house at a fast trot, and as it went 
through the gate the horses broke into a gallop. 
Dee was using the whip freely. 

Hardly had he got under way when Grimes’s 
wagon, with his bale of cotton in it, came tearing 
around Ellis’s gin-house and started for town. 
Old Bill stood in the fore end, lashing his team. 
Tom Grimes and Ellis were standing farther 
back. 

The road that Grimes was following led to 
the lower railroad-crossing, and Dee's road to the 
upper crossing, the two roads running nearly 
parallel. It was to be a race across the half-mile 
of level valley, and the wagon that got into town 
first would win the premium. 

Dee had the start; but Grimes had the better 
team, and it was in excellent condition, too, while 
Dee’s horses were already pretty well winded. 
However, they were making good speed, going 
at a run. Dee stood with his feet spread wide, 
encouraging them with voice and whip. The 
wagon was jumping and clattering like a load of 
old iron. Sam had hard work to stay on his 
feet, for the bale was threatening to bounce out 
of the wagon-bed. He saw that the other wagon 
was gaining. Soon it was even with them. 

“Whip up, Dee! Give it to ’em!” he shouted, 
excitedly. ‘‘Don’t let ’em pass us!” 

Dee cracked his whip, but the horses were 
already doing their best, and the other wagon 
forged steadily ahead. Tom Grimes and Ellis 
waved their hats and yelled as if to split their 
throats, ‘ 

“Yell, you lunatics!” shouted Sam, angrily; 
for he saw that Dee’s wagon was hopelessly 
beaten. 

When Grimes's wagon was within a hundred 
yards of the railroad, it was fifty yards ahead. 
Tom Grimes and Ellis began to laugh and yell 
derisively. They were pointing to the upper 
crossing, Dee’s road over the railway. It seemed 
hopelessly blocked. 

Part of the freight-train wes standing by the 
depot. The car at the south -end reached just to 
the lower wagon-crossing, by which Grimes was 
to pass, but left the crossing open. But the car 
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at the other end stood in Dee’s road on the upper 
crossing. It was this discovery that had called 
forth the jeers from Ellis and young Grimes. 
“Hold up!” shouted Sam. ‘“‘They’ve got us! 
We can’t run over a freight-car!”” 
But Dee noticed something else. Three cars 
had been cut loose and were coming rapidly 


down grade from the north. It was the duty of | 


a brakeman, who stood on the cars at the depot, 
to meet the three loose cars, climb upon them 
and set the brakes; but he was so busy watching 
the race between Dee and Grimes that he failed 
to see the loose cars in time. When he did see 
them he ran along and threw off the brakes, so 
as to let the cars under him get in motion before 
those approaching struck them. 

But Dee saw nothing of all this, except that the 
car on his crossing had begun to move and would 
be out of the way. So instead of pulling up, he 
lashed his team. 

“ What you doing, Dee? Don’t you see —” 
Sam began; then he, too, discovered that the 
cars were moving. 

And he saw what Dee had not seen—that the 
same movement of the cars that was opening the 
upper crossing had already closed the lower 
crossing. Grimes pulled up his horses, barely 
in time to keep them from butting their heads 
against a box car. He shook his fist at the 
brakeman. 

‘Now it was Sam’s turn to wave his hat and 
yell; and he could do it fairly, since he had 
been taunted by Grimes. But Dee stopped him: 
“Don’t, Sam! 
already. Kind of mean to crow over them.”’ 

But Dee was in a danger that he had not 
Tightly seen. He was almost at the track before 
he saw the three cars coming, and they were 
already so close that the gap between the two 
parts of the train was only a few yards wide. 
And that gap was narrowing. To drive through 
it was running the risk of sudden death. But 
they had no other choice, for their team was 
going too fast to be stopped. Either they must. 
pass between the cars, or be caught and crushed 


between them, or the horses would butt their | 


brains out against them. So Dee drove for the 
open space without an instant’s hesitation. 
Across! The off horse missed the lower car 


by a yard, and the upper car missed the left. hind | 


corner of the wagon-bed by less than a foot. 
And down the slope of the road-bed they plunged, 
the cars crashing together behind them. 

The brakeman quickly set the brakes again, 
and the whole came to a standstill. Both cross- 
ings were now closed, and Grimes’s wagon and 
cotton were, for the time, completely shut out. 

An excited crowd had ran down to the railroad 
to witness the race. As Dee’s wagon plunged 
down the slope, the crowd parted to make way 
for it. Sam had ceased to yell at Dee's remon- 
strance, but now he could not be restrained. 

“Tlooray! hooray!” he shouted, waving his 
hat wildly. “Hooray for our cotton! It’s a 


cold day when Grimes’s Creek gets ahead of the | 


Little Pecan!” 

The crowd was equally enthusiastic. As the 

wagon came to a standstill, Perry took off his 

“hat, and shouted: “Hooray for Dee Huckaby!”’ 
And the crowd took off their hats and hurrahed 
for Dee Huckaby. 

“Hooray for Sam Chambers!” shouted Perry 
again; and the crowd promptly cheered for Sam. 

A silence followed, broken only by the terrible 
voice of Bill Grimes, on the other side of the 
cars, daring the brakeman to come down and get 
mauled. The brakeman said he didn’t wish to 
doso. He explained that he had started the cars 
to avoid a smash-up, and not to get in anybody’s 
way. But old Bill Grimes was still vociferous. 
Soon he was seen coming, crawling under o. car, 
and denouncing the railroad with every breath. 

“1’ll sue this old contraption for ten thousand 
dollars before sundown! I’ll show them how to 
stick their old cars in my way when I want to 
go anywhere! Yes, sir, I7l sue them! I’ll 
learn them fellows that no little rickety, one-horse 
railroad can fool with old Bill Grimes of Grimes’s 
Creek !”” 

The crowd laughed at him, and he stood glaring 
around, while Dee’s wagon was driven down to 
the platform, where the bale was thrown off and 
found to weigh a little more than five hundred 
pounds. 

“Gentlemen,” Perry announced, “Mr. Dee 
Huckaby has brought this cotton to the Crockett- 
ville market; and as it is the first bale of the 
season, I band him the premium of sixty dollars 
offered by the cotton-buyers of our town.” 

He counted out six ten-dollar bills and handed 
them to Dee. Dee thanked him, and shoved the 
bills down into his pocket. 

“In addition to the premium,” Perry went on, 
“the cotton goes to the highest bidder, and we 


don’t want it to go dragging. This young man | 


raised the cotton himself, and he and his friend 
have had a hard tussle to get it here in time. 
He's a live young man and a hustler, and Crock- 
ettville is a live town and a hustling town, and 
we want to encourage him. This cotton‘is worth 








about eight cents in to-day’s market, but I want | 


the bale, and 1'll start it off at twelveycents.”” 
The bidding was lively—much more so, doubt- 


less, than it would have been if the recent, 


@ not aroused the enthusiasm of 
fo n was finally sold to Perry 
p-quarters cents. The whole 
re 


They’re feeling bad enough | 
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premium bale. 

As he was coming out of Perry’s store, where 
he had been to get the rest of his money, Bill 
Grimes, carrying his blacksnake whip, but in a 
good humor now, came striding up to him. 

“So you’re the young chap that worsted old 
Bill Grimes, are you? They tell me you’re a 
, hustler — picked your cotton while everybody 
else was laying in the shade, and got to the gin 
with it before daylight. I like a fellow with lots 
of grit, and I’m glad you got your bale in.” 

“Sorry there wasn’t a premium for both of 
us,” remarked Dee. 

“Don’t you worry about that, young man,”’ said 
old Bill, giving him a slap on the back. 





N the years between 1840 and 1850, settlers 

| | were few and scattered in what is now 
the fertile and prosperous Aroostook 
region of northeastern Maine. ‘The red deer 
| had not yet retreated before the rifle and the 
‘axe of the pioneer; and where the deer lin- 


|gered, there lingered, too, their hereditary 
foes, the wolves. Seldom gathering to the 
hunt in packs, these wolves were little 


accounted of by the settlers; but to their 
stealthy depredations might be charged the 
vanishing of certain strayed children, or soli- 
tary women, or tired travellers, 

The following adventure was told me by 
an old lady, Mrs. Hetty Turner, part of whose 
childhood was passed in a pioneer’s cabin on 
the head waters of the Aroostook River. Her 
father, James Atkinson, a widower, devoted 
his winters to lumbering and his summers to 
hewing himself a farm out of the wilderness; 
and Iletty took charge of the cabin, the 
| chickens and the pig. Schooling she had had 
at her former home, and her father’s small 
library accompanied her into the backwoods. 

“Our nearest neighbor: said Mrs. Turner, 























“were Cyrus Turn family, about three 
miles away. They were on the main Caribou 
road, while we had settled on Hardwood 
Ridge, where the land was better. A rough 
wood-road ran from our place about two 
mniles, till it struck the Caribou road about 
a mile this side of Turner's. 

“Mr. Turner had had a large family before 
he moved up the Aroostook, but had lost all 
| but the two eldest boys in an epidemic of 
diphtheria. Then, in the backwoods, two 
more children came to them, a boy and a girl. 
At the time I am telling of, the little boy was 
between four and five years old, and the little 
girl perhaps six. 


“They took a great fancy to me, and father 
liked to see them around, so one of their big 
brothers used to bring them over to our place 
pretty often to spend the day. 

“One sunny September afternoon, when father 
was off in the woods, I heard the patter of little 
feet outside the door, and small fists knocking for 
admittance. It was the two little Turners. 

“I asked them where Tom was,—Tom was my 
favorite of their big brothers,—and what had 
made him hurry away so. They told me they 
had come all the way alone. They said their 
father and Tom and Bill were away somewhere, 
and their mother had gone to sleep, after washing 
the dinner dishes; and they had wanted to see 
me ‘just awfully,’ so they walked! 

“Of course I was pleased at such devotion. 1 
kissed the hot and dusty little faces, and brought 
out a liberal supply of milk and mvlasses-cake, 
which soon disappeared. But presently I thought 
| of the anxiety Mrs. Turner would feel when she 
found the children were missing. So 1 decided 
to walk right back with them, and to depend 
on getting Mr. Turner or one of the boys to drive 
me home. 

“First, however, I had to do the milking, and 
then get father’s supper ready. I left a note on 
his plate telling him where I had gone, and then 
started off with my little visitors. They were 
very loath to go at first; but I explained to them 
that soon it would be getting dark in the woods, 
| and we should all be frightened. 

“Even as I spoke, I noticed with some uneasi- 
ness that the shadows were growing long. I 
hurried off at as quick a pace as I thought the 
little ones could stand, and the first half-mile of 
our journey was scon left behind. 

“Then, however, I had to slacken our speed. 
, Eddie’s fat little legs were getting very tired. 

He had to sit down on a Jog and rest. Mean- 
while, Mamie and I picked blackberries, both for 
ourselves and Eddie; and when we started on 
again, I was careful not to go so fast. But it 
made me uncomfortable to see there was no 
chance of our reaching the Turners’ till after 
sundown. 

“Ina little while Eddie began to complain of 
his foot hurting. I took off his shoe and found 








a severe stone-bruise: so I wet a couple of leaves | 
in a spring by the ruadside, and put them inside | looked through the tree-tops at the western sky, 


like it. I own up, though, I hate to get beat. It 
would have hurt bad to have been got ahead of 
by one of these here lie-abed-till-sunup fellows ; 
but it don’t come near so hard from a young chap 


like you. Pitch in and win the premium again } 


next year; and if you do, nobody’! holler hooray 
for you louder than old Bill Grimes of Grimes’s 
Creek. But you’ve got to beat him, mind that, 
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more than satisfied with what he received for his | do I care about their little premium? I could | and my heart sank as I saw that it would be 
offer a bigger premium than that myself if I felt | 


dark before we could get to our journey’s end. 
““We made desperate haste now, and whenever 

Eddie began to give out I would pick him up in 

my arms and struggle on till my own breath 


; quite failed me. The shadows kept deepening, 


and as they deepened that dreadful form behind 
us kept drawing nearer. 

“At last, as I set Eddie down for the third or 
fourth time, the wolf made a short run forward, 


and ’taint likely any one-horse railroad will help | as if to spring upon us. 


you next time.” 

And giving Dee another slap on the back, old 
Bill turned and strode off across the street, 
whistling as he went, and lashing the air with 


“What | the blacksnake. 
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“Eddie, catching a near glimpse of his cruel 
eyes and long, uncovered teeth, began to cry at 
the very top of his voice, while Mamie and I 
both screamed. The noise appeared to daunt the 
sneaking brute somewhat, and he drew back. 

“But as we hurried onward Eddie continued 
his shrill wailing, and stumbled along so blindly, 
amid his tears, that I was in despair. NothingI 
could say made any difference, and it was oh, so 
slow, dragging the poor little fellow along; and 
at last I just burst out erying myself. 

“Of course that started Mamie, and 
I began to feel as if we should just 
have to give up. You see, the strain 
was beginning to tell on my nerves so 
that I wasn’t quite myself. 

“However, it was that erying of 
Eddie’s that saved us, under God’s 
providence. I am sure the noise we 
all made bothered the wolf so that he 
kept waiting for it to get a little darker. 
And then, which was more important, 
the sound was carried on the still 
evening air till it could be distinetly 
heard on the main Caribou road. 

“Tom Turner was tramping wearily 
homeward along that main road, hav- 
ing been into Caribou on business for 
his father. As he neared the croes- 
road a queer sound reached his ears. 
At first he thought it was an Indian- 
deyil screeching, and quickened his 
steps. Then it came clearer, on a 
little puff of breeze. It was a child 
crying terribly. 

“Tom Turner forgot his fatigue, 
and started up the cross-road on a run, 
swinging his heavy stick. He was 
not a hundred yards away from 

us, but hidden from view 
around a turn of the 

road, when the wolf, 

growing bolder, 

crept quite 
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his sock. This gave him some relief, but he had 
to cling to my hand and walk slowly. 
“I think we must have been a good mile from 


the crossroads, when all at once Mamie, who’ 


was flitting about, untiring as a bird, stopped 
short and exclaimed in a frightened voice: 

“*Look, Hetty ; look at the big dog!’ 

“ ‘Big g’ay dog!’ remarked Eddie, looking over 
his shoulder with much interest. 

“When I glanced back along the road, I couldn’t 
help giving a little scream of fright. There was 
a huge wolf following us! He was keeping along 
the shady side of the road, and when we stopped 
he stopped, too, skulking behind a tree. 

“‘When I saw that he was not going to rush 
Tight upon us I took courage again. But the 
children had been frightened by my fear. 

“‘Isn’t it a dog, Hetty?’ asked Mamie, her 
eyes getting very big. 

‘No,’ said I, ‘I don’t think it is! Come and 
take hold of my other hand.’ And I began to 
drag Eddie forward at a rate that must have 
hurt his sore foot a good deal. 

“But Mamie was not satisfied. 

“Ts ita wolf?” she asked, with trembling lips. 
When I was silent, she suddenly burst out cry- 
ing, and began to run. 

“For us to separate would be fatal. The wolf 
would leave us, and attack her alone. 

“I dropped Eddie’s hand and sprang after 
Mamie like a flash; and the poor little fellow, 
thinking we had both deserted him, cried out in 
bitterest grief, and ran after us as fast as his 
short legs could carry him. As I caught Mamie, 
and turned to drag her back toward Eddie, the 
look of despair and desolation on the little one’s 
face was such as I can never forget. 

“Heavy as he was, I had to pick him up and 
carry him a little way. I kept tight hold of 
Mamie with one hand till I explained that if she 
Tan away from Eddie and me the wolf would go 
right after her and eat her up. After that she 
kept tight hold of my petticoat. 

“Meanwhile the animal had skulked a little 
nearer. He was waiting for the dark to come. 
As there were three of us, and I was pretty tall, 
he didn’t like to spring on us in the daylight. I 





close to our heels, with a terrible low snarl. 

“At that sound my knees fairly gave way 
beneath me. As I sank in the dust and stones I 
hardly noticed the shrill screams of the children, 
but I remember giving them a shove ahead and 
telling them to run! Then I shut my eyes, and 
expected the next instant to feel the wolf’s teeth 
in my throat. 

“After lying in this stupor of fear for perhaps 
half a minute, which seemed to me an age, I felt 
a dim surprise. Then the horrible thought 
occurred to me that the wolf had sprung upon 
the children. I leaped to my feet and stared 
wildly around. 

“There was no wolf in sight. But—could I 
trust my eyes? There was Tom stepping up to 
my side, with both children sobbing in his arms! 

“I caught tight hold of him with both hands, 
and clung to him, crying harder than I had ever 
cried before, till presently I heard him say: 
‘Well, Hetty, brace up and come along home, 
and then I’ll hitch up Old Bess and drive you 
back to your place after tea.’ 

“When I had wiped my eyes, and brushed the 
dust off my petticoat, we continued our journey 
without hurrying, although now, as Tom carried 
Eddie, it was easy to keep up a good pace. 
Presently I inquired: 

“«*What did you do to the wolf, Tom?’ 

“‘Oh,’ said Tom, ‘I didn’t get a chance to do 
anything to the cowardly blackguard. He was 
fairly on you, Hetty, and my blood ran cold as 
I thought he was going to tear you before I could 
get up. But at the first sound of my yell he 
turned tail and was off among the trees like a 
streak. I let fly my stick, but missed him—and 
came mighty near hitting you, Hetty!’ 

“When we reached Mr. Turner’s, Eddie was 
asleep in Tom’s arms, and Mamie, although 
dreadfully exhausted, was none the worse for her 
adventure. But as for me, I just went all to 
pieces, and acted like a fool. 

“J fainted on the kitchen floor, and had to be 
put to bed; and instead of driving home with 
Tom after supper, I was sick in that bed for three 
days. Even now, although I’ve never seen a wolf 
since, except in a circus, I think I’m more afraid 
of wolves’than of any other animal on earth.” 
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Current Topics. | 


The United States now sends to other 
countries every year more than two hundred | 
million bushels of Indian corn. That is probably 
the largest item in the whole world’s international 
provisions-trade, and one of America’s most val- 
uable material gifts to mankind. 

Four women in a buggy were driving an 
old horse over the bridge that spanned an Ohio 
railroad, when a fellow on a locomotive blew the 
whistle, “for fun.”” The horse ran away, the 
women were thrown down an embankment—and 
the railroad company has just paid thirty-nine 
thousand dollars in damages. It is not reported 
how much the “fun” cost the joker, personally, 
but we suspect that he does not now control a 
whistle on that line. 


At one of the military posts of the United 
States there were recently two “canteens,” where 
intoxicating drinks were to be had, and one 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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comptroller of New York at the beginning of 
work upon the rapid transit tunnel. By the 
tunnel contract, New York will, fifty years hence, 
own an underground railroad worth thirty-five 
million dollars, practically without the outlay of 


‘a dollar, because the entire cost will have been ; 
‘returned; whereas, at the end of fifty years /| love of which, as on a firm foundation, civic 


under a proposed water contract, the city would 
have owned nothing, after an outlay of two 
hundred million dollars. Official sinning is, how- 
ever, nothing new. Asa modern poet sings: 
Who can doubt the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid 


Is, that the contractor did 
‘heops out of several millions? 


-—_____ 


General Joubert. 
B’ the death of General Joubert the South 





African burghers have lost a true patriot 
and a brilliant commander. He was of 
French Huguenot descent, but was born in 
South Africa. He was brought up on a farm, 
and under happier conditions would have led the 
quiet life of a farmer; but he was a natural 
leader of men, and his courage and skill in 
generalship gave him a foremost place in expe- 
ditions against the natives and in the wars with 
England. 
It was he who led the Boers at Majuba Hill; 
he marshalled them hastily to intercept the 


| pole’? represents the whole country in a peculiar 
way. Why should not its grounds represent 
j to him the beauty and solace of his country’s 
| “woods and templed hills”—of the whole grand 
‘and inspiring Out-of-Doors in which every | 
American boy and girl loves to be, and on the 


patriotism is built? 
| _ Schoolhouse grounds will have such a meaning 
if, on every Arbor day, some tree or shrub is 
joyfully, and perhaps with a pretty ceremony, | 
transferred to the schoolyard, planted there not 
at haphazard, but with intelligent care and with 
reference to the permanent beauty and grace of 
the whole plot, and afterward watchfully and | 
lovingly tended. ' 
Thus beautified and guarded, the schoolhouse 
lot becomes a nursery of love of country. It 
creates a necessity for increasing beauty in the 
house and its surroundings, and becomes a sug- 
gester of greater beauty of life. 


——___<e-+—____ 


NOW OR NEVER. 
Time wears all his locks before, 
Take thy hold uRot, his forehead, 
hen he flees he turns no more. 
Southwell. 


—_—__~5___ 


Underground Rapid Transit. 
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Japanese, Germans, Russians and Frenchmen 
alike use it in their business offices, their dubs 
and their family circles. It is already the com. 
mercial language of the Orient.” 

The tremendous increase during the last one 
hundred years in the number of those to whom 
English is the mother tongue has often been 
remarked. At the beginning of the century 
only about twenty million people spoke English, 
To-day the corresponding number is more than 
one hundred and twenty millions, and the lan- 
guage is gaining ground faster than any two or 
three other tongues. 

The growth has been due, of course, largely to 
the increase of population on this continent ; but 
other causes have played an important part. 
Great Britain and the United States are the 
leading commercial nations, and trade has bome 
their common speech from place to place as 
driftwood sometimes bears the seeds of plants. 
England is also the greatest colonizing nation in 
the world, and where her laws become established, 
her language soon takes root. One can foresee 
that the recent and present struggles in which 
Americans and Britons have been engaged will 
domesticate the language over large areas of 
continent and island. 

The spiritual history of every nation is stamped 
upon its language. Manners, morals, passions 
and ideals all leave their mark. The incompara- 
ble richness and virility of English are therefore 


tion, More room was needed for the troops, and | Jameson raiders; and he, chiefly, planned and 
it was found necessary to remove one of the | €xecuted the campaign in Natal, and made 
three establishments. It was the Young Men’s | Pretoria ready for defence. The rapidity with 


the most valid claims of the language to universal 
acceptance. They tell of centuries of struggle 
and advancement; and those who adopt the 


in the presence of a multitude which. 


O* March 24th, to the music of bands and 
required a thousand policemen to hold 


Christian Association that ‘‘had to go.” A fine 
bit of irony, in view of the law of the survival of 
the fittest ! 


A frugal man in a New England village used | 
to boast that when he killed a pig his family ate | 
everything but the squeal. Fortunes are built! 
upon this principle. Thus in some of the great 
packing plants nothing now escapes utilization 
but the gastric juice, and the chemists are exper- 
imenting on that. It is said that the profits from 
“by-products” of blood, bones, hair, hoofs and 
other things that once were wasted, amount to 
millions of dollars a year. 


By an imperial edict, Louis Napoleon put 
out thirty thousand pipes in Paris in one day. 
Prof. Willis Moore, by a recent scratch of his 





pen, has prohibited cigarette-smoking among all i 
members of the weather bureau throughout the 
country. After thorough study and observation, : 
he has decided that the use of cigarettes seriously 
incapacitates the victims of the habit from per- | 
forming their best work for the government. 
Professor Moore acts in this matter merely as 
an employer of men, but the physician or the 
moralist could not go straighter to the mark than 
he has gone. 


In the interest of public decency, 
the city council of Mount Vernon, New York, | 
adopted an ordinance, two years and a half 
ago, providing, under penalty, that no handbill 
circular or poster of any kind should be displayed 
or distributed without being submitted to the 
mayor for approval. The present mayor writes 
that, although the ordinance is not stringently 
enforced, it has proved a corrective and a 
restraint, so that “theatrical companies and 
bill-posters are very careful as to the class of 
advertising matter they distribute in the city.” 
This plan seemed more effective and less vexa- 
tious than the prosecution of particular offenders. 

The folly of extreme contentiousness, either 
in or out of court, is exhibited in a strong light 
by two recent examples. In one, a claim for 
thirteen cents was settled without litigation, after 
a controversy extending over ten years, and after 
a thousand times the sum contended for had been 
wasted in misspent exertion. In another, a man 
sought to evade payment of one cent toll, at a 
toll-gate. The matter was taken into court, and 
the man finally had to pay ten dollars. Where a 
moral or civie principle is at stake, the utmost 
persistence may well be shown, as John Hamp- 
den showed it. But in all other cases the most 
profitable maxim is, “Agree with thine adversary 


which the Boers were put into the field and 
moved from point to point was due largely to 
Joubert’s plans. He had only to send seventeen 
dispatches, and immediately all over the Trans- 
vaal field-cornets, like so many Paul Reveres, 
rode from farm to farm summoning the Boers to 
war. Two days were enough for mobilizing 
the Boer forces. 

General White, who was so long shut up by 
General Joubert in Ladysmith, described him as 
“a soldier and a gentleman and a brave and 
honorable opponent.” Other British generals 
and the queen herself sent messages of sorrow 
when they learned of his death. 
and relentless fighter, but he never sanctioned a 
dishonorable act ; and the simple piety which he 
professed guided his life. 

‘When England annexed the Transvaal in 1877, 
other Boer leaders accepted office under British 
authority; Joubert would not do so because the 
act would have been an acknowledgment of 
British sovereignty. After the settlement with 
England in 1884, by which the borders of the 
republic were defined, the Boers planned to seize 
and annex Bechuanaland. Joubert stopped the 
movement by refusing to lead the army. He 
declared that he would not hold office under a 
government which deliberately broke its cove- 
nants. 

———_«o+—___ 


University Training. 
DUCATORS in England frankly admit 
that the entrance examinations for the 
American universities of the first class are 
more severe than for either Oxford or Cambridge. 
An experienced tutor in London, who was in the 
habit of preparing young men for the English 
universities, recently expressed his astonishment. 
over the American examination papers and re- 
quirements. 

“T shall be able to fit your boy,” he said to an 
American father, “for either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge within a year, but I shall need a second 
year to prepare him for either Harvard or Yale. 
The standards in America are higher in every 
respect than at the English universities. Men 
entering Oxford or Cambridge could not pass 
these American examinations.” 

That is valuable English testimony to the 
progress of education in America. The stand- 


ards at Oxford and Cambridge have not been 


raised during the last thirty years. In America, 
much of the work which students were once 


expected to do in the colleges is now required of 


them before they leave the preparatory schools. 
The benefit of this advance in requirements 


He was a stern | 


| it in check, the Mayor of New York solemnly , 
lifted a silver spadeful of earth from a small 
excavation in City Hall Park, and deposited it in 
his silk hat. 

It was a singular ceremony, which would have 

puzzled a visitor who had had no warning of 
what was to take place; but the people who 
witnessed it, and the thousands more who tried 
| to see it, knew what it meant. It marked the 
beginning of the realization of the dream which 
|New York bad cherished for more than thirty 
| years—of rapid transit underground frum the 
' extremities of the city to its centre. 
For some time after New York began to bea 
‘large city the omnibus was a sufficient means 
of transit. Then came in succession the horse- 
| cars, the elevated railway, the cable-cars and the 
| electric cars ; but no-means of transportation on 
the surface or over it are now adequate. There 
have been various schemes for rapid movement, 
| some of them grotesquely impracticable; the only 
| project which really solves the difficult problem 
is that of running cars underground. 

The advantages of underground transit are 
widely recognized. The Boston subway has 
| been so successful that other subways are pro- 
| jected there, and a tunnel to East Boston has 
been begun. . 

‘The next enterprise in New York will be the 
extension of the underground road under the 
East River to Brooklyn. Other large cities will 
| surely follow the example of New York and! 
| Boston ; for under modern conditions of business 
, any expedient which saves a few minutes daily 
to hundreds of thousands of passengers repre- 
sents so great an economy of time and energy 
| as to justify a large expenditure. 








Emigration to the Northwest. 


HERE has been, during the present spring, 

T a noticeable movement of population from 

the older and central West toward the 

| Newer states of the Northwest, and particularly 

| toward Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 

| where considerable tracts of vacant arable land 
’ still remain. 

The extreme East no longer pours forth its 
thousands of emigrants westward, as in the days 
i when Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota 
Were peopled almost in a day. It is chiefly from 
; those central Western States that the young} 
| people and home-seekers take their departure 
, toward the Pacific, 





In the central belt of states and in the South, | 
from the eastward of the issippi to the plains 
and shore regions of Texas, a similar movement | 








tongue inherit with ita priceless legacy of national 
experience. 
——__~«. 


Keep the Record. 
A YOUNG girl, called by her friends a great 





reader, kept account for a year of the books 

she read, putting them down in a small 
blank book, numbering each and marking with a 
star anything read for the second time. At the 
end of the year she read over her list, and found 
in it several things to surprise her. 

First of all, she found that she had not read 
nearly as much as she supposed, having exceeded 
the hundred by a few volumes only, although when 
this number was regarded as an average of two 
books 8 week it did not seem so small. 

Next, she was not prepared to discover that the 
Proportion of her reading given to fiction was 
considerably more than three-quarters. 

Lastly, knowing herself not to be a reader of 
actual trash, she was amazed to find how many 
books she had read which were merely agreeable 
at the moment and of no permanent value. 
Standard books as compared with ephemeral 
literature held a place in her Ist of which she 
could not feel that she had reason to be proud. 

She was startled by these observations, but was 
Interested enough to continue her record another 
year, and indeed she has kept it ever since. 

“Tt is so little trouble,” she says, “and so full of 
interest to oneself as time passes! In my little 
Book of Books, as I call it, I can look back and 
follow my girlish track through the Scott fever, 
the Dickens mania, the Thackeray period, my 


, poetic time, my relapse into romantic novels, my 


digression among detective stories and remorseful 
return to particularly dry and solid philosophers, 
my happy acquaintance with George Eliot, my 
discovery—such It seemed to me—of Emerson; 
and note along the way the increasing stars which 
indicate the gradual formation of my taste, and 
my recurrence to the authors I love best. 

“And I know that my record has helped me to 
read well. I did not like to read books which I 
should not wish to put down in it, and many a 
time the conspicuous absence of some author with 
whose work it seemed time for me to become 
acquainted has sent me to the library shelf to 
seek him out. 

“To keep the journal of an uneventful life in 
a manner at once truthful, unexaggerated and 
interesting is no easy task, and tends to make 
many who try it egotistic; but to keep, by a simple 
list of titles, half the journal of one’s mind, is as 
easy as it is desirable. I should feel sorry indeed 
to lose the little blank book that can reveal no 
secrets, wreak no spite, do harm to no one, and 
yet means so much to me.” 

The books we read must be either foes or friends 
—they help or harm us. It is well to understand 
thoroughly—as many careless readers never do— 
what literary company we keep; what possible 
friends we put from us, what intimates we choose, 





for admission into universities is disclosed by the 
courses of study. When an American student steadily filling up. 

is half-way through his college training, he is | “This movement is for the benefit of all con- 
enabled to select special courses which have | cerned. It is only to a very limited extent the 
old soldier than the remembrance of kindly deeds | direct bearing upon his profession or career. | result of speculation and factitious “booms.” 
he was occasionally enabled to do for individuals | Higher education in this way is made more prac- | 74 ig certainly far better that the surplus or 
among the “enemy.” An instance of this sort; tical in America than it is in England. . uneasy population should go to the far Northwest | 
was lately recounted by one of Sherman’s lieu- Rich men in America who send their sons to | and settle there upon the land, than that it should 
tenants during the famous march to the sea. | English universities are not well-advised. Their go to swell the city masses. The new emigrants , 
As young Putney was riding on ahead of the| boys will not be as well fitted there for the may reasonably expect that the homes they make | 
column to select a camp for the night, a South , Conditions of American life as they would be in | wij] increase decidedly in value, and in after 
Carolina gentleman came out from a neighbor- | Colleges at home. years bring them comfort and contentment. 


is going on. The chinks of the great West are what unwise associates we tolerate. Set down ia 
black and white, there can be no mistake. A good 
record Is a solid satisfaction, and a poor one often 


leads to a better sequel, 


quickly.” 


A famous American general asserts that 
no pleasanter taste remains in the mouth of the 


———~+0e—___—_ 


Old York and New York. 


N American, after a year’s residence in Eng- 
A land, fancied that he had got rid of those 
peculiarities of speech by which his uation- 

ality had previously been disclosed. Arriving one 
hight at the old town of York, where he had 








ing plantation -house, to beg protection for his | See planned a two days’ round of sightseeing, he 
indferetly inquire his nan and‘on hearing, TH Schoolhouse Grounds. ordered a yurer to take he bes toa ootorbekens 
“William Gilmore Simms, sir,” realized that the| /ARBOR day is at hand. The occasion is a A Universal Language. and then told the cabmnan, with a draw! and a lisp, 
author of the best-loved books of his boyhood A I Wi Reed bape nono eek caaher iinet 


stood suppliant before him. The lieutenant gal- 
loped eagerly back to report the case to General 
Ewing, who ordered guards to be placed about the 
plantation. Unfortunately, temporary protection 
only could be granted, and later the books and 
buildings of the much loved Southern author 
succumbed to the ruthless exigencies of war. 
That wild waste of people's hard-eammed 
gains which is so often the accompaniment of 
a great public work was emphasized by the 


movement for the beautifying of school- j to the United States, believes that Eng-! The cabman bundled him into the carria 
houses and their surroundings. To such a lish is destined to become the language | closed the door behind him. 
movement The Companion has undertaken to | of the world. 
render what assistance it can, being convinced! “In all the great commercial and political 
that the movement lies near to the source of centres of the East,’ he remarked, in a recent 
American patriotism and good civie conduct, as . address at the University of Pennsylvania, “the 
well as to the development of the esthetic motive English language already holds a prominence no 
in education. other tongue can claim. It is spoken in the! 
To the young scholar, especially in the country, | streets of Shanghai as well as in those of Hong- ' 
the public school with the Stars and Stripes; kong. It is taught in the schools of Yokohama. | 
flying over the roof or at the top of the “liberty- | and in those of Singapore. 


and 
Then pausing an 
instant with a reflective air, he reopened the 
carriage door, and remarked, with a broad grin on 
his weather-beaten face: 

“Beg your pardon, sir, but T wanted to tell you 
that I have been in New York myself, and am 
glad to see anybody who hails from that town.” 

“Then you don’t believe that. I was born within 
the sound of Bow Bells?” 
| “I don’t Know what sort of an American you 
In the East, Chinese, | are, sir, but you're not much of an Englishman.” 





fitting one to direct attention to a general ‘ Wi‘ TING FANG, the Chinese Minister 











’ 
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The traveller laughed, and told the cabman to | 
drive on. The Yorkshireman had seen through | 
the disguise, and was bent upon having the trav- | 
eller know how flimsy was his attempt to mas-: 
querade as a cockney. Not only was his nation- 
ality known, but even his citizenship in the 
American metropolis was an open secret, in spite 
of his imitation of cockney accent. 

“What [ can’t understand,” said the driver, after 
he had received his fare at the hotel, “is why you 
want to make people believe you are English 
when you are not. Are you ashamed of your own 
country? We are proud of ours, even if there be 
only a poor living to make out of it. But why 
should an American come over to England, talk 
like a Londoner and try to deceive us? I can’t 
make it out. I thought New York was a fine 
town when I was over there.” 

“Well,” said the traveller, with a smile, “it is 
certainly useless for a New Yorker to attempt to 
conceal his identity from a shrewd Old Yorker 
like yourself.” 

He had found it difficult to parry the Plain- | 
spoken driver’s sarcasms. It is not easy for a! 
foolish American to explain why he should be | 
anxious to be considered an Englishman when he 
is in England, or why he should not be proud of 
his own birthright in a free country. 


——_<«ee--—___ 


THEY MEANT WELL. 


At a certain convention in the South a colored | 
minister occupied a seat on the platform with the 
white clergymen. When it came his turn to speak, 
he rose, surveyed the large audience, and in the 
most impressive manner said: 

“And now, gentlemen, I'll give you a chunk of 
thought, without dress or garbage.” 

The good negroes of the days before the war 
thought they were complimenting a white man 
when praying for him in public and in his pres- 
ence, if they emphatically referred to him as “the 
chief of sinners,” and made special mention of 
the special sins which justified the epithet. 

There is an ex-president of a Pennsylvania | 
college who, in his Princeton days, used occa- 
sionally to preach at a church for colored people. 
He was very popular with the negroes, and one 
Sunday evening, after he had preached a rousing 
sermon, @ prayer-meeting was held, over which he 
presided. “An old colored brother led in prayer, 
saying: 

“O Lord, we thank thee for Brother C.’s sermon. 
Bless him, for.thou knowest his heart is like a 
cage of unclean birds, full of all manner of wicked- 
ness and things.” 

A more recent story proves that the custom still 
survives among the negroes of Virginia: A gentle- 
man gave a five-dollar bill some time ago to a| 
struggling, poverty-stricken colored church in 
southern Virginia. So large a sum had never 
before come from a single individual, and the’ 
people were overwhelmed. 

It happened that the gentleman, Mr. C., went to 
the church the following Sunday, and took a 
back seat in the gallery. What was his amaze- 
ment to hear from the pulpit the following deserip- 
tive prayer: 

“© Lawd, bless Marse C. He plays cards, he 
drinks, he races, he gambles; but he’s given five 
dollars to this church, and O Lawd, bless him!” 
Mr. C. dodged behind a post and hurriedly retired. 


——_~o>—_—_—_ 


SELF-INVITED. 


It is possible to accomplish one’s ends at too 
great an expense. Mr. Frith, in his “Reminis-' 
cences,” tells of the way in which a certain wager 
was won, and how much the winning cost the! 
winner. 

Beckford’s Tower at Fonthill was a place jeal- 
ously guarded by Its owner from all intrusion. 
Seven miles of wall twelve feet high surrounded | 
it, and nobody who was not wanted there was | 
allowed to come inside. A distant cousin of Mr. 
Frith made a wager that he would enter this 
jealously guarded stronghold. 

Stepping through the gate after a tradesman, he 
soon found himself face to face with a man with a 
spade, whom he took for the gardener. The sup-' 
posed gardener was in reality the terrible owner, | 
Beckford. 

To the intruder’s pleased surprise, the man 
with the spade volunteered to show him over the 
treasures of Fonthill, and at last, revealing his 
identity, asked his self-invited visitor to stay to 
dinner. The dinner was served on massive plate, | 
and the host’s conversation was full of interest. 

When the clock struck eleven Beckford left the | 
room, and his guest waited for his return in vain. 
Finding that his host was really gone, and that he | 
could not thank him for his hospitality, he allowed | 
himself to be conducted to the door by the pow- 
dered flunkey, who communicated to him the fact ' 
that his master was in bed, but that he had sent | 
his compliments to his visitor, and had said that | 
as he had found his own way in, he would leave | 
him to find his way out again. He hoped, however, 
he would take care to avoid the bloodhounds, 





which were let loose in the garden at night. I 


Mr. Frith’s cousin clambered into the first tree | 
that promised safety from the dogs, and did not 
leave his uncomfortable retreat until the dawn. | 
He won his wager, but he never repeated it. 


a 


NO TALKER. 
There used to be a driver on a long, lonely New 
Hampshire stage route who was as taciturn with 


He 
rarely talked 
nger, after 


ight to break 


Lord Kitchener covered 


He 


strangers as is 
twenty-eight miles every day 
with his passengers. One d 
riding for several miles in silenc 
the spell by saying, sympathetically 

“You must find it very lonely and tiresome, 
going over this same road eve , 

The driver, on the seat i 























, repli 









half-nod a to his horses 
The ride was continued in silence several miles 
farther; in fact it was in the adjoining township 
that Jehmroused himself, and shouted an unusually 


‘ and the white men knew it. 


; deserves to be called “mister.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


energetic “G’lang!” as if to keep his team going, 
while he attended to something important. Then 
he looked back and said: 

“Well, we git used to it.” 

Lord Kitchener is a manager of men, and his 
ability is perhaps unquestioned as a soldier; but 
he is no society man. Least of all does he like to 
talk to ladies. 

He was presented to a well-known countess at 
Cairo, and opened the conversation by asking: 

“Do you find Cairo nice at this season of the 
year?” 

“Delightful!” she replied. 

There was a pause of five minutes, during which 
Kitchener tugged thoughtfully at his mustache. 
Then he said: 

“Ah, I am glad!” 





MR. TOBE JONES. 


Booker T. Washington, in urging the fact that 
the interests of white men and negroes are inex- 
tricably blended, says in “The Future of the 
American Negré 


Not long ago, I overheard a conversation among 
three white men. Two of them were berating the 
RCBTO, saying that he was shiftless and lazy. The 
third man listened to their remarks for a time, 
and then he said: 

“T don’t know what your experience has been, 
but there Is a ‘nigger’ down our way who owns a 
good house and lot, with about fifty acres of 
ground. His house is well furnished, and he has 
some splendid horses and cattle. 

“He ls intelligent, and has a bank account. I 





don’t know what the ‘niggers’ are in your com- | 


munity, but Tobe Jones is a gentleman!” 

Again a certain colored man was walking 
through the streets of a little Southern town, 
when he chanced to meet two white men. The 
negro has a good education, a comfortable bank 
account, and owns two or three houses and lots, 
One of them turned 
to the other, and said: 

“It’s all I can do to keep from calling that 

er ‘mister.’ ” 

‘ow what we want to do is to multiply “Tobe 
Joneses,” and place them in every Southern com- 
munity, and to sow broadcast the type which 
Then the race 


ni 


question will disappear. 





THE TURNERS. 


A father with a glorious sense of humor, or a 
mother wholly jacking in it, must have been 
responsible for the following list from the entries 
in a family Bible of some people named Turner. 
The names are those of the twelve children of 
the family, and were taken down by an English 
clergyman, during a pastoral visitation. 


. Turnerina de Margaret. 
. Turnerannah de Mary Elizabeth. 
. Alfred Fitz Cawley de Walker. 
. Bernard de Belton. 
. Cornelius de Compton. 
. Turnerica Henrica Ulrica da Gloria de Lavinia 
Rebekah. 
7. John de Hillgreave. 
8. Egniah de George Turner Jones. 
9. Fighonghangal 0 Temardugh Hope de Hind- 
ley. 


10. Turnwell William ap Owen de Pruigh, 
Turnerietta de Johannah Jane de Faith. 
. Faithful Thomas. 


Soup este 






DISCREET DISRAELI. 


The late Duchess of Teck and Disraeli were 
excellent friends. She admired his steady-going 
imperialism, and he appreciated her grasp of 


political problems as well as her womanly per- | 


sonality, but a little story, found in the recent 
“Memoirs” of the duchess, indicates that he was 
not to be charmed into telling tales out of school. 


They were once dining together. It was dur 
a crisis in foreign affairs, and as she was puzzle: 
at the inaction of the government, the duchess 


said: 
“What are we waiting for, Mr. Disraeli?” 
The prime minister paused long enough to take 
up the menu, and looking quickly, at it, replied: 
“Mutton and potatoes, ma’am.”” 


QUITE SUFFICIENT. 


An amusing clash of etiquette and wit is 
recorded as having taken place over the affairs 
of a wealthy English widow. 


Her husband had lately died, and she refused 
to let her hounds follow the hunt, contending that 
they should not be allowed to go cut when they 
had been so recently bereaved of their master. 

“Don't you think,” said a sergeant at law, dis- 
cussing the affair with a famous legal light, “that 
if the hounds had each worn a band of crape 
around the neck, the impropriety would have been 
obviated 2” 

“L hardly think the crape would have been a 
pecesslty was the answer, “if the hounds had 
been in full ery!” 


OVER AND OVER. 


Mr. William Hawley Smith, in his “Walks and 
Talks,” tells of a remark made by an Irish friend, 
which might be applicable in many cases. 


He used to be very fond of hearing the bishop 
‘h, and always went to service when that 
itary held forth. I met him on the street one 
Sunday when I knew the bishop was preaching, 
and asked him why he wasn’t in his pew. To 
which he replied: 

“Troth, L don’t go to hear the bishop ony more.” 

“Why, what's the matter?” I said. “You haven't 
‘gone back’ on a good man, ha’ yu??? 

“No,” he answered, “but it’s the truth I’m tellin’ 
fou, When you've heard the bishop a half-dozen 
imes, all after that is variations!”” 
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Business 
Maid 


the worker of sturdy appe- 


tite, the school boy, the 
busy housewife should 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


They add a new signifi- 


cance to the lunch basket, 
a new delight to every 








striking mechanism. stand up- 
right Inside the bell. These are thrown up 

and strike the bell a sharp, quick blow, then 
immediately drop down, leaving the bell to 
vibrate freely, producing 


Wonderfully 
Loud, 

Musical 
Tones. 


Operated by 
meansof a slight 
cord conneecti 
with small 
on handle 












The slightest 
touch rings 
the bell. 





No. 2, Single Gong, 
50 cents. 


At all leading 
dealers. 


Direct from fac. 
tory, post-paid, at 


U.S. PATENTS. 


Jan. 10, 1800; Mar. 28, 1899; 
Nov. 2i, 1899. 


same prices if you 
can't get them. 


PRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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meal. Better now than 
ever. The more you eat, 
the bet 7 lik 
Cen Singing Lessons Seer inert 








Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 


too. Packed in the wonder- 
ful air tight carton. Owned 
exclusively by 

WATIONAL BISCUIT CO! 
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IN THE NEW 


Harper’s Bazar 


BY THE FAMOUS 


Marchbesi, 


the greatest teacher of 
singing inthe world—the 
woman who has taught 
the most famous singers 
the world has known. 
Readers of the Bazar 
in its R€¢w magazine form 
will receive ten lessons 














































from this famous woman. |?) eveRY K : 

THE BEST BRAINS | GENUINE REM EN T Z 

procatie ee teing {}| ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 

brought together to make | Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 

the Bazar all that a | (| !ng quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate out- 
| wears some solid buttons. Beware of imitationa. You 

woman's weekly maga- t 

zine should be. REMENTZ button {is damaged 


‘cause, 
Special styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s 
Dresses, Sold by all jew- 
ellers. The Si nF ofa 
Collar BKatton free on 

request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


$4.00 a Year. 10 Cents a Copy. 


SPECIAL OFFER. — We will send the 
four copies for May — the firat four lsaues in 
its new form — for 25c., or $1 for 17 weeks. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N.Y. 
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There is nothing better than Oats for children. Everybody admits this. 
Give them the Oats they like, and they will eat them without urging. 


“Mother’s Oats” 


have a peculiar nutty flavor which appeals to children’s 
taste. This a result of the old pan 
packing—more expensive than the steam-drying proc- 
ess but worth the difference 





is process of 


On receipt of picture 
of Mother's Oats, and your 
ful picture puzzle, entertain 


The Akron Cereal Co., Akron, Ohio. 
loes not keep Mot 


good - enough . grocer 


of our mil 





ent from side of 2-Ib. p: 
we will send you 
both young 


beauti- 
and old. 






for 





If your 
he 


rs OafS, 
for yeu 
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BShe- Sun Like A. Good 
OMmes a2 





INGRAM CROCKETT 


dees sun like a good prophet comes with the 
promise of spring, 

While yet all the fields are in white and no 
brooks sing: 

While the leafless twigs of the wood are netted in 
lilac below, 

And the delicate frost-flowers bloom in the garden 
of snow. 


The sun like a good prophet comes, his word 
flashes far and free, 

It thrills in the robin’s heart, and it warms in the 
heart of the tree: 

And the sugar-bird whistles good cheer, and up 
from the southland blows 

A little white cloud that is touched with the tint 
of the first wild rose. 


The sun like a good prophet comes, the icicles 
slip from the eaves, 

The wake-robin trembles with joy, and the old 
oak, doubter, believes. 

And I know where the wild orchids blow on a 
bank by the gray riverside, 

‘Where the chewink dreams of a nest, and the 
little blue violets hide. 


The sun like a good prophet comes, glad tidings 
to break: 

And soon with a shower of buds the fountain of 
spring will awake: 

And the birds, with our dreams, will come back, 
long, long they have stayed away, 

And a mist, like a breath of the Lord, shall soften 
with green all the gray. 


——~<ee—___. 


Jonquil. 
My gaudy gown is handed down 
From days and damsels olden; 
But every year I wear it here 
All spick and span and golden, 
And hold my head so proud and high 
My yellow hood sits all awry. 

ABBIE G. LEWIS. 
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The Living Water. 


HILE trying to civilize and Christian- 
ize the savages of Aniwa, one of 
the small islands of Polynesia, 





Of all the providences which 
have been of service to mission- 
aries, and have promoted their 
usefulness, few could be apter 
or more significant than this 
simple incident. The natives 
needed nothing in domestic life 
more than they needed fresh water; for Aniwa 
had no streams or springs, and during the dry 
season, when the “rain god*’ gave them no 
favors, they drank the milk of the cocoanuts—as 
long as it lasted. 

With much prayerful thought, and many mis- 
givings lest the water, if he found any, should 
prove to be salt, Mr. Paton chose a spot, and 
began to dig. 

He had few friends and fewer converts, and 
these, instead of helping his work, stimulated 
their heathen neighbors to oppose it. 

The savages supposed he was crazy. His 
unheard-of way of searching for water aroused 
their superstitious fears. All he could persuade 
or hire native hands to do was to pull a windlass- 
rope and draw up the loosened earth as he sank 
the well deeper and deeper. He dug the earth 
with his own hands. 

After going down thirty feet he struck a spring. 
Hesitatingly he tasted it. It was pure, fresh 
water. The effect was magical. The man who 
had been disbelieved and jeered at was now a 
“prophet.” He had said he would go down into 
the ground to “find rain;” and now the people 
believed that all he told them about Jehovah and 
Jesus Christ was true. 

We need not tell the sequel—the story of the 


destruction of idols, the building of a church, the | stopped. 


establishment of schools, the framing of a code 


of enlightened laws, the transformation of a tribe | downwai 


of cannibals into a well-ordered community. 

The work of Christian missionaries is often 
depreciated—sometimes maligned. Yet no one 
can question the value of the principles of right 
conduct that they teach, nor the elevating results 
that should legitimately follow. If good results 
are hindered by adverse conditions, the conditions 
are at fault—not the religious principles taught. 
Moral progress, like the processes of nature, is 
often hardly apparent in one generation. 





++ 


Prompt Payment. 


CAPITAL story is told of an old Metho- 
A dist minister who believed in improving 
every opportunity to “sow the good seed.”” 
Travelling along a country road one day, his 
horse lost a shoe, and the minister stopped at i 
the next blacksmith’s shop to have the damage 
repaired. Several loafers were about the shop. 
The minister told them who he was, inquired 
their names and occupations, and had a cheery 
talk with them. 


When the horse was shod, he asked what was , Irish nurse was as! 


Mr. John G. Paton dug a well. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to pay, and the blacksmith said carelessly, “Oh, 
nothing ; just remember me in your prayers.” 

“Very well,” said the minister, promptly. “As 
my motto is, ‘Pay as you go,’ I'll just settle the 
bill now!” 

Down on his knees he went, and the loafers 
| and the blacksmith followed his example, will- 
‘ingly or reluctantly. The fervent Methodist 

prayer was both comprehensive and practical, 
and at its close the minister mounted his horse 
and rode off, carrying with him the hearty good- 


\ will of his congregation. 


——— +e —___ 


i 
| Driving the Carabao. 
: T= American soldier is equal to all sorts of 


transportation problems; but the strangest 
one he has yet had to meet is presented by 
the ordinary beast of draught in the Philippine 
; Islands, the water-buffalo. This animal is called 
the carabao in the Philippines, and the name (pro- 
nounced carribow) is retained by our soldiers; but 
the Philippine carabao does not differ greatly from 
the common buffalo of Iadia, China and other 
Oriental countries, 
i 


. Mr. R. H. Little, a correspondent of the Chicago 
ribune, says that the carabao is slower than a 
camel and more obstinate than a mule, and has a 
hide “like the armor of a battle-ship.” He “has 
but one hope, but one ambition in 
| life, and that Is to lie down in a 
puddle of water with just his nose 
and horns sticking out.” In doing 
this he will, if he can, also give,a bat! 

, to all the supplies loaded on the bull- 
| eart which he is drawing. 
Consequently a wil 
rules along the wagon-train when it 
‘approaches a stream which has to 
be forded. The soldiers, who are 
| walking behind the carts as guards, 
jlay aside their rifles, and begin to 
| belabor each animal ‘and objurgate 
him in three languages — English, 
, Spanish and Tagalog. The Chinese 
| drivers {ump off the carts and also 

und the poor carabao, yelling in 
“hinese. 

As the middle of the stream: is 
reached the excitement grows. The 
carabao begins to stretch his neck, 
and bend his knees, and grunt—sure 
signs that he intends to lie down. 

‘Hi, there!” yell the soldiers. 
“Chop-chop! Pronto! Git out of 
that! Seega, blame -you, seega, 
; pronto, hi, there!” 

i Possibly all this may get the cara- 
bao over the stream without his lying 
| down, but this is unusual good for- 
, tune. To Keep him in good trim, the 
ara bao must have a bath every few 
hours. 

Often the desire to bathe will come 
| upon him in the middle of the plight 
and he will break his rope and si rt 
out across country in search of 
water. This practice fs very dis- 
turbing to recrults who are on guard. 

“I remember,” says Mr. Little, “an incident 
| which occurred one evening while we were camped 
, At Santa Cruz. The shack in which we were lodged 
| was well out toward the outposts. Suddenly we 
| heard a crashing in the jungle and then the chal- 

lenge, in trembling tones, ‘Halt! Who’s there?’ 
|, ““'Now,’ said an officer, ‘that boy is going to 
| shoot that poor carabao. I wish he woul in’t, but. 
, he will. Listen.’ 
| _.“‘Halt? commanded the sentry. ‘Who-0-0’s 
there?’ 

“No response but the’ crashing in the bushes. 

| Then the Krag-Jorgensen spoke up with a roar, 

and we heard the carabao crashing away, mad 

| with pain, into the underbrush. 

|, “‘I@s all well enough, you know,’ said an Eng- 

| Hsh captain, who was Present, ‘to tell a rooky 

, challenge twice, and if he receives no answer to 
re. But how can a carabao answer, you know? 

He might challenge fifty times, you know, and the 

poor beast wouldn’t answer.’ ” 


commotion 
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Diving for Pearls. 


EARL-DIVING may fairly be classed among 
the most perilous occupations known to 
breadwinners. The simplest accidents 

: bring fatal consequences. The life-line and the 

| alr-pipe are the means of fouling, and carelessness 

| on the part of the diver or the boatman Is always 

, Possible. It must be remembered that the boat 

' is not stationary, but drifts with the tide, for an 

‘anchor would catch in the heavy coral growths. 


obliged to run from side to side on the rough bot- | 
tom so that no pearl-bearing shell may escape him. | 


My first accident, say: 
who at one time dived for his living off the Aus- 
tralian coast, happened before I had been diving 
three weeks. I had been working in about ten 
fathoms of water all the morning, and as my bag 
was full, I gave the signal to ascend. 

The Iffe-line tautened. 1 was lifted from my 
feet, and drawn upward. When within ten feet 
of the boat's bottom, I suddenly felt a tightening 
under my left arm, and my upward rogress 
Before I realized that anything was | 

check, which held the alrpipe under 
arted, and I was pulled back head 

Instantly all the alr in the dress went 
into the legs, which swelled like two immense 
sausages and held me suspended, heels up, 

For the first few moments of my surprise and 
terror, I kicked, struggled and yelled like a mad- 
man. The boys pulled with might and main at 
the life-line round my waist, but my helmet seemed 
to be anchored to the bottom. 

After I had kicked myself into a state of exhaus- 
tion, I reasoned out the cause of my dilemma. It 
was evident that the air-pipe was fast below. I 
began at once to try to make the boys understand 
that I wanted them to lower me. ‘All my signal 
shakes and jerks were ineffectual. They held the 
line taut, and every fow moments made a violent 
effort to pull me in halves. 

At last, however, they had sense enough to 
signal for help, and after I had hung betwixt top 
and bottom for about half an honr, my alr-pipe 
mae released and I was pulled up haif-dead to the 
surface. 


wrong, the 
my arm, 





——+e+—____ 













| The diver must keep up with the boat, but is | 


's H. Phelps Whitmarsh, | 


coming from the nursery for a long time. “Sure 
ma’am,” answered Mary, “I can’t kape him quiet 
at at unless I let him make all the noise he 
wants!” 

A London paper cites an instance of deUghttully 
mixed metaphor on the part of a partie! pant in 
the proceedings of an Irish agricultural society. 

“Pm a poor working farmer,” he said, “and ’tis 
with the greatest difficulty that I can'make the 
two ends of the candle meet!” 

Some of the most delicious bulls are in act rather 
than in word. 

An Irishman was found standing out in a hard 
rain over a little bridge, carefully, and with a 
strained position, holding his line in the water 
under the bridge. 

“Sure,” sald he to a marvelling passer-by, “‘the 
fishes a all be crowdin’ in there to get out of 

wet!” 

A coachman was seen on the top of the stable 
fying up @ weather-vane. What was he doing it 
for 


“The misthress wants to go for a dhrive,” sald 
Pat, ‘an’ she towld me to putt the pony in the 
dog-cart. But falx, it’s bhlowin’ so nashty an’ 
cowld from the aiste, an’ she is so urty an’ 
dilicate, that I thought I'd be tyin’ the b! a’gyuard 
of a wind around to the southwest wid a si tring 
an’ kape it there till she’s home again!” 

A memorable bull in action is recorded by Lord 
Dufferin. On his estate in County Down there 
uae a jeuorie ruin, formerly a stronghold of the 

" Neills. 

‘When Lord Dufferin was appointed viceroy of 
India, and was about to fo, away for a long time, 
he became anxious lest this ancient relic should 
be carried away bodily by the peasantry, who, if 
they wanted a stone to repair a pi sty Or a wall, 
were accustomed to resort to the old castle. He 
accordingly summoned his steward, and ordered 
him to build a good wall about the 
castle at a certain distance, to keep 
out trespassers. Then he ¢ ted, 

On his return from Ind 
Dufferin found to his amazement 
that the ruin had completely disap- 
peared, in spite of the fact that there 
was a beautiful wall 
all around it. He 
summoned the stew- 
ard and asked, in 
dismay, “Where is the 
i cas' 
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DRIVING THE CARABAO. 


| thing? Sure, I pulled it down to build the wall 
; wid! Do ye want me to be goin’ miles for mate- 
| rial, wid the finest shtones in Ireland beside me?” 


Soe 


A Clerk’s Education. 


T is sometimes said that the United States 
| sends abroad consuls and consular agents, 
and even ministers plenipotentiary, who can 
! speak nothing but English. Referring to this 
' charge, a writer in the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat says that in some such cases no great harm 
may be done, but that, if we wish to capture the 
trade of the world and “go after dollars,” it is a 
, different matter. It will seem to most people, 
; however, that a representative of the United 
| States should be as well prepared for his work as 
the representative of a business establishment. 
Says the Times-Democrat writer: 


Thave qu returned from a five months’ visit to 
Europe, during which I had occasion to make a 
business trip to a Httle town in one of the northern 
provinces of Germany. It is a centre for the 
manufacture of belladonna, and I went there to 
place a good-sized order, but neither at the depot 
nor at he hotel could { find a soul who spoke 

Mglish, 

I was ordering dinner by signs, when a young 
man walked in and introduced himself as a repre- 
sentative of the drug-house I wished to visit. 
He spoke faultless English, and I saw at once 
that he was thoroughly familiar with English 
trade methods, 

I complimented him on his command of the 

language. He said very modestly that it was 
| nothing; that he had spent four years in one of 
the largest drug-houses of London, four years 
with a similar establishment in Paris, and three 
years with another in Rome, all “preparing him- 
self for the business.” 
. In other words, he could conduct_a commercial 
transaction with ease in English, French, Italian 
or German. I looked at him in amazement, and 
he assured me that there was nothing phenomenal 
about his accomplishments; that three languages 
were spoken by all clerks, and four by many. 

I mention the incident to illustrate What manner 
of men are used by other nations to cater to their 
export trade. In the light of it we may readil: 
see one of the reasons why we have had small 
success in gaining a foothold In the Latin-American 
markets. e lack solicitors with education suffi- 
clently cosmopolitan to do business with the people 
of those countries. When our young men have 
| Worked for two years in a commercial establish- 
ment they expect to be made junior partners. 


———~oe— 





Two Newsboys. 


SCORDING to Robert Louis Stevenson, Amer- 

A icans possess an “uncivil Kindness which is 

perhaps their most bewildering character 

to one newly landed.” In his book, “Across the 

Plains,” he tells of an experience with a newsboy 
which seems to bear out his assertion. 


“Tt was immediately after I had left the emigrant 
train, and I am told I looked like a man at death’s 








Irish Bulls. 
T= supply of Irish bulls seems always to 





equal the demand. The very simple and 

natural ones are always “coming out.” As, 
for instance, that of the servant-girl who, when 
asked if she had a good place, answered, “Oh, a 
moighty foine place! My misthress {s that rich 
that all her flannel petticoats are made of silk!” 


“Can’t you keep the baby quiet, Mary?” an | 
ed, after & loud nolse had been | 


door, so much had this long journey shaken me. 
I sat at the end of a car, and the catch being 


| broken, and myself feverish and sick, I had to 


hold the door open with my foot for the sake of 
air. 

“In this attitude my le; 
from his box of mereliandise. 
him pass when I observed that he was comii 
but 1 was busy with a book, and so once or twic: 
he came upon'me unawares. On these occasions 
he most rudely struck my foot aside, and although 
I myself apologized, as if to show him the way, he 
answered me never a word. 

“I chafed furiously, and 1 fear the next time it 


debarred the newsboy 
1 made haste to let 
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would have come to words. But sud 
touch upon my shoulder, and a targa Tiley lta 
was put into my hand. It was the Newsboy, ie 
had observed that I was looking tl, andoy nat? 
me. ols resent out ak a tender heart, 2 
“For the rest of the journey I was 
sick child; he lent me ewspay rs ieee Uke a 
himself of nis legitimate profit og wey eRe 
came repeatedly to sit by he and cheer me up,” 
Mr. Stevenson remarks that in such ato 
journey @ great deal of a traveller's comtor 
depends on the character of the newsboy, and 
fells this pleasant story of anothe; boy he met on 
mde lad who rode with us 4 
“The who rode with us tn this capa 
Ogden to Sacramento made himself he ne ot 
all, and helped us with information, attention, 
assistance and a kind countenance. He told us 
where and when we should have our Meals, and 
how long the train would stop; kept seats at table 
for those who were delayed and watched that we 
should neither be left behind nor yet unnecessarily 


myo who Ik tt home in hara 
“You who live at home ease, can 
greatness of this service, even ha 


realize the 
steven f think of that lad 
“When hink of that comin, id 
train after train, with his bright face and ok 
words, I see how easily a ood man may become 
the benefactor of his’ kind. Perhaps Re is dis 
contented with himself, perhaps troubled with 
ambitions. Why, if he but knew It, he is a hero of 
the old Greek Stamp; and while he thinks he is 
onh earning a prope ot, few cents, and that 
rhaps exorbitant, he is doing a man’s work. 
ettering the world.” é a 


——~<+—____ 


An Old Slave’s Devotion. 


HE St. Joseph, Mo., News gives a touching 
story of a very old white woman and her 
former slave. “Our affections and beliefs 
are wiser than we; the best that Is in us is better 
| than we can understand.” So wrote Stevenson; 
| and this incident Illustrates clearly how the best 
in others, even in the lowliest, is better than we 
can understand. 


A short time ago the commissioner of the poor 
. in St. Joseph heard of an old negro woman I ving 
in a house that lacked much of ‘ing a mansion, 
but was clean. She was said to be in need of hel 
being sick and unable to work, and the commi 
sioner went to see her. 

He found an aged white woman in the house, 
The white woman, who is probably eighty years 
old, used to be the mistress of the old Degro 
woman who lay dying in the house. 

The white woman was once rich and aristocratic, 
but had been left penniless and without a relative 
in the world. Then the old negro woman took her 
in, She kept her twenty cars and when the com- 
missioner of the poor offered'to send her to the 
county farm the dying negress, whose name was 
Matilda Mansfield, objected. 

She had sent for her daughter from Iowa, she 
said, and her daughter would take the aged white 
woman home with her. “She shall never gO to the 
poor-farm while any of us live,” added the old 
negress. 

atilda Mansfield died and was buried. The 
daughter took the aged white woman, whose name 
is unknown, and whose face has been forgotten 
years ago by those who knew her when she wasa 
Woman of wealth. Only the humble people who 
| Knew and served her {n'those days remember her 
now; but. they provide for her wants, and wait on 
her as they dfd in the time when she had the right 


to command them. 

A Chronicle describes a striking scene wit- 
nessed at the breaking up of the vessel 

Gothenburg City, on St. Mary’s Island, off the 

coast of Northumberland. 


The vessel might have been sailing comfortably 
out of harbor, for aught that appeared, except 
that there was no sign of Ife on board. We had 
no sooner put foot on deck, however, than we 
were furlously attacked by swarms of rats. 

Great, hungry, lank, lean-looking rats, many of 
them with thelr tails chewed off, swarmed up from 
below in hundreds and thousands, squeaking and 
squirming over each other in a manner sickening 
and horrible to behold. 

Those of us who had stepped on deck ran to the 
rigging, while the others scrambled hurriedly back 
into the boat. 

Our position in the ri; ig was dangerous In the 
extreme. It was mage chan one’s life was worth 
to attempt to run the gauntlet of those fierce, 
starving rodents, and to remain in the rigging was 
equally impracticable. 

At last we cut off some loose ropes, knotted 
them into convenient lengths, and so armed, 
descended and fought our way through the squeal 
ing hordes, and eventually succeeded in beating & 
passage to the boat. 

It seemed as if the rats knew the impending fate 
of the vessel, for they no sooner saw us over the 
side than they began to swarm down the ropes 
and try to enter the boat. It was with difficulty 
that we could beat them off before casting clear; 
and they squeaked in a horrible manner as we 
rowed away. 

A few hours later the Gothenburg City went to 


pieces. 
N 
ik relates a good story concerning the Ger- 
man artist, Adolf Menzel. Menzel is a 
great favorite, and his vagaries afford endless 
amusement to the Berlin art fraternity. 


It seems that Menzel was engaged on a mural 
decoration. He had rigged up & scaffolding in his 
studio, on which his mode} was requested to stand. 
For two long hours the poor “poseur’” stood up 
aloft in a most. fatiguing posture, Menzel, in the 
mneantime, worked at his sketch, heedless of the 
| fact that his model was growing tired. 

At length the model found it necessary to speak. 
“Herr professor,” said he, “how about a recess?” 

Menzel apologized profusely for his forgetful- 
ness. “Cert nly, certainly, my dear sir,” said he. 
“Come down and rest yourself a bit.” 

The model had clambered from the scaffolding 
Hd the ladder, which led down from it to the studio 


oor. 

“Stop!” cried the artist, suddenly. “That pose 
is fine! Don’t move a muscle!”* 

And once more the model was forced into 
strained rigidity, while the enthusiastic draughts- 
man set about sketching him. 

At the end of half an hour Menzel looked up 
from his work. “There,” said he, “that will do 
nicely! Get back on the scaffold.’ We have had 
our rest. Let us get back to work again.” 
| What the model said is left to the reader's 
imagination. 
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Rats On a Wreck. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Newcastle 


——_—_+o+___ 


How He Rested. 


artist, recently returned from abroad, 





A cCoUNTRY paper contains this paragraph in 
regard to a local wedding: “The bride wore a 
lizard-green silk on whose cheek blossomed the 





i flush of dawning womanhood.” 
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The New Neighbor. 


W 


E children have a neighbor small, 
A sweet new neighbor, fresh and fair; 
He lives beside the schoolhouse wall, 
And every day we find him there. 


And yet he never comes to school, 
But always stands outside the door, 
Even when the east winds blow so cool, 
And when the April showers pour. 


He wears a little gay green cap, 
He has a trim and tidy look ; 

No school-bag carries he, nor strap, 
And never peeps inside a book. 


Yet he can teach us, we have found, 
So much we never knew before, 

Of leaves and roots and fruitful ground, 
And all the pleasant garden lore. 


He’d like to play with us, I guess, 
Although so very still he stands, 
And when we frolic at recess 
He claps his little, soft green hands. 


But when we take our lunch at noon, 
Poor thing! he does not eat at all; 
And yet he grows so fast that soon 
Not one of us will stand as tall. 
Who can this little neighbor be, 
This bonny friend, so green and gay? 
Why, ’tis the darling little tree 
We planted there on Arbor day. 
PERSIS GARDINER. 


——__+o+—___ 


Baby Ben’s Arbor Day. 


Three nice round holes, all in a row, and four 
little trees to be planted. There wasn’t a “pair 
o’ twins” in the lot, either! 

Hal explained it in this way: “You see, Baby 
Ben is only just makin’ b’lieve plant a tree. 
Tom and Joe and I took ours up, oh, so care- 
fully, and saved every little root we could; but 
just look at Ben, will you?” 

Baby Ben did not propose to be left out of any 
good time, so he had announced that he, too, 
was going to “p’ant a t’ee.” He had hunted 
about until he had found a green stick that some 
one had thrown away after driving home the; 
cows. With a case-knife from the kitchen he! 
had sharpened the lower end, and was now! 
gravely pressing the point down into the soft, 
moist earth! You see Baby Ben didn’t have to 
dig a hole in omer to set out his ‘“t’ee!”” 


E#¢s 
Ble schoothouse yard was s0 big and 


No pleasant shadow nor leafy trees; 
There was room enough, and some to spa! 





“Ob, you funny little chap!” said Joe, sifting 
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And somehow it 
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fine earth carefully about the roots of his own 
little elm, and pressing it firmly down. “I’m 
afraid you’re going to be disappointed, if you 
watch for that ‘t’ee’ to grow!’” 

But, will you believe it, it grew faster than | 
any of the other three—to the amazement of Tom | 
and Joe and Hal! It sent out half a dozen) 
branches before the others had reached the point 
of sending out buds; and all because Baby Ben 
had happened to pick up a willow twig with 
which to celebrate Arbor day. | 

It was quite an ‘“‘exprisement,’”’ as Tom ex- 
pressed it, but both he and the other two boys 
have since discovered that there are several other 
kinds of wood besides the willow that will often 
take root and grow quickly when planted with 
as little ceremony as Baby Ben made use of in 
planting his first ‘‘t’ee.’’ W. D. 


—_~<o»—___ 


The Story of the Maple. | 


“Did you plant trees on Arbor day when you 
were a little girl, grandma?” asked Jessie, when 
she had been telling grandma about the Arbor- 
day exercises at school. 

“No, my dear,” grandma replied, “they didn’t 
have Arbor day when I was a girl; but my little 
Delia planted a maple-tree on the first Arbor day 
that was ever observed in Nebraska. I have 
good reason to remember it, for it’s been a very | 
useful tree,’’ said grandma. 

“It is more than twenty years ago,” she went 
on, “that a day was first set apart for tree- 
planting. Every one was pleased with the idea 
and wanted to plant trees. And how many | 
they did plant! They planted windbreaks, and | 
street-trees and fruit-trees, and shade-trees in 
the dooryards. 

“Delia was only seven years old, and no one 
thought she was big enough to plant trees. But | 
she was full of the spirit of the day, and she got | 
an armful of twigs and made farms all over the | 
back yard. 

“Your grandpa and the boys were setting trees | 
along the street. I wanted a maple by the back | 
door, but grandpa said it would take too much 
room ; and besides, the ground was so hard there, i 
he said, he thought it would die if he set it. 

“And little Delia spoke out, just in fun, ‘Why, 


cedas-tree for its pleasant smell, wes 
A mountain-ash for its berries bright,“ 


That this was the funniest little joke. % 


“The other trees are your very own, 
But this little oak we will plant instead 
For your grandchildren, and them alone.” 





I'll plant you a maple-tree, mother!’ And she ran | 
into the front yard and dug up a little seedling 
that had come up under one of the maples there, , 
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an acorn small, 








seemed to us children a 


smiling said, 


and then she ran back and planted it by the 
kitchen door. 

“It was just a part of her play. She never 
dreamed it would grow; but the queer part of it 
was, it did grow. There came a heavy rain that 


night, and I suppose that gave it a guod start. | 
Anyway, it began to grow, and it’s kept on ever ' 


since, and we're sitting under it now!” said 
grandma. 
“What!” cried Jessie, jumping up. 
great, lovely tree? Isn’t that splendid!” 
“Yes,” said grandma, “and as I said, it’s been 
very useful. I’ve done my washing under it in 
the summer-time for ten years. And when your 
grandpa gets tired of working, he comes and sits 
here to rest; and he’s never once said that he 
thought it took too much room. Yes, I have 
your mamma to thank for this tree, my dear.’’ 
Mary ELIZABETH STONE. 


“This 


—___~e>—____. 


Neighborly Kindness. 


Quoth old Father Hubbard, “‘The world shall find 
I'm doing my best to help mankind.” 


' And this is the way, the neighbors all say, 


He set about it on Arbor day. 


He planted a portion of Rover’s bark 

To show a dogwood flower in the park. 

The sandalwood, too, he easily found 

By planting his slipper a foot under ground. 
He watered an acre of sand to teach 

The neighbors his method of raising a beech. 


He planted a letter—quite slowly it grew, 
But it proved in the end a capital yew. 


After sowing his gloves,—they were odd ones and 
old,— 

He saw a fine pear soon begin to unfold. 

He hid in his garden the year of his birth, 

And a hoary old date-tree arose from the earth. 

He put down a cinder instead of a seed— 

It grew to an ash with remarkable speed. 

He planted some wheels while Uigging the soil, 

And an axletree shortly rewarded his toil. 

When the twilight of Arbor day ended his labors, 

He was sure he had blest all the world and his 
neighbors. ANNA M. Pratt. 


———<+>—_—_ 


LittLe Sammy, seeing a large sofa pillow 
with a monogram embroidered upon it, shouted 
out, “A E anda D and a N—fightin’!”’ 


ghd. With wrinkled faces and silver hair<p 


a wonder now if the little folk 
That come in the days that are to 

To frolic under the future oak, 

Will be as merry and glad as we. 


j ’Tis the spring of the 





Ws, how we laughed, just to think that when 
Our acorn grows to an oak-tree fair, 

A beech for its shade and nuts as well, Be: "m.* That we shall be grandpas and grandmas then, 

 6©And a locust-tree for its blossoms won 

MBseo tast we planted 
To grow in time to a sturdy oak; 





Ind if they will plant their elm and beech 
As we do, just in the selfsame way, 

And sing their chorus and speak their speech, 
And have such fun upon Arbor day! 


ELIZABETH HOWLAND THOMAS. 


Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
CHARADE. 


ear, and all nature is glad, 
And all is my first that the vision can see; 
Come out to my second, you hearts that are sad, 
And roam through my whole where the birds 
sing with glee. 


“T can’t,” says the housewlfe, beginning to sput- 


Ty 

“T still have to churn, and to work out my butter. 

Pray what do I care for your beautiful spring, 

For your Sowers. so gay, and your birds on the 
win, 

My second’s so first I’m behind with my work.” 

And she shut to the door with a bang and a jerk. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


I’m a curious creature however you look. 
First, I’m an animal down by the brook ; 

But turn me around as I'm ready to drink, 
And then I’m a plant that grows on the brink. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


I am in the earth, the air, the sea, 
In heaven, wherever that may be. 
But the whole world might be searched by you, 
And I would not be found in view. 


4. 
DROP LETTER. 
“H- -h- p-a-t- a -r-e 
chavs a h-p-; 

t- -p -h-o-g- f-b-e- -l-n-l- g-0-e; 
-e-v-s u-f-l- -n-o h-r-z-n- -r-e: 2... 
C-n-t -h-u p-o-h-s-, t-o- I-t-l- t-e-, 
wht -h- -I-r- -f t-y"b-u-h- -h-1- b-?” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Asher, share, shear, hears, hares. 
2. Ghostly, ghastly; goffer, gaffer; drought, 
: draught; brown, brawn; grovel, gravel; hock, 
| hack; hollow, hallow; morrow, marrow; pocket, 
packet; rocket, racket. 
LOVER 
OLIVE 
VINES 
EVENT 
RESTS 

4. 1. Inn, knock, you, us—innocuous. 2. Com- 
pass. 

5. Air, hetr. 

6. True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s 


wings; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings, 
Richard I11., Act V., Scene 2. 









1, Swan, 2. Nightingale. 3. Goose. 4, Rook. 
5, Wren. 6. Sparrow. 7. Finch. & Owls. 9, Thrush, 
|10. Pheasant. 11. Daws. 12. C ite. 14. 


Hen. 15, Lark. 16. Pigeot ‘alco! 


19. Pelican. 20. Starling. 








25, Ostrich, 26, Mag- 


|23. Hawk. 2%. Partridge. 
29. Throstle, 


2B. Os 
ple. 27. Swallow. 28. Cormorant. 
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PECULIARITIES OF LAKE WINNEBAGO.— 
In a recent address before the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Prof. C. D. Marsh presented 
some generally unknown facts about Lake 
Winnebago. All lakes, he said, are temporary 
features of topography, since their outlets are 
continually deepening and their inlets are gradu- 
ally filling their bottoms with sand. Lake 
Winnebago is remarkable for its shallowness. 
Although 28 miles long and 10 or 12 broad, it is 
only 25 feet deep. But its lack of depth is an 
advantage from the fisherman’s point of view. 
It contains an enormous number of fish, and 
few lakes in existence can compare with it for 
productiveness in that respect. Shallow lakes 
are better than deep ones for fish, because of 
the greater quantity of vegetation covering their 
bottoms. Vegetation cannot flourish in deep 
water. 


SwIFTEst oF VESSELS. — Thé application 
of the turbine principle to the motor machinery of 
ships has achieved another triumph in the case of 
the British torpedo-boat destroyer, Viper. Ata 
recent meeting of engineers at the Royal Institu- 
tion in London some interesting facts concerning 
the surprising speed of the Viper were discussed. 
On her second preliminary trial in February she 
attained a speed of 35.5 knots, equal to nearly 41 
statute miles per hour. This is as great a speed 
as that of many express-trains, and if it could be 
developed in a great passenger ship and main- 
tained continuously would cut down the time 
needed for crossing the Atlantic to about three 
days. When running either slowly or at top 
speed the Viper experiences little vibration, and 
it is anticipated that she will eventually surpass 
her own record. 


A Warrer Currarn.—The public library 
building in Chicago is protected against the 
invasion of fire from the outside by means of a 
so-called “water curtain.” At the top of the 
building is a system of tubes through which 
water, supplied from a tank, can be caused to 
flow over the outside walls. Recently the effi- 
ciency of the water curtain was tested by the 
occurrence of a fire in a large spice mill adjoining 
the library building. The water being turned 
on, the outer walls were immediately covered 
with a liquid sheet which, as the temperature 
was low, became eventually a sheet of ice. 
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The Stationary Gong wz. Liberty Bells, 


It insures a strong, steady stroke because the hammer at 
‘all times strikes the gong in the same place, thus enabling 
the bell to retain its purity of tone, 
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EARN a... 
Baseball Outfit 


by selling your neigh- 

bors a small amount of 

Baker’s Teas, Extracts, 
Soap, etc.; 

or you can earn a Boy’s or 

Girl’s high-grade Bicycle, 

a Gold Watch, Camera, etc. 
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1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
*99 & "98 Models, high grade $$ to $13. 
500 Second hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
@8 to #10, Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on trial without a cent in 
advance. EARN A BICYCLE ; 
distributing Catalogues for us. Many 
z earned a wheel last year, Our 1900 
iE proposition is even more liberal. 
Write at once for our Bar; 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 13 C 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Chicago 


















THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 





| STAMPS: 100 var. Transvaal, ete..10e. Alb 
free. Agts. wtd. 50%. L. B. Dover a Vo 


STAMPS sent on approval, 50%. 15) diff, foreign 
| $ Stamps, 10c. Mekeel Stamp Co., ‘Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 


TAMPS in fine album and cata, FRED toall. Agia 
Si Motachine eee Bullard, Sta.A, Boston, Mass, 


MOME STUDY 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
In Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Penmanshi 

=. ete, by mail. Success assured ones 
Mail Loason Course, Mecropolitan Business ©: 


THE BLACK AND TAN 


SHOE POLISHER, 
Successor to the Shoe Brush. 
Saves money,timeand leather 
a beautiful polish in two amir 
utes without soiling the ‘i 

gers. Complete, $1.00, preps 
Our Patent Boat and Hat Han, 
Best of its kind; 25c., pre: 
‘The Black & Tan Polisher Co. (Inc. . 
Circulars free, Painesville, 0. 
Bright boys can make money 
selling these goods. 


BICYCLES 2,2 32e2y,,.No mom 
re vance. ri vilege of exan 
Shipped direct to anyone and guaranteed as represente 
or money refunded, Save axents large profits and zeta 
85 wheel at rock bottom wholesale 
$14 Pprice. Our Arlington Model K is 
the greatest bargain 
ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 
$35 “Arlington” $16.50 
$40 ‘* $18.50 
$50 “Oakwood”? $21.50 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.00 Stripped Wheels $7 00 
the Arlington & Oakwoodare strictly high grade + 
and the best that can be made, Thoroughly iested and 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to thelr 
superior quality, style, construction and workmanship. 
Illustrated catalog Tree. CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
162 W. Van Buren Street, B-177, Chicago, DL. 


COMPLETE TELEPHONES, $2.85, 


Telegraph Instruments, Wireless ‘Tele- 
graph, Dynamos, Motors, Fan Outfits, 
X-Ray and Experimental Apparatus, 
Medical Batteries, Measuring In- 
struments, Novelties. Low prices. 
Best goods, 
Catalogue Free. 


Liberty Electric Co., 
123 Libert} 
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Found?! Here it is !| 


The best ever made or sold. 
Holder and Skirt 8: 
All Ways ead for Use. It requires 
lutely No Sewing either on waist or skirt. Jukes 
Spur gist line smaller. Will not rust or corrode. 
Made of webbing and aluminum. 

Agents wanted everyw! 
Send 12 cts. for on: 5 cts. 


e 
STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th Street, New York. 


The Starvation Plan 


Of Treating Dyspepsia and Stomach Troubles 
is Useless and Unscientific. 


The almost certain failure of the starvation 
eure for dyspepsia has been proven time and 
again, but even now a course of dieting is gener- 
ally the first thing recommended for a case of 
indigestion or any stomach trouble. 

Many pec k digestion, as well as 
some physicians, consider the first step to take 
in attempting to cure indigestion is to restrict 
the diet, either by selecting certain foods and re- 
jecting others or to cut down the amount of food 
| eaten to barely enough to keep soul and body 
together; in other words, the starvation plan is 
by many supposed to be the first essential. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and 

ientifie to recommend dieting to a man 
ady suffering from starvation, because in- 
digestion itself starves every organ, nerve and 
fibre in the body 
| What people with poor digestion most need is 
abundant nutrition, plenty of good, wholesome, 
| properly cooked food, and something to assist 
the weak stomach to digest it. 

This is ex the purpose tor which Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia ts are adapted, and the true 
reason why they cure the worst cases of stomach 
trouble. 

Eat a sufficient amount of wholesome food and 
after each meal take one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets to promptly digest it. 

In this way the system is nourished and the 

overworked stomach rested, because the tablets 
will digest the food whether the stomach works 
or not, one grain of the active digestive principle 
in Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets being sufficient to 
digest 3,000 grains of meat, eggs or other albu- 
minous food. 
Dr. Harlandson and Dr. Redwell recommend 
these tablets in all cases of defective digestion 
because the pepsin and diastase in them are 
absolutely free from animal matter and other 
impurivies, and being pleasant to the taste, are as 
safe and harmless for the child as for the adult. 
All drug-stores sell this excellent preparation, 
and the daily use of them after meals will be of 
ereat benefit, not only as an immediate relief, but 
to permanently build up and invigorate the 
digestive organs. 
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‘This is a genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and 
packages and Girls’ Watch 
selling 40 p: 
CRYSTALS ; 
Fach package 
Price ro cents each 
to us and we will send t 






your 


Watch free by mail, or will 
mission, Send for Premiun 


SAWYER CRYST. 





Established 








Fashions in Watch 















ages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 


makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Send your nam 


When sold send us the money and we will send the 


Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ouR 
hows 100 exquisite de- 
1 


[BILUIE  sttireanios rh 
BOOK . 


prevailing 
ing (free )thi 


one interes not an intending pur- 
chaser you w ed to know what 
ow being done in watch-making. . 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. 
149 State St., Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Fi 


MOUTH-HARP PLAYERS. 


Latest and Greatest Musical Novelty. 


THE HARP-0O-CHORD 


Mouth-Harp and Simple Chords Combined, 
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mony with 
dress colors, 
Ve are desirous of send 
uisite brochure to any 
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Wonderful Tone. 10 times louder than any 
mouth-harp.. Mouth-harp players play it on sight and 
astonish everybody. 

Whole Band in one instrument, and any one 
can easily learn to pl For entertainment or the 
serenade it excels all, Louder than a small orchestra. 
A sensation wher layed. 17 inches long, mahog- 
any finish, elegantly decorated. Price with case, key 
and full instructions, etc., but $5.00. Send only $1.00 with 

balance only if Satisfied after trial. 
y to Agents, Write quick, Fi 
le Harp-o-Chord with grand ton 
lars, agents’ printing outfit, ‘e after 
first’ sample, $3.00 'to $5.00 a day very harp- 
al agents wanted to put out 
. e ated catalogue sent prepaid 
es of Harp. 


for 5 nami 
THE HARP-0-CHORD L 8t., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


BASEBALL, 1900. 


Send for our free booklet on all athletic sports. 







All our uniforms are 
made of good material, 
handsomely finished ai 
durably taflored. 
materials and se 3. 
urement blanks led 
free. These pricesinclude 
shirt, with eight letters: 
padded pants ; cap, hose and 
belt to match. 

Grade A, clubs of 9, per 
suit, $2.26 ; each $2.50, 
rade'B, Clubs of 9, per 
suit, $3.25; each $3.50. 

Grade 6, clubs of 9, per 
suit, $4.50; each $5.00. 


Baseball Supplies, 


Victor, $1.25; 
Ball, $1.00; Ingersoll Ama- 
teur |, 50 cents, 


aj, Postage on balls, 6c.ertra. 
ty acne ‘Mitts, "boys", 
$3.90. ; 
Fielder’s Gloves, 25c., 60c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.80. 
Our Athletic Catalogue Mailed FREE. 


The Ingersoll 1900 Special Bieyele, 
fitted with fauber Hanger. As good x6 $2750. 
uniforms made to order 


any $50.00 wheel. 
ely worth double our prices. 
ert Clot! 40. 
Other Suits and Uniforms $3. $3.75, 


Samples of these good: 
GUARANTEE. Any € not found satisfacto 
upon receipt may be returned or exchanged if unsoll 
Send for Free Catalogue of Baseball, 
Bieyole, and all Athletic Goods. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. 85, 67 Cortlandt St., New York. 
gg 
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Satisfy because they are the standard 


Acetylene Gas Cycle Lamps. 


Their great success is due to the patented s 
tem of gas generation which secures a steady, 
bright, white light. Your dealer sells them 
for $3.00; or we will send them to you ex: 
press prepaid for this price. 

Our booklet, “Solar System,” sent Sree. 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Sta. W, Kenosha, Wis. 





forBoys 


andGirls 


Charm for selling 20 
h and Chatelaine Pin for 


friends and n 





ighbors, 


and address 
he Blue, express paid 





allow liberal cash com- 
m List Agents wanted. 


AL BLUE CO., 


40 Years, 


| 
| 


League | 


APRIL 2, 1900, 







You will not get left 


Hf you Own 
One of the Reliable 


“Accurateto-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


LOOK FOR THE NAME 
‘John Haneook J 
jal 

















| “SEARCH- 


LIGHT” 


Lantern gives the rider the 
best of light and always in 
front. The bracket fastens 
to the front fork and does not 
interfere with the brake. 
Ask Your Bicycle Man for Them, 










BLANKE’S 


“QUICK CUP” 


Fluid Coffee 


makes coffee without a coffee pot— 
often the worst enemy of good coffee. 
A few drops of the fluid in the bottom 
of a cup filled with hot water, and you 
have—not a substitute for coffee —but 
a delicious cup of coffee. 


It is extracted from the high-grade blends 
of coffee which have made Blanke famous, 
and supplies a long-felt want of travellers, 
campers, light housekeepers—at receptions 
and parties, and all places where the incon- 
venient and uncertain coffee pot has hereto- 
fore been necessary to coffee-making. Our 
highest grade of Mocha and Java fluid 
(amount equal to 1 Ib. of coffee) sells for 4 
cents per bottle at dealers, or we will of 
a trial bottle with enough to make 


25 cups for 40c. 


by mail, prepaid, 
C.F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis, 
en ee 
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THE SENATE PUERTO RICAN BILt passed 
the House of Representatives April 11th, by a 
vote of 161 to 153. The division was a party 
one, except that nine Republicans voted against 
the bill, and one Democrat for it. 


More Brrrish ReveRsEs.—The Boers 
continue very active in the Free State, and have 
even raided across the border into Cape Colony. 
April 4th, near Reddersburg, southeast of 
Bloemfontein, they surrounded and captured 
five companies of British infantry. There are 
reports, not officially confirmed, of a battle at 
Meerkatsfontein, in which the British lost 1,500 
men, inctuding 900 prisoners. There was heavy 
fighting April 9th and 10th, at Wepener, on the 
edge of Basutoland, between General Brabant’s 
colonial troops and several Boer commandoes. 
‘The result is not known when this record closes, 

ScHooLsoy SYMPATHTES.—American sym- 
pathies are divided, as regards the war in South 
Africa. Many meetings have been held to 
express sympathy with the British, and many 
others to express a similar feeling 
toward the Boers; and money 
has been raised for Red Cross 
work in both armies. The most 
novel demonstration is that 
started by Philadelphia school- 
P boys, and participated in by 
schoolboys of New York, Boston 
and other cities, to express sym- 
. pathy with the Boers. Largely 
Genera useem. attended public meetings have 
been held, addressed by leaders among the boys 
as well as by older speakers; and a district 
Messenger-boy has sailed for Europe to convey 
to President Kruger the resolutions adopted 
by about 20,000 American schoolboys. 












SEcTARIAN SoHoois.— The question of 
governmental aid to sectarian schools was raised 
in the Senate when the Indian appropriation bill 
was under consideration. An amendment was 
offered by Senator Jones, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make contracts, under 
certain conditions, for the education of Indian 
youth in the contract schools which are carried 
on by the Roman Catholic Church. The Senate 
rejected the amendment by a vote of 30 to 16. 


Mas.-Gex. ELWELt S. Oris has been re- 
lieved, at his own request, of his duties in the 
military and civil administration of the Philip- 
pines. Maj.-Gen. Arthur MacArthur has been 
appointed to succeed him as military governor. 
Admiral Watson also, who has been in command 
of the Asiatic fleet, has been relieved by Admiral 
Remey, and will return to the United States in 
the Baltimore, by way of the Suez Canal. The 
Asiatic fleet has been divided into two squadrons, 
one of which, under Admiral Remey, will be 
stationed at Manila, and the other, under Admiral 
Kempff, will be stationed in Chinese waters. 

THE TERRITORY OF HawAtt.—The House 
of Representatives passed its bill for the creation 
of the Territory of Hawaii, April 6th. The 
differences between the House and Senate bills 
will be adjusted by a committee of conference. 


Toe Kentucky Court oF APPEALS 
handed down a decision in the governorship case 
in favor of the Democrats, April 6th. The 
ground of the decision is that 
the court has no right to 
supervise the action of the 
General Assembly in deter- 
mining the result of the eleo- 
tion. In this decision six 
judges, four of whom are 
® Democrats and two Republi- 

f/ cans, agreed ; but the two Re- 
 publicans— Judges Burnam 
and Guffy— filed a separate 
opinion, condemning the 
action of the legislature as flagrantly partisan, 
but concurring in the decision that the court 
was without jurisdiction. One member, Judge 
Dnurelle, Republican, dissented from the decision. 
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Recent DEATHS.—Osman Nuri Pasha, the 
famous Turkish general who won wide renown 
and the title of “Ghazi” or “Conqueror” by his 
brave defence of Plevna against a greatly 
superior Russian army in 1877, died at Constan- 
tinople, April 5th.—General 
Count Georges de Villebois 
Mareuil, late of the French 
army, who had been serving 
@ as chief of staff to the Boer 
army, and was regarded as an | 
expert adviser in the military | 
operations in Natal and in the | 
preparations for the defence 
of Pretoria, was killed in action near Kimberley, 
April 5th.—Gen. John Bidwell, of California, 
one of the pioneers of that state, and Prohibition 
candidate for President in 1892, died, April 4th, 
aged 80.—Frederick E. Church, one of the 
greatest of American landscape painters, died at 
New York, April 7th, at the age of nearly 74. 
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HEAR It SNAP” 
THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) % 


GARMENT FASTENER. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes, 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the 
his name with yours ar . Stamp, for 
samples of the real th id full infor- 
mation; or send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO0., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
18-80 Worth St., New York. 












It’s a simple matter to care fora 
‘Tribune Bevel-Gear Chainless Bicy- 


cle. Riders looking for the best 
will select the Chainless. 
ROADSTER, $40. RACER, $60. 
LIGHT ROADSTER, . . . . $5I 
Tribune Catalogue Free. 
SOLD BY FEATHERSTONE, 


Clark & 16th Sis., Chiengo., #0 Warren St., New York. 
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Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 


CIRLS! 
Do you have to take care 
of your Bieyele Lamp? [f 
so you are foolish tobother 
with any other than 


The Majestic 


for it’s the easiest Lamp 
TO FILL—because the 
carbide pot is marked so 
the quanti 
is eas 










of carbide 


'T — because 
er-feed is per- 
controlled by a 


1 
TO CLEAN — because 
the reflector and its glass 
rotector are removable 
by simply pressing a 
button. 
Send for, Cata. and get one. 


EDW. MILLER & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 





| Dack, Pique and Crash 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders 
should be sent direct to us. 
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New Summer 


Suits, 


E have just received 
from abroad some en- 
tirely new styles in Suits 

and Skirts for summer wear. 

We have had these illustrated 

on a Supplement Sheet, which 

will be sent /ree, together with 

our Spring’ Catalogue and a 

choice collection of samples of 

suitings, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. We make 
every garment to order, 
thus insuring that perfection 
of fit and finish which is not to 
be found in ready-made goods. 
We pay all express charges. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Designs in Summer 
Suits, $4 up. 

In Pique, Crashes, Cotton Cov- 

ert Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 


In All-wool Serges, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, etc. 

















Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool 
Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 
Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 


| many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- 


where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with 
the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be made in 
three days when necessary. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and Samples; 
you will get them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPAN 
121 West 23d St., New Yo 
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STS have proven that 
the method of trans- 








mitting power by bevel-gears 
as used in the Monarch Bicycle 
is superior to all others. 


MONARCH 
BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS, $060. 
CHAIN, $30, $40, $50. 

.. Catalogue Free ... 


MONARCH HEADQUARTERS: : 
Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, Chicago, Hl. 
20 Warren Street, New York. 
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& WESSON 
REVOLVER. 


Catalogue for a stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Silver Leaf 


Lard 


Grateful housekeepers know 
that they can depend upon 
its purity, just as they can on 
the quality of Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Breakfast Bacon, 


Swift and Company 


Omaha 
St. Paul 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
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HE YOUTH'S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. a 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sul 
scribers in a single weekly jasue of the paper. All 
additional jes over elght—which is the number 

‘iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to colléct money for renewals of subscrip- 

ona. 

for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 

Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONK OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
allver to us in @ letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s patd, can be chang. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his r stopped. All arrearages must be pai 
‘our paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
booke unless your Post-oftice address ia given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 

books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strani ers 
i Fgnew subscriptions. ‘Mtcnowais of aa ecriptions 
10 The Companion @ payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 

















COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


T \s little more than a hundred years 
since this curious defect in vision 
was discovered by scientific men, 
and barely twenty-five since its 
Practical bearing in relation to 
railway employés became fully 
appreciated. It occurs in varying 
degrees, from a slight confusion of 
two of the elementary colors to an 
absolute inability’ to distinguish 
any color at all, everything not 
pure black or white having a gray- 
re ish hue. 

It is said that one person in every twenty-five of 
the male sex is more or less color-blind, although 
only one in four hundred of the gentler sex is so 
afflicted. 

The defect often runs in families, and the curious 
fact has been noted that, although the boys are 
the subjects, the trouble comes from the mother’s 
side. Thus the children of a color-blind man, both 
boys and girls, are free from any defect of this 
kind, but the sons of his daughters will have their 
grandfather’s inability to distinguish colors, while 
his grandsons in the male line will escape. This 
of course is only a general rule, and exceptions to 
it are not very infrequent. 

The defect may be acquired as well as inherited. 
It may occur as a consequence of disease or 
accident, or it may result from the excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco. 

A color-blind person loses much of the pleasure 
to be derived from the sight of flowers, pictures, 
and the like. Otherwise the defect is of no special 
importance, except in the case of railroad men 
apd seamen, upon whose ability to distinguish 
between red and green signals the lives of hun- 
dreds often depend. It is in regard to these two 
colors that the defect is most common. 

Many persons, indeed, who are not regarded as 
color-blind, and who can answer to the various 
tests, are unable to see the red berries In a bunch 
of holly or barberry, unless they are very numer- 
ous, or until they have been pointed out. 

In testing for color-blindness little skeins of 
yarn of different colors and shades are used, and 
the person Is given one of a certain color, usually 
light pink or green, and told to match it as nearly 
as possible from the bunch before him. 

There is no cure yet known for color-blindness, 
although slight degrees of the defect are some- 
times helped by the wearing of yellow-tinted 
glasses. This is hardly worth while in the case 
of an ordinary person, and it is wholly inadequate 
in the case of a color-blind railroad man or 
navigator. 

—— 


CURIOSITIES OF CHATHAM ISLAND. 


Chatham Island, the member of the Galapagos 
group which is especially interesting to the United 
States as a good coaling station, has other attrac- 
Uons. Jet-black cats that live by the thousand in 
crevices of the lava near the coast, wild dogs in 
droves, wild chickens in flocks, wild horses, and 
wild asses that have acquired an interesting habit 
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specimens now found are usually mere infants, ! 
weighing only ten or twenty pounds. In the old 
times it took six or eight men to lift one turtle. 
The turtles live to a great age, and are believed 


, to continue growing as long as they live. 


It is hardly strange that the crews of whalers 
and other ships took the turtles for food, inasmuch 
as they can be retained alive for a year without 
food or drink. Water, to the amount of two gallons 
in a full-grown specimen, is kept by the animal in 
@ sort of bag. 





AN ARMY VETERAN. 


A correspondent of the Chicago 7'ribune de- 
scribes the pathetic end, at the military station 
at Willett’s Point, Long Island, recently, of the 
oldest representative of his branch of the service. 
He had served his country faithfully for thirty- 
three years. Three years of that time he had 
worked underground in the tunnels under Hell 
Gate. Two years ago his muscles became stiff, 
and his bones cracked as he walked. 


He was not retired for the rest of his Ife on 
three-quarters’ pay. He was ungratefully put, 
instead, on half rations. His hair, once a glossy 
brown, turned white in spots. His voice, once a 
clarion, became cracked and weak. Nevertheless, 
for two {cars he ate his half rations thankfully, 
and lived on, and did what he could. 

But at last an order came from the War. Depart- 
ment to execute him. People at the station were 
tired of seeing him about. So a corporal’s guard 
was duly told off. He was marched out to the 
centre of the parade-ground. But because he had 
served so long in the army his eyes were not blind- | 
folded. He was allowed to look his executioners 

uarely in the face. Then the volley was fired. 

hus “Jack,” the oldest mule in the army, was 
mustered out of the service. 








DESERVED A CRACKER. 


A Philadelphia newspaper reports the case of 
& parrot that protected her owner’s home from 
burglars. The thieves entered through one of the 
front parlor windows, crept through the hall past 
the bird, and began opening the sideboard in 
which the silver was kept. 


One of them had gathered up the costly Turkish 
Tugs on the floor when Polly spoke out. 

“Is that you, Frank?” she asked. 

The burglars stopped, and Polly repeated tl 

uestion in a louder and more Imperative ke. 

y this time the noise had awakened her master. 

e grasped a revolver, and made for the head 
of the stairs. There he pressed an electric button 
on the wall and lit the lights in the hall. Three 
men were just then opening the front door. 

On getting down-stairs, the master of the house 
found the parrot in her cage under the piano. Tlie 
cage was upset, but the bird uninjured. He placed 
her right side up on the piano, when she lifted her 
frightened head from under her wing and asked 


again: 
aor that you, Frank?” | 








A SMART BOOTBLACK. 


There {s a bootblack In Boston, according to 
‘the Times, whose “shining enterprise” may some 
| day extend beyond the boots he polishes. 


He has a little stand in an alley near a busy 
street at the West End. The place would not be 
called ideal, even for a bootb! ’s “emporium.” 
But the genius of the proprietor makes up for all 
deficiencies. 

His price for_a shine is five cents, any day or 

any weather. He has distributed cards, so that 
| people may know where to find him. His premises 
are always scrupulously clean. He displays a 
sign which says, ‘“‘We brush your clothes and then 
give you a shine, instead of ‘shining first and then 
covering it with dust.” 

This Knight of the dauber and polishin, rag is 
said to have twenty regular customers who were 
attracted merely by the “brush first” sign. And 
he keeps them. 





DISHEARTENING. 


It was a discouraging answer that was made to 
the doting parents of a country boy, who had gone 
to New York under the patronage of a prosperous 
grocer. 


After he had been away for a fortnight the 
mother wrote to the boy’s employer, saying that 
her son was “no hand to write letters,” and she 
was anxious to know how he was getting on. “And 
do tell us where he sleeps nights!” she pleaded, 
earnestly, at the end of the letter. . 

To this the grocer made answer within a few 


days: 
Your son sleeps in the store in the daytime. I 
don’t know where he sleeps nights.” 





CRITICISING THE MINISTER. 


The new minister at Centreville was an esti- 
mable and studious man, but his sermons were 
apt to seem lacking in point. 


“How do you like Mr. Green’s preaching?” 
asked one of the deacons, pausing in fils ride past 
the Gannett corn-field for a few words with the 
owner of it, who was setting up an elaborate 
scarecrow. 

“Ui!” said the farmer. “He’s got book-learning 
enough, I guess, but he’s got to find out that the 
best way to rake aint with the teeth up’ards.” 





COMPANION. 


Why fs ft that so many imitations of the dentifrice ' 
Rubifoam are offered? Must be that it is safe, well- 
known and in great demand. {Ade 


CLASS PIN 


with 00, 01, 02 enamel 


with one, two, 
or three letters 





colors, sterling sil 
a doz. 
a doz, 









igns in pins or 
badges made for any class or society at reasonable pric 
send design and class colors for estimate. Catalogue {r 


Address, BASTION BROTHERS, ROCHESTER, N. 
—— ee 


Gluten and Starch 


The two chief constituents of 
wheat are gluten and starch. The 
nutritive value of wheat lies in the 
gluten, starch being of small food 
value. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is made of wheat grown in the north- 
west, which is very largely gluten. It 
has most of the starch washed out in 
process of preparation and is distinct- 
ly muscle-building food. 

We issue a series of very beautiful gravures, 
without advertising marks of any kind, any one 
of which you can have by purchasing two pack- 
ages of Cream of Wheat. Your grocer has them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHITCOMB’S 
““Flexsole” Shoe 


For Tender Feet. 


The most com- 
fortable shoe 
for women 
ever made 
Soft, flexible, 
perfect-fitting 
and hand- 
some. Very 
durable. No 
tacks, no lin- 
ing to wrin- 
kle and hold 
moisture. Vo 
ams. For 
the house, 





































street 
or bicy- 
ge. 
Black — oxForD, 
or Rus- 
set. Sent prepaid, Boors, 
$3.00. Oxrorbs, $2.50. 
Hand made id all widths, A 
to EE. Send outline sole ‘of 








foot and state size shoe worn. 
EASTERN SHOE CO., Beverly, Mass. 


VERY FLEXIBLE 
Agents Wanted. 





Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our im 
time exposures. Strongly made, 
and produce the best results. 


I 


Transparent Film 
Paper-Film Cartridge, 6 expos 


dealers or by mail, 











Brownie fe : 
ransparent Flim Cartage Sespinties, ocak, * 
ri sures, ax 2M, 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outht, . 
For sale by all Kodak dealers. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Brownte circular and Kodak éatalogue free at the 


Pleasures 
of Cycling, 


the most enjoyable and healthful of all 
outdoor exercises and pastimes, are best 
realized by ridersof the Columbia Bevel- 
Gear Chainless. Its perfect smooth- 
ness of running, noiselessness, cleanliness 
and other advantages of the completely 
enclosed driving mechanism, afford the 
highest degree of comfort, convenience 
and ease in riding. New models reduced 
in weight and improved throughout. 
Models 64 and 65, $75. Models 59 
and 60, $60. 

New model Co_umsra, Harrrorp, 
STORMER and PENNANT Chain Wheels, 
$50, $35, $30, $25. 

The CotumsBia C 
either chainless or chain-driven bicycles, 
$5 extra when ordered with 1900 machine. 

See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues. 

AMERICAN Bicycle Company, 


POPE SALES DEPARTME 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








Brownie 
Cameras 


For pictures 214 x2¥ inches. 
Load in Daylight with our 
six exposure film cartridges 
and are so simple they can 
be easily 


Operated by any School Boy or Girl. 


proved rotary shutters for snap shots or 
covered with imitation leather, have nickeled fittings 





Patent Adjustable 





One 


O-CART. 


moment a 
light, jaunty Go. 
Cart, the next a 
beautiful Baby 
Carriage. Quickly 
adjusted to any 
position. Adapted 
to all ages from 


of sitting upon their haunches like rabbits—these 
are some of the curiosities of the island. 

Most remarkable of all the animal life found on 
the island when Darwin visited it, sixty-five years 
ago, were the great turtles, some of them weighing 
six hundred pounds. They were the only survivors 
of an ancient race of giant turtles that was con- 
spicuous in the early part of the Tertiary époch. 


KEEPING THE WOLF AWAY. 
Sincerely pitying the unappreciated vocalist, 
the editorial “we” of the Detrolt Journal asked a 
few leading questions. * 


“How,” we ventured, gently, “do you manage , 
to keep the wolf from your door?” i 


Unfortunately only a few of them are now left, 
and before long the race will be extinct. Already 
nearly all the old ones have been captured and 
eaten. 

It 1s reckoned that no fewer than ten millions 
of these turtles have been taken from the islands 
of the group since their discovery. Ships’ crews 
have taken them for food, the wild dogs have 
persistently eaten the young ones, watching till 
the eggs hatched and then gobbling up the infant 
tortoises, and a factory vas at one time established 
for the purpose of making turtle oil. 1t is said to 
have turned out three thousand gallons a year. 

Although the turtles are not yet exterminated, 
there is a sad falling off from former days. The 


“Well, in the first place,” he replied, “I do all 
my, practising at home!” 
hen he started violently, and hastily explained | 
how in this way he saved the rental of @ studio. 





A REASONABLE PUN. 

“As I understand it.” sald a gentleman known 
to the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘oleomargarine is made 
of beef fat.” 

“You are undoubtedly right,” said his com- 
panion. 


“T should think that the manufacturers would 
e it of goat fat.” 


“Because the goat is a natural butter.” 








young 
years old. 


Position for Sitting. 


Two Vehicles in One 


Don’t buy a 
baby’s naps. If 

0 soothing as to be gen- 
in this rubber-tired cart 
s vehicle of the day 


ruse 


y Dann Go-Cart. 
IMustrated Catalogue 


tate St., New Haven, Ct. 





{amp for 
MFG. CO., 5. 
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Position for Reclining, 
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Hints for Choosing a Canoe. 


“What kind of a canoe shall I buy and how 
shall I choose her?” is a question frequently 
asked me in the spring by would-be canoeists. 
To them I reply, ‘It depends a good deal on the 
purpose for which you want the canoe, but there 
are a few general points which may well be 
borne in mind by any one in going to purchase.” 

In the first place, we have the material to con- 
sider. Shall the canoe be of canvas, bark or wood ? 

The greatest objection to canvas canoes is that 
théPare usually of a model unsuited for general 
work. As roomy ladies’ boats to be used on a 
small, calm river, they are sufficiently satisfac- 
tory; but for long trips, or on large water where 
one is likely to find heavy wind and sea, they are 
anything but good. 

But quite irrespective of model, canvas is not, 
in the opinion of many canoemen, a desirable 
material for covering a canoe. It is less stiff 
than wood, and they regard it as “logy” and limp 
in comparison. The canvas canoe, they say, has 
no “life” in her, no resiliency. 

After much use, the canvas craft gets badly 
water-soaked, and becomes heavy. It is not less 
easily broken, and is very little lighter than bass- 
wood, which is far livelier. A cedar canoe is 
about the same weight as a canvas one of equal 
size. Canvas is also inferior to wood for speed— 
prebably because its lack of life or resiliency 
causes it to drag as a bark canoe does when 
forced fast through the water. But I must say, 
in justice to the canvas canoe, that it is very 
“dry” when in good order, and not at all apt to 
become leaky unless badly used. 

The principal merit of birch bark is that it is 
the most easily mended of canoe materials; but | 
it is correspondingly easily broken. When out 
on a long trip, away from civilization, it cer- 
tainly is an advantage to be able to mend your 
boat in a few minutes with a little bark and 
rosin ; but this advantage is offset by the extreme 
care one is obliged to exercise. A blow ona 
Tock which would only scratch a wooden boat 
will put a hole in a birch. 

The model of the birch is almost always as 
objectionable as is that of the canvas canoe, 
and the speed of the birch is inferior to that of 
the wooden boat. It is easy to get up a certain 
rate of progress, but the canoe then begins to 
drag, and the wooden canoe will easily pass it. 

The best all-around material is undoubtedly 
wood. It is stronger, stiffer, faster, and makes 
a better sea-boat than anything else. 

Basswood is the best material fora man who 
“wants a strong, serviceable boat, and does not 
mind a few extra pounds of weight. 

Cedar is lighter than basswood, takes on a 
higher finish, but is not as strong. A sixteen- 
foot basswood canoe will weigh from fifty-five to 


fifty-five. The cost of a cedar exceeds that of a | 
basswood by from ten to twenty-five dollars. 

By all means choose a “smoothskin,” that is, 
a canoe perfectly smooth on the outside. The 
lapstreak, that method usually adopted in skiffs, 
in which the outer strips lap over one another, 
has no advantages whatever for a canoe, but it 
retards speed and is ugly. Canadian buikders, 
who turn out the best open paddling canoes for 
cruising, uniformly build them smoothskin. 

In choosing your boat, avoid high bows. The 
bow should be as low as is consistent with 
reasonable proportions. Many models, especially 
canvas and birch-bark canoes, are built with 
great, useless bows, which simply add so much 
extra weight to the boat, and are very annoying 
wind-catchers. Any one who has paddled for 
several hours with a heavy wind on the quarter 
or dead ahead knows that each surplus inch of 
bow means a great deal of needless hard work. 

If you wish a particularly stiff boat, one of 
great carrying capacity, and an excellent cruising 
and camping boat, you will take a model with a | 
“tumble-home’’—that is, a model where the | 
sides slope inboard instead of outboard, as they 
near the gunwale, This gives more wetted | 
sarface, with the canoe light, than the ordinary | 
model, as the bottom is flatter; also it causes the 
boat to be somewhat less cranky than the 
ordinary model. 





My objection to the tumble-home canoe is that | 


she is slower than a good cance without a 


tumble-home, besides being not quite as easily | six 


handled and responsive to the paddle in a sea. 
She is usually alleged to be a better sea-boat, 
probably on account of her greater stiffness, ;. 
but I have not found her so. 

As regards size, the most generally used canoe 
is the sixteen-footer, and for ordinary general 
purpose work that is the size I should strongly 
advise. If one sometimes wishes to use her 
alone, he will find she can be easily handled by 
one man, and is equally satisfactory when three | 
o four people are put in her. 

A sixteen-foot canoe will carry two men and | 


| canoe sixteen feet long by thirty inches wide by 


| which possibly was against his orde: 


sixty-five pounds, and a cedar from forty to! 
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| four hundred pounds of “duffle” with ease. I, 


inyself, have put six men in such a boat, and 
although of courve this sank her so much that 
her freeboard was very slight, it did not exhaust 
her carrying capacity. These remarks apply to 
an ordinary sixteen-foot wooden canoe. 

Of course such boats vary very much in size, 

the beam running from twenty-eight to thirty-two 
inches, and the depth from nine to twelve or 
more. The size with a thirty-inch beam and a 
depth of twelve inches is, on the whole, the most | 
satisfactory. 
Basswood is usually painted, cedar varnished. 
For rough usage the basswood boat is the best; 
as regards appearance and lightness, cedar takes 
the palm. 

One point I would emphasize. Be sure that 
you have thwarts instead of seats in your canoe, 
and learn to paddle kneeling with both knees on 
the floor leaning against a thwart, instead of 
perched upon a seat with your feet out in front | 
of you. The latter method is well enough for 
those who go canoeing only to take out ladies. 
It can be used with effect in a racing canoe 
with a double-bladed paddle, but I am speaking 
of single-blade work. A sitting paddler has no 
sort of control over the balance of his boat, is 
not able to use his strength properly, and has 
but little “purchase” on the water, 

Any one who has ever gone on a long trip 
involving broken water, who has ever shot a 
rough rapid, or handled a canoe in a heavy sea 
where the boat required to be continually nursed, 
knows that one cannot sit and do any of those 
things with either skill, comfort or safety. 

All of which signifies that if one chooses a 

















twelve inches deep, built of cedar or basswood, 
smoothskin, and with or without a tumble-home, 
he cannot go far wrong. 

Denis St. BERNARD. 
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Tipping. 

Not long ago a curious lawsuit was fought and 
decided in Chemnitz, Saxony. A gentleman had | 
been staying at a certain hotel four weeks, and | 
throughout that time had had the service of 
“Boots,” who blacks your boots, brushes your 
clothes, and performs other little services. 


When the gentleman was leaving the hotel, he 
ve to Boots a fee of four marks—about a doiiar. 
demanded more, and when the gentleman 

to give it, sued him for an amount which 

would make up the “tip” to twelve marks, or 
three marks a week. In his plea he alleged that 
the hotel proprietor did not pay him anything; 
that he received only his board and lodging and 
had to pay two assistants; that he depended on 
tips for compensation for "his services, and was 
entitled & to receive them regularly from guests of 


The court gave fudemant to Boots for ten marks, | p 


tous fully recogn! ie zing the | legality of ae tippir 
system. e judgment been appealed agains 
by the Commercial Travellers’ Union of Leipsic. 
The tip pping system has been growing in the 
Old World for many years, and has made much 
headway in Ameri The use of the 
tip’ in this sense is accounted as sla 
should really be considered legitimate idiom, since 
it bas been in use in this sense for two hundred 















ears. 

At the very beginning tipping was properly 
Tegariled as a kind of bribery, and so it still i 
A public servant, like a beadle or a verger, was | 
tipped to him to perform some spe 








ial 





srvice, 
, or the | 
x of which for one prevented him from doing 
uty to another. At the present day a rail- 
hotel or re rant servant induced by | 
being tipped to do his ordinary wor ittle more | 

ully than usual; and very lik he is led | 
by his tip to neglect another patron who has | 

iy paid for his se | 

In this sense the tipping § tem is wrong and | 
unjust. In gentlemen’s clubs tipping is rigidly | 
prohibited, because it involves inequality of ser- 
vice, and perfect equality is the first requisite of 
a & good cub. But tipping is not wrong if, for 

ir and equal service rendered, without the 
einen tation of a tip, a small gratuity is willingly 
given. 

The English use the verb “to tip” in a 2 
which does not prevail in the United States. 
That is, in the sense of a small gift of money toa 
boy or girl, giv not for a vice re! ndered or 








doii 
his 
way, 











































tipped by grown AY] 
re} latives and friends. ven boys of wealth an 
aristocratic lineage seem, in TI ray’s and 
other English novels, to be’ alwa: atching to 
be tipped by their elders. Thacke y, who had 
been a schoolboy at Charterhouse, in after life 
always went prepared to tip the nye are or 
some of them, when he visited t oh 
the boys, who were of good fam . 
regard the acceptance of these gifts of money as | 
not beneath their dignity. | 
Iti is re lated in Mr. Melville’s “Life of Thack- | 
eray,”’ that he and a friend were once walking 
on the street in London, when they saw a pre- 
ceptress with six small schoolgirls coming down | 
street and about to meet them. “See those | 
s coming! * said Thackera “TLet’s tip 
for coins, 
laimed to 
bright little 
























‘n the girls came up he 
bright little girls, and 
id gave them each pence, 
ready aceeptance of money from a 
ger, OF from any one but a parent or near 
, is totall ainst the principles of well- 
taught "America ldren, no matter if they are | 
quite poor. It is to be hoped that it will remain 
so. 
Until within a recent period, any American 
railway employe would have scorned tipping. 
tunately this is not now tl . The 
s becoming very comm é 
i hotels the tipping 
universal. It_ 
which few d : 
of undoubted generosity of habit Stand out against 
it on account of its essential injustice. 































COMPANION. 


CURRIER’S 
EUMATIC 
PILLS 
SOLD_BY 
DRUGGISTS. 


Ill. 


MY SITUATION 


WITH A, Atkinson & Co, was obtained for me hy 
Fardett "callene ¢ of Actual F Bueiness and Shorthand. 

Mar, OE Down Cam! fe Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 64 Washiuston t., Boston, for prospectus. 


Don’t Buy a New Stove 


Till you look the old one 
over thoroughly and try 
/ | to find out what’s wrong 

| with it. Chances ate,the 
reason it doesn’t bake 
better is because the 
lining to the fire-box 
is cracked or has 
holes broken through 
it. This allows the 
heat direct access to 
the front oven plates 
and causes the oven 
to bake unevenly. 


This reliable remedy has 
proven its title to be 


Safe, Sure, Sufficient. 


A few Pills will give relief, a few 
boxes will cure. They seldom 
disappoint. They are made only 
for rheumatism and neuralgia. 
They cure. Send for booklet. 
EOWARD H. CURRIER, 
Apothecary, Manchester, N. H. 










BUILD UP THE SYSTEM 


By Making Pure Blood. 


‘The ideal spring tonic. A cure for Indi- The neglect of stove linings ru Salis mars alores 
gestion, Dyspepsia, Constipation. Help than a other causes combined. -A few cents’ 
any case of Rheumatism. worth of 


Booklet of Testimonials 


FREE anaa Sample Package. 


Order of your druggist. 25 cents a box, 
and you can get your money back if they 
do not prove satisfactory. 

W. B. GLYNN, Mfg. Pharmacist, 
Saxtons River, Vt. 


Champion Stove oa 


will mend the break and save you the price of 
a new stove. Try it. It is a combination of 
powdered fireclays and plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar or cement. 

Any one can use it. Keep a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers and at hardware 
and general stores. Write us if you can’t get it. 


Don’t neglect the stove lining; the 
life of ¢ stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





“ I wish I had a 
; *\ Nervease Powder. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25c. [ 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, roc. { 


“Lwould as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years.""—}3. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 


a DEATH. 


Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
striking terror to her 
heart, Is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 

dreaded malady, the 

croup. Be prepared for 

this disease that at 
when stores are cael 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


(Safe to Use. No Arsenic.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cicumber Bugs; Currant 
and Tomato Worms, Ete. 
Preyents Blight or 
Potato Kust. 


Aa = 






se freely on Vi 
House Plants ani 
Vines. 


hetter 


Vegetables, 
Grape 
atore: freely used 

Ap | 


It immediately relieves the worst cough 
or case of croup. It is pleasant to the 
taste and is soothing in effect. 

Price 25 Cents. For sale everywhere. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 





anev.s, GSuic wedlil LU BUSS. 


1891, Pat, inCanadaNov, For sale by all local dealers. 
2, 1897. Jan, 26, 1900, Sample free. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


P. 0. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 
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The following are well-known brands: 


CHASE & SANBORN’S. SALADA. 


ord “TYRIAN” on rubber goods is a guarantee of quality. 


40 Years in the home. 


Is it a question of price, or a question cf quality 
and durability, when you buy Rubber Goods? If 
price, keep on buying the cheap, unsatisfactory kind. 
If quality, always buy 


“Tyrian” Rubber Goods. 


Your Druggist Carries a Full Line of 
Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot-Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 


lers, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 


Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, etc: 
Uf vour druggist can’t supply you, write us. 


THE TYER RUBBER CO., Factory and Main Office : Andover, Mass, 


Boston Office : 50 Bromfield Street, 
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High Junior, 


$14.00 


NINE OTHER STYLES AND SIZES, 
RANGING IN PRICE FROM $5.50 to $17.00. 


No wicks. No valves. Nothing to get out of order. Oil reservoir holds 
one gallon; absolutely NO DANGER in filling. Everything inclosed in neat cabinet, handsomely decorated as 
shown. Burns a BLUE FLAME, producing the most heat for amount of oil consumed of any oilstove ever made. 


For Cooking, Baking, Broiling, 


the “Automatic” Blueflame Oilstove hasn’t an equal. Ask to see it at your dealer's. If he hasn’t it don’t 
be persuaded that “some other” is “just as good.” IT ISN’T SO. Write us for Illustrated Catalogue, and . 


2 if we cannot refer you to some near-by dealer who can supply you we'll sell you direct. 
aK CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 215 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oilstoves in the World. 





MAY 3, Ig00. 
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PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 
Prof. Bernard Moses. 3. Gen. Luke E. Wright. 


PHOTO BY THORD, BAN FRANCIBCO, CAL. PHOTO BY MCCRARY & BRANBON, MEMPHIB, TENN. 


Hon. Henry C. Ide. 4. Prof. Dean C. Worcester. 


PHOTO BY CHABE, BT. JOHNSBURY, VT. PHOTO BY RANDALL, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The Philippine Commission.—A_por- 
trait of Judge William I]. Taft of Ohio, chairman 
of the new Philippine commission, was published 
in The Companion of March 15th. Our cover 
page this week shows Judge Talt’s associates, 
three of whom, by the way, are natives of New 
England. 

Prof. Dean C. Worcester, who was a member 
of the former commission, was born at Thetford, 
Vermont, in 1866. He was graduated in 1889 
from the University of Michigan, in which he 
has since been the assistant professor of zology. 
Professor Worcester accompanied two scientific 
expeditions to the Philippines (1887-8, 1890-3), 
and his book, “The Philippine Islands and Their 
People,” is an authority on the subject. 

Justice Henry C. Ide, a native of Barnet, 
Vermont, where he was born fifty-six years ago, 
isa Dartmouth man, and had been a State Sen- 
ator and otherwise prominent in politics previous 
to his appointment, in 1891, as United States 
commissioner to Samoa. From 1893 to 1897 Mr. 
Ide was the chief justice of Samoa, under the 
joint appointment of Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States, 

Prof. Bernard Moses, who since 1876 has been 
the professor of history and political economy in 
the University of California, was born at Bur- 
lington, Connecticut, in 1846. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan and a Ph. D. of 
Heidelberg. 

Gen. Luke E. Wright is a Tennesseean and a 
lawyer, fifty-four years of age. He enlisted in 
the Confederate service at fifteen,-and fought 
through the war. The law firm in which Gen- 
eral Wright is conspicuous is ina way a historic 
one, having been drawn upon for two United 
States Senators, Harris and Turley, and two 
justices of the Tennessee Supreme Court. 

“An elephant on one's hands” isa seri- 
ous proposition, but the guardianship of a bull 
moose May prove a profitable office. When such 
an animal got stalled in a snow-drift near Ber 
the Portland & Rumford Falls Railroad author. 





ities built a fence around him and ran excursion- | 


trains to see him! 


A top that would spin for forty minutes was 
constructed not long ago by a Springfield man. 
Now the Rhode Island papers are exulting over 
the achievement of a Providence man who has 
made a top that keeps going forty-eight and a 
half minutes. So perfectly balanced is this little 
steel wonder that an ordinary twirl with the 
fingers suffices to make it spin ten or fifteen 
nd when wound with about three feet 
readily accomplishes its record-break- 
ing performance. And yet it is quite possible 
that such a top would not have a very large sale, 
Where is the American boy who would be content 
to sit still so long and watch it? 








‘What's in a name ?"’ would be answered 
by Shakespeare in a different fashion, provided 
he lived in Maine at the present time and was 
engaged in the corn-packing industry. Certain 
Western packers have been in the habit of putting 
Maine labels on their own inferior brands of 
sweet corn, and the Eastern men have had to 
organize to fight the tr The reputation of the 
state in this respect worth guarding, for its 
annual corn-pack represents a good deal of money. 
Last year the pack amounted to nearly a million 
cases, the largest production by a quarter of a 
million cases ever known in the state; and 
although it will be still larger this year, and 
prices are higher, two-thirds of the “possible 
pack” for 1900 have already been sold. 















The aspiring spirit of Rev. Dr. George 
Leon Walker, who died at Hartford in March, 
forced a feeble body to accomplish so great a 
work that few lives recently lived in the sight of 
men have more abounded in inspiration. It was 
the spirit of the founders that wrought in him, 
for he belonged to one of our oldest New England 
families. Born in Rutland, Vermont, in 1830, 
he looked forward to a college course, but a 
spinal curvature, that threatened his life, caused 
it to be forborne. Then he educated himself, so 
thoroughly that in /ater years Yale made him a 
doctor of divinity and a member of the corporation. 

State Street Church, Portland, one of the most 
important,in Maine, was the young clergyman’s 
first ish; ond it is interesting to note that 
during his pastorate there was established a 
mission chapel, which took Mrs. Walker’s maiden 
name of Williston, and in which, after it had 
grown into W ton Church, Doctor Clark 
organized the Christian Endeayor Society. Ex- 
ertions Mr. Walker made in saving life at the 
time of the Portland fire threw him back to 
almost hopeless invalidism, and his church relue- 
tantly released him. Two years later, when he 
‘invited to supply the pulpit of the First 
Church in New Haven, he still used crutches, 
and had to sit ina chair while preaching. The 
church wanted him, nevertheless, as successor to 
Dr. Leonard Bacon; but in 1873 he had once 
more to relinquish the pulpit y 

In 1879 Doctor Walker was called to the First 
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Church of Christ in Hartford, whose first min- 
ister was Thomas Hooker, and served it with 
eminent success until his failing strength obliged 
him, in 1892, to take the appointment of pastor | 
| emeritus. For years he had been a recognized 
j leader in the larger affairs of the Congregational | 
body—a member of the creed commission of 1883, | 
chairman of the committee of nine which, in 1889, 
formulated the “new policy” of the American 
Board, president of the Andover board of visitors, 
an authority on chureh history, always in demand 
as a lecturer to the great theological schools. 
And yet he had never for a day known the 
blessing of perfect health. 


—————_~e2+—_____ 


Sponges. 


The gathering of sponges is a great industry of 
the people of the Bahama Islands and the Florida 
Keys, Key West being the great market for their 
sale. Sponges are taken on the coral banks, says 
the author of “Across the Everglades,” in various 
depths of water, by diving or by means of the 
sponge-hook. 

A sponge-hook is a curved iron with three 
prongs, into the socket of which is fitted a very 

ng § pole. The hook is thrown over the sponge,— 
which bas been located with the water-glass,— 
and by a quick jerk the sponge is loosened from 
its root and brought to the su E 

The water-glass is the constant companion of 
the fishermen here. It usually consists of 2 
bucket whose bottom has been replaced by 2 | 
sheet of glass. It is curious to how many differ- 
ent the men put this glass. I have 

with great amusement two negroes | 
fishing for large fish, one looking down into the | 
water, the other with the line in his hand. The 
man with the water-glass would sing out, “Pull !”” 
as soon as he saw the hook disappear in a fish’s 
mouth, and his companion would haul in, per- 
haps, a thirty-pound mutton-fish. 
‘he sponge when taken from the bottom is not 
the light, springy, soft, yellow-colored affair that 
we are accustomed to see. The general shape is 











similar, but the surface is smooth, with the 
exception of a few sharp, voleano-like craters on 
the top; in color as blac your hat, and to che 
touch ike soft india-rubbe: 

What annoys the sponge-fisherman is, that he 
| Sees so many sponges of different kinds before he 
| meets one that is marketable. The largest of the 





















worthless kind is the “Loggerhead.” This sponge 
is on the bottom in enormous quantitie thas 





the shape of a round life-presi 
times attains the diameter of five feet. ‘Then 
there is the potato-sponge, and there are several 
varieties which have sharp spines through them 
hat hurt the hands very badly when pressed, 
The sponges that are marketable are the glove, 
sheep’s-wool, grass and yellow. 

I have a sheep’s-wool that is larger than my 
head, but so soft that I can put it in my closed 
| hand and it cannot be seen. 





erver, and some- | 
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Impetuous Mother. 


A delightful book on kindergarten work is 
Elizabeth Harrison’s “Study of Child Nature.” 
There she reasserts the old truth that it is of 
little use to preach to children, with “don’t” as a 
text. They are more easily influenced through 
unconscious absorption of ».’’ She says: 














One morning, while giving a lesson with the 
building-blocks, we made an oblong form, which 
T asked one of the children to name. 

“It’s a table,” was the answer, ‘a breakfast- 
table.”” 

“Let us play they are all breakfast-tables,” 
said I. “I will come around, and see what 08 | 
little children have to eat. What is on your 
table, Helen?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed she, with eager delight, “my 
children have ice-cream and cake, and soda-water, 
and —” | 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” cried I, holding up my 
hands. ‘Poor little things! Just think of their 
having such a thoughtless mamma, who didn’t 
know how to give them good wholesome food for 
their breakfast! How can they ever grow big 
and strong on such stuff as that? What is on 
your table, Frank ?” 

“My children have bread and butter, oatmeal 
and cream, and baked potatoes,” said the’ discreet 
young father. 

»”” said I, in a tone of satisfaction, “now 
a sensible mamma, who knows how to 
take care of her children!’ 

“Oh!” broke in little Helen, “my children’s 
mamma came into the room, and when she saw 
what they were eating, she jerked the ice-cream 
off the table!’” 
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A Friend in Need. 
| Indispensable, when one ship lies beside 


another, are the wooden 


jar of contact. 


fenders that break the | 
Fenders of other kinds are not | 





uncommon. The New York Weekly shows 
one of their uses 
Jinks—Hello, howdy do, Blinks? Say, old 


fellow, come home and take tea with me. 
Blinks—Really, I am scarcely presentable in 

these 
Jinks: 

Come 


Bother the clothes! That's all right. 
italong. My wife and 1 value people 
at their true worth; we don't go by their tailors’ 
bills. Come right along. 

Sam Jinks (half an hour later)—Ah, here we 
are! My dear, allow me to present my friend, 
Mr. Blinks. Mr. Blinks, Mrs, Jinks.” By the 
way, my dear, those things you told me to order 
I forgot all about until too late to get into the 


store, 








Mrs. Jinks—(aghast)—What! Forgot? Um 
um—er—it’s of no consequence at all, my dear, 
not the least. Happy to make your acquaint 
ance, Mr. Blinks. What delightful weather we 


are having! Please excuse me one moment 





Jinks (in a whisper, after Mrs has disap. 
peared)— Worked like a charm. 

Blinks—What worked 

Jinks—She didn’t dare say a word about my 





forgetting those things with’ company present 
That's why I brought you. 












COMPANION. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
Ppanion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
It a catalogue ot any Agademy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Sclentitic, Music or 
Normal School, College or University In New England. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, B 
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Powder Point School, puxsuny, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
POR RNEPE, SW 


ili i Academy for Boys, 
Williston Seminary, Acatem: ton, Mea 
Prepares for college or acientifie and mi ical schools, 
Buily equipped laboratories in Pyales, Chemistry and 
Blology, New Athletic Field, 4¢ mile and stralghtawa, 
6oth year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 
Courses: 
Classical; 
clentific; Civil, Mechanical, 
ering: Chemical; Awrieuitu: 
tal; Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy; Law; 
Military Drill.” University fees, rooms and 
board, $176.50, A. W. HARRIS, Pres,, Orono, Me. 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Courses of study in Mechanical. Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and svlnry ‘200-page catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secured by luates, marled Sree. 
Expenses low. Sd year. J. RSHALL, Registrat 


Ir. 
MAbtHaA's VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 
Five Hundred Students. Forty Instructors, 


Send for 64-Page Circular. | 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, HYDE PARK, Mass. 


MY SITUATION 


WITH Charles U. Thomas & Co. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—H. Lewis Jones, Acton. rite to BURDETT 
COLLEGE. 694 Washington. 8t., Boston, for prospectus, 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Cari Faelten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and 
Recitals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. 

7 full particulars on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


OAD MAPS 


of New England, New Jersey and Eastern New York by 
Districts, cts. and 50 cts. Handgomely colored. 
Roads and points of interest shown. Of dealers or by 
mail. Send for descriptive Catalogue. Geo. H. Walker 
& Co., Lithographers, Harcourt St., Boston. 








Golf and Bicycle Apparel 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, CHILOREN. 


In each of our departments devoted to habiliments 
for Men, Women, Boys and Children can be found 
Golf and Bicycle Apparel in the most exhaustive 
variety. This season we have made surpassin, 
efforts in this direction, so that our patrons wi 
discover that we are headquarters for Golf and 
Bicycle Clothing in all its essentials. 


FOR MEN. 
Rough and Smooth Fabrics, alngle-breasted and Nor. 
folke Blouse Coats, Equestrial Kies Trousers oe 


$5, $6, $8, $10, $12. 
FOR LADIES. 


Double-Faced Materials in Oxfords, Blacks, G: 
Cadet Blues and Browns, single and double bresnad 








Eton, tight-fitting and fly-front Jackets, 
$15, $20, $25. 


FOR BOYS. 
Ages 9 to 14. 


ures, single-breasted Sack Coats, Trou- 
te i 


Scotel 
sers do’ 
and bue 









trian knees for Golf, 





with equ 
for Bicycle, 


_ $6, $8. 
R CHILDREN. 


es 6, T and 8 years. 
and effective wide 


ith the ne 
patch poekets, adjustable belt, 


$6, $8. 


y, Caps, Sweate 
with ‘silk sle 
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le knee: 


200,000. 


TO HAVE 


. AND .. 


TO HOLD 


By Mary Johnston. 
$1.50. 
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Scotch Mixture 
pleat in back of ( 

















NOTE. 


name and des 


471 goods manufactured by us bear our full 
jgnation on the etiquette as follows: 


Washington and Summer Streets. 
ee eS 


Prisoners 
of Hope $1.50. 


355,000. 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE, speaking of Miss 


Johnston’s two novels, pronounces them 











Tufts College 


Medford: - Mass 


«Tales that are wonderful for their sus- 
tained strength, wealth of color, beauty 
of style, originality of conception and 
poetic atmosphere, and asks: At what 
fountain of inspiration has she drunk so 
deeply that her spirit flies so high and 
so strong ?”? 













The Campus is ona hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The College of Letters. 


Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree 8. B. 

The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. 
M.D. 

The Dental School. 
Formerly the Boston Dental College.) 
Located in Boston. — Degree 
D.M.D. 

The Bromfield-Pearson 

School. 
A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 

, special two years’ courses, 

The Graduate Dept. 

De; Ph. D., A. M., M.S., 

co SE 

Summer Schools. 

In Chemistry and Biology, in which 
credit is given toward Degrees. 
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Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston. 


A GORSET. 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 









Degree 





































Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms to alt. 
departments of theCol& 
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Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers 







Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores at Sides. 


$1.00 








it will be sent, postpaid, for. 
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QUSE. FARTHESI, 


A TALE OF SCHOOL-TEACHING| 
[IN ALASKA - - - EDITED BY 
7 Cc. ‘A: STEPHENS 


In Four Chapters.— Chapter Three. 


to the plan to establish schools among 

the Eskimos of northern Alaska; they 
said that the attempt would fail and prove a| 
waste of money. They believed that the Es 
mos could make no use of education, and onl 
not acquire it, for lack of memory and applica- 
tion. They declared the Eskimos are improvi- 
dent and thoughtless and incapable of anything 
better than barbarous poverty. 

It is easy for professors of ethnology 
to advance such theories, but I think 
it better to judge by the facts gathered 
from actual experience in an Eskimo 
schoolroom. 

At our school on St. Lawrence 
Island we have Eskimo boys of fifteen 
and sixteen, who, after only two years 
of schooling, can read the English of 
the Second Reader with considerable 
fluency, and who have advanced in 
arithmetic as far as decimal fractions 
They can add, subtract, multiply and 
divide with a fair degree of accuracy. 
In fact, the average Eskimo boy is a 
good natural mathematician. These 
boys are often quicker in reckoning 
than white boys at home. 

As far as I can discern, they 
remember from day to day, from 
week to week and from the first 
winter of school to the next winter as 
well as any other boys. Some things 
they forget, but so do all boys. [n- 
deed, it is a mistake to suppose that 
because these boys are Eskimos, they 
are not very much like other boys, 
the world over. To change Burns’s 
immortal line a little, “A boy’s a boy 
for a’ that,” wherever you find hii. 
The difference is developed later in 
life, and is caused by different habits 
and different modes of living. 

As to the other objection, namely, 
that an education will do an Eskimo 
no good, it is like the first, founded 
on theory instead of on fact. 
The education which we are 
giving the boys and girls of 
this village is doing great good 
already, for it has led the boys 
to reject the odious supersti- 
tions with which the shamans, 
or sorcerers, contrive to hold 
the natives in a state of slavish 
terror. 

My older boys now laugh 
at the threats which the 
shamans make, and ridicule 
their antics. With one gener- 
ation of free schools shaman- 


Cette 9 prominent educators objected 








them, I make little doubt they would have had | 


us killed. 

From the very nature of things, there can be 
no truce between free schools and the sorcerers. 
The schools spread useful knowledge; the 
shamans thrive on ignorance and superstition. 
When ignorance goes, their occupation will go, 
too, as they well know. 

Like the priests of all false religions, the 
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could enter it save through our room doors ; 
and no native, so far as we knew, had done 
so. But one morning in January, my wife, 
who was getting the breakfast while I 
went through the village with my bell to 
wake our pupils, discovered on the floor of | 


the door from the kitchen, a cabalistic 
mark. It wasa rude, oblong figure, in dull 
red, with little crosses at the corner, and 
@ grinning visage at the centre. It was 
the work of one of the shamans, and they 
believe, or at least say, that if a person steps 
across one of these signs unsuspectingly, a 
disease-demon will enter his body. 

In some excitement as well as indignation 
my wife called my attention to it, as soon as I 
returned. I could not refrain from laughing, 
yet I felt mystified and uncomfortable. We 
had not the least doubt who had placed it there ; 


“| SEIZED HIM BY ONE ANKLE AND HAULED HIM FORTH.” 


ism in Alaska will die out, and no one who! Eskimo shamans are not wholly hypocrites. 
has not lived in an Eskimo village can under- | They believe to some extent in the spirits and 


stand what a curse it is, and what abominable | 
crimes are committed by the sorcerers. 


Lawrence Island of whom we were really 
afraid. Should any disaster happen or any 
epidemic occur, these scowling old rascals 


would be sure to pretend that it was due to| 


our presence, and so to work on the supersti- 


demons which they pretend to invoke. But 


‘they are cheats in most of the practices with 
The shamans were the only persons at St. 


which they frighten the people. 
Old Toolluk and Aabwook were at once 
laughable and terrifying. At first, they came 


to school with the others, to look on and watch | 


us; for they regarded us as rival white sorcer- 
ers. If we possessed new “charms” or “tricks 


tion of the natives that they would be led to! of the trade,” they hoped to find them out for. 


murder us. 
Two shamans had quartered themselves on 


' their own use. 


The desire to learn our methods was proba- 


a hunter, named Neewak, who lived only a few | bly the chief reason why Aabwook played the 
hundred yards from the schoolhouse; and if} Paul Pry about our doors and windows. He 


they had been two man-eating crocodiles, Mrs. 


also tried to “‘bewitch” us, use the power of the 


Gambell could not have been more afraid of | evil eye, and make incantations which would 


them. 
One of them, Aabwook, frequently lurked : 
about our house after dark. Time and again, 


cause the Eskimo demons to enter our house. | 
Moreover, he was a cunning thief—a regular 
old fox. A book would hardly suffice to con- 


but how he had contrived to do so was what | 


puzzled us. 
“Now how in the world did the old torment 


get in?’? was Mrs. Gambell’s first question. | 


We examined the walls of the shed, the roof 
and the floor. Every plank was nailed fast. 
When both of us were in the schoolroom we 
always kept our outer door bolted, and so we 
were sure that he could not have slipped in 
covertly. In fact, we were mystified, and my 
wife shed tears of vexation. 
“Oh dear!” she lamented. 


the shed, just in front of the threshold of | groaning and swinging their anns. 


| she fell ill of a cold herself. While taking care 


of her, I noticed that Toolluk had joined 
Aabwook in his perambulations outside our 
door. 

As long as the short daylight lasted, I could 
see them going up and down, muttering, 
Whether 
they kept up their incantations all night, I do 
not know, for I was too anxious about my 
wife and too nearly 
ill myself, to watch 
them after dark. 

The next day they 
were there again, and 
it became well - nigh 
maddening to see 
them pass. It was 
disheartening enough 
to be ill in a heathen 
land, three thousand 
miles from a_physi- 
cian; but to watch 
those two sorcerers, 
in their efforts to 
render our illness a 
mortal one, was far 
more depressing. 
Their malevolent 
antics at last worked 
on my nerves to such 
an extent that I was 
hardly able to restrain 
myself from going forth with a club 
and assaulting them. 

's. Gambell asserts that “righteous 
nation” aided her recovery. “I'll 
get well, Heaven helping me,” she 
cried, “if only to spite those old fiends 
in human shape!’ 

Despite the “demons,” we were 
both feeling quite well again by the 
fifth day; and when the shamans 
appeared, we opened the door and 
triumphed over them by bidding them 
a most smiling good morning! 

Never have I seen a keener spasm 
of disgust pass over the human coun- 
tenance than that which puckered old 
Aabwook’s leering visage at sight of 
our apparent good health. They had 
expected to find us at our last gasp. 
It is difficult to preserve a Christian 
spirit toward those who hate you so, 
and seek in every way to bring about 
your death. 

Unfortunately our own attack of 
influenza was followed by several 
cases among our pupils; and from 
what is known of the disease, I had 
little doubt that they took it from us. 
The shamans were not slow to go 
about, declaring that the “spirits’’ 
were angry on account of the presence 
of the white teachers in the village, 
and that the children were bewitched 
from handling the school-books, slates, 
chalk and so forth. Eleven pupils 
ceased to come to the schoolhouse. In 
these circumstances I deemed it best 
to give more thought to curing than 
to teaching the others. Fortunately, we 
had medicines and also disinfectants. 

Our first step was to disinfect the schoolroom 
thoroughly, at night after school, by keeping it 
full of brimstone fumes for several hours. We 
also made use of chlorides. 

Several of the families were reluctant to have 
‘ us visit the sick children, or to have them take 
: our medicines, but I insisted on administering 
quinine, with the result that all save one 
recovered in the course of a few days, and 
showed prodigious appetites. Then, contrary 
to the advice and threats of the shamans, 























































“To think that|eight of the absentees returned to school. 


we can have nothing and do nothing without ' Naturally the spite of the sorcerers against us 


being intruded on and spied upon by this 
malicious wretch! It is horrible!’’ 


I sought to laugh over it and ridicule the 


shaman, but the thing rendered me more) 
uneasy than I liked to confess. At night I lay | 
awake for hours, listening for sounds in the | 
shed. A few days later, following a severe snow- 


increased. 

During the last week of February Toolluk 
caused the death of one of our pupils, a little 
; boy six years old. The child was ill; the 
shaman told its parents that the white sorcer- 
ers had bewitched it, and that it must be 
| exposed out-of-doors at night. They obeyed, 


on opening the outer door suddenly, I came | tain all the irritating, odious experiences which | storm, I was prostrated for two days by a bad ' and the poor little fellow soon died, whereupon 


upon him, listening there, or would catch a! 


glimpse of him stealing away in the darkness. | 
What he was doing or what he wanted was a schoolhouse were built for us the second year, las T lay looking out of the window during the | 


vexatious mystery ; but owing to our well-nigh 
defenceless condition, I thought it prudent not 


we had with this unspeakable old knave. 


; cold. It was not prudent for me to leave the 


Toolluk no doubt said that our sorcery had 


A shed and other outbuildings adjoining the | house, or even to go into the schoolroom ; and been tvo strong to be overcome. 


in which to store our season’s provisions, fuel, 
! and so forth. 


few hours of daylight, I had for encouragement 


Not long after this I was made aware that 
aAabwook had gained access to our storehouse 


They were placed at the end of ; on my sick-bed, the sight of Aabwook walking ' again. Three dozen cans of beef, not to mention 


to resent his espionage. Yet all the while we our apartment and offered fine lurking-| places | up and down before the house waving his arms other supplies, had disappeared. This time I 


were well aware that both he and Toolluk 
would do us mischief if they could; and had 


catter Bear, would inquire into it and hang | that from our kitchen, opened into it. 


for the shamans. 


| to and fro and muttering strange imprecations— | | discovered how he had got in. 


Adjoining the 


There were no windows in the store-shed— ; to stimulate the disease-demon which he believed | storehouse at its far end was a very small 
they not been afraid that Captain Healy, of the | a strong structure of planks—and but one door, he had summoned into my body. 


No one | 


His behavior tortured my wife so much that | 


lean-to. The thievish shaman had dug a hole 
through a deep snow-drift at the back to the 
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sill, and then tunnelled under this, and so come | the pouch of his parka, and I improved the had given the word; but I said, “Let him go 


up inside. 

At first, I said nothing of my discovery to my 
wife; but I asked Kannakut, one of my oldest, 
most trustworthy pupils, to make an errand to 
Neewak’s house, where Aabwook had quartered 
himself, and report to me whether any of my 
beef-cans were about the igloo. Kannakut 
informed me the next day that he had seen 
both shamans eating the beef. Now, among 
the Eskimos, stealing from a neighbor's cache 
of food is deemed the meanest of crimes. 

I determined to surprise Aabwook if he crept 
into our storehouse again and hold him up to 
public scorn. In the lean-to I placed a heavy 
stick of wood in such a way that, if pulled a 
little, it would fall against and tightly close the 
door into the storeroom. Then to the:stick 1 
attached a clothes-line which I led along the 
ceiling and over the doors into the kitchen. It 
was a good, if rough, trap. My plan was to 
watch for Aabwook, and when he entered cut 
off his retreat by making fast the lean-to door 
behind him. That done, I meant to keep him 
a prisoner, until I could summon the entire 
village to witness his discomfiture. 

My wife was so filled with curiosity concern- 
ing the stick and line that I was obliged to take 
her into my confidence. She at once exclaimed 
that merely to expose the villain was not the 
half or the quarter of his deserts. The natives 
were so much afraid of him, she said, that he 
would go unpunished. ‘And I want to see him 
punished!” she exclaimed with energy. 

Mrs. Gambell has a kindly, generous heart 
and is very charitable; but this shaman had so 
outraged all decency toward us and persecuted 
us so long that her patience was gone. She 
was filled with anxiety, too, lest in removing 
Aabwook from the storehouse, he might stab 
or otherwise injure me. 

“Even a scratch from his dirty old nails 
might poison any one!” she declared; and in 
fact the old rascal did look poisonous. “He 
ought to be fumigated! He ought to be disin- 
fected! If we can entrap him, let’s smoke him 
with the sulphur kettle!” 

Such a thing may appear ridiculous, but we 
knew that the sorcerers were afraid of the 
white man’s “medicine,” and so we concocted 
a plan for fumigating Aabwook. There wasa 
small trap-door in the floor of our kitchen, 
under which I had previously had a coa-bin 
and where there was space enough to creep 
along under the floor of the storehouse. I cut 
a hole in the storehouse floor at a point where 
it would be concealed behind the tiers of goods 
boxes, and placed the sulphur kettle there, well 
charged and so arranged that when the sulphur 
was fired the fumes would rise directly through 
the hole. 

My vigils by night were fruitless, however. 


Aabwook did not appear, although we soon found | where several cases of pineapples were awaiting from the platform. Seeing his team was in safe ' 


| Occasion to relate what he had done to us, and 

| also what the white man’s “medicine” had done 

| to him. I bade them all look at him well and 
observe that he was a sneak-thief and a cheat. 

| The men would have laid hands on him if I 


| home,” and cast him loose. He sneaked away, 
followed by the hoots of those of the younger 
generation. I cannot say what vengeance he may 
be planning for the future, but he has kept 
away from the schoolhouse from that day to this. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BRIEF stop, and the 
A train puffed impa- 
tiently away toward 

The platform was soon left to the 
m of two fruit-farmers, who were 
transferring boxes of oranges from their mule- 
wagons to an empty car on a side track, and a 
small, sallow -faced boy twelve or fourteen 
years old. For some time the boy watched 
the operations of the men with a languid 
interest, and then moved slowly down to 








““ SUDDENLY A GRUFF VOICE BROUGHT HIM TREMBLING TO HIS FEET.” 







that more of our provisions had been taken. At shipment. Seating himself on one of these, he hands, the man turned his attention to stencilling 


length we discovered that the pilferer crept in 
toward the end of school hours, after it had 
grown dark, while Mrs. Gambell and I were 
busy with the singing exercise. 

Finally, I made a little hole in the kitchen door, 
and placed Karinakut there to listen. I confided 
to him what I suspected, and instructed him how 
to pull the line. The result was that on the 
second afternoon Kannakut entrapped the 
shaman, and came in haste to inform me of his 
success. 

Bidding our pupils remain seated, I hurried to 
the kitchen. There was a great noise inside the 
storehouse, at the lean-to door. 

“Aabwook!’’ I shouted at the hole in the door, 
using the Eskimo tongue. “The white man’s 
‘charm’ has caught you!” 

He uttered a how! and continued to beat the 
door. Taking our small kerosene lamp, I de- 
soended by the trap and set the sulphur kettle 
afire. 

“ Listen, Aabwook!’” I said, when I had 
returned. “Hear my strong ‘medicine.’ It will 
choke you.” 

Tle rushed to and fro inside the storeroom, 
upsetting cans right and left, and roaring from 
fright. The fumes began to issue in my face 
through the little hole. Still he kept dashing 


from one end of the storeroom to the other and | 


flinging himself against both doors. If he had 
known enough to cast himself flat on the floor, 
face downward, he might have endured the 
fumes ; but in his blind terror he knew no better 
than to rush about, howling and inflating his 
lungs. 

His yells and the racket he was making stopped 
suddenly. Sunnising that the fumes had over 
powered him, I set the lamp where the light would 
shine into the storeroom, bound a handkerchief 
over my mouth and opening the kitchen door, 
entered cautiously. Aabwook lay on the floor, 
kicking spasmodically. 


| appeared to give himself up to the enjoyment of 
the fragrance of the fruit. Occasionally he bent 
his head to gaze curiously between the slats of 


and wondered if they tasted as good as they 
smelled. 

Sometimes he glanced up as if he were expect- 
ing some one, but he did not seem impatient. 
Perhaps he was used to waiting. 

Suddenly a gruff voice brought him trembling 
to his feet: 

“Gan ye drive, sonny?” 

“I—I mought,” stammered the boy, a fright- 
ened look creeping into his eyes. “I worked a 
heap with mules on the poor-farm.” 

“There, there, I didn't mean to scare ye. But 
iI want some one to drive my team over to the 
| grove for another load. Smith’ll take the other 
, team and point out what ye’ll do. I’ve got to 
stay here and mark truck.” 

“I were a-waitin’ fer paw, and I ‘low I cayn’t 
' go right now. If it weren’t fer that, I’d accom- 
modate ye, sure.” 

He spoke deprecatingly., and bent his shoulders 
as if he expected a blow. The man looked at 
| him curiously. The shrinking form and furtive 
‘glances reminded him of some dumb animal 
cowed by long abuse. 

“Don’t be ’feared, younker, I’m not hurtin’ 
| babies,” he said, in more kindly tones. “But I 
‘low your paw must be pizen mean, and—”’ 

“My paw never hurted me!’’ interrupted the 
boy, fiercely. ‘‘’T were the poorhouse men that 
pestered and beat me. My paw wrote fer me 
i his own self, he did, and I come clean from 





| 
| 
| 


| Car’lina on the cars. We're goin’ to be pardners, ' 


heand I. He wrote so. My paw’s bigger than 
you, and he'll fight all you ’uns that talk to him 
bad. He and I are goin’ to make an orange 


grove, and he wrote me the money to come on | stripped of their fruit. Even nurserymen declared , 


the boxes. Clearly he had never eaten pineapples, | sight 


the boxes. 
“Ye’ll be sure and tell paw I were a-waitin’?”” 
shouted the boy before he disappeared from 
ight. 


“Sure!” 

An hour and a half afterward the teams drove 
up, and the boy asked eagerly: 

“Did paw come?” 

“Taint seen him,” answered the man. “But 
perhaps he’ll come to meet the next train. 
Likely he ‘lowed ye wouldn’t be round before 
then.” 

But the next train puffed in and out, and the 
crowd once more melted away from the depot 
and left the boy alone. Soon after the man who 
had given him the quarter came up. 

“Your paw must have mistaken the day,” he 
said, kindly. “That were the last train. Ye’d 
| better come home with me for the night, and 
to-morrow ye can come back and wait for him.” 

The boy followed his new friend, doubtfully. 
“I must surely be back early in the mornin’,” he 
observed. “Paw mought think I got lost.” 

“‘What’s your paw’s name? Perhaps I might 
have heard of him.” 

“John Croffers; and paw, he ‘lows it are a 
good name. His grandfather were a cap’n, he 
were.” 

The boy spoke proudly and looked at his new 
friend with flushed cheeks; but the man turned 
| his face away with a low whistle of dismay. 
John Croffers had been led away from the town 





it again. He had long been known as idle and 
| Shiftless, and for some time suspected of being 
even worse. 

| Cattle had mysteriously disappeared, and no 
amount of search would reveal their whereabouts. 


| Grove-owners occasionally found orange-trees 


only the week before, and warned never to enter | 
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ordered, the land would revert to the government 
and be open to the public. 

Yesterday Mr. Windom would not have cared. 
The man, he thought, deserved nothing; but 
now it seemed to him that the pitiful little figure 
on the seat by his side ought to have some 

interest in his father’s homestead. And per- 

haps they had been a little hard on Croffers. 

There was no proof. 

“Do you know my paw?” asked the boy, 
who was beginning to feel his companion’s 
silence rather prolonged. 

““I—well—yes, 1 do revollect him, now ye 
mention his name. Ye see he had particular 
duty over in Marion County last week. Lookin’ 
after some cattle business, I b’lieve. I reckon 
he ‘lowed we ’uns would take care of ye till he 
got back.” 

The boy’s face lengthened visibly. “When 
mought he get back, and what am I to do?” 
he asked. 

“‘W-ell, I reckon he’s lots to look after, and 
mebbe it’ll be a month—mebbe several—before 
he gets ’round. I can give ye plenty of work 
drivin’ mules until he comes.’ 

“But he and I were to be pardners and 
make an orange grove. I ‘low I must look 
after the place while he’s gone.’’ 

“Ye’'ll be scared ’way out there alone, ye’re 
such a little fellow. Better stay with me.” 

The boy drew himself up slightly. 

“The poorhouse folks lowed Bob Croffers 
never gut scared,” he said, slowly. “I were 
made to stay alone in the cotton-field nights 
and watch the crop.” 

“If ye can do it, ye’ll save your daddy’s 
ranch, mebbe.”” Then, in answer to the boy’s 
questioning look, Mr. Windom told him about 
the homestead laws and the residence and 
improvement necessary to perfect the title 
“Likely your paw’ll be back after it blows 
over—after he’s done his business, I mean,” he 
concluded. 

“I low I must go to-morrow, sure,” was 
Bob’s only answer. 

Accordingly, the next morning after break 
fast Mr. Windom sent one of his boys to guide 
the Croffers boy to his father’s deserted home 
stead. A drove of half-wild razor-backed hogs 
were found disposing of the few vegetables left 
in the garden-patch, while several cows were 
making free with the tender twigs of the 
orange-trees. 

After driving these beyond the broken fence, 
the boys made an examination of the place. 
An ordinary observer would have been dis- 
mayed ; but to Bob, fresh from the hardships 
and blows of the poorhouse, it was full of 
delightful promise. The stunted orange-trees 
assumed beautiful proportions; the bananas 
were examined wonderingly ; even the broken 
fence and poor cabin felt the touch of his 

caressing, loving fingers. They were all his! 
He was one of the “pardners!’” Even the glory 
of his captain grandfather began to fade in the 
superior glory to be. 

Young Windom returned home, and Bob was 
left to himself. Although three miles from the 
nearest neighbor, no thought of fear entered his 
head. Ile was too full of his new possessions. 
A few sweet potatoes and other provisions found 
in the cabin would last for several days, and 
when they were gone, he had five dollars in 
money to fall back upon. His father had sent 
it for him to buy clothes witlh, but such expendi- 
ture seemed wasteful, and he had hidden the 
money away on his person instead. 

It was not long before the Croffers homestead 
began to be regarded curiously ‘by such as 
chanced to pass that way. The broken fences, 
which had become almost a part of the land- 
scape, had given place to better ones all around 
the clearing. Weeds, brush, rubbish and the 
straggling branches of the orange-trees had dis- 
appeared. The bananas were trimmed into 
shape. The cabin door swung gravely on two 
hinges instead of banging tipsily to one side. 
The brush along the roadside was cut away and 
a sidewalk attempted. 

The neighbors kept a sort of wondering ovel- 
sight of the place, and when it became known 
that Mr. Windom had plowed a couple of acres 
for the boy, and was to take his pay in work, 
they looked questioningly at each other. Had 
they made a mistake? Surely the father of such 
| a boy could not be wholly bad. 

Meantime one neighbor gave Bob some seeds, 
another showed him how to ridge up his sweet 
potatoes to the best advantage, another taught 
him how to put a bud into an orange-tree. Later, 
when his peas and beans began to approach 
maturity, they frequently stopped and took his 
truck into town and sold it with theirs. 

The winter had passed and early summer was 





paper, and the post-office man gave it to me. ' that choice stock disappeared from their grounds. i approaching, and still there were no signs of the 


I seized him by one; He’s bigger than you, and more favored.” The} 


No proof could be found against Croffers save 


ankle, hauled him forth, and throwing our outer | sallow cheeks were flushed now, and the eyes that he was idle and dissolute. He had entered a 


door wide open, landed him in a snow-bank 
outside. 


flashed angrily. 


“Sho, sho!” expostulated the man. “I ‘low I 


good homestead claim three years before, but had 
done little to improve it. A rough cabin in the 


The noise I made brought Mrs. Gambell hur- | don’t know your paw’s name, and I reckon he’s centre of a clearing of several acres, a few strag- 


tying forth, and after her came all our pupils. 
Some moments elapsed before Aabwook fully 
regained consciousness; and meantime, with 
Kannakut’s assistance, I pinioned him securely 
with the clothesline. While we were thus 
occupied an alarm had gone forth. As many as 
a hundred natives came to the schoolhouse. 
Aabwook lay in the snow, still blinking some- 
what hazily; four meat-cans had dropped from 


_ a mighty fine man. But if ye’ll take my team 
over I’ make it all right with him when he 
comes. Likely he’ll not be ’round before next 
train now, and ye’ll be back long before that. 


‘gling orange-trees and a dozen or so ragged 
bananas represented the whole of his three years’ 
work, 

! But the country had filled up rapidly during 


elder Croffers. Mr. Windom told Bob that his 
business must have been more difficult than he 
had expected. ‘Likely he would be back before 
long.” Bob never heard the full story from any 
one. 

He had been at work for Mr. Windom several 
| weeks, grubbing palmetto, and was to take his 
pay in young orange-trees. He bad to leave 
hoine very early and did not return until after 








Besides, ye can show him this when ye see the last few years, and the homestead was: dark. Mrs. Windom usually forced on him a 


| him.” and he tossed up a silver quarter and 
| caught it as it descended. 

| Quite reassured, the boy clambered into the 
; wagon and began skilfully to back the mules 


already becoming valuable. There were many 
who would be only too glad to “jump” it. Crof- 
fers’s title could not be perfected for two years 
yet, and should he remain away, as he had been 


small basket of provisions or filled his pockets 
| with oranges. 
| One evening, 


as he approached home, he fancied 
he saw some one leaning against the fence. 


It 
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was too dark to see clearly, and for a moment he 
stopped irresolutely. Visions of thieves and 


robbers rose before him; but the thought of 
home made him pull himself together and walk , 


quietly forward. 


The figure did not seem to notice him. Ashe 


was about to pass by, a broken sentence caught | 


his attention: ‘“Ye’re diff’runt now, and dressed 
up, but ye’re mine, mine! Only F dasn’t come to 
ye. I never done anything to be chased off like 
a bear and never be let meet Bobby. Poor little 
Bobby! I expect he’s done lost before now, and 
I can’t see him any more.” 

The boy’s heart seemed to stop for a moment, 
and as a half sob caught his ear, he sprang for- 
ward with a passionate cry: 

“Paw! O paw! Ye have come!” 


For some minutes they clung to each other in | 


silence. Then Bob disengaged himself from his 
father’s arms, and stood back to survey the 
massive figure. 

“Ye are big, paw ; just—surely—big. And now 


we'll be pardners, and make the orange grove. | 


I’ve worked for the trees of Mr. Windom.” 
“Mr. Windom?” repeated the man in a dazed 





| 


boys. Whether it can be truly said in praise of 
me is a question apropos of yesterday. 

At four and a half o’clock of yesterday after- 
noon I came proudly down the steps of the town 
hall with my first quarter’s salary in my hands, 
my first emolument as teacher in a public school. 
It was going to help father pay his assessment ; 
to help lift that too-heavy burden, which had 
been assumed when the new buildings were 
added to the mills, and the new machinery. 
These debts might have been paid, but just then 


strikes became frequent all over the country, and | 


our men followed the fashion. Nearly a year our 
strike had lasted. 

Father’s head was getting white at forty-five. 
The costly machinery was going to ruin, and all 
about the town, singly, in pairs or in groups, the 
starved strikers sat or sauntered, carrying their 
pertinacity under their rags. 

As I was saying, I came down the steps to the 
sidewalk. Uncle Richard was hitching his horse 
in front of the town hall. I held up my envelope 
boastfully and said: “One hundred and fifty 
dollars more in that!’’ and then put it down into 
my pocket. Uncle Richard looked astounded. 
He pulled the tie-line through the loop with an 
impatient twitch, and stepped up beside me just 
as I was going to mount my bicycle. 

“Don’t flourish your money in the faces of 
these men!” he said. ‘They are -desperatety in 
need of it.’” 

I turned to the group of malcontents that was 
passing, and one man especially returned my 
glance with an expression which seemed to mean 
@ perfect rage of desire for my money. 

“You can’t go round with that in your pocket, 
Polly Chippenham,” said Uncle Richard. “Here, 
give it to me.” 

“No, indeed,’’ I responded. “You might be 
robbed, but they can’t catch me.’’ -And saying 
this I pushed off. 

I stopped at the post-office, and stood as a 


bulletin there for fifteen minutes, telling people | 


how mother was and what was the matter with 
Johnny, but unable to say what father thought 
of those mysterious all-night sessions: of the 
strikers. 


“T declare,” said Miss Susan Brown, “I believe , 
We don’t | 


there’s something desprit going on. 
know what minute they won’t decide to just 
march in and take what they need.” 

“Oh, that’s a very nervous view! Strikers are 


not criminals—they are only people who want! 


better pay,” I said, with a laugh and a high 
sense of my own freedom from nerves. 

And then I went on again, ringing my bell and 
carefully winding my way between the swarms 
of wasted little ones of the mill people, who were 
at their feeble play in the street. I tossed all my 
pennies to them and vanished like unfair fortune, 


hurrying on with the large gift for the one I | 


loved best. 

Father had gone over to Uncle Richard’s farm, 
to. try to see if he could sleep. It was peaceful 
there, at the foot of the mountain, four miles 
from the village and two and a half miles from 
the whole huntan race. 

A good bicycle-path had been worn by my 
goings back and forth. I can ride my twelve 
miles an hour, so there are but a few minutes 
between the mills and the farm—how few, I did 
not guess on that particular day. 


I sailed off buoyantly, with the exhilaration of ; 


fine October weather and the bicycle ecstasy. 
Flocks of gay, fly-away leaves danced along the 
path with me. 

“Here is happiness,” F said. “I think it 
pervades the open air, waiting at all times. 
‘Here a great personal deed has rvom.*’’ 

This is the way I felt until I reached the 


T is a legend of my race that a Chippenham | 
girl is as plucky as a boy. That isn’t too 
much to say when you think of some people’s 
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tone. “Does Windom know I were comin’ 
back ?”” 

“He ‘lowed you were a-comin’ before long, 
and he helped me get in the crop, he did.” 

“**Lowed I were a-comin’ before long!” again | 
repeated the man. ‘But who’s jumped the | 
place, Bobby, and done all this ’ere fixin’? I 
| aint feeling hard on him, lad, ’cause he’s taken 
care of ye. Only I just would like to know 
who’s to live on the homestead. It were mine— 
the only bit of ground I ever really owned.’’ 

Bob looked at him wonderingly. 

“Why, paw, nobody’s been here but me. We 
are pardners, ye know, and Mr. Windom ‘lowed 
I’d better look after the place and fix it up 
against ye come back. But let’s be gettin’ sup- 
per. Mrs. Windom give me a basket plumb 
full of pies and fixin’s.”” 

Slowly the two walked toward the house; but 
after Bob entered. the man lingered for a 
| moment, gazing at the stars. 

“T’ll be good ter the boy arter this, I sw’ar!” 
he exclaimed ; and he, too, entered—to be driven 
out no more. To be “pardners” with Bob made 
him a good citizen. 





HT OF POLLY 


By Mary Catherine Lee 


erossing of my road with the main road 

from the mills to Bingham. Any peri 

wishing to meet me after I left the . 

would naturally have taken this ¢ 
route, The clay bank, through which this 
portion of my way was cut, prevented my 
seeing the Bingham road until I came fully 
upon the crossing. I looked casually to 
tight and left then. To left! Ah, to left- 
ward there was somebody coming to meet 
me—a man, on a low-geared wheel! 

The sight of him made 
my blood run cold and 
slow. I remembered his 
eager, hungry face and 
Unele Richard’s warning. 

He was so near that 
I could not turn back 
toward the village with- 
out giving him an adyan- 
tage. So straight onward 
I pushed, and my pedal- 
ling was like the frantic 
paddling of a drowning 
insect. And closely he 
followed, with a low 
laugh which made my 
skin creep. All the out- 
lying houses of the village 
had been passed. The 
next was Uncle Richard's, 















two miles away. There was no hope but in 
speed, and this, I declare, I made use of, 
sweeping on at the rate of twenty feet to each 
revolution of the pedal. 
| I went like a whiff past the pond, helped on 
by the stimulating thought that if he caught me 
there, the waters would hide me and my wheel, 
and nobody would ever know. I dashed through 
the twilight of the woods, with the consciousness 
that here was the very spot a robber would choose. 
T spurted through the slippery hollow, and jounced 
over stones and gullies with miraculous escapes. 

And all the time he was there, somewhere 
behind, while before, the abrupt rise of Half-Mile 
Tlill defied me, and seemed to come on with a run. 
T had never tried to ride up over the brow of it. 
No girls did. But on this occasion I mustered 
all the valor of the Chippenham spinsterhood, 
and approached it as if it had fortifications and I 
was going to take them. I went at it with a 
kind of cavalry dash which would have swept 
a small fort off the earth. This carried me to 
| where the tug of war began. 

Behind there was gasping and panting, which 
sounded close—closer—closer. Of course when 
ascending a hill the lower-geared wheel has its 
advantage, and his almost lapped my own. I 
felt that I should have to give up the money, and 
put my hand to my pocket. But not yet—not 
yet! I thought of father and what a boy would 
probably do, and gasped for breath and strained 
forward and spurned my pedal down. 
| The other thrust my foot back as it came 
round. With a great burst of will I rose in the 
saddle and trampled it. More desperately the 
next—with tighter chest, once more—once more. 


heart leaping and sinking, hurrying and dying, I 
| did tread them down! 

Twice the man seemed to give up the struggle, 
and then to buckle to again with fresh and 








It was like treading down rocks, and yet, with | 
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obstinate will. He was so near, at length, that 
I could turn my eye upon his ghastly, projected 


face and his remnant of hat. Save for his painful ' 


breathing, there was only the evening peace and 


the grim silence of doggedness. The universe | 


dwindled toa few feet of earth. My mind was 
vacant, except for two or three common instincts 


which kept me saying, “Once more—once more!” | 


Just when I had changed to “Oh, impossible !”” 
and had drawn the money out of-my pocket ; just 
when he might have seized me; by a last effort 
I came up on to the level, clutching my handle-bars 
for support, but sweeping on again with high 
gearing once more in my favor. 

Yonder, in the woody valley, the white farm- 
house glowed cheerily in face of the low sun. 
The sight of it revived me. And it was evident 
that my enemy had not endured the hill so well 
as I had done. He seemed to drop back. I 
began to take breath and to taste hope, when— 
bang ! a loud report behind me. 

The shock of the noise made me bounce in the 
saddle. It said as plainly as words to my frenzied 
understanding that now was the moment. Now 
I must drop it! The next shot might be fatal. 
Ah, to die just in sight, almost within reach of 
the goal! I put out my hand to toss the coveted 
parcel down, then clinched it miserly and took a 
forlorn risk. 

Down the long, steep north slope I plunged. 
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Hitherto it had forced me to a tre- 
mendous backing of pedals and to heavy 
braking, but this time I let the furies 
take me. I put my feet on the 
and coasted like oblin. Bullets 
seemed raining aii around me. I 
passed somebody who shrieked, and 
could hardly conceive whether I was 








rests 
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| whirling straight ahead or spinning round and 


round, things swept by with such a swirl. 

In this fashion I got down the hill, and by 
gradually diminishing momentum came helplessly 
wabbling up to Uncle Richard’s gate. The 
bicycle tottered, tipped, and I fell into the arms 
of father, who was watching for me by the 
roadside. There I shook and sobbed as no 
Chippenham girl ever did before, I'll warrant. 
The family tradition was broken. 

“Why, Polly, Polly, what does all this mean ?”” 
asked father. 

I saw his distress, and had just sense enough 
left to try to spare him. I undertook to stand 
up bravely and smile, but the smile turned into 
an agonizing laugh. It could not be hushed. 
Aunt Anna came out at the shocking sound of it, 
and they got me in and brought me, after a while, 
to a condition which admitted of more questions. 


Questions and answers were cut short, how- | 


ever, by the appearance of the black damsel 
Drusilla at the outside door, her eyes as big as 
door-knobs. 

“Oh, ny king!” she panted. “Was that thar 
Miss Polly whizzed by? It fair make my ha’r 
stan’ up! I reckon she was skeered o’ that man 
layin’ up thar in the road. He look like he was 
daid. I don’ dar’ go after the cows, myse’f.’’ 

I sat up. 

Drusilla continued: “You kin see him if you 
looks, Mis’ Chippen’um, a-layin’ thar on the side 
o’ the hill, with a bicycle atop of him.” 

Aunt Anna hurried to the door, muttering 
confused exclamations. 

“And this is what upset Polly!” said father. 
“It is very strange to find that one of my girls is 
turning out to be timid.’” 

I was struck dumb by this mortifying view, 
and before I could speak Aunt Anna called 
father’s attention. 


“Richard’s coming!” she shouted. “ He’s 
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| bringing the man here. Well, it is kind of 
shocking.” 

Father stepped out. I braced myself for the 
next scene, meaning to wait and tell the whole 
story dramatically in presence of the highway- 
man, if it should be he, and alive. 

The rattle of the wagon was approaching. 
Drusilla was peeping in at a crack of the kitchen 
door. Over all hung the silence of suspense. 

“Whoa!” broke in the voice of Uncle Richard. 
“Anna, get some soup heated as quick as you 
can, will you?” 

T leaned and looked out. Uncle Richard was 
helping that assassin right into his house! He 
placed him in his own armchair! How pale and 
pitiable he looked! And father was saying sur- 
prising things, and waiting upon him as if he 
were his own brother! He called him John. 

The man’s eyes roved about the room until 
they fell upon me. He smiled feebly, and I 
thought I saw something accustomed in his face. 
I said at length to myself, ‘He looks like John 
Munson.” 

But if this could possibly be, long deprivation 
had so changed him that he was hardly to be 
recognized at a casual glance. John Munson, 
father’s right-hand man, hitherto the most 
trustworthy one at the mills! I decided to say 
nothing, but just to let him proceed. 

“T’ve news for you, sir,” he said to father with 
his first capable breath. 

It was surprising to see the restraint with 
which father covered his eagerness and calmly 
said, “Well?” 

“T've come to tell you that we want to go to 
work,” said the man, as wistful and eager as 
father himself. 

“Very well,” said father. 
be consid ee) 

So quietly the momentous words passed, and 
then father added: “Now, John, better not talk 
any more till you’ve had the soup.”” 

ile went impatiently to the kitchen himself 
for it. Unele Richard had 
gone to attend to his horse, 
and I was alone with the 
bandit. We looked at each 
other curiously. 

“If you’ve no objections, 
we'll try that race aguin, 
miss,” said he. “It wa'‘n't 
quite fair. I wasn’t up to 
concert pitch, and then my 
tire exploding —” 

“Your tire —” 

“Didn't you hear it? You 
must have heard it, miss!’" 

“O-h, it was your tire! 
But what did you chase me 
like that for?” 

“Chase you, miss? Why, 
excuse me, you gave me a 
look, and started off like a 
shot. I thought you wanted 
to race!” 

“Was that all?” 

“Certainly, miss! 
did you suppose ?”” 

Father came in presently 
with soup for two. The 
larger bow! he gave to John, and the smaller one 
tome. He said I also needed a little building up. 
[ was a very reduced specimen of a Chippenham 
girl. But when father heard the whole story, he 
said, with great partiality, that I was a match 
for any of them. 

And John, who doesn’t know the truth, has 
spread the report that there is not a girl—no, nor 
a@ boy—in the State of Pennsylvania who can 
beat Polly Chippenham on the bicycle. 

I wear my laurels meekly. 











“Your wish shall 







What 





A Cunning Wildcat. 


N many parts of Tennessee, hunting wildcats 
| ig as popular a sport as the fox-chase. The 
wildcat is as tricky as the fox: He has a 
still more dogged way of sticking to the thickest 
cover and the most rugged ground, and when 
once overtaken, he will generally fight till he dies. 
Some years ago I witnessed a wildcat perform 
jan act of cunning quite as remarkable as any I 
have heard attributed to the fox. With six other 
young men I was camped near the head waters 
of Buffalo Creek, not far from the Alabama line, 
| when we determined to try a wildcat-chase, and 
for that purpose went to a thickly wooded strip 
of country lying between the Buffalo and one of 
its tributary streams. In the dense woods there 
are occasional small openings connected by a few 
old roads which we could traverse on horseback. 
Only at the lower end of this strip of woods were 
there any caves or holes to which the wildcats 
would be likely to retreat. 

Our chase began on a cloudy, drizzling morning 
—a capital time for the hunt, for in such weather 
the game is easily started and the trail is strong. 
Three of our party, including myself, took posi- 
tions near the junction of the two streams, in the 
edge of a small space that was clear of under- 
growth, but set with taller trees. The other four, 
taking the dogs, went some two miles up the river 
to start the game, which would probably pass 
| near our position, either to take refuge in a neigh- 
boring bluff on the river-bank, or as was more 
likely, to dodge the hounds by winding among 
the rocks, and then doubling on their tral. 

We had waited fully two hours when we heard 
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the distant ery of a hound, and soon afterward a! his short ears thrown back and his great yellow | 
full chorus of the dogs. They were coming eyes glaring fiercely. " 
toward our place of concealment, although as yet, Pretty soon the dogs came up in full ery on the 
far off, and to judge from their cry, the trail was ‘trail. Three old hounds led the pack, and these 
growing hotter every moment. After a run of | were a little puzzled when they came to where | 
some twenty minutes the steady baying was ' the cat had turned aside. The other hounds, 
succeeded by a din of short, sharp yelps, and then most of them being young, scattered over the 
we knew the pack had sighted the game. We open place, all the while baying lustily, but 
kept perfectly quiet among the bushes, our guns | without striking the trail at all. The leaders, 
ready for action, and when the hounds were | having made several starts in different directions, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, we heard al finally struck the trail, and were forthwith joined ' 
rustling among the bushes between us and the'by the others. Up the trunk they went, with 
dogs, a succession of light, springing leaps, and , sonorous bay, one right after the other. 
then an enormous wildcat bounded into the! Under the end of the log on the broken limb | 
clearing. { still crouched the wildcat, motionless as stone, | 
We should have fired but that our curiosity | except as he bent his fierce yellow eyes around 
was roused by the eccentric movements of the | him, and moved his short tail slowly from side to | 
creature. For an instant he looked back in the| side. Only the thickness of the log was between 
direction of the hounds, then making several/ him and the foremost hound, still he did not 


active springs to the left he returned to his trail | 


and made as many springs to the right. Then 
turning, he jumped upon the trunk of a leaning 
chestnut-tree which, having been blown down, 
had been broken off at some forty feet from the 
root. The break was seven or eight feet from 
the ground, and the leaning trunk was pointing 
in the direction from which the hounds were 
coming. 


move, but only crouched closer to the limb. His | 
pursuers paused but for a moment on the log, 
and then leaped to the ground in quick succession. 
After a little confusion in searching for the trail, 
they started off at full speed on the back track, 
| and were soon some distance from the place. 

The cat did not move from his place until the 

hounds were well out of sight. Then, raising his 


head, he cautiously looked round, and finding no | 


The cat ran quickly to the upper end, but | enemies in sight, he sprang lightly to the ground, 
instead of leaping off as we expected, he scrambled | and started to make off another way. I wished 


underneath the trunk, and crawled out upon a 
broken limb that projected two or three feet from 
the lower side. 


Here he sat, close crouched, with 







N responding to the very honorable request | Professor Peirce’s action, and the precedent, him in this manner. 
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of night; the fowls betake themselves to their 
resting - places; the warbling of the grove is 
hushed in profound silence; in other words, 
universal Nature seems to relax her energies, 
as if the pulse which stimulated her mighty 
movements had all at once stood still.’’ 


The Task of the Student. 


Of course everybody knows that a total eclipse 
of the sun happens when the moon passes exactly 
between us and the sun, and so blots it out. In 
order that exactly the kind of work which has to 
be done and the conditions under which it can be 
accomplished may be grasped, I will endeavor to 
give an idea of what we go out to see. The 
reason we do not always see certain bright objects 
round the sun, and all the stars, in the daytime, 
is because that part of the sun that we ordinarily 


phere that each part of it is more luminous in 
consequence of this light than the thing which 
it hides. But when the moon comes exactly 
between us and the sun, all this light is shut off 
from our upper air, and then we can see both 
these finer solar appendages and the stars. 

The first phase of the eclipse is when the moon 
begins to appear on the disk of the sun; and this 
stage lasts for about a couple of hours, after 
which we have the light of the sun cut off entirely. 
Totality, that is, the period during which the sun 





see throws such a flood of light into our atmos- | 


| to reward the animal’s sagacity by allowing it to 
escape unhurt, but a shot from one of the party | is totally invisible, lasts only for something like 
| stopped its course. Tuomas G. KitrRELL. two minutes generally, so that in the two minutes 
| everything which is revealed by this shielding of 

our upper air from the light of the underlying 
| photosphere of the sun has got to be seen. The 
| moment this stage is reached we get a halo, the 
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so-called corona, round the sun, with its promi- 
nences and with the underlying parts including 
|& lower envelope, called the chromosphere on 
account of its brilliant coloring. 

Now what has the student got to do in these 
precious moments? He has, first of all, to study 
the chemistry of everything which is revealed to 

He has not only to study 


that I should contribute an article on the | thus established in 1870 has been accepted ever | it generally, but if possible, locally, to find out 


approaching total solar eclipse to the pages of 
The Youth’s Companion, I crave permission 
to begin my story by a reference to what occurred 
thirty years ago. American readers 
will, I am sure, bear with me in 
desiring to seize such an appropriate 
occasion of stating my indebtedness 
toa great American, the late Prof. 
Benjamin Peirce. 

It is quite possible that I owe the 
opportunities I have had of observ- 
ing more eclipses than any other 
man to the action taken by him in 
connection with the eclipse of 1870. 
In that year a joint committee of the 
Royal and the Royal Astronomical 
Societies had been formed to 
organize a British eclipse expedi- 
tion, and as often happens in the 
case of such joint committees, some 
one blundered. Letters were sent 
to the wrong officials; the wrong 
people were asked to receive deputa- 
tions; naturally no replies were 
received from the authorities, and 
so in October it was understood that 
the government would grant no aid, 
and that there would be no expedi- 
tion sent out from England. 

In that month Professor Peirce 
arrived in England and learned the 
position of affairs. On the twenty- 
seventh I received the following 
letter from him: 

Fenton’s Hotel, October 26, 1870. 
J. N. LOCKYER, Esq.: 

My Dear Sir.—1 have been direc- 
ted by the government of the United 
States to have the best possible 
observations made of the total eclipse 
of next December. If I could ald 
the cause of astronomy by assisting 
the observers of England in their investigations of 
this phenomenon, I should be greatly pleased. I 
take the liberty, therefore, to invite your attend- 
ance, and also that of other eminent physicists 
of England, with either of the parties of my 
expedition, one of which will go to Spain and the 
other to Sicily. Yours very respectfully and faith- 


fully, BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 
On receipt of this letter I went at once to 
call upon Professor Peirce. The upshot of our 
talk was that I asked for and obtained leave from 
the war office, where I was then codifying the 
amny regulations, to proceed to Sicily to observe 
the eclipse, and my instruments were shipped, 
under the American flag, Doctor Peters looking 
after them for me. But this was not all. The 
American ambassador and Professor Peirce 
shortly afterward went to call upon Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was then prime minister. What 
passed of course I cannot say, but I know 
that I was summoned shortly afterward by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Lowe, who had 
evidently received a communication from Mr. 
Gladstone, to state to him what the needs of 
seience were. I explained that I had no authority 
to make definite proposals, but that I could state 
generally what was wanted, namely, three ships 
of war and a sum of two thousand pounds. This 


was at once agreed to as a minimum, with the | 


remark by Mr. Lowe that such work was 
eminently worthy of national aid, and that the 
government would do all that was requisite to 
further the objects sought. 

This decision we unquestionably owed to 
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what particular substances exist in particular 


The eclipse expeditions of 1871, 1882, 1886, | parts of the solar atmosphere. It is important, | 
| 1896 and 1898, in which I have since taken part, further, to determine the shape of this bright | 
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equally clear for us in 1900. 


Awfulness of an Eclipse. 


The interest taken in the phenomenon of a 
| total eclipse has a twofold origin. It is one of 
the most sublime sights it is given to man to 
witness, and what is revealed to us at such times 
furnishes the key to the hidden secrets of the | 





Many years ago Professor Grant wrote as 
| follows, and the experience of seven eclipses tells 
| me it is difticult to improve his description: 

“On no other occasion does the display of 
stupendous power in the economy of the physical | 





THE PATH OF THE TOTAL ECLIPSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


and therefore from 
year to year, and to 
learn also, if one can, 
something about its 
physied, as distinct 
from its chemical, 
constitution. 

It is along these 
lines that the work 
since 1868 has been 


not necessary to indi- 


" might not have left our shores if the question had | cate the intense interest the solution of such , 
‘been settled against us in 1870. The way is problems must possess, not only for the student, can be harvested is not the only gain; the facts 


but for all who care about what surrounds them, 
whether in the heavens or on the earth. 

The nautical almanac tells us that the next 
eclipse happens on May 27th and 28th. Many 
may ask why the time given for an occurrence 


which lasts only a few seconds is thus stated. ; Pp 
As the moon | each observer had to be a master of the subject 


The reason for this is simple. 
passes before the sun, her shadow is cast on the 


earth. Owing to the rotation of the earth round | 
structure of every star that shines in the heavens. | her axis during this period of totality this shadow | with the least possible delay, to make only the 


travels over a long line on the earth’s surface. 


Path of the Moon’s Shadow. 
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some regions are more favorable than others in 
the matter of eclipses, For instance, the British 
Isles, as compared with the United States, are 
left out in fhe cold. The last total eclipse of the 
sun in England occurred as long ago as the 11th 
of May, 0. S. (May 22d, N.S.), 1724, while we 
have to wait until June 29th of the year 1997 
before we are favored with another. Londoners 
have seen only one total solar eclipse since the 
twelfth century, that which occurred on April 
22, 1715, and it will not be till the twenty-fifth 
century that the next one becomes due. 

In the case of the United States, there is quite 
@ different story to tell. The American has no 
necessity to leave his country to observe these 
phenomena. Since the eclipse track swept across 
the United States on August 7, 1869, no less than 
three others, in 1878, 1880 and 1889, have been 
observable. Equally fortunate will the United 
States be in the future, for the eclipses of 1900, 
1905, 1918 and 1959 will all be visible there. 

The approaching eclipse will afford Americans 
an excellent opportunity for making observations, 
for the central line passes in a northeasterly 
direction, commencing near New Orleans and 
passing through the states of Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina and North Carolina, leaving the 
coast in Virginia at Cape Henry. 


Where the Eclipse Can Best be Seen. 


A perusal of the Weather Bureau Report, so 
carefully prepared by Prof. H. Bigelow, on the 
probable state of the sky, shows that the meteor- 
ological conditions are likely to be excellent at 
many stations, but that the conditions in the 
interior of Georgia are probably better than those 
in North Carolina, South Carolina or Louisiana. 
It would thus be apparently safer to observe in 
central Georgia or Alabama, upon the southern 
end of the Appalachian Mountains, where the 
eclipse track crosses the elevated areas, than 
nearer the coast-line in either direction. 

A word of warning, however, may be useful. 
The reduction of temperature during an eclipse 
is so considerable that in the early mornings, if 
the air be moist, clouds are apt to form; so on 
this ground alone eastern stations with higher 
sun should be preferred, even if the totality 
were shorter. But it is really longer; 
so that on both these accounts the eastern 
stations should be preferred by all who 
can take their choice. 

At the eclipse of the sun in the West 
Indies in 1886, previous to the time of the 
eclipse we had an absolutely cloudless 
sky. As the time of second contact grew 
nearer, @ small cloud began to make its 
appearance under the sun, and this grew 
and grew as the eclipse advanced. At the 
time of totality the moon eclipsed the sun 
and the cloud eclipsed both, so that I saw 
nothing of the eclipse itself. 

After the sun began to appear again, 
the cloud gradually became reduced in 
size, and when the whole phenomenon of 
the eclipse was over, we again had an 
absolutely cloudless sky. I trust that 
such an occurrence will not take place at 
the next eclipse. 

So rapid have been the strides made in 
eclipse work during the last few years, 


halo of light, which | and so important the questions raised, that there 
we know changes | is little doubt that both American and European 
from eclipse to eclipse | students of astronomical playsics will employ 


their whole force along the track. 


What Photography Accomplishes. 


Since the introduction of the rapid dry plate 
the whole system of attacking eclipse problems 
has been completely revolutionized. Eye obser- 
vations have been entirely superseded by the new 
methods. Indeed, it is a waste of time to attempt 
to make them, and the amount of work that can 


so fruitful, and it is i now be accomplished in the limited time for 


observation is quite astonishing. 
But after all, the greater number of facts that 


so recorded can be absolutely trusted. No great 
harm arises in science from a false theory,—& 
false theory is better than none,—but a bad obser- 
vation may retard, and has retarded, the progress 
of science for years. 

Previous to the introduction of photography 


under investigation. A very carefully prepared 
programme had to be first made to enable him, 


most crucial observations for the advancement 0° 
solution of the special problem attacked. Both 
spectroscopic and micrometric measurements had 
to be swiftly made by eye; and under the unusual 


A map of its path shows that at a certain point | and exciting conditions of an eclipse, one an 


of the impotence of all human efforts to control | States in Texas, stretches across the country to | 


universe exercise so subduing an influence over | in the Pacific Ocean the sun rises totally eclipsed. | quite understand that the task was no easy one 
the mind, or produce so humiliating a conviction |The shadow crosses Mexico, enters the United | to accomplish. 


Further, the amount of work that could be 


| the immutable laws of Nature and arrest the | Norfolk, crosses the Atlantic and ends in northern | attempted by one observer was consequently very 
course of events, as when the glorious orb of | Africa. For each of the places along this narrow , limited, so that wnless there were a great number 
day, while riding in the heavens with unclouded , streak the time of mid-totality is different. As | of observers,—and these must be skilled observ- 
splendor, begins to melt away from an unseen | astronomers begin a new day when the sun is | ers,—with separate instruments, progress was 
cause, and soon totally disappears, leaving the .on the meridian, that is, when he is highest in| necessarily slow. 
whole visible world wrapped in the sable gloom | the sky, there will be places which have the} If we wish to study the form of the sun's 
of nocturnal darkness. The scene is rendered | time of mid-totality before noon and some after | surroundings revealed to us during an eclipse, 
still more impressive by the circumstances! noon. At all the American stations the eclipse | we use a camera. If we wish to study their 
accompanying so remarkable an occurrence. | will be visible on May 27th, before noon, but: chemistry, we still use a camera, but we put & 











excites a feeling of horror in the spectator; a! Portugal, Spain and Algiers, observers will see | constituents. vaity of the 
livid hue is diffused over all terrestrial objects; the eclipsed sun after noon of May 2sth. In both lines of work the great rapidity 0 a 


7 A 

The heavens assume an unnatural aspect, which | on that part of the track which passes through | prism in front of it to break up the light into its 
| 

plants close up their leaves as on the approach __ If we deal with short intervals of time, we find sensitive film enables the observer to secu 
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great number of photographs in a comparatively 
short period of time; and during an eclipse, as 
we know, the time is always extremely limited. 

The observer therefore can concentrate all his 
energy in the one direction of simply obtaining 
records of the objects he wishes to study. Long 
after the excitement and anxiety of the eclipse 
are over, he can examine and accurately measure, 
at his leisure, the photographs he secured during 
these important moments— photographs, each of 
which, in itself, is a mine of information, espe- 
cially the photographs of spectra. 

The instrument which is of primary impor- 
tance in all eclipse work of to-day is undoubtedly 
the prismatic camera, that is, a camera with one 
or more prisms in front of it. This was first 
used during the eclipse of 1871. 
Optical principle on which it is based has been 
known from the time of Fraunhofer, yet the 
instrument did not come into general use in 
consequence of the difficulty of procuring prisms 
of large size. When this was overcome the 
importance of its use was first demonstrated by 


““ HE GOT READY TO FIGHT ME.” 





the magnificent work on stellar spectra which 
has been carried on of late years at Harvard by 
Professor Pickering. The results he obtained 
suggested that instruments of equal power should 
be employed during eclipses, and in 1898 prismatic 
cameras of nine inches’ and six inches’ aperture 
were thus used. 

The worst feature of a large instrument of the 
kind mentioned above, when used under eclipse 
conditions, is that it requires a large number of 
people to perform the various operations involved. 
Without the assistance of a large party from a 
man-of-war, the Indian work would have been 
impossible. I may add that when it was required, 
at the beginning and end of totality, to obtain 
ten snap shots in as short a time as possible, the 
operation occupied a staff of seven at each instru- 
ment only eleven seconds. 

Without such help as a large and properly 
trained staff can afford, the working of large 
instruments becomes almost impossible unless 
some automatic arrangement be devised. Pro- 
fessor Todd found this out some time ago, and 
for the eclipse of 1889 he took out a regular 
battery of instruments, worked on the pneumatic 
system. 

Failing assistance from a man-of-war at the 
next eclipse, I, for my part, shall employ a 
kind of kinematograph film-holder to attach to 
the camera end of the tube of a long—twenty- 
foot— prismatic camera, which I intend to employ. 
This will be available for both time and instan- 
taneous exposures at will, and the movements of 
the film and exposing shutter will be operated by 
simply turnmg a handle. 

If we wish only to obtain a record of the form 
and detailed appearance of the chromosphere and 
corona at each eclipse, any ordinary camera may 
be employed. But here again the bigger the 
better, and under eclipse conditions—by which T 
mean that large instruments with clockwork 
cannot be erected—some special device has to be 
introduced. That used by Professor Campbell 
in India seems to be the best. An object-glass 
of great focal length was supported on a high 


Although the | 
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image, the photographic plate, in a pit below, 
‘was made to travel with a motion and direction 


pier, and on one side of the object-glass, at the | exactly opposite to the apparent movement of the 
proper distance and position to receive the sun’s | sun on the other side of the object-glass. In this 
way perhaps the most beautiful pictures of an 
eclipsed sun that we possess were taken. 














(A 
T Grahamstown, South Africa, in 1878, I. 
had a large collection of living snakes 
which I kept in glass-fronted cages for 
the purpose of studying their habits, tempera- 
ments and intelligence. They were all caught 
by my own hands. Out in the country, on the 
veld and in the bush, I had watched them as 
much as possible in their native state, and now 


supplemented this study by keeping them after- 
ward under my eyes‘at home. This work I had 










carried on since September, 1875, so that 
I had acquired a pretty extensive knowledge 
of the snakes of southern A 

All the venomous kinds v 
collection, and of the harm 
over thirty different specie here was, how- 
ever, a much desired one still wanting to me,— 
one of the largest, most interesting, most grace- 
ful and beautifully colored of all the snakes 
the African woodland,—the famous tree-s 
Bucephalus capensis, the “ boomslange” 
or tree-snake of the Dutch settlers. Miles of 
bush I hunted through, but could never find a 
boomslange. 

One day I had strained my foot, and it 












re already in my 
s snakes I had 



















pained me so much that I declared at the 
breakfast-table that until it was better I did 
not propose to do any walking, but would give 
my foot a rest. Before we arose from the 


table, a Kaffir boy came to the door with a 
letter from Tidmarsh, the director of the 
Grahamstown Botanical Gardens, which said: 
“Come down here as quickly as you can. I 
ha large boomslange in the oak-trees over 
the avenue.’ 
Up I jumped from the table, seized my hat 
and stick, and away I ran on the strained foot. 
Now it didn’t pain me. How could I think of 
pain, while the much-desired boomslange was 
waiting for me? 






Gardens, but the distance didn’t matter; ina few 
minutes I was there. Panting, I rushed in at 
; the gate; voices rang out; a dozen men called 
me. They were gazing upward into the trees, 
evidently watching the snake. They stood in 
the middle of the avenue, each side of which was 
bordered by a line of leafy oaks so branching as 
almost to meet over the roadway. 

When I got to where the Kaffirs were gazing 
upward, they pointed out to me the snake aloft 
in the treetops. I looked sharply, but no snake 
could I see. ‘“He’s a big one,” said they. “He’s 
six feet long.’’ But size didn’t make him easy 
to be discerned among the leaves. Strain my 
eyes as I might, I couldn’t get a glimpse of him. 

One of the men threw up a stone, and then he 
moved, and as he moved I saw him. And as I 
saw him, I ran eagerly to a tree and began to 
climb. ‘Keep your eyes on him now, every man 
of you!” I shouted. “I can’t watch him and 
climb at the same time.”’ 
| To take one’s eyes from him for a moment 


harmonize with the greenish leaves and purplish 
| gray branches and twigs among which he lay. 
Shinning up the tree, I was soon among the 
limbs, and began to make my way toward where 
| the boomslange was watching the group of up- 
| turned Kaffir faces beneath. As I was now 
| among the foliage, I could not see him, and had 
to let the Kaftirs from below direct my progress 
through the leaf-clad branches. It was difficult 
work, for the long snake-stick which I took with 
me hampered me by running foul of the boughs. 
“Upward — now over your left shoulder!” 
shouted the Kaffirs; and accordingly upward 
over the left shoulder I climbed. Soon T was 
near the snake. I could see him coiled partly, 
; and partly stretched out, at the tip of a branch. 
| His tail was well lashed around it, his body was 
‘half hidden by the leaves, while his long, slender 





‘At the other side of the town lay the Botanical | 


| would be to lose him, so closely did his colors | 












neck and bulldog head were thrust out a foot 
and a half in my direction. 

Evidently I was not taking him at all un- 
awares; for his eyes, exceedingly large and 
bright, were intently watching my efforts to 
reach him, and his inquiring tongue every 
moment shot forth its trembling double-pointed 
tips, menacing me, as I thought, for intruding 
in his leafy dominions. Otherwise he was as 
motionless as the branch on which he lay. 

I climbed toward him, until my face 
came within six feet of him, but still he 
never stirred, except for that quivering, 
double-pointed tongue, which now almost. 
continually vibrated its fine thread-like 
extremities in the air. The warm sun 
was shining full upon him, and his great 
bright eyes seemed to glitter with malice, 
but still he remained motionless; and yet, 
I believe, he was fully as anxious and as 
nervous as I was. 

Here I was face to face with him in the 
treetop. What to do, I knew not. Was 
he venomous? Were they true — those 
tales I had heard of his virulent poison, 
those stories of lingering chronic sores 
caused by his bites, where the bitten part scaled 
off year after year, and sloughed away? I 
thought of these things now and was frightened. 

I knew that he had not the elaborate poison 
apparatus of the deadly puff-adder and cobra; 
but still, I had seen in the dead ones which I 
had dissected and examined, that the boomslange 
was a “doubtful snake”—that is, that he had 
large channelled or grooved teeth at the posterior 
end of each outer dental row, and that outside 
each upper jaw there was a small gland beneath 
the skin. What was the gland for, if not to 
secrete venom? And why was the tooth chan- 
nelled, if not to convey venom into the wound 
made by if? These thoughts troubled me, and 
made my heart beat fast with apprehension. 

How was I to catch him with safety? Seize 
him with my naked hands, as I was in the habit 
of seizing the snakes that were decidedly harm- 
less? Hardly this. At any rate, I could not 
dare to grab at him while he faced me, as he now 
did, ready to spring and grab at me. No; I 
would try to make him move, to follow him, and 
then suddenly snatch him by the neck, as he 
glided along some branch. 

Accordingly I climbed nearer to him. I got 
within four feet of him. I could seize him now, 
but it would never do to risk those channelled 
teeth. Therefore I got myself in position to poke 
him with my stick, so as to make him move. 
T meant to try to grab him as he started off. 
Little did I dream how he would surprise me. 

I poked him with the stick, but he did not 
glide away—not he! He got ready to fight me. 
His anger, or fear, or whatever feeling possessed 
him, transformed him in an instant. He became 
terrible to look at. I drew back three or four 
feet from him. I feared him. 

He was now no longer the graceful thin-necked 
tree-snake of speckled green and greenish veto 
His head was flattened out, and his neck 
swelled to an enormous size in comparison with 
the thickness of his body. It was bloated up 
with the air with which he had inflated himself. 
The color of the bloated part was entirely changed. 
It was now a purple, the skin being stretched so 
that the scales were far separated, and appeared 
like little green spots scattered over its surface. 

Very clearly, he was ready to bite me. But 
as I knew that snakes, when disturbed with a 
stick, will bite rather at the stick which touches 
them than at the hand that holds it, I did not 
hesitate a moment, but poked him again. 

As I did so, he made a dash at the stick, and 
then darted away through the leaves, so suddenly 
that I could not tell whither he had gone. The 
rapidity with which he disappeared startled me. 
If he should always move as quickly as that, I 
could have no chance to catch him in the trees. 


| Nevertheless, I determined to follow him. The 


men running along on the ground below and 
holding him in view directed me. 

He was now farther up the avenue, lodged in 
the second tree from that which he had left. 


The oaks grew pretty close together, so that their | 


branches more or less interlaced. Thus he glided 
from one to the other, and I, without descending, 
would follow him in a persistent chase, hoping, 
sooner or later, to catch him. It was no easy 
work—this rapid, monkey-like progress from tree 


to tree, swinging and springing from branch to: 
branch; and still it was not altogether new to; 


me, for I and my brothers had often gone thus 
quickly, pursuing each other for great distances 
to and fro through the trees in the groves around 


our boyhood home. The worst of it was that Ij 


could not see the snake. I had to go entirely by 
the direction of those upon tne ground beneath. 

By and by I came in sight of him again. He 
was lashed in one of the topmost branches, 
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‘When I approached close to him he swelled out 
his neck and faced me, as if to spring at me. 
But I did not get so near to him on this occasion, 
for I was still eight feet away, and was just 
getting ready to poke him with the stick, when 
he darted off afresh in the same direction. 

Over and over again he repeated this running 
and halting. Perhaps he thought he could tire 
me out. If so, he was mistaken. I was too 
determined to get him. I dropped the stick, so 
that I could go faster. On 1 went after him in 
a@ mad rush, crashing through the branches. 
When he would halt, I would sneak gently 
through the leaves, so as to get close to him. 

At last he reached the upper end of the avenue, 
and so, panting and breathless, did 1. Hecrossed 
to the trees on the western side of the roadway, 
and I did the same. Down the western side he 
now came, but he made far fewer and shorter 
halts than before. I was coming on fast behind 
him. From one branch to another I often had 
to jump. Sometimes, where the limbs were far 
apart, a springing bough beneath me would serve 
to assist the leap by throwing me forward, till I 
would alight with clinging hands on another 
farther on. Once I swung myself on a yielding 
branch over a wide vacant space, where the 
| breaking of the bough would have precipitated 
me to death. Still this chase through the 
branches was perhaps easier, and certainly more 
effective and exciting, than a continual ascending 
and descending of the trees. 

When the hunted boomslange had got three- 
fourths of the way down the western side of the 
avenue, he stopped once more and showed fight; 
but after a vigorous shaking of the branches he 
darted away, and crossing the avenue upon the 
overlapping branches, made another halt on 
the eastern side, in the very tree from which the 
chase had started nearly half an hour before. 

Like him I tried to cross the avenue upon the 
interlacing branches, but their twig-like ends, 
although stout enough to bear him, were not 
sufficient to support me. So I descended from 
the trees, crossed the roadway, and climbed again 
on the side where he was. Here I found him at 
bay, lashed in the very tip of a branch. 

T had failed so often in trying to grab him as 
he glided along the branches, that I now resolved 
to try another plan, namely, to snare him by 
passing a running noose over his head. Conse- 
quently I called for my long stick, which was 
passed up to me with the noose fastened to the 
end of it. Then I slowly climbed toward him. 

As usual, he faced me. By moving very cau- 
tiously I succeeded in getting within six feet.of 
him; but when I pushed out the stick, with the 
noose dangling from the end of it within a foot 
of his nose, off he darted. I dashed the stick 
among the leaves in front of him, and back he 
turned. I was desperate. I could not grab him, 
for he was on the very outer ends of the branches. 

Two were so far apart that there was an open 
space of perhaps four feet or more between them. 
Across this open space he darted, and while he 
was passing, down came my stick on his back, 
not striking, but pushing him downward. Just 
what I intended happened. He lost his hold 
and down to the ground he tumbled; for not a 
branch was beneath for him to catch upon. 

I could see him as he alighted on the grass, and 
down I dropped after him. As I touched the 
earth I rolled over, for the height was probably 
twenty feet. I saw the snake. He was onlya 
few yards from me, but he was gliding away 
at @ great rate over the short lawn grass. The 
shouting Kaffirs were pointing him out to me. 

Picking up my stick, I rushed after him as 
fast as my legs could carry me. Forty or fifty 
yards, perhaps, he ran. Then I overtook him. 
Suddenly he turned and faced me. The excited 
Kaffirs, well in the rear, yelled out directions, 
praises and warnings, but I heeded them not. 

There before me was the long-desired boom- 
slange, & picture of beauty, coiled to strike, with 
the fore part of his body raised after the manner 
of a cobra. Ilis head was flattened out, his 
inflated neck purple, the bifid point of his tongue 
quivering in the brilliant sunlight. Now I was 
his master, for I was swifter than he was upon 
the ground. But I lost no time admiring him, 
for I was ready to sink from exhaustion. 

I got my stick across the middle of his back 
to keep him from getting away again. As it 
touched him he turned and bit it savagely. By 
a quick movement I shifted the stick, and got 
it close to his head. Then I grabbed him with 
my fingers round his throat. 

He was a furious captive. To and fro he 
lashed himself, his long body and whip-like tail 
| striking me all over my body, legs and face, so 
that I had to drop the stick and hold him with 
the right hand at the middle, to keep him from 
breaking his own neck bv his struggles. 

Within half an hour I had him in a cage in my 
room; and within an hour after that he had lost 
his fear of me, and I had lost my fear of him to 
such an extent that I allowed him to glide along 
my shoulders and around my neck. 

Beautiful, gentle and harmless, he was now 
the gem of my collection, and I treated him as 
one entitled to unusual privileges; for while the 
other snakes were confined to their cages, the 
i boomslange was a prisoner at large. He lived on 
some branches suspended from a wire half-way 
between the ceiling and the floor. .-On these 
branches I would put chameleons, and the boom- 
slange would catch and swallow them as con- 
tentedly-as if he were still free in the wild bush. 
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Current Topics. 


It is reported that one of the Western States 
is using its empty jails as storehouses for its 
surplus wheat and corn. That is not far froma 
realization of the beating of swords into plow- 
shares, and certainly indicates a most happy 
state of both industry and morals. 

One of the world's worthies said, long 
ago, that in the Lord’s book are written all those 
who do what they can, although they cannot do 
what they would. The appeals of summer chari- 
ties will soon be heard. Let those who cannot 
do all they would be among the cheerful givers. 

The Chinese consul-general in New 
York is helping our government in its efforts to 
take the census by issuing a long proclamation 
in Chinese, officially signed and sealed, calling 
upon his fellow-countrymen to give all possible 
aid to the census-takers who go among them. 
Lithographic copies of the proclamation have 
been made and will be distributed through the 
Chinese quarters of American cities at the proper 
time. An accurate census of the Chinese is 
particularly desirable just now to show how 
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across the teeming Deccan to Bombay; thence 
under the Arabian Sea to Aden; thence up the 
Red Sea to Suez; thence across Egypt to Alex- 
andria; thence under the Mediterranean Sea to 
Malta, to Gibraltar and Lisbon, or to Marseilles 


‘thence across land and sea to the western coast 
of Ireland; thence with a mighty span under the 
Atlantic to Newfoundland, to Nova Scotia, and 


‘ treatise on geography and more than one volume 
of the world’s history are involved. 


——_+e>—__—_ 


COMPLETENESS. 


Not a nataral flower can grow on earth 
Without a flower upon the spiritual side. 
Mrs. Browning. 
—_ 0 


The Delagoa Arbitration and Others. 


N American contractor built a railway in 
A Portuguese territory in South Africa; 
\ British capitalists invested money in the 
, Tailway ; the Portuguese government seized it; 
|the American contractor and British investors, 

not having power to sue the Portuguese govern- 
ment on their own account,asked their respective 
governments to press their claims. 

That, in brief, is the history of the Delagoa 
Bay railway case, noteworthy for the long delay 
of the arbitrators in reaching a decision, and for 

| the meagreness of the award, which frustrates 
the hope of Great Britain that the difficulty 
Portugal might experience in raising the sum 





and thence across France; thence to London; | 


so on to New York. In that itinerary a whole | 


completely our exclusion laws exclude. 


required would compel that country to dispose 
of its South African colony. 

Some troublesome questions are doubt-| This case was like a civil suit between indi- 
less destined.to find a solution through the courts. | viduals, and the arbitration tribunal was like a 
In a case which has just been brought to trial : referee by whom civil suits are sometimes settled. 
in Indiana, an association of master plumbers in | Resort to arbitration in such cases is not a new 
Indianapolis, in order to secure a monopoly of | expedient. It is the usual thing, when direct 
business, drew the leading dealers into an agree- | representations do not produce an acknowledg- 
ment not to sell plumbers’ supplies to any except | ment of responsibility, nor define its extent. 
the members of their own “combine.” An; The United States has recently concluded 
outside plumber brought a suit against a dealer several arrangements for arbitration in such 


who had refused to sell him the goods needed | cases. One is with Great Britainand Germany | 


in his business. The judge decided that such | to settle claims of American, British and German 
discrimination in trade is against public policy, | residents in Samoa for property damayes during 
and that the complainant was entitled to damages | the disturbances last year. Another, with I[aiti, 
for the inconvenience and loss he had suffered. 
—_ | to have been illegal. There are, in all, five such 

A queer case came up in the Senate arbitrations agreed upon, and a sixth is pending. 
recently, illustrative of the mixed relation which The claims which are the subject of these 
Cuba bears to the United States. Mr. Stewart | arbitrations are not of the kind which usually 
presented a petition from certain citizens of that | lead to war. The friends of peace throughout 
island in regard to the landing of a cable there, | the world are urging that not only such civil 
and moved that it be referred regularly to the | suits as these but national affronts and injuries 


arises from the collection of a tax which is asserted | 





committee on military affairs. Mr. Morgan, of | be referred to peaceful tribunals and settled by” 


Alabama, called attention to the Senate rule for- | them. 
bidding the presentation of a petition from citizens | id 
of a foreign country. Such a petition must go | 

through the State Department. Mr. Stewart | The Slaughter of the Gulls. 
argued that these petitioners did not come under | fe [ote every twenty-four hours, as the fleet 








the head of foreigners, because Congress had 
power to legislate on the subject concerning which 


they appealed, and this view finally prevailed. begin to gather in the sky. 


life, doubtless, had been trembling in the balance 
before its parents took it on board the steamship. 

Such a story is an impressive illustration of 
the way in which the terrors of the sea have been 
abolished. On the great ocean steamships the 
steerage passengers are generally better fed and 
better lodged, and the ordinary sanitary conditions 
of their life are better than in their own homes. 
Probably there would have been more serious 
sickness among the passengers on the Phenicia 
within the week which the ship occupied on her 
journey if they had remained within their own 
doors. 

Natives of Europe are now living in the United 
States—Irish, German or English emigrants of 


the second quarter of the nineteenth century— | 


who can remember ocean voyages on small sail 
or steam vessels, which were fraught with noth- 
ing less than terror. Sickness, violent motion, 
improper and insufficient food, a fetid atmosphere, 
infection, were then the portion of every emigrant ; 
and many of them never reached the new homes 
which they sought. = 

Now everything is changed. Recent improve- 
ments like the bilge keel—the simple device of 
additional keels along the under sides of a ship 
to prevent rolling—render the ocean passage 
smooth and easy; and the size and strength of 
vessels practically abolish the danger: of their 
foundering in a gale. Comfort and care invite 
to travel where discomfort and danger once 
discouraged or forbade it. 


—~o-—___—_ 


GAIN BY SPENDING. 
It never was loving that emptied the heart, 
Nor giving that emptied the purse. 
Selected. 





A Touch of Sympathy. 


ARLY in April, for the first time in 
almost forty years, Queen Victoria set 
foot upon the soil of Ireland. 

To one of her age and bodily infirmities, the 
trip was a formidable undertaking. It involved 
an all-night ride by rail, the crossing of the Irish 
Channel, and a succession of ceremonious func- 
tions which might easily have fatigued a younger 
and stronger person than the venerable queen. 


There was no political purpose or importance | 


in the visit. It was undertaken by the aged 

sovereign simply to show the Irish people how 

fully she appreciates the loyalty and gallantry of 

her Irish soldiers; but like many another kindly , 
deed, it may have more extended results. 

Mr. Gladstone enacted a series of reform 
measures based upon justice, but England and 
Treland remained estranged. 
ernment armed the Irish people with complete 
control over local administrations, yet the breach 
between the two peoples was not healed. The 
queen’s gentle policy of gratitude and womanly 
sympathy may fail, as Mr. Gladstone’s measures 


of garbage scows creeps down the bay from and Lord Salisbury’s concessions failed; but her 
New York City, thousands of white specks | method appeals to the heart while theirs appealed 
Each one is a gull; to the head, and her motive is so sincere that it 
and when the dumping-grounds are reached and can hardly be misunderstood. She may succeed 


A young couple, who had known each | the scows discharge their burden, a vast, white where statesmen were defeated. 
In the preface to a little volume of Irish essays, I’ lacked only an hour of closing time in the 


other but a week, recently left Omaha for | cloud of birds descends upon the sea. 
Chicago to be married. The woman’s savings of 
three years were entrusted to the man’s keeping. | so little garbage is washed back upon the beach. 
When the train was rolling over the plains, the The gulls are scavengers, performing every day 
man went into the smoking-car, and at a junction a sanitary service of great importance. What 
of roads surreptitiously left the train. By acci-' they do in New York bay, they are constantly 
dent, the girl had kept fifty dollars in a separate doing on a smaller scale in every harbor on 


Those who have once seen this sight know why ' 


Matthew Arnold remarked: “The English people 
have not only to do something different from 
what they have done heretofore; they have also 
to be something different from what they have 
been heretofore. They have to acquire a larger 
and sweeter temper, a larger and more lucid 


pocketbook, and therewith she was enabled to ‘the coast; and without their useful work, salt-| mind.”” | 


return home. Elopements and desertions occur water bathing would often be unpleasant, and 
too frequently to invite comment. As the elder occasionally impossible. 


Fox said te the younger, “If you must smash 


Yet last year every nesting-place of gulls from 


your new watch, I suppose you must.” Ifa silly | Newfoundland to Florida was visited by the 
girl will elope with a stranger and give him her hired agents of the milliners, the “ plumers,” 
money, she probably will, but let her—accident-| whose calling is indiscriminate slaughter; and 
ally—keep fifty dollars in a separate pocketbook! | this year the work has been resumed. 
The evil eye of fashion chanced to shift from 
The Society of the Gideons, which has | land to sea birds. “Kill us the gulls!” was the 
adopted a lamp and a pitcher as a device, throws | cry. So it has happened that yachtsmen and 
light upon the survival of the fittest in business | summer boarders on the coast of Maine have 
competition. Not long ago, commercial travellers come upon the dead bodies of birds from which 
had so bad a name that a noted detective often all that was salable had been stripped, and even 
assumed their garb and manners as a disguise. ‘upon living gulls from which the hired butchers | 
As a drummer he could go into any den of vice had torn the wings and withheld the mercy of 
unchallenged. Wholesale dealers began to ob- | death; and on the rocky islands they find the 
serve, however, that their largest orders came ' starved nestlings, still huddled in the hollows 
through sober, moral and Christian gentlemen, | where they perished of slow torture. ' 
and a culling process began which has changed| Already the terns, the smallest of the gulls, 
the whole personnel of the class. Last summer | have been almost exterminated. In the bope 
three commercial travellers, meeting in a Western | of saving the few that remain, the American, 
hotel, proposed to organize a Christian band | Ornithologists’ Union is now soliciting funds to 
among their fellows. Within six months three , guard the nesting- places, and to compel the 
hundred members were enrolled, and so warm “plumers”’ to respect such laws as exist. It is a 
has been the reception of the idea that a thousand | good work; but vastly more could be accom 
members are expected to join in celebrating the | plished if the women of America, in whose | 
first anniversary next July. “Gideon’s Band” | name so great a crime against nature has been 
promises to be a powerful agent for sobriety and ' committed, would disown the deed and refuse to 


rightness in the business world. accept its spoils. 
cS —_——_~+e»—___ 


News from the Philippines may now! sons 
and thea to grow dull and stale in compari- | Abolishing the Terrors of the Sea. 


son with the stirring tidings formerly received | 


from those islands. Yet to the reflective mind steamship Phoenicia arrived in New| 
each word of even the simplest dispatch suggests York with two thousand steerage pas- 
a romance of industry and adventure. For every | sengers, immigrants from Europe. They had 
word has to be tlashed under the China Sea from ' been about a week on the ocean. Nearly all of 
Manila to Hongkong; thence under the same them were poor people; some of them were old, 
sea again, either to Brunei, in Sarawak, or to many very young. Under conditions of priva- 
Hue and to Saigon, in Indo-China; thence a third tion and hardship there would have been much 
time under the China Sea to Singapore; thence | sickness and some death among them. 

up the Strait to Georgetown: thence across and | In fact, there was little sickness in the steerage, 
under the Bay of Bengal to Madras; thence; and but one death, that of a little baby whose 


The Unionist gov- ‘ 
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that the island belongs to the United States but 
is not a part of it; that Congress is therefore 
| free to provide such a system as it pleases, and * 
that a tariff is necessary to provide for the 
| expenses of the Puerto Rican government, 
The act imposes upon Puerto Rican imports 
from the United States, and United States 
imports from Puerto Rico, fifteen one-hundredths 
of the duties imposed on similar goods under the 
Dingley law, which would be, on the average, 
; about seven per cent. of their value. But more 
| than half of what Puerto Rico imports, including 
) flour, pork, agricultural implements and other 
things most needed, are on the free list. 
| All the duties collected on Puerto Rican trade, 
whether in the United States or in the island, are 
to go to the island treasury. Moreover, the tariff 
is to last but two years at the longest, and may 
be terminated sooner, if the Puerto Rican legis. 
lative assembly so votes. 


Wholesome Disillusionments, 
AX Englishman, who was recently showing to 


a friend from this country the historical 
sites of London, strolled with him through 
Green Park. 

“Charles I. is said to have walked down this 
path from St. James’s Palace on the morning of his 
execution,” he said. “Here is the door by which 
he enterdd Whitehall, and here is the place where 
the scaffold stood. Why do you look s0 per- 
plexed?” 

“It 1s all so small,” said the American. “I can 
hardly understand that a kingdom changed intoa 
republic in a space no bigger than a corn-field on 
my farm at home. St. James’s Palace, too, where 
the queen’s receptions are held, is not so large or 
so fine as the residences of many a rich Ameri- 
can.” 

It is natural for us all to imagine that great 
historical events have magnificent settings, and 
that the leaders of the world were larger and 
more imposing in bodily presence than other nien. 

Almost every tourist is disappointed to find that 
the rooms in Versailles, in which Marie Antoinette 
spent her splendid, miserable years are little 
closets, and that the house in which Carlyle 
penned his great prophetic messages to mankind 
is a cheap little tenement in a squalid neighbor- 
hood. 

One of Mr. Lincoin’s favorite anecdotes was of 
an old farmer’s wife, who, with other women, 
during the Civil War, was busy knitting socks for 
the men in the field. 

“But, mother,” cried some one, “‘the foot of your 
sock is twenty inches long! No man could ever 
wear that!” 

The old woman smiled serenely. “It isn’t fora 
}man,” she said. ‘It's for one of the soldiers 
: fighting for his country!” 

It is only inexperience that imagines that tbe 
warrior must have the proportions of Goliah. 
When we grow wiser we learn that the soul of the 
hero is as often found in the small, commonplace 
life and insignificant body. We learn, too, with 
reverence, that our own place cannot be so petty 
or our tasks so humble that the King of kings will 
refuse to enter them and dwell with us as ins 
temple. 





pe ee 
Lost: An Athlete. 


great steel-working plant at Joliet. Langford, 
the big superintendent, stood watching the 
powerful rolls as they seized the white-hot bars of 
metal and flattened them like dough beneath a 
rolling-pin. The rush and roar and excitement of 
the scene appealed to his athletic spirit, and gave 

; him a constant joy in his work. 
All through his college course he had been stroke 


This ‘being something different’’ implies sym-' of the Yale 'Varalty crew, and at Henley was 


| pathy rather than justice or firmness. It is not pronounced the king of American college oar 


an easy course to take when races misunderstand mey. The men in the mill knew this, but it was 


each other and the memories of old grievances | 
rankle; yet one illuminating flash of gratitude 
and kindly feeling may show the way. 

It would be one of the crowning glories of 
Queen Victoria’s long reign if the touch of 
sympathy in her own personality should be the 
means of bringing England and Ireland together 
again. 

—___+0+—__— 


The Government of Puerto Rico. 


UERTO RICO is the first of the new pos- 
sessions of the United States to be placed 
under a definite civil government. The: 


, act recently passed by Congress went into effect — 


| agency of a special commission which is to com- 


on May 1st. 

The form of government resembles that of 
territories of the United States, but differs from | 
it in important particulars. The governor and 
an executive council are appointed by the Presi- ' 
dent; a legislative assembly is to be partly elected | 
by the people. The island will be represented at | 
Washington by a “resident commissioner.’’ | 

The law contains a suggestion of a future’ 
enlargement of these privileges, through the, 


pile and revise the laws of the island, and report 
within one year such legislation as may be! 
necessary to make a simple, harmonious and 


N°: long ago the Hamburg- Awerican line economical government. 


The chief interest in Congress did not centre: 
in the provisions for civil government, but in the 
tariff features of the act. Complete free trade 
between Puerto Rico and the United States was 
urged on two grounds: First, that the Constitution 
extends of its own force over the island, and that , 
any tariff different from that of the United States ' 


would be unconstitutional: and second, that the |? 


Puerto Ricans had been given reason to expect | 
free trade. On the other hand, it was argued , 


Langford’s personal kindness and unselfishness, 
rather than his athletic record, which had made 
him their idol. The machinery was new and not 
well adjusted. Accidents had been so frequent 
that Langford no longer called upon his men for 
any especially hazardous repairs. He preferred 
to take the risk himself. 

As he watched, the superintendent noticed that 
the gear wheels of the big roll were not working 
properly. Instead of sending a workman, he 
crawled into the maze of glowing iron himself. 
All about him the alr quivered with the heat, and 
lines of fervid ingots streamed by, so near that a 
false movement on either side would have seared 
him to death. 

Before the refractory machine he arose and 
stood watching the cogs. He had not finished 
when the water was turned on, creating, as it 
struck the glowing metal, great clouds of blinding 
steam, which wrapped the superintendent as in’ 
garment and shut him from the sight of his fellow- 
workmen. 

Ina few moments they saw him creep out, rise 
and walk away. At the threshold he fell ex- 
hausted. Blood was streaming from his left hand, 
and the arm itself had been crushed to a shapeless 
mass and hung limp and useless. Still he retained 
consclousness and his courage. He quietly gave 


| orders for binding up the arm to stop the bleeding, 


and walked to the hospital. 

He had sought to grope his way out of the dan- 
gerous position by the defective roli, and he had 
brought his left hand too near the cogs. It was 
only the strength and presence of mind of the 
trained athlete which had saved his life. 

That night members of the corporation and men 
from the mill waited in the corridors of the hos- 
pital, hat in hand, until they learned that the 
amputation had been successfully performed, and 
day after day they called to inquire for their 
wounded friend, and to cheer him by their 
resence. 

The incident is deeply pathetic, but it is also 
inspiring. The workingman too often regards 
the college graduate as a hothouse product; the 


1900. 


.re of books and theories, whose place is in | 
sristocracy of culture. The college man fre-! 
uently considers the laborer dull, unresponsive, 

-nd unentitled to the consideration he would show | 
to his own friends. 

Both are wrong. Every year more and more 
college graduates are joining the ranks of the 
actual producers; are turning to work in fron and 
steel, to mining, engineering, electricity and other 
eminently practical occupations; and wherever 
their orders are based on knowledge, and given, 
as this man’s were, in a spirit of consideration 
and self-sacrifice, the response is prompt and the 
service loyal. 

Langford {s not an isolated instance, but a type; 
and those who know the type will appreciate the | 
comment of the nurse who attended him, and who 
saw his cheerfulness and quiet courage. “The 
world has lost an athlete,” she said, “but it has 
gained a hero.” 
+5 





CURED BY APPLAUSE. 


Louis Blanc, the eloquent Frenchman, lost his 
voice, not as Falstaff did, “with halloing and 
singing of anthems,” but through dread of an 
English audience. He found it again by aid of the 
welcome the audience gave him, which was so 
hearty as to cast out all fear. Mr. John Bigelow 
tells the story, in his “Life of Samuel J. Tilden,” 
as related to him by Monsieur Blanc. 

After the fall of the government in 1848, Louis 
Blanc became an exile in London. When he had 
acquired a tolerable command of the English 
language, he was invited to deliver a lecture in 
English. On the appolnted day, he dined with 
Hepworth Dixon, then editor of the London Athe- 
neeum. The prospect of meeting a distinguished 
London audience, and attempting to talk to them 
in what was to him a foreign tongue, made him so 
nervous that during the dinner he suddenly lost 
his voice, and could speak only in a whisper. 

He was in despair. The audience would be 
made up of the most distinguished in London 
society. There seemed to be but one course to 
pursue—to tell the truth and dismiss them. It 
was decided that he should show himself on the 
stage and let the audience see, if they could not 
hear, that he was unable to speak audibly. 

Dixon went with him and made Blanc’s excuses. 
‘When he had done, Blane stepped forward to 
verify his friend’s statements. Dixon’s remarks 
had been received with sympathetic applause, 
but when Blanc appeared the applause was deaf- 
ening. When it had subsided he attempted to | 
say a few words, mainly to show his voiceless 
condition. But to his surprise, and to the delight 
of the audience, his voice sounded clearer and | 
louder than ever before in a public assembly. 

He went on for two hours without the least 
inconvenience. The applause with which he was 
received had expelled the nervousness which 
alone was responsible for his vocal feebleness. 


—__~+0»>—___ 


; WITH THE EYES OF FAITH. 


Some Idea of amateur photography as It was in 
its early days may be gathered from an incident 
which the late Bishop Walsham How confided to 
his note-book. 

Before he became a bishop he u: 
together the old men of the parish on 
day, and on one occasion he displa 
guests a photograph of two old men who had long 
worked at the rectory. They were photographed 
in their working clothes, one with a spade and the 
other holding a little tree as if about to plant it. 

A very deaf old man, Richard Jones, took the 
photograph in his hands, and looking at it said: 

“Beautiful! Beautiful!” 

So the rector shouted, “Who are they, Richard?” 

“Why,” he said, “it’s Abraham offering up Isaac 
to be sacrificed!” 

The rector tried to undeceive him, and as the 
old men who had been photographed were sitting 
opposite to him, he said: “You'll see them before 
you if you look up.” 

Richard smiled serenely, but all he said was, 
“Yes, yes, I sees em before me—by faith! 
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THE PROCESS COMPLETE. 


Colonel Claybank, a fiery Southerner who went 
out of the Union when his state did, and fought 
bravely through the war, refused to be “reeon- 
structed” after the war was over. 

“Once a Confederate always a Confederate. 
was wont to say, and although he recovered from 
the bitterness engendered in the four years of 
strife he regarded himself as an alien in the 
restored Union, and refused to vote or to exercise 
any of the duties of a citizen. 

When the war with Spain broke out, however, 
the old fire burned in his eye, and he offered no 
objection when his son, a stalwart specimen of 
young manhood, joined the national army and 
went to Cuba to fight. 

One day, shortly after the Battle of San Juan, 
the young man received a letter from him. 

“Well,” he said, after reading it, “father is back 
in the Union at las' 

“Does he say so?” he was asked 

“He might as well. He wri ‘United States’ 
now without putting the word ‘United’ in quotation 
marks.” 
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° THE HOME SOIL. 


The virtues .of the home soil are always in the 
best writing. The living author is the last man in 
the world who can afford to be without a countr, 

The books which ai sold generation after 
generation are those written when the authors 
were on their own ground, breathing the alr of 
their own country and learning the secrets of 
human nature from their own neighbors. 

Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog) was the work 
of a man who had hardly b of his native 
county, and the scenie setting for it is to he found 
to-day ameng the hills of Bedfordshire. 

“Don Quixote” had the breath of life which | 












| to wander over the face of the earth like artists 


THE YOUTH'S 


came from close contact with Spanish soil, and 
the world is never weary of reading this great | 
work of Cervantes. : 

Izaak Walton wrote the “Complete Angler’ for 
all time in rambling among the trout streams of 
his own shire. f 

Irving, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Lowell and Holmes did their best 
work when they were on their own ground, where 
they were pulsating with American feeling and 
purpose. 

It ts not necessary for writers to go far afield | 
for their subjects and their inspiration. They do 
not require the education of travel, nor ought they 


with sketch-books. Let them write about what 
lies nearest to them—their own country and people. 


SWEET SIXTEEN. 


In the very rarefied atmosphere of Brook Farm, ; 
doubtless no one could have been more welcome | 
than a frolicsome girl of sixteen. Such was Ora , 
Gannett Sedgwick, who gives, in the Atlantic, her 
reminiscences of some happy days spent there in | 
memorable company. Shy and serious men are 
not usually so by preference, and one can imagine | 
how a girl’s witchery would have been appreciated 
by the recluse whom it was Intended to tease. 
She says: 


I do not recollect Hawthorne’s talking much at 
the table. One day, tired of seeing him sit immov- 
able on the sofa in the hall, as 1 was learning | 
some verses to recite, I daringly took my book, 
pushed it into his hands, and said: 

“Will you hear my. poetry. Mr. Hawthorne?” 

He gave me a sidelong glance from his very shy 
eyes, took the book, and most kindly heard me. 

‘One evening he was alone in the hall, sitting on 
a chair at the farther end, when my roommate, 
Ellen Slade, and myself were going up- stairs. 
She whispered to me: 

“Let's throw the sofa-pillows at Mr. Haw-/ 
thorne!” 

Reaching over the banisters, we each took a 
cushion, and threw it. Quick as a flash, he put 
out his hand, seized a broom that was hang ng 
near him, warded off our cushions, and threw 
them back with sure aim. As fast as we could 
throw them at him, he returned them with effect, 
hitting us every time, while we could only hit the 
broom. Through it all not a word was spoken. 
We laughed and laughed, and his eyes shone and | 
twinkled like stars. | 





GENERAL BACK-ACHER. 


The Birmingham Pos?, in quoting from a corre- 
spondent in British India, relates an amusing 
anecdote apropos of General Gatacre’s rigorous 
methods in matters of drill and discipline. There 
had been a field-day of his command, and he had 
worked the men to the last point of endurance. 


There was long marching, forced marching and ; 
mimic hill warfare in full fleld order, and Tommy ' 
sweated for hours. How many miles had been | 
covered I will not attempt to say. Some of the | 
men allege twenty, others a hundred and twenty, | 
but anyhow the Tong day was at an end, an 
dishevelled and footsore, the froops marched 
back tuto camp. ’Twas then that | heard this 
delightful little dialogue: | 

“Tired, Bill?’ said a private to a comrade. 

“No,” unbh gly came the ronly. 

“Well, Bill, seeing as how it's all over, I thinks 
I shall just drop into the canteen and have some 




















beer. What are you going to do, Bill?” 

There was a pause. 

“Do, Enery?” said the dust-begrimed Tommy. 
“Well, Enery, I shall just go and have a bit of a 


r 
wash, and then I think I’ll go for a walk.” 











The tale went round many a table in the land of 
exile, and no one who knew Gatacre failed to 
laugh outright when they heard it. Tommy thinks 
the world of Sir William, however; his only objec- 








em wor! wheretore 
ck-acher" by his men. 


tion is that “he does mak 
hath he been nicknamed * 








AN AMERICAN’S JOY ABROAD. 


Mr. Julian Ralph, an American traveller and 
correspondent, has told, in a letter recently pub- 
lished, an incident whieh will be pleasing to all 
Americans who like green corn—whieh, of cour 
means all Americans. Mr. Ralph, in the cour 
of some years of travel, had never seen on the 
continent of Europe an ear of green corn 

One day, in a hotel in Paris 


earrying a basket of genuine 
corn 








he met a porter 
American green 





“n corn shouted. “Is it possible that 










this is what 1 

“Yes, mnonsie 
of the proprieto} 
of America. 







ame Brunel, the wife 
ritably the green corn 
We grow it on our farm. So many of 
are Americans, and so fond are they 
r food, that we have seen it to be to 

» make for 










you, madame,’ said I, with such evic y 
ihat she could not take offence. ‘You are the 
most magnificent and most wonderful woman in 
France!’ ” 


NO CHOICE OF EVILS. 
Some people are never satisfied; or rather, 
perhaps, their troubles are of so general 4 nature 
as to admit of no particular alleviation 









Sir Algernon West says that he was one day 
lingering in an English country road, when an old 
man shuttled along, and then, sinking on a bank, 
looked up pathet 

I mostly ’as a fit go ’ 
“Where are you bound?” asked Sir Algernon 
“Down there toward Cobham.” 





“That's all right, the gentleman, encour 
agingly, “for it’s down-hill all the way.” 

“Ah. groaned the pilgrim, “that’s the worst of 
it! [always pitches on my "ead goin’ down-ill!” 





WHAT COULD HE DO? 








An exchange gives this example of the diMicul 
ties sometimes encountered under Russian laws. 
Said an official to a traveller suspected of too 
great curiosity 

“You can't remain in this country, sir.” 

“Very well,” returned the traveller, “then UI 
leave it 

‘Have you a permit to leave?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you cannot leave. T give you twenty 
four hours for making up your mind what to dol? 












COMPANION. 


Take care of your teeth, and you will have teeth to 
take care of. Aubijfoam has preserved teeth for many 
years. Used by thousands. (Adv. 








100 var., Transvaal, etc., 10¢. ‘New 1900 list Free, 
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DEAF OR HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS CAN ACQUIRE 


Lip-Reading at Home 


in 6 weeks. Easy, practical, interesting lessons by mail. 












One hour a day for study and practice. Results uniform- 
ly satisfactory, 39th Year. ‘Terms moderate. Send for 
rcular, DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


00 different genuine Natal, Por- 
to Rico, Orange F.S., Cape G.H., 
with album, only 10 


STAMPS 


Labuan, Borneo, ete 
cts,; 1000 fine mixed, 
ets.’ Agents wanted, 5 
C. A. STEGMAN 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
should be sent direct to us. 









ST. LOUIS, MO. 
All orders 


New Summer 


Suits, $5, 


ad some entirely new 
n Suits and Skirts 












gether with our Spring Catalogue 
and a choice collection of samples 
of suitings, to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. We 
make every garment to order, thus 
insuring that perfection of fit and 
finish which is not to be found in 
ready-made goods. We pay all 
express charges. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Designs in Summer 
Suits, $4 up. 


In Pique, Crashes, Cotton Covert 
Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
In All-wool Serges, Cheviots, 
Broadcloths, Covert Cloths, 
Venetians, etc. 
Duck, Pique and Crash 
¢ Skirts, $3 up. 

Separate All-wool Skirts, 
$4 up. 








est fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- 
where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with 
the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be made in 
three days when nec: y. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and Samples; 
you will get them /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 12t West 23d St., New York. 








Bicycle Suits in the new- | 
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The Famous Shoes for Women. 


SOLD IN 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS. 





Only ONE IGH quality, perfect fit, comfort 
Dealer in and fashionable ele- 
a Town. ance distinguish Queen 

Quality Shoes. For 


street, dress, house, outing; 

all at one pricey... ee 
(Oxfords, $2.50.) 

Fast-color eyelets, that never grow 

brassy, are used 

exclusively. 


Our Catalogue 


Illustrates and de- 
seribes our many 
styles. Sent FREE 
with address of 
local dealer. 

Shoes sent, pre- 


Pars $3.25. 
(Oxfords, 
$2.75.) 

















“Mannish" 
Model. A New Spring Style. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


P. 8.—Price in Canada, $3.75 (Oxfords, $3.00), 








> Hurry 
Papa: 





The fine flavor of 


| Ralston 
h Breakfast 
| Food 


i finds immediate favor with ¢ 
folks discriminating in : 

] the foods they eat. 

| They never tire of it. 
Ask if he 

i does not keep Ralston, send 


your Grocer first; 


us his name for a free sample. 


Purina Health Flour, 


(the whole of Gluterean Wheat,) 


th makes ‘‘ BRAIN BREAD.” 


Packed in 12-Ib. Sacks and 
5-lb, Cartons. 


f PURINA MILLS, 


. 782 CRATIOT ST., 





'Ralsto 


| isready!” 


“Mamma cooked it in five minutes.” 


i “‘Where Purity is Paramount,’’ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LULLABY) 


> 
4saac Bassett ChoateS 





HE wind is in the 
trees; 
my 

»y hear 


Does darling 





bi 
What is whispered 


to the ear 

With the lisping of the 
breeze ? 

“Love will keep his 
mother near, 

And the baby need not 

fear, 

For the wind is in the 
tree 











The stars are in the skies; 
Does my darling baby see 
How they wink at him and me, 
Bright, almost, as baby’s eyes? 
How they wink to him that he 
1s as safe as safe can be, 
For the stars are in the skies? 


Then go to sleep, my child; 
The squirrels are in bed, 
Black squirrels, gray and red, 
And the little foxes wild :— 
The stars are overhead, 
And the winds with me have said, 
“Go to sleep, to sleep, my child!” 


———__+02—____ 


Long Ago. 


EAR little girl, I hardly remember you— 
What did you look like, you? 
Was it you had eyes like your Grandaunt 
Celia, 
And hair like Grandmother Prue? 
Dark hair, curling hair, that would have made you, 
Brown eyes rather than blue,— 
Odd what a dim little ghost you’ve grown to, 
And yet I used to be you! 


Dear little boy, how well I remember you! 
It’s you had the eyes of blue, 

And the fair little, dear little waves of yellow 
Over the head of you; 

And, oh, such a dear, dear heart to love with 
Shone from the eyes of blue, 

And spent and lavished its boyhood on you, 
You dim little ghost-girl, you! 


FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


———__~++ 





A Man of God. 


HEN Dwight L. Moody died it 
was said, not without meaning, 
that “the richest man in the 
world” had passed away. He 
was the richest in love, in faith, 
in devotion, and in loyal fol- 
lowers. Since Abraham Lin- 
coln no man has been more 
beloved in this country, and 

since Spurgeon, none in England. It is estimated 

that the great evangelist was in touch with one 
hundred millions of people; that he had per- 
sonally been the means of leading over a hundred 
thousand souls into the light of a regenerate life. 

Every one of the vast multitude with whom he 

came in contact called him “friend.” 

Mr. Moody’s astonishing activity set in motion 
an evangelical work that became world-wide. 
He was, perhaps, the greatest one-man power 
in existence, and the secret of his almost super- 
human force was his intimacy with his divine 
Master, his hold on the strength of God. 

He was pretminently a praying man. He cared 
more to know the Heavenly Will than to know 
his own. He once said, “If God should write, 
*D. L. Moody, have your own way,’ I’d take 
God’s way every time, for it’s a better way than 
mine.’”’ So he always prayed for God’s way to 
come to pass, and when he once felt sure that 
what he desired was acceptable to God, he prayed 
for it with all his might, and got it. . 

Mr. Moody’s reverence for the Scriptures was 
extreme. With all his vivacity and piquancy of 
speech he never, in public or private, made a pun 
or jest on a Bible phrase; and he would allow 
none to be made in his presence.- Often on the 





platform he has held up his worn copy of the | 
Holy Book, and exclaimed, “My faith is bolted | 


to God’s Word!” ‘ 

Higher or lower criticism, attacks on, or 
apologies for, the revelation in the Old and New 
Testaments, made no impression upon his stal- 
wart spirit. He knew God’s Word was true, 
and that undivided faith made him the fearless 
and irresistible apostle of Christ. 

On his death-bed he told his children that he 
had been “an ambitious man.” But it was not 
to make money. It was, he said, “to find work 
to do for God, and to leave work for you to do.” 








The twenty-six buildings of his Northfield school, ' 


and the memories of his gospel work that live 


and sing throughout Christendom, testify how | 


far that grand ambition was gratified. 

Mr. Moody was as gentle and sympathetic of 
heart as he was austere in conscience. Toward 
misery and suffering he was tender as a woman. 
The real man of God is always a man of the 
people. 

One night, after he had conducted a most 
exhausting service in Boston, he left Berkeley 
Temple at about eleven o’clock. He was flanked 
by two or three eminent divines, his helpers. 
They were standing on the corner, chatting, 


:Not properly cared for after they are planted. 


ing their day’s exposure to the sun’s rays, does 
not in time injure them, is a mooted point among 
‘ botanists. 


‘ pass ordinances, punishin, 


THE YOUTH’S 


when Mr. Moody spied a dark figure on the | 
other side of the street. 
“There is some one who needs me,’’ he said, | 
as he hurried over. 
“Are you a stranger ?”” he asked. 
“Yes. Iam from Vermont.” 
“Are you waiting for any one?” 
“T am waiting for a friend.” 
“Then,” said Moody, “you are waiting for me. | 
I will be your friend.’’ 
That Christlike love of humanity was one of 
the traits that made his influence supreme. 


—__++—____ 


A Street Tree’s Hard Life. 
T present generation of Americans is fond 


of planting trees on roads and streets. 
Arbor day, the city park departments and 
the Village Improvement Societies have given us { 
Hterally millions of trees and shrubs on the streets. 
Most of those planted die. Generally they are 


Often, when they die, the people who planted 
them do not know why they die. If they knew, 
they would avoid certain mistakes, and a much 
greater proportion of planted trees would live and 
thrive. 


The most prolific cause of the death of shade- 
trees is improper planting. Many grave errors 
are perpetuated in the common method of plant- 
ing. These errors may be avoided by consulting 
a real expert, or by reading one of several] manuals 
on the subject. 

In cities large and small many trees which are 
properly planted, and which flourish for a time, 
are killed y 828 poisoning. Leaks from gas-pipes 
will poison the roots of a tree, and the earth, satu- 
rated with this poison, will continue to kill trees 
long after the leak in the pipe has been stopped. 

fany trees have been Killed by the drying out 
of the roots by steam-pipes laid underground or 
along the ground, or by the unnatural temperature 
caused by such pipes. 

Trees are often burned by electric wires until 
they are killed. Whether the Staring light of the 
electric lamps of various kinds, depriving the foli- 
age of trees of the alternation of darkness, follow- 


Many trees are killed by the unskilful removal 
of branches by the workmen of electric railways. 
Beautiful trees are mutilated and crippled for life 
by these unskilful men, who generally have no 
intention to injure them. All such trimming and | 
cutting should be done under the direct supervision | 
of a city park official. i 

All cities where there exists a real and proper 
disposition to care for trees in public places will | 
the drivers of horses ; 
who leave their animals where they can gnaw the | 
bark from trees. Wherever such ordinances do 
not exist, many trees will be destroyed from this 
cause. ere they do exist, the barking and 
girdling of beautiful trees by horses soon comes to 
an end. 

A horse’s teeth can ruin in fifteen minutes a tree | 
which has been watched over for fifty years. And! 
it may take fifty years more to replace the tree | 
which the horse “has destroyed in that brief 
moment. That we allow such things to be done is 
an extraordinary impeachment of the intelligence 
and thrift of the American people. 

Trees are often allowed languish and die for 
want of food. A tree may grow very well in a 
restricted space, where it has little earth to draw 
its sustenance from. It thrives until it has used 
up this sustenance, and then it begins to look thin 
and starved. Many city trees are like geraniums 
growing in a pot. They grow rapidly as lon 

he earth gives them enough food, but when their | 
roots have sucked this all up, and the plant i 
becomes “pot-bound,” it will grow pale and egin 
to die. Such trees should be given food in the 
shape of fertilizer, applied to the surface, where it 
ean filter in, or to the roots more directly. 

Very often a newly planted tree will thrive ina 
spot where an older one is dying. This is because 

e new tree, if planted when it is small enough, 
will adapt itself to some changed condition which | 
has killed the older one. Thus wild trees com- 


monly die off when land is drained, because their | per 


roots have been deprived of accustomed moisture, 
and they cannot move their roots. But a young 
tree, newly planted in the same spot,—even a tree 
of the same species,—will send its roots along the , 
surface, to gather moisture habitually applied | 
there, or will in some way adapt itself to a situa- | 
tion which is practically native to it. Therefore ' 
native trees on drained land, which are none too 
thrifty, should be replaced, as a general thing, by 


planted ones. 
—_——__~es____ 
N 

| FitzGerald, F. R. G. 8., relates an adventure 

which he shared with his guide, Zurbriggen. 
They were climbing Mt. Sefton, and had come to 
a nearly perpendicular cliff of loose rock, about 
three hundred feet high. Up this they were slowly , 
crawling, like flies. Mr. FitzGerald carried both 
ice-axes so that Zurbriggen’s hands might be free 
to test each rock before venturing upon it. 


Suddenly, writes Mr. FitzGerald, while Zurbrig- | 
en waited for me a little way above, a large 
ulder that I touched with my right hand gave 
way with a crash and fell, striking my chest. At | 
the moment I was on the point of passing the ice- 
axes up to durbriggen. who had stooped to take | 
them from my uplifted hand, the slack ro} 
between us lying coiled at his feet. The boulder 
hurled me down head foremost, and I fell about | 
eight feet, turning a complete somersault. 
hen the rope jerked, and I struck against the 
side of the mountain with great force. I feared 
I should be stunned and drop the ice-axes, on: 
which, as I knew, both our lives depended. After 
the rope haa jerked me up I felt it give way again, 
and I came down slowly fo! perbay 3 two yards. 

1 took this to mean that Zurbriggen was bein; 
wrenched from his foothold, and wondered how 
should feel dashing down the six thousand feet, 
and how many times I should strike the rocks on 
the way. 1 saw the block I had dislodged going 
down in huge bounds; it struck the mountainside | 


A Mountain Adventure. 
“Climbs in the New Zealand Alps,” Mr. E. A. 








three or four times, and then, taking an enormous 
lunge of about two thousand feet, embedded | 
itself in the glacier. 

The rope pulled me up short, and I called to 
Zurbriggen to ask if he was solidly placed. I was 
how sw! ning in the air like a pendulum, with 
my back to the mountain, searcely touching the 


face of the rock. It would require a great effort 


, to turn round and grasp the rock, and I was 


afraid that the strain on the rope would dislodge 
Zurbriggen. 

Zurbrigy 
much hurt 

I answered, “No,” and again asked if he was | 
firmly placed. | 

“No,” he replied, “I am very badly situated. 
Turn round as soon as you ean. I cannot hold 
you mueh longer.” 

I gave a kick at the rocks with one foot, and 
with great exertion managed to swing myself 


3 first words were, ‘Are you very 
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round. Luckily there was a ledge near, and 
etting some handhold, I was soon able to ease 

e strain on the rope. .A few moments later I 
struggled a little way up, and at last handed to 
Zurbriggen the ice-axes, which all this time I had 
managed to hold. 

We were in too bad a place to stop to speak to 
each other, but Zurbriggen, climbing a little farther 
up, fixed himself in a firm position, and I scrambled 
after him, so that in about ten minutes we 
passed this steep bit. Here we sat down to 
recover ourselves, for our nerves had been badly 
shaken. It was half an hour, F think, before we 
could move again. 

It appeared that Zurbriggen, the moment I fell, 
had snatched up the coll of rope which lay at his 
feet, and luckily had got hold of the right end first, 
so that he was soon able to bring me nearly to 
rest; but the pull on him was $0 great and he was 
30 insecurely placed, that he to let the roy 
slip through his fingers, to ease the strain while he 
braced himself in a better position, from which 
he was able finally to stop me. 

He told me that, had 1 been unable to turn and 

‘asp rocks, he must inevitably have been 

ragged from his foothold, as the ledge was 
literally crumbling beneath his feet. We discov- 
ered, besides, that two strands of the rope had 
been cut through by the falling rock, so that I had 
been suspended in mid-air by a single strand. 


———_~»—____ 


A Portrait. 


HE mason’s hand is rough and scarred, 
The mason’s back is stooped and bowed; 
His brow, close bent above the stone, 

With lines of strenuous toil is plowed. 

Small ease his honest years have known, 
For Labor claims him as her own. 


‘With skilful hand he carves and chips; 
His chisel on the hard stone rings. 

The gray dust files about his head, 
And ever at his work he sings 

A simple croon of boyhood’s day, 
Timing his chisel to the lay. i 


And all in reverence I pause 
Where he sits careless on the stone ; 
I hail bim one of Labor’s kings, 
The humble seat his rightful throne; 
For yesterday beneath his blow, 
Wondering, I saw an angel grow. 
GRACE ATHERTON DENNEN. 


—————<+o>—___ 


Who Has the Most to Do? 
OUSEWIVES will appreciate a Russian 
H story told by Count Leo Tolstoi. It relates 
that a Russian peasant and his wife, after 
an earnest discussion of the question which of 
them had the more and harder work to do, agreed 
to exchange tasks fora day. The woman went to 


the field to plow, and the man stayed at home to do. 
the housework. 


“Now mind,” said the wife, as she started out, ; 


“turn the cows and the sheep out to pasture at 
just the right time, and feed the little chickens, 
and look out that they don’t wander, and have 
the dinner ready come back; mix up some 
pancakes and fry them, and don’t forget to churn 
oie oer: But above all, don’t forget to beat the 
millet.” 

The peasant had so much trouble in getting the 
cattle and sheep out that it was late when he 
thought of the chickens; and in order that the 
little chickens might not wander, he tied them all 
together by the legs with a string, and 
fastened the string to the old hen’s leg. 

He had noticed that, while his wife was beating 
the millet, she often kneaded her pastry at the 
same time. So he went to work to do these things 
together; and as he had to shuke himself a great 
deal to do it, he saw an excellent chance to get 
the butter churned at the same time, by tying the 
cream-jar to his belt. 

ney, he time the millet is pounded,” he said, 
“the butter will have come.” 

He had hardly begun this triple task, when he 
heard the old hen squawking and the chickens 
eping. He started on a run to see what was the 
matter, but tripped on the edge of a flagstone, 
fell, and broke the cream-jar to pieces. 

In the yard he found that a prodigious hawk had 
seized one of the chickens and was fying off with 
it; and as the chickens and their mother were all 
tied on one string. they hung together and the 
hawk flew away w! th them all. 

In his confusion the peasant left the 
open and the Pig came in, tipped over tl 
tray and spilled the batter, w) 
immediately begun to devour. While the peasant 
was looking on in astonishment, another pig came 
in and began rooting amongst the millet. 

Then, while the peasant was clearing things up 
as well as he could, the fire went out. e had not. 
succeeded in rekindling it when his wife entered 
the yard with the horse, 

“Why,” she said, ‘where are the chickens—and 
the hen?” 

“A hawk carried them off. I had tied them 
together, so they wouldn’t wander away, and the 
hawk carried off the whole lot.” 

“Well, is dinner ready?” 

“Dinner? How could I have dinner when there 
isn’t any fire?” 

“Did you churn the butter?” 

“No; I was churning it, but I fell and dropped 
the jar and broke it, and the dog ate up the cream.” 
‘i ee us what is all this batter that I see on the 

joor ?” 

“Those miserable pigs did that!” 

“Well, you have had a hard time!” said the wife. 
“As for me, I've got the field all plowed, and I'm 

ack home early.' 

“Oh yes,” exclaimed the husband, bitterly, 

“you’ve had only one single thing to do, while as 

for me, I’ve had everything to do all at the same 

time—get this thing ready, take care of that, and 

oe of everything! How in the world was I to 
lo it?” 

“Well,” said she, “that’s what I do every day. 
Now I guess you'll admit that a woman has 


something to do!” 

A faithful friend and assistant—a yellow dog. 
“His hide was the color of cheap soap,” 

the carrier told a Times- Democrat reporter, “and 

he had the trampish bearing that seems peculiar 

to yellow dogs, but for all that he was a gentleman 

at heart. 


“We met in the way of business. His owner was 
a ‘throw-out;’ in other words, he lived two extra 
long squares from his nearest neighbor, and to 
deliver the mail he reccived almost every day 
involved a four-square walk for each batch. | Four 
squares means a good deal to a tired carrier; but 
soon after I took the route the yellow dog got to 
know my whistle, and would come rushing to the 
corner to get the mail 

“He kept that up steadily, rain and shine, for over 
a year, and never missed a trip. What’s more, he 
showed a pride and interest in the task that were 


when 


ard gate 
he bread- 











The Dog that Helped. 
NEW ORLEANS letter-carrier has lost a 





then | 


ich the animal then . 


MAY 3, 1900. 


really half human. Sometimes, for instance, he 
would be a little late, and find me on the way to 
the house when he got out of the yard. 

nen, it was comical te see hi ving a tearing 
up the street, every hair bristling, saying as plain! 
as he could: ‘Stop! Hold on! I'm here!» bon't 
budge another inch!’ On such occasions he would 
always insist on going back to the corner, which 
was the only piace he recognized officially for the 
delivery of mail-matter. 

“Often he would be waiting for me, cocking his 

is importance from 


head to one side and feeling 
his yellow stump of a tail to his yellow stump of a 
nothing for him, he showed his 


nose. If I ha 
dejection and disappointment as plainly as a man, 


but a8 soon as he saw me sort outa few letters he 
would 
01 


lve # sharp, joyous bark that sounded 
h like a laugh to be the real thing. 
hen his owner met me the other day and told 
me he was dead, I couldn’t say a word to save my 
life. I turned and walked off, and before I knew 


it I was blubbering like a fool.” 





- ———+0+-—___ 


Ice-Hilling. 


WRITER in Travel says that winter is 

i A undoubtedly the best time for visiting 

Russia, for then the country is in its char- 

| acteristic dress, and the people are full of anima- 

tion. One of their most exhilarating exercises is 

“jce-hilling,” or sliding down wooden, ice-covered 
erections on low sleighs. 


These heights are not imposing when viewed 
| from below; but after the novice has climbed the 
| steps, and looks down the steep slope of polished 
ice on which, once embarked, he must reach the 
: bottom somehow, the hill appears quite high 
enough. 

Presently, his turn comes; or he may have to 
| walt in the cold while a “’bus” is formed, this 

being composed of nine sleighs, three deep. The 
leaders sit; the rest sit, stand, kneel, as many of 
them as can be packed. 

A couple of vigorous shoves by the rearmost 
| men, a HB of sKate-heels into the ice by the fore- 

most, and the train starts on its journey, call agog 
; to dash through thick and thin.” At the end Is a 
run of two hundred yards or more, and if the 
sleighs are fortunate, they glide smoothly on and 
are safely landed at the foot of the steps leading 
to the second foot-hill. 
! Not infrequently, however, it happens that the 
bus” has Bardly reached this level before sledges 
and passengers begin to part company, like the 
fragments of an exploding bomb. If the upset 
takes place while the speed is still high the whole 
crew fs generally spilled, and sent into the soft 
snow lining the sides of the run. 

The novice, on his first trip, dashes down the 
slope, through the cold, crisp air at a pace calcu- 
lated to take his breath away. Soon he finds him- 
self rushing along the level, realizes that he has 
| made the descent in safety, and begins to enjoy it 
; Just when it is coming to an end. 





o>. 


The Place of the Duel. 


RS. Minnie Walter Myers, in her “Romance 
and Realism of the Southern Gulf Coast,” 
gives an account of one of the last chal- 

lenges to a duel which occurred in Louisiana. 

The affair was between Monsieur Marigny, who 

belonged to one of the oldest families of Louisiana, 

and a Mr. Humble, a sturdy ex-blacksmith of 

Georgia, who had become a man of political con- 

; Sequence. 


Monsieur Marigny took offence at some remarks 
of the Georgian and sent him a challenge. The 
| big ex-blacksmith was nonplussed. 

I know nothing about this duelling business,” 
he said. “I will not fight him.” 
; “You must,” said his friend. “No gentleman 
can refuse.” 

“lam not a gentleman,” replied the honest son 
of Georgia. ‘1 am only a blacksmith.” 

“But you will be ruined if rt do not fight,” 

| urged his friends. ‘You will have the choice of 
; Weapons, and you can choose so as to give your- 
| self an equal chance with your adversary.” 
| The giant asked time in which to consider the 
question, and ended by Accepting. He sent the 
: following reply to Monsieur M arlgny : 
; “I accept, and in the exercise oi my privilege I 
stipulate that the duel shall take place in Lake 
Pontchartrain, in six feet of water, sledge-ham- 
mers to be used as weapons.” 

Monsieur Marigny was about five feet, eight 
inches in height, and his adversary was seven 
feet. The conceit of the Georgian so pleased 
Monsieur Marigny, who could appreciate a joke 
as well as perpetrate one, that he declared himself 
satistied, and the duel did not take place. 


M 


————_+o2____ 


One Man On a Poor-Farm. 


NFORMATION about Kansas was recently 
| sought by a citizen of Newburg, New York, 
says a Topeka correspondent of the New 
York Times. One of the questions he asked 
Governor Stanley was: ‘‘What is the chance for a 
poor man in Kansas?” 


Governor Stanley was busy the day he received 
this letter, and he directed a clerk to mail the 
inquirer a copy of the 8tate Labor Commissioner’s. 
recent report. “Turn down a leaf at Finney 
County,” remarked the governor. 

Finney County lies well out in the western part 
of the state, near the Colorado line. It has an 
area of one thousand two hundred and ninety-six 
square miles. In all this area the labor commis- 
sioner’s report shows that there is but one pauper. 
The county has provided @ poor-farm at a cost of 
twenty thousand dollars, and fitted it out with 
buildings worth three thousand dollars. 

To look after the welfare of this financially 
embarrassed citizen, the county provides a super- 
intendent and physician. Last year the solitary 
inmate spent one hundred and seventy days in the 
twenty-three-thousand-dollar home provided for 
his comfort, at a total expense to the county of 
two hundred and eighty-six dollars. 

“What other state in the Union,” said Governor 
Stanley, ‘can point to a county which fits up and 
| maintains a twenty-three-thousand-dollar Or- 
farm for the benefit of a single unfortunate citizen? 
What other state can show a county with five 
thousand population, an area of over one thousand 
two hundred square miles, and only one pauper?” 








> 


| BrFroRE the battle of Edgehill, old Sir Jacob 
Astley prayed, “O Lord, Thou knowest how busy 
I must be this day. If rt forget Thee, do not Thou 


forget me.” 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1, Greenwood. 2. Deer, reed. 3. Letter A. 
4. “He who plants a tree 

{ Plants a hope ; 

| Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope ; 

1 Leaves unfold into horizons free: .. .. 

1 Canst thou prophes ye 

| What the glory of thy 





thon little tree. 
boughs shall be?” 
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'UUMMING- BIRDS are found only in 
America and on the islands near it. 
They are of many kinds, but only 
one kind is ever seen in the eastern 
United States. This is known as 
the ruby-throated humming- bird, 
because of a splendid red throat 
patch worn by the 
male. To speak more exact- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to fly. 1 once saw one take his first flight, and 
a great venture it seemed. All these three 
weeks, and for another week afterward, the 
mother—no father is present—has her hands 
full to supply the little things with food, which 
she gives them from her crop, thrusting her 


in by accident, probably, and now was darting 
back and forth in a frantic attempt to get out. 
The piazza was open on three sides, to be sure, 
but the frightened bird kept up against the 
ceiling, and of course found itself walled in. 
Fearful that it would injure itself, the lady 


long, sharp bill clean down their throats in the | brought a broom and tried to force it to come 





ly, the patch is red only in 
some lights. You see it one 
instant as black as a coal, 
and the next instant it flashes 
like a coal on fire. This or- 
nament,—a real jewel,—with 
the lovely shining green of 
the bird’s back, makes him 
an object of great beauty. 

Every one knows him, or 
would do so only that some 
people confuse him with 
bright-colored, long-tongued 
humming-bird moths that are 
seen hovering, mostly in the 
early evening, over the flowers 
of the garden. 

The ruby-throat spends the 
winter south of the United 
States. He arrives in Florida 
in March, but does not reach 
New England till near the 
middle of May. 

Many persons seem to 
imagine that the hummer 
lives on the wing. They have 
never seen one sitting still, 
they say. But the truth is 
that humming-birds pass but 
a small part of the time in the 
air. They are so very small, 
however, that they are easily 
overlooked on a branch of a 
tree, and the average person 
never notices them except 
when the hum of their wings 
attracts his attention to them. 

One of the prettiest sights 
in the world is a humming- 
bird hovering before a blos- 
som, his wings vibrating so 
fast as to make a mist about 
him, and his long needle of 
a bill probing the flower with 
quick, eager thrusts. All his 
movements are of lightning- 
like rapidity, and even while 
your eyes are on him he is 
gone like a flash, you cannot 
say whither. 

The humming-bird’s nest is 
built on a branch of a tree, 
—saddled on it,—and is not 
very hard to find after you 
have once seen one, and so 
have learned precisely what 
to look for. Generally it is 
placed well out toward the 
end of the limb. | have found 
it on pitch-pines, in the woods, 
on roadside maples,—shade- 
trees,—and especially in 
apple and pear orchards. 
The mother bird is very apt 
to betray its whereabouts by 
buzzing about the head of 


——y| 








any one who comes near it. 

Last May, for example, | 
stopped in the middle of the 
road to listen for the voice of 
a house wren when | caught instead the buzz 
and squeak of a hummer. Turning my gaze 
upward, | saw her fly to a half-built nest on a 
maple branch directly over my head. 

The nest is a tiny thing, looking for size and 
shape like a cup out of a child’s toy tea-set. 
Its walls are thick, and on the outside are 
covered—shingled, we may say—with bits of 
gray lichens, which help to make the nest look 
like nothing more than a knot. Whether they 
are put on for that purpose, or by way of 
ornament, is more than | can tell. 

The bird always lays two white eggs, about 
as large as peas. The young ones Stay in the 
nest for three weeks, more or less, till they are 
fully grown and fledged, and perfectly well able 


THE HUMMING- 


| process, in a way to make a looker-on shiver. 
The only note | have ever heard from the 


ruby-throat is a squeak, which seems to be an | 


' expression of nervousness or annoyance, and is 
uttered whenever an intruder—a man, a cat, or 
a strange bird—comes near the tree in which 
her treasures are hidden. 

Humming - birds sometimes fly into open 
windows and are caught. At such times they 
become tame almost at once, but it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to keep them alive in cap- 
tivity, and it is cruel to attempt it, except when 


the little creature is injured and plainly unable ; 


to look out for itself. 
A lady of my acquaintance discovered a 
humming-bird under her piazza. It had flown 


BIRD. 


down and so discover its way out; but it was 
only the more scared. Then a happy thought 
came to her. She went to the garden, plucked 
a few flowers, and going back to the piazza, 
set them down for the bird to see. Instantly it 
flew toward them, and as it did so it saw the 
open world without, and away it went. 

Another lady wrote me once a very pretty 
story of a hummer that came and probed a 
nasturtium which she held in her hand. 

It is wonderful to think that so tiny a bird, 
born in New England or in Canada, in June, 
should travel to Cuba or Central America in the 
autumn, and the next spring find its way back 
again to its birthplace. 

BraprorD Torrey. 
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ing the question of bird migration on the Pacific 
coast, concludes that those which he has observed 
shape their course by landmarks, and possess no 

mysterious superhuman faculty for determining wh ite Swelling, | 
direction, such as some persons have imagined J.P. ALLEN, 161 i wth § 
that birds are endowed with. When a fog pre- BIGYOLES CHE PER TH 
yails the birds are bewildered and lose their way. Gey 

In brief, Mr. Loomis thinks that bird migration | 

is a habit evolved by education and inheritance | | 
and owing its origin to the failure of food in | 

winter. | 
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new light-ship of novel design is soon to be 
moored in the stormy waters of the dreaded 
Diamond Shoals off Cape Hatteras. It has been 
found impossible to place a lighthouse there, and 
the light-ships moored on the spot have, one after | 
another, been torn from their fastenings. The | 
new ship is to be propelled by steam, and fur- | 


nished with electric flash-lights | 
to be displayed from her masts, apo- rcso ene. 
50 feet above water. She will 


be anchored on the shoals with Cures Whooping Cove Cros, Catarrh 
*, an Sol 
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penetrates into the soil and becomes available for 

the supply of springs, while in the summer only | 
one-quarter of the rainfall is absorbed by the soil. 

The maximum quantity of water in the soil is at 

a depth of about 40 inches. 
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CURRE NT- TS 


Tnk Paris Exposition was formally | 
opened, with impressive ceremonies, April 14th, 
although incomplete in some particulars, as such | 
ereat fairs are apt to be when the opening day | 
arrives. The Aierican interest in the exposi- | 
tion is attested by the fact that there are nearly | 
7,000 exhibitors from the United States, a number , 


exceeded only by France itself, and more than | | 


three times as large as from any other nation. 


A Paciric CABLE.—The Senate, April 11th, 
passed the bill reported by its committee on naval 
affairs, which appropriates $:1,000,000 for building 
a cable-line bet ween San Francisco and Honolulu. 
The bill provides that the work shall be done 
under the supervision of the Navy. Department, 
and that the line shall be owned and controlled 
by the government. 


THe First GOVERNOR oF PreRto Rico, 
under the new law establishing a civil govern- 
ment in the island, is Charles H. Allen, of 
Massachusetts, who has held for two years the 
office of assistant secretary of the navy. Mr. 
Allen is 52 years ald. He 
has served two terms in| 
Congress, and his efficient | 
work in the Navy Depart- 
ment justifies the expecta- | 
tion that he will be success- | 
ful in the important task of 
organizing a civil govern- 
ment in Puerto Rico. | 


TuE ELECTION OF 
SENaToRS.— The House 
of Representatives, April 
13th, by a vote of 240 to 
15, adopted a resolution for an amendment to 
the Constitution, requiring that the election of 
United States Senators shall be by the direct 
vote of the people, instead of by the legislatures. 





Hon. Cnamis H. ALLEN. 


A REEF Suir For Inp14 will soon sail, | 
carrying about 200,000 bushels of corn, contrib- 
uted by Americans for the aid of the famine 
stricken population of that country. The Navy | 
Department is to charter a ship for this purpose. | 

Tue Fate oF MAFEKING.—Since the relief 
of Kimberley and Ladysmith, interest in South 
Africa bas centred largely in the fate of Mafeking, 
which has been invested by the Boers since 
October. The town lies 223 miles north of 
Kimberley, and is garrisoned by about 2,000) 
troops under Colonel Baden-Powell. April 7th 
it was holding out. Its garrison was on short 
rations but in good spirits. A force from Rho- 
desia, under Colonel Plumer, which had been 
working its way down to the relief of Mafeking, 
was driven back. 


THe Nava. PrRoGRAMME.—The House 
Committee on Naval Affairs has reported a bill 
for pew naval construction, which provides for 
two first-class battle-ships at a cost of $3,600,000 
each, three armored cruisers at a cost of about 
$4,250,000 each, and three protected cruisers 
to cost about $2,800,000 each. The authorized 
cost in each case is exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment. The bill also authorizes the construction 
of dry docks at the Brooklyn and Norfolk navy- 
yards, capable of receiving the largest battle-ships. 


Tue Cosr or ARMOR.—The new bill author- 
izes the Secretary of the Navy to contract for 
Krupp armor at $545 a ton. In the naval 
appropriation bill of last year, the limit of $400. 
a ton was fixed upon the price of armor. No 
contracts could be placed at that price, and the 
result ‘: that none of the three battle-ships and 
three armored cruisers authorized by last year’s 
bill have been contracted for. For the same 
reason, the battleships Wisconsin, Alabama 
and Illinois, which should have been delivered 
to the government complete last year, have been 
delayed, and their builders are seeking redress 
from the government for the loss incurred 
through failure to supply the armor. Under the 
new bill, the Secretary’s authcrity to buy armor 
at $545 a ton applies to vessels before authorized 
as well as to those provided for in the bill. 

Forrien Navies.—In connection with this 
programme of naval construction, it is interesting 
to notice that Great Britain is either building or 
haz recently completed 18 first-class battleships, 
10 armored cruisers, seven other large cruisers 
and 50 smaller vessels. The German “fleet bill” 
calls for $10,000,000 a year for the next 20 
years for new ships, and the French govern- 
ment is planning to spend $150,000,000 for naval 
construction during the next seven years. 








Recent DeatTHs. — Commodore William | 
Kennon Mayo, retired, of the United States 
navy.—J. Wesley Churchill, D. D., professor 
of sacred rhetoric and of elocution at Andover 
Theological Seminary, and widely known as an 
elocutionist and-reader.—Frank H. Cushing, the 
American ethnologist, whose researches among 
the Zufi and other Indian tribes added greatly 
to the general knowledge of Indian myths. | 
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THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN INFANCY. 


URING the first year of infancy the brain 
expands with mushroom-like 
velocity. This period of rapid 

growth is a practically quies- 
cent one, so far as mental 
function is concerned. 

The ideal care of infancy 1s 
‘a very like that accorded to a 
= = .thoroughbred colt or puppy. 

Systematic regularity rules 

the lives of these inferior 
beings in every detail of their management. The 
same systematic care is essential for securing to 
the child a stable and equable nervous organiza- 
tion. The infant’s rest, sleep, food, exercise and 
bath should have at least as much care as {s given 
to the same things in the case of the lower animals. 

Freedom from excitement is a matter not suffi- 
clently considered. To force a child into shrieks 
of laughter, for example, by grotesque sounds or 
sights, or by any means, while amusing to the 
unthinking looker-on, is detrimental to the best 
interests of the child. Placidity, although not 
80 popular as liveliness in an infant, is a more 
desirable quality. 

The bath is at once a means of exercise, and a 
tonic to the nervous system. In ordinary health 
it should not be too warm. The movements of 
the arms and legs, and even the cry, during the 
bath, are exercises of value. 

From the very first the child should be put to 
bed with the intention that it shall need no further 
care until after awakening. 

‘While rest and quiet are of great importance, 
the infant, during its waking hours, requires con- 
stant attention, although not of a nervous or 
violent sort. The evils of too much quiet are 
frequently seen in children’s hospitals, where a 
child of inferior vigor Mes quiet for hours at a 
time. The infant grows more and more languld, 
and comes to exert itself less and less; the appetite 
diminishes until food is refused altogether. The 
child may now sink into a condition of serious tll 
health. In cases of this kind the child must be 
taken up and carried about the ward several 
times a day, and encouraged to use its muscles, 

During the early months and years the infant 
should receive the patient and gentle, yet syste- 
matic and regular, oversight of its mother; or 
better yet, if she is well, her personal attention. 

During the period of rapid growth the infant 
needs only the physical aids which promote its 
bodily expansion. Demands upon its mental 
organization are strictly to be avoided. 
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A STRANGE BULL-FIGHT. 


‘When Stephenson said to the doubters who told 
him that a cow might get in front of his locomo- 
tive, “So much the vorse for the coo!” he perhaps 
did uot realize that a cow on the track might make 
matters very much the worse for travellers. Cows 
have wrecked more than one train. 

And something more formidable than a cow 
was found on the track of the railway between . 
Madrid and Lisbon one pleasant day in July, 1895. 
It was between the rural stations of Mirabel and 
Canaverel, on the Spanish side of the boundary-line 
between Spain and Portugal. 

The train had just come out, on a sweeping 
curve, from the hills and down upon a little plain, 
when the engineer saw, directly before him, a 
herd of bulls on the track. Bulls are an important 
agricultural commodity In Spain, and some of 
these were destined for the arena. 

They seemed very little disposed to retire from 
the track. The engineer slowed down as muchi as 
he could, at the same time blowing his whistle. 
Upon this all the bulls fled except one—a great 
toro, quite fit for the arena. This one, with his 
horns lowered, and roaring as if in response to 
the shrieked deflance of the engine, made straight | 
for the train. 

It was too late to prevent a collision. 
and bull came together, “head on.” 

It was, indeed, ‘so much the worse for the coo!” 
The bull was instantly killed, but his carcass lay 
so completely under the wheels of the locomotive t 
that it was impossible for the train to proceed, 


Train 





| until the track had been cleared. To clear it was 
too great a task for the train hands. 
ductor called the male passengers to his aid, and 
! they crowded about the locomotive. 


blood of their mangled leader, flocked around, 
pawing aud threatening. The nearer they came 
the more infuriated they grew; and finally they 
charged, pell-mell, like a whirlwind, on the little 
band of workers. 


took refuge in the cars. The bulls followed them 
to the very steps, bellowing and pawing. For a 
considerable time the strange spectacle was pre- 
sented of a herd of bulls besieging a railroad train 
filled with passengers, 


defenders of the peace soon organized a sortie. 
Finding a spot where the bulls were not in force, 
they picked up a quantity of stones, and hurled 
them valiantly at the animals. 


more; and for two hours the battle raged cease- 
lessly, victory now seeming to perch on one side, 
now on the other. At last, as night came on, the 
bulls withdrew, and betook themselves to some 
distant shelter. 

ae nere set at work again. 
the train proceeded on its way. 


subscriber to The Companion sent by a kind lady 
in Texas. 


orphan girl ving, with her grandparents 
Arkansas. h 
had been confined to 


amuse herself and help others in many | 
—and she is very fond of reading. 


for her affectionately, but they are not able to 
buy her many books and papers, and those which 
she has have been man 


that would give her “something new eve! 
When the Texas lady heard of her wish, 
mined to gratity 


and she accordingly 


them that for thi 
the dull days of a little girl who could not walk. 


children to “raise and appropriate "a nickel 
apiece, and lon; A 

has reached a 
River state. 


woman who was waiting at the “limits car barn” 
for an Evanston Avenue car. There were plenty 
of Evanston cars, but her transfer check was good 
only on the avenue line, and she was determined 
' not to pay another fare. 


accounts for. 
defined as a faculty prior to experience and inde- 
pendent of reason—will explain some actions of a 
clever dog, whose case is reported by a corre-, 
spondent of the London Spectator. 


been taught always to brin, 
his mouth, to 
some reason his master wished to make a change, 
and to feed him twice a day instead of once. 


his disk, 
on which 
ordered him to brin, 


went down the length of the 
scratching up the soil where 
bowl dee 
hour of which he did not approve. 


authorities by which mail for Americans in Paris 
will be sent to this 
through the regular c! 
time will be saved in 
American mails, and Parisians will have a chance 
to see how the American postal system works. : 


post-office will be fitte 
postal appliances, and Americans visiting Paris 
will be able to 
just 
at home. 


meeting be change a 
night, and the proposition provoked much dis- 
cussion. 


to for his opinion, and he said, with much 


pussonally, I 
meets, but to’ 
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The con- 


Meantime the great herd of bulls, scenting the 


Then all the men abandoned their task, and 


But there were some soldiers aboard, and these 


The bulls recoiled, charged again, recoiled once 


Then the employés and passengers were able to 
The track was cleared, and 





THIRTY-FIVE NICKELS. 
A pretty story accompanies the name of a new 


Her heart was touched by the case of a Uttle 
in 
e age of four years the girl 
herbed and cliair, 
She can do light work with her fin; 


From 


ers, and 
tle ways 
Her grand- 


arents give her’a Christian home, and provide 


imes read through. 
The Youth's Companion 
week,” 
she deter- 
it; but it occurred to her that a 
from other children would be more welcome, 
wrote a letter to two of the 
ublic school teachers in her village, describing 
6 circumstances. 
The teachers read it to their scholars, telling 
-five nickels they could brighten 


She had often longed for 


It required but a few minutes for thirty-five 


before this the pleasant surprise 
hankful little reader in the Red. 





A WOMAN’S PREDICAMENT. 
The Chicago Post describes the sad case of 8 





At last, as night approached, she went to a 


telephone and called up her husband. She told 
him the situation—that no Evanston Avenue cars 
seemed to be running, that it was getting dark, ' 
and she was afrald. 


hat should she do? 
take an Evanston car,” he replied. | 


“Why 
id shall have to pay another fare,” she 


“But 1 
“veil what, of it? You don’t want to stay | 


there, do you?’ 


“But I can’t,” she said, and hesitated. 
“Why not?” he asked. 


“Because—because, I haven't an: money. I[ 


just used my last dime in the telephone to call 
you uJ 


” 
‘And. “then she wondered at the laugh which 


reached her ears over the wire. 





DIDN'T LIKE IT. 


There is more in a dog than man’s Philosophy | 
No theory of instinct—sometimes 


in Ireland—a retriever—who had 
his own tin dish in 
le late dinner. For 


I knew a do 
be filled at 


The dog resented this, and when told to bring 
refused, and it could nowhere be found; 
his master spoke angrily to him, and 
the dish at once. | 
and sheepish expression, he ' 


garden, and beg 1 | 
e had buried the | 
down, to avoid having to bring it at an 


‘With drooping tail 





AN AMERICAN POST-OFFICE IN PARIS. 
Americans who go to the Paris Exposition will 


| find at least one feature of it that will remind 
them of home. This will be a model American | 
post-office... | 


Arrangements have been made with the French 





post office: instead of golng 
annels. In this way much 
the distributiqn ‘of the 


A room about as large as an ordinary branch | 
up with all the modern | 


transact all post-office business 
as they have been-accustomed to transact it 


HIS POSITION. | 
A meeting of a negro “literary society” was in 


progress, and the business part of the programme 
was under consideration. 


Some one had proposed that the regular time of 
from Monday to Wednesday 


Vinally the president of the society was appealed 
‘avi t 
“Well, membahs ob de s’ciety, pussonally, now, 
don't ear’ whic night de ‘s’ciety | 
myself L prefers Monday.” | 


COMPANION. 


For the teeth use“ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 


(Ade. 





_ Family Twine-Holder 


When you want string you want it 
i V't stop to un 
tie them to- 
parcel tied w th 

you're 
mily Twine 






















tangle oc 
gother b i‘ 
such string is 
ashumed of it 
Holder When one 
ballis gone put on another. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 

Sent post-paid for 25 cts, 


LEES MPG. CO., Westport, Conn. 


asbions in Watches 















our Shows 100 exquisite de- 
BLUE shrateniies 
the iridescent and dull 
mony with prevailing 
88 colors. . . 
ing (/ree )thia exguiaite brochure toany 
¥ one interested. If not an intending pur- 
is now being done in watch-making. . 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-29 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City. 


signa. from the buil’soye 
oO 
BOOK enamels ‘in color hur. : 
We are deslrousof aend- 
chaser you will be pleased toknow what 
149 State Bt,, Chicago; Spreckels Building, fan Francisco. 
2H Bint Gt. Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


A WONDERFUL 
protection for life 
and property. Over- 
turned lamps, gas jets 
and lace curtains, chil- 
dren playing with 
matches or bonfires, 
all lose their terror if 
you protect yourself 
and the children with 
Flame-Proof Starch, 





pared starch,absolute~ 
ly harmless to fabric 
and wearer. Itrenders 
dresses, lace curtains, 
etc., flame - proof. 
Used as an 
Ordinary Starch. 


5 cts. 
Worth 


makes a pair of lace 

curtains flame - proof. 
For fabrics not 

starched, 
FLAME-PROOF 
LIQUID 

s the same fire~ 

venting quality. 

me-Proof Starch 

rents and his name, and we 

au a@ package post-paid. 

for Free Booklet, 











Mf your grocer 
in stock, send 
will foricard 
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FLAME-PROOF CO., 127 West 32d St., New York. 
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Like a child when it comes to caring 
for ice-cream. Why not have it, then, 
whenever you wish? 

Bought of a confectioner, it is expen- 
sive and not always convenient. 

Made at home, it costs only the 
material and is no trouble at any time 
with a Peerless Iceland Freezer. The 
Peerless Iceland Freezer has only 


One Motion 


the can revolves around the stationary 
dasher. Few parts — little friction. 
Runs easier and lasts longer than 
a many-motioned freezer. Smooth, de- 
licious ice-cream in three minutes. 
Dasher cleaned by simply dipping 
in hot water. All gearing is enclosed. 
Costs no more than a poor freezer, and 
the saving of time and ice makes the 
Peerless Iceland the most economical 


ice-cream freezer made. 
Free. 


A Four-Quart Freezer 
and Peerless Ice Chipper 
If not on sale in your town, write for informa- 
tion how to obtaln the above absolutely free. 
On request, we will send you our booklet, “‘Ice- 


Cream Secrets,” which tells the secret of mak- 
ing fine ice-cream, like the best confectioners’. 


DANA & CO., Dept. D, Claclanati, Okie, 
Who also make the “Toy ’—for 1 pint of cream. 








[T 18 not very hard to 
make a nearly perfect 
shoe. It és hard to tind a 
manufacturer who makes 
all his shoes equally per- 
fect, and will not yiel 
the temptation to “slight” 
the shoe for larger profit. 
We base our hope of 
profit on the perfection of 
‘he Ultra Shoe, satistied 
that if you try a pair, you 
will appreciate its superi- 
ority and become one of 
our patrons. We are pay- 
ing for this advertising to 
let you know our intention 
ersuade you to make 

the trial. We know you 
will find the shoe close to 
perfection and will want 
more like it. 


The dainty tan Summer 
shoe shown here is of 
unique, graceful and sty- 
lish pattern, and can be 
obtained by ordering “No. 
613” from any of our deal- 
ers. If your dealer has 
not got them, write us, 
giving his address, 


Our handsome catalogue 
will be sent you free. 


MOORE -SHAFER SHOE 
MFG. CO., 
200 Main St., Brockport, N. ¥. 
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Is easy to mix and apply. 






Grafting and Pruning. 


Speare’s Paint Man has found still another 
use for Asbestine. 
and satisfactory results obtained from painting 
his cellar, barn and fences with Asbestine, 

\ and that Uncle Sam has adopted Asbestine 


We have shown the saving 


Navy. Now Sfeare’s Paint Man is 


a great deal of trouble and expense 
by using Asbestine for all grafting and 
pruning 


This letter, wholly unsolicited, 
m the clew. 
Los Gato! 


LEMEN :—Thanks for th 
t the thing required for ¢ 





ar 1900, 
of Asbestine. 
a pundson fruit 
When used soon afte 
is made, it will prevent the flow of sap or gum: 
hrink ne wood crack. You should 

hing n be found t 
uly, FRANK D 
lor-card * ¥ 
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THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 


369 Atlantic Ave., 
9 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


74 John St., New York, 


Boston, 3 
106 Upper Thames 8t., London, 


MAY 8, 1900. 





T have lived and I have loved; 

I have waked and I have slept; 

I have sung and I have danced ; 

I have smiled and I have wept; 

I have won and wasted treasure; 

I have had my fill of pleasure; 

And all these things were weariness, 

And some of them were dreariness. 

And all these things—but two things 

Were emptiness and pain; 

And Love- it was the best of them; 

And Sleep—with all the rest of them. 
Selected. 


———_+++—____. 
From Papoose to Brave. 


BOY papoose of the Chippewa tribe is 
under the care of his mother from birth 
until he reaches his majority, which he 
may attain at any time after his twelfth 

year whenever his father chooses. The boy does | 
not usually become a brave before his fifteenth | 
year, nor is he often kept in his minority after his 
nineteenth year. From infancy he looks forward | 
with hope to the day when his father will termi- 
nate the mother’s sway, enable him to gain a 
name for himself, and set him free to go to the 
chase or to war as a brave of the band. 

The Indian boy is usually nursed at his 
mother’s breast until he is three years old ; some- | 
times until he is six. When weaned he drops 
into the band and associates with the children, 
taking his chances in 
the rough and tumble 
of savage life with the 
scanty help to food 
and clothing he gets 
from his mother. 

The child associ- 
ates of the Indian boy 
are very few, seldom 
exceeding a dozen, and 
usually less than half 
that number. Hence 
the boy is commonly 
timid, morose and 
taciturn to the last 
degree. His pastimes 
are few, and of the 
Most simple kind, if we 
except hunting with 
bow and arrow for 
small birds. 

The only animated 
game I have ever seen 
played by Indian chil. 
dren is one borrowed 
from the whites, and 
that is marbles; but 
the older boys and 
young braves have 
borrowed baseball 
from us, at which they 
are proving expert 
players. 

The saying, “An 
Indian baby never 
cries,” is, so far as 
my observation goes, 
almost absolutely true. 
I have heard sick Chippewa babes moan with 
pain, but never to utter a lusty cry, as white | 
babies do often of vexation. I never saw but one 
Indian boy weeping in the hearty manner of 
white children, and he was angry. So unusual 
was his conduct that I tendered him a nickel, 
and saluted him with the universal Chippewa 
greeting, ‘‘Boozhu!” said to have been corrupted 
from the French bon jour—good day. 

To my surprise, the sturdy little fellow refused 
the nickel, and amid his falling tears exclaimed, 
“No, sir! 1 won’t boozhu!” in good English. 

That Indian children should endure their 
various troubles without crying is not to be 
wondered at, for their life early accustoms them 
to pain and privation. They know hunger as the 
Tule, and not the exception. One day a deer may | 
be killed, on which the band will gorge. Then, | 
for several following days, they may get little or 
nothing. Were it not for government aid, want 
would be closely followed by starvation, now 
that game has become scarce. i 

The ordinary hardships of these little ones may 
be appreciated from the fact that very many are 
exposed to the rigors of winter without shoes, 
stockings, or even moccasins. It is true these are 
exceptions, but such exceptions are more frequent 
than government supposes, owing to the reckless 
and untrustworthy character of the Indian adults. 
‘They are nearly as improvident as cattle—those 
having much foresight being a very rare few. 

The sternness of their experiences accounts «+ 
the grave air of Indian children. They iu-.. 
not, for they see nothing in life to laugh at 
I doubt if white children brought up as the: 
would laugh much more. It is not that they ': 
wit, for pranks and jokes are lavishly practi> « 
among them. 

When the Indian boy who is lucky enough t: 
sarvive his privations approaches manhood, his 
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father considers it his duty to make a brave of - 
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‘him. The candidate has no idea when or where 
' this will be done, but it never occurs except when 
the band has plenty to eat. 

A meal is prepared by the mother, who allots 
to each of the family such share as she deems 
equitable. When the time comes to eat, the 
father seizes the candidate's dish without a word, 
and either throws it into the ashes or throws 
ashes upon it. This is the signal for the boy to 
leave. Without a word, he seizes whatever 
weapon he finds handy and flees into the forest 
to fast, to sleep, to dream, and to hunt if game 
comes in his way. 

He must stay out over at least one night, and 
the rule is that he must not come back until he 
has chosen a name to be known by as a brave. 
If he meets an animal and kills it, he is known 
by the name of the animal killed. If it be a large 
bear, he will most likely be called “Big Bear” 
after he reaches camp. Or, in like manner, 
he may be called “Little Wolf” or “Swift 
Rabbit.” | 

The chief desire of the boy always is to kill an 
animal that a man without skill or bravery cannot 
slay. To obtain a name for life that may adver- 
tise his skilful or brave act, is rare good luck, and 
gives him at once high standing in the tribe. 
Often will the young brave linger in the forest | 
for weeks to achieve this distinction. 

If he find no notable game he stays out to sleep 
and dream, in order that some such object may 
appear in his visions. If he vanquish a big bear 
in his dream, he can take the name “Big Bear,” | 
but if he has no pelt to’show, he becomes the guy 
of all the old braves, and is looked upon with 
contempt until he wins respect by some act of 
prowess. 

In case he is not lucky enough to kill some 
fierve or cunning beast, it is fortunate for him 
if a thunder-shower visit his hiding-place, for | 

thunder is caused by | 
iz a huge bird. If his 
imagination is vivid | 
enough to give him 
such a glimpse of this 
monster bird that he 
can describe it to the 
older braves when he | 
returns, he takes 
the name of “ Big) 
Thunder,’ ‘‘Good 
Thunder,” ‘Land| 
Thunder,” or any 
other kind of thun- 
der he fancies. It is 
among the highest | 
honors for a young 
brave to get any sort 
of thunder for a name. | 
Lightning is a smaller 
bird that takes the 
utmost pleasure in 
teasing the “big thun- 
der bird.” There are | 
ten other birds belong- 
ing to the “thunder 
family,” and when the 
Joud-mouthed thunder 
rolls along the sky, he 
is setting these on to 
the lightning to catch 
and confine him, or, 
at any rate, drive him 
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ine Shoot STAMMERERS' st'ttinont St. noston, 
e. full-sized bottle of 
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off. When the shower 

ceases, it is presumed 

that they have suc 

ceeded against the| 
lightning tease, but 

healways turns up in activity when Big Thunder 

brings on a stormn. 

The young brave usually returns with a pretty 
big name, for he is entitled to all the rights of 
other braves in the band, and unless he can bring | 
an important title from his initiatory fast, he has | 
to take a seat away back, and must keep silent | 


HIS MOTHER, 


until he takes a scalp, kills a moose, or does | {- 


something of the kind to give him standing. It 
helps him much, however, if his father before | 
him, or his forefathers, were great braves. 

To become a chief is the highest ambition of 
the Indian in his savage state; and it is a most 
discouraging fact that the boys educated at 
government schools often seek to become not only 
braves, but medicine-men and jossakeeds—two 
professions often united in the same person, 
but more frequently followed by specialists in 
each. 

When the banished boy has found his name, 
he comes back to his father, and if a chief’s son 
is looked upon as the prince royal. He is then 
completely free from his mother’s control, but it 
often happens that she still holds a powerful 
influence over him, especially in his future love 
matters. These women can intrigue as cunningly 
in their small way as their more civilized sisters. 

We often hear of the old chiefs complaining 
that they cannot control their ‘young men.” 
Strictly, this applies to the class who have never 


: won standing as warriors or hunters. In former 


times this class was never very numerous, but 
10w that war is obsolete and game scarce they 
sm a very large class that is often troublesome. 
Inst so young white men would be turbulent 
«| Clamorous for war, if they did not find ready 

\d a great variety of better employments on 
- \\to expend their youthful ambitions and 
1s. ARTEMAS E. BALL. | 


<2ecial Agent of the United States among the 
+3, In Minnesota. 

















E. Chase’s Antiseptic Tooth Powder 
sentfree. H. £. CHASE, Dentist, 88 Tremont St., Boston. 


5 Rooms $75 
Heat 7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
House 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
witha ALL COMPLETE. 
Digh 
ighton Furnace 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 


write to us for a price on a new 
Diauron. £very Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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Le Oh! How 
4. My Head 


Peay Se Aches. 
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<1 I wish I had a 
4 Nervease Powder. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25c. 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, roc. 





“1 would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to he without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years.”"—B, Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 
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PRIMUS STOVES. 


The quickest, hottest, most easily governed 
and convenient cooking fire ever devised. 


The stove illustrated is 814 inches high and 83 | 
It will boil a gallon of cold water | 


inches wide. 
in 12 minutes and do a six-pound roast to a 
turn in one hour. With an oven it is perfect 
for baking. It costs only $3.75, and pays for 
itself in three months in fuel saved, to say noth- 
ing of its wonderful convenience and comfort. 

It burns vaporized kerosene, and is safer than 
any coal or wood stove. Fuel costs one cent 
for two hours. No odor or smoke. 

FREE.— We want to send every housekeeper a book- 


let about our complete line of Primus Blue Flame 
Stoves and Ranges, for kitchens, camps, yachts. 


THE PRIMUS CO., Dept. B, 197 Fulton St., N. Y. 


GLOBE GASLIGHT CO., 77 Union Street, Boston, 
New England Agents. 


“Priscilla” Universal 
Hoop Holders 


Will hold all sizes of Em- 
broidery Hoops from 4 to 
ro-inch, in any position, 
by means of the ball joint, 
giving the operator an 
opportunity to work with 
both hands. Embroidery 
can be done much faster 
and better by using this 
device. 

We will deliver our 
Hoop Holders, finished 
in Tuscan Bronze, for 50 
cents each, without Hoop. 


“ Priscilla” 
Embroidery 
Sets. 


Our Sets consist of one Hoop 
yoks for large hoops, with one Hoop for use in em- 
roidering large pieces and expert work. ‘They are 
made in 10, 12 and 15-inch sizes, and are adjustable, 
holding the work firmly in any position, 

We will deliver a 








Holder and special 


Special Set with 10-in. Hoop and 
Holder for. . ape 


ak 81.25. 

No. 1 Set with 12-in. Hoop and 
Holderfor. . 1. .« «© «© 1.50. 

No. 2 Set with 15-in. Hoop and 
Holderfor. . 2... 2.00. 


We guarantee our goods to give entire satisfaction 
and to be exactly as represented, and will cheerfully 
refund cash sent us if they are not found so. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
Expansion Hoors, Universa._ Hoor Hotpers, 
Emprorpery Sets anp NovELTiEs. 
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Are of two kinds; the ball that is 
used in playing the game, and the 
dancing party which is often given 
at the end of the tournament. 

Some people contend you cannot 
make a good cup of tea without a 
tea ball, but we know that if you 
use Chase & Sanborn’s package 
teas you can make good tea by any 
| of the approved methods. 

This is because you have good 
tea to begin with. 

Poor teas cannot result in a health- 
ful, delicious beverage, no matter how 
carefully you try to brew them. 

With Chase & Sanborn’s package 
teas you are sure of getting the best 
that money, skill and experience 
can produce. 

It makes no difference whether 
you try their Kdhinoor, which is a 
fine breakfast tea, the Orloff, a 
Formosa Oolong with a delicate 
lilac flavor, or the Orange Pekoe, 
| with its rich wine-like body. 

Inasmuch as these teas are sold 
only in pound and half-pound air 
| tight Tea Lead packages you are 
sure of getting the genuine article, 
with all its natural strength and 
| freshness preserved. . 

One pound makes over 200 cups, 


Chase & Sanhor’s Teas, 


[AAURESCO 


For Wall 
and 
Ceiling 

Decorations. 
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SF Beautiful. 


Y | | Economical. 
Healthful. 

E *, Fireproof. 

; Durable. 

















Muresco has been tested for years 
and is still preferred by Decorators, 
Fresco-Painters and Whiteners, who are 
most competent to judge its merits. 

Muresco can be mixed and applied 
by any one, and is cheap enough for the 
coarsest work. Insist on Muresco when 
your ceilings are whitened or tinted. 

Ask your dealer or write us for 

‘int card, etc.,also an accurate 

Map of the Philippines Free. 
GOULD & CUTLER, 69-75 Union 8t., Boston. 
Also sole NV, E. agents for Moore’s Pure 
Oil Colors in Large Tubes. Look them up. 





Fish Foods. 


“From George’s Banks.” 





The salt codfish 
that you ordinarily 
buy at the grocer’s 
is oftentimes of an 

= inferior or different 
grade, such as Hake, Cusk or Pollock. 

The very best cod is that which is caught 
off George’s Banks and called George’sCod. 

This is the kind of cod that is used ex- 
clusively in Gorton’s Fish Foods. 

The Fish Balls are put in cans all ready 
to heat and serve. 

* The Fish Cake comes in packages and is 
the regular boneless codfish. 
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These foods are . 
sold by all good Saas 
grocers. 2 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS 2¢¢ 10 cts. 


© per can. If 
your dealer does not sell them, send us $1.15, 
and get 10 cans, by express prepaid. 
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Trainer’s (sturat asphat) 
Portable Gravel 


ROOFING. 


Any one can apply it. 



















Free to 
Ceachers and 


Supt. of Schools. 


We shall be very glad to fur- 
nish schools with a supply of 
Blotting Paper absolutely free 
of charge. We do this as a 
means of advertising. Noth- 
ing objectionable on the Blot- 
ters. Write us for samples. 


Minard’s Liniment Mfg. Zo., 


BOSTON. 
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Strong, Durable, 


Fireproof, Inexpensive. 
In Rolls containing 108 sq. ft. 
Write for Sample and descriptive Price- List. 
C. W. TRAINER MFG. CO., 89 and 91 Pearl St., Boston. 
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Cooking. 


The kitchen is as pleasant as the parlor 
in the home where a Detroit Jewel Gas 
Range reigns. It makes cooking com- 
fortable—makes it easier, cleaner, bet- 
terthan is possible with any other stove. 
Ask the housewife who has used a 


Detroit 


Easy 


f-0 
eas 


Vala sp 6.6 
eee © 


Jewel xing 


if she would be willing to go back to 


other-day methods. Ask any woman 
who has learned the economy of time, 
labor and fuel that comes with cook- 
ing on this most modern of household 
helps how much she values it, 


Our booklet, “Cooking by Gas,” contains 
much to interest those who wish to know 
more about kitchen comfort and economy. 
Send for it—it's free if you mention THE 
Yourn’s Companion. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL, 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


= STERILIZED 2 Cofiee 


A FEW DEALERS SELLING 
THIS BRAND: 


Morrison Bros., Boston, Mass, 

‘W. A. Stevens, Lynn, Mass. 

Gleason & Stevens, Groton, Mass, 

©. H. Parker & Son, Coldbrook, Mass. 
‘M. E. Swasey, East Popperell, Mass. 
J. 8, Brown, Barre, Mass. 

A. W. Dearborn & Co,, Lynn, Mass, 


‘Weston Lumber Co., Groveton, N. H. 
George W. Sawyer, Franklin Falls, N. H. 





The following are well-known brands: 


LIPTON’S, MALWATTEE, TETLEYS. 


is the 
only Coffee that 
is Sterilized. 
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“How good your coffee smells!” exclaimed a housewife, 
who had dropped into a neighbor's for a morning chat. 
“It actually gives me an appetite, and that's something I 
haven't had for weeks. But it's vain for me to crave any, 
for Iam not using coffee. It's injurious.” 

“DlLadmit that poorly roasted coffee is harmful, but the 
kind I use, THE RED CROSS COFFEE, is of posi- 
tive medicinal value, for it creates appetite, aids digestion 
and antidotes malaria.” 

“Why is it different from other kinds?” 

“Because it’s the only coffee in the market that’s 
STERILIZED, and thereby rendered absolutely pure. 
Drink acup every morning, and you'll find it a wonderful 
tonic.” 


RED CROSS is sold by leading grocers. SAMPLE FREE by mail. 


Cc. A. CROSS & CO. (incorporated), 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Her first attempt 


‘THE MERCURIAL 
OVEN 
THERMOMETER 
tells accurately 
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| with the 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ERFECT SUCCESS 


RICHMOND RANGES 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The charming sketch by Mrs. Harriet’ 
Prescott Spofford, on another page of this issue, | 
lends interest to the photograph which is repro- | 
duced on the front cover. Mrs. Spofford was : 
born in Calais, Maine, resides in Newburyport, | 
and has written much and well in prose and 
verse. Older readers of this paper will especially 
recall her delightful story, ‘Hester Stanley at 
St. Mark’s,” which, originally published in The 
Companion in 1881, has come to be regarded as 
a girls’ classic. 

It is a pleasure to add that two other “True 
Stories of Travel,” by Mrs. Spofford, will appear 
in the issues of The Companion for May 17th 
and August 2d. 


In the last “conference year" there 
died at Pascoag, Rhode Island, four members of 
a single church, the Methodist, whose united 
ages were three hundred and thirty-six years, 
the average age being eighty-four years. There | 
is in the fourth chapter of First Timothy a 
significant passage about godliness which must 
have occurred to the minister when he preached 
the funeral sermons of these four veterans. 


Maine has now taken up the excellent | 
idea of an “Old Home Week,” which was con- 
ceived and carried out last year in New Hamp- 
shire. Natives of the Pine Tree State are to be 
invited to revisit their former homes during the 
second week in August. The New Hampshire 
celebrations take place this year during the week 
of August 11th to 18th. This is a custom that 
one yearns to encourage; yet it is hardly possible 
to ignore the fact that if all the New England 
States adopt the plan of annually calling back 


their wandering sons and daughters, many flour- the 


ishing Western communities will have to “shut 
up shop” for the summer. 

“Patient waiters are no losers,” pro- 
vided the waiter chances to be a coal schooner 
with a demurrage clause in her charter. Shippers 
of coal were hard put to it to supply loads during 
the winter and spring, and vessel-owners who 
perceived this fact were careful to stipulate that 
when their craft waited for cargo beyond a 
certain time, they should be paid for the delay. 
Two New Haven schooners which cleared from 
Norfolk for New York in April earned more 
than five thousand dollars each by such means; 
and we hear of many other Yankee captains 
singing the praises of the unknown benefactor 
who first devised this way to make money 
without navigating the Atlantic coast in cold 
weather. 


To pay bills before they are due is, a certain 
Kentucky woman thinks, a reprehensible weak- 
ness that no good citizen should encourage. Her 
husband’s insurance premium falling due July 
6th, he sent twelve hundred and fifty dollars toa 
Connecticat company on June 19th, making the 
payment thus far in advance so that he could not 
possibly be in danger of default. But on June 
30th the company applied for a receiver. This 
all happened five years ago, and the Kentuckian’s 
widow is still arguing with the receiver about the 
return of the twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 
Possibly the courts will ultimately sustain her 
lawyer’s contention that the company was 
insolvent before June 30th, rendered no “con- 
sideration” for the money, and only held it as 
trustee for the insured ; or perhaps they will agree 
with the receiver that, since the premium became 
due before the receiver was actually appointed, 
the money cannot be returned. It is rather a 
nice legal point: but it seems a pity that a person 


should suffer for undue promptness in paying a | j 


bill. es 

The purity of seed is a very “live issue” 
with the farmer. A few states have already 
passed laws on the subject, and “Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 111,” recently issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, gives facts to show 
that some such measure of protection is needed. 
The seeds of grasses and clovers are, it seems, 
especially liable to be adulterated or dead. For 
example, the department analyzed a sample of 
timothy sold for a dollar and thirty-five cents 
a bushel, and found in the bushel only a little 
more than a pound of good seed. In a bushel 
of crimson clover seed, sold for five dollars and 
seventy-five cents, less than a pound was good. 
Paid for at the price which was virtually charged 
for that fraction of a pound, the whole bushel 
would have cost seven hundred and three dollars 
and eighty cents. 

Such experiences suggest that the simple 
method of seed-testing described by the depart- 
ment should be more frequently applied by 
purchasers. Place the seeds between folds of a 
moistened flannel, lay the flannel on a plate, 
cover it with another plate, and set them where 
the temperature will not fall below fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit. The seeds that have sprouted should 
be removed every day and the number recorded. 





THE YOUTH’S 


When the test is completed, the number of seeds 
sprouted can be compared with the number put 
in the test, and the percentage of germination 


‘determined. Clover seeds, cereals and timothy 


should be tested for about ten days. Other grass 
seeds need from fourteen to thirty days. 


——_~e+—___ 


For 1gto. 


The directors of the great French exhibition of 
1900, having called for new and original schemes 
for amusing, instructing and astonishing the 
world, received some propositions which were 
found to be ahead of the times, and not to be 
realized mechanically in the year 1900. Inasnmuch, 
however, as it is intended that there shall be 
another world’s fair in Paris in the year 1910, 
these unrealizable, left-over projects are referred 
to the managers of the exhibition of that year, in 
the hope that mechanical invention will have so 
far advanced by that time that the schemes may 
be carried ont. 

Among these ambitious projects are the fol 
lowing: 

The construction of a Pantheon, equal in 
dimensions and like in form to the Ch of the 
Madeleine, entirely in green and growing vegeta- 

ion. 

The construction of a great fountain and basin 
in which fishes from ten to forty feet in length 
shall be seen disporting themselves amidst electric 
lights sunk in the water. 

Facsimile of the Colosseum at Rome, in actual 
proportions, with real combats of wild animals 
of all known species. 

The projection by electric light, on artificial 
clouds, of great international scenes of all 
historical epochs. 

Triumphal arch of the twentieth century 
standing astride the Eiffel Tower, to t: ify the 
superiority of that century over the nineteenth. 

A method of hurling visitors harmlessly to a 
height of three hundred, six hundred and one 
thousand metres, from which they are to descend 
with automatically opening parachutes. 

A complete orchestra of steam-whistles, playing 
the ‘‘Marseillaise.” [The French are apparently 
ignorant that this project was realized in ica 


a long time in Mr. Barnum’s steam-calliope.] 
A church fitted up for the worship of all the 
one thousand religions of the , With a 


revolving steeple. 

A temple of Venus, in which are to be exhibited 
procurable living specimens of all the 
Foxe jects are, for the most part, a fai 

ese pro} are, for a fair 
illustration of what may be called an unscientific 
use of the imagination. 


—~o+—____ 


School Life in Manila. 


One might have a less interesting occupation 
than that of watching the schoolboys and school- 
girls in America’s new possessions. Mr. Phel, 
Whitmarsh, who has watched them in Manila, 
has a good word to say in the Outlook for the 
boys and girls of that city. Three hundred pupils 
were in the municipal school of which he writes. 


Early hours are the Tale there, for eight 
o’clock the children come trooping from all direc- 
tions toward the schoolhouse. e watcher is 
at once struck by their cleanliness, their happy 
faces, and their orderly conduct, ‘They are by 
nO means serious, but they are much more quiet 
and gentle than either American or English chil- 
ae They pave! nok yet learned the necessity 
of sitting silent during fessons, but they are very 
ror ihe most fart th natives and mesti 

‘or the ey are mestizos, 
but there is a sprin! of lighter Spanish faces, 
and a few even have blue eyes and fair hair. 


and bare-headed. of the however, 
are usually covered by the heelless slipper common 
to the country. 

The boys are pictur in white cotton 
knickerbockers shirts, and the girls, with 
exception of the Spani wear a stiff 
handkerchief of native weaving about 

cream-colored i 


pe my mind, the the of the 
ve made the few months 
breprearh ptas thee Snowe that in 

acquisition are unusually 
quick. To see their bi ‘and intelligent faces 
turn to the teacher, their eagerness to 
answer the questions put to them, and to hear 


“ Back-Baskets.” 


Mr. Archibald Little, in his “Through the 
Yangtze Gorges,” writes of the women whom 
he saw in the main street of Fuchan, bearing 
loads of dust-coal on their backs, packed in the 
picturesque pei-lo of the country. 

I tried here to purchase one of these “back- 
baskets,” peculiar to the gorge country, which 
afford such a pleasing change from the eternal 
carrying-pole of the Chinese coolie, but in vain. 
No porter would part with one, and there were | 
no shops for their sale. Like most of the articles 
in common use in China, they are all manufac-, 
tured in the homes of the peasantry, as necessity | 
requires, and no capital is allowed to remain 
locked up in stock. 

The pei-lo are somewhat conical-shaped baskets 
with expanding mouths, neatly woven out of 
split bamboo, the shoulder-straps being of the 
same material, the whole fitting comfortably on 
the back, and enabling heavy weights, up to two 
hundred and fifty pounds, fo be carried with a 
minimum of fatigue. Children are also carried 








in them, snugly packed in an erect position. 
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PHOTO MATERIALS. 


% OTOLIBRARY 
CARTERS DASTE 


Better THAN Muaace For Att Purposes 
BEY Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Etc. 


CARTER'S INK CO., Boston. 
TAKE A CAMERA 
TO PARIS. _ 


opportunities for photographic work. 


We Have the Material, 


from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
CALL OR WRITE US. 


HORGAN, ROBEY & CO., 34 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY 


PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


in Quality and 
in Price is 
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Le PAGE’S 
PHOTO PASTE. 


Manufactured by 4 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 
Gloucester, Mass., U.S.A. 





IT WILL Not CHANGE THE COLOR oR 
WaRP THE Mount. 2-ounce jars, 5 cts.; 
4-ounce, 10 cts. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 15 cts. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 


LL z 
Protopeemie >. 
Encyclopedia 


A FEAST FOR . 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


im- 
plement, auxiliary and 
accessory used in Photog. 
Taphy catalogued at list 

Prices 













prices. Lloyd's 
on Discount Sheet accom- 
panying.” Hundreds of 


valuable formule. In- 
structions for develop- 
ment, printing, toning, 
enlarging, etc.’ All the 
up te ideas in optics 
and optical instruments. 
Fi A les: Horaley Hint 
oe Todor eine rticl es: A. ley ton, 
im America ;*’ Dr. John Nicol on “Use and ot 
the Hand Camera; John A. Tennant on “ 
ryuahight Photoerephy and’ Hy ae pad OF 
“ Flashlight Photography.” ‘a1 |. Snowden . 
the great English authority, on “Instantaneous 
‘these topics. "Baition limited. “ postage 
on. 
paid on receipt of price. 


Address Photo Dept. Y, 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 
323-325 Washington St., Boston. 
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For Sixty-One Years 
Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 





| WORTHY PRAISE. 


Method for Piano- 
forte, says: 


“In all re- 

Spects equal 

to the best 

that has ever 

come under 

my personal 

observation. In 

a word, the Mc- 

PHaIL embodies all 

the possibilities of the Upright Piano.”? 


Carl Zerrahn says: 


“The tone is 
even and musical 
throughout, with 
asinging qual- 
ity which is 
rarely found; 
and the touch, 
workmanship 
and construc- 
per- 

» care 
and intelligence can 
make them,’ 


Rev. John F. Ford, 


Supt. Working Boys’ 
Home, says : 





‘For durabil- 
ity and quality 
4 of tone, they 
are unex- 
celled.’’ 
” 
Our Handsome 
Illus. Catalogue 
Free. 
ND FOR IT. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(Opposite Hollis Street.) 


Save the Old Stove. 


It may be aff 
right yet. 


Chances are, the rea- 
son it doesn’t bake 
better is because the 
lining to the fire-box 
is cracked or has 
holes broken through 
it. This allows the 
heat direct access to / 
the front oven plates 4 
and causes the oven Ad 
to bake unevenly, <= 


The neglect of stove linings ruins more stoves than 
other causes combined. A few cents’ worth of 


Champion Stove Clay 


will mend the break and save you the price of 
a new stove. Try it. It is a combination of 
Powdered fire-clays and plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar or cement. 

Any one can use it. xcep a box on hand. It's 
cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers and at hardware 
and general stores. Write us if you can’t get it. 


Don't neglect the stove lining; the 
lite of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Arnold 
Rubber Heels 


ARE AS Ce 
GOOD AS A 
VACATION 


For nervous people. We 
ly guarantee they 
are. You'll say so, too, it 
you will them. The 

Arnold Whole Rubber 

Heel gives the most benefit 
because it is a whole neel, 
not a mere lift. The Armold 
wears the longest. we 


SOLD BY ALL 
DEALERS. 


If yours hasn’t them, 
write us; we will sup- 
ply you’ by mail for 


35 cents. 











or 
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Brockton, Mass. 
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and crept up to the back door, but it was | one side and then toanother ; then he seemed to 
fast; then he crept round to the front| be going down, down, straight down, and then 
door, and that was fast, too. There was | to be drifting off into space. He rubbed his 
no light in the house, and it was perfectly | eyes, and found it was full daylight, although 
still. the daylight of early morning; and while he 
All of a sudden it struck him that he | lay looking out of the stable-loft window and 
could sleep in the stable-loft, and he trying to make out what it all meant, he felt a 
thought what a fool he was not to have | wash of cold water along his back, and his bed 
thought of it before. The notion bright-! of fodder melted away under him and around 
S everybody who remembers anything | did all kinds of things that he would like to, ened him up so that he got the gourd that | him, and some loose planks of the loft floor 
A about the Boy’s Town knows, Jim, have done; and the big boys just laughed. | hung beside the well-curb and took it out to' swam weltering out of the window. Then he 
Leonard’s stable used to stand on the | That made Jim Leonard mad, and he said that : the stable with him; for now he remembered | knew what had happened. The flood had 
flat near the river, and on a rise of ground | as svon as the bridge began to go, he was going | that the cow would be there, unless she was | stolen up while he slept, and sapped the walls 
above it stood Jim Leonard's log cabin. The ; to run out on it and go with it; and then they , in somebody’s garden-patch or corn-field. of his refuge; the logs had given way, one after 
boys called it Jim Leonard’s log cabin, but it | would see whether he was a liar or not! They | He noticed as he walked down toward the | another, and had let him down, with the roof, 
‘was really his mother’s, and the stable was| mocked him and danced round him till he; stable that the freshet had come up over the | into the water. 
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hers, too. It was a log stable, but up where | cried. But Pony Baker, who had come with , flat, and just before the door he had to wade. 
the gable began the logs stopped, and it was | his father, believed that Jim Leonard would | But he was in his bare feet and he did not care; 


weather - boarded the rest of the way, and the 
roof was shingled. 
Jim Leonard said it was all logs once, and 


that the roof was loose clapboards, held down | 


by logs that ran across them, like the roofs in 
the early times, before there were shingles or 
nails, or anything, in the country. But none 
of the oldest boys had ever seen it like that, 
and you had to take Jim Leonard’s word for it 
if you wanted to believe it. The little fellows 
nearly all did, and everybody said afterward it 
was a good thing for Jim Leonard that it 
was not that kind of roof when he had his 
hairbreadth escape on it. THe said himself that 
he would not have cared if it had been; but 
that was when it was all over, and his 
mother had whipped him, and everything, 

and he was telling the boys about it. 

He said that in his Pirate Book lots of 
fellows on rafts got to land when they 
were shipwrecked, and that the old- 
fashioned roof would have been just like 
a raft, anyway, and he could have steered 
it right across the river to Delorac’s Island 
aseasy! Pony Baker thought very likely 
he could, but Hen Billard said: ‘‘Well, 
why didn’t you do it, with the kind of 
a roof you had?” And some of the boys 
mocked Jim Leonard; but a good many 
of them thought he could have done it if 
he could have got into the eddy that there 
was over by the island. If he could have 
landed there once he could have camped 
out and lived on fish till the river fell. 

It was that spring, about fifty-two or 
fifty-three years ago, when the freshet 
which always came in the spring was the 
worst that anybody could remember. The 
country above the Boy’s Town was under 
water, for miles and miles. The river 
bottoms were flooded so that the corn had 
to be all planted over again when the 
water went down. The freshet tore 
away pieces of orchard, and apple-trees 
in bloom came sailing along with logs and 
fence rails and chicken-coops, and pretty 
soon dead cows and horses. There was 
adog chained to a dog-kennel that went 
by, howling awfully ; the boys would have 
given anything if they could have saved 
him, but the yellow river whirled him 
out of sight behind the middle pier of the 
bridge, which everybody was watching 
from the bank, expecting it to go any min- us 
ute. The water was up within four or 
five feet of the bridge, and the boys be- 
lieved that if a good big log had come along 
and hit it, the bridge would have been knocked 
loose from its piers and carried down the river. 

Perhaps it would, and perhaps it would not. 
The boys all ran to watch it as soon as school 
was out, and stayed till they had to go to 
supper. After supper some of their mothers 
let them come back and stay till bedtime, if 
they would promise to keep a full yard back 
from the edge of the bank. They could not 
be sure just how much a yard was, and they 
nearly all sat down on the edge and let their 
legs hang over. 

Jim Leonard was there, holloing and running 
up and down the bank, and showing the other 
boys things away out in the river that nobody 
could see; he said he saw a man out there. 
He had not been to supper, and he had not 
been to school all day, which might have been 
the reason why he would rather stay with the 
men and watch the bridge than go home to 
supper; his mother would have been waiting 
for him with a sucker from the pear-tree. He 
told the boys that while they were gone he 
went out with one of the men on the bridge as 
far as the middle pier, and it shook like a leaf; 
he showed with his hand how it shook. 

Jim Leonard was a fellow who believed he 


really have done it; 
land at any rate, he 
felt sorry for him when 
Jim cried. 

He stayed later than 
any of the little fellows, 
because his father was 
with him, and even all 


the big boys had gone 
home except Hen Bil- 
lard, when Pony left 
Jim Leonard on the 
bank and stumbled 
sleepily a with his 





hand in his father’s. 

















“HELP, HELP, SOMEBODY! FIRE! FIRE!”’ 


When Pony was gone, Hen Billard said: 
“Well, going to stay all night, Jim?” 


as could be, “Yes, I am!” And he said the 
men who were sitting up to watch the bridge 
were going to give him some of their coffee, and 
that would keep him awake. But perhaps he 
| thought this because he wanted some coffee so 
badly. He was awfully hungry, for he had 
not had anything since breakfast, except a 
piece of bread and butter that he got Pony 
Baker to bring him in his pocket when he 
came down from school at noontime. 

Hen Billard said, ‘Well, ¥ suppose I won’t 
see you any more, Jim; good-by,” and went 
away laughing; and after awhile one of the 
men saw Jim Leonard hanging about, and 
asked him what he wanted there, at that time 
of night; and Jim could not say he wanted 
coffee, and so there was nothing for him to do 
but go. There was nowhere for him to go but 
home, and he sneaked sadly off in the dark. 

When he came in sight of the cabin he could 
not tell whether he would rather have his 
mother waiting for him with a whipping and 
some supper or get to bed somehow with 
neither. He climbed softly over the back fence 





And Jim Leonard answered back, as cross | 


‘if he thought anything, he thought that his 
mother would not come out to milk till the 
| water went down, and he would be safe till 
‘then from the penalty he must pay, sooner or 
| later, for pfaying hooky. 

| Sure enough, the old cow was in the stable, 
and she gave Jim Leonard a snort of welcome 
| and then lowed anxiously. He fumbled through 
| the dark to her side, and began to milk her. 
' She had been milked only a few hours before, 
and so he got only a gourdful from her. But 


was smoking warm. It seemed to Jim Leonard 
that it went down to his very toes when he 
poured it into his throat, and it made him feel 
80 good that he did not know what to do. 

There really was not anything for him to do 
! but to climb up into the loft by the ladder in 
the corner of the stable, and lie down on the old 
last year’s fodder. The rich, warm milk acted 
like a sleep medicine on Jim Leonard, and he 
dropped off almost as soon as his head touched 
the corn-stalks. The last thing he remembered 
was the hoarse roar of the freshet outside, and 
that was a lulling music in his ears. 

The next thing he knew, and he hardly knew 
that, was a soft, jolting, sinking motion, first to 





it was all strippings and rich as cream, and it ' 


He got to his feet as well as he could, and 
floundered over the rising and falling boards to 
the window in the floating gable. One 
glance outside showed him his mother’s 
log cabin safe on its rise of ground, and 
at the corner the old cow, that must have 
escaped through the stable door he had 
left open, and passed the night among 
the cabbages. She seemed to catch sight 
of Jim Leonard when he put his head 
out, and she lowed to him with friendly 
farewell. 

Jim Leonard did not stop to make 
any answer. Ile clambered out of the 
window and up onto the ridge of the roof, 
and there, in the company of a large gray 
rat, he set out on the strangest voyage a boy 
ever made. In a few moments the cur- 
rent swept him out into the middle of the 
river, and he was sailing down between 
his native shore on one side, and Delorac’s 
Island on the other. 

All round him seethed and swirled the 
yellow flood in eddies and ripples, where 
drift of all sorts waltzed and raced. His 
vessel, such as it was, seemed seaworthy 
enough. It held securely together, fitting 
like a low, wide cup over the water, and 
perhaps finding a certain buoyancy from 
the air imprisoned in it above the window. 
But Jim Leonard was not satisfied, and 
so far from being proud of his adventure, 
he was frightened worse even than the 
rat which shared it. As soon as he could 
get his voice, he began to shout for help 
to the houses on the empty shores, which 
seemed to fly backward on both sides 
while he lay still on the gulf that swashed 
around him, and tried to drown his voice 
before it swallowed him up. At the same 
time the bridge, which had looked so far 
off when he first saw it, was rushing 
swiftly toward him, and getting nearer 
and nearer. 

He wondered what had become of all 
the people, and all the boys. He thought 
that if he were safe there on shore he 
should not be sleeping in bed while some- 
body was out in the river on a roof, with 
nothing but a rat to care whether he got 
drowned or not. 

Where was Ilen Billard, that always 
made fun so; and Archy Iawkins, that 
pretended to be so good-natured; and 
Pony Baker, that seemed to like a fellow 
so much? He began to call for them by 
name: “Hen Billard—O Hen! Help, 
help! Archy Hawkins, O Archy! I’m 
drowning! Pony, Pony,O Pony! Don’t 
" you see me, Pony ?”” 

He could see the top of Pony Baker’s house, 
and he thought what a good, kind man Pony’s 
| father was, and how he did not do anything to 
| him, even when he tried to make Pony run 
|away. Surely he would try to save him; and 
Jim Leonard began to yell: “O Mr. Baker! 
| Look here, Mr. Baker! It’s Jim Leonard, 
\and I’m floating down the river on a roof! 
Save me, Mr. Baker, save me! Help, help, 
somebody! Fire! Fire! Fire! Murder! Fire!” 

By this time he was about crazy, and did not 
half know what he was saying. Just in front 
of where Tom Gayler’s grandmother lived, on 
{the street that ran along the top of the bank, 
the roof got caught in the branches of a tree 
which had drifted down and stuck in the 
bottom of the river so that the branches waved 
up and down as the current swashed through 
|them. Jim Leonard was glad of anything that 
would stop the roof, and at first he thought he 
would get off on the tree. This was what the 
rat did. Perhaps the rat thought Jim Leonard 
really was crazy, and he had better let him 
have the rvof to himself; but the rat saw that 
he had made a mistake, and he jumped back 
after he swung up and down on a limb 
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two or three times. Jim Leonard felt awfully | 
when the rat first got into the tree, for he remem- | on the pier. He was the only person that the 
bered how it said in the Pirate Book that rats; watchman had let go on the bridge for two; 
always leave a sinking ship, and now he believed days. 
that he certainly was gone. But that only! The water was up within three feet of the 
made him hollo the louder, and he holloed sos floor, and if Jim Leonard’s roof slipped by Blue 
Joud that at last he made somebody hear. Bob's guard and passed under the bridge, it would 
It was Tom Gayler’s grandmother, and she | scrape Jim Leonard off, and that would be the 
put her head out of the window with her night- \ last of him. 
cap on, to see what the matter was. Jim Leonard | All the time the roof was coming nearer the 
caught sight of her and he screamed, ‘ Fire, | bridge, sometimes slower, sometimes faster, just 
fire, fire! I’m drowning, Mrs. Gayler! Oh, do | as it got into an eddy or into the current; once it 
somebody come!” ‘seemed almost to stop, and swayed completely 
Tom Gayler’s grandmother just gave one yell round; then it just darted forward. 
of “ Fire! The world’s a-burnin’ up, Tom Gay- —_ Blue Bob stovd on the very point of the pier, 
ler, and you lay there sleepin’ and not helpin’a where the strong stonework divided the current, 
bit! 
she rushed into the room where Tom was, and’ at the roof, whichever side it took. Jim Leonard 
shook him. 
He bounced out of bed and pulled on his , and yelling and crying all the time, now he was 
pantaloons, and was down-stairs in a minute; a’ still. Ife wanted to say, “ Bob, save me!” but 
Boy’s Town boy never wore anything but a shirt | he could not make a sound. 


COMPANION. 


up his hand aguinst the switch. 
“No, no,:-Mrs. Leonard. I think that Jim has 


‘had his lesson this time, and I've got to settle 







EBORAH Pindley 
stood a moment strip- 
ping the suds trom 


D 


down into the tub. They were very pretty 


rosy. But Deborah was not thinking of their 
prettiness, nor of the snowy linen waiting her 
further manipulations. 
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Blue Bob to the bridge and saw him getting out boys in order, and he stepped forward and put | with him myself, you know, about his absence 
| from school yesterday.” 

The teacher smiled, and the boys knew that 
Jim would get off pretty easy. 


for her mother could not 
read. Tonight the paper 
seemed to bring a new hope. 


Somebody’s out there in the river!’’ and | and held his hooked pole ready to make a clutch her arms, thoughtfully watching the foam float; Almost the first thing she chanced to see was: 


“WANTED.—Three experienced girls at Fos- 


saw him there, but although he had been holloing ; arms, although just now they were a trifle too! ter’s Overall Factory. Apply at once.”” 


| 


ler resolve was instantly taken. “Experi- 
enced” she was not, but experience can’ be 
acquired. She was neat and quick in sewing, 


and trousess in warn weather, anyway, and Tom 


It seemed to him that Bob was guing to miss 


Tt was yet early morning, and up in the top of | and she could certainly fall into shop ways. 


was sleeping in his shirt. He ran bareheaded | him when he made a lunge at the roof on the , the apple-tree a bird was seemingly splitting its | Girls of her acquaintance had made five and six 


over to the bank, and when Jim 
saw him coming he holloed ten times as loud: 
“It's me, Tom! It’s Jim Leonard! Oh, do get 
somebody to come out and save me! Fire!” 

As soon as Tom heard that and felt sure it 


second, he began to yell, too: “How did you 

get there? Fire, fire, fire! What are you on? 

Fire! Are you in a tree, or what? Fire, fire! 

Are you in a flatboat? Fire, fire, fire! If I had | 
a skiff—fire!” 

He kept racing up and down the bank, and 
back and forth between the bank and the houses. 
‘The river was almost up to the top of the bank, 
and it looked a mile wide. Down at the bridge 
you could hardly see any 
light between the water 
and the bridge. 

Pretty soon people be- 
gan to look out of their 
doors and windows, and 
Tom Gayler’s grand- 
mother kept screaming, 
“The world’s a-burning 
up! The river’s on fire!” 
Then boys came out of 
their houses; and then 
men with no hats on ; and 
then women and girls, 
with their hair half down. 
The fire-bells began to 
ring, and in less than five 
minutes both the fire 
companies were on the 
shore, with the men at 
the brakes and the fore- 
men of the companies 
holloing through their 
trumpets. 

Then Jim Leonard saw 
what a good thing it was 
that he had thought of 
holloing fire. He felt 
sure now that they would 
save him somehow, and 
he made up his mind to 
save the rat, too, and pet 
it, and maybe go around 
and exhibit it. He would : 
name it Bolivar; it was just the color of the | 
elephant Bolivar that came to the Boy’s Town; 
every year. These things whirled through his 


“No, 


roof was going down the left side; but he felt it 
quiver and stop, and then it gave a loud crack 


Above, the sky was dazzlingly blue. 


Leonard | right side of the pier; it seemed to him that the throat in an effort to express its joy in living. | dollars a week at the work. There could be no 
The strip | harm in trying. 
of grass at her feet and the gooseberry- and! 


The grocery bill was a constant item, clothes 


and went to pieces, and flung itself away upon , currant-bushes beyond, all showed refreshment | were wearing out, and in the distance loomed the 


the whirling and dancing flood. At first Jim 


only the rat, that tried to run up Blue Bob’s pole, 
and slipped off into the water. 


from last night’s shower. But Deborah was not : 
was not a dream, which he did in about half a} Leonard thought he had gone with it; but it was | thinking of the beauty of nature. Ter mind! the hundred needs of life. 


tax on their little home, coal for the winter—all 
Her heart leaped 


was full of the thoughts of the night, thoughts | eagerly at the hope of escape from the ill-paid, 


which had kept her awake, listening to the 


Blue Bob always said he never saw any rat, | downpour-of the rain. 


and a good many people said there never was | 
id starch, and began straining it into the small tub morrow. 





any rat on the roof with Jim Leonard ; they 
that he just made the 
rat up. 

He did not mention the 








1 AM NOT TO WORK WITH YOU. 


days; he told Pony Baker that he did not think 
of it at first, he was so excited. 


Pony asked his father what he thought, and ' 


rat himself for several |a physical defect. One instinctively raised 


1 WAS DISMISSED."’ 


ller mother came out with a pot of steaming 


on the bench near Deborah. She was a short, , 
stout woman, with sunken black eyes, and that 
peculiar, wistful look which often accompani 


voice in speaking to Mrs. Pindley ; but 
very few voices had the power to pene- 
trate easily the blank wall of silence 
which had shut her from the world for 
years. Deborah's voice had that power, 
a full, fine tone which one might say 
made itself felt. 

She was a peculiar young woman in 





tiness of color and outline. 


cave of ber mother. And now that her 
father was dead, and the whole respon- 
sibility of life rested upon her, an 
unusual gravity had usurped the dim- 
ples in her pink cheeks. 

She had cause, indeed, for sober con- 
sideration of the problem of daily life. 
She had tried single combat with want 

in a big city, with no weapon 


that a woman’s strength, 
and she had sorely learned 
how much more rapidly 
bread goes out of the larder 
than the pennies come into 
the purse. The pretty, em- 


starch did not belong 
her, and the small sum 
which awaited their deliv- 
ery would hardly press her 
palm before it dropped into the grocer’s jingling 
cash-box. 

Many ways had the girl tried to keep the thin 


brain while he watched two men setting out in a| Pony’s father said that it might have been the | little pocketbook from emptiness since the sad 
kind of rat that people see when they have; morning when a hearse, with its nodding plumes, 

They started from the shore a little above him, | been drinking too much, and that Blue Bob had | halted at their gute to bear away the one being 
and they meant to row slanting across to his tree, | not seen it because he had signed the temperance ' she had loved with an absolute and unquestioning 


skiff toward him. 


but the current, when they got fairly into it, 
swept them far below, and they were glad to row | 
back to land again without ever getting anywhere 
near him. At the same time, the tree-top where 
his roof was caught was pulled southward by a 
sudden rush of the torrent; it opened, and the 
roof slipped out, with Jim Leonard and the rat | 
on it. They both joined in one squeal of despair | 
as the river leaped forward with them, and a 
dreadful “Oh!’? went up from the people on the 
bank. ! 
Some of the firemen had run down to the 
bridge when they saw that the skiff was not 
going to be of any use, and one of them had got 
out of the window of the bridge on to the middle | 
pier, with a long pole in his hand. 


pledge. 

But this was a good while after. 
the people saw Jim Leonard standing safe with 
Blue Bob on the pier, they set up a regular 
election cheer, and they would have believed 
anything Jim Leonard said. They all agreed 
that Blue Bob had a right to go home with 
Jim and restore him to his mother, for he had | 
saved Jim’s life, and he ought to have the credit 
of it. 

Before this, and while everybody supposed that 
Jim Leonard would surely be drowned, some of 
the people had gone up to his mother's cabin to 
prepare her for the worst. She did not seem 
to understand exactly, and she kept round getting 


| devotion. She had looked into those dying eyes, 
At the time | 


with their awful, unreal expression, and whis- 
pered: “‘She shall not suffer, or be neglected, 
father. I will take care of her!” 

Deborah had managed to keep that promise so 
far, but the /oze still confronted her, and the 
answer to it grew more urgent daily, as the hard 
times lessened the money earned. 

She stood a moment regarding, with a woman's 


| pride, the Jong line casting dancing shadows on 


the green, as the last garment caught the breeze 
and shook itself open to the sunlight. Then she 
set up the props, with careful hand, and went 
into the house, where her mother was using the 
suds on the already immaculate kitchen floor. 


It had an/| breakfast, with her old clay pipe in her mouth; | Five minutes later heard the whir of Deborah’s | 
iron hook at the end, and it was the kind of pole | but when she got it through her head, she made | sewing-machine, as she sat deftly ruffling little 


that the men used tu catch driftwood with, and|an awful face and dropped her pipe on the | gingham aprons for her neighbor’s child. 


drag it ashore. When the people saw Blue Bob 


door-stone and broke it; and then she threw | 


When twilight came down like healing over 


with that pole in nis hand, they understood what | her check apron over her head and sat down and the noise and throb of the town, the aprons were 


he was up to. Ie was going to wait till the 


water brought the roof with Jim Leonard on it | 


cried. 


But it took so long for her to come to this that | 


finished, the clothes delivered, and the young 
bread-winner ate her late supper, weary but 


down to the bridge, and then catch the hook into | the people had not got over comforting her and | victorious in the campaign of a day. 


the shingles and pull it up to the pier. 


The | trying to make her believe that it was all for the ; 


Later, she stood leaning in a dispirited way 


strongest current set close in around the middle | best, when Blue Bob came up through the bars | against the gate, grateful for the cool night wind 


pier, and the rvof would have to pass on one | with his hand on Jim’s shoulder, and about all | upon her brow. 
That was what Blue Bob | the boys in town tagging after them. 
Jim’s mother heard the hurrahing and pulled | of a trained orchestra. 


side or the other. 
argued out in his mind when he decided that the 
skiff would never reach Jim Ieonard, and he 
knew that if he could not save him that way, 
nothing could save him. 

Blue Bob must have had a last name, but none 
of the little boys knew what it was. Everybody 
called him Blue Bob because he had such a thick, 
black beard that when it was just shaved his face 
looked perfectly blue. THe knew all about the 
river and its ways, and if it had been of any use 
to go out with a boat, he would have gone. That 
was what all the boys said, when they followed | 


off her apron, and saw that Jim was safe and 
sound there before her. She gave him a look 
that made him slip round behind Blue Bob, 
and she went in and got a case-knife, and she 
came out and went to the pear-tree and cut a 
sucker. 

She said, “I'll learn that limb to sleep in a 
cow-barn when he’s got a decent bed in the 
house!” and then she started to come toward 
Jim Leonard. 


Farther down the square was a 
| blaze of light, and she heard the alluring strains 
A grand ball was in 
preparation, Deborah mechanically beat time 
tothe music. I will not say there was no longing, 
no girlish self-pity; but there was no bitterness. 
She was too thoroughly sweet-hearted to admit 
envy or hatred. So when the lad who carried 
her paper handed it across the gute, she turned 
cheerfully to the lighted room. 

The evening paper was the one little concession 
she granted to self, and even this had its pang— 


| to sit quietly down, with that wistful. watchful | 





some respects, despite her childish pret-' 
One of her ' 
peculiarities was that, reversing the, 
natural relation, she had always taken | 


but physical strength, and | 


broidered garments which | 
she proceeded to rinse and | 
to keep your eyes open! 


wearing drudgery of the wash-tub! She went 


| over to her mother, and fondling the toil-hardened 


hand, patiently explained her plan for the 


That night she pressed her pillow with a 
whispered prayer for help, and dreamed of walk- 
ing through green fields, plucking violets and 
buttereups along the blossoming hedgerows. 
Some of the freshness of the dream arose with 
‘her, before the pale east showed its first blush. 

She quickly lighted the fire in the stove, and 
‘ hastened their simple breakfast. 

A little later she presented herself at Foster’s 
factory, and timidly made her application for 
| work. Being the first applicant, she was acvepted 
on trial, turned over to the foreman, given her 
work and particular corner, and with a few 
general, hasty instructions, left to her own 
Tesources, 

These resources were not particularly large, 
| just then, A sudden shyness and awkwardness 

overwhelmed her. Seams confused and pockets 
baffled her. The machine, run so smoothly by 
steam-power, was a fiery steed in her inexperi- 
enced hands, escaping from her in an unaccount- 
able manner. 

| She felt at once that she seemed “green” to 
the girls around her; that she was the object of 
their silent criticism and secret mirth, and the 
knowledge made her temples beat and a lump 
swell in her throat. 

The foreman, passing through the room, 
glanced sharply at her trembling hands. “A 
little more care, miss!” he said. “Your work 
looks bungling. You said you had sewed.” 
| “A little,” falteringly. ‘+1 will be careful!” 

“Tere,” he said, exhibiting a piece of work 
from her neighbor’s machine, “‘see? Go on— 
You'll learn. Miss Hil- 
ton is our best hand, and she was ‘green’ once— 
eh, Marcie? Don’t get scared. You'll catch the 
tricks !’’ 

He went on, and she felt the loss of his sharp, 
yet kindly glance. In her loneliness he had 
seemed almost a friend. 

She glanced timidly at the ‘‘best hand,” desig- 
nated familiarly as ‘‘Marcie.”” Miss Hilton did 
not seem inclined to recognize the informal intro- 
duction. ITer eyes were bent on the flying cloth, 
the corners of her mouth demurely compressed. 
| Perhaps she did not know how the timid stranger, 
in the black calico dress, was longing for just one 
friendly look or word. 

The smile which came to Miss Hilton’s lips 
was for the stranger, certainly, but it flashed to 
the girl opposite, and the little telegraphic mes- 
sage went around the room. Deborah under- 
‘stood. The blood rushed back to her heart, 
j leaving her lips pale. She turned resolutely to 
her task, ignoring those about her. 

Five minutes of the other’s time would have 
made the way plain to her. For lack of the 
| little courtesy she floundered on, conscious that 
her work would not compare with the others, 
either in quality or amount. She was not much 
surprised at night to receive her pitiful day’s 
wage, and the coolly polite information that her 
services would not be farther required. 

As she tumed away, a forlorn, discouraged 
figure, in the dress which mutely told of recent 
sorrow, swift remorse smote the heart of Marcie 
Hilton. She turned to the group of girls lviter- 
ing at the factory door. 

“Girls,” she said, impetuously, “who is she? 
For one, I’m ashamed of myself! I acted likea 
heathen! Of course she was green and gawky, 
and of course she saw we were making fun of 
her! I might have spared a moment to start her 
—I’d take an hour to get rid of the feeling I have 
about it now. She has a sweet, guud face—no 
telling what nd need may be. There she goes 
into Estler’s store! I’m going to speak to her. 
Good night, girls! I hope you won’t have bad 
dreams, but I know I shall, unless I find a way 
to make up to little Miss ‘Green’ for my rude- 
ness.” 

Deborah was fumbling in her pocket for change 











But the school-teacher was there, to keep the , face opposite, debarred from hearing or knowing, | to pay for the package of coffee lying on the 
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counter. It was difficult to find the right amount, | running fire of conversation, stopping for the| time to patch and mend. If your mother will | Von Diedrichstein. 
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My son, the count.” The 


her eyes were so full of the stinging tears which | first time as she tasted the slice of well-made pie | do it for us reasonably, we'll literally snow her count rose and bowed to the three much troubled 


she proudly refused to let fall. Never before 
had she been so hurt and humbled by contact 
with the world. She felt her courage all gone, 
and was conscious only of a childish longing to 
slip unseen to her father’s grave and pass the 
night there in weeping. But for the little mother 
at home she might have attempted it. 

“‘You’ve dropped your glove, I think,” a sub- | 


which Deborah proffered. 

“T want you to tell me,” she exclaimed, “who 
made this pie?” | 

“Mother,” Deborah answered, coloring with | 
pleasure. 
keeps the secret. Do you like it?” 

“I'll tell you what,” Marcie answered, when 
the last crumb had vanished, “I’d rather be the 





under with work! Every little helps. Am 1 
too bold, dear?” 
Deborah’s eyes grew dark with feeling. “You 


are a friend in need,” she answered, softly. “As! 
will be so glad to help—so proud! 1 will be like | 
giving her back her place among the living. And; 
1 shall never forget your kindness to me, a 


dued voice said at her side; and turning, she ‘author of that pie than of the greatest book in | stranger!’ 


looked into the penitent brown eyes of the “best 
hand.” 

“J think you are the new girl at our shop— 
Miss—?” | 

“Miss Pindley. Thank you. No, I am not to 
work with you. I was dismissed.” 

“Oh, but you are!” said Marcie, impulsively. | 
“Dear Miss Pindley, I’m so ashamed of the way 
wegirls acted today! We were perfectly horrid! | 
Do say you forgive us!” 

“Certainly, if thereis anything to forgive. But 
that does not take back my discharge. I must 
find something else to do, and not cry over my 
spilled milk.” 

“See here!” said Marcie, coaxingly. “You 
come with me in the moming. I know Billy 
Foster! He’ll take you back, if I say so. He 
acted up to his best lights, but he wouldn’t hurt 
a chicken, Billy wouldn't! I'll tell you a secret. 
Billy and I —” She paused, with a blush and- 
laugh. 

“No, I won't tell you, either. But he’ll give 
you another trial to please me. And I'll show 
you just how to take hold of the business, and - 
start you right. What do you say?” 

Deborah was looking down, resolutely holding 
back the tears. “I thank you, indeed, I do! 
But I can never face that dreadful room again, 
with the giggling girls—I beg your pardon!” 





pleasant place to work, when you learn the ways. 
You mustn’t give up at the first failure, or you’ll | 
certainly be pushed to the wall! We're used to | 
new hands coming in with their heads up, as if | 
they had something to teach us; and when they 
want information they ask. You were so scared 
and modest—well, I’m ashamed of Marcie Hilton! 
Won't you try again? I wish you'd ask me to 
stay all night with you.” 

“T shall be glad if you will.’”” 

“All right!” pathetically. “I board; there 
are none to miss me. I see you are in mourning. 
1 lost my mother about a year agu. Why I want 
to go with you is to be sure of you in the morning. 
And I can give you lots of points about the work. 
‘You mustn’t lose heart—you have to learn. T| 
know you are govd and respectable,—your face 
tells that,—and we'll all help you along.” ' 

Deborah's face began to brighten under the 
other's hopeful words, and by the time they had 
reached her gate they were chatting 
like old cronies. 

The next morming Miss Hilton 
valiantly made her way to the 
younger Mr. Foster, leaving her 
protégée in the rear. 

“I've brought her back, Mr. 
Foster,’ she said, sedately. “Miss 
Pindley, I mean. She's a particular 
friend of inine, and I want you to 
give her another trial—to please me. 
You ought to know a good hand 
at sight, even if she is green.” 

Mr. Foster looked em- 
barrassed and slightly 
quizzical. “Really, Mis: 
Marcie!” he observed. 
“She was discharged last 
night more for the very 
evident opinion you girls 
formed of her than for 
the material she spoiled. 
‘Women are swift and 
merciless judges of each 
other, but their judgment 
is often correct, 
and we want no 
bunglers _ here. 
If you think she 





‘and her fortune is made. 


‘about them after alighting, ‘Villa Adrienne?” 


print! And I’ve an idea—wish I could sell ideas! | 
I happen to know a lady who is going to enter- 
tain next week, and I’m going to sing the praise 





It is hardly necessary to add that Deborah | 
succeeded ; true heart and willing hands always 
succeed. She rivals Marcie in popularity, and 


and bewildered young teachers. 

“It is all as it should be,’’ said the countess, 
“Oh, pray be seated again! I insist! There is 
no mistake, you will see. You need rest? You 


“She is the author of it, 1 believe, and . the old proverb has it, ‘A friend indeed!’ Mother . have been directed here? That is right. This 


is the house of rest.”” 
And then the further explanation told them 
that the countess belonged to an order of noble 
| | ladies, whose homes were all known, when used 
in this relation, as the Villa Adrienne. Each of 
| these houses was at certain times open for the 
reception of any of the members who needed rest. 


of this poem in pastry till she interviews your | when Marcie retires from the shop, as she is soon and that freedom from the restraints of rank 


mother. 
Shall I, Debby? 
“And there is another long-felt want !”’ Marcie 
hurried on. “We girls are always pinning up, 
and trying to hide our rags. 





We never have | 





hand.” 

But she is never too busy to extend kind word 
and smile to a newcomer, thus making the big 
room homelike with the sunshine of kindness. 














she formed the acquaintance 
of a charming lady who, 
when iny cousin Anne men- 


| tioned an intention of going 


the address of an uncommonly pleasant pension. 

The charming lady forgot about it, however, 
till just before the diligence left, when, being 
reminded, she hastened to her rooms and returned 
with a card. 

“Pray, pray pardon the delay!’ she exclaimed, 
as she gave the card to my cousin Anne, “It 
was at the bottom of one of the boxes, and 
Victorine was not to be found.’”” And my cousin 
Anne thanked her warmly, and they hoped they 
might meet again; and the diligence was off. 

It was quite a journey, both by diligence and 
rail, and my cousin Anne did not look at the 
card till arriving at their destination. There 
‘was no name on the card, to her surprise; only 
the words, “Villa Adrienne.” As they looked 


said my cousin Anne, doubtfully and question- 
ingly, tothe official. ‘Villa Adrienne,” returned 
the official, And immediately afterward the 
party of three were in a 
comfortable carriage, with 
liveried driver and foot- 
man, and were rolling 
swiftly away with sce 
nery at every opening of 
the wood like glimpses 
of the tops of heaven. | 
After two or three miles | 
the carriage entered some 
big gates, and pursued 
the windings of an en- 
bowered avenue. They 

left the carriage at the | 
door of a quaint 
mansion, to 
whose towers 
and turrets, 
which might! 
have been a; 
thousand years 
old, much mod- 

ern addition had been | 
made, and the old castle 
moat of which was now 
filled up and laid out in a 
blaze of gorgeous flower- 
beds. “Well,” said my 
cousin Anne’s companions, 































can lean —” “this is luck !? 

“Learn! Of \ footman met them at 
course she can! the door, and took their 
Thank you.” wraps and parcels. A maid 
And not giving served them with tea in the 
him time to hall, down whose depth a | 
reconsider the low fire burned on a huge 
Matter, the im- hearth, although it was a 
petuous young summer’s day. Another 
woman darted maid said to my cousin 
away. “If madame will do 

“Now, Deb- » honor to give me her 
by,” she said, for j which my cousin. 
the friendship “GREETING THEM AS IF SHE HAD ALWAYS ‘Anne might have declined | 
had progressed NON STEM to do had she had time to 





thus far, “‘you mind that machine, and nobody | 
and nothing else. It won’t run off, but you have 
to wateh it. 
—see, one turn of the wrist folds them so! 
Yesterday you stopped to tie thread-ends— 
don’t! Quickness and’ smoothness are what's 


wanted. Go on—let me see you handle a pair. | of armor filled the niches on the way, as they | we could rest a few weeks. 


Just keep cool, and it will be an old song by 
dinner-time!’’ | 


think. Presently another maid appeared, and | 
led them to their rooms, where their luggage 


Let me show you about the pockets | awaited them, and certain of their paraphernalia | my cousin Anne. 


was already laid out for them. 
“Dinner,” said the maid, “is at eight.” 
On the stone stairs lay priceless rugs. Suits 


went up. 
retreated into darkness, lined the panels. 


Old paintings, so old as to have, 
Their 
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I.—The Villa Adrienne. 
“The girls won't be giggling. And it’s a. tothe Tyrol for a short rest, offered to give her ; They ask prices for such accommodations as 








Y cousin Anne was deserve this? No wonder 
M in Europe with two the charming lady said it was 
of her young friends, a pleasant one! This old | 

and found herself, after Schloss must be rented to 
several months of travel, at a the pension-keeper by some 
' hotel in Switzerland. There noble family who probably 


have nothing else in the 
world. But, dear me, I am 
afraid we never can afford 


to stay our three weeks here! | 


these!” 

At a little before eight the three ladies, simply ; 
but suitably dressed, found their way down-stairs 
and into a drawing-room leading from the hall. 

Tt was a long and airy room, fitted for summer 
use, with straw and white linen, and here and 
there a crimson cushion, and floors like mirrors. 
There was a piano, and a harp and a violin;! 
new books in various languages lay upon one 


table; curios crowded another, prints, photo-. 


graphs, papers there were in profusion; and 


everywhere were flowers. There were vast suites | 


of rooms, library, picture-gallery beyond; but in 


the swift dropping of a curtain my cousin Anne ' 


was not sure she more than imagined them. 

Tt struck my cousin Anne as peculiar that no 
landlady or her representative interviewed her 
with mention of terms and all the rest. But the 
moment before a servant announced dinner a 
lady came into the room, greeting them as if she 
had always known them ; and they all went out 
to dinner together. As they were being seated, 
a gentleman entered, bowing to them all, and 
half-apologizing for being late. “My son,” said 
the lady in German, smiling graciously, “has 
been at the hunt, and has but shortly since 
returned. This, you know, is a hunting country.” 

My cousin Anne spoke both German and 
French, and was besides a remarkably bright 


| talker; but her companions unfortunately knew 


no language other than their own; so that my 
cousin Anne had the field to herself, talking to 
mother and son. Now and then she stopped to 
translate the conversation to her friends, as, 
assisted by the high and mighty butler and 
footmen, they pursued their way through the 
dinner, which was wonderfully elaborate for a 
pension. But they thought to themselves, “All 
this is probably the first day.” 

My cousin Anne, however, had, some time 
since, begun to feel an atmosphere very unlike 
that of any pension. She hardly knew what to 
do, whether to speak, or to keep silent. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said at last, grown 


very uneasy, “‘yet may I ask—have I made a. 


mnistake—is this the Villa Adrienne?” 

“But yes, certainly!” said the hostess and her 
son in the same breath. 

“Then,” said my cousin Anne, “I suppose it 
is all right. We wished to come into this country 
for a little rest, and we were given a card with | 
that name upon it as a place where we could be 
received. We never dreamed how pleasantly.” 

“But yes, certainly,” said the lady again. 
“You were expected.”” 

“Expected!” cried my cousin Anne. 
There must be a mistake, then! 
it, all along! Oh, we have made some hideous 
blunder! I{ow could we have been expected?” 
And my cousin Anne was ready to cry with 
vexation, and so excited that she could hardly 
command her German. 

“Mistake?” said the gracious hostess. “Let 
me ask in return—Are you not the Madame Des 
Espoirs and the young duchesses —” 

“Oh no, no, no! Nothing of the sort!” cried 
“I am an American. These 
are my companions, young teachers seeing Europe 
for the first time. We were very tired, and we 
were directed here by a lady, as a pension where 
It is all an error, 
you will believe me, unintentional. We would 
never have come—we will leave at once—” and 


“Oh! 


By dinner-time Deborah had, indeed, gained | rooms, opening together, were delicately fur- | she rose hurriedly. 


so much courage and confidence as to laugh at | 


nished, with the prettiest chintz covers, and 


“You will do nothing so unkind,” said the 


yesterday's experience. As the two shared their sunshine poured through the flowers that loaded | other. 


tunch, the other girls came up in groups, showing 
a desire to be friendly. Miss Marcie kept up aj 


the balconies. “What a paradise of a pension!” 
said my cousin Anne. “hat have we done to 


“Nothing!” cried the son. 
“Tt is, after all, uo mistake. I am the Countess 


I was sure of ' 


a 


Let the fame of her cookery get abroad | to do, Deborah will hold the honor of being “best which an incognita allowed, sometimes, in 


especial cases, even for the friends of the mem. 
bers. And the guests came merely by announce- 
ment, without name, and were received without 
question, or introduction; stayed their expected 
time and departed. 

To this society belonged many of the high-born 
ladies of the realm, even one of the royal prin- 
cesses of England, indeed, more than one queen. 
The Countess Von Diedrichstein had been noti- 
fied of the arrival of three ladies requesting the 
privileges of the order. She had erred in sup- 
posing it was Madame Des Espoirs and her 
charges. Doubtless a letter would come explain- 
ing. She had sent the carriage and these ladies 
had arrived instead. 

It made no difference if in haste my cousin 
\ Anne had been given the wrong card. Perhaps 
‘it had not been merely through haste. Perhaps 
the noble lady had some reason for wishing to 
afford a pleasure. The countess hoped it would 
prove a pleasure. At any rate, having the card, 
| and having arrived, leaving would be a dishonor 
to her hospitality. She would not hear of it. 

Besides, at this hour, how could they leave? 
Where would they go? No, no, they must 
‘remain. The obligation would be reciprocal. The 
countess wished to know Americans and hear 
| about America; and so did her son. 

My cousin Anne and her friends remained. 
Letters came from the defaulting guests, telling 
| of a change of plans. And my cousin Anne and 
‘ the young teachers talked and walked and drove 
with the countess, and played and sang and rode 
with the count. And they never had such a 
lovely, fine, sweet three weeks in their lives. And 
| my cousin Anne corresponds with the Countess 
Von Diedrichstein to-day, and sometimes dares 
to dream of revisiting the Villa Adrienne. 











By Phil Robinson. 


ID I catch it? Well, ‘‘morally” speaking, 
D I did; but as a matter of fact, I didn't. 
It happened in this way: 

I was in Jamaica, and had driven one morning 
with a friend from Port Antonio, on the coast, 
to Moore Town, up in the hills. About eleven 
o’clock we turned homeward, and had been 
travelling for about an hour when a black object 
| hanging from a leaf caught my eye. It was my 
first country drive on the island, and I was keenly 
scrutinizing the bank which we were passing, 
| with its multitude of novel and beautiful flowers, 
| ferns and insects, that I now saw for the first time. 

As we went by it I had just time to notice a 
black thing suspended among the foliage of a 
|ereeper. It looked flat, ovalish, with a little 
bulb-shaped pendant at the tip, the whole about 
four inches long. That half-second’s glimpse 
was enough. It must be a butterfly,—a very 
large one,—and by the drop at the end of it,a 
Papilio. I stopped the carriage and went back. 
It was still there; a butterfly, sure enough, a 
beautiful, fresh specimen, and fast asleep. 

For a moment I stood still, and then, one foot 
after the other. stepped delicately into the ditch. 
| The buttertly did not awake, and holding my 
| breath, I stretched out my hand toward my prize. 
It was just within my reach. I opened my finger 
and thumb. One was on either side of the 
butterfly’s wings. Then I gently closed them. 
I felt, actually felt, the butterfly between them. 
It was mine? No. Why not? I cannot tell you. 
The soft ground of the ditch suddenly gave way 
under my feet. The tangle of convolvulus shook 
violently, and between my finger and thumb 
| there was—nothing ! 

My friend, meanwhile, had got out of the trap 
to see what I was doing. Midway between us, 
flapping along with a slow, strong flight down 
the middle of the path, was a very large and 
beautiful butterfly, gold bars glittering upon black 
at every stroke of the wing. I saw that it was 
not frightened, and familiar with the ways of 
butterflies, felt sure it would come back. ‘‘Stand 
still!’ I cried out to my friend, who was coming 
toward me. 

“What ?” said he, taking another step. 

“Don’t move!” I yelled. “Stand still!” 

Too late! The great fly flew almost into his 
face. 

“Tt was like a flash of fire,” he said afterward. 
But all that he said at the time was, “Ta! ta!” 
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and his hat was off his head and he was whirling ; you mean this.” Then he drew out the bottom 
round, madly scooping in hatfuls of air. The | drawer, an omnium-gatherum sort of drawer, and 
driver of the trap heard his shout and looked out. | there, tattered, almost colorless, were the rags of 

“Ta! ta! ta!’ he cried, as the butterfly, now | a great buttertly, but enough for me to recognize | 
thoroughly alarmed, shot swiftly past his nose. | my beauty of yesterday. | 
Then it towered, showed for half an instant like! “Thats it,” I said. ' 
a bat against the sky, and sv vanished over the “That!” said he. “You saw that? Why, ! 
top of a lofty tree. I knew then that it would that is the pride of the Western Hemisphere! 
never come back. That is Pupilio Homerus. Lady Blake, the | 

“Did you see that butterfly ?” asked my friend, | last governor’s wife, tried all the time she was! 
excitedly. “I nearly caught it.” I almost felt | out in Jamaica to get one, but could not. Why, ; 
as if I could slay him where he stood. | that ragged thing in the drawer there is all that | 

The next day I went to Kingston, and within the museum has got to show! I sold one fora 
an hour of arriving took my way to the museum. gentleman the other day for forty pounds. Why | 
Mr. Duerdon, the curator, was there. on earth didn’t you catch it?” 1 turmed| 

“Will you kindly show me your butterflies ?’" | away,—fancy a butterfly with every one’ of its | 
Tasked. “I saw a very large one asleep yester- | four wings worth fifty dollars!—lest I should do 
day, a Papilio.” And he opened the butterfly | him a mischief. Then I turned round again, 
cabinet and drew out the drawer containing his | smiling upon him like Charity, in the pictures, 


largest Papilios. 

“I want to see something bigger than those,”’ 
I said. 

“We have nothing bigger,” he replied, “unless 


| on the babe. 

| “Why didn’t I catch it?” I repeated, with 
| bitter irony. “Oh, I hadn’t the heart to do it, 
| it was so sound asleep!” 











In Four Chapters.—Chapter Four. 


FTER the successful issue of our long 
struggle with the shamans or medicine- 
men, school went on smoothly for many 

months, and we became so much interested in the 
progress of our pupils that the time passed 
pleasantly. Several of our boys and girls, par- 
ticularly Sipsu, Tummasok, “ Mozart’ and 
Esanetuk, proved to have good voices; and asa 
cabinet organ had been sent us frum home, 
musical exercises now formed 
a pleasant part of each day’s 
session. 

We had our sports, too. 
There are two little lakes at no 
great distance inland from the 
village, and both in the autumn 
and in the spring my wife and 
I occasionally went with our 
pupils on skating excursions. 
During the winter, when the 
days were clear and calm, or 
when there was bright moon- 
light, we sometimes went up 
to the hills to coast. The 
great ice hummocks which 
formed along the shore also 
afforded steep, slippery inclines 
where there was much merry 
sliding. 

Later, in the spring and 
summer, during the school 
vacation, we attempted several 
longer excursions into the 
interior of the island, and 
ascended the Yellow Iiills, 
whence on either side the 
ocean can be seen. There are 
no trees here—nothing but 
“wild wheat,” white- plumed 
tundra grass, and about the 
ponds and pools a few creep- 
ing willows. Red and copper- 
colored lichens cover all the 
rocks and crags of the hills. 
Thousands of ducks and other 
aquatic birds nest about the 
lagoons and on the shores of the ponds and lakes. 

When I had the time I went out shooting; but 
at this season one must always wear a net and 
keep hands and ankles well protected, as clouds 
of mosquitoes and gnats assail the hunter with 
unheard-of ferocity. 

On the whole, our Eskimo neighbors were by 
no means bad people to live among. All except 
the four shamans were well disposed to us, and 
often showed their good-will by neighborly ser- 
vices. Many of them were proud of the progress 
of their children in reading, arithmetic and music, 
and were grateful for the pains we took. 

During the second and third winters my wife 
and I often spoke of what a peaceable village it 
was, and how few quarrels and altercations 
occurred. Indeed, the tribe was like one large, 
harmonious family. Uniform kindness and 
good humor seemed to be the rule of life. The 
supply of foud was sutticient in these years, and 
everybody seemed quite content. 

Wherein, do you suppose, lay the secret of 
such marked good-fellowship and peace, and why 
was this hamlet of semisavage Mahlemiuts, 
wholly unprovided with police courts, lawyers, 
or laws of any sort, nore peaceful than any civ- 
ilized village in our own country? It was 
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and disease. The struggle of the Eskimo for 
existence in his severe clime is at best a hard one. 
Intoxicants mean ruin and death for him. Since 
then, the survivors of that tragic winter had not, 
even seen liquor; and gradually the island was 
becoming repopulated. 





But this “golden age’’ was fated not to con- 
tinue. One evening we heard an unusual shout- 
ing at the far end of the village. Twice my wife 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


doing wrong. At length, Tatters muttered some- 
thing about “gun-water’— using two native 
words, signifying a gun and water. Nothing 
more was said; but when the other pupils came 


to school, they were all somewhat excited and ‘ 


talked a great deal about gun-water. I took 
Kannakut aside and asked him what had hap- 
pened at Esanetuk’s house. 

He replied that Hoonakia was there, and that 
she was “cooking gun-water ;” that as many as 
fifteen other natives had gone to the house the 
night before to taste it; and that the uproar we 
had heard came from the people at the house, 
who had danced, sung, shouted and fought during 
the greater part of the night. 

Hoonakia was a disreputable native woman 
from Cape Prince of Wales, or else Point Hope, 
on the mainland of Alaska. Three weeks before 
a whaler, in passing down from the Arctic, had 
set her ashore on St. Lawrence Island. 

A foreboding of evil fell on us, and after school 
was dismissed that afternoon, my wife and I 
went home with Esanetuk—ostensibly to call. 

At the entrance of the igloo we met Keevalik 
and Nusmoa, two young hunters, coming forth 
boisterously ; and above the other odors of the 


low passageway, I only too certainly detected | 


the sickish smell of alcohol. If I had felt any 
doubt, however, it would have been quickly 


dispelled when we pushed aside the bearskin ; 


curtain. 

Esanetuk’s father, mother and five or six other 
natives lay on the floor, drunk. Two women, 
who were nodding sleepily, squatted on the floor 
in the far corner. But what most interested us 
was the woman who sat beside the large, whale- 
fat cooking-lamp in the middle of the iglou and 
tended the flame. This woman was Hoonakia. 
Suspended over the lamp was a large, sheet-iron 
can, the contents of which were boiling and 
simmering with a singing noise. To the nose of 
the can was affixed a rude kind of guoseneck, 
contrived from a large, hollow bone; and from 
this the barrel of a gun projected to one side, 
passing through a kind of pan which Hoonakia 





BEGGING ME TO CRUSH IT TO BITS. 


can be about,” she said, uneasily. 


“They often raise a great shout when a player 
makes a good cast.’’ 

“No; but this doesn’t sound good-natured,” 
she objected. “It sounds like some drunken 
man.’ | 

I laughed,—it seemed so unlikely,—and said | 
that possibly one of the shamans was making a | 
“medicine’ powwow over some one who had 
eaten too much walrus fat. 

“It doesn’t sound like that, either,” she 
rejoined. 

We resumed our reading and troubled ourselves 
no further about the matter; but several times 
afterward that evening, and once in the night, I 
fancied that I heard the shouting. 

The next morning, before school-time, while 
yet it was dark, Esanetuk and her little sister, 
Poona, came to our door, looking very cold and , 
miserable. They had been crying, and Esanetuk 


took them in and guve them breakfast. Tattarat 
also came to the schoolhouse at about the same | 
time, looking equally woebegone. i 


of the gun-barrel, on the other side of the pan 


dripped a tiny stream of liquor. 

Tloonakia’s broad, greasy face expanded in an 
unctuous smile. She was partly intoxicated her- 
self, yet she was not so drunk that she could not 
attend to the still—for that was what the rude 
contrivance amounted to. 

“Yeh, yeh, yeh!” she cried, pointing toa 
great basket, set near her, stuffed full of furs, 
skin parkas, mittens, moccasins, and so forth, 
which she had obtained in exchange for her 
liquor. Then, laughing uproariously all the 
while, she summoned the imperfect English she 
had picked up from the whalemen, and said to 
me, “You come buy? You want me glet you 


| dlunk >” 


“Oh, the dreadful creature!” my wife mur- 
mured, hopelessly. 

“All dlunk!”) Hoonakia continued, pointing 
gleefully to the prostrated natives about the floor, 


driving good bargains. 
I approached to examine the still, and Hoona- 


because no intoxicants could be procured. Thereg to tell us why they had come so early and in such with great pride. 


were none on the island. Happy the community 
where alcohol is unknown! 

Nine years before our arrival at the island a 
trading vessel had sold to the natives a brand of 
vile whiskey in lanze quantities. In exchange 
for it the Mahlemiuts had given nearly every- 
thing they possessed. Drunken orgies were 
constant, and during the ensuing winter nine 
tenths of the population perished frum starvation 


plight. But after they were warmed and fed, the 


them and turned them out of the house early in 
the evening; and that they had been out-of-doors | 


story. 





Her method was to mix about five quarts of 


of water, and allow it to ferment in the warm 
hut. The large can, containing the “brew,” 


The vapor from the boiling mess was driven up 
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| exterior application of ice, so that there dripped 

| out of the priming-hole end of the barrel as fiery 
and mischievous a liquor as was ever distilled by 
a Tennessee “moonshiner.” 

We went home much depressed. There was, 
indeed, cause for uneasiness. During the next 
three weeks the village was in an uproar night 
and day. One woman was beaten nearly to 
| death ina brawl. A man had been stabbed and 
a girl, named Taskekia, had disappeared ; no one 
knew where she had gone. 

It is almost needless to say that the school 
suffered. Our pupils often failed to attend; and 
when they appeared they were hungry or ill 
from exposure. At times intoxicated women and 
men would come to the schoolhouse to take away 
their children, and would berate and sometimes 
beat them. Altogether, the change in the village 
‘was most lamentable. Many of the men had 
altogether ceased to hunt, and had even ex. 
changed their walrus lances and guns for liquor. 

With crafty forethought Hoonakia had traded 
for every sack of wheat flour and all the molasses 
which the natives had obtained from trading. 
vessels during the summer. In two weeks she 
became the richest person in the village. The 
igloo where she had set up her still was a maga- 
zine of native goods. She was the living embodi- 
ment of the liquor traffic. Thrift, peace and 
harmony had departed from the island. The 
hunters were giving themselves over to drunken- 
ness. They began to gamble, and fights followed. 
Never before had I been made to see so clearly 
the folly of allowing savages free access to liquor. 

For a while, we well-nigh despaired of the 
success of the school. The older people began tu 
be morose and hostile toward us. The children 
grew apathetic and careless ; they stopped singing 
the school songs. Those were dark days. 

One evening in January Mrs. Gambell had 
what she deemed an inspiration. ‘I’m going to 
reform that Hoonakia!” she said to me. “I’m 
going to make a Christian of her. If I can only 
convert her, we may stop that dreadful still!” 

The next day she went alone to call on the 
woman, and invited her tocome 
toour house. That evening she 
came, arrayed in all the native 
finery which she had acquired; 
and she even brought me nearly 
a pint of her “whiskey,” as a 
present ! 

Not to offend her, 1 accepted 
the liquor, and we then did our 
best to make her like us. We 
invited her to dinner, and 
opened several cans of fruit for 
her delectation. Mrs. Gambell 
also made her several small 
presents, such as women prim. 
During the next fortnight 
Tivonakia was a constant visi- 
tor at the schoolhouse, and 
became a regular boarder at 
our table. 

Having secured the woman’s 
confidence, my wife by degress 
instilled into her mind the doc- 
trines of a better life. 1 think 
it was during the last week of 
January that we first spoke to 
her of the evils of drunkenness. 
Thus far we had not mentioned 
the subject; but having made 
a beginning that evening, we 
both took her in hand, and 
labored earnestly to have her 
see the evil which she was doing 
with the still. 

Somewhat to our surprise, 
she saw the evil of her ways 
at once, or seemed to do so. 





went to the door to listen. “I don’t see what it, was heaping up with bits of ice. At the far end | When Mrs. Gambell described to her how little 


: Poona and Esanetuk came to school, bruised, cold 


“One of their éurik games, probably,” I replied. of ice, was set a little copper kettle, into which | and hungry, she shed tears. Never had mis 


sionary a truer penitent; and when weasked her 
to give up the still, she not only said she would, 
but actually went to the igloo where she lived, 
and brought the contrivance to the schoolhouse 
for ine to crush to bits—as I did with great satis- 
faction. 
Mrs. Gambell's joy was perfect. “First win 
| the hearts of people,’’ she said to me that night. 
“The rest follows. This is the way to do good 
in the world.” 
We kept Hoonnkia at the schoolhouse, doing 
‘what we could for her comfort, for two days. 
On the afternoon of the second day, during 
school hours, she stole off, and for a week we 
could learn nothing of her. A drunken brawl at 
! the igloo of Nassamok, a hunter, was the first 
hint which we obtained as to her whereabouts. 
| There she had set up another still. 
| Mrs. Gambell’s disappointment was painful te 


had a livid bruise on the side of her face. We and then patting her basket of furs, she said: | see. She sought out the woman, and found her 
\ “Me glet good kimo,’’? which meant she was { much the worse for partaking of her own stock 


jin trade, but at length persuaded her to retum 
| to the schoolhouse, and after a day of earnest 


At first, both he and Esanetuk were reluctant ' kia, laughing all the time, explained its workings ; persuasion reformed her again. This time her 


|repentance seemed genuine. Weeping great 
tears, she brought the new still to me to destroy, 


older girl told my wife that her mother bad beaten |‘ molasses and three of wheat flour in five gallons | and promised never to make another. 


Again we established her at the schoolhouse. 
resolved to watch over her kindly, and succeeded 


all night. ‘Tatters’’ also told me much the same was then placed over a cooking-lamp and boiled. | in keeping her there for four days, when she 


slipped away at dead of night, and when next 


When we asked them what they had done and through the bone gooseneck and into the gun- we heard from her she was running a new still 
why their parents had beaten them, they at first barrel, which served as the “worm.” In the ‘full blast’? at the worst place in the village! 
made no answer, and we thought they had been , gun-barrel, it was condensed by the constant | 


Not growing weary in well-doing, my wile 
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went to Hoonakia once more, but with less hope | former home, at Point Hope. She knows quite 
than at first, I fear, and by the exercise of sis- too much about the distilling business. 
terly kindness, converted her for the third time 
from the error of her ways. A relapse ensued 
on the fourth day, however. The same thing 
happened again, and when Hoonakia brought 
her fourth still to me, I suggested that she should | 
also bring all that remained of her stock of wheat | 
flour and molasses. This she did, in all honesty, | 
for there was no doubt of the genuineness of 
Hoonakia’s change of heart—while it lasted. 
The difficulty with her lay in the fact that, as | 
Mrs. Gambell said, there was “nothing to her— | 
no conscience, no intellect, just a few weak little 
emotions and a vicious appetite.” Alas, that 
such characters are not confined to savage life! =‘ HIS is a bad piece of 
1 broke the fourth gooseneck, threw the gun- | iE business. First our dog 
barrel into a snow-bank and crushed the old oil- | killed, then our mule. 
can with the poll of the kitchen axe; and that | What next?’ said my partner, 
done, I placed the flour-sacks and the three large ; Bill Magruder. 
skinfuls of molasses in our storehouse. . He and I stood looking rue- 
By this time I was only too well aware that fully at our pack-mule, Andy, 


When the Bear returned, the two teachers 
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Al 


came home to the United States for a visit, | was something like fear in his face as he spoke 
‘and, as was mentioned at the beginning, were ' in his broken English. 
| drowned while on their way back to St. Law-| “You go ’way,” he said. “Go ’way from 
: rence Island. Tonto. Noléon make them tracks. You know 
| what?” His voice lowered, and he put his hand 
on my arm, looking around as if fearful of being 
overheard. ‘I know that fellow heap in Sonora. 
; He very bad. El diablo, we call him. He 
follow that man all day, never touch him. 
When dark come, he kill him. That man your 
partner? You hurry ’long find him. Then you 
two stay together. Go ’way!” his voice sinking 
into a whisper. “Go ’way, quick!” 
“What do you mean, Bonifacio?’ I asked, 
| impressed by the seriousness of his manner. 


END.) 


well. We're trapping lots of fur, .“Do you mean to tell me that these are not a 
and we can kill all the meat we | mountain-lion’s tracks?” 

want to eat. It will be no more; The half-breed had the savage’s common 
of a tramp to foot it out to the | superstition against pronouncing the name of a 
settlements next spring than to, creature that is greatly feared, lest it overhear 


do it now. Let’s try it a month ' and avenge the familiarity. 


or two longer, anyway. Wecan, “He no léon,” he said. “Léon kill deer, calf, 


there would be no lasting reform in that village | lying dead on the open grassy space in which | cache our furs when we go, and come back for | sheep—but man he run from. This fellow,” 


as long as Hvonakia could secure materials for 
making whiskey; and I was at a loss what I 
ought to do with the flour and molasses. That 


, our cabin stood. 
| The mule had been feeding quietly about his 
picket-pin in the morning, when we started out 


| them afterward with an outfit of pack-mules.” 
“All right,” he said. ‘Stay it is.” | 


As the week wore on, Magruder’s depression | 


night, after school, I asked my faithful boy, | to visit our traps, and the picket-pin was driven | seemed to vanish, and he resumed his old-time 


Kannakut, to go to walk down to the beach with 
me. He now spoke English with a fair degree 
of fluency. 

“Kannakut,”’ I said, ‘‘what do you think of 
Hoonakia ?” 


| beneath the great sycamore in front of the cabin. 

Now we had come back at night to find Andy 
‘killed, his throat torn, his haunch partly de- 
| voured by some beast of prey. Deep claw-marks 
' were on his back and shoulders; his neck had 


cheerfulness. But one night in camp, just as I | 


was dropping off to sleep, Magruder started and 
said to me, “Do you hear that sound?” | 


I listened. Presently from somewhere up the 
'cafion side came a wailing, deep-throated cry, 





He is a reserved, self-respecting boy, and hesi- | been broken at its jointure with the spine by a| which was repeated at intervals. 


tated before replying. “If a whaleship comes, 
by and by, I hope she will go away,” he said, at 
length. 


“You think that the gun-water is bad, then?’’ 
I asked, by way of sounding his opinion. 

“J think it is very bad,” he replied. This, 
indeed, was the sentiment among all the boys 
and girls at the school. We had made the evils 
that come from intoxicants plain to them; and of 
late they had not lacked for sad examples of the 
truth of our teachings. 

After it had grown dark we returned, and I 
showed Kannakut the wheat flour-sacks and the 
molasses in the storehouse. 

“Do you think that Hoonakia and those 


who like gun-water will try to get it?” I asked | 


him. 

Kannakut nodded. “It is all there is,” he 
said. “By and by, when they want drink, they 
will come to get it and make fight.’’ 

“You think that it would be better if they did 
not find it?”’ I asked. 

The boy’s eyes searched my face. He nodded, 
and an odd smile flitted across his sedate coun- 
tenance. 

“Kannakut,” I said, “Mrs. Gambell and I 
will be in the schoolroom this evening, setting 
copies. But the outer door of the house and the 
door leading into the storeroom will not be bolted 
to-night. I should be glad if the molasses and 
wheat flour were not to be found there to-morrow 
morning.” 

Again the boy’s eyes met mine for an instant 
with a gleam of intelligence. I saw that he fully 
understood the situation. 

Twice, at about eight that evening, I fancied 
that I heard a slight noise in our kitchen, adjoin- 
ing the schoolroom. It was so slight. however, 
that neither Mrs. Gambell nor the penitent 
Hoonakia noticed it. On glancing into the store- 
room the next morning, I found that the flour 
and molasses had disappeared. 

Kannakut, his face as sedate as ever, was at 
school as usual the next day. Ile burdened me 
with no confidences concerning what had 
occurred. Kannakut is a wise boy in his 
way. 

What followed may be of interest to those who 
study social evils. In the small hours of the 
succeeding night I was wakened by hearing 
Hoonakia astir in our kitchen. She covertly 
entered the storeroom in search of her materials 
for distillation. Not finding them there she 


retuned to her bed, but I heard her moving and protruding claws would have made. We we started out to make the round of our traps. 


about several times after- 
ward. The thirst for 
gun-water had returned, 
and her repentance had 
vanished. 

The next day at about 
noon, without warning, 
she flew into a violent 
rage, assaulted my wife, 
and cursing frightfully in 
both Eskimo and Eng- 


THe“ 


terrible bite. 

' The loss of the mule was a serious one to us. 
Magruder and I, an ex-urmy scout, had been 
with General Crook in his campaign against 

| the Tonto Apaches of Arizona, and so we had 
found out the natural advan- 

| tages of the sheltered Tonto 

‘Basin with its extensive 

timber forests, numerous 
streams and soft, equable 

| climate. 

| Now that this vast valley 

was clear of Apaches, Ma- 

| gruder and I had entered it 

jin September, built a per- 

manent camp on Tonto Creek 

near the foot of the Mogollon 

| mesa, and prepared to pass 

the autumn and winter there, 

| hunting and trapping. bi 
In the middle of October“ 

we had our lines of traps 

; out and were getting a fair 

umount of fur, when our first 

stroke of bad luck came—our 

| dog, Hector, had been carried 

jaway. He had been useful 

in our hunting, and we had 

relied on him to give us 

, timely notice of any person 

or dangerous beast that 

should approach the camp. 

! Hleetor’s disappearance 

had not seemed mysterious. One dark night he 

| ran out of the cabin with a growl—the mule had 

previously been uneasy. Half waking, I heard 

the dog bark loudly. Then I heard a growl, 

deeper and more savage than any dog could 

| give, mingling with one shriek and strangled 

moan from Hector. 


“Yes, I hear it,” I 
said. “It’s a moun- 
tain-lion—if it isn’t an | 
owl. Pity we haven’t 
another mule for him 
to chew up!” 

“Tt’s a different note 










from a lion’s ery,” said YD 
Magruder. “The beast that’s OPENS 
making that sound is the one f 


: that killed our dog and mule. I 

“Something has just come : 
into my mind that the Apache 
scouts told me once,” he con- 





“YoU KNOW WHAT?” 


Magruder and J jumped to our feet, caught up | tinued. “It’s about jaguars. 
| our rifles, and threw open the door. The mule} They said that these animals sometimes wander | 
| was snorting and stamping with fear at the end | up into Arizona from Sonora, and when they do, 
of his picket-rope, but of the dog there was no they always come to the Tonto Basin. The 
sight or sound. We heard some large, soft- | forests and climate here suit them, I suppose. | 
, footed animal bounding away in the darkness | The Indians are superstitious about these beasts. 
‘in long leaps. We made no doubt it was a! They say they are always man-eaters.”” 
mountain-lion, although rain later in the night | “All right; jaguar or lion, I’d like a fair shot 








blotted out all tracks. 
A week went by and here was our mule killed, 
probably by the same creature that had killed 
' Hector. It could not be a grizzly, for there were 


‘at him,” I remarked, and settled myself again to 

| my slumbers. But before I went quite to sleep! 
I heard my partner moving restlessly in his 
blankets and muttering. 


here his voice fell again to a whisper, “he kill 
man. You hurry ’long, find Bill.” Then warn- 
ingly again, “Go ’way from Tonto! Go quick!” 

He started on his way over the hills. “Come 
down to the cabin and spend the night,” I said; 
but the half-breed shook his head. 

The shadows of night were falling as I hurried 
down the valley. After what Bonifacio had 
said, I was naturally anxious about Magruder, 
although I knew that he had had plenty of time 
to get to the camp before dark. Moreover, my 
partner was well-armed and little likely to be 
caught off his guard by an enemy, man or beast. 








I came into the open space before the camp in 
the last light from the western sky. Before me 
the sycamore, with half its leaves still upon 


it, towered above the shadow beneath its wide- 
spreading branches. The 
cabin door was open, s0 Magru- 
der had returned. But where 
was he? Ah! What was that 
under the sycamore, lying 
outstretched and still in the 
deepest shadow? Certainly the 
form of a man, and he lay as 
lie the dead. 

I cocked my rifle and looked 
round me. Nothing threatened 
from the ground. I gazed into 
the tree, but could detect there 
nothing unusual or suspicious. 
Slowly I walked toward the 
outstretched form until I came 
to the edge of the shadow 
beneath the sycamore. 

There I paused at a slight 
sound that came frum among 
the branches—a soft, brushing 
flip-flip, flip-Aip. It came from 
a great forked branch that 
overhung the path. Now that 
my attention was drawn to 
this limb, I thought it looked 
unusual near the fork. There 
it seemed to be much thicker 
than elsewhere in its length; 
but looking closely, I could see 
nothing that indicated danger. 

“It is nothing,” I said to 
myself, and made another step 
. forward. 

Then I saw it! The formless thickness of the 
bough all at once shaped itself to my eyes in its 
true appearance—the bough and the thing upon 
it. I saw two phosphorescent spots, not easily 
to be discerned among the yellow leaves. I saw 
these were living eyes in a huge, catlike head 
resting upon the forks of the branch. Behind, 
flattened upon the bough, so that it seemed a 
part of it, was a long body whose mottled colors 
merged in those of the spotted bark and the 
leaves and their shadows. The soft, flip-flipping 


a 


no tracks to be seen such as a bear's great feet! Te was in good spirits the next morning when | noise was the curling in and out of the tip of a 


decided that the mule, 
too, had been killed by 
a mountain-lion—a lion 
of uncommon size and 
strength, else it could not 
so easily have carried off 
a large dog and killed a 
powerful mule. 

“Hunt the  varmint 


to Magruder, as we stood 


BEAR.” 


' It was one of those exquisite autumn days 
| which, in the higher levels of Arizona, open 
' with frost and are sunny and warm at noon. | 
| We separated at the forks of the creek, Magruder | 
taking the south and I the north branch. 

I had the longer route, and I found two minks 
‘and an otter to skin; so when I got back to the | 
| forks, near the end of the day, Magruder had | 
' bent some twigs in the direction of the camp to | 





toward camp. I went on, following the route he 


supple tail among the leaves. The beast that 
had killed my partner was waiting for me. 
There was not a moment to lose. As I threw 
my rifle-breech to my shoulder I saw the great 
head lift, the ears draw sharply back, the phos- 
phorescent eyes redden to burning flame. Twice 
I fired, first at the shoulder, then, without aiming, 
at the living thunderbolt that came through the 
air upon me, crushing me to the earth. A fright- 
ful growl filled my ears as sumething bit and 


down!” I said, in answer’ show me that he had gone on down the creek ' tore me— the rest was darkness. 


I came to my senses lying on my back on the 


lish, finally left the house. by the dead mule. “I’m had taken. ; ground in the coolness of the autumn night. 
Late that night she returned with three or four | afraid we can’t do much at that without dogs.” Presently, in a place where the ground Through the leafy branches overhead the moon 
of the men who had shown a fondness for gun-| “Well, it is rather late to be going after him} was soft, I came upon Magruder’s tracks and | and stars were shining. My rifle was clutched 
water, and demanded the flour and molasses. I| now. He’s got everything we had to lose— | something more, A line of tracks followed, in my hand as I lifted my head and looked 
admitted them into the storeroom, to see for unless he comes for one of us next time.” My; Magruder’s; they resembled the tracks of al|around, not realizing at first where I was or 
themselves that it was not there; then I turned | partner spoke with seriousness so unusual in, mountain-lion, and the breadth and depth of , what had happened. 
them out and bade them begone. \him that I looked hard at him, and then he the imprints showed the creature to be of un-; It all came back to me as I gazed upon the 
They were searching for a week, afterward, | laughed the thing away and mentioned no other common size. Step by step it had crept along, | form of savage beauty, the splendid markings in 
for the missing staples, and a tremendous uneasi- | foreboding. cat-fashion, until it had crossed a marshy place | black and yellow of the jaguar that lay near me. 
ness manifested itself throughout the village. | That night we made our preparations to’ in two or three enormous bounds, when it had | Just beyond the beast I saw the form of my 
But Kannakut had performed his part of the | receive the lion if he came back to the dead resumed its stealthy gait. | partner, his white face upturned to the moon. 





task so well that the quest proved a bootless one. 


mule. We took turns in watching, but no lion 


I had got to hard ground, where the tracks! * 


When at last they had all satisfied themselves! came. So we dragged the festering carcass away | were faint, when I caught sight of a man in| 


that no more gun-water was possible that year, | from the camp the next day, and left it to the! Mexican costume crossing the valley a short’ 


quiet was restored. The men resumed hunting, 
and the village settled to its former peaceable 
and good-humored life. 


Hoonakia — for the fifth time. But when the proposed that we pull up stakes forthwith, and | me, and showed him the tracks in the soft | pierced his brain. 


Bear returns to us in July, I shall do what I can 
to have this versatile lady carried back to her 


wolves and foxes. 
Magruder, usually one of the cheeriest and 


distance ahead of me. It was José Bonifacio, 
!a Mexican Indian who had served as scout and | 





You can see the scars made by the jaguar’s 
five claws down the side of my face, and there 
are other marks of his claws on my arm and 
chest. I have not been able to lift my left hand 
to the top of my head since he crushed my 


most indomitable of men, was evidently greatly | trailer in Indian campaigns with me, and hej shoulder that night—and these wounds he gave 
Mrs. Gambell believes that she has reclaimed ; disheartened by our bad luck; and he even! recognized me. I motioned for him to come to| in his dying struggle, after my second shot had 


i go back to white settlements. 


| ground. He examined them carefully. This | 


If Bonifacio had not come in 
time, I should have been lying under the syca- 


| But I said, “We're here, Bill, and we’re doing | man was not to be easily frightened, but there! more now with Magruder. 
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Current Topics. 

The censor becomes a larger figure in each 
succeeding war. The man behind the blue pencil 
is a close rival in conspicuousness of the man 
behind the gun. 
















The rule has too often been for monarchs 
to leave to their realms legacies of debt. In 
bequeathing to his people all his extensive and 
valuable landed estates, King Leopold of Belgium 
is an honorable exception to the rule. 

There is a reason why the South African 
War, now in its seventh month, still “trebly 
thundering swells the gale.” Briton and Boer 
are true cousins german: they have in their blood 
the same Teutonic germ-cells. They show the 
same capacity for resistance and endurance, 
the same steadiness and sturdiness under fire, the 
same coolness under varying fortunes. Both 
camps seem to be ruled by the spirit which made 
Nelson resolve that the enemy ‘‘should never 
know that he could feel sorrow in defeat or joy 
in victory.” 


By the pneumatic hammer the marble- 
carver can strike six thousand blows a minute as 
against thirty by hand, and thus can give his 
whole attention and skill to guiding the chisel. 
Mechanical power is bringing to the horse the 
emancipation which it has brought to the artisan. 
And yet, as a scientist recently said to a sports- 
man who feared that the horse will fall into 
disuse, “Automobiles will not displace horses 
until typewriters displace pianos.” In their 
proper field the noblest of animals will never go 
out of fashion. as 

“That is the eighth boy,” said the matron 
of a city employment bureau recently, ‘“‘who has 
come to-day to engage a cook, laundress or parlor 
maid. Moreover, each one has made a good 
selection, stated his requirements clearly, and 
finished in half the time his mother or sister 
would have occupied.” The new boy is as 


distinct a product of the age as the new woman. | 


He can make his own bed, sew buttons on his 
own clothes, manage a bachelor establishment 
for his father and himself, make out the menus 
and do chafing-dish cookery, all without losing 
his rank in school or his prestige among his boy 
mates. aS 

According to a New York paper, the 
peuple of that city are obliged to spend a large 
part of their time and strength “in defending 
themselves aguinst their own public servants.’’ 
A few evenings ago, at a large meeting, one of 
the speakers, an eminent citizen, spoke of it as 
“one of the greatest and wealthiest cities of the 
world, but the worst governed city outside of 
Constantinople.” He added that “there is no 


man in business life who has not at some time! 


received a warning that he would be ruined if he 
told the iniquities of the city.”” Combinations 
to seize public moneys for private uses seem to 
have become a serious peril to American com 
munities. 


It is everywhere recognized that a 
soldier is best paid for doing his duty by a strip 
of ribbon or a pecuniarily valueless medal. On 
the other hand, a badge in itself often spurs on 
its owner to deeds of valor and honor. Harry 
von Trott, a young graduate of the Agricultural 
College of the University of Wisconsin, was 
among the passengers on a vessel recently 
wrecked off the coast of Mexico. The little 
Christian Endeavor pin was on his coat. IIe 
threw off his outer garments, and fastening the 
pin in his underclothes, swam through the sha-k- 
infested water and over surf-beaten rocks to 
bring relief to the imperilled passengers. A 
great crisis calls for energy, skill and self-sacri- 
fice, and fortunately for the credit of this age, it 
does not often call in vain. 

“Puerto Rico” or Porto Rico”? Let 
us hope that uniformity will at last prevail. It 
is not the first case of a vexatious variation and 
puzzle to those who wish to spell correctly. It 
took years to get rid of ‘‘Dacotah’’ and to estab- 
lish the spelling “Dakota.” The situation with 
respect to our new island possession is that the 
Board of Geographic Names, which is supposed 
to determine such matters, has decided strongly 
for Puerto Rico. The President, it is under- 
stood, accepted the authority of the board and 
adopted its spelling. But Congress has enacted 
a form of government for ‘‘Porto Rico,” which 
thus becomes the legal name of the territory. 
The Companion has tried to follow the best 


authority; and although it thinks the Board of sumption of alcoholic beverages in Europe, the southward to Los Angeles, and northward to 
Names is right, it recognizes the fuct | United States and the British colonies. In such | Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. It 
s carries the heavier guns. Until a publication stupendous figures, although melan- is proposed also that a highway shall be built, 





Geographic 
that Cong 
further notice it is Porto Rico. 


The powerful influence exerted by trivial 


circumstances receives new emphasis in the In Great Britain each person consumes, on an| Albany, thus making a north and south line, 
fact that the officials of the Tnited States Treas-' average, less than half a gallon a year; in Ger- | inte 
ury regard the recent petition for the coinage many, a little more than three-fourths of a gallon ; | 
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| of half-cents as fresh indication of business | in the United States, less than a quarter of a 
‘ prosperity. Since a billion cents are already in i gallon ; in France, more than twenty-four gallons! 
‘ circulation, and since there is a monthly coinage | The total amount consumed in France, which 
of four millions more, the supply of small change ' has a population of thirty-eight millions, is more 
is certainly not scanty. There are two sides to, than nine hundred and forty million gallons a 
the question of adding the new coin to the list. | year—eight times as much as is used by the 
Asa Gray once attempted to convince Darwin of one hundred and sixty million people of Great 
| the superiority of the American over the English Britain, Germany and the United States taken 
; currency system. ‘I cannot agree with you,” , together. 
replied the evolutionist. “To me money naturally; It is often said, the French drink wine while 
divides itself into pounds, shillings and pence.” | other nations drink beer or spirituous liquors. 
While the American smiles, he still cherishes a, Of beer alone the stutement is, indeed, partially 
| belief that the natural subdivision of money stops | true. The annual consumption per capita in 





, at the cent! Great Britain is about thirty-one gallons, in Ger- 
—————— many twenty-seven gallons, in the United States 
thirteen gallons, and in France five and one-half 

MERCY. 


gallons. But the French people consume more 
spirits per inhabitant than any of the other coun- 
tries. The figures are: for Great Britain one 
gallon, the United States less than one gallon, 
Germany a gallon and three-quarters, and France 
more than two gallons for each persan. 

The report also shows the interesting fact that 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages in Canada 


Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful. 
Shakespeare. 
a 


The Adoption of Hawaii. 


NDER the act recently passed, the former | 
republic of Hawaii is permanently adopted 
by the United States, and becomes the 

Territory of Hawaii, under a form of government 
| ee ena which the existing a lover of his country will wish that it were 
The governor will be appointed by the Presi- ' : 
dent, but the legislature will be elected by the 
, People; and the territory will send a delegate to CONTENT AND RICH. 
Congress, who will have the right to speak but | wry wishes are but few, all easy to fulfil; 
‘not to vote, just as other territorial delegates I make the limits of my power, the bounds unto my will, 
‘have. It will not be required of voters that they Robert Southicell. 
, shall own property, but only that they shall be ee 
able to read, either in English or Hawaiian. 
The islands become a customs district, and alsoa 
judicial district of the United States. The people | 
are subject to the same laws, including the tariff | 
laws, and are under the protection of the Consti-' 
tution, precisely as the people of Arizona or New 
Mexico are. 
When American missionaries went out 
Hawaii eighty years ago and taught the people | 
their first lessons in Christianity, they could not 


statistics are obtainable. 
Our own showing is not a bad one, but every 


Mosquitoes and Malaria. 


ARIOUS theories of the way malaria is 
acquired have been held from time to time, 


explains the conduct of the disease, is that the 
to germ of malaria has two distinct phases of exist- 
ence, one of which is passed in man, the other 
in the mosquito. The insect sucks the blood of 


- ‘a person who has malarial fever, and takes in 
have anticipated that their labors would have the germs of the disease with the blood. The 


important political as well as religious conse- : a 
| quences. But from that time American influences | 8™™S multiply in the mosquito’s stomach, are 
have been dominant in the islands. Civilization | 
went with Christianity; merchants followed the | 0 the blood of a healthy man whom the 
missionaries; and for many years the trade of | MOsduito next bites. 
the islands has been almost wholly with the 
United States. 

For commercial and political reasons it has 
| long seemed to shrewd observers the “manifest 


ways. There is a characteristic substance found 
in the blood of malarious patients, and it is 
found also in mosquitoes which have bitten 


is smaller than in any other country from which 


but the most recent, and that which best , 


carried to its salivary glands, and so are injected . 


Direct proof of this theory is afforded in several : 


destiny”’ of the islands, sooner or later, to belong 
to this country. They have been well described 
; as “the key to the Pacific,” and recent develop- 
ments have made it more than ever important 
that the key should be in American hands. So 
far as the people of the islands are concerned, the 
change is not so much a new order of things as 
the confirmation of an old order, and the exten- 
sion of institutions with which they are already 
familiar. 
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An Interesting Movement. 


BOUT fifteen hundred Cuban ‘teachers, not 
many of whom can speak English, are to 
be brought to this country through the 

efforts of the American Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Cuba, and are to receive a course of 
about six weeks’ study in Harvard University. 
The university will not only give them the 
instruction free, but has become responsible for 
a large sum for their entertainment. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt that the money for that 
purpose will be raised by subscription. 

The teachers will be brought to the United 
States on army transports, and during their stay 
will be lodged in rooms which the college students 
have voluntarily yielded up to their use, or as 
guests at the houses of residents of Boston and 
Cambridge. Undoubtedly this form of entertain- 
; ment and lodging will mean more to them, in the 
‘way of instruction, than even the instruction 
‘received in the Harvard summer school. The 
Cubans are quick and facile, and have an ex- 
tremely ready faculty of comprehension. Little 
in our life and controlling ideas and principles 
will escape their observation. x 

One effect of this movement should be to 
| convince the teachers of American friendliness 
to Cuba, and it should make every one of them 
a friend of the United States. A new method in 
the education of a whole people, this “hegira” of 
Cuban teachers of the last year of the nineteenth 
century is likely to remain memorable. Great 
things may in after years be attributed to its 


influence. 

A Parliament contains matter which ought 
to lead to a searching of hearts by the 

' people of many nations. 

The report deals with the production and con- 








What the Nations Drink. 
REPORT recently rendered to the British 





choly, are to be expected; but some of the facts 
here disclosed are astounding. 
Take, for instance, the consumption of wine. 


malarious patients. Mosquitoes which have fed 
upon persons uftlicted with malaria have infected 
birds with the disease; while other mosquitoes 
taken at the same time, but not allowed to bite 
persons having malaria, have in no case infected 
, birds. 
| Jt has been proved further that the part of the 
| life history of the malaria germ which is lived in 
; the insect cannot be lived in the blood of a 
| vertebrate animal. Finally, negative proof of 
the theory is afforded by the fact, which has been 
repeatedly observed in the tropics and other in- 
| tensely malarious places, that newcomers escape 
| malaria so long as they protect themselves against 
' the stings of the night-flying mosquitoes. 

It is proposed to test the theory next summer 
by a new series of even more conclusive experi- 
ments along the same lines, conducted in the 
Roman Campagna where malaria is rife. It is 
apparently well established that the ordinary 
mosquito (Culer pipiens) cannot transmit mala- 
ria. The offender is a spotted-winged gnat of the 
genus Anopheles, which breeds in pools upon 
‘ the ground. 

If this théory should prove to be true, it is 
difficult to estimate the possibilities of relief to 
mankind. No doubt man’s ingenuity will soon 
devise some means of exterminating the offending 
species of mosquito. But even if this is not | 
feasible, persons going to an infected region may 
protect themselves from malaria by the use of 
window-screens and mosquito-bars, and by never 
going out-of-doors between sunset and sunrise, 
which is the time the malarial mosquito is about. 


———_<9+—_____ 


A Highway Across the Continent. 


LL of the “Good Roads” movements hitherto 

started in the United States are insignifi- 

; cant in comparison with the scheme 

which the “Automobile Club of America’ has 

formed for a national highway from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

A commission, of which Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. 
| Miles is chairman, has reported upon the most 
feasible route. It proposes that the line shall 
start at Boston, and run by way of Albany, 
Syracuse and Buffalo to Chicago ; thence through | 
Des Moines and Omaha to Denver; across the 
Rocky Mountains to Salt Lake; thence south- 
westwardly to Sacramento and San Francisco. 

The plan contemplates an extension of the 
road from Boston eastward to Portland, Maine; 
and from the western terminus, an extension 





running northward from St. Augustine, through. 
Savannah, Charleston, Richmond, Washington, 
| Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York to 


sting that running from east to west. 
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hasty to say that it is impracticable, Tf the 
people of the twenty-five states and territories 
through which the proposed highway would Tn 
‘really want such a road, they can have it; and 
: perhaps they can be made to want it, when the 
advantages are fully understood. The first thing 
necessary is that Congress shall authorize the 
preliminary surveys; and it is proposed that the 
cost of construction shall be borne in equal parts 
—a third each—by the national government, the 
state and territorial governments, and the counti 
towns and cities through which the road may 
! pass. 

| The almost universal use of the bicycle hag 
| given a strong impulse tothe building of good 
|roads. As the automobile comes into wider use, 
a new influence will be added to that of the 
wheelmen ; and with concentration and codpera- 
tion in road-improvement, results may be secured 
which would have been thought impossible 
twenty-five years ago. 











o-—___—_ 


General Otis. 


IIE return to the United States of Major. 
General Otis, at his own request, after more 
than two years of arduous and most exacting 

service, carries with it a lesson, an admonition, 
which it would be well for Americans to heed. 

General Otis comes back a successful man, 
with the peculiar credit of having discharged 
with excellent result duties without precedent in 
the American military service, combining a great 
amount of civil administration with the actual 
conduct of a difficult war and the solving of 
hard business problems of transportation and 
subsistence. 

He has had to settle all sorts of questions— 
even religious ones. He has met the test, as all 
the world now admits, with success, and on his 
return will receive a loyal and patriotic welcome 
from the whole people. 

Yet throughout the gravest and most trying 
part of his service, General Otis was far from 
being held in general approbation. He was 
sharply criticised in the press, blamed for the 
censorship which he did not institute, and 
charged with incompetence on account of the 
very minuteness and industry with which he 
discharged the almost endless duties of his office, 

The change of sentiment with regard to General 
Otis, and the honor in which he is now held, are 
certainly proof of the unwisdom and injustice of 
condemning a public servant when he is attacked 
by the press, before he has had a chance to show 
whether or not he can do his duty. 


———__~« 


Old Lyddy’s Apples. 


T® civic dignitaries of old times had a high 
opinion of their own importance; neverthe- 
less, in our little provincial cities, where 
everybody knew everybody else, there were occa- 
sional scenes which revealed an amusing degree 
of acquaintanceship between court and culprit. 

One early judge, an upright and excellent man, 
Was called upon to preside in a case where the 
accused, Old Lyddy, was an aged dame of dubious 
honesty who made her living by selling vegetables 
and fruit. She had occasionally supplied his own 
table. 

The charge against her was that of selling to 
another old woman a basket of outwardly hand- 
soine, but quite sour and worthless apples from a 
wild roadside apple-tree, under the pretence that 
they were good orchard frult. The offence was 
fully proved, she was convicted, and the judge 
pronounced sentence—leniently, as he thought, 
but Old Lyddy thought otherwise. She rose and 
protested. 

“You are to sentence me for the apples I sold 
the Widow Jones,” she cried, angrily, “and you 
have no right to be remembering the others I sold 
your wife, and laying them up against me now— 
shame on you, judge!” 

This stab at the judge’s tender conscience was 
more than he could silently endure. 

“Woman,” he cried back from the bench, “that 
is untrue! After the testimony of each witness 
against you this day, I have faithfully repeated in 
my mind my good wife’s parting caution in your 
behalf: ‘Although Old Lyddy’s apples are very 
bad apples, you are bound to forget that they gave 
you the colic!’ ‘Although Old Lyddy’s apples are 
very bad apples, you’re bound to forget that they 
gave you the colic!” 

After that, even Old Lyddy questioned the justice 
of the magnanimous judge no longer. 








-—_____ 


Kept an Eye on Them. 


gee, Alabama, a colored man rose and 
struck the key-note to progress, not for the 
colored race only, but for every race. 

“I know where my wife is at night,” he said. 
“I know where my daughter fs at night, I know 
where my boy is at night. When a young man 
comes visiting my daughter I want to know what 
he’s come for. We men want to stick to our 
daughters and our wives if we’re going to make 
anything.” 

After that it was not strange to hear that the 
speaker was worth five thousand dollars, and that 
he did not despair of the uplifting of the colored 
people of America. 

The centre of all race life is the home, the sort 


| A T the recent negro conference held at Tuske- 


‘of home where a gentle authority prevails, and 


“father” means something more than family pro- 
vider, and “mother” is a word of wider significance 
than model housekeeper. 

“Our women are all right,” sald another farmer, 





This is a tremendous scheme, but it would be’ 


with the true spirit of gallantry rising to protest 
against any blame being put upon the wives and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


daughters of his race. “The women are all right | at Islington last autumn. There he would have 
if you'll take care of ’em. When you leave your | seen soap enough to cause his thrifty soul to | frice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 
wife paddin’ the road by herself with her dress | marvel. 

tucked up, goin’ to town to buy a little meal, what A certain firm of manufacturers displayed a | 
ean you expect? Go to church with your wife, | soap bungalow, sixteen feet high and over thirty- ' 
and to town with your wife, and don’t leave her to five feet long, entirely composed of soaps of differ- | 
wet back as best she can, having to stand and | ent colors, in exact imitation of weather-boards. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- ; 
(Ade. 
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watch for every passing ox-wagon and mule-wagon, f Milled soap shavings were used as thatch on the caps 
and plead, ‘Please let me ride?’ and then sit down ! roof, artificial ivy and creepers waved artistically except in Engineering and in 


on the naked floor gettin’ her meal back to her! 
home while her husband is at a gambling-house or | 
somewhere else.” 

The advice was sound enough to need no com- | 


ment. 
———_~e+—__ 


THE PALMETTO REGIMENT’S FLAG. 


A famous flag will be borne by the veterans 
from South Carolina at the Confederate reunion, | 
which is to be held at Louisville the last of the 
present month. Its history is this: \ 

In 1846, when the South Carolina regiment started 
for the Mexican War, the ladies of Charleston 
presented to it a flag—the Stars and Stripes. In 
Mexico this flag was so riddled with bullets that 
it would no longer hold together, and Gen. Winfleld 
Scott gave the regiment another flag, while still in 
Mexico. 

The new flag was carried throughout the rest of 
the Mexican War. It was the third, if not the 
second, American flag planted on the walls of 
Chapultepec. There it waved until the Palmetto 
regiment moved on, and was placed above the 
Garita de Belen by General Quitman. It was 
afterward the first flag planted on the walls of 
the City of Mexico, having been hauled up by the 
South Carolinians three hours before any other 
troops entered the city. 

This flag was, of course, not used during the 
Civil War. The original flag of the regiment was 
captured by Sherman’s army when that army 
passed through Chester, South Carolina. 

In 1898, when the Second South Carolina Regi- , 
ment assembled for service in the war against 
Spain, the flag which had been placed on the walls 
of Chapultepec and Belen was brought forth and 
committed to the keeping of the regiment. Com- 
memorating American success in a war agalnst a 
Spanish-speaking country, it was hoped that a 
fortunate adventure might befall it In Cuba. 

Such an adventure did befall it, for it was the 
first American flag hoisted over Morro Castle at 
Havana. The flag is probably the only one in the 
United States which has been carried in two 
foreign wars, and the only one which has been 
hoisted at two foreign capitals. It was brought 
back from Cuba in a powder-sack, and returned to 
the survivors of the Palmetto regiment of the 
Mexican War. 





BROWNING’S INSTINCT. 


Robert Browning used to tell a story, which 
illustrated with startling effect his sensitiveness 
to outward impressions. It was an incident which 
occurred in a remote section of France where he 
used to spend his holidays. 

He had taken a stroll toward sunset with his 
sister, and had reached the crest of a hill which 
commanded a broad prospect. It was a lovely 
summer afternoon, and the landscape, with its soft 
and mellow tints enveloped with yellow haze, was | 
a dream of peace and tranquillity. 

“Could there be anything more restful than this 
scene?” the poet exclaimed. “The whole world | 
seems at peace!” 

What it was that impelled him to do it, the poet 
could not afterward explain, unless it was a subtle 
sense of the necessity for a strong contrasting 
effect ; but he caught his sister’s hand, and pointing » 
directly down into the valley below, added: 

“Do you see that potato-patch there? What 
would you say if there were a man lying there at 
this moment who had been foully murdered?” 

His sister smiled grimly over the suddenness of 
the conceit, and they strolled homeward. 

The strangest part of the story remains to be 
told. There was a man lying murdered in the 
potato-patch at the moment when Mr. Browning 
pointed toward it. The body was found within a 
few hours, and not long afterward the murderer 
was arrested and convicted. 

The poet’s sensitiveness to contrasting effects in 
nature and in life had enabled him unconsciously 
to play the part of detective. 


——_~+ 


WHOLESOME DISCIPLINE. 


Perhaps fagging in English schools is the one 
medicine for snobbishness in a land where classes 
are rigidly defined. For at least a short period in: 
his early life, the “noble lord of high degree” is no 
better than anybody else. 

An old Harrow boy says that he can never forget | 
a certain clergyman’s look of blank astonishment, 
when he was told that the magnate of his neigh- 
borhood had been a breakfast fag at school, and | 
had been “whopped” by his fag-master for drop- | 
ping sardine oil into the teapot. | 

When Lord M., who became a duke, was at| 
Westminster school, he bought something from an | 
apple-woman, and gave her sixpence, out of which 
she nanded back the change. 

“You may keep them,” said his lordship, refusing 
the pennies. ‘I never carry coppers.” | 

An older boy, a senior, was looking on, and! 
asked him why he refused the change. | 

“Coppers are a horrid bore,” said Lord M, “I 
can't be troubled with them.” ; 

Then the big boy sent for a sixpenny worth of | 
nalf-pence, and ordered his “ludship” to carry | 
them in his trousers pocket, ready to be produced | 
on demand. 
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SOAP. | 

An exchange reminds us that one of the heroes | 

in “The Innocents Abroad” began a famous letter | 

to the hotel proprietor in Paris: i 

“Pour quoi don’t you put more savon in your 
appartement?” 


That introduces the subject of soap, and impels | t 


one to wish that the landlord in question could | 
have visited the London Grocers’ Exhibition held | 


. the British admiral told nothing. 


on the walls, and the windows had diamond-shaped | 
panes of alternate red and yellow transparent 
soap, while the green shades and blinds were made 
of glycerine and cucumber soap. 

The effect of the whole, when illuminated by the ; 
electric light, was very striking. 


THE BRITISH ADMIRAL’S ORDER. 


The signal-code of a navy Is, if we may credit 
the story a Washington girl tells the Post, a 
wonderfully comprehensive thing. She was at 
Leghorn last summer when Admiral Dewey was 
there. Entertainments in his honor were the order 
of the day, and one afternoon she and many other 
women—but apparently few men—were bidden to 
a tea and dance on board the British flag-ship. 


The Washington girl was standing near a gowns 
officer, when she noticed the British admiral 
beekon to him, There was a bricf and serious 
talk between the two, and then the officer saluted 
and walked away. Presently a signal-flag fluttered 
to the peak, and a moment after slie saw officers. 
rush to the sides of all the ships in sight. Boats 
were lowered, crews and officers sprang In, and 
rowed like mad to the flag-ship. | 

The American girl’s heart stood still. Surely ; 
bad news of some kind or another had come, 
Perhaps the flag-ship was sinking, and the boats 
were coming to the rescue. The grave face of 
‘erhaps there 
as to be an attack by an unexpected enemy. | 
Perhaps she was on the verge of experiencing the 
realities of a naval conflict. 

The young officer came up and spoke to her. 
He scemed agitated, she thought, and he was pale. 

“What has happened?” she ventured to ask. 

“Nothing,” he answered, grave 

“But those boats,” she sald, 
putting off from all the ships?” 

“That's in answer to the signal,” he answered. 
The American girl was all a-tremble. 

“Oh, what does it mean?” she cried. “The 
signal—tell me—please tell me!” 

‘he officer looked down at her seriously. 
“Why,” he answered, “the admiral ordered that. 
al.” He felt it necessary. In the code it means | 

‘More men wanted for the party,’ and they're | 
coming at once.” I 








ly. 
Tawny are they: 


CASTE. 


“You will soon lose your caste!” shouted a low- 
caste man to a high-caste sepoy, who had roughly 
refused him a drink of water. “You will,” he 
added, “have to bite cartridges covered with the 
fat of pigs and cows!” That was one of the first 
mutterings of the great mutiny. Enfield rifles and 
cartridges to fit them had been sent out to India 
from England. The cartridges had their paper. 
greased with lard and tallow. The men were 
required to bite off the end of the cartridge before 
putting it into the gun. 


The sepoys thought the new cartridges were a 
trick of the government to make them lose caste, 
and then forcibly convert them to Christianity. 
Nearly all the Hindus in the army of Bengal were 
of high caste, who preferred death to loss of caste. 
An anecdote, told by Mrs. Latimer, in her “Eng- 
land in the Nineteenth Century,” illustrates how 
much dearer than life to a Hindu ts his caste. 

An English gentleman, recently arrived in India, 
while going up the Ganges, beheld an aged Hindu 
yin yexhaused on the bank. Lifting up the native, 
the Englishman poured down his throat a litde 
cologne, the only stimulant he had at hand. 

The man revived, but he had lost his caste by 
swallowing the liquid administered by a man of 
ho caste. Several times a week from that da 
the Englishman was solemnly cursed by the old 
Hindu whom he had saved from dying. He had 
made the man lose caste against his will. 





HOW THE BILL WAS PADD. ! 


One of the early settlers of Orleans County, New 
York, was John Anderson, a man of positive 
character, a great lover of truth. ‘I demand that 
a man’s word shall be as good as his bond,” he 
often said, and lived up to it. In “Pioneer History 
of Orleans County,” New York, Mr. Arad Thomas 
tells a characteristic anecdote of Mr. Anderson. 


A neighbor owed him twelve shillings, which he 
promised to pay in a few days. Mr. Anderson 
said to him: “afl right. I hope you will, For it’s 
worth a shilling to dun a man any time.” 

A few days later the two men again met, and the 
neighbor mentioned his debt and again promised 
to pay. As they met occasionally afterward, the 
debtor would dun himself, but pald nothing, till 
one day, having repeated his acknowledgment and 
promise to Ray. Mr. Anderson took from his own 
et a shilling and handed him, sayin; 
ere is @ shilling for you; we are now even. [ 
have given you credit on account one shilling each 
time you have dunned yourself for me, and broken 
your promise. Your credits balance your debts 
and one shilling over, which I have paid you. It 
is settled; don’t speak to me of it again.” 





RASH REQUEST. ' 


The strictness with which the Sabbath is kept 
in Scotland is Mlustrated by a story told by a 
devout Scottish minister. 


He once stopped at a country inn in the northern , 
part of his native land, to pass the funday. The 

jay was rainy and close, and toward night, as he 
saf in the little parlor of the inn, he suggested to 
his landlady that it would be desirable to have 
one of the windows raised so that they might 
have some fresh air in the room. 2 

“Mon,” said the old woman, with stern disap- 
proval written plainly on her regged face, “dinna 
ye ken that ye can hae no fresh air in this hoose 
on the Sawbeth?” 





QUITE ANOTHER THING. 


Perhaps one of the most delicate and tactful 
remarks ever made was that of a Frenclman who 
had not found “a life on the ocean wave” quite all 
that could be expected. 

He was sinking, pale and dishevelled, into his * 
steamer-chair, when a passenger asked cheertly: 
Al good morning, Monsieur! Have you break- 

“dP 











0 
man, “I 


monsieur,” answered the pallid French- 
have not breakfasted. On the contrary!” | 
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king at the matter of 
BABY FEEDING . 


irom an economical view the 
thoughtful mother chooses 


Imperial Granum 


because she realizes it is not only the 
BEST PREPARED FOOD but is also the most 


—Economical to Use— 


Imperial Granum is intended for convalescents 
aursing mothers and invalids, as well as babies 
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WIGWAM HILL, MANHANNOCK ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N.H. 


(WHITE MOUNTAINS.) 


An Outing That Appeals to Boys. 
Commends Itself to Intelligent Parents. 











Personally Supervised and Managed by 
John M. Dick, B. D., 


of Boston. 
NINTH SEASON. 


Opens, June 22d. Closes, Sept. 14th. 





ATTRACTIONS : 
Tent Life, “Idlewild” is commended by ‘Agelimit . . 10 to 18. 
Boating, | Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. Number limit . 50 boys. 
Canoeing, | i:x.-Pres. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Yale. | Vacancies for . 10 boys. 
Hon, O. VINCENT COFFIN, Bx.-Gov. Conn. EXPENSE, 

Cruising, Fishing, Rev. A. H. PLUMB, D. D., Boston. 12 weeks, full term $150.00. 
wimming, Hon. THOMAS R. BARD, U. 8. Senator, Cal. |g weeks. «110.00. 
Mountain Coach- And parents of 475 boy campersof ‘4 weeks . . 60.00. 
ing and Climbing, past years. 2 weeks ote 30.00. 








Athletics, College-Bred Men are the Leaders. A Resident Camp Physician. 
Aquatics, Tennis, 7 : : 
Tether-Ball Parents or Guardians must submit satisiectaryurelerences as 
Basket-Ball, ie character and standing of a boy before he will be accepted. 
Baseball. For 32-Page illustrated Booklet Send 2-cent Stamp to 
Full Tutoring Mr. Dick, Box 62, Back Bay, Boston. 
Department. (Optional.) 





of Camp Idlewild is located on 
the Pacific Coast Division Santa Catalina Island, California. 


For Pacific Division Booklet address N. H. Jacks, Oakland, California. 





Brownie 
Cameras 


For pictures 214 x24 inches. 
Load in Daylight with our 
six exposure film cartridges 
and are so simple they can 
be easily 





Operated by any School Boy or Girl. 


Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved rotary shutters for snap shots or 
time exposures. Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, have nickeled fittings 


and produce the best results. . 


Brownie Camera, for 2 x 2 pictures, 5 

Transparent Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2 x ai, 

Paper Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2i{'x 2%, 

Brownie Developing and Printing Outht, - 
For sale by all Kodak dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


$1.00 
15, 
210 


75 


Brownte circular and Kodak catalogue free at the 
dealers or by matt, 









Stockings 


remember the mother and hold together until they 
get the boy home. 

TRIPLE KNEE, High Spliced Heel and Double 
Toe make our No. 19 truly iron clad. We make 
“Iron Clads’’ for boys, girls, mothers and fathers 
—for every one —all are ‘‘ made to wear.” 

Ask your dealer for ‘¢ Iron Clads,’? and if 
he can’t supply you send 25 cents for sample 












SR pair. State style and size desired. 
f Y - 
Ce) COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
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EYOOD. VOICES! 


Francis) Burine 






I 
Y woods with many 


voices speak to 

me i 

My Southern woods, that | 
are my home and kin 


Their wide arms welcome me, 
to lose therein 
All worldly care, and wander forth as free 
As in dear childhood days I used to be 
In springtime, when the earliest buds 
begin 
To waken, and the wild March breezes win 
The jasmine’s sweet response, then every tree 
Gives greeting as I pass beneath the bough: 
“Love and have hope,” they say, ‘for God is good.” 
And when the world is clad in pride of May, 
“Heart, sing for joy, as we are singing now. 
“Listen!” so speak the voices of the wood: 
“Love and be glad; for God {s love,” they say. 





Ri} 





Still to my soul the woods their sermons preach 

When breathless summer burns the grasses dry, 

And lapped in quivering heat the broad fields lie. 

The leaves are languid, yet In murmurous speech 

They tell each other what the tall pines teach: 
“Love and be patient: bide His time,” they sigh— 

The solemn pines, that soar up toward the sky 

So far it almost seems within their reach. 

And while the golden autumn loiters by, 

No melancholy mars its fading glow— 

Even while the brief, sharp winter-tide is here, 

Still are my great pines green against the sky, 

And they and leafless boughs alike breathe low: 
“Love and be strong: have faith, for God is near.” 


——- + > 


A Warped Book. 


IKE pretty lads and maids at school, 
Who touch a line with proper toes, 
My other books are ranged in rows, 

All brave with gilt and binder’s tool; 
But this, the favored, on my knee, 

Is bent of back as though with age. 

For while without the tempests rage 
It stoops above the fire with me. 


Though wise and witty be the rest, 
Though stranger-eyes might seek them first, 
Might scorn my treasure, find it worst, 
I shall not cease to count it best. 
Fire-worship bowed its reverent form, 
And, like a loved but homely child, 
It holds my heart in bondage mild 
By this red blaze that flouts the storm. 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwINa. 





How Six Children Died. 


N September, 1899, while 
Rev. Mr. Lee and his 
wife, of the Methodist | 
school at Darjeeling, 
India, were absent on 
business for their mis-| 
sion in the hills, a storm 
and landslide swept 
away their home and 
buried their six children. | 
The eldest son, Wilbur, a 





long enough to breathe the story. There is a; 
sacred pathos in his sketch of his heroic sister, ; 
and of the brave way in which all the little ones 
met death. 

Vida Maud Lee, a girl of seventeen, had 
charge of the young flock, and when, in the dead | 
of night, the storm increased, and rocks and ! 
earth, loosened by a two days’ deluge of rain, 
began to roll down the mountain, she tried to; 
lead her brothers and sisters to a place of safety. 

The road and every path of escape were 
blocked with broken trees and fallen soil and | 
stones. In the rain, the dense darkness and the , 
deafening wind, she knew that the children must | 
scatter, and some of them be lost. | 

“We will go back to the house,” she said. 
“Then, if God wishes to save us, He will | 
save us together; and if not, He will take us 
together.”’ ‘ 

Returning, blinded and drenched, they lighted 
a lamp, kindled a fire and prayed. There were | 
no terrified shrieks for deliverance—only “Thy 
will be done.” The sublime faith of the eldest 
sister had lifted even the youngest soul. In the 
midst of the awful uproar around them the peace 
of a better world had already begun. 

A sudden slide of rock crashed against the 
house, and the corner of the room fell in. Vida 
rose and stood calmly with her helpless company. 

“Children,”’ she said, “the house is going to 
fall, and we shall all soon be in heaven.” 

“If yon could only have seen Vida's face!” 
continued the little narrator in his last words to 
his mother. ‘She looked so beautiful when she 
talked tous! And we weren’t a bit afraid. We 
just felt as if we were all in the train, coming to | 
see you and papa.” ; 

In another room the brave girl once more 
vathered her patient brood, and there, in a loving 
group, they knelt and awaited the inevitable end. | 
‘The bitterness of death was past. They did not | 
know that they were “more than conquerors.” | 











A moment later the great avalanche rolled over | 
them, and five pure young spirits were freed | 
from tribulation forever. 

The next day, men exploring the scene of ruin 
found little Wilbur, so badly injured that he, 
could not live, and tenderly cared for him. He 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


lingered a few days, till the afflicted parents 
could reach him. 


The foregoing facts, communicated by his | 


mother to the Western Christian Advocate, 
were related by him, little by little, on his 
death-bed. Alone of the six dear children, “he 
seems to have been sent back,” she said, “to tell 
us of their triumph.” 


———+038 





Cape Nome. 


APE NOME'’S golden incentives and possi- 
( bilities have apparently thrown those of 
the Klondike into the shade, and Dawson, 
it is sald, already presents the appearance of a 
“boom town’ whose former adventitious pros- 
Perity is fast departing. The fact that Nome is a 
part of our Alaskan possessions, and that, hence, 
American miners will not be subject to the burden- 
some exactions imposed upon them by the Cana- 
dian authorities at the Klondike, together with 
| the fact that it is more easily accessible than the 
| Klondike, has already drawn to it thousands of 
| American miners from the Canadian gold-fields 
and elsewhere, and it is anticipated that these 
will be reénforced during the present spring and 
coming summer by thousands of other less expe- 
| rienced fortune-hunters, to the possible enriching 
of a few, and the certain disappointment of the 
many. 


A writer in the Review of Reviews, who has 
visited Cape Nome, and has acquainted himself 
with its conditions and the prospects they present, 
asserts, as the result of his investigations, that no 
man who is not young, soufid and strong, and who 
is not possessor of necessary mining equipments, 
should attempt the Cape with any hope of success. 

If he has had mining experience, so much the 
better, and if, after the expense of travel and outfit 
is net, he possesses the wherewithal to tide him 
over a perlod of possible idleness, while he is 
“looking around,” and, in the event of failure, to 

urchase a return ticket, so much the better still. 

he chances are that he will not find these prudent. 
provisions unnecessary. 

The climate is so ‘severe for at least seven 
months of the year, that only those whose physi- 
cal condition is unimpaired can hope to withstand 
it. The thermometer curing these months ranges 
from thirty to sixty degrees below zero. 

The surrounding region is barren of everything 
to comfort and sustain life. Supplies of all kinds 
must be imported, and notwithstanding competing 
steamer llnes and trading companies, prices are 
enormous. 

The miner who depends upon the result of his 
labor to maintain health and life, must extract at 
least ten dollars’ worth of gold each day, to say 
nothing of providing for those periods—iong or 
short—during which weather conditions make 
labor impossible. 


inferred that the descriptions of Cape Nome, as 
given in glowing and perhaps interested new: 
paper accounts, are to be taken with more than 
he traditional allowance of salt; and his conclu- 
sion, based upon observation and experience, 
that “Cape Nome is a good place for the few to 
go to, but a better place for the many to kee 
away from,” is wort! hy to be seriously pondere 
by those immediately fnterested. 
—~ 








Government Printing. 


the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
in Washington to see Uncle Sam make 





E 


the bureau to act as guides for these visitors, who 
are taken about in yroups of six. They are first 
shown the silk-threaded paper, as it comes from 
Dalton, Mass., where it is made expressly for the 
government and under close supervision. Much 
of the protection against counterfeiting lies In 


for four bills. 


The back of the note is printed first, then the 
face, while the third time the notes are run through 
the presses the serial numbers are stamped upon 
them, and the fourth time the government seal. 
This last process is carried on at the Treasury 
Department proper, a half-mile away, in order to 
make a check on the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Besides paper money, postage-stamps, 
bonds and various government securities are 
turned out at the bureau. 

Althoug! 
thousand, 
building at night until every sheet of paper that 
has been given out, iy turned in and accounted 
for. The nominal value of the contents of the 


th the employés number nearly two 
not one of them ts allowed to leave the 





In short, the writer referred to leaves it to be ' 


HHOUSANDS of people go every year to’ 


|money. Several young women are assigned by | 


boy of thirteen, survived ; the paper. It comes in shects just large enough | 
. 


| 





huge safe in which this work is stored overnight ' 
is often four hundred million dollars, although ; 


little of it has received the last im 
which gives it actual worth. 

Besides this bureau, the go’ 
a printing-office, said to 
world, at which the ordinary government publi- 
cations are turned out. The proportions of Its 
work are seklom realized. The Agricultural De- 
partment alone printed last year nearly two and 
a& half million Farmers’ Bulletins. Of one book 
which was brought out in 1892, treating of the 
diseases of the horse, three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand copies have been distributed. 


——_- ~e*. —— 


Eben Brewer. 
The Companion of January fourth last, there 


| N 
Brewer, the representative of the United States 
Post-Office Department who went to Cuba with 
General Shafter’s army. He organized and ad- 
minlstered the mail service for the soldiers during 
the Santlago campaign, and died of yellow fever 
at Siboney, on July 14, 1898. Since the date of the 
publication of this poem a movement has been 
started among the post-office employés of the 
United States to raise a monument to Brewer. 
The result of the appeal will undoubtedly be a 
fitting memorial of a self-sacrificing deed. 

One of the correspondents who accompanied 
x ral Shafter’s army, Mr. James O'Shaugh- 
nessy, of Chicago, has told in a letter the story 
of Brewer's services in that campaign. Wherever 


he went he was a travelling post-office. 
Battle of Las Guasimas he went to the front to 


Q 








| collect letters from those who had been in the 


fight. When the first mail arrived from the United 
States, and was dumped on the beach at Daiquiri, 
Brewer housed it in a native dwelling and went 
out to notify the troops 

“It was searce sunr 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy 
pack-train came winding out of the cocoanu 
grove below Siboney. 


the next morning,” writes 











when a fantasti! eaooking: 
n 


Brewer had caused great ! 


Press, or seal, | 


vernment maintains | 
e the largest in the | 


appeared a poem by Mr. Clinton Scollard, | 
which told very beautifully the story of Eben | 


After the | 


| service would suffer by it 


wonderment by inducing a squad of indurgent 
cavalrymen to load the mail-pouches on_ their 
creole horses and lead them to Siboney, where a 
new post-office was open:d and the d{stribution 
of the mail was begun. 

“Day after day he went up and down the lines, 
looking after the gathering of the mail and its 
distribution. Once I met him on the trail. His 
clothing was dripping with rain, and he looked 
haggard and worn. I reproved him for over- 
work ng. ‘Oh, I am big and strong,’ he said, 
laughing, and went on with a swift, energetic 
pace.” 

Brewer's post-office at Siboney had been a 
Cuban dweling. In one of its rooms he slept. A 
companion, an interpreter who had lived in Cuba 
and was immune to yellow fever, warned him that 
beyond a doubt the dwelling was infected with the 
fever, and that he should establish his office in a 
tent. But Brewer declared that the house, being 
the most conspicuous and central in Sibo! was 
the most fitting for a st-office, and that the 
3 removal. 

One day when the’ correspondents came for 
letters, a clerk who had arrived to help Brewer 
said that he had been taken away. 

“Where?” they asked. 

“To the yellow fever hospital!” 

Two gays afterward he was dead. 

His b was exhumed some time afterward, 
and brought to the United States, where, by the 
special sanction of the Secretary of War, it was 
interred in the national cemetery at Arlington, 
Va., among the graves of those who have died 
for {heir country. 














ENEATH my window peeps an Ivy spray, 
Seeking its shy way upward toward the sun. 


B 


Each veil of night descending, angel-spun, 
Finds it a little higher on its way. 


Its clinging tendrils with the breezes sway. 
No goal it knows—but only that It must 
Forever climb. And so, in silent trust, 

Its tiny stem creeps forward day by day. 


To me the vine is symbol of thy life; — 
Upward the ivy turneth—so thine eyes, 
Dreaming a future far above thy past. 


Then falter not, tho’ weary be the strife, 
Tho’ vain the effort seem, and lost the prize. 
I know, dear heart, thou shalt attain at last. 


——_~+ 


A Southern Cake. 


T takes an intelligent cook to make a new dish 
| well.- Cooks of the lower order cook only 
what they learned to cook in their early years, 

or else they cook only in a purely imitative and 
mechanical way. Chinese cooks are of the latter 
sort. The story is well known of the Chinese cook 
who was being taught by an American woman to 
make a certain cake which contained one egg. 
The first egg which the lady opened was not fresh 


1 | enough to suit her taste, and she threw it into the 


waste-bucket. After that the Chinaman, who had 
carefully watched her, always made the cake well; 
but the first egg opened he always threw into the 
waste-bucket. 


A correspondent of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser tells of the difficulties which a Northern 
lady, who had moved South, had in teaching. the 
negro servants there to cook the dishes she liked. 
The blacks would cook well enough, but In their 
own remarkable way only. Materials outside 
their familiar Southern ciisine they could not 
handle at all. 

Finally the lady found a mulatto man_cook who 
had been to school, and could read. “Now,” she 
said, “I have a man who can cook by receipt!” 

She gave him a receipt for maklug cake, written 
plainly on & scrap of paper. It was for a white 
eake, but when the cake came on the table it was 
of . singular golden color. The lady called the 
e 


00K. 
“Did you make this cake according to the 
receipt?” she asked. 

“Oh yes, mum.” 

“Did you put in all the eggs?” 

“Oh yes, mum.”” 

“Put in everything?” 

“Yes, mum—the vinegar, too, and mustard and 


pepper.’ ; 

“Vinegar and mustard!” exclaimed the lady. 
“What do you mean by putting vinegar and 
mustard into a cake?” 

Then the man brought the receipt. On the back 
of the slip of paper. was written a receipt for salad 
dressing: and the intelligent servant had put in 
everything he found on both sides of the paper! 

‘The lady’s husband took a piece of the cake 
and tasted it. “It looks good, and it tastes food a 
he said. “In fact, it’s the best cake I’ve eaten {n 


this house!” 

| and marshalled the events of a day more 
successfully than a certain young woman, 

who lives in a suburban town of Massachusetts, 

seems to have done. 


She had spent ten hours in Boston, and a pas- 
senger on the six o’clock train out from the city 
had the privilege of hearing her recount the 
experiences of the day to her husband. 

“You know, when left you I was to go straight 
to Ketchum’s to meet Addie,” sald the youn, 
woman when, with her husband's help, she hat 
disposed of numerous packages and two bags, 
and had her hands free for gesture 

“Well, I met her, and we 
ombroliery, place first. We bought bargain sofa- 
pillows with silks to finish, for ourselves, and 
some squares for Helen and Marjorie to work in 
coarse floss; and I spoke to them about a chance 
for Henry’s wife to do those painted celluloid 
photograph-holders, and they said perhaps she 
could, and took her address. 

“Then we got boots for Addie’s twins. She | 
knew the size, and never bothers to bring them 
in; and rubbers for Ned; you know he wears 
holes in a week or two, 

“Then we went to the bookstore and looked 
over all the newest novels, and selected the Easter | 
eards for our Sunday-school classes, and found 
out where little Miss Shaw has gone. | It's out in! 
Dakota. Her mother was taken suddenly sick, | 
and she had to go, the head of the firm told me. 
And do you know, his people came from Wyoming? 
We had a long talk about the Perkins boys. 

“Then we got the lecture tickets, and stepped 
into the orehid show,—it was lovely!—and an 
auction sale of old furniture, and got some kinder- 
garten pictures for Mary’s baby, and the lace for 
my made -over gown—all on the same street. 
Then we sampled that new coffee place, but it 
wasn’t strong enough or settled well, so we had 
tea and rolls and ice-cream at Bedlam's. 

“We took the car out to Miriam's and found her, 
and stopped at Sarah's on the way in again, and 


———<+ 


Her Day’s Work. 


T ts doubtful whether Napoleon ever planned 








straight to the 
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walked a little way through the Park System, a 
got some splendid bananas, and the twine ns 
jain’s net, and some brass-headed nails and 
Hhumbacks where we Bot off. 
“Then Addie was a little tired, and dec! 
to take the four-thirty. So 1 went'to the ced 
and glanced at some fashion epapers and the 
Sargent pictures,,and looked through the Art 
Museum, and found such a nice stationery place, 
and had plenty of time to get this train. % 
“Oh, and I ran into Ellen Sampson's studio for 
a few minutes, and told her just how we felt about. 
the way Laura had acted! Now, wasn’t that a 


good day’s work?” 
——_~+e+—_____ 
W evening in New Brunswick, an English. 
man and his Indian guide had a narrow 


escape from death, as the story is related in the 
American Field. The Indian had been “calling” 
the moose by means of a birch-bark horn. A 
moose responded down the stream, and a second 
soon bellowed in another direction. 


As the two approached, the stillness of the ni 
air was broken by their impressive grunts, and by 
and by they were heard ripping and tearing the 
trees with their horns. Soon, with tremendous 
roars, the two rivals advanced from the shelter of 
the trees and met on the open bog. 

Gabe, the guide, said, ‘Come on,” and advanced 
toward’ the scene of combat, followed by the 
Englishman. The moose had locked horns in 
deadly strife. 

Alming as carefully as he could by the light of 
the moon, the hunter fired at the nearer bull and 
brought him to the ground. 

The next move made by 


Charged by a Moose. 
HILE hunting moose one September 


the second moose was 


a startling one. — Inste of seek: refuge in 
flight, as was anticipated, he charge upon the 
hunters. The Englishman fired again and missed. 


li 
The next instant he bull was upon them. 

The Indian stood fairly in the path of the 
furious animal. In leaping to one side he stumbled 
and fell. The moose rushed over him, breaking 
the Indian’s leg with one of his heavy hoofs. 

The moose ran only a few rods and then, turning 
about, began to bellow and paw up the bog. 
Although suffering intense pain, Gabe lay motion- 
Jess and uttered no sound, realizing that in this 
course alone lay safety for himself. 

The moose, a moment later, scented the English- 
man, who, having dropped his rifle, was crouc! 
behind a’ bush. With lowered head, the b 
advanced to the attack. Death was staring the 
Englishman in the face, when Gabe, crawling 
swiftly on hands and knees, recovered the rifle 
and shot the animal dead. 





Flight and Song. 


PRETTY fancy put into charming words is 
that of a young lark’s flight, told by J. M. 
Barrie, in Scribner’s Magazine: 


A baby lark had got out of its nest sideways, a 
fall of a foot only, but a dreadful drop for a baby. 

“You can get back this way,” its mother sald, 
and showed it the way. But when the baby tried 
to leap, ft fell on its back. Then the mother 
marked out lines on the ground, on which it was 
to practise hopping, and It got along beautifully 
so long as the mother was there every moment, to 
say, “How wonderfully you hop!” 

“Now teach me to hop up,” said the little lark, 
Meaning that it wanted to fyi and the mother 
tried to do it in vain, She coufd soar up, up, very 
bravely, but she could not explain how she did it. 

“Wait till the sun comes out after rain,” she 
sald, half-remembering. 

“What is sun? What is rain?” the little bird 
asked. “If you cannot teach me to fly, teach me 
lo sing.” 

When the sun comes out after rain,” the mother 
replied, “then you will know how to sing.” 

he rain came, and glued the little bird's wings 
together. 

1 shalt never be able to fly nor to sing!” it 
Wi 


| Then, of a sudden, it had to blink its eyes, fora 
| glorious light had spread over the world, catching 
| every leaf and twig and blade of grass in tears, 
‘and putting a smile into every tear. The bad; 
bird’s breast swelled, it did not know why; ft 
fluttered from the ground, it did not know why. 














“The sun has come out after the rain!” it trilled. 
“Thank you, sun! Thank you! thank you! 0 
mother! “Did you hear me? “I can sing!” 

Then it floated up, up, calling, nk you! 


thank you! thank you!” to the sun. “O mother, 
do you see me? 1am flying!” 


—~o-+____. 


Not Born For It. 


HE author of “Walks and Talks” gives a 

rat-trainer's statement in support of the 

saying, “Culture can increase the size. 
quality and flavor, but it cannot change the kind.” 
After seeing different rats perform various feats, 
the writer said to the trainer: 

“I understand that you can't teach aie. 
do anything you happen to want him to le: 

jo?" 

“Oh, nein, nein!” the trainer replied. “You 
| can’t only deach a rat to do vot he vos made tu 
,do! Und ven a man is a goot rat-deacher, he 

knows dot ding, und he von't dry to deach a rat 
vot he can’t learn! 

“Und dot ts yoost der tifference between a goot 
ratdeacher und a shovl-deacher,” he added. “A 
shool-deacher, he dinks he can 'deach any shild 
anyding vot he bleases. But he couldn't do id! 
| Shildren is yoost like rats! Some vill learn you 
ding, und some vill learn anoder ding, und dot's a 
fool shool-deacher dot knows dot ding, und vorks 

lot vay!” 

“Do you suppose I could ever learn to teach 
rats as you do?” said the writer. 

The trainer eyed him a moment, and then said: 
“No, you couldn't do it! You vasn’t der right 
kint of a man! Ven a man makes a goot rat- 
deacher he vos got to been born yoost on Durpore 

orn 


for dot ezness, und I don’t belfef you vos 
dot va; 


Tat to 
arn to 





———_~0+—____—_. 


Airing His Knowledge. 


W's is it that the slang phrases of our 


language fix themselves so readily in the 
gles with English? 


mind of the foreigner In his early strug- 

A secretary of legation, accredited from 8 
European court, who had spent nearly a year in 
Washington, and was rather proud of the ad- 
vancement he had made in his linguistic studies, 
attended a reception one day to which most of the 
high dignitaries in the national capital, native and 
foreign, had been invited. 

The crush was tremendous. The hostess, hap- 
pening to spy our friend, the secretary of legation. 
in the midst of a group of lively young ladies, gave 
him a gracious smile, and said: 

“By the way, I have not seen the Count de — 
yet, and it is high time for him to be here.” 

“Yes, madame,” he replied, “it ees a high old 
time he should be here.” 
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Some Day. 


'E sat on the steps with a tear in his 
As he watched the swift bicycles w! 


‘With their doubled-up riders, and thus murmured | house-hunting, and they’ve found the loveliest); ‘‘Why!” 

he: rent! It’s in the country. You won’t like that,| “Oh!” 
“Oh, when will a bicycle come for me? , dear, but I shall. Sip O’Honey says it's right| ‘How dreadful!” an 
“*I watch them by day, and by night in my bed in a beautiful oak wood—a very aristocratic] ‘“Buz-zz!” | 


Processions of bicycles filt through my head ; 


Um only in kilts, but I’m almost three, 
Oh, when will a bicycle come for me? 


***Mamma, I am sure I could ride just like Ned.’ ; 
Then she smiles at father, and he shakes his head. get back from work all loaded down and can! woods. Polly B. gasped for breath in the wild 


“When you're five, when you're five. 
Wait awhile,’ answers he. 

‘Now isn’t that hard when I'm not quite 
three? 


**But it’s oh, for that beautiful, glorious 
day 

‘When I shall go whizzing and flying 
away 

Through town and through country so 
fast and so free! 

Oh, when will a bicycle come for me?” 

Lovisé Enaar. 


=e 


When Teddy Went to the 
Woods. 
He nearly tamed a chipmunk, 
He nearly stunned an owl, 
He nearly saw a polar bear, 
He nearly heard it growl; 
He nearly killed a rattlesnake, 
He nearly felt it squirm, 
He nearly caught the biggest fish 
With nearly half a worm. 
He nearly walked a dozen miles. 
He very nearly hit 
The eagle’s nest he nearly found ; 
He nearly climbed to it. 
Now if he nearly did so much 
‘When young, it seems to me 
‘What a wonderfully clever man 
He'll nearly grow to be. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


— . +e —___ 


A May Moving. 


“We're going to move!” 

Pollen B.—everybody in the family 
called her Polly — stopped kneading 
the sweet, yellow bread for the chil- 
dren’s supper and looked at the 
speaker. 

“‘Who said so, Apis Ifoneydew ?” 
she said, in her little buzzing voice. 
The whole B. family had little buzzing 
voices. It was inherited from genera- 
tions of ancestors. 

“I said so,” buzzed Apis Honeydew. 
“Peleg Drone told me, and he got it 
from Horace Drone. Horace knows 
because he heard Her Majesty say 
50.” 

“Her Majesty? Oh!” 

Polly went back to her kneading. 
There was no gainsaying if Her 
Majescy said so. But Polly’s queer 
little face was sober. This was such 
a pleasant place to live in—what was 
the use of moving? And just as likely 
as not they’d go ’way off into the 
woods somewhere, and live in a hor- 
rid, inconvenient house! 

This house was so convenient to do 
the work in! The nurseries were all 
on the same floor—at least, hers were ; 
and all Nurse Appleblossom’s were on 
one floor, too. It was so easy to tend 
the babies! And then it was such a 
nice neighborhood, so many nice fami- 
lies on the same street! 

Polly buzzed a long sigh. 
dear!”” she murmured. 

“Why, aren’t you glad?” cried 
Apis Honeydew, in astonishment. “I 
am. I don’t like to live in the city. 
I want to be off to the woods—the 
beautiful woods!” 

“Be off, then!” snapped Polly, 
crossly. She was tired with a long 
day’s work out in the sun, and with 


“Oh, 


the bread to make, too. Besides, she loved the hardly move an inch on a level! 
city, where she had spent her whole life. 
Peleg Drone lounged along toward her, and 


she snapped at him, too. 
“Get out o’ my way, Lazybones!”’ 


the ancestral buzz in her voice shrill with anger. | The next day the family moved. There was a! in the new home, three floors up, on Oak Lane, | 
“You haven’t done a stroke of work to-day! ' ood deal of confusion and buzzing round, as | Polly said to little gentle Apis Honeydew, with 
You haven’t been out gathering honey all day | there always is on moving days. 
Move out of my way, will you? | talked at once and flew wildly about Tler 
I’ve got to go and give the first-floor babies their | Majesty, till she was dizzy and discouraged. 


long—not you! 


‘with fresh news. ‘We're going to-morrow,” | when they came to their senses, there they were | 
eye, she buzzed, importantly. “It’s all decided. | back home again, and Her Majesty crushed to 
hizzing by | Peggy B. and Sip O’Honey have got back from | death under a giant’s heel!” 


A little chorus of shocked voices sounded on 
all sides. Then the word caine,—‘One, two, 
three—go!’’—and with a whir and buzz they 
were off through the sunny, sweet air to the 


‘neighborhood indeed. The rent’s up three 
floors, but you get all the view.” 

“View!"’ snapped Polly B. “I guess you'll 

find a good deal o’ comfort in the view when you 
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MAY-DEW. + * + 


But I heard them reading, the other night, 
That May-dew will beauty bring 
If you wash your face in it, pure ahd bright, 


I’m washing my doll in fresh May-dew, 
To give her a prettier face; 
She’s battered and worn, though once so hew. 


For she fell in the fireplace! On May-day morn in the Spring. 


So Dolly and I are early out, 
And the world seems fresh and new, 
And it’s fun to ruh in the fields about, 


athe ih th ay~ 1 
Hind chathe thuthes cools Mayedey Ayxte Wiis McCuttovcn. 








have a nice time getting up three floors !"" _ liked the excitement, the motion, and the sing of 
the best of it for Her Majesty’s sake. 1 sha'n’t | All at ofice she was glad they were moving! 
she cried, | let her know if I'm half-dead with climbing.” 


Everybody | the ancestral buzz in her vice: 
“ like this locality very much. It’s so aristo- | 
cratic, you know—no common neighbors round | 





: icely He slew the giant and the dan 
A few days later, when they were nicely settled | Sow. in bi gia Dre GUE BORDA 
And when the days of prophecy were past, 
, , And on the Jews fell Syria's Ir 
| Boldl; 
And led to Hberty his little band. 


Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
INSERTIONS. 


If only I were there: 
Ber heavenly body would be a means of as- 


RA Futek motion would be a shower. 
es ‘ human being would be the principal one. 
fisherman. 
5. A means of keeping cool would be to desire. 
6, At a great dis 


heavy stick would be a necessity for a 


nce would be pleasant to 


7. A beautiful fowl would be a country lover. 


8. The front rank would be proud. 

9 An und 
dispense with. 

10. Stout would become a decree. 

11, A small piece of ground would be 
a fold. 

12. Downeast would 
tioned. 

13. To peruse would become a piece 
of money. 

14. A crossing place would become 
an inlet. 
To be able would become a Bible 


jon would become to 








become men- 





ter, 
liquid would become a servant. 
17. Insane would become a female. 
18, A musical term would become 
earth, 
Human 
anner, 
a A large company would become 
to lift. 
21. A shallow, 
uffering. 
An attitude would become a regu- 
ig power. 


would become 





beings 








pen vessel would be- 








a 
REVERSED MOUNTAINS. 

In each of the following sentences 
will be found the reversed name of a 
well-known mountain, or mountains, of 
the world: 

While passing before the contessa IT 
let some violets fall at her feet, and 

warded by a smile. 
lways taught to play that 
pianissimo. 
a tar, a rare old tar; a jolly 
fellow with a hearty laugh. 

1 waited in the anteroom while she 
took her lesson. 

It wa beautiful day, so he took 
his mother out on the esplanade for a 
titutional. 

Edna went through the normal 
school with me. 

To attempt it would be pure bravado. 
Ob, I hope you will not do it! 

In the autumn, away to the south 
the little bird filts, ere vexatious winds 
and frosts appea 



























3. 
ROMAN ARITHMETIC. 


(Example: Subtract five froin a frolic 
© & spool. Answer: Revel— 






1, Subtract five from sin and leave 


home, 
Divide a squirming fish by ninety 
and get a word meaning to surpass. 
4, Add one hundred to a fastening 
and get a timepiece. 
5. Subtract ten from part of a wheel 
nk 





6. Sul ct six from the seeond King 
of Israel and get his father. 

7. Add two hundred to a personal 
pronoun and get a word meaning to 
happen, 
btract nine from sixty and get a 
home. 

Subtract six from a neighborly 
call ae get a word meaning to be 
seated. 
















OES. 
Three Pagans. 
In praise of one brave soldier of re- 
nown, 
Old Homer joyed his sweetest songs 
tv employ; 
Achilles, helped by Pallas, bore him 
down, 
Then dre 
walls ¢ 


And lot * monarch, lord of all the 
earth, 
His own bold spirit oft could not re- 
strain. 
8 banquet where reigned wine 
and mirth, 
By his own hand his dearest friend 
was slain 








~d his body ’round the 
vy. 











One 











In the g senate-chamber of old 


Ron 





nbitious soul met with his 


ad loved him drove the dag- 
r home: 
jz by Wounds, “the unkindest 





> Jews. 
from Pisgah's 






When Moses_ pi 

rocky height, 

And Israel on the verge of Jordan 
tood 


sed 





sl y 
ss you'll | fli i it—i ! She! A warrior brave led on the host to fight— 
I guess you’ll | flight, but she liked it—it was glorious! She TRS tes hoat hosts Word: 


“Well,” suid little Apis, “I shall try to make | the air as the big, compact family cut through it, | 4 falr young man, who charmed with volee and 
Bore in his breast a spirit grand and wise ; 


erous brute— 
heaven rise. 


‘on hand, 
“The Hammer” sinote the tyrant crew, 


Three Christians. 


suppers,”” “Oh, do try to be calm, dears!” she cried, | you. And I’m thankful we took the third-floor | With lance and spear, and clang of iron heel, | 
Peleg Drone shuffled aside meekly. He‘was | kindly. ‘Everything will come out all right if | flat, there’s such a beantiful view!” | yapghold Christ's cliampion for wurtre arrayed: 

so used to being snapped at and scolded! If they | you only do as I tell you. Keep close to me,. He comes from France, and nations stand dis- 

only didn’t drive him out of the house entirely, | and remember if you lose your queen you'll lose | mayed! 

he was thankful. Lazy? Well, he wasn’t to| your heads! You must keep round me.” ! x Sweek the old legends when tbe pects love 

blame. All the Drone folks since the flood! ‘Yes, we must!’ buzzed Nurse Appleblossom,' SIX-YEAR-OLD Donald was sent to a neigh- | -Gainst every deed of wrong he nobly strove ; 

bad been lazy. It was constitutional. Goodness | excitedly. ‘Don't for pity’s sake let us let any- bor's on an errand. When he came back he said’ From “Avalon” he will return, ere while. 

knows they had enough to bear without being | thing happen to Iler Majesty, as that Italian to his mamina, “Mr. E.’s folks had company, | There, in the clty where our dear Jord died = 

twitted with that continually! family across the street did when they moved! and they were all talking in German: but I could | ygjbe Stracen Py Christian ene oe aenitied, 
Later on, Apis Honeydew hunted Polly up| They lost their queen, and got all confused and not tell what language they were laughing in.” 





ConsTANCK HAMILTON. 





o>. 











So pure, so good—worthy a crown from heaven. 


| 





C URRENT= T-EVENTS | 


THE EcUMENICAL CONFERENCE ON For- 
EIGN MIssions opened its nine days’ session at 
. New York, April 2ist, with \ 

impressive services, at which 

ex-President Harrison pre- 
sided, and addresses of wel- 


* come were delivered by 
President McKinley and 
Governor Roosevelt. One 


hundred and four Protes- 
tant missionary societies 
from all parts of the world 
were represented by about, 
2,000 delegates. The pro- 
gramme for the conference | 
included discussions of all | 
phases of missionary work, and some of the most. 
distinguished missionaries, ministers and laymen 
of the different denominations participated. 

Mr. Quay REFUSED ADMISSION TO THE 
SENATE.—The Senate voted April 24th, 33 to 
32, that Mr. Matthew S. Quay of Pennsylvania, 
who had presented himself as senator on the 
appointment of the governor of that state, was | 
not entitled to a seat in the Senate. The Senate’s | 
vote is in harmony with ils precedents, which 
are against the admission of a senator by appoint- | | 
ment when the legislature of a state has had an | 
opportunity to fill a vacancy and has failed to do | 
so. A majority of the Republican senators voted 
for the admission of Mr. Quay, and a majority | 
of the Democrats against it; but the vote was 
not on party lines. The facts in Mr. Quay’s | 
case were stated in this column February 15th. 

THE Cask oF SENATOR CLARK.— The} 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
reported to the Senate April 23d its conclusions 
in the case of Senator William A. Clark of} 
Montana. It declared Mr. Clark’s election to be | 
null and void on account of briberies and corrupt 
practices by his agents, and of violation of the 
laws of Montana reganling crimes against the 
elective franchise; and it unanimously recom- 
mended the adoption of a resolution declaring 
that Mr. Clark was not legally elected. 

Tue AMERICAN CLAIMS AGAINST 
TURKEY, arising from the destruction of mis- 
slonary property during the Armenian massacres 
four or five years ago, are being vigorously 
pressed by the United States. The Americaf 
minister to Turkey, Mr. Straus, is now in this | 
country; but before he left Turkey the sultan | 
gave him repeated assurances that the money 
should be paid. The sum agreed upon is about 
$100,000, which is not more than one-third of the 
value of the property destroyed. Jt is intimated 
that this country will break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Turkey, if the claims are not settled. 

Tue RELIEF MoveMeNT FoR INDIA.— 
The Navy Department has chartered the steamer 
Quito to carry to India the American gifts of 
corn for the famine-stricken population, and at 
the time of writing she is expected to sail from 
New York for Bombay, May 5th. A committee 
of American missionaries of different denomina- 
tions has been organized in India to attend 
personally to the distribution. On April 20th 
5,500,000 persons were receiving relief. 


Ex-PresivenT HARRISON. 




















DouBLe-TURRETED B Arrir-Suips.—The 
battle-ship with two-story turrets, exemplified 
in the Kearsarge and Kentucky, is a purely 
American device which, if successful, is likely to 
be oné of the most important innovations in 
marine architecture. The Kearsarge has been 
given sea trials and put to the firing test under 
conditions practically those of actual battle. At 
a single broadside the guns threw a mass of steel 
aggregating 5,750 pounds, which is about twice 
the broadside of the guns of the Jowa. 

Tue SINGLE-TURREY Tyre.—These tests 
are not, however, regarded as conclusive, and the | 
naval board of construction has returned to the | 
single-turret type in the designs for the three 
great battleships, the Georgia, New Jersey | 
and Pennsylvania, the building of which was | 
authorized one year ago. ‘These three vessels, 
the most powerful ever planned for the American 
navy, are to be 4,000 tons larger than the Moassv- 
chusetts and the Oreyon, 100 feet longer and | 
three or four knots faster. 














They are to have one large 
single turret forward and | 
at each corner of | 





1 amidships. there 
will be a smaller turret 


Recent Dx 





ATS 
George Douglas © ampbel, 
eighth Duke of 
author of “ The 
Law” and other importar 
works. and widely known 


DUKE oF Anan. 





@8 a statesman, orator end 
student of science. —The Rey. Charles Leecher, 
the last survivor of the seven sous of the | 


Dr. Lyman Beecher, all of whom were minister 
of the Congregational Churcli 






ACME KITCHEN CABINET. | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
STAMPS sont on eeEreval 50%. 150 diff. foreit a PLAYS? Dislontes 


mps, 10c. pCo., Gentury Bldg., Bt. Louis, 
EEE Pablisner, Boot” 6, “cnloaco. 


100 ver., Transvaal, etc.,10c, New. saob st Fes 
ae Wid. 60%. L. B. Dover &Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Handsome stylish, Kind, woll broken 
to ride and drive, accustomed to steam 
and trolley cara, ’ A few teams suitable 


Speakers, Amusement 
free. T. 8. DENISON. 
8, OHIOAGO. 


Deaf or Hard-of-Hearing Adults Can Acquire Hard-of-Hearing Adults Can Acquire 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


in slx weeks, Fasy, practical, interesting lessons b: 
mail,” One hour'g day for etudy and practiee., Forms | p 


>. 
) 
N moderate. Send 1 by postal order for 8 trial lessons. 





for young ladies, Specially low prices .Y. 
for days. ‘Send for descriptive hete | <<" Pear. DAVID — wer Rowe 7 
> MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Pa. CLASS PIN PINS sr ehreo Totcors 








Bookkeeping, Business 01, 02 enameled in one or two 
[HOME STUDY sihcorsrts, Perper pace 
manship, CI Civil Service and English a Pao ‘Sliver’ ted 10c, eac! 8.00 
branches, qualities for GOOD PAYING position. Success Soom ‘anton odcelgns rm ia. pins oF, oes 
insured. ‘Low rates, Catalogue FREE. Trial lesson 10c. ef made for any class or society at reaso! prices; 


BRYANT & ATRATTON'S, lo, 





101 College Bidg., Buflal 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


pays signe wages, and leads to 
the highest positi . Weteach 
it quie! ly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy, perators are in great 
demand. Write for sainlonpe, 


ate. Catalogue tree | 
ROCHESTER, N. 


BOYS and GIRLS! | 


Karn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- | 
era or Bracelet or any other of. our | 
list of premiums by selli 
18 of our fast-selling Seart ay 
Stick Pins at 10c. each, “We 
also give other valuable pi 
for selling more than Is pins. 
Write to us at once and w 
send you samples from wl 
take orders, and our illus: ed 
Premiw List with full explar = 
tions, We pay all postuge on pins 
and premiums. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO 
27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


TELEPHONE = TELEGRAPH. 


With our“ Duplex” Outfit you can talk and 
telegraph over one wire any distance less than 
miles with any number of stations in circuit. 
mnect your residence with office, fa 
store oF iteighbor, Very simple; any ot 
Make the connections.” An system for 
telegraph students. Thoroughly practical, wellanade 
instruments; not toys. T'wo Stations complete, 
Yith 200 feet wire, #12,75. Telephones alone, 
3: ach. Catalogue of electrical goods free. 


tlectric Co., Liberty Building, N. ¥. 


ANY MAKE BICYCLE 


you want at one-fourth price. 


i\ GOO Seconsbans Bicve 


c 
all makes, good as ne w ie 
NEW 1599 and 1898 *8. #13 
MODELS, High Grade, Otol 
900 best makes 
aNgevien faulty guaranteed TES20 | 
Great Factory Clearing | 
Sale. We ship anywhere for 
inspection. Sen: 
If you are UNABLE to BUY 
we can assist you to EARN A 
BICYCLE distributing cata- 
logues for us. Write for agency 
and commence work af once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 136, Chicago. 


YOUR LEG 


you some trouble? 








iu ms 


will 
oh to 


Para 
Pe of Success prove 
Fos 
these troches the best for 
alleviating Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 


ness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
In boxes—never sold in bulk. 


A COMPLETE COURSE 

In Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand Commerciad 
Law, otc. by mail. Success assured energetic pupils. | 
Mail Lesson Courea, Metropolitan Business College. 4 Monroe 8t.. Chicaga 










he Great Step Saver,”"akitchen 
tatlo aad panty combined. bares 
running to and from the pantry 
H} when cooking. It is 2 in, wide, 48 
in, long and 90 in, 
maple, nicely finished, two large 
bins for flour and sugar, two large 
Ae drawers partitioned "¢ 53% 
tensils and a bread and ‘95 




















meat boai 
FREE 










‘atalog shows 397 pi 
furniture and¢ aes 100° 
EC 





f 108 POL: 

B hand’ Shot Guar 

B Funching, Bag,’ 

§ Printing Press 

B iro advertise frilt 

B our Booklet our 
Write for Booklet, ee. Goodrich 
Mfg. Co., Dept. ¥, 134° Summer Street, 








Veins Varicose 








Polish 
Boston, 














V7 Send for Booklet 7 


The American Dun! 
He. Nd rs 















nlarged), Pain, Swelling, Weakness, 
to your meas. 
| tory prices. | Send for de 
4° Lynn 
for jo. money a ad- 


etc. OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 
i overcome all § 
| 
Elastic 
ure any length 
desired forany 
uring directions, price 
MALL BLASTIC HOSPITAL “BELTS 
BICYCLES for Brerghody., Ne, money ade 


this promptly; 
Stockings 
for Corpulency, Rupture, etc., de- 
or money refunded. ‘Rate agents large profite and geta 


we make them 

ship direct from our factory to you 

seribed Catalog No. 2. Curtis & Spindell 
wheel at rock bottom wh 


















the greatest barvai 
ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 
$35 “Arlington” $16.50 
“$18.50 
ey” $0 “Oakwood? $21.50 
Good whoole $12. 50, $11.00 & $10.00 Stripped Wheels $7. ()() 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly high grade’ 
and the best that can be made. Thoroughly tested and 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to their 
superior quality, style, construction and workmanship. 
| Mustrated catalog free. CASH pene UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren Street, B-177, Chicago, Ill. 


Harper’s Bazar 


$4.00 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. 
In New Magazine Form. 


Price the same, $4.00 a year. 10c. a copy; 
ALL else changed and-for the better. The 
best work of the best writers ai if 


























By selling ®: 
Baker's’ T 












SPECIAL 
OFFER... 
The Bazar will be 
sent four weeks for 

















“Tal , Outat, 






25 cents, or for 17 


weeks for $1.00. 


i 
Album, Book 

c. No freight 
mney required in 
Write for large catalo 
particulars, 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), 


Springfield, Mass. 


IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE 


to Investigate the difference between our prices and those of agents 
and dealers for the same grade of work 


-WE DO NOT SELL 


through agents or dealers, ther we do 
not have them to protect, and in making 
to figure them as low 
f work we manufacture c 
. We save you the profits th 
are added between the mauutacturer 
onsumer, by selling direct to 
you from our factory. 
imethod of selling for th 
years, and we are tod 
facturers of vebicles aud 
‘Single Strap Col- direct to the user exclusiv 
and Hame Harness, "Price vehicles and 65 atylea ef haraess and ship a1 yoehere 
h nickel trimmings, @11. for examination, guaranteeing safe arrival. Send for free catalogue showing all of our different etyleal 


as sells for 816, EL ELKHART | CARRIAGE & & HARNESS MANUFACTURING £O.. 0.. Elkhart, Andiana, 




















de 


‘This has been our 
past twenty-seven 

the large 

ress in the worl 

. We make | 





IG dirt 


Le STU 





ACHE WHITE LEAD & COLOR WOKKS, Detroll, M1 














your address, | 
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axe KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “Krementz” stamped on 
ing quality, whether solid oF pinte, as ore nie nem 
wear som solid buttons, Beware of imitations: {% 


ne’ t chi in case . 
EREMENTS Tatton fe dantag ed from anfomuine 
Special styles for Ladies 


an} 
” Shirt Wate and Childrens 8 
G Dresses, 


ellers. 
Collar patinn 
request. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestnut St., ek eee oa od aera ear NON AES) eo NJ. 
= = Columbia Zither 
is the instrument to buy, if 
you cannot afford a piano 
and the musical educa- 
tion necessary to en- 
able you to play it. The 
COLUMBIA ZITHER 
is pronouncedly 


A MUSICAL 
MARVEL! 


The charming music 
it yields makes it “a 
joy forever” in every 
home it enters. The 
price is but a few dolla: 
and our figure-chart music 
does away with the necessity 
ofa musical education. We sell 
direct, if your dealer hasn't it. 


Prices, $4 to $8. 700 extra tunes 6 cts. each. 


THE PHONOHARP CO., Dept. T, 
160 Liverpool Street, | EAST BOSTON, Mass. 
Send Jor Catalogue. 






terre on 






































































A pencil can be a great annoyance, 

or acomfort. The breaking of the lead 

when you are in a hurry, or at any time, 
is an exasperating experience. 

To have your pencil sharpen to a fine 
point and wear off in use, instead of break- 

ing, is what a pencil should do. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Dixon’s 
American Graphite 
Pencils 


are made of finest even grade cedar, with 
smooth, durable leads. Their grades 
never vary, and you will get the maxi- 
mum use out of every one. Ask for 
them at your dealer's; if not obtainable, 
mention Youth's Companion and send 
16c. for samples worth double. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 









The number 
of Clevelands on 
the road testifies to their 
popularity. The Bevel- 
Gear Models are perfect- 
ly noiseless, easy to 
clean, and the perfect 
gears make great speed 
possible. 


Bevel-Gear 
Chainless, $75. 


1900 Chain 
Models, $50. 


FOR CATALOGUE, 


Cleveland Main Office, 
Cleveland, 0. c 





















SEND 












Premium 


[Hams 


Cooked in Any Manner 

are Always Delicious 

Like Swift’s Premium Bacon and 

Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard, there is 

no uncertainty about the quality. 
Swift and Company 


Kansas City Omaha 
St. Joseph 






Chicago 
St. Louis 








MAY 10, 1900. 





NATURE @ SCIENCE. 


MAGNETIC INFLUENCE OF THE SUN.— 
The mystery of the “wabbling” of the earth’s 
axis may be explained, in the opinion of Dr. J. 
Halm, a German astronomer, by assuming that 
the rotation of our planet is affected by changes 
in the magnetic influence of the sun. He pub- 
lishes a comparison of observations on sun-spots 
and on the irregular motions of the north pole, 
which appears to show a coincidence between the | 
two phenomena. During a maximum of sun- 
spots the magnetic influence of the sun seems to 
be greatest, and after the passage of such a 
maximum the disturbance of the earth’s axis 
diminishes. The fact that the earth’s poles of 
magnetism do not correspond in location with its 
geographical poles may, Doctor Halm suggests, | 
indicate how the sun’s disturbing action is| 
applied. When the magnetism of our globe is | 
Most powerfully excited then the strain along 
its magnetic axis may cause a distortion of the 
figure of the earth, which becomes less as the | 
strain diminishes. pe 

AUTOMOBILE ForE-Wagcons.—In Paris | 
experiments are being made with electric auto- 
mobile fore- wagons which can be attached, 

3 somewhat after the manner 
> of a locomotive, to carriages 
otherwise drawn by horses. 





& arranged that when hitched | 
bi to a carriage all the mechan- 
ism required to manage 
them is directly under the hand of the driver, as 
in an ordinary automobile vehicle. The method 
of attachment is such that the fore-wagon can 
be removed, and horses substituted in its place 
without difficulty. 





Brest Conor FoR Horses In Hot Coun- 
TRIES.—The experience of the French troops in 
the Sahara has shown that dark-colored horses 
bear great atmospheric heat much better than do 
those of a light color. A writer in Nature 
remarks that the same fact has been demonstrated 
in India, and adds that tropical animals generally 
have darker coats than are found upon those 
living in cold climates. Similarly the darkest- 
hued races of mankind inhabit the warmer 
countries. on 


ANIMAL Acrors.—The training of animals 
of different species to act together upon the stage, 
or in the ring, is an art especially flourishing at 
present in Paris. Horses and dogs are found 
, to be the most. tractable 
AN when trained together. A 

5, ) trainer at the celebrated 

) Nouveau Cirque has, 
SS after two years of effort, 
4.1)” brought out a horse and 
“2 four dogs, which, together 
with the trainer himself, 
perfor a serpentine dance to the sound of music. 
One dog dances between the horse’s fore legs, 
another between its hind legs, and a third rides 
on its back, while the horse itself dances, and the 
fourth dog dances between the legs of the dancing 
trainer. 






LAKE MICHIGAN’s PEACH-ORCHARDS.— 
The fact that many profitable peach-orchards 
exist on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan is 
explained by Mr. M. B. Waite as due to the, 
influence of the lake in moderating the tempera- 
ture along its eastern coast. This intluence is 
less decided on the western side, the general 
direction of atmospheric movements being from 
west to east. 


E@yprTian PorcELAIN.—A French chemist, 
Monsieur Chatelier, has established the fact that 
the composition of Egyptian porcelain from 
Memphis is wholly different from that of Chinese 
porcelain, and this is regarded as making it 
probable that the ancient Egyptians had a process 
of their own for making true porcelain. 

How THE SEVERN Robs THE THAMES.— 
The discovery that there is a kind of struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest among rivers 
is one of the most interesting results of the 
modern study of physiography. A notable 
example of this contest is exhibited by England’s 
two longest rivers, the Thames and the Severn. 
Between their valleys lie the Cotswold Hills, 
and exploration shows that the Severn, by eating 
backward among these hills, where softer strata 
underlie them, has diverted to itself sume of 
the headwaters which formerly tlowed into the 
Thames. So considerable has this action been 
that the two rivers concerned have been denomi- 
nated “the waxing Severn and the waning 
Thames.” 


Wuy Map. Sap FLows.—Before a meet- 
ing of the Biological Society of Washington Mr. 
W. A. Orton described the result of experiments 
made to deternnine the cause of the flow of nuple 
sap in the early spring. His conclusion was that 
the flow has a mechanical cause, being due to the 
increasing heat which expands the gases in the 
wood cells, and thus forcibly expels the sap. 
This contradicts the view that the flow of sap is 
due only to physiological action in the plant. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














“HEAR It SNAP” 


THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes, 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the “Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn't the nuine, send us 
stamp, for 
nid full hifor- 












of the real thing 
Send 6 cents for tri 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER co., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth 8t., New York. 





LUM PUDDING, 
suet pudding and 
other puddings are 
suitable for Winter, 
but in Summer del- 
icate and light pud- 
are more healthful. 
Try this :—One can Kornlet ; 





eggs, one tablespoon melted 
butter ; one-half tablespoon 


sugar, a little salt; beat well, 


whites of three eggs beaten light. 
Bake one hour, covered; remove 
cover and brown. Serve hot. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods 
sell Kornlet. Ask yours to get 
you our booklet. If he does not 
sell Kornlet send us his addr 
and yours and we will mail book- 
let, at the same time telling you 
how to get acan of Kornlet free. 





THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, 0. 


LIBERTY 
sites BELLS 


BUTTON 
Liberty Bells 


have the finest 
finish it s pos- 
sible to give a 
bicycle bell. 

Tt is a finish 
which will last, 
because LIBERT 
Betts are nfc 
plated on cop 
polishing 


The Originality and 
Beauty of Designs 


to be found in Liperty 
BELLS are due to our hav- 
ing our own special de- 
signer, a skilled artist. 


Write us for Handsomely 
IMustrated Catalogue 
and select a bell wh 

will adorn y 
wheel; then in- 
sist upon hav- 
Xing it. 
Liberty 
Bells are 
sold by all 
leading 
deaters. 








he Liberty © i 
J) Beli Com 4 
(Box D,) 
Bristol, Conn. 





add to this yolks of three} 


then | 
The fore- wagons are so! tir in one pint milk, and lastly the} 


Pears’ 


Do you know the most 


luxurious bath in the world? 
| Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


All sorts of peo 
sell it, especially 


STEEL PENS 


Samples for trial, 16 different numbers for all 
styles of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of 10 cents, 


le use it, all sorts of stores 
ruggists. 
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STEEL PENS 


Samples for trial, 16 different numbers for all 
styles of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of 10 cents, 


HEART DISEASE. 





Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Troubles. 


Heart trouble, at least 
is certainly increasing, 
largely due to the excitement and worry of 
American business life, it is more often the re- 
sult of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not one 
case in a hundred of heart trouble is organic. | 

The close relation between heart trouble and 
poor digestion is because both organs are con- 
trolled by the same great nerves, the Sympathetic 
and the Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected by 
the form of poor digestion which causes gas and 
fermentation from half-digested food. There is 

of oppression and heaviness in the | 
chest caused by pressure of the distended stom- 
ach on the heart and lungs, interfering with | 
their action; hence arises palpitation and short 
breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and ‘weakens | | 
the heart. 

The most sensible 
is to improve the 


among the Americans, 
nd while this may be 






























treatment for heart trouble | 
digestion and to insure ms 










prompt assimilation of food. 
This can be after mea 
of some digesti 








y be found at drug-stores, and w! hich | 
contain valuable, harmless digestive elements in 
a pleasant, convenient form. 

It afe to say that the regular, persistent use 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal-time wi 
cure any form of stomach trouble except cai 
of the stomach. 

















“Dont Dritt 
Joo Far! 


Don’t drift around on the sea of life 
like a dismantled wreck. A little precau- 
tion will you. Just as the careful 
mariner seeks a safe harbor until the 
storm is over, so you should take precau- 
tions to stop the first inroads of disease. 
constipated condition — those incipient at 
of dyspepsia or biliousness— those occ 
headaches—that loss of energy and concen 


























dition of similar illnesses. 

chronic, these ills, and those 
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glish remedy, 


Abbey’s Salt is made principe ally from 
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Dept. 





Murra 


may or may not be the forerunner of a chronic con- 
Whether incipient or 


tion, or cured, if chronic, 


Abbey’s Effervescent Salt. 


Fruits s remedy! The use of this standa preparation not only ensures 
constant ie hea uth, but cures permanently and positively such ills as Dyspepsia, 
Biliousne Flatulency, Headache (nervous or otherwise), and all diseases arising 
from an imy od 
Dr CG; Alexi ander, N. Y., states think Abbey's Salt is a grand prep- 
aration to stimulate the secretions, ridding the blood of bile 1 am prescribing it on 
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the salts extracted from the juices of Fresh 
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‘The “Mossberg’ 


TIRE BELL 


Has uo springs nor clockwork to operate its 
striking m 1h 
right inside the bell. 








fc 
ng the bell to 





drop down, le 
freely, producing 


Wonderfully 
Loud, 

Musical 
Tones. 


Operated by 
meansofa slight 
cord connecting 
with small latch 
on handle-bar, 

Il bells g 
anteed pe 
Money ref 
if not sa 
tory. 

PRICES: 

No. I, Chime, 

75 cents. 
No. 2, Single Gong, 

50 cents, 


At all leading 
dealers. 








The slightest 
touch rings 
the bell. 







fia 


Direct Jrom fac, 





same pi 
can't get them. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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It was the Food Success of 1899, and 

the first of the kind ever offered the 
American People, Cooked, Seasoned 
and put up in convenientsized, key- 
opening cans, 


Success attracts imitators. 


LIBBY’S VEAL LOAF 
Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in tins 
are imitations of Libby's. 
When you want a delicious lunch or 
i385 f ot itintily ‘oned meat, get 
Lon Chicken Loaf, 
Cottage Lost There are 71 Varieties 
of Libby’s Foods in tins. 
New editios “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” sent free if you write 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 








Be sure your Bieycl 
is fitted with the 
Pie per 


CYCLISTS 


original, the genuine O: 


p 
with a Ww 
nd for which You 
needed repairs; 1 
hout brains, orlginallt 
ence or proper facllitie 
of poorest material, th 
at! be: st crude substitute: 
ger ts the Heart 
vele and should 


you the 
FPAUBER 
has no 


The best is a 


& Wesson 


Revolver. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
pringfield, Mass. 

159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Catalogue for a Stamp. 


Mamma won't care! 9) 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustratcd 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price 1s $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional es over eight—which is the number 
iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
Bel r directly to this office. We do hot request 


Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should. be nade ins Post-ofice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Kegistered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be seut through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Kenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your + 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 


your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your, paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name canuot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payi money to strangers 
Yo renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriphons 
to The Companton by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

0 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GRANULAR EYELIDS. 


HIS is a very distressing and 
often serious form of conjunc- 
tivitis, or inflammation of the 
Mucous membrane covering 
the eyeball and the lids. As 
its name implies, it is usually 
confined to the membrane 
which lines the Hds; but it 

may also creep on to the eye portion, and 
even when it does not it often excites other 
troubles there which may endanger the 
sight. The disease is much less common than it 
used to be. At one time it was almost constantly 
to be found in orphan asylums, schools, armies, 
and wherever numbers of people lived together 
in more or less intimate contact, and often in 
such places extensive epidemics of the disease 
occurred. 

‘We now know that the trouble {s contagious, 
and may be spread from one person to another 
through the common use of towels, pillows, and 
8o forth; and this knowledge has led to a marked 
reduction in the prevalence of the affection, 
through the enforcement of isolation and the 
observance of greater cleanliness. 

The disease usually begins in an acute form 
with redness of the eyeballs, swelling of the lids, 
itching and watering of the eyes, and an extreme 
intolerance of light. The eyes feel hot and tender, 
and there is usually a slight glairy discharge. 

At this stage the symptoms are the same as 
those of an ordinary conjunctivitis or cold in the 
eye, but when the acute stage begins to subside, 
the eyes do not get well. The under surface of 
the lids becomes covered with little granules of a 
deep red color. After a while these granulations 
may ulcerate, and then the discharge from the 
eye increases and becomes thick and yellowish. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


| language. The turkey has a perfectly distinguish- | 
able vocabulary of at least a dozen words. Its con- 
stant peril from half a dozen sources, overhead 
| and underfoot, has rendered it necessary that it 
shall possess a special call or alarm for each of 
these perils. 3 

For danger from overhead, as from a hawk or 
an eagle, the turkey has a low note, well drawn 
out, which cautions every member of a flock. For 
immediate danger it gives an entirely different 
note, quick, sharp, tremulous, which is instantly 
taken by the other turkeys to mean, “Hide! hide 
instantly! The enemy! the enemy!” 

‘When danger threatens from a fox or a dog, a 
distinctly different signal must be used. It signi- 
fies, “Take wing!” and the turkeys who hear it 
are instantly in the alr. | 

The same note is used when there is other 
danger on the ground, only the note is prolonged 
instead of being quickly uttered, and in this case | 
the turkeys do not at once take to flight; but the | 
feeding ceases, and with necks stretched to their | 
longest to enable the eye to see as far as possible, | 
the flock circles around until it has covered an 
| area great enough to show that the alarm was 
groundless, 

When feeding in a field where the food is plenti- 
| ful and good, the turkey makes a sound expressive 

of contentment, varying at the differei:t stages, | 
until the final word from the patriarch of the flock 
checks the meal, and away the birds go. 

The common hen is not far behind the turkey in 
f her vocabulary. The hen, Professor Wood says, 
‘is & much more fluent talker than the rooster. 
| Her cackle is used for three different purposes, 
;and each cackle fs different from the other 
cackles. One she uses when seeking a nest, or 
; When calling for her mate ; one when she is fright- 
‘ened; and another, of a very triumphant sort, as 
| she flies from or to the nest. 
| The hen has songs of three distinct types—the 
love song, a happy response to her mate; the song | 
of indifference, when Idly hunting for food, indi- | 
cating no certain purpose in her movements; and | 
the lullaby song, a low, crooning, soothing note, 
hushing the young chickens to sleep. 

The variations of the notes of birds seem to be 
as endless as their needs. 





THE BALLOON BURST. 


The most dreadful aéronautic position, perhaps, 
which it is possible to conceive is that described in 
“Memoirs of Sir Claude de Crespigny.” Burnaby, | 
|@ noted aéronaut, was making an ascent from | 
| Cremorne with two Frenchmen, one of whom was 
the inventor of the balloon in use. 


When they were about a mile and a half high, 
the appalling discovery was made that the neck 
of the aérostat, which should have been left open 
to allow the gas to escape, was still tied up with a 
silk handkerchief. The balloon was now quite 
full, and the atmospheric pressure was rapidly 
| decreasing as the aéronauts ascended, while the 
i fas. having no exit, continued to expand. It was 
| Impossibte to get ut the neck and loosen the fatal 
handkerchief, and to make disaster doubly sure, 
the valve-line was out of reach. | 

The onty thing the men could do was to sit still 
| and await the bursting of the balloon and the fatal | 
| dash to earth. Within a few minutes the balloon 
| burst, and instantly began to rush earthward with | 
: increasing velocity But by a piece of wonderful | 
| good fortune, the balloon in its downward course 
met the resistance of the air In such a way as to 
form a huge parachute, and the happy aéronauts 
landed unhurt in a field just outside the city. 


SOMETHING IN IT. 

The question, “What's in a name?” may be 
answered from one point of view by narrating a 
bit of experience confided to one of his friends by 
| a man named Coward. 
| Now be it known that there are branches of the 





Following this stage, which is sometimes very Coward family who can trace an honored lineage 


' back to old colonial days, and are quite as proud 
slight in degree, the membrane lining the lids | of their ancestry ay the Vere de Veres of itz 


becomes dry and parchment-like, and contracts, | Montmorencys. 
rolling the lids inward, so that the lashes rub! “Have you never thought of changing your 
against the eyeball. This rubbing causes irrita- | Name?” asked the friend. 


tion, blood-vessels grow down over the upper 
part, and a fleshy mass forms which remains as a 
permanent disfigurement, as well as an impedi- 
ment to vision when it encroaches upon the pupil. 

The treatment of granular lids is very difficult, 
for the disease is exceedingly obstinate. . For this 
reason prevention is 8 matter of the utmost im- 
portance. A child who suffers from this, or any 
eye affection, should have his own wash-basin, 
svap, towels, napkins and handkerchiefs. He 
should sleep alone, and in every possible way 
should be prevented from coming in close contact 
with others, so long at least as there is any 
discharge from the eyes. 


jo 


BIRD LANGUAGE. 


The Oriental stories of the wise men who 
understood the language of birds are a type or 
prefiguring of certain investigations which are 
now being carried on by men of science in the 
United States and elsewhere. Prof. Nelson R. 
Wood, of the National Museum at Washington, 
has made an informal report on this subject which 
Is interesting. He declares that researches are 
in progress which, In the near future, will greatly 
enlarge our knowledge of the language of birds, 
anc wili present proof of the remarkable elabora- 
tion and detail of some of these bird “languages.” 

These are not “languages” in the ordinary 
human sense that they are developed into words 
more or less monotonously spoken, and depending 
on the alternation of consonants and vowels for 
their definition; but by a great many and various 
sounds the birds express a considerable number 
of different feelings, and their calls and cries are 
always understood, and if there is occasion, 
heeded by other birds. These feelings include 
alarm, love, jealousy, contentment, pain and 
pleasure. 

Professor Wood asserts that the common crow 
has a vocabulary more expressive and of a wider 
Tange than that of many of the finest song-birds. 


And the American wild turkey affords one of | 


the best illustrations of the versatility of bird 


, “No,” answered the Coward in question. “There 
| ue too many thrilling associations connected with 
| it”? 
“In what way?” 

“Well, from the time when I was a little boy 
until I went through college I had more than fifty 
fights on account of it.” 


THE SYMPATHETIC DOLL. 


“My dolly isn’t a plaything,” said a certain little 
girl, indignantly ; ‘she’s real folks!” And the New 
York 7'ines tells of two children who planned to 
possess dolls that were just as much alive. 

Often, as in this case, the children saved their 
own pennies to buy things they desired, and when 
the articles were bought appreciated them corre- 
spondingly. They wanted these dolls very much, 


and although they were only little ten-cent bisque 
dolls, the directions given for the purchase were 
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The Dentifrice Rubifoam crests the wave of A : 
popularity. Oceans of it have been used because it H 
safe, delicious, inexpensive. Price % cents, (Adv. | ——— andsot ne Book 


ABOUT MAT’ 
PILLOWS AND CUSHIONS, 


MAILED FREE. 
Cleaning a 
Hair 
Mattress 


Is nota pleasing 
occupation— 
think what you 
have been sleep- 
ing on so long! 
Conquer preju- 
dice (if you have 
any) and send 
for our book, 





prevailing 


our Shows 100 exquisite de- 
signs, from the bull’s-eye 
BLUE seeaineis 
enamels in color har- 
mony with 
dress colors, 
We are desirous 0: 
one {nterested. If not an intending pur- 
chaser you will be pleased toknow what 
is now being done in watch-making. . 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


the iridescent and du! 
nd- 
ing (free )this exquisite brochure to any 
149 State St., Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 















BEVEL- GEAR 












CHAINLESS “The Test of 
: | Time,” and you 
BIGYCLES) || ffir, 
Ps “ learn, at our ex- 
pe TY See | pense, about 


TS 
THE WHEEL 
FOR A WOMAN 


is the Crescent Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycle. 
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The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic $ J 5 
Felt Mattress, ‘ 

















No chain to catch skirts. 






Easiest wheel to propel. | 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., . $ 8.35. 
Perfectly noiseless. 3 feet wide, 30Ibs., . + 10.00. ) a 
Quickly, easily cared for. 3 feet 6 Inches wide, 35 Ibs., . 1 1:70.05 tees 
xX . leet wide, . . . +35. 

Always clean and trim. 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., . 15.00. long. 





Driving mechanism 
totally protected. 
Mad or dust cannot 





Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 


We make the best mattress 















clog. in the world. This we KNOW, 

but it is hard for us to con- 

Bevel-Gear vince YOU, individually, of it 

without a trial. Perhaps you 

Chainless, Models don’t aece a mattress now. 

Don’t let that keep you from 

Al, 42, $60; sending for our FREE book, 

Models “The Test of Time.” 

17, 18, $50. 










SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And ifit is not even all you have hoped for, 
if you don’t believe it to be the equal in clean- 
liness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your mon 

back by return mail—‘‘no questions asked.” 
There will be no unpleasantness about it at ail, 











Adults’ Chain, 
$25, $26, $30, $35. 


Boys’ & Girls’, $25. 










| Take care! Don't be deceived! There is not a 
single store in the country that carries our mat- 
| tress; almost every store now has an imitation 
| so-called “Felt,” which is kept in stock to sell on 
our advertising. Our guarantee on every mattress. 


Send to-day for our book, The Test of Time.” 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for book, Church Cushions. 


$01 WELLS 87, 
cHicaco. 

















WALTHAM WATCHES 









Ralph Waldo Emerson in an 





essay on Eloquence said, in 






speaking of a man whom he 






described as a Godsend to his town, 






“He is put together like a 
Waltham Watch.” 






Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 









OUR NEW LINE OF 





particular. 
“Now, papa,” said one, ‘don’t just buy any doll, 
| yousee. Take it up and look it right in the eyes, | 
j -e if it looks as if it loved you, then you can 
uy It.” | 


EXCITING. | 


“This road isn't travelled very much, is it?” 
asked a tourist who had stopped to get a drink at 
a log cabin, which was the only human habitation | 
he had seen for two hours, 


The woman of whom he had asked the question 


replied: 

TWell, T reckon you'd ’a’ thought it was trav- 
elled if you'd been here one day last week. There 
was a four-hoss team, an’ a man on a mule, an’ 
a buggy. an’ aman on foot, an’ a ox-team hitched 
to a hay-rack went over this road all in one day. 
I tell you, it was real excitin’!” 


COMPANIONS IN MISERY. 


A Parisian Bohemian, out of luck, says to an- 
! other gentleman of the same class: 


“Where do you dine to-day?” 
“Nowhere.” 
“What are you going to dine on?” 
“Nothing.” 
“Then let us go and not dine together!” 
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CHILDREN’S 


STOCKINGS, 
this Trade-Mark 
on the toe, 


NOW ON SALE—ASK YOUR DEALER FOR STYLE SS 2. 


For years there has been a demand for a stocking that 
would resist the proverbial hard wear of the average young 
person, and yet be light, stylish and durable. We have at 
last perfected such a stocking for Children or Misses, sizes 
5 to 9%, and guarantee every pair to have the durability 
that has made Shawknit Half Hose for men famous 
throughout the world. 

ss 2 


STYLE 


is a fine gage ribbed stocking, with French feet, 
reinforced knee, heel and ankle; also double sole. 
Equal to the best imported, and more durable. 
Dyed in our famous “ Snow-black.” 


35c. a pair; 3 pairs, $1.00. 


Sent post-paid packed in adainty box 
on receipt of price,or from dealers. 
Catalogue Free — showing 
Colors, Weights, Styles 

and Prices. 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 


3 Shaw 8t.. Lowell, Mass, 






‘TRADE MARK, with 



















Look for this little coon label and 
he famous Shawknit Trade-Ma! 
always found as in above cu 
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EXCELSIOR. 
Peopled and warm is the valley, lonely and chill 
the height, 
But the peak that is nearer the storm-cloud is 
nearer the stars of light. Selected. 


et 


Blessed With a Good Appetite. 


BOUT Christmas, Capt. Gilbert Pike 
usually hauled his schooner up alongside 
the town wharf for the winter. His crew 

of two men then went home and took to wood- 
cutting, leaving the old bachelor captain on board 
to shift for himself until spring. 

But the fat and genial skipper suffered no lack 
of company meanwhile, for to a large contingent 
of friends with abundance of leisure time on 
their hands, his vessel’s warm cabin rivalled the 
near-by grocery store in attractiveness. Here he 
Temained, holding a continuous reception from 
Morning till late at night, sometimes not leaving 
his snug quarters for days together. 

“Ef you cal’late to git in here ’longside the 
stove, jes’ turn to an’ dig me out!’’ he would call 
to his cronies after a heavy fall of snow; and 
such price of admission was always promptly 
paid. 

Although “Cap’n Gilly” was credited with 
reducing the labor of living to a singularly small 
amount, and with doing practically nothing in 


CAP’N GILLY PIKE, 


the winter except cook for himself, yet considering 
the well-known robustness of his appetite, this | 
task was by no means a slight one, and formed | 
the subject of frequent plaints on his part. | 

“Gracious ’eavens!’’ he exclaimed one da 
wiping his purple face as he stirred an imme 
kettle of chowder on the hot stove. “You fellers 
kin set there an’ talk "bout my bein’ blessed with 
a good ap’tite, an’ all sich stuff, but the way I 
look at it myself, it’s only jes’ a downright nui- 
sance for ary man, an’ ‘specially a feller hitched | 
the same’s I be, to have a stummick into him | 
that’s allus an’ forever yappin’ an’ houndin’ of 
him for grub! | 

“Tt’s much’s ever I git a chance to sed down 
an’ smoke now’days, or have a look a’ the paper, | 
ary one, all account 0’ havin’ to stan’ by an’ "tend 
out so blame’ sharp onto this set-fired ole stum- 
mick o’ mine! 

“Now you come to take it the way she went to | 
work this very mornin’. There I turned out 
good an’ early, cal’latin’ to repair up this here 
gaff-tops’l in good shape, an’ git her outen the 
way ‘fore dark, in room o’ havin’ of her kickin’ 
roun’ the floor underfoot etern’ly. 

“I sed down an’ I took an’ eat as hearty for | 
breakfas’ as ever you see; *nough for ary three 
livin’ men, I cal’late I turned to an’ eat this 
mornin’ sure, an’ ’en, ’s I, ‘There!’ ’s I, ‘there 
you be, filled up chock-a-block to the hatches! 
See ef that much’ll stick to your ribs for a spell, | 
sost I kin make out to git a hack at that tops’l!’ 
’sI. 

“Wal, for a matter of an hour or more, mebbe, 
I didn’t hear nothin’ pertikler outen her, an’ 
fin’lly I kind 0’ commenced to think I'd r’al’y 
made out to down’ her, but no! Seem’s ef she 
wa'n’t cal’latin’ to ac’ even half decent not yit 
awhile, she wa’n’t, an’ it lacked a quarter to nine 
by the clock there when she commenced to yip 

in. 

“*Come, Gil!’ says she, real perlite an’ easy 
like, at the fus’ send-off. ‘Turn to an’ give us a 












| savages charged down the hill until within a 
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little grain o’ sumpin’ more to eat, there’s a good | 
clever feller!’ 

“Not by a dinged sight I won’t!’ ’s I, right | 
up an’ comin’. ‘Aint I got nothin’ else to do 
without’s to tend out an’ chore roun’ for you a) 
dezen or twenty times a day? | 

«For king’s sake!’ ’s 1. ‘What you went an’ | 
done a’ready with what I only jes’ give ye?” 

“Wal, she didn’t know nothin’ ’bout that air. 
All is, she wanted to turn to right off an’ mug 
up agin, but you un’stan’, I jes’ commenced to 
git my back up, like. Thinks I, ‘This here’s gone 
fur ’nough, ’cordin’ to my way o’ figgerin’.’ 

“ ‘Now look a-here, you!’ ’s I. ‘Take an’ shet, 
right up short this minute, ef you know when 
you’re well off! I can’t stan’ ev’rything,’ ’s I, 
‘no more’n a stone drag, an’ you won’t have 
another mite not till I git this leach roped off in 
good shape—yas,' ’s I, ‘an’ the cringle spliced in 
solid, too,’’s I. ‘An’ what’s more,’ ’s I, ‘you 
take an’ lemme hear jes’ one more sol’tary yip 
outen ye, an’ I’ll be jiggered ef I feed ye agin 
till noon-time!’ 

“Wal, sir, what you cal’late she up an’ done 
then? Went to work right off an’ had a fit 0’ 
reg’lar sulky mullygrubs for a spell, an’ ’en all to | 
once she turned to an’ commenced raisin’ the | 
reg’lar ructions, an’ punishin’ of me the wust | 
ole way, till bimeby I couldn’t stan’ the racket 
no longer! No, sir! I fin’lly had to take an’ | 
heave ev’ry blame’ thing else to one side, an’ 
commence waitin’ on her, same’s usual! 

“Blessed with a good ap’tite! Guess I mus’ 
make out to be some blessed, then!’ 

GrorcE S. Wasson. 


—____~+0»—____- 


In Wildest Africa. 


Mr. E. S. Grogan, an African traveller, has 
reached England after a journey made from Cape 
Town to Cairo through South and Central Africa 
and the valley of the Nile. Mr. 
Grogan visited on the way some 
African tribes which white men 
are said never to have visited 
before. Among these were the 
Dinkas, who inhabit the moor- 
lands of the upper Nile. 

These people, having never 
seen a white man, were prodig- 
iously amused by Mr. Grogan’s 
appearance. “They regarded 
me,” he says, “as a huge joke— 
as a sort of white minstrel. 
They would come out and stare 
at me with hundreds of their 
friends, and would then roll in 
the grass and indulge in uncon- 
trollable laughter.” 

All this was no doubt due to 
the novelty of Mr. Grogan’s| 
appearance; but it is evident, 
from the pictures of themselves 
which they put in their books, 
that A frican travellers frequently 
do get themselves up in absurd 
guise. 

These Dinkas entertained 
other feelings toward their visi- 
tors than those of mirth. They 
presently attacked Mr. Grogan 
and his party. They instantly 
killed one of his men by sending 
a spear through his heart, and 
wounded several others. Mr. 
Grogan was compelled to shoot one of the savages 
to save his own life, and then he escaped with 
all speed from their country. 

He also had a perilous adventure with the 
cannibal Baregga tribe, a ferocious people from 
the Kongo Valley, who were engaged in ravaging 
the volcanic region of Ruanda. This people 
have actually depopulated a region of three thou- 
sand five hundred square miles with their man- 
hunts. Their ravages and doings were too 
horrible to narrate. The paths in this region 
were marked out by lines of human skeletons, 
Mr. Grogan sa 
When I crossed the lava valley I reached a 
plateau six thousand feet high. Suddenly I 
espied crowds of people running down a hillside, 
brandishing their spears. These, my guide 
informed me, were coming to eat me. The 











hundred yards without seeing Then I 
opened fire with a magazine rifle. 

“This staggered them, as they had never seen 
either a gun or a white man. Hastily they 
retreated to the long grass, where they waved 
their spears to the accompaniment of a hideous | 
din. 


me. 





“T thereupon picked off a couple at long range, | 
and they retired to a neighboring ridge. I fol- 
lowed them, firing all the time, and p: ed the | 
attack home to their vil , Which they deserted 
at the last moment. 

“For four days I had a continual running fight 
with these people, until I thought I had got clear 
of them. Then I had 
unsuspectingly walked through the thi 
into one of their camps. Four of the cannibals 
were waiting in my path, and straight way threw | 
spears at my guide and at myself. Fortunately 
they missed both 














a narrow escape, 





“These terrible people I found by no means 
ein appe 'They were well made, 
Il of stature and of good figure. Their 
long hair gave them a wild appearance.” 
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STLTCH PEK. It is 
needed in every home and will 
sell soon as shown. W: 
U cts, and money back Y you say 80. 
A. E. DEMERRITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston 
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“1 would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
‘used it for 10 years.” —H. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


—all druggists, or by mail. Sample si: 
NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 


5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Di 2 hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 


what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 


rice on a new 
DigHTon. Every 


art Warranted, 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 





III. 


GORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 









- Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores at Sides. 
Wonrncaeresstycn eet e7 sealers $1.00 
Drab or White, Long, 

Short or Medium Length. 

THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
JACKSON, MICH. 


BUC DEATH. 


(Safe to Use. No Arsenic.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cucumber Bigs; Currant 
and Tomato Worms, Etc. 


Preyents Blight or 
Potato ust 





Use freely on Vegetables, 
House Plants and Grape 
Vines. More freely used 
better plant will thrive. Ap- 
plied dry, no water to carry, 
will not ‘blow or wash off: 
1-1b. pkg. 15e.; 3-1b. pk . S5C. 5 
5.1b. pkg. boc. ; 124¢-1b. pkg. $L. 
Perfection Shakers, 65¢. 


Sure Death to Bugs. 


For sale by all local dealers. 
Sample free. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


P. O. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 


Pat. March 16and Nov.9, 
1897. Pat. in Canada Nov. 
2, 1897. Jan. 25, 1900. 
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gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 







Made by a new and original process, whereby we preserve the natural 
flavor of the fruits just as Nature flavored them. They give your food a tone 
entirely different from that produced by the chemicals and water combinations 
so largely sold for flavoring. It has taken us years to perfect the pons by 
which we convert these fruits in Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, and the secret’s 
ours; but the results are yours at no extra cost. When you need extracts, 
simply decline others that your grocer may offer and insist on BAKER'S. 


IN HONEST, FULL MEASURE USE BUT HALF AS MUCH 
BOTTLES; NO PANELED SIDES. AS OF OTHER EXTRACTS. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 









Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


SILVER-MOUNTED CARVING SET. STAG HORN 
HANDLES. 9-inch blade. Retail at $6.00, 

This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown 

varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and packed 

under our personal supervision. 


Always in air-tight cans, Leading grocers. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. Send for Premium List. 












The following are well-known brands: 


CHASE & SANBORN’S. SALADA. 























































































































































“MINUTE 
TAPIOCA = 


“MINUTE 
GELATINE” 










THE HOME KIND. 


Women don’t try out their own Lard for 























































































































































































































































































































































































































the fun of it. They do it for only one reason, 
namely: because they think it’s impossible ' 
to get the desired quality in any other way. teed the Boa ih no ; 
But this is an error; for soaking, but 
use of tapioca dissolves . 
“Blue Brand” ee | a ate 
R : in boiling | 
All Leaf Lard “Noo ee 
No Each pack- > 
affords just as good quality as any housewife . age makes 
can secure through her own exertions. And Soaking ; 
why shouldn't it? We duplicate her process, 0; Half » 
only on a more extensive scale, use just as addtiatread ne a > 
great care as she uses, aud operate under far 7 * y , 
more scientific conditions. | for instant use. Gallon , 
“Blue Brand” All Leaf Lard is the best Cook > 
Beware of Base Imitations. that can be produced. Its quality leaves noth- OOKS of clear, firm 
r ing to be desired, while the results obtained Quickly * ; 
through its use are always of the highest order. Tender pastry and “Blue A jelly. 
Brand” All Leaf Lard are inseparable. Sold in 3, 5 and 1c-lb. pails. Also in Your grocer 
10-Ib, tubs and wooden buckets. “As good as mother used to make.” can get it for you If your grocer hasn't it, we'll send you a 
Dek Bicker tatte: Wie cdi artdlacts ae Reicbcd.: | Wa" tea acti foe be: 2 he hasn't tt. full-sized package by mail for 13 ce 
Prepared Only Se yl p y Qa 
cy aba BOSTON PACKING & PROVISION CO., Boston. Samples of both and Minute Receipt Book sent for 2-ct. stamp, | 
» 
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Many so-called red currant aia on 
the market are nothing but apple 
pulp colored with aniline red 
and flavored with chemicals. 
They are unsatisfactory to use 
and are detrimental to health. 










If the package bears 
this label, it’s pure! 








PURE 
RED CURRANT JELLY 










FOR LAUNDRY PURPOSES, DISHES, POTS, PANS, WOODWORK, 
WINDOWS, ETC.—IN FACT, EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO ATTIG. 


your i anoces 4 PR ES EN Ti 1o-c PACKAGE. 


Beware of Imitations Premiums for Sapone 


THOMAS HERSOM & Co., 




















ALONZO A. KNIGHTS. 
Zoston, Wass, 


Sold in our own labeled packages by 
leading (Rrocers throughout New Eng- 
cer does not keep our 
name; we'll see that 






















Wrappers. Send for Premium List Free, 
‘New Bedfofd, Mass. 


You are supplied. 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON, 87 











Commercial Street, Boston. 
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A Cat Choral Society. 


In my many years’ experience as a trainer of 
wild and domestic animals, few incidents were 
more interesting than the education of a chorus 
of cats. The idea occurred to me in winter 
quarters, when Dolly, a beautiful Maltese cat of 
unusual intelligence, presented me with a litter 
of five promising kittens. If I could train them 
to vocalize together, what a “hit” for the show 
during the next season! I at once determined 
on a course of training, on which I began as soon 
as the kittens were weaned. 

To induce them to vocalize, I at first pinched 
their tails, when they would at once give utterance 
vigorously, after which I would reward each per- 
former with a tiny piece of raw meat or fish. 

It was surprising and gratifying to me to 
perceive how quickly the kittens comprehended 
my purpose in pinching their tails, for soon it 
was only necessary to place them side by side 
before me, when each would sturdily raise its 
voice and keep it up for a period, after which I 
would reward them by scraps. 

They finally came to regard the feeding as a 
necessary and natural sequence of any and all 
caterwauling, so that my ears were at all times 
liable to be greeted by their miaowing, and that 
without any one pinching their tails. 

Highly gratified with my success, I selected the 
largest and most vigorous kitten, and carefully 
taught it to take the lead, and to beat time with 
its paw. Theowner 
of the show then, 
at my request, at- 
tended a rehearsal 
of the society, and 
pronounced it a rare 
novelty and a grand 
success. 

When the show 
season opened, I 
found my cat choris- 
ters lavishly adver- 
tised. It was with 
great expectancy, 
not unmingled with 
misgivings, that I 
presented the cats 
pearance before the public. 
neck of each was a dainty, parti-colored ribbon, 
eKught at the throat with a pretty bow of the 
same material. They were confined in a cage 
placed upon a platform, in order to prevent a 
possible stampede, should they become aftlicted 
with stage fright. 

The cats were greeted with hearty applause, 
and each was introduced with a high-sounding 
name of supposedly foreign extraction. One, I | 
distinctly remember, was always introduced as | 
“Signor Tommasso, the greatest feline basso pro- 
fundo in the world.”” 

The announcement of the first selection was 
mace only after it was apparent to my practised 
eye that the members of the troupe were not at 
all discomposed by the presence of an unusually 
large audience. The statement that the society 
would then render a nocturne, “Hail-to the queen | 
of the starry night !’’ was received by the audience | 
with much merriment. 

As its name was called, each cat advanced and ; 
seated itself in line at the front of the cage. Then | 
at a given signal they together began to vocalize 
in a ludicrous manner. f 

To say that theirs was a triumphant début is 
to express it mildly, for they were greeted with 
uproarious applause, to which they responded 
with “The Heart of Love” and “The Maiden’s 
Blessing”’—at least the united caterwaulings were 
so called. Indeed, the feline choral society made 
such a hit that season that I was enabled to 
make several engagements for its appearance in| 
museums in the large cities during the ensuing 
winter, while for several years I had it on the 
road. Scorr TURNER. 





—_~ee—____ 


A Dried-Apple Bee. 


In the days of the Civil War almost every 
New England town and village had its ‘Soldiers’ 
Aid Society,” organized by the women, who had | 
sent their husbands, sons or sweethearts to the 
battle-field. Any need of the soldiers in camp or 
hospital met with a quick response from these 
willing workers. The hospitals at Washington 
and elsewhere were filled with sick and wounded 
men from the battle-fields of Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg and other places. Scurvy was 
prevalent; the canning of fruits and vegetables 
had only begun, and was often a failure. The 
society in a certain town had learned that dried 
apples were in demand; it set to work to provide 
them; the second year of its existence was com- 
menced with “apple-bees.”’ 

The -audience-room of the Congregational 
Church had been, some years before, removed 
from the ground floor, leaving a large, unfurnished | 
room, unless the unremoved square pews all | 
around its three sides could be called furniture, 
and the two furnaces, which heated, or rather 





A CAT CHORUS. 





partially warmed, ‘the new room above. This 


‘emergency successfully is chronicled in the 


THE YOUTH'S 


was the field of action. Wednesday, October | 
22, 1862, the Soldiers’ Aid Society met in the 
basement of the church at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, according to appointment. An appeal 
had been’ made from the pulpit the previous 
Sunday to all orchardists to send apples to the 
church, 

A number of people procured from the tinman 
a good supply of cutters, to quarter the apples 
expeditiously, and long wire needles, with large 
drilled eyes to receive the cord, on which to 
string the apples. 

The long table, running across the whole 
length of the room, consisting of boards resting 
on bartels, was put in readiness, with its balls of 


wrapping twine and baskets of “quarterers’’ and | T 


wire needles at the upper end. The panelled 
doors of the old square pews were unhinged, or 
wrenched off, that the pews might, for the time, 
be converted into apple-bins. | 

All the afternoon, as the ladies of the society | 
worked in the upper vestibule, teams were 
coming with their gratuitous loads of apples, of 
unusual excellence; so-called “railroading” and 
“spalt’’ had not, at that day, made their 
appearance. The ladies adjourned their after- 
noon meeting, feeling that all things were in 
readiness for the evening’s campaign, if there 
should be a full attendance. | 


An early hour had been named, and the) | 


workers came promptly. Apple-parers (which 
have now nearly passed away with the deterio- 
ration of our fruit) bad not then come into general 
use, but a goodly number of men came armed 
with these implements; the preceptor of the 
academy, who fastened his to the upper end of 
the table, detailed a party of his students to 
bring the baskets of apples from their temporary 
bins. There were a hundred workers; it was a 
busy scene. The 
Officers of the society 
at the head of the 
table stood ready to 
givesout the work. 
Eager young people 
crowded to the spot | 
to obtain quarterers | 
or knives to “trim.” 
Others asked for the 
twine, being meas- 
ured off in equal 
lengths, and the 
wire needles. 

Then taking the 
apples as fast as 


for their first ap- | they fell from the apple-parers, a group here and 
About the | another there triumphantly sent one of their 


number to swell the growing piles ready to be 
hung up to dry. 

Sober talk of the war, laughter and jesting, 
strife to see whose parer could do most work, 
and calls for more apples or more strings, made 
a noisy but cheerful hum. Children’s voices | 
mingled with the rest. On boards laid across the 
pews the children sat Turk-fashion, their little 
fingers stringing the sections of apples. The 
sguire, in addition to his generous donation of 
apples, offered to give the fuel to keep fires in the 
furnaces at the church to dry the fruit, other | 
citizens drawing the slabs from the mill free of 
charge. 

There was another busy scene the next day, 
driving nails into the joists, still unceiled, of the 
large basement room where the apples had been 
prepared, men and women hanging festoons of 
the apples from one nail to another. 

Fires were kept up for several days, and the 
result of this and other bees was seven hundred 
pounds of dried apples. pg L.A. OBEAR. 


—_—_~+0>—____ 


With His Eyes Shut. 


Mr. Gladstone’s nerves were not easily dis- 
turbed, it is well known. A cow upset them 
once,—and him,—but perhaps the only other 
occasion on record when he failed to face an 


recent memoir of Dean Liddell. % 

The dean’s home at Llandudno was in the 
vicinity of many beautiful walks along the wild 
Welsh coast, of which the most picturesque and 
wildest of all was that around the magnificent 
cliff of Great Orme'’s Head—a superb, lonely 
headland, at that time unvisited by excursionists, 
and scored only by a few sheep-tracks and half- 
distinguishable paths. Mr. Gladstone had come 
down for a brief visit. 

“One day, in the midst of a walk round the 
Great Orme,’’ records the biographer, “he sud- 
denly stopped and clung to the dean, declaring 
that he could not bear to look down upon the 
sea from the height which they had reached. 
They were on a steep and rocky path, and 
advance or retreat was equally difficult. The 
path became worse as they clambered down, 
the dean leading Mr. Gladstone along, with eyes 
closed, while the rest of the party formed a sort 
of buttress to protect him on the seaward side. | 
They were all thankful when the lower ground 
was safely reached.” 

Assuredly they must have been—especially if 
any ardent Conservatives were of the party. It 
would not be pleasant to be suspected of assisting | 


the opposition leader in a too-abrupt descent of a || 


precipice! But Mr. Gladstone quickly recovered. 
from his attack of dizziness, and was no doubt 
quoting a precedent from Homer before they 
reached the house, 
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University in New England. 
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The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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TRIAL FREE. 


Send us your name and address 
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sample bottle fre 
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Minard’s Liniment -Mfg. Co., Boston. 
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An immediate healer of ALL afflictions 
of the skin. Its curative action is like 
:. For chafings, sunburns, fever- 
s, chapped lips, chapped hands, 
granulated eyelids, etc., it is worth its 
weight in GOLD, while for scrofulous 
troubles its value is incalculable. 


Count Emil Lindburg, 


ex-consul of Sweden and Norway and 
world-famed colonizer, says: 











“Gentlemen: This comes from the 



















bottom of my heart. ¥ Regina 
Balm is the most wonderful healer 
onearth. For nearly ten years I had 
ECZEMA upon my left hand, and 
during that time never had a’ good 
night’s sleep. I tried hundreds of 


ointments and blood medicines with- 


f, and really thought my case 








A friend of mine told me 
» marvellous cures effected by 
Regina Balm in his family, and in 


despair I procured a boa 
application gave me th 







The first 
rst night's 











t in nearly ten years, and in a 
ortnight my hand was’ completely 
cured, it being now as sound and 


smooth as ever. I hope all sufferers 
of skin trouble may give Regina Balm 
a trial and experience the comfort 
and satisfaction which I have. 
Yours truly, 
EMIL 





NDBURG.” 


NO HOUSEHOLD should be without 


this emergency remedy for burns, scalds, 
etc. Ask your druggist for it, or send 
$1.00 and receive a box by return mail. 


Testimonials Sent Free. 


REGINA REMEDY CoO., 
Station A, Boston, Mass. 


CARPETS. 


If the Spring overturning 


is likely to reveal the need 






of new Floor Coverings, 
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will please _you. Our ser- 


at your command, 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


169 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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“HEAT THEM AND EAT THEM.” 


Gorton’s Fish Balls are prepared all ready to heat and serve. 
They are made from the very best cod and sound, perfect potatoes. 
They are packed six in each can. 

They are separated by chemically pure parchment paper. 


The can is lined with the same kind of 


sealed. 


They cost ten cents per can. 
We also put up Boneless Codfish Cakes 


in packages. 
tie ed 


Eda 


itd 


All the best grocers sell these goods. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
‘our grocer does not sell GORTON’S FISH BALLS, seng 


paper and carefully 


Lo al 





us $1.15 and get ten cans, by express prepaid. 





“‘Give the Little 
Chicks a Chance.” 


Sample of the Best 


Pouitry Paper Free. 


‘THIRTY YEARS’ experience has proven 

that the plan of mixing with the food 
given to chickens twice a week a small 
quantity of Sheridan's Condition Powder, 
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were you? Well, that’s good, for I came in 
to see if you couldn’t have dinner a little mite 
early to-day.” Mr. Dwight stood holding the 
kitchen door half-open as he spoke. 

“Why, yes,”’ said his wife. “But what do 
you mean by a ‘little mite’ ?” 

Mr. Dwight glanced up at the clock in a 
calculating way and answered, “It’s just eleven 
o’clock now, and if you can get it ready by 
half past, we’d better have it, for it’s a consid- 
erable ways up there, you know.” 

“Up where? I didn’t know you thought 
of going away anywhere,” said Mrs. Dwight, 
in surprise. 

“Well, the fact is,” said her husband, coming 
into the kitchen and sitting down, ‘this felon 
on my finger makes my head ache so to-day 
that I don’t feel as if I could accomplish a thing 
on the farm, and as long as I’ve got to get a 
new yoke of oxen, I believe I'll go to Middle- 
bridge to-day and see if Hunt hasn’t got a pair 
that’ll suit me.” 

“Why, Father Dwight!” exclaimed his wife. 


“You're no more fit to go away off there to-day, 
twelve or fourteen miles, with that finger of 
yours, and look around for cattle, than a man 
in the moon! And you couldn’t drive them 


home if you liked them ever so well.’’ 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said the 
farmer, rising and moving toward the door. 
“I guess I'll risk it. I might as well go up 
there as stay at home and wish all the after- 
noon that I’d gone.” 

The time was short, and Mrs. Dwight and 
Margaret hastened to prepare the meal, for if 
father had made up his mind to go they knew 
he would be uneasy until he had fairly started. 
But they exchanged some anxious words as 
they hurried the work. 

“I do wish he wouldn’t doit,” said Margaret, 
as she peeled the last potato. “He has felt 
perfectly miserable ever since that felon began 
to gather, and he says he hardly slept a wink 
last night, it ached so dreadfully. Besides, I 
don’t see how he can drive any horse on the 
place with one hand, and he’ll certainly have 
to hold up the other all the time to ease the 
throbbing.” 

Mrs. Dwight sighed. “But he’ll do it all the 
same,” she said, with a shake of her head, 
“and I feel pretty sure he’ll want you to go 
with him. For that matter I guess you’d 
better. I shall feel worried to death if he goes 
alone, for I know he isn’t fit to go anyway.” 

At dinner nothing more was said on the 
subject until Mr. Dwight turned to his wife 
with the remark, “I guess Margaret had better 
go with me, if you can spare her. It won’t 
seem half so long or hard a jaunt if she’s along. 
Besides, she’s a pretty good judge of cattle, 
you know, and I may want some advice.” 

Margaret and her mother exchanged glances. 
In spite of the sly twinkle in his eyes as he 
said the last words, they saw what he meant 
to conceal—his feeling that he really needed 
her. o 

“I wish you wouldn’t go, father!” said the 

irl, impulsively. ‘Please stay at home and 


me take extra pains with the poultices. I’m | 


sure you’d be a good deal wiser and a lot more 
comfortable, if you would.” Then, catching 


the look on her father’s face, she added almost ; 


in the same breath, “But if you think you must 
go, I’ll go with you, of course.” 

“Well, I’m going,” he said with decision, 
“and you needn’t be scared about my not being 
able. My finger does ache awfully, but I never 
was a hand to give up to pain,— what little I’ve 
had,—and I don’t mean to begin to-day.” 

So Margaret told Otto, the Polish hired man, 
to harness Joe into the phacton carriage. Joe 
was the handsomest and most spirited of the 
farm horses. Her father had given him to 
Margaret when he was a little colt, and Joe 
had grown up under her own hand, hardly 
knowing any training but hers. 

As they were about to start, Mrs. Dwight 
said to Margaret, “I sha’n’t worry now that 
you are going; but what makes you take Joe 
and the phaéton? Wouldn’t one of the steadier 


horses and the open buggy have been better?”’ | istied smile. 


Sy 
€ OTHER, mother, 
are you in the 
buttery 
Oh, getting the potatoes, 


{ 


| 





| ever see a handsomer pair of steers than these? 


there ? 


“WHAT DO 


“Why, don’t you see?’ said Margaret. 
“Father’ll be perfectly satisfied to let me drive 
if we have Joe, and he’ll ride more easily in 
the carriage than in anything else. Besides, if 
anything should happen we could get home 
with Joeinahurry. Don’t expect us till dark ; 
that will allow for delays in finding the cattle, 
and give father time to stop and talk with the 
people he knows on the road.” 

It was one of those beautiful days which 
Indian summer always brings in New England, 
when the sky is almost cloudless and the air 80 
pure and clear that it seems to impart to life a 
new impulse and a keener joy. It would have 
been a delightful ride to both Mr. Dwight and 
Margaret if that felon could only have been left 
behind; but Margaret could not fail to notice 
that with the jarring of the carriage the lines 
in her father’s forehead deepened, and that a 
groan would now and then escape him. 

Mr. Hunt, the ‘great cattleman’’ of Middle- 
bridge, was at home. He had several good 
pairs of oxen for sale, among them the very 
ones Mr. Dwight had been longing to possess, 
ever since they had taken the first premium at 
the Meadville cattleshow. They were in the 
pasture a mile away, and the owner proposed 
to drive Mr. Dwight over and show them to 
him. 

Margaret waited in the carriage, at the bars 
of the pasture, while the two men went to find 
the oxen. Half an hour passed, then three- 
quarters ; but in a few minutes more her father | 
and Mr. Ilunt appeared with the cattle, and 
there was such a radiant look on her father’s 
face that she knew they had already been 
purchased. Another thing she also noticed; | 
in his delight over finding the very cattle he 
wanted, he had forgotten his pain and was 
walking with his hand hanging by his side, 
and his hitherto pale face glowing. 

“Margaret,” he called, “look here! 


Did you 


Just get out and look at them. There won’t be | 
another pair in town to match them.” 

Margaret was too much like her father not 
toappreciate them at the first glance. ‘“They’re 
mine, Margaret!” he said, triumphantly. 
“Four years old, sound as a nut, perfectly 
broken and right in every particular. What 
do you say to all that for a hundred dollars?” | 

“T should say they were well worth it,’’ she | 
replied, cordially. 

The farmer turned to Mr. Hunt with a sat- 
“I told you my daughter knew a 









YOU SAY TO ALL THAT FOR A HUNDRED DOLLARS?” 


good thing when she saw it. Now then, Mar- 
garet, put your hand into my pocket and get 
out my wallet. There are two fifty-dollar bills 
there that’ll make Mr. Hunt and me square, 
and then we’ll be off for hone. Just hand me 
the rope-yoke out of the carriage-box there.” 

Margaret found the yoke and handed it to 
him, but her heart seemed to have lost its 
regular beat as she realized what he intended 
to do. 

“Father!” she cried. “You won’t try to 
take the cattle home to-day, will you?” 

“Why, to be sure I shall,” answered her 
father. “I don’t do any half-way jobs, if I 
know it.” 

“But, father,” she pleaded, “we are so far 
from home, and it’s four o’clock this minute! 
Why not send Otto up for them Monday 
morning ?” q 

“He doesn’t know the way, child,” said her 
father, impatiently. ‘And he doesn’t talk 
English well enough to inquire, either.” 

“But I’ll come with him if you’ll only leave 
them!”? she said, imploringly. “You can’t 
possibly walk home, it’ll make your hand ache 
so terribly.” 

Even Mr. ITunt looked disturbed now. The 
sight of the girl’s distress really troubled him, 
but he saw there was no use arguing with Mr. 
Dwight. “I’m sorry your father thinks he 
can’t leave the steers till Monday,’’ he said, 
“but you won’t have any trouble with them.” 
And then he added, with genuine sympathy in 
his voice, “I declare, I hate to start you off this 
way. I do hope his hand won’t be the worse 
for it. I guess he oughtn’t to have come to-day, 
anyhow.” 

A look of resolution appeared in Margaret’s 
eyes. “Perhaps after all, it won’t be as hard 
for him as I thought,” she said, slowly. 

“T’d just like to say,” said Mr. Hunt, as she 
turned to get into the carriage, “that if I hadn’t 
a twelve-mile drive to take in another direction 
I’d go a piece with you and see that everything 
was getting on right. I really wish I could do 
it.” 

He anxiously watched them start, then 
turned his own horse toward home, saying half- 
aloud, “I declare, I wish Mr. Dwight hadn’t 
been so set. He’d have done a good deal better 
to take the girl’s advice.” 

The steers walked very fast, and their new 
owner turned frequently to call his daughter’s 
attention to this added quality in their favor. 





in her power to keep her father in good spirits, 
and the first mile was covered und the second 
without her perceiving much sign of fatigue in 
his step. But his face and voice soon began to 
show what his step did not. 

“Better stop and rest awhile,” called Mar- 
garet. “Those cattle walk too fast for any one 
to keep up with them long. I’ll stand by and 
keep them quiet, while you sit in the carriage 
and rest.” 

“No,” said her father, glancing back over his 
shoulder,—and she noted clearly now the look 
of pain in his face and the strained note in his 
voice,—‘‘no, I guess I’d better keep on going. 
I don’t know as I should be able to stand this 
thing at all if I should stop.” 

They started on again; but when another 
half-mile had been passed, Margaret saw that 
her father was beginning to walk unsteadily, 
and to lean a little upon the cattle. It was 
clear now that the thing which she had feared 
was actually coming. Her father’s strength 
was giving away completely under the slow 
torture of his pain. What was to be done? 
There was only one thing. Margaret Dwight 
saw it, and did not flinch. 

“Father,” she said, with decision, “stop the 
cattle a minute; I want to speak to you.” 

Mr. Dwight turned a haggard face toward 
his daughter. She was on the ground beside 
him, with her hand on his arm. “You must 
get into the carriage and ride,” she said. “You 
cannot walk another step!”’ 

“But the steers!’ groaned Mr. Dwight. 

“I'll drive them,” said Margaret. “You 
taught me how to do that long ago.”’ 

“But I don’t know as I can drive the horse, 
either,” said her father, as he sank back in the 
corner of the carriage and let her tuck the robe 
about him. 

“T don’t want you to,’ she said. 
follow me anywhere.”’ 

“But, Margaret, — ” he began. 

“Don’t worry about Joe,” she interrupted. 
“Just hold up the reins so they won't get down, 
that’s all. I’d trust Joe for a time like this 
quicker than any other horse we have.”” 

He closed his eyes wearily, saying half to 
himself, ‘What a girl you are, and what a 
comfort !” 

As Margaret passed Joe she laid her cheek 
for a8 moment against his glossy neck and 
whispered to him that she was in such a hard 
place! Tle seemed to understand that some- 


“Joe will 


She, in her turn, was determined now to do all | thing was wrong. Perhaps he felt a hot tear, 
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but in a minute more Margaret had started him 
toward the home which now seemed so far away. 
On they went, one mile, two miles, three; she 
walking firmly by the steers, and Joe following 
so closely that at times he almost crowded up by 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


into, for my feed is pretty short, and I don’t 
want to keep them in the barn and feed them 
from the mow. If you should go about a mile 
farther, to Winslow’s farm, he’d be pretty likely 
to put them up for you; for he isn’t overstocked 
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cattle. I sha'n’t feel easy till I see them safely yard at twenty minutes to ten, and the look of 
in the barn.” | relief and surprise which passed over his face 

Mrs. Dwight heard the sound of wheels and showed plainly that he had not expected Mar- 
was at the door when Margaret called out, | garet to redeem her pledge. But all he said 
“Home again, mother, home again!” was: 


the side of the cattie. and can do it as well as not, if he’s a mind to.”’ 


It took Margaret only a few minutes to explain 


“Well, you must have driven like Jehu to get 


Now and then she turned to speak cheerily to | 
her father, but he was too much exhausted to | 
care even to talk. He sat for the most part with ' 
his eyes closed, drowsing a little, and now and | 
then the girl caught the sound of a low moan. ! 

“Oh, how sick he looks!” she said to herself, : 
as she gazed anxiously into his face. “I do wish | 
I knew what is best to do!” | 

They were drawing near Sightly now, and the 
clock on the chureh-spire showed that the hour 
was even later than she had supposed. She had 
hoped that her father would at least be able to 
drive the cattle through the village, for this was 
something which it almost seemed to her she 
could not do, and at the foot of the hill she halted 
the little procession. 

With the stopping of the carriage her father 
was aroused. “How far have we got now, Mar- 
garet, and what time is it?” he asked. 


|to her mother what had happened, and what | back so soon!” 

must yet be done that night. Then, after supper, | There is little more to tell of this homely story. 
; when Joe had been exchanged for one of the |The oxen are still the pride of Mr. Dwight’s 
other horses, Margaret once more set bravely out, | heart and the admiration of all lovers of good 
but this time accompanied by Otto, in whom she | cattle, and Margaret has a vivid recollection of 
knew she had a sure and faithful ally. how she brought them home on that never-to-be- 


“But it seems to me I can’t go one step farther 
with them,” said Margaret, imploringly. “Father 
is so sick, and I want to get him home just as 
quick as I can.” 

“How far is it to your place?” asked the 
farmer. 

“Seven miles,” said Margaret. 

He did not speak for a moment; then he said, 
bluntly, “Young lady, I'll tell you just how it is. 
I don’t like to put up strange cattle for anybody. 
I know my own cattle are all sound, but I don’t 
know, and you don’t know, but these steers may 
have some disease or other that they can give to 
mine, and I don’t want to run any risks.” 

The tears came into Margaret’s eyes, but she 
forced them back and the lump that rose in her | 
throat. She looked at her watch. | 

“They fed until nearly four o’clock,’’ she said, ' 
“go they would not need anything to eat to-night, 
and if you will let me turn them into your barn- | 





The farmer was up when they drove into his : forgotten day in October. 








HE new El Dorado was in sight. Gordon’s | frostily at this queer specimen of “Injun,’’ when 


“We're just at the foot of Sightly hill, father, 
and the clock will strike six before we get to the 
top.” 

“Ts that so? Sightly,—is this Sightly?”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Well, well, I’ll get right out and 
drive now for a way. I guess you feel pretty | 
well tuckered out by this time.’’ 

He tried to step down from the carriage, but his 
head was dizzy and the pain intense. “I declare, 
Margaret!”’ he said, dropping back. “I can’t do 
it. My head swims so I can hardly see, and my 
whole arm throbs as bad as anything can. What | give you my word.”’ 
will you do?” ; The oxen were turned into the barn-yard and 

Margaret’s heart sank, but her voice was | the gate was closed behind them. Then, witha 
cheerful as she answered, ‘‘Never mind me, | lighter heart than Margaret had known for many 
father. Just keep as quiet as you can. I sha’n’t | hours, she took her place in the carriage beside 
let you try to walk any more.” her father. 

“But how will you get along, going through| He awoke and asked if they had reached home. 
Sightly? The boys may try to scare the cattle.” | For a moment he seemed to have forgotten the 

“Father,” said Margaret, “don’t 
worry. Maybe you’d better shut 
your eyes again while we’re going 
through the village.” 

Her father seemed only too glad to 
settle back and follow the advice. 
They did not pass through Sightly 
without notice and comment, but the 
boys offered no impertinence, and no 
one stopped her, for her quiet dignity 
made strangers forbear to ask curious 
questions, and her manner made no 
appeal for help. 

There was a row of men, none of 
whom happened to know Mr. Dwight, 
sitting on the post-office steps, and 
from one and another she heard 
various remarks as she came nearer. 
“Look at that, will you? Who do you 
suppose those folks are?” said one, 
and others added, “That’s a dreadful 
sick-looking man in the carriage.” 
“Did you ever see a handsomer horse 
than that? But he’ll tread on the girl 
yet.” 

The road was broader here, and Joe 
had come up beside the oxen, so that 
his nose almost touched Margaret’s 
shoulder. Her father had not spoken 
all the way through the village. 

When the outskirts were passed, 
however, she called to him gaily that 
he could open his eyes, but he did not 
answer. He had fallen into a heavy 
sieep, and with his head dropped back 
against the carriage, looked utterly 
exhausted by pain and fatigue. 

Margaret’s heart began to beat fast. 
She felt that she must get her father 
home with all possible speed. There 
was a farmhouse not far away, and 
she resolved to ask the owner to keep 
the oxen until Monday. She would 
act upon her own judgment, and trust her father | oxen, and she was glad to get a little away from 
to approve it later. The resolution gave her new | the farmer’s house before he realized what had 
courage, and as best she could she hastened | been done. Then, in a cheerful tone, she told 
toward the place. him of the arrangement she had made. 

Had she known that this farmer had a reputa-| ‘Why, that was a capital plan of yours, Mar- 
tion all through the neighborhood for being so , garet,’’ said her father, with a ring of pleasure in 
mean that he never accepted a favor if he could , his voice. ‘Whata head you’ve got for business! 
help it, lest he should be under some obligation, | But that farmer must be an uncommonly obliging 
and never gave one lest he should be taken | man todo us sucha favor. He'll have his man 
advantage of, she would not have felt there was | drive the oxen down this evening, I suppose. 
any relief to be found under the roof that now | I'll see that he’s never sorry he’s done a good 
looked so friendly. ; turn for Lucius Dwight and his folks.’’ 

When the little train turned into the yard, the! She saw he enjoyed the thought that there had 
farmer and his hired man were sitting on the been a deed of unusual Kindness, and she would 
porch smoking, and she plainly heard the excla- | not dispel the illusion, under the present condi- 
mation, ‘Who in the world is that coming here? | tions of darkness, pain and fatigue. Home was 
Heavens and earth, that must be one of the new | not far away now, and from the top of the next 
women the papers talk so much about!” hill she knew the weloome lights would greet 

The farmer was not long in doubt. Margaret | them. 
was already stopping. ‘Good evening,” ate “See, father, see!” she exclaimed, as she saw 
said. “I’ve come to ask a kindness. My father | them shining across the darkness. ‘Mother has 
bought these steers in Middlebridge and expected | lighted up the house for us, and Otto has the 
to drive them home to Valley Farm to-night, but | lantern in the barn already. They must think it 
he is sick and can’t do it. Can they be kept here | is time we were there.”” 
till Monday morning ?”” “Yes,” said her father, bending forward to see 

“Who is your father?’ asked the farmer, | more distinctly, “and I'm as glad to get home as 
curtly. ever a man was, for I never suffered, in all my 

“Lucius Dwight: perhaps you know him, | day and generation, as I have with this felon 
almost everybody does,” said the girl, earnestly. | to-day.’’ And then he added, ‘‘But, for all that, 
“Oh, will you keep the oxen till Monday ?” \ it was a good job going up there and securing 

“I don't really see how I can,” he answered. | these oxen. I only hope the man that's coming 


yard for three hours I will see that they areaway 
from here by the end of that time. That will be 
before ten o’clock. We will pay you well for the 
trouble they make you.” 
The man hesitated. “I hate to say yes, and I 
| hate to say no. Well, leave them, if you’ll be 
sure to get them away to-night. We'll sit up till 
ten o'clock, and if somebody isn’t here by that 
time —” 


“There will be,"’ said Margaret, firmly. “I 


“GOI” 











party of twelve tired frontiersmen had 


| mounted the high divide which separates | 
the sources of the Running Water from those of | 


‘the Cheyenne. For five weeks the men had 
| Shovelled drifts, buffeted blizzards and kept a 
| constant vigil among the interminable sand-hills. 
By means, too, of stable canvas, shovels, axes, 
| iron picket-pins and a modicum of dry feed, they 
had kept in good condition the splendid eight- 
mule team which drew their big freighter. 

In fact “Gordon’s outfit” was a model one in 
‘every respect, and probably no similar body of 
men ever faced our snow-bound, trackless plains, 


better equipped for the adventure. And now | 


the muffied marchers cheered as “Cap” Gordon 
halted them, and pointed to a blurred and inky 
upheaval upon the far rim of a limitless waste 
of white. The famous Black Hills, a veritable 
wonderland, unseen hitherto by any party of 
whites save the men of Custer’s expe- 
dition, lay before them. 

Two more days and the gold-seekers 
would gain the shelter of those pine- 
covered hills, where their merry axes 


and safety from attack were secured. 
Out of the bitter cold, after weeks of 
toil and danger, into warmth and safety 
—no wonder they were glad! 

As yet they had seen no sign of the 
hostile Sioux, but their frosty cheers, 
thin and piping, had hardly been borne 
away by the cutting wind when a 
moving black speck appeared on the 
western horizon. 

The speck drew nearer, and resolved 
itself into a solitary horseman. Could it 
be that a single Sioux would approach a 
party of their strength? They watched 
the rider without anxiety. They were 
so near the goal now that no war-party 
of sufficient strength to become a menace 
was likely to be gathered. They were 
equipped with an arsenal of modern 
guns, with fifty thousand rounds of 
ammunition, and had boasted they 
were “good to stand off three hundred 
Sioux.” 

Nearer and nearer drew the horse- 
man, his pony coming on in rabbit-like 
jumps to clear the drifts. Speculation 
ceased. It was an Indian—probably a 
hunter strayed far from his village, half- 
starved and coming to beg for food. 


frozen bread and meat, as much as he 
could eat—they could not stop to give 
him better fare. 

It was as cold as Greenland. The 
bundled driver upon the great wagon 
slapped his single line, and yelled at the 
plodding mules. Eleven buffalo-coated, 
| fur-encased men with feet clad in snow-packs 
| marched at the tail of the freighter. In such 

weather their cold “ shooting-irons ” were left 
in the wagon, nor did they deem it necessary 
|now to get them out. 

| They were prepared for a begging Indian, but 


| the apparition which finally rode in upon the; 
| monotony of their long march seemed to them a ‘an 


| figure as farcical as savage. As the Sioux horse. 


| man confronted them he lowered his blanket, | 


| uncovering his solemn, barbarian face, and 
| Stretching out one long arm, pointed them back 
upon their trail. 

“Go!” he said, and he repeated the command 
| with fierce insistence. 

The big freight wagon rattled on, but the foot- 
| men halted for a moment to laugh. 
| The Indian stretched his lean arm and shouted, 
“Gol” 
funny. Gordon’s men jeered the solitary autocrat, 
and laughed until their icicled beards pulled. 
They bade him get into a drift and cool off; 
‘asked him if his mother knew he was out, and 
| whether his feet were sore, and if it hurt him 
‘much to talk, and if he hadn’t a brother who 
could chin-chin washtado ? 

His sole answer to their jeering, as he rode 








alongside, was “Go! go! go!” repeated with 


| savage emphasis and a flourish of his arm to 
south ward. 
The footmen were plodding a dozen rods in 


would “eat chips” until shelter, comfort | 


Well, the poor wretch should have | 


| pony dropped in its tracks. 


!” still more savagely. It was immensely | 


the savage spurred his pony forward. A few 
quick leaps carried him up to the toiling eight- 
mule team. His blanket dropped around his 
hips, and a repeating carbine rose to his face. 
Both wheelers dropped at the first shot, killed by 
a single ounce slug. A rapid fusillade of shots 
was distributed among the struggling mules, and 
then the Sioux was off, shaking his gun and 
yelling defiance, his pony going in zigzag leaps 
and like the wind. 

Men ran tumbling over each other to get into 
the wagon and at their guns. The teamster and 
two or three others who, despite the cold, carried 
revolvers under their greatcoats, jerked their 
mittens and fumbled with stiff fingers for their 
weapons. They had not been nerved up with 
excitement, like the Sioux, and before they could 
bring their guns to bear, the savage was well out 
upon the prairie, 

And when these men tried, with rifle or 
Tevolver, to shoot at the swiftly moving erratic 
mark presented by the cunning Sioux and his 
rabbit-like pony, the cutting wind numbed their 
fingers and filled their eyes with water, the 
glistening snow obscured their front sights, and 
they pelted a white waste harmlessly with 
bullets. 

The anger which raged in them when they 
knew the Sioux had escaped scot-free was some- 
thing frightful. Six mules of the splendid eight 
lay weltering in blood; another was disabled, 
and only one had come off without hurt. Nalf 
the counties of northwestern Iowa had been 
scoured to get together ‘‘Gordon’s Pride,’’ as this 
fine freight-team had been named before the 
party left Sioux City. 

The blight of their hopeful expedition, the 
frightful peril of their situation, were lost sight 
of in the absorbing desire for revenge which 
burned in every man of them as they gazed upon 
the stricken, stiffening heap of animals. All were 
for giving chase immediately. They believed 
they could easily overtake the Sioux among the 
drifts of the lower lands, where creeks and 
snow-filled ravines must cause him to shift his 
course continually. 

“Boys,” said Gordon, when some of them had 
hastily begun to strip for the chase, “boys, this 
is my particular affair. You make camp and 
fix it for fightin’. I’ll either get that Sioux, or 
he’ll fetch his tribe back an’ get us.” 

Cy Gordon was their captain. He had beena 
hay- and wood-contractor for many years in the 
Sioux country, and his word was law to this 
little band. 

There was no need to argue that no man could 
have even guessed at the daring and disaster 
they had looked upon. The performance had 
been too appallingly simple and easy. It had 
come as unexpectedly as the flood of a cloudburst 
or the bursting of a gun. 

While his men stood vengefully watching the 
flying Sioux, Gordon stripped himself of super- 
fluous wrappings, stocked his pockets with frozen 
bread and cartridges, slipped on a pair of snuw- 
shoes kept for emergency, tightened his belt, and 
launched himself in pursuit. 

Horse and rider were again no more than a 
speck upon the vast snow-field. Gordon, with 
“express” rifle under his arm, took the 
‘long, swinging stride of the accomplished snow- 
shoer. In an hour the speck upon the snow had 
not grown smaller. 

At high noon, by the sun, upon a broad flat 
where tall grass held the snow, Gordon came 
almost within bullet-range of the Sioux. An 
hour later, among a tangle of drifted ravines, 
there was an exchange of shots, and the Sioux’s 
The Indian dodged 
out of sight, and Gordon pushed warily on with 
a grin of hate under his icicles. 

He took up the Sioux tracks, and noted with 
satisfaction that the Indian’s moccasined feet 
punched through the light crust at every other 
step. In just a little while! 

But he followed for an hour or more among a 
seemingly interminable tangle of gullies without 
catching a glimpse of the wary dodger. Then he 
emerged into a wider valley, to find that the artful 
rascal had escaped out of range and out of sight 
upon a wind-swept stretch of river ice. 

Gordon ground his teeth and swept over the 








smooth surface, sweating, despite the sharp cold, 


“IT haven't any pasture that I want to turn them , along with them is a good hand at driving young the rear of their freight wagon, and still laughing , from fierce exertion. At a turn of the river he 
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saw the Sioux; but there were others, more than | 
a score of them, mounted and approaching the 
ronner. The mule-killer’s camp or town was 
close at hand. 

Exhausted from his long run, Gordon, in his 
own language, “‘threw up the sponge.”’ He hastily 
sought the cover of river-drifts, and scooped him- 
self a Kind of riflepit. Then, with a pile of 
cartridges between his knees and slapping his 
hands to keep his fingers ready for action, he 
waited, meaning to do what execution he could 
before the end. 

There was considerable parley among the! 
Sioux, and then only a single Indian advanced | 
toward the white man. This one came on afoot | 
within gunshot, then stopped and shook his 
blanket in token that he wanted to approach and 
talk. 
Gordon laughed. The situation seemed to him 
grimly humorous. He motioned to the Indian 
to come on, and kept him well covered with his 
rifle. A moment later, however, he lowered his 


gun. 

Whatever fate awaited Gordon, he knew that 
he stood in no danger of a treacherous stroke 
from the approaching Sioux. It was the chief, 
Red Cloud. 

Gordon arose, and the chief came forward with | 
a hand outstretched. ““My young man has killed | 







T was a dry, stifling 
day on the prairie. 
The south wind blow- 

ing with hot, irritating 
persistency across the 
plains raised clouds of 
dust that almost hid the 
view from the woman at 
the window of the sod 
house. She could see 
only faintly the burnished 
golden cups of the prickly- 
pear, or the deep crimson 
of the pincushion cactus 
blossoms, breaking the 
monotony of the brown 
stretch of land. ne creamy 





bells on the yucca were 
dimmed with the dust of the 
plains. 

In the small, square sitting- 
room, although the windows 


were tightly shut, a gray coat- 
ing lay on the furniture and 
mantel, on the row of rose- 
geraniums and the little pot 
of heliotrope in the window. 
Hester Gilbert’s lips were 
tightly compressed and there 
was a sad look in her eyes. That south wind was ' 
blotting out from her view more than the flower- 
dotted landscape. It seemed to dim all remem- 
brance of the long days of perfect weather, when 
the prairie seemed an Eden, and strength and 
hope grew large with the fresh, bracing air. 

Some one came in with a heavy, weary step, 
and stopped a moment on the threshold to look 
at the drooping figure. Then he approached 
her with awkward tenderness, laying his toil- 
roughened hand on her shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, Hester?’’ he said, softly. 

There was a smothered weariness in the 
tones, but her ears seemed deaf that morning to 
anything but the wind’s piercing voice. Half 
unconsciously she drew a little away frum his 
band. 

“It’s everything,” she said, “everything! 
Why did we ever come here, to such wretched- 
ness as this?” 

He did not attempt another caress, except with 
his anxious blue eyes, and her face was turned 
away from them, hidden in her hands. 

He slipped something back into his pocket. 
Hester did not see the motion. It was only an 
Indian arrow-head that he had found half-buried 
in the sod, and had unearthed, thinking it would 
make a pretty addition to her cabinet of curios- 
ities. She was so tired now that she would not 
care for it; some other time, he thought. Her, 
nerves were all quivering, it was always so 
when the south wind blew. 

“Hester,” he began again, gently, “I’ve been 
thinking for several days—I don’t know but we 
ought to fix it some way so you can go back 
East for a while quite soon—sooner than we 
planned. You've had a hard time of it out hc -e. 
I know how hard it’s been, with the homesick- 
ness and all, and —” 

“No,’? she interrupted, “I can wait. We'll 
go together later, just as we planned all along. 
You couldn’t manage it, John. Why, how 
could you?” 

“Oh, I'll get along some way—that’ll be all 
right. I’ve been thinking I could spare a little 
of the stock, after all. You know Brown would 
be glad to buy what I could spare.” 
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your mules,” was Red Cloud’s greeting in the 
Sioux tongue. 

Gordon understood. “Yes,” he said, “and I 
will not take your hand until you have done 
right.” 

The grave old chief drew his blanket about his 
shoulders with a shrug. “Now listen,” he said. 
“If one of your soldiers had approached a party 
of my soldiers and had killed all their horses, 
and so crippled them and escaped, your people 
would have made him a big captain. It is so. | 
My young man is very brave. He did as hej 
was told. You cannot come here and take my 
country—not yet. I have watched your advance 
and complained to your soldiers at White River. | 
When I saw they did not go out and catch you 
as our Great Father has said they should do, I | 
sent my young man to stop you. You will find | 
your soldiers at the three forks of White River. 
Now go!” 

And without another word, Red Cloud turned 
upon his heel and stalked away. 

This time Gordon was glad enough to obey the 
injunction to “go.” Three days later his little 


party filed in at the military camp on White 
River, and when, some time afterward, their 
boxes of freight had been recovered, not so much 
as a blanket or a pound of sugar had been taken | 
by Red Cloud’s Sioux. 

















sure she would never 
consent to such a sacrifice. 
They would wait till 
they could take the long- 
planned trip together, or 
not go at all. But just} 
now, with the wind mak- | 
ing her grate her teeth 
together, she did not 
protest. She was in the 
mood to enjoy the imagi- 
nary self-indulgence, re- 
gardless of what it would 
cost the one dearest to 
her. 

“We'll see,” she said, 
briefly. “There’s so much to 
think over fi But it’s good 
of you, John, to plan it so.” 

She would have called after 
him and clung to him, if she‘ 
could have seen the look on 
his face as he went out—all ; 
the weariness of it, and the’ 
patience and the brave antic- 
ipation of the loneliness to| 


come. 

In just a few minutes he 
was back at her side. 

“Hester,” he said, rather 
anxiously, “what would you say to letting two 
people come in for a little rest? They’ve stopped 
the wagon just a little way from here. She seems 
a childish young thing, and he looks as if the 
world had been too much for him—he’s so thin 
and sickly-looking. What do you say to bringing 
them in?” ' 

“OQ John, how can we, when it’s so hard to 
keep up as it is?” | 

“He looks real sick and worn,” repeated her | 
husband; and that brought the response he! 
knew it would. t 

“Go ask them, then,” said Hester. “If we 
can make it a little easier for them, we ought to, ' 
I suppose.” 

“You come with me,” coaxed John. “Go get | 
on your hat, and we’ll ask them together.” | 

She gave a slight protesting laugh, but went, : 
nevertheless, clinging to his arm, and almost | 
resting her face sometimes on his shoulder. 

“What a country!” she said, half under her 
breath. ‘‘Dust, dust, dust, everywhere! You ' 
breathe it and taste it and get your eyes blinded | 
by it!” | 

They were very near the travellers now. The 
tired horses, with dejected, down-bent heads, 
were snatching what little rest they could. In 
the covered wagon sat the man and woman— 
such a hollow-cheeked, large-eyed man, and such 
a little slip of a wife! The hot wind flapped the 
canvas cover, and sent swirls of dust over the 
two occupants and their scanty possessions. 
That they were very scanty indeed, Hester could 
not help seeing in the briefest glance. A dry, 
untempting lunch the wife was taking from a 
basket. Some of the self-pity that had darkened 
Hester’s face all the morning faded out of it, and 
was replaced by a purer, nobler look. 

“You ask them, John,” she said, softly, 

“They'll like it better from you,” whispered 
her husband. 

The face of the little wife in the big wagon 
brightened visibly at her approach. 

“You must be tired out,” Hester began, with- 
out preamble. ‘We want you to come up to the 
house for a little rest and to have dinner with us. 
Won't you?” 





He spoke bravely, and Hester smiled faintly 
up to him. In the depths of her heart she felt: 





A pleased smile breaking over the young face 
seemed almost to fade out the little worried line | 


’ just rest until dinner.” 
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between the dark eyes. An answering gleam 
stole over the worn face at her side, but they 
both protested faintly. They couldn’t give so 
much trouble; it would not be right. 

“You come right along!” said John, with 
kindly authority. “We want you, so don’t 
make any fuss about it. We'll take the 
horses into my barn; let ’em try my feed 
and a good bucket of my well-water.”’ 

The two men went off together, Hester 
and the little wife beating their way back 
to the sod house. A look of cheer and 
comfort seemed to be in its 
brown walls now. “How good 
it will seem to rest ina house!” 
said the little wife, with a 
happy sigh. 

“Wouldn't you like to lie 
downa little while till dinner is 
ready ?”’ said Hester. “Come 
right into my room, and just 
feel that you are at home.” 
A protecting kindliness had 
sprung up in her heart for 
this little creature with the 
appealing eyes. “You must 
be so hot and uncomfortable! 
There’s cold water in that 
pitcher, and I'll bring you 
some warm. No, it isn’t a bit 
of trouble. Then you must 


Unpleasant thoughts were 
far away as Ilester prepared 
the simple dinner, trying to make it as attractive 
as possible. She would get out some of her wed- 
ding china—why not? John would enjoy it, and 
it might make a bright spot in the day for the 
strangers. She even picked a bunch of astragalus, 
making a centrepiece of the white, furry leaves. 
A sprig of wild geranium was laid at each plate. 

There were cheery faces around the table, 
and Hester’s was not less bright than the others. 

The gaunt stranger sat a little more erect now, 
and his face, after even this brief rest, seemed 
less sharply outlined. The warm, human kind- 
ness as well as the outward comfort had wrought 
the change, and in some way made it easier to 
remember in Whose larger protecting care they 
were, and would still be when rolling over the 
brown prairie. Bit by bit their story came’out. 
The man told how he had been a carpenter and 
builder in Iowa; what a happy little home it 
had been, and why they were flying now to 
the untried world of Colorado, that Mecca for 
consumptives. The gaunt man and the young 
wife avoided the dread word; they said, instead, 
“people with any sort of lung trouble.” 

Hester's dish of canned wild plums seemed to 
meet with special favor from the gaunt man. 
He accepted the pressing offer of a third saucer- 
ful with an apologetic laugh, and Hester mentally 
schemed to convey a generous supply to the 
canvas-covered wagon. 

“T don’t know when George bas enjoyed any- 
thing so,” said the little wife. “Everything’s so 
good! And oh, how nice it feels to be rested! 
Travelling will be so much easier now!” 

They went back to the sitting-room. John and 
Hester talked cheerily of the prospective home 
in Colorado, and brought out a book of views 
of the wonderful scenery. The gaunt man and 
his little wife bent over them with keen interest. 
“It'll be a great move for us,’’ he said. “It 
seemed to be the only thing for us to do, and I’m 
glad we're so near there. I feel more heartened 


, up to-day than any time since we started. We 


won't forget your kindness, I can tell you.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said John, and “Don’t speak 
of it!” said Hester, in a breath. “It’s been so 
pleasant for us to have you!” 

It was necessary to take up the journey again. 
The two men went out to the barn together. 

The eyes of the little wife sought Hester’s. 
“You have been so good,’’ she said, almost in a 
whisper, “so good to take us in! This awful 
dust and the heat! I wouldn’t have minded 


them so much for myself, but it has been so bad ' 


for him. It makes the cough worse, and that 
always frightens me. Sometimes when we have 
been going so slowly the horses have just seemed 
to creep, and when the dust has almost seemed 
to choke him, I have felt as if I should go frantic! 
All these days that we have been on the way I 
have been longing so to reach Colorado. I have 
felt as if I couldn’t wait, when the waiting 
might mean everything to him, and it has been 
so hard, so almost impossible, to keep cheerful 
before him! That is always very hard, don’t 
you think so? When your life is all wrapped 
up in somebody else’s, to keep that one from 
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little brown hand in hers and press it close, 
when the two men came back. 

The man with the stooping shoulders and the 
flush on either cheek went up close to the little 
woman with the bright, eager eyes. 

“Well, little woman, are you ‘most ready?” 





““WITH HER ROUND CHEEK 
PRESSED AGAINST A SHABBY COAT-SLEEVE.”’ 


he said, patting her shoulder. “You've had a 
fine rest, haven’t you?” He coughed sharply as 
he spoke, but she smiled up at him brightly that 
he might not know how much more it racked 
her chest than his. 

“You'd better get on your bonnet, little 
woman,” he said; “it’s time we were going. I 
don’t know how we're to thank you and your 
wife, Mr. Gilbert, for all you’ve done for us, but 
we feel it, sir, we feel it.” 

“It wasn’t anything at all!’ John protested. 
“It has done us good to have you here.” 

Hester and the little young wife went into the 
tiny bedroom together. The wind had stopped 
its maddening song outside, and the air was 
clear again from its burden of dust. The furni- 
ture would have to be dusted for the third time 
that day, but the thought brought no scowl to 
her forehead now. The little traveller pinned on 
the rusty black hat, and turned to hold out both 
‘bands impulsively to Hester. ‘Thank you 
| again,” she said; and then, in a whisper, ‘‘Colo- 
rado is a wonderful place, isn’t it? Haven’t 
you heard about the way people get cured there 
—people just as bad off as George, or worse? 
You feel sure it'll do him good, don’t you?” 

She searched Hester’s face as if to read her 
fate there. It was hard to meet the girlish eyes. 

“T’ve never been farther west than this 
myself,’ she said, “but every one says it’s a 
wonderful climate in Colorado for people with 
trouble with their lungs. I’m so glad you’re 
going there, and when he’s grown well and 
strong, you’ll be coming back this way to see us.”” 

The delight of that possible future was in the 
young wife’s eyes. ‘If he only does!’’ she said. 
“Oh, if he only does !”” 

There were hearty hand-clasps exchanged a 
few minutes later. Then the “prairie schooner,” 
with its freight of human love and anxieties, 
rolled slowly away. The two left behind in the 
little sod house stood long at the window—till 
the wagon was seen, a dark blot, above the sharp 
horizon. With a quick, impulsive movement 
Hester’s hand stole into her husband’s. 

“How good you are!” she said, almost sul- 
{emnly. ‘And while I have you, what do I care 
about other things? Did you think I would 
really go East without you? Why, John, | 
couldn’t bear it, away from you!’’ 

Far off in the big wagon a little woman sat 
with her round cheek pressed against a shabby 
coat-sleeve, and the cry of her heart was like 
that of Hester’s. ‘What are other things,’ she 
was whispering, “while I have you, dear?’’ 





| coughed near so much, not near! 


feeling how you suffer? And of course if they | 
knew, that would make it all so much worse.” | 

How the poor young thing was emptying her ' 
heart out! It was as if all the grief and anxiety | 
of the days in the covered wagon, rolling over 
the brown plains, had burst its bounds, and must | 
pour itself out to this listener. 





“I wanted you to know,” the excited little | ae : = 
voice ran on, ‘how kind you have been—what “GAG ULTIMATE FATE 
a comfort it has been to me! Don’t you see ‘ “of the “CHESAPBAKE} 





bow much less tired he looks? And he hasn't | 
You have! 
cheered us up, too. It has been so strange—all 
this journey—every day taking us farther away 
from home, and the trying to choke down the | 
homesickness — and—’’ She broke off short,| was the only American frigate taken by the 
with gratitude and tears shining in her eyes. English in single-ship action during the War of 

There was just time for Hester to take the| 1812. This victory was hailed with extraordinary 


N June 1, 1813, the British ship Shannon. 
Capt. Philip B. B. V. Broke command- 
ing, met and captured the Chesapeake. 

under Capt. James Lawrence. The Chesapeake 
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Tejoicing in England, and to some extent com- 
pensated for the loss of the Guerriere, Mace- 
donian and Java. The only other frigate, the 
President, lost to the British was captured by a 
fleet. Captain Broke, for his services, was made 
a baronet of the United Kingdom, and knight 
commander of the Order of the Bath. The Rev. 
John George Brighton, M. D., in his “Memoir 
of Admiral Broke,” gives the following account 
of the Chesapeake’s ultimate fate: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


a new one with this timber, which he found 
admirably adapted for the purpose. The deck 
timbers were thirty-two feet long and eighteen 
inches square, and were placed, unaltered, hori- 
zontally in the mil. The purlins of the deck 
were about twelve feet long, and served, without 
alteration, for joists. The mill, still in existence 
and in active operation (the property of Mr. 
Goderick), stands just as Mr. Prior erected it 
in 1820, and is likely to last yet hundreds of 


“Tiaving heard a report that the Chesapeake | years. 


had been converted into a flour-mill and was still 
in existence as such at Wickham, in Hampshire, 
I ventured to address some inquiries on the 
subject to the vicar of Fareham, who courteously 
returned the following valuable reply [which 
bears the date of April 9, 1864]: ‘The Chesa- 
peake was brought to Portsmouth (nine miles 
from hence), and was never used in the British 
navy. She was sold by government to Mr. 
Holmes for £500, who found he had made a 
capital investment on this occasion, and cleared 
£1,000 profit. He broke up the vessel, took 
several tons of copper from her, and disposed of 
the timbers, which were quite new and sound, 
of beautiful pitch-pine, for building purposes. 
Much of the wood was employed in building 
houses in Portsmouth; but a large portion was 
sold, in 1820, to Mr. John Prior, a miller of 
Wickham, for nearly £200. Mr. Prior pulled 
down his own mill at Wickham, and constructed 








“The receipt of this letter sent me again on an 
historical pilgrimage. The longing was irresist- 
ible to see for oneself this strange metamorphose 
of a sanguinary man-of-war into a peaceful, 
life-sustaining corn-mill. Nothing shiplike 
or of the sea was discernible from without. 
The beams, joists and floors are all constructed 
from the timbers of the American frigate, the 
former in many places pockmarked with grape- 
shot. The mill, armed with many modern 
appliances, was merrily going, and on every 
floor the blithe and mealy men were urging their 
life-sustaining toil. 


one of these floors, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
Lawrence fell, in the writhing anguish of his 
mortal wound; on another, if not the same, 
Watts’s (first lieutenant of the Shannon) head 
was carried away by grape-shot, and on others 
Broke lay, ensanguined, and his assailants dead !’’ 














In Five Chapters. Chapter One. 


UST before I became twenty-one years old, 
J the gnawing desire to go to college came 
over me, even while I recognized how 
unprecedented such an ambition was among 
people in our worldly circumstances, and in 
boys who were about to become of age. No 
one that I had known since our family moved 
westward from New York State had even been 
tickled with such an aspiration. 

But I was the youngest of a large family of 
children, and somehow there wasn’t enough 
physical strength to go around, and I grew up 
delicate and weakly. As mother and father 
thought I should not amount to much, I was 
allowed to continue long in school and to have 
books and papers, which the older members of 
the family were always too busy to read. For 
two or three years I had taught our little district 
school. 

“Tt’s all he’s good for,’”’ I heard my father say. 
“Better let him do it.” 

My father was by no means harsh, but he 
much preferred big, brown, brawny men, like 
my brother Valentine, who could shoulder a 
barrel of pork and carry it down cellar as easily 
as my terrier dog carries a chip. But while I 
was teaching and reading about men who had 
done great things in the world, I found that 
most of them had laid their success on a deep 
foundation of education. 

“Why can’t I go to college and learn some- 
thing ?’’ I asked myself. 

I battled for weeks with my timidity, but even 
when I had found the courage to tell my father 
of my ambition, my voice trembled in my 
throat. 

“Nonsense, Ben!’’ he said, in his big, hearty 
way. “Your schoolmastering has turned your 
head.” 

His words stung, the more so because my 
mother and the girls all seemed to agree that 
my ambition was far too towering even, or else 
too late, to admit of discussion. 

But to my surprise, my brother Valentine 
clapped me on the shoulder, with a kind of bluff 
sympathy. 

“Cheer up, lad !’’ he said. 
yet to go through college.” 

The very next day Valentine proposed a plan 
which he said he had been thinking about for a 
long time. He had always worked for father, 
and now he greatly longed to get out and do 
something for himself. 

It did not take us long to reach an agreement. 
Our father was a “timber-cruiser” and land- 
explorer. Val, who had helped him “locate” 
much of the pine owned by the big lumbermen of 
Chippewa Falls and Eau Claire, was thoroughly 
familiar with every foot of land on the Chippewa 
River, from the Mississippi up to its source, and 
had acquired a keen judgment of the quality and 
value of standing pine. 

About this time—the summer of the year 1862— 
we had been hearing marvellous stories of the 
vast timber resources of the St. Croix pineries, 
of the unending forests of pine, spruce, cedar 
and tamarack. The lumberman had pushed in 
along the river edges of this vast mine of wealth, 
but the interior still lay untouched, with millions 
of acres of the most valuable land to be had for 
the finding. 

Our plan for making our fortune was exceed- 
ingly simple. We would strike for the valley of 


“You'll find a way 


the upper St. Croix and locate the best half- 
section of government timber land that we could 
find. After it had been duly entered in the 
United States land-office, and 
our little cabins put up, we 
knew we could sell the timber 
to one of the big lumbering com- 
| panies for a good profit. There 
| was all the fascinating chance 
for great returns on a small 
investment that sends the hardy 
miner forth to the newly discoy- 
| ered gold country. 

I furnished all the money I 
had saved from nearly two years 
of school-teaching,—about forty- 
five dollars in all,—and Val 
added two a: a rifle, a small 
woodsman’s d a quantity 
of experience, and with this 
capital we organized the firm of 
Cushing Brothers. 

My father was secretly pleased 
over our s, but he only said, 
gruffly: “Be sure you find the pine! You 
can enter it and sell it easily enough afterward.” 

We built a small, light boat which we could 
carry easily in case we found it necessary to 
make portages, and laid in a supply of salt sides, 
corn-meal and coffee. 

Starting about the first of September, we trav- 
elled the distance to the head of nz tion on 
the St. Croix in an old side-wheel river steamer. 
From the Falls, a lumbering party that was 
carrying supplies into the pineries took our boat 
and kit to the mouth of the Yellow River, in 
| what is now Burnett County, in Wisconsin. 

On the way out Val was the joy of the whole 
party. There was something noble and generous 
about my big, brown brother that drew friends 
around him as a clover-head draws bumblebees. 
Landers, the boss, a blunt leader of rough men, 
was particularly pleased with him, and said he 
had a “ willing shoulder.” There were few 
things more necessary on those rutty, frontier 
roads. We had good cause to be thankful a few 
weeks later that Boss Landers counted himself 
Val’s friend. 

While we were making ready to continue our 
journey into the wilderness to the northward, 
Landers came to us and said, in an offhand 
way: ‘You’re going up Namekagon, aren’t 
you ?”” 

Val nodded. 

“You see those two fellows over there? The 
big, shaggy ones in the red mackinaws? They’re 
going across country, and will strike the Name- 

























You'd better keep your eyes peeled for them. 


they thought they could gain anything by it. 
They’re looking for land.” 

Val and I both thanked him. I confess I felt 
a bit worried, but Val only laughed. 

“This is a big country, lad,’ he said, “and 
there is room enough in it for every one, even if 
two of them are rascals.’’ 

We paddled up the main St. Croix some score 
of miles until we reached the Namekagon. It 
was hard work, this driving a heavily loaded 
boat against the current of a rapid river, and 
Val had to bear most of the burdens. It aston- 
lished me to see him paddle hour after hour, the 





kagon somewhere back from the St. Croix. | 


They wouldn’t hesitate a minute to shoot you if , 


muscles rolling and kneading in his big, brown 
arms without a sign of weariness. When I gave 
jout, he would say, good-naturedly: “Never 
mind, Ben. Ease up and rest your propellers.” 
From the Namekagon bottoms we began a 
‘ regular system of explorations to the eastward. 
Each morning we would push forward a few 
miles, pitch our tent, and spend the day running 
section-lines in all directions. Val carried the 
surveyor’s compass, and I the rifle. We were 
always on the outlook for game of some sort, in 
the hope of being able to vary the monotony of 
pork and corn-cake. 

Fortunately, the pine openings were full of 
blackberry bushes, loaded down with delicious 
fruit. Sometimes we stopped for an hour or 


- , More and picked several quarts to take back with 


,ustocamp. I think we must have died of corn 
_ and pork starvation if it had not been for these 
berries. 

The third day out we found an immense 
thicket of wild plum-trees covering a slope near 
| the edge of a small swamp. I saw the radiance 
’ of the rich, red fruit through the trees in advance 





| beat him into the 
) patch. 
In running I 
leaped a fallen log. ; 
While I was yet 
in the air I caught 
















“‘VAL STOOPED AND RAN AND I FOLLO’ 


a glimpse of two black balls of fur, apparently 
rolling along the ground. In my effort to avoid 
| landing on their backs, my feet slipped, and I 
sprawled at full length under the plum-trees. 
The two animals were apparently as much 
| frightened as I, for they set up the most pro- 
digious crying and squealing. It sounded like 
the noise made by little hungry pigs, but as I 
turned I saw they were cub bears. They were 
, facing me, with the hair of their necks ruffling 
| and their little eyes red and angry. 

Just then I heard from behind me a grow! like 
the inward rumblings of a volcano. I turned, 
with the chills creeping up my back. Not 
twenty paces away a huge black bear was 
rising among the plum-trees, where she had been 
\ eating. 

I stood among the bear’s family without the 
power to move. I had quite forgotten that I had 
such a thing as a rifle in my hand. And thus, 
as if hypnotized, I watched the old bear plunging 
nearer in a kind of teetering gallop. Her great 
mouth was wide open, and the white tusks 
showed grimly against the red linings. And 
it seemed as if her roars shook the earth, 

“Shoot, Ben!’ I heard Val shout. 

I brought the rifle to my shoulder, at the same 
instant dropping on one knee. As I pulled the 
trigzer the bear loomed almost above me. I 
heard an ear-splitting growl of rage and pain, 
and over I went backward, with a quivering, 
-hairy body almost on top of me. I felt the 
| terrible claws close on my arm. Then I saw 
| my brother leap the log. There was a glitter of 
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ee and I felt something warm gush into my 

“Are you hurt, Ben? 0 lad, are you hurt?” 
1 heard Val saying, as he lifted me up. His 
voice was broken and indistinct, and 1 felt him 
dash back my hair with a big, tender hand. 

I was merely dazed and frightened, and it was 
only a moment before I recovered myself. As I 
wiped my face I saw the two cubs, which we 
had both forgotten, charging down at us, growl- 
ing and angry, like a pair of woolly puppies. It 
was such a ludicrous sight that I could not help 
laughing, even though I had little breath left in 
my body. We had to kill them both. 

“I don’t know what I should have done if you 
hadn’t been around,” I said to Val, trying to 
show how much I appreciated his promptness 

'and bravery in attacking a wounded beur with 
nothing but a hunting-knife. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he said, and he reddened 

; under his beard like a girl. Val never could 
bear praise. 

We took all we could carry of the haunches, 
and for a few days we lived high, on bear steak 


“But, my reader, on one of these planks, on! of Val, and plunged forward, thinking I would | with crisp pork rinds, and a kind of woodsy 


plum pudding, which Val whipped up in the 
Diack skillet and served while yet the little 
bubbles of steam were puffing its surface, 

But our pine-hunting did not result as 
profitably as our bear-hunting. Day after 
day we toiled through the untrodden wilder- 
suffered from the mosquitoes and the 
and grew so tired with the coming of 
evening that we lay fairly sodden with sleep 
all night long, and awoke so lame that we 
could hardly walk until we had taken an 
Indian plunge in the cool river. Fatigued, 
mosquito-bitten and unshaven,—for we had 
brought no shaving implements with us,—we 
iuust have looked very forbidding and wild in 
those days. 

We saw plenty of good pine, but when we 
located it on our township diagrams, we 
always found that it had the blue check— 
some one had been there before us. And if 
we did stumble across a red check,—vacant,— 
it was always swampy or hilly, with hardly 

enough pine to pay for the cutting. 

Val, who was of a somewhat im- 
pulsive and impatient 
disposition, soon grew dis- 
couraged. So I explained 
to him, one day as we were 
trudging over a dreary sand 
ridge in the heat of a broil- 
ing October sun, a subject 
in which I was much ab 
sorbed, the philosophy of 
chance or permutations—a 
branch of learning whic 
possessed for me at that 
time all the charm of new- 
ness. Val stood something 
like six feet two in his 
stockings, and had muscles 
like ship-hawsers, while I 
was scarce five feet six; 
but as I talked I sawa 
peculiar look of admiration 
steal into Val’s eyes. 

“By the chance theory,” 
I discoursed, no doubt very 
wisely, “I think we have 
drawn enough blanks, and 
we ought to be finding some 
good pine before long.” 

“Do you think so, lad?” 
he asked. ‘That comes 
of having an education. I 
tell you, Ben, you’re on the 
right track, and don’t you 
let father or any of the 
others head you off. I 
wish I could get anything 
through my thick skull!” 
That shows how foolish Val was over his 
| younger brother; and at that time his younger 
| brother was vastly puffed up and pleased. 

We came into our fortune in Jess than an hour 
afterward. We had struggled through a thick 
tamarack swamp, and coming out on the farther 
side, we had entered one of the finest bits of 
timber land I had ever seen. 

The trees were white and Norway pines, tall 
and perfect, and standing so close together that 
in many places a man could not squeeze between 
them. The foliage overhead was so thick that 
the sun never shone through except in vagrant 
rays, and the ground was always moist and 
brown and soft with untold generations of pine- 
needles. Spiders had placed their seal upon the 
virgin forest by spinning their webs among the 
| tree-trunks, and the dusty strands brushed into 
| our faces as we passed. : 

“Course this has been entered, too,” said 
Val, hopelessly. 

‘| T sat down on a log and examined the maps. 

“Val,” I said, solemnly, “this is the red 
check!” 

; “No! 

“Yes!" 

“Let me look!” and he leaned over my 
shoulder. 

The next moment I felt a blow on my back 
that made me wince, but I knew it was simply 
| Val’s way of letting me know that he was 
greatly pleased. 

We ran out the lines hastily, and found that 
| there was a whole half-section of unentered land. 
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“Best pine I've seen!” exclaimed Val, as we 
went back to camp. “It’ll run two or three to 
the thousand, and there’s a quarter-section of it | 
for each of us. Say, Ben, I wouldn’t take! 
two thousand dollars cash for my share this 
minute. You ean go to college all you want to 
now, and I—” 

“And you,” I interrupted, slyly, ‘can buy a 
gold band ring and seek the Reverend —’’ 

But I got no farther. Val reddened but 
smiled, and clapped his hand over my mouth, 
and we walked into camp arm in arm. I was 
glad for Val, and I knew how glad he was for me. 

The next morning we decided to take one more 
look at our timber, and see that there could be 
no mistake about the location. Accordingly Val 
found the section corner, and took particular 
pains to see all the blazes and stakes. 

“It’s a marvel to me,” I said, when we had 
completed the circuit, “that some other explorer 
hasn’t found this timber!”’ 

“Well, it’s back from the river,” Val explained, 
“and you have to cross a tamarack swamp to 





| the log, and I followed him. | 
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“We had better get out of this ina hurry!’, New York. Perhaps there may be a few others. | young barristers have had to wait for their first 
I looked at Val and he looked at me. Neither ‘ But generally the judges and the bar, when in; retainer. ‘A briefless barrister’ is a phrase that 
of us had spoken. The voice we had heard was | court, have nothing in their appearance to | implies the utmost degree of unemployment. An 
harsh and deep. Val dropped silently behind | distinguish them from other men. English lawyer who is still living, and who now 
English judges always wore not only gowns, | enjoys an annual pension of five thousand pounds 
“Yes, we’d have to go a long way to find a, but also wigs, with hoods and mantles, and caps | because he was once Lord High Chancellor, was 
better bit of timber,’”’ said a second voice in a/| of velvet, and tippets, the stuff and colors of | six years at the bar before any one favored him 
higher key. “Just look at that pine up there!” | which were very carefully with a brief. Another, 
The crackling ceased, and we knew that thei regulated for different days who was afterward Lord 
two speakers had stopped to admire a gigantic! and ovasions, as scarlet Chief Justice, waited for 
tree that we had seen not five minutes before. on holy days; robes faced years for a case, and finally, 
A moment later we caught sight of two timber-| with white fur beginning when he got one, his suc- 
cruisers in striped red mackinaw coats and blue | with the feast of St. Simon cess was so instantaneously 
trousers. We instantly recognized them as the and St. Jude; in after- brilliant that he could hard- 
men against whom Landers had warned us. | noons on ordinary days in ly make his way out of the 
They passed within ten yards of us. | court, robes of violet or court-room through the 
When they were out of sight Val sat up. black. When an English throng of attorneys and 
“We're in for it, lad!” he said. “If they get | judge sentenced a prisoner solicitors who pressed upon 
to the Falls first, we’ve had all our trouble for | to death, he wore over his him in their eagerness to 
nothing.” | head an ill-omened black load him with briefs and 
“Let’s hurry down and get started before they | cap. The black silk gowns golden guineas. 
do!” I said, gathering up the maps. and long wigs which are The legal profession was 
We struck off rapidly through the woods, | still worn by judges in formerly much more of a 






reach it. Explorers don’t like tamarack swamps, | avoiding the general course taken by the two 
do they, Ben?” _ Strangers. We were striding along at a lively 
I nodded and laughed as I remembered how we pace, and had nearly reached the edge of the 
had floundered in the mud and slime in this one. ! swamp when we saw the two men standing ona 
We next worked diagonally through the half- log not a hundred yards away. Evidently they 
section, and we were both surprised and pleased | had just seen us. 


to find how even the timber ran. Toward | 
noon we sat down on a rotten log to rest, for 
the trip bad quite exhausted me, although Val 
appeared able to go any number of miles farther. 
I got out the maps and was bending over them, 
while Val toyed with the rifle, raising it to sight 
at an imaginary deer and lowering it to reload. 
As we sat thus I saw Val start up suddenly. | 

“Sh—h!” he said. 

Quite distinctly we caught the crackle of snap- | 
ping twigs. Val faced about and cocked the rifle. | 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HE law courts have always been a source | 

of interest and curiosity to non-professional 

persons. Whenever a cause of peculiar | 
importance, or one involving so-called sensational | 
features, is in process of trial, the court-room is 
usually thronged with people who go early to} 
get good seats, and remain all day, taking their 
Yonch with them or else going without any, in! 
order not to miss a single word of the proceed- | 
ings. They remind one of the audience at a 
play—sitting in rapt attention as every phase of | 
the legal drama is unfolded. 

They enjoy the fencing of the witnesses with 
the lawyers when the cross-examination goes on. | 
They have a proper and decorous sense of awe at | 
the dignity and solemnity of the judge, but they | 
smile as loudly as they dare at the more or less | 
brilliant strokes of repartee that pass between 
the opposing counsel. And during the “summing | 
up”—that is, the final speeches of the counsel to | 
the jury—they are moved with alternate emotions ; 
of admiration, indignation, pity and delight by 
the forensic eloquence of the speakers. 


The Public and the Courts. 


In this country, the court-room in every town, | 
big or little, from the great city to the smallest 
frontier settlement where justice sits in its 
plainest garb, is the common resort of the popu- 
lace during court sessions. Not only is curiosity 
gratified by witnessing the proceedings that are | 
there transacted, but a very useful and extensive 
knowledge of legal affairs is acquired merely by 
observation; a familiarity is gained with those 
legal duties that are required of the lay or 
unprofessional citizen, such as serving as jurors 
and witnesses; and most valuable of all, a; 
sentiment of respect for the dignity of the law is 
instilled into the minds of the people as they | 
witness the processes of administrative justice | 
through which wrongs are righted, crimes are | 
punished, and the majesty of government is 
visibly upheld. 

The courts are called temples of justice, wherein 
the judges are the ministers and the lawyers the 
servants of the law. Servientes ad leyem, they 
were sometimes called in the old law Latin. 
American lawyers, as a class, have always suc- 
ceeded in attracting the interest and respect of 
the people, even in the days of rude and imperfect 
government in the colonial times. 

The majority of the most capable and energetic 
men for service in public affairs, men of the best © 
practical training in questions of legislation and | 
government, and the most skilful in making an 
appeal or stating a grievance to a king or a 
governor, were found before the Revolution 
among the members of the bar. 

Witness Patrick Henry in Virginia, whose 
appeal for liberty used to be, and I hope still is, 
known by every American schoolboy. Fle gained 
his first celebrity in the famous case of the 
parsons, and ever afterward was regarded by his | 
fellow-citizens as a leader and almost an oracle. | 
Thomas Jefferson, who had most to do with the 
compositiun of the Declaration of Independence, 





“Hi, there!” shouted the hoarse-voiced man. 
For answer Val stooped and ran and I fol- 


England are said to have 
first come into vogue as 
mourning upon the death 
of Queen Anne, which led 
an English lawyer to re 


, Mark that the bench and 


bar went into mourning at 
the death of Anne and 
have remained go ever since. 
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distinct and exclusive order 
than it is now. Especially 
was this true in England, 
where for many centuries 
have existed not only jeal- 
ous restrictions to guard 
the entrance to the profes- 
sion, but also sundry orders 


Attorney-General of the United States. 


| of the legal profession, these having attained 


lowed, panting for breath. 

“Stop there, or I’ll shoot!’” roared the hoarse 
voice again, and we heard the two men come 
crashing down the hill behind us. 

At that instant we both plunged into the 
swamp among the thick-growing tamaracks. 

“They'll have some trouble in reaching us 
here,’ said Val, grimly, tapping the rifle which 
he held, cocked, in his hand. 


In former times, at the opening of the courts at. 
Westminster Hall, the judges and sergeants used 
to go thither in procession, dressed in all their 
gorgeous robes, riding on mules, and preceded by 
an escort of sheriffs and other grand dignitaries. 
When they went about to the county towns to 
hold court, they also rode on horseback or mule- 
back, in similar state; and always before opening 
the court in any town, they went in state to the 
church, heard a sermon from the bishop, and 
: partook of the sacrament. 

In England the lawyers, from a time at least 
as early as the thirteenth century, have been 
‘ divided into two great classes — counsellors or 
barristers, and attorneys or solicitors. The 
counsellors or barristers, as these tenns imply, 
confine themselves to the actual trial and argu- 
| ment of cases in open court, and to consultations 
with attorneys or solicitors who represent the 
clients. It is contrary to professional etiquette 
for a barrister to confer or consult directly with 
his client. The attorneys, or solicitors, as they 
are all now styled, see the client, take his state- 
ment, gather the facts, and put it all down in 
writing in what is called “the brief.” 


was a trained counsellor, and always a trusted 
leader in public affairs. 

As the boundaries of the states spread farther 
and farther westward with the growth of popula- 
tion, the new settlements promptly established 
their courts of justice and had their bar of 
lawyers, from whom have come some of our 
greatest statesmen and jurists. In their early 
practice, David Davis, Stephen A. Douglas, 
Lyman Trumbull and Abraham Lincoln used 
to “ride the circuits” of their states, attending 
the sittings of the courts as the judges went from 
county to county to “hold the terms.’’ 

There were no railroads in those days, and 
the lawyers and judges used to travel about, 
sometimes in carriages, but more often on 
horseback, over rough roads and across streams 
without bridges, gathering 
in the court-house towns, 
where they remained until 
the business of that district 
was concluded. Of course 
they had few law-books, 
but their native talent and 
natural sense of justice 
were all the more keenly 
cultivated. 

They had little of the 
formality and display that 
used to distinguish the 
profession in the English 
courts, but they had a 
rugged integrity and an 
inherited reverence for 
Anglo-Saxon law and lib- 
erty which sufficed to 
procure for them among 
their neighbors a sentiment 
of confidence and respect, 
and to enable them later to 
discharge with world-wide tendency to simplicity and 
distinction the duties per- to the abolition of special 
taining to the greatest official places in the nation. | privileges is shown in the combination of the 

These whom I have mentioned were but| functions of solicitor and counsellor in one and 
examples of a kind of men who filled the ranks | the same person. 


Barrister and Solicitor. 


The brief is then handed by the solicitor to the 
barrister, with his retaining fee, and thereupon 
the barrister and solicitor confer; the barrister 
gives his advice and opinion, and if the case goes 

, to trial, he does all the work in court, such as 
examining and cross- examining witnesses, and 
arguing or summing up the case before the court 
or jury. The solicitor does not speak in court 
at all. This distinction is so firmly established 
that on one occasion it is 
reported a judge refused to 
allow a barrister to appear 
in behalf of a suitor with 


the medium of a solicitor, 


error on the part of the 
judge. 

The distinct class of 
barristers, or counsel, who 


actual trial and argument 
of cases in court and to 
consultation with solicitors, 
does not exist in the United 
States, although some of 
our most widely sought 
lawyers have practically 
attained to that enviable 
distinction. Our republican 
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greater honor, but not excelling many of their | out his sign over his office door, the frontier 
fellows in purity of character and devotion to the 
cause of justice. out his shingle,” referring, doubtless, to the 
kind of handy material picked up at the nearest 
, sawmill, upon which the name and profession 
were painted. 


an American lawyer usually describes him as 


Judicial Wigs and Gowns. 


It is interesting to note the fact that—although 
among American lawyers and judges there was | “Attorney and Counsellor at Law.” 
in early days, and still is, almost a total absence+ In some states an attorney cannot appear as 
of the pomp, ceremony and peculiar garb which | counsellor in the higher courts until he has 
distinguish the courts and bar of England—the undergone a period of probation as an attorney, 
American judiciary and the American bar have and passed a special examination to show his 
maintained a degree of popular respect and | fitness to instruct the court on questions of law; 
Teverence equal to that accorded to their English | but this is not generally so. But everywhere in 
brethren. this country a lawyer is supposed to be educated 

In only a few of our American courts do the and prepared to perform all the functions that 
judges wear any distinctive gown. The Justices pertain both to the attorney or solicitor and the 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and) barrister, while in England each grade requires 
the judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals, when | a separate course of preparation, and each is 
sitting, wear black silk gowns. So do the judges | maintained separately in actual practice. 
of the court of appeals and the supreme court in| Many instances are related of the long time 





whom the barrister had | 
consulted without using , 


although it is said this was | 
afterward declared to be, 


confine themselves to the | 


Years ago, when a newly fledged lawyer put | 


vernacular graphically described it as “hanging | 


The business card or sign of ; 


and grades within the 
| profession itself. So long established and so 
fully recognized are these degrees that their 
respective rights and privileges, as well as their 
immunities, form a part of the constitutional law 
of England, founded as they are, like the common 
law, upon immemorial custom. 

These orders and institutions of lawyers are 
very ancient. They correspond somewhat in 
their nature and constitution to the guilds which 
are so interestingly described by Macaulay in 
his “History of England.” But they are of much 
greater importance than the trades guilds, because 
the members of the legal orders are the recognized 
officers of the courts of justice, and through their 
agency the administration of justice is carried 
on. It would take too long to explain the nature 
and relations of the different degrees, but it 
inay be interesting to give their names, to show 
bow much more careful and punctilious in these 
matters were our ancestors than we are. 

The highest and most distinguished of all the 
legal orders was “The Order of the Coif,” whose 
members were called ‘“‘serjeants at law.” To be 
called to the state and degree, ad statum et 
gradum, of a serjeant at law was the highest 
distinction, short of a seat on the bench, a member 
of the English bar could attain. The order hardly 
ever exceeded forty in number. Until the year 
1873, when Parliament enacted otherwise, it was 
deemed a part of the constitutional law of England 
that no one could be a judge, either of the Court 
of King’s Bench, or of the Common Pleas, or 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, unless he were a 
serjeant at law. The Order of the Coif still 
exists, but on account of the gradual abolition of 
its ancient and valuable privileges, it is probable 
that it will soon become extinct. 

The popular conception of the serjeant at law, 
and I may say of the whole legal profession, 
; appears in the character of Serjeant Buzfuz 
in Pickwick, where the self-importance, the 
pomposity and the bullying tendency of some 
members of the profession are amusingly cari- 
catured by Dickens. It is well to remember, 
though, that this was only a caricature, and 
that the order of serjeants at law furnished for 
centuries to England its greatest, wisest and 
purest lawyers and jurists. 

The great and more numerous associations of 
lawyers were, and indeed are yet, known as the 
inns of court, incorporated societies in London 
which have the exclusive privilege of calling 
candidates to the bar, and holding examinations 
with that intent. Of these there were four prin- 
cipal ones, which, although separate and distinct, 
were in all essentials similar, like different colleges 
in a university. No one can be qilled to the bar 
without serving an apprenticeship in one of the 
inns of court. Sir Edward Coke describes the 
graduations of members of the inns as, first, 
| Mootmen or students ; secondly, utter barristers ; 
thirdly, ancients; fourthly, readers or benchers ; 
and fifthly, serjeants at law. 

Intervals of from eight to twelve years were 
required between the calling of a member from a 
lower to a higher grade. The attorney-general 
and solicitor-general were chosen by the king 
out of a class called ‘double-readers.”” 

Charles Lamb’s essay on “Old Renchers of the 
Inner Temple”’ is a delightful sketch of certain 
types of old-time lawyers, whose oddities were 
such as to touch the humor of the genial essayist ; 
which leads me to remark that the peculiarities 
of individual members of the bar, as well as of 
judges, have always been the favorite object of 
the wit and humor of their fellows, both in and 
out of court. The etiquette of the courts does 
not forbid this, provided it is manifested with a 
proper show of solemnity. 

A lawyer whose want of courtesy was notori- 
ous, when arguing before Lord Mansfield on 
some question of manorial rights, remarked: 
“My lord, I can illustrate the point in an instant 
jin my own person. I myself have tio little 
| manors —" 

“We all know it, sir,” interposed the judge, 
with one of his blandest smiles. 
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The transitoriness of human pomp and 
circumstance is well illustrated by the fact that 






Prat —7 


MY 


on the day of the formal opening of the exposi- : 
tion in Paris, a contract was signed for the razing | 


and dismantling of the buildings in which the 
exposition is held. 


The Cuban elections, to be held on Satur- 
day, June 1¢th, mark a desirable departure from 
an established custom. Under Spanish rule, 
elections were always held on Sunday. The 
people are now to have an opportunity to 
demonstrate their fitness for some degree of 
local self-government, and one can but hope the 
privilege will be utilized in a way to promote 
general welfare. 

It has been said that any nation which 


collects an indemnity from Turkey ought to 
receive additional compensation for the time lost 
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to report themselves younger than they are. | of monopoly. This signification comes from the 
Finally, in the case of the very old, there is an | legal form originally taken of combining several 
inclination to add to their years. They seem to concerns into one under what was known as 
take pride in every year they have lived since ja “trust agreement.” The phrase was soon 
they could boast that they were octogenarians. | shortened into “trust,” a term which seems 


It is a little strange that this weakness of human | destined to survive the procedure in which it | 


nature should be so wide-spread, and that both 
) men and women should be so sensitive upon the 
subject of their ages, seeing that there is no 
‘condition or circumstance of life for which the 
individual is less responsible than his age. 
Social and economic conditions, as 
| they are reported to exist in Guam, seem almost 
idyllic. Almost every one owns land, and lives 
-happily in cultivating it; and only men do that 
neeessary work, for the women remain at home, 
(engaged in more appropriate duties. No man’s 
| Neeessities constrain him to work for another. 
He is his own capitalist and hired man; conse- 


: quently there are no strikes, no lockouts—no | 


‘labor problem,” in fact, to perplex and gisturb. 
Simee there is no “effective demand” for what 
the people do not produce themselves, they do 
not need money. There is neither store nor 
market on the island in which household neces- 
_saries may be bought by exiles from the outside 
world, and according to Lieutenant Safford, 
| vice-governor, upon whose authority the more 


originated. i 

A study of the meanings given to “trust” in 
an old dictionary by comparison with those in a 
new one shows that words, like many other 
| things, have to work harder in this bustling day 
than in the quieter days of the past. 


———_~++——__ 


UNDYING DEEDS. 


Qnly the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
James: Shirley. 





A Social Duty. 
OT the least of the President’s many duties 


i N is that of hand-shaking. In the early 
part of this administration Mr. McKinley, 
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| the road supplies must conform. This is not an 
| isolated instance. It illustrates the practicality 
of applied science, and the reliance of acute 
business men upon the “expert opinion” that 
insures them against wasting inaterials, time and 
money. 

A class recently graduated from one of our 
largest technological schools numbered one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine young men and women. 
Eleven of them took up special studies in this 
institution or others. All but thirty-three of the 
Test found employment within a year. They 
engaged in the service of electric companies, 
railroads, cotton- and paper-mills, mines, machine 
works, iron and steel foundries, and others of 
our most important industrial enterprises. 

Many of the establishments that welcomed the 
young graduates are in a peculiar sense “close 
{ corporations.” A man who had nothing but 
‘money might not be able even to erter their 

employ ; and if he did, his wealth would confer 
no privileges, since they do not need money. 
They do appreciate special knowledge and tech- 
nical skill, and the man who possesses these 


like Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, used to | Walifications may find that they open the way 
“receive” in the East Room of the White House ; 0 Places of authority and honor. 

all who cared to present themselves at one oeloek | The time has been when a youth who pur- 
‘on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Thou-! Posed scientific pursuits had little to expect but 
sands of tourists visiting Washington were able ‘toil and poverty. The prospect must have 


and the strain on the nervous system. The delay | essential facts stated above are based, ‘You have 
in paying for losses inflicted upon our people in | to beg people to sell things.” Obviously, modern 
the Armenian massacres is entirely In keeping | progress and modern ideas have a wide field in 


with Turkish traditions. The approved theory 
in the sultan’s domains seems to be that “he 
pays twice who pays promptly.” 

Congress is often criticised on account 
of the speed with which the passage of pension 
bills is rushed. Eighty-four bills in forty-five 
minutes is a recent record of the Senate. But 
it should be remembered that every one of the 
bills had been carefully examined by a committee, 
and was accompanied by a printed report setting 
forth the facts thus ascertained. If Congress 
were to devote to every pension bill the time 
necessary to discuss a tariff bill, it would have 
time left for nothing else. 

Secretary Wilson proposes that the 
postman’s wagon in the rural free delivery 
service, which is now rapidly extending, shall 
carry the daily weather forecast, with cold wave 
and frost warnings, for the benefit of farmers. 
With universal rural free delivery, every house- 
holder may receive a daily visit from a represen- 
tative of the United States government. The 
suggestion is a reasonable one that the mail- 
carrier should attend to other government mat- 
ters, of which a distribution of the weather 
forecasts may be only the first upon an extending 
list. 


A writer in the North American Review 
calls attention to the evils of excessive legislation. 
It appears that at their last annual sessions, the 
legislatures of our forty-five states enacted more 
than fourteen thousand laws—good, bad and 
indifferent. Such industry might be said to 

“speak volumes for the public spirit of the 
American people if we could wink out of sight 
the facts that many of the “acts” spting from an 
unwholesome desire to accomplish social reforms 
by short processes, and that many more of them 
represent individual or corporate contrivances to 
utilize the power of the state for the turning of 
private grindstones. 


In replying with considerable asperity to 
the invitation to be present at the Chicago cele- 


bration of the anniversary of Dewey’s victory at , 


Manila, Duke D’Arcos, the Spanish Minister, 
was following the general lines of diplomatic 
usage. At the time of Dewey’s arrival in this 
country, invitations to his New York reception 
were sent to all members of the diplomatic corps 
in Washington. 
decided that it would be improper that they, as 
representatives of nations friendly alike to Spain 
and the United States, should manifest interest 
in a victory of one nation over the other. Some 


of the diplomatic representatives, it is said, did — 


not even reply to the invitations. 

The prospective value of our new posses- 
sions, from a commercial point of view, has been 
a matter of doupt and controversy. Yet even 
under the disturbed conditions which prevail, 
the exports to Cuba, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian, 
Philippine and Samoan Islands have almost 


After a little conference, they | 


Guam. 
——_~+e» ——— 


A WISE CULTURE. 


Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
The roots are bitter, but the fruits are sweet. 
Henry Austin, 


+45 -—-—_ 


| Changing One’s Party. 
T is sometimes cast as a reproach against a 
{ public man that he has abandoned his party 
and joined himself to the organization which 
| gnce he opposed most earnestly. The reproach 
, May be just, as when a man shifts to the opposite 
party in consequence of a personal grievance, or 
for any other petty reason. 
| In most cases, because most public men are 
guided by principle and conviction, a change of 
party by prominent politicians and by individual 
voters alike is honorable and praiseworthy. 
New issues are constantly coming before the 
people. When any question becomes important, 
it is proper for every man who disagrees with his 
own party to join himself to the other party if it 
represents his opinions, and if he believes it will 
carry those opinions into effect. 

Four years ago it was reasonable and proper 

, for every Republican who desired the free coinage 
of silver to break away from his political associa- 
tions, and to vote for Mr. Bryan. It is always 
the duty of men who think the suppression of 
the sale of liquor the greatest of all political issues 
to leave the party with which they may be acting 
and join the Prohibitionists. 

The movement from one party to another is 
usually greatest in the year of a presidential elec- 
tion, because then the aims and purposes of 
parties are authoritatively set forth in the plat- 


forms adopted by the national conventions. This ; 
year, for example, the issue of free silver, which | 


dominated all the rest in 1896, bids fair to be 
quite subordinate to others, if, indeed, it is to 
be an issue at all. The relations of the country 
to its new island possessions have suddenly 
become the most prominent of all questions ; and 
next in importance is the matter of the suppres- 
sion or control of the so-called trusts. 

It is natural and excusable that any man who 
thinks that his party takes a wrong position on 
these issues should change his political associa- 
tions. The man who takes his conscience rather 
than habit for his guide in public affairs is to be 
praised, not blamed. 


——_~+e2—___ 


Trusts —and Trusts. 


' OREIGNERS who attempt to learn our 
language are much puzzled by the variety 
] of meanings which often attach to a single 
word. Just now the numerous every-day uses 
{of the old English noun “trust” afford a good 
| example of the wanderings of a word. 
' Trust is one of the sweetest words of poetry 
‘and religion. The phrase “sacred trust,” so 
commonly used, typifies its associations. It 
means confidence. Civilized society may be 


to say on their return home that they had “seen 
the President.” Even upon the stormiest days 
a goodly number appeared at the appointed 
, hour. 

When the Spanish War came on, so great was 

the pressure upon the President’s time that the 

| tri-weekly receptions were abandoned, and they 
_have not since been resumed. Perhaps there 
| was a feeling that it might not be entirely safe to 
; admit the public indiscriminately without some 
scrutiny. 

Most of the visitors to the national capital still 
have an opportunity to see the President. For 

‘excursion parties from a distance, delegates to 
various conventions and other large groups a 
special appointment is usually made through the 
President’s secretary. Many persons are taken 
to see the President by their representative in 
Congress, or by a Senator from their state; 
occasionally a Cabinet officer will accompany to 
the executive mansion a few home acquaintances 
who desire to pay their respects. 

Not long ago President McKinley was obliged 
to keep a party, numbering about two hundred, 
waiting for nearly an hour on account of unex- 
pected executive duties. The unusual delay led 
“Jerry” Smith, a colored man who has long been. 
employed about the White House, to remark by 

; way of consolation to those who were waiting: 

| “Dere ought ter be two Presidents—one ter 

*tend ter business an’ one ter do hand-shakin’.” 

1 





American Fruit. 

FEW weeks ago a steamer sailed from New 

A York with twenty-five hundred barrels of 

American apples. The cargo included 

choice specimens of a large number of varieties, 

selected for their keeping qualities as well as for 

beauty and flavor; and the whole shipment forms 

part of the United States exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition. 

| In addition to this, the State of California has 


arranged to send a car-load of miscellaneous fruit | 
to Paris once a week during the whole period | 


the exposition remains open. The fruit will 
cross the continent in refrigerator cars, and then 
proceed in cold storage from the Atlantic sea- 
board to France. 

Few Americans who have not travelled abroad 
are aware how small a quantity of fruit is eaten 


in Great Britain and on the continent, as con- ' 


pared with the enormous supply consumed in 


this country. It is an old saying that an Eng- | 


lishman makes the eating of a peach almost a 
| Feligious ceremony. London papers treat as 
prodigious the receipt of oranges from the conti- 
nent; but.it is insignificant as compared with the 
amount consumed in this country. 
The European abstinence from fruit is due not 
! merely to the scarcity of fruit, but also to lack of 
| appetite for it, and a belief that, as anything 
‘more than an occasional article of diet, it is 


unwholesome. Our own experience as a people | 


\is exactly the contrary. Americans are not 
only the greatest fruit-raisers but the greatest 


ruit-eaters in the world, their taste in that; 


Tespect being one which their diversified climatic 
conditions enable them to gratify in unusual 


doubled in 1899, as compared with those for the | said to rest on trust, or the confidence of man V@tiety. 


year preceding, and the outlook for the future is 
promising. It follows, of course, that with an 


| in man. 
When confidence shows itself in giving credit, 


It is hoped that our fruit exhibit at the Paris 
| Exposition will help to overcome the European 


increase of trade will come increased opportunities | person is spoken of as “buying on trust.” In| prejudice, and .so extend our market. It will at 
for employment and higher wages. The great’ many parts of the country the saying, “Poor dog. | least demonstrate the pomological wealth of the 
nations of the world are eager competitors for Trust ate him up,” is used to describe a merchant | country, and the ability to deliver it any where in 
commercial supremacy, and this country must who has lost all his property by giving too much , 8904 condition. 


win a foremost place or be content with condi- 
tions that invite national stagnation and decay. 
The proverbial foible of many persons for 
concealing or misrepresenting their ages is 
proved by the census to be a reality. Careful 
serutiny of the returns of population according 
to ages in successive census years shows that 
there is a wide-spread tendency among boys and 
girls to report themselves older than they really 
are, as if to anticipate manhood and womanhood. 


| credit. 

In the District of Columbia and some of the 
states, a trust in popular parlance means sub- 
stantially what is elsewhere called a mortgage. 
A person who borrows money, with real or other 

‘property as security, makes out a deed of trust. 
|or as it is usually called, a “trust,” in favor of 
the lender. Moreover, certain banking institu- 
tions which act as trustees are called “trust 
companies.’” 

But the use in which the word will be most 
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| 
| Science in Industry. 
"TT is said that whenever a car-wheel breaks, on 
| a certain great trunk line, the fragments are 
taken to the company’s laboratory and care- 
fully studied, so that when the next order for 
car-wheels is made up, if structural weakness 
, caused the accident, it may be guarded against. 


Indeed, we are told that all the purchases by this 
"railroad of iron, steel, oil, lumber or what not, are 





Among those who are approaching middle age, : employed in the next six months, during the tested by the chemists it employs, and they draw 
the tendency is in the opposite direction, namely, | coming political campaign, will be as a synonym , up the requirements to which persons who sell 


deterred many who would have endured any- 
thing for themselves, but who had others, depend- 
ents, to consider. To such men the application 
of science to every-lay industry means much. 
In effect it has created innumerable new occupa- 
tions that offer a living and a chance to learn. 
One who deserves success will ask no more— 
until he has earned it. 


i 

\ 

| —__—___~ee--- 

| Her Newspaper Habit. 

js ATHER, may I have a piece, please?” 

F asked Myra at breakfast. 

i Mr. Jones dropped the paper and picked 

‘up the carving-knife. “Beg pardon, my dear, | 
thought I’d helped you,” said he. ‘Rare, or well- 
done ?” 

“Nota piece of steak!” cried Myra. 
the newspaper. 
not reading.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Jones, “tle newspaper!” His 
eyes twinkled teasingly at his daughter, but just 
returned from college. ‘‘Well, now, I’m afraid I 
can’t spare you what you want. The ‘Monday 
Bargain Sales’ are on the back of the ‘Boer War’ 

i to-day. But if the ‘Sporting Column’ will do —”* 

* “Quite well, thank you—since it’s on the reverse 
of the ‘Debate on the Philippines,’ ” rejoined Myra, 
promptly. “I’ve acquired the newspaper habit, 

father, and I shall expect you to divide with me 

‘every morning.” 

Mrs. Jones looked anxious. “I do hope, child, 
you don’t read the murders and burglaries — 
they’re so disturbing to the nerves! And there’s 
a great deal in the papers not worth wasting time 
over, And the English is so poor. And news- 
papers are such unsociable things!” 

Myra coughed wickedly. Mr. Jones looked up 
defensively, then admitted he did want to know 
what was going on in the world the first thing. 
Looking over the paper at breakfast was like 
looking out of the window when one got up—just 
| as natural and proper. 

“so 1 think!” agreed Myra. 
it, won’t we—both of us?” 

| “Umph1” said Mr. Jones, dubiously. 

But the newspaper habit divided by two has 
proved quite different from the newspaper habit 
confined to one. The range of subjects discussed 
at the Jones table has broadened amazingly. 
Father and daughter glance over their papers, 
‘ read aloud, discuss, draw the rest into the conver- 
sation; breakfast has become always interesting, 
sometimes positively exciting! 

“I've grown to depend on the newspaper as. 
much as I do on the coffee-pot,’” owned Mrs. 
Jones recently. “Ouly the news must be poured 
out hot and passed around, like the coffee.” 

“So father and I think,” assented Myra, 
demurely. 


“A piece of 
Give me whichever sheet you’re 


“We'll always do 





| Curious Symbols. 

UCH of our English cousins as were followers 
| S of Mr. Gladstone are this year observing 
| May 19th as White Rose day in his honor, 
just as Primrose day, April 19th, is untversally 
observed in memory of Lord Beaconsfield. The 
popular choice of the flowers is purely arbitrary, 
as it appears that Mr. Gladstone had no especial 
preference for white roses nor Lord Beaconsfield 
for primroses. 

Older nations are more apt to use symbols to 
express their political opinions than are the prac- 
tical Americans. The sight of a violet still quickens 
the zeal of a Bonapartist, and the white rose stirs 
even now the blood of a Jacobite. 

Many charitable guilds among Englishwomen 
have adopted the white lilac as their emblem, 
because it is the favorite flower of the kindly 
Princess of Wales, and the adherents of the royal 
ist family of France, now represented by the Duc 
d'Orleans, wear the fleur-de-lls upon certain anni- 
versarics as a silent assertion of their hopes. 

In some cases the significance of the symbol has 
changed in the course of ages. For example, 
the shamrock, which originally was typical of the 
Trinity, is now the emblem of Ireland; and the 
thistle, which according to ancient superstitions 
signified courage, has appropriately become the 
| national flower of Scotland, and there is a pretty 
legend to give it authority. 

The Latin nations so delight in symbolism that 
they cling to certain emblems long after the 
original meaning has been forgotten. In Florence, 
on a certain day in the spring, every native man 
and woman buys a field cricket in a tiny cage, 
and anxiously feeds it. The custom goes back to 
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Pagan times, and no authentic explanation is! Rome, and as an opening remark after his intro- | 


given of it. 

In America, emblems have never occupied a 
permanent nor an important position, not because 
the people have less sentiment than their European 
cousins, but perhaps because here the sentiment 
is always more or less tempered with practical 


considerations. 
———_~<e+—___ 


TENNYSON AND LOWELL. 


Mrs. Procter, the wife of “Barry Cornwall,” was 
@ great figure in London literary society when 
Mr. Lowell was United States minister at the 
Court of St. James. Her husband had been a 
minor poet whom all the English writers of his 
time had loved, and her own reminiscences when 
she was over eighty were stocked with stories 
of Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Scott, 
Carlyle, Dickens and Thackeray. She was one of 
Mr. Lowell's warmest friends. 

Mrs. Procter was most anxious to bring Tenny- 
son and Mr. Lowell together. Tennyson, who was 
whimsical in his prejudices, made various excuses, 
and affected to believe that Mr. Lowell was a 
poet of little importance and an after-dinner orator 
whose graces of style were overrated. 

One day Mrs. Procter told Mr. Tennyson that 
Mr. Lowell had written some lines on her birthday, 
and that she must insist upon reading them to 
him. 

The English poet looked at her askance, and 
submitted with bad grace. Mrs. Procter did not | 
go further than the opening line: 

I know a girl—they say she’s eighty. 

Tennyson scowled and sprang to his feet with a 
gesture of impatience. “Too familiar!” he growled | 
out in high disdain, and refused to listen to the 
remaining lines. 

Mrs. Procter persevered in her efforts to bring 
the two pocts together, and they finally met and 
became intimate friends. Mr. Tennyson was « 
man of many caprices, and had a touch of shyness 
and cold reserve which made him unwilling to 
meet a stranger. 

————— 





RUSKIN HALL. 


Walter Vrooman of St. Louis has established | 


the first poor man’s college in England. He has 
planted a democratic institution in the midst of 
Oxford University. 

The founder and principal of Ruskin Hall has 
tried to embody in his plans the high social ideals 
of John Ruskin, and this is, briefly, his method 
of carrying them out. The poor man’s college 1s 
supported by the poor man himself. The public 
is not asked to contribute a penny toward his 
maintenance. 

The cost of living is reduced to a minimum: 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year for 
board, and thirty dollars for tuition; but that 
money the student must pay. 

There is not a servant on the place. All the 
members take their share in household work; 
some of them cook and clean, others make beds. 
Alcoholic liquor is not to be brought on the 
premises. 

There are twenty-nine students, and the hall is 
full. They may stay a month or year, as suits 
them best. There are no holidays. In a few 
cases, the employers of the men have so sympa- 
thized in their ambition that they have kept their 
Posts open until their return. 

The subjects taught are history, great impor- 
tance being paid to constitutional history as 
essential to good citizenship, political economy, 
sociology, pfesent-day institutions, with lectures 
on the teaching of John Ruskin, and the art and 
architecture of Oxford. 


—_—_~e-—___. 


A GENEALOGICAL JOKE. 


The fruit that grows on the genealogical tree is 
generally dry, but not always dry with humor. 
Occasionally it develops a little juice, which surely 
should be carefully preserved. “Sylvanus Urban” 
tells in the Cornhill Magazine a story which we 
gladly perpetuate. 

A man applied to the herald’s college for a coat 
of arms. In such a case it is pleasant to be able 
to borrow one from a celebrated ancestor. This 
man could not remember that he had a great- 
grandfather or a grandmother even, and of course 
could not mention any achievement by any of his 
ancestors which could be used as the basis of a 
coat of arms. 

But the officer to whom he applied was not 
easily discouraged. “Have you not done some- 
thing yourself?” he asked. 

“Nothing, I fear,” said the man, adding as a 
pathetic antithesis, that once, “being locked in 
Ludgate Prison for debt, I found means to escape 
from an upper window.” 

“And how did you get down?” 

“I got a cord, fixed it around the neck of King 
LLud’s statue, and lowered myself down.” 

“Just the thing! There you have it—honor 
enough. Lineally descended from King Lud. 
His coat of arms is good enough for you.” 


———___~+e+—_—__- 


PUT IT WRONG. 


Many stories are told of the way in which Mrs. 
Siddons, the famous tragic actress, alarmed people 
in private life. 

She was visiting at the country-seat of a friend. 
One day the butler, who was passing her the butter, 
hastily withdrew the plate, saying, “Excuse me, 
madam, there is a fly on the butter.” 

“A fly, say ye!” came in those never-to-be- 
forgotten tones. “How gat he there?” 

Upon which the butler’s wits promptly forsook 
him, and he began to stammer unintelligible expla- 
nations, to the vast amusement of the company. 

His fate was similar to that of a meek young man 
who essayed conversation with Fanny Kemble, 
the niece of Mrs. Siddons. She also was possessed 
of a tragic manner, and tones not much below 
those of her aunt in their power of inspiring awe 
in the breasts of her listeners. 

The unfortunate young man met the actress at 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| duction said timidly, “I hear you have 
hotels in America.” 

“Sir!’? was thundered at him in such a way that 
he almost jumped from pure fright. “I have no 
hotels in America!” 


very fine 








| CAMORRA. 


| The Camorra has an enormous influence over 
common life in Naples, and the visitor there must 
also suffer. It became, long ago, an association of | 
thieve: id murderers, sworn to help one another 
in the hour of need, and to share the proceeds of 
the combined picking and stealing from the rest 
| of the world. This was the obsolete form of the 
| Camorra, and being a foe to the government, it 
was proscribed; but even nowadays there are 
kindred societies which owe their & ence to it. 
Temple Bar says that, as a rule, its influence 
felt chiefly by outsiders in a methodical and public 
assault upon their pockets. 


The stranger.anxious to reach the Capri steamer 
steps into the little boat at the landing-stage of 
| Santa Lueia, and bids the handsome bronzed 
boatman r him with all speed to his goal. The 
| man shows his teeth with a merry smile, and a 
hearty ’ 

|. Half-w ‘ay re, 
his head to rest his 
| “I go no farther, s 
| pay me five frar 
ve fiddlest: 

gnant. 
eh you please,” 's the boatman, idly jogging 
| his vessel from side to side, to see what effect the. 
|motion has upon his vietim. ‘The steamer is 
| whistling, you hear, to show that it will start in | 
two minutes.’ 
“Ll see that you are put into the hands of the | 
police, my iend!” remarks the stranger, in a 
Well, get along! I'll pay you, since I 






























however, he may take it into 








ignor,” he says, 


’ exclaims the stranger, justly 


“unless you 





























e first signor!” and only when he 
has it in hand, does he fulfil his undertaking. 

If the stranger complains on reaching the 
steamer, the captain shrugs his shoulders and | 
holds his tongue. If, on his return, he tells the 
, they shrug their shoulders and make no 
suggestions. These officials know better than to 
get into the Camorra’s bad books. 








ALL ABOUT A SIGNATURE. 


Tellers and clerks of savings-banks have a rare 
opportunity to study human nature. All sorts of 
people, with many strange notions of the methods 
and purposes of banks, come before them. A 
teller of a Boston savings-bank sends to The 
Companion a true story of a good Irishwoman 
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| oe satisfaction in style 
and beauty, comfort | 

and health in eum- 
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other goods. We give them all freely and all 
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to Success 


From a poor position to a 
good one without loss of time. 
Hund of our students 
have advanced directly from 
the shop to positions as Me- 
chanical or Architectural 
Draughtsmen, Electrical or Steam 
Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, 
Chemists, Correspondents, Sten- 
ographera and Bookkeepers. We 
guarantee to give you a 
thorough ‘technical eduea- 
tion by mail. Mention the 
profession you wish to enter. || | 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa, 





“ALL BABIES CRY FOR IT. 


Ornamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity all 
the year. It is:indispensable in hot weather, 


For Lawn, Porch or Indoors 


It's light—it's cool—eastly moved—it amuses and 
keeps baby healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep at 
night; made into a chair or bed in a minute— saves 
buying a crib. You sewor read while baby entertains 
herself. Indorsed by physicians. A_ picture - book 
telling all about it — Free. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 16, Muncie, Ind. 


The most delicious and healthful 
article of food that can be carried 
by golfers, bicyclists, tourists, and , 
students. 
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who came to the bank to open an account. 





“Please write your name on that line,” said the 
official, pushing toward the woman a book and a 
pen. 

“Do yez want me first name 2” she asked, taking | 
ii in her hand. 
s, your full name, and middle initial if you | 


> husband’s name?” | 

t your own first name.” | 
s married ?”” 

or Bridget —” 

nayther wan 0’ them!” 
















“Oh, me name be 

Yo—your given 
Sure, then, me nam 
vel what is 
, it’ 's Mar: 










80. A ASE Durty 
| “Ah, sure, do yez want ‘the "Mrs."? 
“No, never mind that. Now go ahead.” 

Ah, sure, mister, I would, honest; Dut ye see, 
I can't write!” 





APPRECIATIVE JAPANESE. 


As illustrating the magnanimity of the Japanese, 
and their appre tion of good feeling in others, a 
New York physician tells the Z'#mes of an incident 
that happened while a United States transport, | 
returning from Manila, was lying in a Japanese 

| port. 










“gome of the soldiers got leave, hired bicycles, 
and went riding,” said the doctor.’ “One of them; 
while coasting down-hill, ran over a man. They 
promptly arrested him, and he was taken before 
a magistrate. 

“We all went up from the transport to see how 
things went with him. The magistrate heard the 
case, and fined him five dollars for running over a 
blind man. 

‘What!’ said the soldier, 
Here, give him twenty dol 
a twenty-dollar gold-pie 
the m trate. 
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“And what do you think they did? They were 
so pleased that they remitted the fine, or would 
have done so, only the soldier would not take it 


back, but insisted on its being given to the blind 
man, and then they gave him a diploma, setting 
forth what he had done. 


RESOURCES OF CULTURE. 


A distinguished lecturer once told a story of an 
engagement he had made to deliver a discourse in 
one of the interior towns, on the subject of “The 
Beacon Lights of Civilization.” 


| 
” he said, “a. little behind | 
time, rtly to the’ he A large 
audience had assembled. Tw iin due | 
form by the president of the lite under 
whose auspices I was to a y | 
manuscript on the desk bef 
waited a moment for the 
Imagine my horror w 
tally Sprought along the 
‘Wonders of Modern E al 

“What did you do?” Asked one of the 
whom he was narr 

“TL went right ahe 
didn’t know the difference 
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AN EXCITING RUN. 
The following incident in Lord Wolseley’s mi 
tary career is recorded as haying taken place 
when he was in his twenties, and had been in the 























British army three years. He speaks of it himself 
as the most exciting experience of his life 
It was in Burma, and Wolseley was in charge 
of a small detachment. During the advance he 
had the bad Inck to fall into a deep hole, and 
when he crawled out found himself on the enemy’s 
| side. As he emerged, he was met with suell a 
shower of bullets that he slid back in short order 
After a few minutes he ne out vin, and amid 
a Vigorous volley, ran for his life. He was nearly 
two hundred yards from the British line, and w 
| hit three times before he reached a place of safety. | 
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If you do not find them at your 
grocer’s, or druggist’s, send us ten 
cents in stamps and we will, for the 
purpose of introducing them, send 
by mail a box of croquettes, 


Are the standard Acetylene Gas Cycle 
Lamps. Their great success is due to the 
patented system of gas generation which 
secures a steady, bright white light. Your 
dealer sells them for $3.00 or we will send 
them to you express prepaid for this price. 
Our booklet, “ Solar System,” sent free 
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There’s a Charm 


and Sweetness 


ABOUT 


ESTEY 
ORGAN 


music that baffles description. 
The best way is to hear it— 
for in this case hearing is be- 
lieving. We have a beautiful 
catalogue that shows many 
styles. 
Write for it. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT, 
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best of workmen make the parts, the most 


skilful of mechanics assemble them. And 
when the wheels are finished, satisfied 
people ride them. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $75. 
Roadsters, $40; Light Roadsters, $50. 
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EIN THE CITY 


By Clinton Scollard 


HERE traffic pours along the pave 

With such uncloistral din, | 

How strange to see your frondage wave, 
A close-walled plot within! 


You, of that wilding sisterhood, 
Whose feet are wont to stray 

Down the dim aisleways of the wood, 
Far from the garish day. 


How you must miss the homelike hush 
Again and yet again,— 

The twilight vespers of the thrush, 
The matins of the wren! 












How you must yearn above to peer : 
And see a leafy sky! | 

How you must lean and long to hear 
A forest wind steal by! 


How you must sorrow not to thrill 
At every old refrain, — 

The gurgling rapture of the rill, 
The hill-song of the rain! 


Your heart, an exile, ranges far 

Down wood-ways drenched with dew; 
And I, O fair familiar, 

Am such an exile, too! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Human rights, as well as divine laws, are sacred, 
and both the beneficence and the sanctity of 
Sunday are testified to by the physical and 
mental nature of man. a 

Is not much of the business plea of “‘necessity,”” 
which exacts human toil seven days in the week, 
@ narrow and mistaken commercialism? Is not 
the imitating of the “European Sunday,’’ spend- 
ing the day in exhausting sport or travel, an 
abuse of nature and a cause of moral enervation ? 


ns 


Old-Time College Life. 


R. RASHDALL, a fellow of New College, 
Oxford, has lately written the history of 
this college. In it we find some curious 

facts, which can hardly fail to be of interest to 
American boys. 

Oxford University is an accumulation of twenty- 
one colleges, huge, gray, stately buildings, each 
set in its own gardens, or park, or woods. Per- 
haps the largest and most stately of these colleges 
is the one which for five hundred years has been 
called “New.” Of this Mr. Rashdall writes: 

It was built, a hundred years before the dis- 
covery of America, by a great lord, William de 
Wykeham, and was an expression ‘of the most 
advanced ‘ideas of education entertained in his 
day. So far as the architecture and plan of the 
buildings concerned, the five centuries which 
have since elapsed have ‘suggested but little that 
is better. English and American college-builders 
still follow De Wykeham’s model. 

But there is no better measure of the difference 
between the old time and the new than the con- 
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Charity. 
F I were a breeze of Nature’s making, 
Freighted with coolness and scent and dew, 
I never would set the tall trees shaking, 


Or blow through the meadows the summer 
through. 
But I'd leave the green, and, for very pity, 
Would lift my burden of dainty scents, 
And straightway fly to the crowded city, 
Among the heat of the tenements. 
And I'd find some poor little, pale little, child | 
there, 
‘Who never had known the sea or skies, 
And I'd kiss her lips ttl] I left a smile there, 
And another look in her tired eyes. 


And I'd bring her the breath of the great waves 
breaking, 
And odor of pines from the open plain, | 
Till she would forget that her brow was aching, 
And lift up her poor little head again. 
Now don’t you think this the nicest way, dear, 
For a breeze to act, beyond word or doubt? 
Because—there’s a moral tucked away here, 
If only your eyes could find it out. 
THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 


—+0e—___- 


Loyal to the Lord’s Day. 


“y ECENTLY a large party of rail- 
road conductors made a trip to 
a Southern city. They arrived 
on Saturday evening. In the 
morning one of the conductors, | 
noticing that a member of the | 
party, a friend of his, was 
dressing with more than usual 
care, asked him: 

“Are you going with us on 
the excursion?” 

“No,” was the reply. 
is Sunday, and I happen to like to go to church 
on Sundays.” To another questioner he made 
practically the same reply. 

This brought on a discussion in which, event- | 
ually, a majority of the members of the party 
engaged; and finally, when the conductor who 
preferred to go to church started on his way, he | 
found himself one of a company of some two. 
hundred men, who had all been influenced by 
his quiet example. | 

We lately read of a young lady who quite as 
nobly “stood by her colors” at a summer resort. 
A college graduate, she possessed not only | 
fine musical and scholarly accomplishments, but | 
bright talents, wealth and personal beauty. Nat-' 
urally her social influence was unquestioned. 
When Sunday came, a large party of boarders 
planned a horseback excursion, not doubting that, 
she would join them. 

“Why, no,” she replied, when appealed to, “I 
am going to church.” 

In vain the thoughtless company pleaded vaca- 
tion liberty, disparaged the “stuffy little country 
church,” and protested that the “sleepy old 
minister’ was “no preacher.’’ She reproved 
them in her sweet way, suggested that the “city 
boarders” might help to wake up the poor old 
minister and his people, and then went to church 
as she had intended. 

The horseback party departed with only a 
fraction of its expected number. 

Before the season closed, the little church had | 
a Sunday crowd of strangers, and not only the 
Christian young lady but several of her friends 
sang in the choir and had classes in the Sunday 
school. These incidents invite two reflections. 
There is no better mark of sterling character than | 
the moral independence that foregoes a popular 
pleasure for duty’s sake—the conscientious frank- , 
ness that fearlessly refuses to “go with the 
crowd.” Stand alone on a high principle, and 
the crowd will be more likely to come your way. 

The obvious penalties of disregarding the 
Lord’s day as a day of rest ought to lessen the 
tendency to sneer against the “Puritan Sabbath.” 
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trast between the “thorough education” which he 
sought to give and that which boys now receive 

The unde 
order to ob . A, degree, studied the logic 
of Porphyry and Boethius, something of Aristotle, 
and eno' of arithmetic to enable him to find 
Easter. Three years more were usually spent in 
studying Aristotle, Boethius, geometry, astronomy 
and astrology 
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| incautious and inordinate amusements.” 


The only recreation permitted was the assem- 
bling around the fire on winter nights to indulge 
in “singing, or the reading of poems and chronicles 
of the realm, and of the wonders of the world.” 

The college was summoned to dinner by two 
poor scholars, who ran around the quadrangles 

ch, * 


















‘empus 
est vocandi 4 manger, O seigneurs 

But the seigneurs were obliged to eat in absolute 
silence. How would the American college boy 
like the undergraduate life of De Wykeham’s day? 


——————~r>—_—_ 


Captain Margedant. 


HERE died recently at Hamilton, Ohio, a | 


German who distinguished himself in our 

Civil! War. Although at the time of his 
death he was scarcely known outside his own 
ward, he had perhaps achieved the distinction of 
being “mentioned in the reports” oftener than any 
other officer of inferior rank in the Union army. 
He was a skilful topographer, and as he served 
throughout the war, and was employed by several 
generals to make plans of their battle-flelds, and 
was uniformly praised for his efficiency, he had an 
opportunity to obtain a very unusual number of 
these honorable acknowledgments. 


Margedant was born in Prussia, and came to this 
country in 1855. On the breaking out of hostilities, 
six years afterward, he raised & company o! 
German Turners, or athletes, which did excellent 
service throughout the war. But Captain Marge- 
dant’s accomplishments as a topographer led to 
his assignment to other duties than the command 
of a company in the field. And his work brought 
him into more danger than a post 4n the line would 
have done. One of his mentions from General 
Rosecrans was for “valuable services as a recon- 
noitering officer in the face of a storm of bullets.” 

Under General Thomas, Margedant was to} 
graphical engineer on the battle-field of Chic! 
mauga. At one time, as General Thomas records 
Captain Margedant went toward the Confederate 
lines to fain some information. He left the Widow 
Glenn's house, then the fleld headquarters, refus- 
ing any escort, and at _a critical moment galloped 
off toward the enemy. Before he was aware, he was 
up to the enemy’s second line of defence. Although 
he had not intended to go quite so far, he proceeded 





to reconnoitre the ground thoron, hly. He then 
successfully returned with a report which was of 
great use in the winning of the battle. 


‘When his regiment was mustered out, General 
Thomas ordered Captain Margedant to remain in 
the field, “his services being greatly needed.” 

Margedant took part in thirty-six battles, begin- 
ning with Philippi, in 1861, and ending with Atlanta, 
in 1864. Such a record is entitled to great honor, 
for Margedant was not rendering a son’s duty, to 
which he had been bi 
service of a foreigner who loved the country to 
which he had but lately come. He has a humbler 


place with Lafayette, Steuben, Von Kalb and’ 


‘ulaski—and with hundreds of brave German 
officers of the Civil War. 


———__+0+—___ 


Strange Visitors. 


OUNTRIES that trade with all parts of the 
world receive at times unbidden guests, 
some of which succeed in making good 


their footing, and acquire the style and title of | 


natives. Cockroaches are among these uninvited 
immigrants. Now and then a really formidable 
visitor enters a country unchallenged. One sucia 
intruder found safe and permanent quarters in 
the reptile house of the Zoélogical Gardens in 
London. Mr. Bartlett used to tell the story with 
glee. 


One day a sailor called at the office, and asked 
for the superintendent. Upon being questioned, 
he explained that he had found “a sarpint” in the 
hold of a ship which was lying in one of th 
London do after the voyage home from Indi 
The sailor had brought the stranger to the Gardens 
as the most likely place at whic ispose of it. 

“There’s a beauty for you!” he said, opening 
the mouth of the rieé sack he held in his hand. 

Mr. Bartlett looked, and saw, to his amazement, 
a magnificent cobra, with hood expanded, appar- 
ently ready to strike. The sailor hastily closed 
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The sailor spoke of another and larger snake 
that he had seen in the hold. This he hoped to 
catch if he could find a customer. Mr. Bartlett 
promised to buy it, and gave the man some much 
heeded advice about the handling of snakes. 

Perhaps the advice made him too cautious. At 
any rate the other dangerous visitor to English 
shores did not find its way to the Gardens. For 
the sake of the sailors it is to be hoped that it did 
not put to sea in the hold. 

There is a well-authentic 
pool fruiterer who received 
together with a snake. Wh 
unpacked, the head of a fine § 
seen protruding from the straw at the top. 
snake was coaxed into a bottle by the aid of a 
stick, and is said to have been transferred to a 
museum. 

Lizards are pretty creatures, but it is not an 
altogether pleasant dinner experience to find one 
squatting between the layers as one cuts a banana 
from the bunch. Sue ses are recorded on 
unimpeachable authori 

It is a little harder than usual to 
lize qd recently found in an Amé 
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‘HE phantom time of day is here. 
Some spirit from celestial air 
Unto our blindness draweth near, 
And in our musing seems to share. 





Who hath not in a darkening wood 
At twilight’s moment dimly known 
That all his hurts were understood 
By some near presence not his own? 


That all his griefs were quieted, 
His apprehensions given release, 
And that upon his troubled head 
Was laid the viewless hand of Peace? 


Too vague for shape, too sweet for fear, 
Unknown in days of strain and stress; 

But with that twilight presence near, 
Who does not feel its tenderness? 
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Scaring ‘‘Sis Abner.’’ 


HUNDRED years ago or more there lived 
A in northern Vermont, then sparsely settled, 

@ family by the name of Warren. Many 
anecdotes are told of the “doings” of the “Warren 
boys.” In fact, thelr pranks are still current 
topics of conversation in the households of their 
descendants. One amusing story is told in For 
ward of Abner Warren, the “middle one of seven 
boys,” who, from his general timidity and the fact 
that he frequently assisted his mother in house- 
hold duties, was dubbed “Sis Abner” by his 
teasing brothers. 


/ One afternoon Abner was sent to a neighbor’s 

for a roll of sole leather, and his three older 
| brothers laid a plot to scare him. One of them 
rigged up as a bear. He put on an old bearskin 
coat and cap, pulled black stockings over his hands 
and arms, and blacked his face. Then he stood 
in the shelter of a spruce-tree, which Abner must 
pass on his way home, and the other boys con- 
cealed themselves near by to ‘‘see the fun.” 

It was getting dusky the woods as Abner 
| came hurrying along the path. When he was just 
| abreast of the spruce, the “bear” showed himself 

on all fours, and uttered a dreadful roar! Then 
| he rose on his hind feet, 
| For a half-minute Abner stood as if -Petrined. 
| Then he raised the roll of sole leather and brought 
| {t down with a resounding whack on the bear’s 
head, Twice, three times he struck, and then fled 
down the path at the top of his s ed. He did not 
stop until he met his father at the house door, 
when he gasped out that he had seen a bear! 

In less time than it takes to tell ii Abner and his 
father, with the big fiint-lock musket, were speed- 
ing. along the path to hunt the bear. 

‘hey soon met the three boys, one of them with 
a sore head and a bleeding nose—a very sorry 
“bear.” Rather shamefacedly the brothers tol 

thelr story. The father laughed immoderately. 
Abner was a “brave boy,” he declared, and John’s 
; sore head was no more than his 
. Abner was never called “Sis” after that. 


—_——+02——____ 


Escape From the Press-Gang. 


HEN war was declared against Great 
W Britain in 1812 the American rallying cry 
| was, “No impressment.” The motive 
for this may be gathered from an Incident related 
in Doctor Marshall’s biography of Commodore 
Macdonough, U.S. N. Macdonough was at the 
time captain of the brig Gulliver, from New York 
to Liverpool, and on the evening preceding her 
departure from Liverpool, was on shore. A 
stranger approached him and asked if he belonged 
to any vessel in the harbor. The instant that the 
captain named the Gulliver he was surrounded 
and seized by the press-gang, who took him on 
board an English frigate. The commanding officer 
| of the frigate paid no attention to the American's 
| objections to this indignity, but ordered him 
' forward. 


Macdonough had to obey. He was shortly com- 
manded to “turn in,” and going below, he hung up 
a hammock and climbed into it without undressing. 

About midnight the corporal of the guard tool 
the hammock next his. Waiting until the corporal 
was asleep, our captain rose, 
and put on those of the British officer. 
coolly climbed the ladder and walked out on the 
spar deck, to the ship’s side. 

“Sentry,” sald he. “what boat is that at the 
boom?” 

“The second cutter, sir,” was the reply. 

The natural tone of the sentry’s answer gave 
seslonough renewed confidence, and he boldly 
alked 
his cap, said: “I would like to overhaul the secon 

ter, sir. I think there is rum aboard her.’” 

Very well, cor 
“search the boat and see what you can find.” 





















|. The captain went quickly forward, sprang out | 
po! mn the swinging boom, and | 
he cutter. As quick as thought he | situation. 


through the port w 
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just deserts. | 





loffed his clothes, | 
Then he | 





to the oMfcer of the deck, and touchtug: | Water, 
| 


”’ answered the officer, | 
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cut the rope that seeured her, and the flood-tide 
setting strongly up the river, he quiekly dropped 
astern 

“Help, help!” he shouted. “The boat's loose! 

“Get out the oars!” responded the officer of the 
deck. ‘You can hold her against the tide.” 

Macdonough got the oars, and before his purpose 
was realized the cutter was some distance up the 
) river, and he pulling with all his might at the oars 

The sentries discharged their muskets at him, 
but the captain made good his eseape and regained 
his own ship 

“I'll make the English pay for this!” he said 
and he kept his word. 











—— 


A Clever Mule. 


“ 48 clever as a mule” may well replace the old 
A saying in regard to that animal’s stupidity, 
as numberless incidents are appearing in 
print illustrative of the mule's intelligence. The 
New Orleans Times-Democrat gives this one: 


“A pack-mule that has seen service gets vei 
; cunning,” said an ex-soldier. “We had one OW 
| fellow who had been in the army for twelve or 
| fifteen years, and he knew as much as most of the 
| men. fle was occasionally used as a leader, and 
| was very fond of the job, because in that position 

he had no load to carry. To see him manceuvring 
to et to the front was very comical. 

“The regulation pack weighs two hundred 
pounds, and the mules soon learn to ‘size it up’ to 
a nicety, refusing to carry, anything More. For 
that reason they are blindfolded while being 


loaded, else they would be continually looking 
| around to see whether the pack was {nside the 
| 


“On one occasion we received a coffin to be sent 
to Siboney, and the old mule referred to was 
| selected to cal it. The coffin weighed only 
| twenty-five pounds, but he must have conclude 
from its size that it weighed a ton, and he immedi- 
ately began to groan in the most pitiful manner, 
exactly [ike a human being. 

“When the coffin was put on his back he 
pretended to stagger, and sagged down as if he 
were carrying a ten-inch gun. At the same time, 
he turned his head and looked at me with a 
mournful expression that was as easily read as so 
much print. ood heavens!’ he seemed to say. 
‘Are you going to allow me to be crushed by thls 
enormous burden?” 

“We were all shrieking with laughter, and tried 
to make him take his place in line, but not an inch 
Would he budge. At last, he deliberately rolled 
over and knocked the coffin off. That scttled it. 
We let the old rascal take the bell, and I could 
plmost near him chuckling as it was looped around 

Is neck, 

“Another mule was then blindfolded, and took 
on the coffin without much trouble.” 
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Twice in One Day. 


\HE poorest family in Japan usually has its 

own house. This implies a great many 

houses in a city of nearly a million and a 
half of inhabitants, and explains why Tokyo gives 
the impression of being an immense and rather 
mean-looking village—an impression heightened 
by the fact that the rich do not usually display 
their wealth by adorning the street side of their 
houses, but reserve for the interior and back 
garden all the artistic or floral adornments for 
which they may have a taste. ; 


The cheap appearance of most Japanese houses 
is simply a consequence of the frequent fires. 
Professor Milne, in his book on earthquakes, 
says: 

In one winter I was a spectator of three fires, 
each of which was said to have destroyed more 
than ten thousand houses’’—in all about a tenth of 
all the houses in Tokyo. These fires follow regu- 
lar tracks like cyclones. 

A large part of the city’s Population depends 
for its living upon the work of bullding new houses 
and streets. These persons, naturally, oppose all 
efforts to improve the fire-extinguishing service. 

A fire is apt to be made the occasion of a picnic. 
The houses are soon rebuilt ; and it often happens, 
we are told, that a man’s house is burned down 
twice in one day, because, after the rebuilding, the 
shitting wind brings the flames back in that direc- 

ion. 

This statement is not so improbable as it may 
seem at first sight, since some of the Japanese 
keep in stock the material for complete houses, 
nicely fitted and finished, so that they need only 
to be put together and ra(sed like tents. 


———t0> 


Crossed Wires. 


RASSHOPPERS have been known to stop 
a railroad train, and snakes or eels have 
often been drawn into a water-pipe with 

disagreeable results, but what is probably the first 

story of a snake’s interference with telegraphy 
comes from Country Life. 


Early last November there was trouble on the 
wires north of London. Tests were at once made, 
and the difficulty was located a few miles north 
of Peterborough. A lineman was sent on his 
bicycle, and found a dead snake, four feet long, 
which had been thrown up over the wires by boys: 
| The snake’s body was causing a short circuit, aud 

interrupting the messages of the world’s metrop- 
| olis. The trouble was remedied in half an hour 
from the time It was first discovered. 

Another story is told of a mysterious interfer- 
| ence with messages on the wires between Kansas 

City and Denver. The interruption was variable. 
At last it was discovered that a young cowherd 
{on the prairie had driven spikes into a telegraph 
' pole, climbed it, and placing a piece of rd 
across the wires, had secured a sightly lookout 
| station from which to watch the cattle as they 
grazed. 

The board was often left there, and in a rain 
became wet enough to cause a short circuit of the 
wires on which it rested. 
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Proved Too Much. 


T™ troubles of housekeepers with their 
“help” are endless, and many that actually 
happen are quite as funny as those that find 
their way into print through the active imagina- 
tions of the gifted young men who write for the 


| comic journals. 


The mistress of an establishment went into the 
kitchen one morning to see how her new cook was 
getting along. 

There was a wash-basin In the sink, half-full of 

and a cake of soap was floating in it. 

“This is wasteful, Keturah,” she sald. ‘When 
you wash your hands, always take out the soap 
and empty the water.” 

“T haven't used that wash-pan at all to-day. 
ma’‘am!” replied Keturah, indignantly. 

The next day Keturah was hunting for a new 
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The Kind Little Rain- Drops. 


st H dear! Iam all drying up!” 
“and.” “Andi.” “And 1.” 
So said some thirsty violets, 
Afraid that they would die. 


“Take courage. I have come to help.” 
“andi.” “And I.” “And I.” 
So said a shower of rain-drops 
A-hurrying from the sky. 
The pretty blossoms drank their fill, 
Looked up and sweetly smiled. 
There {s a lovely lesson here 


For you, my little child. 
M. F. Be 


oe —- 


The Story of a Pretty Pink Parachute. 


AUNT Sarah fastened the last bit of pink silk 

thread to the square of pink tissue - paper, 
deftly knotted the four ends together, attached a 
little weight to keep it steady, and then 
held it aloft. There was a stiff breeze, 
and as she let it go it floated gaily across 
the yard. Victor and Festus sprang 
after it, but as Victor’s legs were the 
Jonger he reached the spot where the 
parachute fluttered to the ground just 
an instant before Festus came up. 

“Tt’s lovely!” he shouted back to 
Aunt Sarah, as he held it at arm’s 
Jength. 

His aunt smiled, and went indoors, 
while Victor let the parachute go on its 
second voyage. 

“I want to fly it next time,” said 
Festus. 

“No, you are too little,” answered 
Victor, disentangling the silk threads. 

“I think you might let me. It’s as 
much mine as yours.” 

But the elder boy did not argue the 
matter, and away sped the pretty play- 
thing on its third, fourth and fifth 
flights. Then by a little dexterous 
scrambling over a pile of stones Festus 
had the treasure in his hand. 

Victor eyed it jealously. 

“You'd better let me fly it,” he urged. 
“TI can make it go twice as high as you 
can!” 

“T guess it’s the wind instead of you,” 
laughed Festus. 

Victor reddened. 

“There’s skill in doing such things,” 
he said, loftily. 

But Festus sent it off, and up, up it 
went, over the apple-tree. 

“Oh dear!” fretted Victor. “Now 
you've made it go right where it'll be 
spoiled !”” 

They watched it breathlessly, for 
those gnarled branches had proved the 
ruin of more than one such toy. But it 
sailed along lazily till it was beyond the 
tree, and on and on, over the adjoining 
yard. The boys climbed the fence, but 
the parachute did not come down. It 
rose higher and higher. 

“Tt is going into that elm!” cried 
Victor. But no, it skirted the branches 
safely, and the children drew a breath 
of relief. 

“Don’t you s’pose it’ll ever come 
down?” asked Festus, sadly. 

“Course ’twill! There, now it’s go- 
ing to catch on that telegraph-wire! 
No, it’s got past!” 

It went on and on, over houses and 
trees. At last, after several minutes, it 
seemed to go down far ahead, two streets away. 

Victor sighed. ‘“We’ll never find it!” he said. 
“That pretty pink parachute!” 

“Perhaps we can,” was the hopeful rejoinder. 
“Come, let’s ask mamma if we can go over on 
Salina Street.” Having obtained the desired 
permission, away they sped. 

“What’ll you do if a boy’s found it?” queried 
Festus. 

“Make him give it up, of course! It’s ours.’’ 

¥Yes, if it’s a little boy,” reasoned Festus. 
“But what if it’s a big boy?” 

“You don’t s’pose I’m afraid of a big boy, do 
you? If he won’t give it to me, 1’) fight him! 
I’m not going to let anybody trample on my 
rights!’ and as Victor walked along he almost 
hoped he should find the parachute in the posses- 
sion of some one who would not yield it without 
a struggle. 

But the way to the parachute was much farther 
than they had dreamed. Indeed, they were about 
to give up the search when Festus spied some- 
thing pink between the trees. Then a moment’s 
walk brought them to a plain little house, in 
front of which was a small girl running up and 
down. She held a string attached to a pink 
parachute! 

“It’s ours!’’ whispered Festus, excitedly. 

When the child saw them she smiled. 

“Isn’t my new balloon nice?” she asked. “It 














flew right down from the sky a few minutes ago! | 


I think it came from one of the stars! , Mamma’ll 
tell me when she gets home. She has gone down 


|town, and I was so lonesome till this pretty 
| balloon came to keep me company. I was afraid 
| it would fly away where I couldn’t catch it, so I 
| tied a string to it—I got it out of mamma’s work- 
| box. She always lets me have the pink strings, 
‘cause they're so pretty. Don’t you want to fly 
my balloon ?’’ she asked, her face dimpling with 
smiles. ‘You may if you'll be very careful and 
not let go of the string.” 
The boys looked queerly at each other. 
“Thank you,” Victor said at last; “but we 
must go home. It is nearly dinner-time.” 
“Besides,” added Festus, ‘‘we’d rather see you 
fly it.” 
“Isn’t it pretty 2”? asked the child, as the boys 
eyed the parachute. 
“It is the prettiest one I ever saw!” said 
Victor, gallantly. 
“The very prettiest!” said Festus. 
| “Come again some day,” invited the little one, 


| saw how bad Betty felt, she put on her best 
; thinking-cap, and soon had made up a clever 
plan for a birthday surprise without any party. 
For several days before the birthday, Betty 
noticed that auntie looked very funny and myste- f 
rious, and she just knew something nice was 
going to happen. | 
‘When she opened her eyes on the morning of | 
her birthday, she saw, leaning up against the | 
side of her bed, a large bag. It looked like the 
| bags that ragmen use to gather rags in, and! 
seemed to be full of something very odd in shape. 
Betty jumped out of bed to look at it, and 
there, tied to the draw-string, was a card with 
her name on it. Of course she knew it was a 
birthday present. “But what a funny way to 
| give one!” she thought, as she pulled it open. 
Inside was just what she had longed for, a new 
doll-carriage for her Christmas doll. 
At breakfast-time she found under her plate a 
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| courteously, as her callers moved down the street. 
Victor glanced at his brother. 

“You don’t care if I didn’t ask her for it, do 
you?” he questioned. 

“Course I don’t! I’dcareif you had! Wasn’t 
she happy over it? And isn’t she the sweetest 
little girl? Why, I’m ’most glad it flew away!” 

And the surprising answer from Victor was, 
“So'm I!” Emma C. Down. 


ee 


On Dorothy’s Eighth Birthday. 
My birthday is such fun when it is here, 
I wish my birthday came eight times a year! 
And yet it would mos’ cert’nly seem-‘queer 
To find me playin’ paper-dollies here 
A-sittin’ on the floor, 
At the age of sixty-four! 

FULLERTON L, WALvu. 


—_+>—__. 


Betty’s Birthday Bags. 

Betty Ellis had had a birthday party every 
year she had lived, until the year of her seventh 
birthday. At that time her mamma was very 
sick, so all thought of a party had to be given up. 
Betty was dreadfully disappointed, but bravely 
| tried to make the best of it. 





doing the most delightful things. So when she 
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tiny bag made of pink silk. Inside, wrapped in | 
cotton, was a ring with the tiniest speck of a 
diamond in it. How she danced about and, 
hugged papa and auntie! 

When she got ready to start for school, she | 
found, in place of her old book-satchel, a new 
school-bag, with a story-book in it. It was hard 
to have to leave that at home, and put her school- | 
books in its place. Jane, the cook, gave her a| 
calico bag to keep buttons in. She found this at 
noon, up in her room; also a pretty laundry-bag | 
from auntie, with six new handkerchiefs in it. | 
And when papa came home at night, he brought, ; 
instead of a box of candy, a big bag full of | 
candies and nuts. 

But the nicest birthday bag of all, so Betty 
thought, was the one Tom gave her. Tom was | 
the gardener’s son, and a very good friend of 
hers. He had two of the dearest little puppies 
| that ever were seen, and Betty had been teasing 
for one ever since they were born. 

How surprised she was when, on her birthday, 
Tom came in with a horse’s feed-bag in his hand, 
carrying it very carefully, and begged her to 
accept it. It seemed a queer present, but she 
thanked him, and peeped in, and there was the 
prettiest puppy, the one with the white nose! 

When Betty went to bed that night, with the 
ring on her finger, the doll-carriage at the foot of ' 








' the bed, and the puppy in her arms, she told 5, 
Now Betty had a dear, dear auntie, who lived auntie, in their bedtime talk, that she thought | 9. VI-sit. 
at their house, and was always thinking and birthday bags were just exactly as nice a8) joshua. David, Judas Maccabeus. 


| Christmas stockings. May W. CLyYMER. 


Nuts to Crack. 
1. 
PUZZLE. 


I am composed of eight letters representing 
eight words: A number; a circle; a measure; a 


sheep; a number; an insect; part of the face; 
is affirmative. My whole is the name of a great 
country. 

2. 


NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 
In minute. A boy’s nickname. A large city. 
To relate. Mirth. precious stone. An allotted 
portion. Termination. In minute. 


3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
A rich and proud old 12345 swell 
In yonder 34521 house doth dwell. 
The 1234567 gun I often hear 
While gathering 1423567 beside the mere. 
The 12345 upon his horny hands 
Are thick as 64321 on stubble lands. 
The 12346 is loved by great and small, 
And oft is 45231 enough for all. 
The luscious 12345 hang on the tree, 
With some to 51342 for thee and me. 
Open the 12345, my pretty lass, 
And let the U. 8. mails 214 pass. 
His shining golden 1234 was lost 
Upon the road, in the deep 4312. 
With 1234 expression on his face, 
In perfect time his 3214 he plays. 


My 1234 defended me with vim, 
And I will do as 4312 for him. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
1. 
My first was called the “herb of grace ;” 
My last is often le of lace; 
And at my whole you’ll make a face. 
UL. 
In city streets my first is found, 
In many waters my third abound, 
My second’s familiar with both; 
My whole are formed of able men, 
‘Yet often are wooden to the ken, 
| Though to credit this you'll be loath. 


| 1 


My first is sidling along his way, 
My last cannot move, but must quiet stay, 
| And quiet and rest it gives to those 

Who seek through its medium calm re- 


nee 
My whole {s an adjective often used, 
And if wrongly, some one is greatly 


abused ; 
For It has not a pleasant sound or mean- 


rs 


ing, 
And toward all such one has no leaning. 


6. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals and finals of the cross- 
. words spell the names of an English 
: philosopher and an English poet born in 
April. Both names belong to the philos- 

opher. 
. Concealed Crosswords. 
Before the ragged pedler drop} 
A penny in the slot, he stoppes 


And said, “I hope a cent will buy 
A litule plece of pumpkin pie. 


“It may be when my health was rude, 
J held erroneous views of food. 
“For then, upon a bobtaliled horse, 

I'd gallop miles for apple-sauce 
“And pumpkin pies and ‘lection cake 
That Aunt Fredrica used to make. 
“But as December’s frost and snow 

Suggest the days of long ago, 


“The brighter days when pies were hot, 
I'll drop a penny in the sfot.” 


6. 
AN ANAGRAM STORY. 
One day I met Ned Reid to for an 
tugion. 1 started about a drab key. 


The morning was /amby. the horse was 
covered with shells, and there was one oz. 


Ete 





d 







in the air. Noting all these things, I 
act I painted the pleasure of a deli Fittul 
tugion. The sea ran gort, the birds 


bring law, and the one oz. in the air all 
made me feet that it was good to be 
a veil. Ten good deep nips at oin, air, 
and | was ready to start. Just then her 
Tom called me, and said I was wanted at the 
gilt hu shoe. I went up and found my friend, the 
gilt hu shoe keeper, in its dreas. He had dum lets 
while lifting the ‘palm and had el! fan on his back. 
I phleed him to a vanid in the room and sent for 
a ashy pician, Who said he was not June rid at all, 


but only partt sored by the shock. I stayed with 
my frien all day, and so did not get my tugion, 
after all. But the sounds I had heard and the 


sights I had seen at a drab key, combined with 
the one oz. in the alr which I managed to procure, 
made me still feel that it was good to be a veil. 


7. 
HOMONYMB. 
Example: Very small (wee); bar of wheel 
(spoke) ; ery of cattle (low). 
Yes; odor; festive ode; likewise; fern; fluffy 
substance; you; metal bar; writing implement; 
flexible twig; always; raven; tribunal. 


8. 


DROPPED CONSONANTS. 


: A menagerie wagon. -e-e-e-: Reno- 
: Precise in trifles. -o-o-o-: An 
-u-u-u-: A species of cloud having 
se. 





vated. 
ancient king. 
a flattened ba: 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. 1. Sta(iyr. 2. 3. Ma(in. 4. Ba(it. 
5. Fa(in. 6. Fa(pr. 7. (ijn. 8. Va(ijn. 9 
Wa(ijve. 10. F(ijat. 11. Plait. 12. Sa(id. 13. 
Co(ijn. 14. F(ijord. 15. Cation. 16, Wa(i)ter. 
a i 18 So(il. 19. M(ijen. 20. Hoti)st. 






Po(i)se. 
, Sinai, Ararat, Etna, Alps, Andes, 
t. 





4. Clock. 
8. S-IX-ty. 


3. 1. Vee. 2. H-IV-e. 3, E-XCel. 
A-X-le. 6. Da-VI-d. 7. O-CC-ur. 


4. Pagans—Hector, Alexander, Cesar. Jews— 
Christians— 
Charlemagne, Arthur, Godfrey de Bouillon. 
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THe WAR IN THE FREE St . — The 


fighting at Wepener April 9th, which was men- | 





tioned in this column April 26th, was followed 
by extensive operations. General Roberts sent 
one division after another against the Boers 
engaged in the attack, until they were almost 
enveloped by at least 40,000 troops; but they 
kept open one line of retreat northward, and 
after maintaining their position near Wepener 
until April 25th, retreated, eluding the pursuit 
of the British cavalry, and carrying with them 
wagon-trains of provisions and droves of cattle. 


Tur NICARAGUA CANAL.—The “Hepburn 
bill,” which provides for the construction of a 
canal across the isthmus by the Nicaragua route, 
passed the House of Representatives May 2d, by 
a vote of 225 to 35. 


Tur New DrpenpenNcties.—The new civil 


government of Porto Rico was installed May 1st, | 
Under a resolu- | 


with appropriate ceremonies. 
tion passed by Congress the day before, Governor 
Allen will be allowed to retain such of the military 
officers who have been administering the affairs 
of the island as he may need, until their civil 
successors are appointed. The same amendatory 
resolution provides needed safeguards for the 
granting of franchises. The act creating the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, in the form agreed upon by the 
conference committee, was passed by Congress, 
and signed by the President April 30th. 

Tue Most Disastrous Free in the history 
of Canada swept over the city of Hull and a 
large part of the capital city of Ottawa, April 
26th, causing a loss of property estimated at 
$15,000,000. In Hull 1,800 buildings were 
burned, and in Ottawa 2,000; and more than 
12,000 persons were made homeless. The fire, 
according to common report, had a cause as 
trifling as that of the great Chicago fire of nearly 
30 years ago—a chimney overheated by the fire 
with whieh a woman was cooking dinner for her 
family. Relief funds have been opened in Eng- 
lish and American, as well as Canadian, cities. 

SenAtToR Scortr’s Sear.—Certain irregu- 
larities were charged in the election of Senator 
Nathan B. Scott by the Legislature of West 
Virginia last year; but the Senate committee on 
privileges and elections found no reason for 
disputing the validity of his ae and the Senate 
itself, April 27th, voted 52 to 3, that he was 
entitled to his seat. 


TROUBLES ON THE IstTHMUS.—A revolu- 
tion is in progress in Colombia, of the usual 
Latin-American type. The insurgents have 
seized Bocas del Toro, and have captured Carta- 
gena, the principal seaport. An important river 
port, Barranquilla, is also reported to have fallen 
into their hands. On the Pacific coast an insur- 
rectionary expedition, composed in part, it is 
asserted, of Nicaraguans, has landed and seized 
the town of David. These disturbances compel 
a watchful attitude on the part of the United 
States, because, by its treaty with Colombia, 
signed in 1846, the United States guaranteed the 
“perfect neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama.” 

Tue “Pompom,” to which reference is fre 
quently made in the dispatches about the South 
African War, is an automatic rapid-fire weapon, 
which is greatly in favor with the Boers. 





throws one-pound shells, which burst on impact. 
its rate of fire is three or four times that of the 
field-piece, and it can be so swiftly moved, even 
over hilly ground, that it is particularly adapted 
to Boer methods of warfare. 

THe RurAt FRee-DELIVERY SYSTEM 
of the post-office department has grown to such 
proportions that it has been found necessary to 
establish four divisions properly to attend to the 
work, with headquarters at New York, Indian- 
apolis, Denver and Washington respectively. 


INHERITANCE 
means of raising 


Ta , already a popular 
public revenue, are likely to be 








brought further into favor by the case of an 
who recently died at 
left an 


American named Smith, 
London. He had lived frugally, but 

estate so enormous that the British inh 
tax upon it, to which the chancellor of the 
exchequer made a complacent erence in a 
speech in Parliament, amounted to about 
000, The State of New York has collected nearly 
$2,000,000 as a tax upon so much of the 
is situated in that state ; 
the share of the U 
national law, 











estate as 
and it is reported that 
ited States, under the existing 
will be about $5,000,000 more. 

Michael Lieb Munka 
1 painter, 














Recent DEATHS 
the celebrated Hungari: 







sy 


whose picture 





of “Christ Before Pilate’ has been widely 
exhibited and often reproduced.—Francis Gil- 
bert Attwood, a young American artist, whose 








humorous drawings have been very popular. 
Baron von Saurma-Jeltsch, the first German 
ambassador appointed to the United States after 
the post had been raised to that rank 






| taken to feed them, nor do they fancy the thought 
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It is | 
much lighter than the ordinary field-guns, and | 
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CYCLISTS fessomitae 
original, the genuine One-Piece Fauber 
Hangel 5 in use. Beware of 
infrin, nts,“cheap” imitations,“cop- 
tes” and ‘steals,” with a worthless 
guarantee, and for which you eannot 
get needed repairs; manufactured 
without brains, originality, expe- 
rience or proper facilities an 
of poorest material, they are 
at best crude substitutes. 

The Hanger is the Heart 

of your Bicycle and should 

be perfect. 
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Goods, 
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G. A. FOLSOM & CO! 
192 Hanover Street, Dept. A, Boston Mass. 


Family Twine Outfit. 


“Just What I Want!” This is what 
every woman says Re moment she 
sees this novelty. Why stop to un- 
tangle odd bits and tie them togeth- 
er? Such string is untae. Have 
a Family Twine Outfit; itis conye- 
nient, handsome and Shean Hold- 
r lasts forever. When one spool 
om- 


total length 5 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton,228 South 8t.,New Yor! 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


Pays good wages, and leads to 
the h. ghest psitions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


{3 gone put on another. 
piste outfit by mail Lb Poe post-1 Paid, 


.; extra spools of twine, 0c: 
LEES MPG. CO., Westport, Conn. 
MEAT OR CEREALS. 
A QUESTION OF INTEREST TO ALL CAREFUL 
PERSONS. 
The arguments on food are interesting. Many 


persons adopt a vegetarian diet on the ground | 
that they do not like to feel that life has been | 


The Majestic 


A BEAUTY ? 

It also combines all the best 
features of Acetylene Gas 
Bicycle Lamps. 

A Reflector protected by 
a glass which is removable by 
simply pressing a but 

A Carbide Pot that is 
marked so the quantity of car- 


of eating dead meat. 
On the other hand, too great consumption of 
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the water keeps 
water, bright white flame. 


Send for Catalogue. 
EDW. MILLER & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


tonitis and appendicitis. 

Starchy food is absolutely essential to the 
human body. Its best form is shown in the food 
“Grape-Nuts,” where the starch is changed into 
grape sugar during the process of its manufacture. 
In this way, the required food is presented to the 
system in a pre-digested form and is immediately 
made into blood and tissue, without taxing the | 
digestive organs. | 

A remarkable result in nourishment is gained: | 
the person using Grape-Nuts gains quickly in 
physical and mental strength. Why in mental? 
Because the food contains delicate particles of | 
Phosphate of Potash obtained from the grains. 
This unites with the albumen of all food, and the 
combination is what nature uses to rebuild worn- 
out cells in the brain. This is a scientific fact 
that can be easily proven by ten days’ use of 
Grape-Nuts. Never eat beyond three or four | ? 
heaping teaspoonfuls at a meal. 
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CATARRH 


Boats from 
rowboat to a schooner; also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 
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For 65 Years Dr. Marshall's CATARRH 
SNUFF Has Kept on Curing Catarrh. 


The Oldest Remedy, has a national reputa- 
tion, and has never been equalled for the Instant 
relief and permanent cure of Catarrh, Colds in 

the Head, and the attendant Hy 
ness. Restores lost Sense of Smell. Immediate 
relief guaranteed. Use before ane at os ene 
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200 handsome illustrations. 
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Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations, 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap”? kind is sure to hold. 
If your dealer hasn’t the genu 
his name with yours anda 2-ct, stam| 
samples of the real thing and erected 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE Bate and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
8t., New York. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED | 
One In each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 150 bicycle. 
1900 Models, best makes, S11 to S2O | 
"99 & 98 Models, high grade $8 to SI3 
500 Second-hand Wheels | 


all makes and models, good as new, 
83 10. 











For Toilet and Bath 


There is no purer soap than 
Wool Soap, no matter at what 
price, and no better soap for 





on approval and trial with- 
out a cent in advance. 
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AMERICANS ARE ‘TIME-SAVERS.— The 
members of the International Commercial Con- 
gress recently held in Philadelphia were told by 
Mr. W. C. Barker, as the result of his observa- 
tions among European manufactories, that time 
seems to be regarded as of comparatively little 
value abroad, while in America the maxim that 
“time is money” is practically applied. Mr. 
Barker found that in a large agricultural machin- 
ery manufactory in Europe the only trip-hammer 
in use was worked by hand, the weight being 
drawn up with ropes and pulley, and allowed to 
drop. The American power-hammer strikes 100 
and more blows in a minute. 








Fox Farms.—The fur of the blue fox has 

become so valuable of late years that “fox farms” 

now exist on some of the 

i] islands off the coast of 

EN fi iff Maine as well as on the 

(C&S) Aleatian Islands and 

7/ the Pribilof Islands in 

cf Bering Sea. One of the 

= -«.. problems now confront- 

> -ing the fox ranchers is 

how to provide more 

abundant food for the 

foxes in the winter time. 

On the Aleutian Islands 

e they have been fed with 

dried salmon when other food gives out. They | 

will even eat sea-urchins, searching for them on 
the beach at low tide. __ 






THE Unsteapy Norra PoLe.— Although 
the inhabitants of the earth are not perceptibly 
affected by the wandering motion of the North 
Pole, yet it is a phenomenon of unceasing interest 
to astronomers, and on January ist a new plan 
for investigating it went into effect. The motion, 
which is suggestive of the wabbling of a top, is 
extremely slight when the vast size of the earth 
is taken into account. Since 1890the North Pole 
has never been more than 35 feet away from the 
place it should occupy if the earth’s axis of revo- 
lution never varied in direction. But the motion 
is erratic, and its cause is obscure. The new 
plan of observation was formed by the Inter- 
national Geodetic Association. It provides four 
observing stations, all close to the 39th degree of 
norh latitude, and all within 500 feet of the 
same parallel. These are at Midzusawa, Japan; 
Carloforte, Sardinia; Gaithersburg, Maryland ; 
and Ukiah, California. Precisely similar observa- 
tions with exactly the same kind of zenith 
telescopes will be made at each station on care- 
fully selected stars. Any change in the direction | 
of the pole reveals itself by a shift of the stars. 

REMARKABLE Fossi_ FisH.—Some curi- 
ous spiral fossils, recently discovered in rocks | 
of the Permian period in Russia, appear to rep- 
resent a kind of sawlike appendage, armed with 
enamelled teeth, and capable of being rolled up! 


in the manner of a spiral spring, 
which once belonged to a species 
e of fish related to the rays and 


dogfish of today. A French 
geologist, Monsieur Priem, suggests that’ the fish 
carried this singular weapon as an extension of 
its upper jaw. Except in its capability of being 
rolled up, such an appendage seems to be no 
more wonderful than that of the sawfish or the 
swordfish. 


ANTS ALARMED BY Sounps. — Recent 
observations tending to show that ants possess 
a sense of hearing have been described in this 





column. Professor Metcalf of the Woman’s | 
College, Baltimore, adds some interesting testi- 

mony on the subject in a letter to Science. One) 
of his students discovered that a colony of black | 
ants was thrown into a state of great excitement 

by sounds of one particular pitch. Other sounds 

did not affect them, but when the peculiar note | 
was struck, either on a violin or with a whistle, | 
the ants would become excited, and if the sounds 

were continued would grow frantic, some of 

them falling into a water moat surrounding their 

nest. Ants of other species paid no attention to 

the sounds. 


PARROTS ARE NATURAL GYMNASTS. — 
The curious gymnastic feats which parrots some- 
times perform in their cages have been ascribed 
to the desire of the birds to vary the monotony of 
their life in captivity. That was the opinion 
of Mrs. Maudsley, the wife of the Central Amer- 
ican explorer, until she lived in the forest region 
near Copan, where she saw the parrots, in a 
state of perfect freedom, indulging in all the feats 
practised by their caged cousins. 


A Day oF Sun-DocGs.—The peculiar condi- 
tion of the atmosphere over southern England 
and western France on January 11th gave rise 
to extraordinary exhibitions of solar halos, or 
sun-dogs, described in the scientific journals of 
both countries. The phenomena were very 
beautiful, the sun being surrounded with con- 
centric circles and inverted arches showing rain- 
bow colors, while mock suns appeared among 
the halos. They were caused by clouds of 
minute ice-crystals floating at a great elevation. 
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PERSPIRATION. 


. & ERSPIRATION is almost 

A peculiar to men, monkeys 
and horses. Horses sweat 
all over the body, and so do 
human beings, but monkeys, it 
is said, sweat only on the 
hands, feet and face. The use 
of perspiration is mainly to 






vw tion, although it is generally 
believed that waste materials are also excreted 
through the sweat glands when the action of the 
kidneys is interfered with. In animals that per- 
spire but little, the cooling of the body ts effected 
by evaporation from the lungs, as we see in the 
case of a panting dog. 

The amount of perspiration varies greatly, 


according to the temperature of the surrounding | be 


air, the condition of health, the degree of exercise 
taken, the amount of fluids imbibed, etc. The 
average amount of perspiration is thought to be 
about two pints a day, but this is of course much 
increased in hot weather. 

In damp weather evaporation from the skin is 
lessened, and so one seems to perspire more pro- 
fusely than in dry weather; but this is only 
apparent, for really transpiration is lessened 
when the atmosphere is charged with moisture. 


Hyperhidrosis is the medical term used to de-! 
note an abnormal increase in perspiration. This | 


increase may be general from the entire body, 
or confined to some particular part, as the face, 
the hands or the feet. Profuse sweating is very 
common in cases of debility and in excessively 
stout persons. It occurs also in connection with 
various diseases, such as consun.ption (night 
sweats), pneumonia, inflammatory rheumatism 
and certain nervous disorders. Sudden emotion 
may cause increased perspiration. 

The opposite condition, a great diminution or 
absence of sweating (anhidrosis), is much rarer, 
and occurs usually in connection with some dis- 
ease of the skin. Sometimes the character of the 
secretion is changed, and cases of black, blue, 
gray, yellow or red sweating have been described. 

The treatment of profuse perspiration depends 
upon the cause. Tonics, cold or cool bathing, 


especially salt bathing, temperate exercise, and | 


rubbing of the skin are useful in cases dependent 
upon general debility or obesity. Spraying or 
sponging the body with brandy and water, vinegar 
and water, or a solution of tannin or of boric acid 
is useful. ‘ 

Certaln drugs which have a tendency to diminish 
perspiration are sometimes employed to reduce 
the night sweats of consumption, when these are 
so excessive as to weaken the already debilitated 
patient and to prevent much-needed sleep. 


—-—_ 


A THREE-YEAR-OLD ENGINEER. 


There was an exciting time on the motor-line 
between St. Johns and Albina, a part of Portland, 
Oregon, lately. As the story is related by the 
Portland Oregonian, an engineer on the motor- 


line, W. B. Evans, had left the motor-engine on a, 


switch at the water-tank at St. Johns while he 
went to get his luncheon. During his absence his 
son Fred, three years old, climbed upon the 
engine. 
observed the way in which his father operated it. 

Little Fred had no sooner mounted the engine 
than it occurred to him to open the throttle and 
see if it would start. He pulled it open wide, and 
the engine did start. It was full of coal and water 
and steam, and moved off at a high rate of speed 
iminediately. Several persons saw it going, and 
saw that a child alone was on the engineer's seat, 
but no one was near enough to stop it. 

Word was at ones taken to the boy's father. 
He reached the track just in time to see the loco- 
motive disappear around a curve. Although wild 
with grief, he went to a telephone, and the 
operator began telephoning and telegraphing 
down the line in an attempt to get the locomotive 
stopped. Little Fred’s mother came, too, but she 
was almost fainting. 

Meantime the locomotive dashed down the road. 
Some people near St. Johns heard the little boy 





when sent by mail, | 
Money-Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. | 


cool the body by its evapora- ‘ 


He had often ridden on it, and had, 
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| orying “Mamma!” and saw that he was weeping. 

Presently the locomotive passed Portsmouth 

station. The telephone message had already 

been received there, and an operator rushed out; 

but the speed of the locomotive was terrific. The 

operator caught a glimpse of the little boy sitting 
; upright on the engineer’s seat, not crying now, 
' but looking very well pleased. 
| Word of the affair spread, and at St. Johns a 
| crowd collected. Women were crying and wring- 
jing their hands. The locomotive sped on. It 
passed Peninsular station at the same rate of 
speed as that at which it had passed Portsmouth. 
No one dared to throw it onaswitch. Word came 
by telephone to Albina before the engine had 
reached that point, and a party of men ran out 
; along the line to meet it. 

The approach to Albina is by a long up-grade. 
On this up-grade the steam had gone down a 
Nttle, and the speed of the locomotive diminished, 
| although not to any marked degree. As the 

engine neared them, the men from Albina stepped 
, aside. Could any one of them board it? 

John Woods, a motorman on the City & Sub- 
urban Railway, did board it, at frightful risk. 
He caught the hand-rail and swung up, although in 
doing so he was dragged seventy feet, and the 
observers for an instant were sure he would lose 
his life. He at once turned off the steam, and the 
engine slowed down and stopped. 

He found the little boy full of delight. “I can 
run an engine like papa!” he exclaimed. He 
| was sitting erect on the engineer’s seat, and was 
not a bit scared. 

The gage indicated a pressure of eighty pounds, 
which proved that the speed of the engine was 
very considerable when Woods boarded it. He 
told the crowd which gathered that he was much 
surprised that he had succeeded in getting on. 
The locomotive had travelled several miles at a 
rate of at least thirty miles an hour. It was 
promptly run back to St. Johns, and the little 
engineer was restored to his almost hysterical 
parents. 





THE GIRAFFE’S TIMIDITY. 


A giraffe is very timid on hearing slight sounds, 
but is indifferent to loud ones. A writer in the 
Leisure Hour says: 


| Noisy sounds, like a man walking by with hob- 
| hail boots, it does not notice; but a lady coming 
in with hardly more sound than the rustling of her 
dress makes It start, with pricked ears and eyes 
distended. 
‘We remember well, after a terrible explosion of 
inpowder on a barge on the canal, asking the 
eeper of the giraffes of that day how they had 
taken it, and he sald he was surprised how vei 
little notice they took; they jumped to their feet, 
but almost at once uy down again, when they 
found nothing happened. 
“But,” he added, “if I were, at night time, to 
creep along that pallery in my socks, they would 
so seared that I believe they would dash them- ' 
selves to bits.” 
They fear the lurking foe, and a big bai 
them fess than a faint, rustling sound. 
in that respect very deer-like. 


scares 
hey are 


PRACTICAL. 


An American farmer in Mexico had no difficulty | 
in convincing his neighbors that oxen could do 
more work under American yokes than under the 
Mexican, which latter are fastened to the animals’ 
horns. A New York exchange gives the story: 


The American brought some modern yokes from 
the States, and the curiosity of his Mexican friends 
being aroused, they proceeded to ask questions. 

“Well,” said the American, “when you lasso a 
steer, and the rope gets around his neck, what do 
you do?” 

can nd loose,” was the reply. 

“why?” 

“Because he is too strong for us that way.” 

“That’s it,” sald the American. “His strength 
is in hig neck, not in his horns.” 

The Mexicans saw the point, and now yokes of 
United States manufacture are generally used. 
in that neighborhood. 


A GOOD PROFESSION. 


Many things are changed in times of war and 
bloodshed, but some remain fixed and tmmovable. 


A surgeon in one of the hospitals was filling up 
a blank for a convalescent soldier who had done 
brave service in the Civil War, to which he had 
gone from his New Hampshire home. 

“What were you by profession before the war?” 
asked the sur, 

“T was a Methodist, sir,” answered the man; 
and then he added, stoutly, “And I can tell you, 
sir, that it would take more than Boing to another 
war and losing my other arm, to change me!” 

“Quite right,” said the surgeon, who suppressed 
the smile that was inclined to come to the surface. 
Then he had the tact to ask his question in an-| 
other form, which elicited the fact that the soldier 
had been # carpenter as well as a Methodist in 
days of peace. 








' 


MOST WONDERFUL OF ALL. 


- The broomstick train, as Doctor Holmes called 
it, the electric car operated by the overhead trolley 
system, had just been introduced to Aberdeen, 
when two farm servants came to the Scottish city 
to spend a holiday. 


They made their way at once to the terminus 
of the street railway, and looked with much 
wonder at the new creation. Finally they resolved 
to have aride. At the end of the ride one of them 
expressed thelr united opinion. 

“Wull,” he said, “this is a graun’ invention. In 
Edinburgh I saw them drive the cars wi’ an Iron 
rape aneth street; in Dundee they pu' them wi’ an 
engine; but, michty man, wha wad ‘a’ thocht they 
could ca’ them wi’ a fishing-rod!” 


WHERE THE PAINT WENT. 


The Philadelphia Press tells a story of a house- 
Painter who seems to have a very pretty wit. 


“I thought you were working on Jay Krank’s 
new house,” said the house-painter's friend. 

$8 s going to,” replied the house-painter, 
“put T had a quarrel with him, and he said he'd 
put the paint on himself.” 

“And did he do it?” 

“Yes, that is where he put most of it.” 
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Very Muddy Soldiers. 

A returning traveller from South Africa says 
that he saw almost as many photographers there 
as soldiers, and the illustrated weeklies of Eng- 
land and the United States bear evidence to the 
presence of cameras, as well as Maxim guns, at 
the front on both sides. The photographs thus 
published, when placed alongside the photographs 
that are still appearing of the movements o! 
American troops in the Philippines, enable one 
to compare the appearance of British troops with 
that of United States regulars in the field. 

Many civilian critics of military things have 
objected to the slouchy and unkempt appearance 
of American soldiers, due to the use of felt 
campaign hats and the absence of coats in cam- 
paigning. They contrast their appearance with 
the neater look of British troops in cork helmets 
and khaki tunics. Yet we now know from many 
of the South African photographs, that British | 
soldiers may also lay off their tunics, and that | 
the helmet does not save them from bearing a’ 
slouchy and bedraggled look in actual hard 
campaigning. 

As a matter of fact, the American campaign 
dress and head-gear is much better for the health 
and comfort of the men than the British uniform 
now in use in South Africa. The cork helmet is 
good only in the hot sun. It cannot be worn at | 
night, when the soldier in his bivouac needs | 
protection for his head against cold and rain and 
chilly mist. Lord Roberts's soldiers have suffered , 
severely from pneumonia, largely for want of a 
felt hat and a warm woollen shirt. And even in 
the hot sun the well-brimmed, light felt hat, not 
turned up coquettishly at one side, is much 
preferred by the American soldier to the cork | 
helmet. 

How slouchy and dirty even a British soldier 
can look after a hard march in Africa is shown | 
by the following description of the arrival of the 
force from Dundee at Ladysmith, extracted from 
the late Mr. G. W. Steevens’s book, “From | 
Capetown to Ladysmith :” 


‘they walked to Table Rock, took a brief view of ; 





“The sky over Ladysmith was very black. .. . 
In five minutes it was night, and rain-storm. | 
Ladysmith streets were ankledeep in half an 
hour. And listening to the ever-fresh bursts | 
hammering all the evening on the deepening 
pools, we learned that the J)undee men had not 
camped at all, had marched at six, and were, 
coming on all night into Ladysmith. Thirty-two 
miles without rest, through stinging cataract and 
spongy loam and glassy slime! 

“Before next morning was gray, in came the 
First Rifles. They plashed up-hill to their blue- 
rvofed huts on the southwest side of the town. | 
By the time the sun was up they had begun to 
unwind their puttees [legzings]. But what a 
sight! Their puttees were not soaked and not 
caked; say, rather, that there may have been a 
core of puttee inside, but that the men’s legs 
were embedded in a serpentine cast of clay. As 
for their boots, you could only infer them from 
the huge balls of stratified mud the men bore | 
round their feet. 

“Red mud, yellow mud, black mud, brown 
mud—they had soaked up specimens of all the 
heavy, sticky svil for fifteen miles. Officers and 
men alike bristled stiff with a week’s beard. 
Rents in their khaki showed white skin; from | 
their grimed hands and heads you might have 
judged them half red men, half root-black. | 

“Eyelids hung fat and heavy over hollow 
cheeks and pointed cheek-bones. Only the eye 
remained—the sky-blue, steel-keen, hard, clear, | 
unconquerable English eye—to tell that thirty- 
two miles without rest, four days without a_ 
square meal, six nights, for many, without a / 
stretch of sleep, still found them soldiers at the 


end.” | 
—_—__<e»—___ 


Original Sightseers. 


There are, as every tourist knows, more ways 
than one of seeing a city or “doing” a bit of 
scenery. The best view of London is gained 
from the top of an omnibus. Niagara may be so 
seen from one of the suspension bridges that the 
tourist can glance from cataract to whirlpool, 
with scarcely a change of position. But the most | 
whimsical and original bit of “sightseeing” is 
described by George Augustus Sala, in his “Life 
and Adventures.”’ 

When the siege of Venice had been raised, 
Mr. Sala, the special correspondent of the London 
Telegraph, ran down to Mestre, on the main- 
land, where he took the train which rattles over 
the railway causeway across the lagoons. While 
waiting at that station, he saw a drag draw up. 
The four-in-hand was splendidly “‘tooled’’ by a 
gentleman in a ¢ box-coat with mother-of- 
pearl buttons as lang plates, and us 
and euffs of fawn-colored velv 
a white silk hat with a black band. 

The two grooms in the dicke: 
upright, with folded arms, look 
of statues. By the gentleman’s side w: 
some lady, fashionably attired. T? 
rose, pointed with his whip in 
the lagoons, and said to the ! 
there.” Then he turne? 











cheese- 















back | 


| village tailor, and eating from a big dish placed 
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along the narrow road. Doubtless he was not 
indifferent to the beauties of the Queen of the 
Adriatic; but what could he have done with a 
four-in-hand in Venice ? 

In the winter of 1863, Mr. Sala witnessed 
another method of seeing scenery. He was at 
Niagara, on the Canadian side. The Grenadier 
Guards were in garrison at Montreal, and four 
of their non-commissioned officers had got leave 
to visit Niagara. They marched out from the 
railway station, dressed in gray greatcoats. 
With military deliberation and exactitude of step, 


the Horseshoe Fall, and then, with a right-about, | 
face, marched back to the station, whence they 
were wheeled to Montreal. 


Mr. Sala’s comment on this method of ‘‘doing’’ 


Niagara is: ““Typical British soldiers were they. 
They might have been brethren of the Four) 
Sergeants of the Indian Mutiny, who, with the 
sacks of powder on their backs, marched across 
the open and blew up the Cashmere Gate at 
Delhi.” 





——_~++ 


Elephant Inquest. 


The London Spectator, in a delightful article 
on the temper of elephants, says that the animal 
is a patient and easy-going creature, who seldom 
yields to malice unless mankind has provoked 
him to it. It is recognized in India that the 
occupation of mahout, or elephant-driver, is a 
very dangerous one; but on the other hand, it is 
also known that these men commonly steal a 
large part of the elephant’s food. In conse- 
quence, the animal is often half-starved, and is 
unmercifully prodded on by the steel-hooked and 
spiked ankus to do the work for which he is in 
no condition. 


No other brute is clever enough to realize that 
overwork and underfeeding are probably caused 
by the direct agency of his attendant; but the 
extraordinary intelligence of the elephant enables 
him to put two and two together, and when 
forbearance has ceased to be a virtue, he knows 
on whom the blow should fall. 

The subject was suggested by the fact that an 
elephant recently broke loose during a concert in 
the Crystal Palace, and killed its keeper. It 
then ap} among the crowd in the main 
building, where it harmed no one, although it 
did knock off the uplifted arm of a statue, prob- 
ably under the impression that it represented a 
man about to strike. 

The criminal elephant was then shot, and in 
the succeeding inquest held on the body of the 
man, the evidence was overwhelming in the 
four-footed animal’s favor. He had once before 
killed a keeper, a man who had been discharged, 
fifteen mont before, for gruss cruelty tu the 
animals. Te came back, and having begged for 
work, was taken on again, not as a keeper, but 
a laborer. The elephant, hearing his voice at 


his side, crushed him to death, no doubt in a | = 


panic of horror at the reappearance of an old 
ormentor. 

The second keeper had declared that he would 
“pay out” the elephant for striking him with | 
his trunk. He attacked him with an Arab 
lance, and the tortured creature, after backing as 
far as it could, rushed forward to escape the lance, 
broke its chains, and then threw down the keeper 
and trampled on him. If the slayer had been a 
man, and had been put on trial, the verdict 
would surely have been that of justifiable homi- 
cide, 

It is not always remembered that the elephant. 
is a very nervous beast, and that such a temper- 
ament may be easily worked into frenzy by 
ill-treatment. 


———_~e»—___ 


“‘La Nina’s Campanilla.” 


In Spain the people delight in keeping up old 
customs, and each hill and each valley has its 
own. An Englishman, tramping through the 
country, describes in his narrative, “A Vagabond 
in Spain,” a singular and poetic custom which 
has lasted for forty generations. 

While supping at Sabinan, in the house of the 


on a stool, he heard sounds as if some one were 
ringing a@ small hand-bell. “La Nita's Cam- 
panilla” (The Maiden’s Bell), replie 

in answer to the ee question ; and then he 
describes one of the most ancient customs in all 
Spain. 

Centuries ago a tiny boy, tired of play, sat 
nodding before the winter fire. His father and 
mother pressed him to go to bed, but in vain, for 
he feared the darkness of his solitary chamber. 
He sat dozing on the hearth until, overcome by 
sleep, he lurched forward and fell into the blazing | 
fire. When he rose from his sick-bed, his sight 


was gone. 

The sightless boy fretted his early years away, 
and when his parents died, he became a i 
Wandering through the vale and begging from 
door to door, he became a terror to the children, 
whose little heads he would awkwardly touch 
with his outstretched hands. 

The mothers of the valley met, and sought a 
way to end this growing terror. They contrived 
this plan: The prettiest girls were galled into the 
plaza and bade to choose a cumpanilla (bell) 
maiden for a year. She had to vow that she 
would never fail, when evening came, to leave 
play or feast, vesper or toil, to ring her campanil 

rough the vale, and tell in song, in the 
hearing of every house, the tale of him who bred 
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Write us for a 25c. full-sized bottle of 
=» Chase’s Antiseptic Tooth Powder 

of New England, New Jersey and Eastern New York 
Roads and points of interest shown. Of dealers or by 
mail. Send, H. Walker 
thographers, Harcourt St., Boston. 
WITH Armstro: 
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Fine Fabrics 


Renovated Fading. 
Cleaned Shrinking. 
Improved Injury. 


“Priscilla” Compound 


is: particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 
<aaee Woollen Goods, Fine 
PSGEe Blankets, Old Laces, Re- 
iM naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
All Linens, Silk or Wool 
Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
, tains, Infants’ Flannels 
and all fine and delicate 

Fabrics. 





a: 


Without { 


lustre to 


fine grass 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 


” 
“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a 34-Ib. box. 
FREE “The Story of Priscilla,” after 
Longfellow, giving complete details 
of how to care for Fine Fabrics, Art Needle- 


work, Flannela, Ete., Kte., together with our 
Catalogue of useful Embroldery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO, 


41-43 Kinsicy Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Mfrs, of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, Embroidery Sets and Novelties. 
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Awards 





MEN’S CLASS. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 

For boys and girls under eighteen September 1st. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 

Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


SEVENTY-FOUR SPECIAL AWARDS will be offered 
tor photographs as specified below; ‘These awards to be 
made regardless of class or technical excellence, and in 
addition to, as well as independent of, all regular awards 
in the several classes. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. 
One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 
LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. 
One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award 





such fears in Sabinan. The song was brief, for 
the maiden had to hasten and repeat it often ere | 
the sun weit down. 


<d must go, 
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ames with noisy shouts: 
na her silen he little ones shout, ‘“The 
vaiden | com and dart into their homes, 
vot commands such calm as the mild 
f the bell. Hers has been a long life, 
S remained a child through all seasons. | 
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of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


CONDITIONS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Class. 








Every contributor must 
must have been taken sinc 
send any number of pictures, of any size or shape. 
the competitor must be written on the back of each photograph. 
and no picture should, be framed. 


THE COMPETITION CLOSES AT NOON, SEPT. 3, 1900 — EXHIBITION OPENS, 


ctures will re 
prepaid, 


Ill. 


Ancient and Royal 
Game of Golf 


= 





Is played with various degrees of 
skill, but all players agree that it is 
absolutely essential to have a good 
“tee,” the little mound of sand upon 
which the ball is placed before the 
drive. Start right. The result will 
justify the pains. 

So it is with your table. 

Supply it with the right sort of 
tea, a good tea, the best that you can 
buy. 

lf you get Chase & Sanborn’s 
package teas, you may be sure on 
this point. 

Their famous Orloff is noted for 
its lilac flavor, the Kohinoor, an 
English Breakfast Tea, and the 
Orange Pekoe, a Ceylon and India 
tea, famous on account of its rich 
wine-like body, are all equally pop- 
ular. They are the best of their 
kind. 

These teas come only in pound 
and half-pound leaded forms, and 
are grown in tea gardens situated in 
high altitudes, which is an all im- 
portant factor in the production of 
high grade leaves. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 


Chase & Sanbom’s Teas, 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION’S 
EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 1900. 











«.eThe Youth’s Companion Amateur Photographic Exhibition for 1900 
will be conducted on the same general lines as former exhibitions, which 
have been more and more successful each year. 
have now become fixed events in the amateur photographic world. Since their begin- 
ning nearly thirty thousand examples of amateur photography have begn placed on 
exhibition, being visited by many thousand persons each year. 
all amateur photographers are invited to contribute, with the assurance that every 
contribution will be placed on exhibition bearing the name and address of the sender. 


Companion Exhibitions 


As in forgner years, 


Offered... 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer — best from the standpoint 
of human interest, pictorial and story-telling qualities as well as technical and artistic 
| excellence— The Companion offers the following: 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the |} HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 


Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 


Seventy-Four Speciai Awards. 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award 
of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 

CURIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards of 
one dollar each for the photographs of the oddest actual in- 
cident, situation or thing, including ‘“freak” photographs, 
accidental results and “trick” photographs of all kinds. 

HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar each for the ten photographs of places or 
persons of general historic interest not often photographed. 

INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar each for the ten most interesting photo- 
graphs not included in either of the above classes. 





n amateur. Every photograph 
pt. 1, 1899. Contributors may 














The class and name and address of 
Each picture must be 
No print can be paid for or returned. 
OCT. 1, 1900. 
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promotes at once 
a healthy or nor- 
mal circulation. 

_ This explains 
its great success 


and its endorse- #)) 
ment by eminent 


physicians. 


The opi “1 feel grateful to God and to you for the great 
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Ye have.” CURTIS & SPINDELL, Lynn, Mass. River Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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i The New Companion 
~~ Sewing 

Machine. 

Ball Bearings. 


ALL MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS.- 


STYLE 3}. Five Drawers, 
$19.00. 


STYLE 2. Drop-Head and 
Seven Drawers, $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet 
and Drop-Head, $23.75. 






The following are well-known brands: 


LIPTON’S, MALWATTEE, TETLEYS. | 


HE MATERIAL PUT Te) 
tHE MAGEE aN Ea) 5 





















No heater can 
be better than 
the material 
put into it. It 
may be worse. 
The material that enters into the 
Magee Heaters is the best the 
world affords, while the Magee pro- 
cess of building is the result of 50 
years accumulative experience, sec- 
onded by unparalleled producing ———— 
facilities, aided by immense capital. le a 
NOR ome me namrcomeud MAGEE FURNACE CO. manKers 
use less coal than any other. DETHE/ MAGEE HEATERS ann RANGES 
Sead for desenptive pamphlet. Sold by leading dealers. B2+28/ UNION ST. BOSTON. 


A GORSBT 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 


Delivered Free to any freight 
office in New England. War- 

ranted for ten years.. Polished 
Quartered Oak Tables. 
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Send for our New Descriptive Booklet and Samples 
of Work Done on the Machine. 

“The Cabinet Sewing Machine ordered from you some time ago received. Iam pleased 
to say it gives perfect satisfaction. A few weeks before I ordered this machine we hada 
machine left here by an agent on trial, price $45.00. We decided that it was useless to pay 
$45.00 for a machine when one just as good could be bought for half the money. However, 
when I ordered your machine I told my wife that should it not prove in every way the equal 
of the forty-five-dollar machine, yours Should be returned as unsatisfactory. But the New 
Companion Machine gives the best of satisfaction. Shall be glad to recommendit to all my 
friends.""—FRED BERTRAM, Pea Ridge, Ark. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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every normal demand of appetite. Learn to 


drink wheat as well as eat it. Drink the 
Y H EFA I Wheat Coffee 


Prepared bya special process of our own by 
which it is given the fine flavor of Mocha 
and Java, but unlike them it 1 i 
biliousness, nervousness nor dy 
quiets the ‘nerves and aids di 
matter how long you have be 
the use of coffee. you can cha 
Grist Mill and find it perfe: 
It is cheaper than coffee, too. 
Sold by leading grocers everywhere at 


20c. per Ib. 


‘Try it. You'll sleep better, eat better, 
work better, feel better. 
Your grocer can get it for you if you 


Wy) Insist on Trying It. 
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IS real name w: 
but the boy 


Ht 


and the nickname, 





was short for his age, and his figure was stocky | 


and shapeless. His face was plain almost to 
woodenness, but his smile, on those rare occa- 


sions when his serious mind let you get a! 


glimpse of it, was a perfect mask of mildness. 
It was the pacifying of the school bully that 

earned James Eliphalet his nickname. He 

was new in the Ralston district, and to Bud 


Chandry, the bully in question, he seemed a fit | 


subject for a demonstration of the rights of 
might. 
But one noontime the demonstration stopped 


short. Chandry had a playful habit of tripping | 


his subjects at odd and unexpected moments, 
and on this occasion the worm turned. James 
picked himself up slowly and said, in the dis- 
passionate draw! that came to him from his 
‘Tennessee mountaineer grandfather: 

“Say, Bud Chandry, it’s my delib’rate 
opinion that you’re in right smart need of a 
licking.” 

Chandry’s rejoinder was scornful, and it 
embodied an invitation to “try it.” 

“I’ve been thinking it over and wondering if 
Thadn‘t ought to,” James went on, mildly. 
“Don’t you reckon you could stop nagging 
without it? If I get started I'm liable to hut 
you some.” 

The laugh that this raised was too much for 
Chandry, and he struck out; struck hard, as 
a tyrant strikes at rebellion. The small one 
dodged the blow, and in the winking of an eye 
became the most nonplussing thing a bully, boy 
or man, ever has to confront—an antagonist 
who is apparently insensible to pain, and who 
does not know when he is beaten. 

Then came the rechristening: “Three cheers 
for Pugnacity Parkin!” 
tyrant’s thralls, when Chandry went down; 
but they were not given because boys are not 
vindictive, and the battle was working a curi- 
ous change in James Eliphalet. From being 
the mildest-mannered fellow in school, he had 


suddenly become transformed into a pitiless | 
fighting machine, wrathless but cruel, and: 


utterly deaf to Chandry’s cries for quarter. 
They were separated, after a tussle, and 


ames Eliphalet, 
of the Ralston Creek 
school rechristened him one day, 
presently shortened 
to “‘Pug,”’ soon became a fixture. 
not look pugnacious in the least. 


shouted one of the, 





He did 
He 


thereafter the mild-mannered one lost in famil- 
iarity what he gained in respect. It hurt him 
a little, —the loss of good-fellowship,—as he 
confided to Fred Wallace one evening when 
| they were climbing Table Mountain to bring 
home the cows. 

“I knew it’d be that-away if ever I got into 
a fight,” he asserted. “It takes mighty near 
an earthquake to get me started, and then 
{never do know when to quit. I hate Bud 
Chandry right now, and I’m scared every day 
for fear I’ll get some chance to hurt him and 
take it.” 

Fred laughed, but the serious-minded one 
shook his head. 

“It’s so; and it isn’t anything to laugh at. 
Maybe if ’twas only my own quarrel—but it 
isn’t. Heand his folks have been picking on 
us ever since we bought the Berkey place.” 

Whereupon Fred lent a sympathetic ear and 
James Eliphalet filled it. The feud was what 
is known in the irrigation country as a ‘‘water 
| fight.” In the early days individual water 
rights were never very clearly defined, and the 
farmers living nearest to the ditch-head made 
sure of their own supply before passing the 
stream on to their neighbors farther down. 
They do it yet, I am told. 

Now the Parkin ranch was next below John 
Chandry’s, and the ditch on that side of the 
valley was none too large. Reuben Parkin 
| was a just man and a forbearing, but there 
are limits to forbearance; and when the 


| alfalfa tield was burned yellow in a week, there 
was trouble. 
The quarrel never came to blows, or to many 





ing finally in the summer of the first grass- | 


hopper visitation in something nearly like a 
| tragedy. 

When the “hoppers” came the grain was 
only mid-leg deep in the valley, but the water- 
supply was so scanty that the Parkin fields 
were already beginning to whiten. One of the 
expedients of the time was the building of 
smudge-fires to windward; and one of the 


Chandrys used so much water that the Parkin , 


words, but it grew from year to year, culminat- | 


I SAY YOU'VE STOOD IT LONG ENOUGH, 


i 









REUBEN.”’ 


Chandry fires, ill-watched, crossed the Parkin 
boundary. 

They fought gallantly, the entire Parkin 
household, and by dint of hard work made 
shift to save the house and barn. But the 
fields were mere blackened deserts, and the 
crop was gone. 

It was at this crisis that Mrs. Parkin wanted 
to declare war. “I say you’ve stood it long 
enough, Reuben,” she insisted. ‘“You’ve just 
been peaceable and peaceable, and this is what 
it has come to—being all but burned out of 
house and home by those shiftless Chandrys. 
I’d have the law on them, if there is any.” 

Reuben, the good, shook his head. “We 
mustn’t be vindictive,” he said. ‘‘Chandry’s 
down with mountain fever—isn’t likely to pull 
through, they tell me; and Bud and his mother 
have their hands pretty full—and their hearts, 
too, I guess.”” 

“Humph! I don’t believe such people have 
any hearts,” was Mrs. Parkin’s rejoinder. 
And then she changed the subject. ‘I’m sure 
I don’t know what we’re going to do.” 

“The Lord won’t let us go hungry, Martha. 
They’re going to build the railroad up the 
cafion this summer, and two weeks ago I 
asked Macfonald to get me work on the grade, 
if the crops failed.’’ 

Mrs. Parkin’s comment was a sigh of quali- 
fied relief: “That is better than nothing, but it 
will be hard for you, Reuben. I do wish we 
might strike it rich in the ‘Mary.’ ” 

Reuben Parkin’s smile was of incredulity. 
Like every other Coloradoan of that time, he 
had a “prospect’’ in the mountains back of the 
ranch, but thus far it had proved to be no more 
than a profitless hole in the ground. 

“Guess there isn't much danger. But that 
reminds me; our year’ll be up on the twentieth, 
and Chandry’s—why, let’s see, his is up on the 
‘Betty’ to-morrow. I wonder if he worked his 
assessment before he came down with the 
fever ?”” 

“Of course he didn’t! John Chandry never 
does anything till he has to. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the jumpers will beat him out of it 
this time.” 

Parkin shook his head again. ‘We mustn’t 
allow that. I’ll admit they’ve been kind of 
unneighborly, but it’s no time to bear malice, 
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with John sick abed. I'll go to Denver to- 
morrow for powder and fuse, and Jam 
can work both assessments while we’ 
It’s only doing as we'd be done by.” 

“Reuben Parkin! Do you mean to say that 
you’ll work the Chandry claim after all they’ve 
done?” 

“T guess we can’t do any less, can we? Not 
without giving ourselves something to be sorry 











for afterward,” said Reuben, the good; 
and there the matter rested. 

Of all this, James Eliphalet, who was 
fire-flogging along the charred fences, heard 
nothing. He was wondering if the final 
disaster of the burned fields might not 
leave him free to go trout-fishing up the 
caiion with the boys on the morrow. It 
did; and he had his permission and in- 
structions at the supper-table. He was to 
take a haversack of provisions, spend the 
day in the cafion, and to cross the divide 

and meet his father at the “Mary” in the 
evening. 

It was starlight dark when he came back 
from telling Tom Hallowell that he would 
make one in the fishing party. At his own 
gate he stumbled over some one crouching in 
the path, and said “‘Ugh!” when the croucher 
stood up and revealed Bud Chandry. 

“Do you reckon I could see your paw a 
minute?” asked the sometime tyrant. 

“No, I don’t!” said James, ungraciously. 

Bud hung reluctant by the gate-post. “Seems 
like I’d have to,” he ventured. 

The vindictive one let himself in and slammed 
the gate. ‘‘He doesn’t want to see you or any 
of your tribe!” he snapped; and with that he 
went into the house. 

The fishing holiday began at dawn and 
ended at dusk, and was, notwithstanding the 
family misfortunes, a true red-letter day for 
James FEliphalet. Although his father would 
carry provisions for the fortnight’s camp-out at 
the “Mary,” his mother had packed the haver- 
sack against contingencies. The contingencies 
arose in the dinner-sharing with the other boys, 
and thus it came about that James was munch- 
ing his last biscuit when he left the party at 
Chimney Gulch and took the short cut across 
the divide to the shut-in valley of the two 
“prospects.” 

It was a lonesome tramp over the mountain 
after the hilarious day, and the unused trail 
was none too well defined. None the less, he 
munched his biscuit and pushed on, and after 
an hour or more reached the crest whence he 
could look down into the shut-in valley and 
dimly descry the big dumps of the “Mary” and 
the ‘‘Betty” hanging like two gray beards on 
the opposing mountainside. 

The sight made him feel a little less lonesome ; 
and when he had descended far enough to see 
the glimmer of a camp-fire in the gulch, he 
made sure his father had arrived, and had 
visions of a warm supper of bacon and fried 





The visions held good while he was threading 
the belt of jack-pine through which the trail 
zigzagged. But they vanished with a shock 
that stung when the camp-fire once more came 
in view. The home team was nowhere to be 
seen, and there were two men sitting before 
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working out John Chandry’s assessment, that’ 
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the fire—two men with faces rough-bearded and | 
unfamiliar. No one mountain-bred needed to be | all!” 
told what this portended. The men were mine-| The answer to that was an open-handed buffet 
jumpers, waiting till the Chandry title in the! that sent him sprawling. But he was up ina 
“Betty” should expire at midnight. i, 
James realized it slowly, as was his habit, and 
his first emotion was purely vengeful. Tere was 
retribution for all the diteh-cuttings and other 
things, and the Chandrys were 






COMPANION. 


| morning twilight he could see the two" figures at you’re as full as you can hold, Pug Parkin! 
the fire, and the string of fish dangling from two | But what I was laughing at was we two fellows 
| forked sticks over the coals. jangling over a hole in the ground that aint worth 
| Just then the shot went off with a rumbling | the recording fees.” 

crash, and the shallow tunnel belched a torrent! ‘Don’t you believe it!” said James Eliphalet, 
of broken rock and dust. Out of the dust-cloud | gruffly, between mouthfuls. “Think 1’d stay 
a single stone the size of a ten-pound shot hurtled ! here and work away all night for nothing? One 
across the gulch; and John Chandry’s proxy | of the jumpers said it was in good ore; that he 
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unable to lift a hand in their 
own defence. But along with 
the blood-warmings of vindic- 
tive joy came a prickling of 
curiosity, and five minutes later 
James had wormed his way, 
Indian fashion, to a clump of 
undergrowth within ear-shot of 
the fire. 

What he overheard merely 
confirmed things, but the re- 
venge was much more com- 
plete than he had guessed. 
By some means the jumpers 
had found out that the 
neglected “Betty” was 
in valuable ore. 

“T tell you, there 

aint any risk,” one of 
the men was saying, 
“and if there was, it 
would be worth it. 
’Taint a bonanza, but 
I know right where 
I can tum it fora 
cold ten thousand the 
minute we’ve set our 
stakes and got it 
recorded.’”” 

“That’s all right,” 
said the other. “But 
what I’m saying is 
this: If old man 
Parkin gets here be- 
fore midnight there 
will bea rumpus. He 
won’t stand by and 
see Chandry’s claim 
jumped.” 

“Won't he? He's 
got a score aguinst 
John Chandry as long as your arm— ditch- 
cutting and the like. But he can’t get here! 
That washout in the trail’s going to lay him out 
till daylight, and maybe longer. And by that time 
we'll be through here and at the recorder’s office.” 

The listener backed away noiselessty, and in 
the safe shadows of the jack-pines sat down to 
argue it out. And here James Eliphalet’s battle—' 
his life battle, it proved to be—was fought toa 
finish. 

At first there seemed to be every reason why 
he should not meddle. He told himself that it 
was none of his business; that the Chandrys 
ought to have worked their assessment and soj| 
secured their title. Moreover, if he wished to; 
interfere, there was nothing he could do against 
two grown men—nothing in the wide world, he 
kept saying over and over. 

But somehow the denial would not hold. 
There was something he could do; a thing full 
of risk, but still possible. The law said that the | 
assessment work must be done within the year, 
but he knew that the law gave the original owner 
of a mining claim the benefit of the doubt. If | 
Chandry, or any deputy of his, should be at work 
on the “Betty”? when the time expired, the 
public sentiment of the region would make it 
hazardous for the jumpers who should take 
forcible possession. 

The vengeful one set his teeth hard, groaned 
in spirit, and made his resolve; although he was | 
still human enough to make it conditional. He! 
would try to save the “‘Betty ;” so much he must. 
do for his own future peace of mind. But he 
would do it without prejudice to his antipathy to 
Bud Chandry—to all the Chandrys, big and little. 

Now James Eliphalet was extremely slow in 


“THE RESULT 















moment, with all the fighting 
blood of his King’s Mountain 
ancestors uppermost. Spring- 


ing to the wheelbar- 
row, he made a war- 
chariot of it, and | 
charged the enemy | 
with his head down, 
The result was a 
victory, small but; 
complete, Of all the! 
yehicles known to! 
man, a charging, 


wheelbarrow is per- 
haps the hardest to 
evade. The edge of 
the dump was but a step to the rear, and over it! 
the enemy was driven in great disorder; and 
when James saw the pair turning somersaults 


WAS A VICTORY." 


into the embers of their own fire, he went back ; 


to his work. 
It was some time before the attack was re- 
newed,‘and then it came in the form of a surprise. 
‘James had barrowed out all the loose rock, 
growing hungrier and sleepier with each trip, 
and also more grimly determined. The camp- 
fire had disappeared from the toe of the dump, to 
be rekindled higher up the opposite slope; and 
jon his last reconnaissance the two men were 
| sitting quietly before it. He had found candles 
and tools, and was preparing to drill a hole fora 
blast when a voice at his elbow said: 
; “Time’s up, Buddy! You’ve made a good 
| fight, but it’s no go! You might as well quit 
:and go home. It’s past twelve, and we're going 
to drive our stakes.” 

The man made the mistake of talking too long. 
| Before he was through, James Eliphalet had 
recovered from the shock of the surprise. 

| “You can drive all the stakes you like, and I'll 


pull ’em up when it’s light enough to see,” he | 


retorted. ‘It’s just as I told you at the start; if | 

you jump this claim, you’ll do it while I’m work- 

ing the assessment.’’ 

| The man sat down on an empty powder-can | 
and attempted to argue the case. 

“Say, what’s the use of being a fool? You) 
don’t owe the Chandrys anything excepting a 

| grudge.” 

The stubborn one lighted a fresh candle and 
picked out the sharpest of the drills. He had 
said his say. 

1 “Besides, you know you can’t hold on a minute 





‘he broke down, as much as any one with his 


laughed till his empty stomach ached when he | could turn it for ten thousand dollars if he could 


saw the rock light fairly on the jumpers’ break- | 
fast, scattering fish and fire to the four winds. ! 
“That'll stir em up again,” he said, ruefully, } 
when the laugh was over; and he was wondering 
if he couldn’t barricade the tunnel against the 
rush, when the two men scrambled to their feet 
and ran away in the opposite direction. What 
this portended, he could not guess; and being a 
boy of one idea at a time, he went back to work. 
But when the débris was no more than half; 
cleared away a shadow darkened the patch of | 
growing daylight at the mouth of the tunnel. It | 
was the instinct of self-preservation that made | 
him catch up a drill as he turned; but there was | 
no need. It was Bud Chandry. They eyed 
each other suspiciously for a moment, like ene- 
mies; and then Chandry’s anger boiled over. 
“So it was you, was it? Jeff Harding came 
down to the house last night and said somebody | 
was laying off to jump us.” | 
It was the last straw, and James Eliphalet 
flung down the drill and stalked out past his | 
accuser. Chandry followed. | 
“It’s a pity you couldn’t have waited!” he said. 
“Paw was going to deed the claim to you-all to 
even up for burning you out. That’s what I 
went down to your house for night afore last— 
to tell your paw. But you couldn’t wait!” 
“Shut up!” said James, savagely; and then | 


slow-match temper ever does break down. “I 
haven’t been jumping your claim! I’ve been 
working all night to keep two other fellows from 
jumping it. That’s what is left of their camp- 
fire over yonder. Now go off and hate yourself!” 

Chandry gulped once or twice, wrestled man- 
fully with the situation, and finding it a great | 
deal too large for words, laughed like one sud- 
denly gone foolish. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,’’ said James. | 
“J don’t think it much of a joke. I haven’t 
been so tired and hungry since I was born!’ 

Chandry unslung a well-filled haversack in one 
motion. 

“Here's plenty of grub, and you can eat till | 
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get hold of it.” 

“Ten thou—’” Chandry sat down in the 
wheelbarrow and tried to realize it. When he 
did, he remembered that it was as good as given 
to the Parkins, and said, stoutly: ‘‘Paw won't 
take back his offer for that; and anyhow, it’s 
yours—you saved it!’’ 

“TIuh!” growled the hungry one. “I guess 
you don’t know my father! He wouldn't roba 
sick man.”” 

“If he don’t take it, I kuow what paw’ll do! 
He'll spend some of the money making that ditch 
big enough to give you folks all the water you 
want. He's been laying off to do that ever since 
I don’t know when.’ 

James the vengeful ate a whole sandwich 
before he could trust himself to reply, and even 
then he choked a little. 

“TI guess I’ve been pretty hard on you-all, Bud. 
When I came up here last night I said I’d save 
the ‘Betty,’ if I could, and go on hating you just 
the same. But I guess I don’t. How is your 
father this morning ?”” 

“He’s some better. Your paw and Doctor 
Baldwin sat up with him last night, and the 
fever turned about midnight. Doctor says he 
reckons he'll pull through. Soon as I heard that 
T lit out to come up here and hold the claim, and 
your paw said he’d come later.’’ 

The sun was just climbing the summit of the 
eastern mountain, and James Eliphalet stared at 
the glowing red disk till his eyes filled. Then he 
thrust out his hand awkwardly to his old-time 
enemy. 

“Say, Bud, I’m suffering glad—about your 
father, you know! Let’s go over and have a 
look at the ‘Mary.’ Maybe your pay-streak 
comes over our way.” 

Strange to say, it did; and a few years later 
the earnings of the ““Mary-Betty”’ mine built the 
Parkin-Chandry block in Denver, and sent Bud 
; and James Eliphalet to college, where “Pugnac- 
‘ity? stands up for his rights as of yore, but with 
other strivings which are likely to send him to 
the top of his chosen profession. 















T is not because a meeting 


| 


My friend Eugenia had an 
experience of this sort. She 
was the only child of one of 
our foreign ministers, and she was an uncom- 
monly bright young woman, rather petite, with 
a pair of brilliant olive eyes that let little escape 
them; very ready, self- possessed and accom- 
| | ptished. Instead of going on directly with her 
father, after reaching Europe, she remained 
' during a winter in Paris with her mother, for 
some reason connected with her mother’s 
health. But not to waste any time, she pro- 
cured a dictionary of the language of the people 
to whose government her father was accredited, 
| subscribed to a newspaper in that language, 





taking up any project, but once committed, he. longer than we'll let you. What if we was to‘ and secured a blanchisseuse of that nation ; 
could act quickly enough. Five minutes sufficed. knock you on the head, tote you across to the | and before the winter was over she could speak 


for a cautious detour through the jack-pines to 


the opposite side of the gulch, and five more. 
found him at the head of the “Betty.” dump with | 


a wheelbarrow-load of broken rock trundled out 
of the imperiled tunnel. The next moment the 


cation and drop you in the river? 
the wiser?” 
Now life was worth as much to James Elipha- 
let as to any one, but he said: ‘Nobody, I s’pose.”” 
“And that aint all! Your daddy can’t get 


Who'd be any i 


the new speech with an agreeable fluency. 
When at last she joined her father and went 
with him toa court function, the gold-laced and 
powdered gentlemen, glittering with orders, 
addressed her in French, assuming that she 


load shot down the incline and some of the pieces here for a long time, and you can’t go®n working | could speak no other foreign language; but 


rolled into the camp-fire below. 

The two men sprang up with a shout of sur- 
prise, and James shouted back to them: 

“Wello! Hadn’t you better build your fire a 
little farther back ?”” 

The answer was a storm of curses, and when 
the air cleared, James had his summons. 

“Hi! What are you doing up there’ 
down out of that—d’ye hear?” 

“IIaven't got time,” said the worker, mildly; 
and he was out with the second barrowful when 
the enemy carried the dump by assault. 
the storm broke afresh. 


Come | 


without grub or sleep. There’s two of us, and 
we can stand watch and watch; and the minute 
you knock off, the game’s up!” 

“TI wish you’d get out of the way! I’m going 
| to drill a hole right there where you’re sitting,” 
| said James the unmoved. 
| ‘That was the end of the parley and the begin- 

ning of the siege. On his way out of the tunnel 
| the jumper took the string of trout, and James 
| Eliphalet knew not of the theft that left him to 


famine until he had finished drilling the hole and 
Then had gone to the tunnel’s mouth to see if there | tained, and a special reception for his wife 


| were powder and fuse to charge the blast. He 


she answered them in their own tongue, to 
| their great pleasure, as you can guess. 

It happened that, arriving late at court, they 
found the usual receptions all over. The queen 
hated all that sort of ceremonial, any way. But 
the British ambassador’s wife and daughter, 
also arriving late, had been given a special 
reception—I think it was by the queen dowa- 
ger, and that at that time there was no other 
queen. Of course our minister felt that the 
dignity of the United States must be main- 


was requested by him, and accorded. Through 


Cleared of savage imprecation, the outburst was | was hungry and sleepy, and weary to the limit | some mistake the fact that the American 
a peremptory notice to quit; penalty for unheed- | of his strength; and the appetizing odor of the | minister had a daughter was overlooked, much 


fulness, things too terrible to be enumerated. 
James Eliphalet winced and made a temporary 
breastwork of the wheelbarrow. It is not in one 
hundred and ten pounds avoirdupois to face 
three hundred odd without flinching. But it 


‘was only the fleshly part of him that was scared. | 


“Talk’s pretty cheap,” he said. “If it does 
you any guod to call me names, why, go ahead. 
But if you jump this claim, you'll do it while I’m 


| frying fish floated up to him from the camp-fire 
below. 

“The low-down thieves!” he said; and then 
he went back into the tunnel more than ever 
determined to hold out to the end. 

A few minutes later the blast was ready, and | 
when the match was applied he stumbled sleepily | 
out to the dump and stood aside. The dawn was | 
, just graying the eastern sky, and in the dim/ 


| to Miss Eugenia’s dissatisfaction, as, if it had 
to be, it was weil to have it over. And of 
course more red tape must be used, and another 
reception required—the queen now quite im- 
| patient, and in no very gracious humor at all. 

But Eugenia was also a little impatient by 
this time, for plainly she should have been 
remembered; and in a queer little freak of 
resentment she had her maid array her in her 








Il.—Eugenia and the Queen. 






second-best gown, saving her 





with royalty is of so best, a rose-colored satin, for 
much import that it be- some occasion more to her 
comes interesting or worth mind. She had not cared 
recording, but because it is about the reception, except 
unusual with those of us who —, in a trifle of natural curiosity ; 
are plain people. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD| but now it had become an 


international affair, as one 
might call it; and besides, no 
one likes to be overlooked, 
even by accident. So she wore a red silk gown, 
and a wreath of holly leaves in her hair. 

I think, possibly, only a woman can appre 
ciate this development of her little pique. It is 
my own opinion that she looked charming—like 








“COMPLETELY A PART OF THE LOCAL COLOR.” 
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a woodsy sprite made into a fine lady. The 
queen thought so, too, and she was quite melted | 
from her vexed mood. 

The queen, who was somewhat capricious, had 
ordered the reception to be held in a room the 
walls of which were hung with red tapestry, and 
in whose centre was a great oval of massed green 
plants without blossoms, palins and big tropical 
things; so that as the young American walked 
up the long way to her presentation she was, 
without having intended or dreamed of it, com- 
pletely a part of the local color, and the crowning 
and consonant touch of a pretty scene. 

The next day, at the déjeuner & la fourchette, 
the queen remarked to the official who was usually 
in waiting at such times, “Well, that little woman 
of the West got herself up to match my red} 
room!”’ evidently taking Eugenia’s pique for a 
tribute. And she straightway sent the Baroness 
Amélie, one of her maids of honor, ‘to call on 
Eugenia, and bring her to the palace. “I want 
to see a great deal more of her,”’ said the queen. 
“She was new; she was original; she was full 
of verve and sparkle!”” And that was true. 


So tt happened that Eugenia soon found reason 
to revise her first impressions; and in the end, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


queen’s palace. Perhaps it was not always to 
her own canvenience, however; as the palace 
was a house built for the life of a commoner,— 
;as it happens, by a relative of the narrator of 
‘this little tale, Henry Hope, a once famous 
‘banker,—and it was of course hardly large 
enough for royal exigencies, so that often Eugenia 
and the young Baroness Amélie had to share the 
same apartment. And once, indeed, when the 
tsarevitch of Russia, afterward the emperor, the 
nephew of the queen, came to pay his aunt a visit, 
the baroness and Eugenia had to resign their 
| premises to the imperial guest and lodge them 
selves elsewhere, he taking bed and belongings, 
and making himself at home. 

As long as the queen lived, she remembered 
Eugenia’s sparkle, and gave evidence in pleasant. 
ways of her recollection. And the lovely Baroness 
Amélie and she are still on the affectionate terms 
of long acquaintance and friendship. 

‘You see it is not an affair of vital concern or 
thrilling event, as I said. But when I remember 
Eugenia, a little girl in her long gown, gazing 
with big, dark eyes at the world beyond the alley 
| of tall poplars linked together with festooned iron 
chains that clanked in the wind, an alley along 





came into the receipt of much kindness from the 
queen, and became an intimate friend of the 
Baroness Amélie, having common ground in a. 
knowledge of art and its study; and she passed | 
a large portion of her time delightfully in the! 






**7 GUESS there won't be a great show of 
flowers on Sylvester’s grave this year,” said 
Sarah Cook. Her voice had a certain 

triumph in it, but it ended with a decorous sigh. | go 


“TI guess there won’t, either,” returned her 
sister, Mrs. Kemp. “I guess Phebe Ann is too 
sick to think much about it.” Her voice sounded 
like Sarah’s. 

Lucy Kemp dropped her sewing for a minute, 
and turned her face toward the window. “It 
seems ’most too bad, don’t it?’’ she said, medi- 
tatively. ‘‘When she’s done so much every year, 
and thought so much about it.” 

“I don’t know as I think it’s too bad,” said | 
Mrs. Kemp. “Of course I’m sorry Phebe Ann 
is sick, but when it comes to these flowers she’s 
always covered Sylvester’s grave with, Decora- 
tion day, I guess there was a great deal of it for 
show. It would have seemed different if he had 
been in the war, but I’ve thought a good many 
times, when I’ve seen Sylvester’s grave with 
more flowers on it than any of the soldiers, that 
Phebe Ann had a little eye to what folks would 
say, for all she felt so bad.” 

“J don’t care anything about the show,” said 
Sarah Cook, “but I do think such an outlay on 
flowers to put on a grave is wicked, when there’s 
folks that’s her own kith and kin in actual want. 
It’s as much as twenty years since Sylvester 
Kemp died, and there aint been a year that 
Phebe Ann aint laid out dollars on flowers. I 
guess if we'd had the dollars right here, it would 
have been more to her credit !”” 

“Well, I aint ever complained nor begged,” 
Tejoined Mrs. Kemp. ‘Nobody can say I have, 
whatever happens. There’s the rent money due, 
and that new dressmaker has come to town, and 
the work’s falling off, and I don’t know what’s 
goin’ to become of us, but I aint complained nor 
begged. 


” 


“There’s the band!” cried Lucy. 

It was a very warm day for the season— 
almost as warm as midsummer. The windows 
were wide open. The two women and the girl 
leaned their heads out and listened. They could 
hear faraway music. Two little girls, with 
their hands full of flowers, ran past. 

“They’re just forming down at the town hall,” 
said Lucy. “Annie Dole and Lottie are just 
going.” 

“They came over here for flowers this morn- 
ing,” said her mother, “and I told ’em I hadn’t 





any togive. All I had was lilacs, besides that | in a great clump of lilac-bushes by the gate. She | with difficulty, for she was growing very weak. | ing this week,” said Mrs. Kemp. 


i whole time,” she said to her 


| out. “Sometimes I feel kind 


which I used to go to school, her adventures at 
court have an interest for me as showing how 
really near together are all the things 3f this 
world—the queen mother of a far country and 
the young girl of our own shore. 





















little early rose-bush, and they’d got all the 
lilacs they wanted of their own, and there was 
only just three roses on that bush, and I could 
not bear to cut ’em. The procession aint com- 
ing—the musie don’t sound a mite nearer. It 
won't be here for an hour yet.’’ 

The three seated themselves and fell to 
sewing again. The two older women swung 
out their long arms with stern persistency. 
Their faces were harsh and sad, and had a 
similarity of feature as well as expression. 
Lucy, the young girl, bent weakly over her 
work. The room was full of the faint band 

ic, and the perfume of lilacs. She wished 
heart that she could put on her best 

and go out with the other girls, but she 

said nothing. They satin the kitchen. The 


floor was swept clean, and there was no fire 
in the polished cooking-stove; it was early in 
the afternoon. Presently Lucy looked up. 
“Mother,” said she, “can’t I stop sewing and 
Tun outdoors a minute?” 
“Where do you want to 
o” 

“Just outdoors a minute.” 
Lucy was seventeen, but 
she seemed likea child in her - 

manner toward her mother. 
“I don’t care,” said Mrs. 
Kemp. 
“I s’pose the child gets 
dreadful tired sewing the 


sister, after Lucy had gone 


of worried about her.” 

“She won’t get tired sewing 
much longer, nor we, neither, 
if we don’t have more work 
come in,’’ retorted her sister, 
grimly. ‘We aint got a mite 
ahead. We've got to go on 
the town, for all I see.” She 
said “town” with a scornful 
fear, as if it were an enemy 
to whom she must surrender. 

“I don’t s’pose Phebe Ann’s husband will lift 
his finger to help us, even if she should be taken 
away, and he left without a chick nor child in 
the world,” said Mrs. Kemp. 

Phebe Ann’s husband was her own dead 
husband’s brother, but she never spoke of him 
by his own name. 

“I wonder how much Phebe Ann’s husband 
has got ?”” said Sarah Cook. 

“Well, I guess he’s laid by a little something. 
They must have, with no family!’’ 

“Mebbe he will do something, if it ever 
happens that he aint under anybody else’s 
thumb.” 

“It won’t make any difference now. He’s 
laid under the thumb so long that he’s all flat- 
tened out of the shape he was made in. He 
used to bow kind of sideways behind Phebe 
Ann’s back, when I met him, but he don’t do 
that now. I met him face to face the other day, 
and he never looked at me. I don’t know 
what poor Thomas would say if he was alive. 
I wonder what Lucy is picking lilacs for? 
Luey |? 

“What say?” Lucy’s sweet, thin voice called 
back. Her smooth, fair head was half hidden 


was bending the branches over, and breaking off 
full purple clusters. 

“What you picking those lilacs for?” 

“I just thought I’d pick a few.” 

“What for? I aint going to have any in the 
house! They're too sweet—they’re sickish!”” 

“I aint going to bring them into the house,” 
said Lucy. She let a branch fly back, and went 
across the yard with a great bunch of lilacs in 
her hands. 


Lucey returned just before the procession 
| passed. The cemetery was a little way beyond 


bor who had come in, stood at the windows 


Lucy joined them. The procession filed slowly 


guard of childrén, with flowers. An accom- 
panying crowd thronged the sidewalks. 

“T’ve just been saying to Sarah that Phebe 
Ann won’t have Sylvester’s grave decked out 
much this year,” said Mrs. Kemp. Her voice 
was pleasanter and more guarded than before. 

“TI heard Phebe Ann was pretty low,’’ said 
the neighbor. 
| “Yes, I s’pose she is. I should have gone np 
, there, but she aint been inside this house for ten 
years, and I aint going to push in where I aint 
wanted. I hear she’s got Mis’ Baker with her, 
80 she’s taken care of. I couldn’t help thinking 
this morning how much she’d always laid out on 
Sylvester’s grave. Well, mebbe ’twas a comfort 
toher. I aint never thought so much of anything 
of that kind, because my husband and all my 
| folks are buried away from here, and I aint had 
|any chance to do anything about their graves. 
; Aint that Phebe Ann’s husband now? That 
| looks like his horse.” 

“Yes, ’tis,” said Sarah Cook. 

“T’ve a great mind to run to the door and 
inquire how she is!’’ cried the neighbor, excitedly. 
| Why don’t you?” said Mrs. Kemp. 

; _ The neighbor ran to the door and called out. 
She was a stout woman with a shrill voice. 

“Tlow is—Phebe—Ann?” she clamored. 

The horse was pulled up, and an old man’s 
face peered around the buggy wing. “How is 
| Phebe Ann this afternoon?” the woman said 
| again. Mrs. Kemp, Sarah Cook and Lucy were 

listening at her back. 

“Sinking,” replied the old man, in a hoarse 
voice. Then he drove on. The woman called 
something else after him, but he paid no atten- 
tion. He had to pass the cemetery, which was 
now thronged with the living, in bright groups, 
standing among the flower-strewn graves of the 
; dead. The music had ceased. A man’s voice 
sounded out loudly in the hush. Phebe Ann’s 
husband, John Kemp, leaned forward and shook 
the reins over his horse, then drove past rapidly. 
He kept his face turned away from the cemetery, 
and his forehead was scowling distressfully. 

He had a half-mile to go before he reached 
| home. He left the horse in the yard, and went 
into the house on tiptoe, through the house to 





Phebe Ann’s 

bedroom. As he 
peered in stealth- 
ily, the 
who was sitting 


nurse, 


‘her lip. There was just a glimpse of a pale, 
sharp profile among the pillows. Phebe Ann was 
asleep on her journey to the grave. 

Her husband went out, put up his horse, and 
sat down on the door-step. He looked idly out 
over the fields. After a while he heard the 
village band again. It sounded quite near. 
They were marching back from the cemetery. 
Suddenly the old man felt a hand on his shoulder. 
“She’s waked up,” the nurse whispered, “and 
she’s terrible worked up about its being Decora- 
tion day. You'd better come in.” 

Phebe Ann’s husband went softly behind the 
nurse to the bedroom. Phebe Ann looked up at 
j him and beckoned Smperatively. Ie went close 
and bent over her. “What is it, Phebe Ann?” 
said he. 

“Ts it— Decoration day?” she whispered, 





“I wonder what she’s up to?” said her mother. | 


the house. Her mother and aunt, and a neigh- | 
listening eagerly to the approaching music. ' 


past: The Grand Army men, the village band, , 
the ministers and local dignitaries, and the Tear- | 


beside the bed, et ory HO PUT THOSE 
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“Yes, ’tis, Phebe Ann,” said her husband. 

“Have you got—any flowers for—Sylvester’s 
grave?” 

“No, I aint. I aint thought of it, Phebe Ann, 
with your being so sick, and all.” 

“Go—get some!” she panted. Her motioning 
hand and her eager eyes spoke louder than her 
tongue. 

“Yes, I will, I will, Phebe Ann! 
fret another mite about it.” 

The nurse followed him out of the room. 

“I can’t go to the greenhouse!” he whispered, 
agitatedly. ‘‘It’s five miles away!” 

“Land, get any kind of flowers!” said the 
nurse. “Get dandelions and buttercups, if you 
: can’t find anything else.” 
| The old man took his hat down with a bewil- 
dered air, and went slowly out of the yard. At 
the gate he paused and looked around. There 
| were no flowers in the yard; there were several 
bushes, rose and phlox, but it was too early for 
them to blossom. Over at the left stretched a 
field, and that was waving with green and gold. 
Phebe Ann’s husband went over into the field, 
and began pulling the buttercups in great hand- 
fuls, and the grasses with them. He had all he 
could carry when he left the field, and went 
solemnly down the road. 

Sylvester’s grave was at the farther side of the 
cemetery. The old man, with his load of butter- 
cups and grass, made his way to it. The soldiers’ 
graves were decorated with flags and flowers, 
but the people had gone. The cemetery was very 
still. When John Kemp reached Sylvester’s 
grave, he started and stared. There was a great 
bunch of lilacs on the grave, and three charming, 
delicate pink roses in a vase. 

“I wonder who put those flowers there!” he 
muttered. He laid the buttercups and grass 
down on the grave; then he stood still. It was 
over twenty years since the boy Sylvester had 
been laid there—a little soldier who had fought 
only his own pain. “I wonder who put those 
flowers there!”” John Kemp muttered again. 

He went out of the cemetery, but instead of 
turning down the road toward his own home, 
walked hesitatingly the other way toward the 
house of his sister-in-law—Thomas’s wife, as he 
always spoke of her. 

Lucy’s face was at one open window, her Aunt 
Sarah Cook’s at the other. 

“Lucy!” called the old man, standing at the 
gate. 

Lucy came out to him tremblingly. Sarah 
Cook ran to tell her sister; she thought Phebe 
Ann must be dead. 

“Do you know who put those flowers there?” 
asked the old man, in a husky voice. 

“I did,’ said Lucy. Her face flushed. “I 
thought there wouldn’t be anybody to see to it, 
now Aunt Phebe Ann is sick,” she explained, 
timidly. 

Her uncle looked wistfully at her, his eyes full 
of tears. “Sylvester was a dreadful sufferer,” 
he said. 

Lucy did not know what to say. She looked 
up at him, and her soft face seemed to take on 
distressed lines like his. 

The old man turned 
abruptly and went away. 
“Phebe Ann is sinking,” 
he said, indistinctly, as he 
went. 

Lucy’s mother and her 
aunt rushed to the door 
to meet her. ‘Is Phebe 
Ann dead?” Sarah Cook 
called out. 

“No, she aint dead.” 

“What did he want to 
see you for?” asked Mrs. 
Kemp. 

Lucy hesitated; a 
shamefaced look came 
over her face. “‘What did 
he want?” her mother 
asked, imperatively. 

‘He wanted to know who put some 
flowers on—Sylvester’s grave.’’ 

“Did you?” 

“Yes'm.”” 

“What did you put on?”” 

“Some lilacs and—roses.’’ 

“You didn’t pick those roses ?”” 

“O mother, the lilacs didn’t seem 
quite enough! Aunt Phebe Ann has 
always done so much!’ Lucy said. 
She was almost crying. 

Tier mother and her aunt looked at 
each other. “I shouldn’t have thought 

you’d have picked those roses without saying 
anything about it,’”’ said her mother, but her voice 
was embarrassed rather than harsh. She went 
back to the kitchen and proceeded with her work 
of making biscuits for supper. The sewing was 
| all finished. Lucy set the table. After supper 
they went out in the cemetery, and strolled about 
| looking at the flowers, in the soft, low light. 
| “Who brought all that mess of buttercups and 
grass, I wonder?”’ said Sarah Cook, as they 
stood over Sylvester’s grave. 

“I guess it must have been Phebe Ann’s 
husband—it looks just like a man,” Mrs. Kemp 
replied. Lucey got down on her knees and 
straightened the buttercups into a bouquet. 

“I wonder if she’ll live the night out,” said 
Sarah Cook, soberly. 

“T’ve listened to hear the bell toll every morn- 

“I don't 


Don’t you 
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believe she can live much longer. I’d go up | spent any, excepting for the flowers, and it’s near 
there to-night, if I thought she wanted me to.’’ | five hundred dollars. She wanted me to give it 

The next morning Mrs. Kemp, listening with | to you right away, and you’re going to have 
her head thrust out of the window in the early it just as soon as I can get it out of the bank. 


sunlight, heard indeed the bell tolling for Phebe! Phebe Ann said you could have some more | 


Ann. “She’s gone,” she told Sarah Cook and | schooling, and not have to work so hard. And I 
Lucy; and Lucy cried. guess you'll have more than that, too, some 
They all went to Phebe Ann’s funeral and | day, if you outlive me. Phebe Ann, she thought 
followed her to the grave. Mrs. Kemp’s and mebbe I could make some arrangements with 
Sarah Cook’s eyes were red when they came your mother and aunt to come to our house and 
home. “There were a great many good things live, and take care of it. She said she didn’t 
about Phebe Ann, after all,” Mrs. Kemp said. ' want any other women in there. She knew they 
“TI always said there was,” Sarah returned, | were good housekeepers, and would keep things 
defiantly. | the way she did. You tell your mother I’m 
The morning after the funeral John Kemp coming in to see her some time before long.” 
came to the door. Lucy answered his knock.| John Kemp went feebly down the walk, and 
He looked old and dejected, but he tried to smile. | Lucy returned to the kitchen. The door had 
“I want to see you a minute,” said he. “No, I' been ajar, and her mother and Sarah Cook had 
can’t come in—not this morning. I’m coming | heard every word. They were both crying. 
before long. I hope things will be different from | ‘Coming just now when we didn’t know which 
what they have been. It was her wish. I went| way to turn!” sobbed Sarah Cook. “Poor 
home that day and told Phebe Ann how you’d! Phebe Ann!” 
put the flowers there, and she beckoned to me; “Well, there’s one thing about it,” said Mrs. 
to come and Jean over her. Then she made out: Kemp, brokenly, “there sha’n’t one Decoration 
to tell me. She wanted you to have Sylvester’s | day go by as long as I live, without Sylvester’s 
money that we put in the bank for him when | grave being trimmed as handsome as if his 
he was born. It’s been growing. We haven’t mother was alive!’’ 
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Late United States Minister to Spain. 


HEN, in May, 1893, I was about to 
receive my final instructions from Presi- 
dent Cleveland, he was engaged in! 

welcoming, as the guest of the nation, the 
Tnfanta Eulalia, who had come as the represent- | 
ative of Spain to join with us in the great! 
celebration at Chicago. With the Infanta came ‘and the legation were both considered in danger. 
the gentle-hearted and accomplished Duke of | When I now look back upon it all, it is amusing 
Veragua, whose mission it was to stand for the | to remember how the tide of passion rose and fell 
family of Columbus. Thus in the midst of a/| like the waves, according to the impetus given by 
love-feast I went away, not, however, until I had | the wind that blew from the Senate-Chamber at 
been commissioned by the Infanta to express to | Washington. 

the queen regent her delight at the warm-hearted j 
and enthusiastic reception accorded her by the} 
American people. 

Thus the first duty I was called upon to per- 
form after my presentation was the delivery of 
that message to the lonely Christian woman who 
has been called upon to suffer so much since that 
time. Hapsburg as she is, queen as she is, there 
is an undertone of womanly tenderness and| occasion, when the name of the queen was 
purity that pervades every word and act of Maria | handled roughly at Washington, the situation 
Christina in such a way as to impress you with a' grew so serious that one Sunday afternoon 
sense that she is as gentle as she is strong. When | several hundred cavalrymen were massed about 
she expressed her genuine appreciation of the, my house to check a mob actually in motion 
manner in which the Infanta had been received, ! against it. At that time the gallant German 
and her friendly regard for us all, I little thought ; ambassador came through the crowd to offer us 
that war would so soon divide us. jan asylum in his embassy—a generous act, for 

And then, not long after that time, one of our | which he afterward received formal thanks from 
war-ships came to Cadiz laden with the precious | our Department of State. 
documents and memorials which the Spanish| And yet, despite all such demonstrations, I did 
government and the Dukes of Veragua and Alba not believe then, and I do not believe now, that 
had loaned to the exposition. It was a gala either my family or myself were ever in the 
day at the capital when the captain of our ship, | slightest danger of personal violence. The ex- 
surrounded with his officers in their brilliant | cited populace did not intend to injure defenceless 
uniforms, came to Madrid to deliver in person people; they only desired to insult our govern- 
their precious charge. ment by throwing down the shield, and breaking 

First, we went to the palace, where the! some windows, perhaps. 
queen received our officers with the greatest Asa matter of fact, during those stormy days 
consideration, engaging each in turn in personal | only one insulting word was ever said to me, and 
conversation in English, which she speaks as: that was by a lady who, at a ball, called me a 
fluently as she does German, “Yankee,”’ and refused to 
French, Spanish and Italian. walk with me on that ac 
Our war-ship was then bound count. When the episode was 
for China by way of the Suez repeated to Sefior Canovas, 
Canal, and I was struck with his regrets were expressed in 


diplomatic relations between the two countries 
became very much strained, and mutual denun- 
ciations in the Spanish and American press, in 
the Congress of the United States, and in the 
Spanish Cortes, soon threw the Spanish people 
into such a state of excitement that my residence 


Graceful Act of the German Ambassador. 


There were two or three senators who were 
especially obnoxious to the Spaniards, and I 
could always tell when they had been speaking 
‘by the fact that during the night the guards 
had been doubled about the doors. Upon one 
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\ in his eye, of a strange adventure he had, just , simply went on until his voice was lost in the 
| before the Battle of Buena Vista, with General distance. 
\'Taylor, whom he always persisted in calling! So it was with Castelar. If you met him at a 
my old kinsman, despite my explanations to the | dinner-party, he came in talking and crowing 
contrary. at the top of his voice in a way that silenced 
Just before that battle he said that his com-/ all opposition; then he spoke to a spellbound 
mander sent him under a flag of truce, because | audience all through the dinner; and when you 
he could speak English, to General Taylor to | saw the last of him, he was delivering an oration 
explain to him that as the Mexican forces and | to the coachman as he drove away. But surely 
resources were vastly superior to no man ever talked 
his, a battle would simply amount more brilliantly or more 
to an unnecessary sacrifice of charitably, and if jokes 
human life. Therefore young are told of him, it is by 
| Sedano was instructed to present those who loved him 
; the compliments of General Santa best. Canovas, his most 
Anna to General Taylor, with the devoted friend, once 
| polite request that he would at said, to illustrate Cas- 
once surrender. When I would telar’s innocent egotism, 
‘ask what General Taylor had to that whenever Don 
; Say in reply, the count would Emilio went to a bull- 
answer, with a chuckle, that that fight he always desired 
| part of the story was very funny: to be the expada, 
; “Your old kinsman, with a staff man of the sword, the 
in his hand that made him look most conspicuous bull- 
| less like a general than a shepherd, fighter; that whenever 
turned to me and said, with he went to a wedding 
: great politeness, ‘Young gentle- he wished to be the 
| man, please return my compli- bride; and that when 
| ments and thanks to General Santa he went to a funeral he 
' Anna, and tell him that I would wished to be the corpse. 
be most happy to surrender, if it It was that kind of 
, Were not for a rule that exists in keen, laconic wit that 
my country that before there is a specially distinguished 
surrender there must first be Canovas. He was a 
a battle. Tell him that after we have had the | born leader of men, and terrible in debate. When- 
‘battle, if he beats me, I will surrender with ever it was necessary, he was able to pierce his 
| great pleasure.’ ’’ adversary through and through, by an epigram. 
| Then when I would innocently ask if the battle 
| actually took place, he would say, with a roar, The Wit of Canovas. 
“Yes, yes, you know it very well—and that the 
_ old shepherd beat us very badly!” Silvela, who has succeeded Canovas in the 
| Count Sedano was the personal friend and | leadership of the conservative party, was almost 
party follower of Seiior Canovas del Castillo, and ' always in rebellion against him. Upon one 
he was also the neighbor and friend of Emilio, occasion Silvela and his following voluntarily 
, Castelar. Through him I was first brought into ' withdrew from the Cortes, and then immediately 
social contact with these two strangely gifted men, , made the complaint that they were debarred of 
| whom I shall always regard as the most interesting the privilege of addressing themselves directly 
IT ever met. Their lifelong friendship illustrates | to the nation. When some newspaper reporter 
a beautiful phase of Spanish politics which should , asked Canovas what he thought of Silvela’s 
, be imitated everywhere. : complaint, he replied that he reminded him of a 
| Canovas was born at Malaga; Castelar at | parricide who, after he had been convicted, 
Cadiz. Thus both drew their genius from the | appealed to the judge to impose a very light 
; warm blood of southern Spain, which has been sentence upon him, as he was only a poor orphan. 
more prolific of brilliant men than the centre and | Canovas was the genius of the restoration. He 
north. Both were poor, and only through hard | drove out the republic, managed the abduction of 
struggles were they able to make their way to Isabella II., put her son, Alfonso XII., on the 
| the national university at Madrid, where both | throne under the constitution, written by his own 
became distinguished in their academic world. | hand, by which Spain has since been governed. 
| Both then found their way to the Cortes, where | Whenever he considered it expedient and con- 
, the scholar’s gown was exchanged for the garb | venient for his party, he always advised the 
of the tribunician orator. Thus they parted, one queen to permit him to surrender power to his 
| to become the leader of republican Spain, the | principal political opponent, Sefor Sagasta. But 
other the leader of the monarchical party by i whether in or out of office, Canovas really gov- 
which the republic was erned ; nothing of importance was 
overthrown. ever attempted by the opposition 
| Castelar was one of unless he acquiesced. 
; four or five presidents When the Cuban War began 
that followed each other Sagasta was in power, but he felt 
‘in rapid succession. that the task was beyond him, 
Few have ever been and called upon Canovas to take 
, mere able to move the the helm until the storm should 
' thoughts and feelings of be over. Not for one moment did 
men, and few have ever Canovas hesitate or falter. With 
been more incapable of a blind resolve to do or die, he 
playing the role of a battled on against the inevitable 
practical political ad- until he was released from his 
ministrator. hopeless task by the bullet of the 
Castelar was Macau- assassin who slew him at Santa 
lay and Lamartine all Agueda. That assassin was his 
inone. His likeness to best friend, because he released 
Macaulay was almost him from humiliations which, to 
perfect — moral, physi- his proud soul, would have been 
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eal, historical. In intolerable. 
stature they were A few days before his death I 
strangely alike, with was with him in the same hotel 





‘large heads coupled to 
their shoulders with 
‘short necks; and both 
were old bachelors, 


at San Sebastian, only a short dis- 
tance by rail from Santa Agueda. 
I was about to bid farewell to 
Spain and to him, but he said 


CANovAS. 


the accurate knowledge of 
naval affairs displayed by 
the queen as she interrogated 
the captain as to the details 
of the voyage ahead of him. 

From the royal palace we 
went first to the National 
Library, then in the quaint 
old building in which it had 
reposed for centuries, and 
there deposited the portraits 
of Columbus, which are the 
oldest and most authentic, 
after a formal ceremony in 
which every article was care- 
fully examined and receipted 
for. Thence we proceeded 
to the palace of the Duke of 
Veragua, where we delivered 
into his hands the series of 
original documents embody- 
ing, among other things, the history of the first | 
voyage of Columbus. ' 

Such was the peaceful and pleasant prelude to | 
the stormy period, beginning in January, 1895, | 
and ending in September, 1897, during which my 
house was for the greater part of the time guarded 
by soldiers night and day, in order to protect us 
from possible violence from mobs. 

With the beginning of the Cuban War the, 
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such a way, through the 
ladies of our respective house- 
holds, as to convince us that 
he was not only a statesman, 
but a perfect master of polite- 
ness. cell.” 

Upon my arrival at Madrid | In that way their life-histories bave repeated 
the first acquaintance I made, themselves in the politics of their respective 
that of Count Casa Sedano, | countries. 
who occupied a unique posi- In each case the writer and the dreamer bloomed 
tion in the social and political | into the popular orator who, by the sheer force 
life of the Spanish capital, | of his eloquence, won high executive station in 
was the most valuable, and | the state. 
the friendship that grew out 
of it lasted until I assisted in i: 
laying bis remains to rest in Talkativeness of Castelar. 
the cemetery of Santa Sedro.' I am able to cite only one other particular in 

The father of this chamm- | which they really differed from each other. 
ing and gifted man was a) Macaulay was so talkative that Sydney Smith 
colonel in the Spanish army | spoke of him as having “‘brilliant flashes of 
of occupation in Cuba, and silence.’ Castelar was never known to end a 
his mother was a Spanish creole born in New | conversation. 

Orleans. Young Sedano, who was thus half| Once in Alabama, before my time, there was a 
Spanish and half American, was sent to the! famous senator who spoke so beautifully, it is 
Jesuit college at St. Louis, from which institution said, that he never had the heart to stop. One 
he graduated just as the Mexican War began. ' day he was speaking under the trees from an 
Being of a brave and romantic temper, he | old-fashioned country wagon; and after he had 
enlisted on the Mexican side and became an aid | been‘thus engaged for five hours or more, some 
on General Santa Anna’s staff. | of the boys in the crowd seized the wagon and 


whose lives never developed a single romance. 
In moral temper they were intellectual twins, 
both striving to carry into practical politics, by 
the sheer force of spoken and written eloquence, 
ideals born in the “‘unvexed silence of a student’s 





He told me again and again, with a twinkle | rolled it away. ‘The senator never paused; he, 


no; and then taking my hand in both of his with 
a kind of tenderness, he said: “No, wait until I 
return, and then we will part from each other.” 
When the dreadful news came shortly after- 
ward, one afternoon, that he had been murdered, 
| it seemed as if the heart and hope of the nation 
| were broken in twain. It seemed almost as if he 
| had taken the state to the grave with him. 
| Castelar, who was then at San Sebastian, was 
the first to go to the scene of the tragedy, and 
as he stood by the corpse of his friend his first 
| exclamation was: ‘‘Poor Antonio! I have loved 
him for more than fifty years!’ Monarchist and 
Republican had vanished; all was blended into 
an immortal friendship defying death. 
| Behind these two brilliant figures in the 
drama then being enacted there were another 
two, moving more silently and more quietly, 
and robed in a moral dignity which I can never 
forget. I refer to the queen regent and to her 
wise and noble minister of state, the Duke of 
Tetuan. 

His ancestors were O’ Donnells, who settled in 
Spain a century ago, and although he cannot 
speak a word of English or Irish, the undertone 
of the man’s character, including a keen sense of 
humor, is purely Irish. He was always minister 
of state when Canovas was prime minister—he 
was to the end his fidus Achates. 

When I bade farewell to the queen regent in 
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her palace of Miramar at San Sebastian,—named | war was inevitable. For me it was a sad parting, : 
after that of her favorite cousin, Maximilian, at | because they had both been kind to me, and it” 
Trieste,—the Duke of Tetuan alone stood by her | pained me to feel that so much sorrow was in| 
side. I knew then that it was all over, and that | store for both of them. 











In Five Rate Tee Two. 


ALENTINE and I paused in the tamarack ! For answer, we caught sight of the gleam of our 
thicket to get our breath. The only sound | tent through the tall grass. 

we heard was the mournful twang of aj “Yes,” said Val. “I have been recognizing 

gray heron. | landmarks all the way. It’s unfortunate we are 

“Well,” said Val, ruefully, ‘‘we’re in a pretty | up the river from those rascals. We shall prob- 
fix now! I wouldn’t have run a step only Ii ably have to have another brush with 
thought we could get to the river ahead of them.” | them when we try to pass. They mean 

The most distressing feature of our plight lay | to bully us out, but we’re going through 
in the fact that we had lost the trail. We knew | to the Falls without asking their permis- 
in a general way that the river lay somewhere ' sion,” and Val nodded his head positively. 
beyond the swamp, but we could not hope togo| “Did you see their raft?” I asked. 
straight into camp. “We can run twice as far in a day as 

“First thing,” said Val, “is to strike the river.” | they can.’”” 

The trees in the swamp stood hardly the} ‘And more,” said Val. “They’ll have 
breadth of a man’s hand apart, and the foliage | to get out and push their logs over every 
overhead was so dense that we were in perpetual | shallow, and we will slip quietly by them 
twilight. We were compelled to stoop almost | in our boat.’’ 
double and leap from bummock to hummock,| We stripped and plunged into the coo! 
often slipping into the snake-suggesting mire. water all over, and drank until I felt that 

The sharp, dry spines on the trunks of the|I could swallow no more. I have 
trees prodded us, and dusty cobwebs clung about | seen a hunted deer spring intoa 
our faces and necks, so that we often stopped | lakeand wallow and splash, with 
to brush away a hideous, scrambling spider.| the dogs almost at her heels. 
Moreover, we stumbled into several thickets of | And she would not stir even 
dead tamaracks which lay crisscrossed on every | for a rifleshot until she had 
side like a heap of jackstraws, and after bumping . quenched her thirst. I can un- 
our shins and sprawling flat half a dozen times, i derstand how she felt. 

‘we were usually compelled to make a wide detour.| One of us kept a watchful eye 

Thus, with tattered coats, and faces and hands | on the rifle in case of need, but 
bruised and scratched, we came out of our Slough | we were not molested. We came 
of Despond, both of us hungry and heated and | out greatly refreshed, and quickly 
tired. Val looked at me as if he wanted to take | cooked a meal of pork, corn-cake and coffee. 
me on his mighty shoulder. I must have pre-| ‘Now,’’ said Val, “we'll get our kit 
sented a forlorn appearance, but I put on a| packed up and start.” 
smile and kicked up my heels to show that I We both felt there wasn’t much need of 
still had a little life left in me. hurrying, because we could easily overtake 

“Let’s push on,’’ I said, “or our friends, the | our rivals with our boat. So we lay back 
enemy, will beat us.’’ on the grass to rest. 

Even before we expected it we caught a| It was a clear, sunny afternoon. The 
glimmer of the blessed blue of the water through | leaves of the willows along the river had 
the trees, and almost immediately afterward I | begun to fall, although the swamp maples 
saw the white of the tent. were still fiery with the painting of late 

“Here we are now!” exclaimed Val, joyously.| autumn. Across the bottoms rose the 
“J didn’t think we could strike it so close.” sombre green wall of pine foliage, and 

We almost ran through the weedy bottoms in | above that a few clouds floated lazily. We 
our eagerness to plunge our faces into the cool | could hear the strident burr of frogs in the 
water and drink and drink. As we turned the! shady pools, and the twitter of a few late 
corner of the tent, we saw, crashing up through birds. I felt that I could lie there flat on 
the bushes of the river-bank, a dozen paces away, my back with my hands over my head 
our shaggy-whiskered enemies. forever—I was so tired. 

I thought the two men looked confused, but it Presently, as I thought of our neighbors, 
was only for a second. a romance, named “Kyrlie Dare,” came into my 

“‘What are you doing in our camp ?’’ blustered mind. Two of its characters were called “Long 
he of the hoarse voice. | John” and “the Admiral.” I lay there and told 

The blood mounted hotly to Val’s face.| the story to Val. Long John was a big, black 
“What are you doing in our camp?” he said, | villain with a husky voice and shaggy whiskers, 
taking a quick stride forward. | and as I described him, Val exclaimed: “A good 

I had cast a swift glance around us. A three. | deal such a fellow as our friend with the pistol!” 
log raft lay at the river-bank. The axes and the Val was never satisfied with a story unless he 
cooking skillets were rusty and unfamiliar. It could identify its characters with persons whom 
was not our camp. Val also saw our mistake. he knew. The Admiral of the story was small 
“Come, Ben,’”’ he said, and his face turned white | and whining and insignificant, and it struck us 
with chagrin. , both that the name fitted the hoarse man’s com- 

We started to go, but the two men stepped | 
fairly in our way. 

“What are you fellows doing here, anyway ?”’ 
asked the hoarse voice, menacingly. 

“Looking land,” answered Val. them from “Kyrlie Dare.’’ 

“T don’t see what right you’ve got to speak to. “I guess we’ve rested enough,” Val said. 
us in that way!” I said, hotly, for the tone of the | “You get up the boat, and I’ll pack the kit.” 
challenge had stung me. | We had hidden the boat in a thicket of willows. 

“And I dor’t see what right you've got in our I meandered lazily through the weeds to the 
camp !’’ thundered the other. shore and parted the willows. 

“We mistook your tent for ours,’ The boat was gone! 

Val, struggling with his temper. “Vall? I shouted. 
“That don’t go down. Something in my voice must have startled him, 








| it the two chief characters were real to us in the 
persons of our rival timber-cruisers. We had no 
knowledge of their real names, 80 we dubbed 


answered | 


You’re trespassers on 


our land—’’ for he came leaping down to the river-bank. 
“Your land!” I said. “It isn’t yours until it’s “It’s gone!” I said. ' 
entered.” Val stooped and peered into the soft sand of ; 


I saw a quick flash of a polished revolver- 
barrel. 1 was looking into a round, black hole, 
over which stared a man’s eye. I felt my hair 
creep up and the veins throb in my throat. 

“Drop it!’ I heard Val shout. Quicker than 
a ffash he had raised his rifle, and his finger 
quivered on the trigger. 

“Drop it, I say, or I'll blow your head off!" 

The other man and I stood as if paralyzed, 
and watched Val and the big explorer glaring at 
each other. The revolver slipped slowly from: 
the shaggy man’s fingers, turned over and fell | 
in the soft sand. 

“Now don’t you touch it!’ said Val. “Come, ; come down the river and stolen the boat on their 
Ben.” | way to their tent. 

We backed off through the grass and weeds of | a look on his face that was not good to see. 
the river-bank until we were almost out of sight.| ‘You stay here, lad, and pack up,” he said, 
Then we turned and ran, leaping logs and brush, | “and I’ll go after the boat.” 
splashing into sloughs, and sprawling over roots| “No, sir!’ IT answered. ‘‘There’s going to be, 
und fallen limbs. danger. and this is a full partnership.” 

“Are we going in the right direction?” I “But you look pretty well fagged out !’” 
panted, when I felt that I could run no farther.| That was like my brother Valentine—never 


footsteps with his finger. He did not look up at 
me. “They're boot tracks,” he said. “If In- 


prints.” 

I had been thrashing around in the bushes, 
and presently I found the paddles. ‘They 
didn’t get these,’ I shouted, “and they’ll have 
to wait until they can make some!” 

We did not stop to accuse any one of the theft. 
We both knew who were guilty, and I recalled 


panion toa dot. All through the story as I told | 


the river-bank, tracing out a number of slushy ; 


the confusion of the thieves when we had first | 
| confronted them in their camp. They must have | 


Val strode up the bank with 
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i thinking twice for his own comfort or safety; 
but when he started 1 went with him. He 
| carried the rifle and I the ammunition. At first 


we felt stiff and sore from our bard trip through | 
the tamaracks, but as we approached the camp | 


of the other explorers, we both forgot everything 

but the grim work in hand. I know exactly 

how a soldier feels when going into battle. 
Neither of us had any idea just how we were 


going to recover the boat, although we both felt | 


that the thieves would be ready for us this time, 
‘and prepared to fight us. And in that back- 
| woods country, where the arm of the law seldom 
reached, might made right, and if we were killed 
on the bank of the Namekagon, nine chances in 
ten no one ever would find our bodies. 

I thought of these things and shuddered over 
them afterward, but of my reflections as we strode 
down through the grass of the river-bottoms I 
could recall nothing save my whimsical interest in 
seeing Val’s tattered coat-tail flap up and down 
as he walked. When we had reached a point 
near the other camp, Val turned abruptly into 













the woods and 
made a detour so 


as to approach the 
enemy from the 
opposite direction. 
We scrambled 


over logs, through 
thickets of bram- 
bles and brush, 
and along sand- 


ridges, taking care | 


“1 SAW HIM GIVE ONE GREAT not to tread on 
LEAP OVER A BARRICADE OF ii 
BUSHES.” dry twigs or shake 
the bushes. 


When we were a hundred yards from the! 
camp, we skulked and crept, Val pushing the 


Occasionally we paused to listen, but everything 
was still. The sun had sunk low in the west, 
and a soft, white mist was creeping up the valley. 
Up the river we heard the quavering cries of a 


gone, but a few embers of the fire still sent up a 
curling blue smudge. ‘“What’s this?” I asked. 


split there was a bit of soiled paper, bearing 
these words: 
Good-by. Call agen. 
Thank you fer the bote. 
“They are humorous,” I said. 
“Yes,” Val answered, grimly, “but they 
shouldn’t crow too soon.’’ 


would not do for them to leave the raft for us to 
use, and they probably would destroy it or hide 
it at the first opportunity. 

We remained only a minute at the camp. Val 


a long, sweeping stride that I found it hard to 
follow. 


able to cover two or three miles of the river to) 
| every mile that we travelled. 
It was rapidly growing dark, and I was; 


' willows. 
shadowy water. 
‘and then crept slowly out of sight behind the 
willows. I was not altogether certain that it 
was even a boat, but Val plunged down through 
the weeds and bushes like one possessed. In an 
incredibly short time, we came out on the river- 
| bank and crouched close to the shore. 
A few minutes later we heard voices—a harsh 
| voice that spoke out and a lighter one of which 
| we heard only the ring. Then came the swish 
; of paddles and the plick! plop! of the water that 
dropped from the blades when they came up. 
The prow of our boat appeared. In the rear 
sat one of the men, toiling hard with a rude 
| paddle, which had evidently been made with the 





rifle ahead of him like a hunter stalking a deer. ' 


flock of teal ducks feeding in the cress-shallows. | 
And thus we came tothe camp. The tent was | 


A cleft stake was set in the ground, and in the | 


They had taken both the raft and the boat. It | 


turned and set off down the river, running with ; 


Fortunately the Namekagon has as, 
Many crooks as a worm fence, and we were| 
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axe, from a rough board. Behind, and fastenea 
to the boat, was the raft, which the other man 
was forcing into some semblance of speed with 
a stout tamarack pole. Evidently they were 
working hard to get a good start of us. 

“It's Long John and the Admiral,’’ said Val. 

“What are you going to do?”’ [ whispered. 

For answer, Val drew up out of the bushes and 
| brought his rifle deliberately to his shoulder. 
‘The trigger clicked. 
| “Get out of that boat!” he roared. 

With incredible swiftness the occupant of the 
boat seized his revolver, which must have lain 
cocked on the seat before him. There was a 
blinding flash, and I heard the ping of a bullet 
as it sung over our neads. A second shot threw 
up a spurt of sand at our feet. 

I stood with every muscle tense, watching 
Val. Fortunately it was growing twilight, and 
we were half hidden in the bushes; but I ex- 
pected momentarily to see my brother fall. His 
fingers closed on the trigger. The rifle and the 
revolver went off almost simultaneously. I heard 
a crash of rending wood, and the splinters flew up 
at the back of the boatman. The bullet had 
missed him by a hand's breadth. 

“Load!” shouted Val. 

I caught the rifle as he tossed it. 1 saw him 
give one great leap over a barricade of bushes 
and land in the water. Another plunge, and he 
was half-way to the boat, which the sluggish 
current had shunted slowly in our direction. 

Hardly knowing what I did, 1 ran after him 
into the water. 

“Load!” he shouted back at me, without 
pausing. 

The boatman levelled his revolver in Val's 
face, and I stood horrified, watching him pull the 
trigger. It clicked sharply and did not explode. 
The chambers were empty. 

I scrambled out and turned just ip time to see 
Val, waist-deep in the water, reach for the boat. 
Above him towered the shaggy giant, with his 
revolver clubbed and waiting to bring down the 
heavy butt on Val’s head. With a frantic start 
I brought the rifle to my shoulder, and then I 
remembered that it was empty. 

Val had his hand on the boat. Down came 
the revolver. Val caught the descending arm, 
but I could see that he had received a cruel blow 
on the shoulder. They grappled a moment. 
The boatman pulled away and raised the re- 
volver again. I turned my face aside, sick and 
faint. At that moment I heard a terrific splash. 
The boat had gone over, and I caught a glimpse 
of the two men just as they went out of sight, 
grappling and throttling each other under water. 
The boat veered aside and rocked in the waves. 

Thus far the man on the raft had not had time 
tostir. But now he rushed forward witha short 
‘woodsman’s axe, and leaped into the water. 

With a sudden consciousness that everything 
depended on me, I whipped up the rifle and 
: began to load. My fingers trembled, and when I 

felt for my ammunition I found it soaking wet. 
It had been ruined when I went into the water. 
But a sudden inspiration seized me—such an 
inspiration as comes‘even to a bookish man. 

“Stop that,” I shouted to the little Admiral, 
| “or I'll put a bullet through you!” 

He looked up as if he had forgotten all about 
me. With nervous fingers I was speeding 
| through the operation of loading, just as if my 
powder was dry. I put ona cap, drove it home, 
| and then, springing to my feet, I rushed into the 

water and brought the rifle to my shoulder. 

“Stir a step,” I shouted, “and I’ll shoot!"” 

It was a strong argument. The man with the 
axe paused. 

“Let them fight it out!’’ I called. 
your hands off!’” 
| Meanwhile Val and his opponent had been up 
; and down a dozen times. The water boiled with 
foam and cast up mud and snag-like sticks. It 
seemed that they must both be drowned. 

At last Val came up and seized the boat. The 
man with the axe made a move to advance, 
raising his weapon above his head. I stepped 
deeper into the water. 

“Stop that!”’ I shouted, suggestively fingering 
the trigger of the rifle. 

Before Val could get far with the boat, how- 
ever, Long John came up. His face was puffed 
and blue, his hair was plastered down over his 
| forehead, and such another look of anger and 
hatred T never have had the misfortune to see. 

With a single mighty plunge, he seized the 
other side of the boat; and there in the water 
| those two giants swayed and tugged. The frail 
' ‘craft creaked with the strain, and then of a 





“You keep 





' dians had been here, they’d have been moccasin | ‘beginning to lose hope of overtaking the thieves, | sudden it ripped wide open from end to end, like 
when Val stopped suddenly and pointed ahead | 
of us, where the river crooked around a clump of | 
A dim object seemed moving on the’ 
It appeared for a moment only, ° 


a pasteboard box. The two men staggered back 
in astonishment, while the broken and worthless 
pieces of the boat floated away down the river. 

“There, take your boat!” gasped the big 
explorer. 

T saw Val fairly leap from the water to renew 
the attack. All this time the raft had been 
creeping nearer through the fast gathering gloom. 
As Val's head touched the water, the faint- 
hearted Admiral dropped his axe and gave the 
raft a vicious push. The heavy logs struck Val 
on the temple, and I saw him reel and cry out. 

Without waiting a moment, I pushed deeper 
into the river, holding my rifle high above my 
head. Val was half dazed, but he still had 
sufficient consciousness to grasp my shoulder, 
and together we came up out of the water. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Current Topics. 


The revelations made at the Ecumenical 
Conference on Foreign Missions concerning the 
services of missionaries {n extending education, 
trade and general civilization, as well as the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, are a strong 
reminder that civilization does often move for- 
ward in other ways than ‘on a powder-cart.”” 

Bishop Whipple heard a persen abusing a 
man of great wealth because of his supposed 
meanness. He answered the critic thus: “I 
would not conclude too hastily in such a case as 
that ; for although I cannot explain fully, I know 
of a certain fifty-thousand-dollar gift accompanied 
by a stipulation that the name of the giver should 
not be made known.” “Judge not,” is a working 
rale with which it is not safe to dispense. 

The Associated Jewish Charities of 
Chicago have taken a laudable step in abolishing 
henceforth all balls, fairs and charity bazaars 
as methods of swelling their fund. They have 
resolved to give of their means according to their 
ability, and promise that their already magnificent 
philanthropies shall not suffer by the change. 
Gentiles may well ask themselves if their own 
“entertainments” are not sometimes repulsive 
rather than attractive. 














In 1866, General Garfield, then in Con- 
gress, made.a strong speech in support of the 
Measure which finally took form in a National 
Bureau of Education. “The children of to-day,” 
said he, “will be the architects of our country’s 
destiny in 1900.” The prophecy was easy to 
make, because certain to be fulfilled. Yet there 
is something impressive in the fact that the 
affairs of church and state, and all the complex 
interests of civilization, are now largely in the 
hands of those who thirty-four years ago were 
passing through the public schools. To them, 
too, is committed the custody of those who, in 
tarn, will make the history of the swift-coming 
future. 


The success of a great invention often 
depends upon some auxiliary discovery to make 
it practicable. Without the telegraph, modern 
Tailroading would have been impossible. With- 
out the air-brake, the high speed of the great 
express-trains could not have been permitted. 
To-day the electric automobile, which is much 
beavier than the steam-power carriage, would be 
given a great impetus by the discovery of some- 
thing better than the present rubber tires. The 
great weight and swift motion of the carriage 
upon rough streets cause the tires to wear out 
rapidly. Which will come first, a lighter electric 
storage battery or a firmer elastic substance for 
the tires? The history of inventions suggests 
that one or the other will appear at an early date. 

The selection of a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent seems likely to be the chief feature of interest 
this year in the national conventions of the two 
great parties. The office has unfortunately ceased 
to be attractive to many of the great men in public 
life. Instead of being a stepping-stone to the 
presidency, it has too often become a “shelf” 
upon which worthy public men may round out 
their career. It is not the custom even to 
nominate a Vice-President for a second term; 
and no incumbent of the office during the last 
sixty years has been promoted to the head of 
the ticket. Yet the Vice-President should be a 
man competent, by ability and experience, to fill 
the first place. 


The Indian girls of the Chickasaw Nation 
seem to be “up-to-date.” The evils arising from 
the marriages of white men with Indian girls 
have become notorious. Usually, the unions 
were sought by whites of worthless character, 
merely in order that they might get possession of 
the valuable lands allotted to the brides. In view 
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| by a change of date in the midst of their business 
occupations. For the astronomer, therefore, 
Sunday, May 27th, does not begin until Sunday 
| noon, and his “morning of May 27th” ends on 
‘Monday noon of the “civil” 28th of May. On 
| the American continent the eclipse will be visible 
‘on the morning of Monday, May 28th, according 
{to the usual reckoning, and any reader of The 
| Companion who looks for it on Sunday morn- 
ing, May 27th, will be disappointed. 





<o2—-—.- 


MAIDEN MODESTY. 


So sweet the blush of bashfulness 
Ev'n pity scarce can wish it less. 
Byron. 





Of Age. 
} HLE present month witnesses the birthdays 

of two royal personages in circumstances 

unusual, touching and noteworthy. On 
the 6th, the Crown Prince of Germany reached 
, his majority—eighteen years. He is a youth of 
proud and worthy ancestry; he has been edu- 
; cated with sedulous care; he is said to be of 
‘unspoiled nature and princely bearing. Trans- 
the figures of his age, and on May 24th 


pose 
'they express the age of his great-grandmother, 


| Victoria, queen and empress, the chief personage | 


, in Christendom. In the fallest and noblest sense 
' of the term she, too, is “‘of age.” 

The Victorian Era has been the period of 
the evolution of the public school, the greatest 
' achievements in education, in science, in the arts, 
and in the civilization of the world. It has seen 
the enfranchisement of man; the revolution of 
the condition of women, of convicts and of the 
insane. Philanthropy has thrown wide her 
gates; natural and applied science has altered 
the world’s whole conception of earth and its 
products, of life and its possibilities. 

It is futile to conjecture what the age of Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm will bring forth. Suffice it, 
that however kingly his state, every marvel of 
seience, every transformation wrought in the 
intellectual world will belong no more to him 
| than to the humblest boy or girl who reads these 
jlines. No longer do invention and discovery 
wait at the feet of kings. 
| “Some kings I myself have known,” says 
Carlyle, “of stout natural limbs, who crowned 
themselves by putting on their own private hat 
| with some speechless ‘God enable me to be king 
of what lies under this!’ ” 


—__~e»—____ 


A Noble Record. 


F the year 1899 was remarkable for its business 
| prosperity, it was no less noteworthy for its 

charities. 

Never in any twelvemonth since records have 
i been kept, in this or any other country, has so 
large a sum been poured out for the helping and 
| uplifting of mankind as was bestowed last year 
‘in the United States in the form of gifts and 
bequests to colleges, libraries, hospitals, churches 
‘and other institutions. The recorded total is 
sixty-two and three-quarters million dollars, to 
which might fairly be added at least two million 
and a quarter more, in smal] donations—the little 
gifts of which the left hand of the giver never 
knew. 
Not only is the size of this total cheerful to 
contemplate, but in several other respects it 
invites favorable comment. 
First, the amount of money bestowed in the 
form of direct gifts was greatly in excess of that 
left by bequest. In other words, rich men did 
| not wait until death had robbed them of the 
power longer to enjoy their wealth, but gave of 
' their possessions while they could still follow the 
| course of their benefactions, see that their wishes 
, Were regarded, and advise concerning the fulfil- 
‘ment of their plans. This course is not only 
; Most sensible from a business point of view, but 
_ it also ensures the giver a larger share in the 
pleasure of his benefactions. It makes him part 
| and parcel of the good he does, and so leaves him 
‘a better man. The knowledge that people of 
large means are more and more coming to adopt 
this course is not the least attractive character- 
| istic of last year’s charitable record. 





| How far iegislative log-rolling is justifiable is a 
question that cannot be answered offhand. Two 
sets of men, each with a worthy purpose in view, 
may often unite their strength and so accomplish 
two good things, where otherwise nothing could 
be done. On the other hand, their purposes may | 
be unworthy and their projects harmful. 

‘The location of our national capital on the 
Potomac Is a monument to “log-roliing.””  Alex- ! 
ander Hamilton, eager for the assumption of the | 
state debts by the general government, and | 
Thomas Jefferson, endeavoring to have the 
Federal city established in the South, combined 
their forces and carried both measures. 

The practice is sometimes useful, often dan- 
gerous. Every man entering into such a com- 
bination owes it to himself to scrutinize closely 
all that his vote may mean, and not to permit an | 
intense eagerness for one thing to blind him to 
the wrong that may be hidden in another. I 


——_<oe- ——_. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


The clouds hang low 
When they would scatter rain upon the earth ;— 
Not arrogant is true benevolence. 
From the Hindu. 


0 


The Famine in India. 


HE missionaries from India, in attendance 
upon the recent Ecumenical Conference in 
New York, declared, in a published state- 
ment, that the present famine situation in India 
| is of “unparalleled and indescribable gravity.” 
This is the deliberate assertion of men and, 
women who know the country thoroughly, and | 
have witnessed the distress of the people in| 
previous periods of scarcity. i 

Mere statistics give an inadequate idea of so 
appallinga calamity. Yet when it is remembered 
that the stricken provinces contain a population | 
of sixty millions, four-fifths of whom are depend- | 
| ent on agriculture; and that, at last accounts, 
i five and a half million persons were receiving aid ; 
;from the government, it will be seen that the! 
situation is not exaggerated. : 

Famines, more or less acute, are so frequent in 
India that famine relief has been reduced almost | 
to a science by the government officials. As soon 
as famine conditions are seen to be approaching 
the machinery of relief is set in motion. ~, 
| The present government of India is working 
| energetically; but no government can support, 
through months of famine, such a vast popula- ! 
tion. Thousands, perhaps hundreds of thou- | 
sands, of people must die of starvation unless | 
private charity, on a large scale, supplements the | 
government relief. The war in South Africa 
has drawn so heavily upon the resources and 
charities of England that less aid than usual can 
be expected from that quarter; and this is true 
also, to some extent, of the British colonies. 
: This makes more urgent the need of assistance 
| from other countries. 

It is not as subjects of Queen Victoria, but as 
suffering and helpless human beings, that the 
stricken natives of India appeal to the sympathies 
of the Christian world. They need generous and 
instant aid, and that aid will be most effectual if 
| it takes the form of money. Large sums are 
| needed, but the smallest contribution, if made 
promptly, will help in keeping at least one person 
from starvation. 


———- ee 





The Election of Senators. 


HE House of Representatives recently 

Te voted, two hundred and forty to fifteen, in 

i favor of an amendment to the Constitution | 

| to require the election of United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the peuple. 

It is not an easy thing to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. With the exception | 
|of the three amendments which followed the 
Civil War, the organic law of the nation has | 
| undergone no change since 1804. The first great 
obstacle to the present proposition is the disfavor 
| with which it is viewed in the Senate. It is true 
| that the statés may take the initiative in amend- 

ing the Constitution. If two-thirds of the state 
legislatures ask Congress to call a convention to 
| propose amendments to the Constitution, Con- 








of this a law was enacted by the Indian legislature! | Another point worth mentioning is the growing gress must comply; but the possibility that such ! 


establishing the marriage fee in such cases at one 
thousand dollars. Asa remedial measure, much 


disposition to give anonymously. It shows, better 
| than anything else could show it, a sincere and 


‘a convention, once assembled, might propose 
| many amendments, is appalling to conservative 


‘was expected of the law. It has just come into personal interest in the noble aims for which the ; minds. 


effect, and at Ardmore, Indian Territory, recently, 
some thousand or more Indian girls, {n meeting 
assembled, indignantly “resolved” that the law 
and the instigators thereof were intolerable 
interferers with woman's inalienable right to 
marry whom she would. And the end is not yet! 

A statement in the interesting eclipse article 
of Sir Norman Lockyer in The Companion for 
May 3d, may lead to misapprehension unless 
further explained: the statement, namely, that 
in the United States “the eclipse will be visible 
on May 27th before noon.” This is entirely 
correct according to astronomical reckoning, 
but not according to civil reckoning, used by all 
but professional astronomers. Since astronomical 
observations are chiefly made at night, it would 
be inconvenient for the astronomer to have to 
change his date at midnight, and accordingly he 
begins his day at noon, twelve hours later than 
other people, who would be equally incommoded 


| gifts are made, and an absence of the self-interest 
| which seeks advertising and the praise of men. 
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“ Log-Rolling.” 

ee OU will notice,” said a member of Con- 
gress in a House debate not long ago, 
“that here are three projects which have 
, No connection with one another, concerning as 
, they do widely different parts of the country; 
| and yet it will be found that the men who favor 
any one favor them all. The friends of the three 
‘ have united, and as a solid phalanx are marching 

{on the Federal Treasury !’” 

Wehave here a good description of “log-rolling’’ 
—a system which is practised in all legislative 
bodies, municipal councils, and wherever political 
questions are decided by vote. The word is 
derived from the old custom of neighbors joining 

, hands to remove logs, when clearing new land. 


The vote in the House is chiefly interesting as 
showing a strong public sentiment in favor of the 
proposed change. There is a wide-spread feeling 

‘that the present system is not working well. 
| Three seats in the Senate are now vacant because 
| legislatures have failed to elect Senators; and a 
, Committee has reported unanimously that one 
| seat in the Senate was obtained by bribery and ! 
' other corrupt practices. A change in the system 
{of election has been advocated in many news- 
. papers, in party platforms, and in resolutions 
adopted by a large number of legislatures. 

| It may be that in this matter, as in some others, 
| the wisdom of the fathers in guarding against 
| precipitate change will be vindicated. The 
| defects of the present system are obvious: but 
| would the change proposed remedy them? 
| Would the influence of ‘‘bosses” be less potent 
over conventions than over legislatures? Are 
‘the states alw: fortunate in their choice of 
governors as to justify the assurance that they j 
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would make no mistakes In the election of Sena- 
tors by a similar process? Are there not advan- 
tages in having the two houses of Congress chosen 
by different methods? Are there not remedies 
for legislative deadlocks, and methods of giving 
a larger scope to the popular choice in the selec- 
tion of Senators which are less radical than an 
amendment to the Constitution? These and 
similar questions are put by those who object to 
the change proposed, and there is fortunately 
ample time to consider them. 


0+ 


The New Indian. 


HAT the Indian is Jeaving his native trail 
for the “‘ white man’s path” is well evidenced 
by statistics gathered from the annual 

reports of the United States Indian agents. A 
greatly increasing number of Indians on the 
reservations, or what have lately been reserva- 
tions, can read. Nearly a hundred thousand of 
them have completely adopted the white men’s 
dress. Almost all of them have discarded the 
original dress of the people of their tribes. 
Eleven hundred dwelling-houses were built by 
Indians last year, and the Indians on the reser- 
vations now possess more than twenty-five thou- 
sand dwelling-houses. They are, as a rule, no 
longer nomadic, no longer dwellers in wigwams. 


| Externally, at least, they are rapidly adopting 


the ways of civilization. 

Are they at the same time “becoming civilized”’ 
in the true sense? It is not possible to answer 
yes with confidence. They are learning to read, 
to live in houses, and to wear white men’s 
clothes; yet unfortunately, in some cases at 
least, the vices of civilization seem likely to 
overpower some of the native virtues of the 
race. On some reservations intemperance has 
increased almost exactly in proportion to the 
disappearance of the characteristics of the 
aboriginal red man. 

To civilize means to endow with the proper 
qualities of a citizen ; and so far as the reading and 
house-dwelling Indian lacks these qualities, his 
transformation into the outward semblance of a 
white man fails in its chief purpose. The duty 
of the white people toward the Indian is far fram 
being ended with imposing upon him the super- 
ficial marks of their civilization. 


——_+e>—____ 


He Exaggerated. 


XAGGERATION fs commonly held to be the 
E special vice of schvolgirls. Their brothers, 
however, are seldom wholly free from the 
habit, and in fact, few of us are really accurate in 
speech. Even in old times, when the line between 
fact and fancy was drawn with more severity 
than now, our good Puritan ancestors occasionally 
slipped across it to the wrong side. 

An anecdote is related of one excellent divine 
whose essential truthfulness was unquestioned, 
but whose tongue ran into excesses disturbing to 
his congregation. In the fervor of discourse, his 
facts had a way of expanding and increasing 
almost beyond recognition, so that he was con 
stantly saying things which, viewed in the after 
light of cgld criticism, were not true. At last a 
deputation was sent to remonstrate with him. 

He was greatly distressed, and readily promised 
to exercise more care in the future; but before 
long he erred again, carried away by his own 
eloquence, and a second deputation arrived. 
Again he promised amendment, but again after a 
little while he backslid, and a third committee 
was sent. 

The good man was thoroughly shocked and 
repentant. He admitted everything. 

“I know but too well,” he pleaded, “that my 


| besetting sin is exaggeration; but at least it is a 


failing with which I struggle. 
barrels upon barrels of tears!” 
Then one deacon laughed and one groaned, and 
the minister looked innocently from one to the 
other to see what was amiss. 
He was never remonstrated with again. The 
congregation had to admit that even a good man 


I have shed over it 


| may have an incorrigible fault. 
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“ Christian-Like.” 


ACKSON, the Keeper of the morgue, had 

J opened his office and was making ready for 

the day’s business when a bedraggled, thinly- 

clad woman entered, carrying a little bundie 
wrapped In a shawl. 

“I want you to take my baby,” she said, 
apathetically. 

“This isn’t the place to bring your baby. You 
should take it up to the hospital, beyond here,” 
said Jackson, kindly. . 

“No,” said the woman, “my baby isn’t sick. 
She's dead.” Then she unfolded the shaw] and 
showed the child’s face, so wan and pinched that 
it was plain the baby had literally died of starva- 
tion. 

“T haven’t got any money to pay for a burying,” 
the mother continued, “but I did want to have her 
buried Christian-like, ’cause she’s all the one I 
ever had.” After hugging the little bundle to her 
breast a moment, she laid it gently down on one 
of the benches. Then covering her face with her 
hands, she leaned against the wall, and sobbed as 
if the pent-up grief of a lifetime was finding vent. 

Jackson led her to a chair and waited, trying, 
in his well-ineant, clumsy way, to comfort her. 
After a while her sobs subsided sufficiently to 
permit her to speak, and little by little the woman. 
told her pitiful st 

Jackson had bh d it again and again, with 
infinite variations and from persons of many 
nationalities, but he lent a sympathetic ear to 
what the Sux no doubt rightly called the old tale 
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of a husband out of work; of successive visits to | 
the pawn-shop, until the house was stripped and | 
the last copper speut for food; then the street, 
with nothing but the ragged old shaw! to protect 
the baby from a freezing temperature and a snow- 
storm, and finally, the baby’s death. 

“If she could only have been buried Christian- 
like!” the mother sobbed again. 

Jackson mentally figured the cost of a coffin, and 
then reckoned his own slender resources. He 
knew he could not afford it, but his eye, wandering 
into the next room, chanced to rest upon one of 
the plain little rough pine boxes which the city 
furnishes for cases like this. Somehow he could 
not bring himself to show that box to the mother, 
and so he put on his hat and stepped over to the | 
undertaker’s. There he picked out a little white 
coffin and paid for it. 

The undertaker’s man came over and arranged 
all the details of the simple funeral, and he, too, 
was very kind and gentle; and that afternoon the 
poor, starved little body was buried as the mother 
wished, “Christian-like.” 

It was only an incident; & mere eddy in the 
mighty tide of metropolitan life; but it brought 
up golden sand from a mine which even the 
optimist would hardly have suspected. 


—__+e- 


MISS ANTHONY’S ARGUMENT. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, the veteran woman | 
suffragist, has always had a lively wit, and there | 
is more than one example in her recent life, by 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, of her nimble use of it 
in the behalf of her sex. 

During her experience as a school-teacher Miss , 
Anthony got her first practical insight into society’s 
injustice to woman as a worker. Repeatedly she 
would take a school, which a male teacher had 
been obliged to give up because of inefficiency, 
and although she made a thorough success, would 
receive only one-fourth of his salary. 

Her first opportunity of calling attention to the 
injury done the teaching profession by slighting 
its women members came during the state con- 
vention in 1853. Two-thirds of the teachers in 
attendance were women, but not one of them | 
spoke, nor was their presence recognized in any | 
way by the men. 

Toward the close of the second day the question 
under discussion was, ‘Why the profession of 
teacher was not as much respected as that of 
doctor, lawyer or minister?” 

Miss Anthony, having listened for some time, 
rose, but only succeeded in gaining a hearing after 
half an hour’s heated debate as to whether she 
should be permitted to address the meeting. She 
bad remained standing, fearing to lose her chance, 
with her heart beating a tattoo, and permission 





being granted, she said: 

“It seems to me you fail to comprehend the | 
cause of the disrespect of which you complain. | 
Do you not see that so long as society says that | 
woman has not brains enough to be a doctor, : 
lawyer or minister, but has plenty to be a teacher, 
every man of you who condescends to teach 
tacitly admits before Israel and the sun that he 
has no more brains than 8 woman?” 

As may be imagined, this little bomb was, 
disconcerting to men and women alike. 


——__+08—___ 


EASILY WAKENED. 


Doctor Blomfield, Bishop of London half a 
century ago, was a man of much wit, and also had 
a keen appreciation of wit In other people, what-' 
ever their walk in life might be. 

Once when a new church in his diocese was to 
be consecrated, the bishop received several letters 
complaining that the architect of the new church 
had disfigured the interior and exterior with 
“useless gewgaws.’? Consequently the bishop | 
went down to the little town to make an inspection | 
of the building, and summoned the architect to 
meet him there. 

The bishop could find nothing amiss with the 
exterior of the church, nor with the interior until, 
just as he reached the chancel, he looked up and | 
saw four wooden images apparently guarding the | 
pulpit. 

“What do those figures represent?” he inquired. 
“The four evangelists, my lord,” replied the 
architect. | 

“They appear to be asleep,” said the bishop. | 

“Do you think so, my lord?” : 

“That’s the way they look to me,” said the 
bishop, decidedly. 

“John,” called the architect to a man who was 
at work on one of the pews, “bring your chisel 
and open the eyes of the evangelists.” 


' 
——_+ + i 


HIS SUPERIOR OFFICER. 


Parson Farrar, the first incumbent of the Con- ! 
gregational Church at New Ipswich, New Hamp- | 
shire, evidently had a strong influence over his 
parishioners. The New England Magazine says | 
that two of his church-members were one day 
discussing theology. 

“What are your views on the doctrine of infant | 
damnation?” inquired one. | 

“I believe the same as Parson Farrar does.” | 

“Well, what does he belteve?” 

“I don’t know,” was the rejoinder. 


him about It.” 
—e 


INVESTED CAPITAL. 


The “Memoir” of J. H. Tuke, who did magnifi- 
cent work in relieving the starving poor of Ireland, 
says that, although a man of very moderate ambi- 
tions, he had one amusing extravagance. This 
was an egg of the great auk, which he bought in 
his boyhood for five pounds. 

“1 thought I was ruined when I bought it,” he 
used to say, in later life, “but I am sure it will 
prove a good investment.” 

The egg was kept in a secret wall cupboard in 
the dining-room, and it was arranged by the 
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family that, in the event of a fire, this precious } 


possession was to be saved at all hazards. | 
“I believe,” said Mrs. Tuke, “that If such a 
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calamity had occurred, the whole household would 
have met around the treasured egg.” 


But nothing happened to it, and after the owner’s | 


death, it verified his predictions In being sold for 
a hundred and sixty pounds. 


PARROT-ENGLISH. 


When W. H. Gilder was about to cross Siberia, 
after a sojourn in the Arctic regions, he engaged 


Constantine, an English-speaking Russian, as j 


guide and interpreter. Constantine knew enough 
English for such practical purposes, and there 
seemed to be no reason why he should not teach 
it. Says the traveller: 

Knowing that I should be among the Russians 


| for several months, I thought I would gain the 


advantage of learning a few words beforehand. 
So I said to Constantine: 

“What do the Russians say for ‘yes’?” 

“They say ‘Yes,’ he replied at once. 

That was easy enough to remember, and so I 
went on to the next word. 

“What do they say for ‘no’?”* 

“Why, they say ‘No’!” 

That seemed a most remarkable coincidence, 
but it was certainly easier than I had thought. 
So I went on to something more complex. 

“What does a Russian say when he is hungry, 
and wants something to eat?” 

“O sir, he says he wants something to eat!” 

This was a [fittle more than I could stand, and 
I immediately took a recess. I saw that the poor 
fellow had no real understanding of the English 
he spoke. He did not translate it from one 


language to another, but had merely learned it as | 


@ parrot would learn. But he had great facility, 
like all the Russians; for in two months and a 
half on shipboard he had picked up enough to be 
of great service to us. If we would allow hin to 
use it in his own way, all went famously, but it 
was a half-knowledge, which he could not impart. 


HELPED A BOY. 


Twenty-three years ago, says the Plain De«ler, 
President L. E. Holden of Wooster University 
came to Cleveland, a penniless boy. A stranger, 
a physician, gave him a chance to make a living. 
The president told the story at the Euclid Avenue 
Presbyterian Church on a recent Sunday morning. 


“Twenty-three years ago to-day,” sald President 
Holden, “I came to this city, a boy of sixteen, 
without a friend or relative, and not a dollar in my 
Pocket: I stood on Seneca Street wondering what 
In the world T was going to do, when a man came 
down a stairway with a case under his arm, and 
turning to me said, ‘My boy, something is the 
Matter with you.’ at said, ‘No, sir, nothing is the 
matter with me;’ but he said, ‘1 am sure some- 
thing is the matter.’ 

“T assured him that I was well, but he handed 
me his card and said, ‘Come to my office at two | 
o’clock and tell me what the trouble is.’ He was | 
a doctor.- 1 went to his office and told him the 
story. He gave me an opportunity to do something. 
That man saved my life. : 

“After leaving Cleveland I did not return until 
after [ was president of Wooster University, but 
1 could not resist the temptation to take my wife 
to the spot on Seneca Street, where I stood that 
day, and tell her the story. 

“You never Know how much you are doing when 
you help a boy.” 


THE MANXMAN. 


The arms of the Isie of Man bear a unique 
symbol of the intrepidity of the Manxman, three 
bended legs radiating from a centre like the rays 
of a starfish. Whichever way the shield is turned 
one leg is always on one knee, and the two others 
are kicking. The motto is, Quocunque jeceris 
stabit—Whichever way you throw it, it will stand. 


Edward Callow, in “From King Orry to Queen 

endary and historic 
lore about the Isle of Man. neerning the Manx 
escutcheon, and the sturdy men whom Hall Caine 
has found so fruitful a source of inspiration in 
novel-writing, the following lines of uninspired 
verse are quoted: 


Reader, thou’st seen a falling cat 
Light always on its legs so pat; 

A shuttlecock will still descen 
Meeting the ground on nether end: 
The persevering Manxman thus, 

A shuttlechck or paurre puss, 
ilowever thro’ the world he's tost, 
However disappointed, crosst, 
Reverses, losses, Forttine’s frawn, 
No chance or change will keep him down. 
Upset him any war you will, 

Upon his legs you'll find him atill; 
Forever active. bright and spunky, 

Stalat Jeceris Quocunque. 


SIGNALLING AT NIGHT. 


A system of night-signalling with flags held up 
by kites and lighted by a suspended search-light 
was tried some time ago at Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Says Electricity: 
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The search-light was of about one hundred candle 

wer, and was suspended within a few feet of | 

e flags. The light was sent up at a quarter to 
seven o’clock, hung two feet below the flags, each 
of which was two feet square. Both light and 
flags were supported by one nine-foot and one | 
seven-foot kite. The flags were fastened to the | 
kite cable by perpendicular staffs. To light the | 
flags the search-light was rigidly braced on the kite | 
cable in such a position that it pointed straight | 
skyward. As the kites carried the cable upward, ‘ 
the glare of the fiery pencil passed beneath the | 
flying kites and upward into space. The rapid | 
fluttering of the flags caused the effect of a stream 
of blue, white and red fire, extending ten or twelve 
feet beyond the search-light reflector. ‘ 

This invention will probably not only be used in | 
sigualliny yin time of war, but will produce effects 
of great beauty in night carnivals. 
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DELICATE DISTINCTION. 


It was a master of Trinity, who, according to | 
an entry in Str Mountstnart Grant Duff’s Diary, | 
made the following joke at the expense of some | 
Newnham girls. We print the story as he gives 
it, but Punch had the same joke many years ago, | 
and did not give credit for it. It is now old enough 1 
to be new again. ' 

The authorities of Newnham College had asked § 
permission for the young ladies to play lawn- 
(It was croquet in the 
Punch story.) 

The eminent master wrote back that he was 
heart-broken at being obliged to refuse the first 
i ieati y made to him, but that 
th dens of Trinity 
and not to hus 
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[* blossom time the orfole flings 
Out to the air his midnight wings; 
His breast, that swells so joyously, 
A fragment is of sunset sky. 
In recess at the tree-top swung, 
Fragrant, and with such colors hung 
As ne’er were wove at Arras, there 
He waits his sweetheart of the air, t 
Knowing the love-tryst will be kept. 
Ere many skies have gleamed or wept 
He'll hear her voice, with answering chime, 
In blossom time. 


What mural painting there is seen! 
Ivory, pale rose and tender green, 
And brown of bud, and glint of dew, 
Such fragrance in each dainty hue; 
With turfy floor and columned bole, 
The orchard for the oriole! 

Yet each tint of the apple-tree 

Is far less glorious than he, 
Lending to him a glow more fair; 
Young Vanity makes that his care 
In blossom time. 


How lustily he trills his cheer 

To strike her coming listening ear! 
His passionate expectancy 
Transmutes his soul to melody. 

The bees that to his call have come 
Sound all in vain their deeper hum, 
And lost upon the flowing air 

Their drowsy twilight nocturne there. 
Soon she will come from southland far 
To where the scented petals are, 
Beneath the bridal roof of blue! 

And me with thee, and you with true, 
And Kiss with bliss, will ever rhyme, 
In blossom time, in blossom time! 


Oe 


An Ashbarrel Bible. 


CHURCH in New York City, 
acquired its pulpit Bible in a way 
that was probably never paralleled. 
During the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. John B. Shaw, D. D.,—as he | 
relates the: circumstances in the 
Presbyterian Banner,—certain 
repairs and additions to the church edifice had | 
included the gift of a handsome new pulpit. But 
the new Bible, donated as its companion piece, 
was found to be too large to fit its lectern, or 
reading-board. The same objection prevented | 
the use of another one, sent by a different donor. | 

One day a woman came to the doctor with a | 
neat package, which she proceeded to untie. He 
was not surprised to see a beautifully bound 
gilt-edged Bible unfolded in her hands; but his 
feelings changed when she told him that she had 
found it in an ashbarrel. 

A family, after a short residence in the apart- 
ment house where she lived, had moved out that ! 
morning, and had left their rubbish with the 
janitor to be carted away in the city garbage | 
wagon. The costly Bible was among this “rub- 
bish.” The family record had been cut out of it, 
being evidently the only thing about it that its 
owners valued. 

The minister took it to his new pulpit, and 
it has been there ever since. It fitted the book- | 
board exactly. He wrote out his thoughts about 
that ashbarrel Bible, two columns of them; but 
we cannot repeat them here. | 

There is a sadly pathetic vision of a sacred 
wedding gift once prized ; of resolutions forgotten ; 
of decaying household piety amid a hurried city 
life and frequent removals ; of a birth and death, 
and their little record ; of the final loss of religious 
faith and all reverence for its symbols. The 
family Bible meant only so many pounds of 
paper and leather—a piece of lumber too heavy 
to carry away. 

There is another form of neglect of the Bible 
that appears less rude and disrespectful to the 
holy volume. It adores its beautiful covers, but : 
does not open them—a kind of fetish-worship of 
a book that is never read. Which neglect is the 
‘worse? 





——_<e2 


Managing a King. 





get along with him. He had to be managed 

like @ spoiled child. He hated the Duke of 
Wellington, as did all the sons of George IIL., his 
greatness overshadowing theirs; yet the duke , 
could make the king do what the interests of | 
the nation demanded, no matter bow loudly his 
majesty might protest. 


The king bore Mr. Canning a personal grudge | 
because that statesman resigned from the Liver- 
pool cabinet, rather than take part with his 
colleagues in the proceedings against Queen 
Caroline. A change in the ministry was made 
necessary by the suicide of Lord Castlereagh, and 
the duke Proposed Canning to the king, as minister 
of foreign a: 

“Gor hea’ 
“You don’t m 
secretary for fore 
of honoras a Hentl cman, he should never again be 
one of my ministers.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” answered the duke, “I don’t 


Te ministers of George IV. found It hard to 
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|agree with you at all. Your majesty is not a' Yankee Doodle 


gentleman.” | 

The king started. | 

“Your majesty, I say,” continued the duke, “Is | 
not a gentleman, but the sovereign of England, | 
with duties to your ople far above any to: 
yourself; and these jes make it imperative 
that you should at this time employ the abilities 
of Mr. Canning.” 


“Well,” reptied the king, drawing a long breath, | 








j “lf I must, I must!” 


The new minister set his heart on gaining the | 
King’s good-will, He succeeded so thoroughly 
that when some one asked the king how he | 
his new foreign secretary, he replied: “Like him 
—that word is too weak." I love him!” 


—_~o>—___ 


Porto Ricans in Battle. 


old corporal’s standard of conduct for | 
A soldiers is sometimes quite different from 

that applied by the rest of the world. To | 
him the principal virtue of a soldier is obedience ; | 
he ig to obey first, and be brave afterward. A | 
story told by Gen. Roy Stone, U.S. V., who was 





| in Porto Rico during General Miles’s invasion of 


the island, and was afterward a member of the 
Porto Rico commission, illustrates this distinction. 


General Stone undertook a raid toward the 
northern part of the island. At first his campaign 
partook of the nature of comic opera. It began 
with the capture of a large town supposed to be 
defended by Spanish volunteers, General Stone's 
force consisting of a signalman, three soldiers 
and six war correspondents, heavily armed, all 
travelling in carriages buried jn flowers. Farther 
on the work became more serious, and the places 
of the correspondents, who had to go back with 
digpatches, were taken by a company of Wisconsin 
volunteers and some regular cavalry. 

Near Lares General Stone was joined by a 
detachment of seventy-five native Porto Rican 
mounted riflemen. These were sent, under an old 
‘corporal of United States cavairy, to alarm the 
Spanish at Lares, and then to join General Stone’s 
command at Arecibo. 

They did their work well, but somewhat too 

romptly, and the next morning marclied straight 
Into Arecibo by the unguarded Lares road. Find- 
ing no Americans there, but Spaniards instead. 
they marched quickly out on the Utuado ro: 
before the Spaniards could form to attack them. 

On that road they found a strong Spanish out- 
post, and taking it by surprise and in the rear, 
scattered it into the cane-fields after a skirmish. 

On arriving at Utuado the corporal reported his 
zpos somewhat sheepishly and ghamefacedly. 
His command had failed in obedience, and his 
plan of battle had not been carried out. 

“How did the Porto Ricans behave in the pres- 
ence of the Spanish?” asked General Stone. 

“Shamefully, sir, shamefully!” answered the 
corporal. ‘No discipline at all. They disobeyed 
my orders to hold back, rushed straight at the 
enemy, and cut off my fire!” ! 

Subsequently these impetuous Porto Ricans, 
who, perhaps, did not understand the corporal’s 
English any too well, were used as the nucleus of 
the Porto Rican battalion which was organized by 
United States officers, and which has proved so 
excellent a corps that orders have been issued for | 
the organization of another similar battalion. ) 

General Stone says that if the Porto Ricans had 
resisted the Americans, instead of assisting them, 
there would have been very Breat difficulty in 
conquering the island; and that, if the United 
States should be engaged in a foreign war, we 
may, if we treat them with justice, depend almost 
entirely on the people of Porto Rico for the defence 
of that island. 





Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
T= Critic says some true and pretty things 


of Mrs. Stevenson, the beloved wife of the 

novelist. She has had a varied life, such as 
might have tried the endurance of an ordinary 
woman. But if she ever fainted under the primi- 
tive conditions of existence in the South Seas, no 
one Knew it. 

She was equally at home upon a well-appointed 
yacht or a “cockroach steamer,” beguiling the 
time with infinite resources when the ship lay 
becalmed, undismayed by tempests and sudden 
squalls, and whether upon a lonely atoll or under 
the palms in an island village, setting up her 
household gods, and making each spot a home. 


She has begun more than one voyage as an 
unwelcome Passen er. The captain and crew 
wanted “no fine ladies” aboard. There was “no 
accommodation for ladies,” In short, they were 
afraid of having to wear their company manners 
every day. But invariably the end of the voyage 
found every man on board, from the captain to the 
Chinese cook, her devoted friend and servant. 

Her courage in an emergency, her uncomplain- 
ing fortitude in the matter of rats and cockroaches, 
her calm acceptance of South Sea customs, calle 
forth enthusiastic approval: 

She could cook Hke a French chef, bind up a 
wound as well as a surgeon, devise sports and 
invent games, and had invaluable remedies stowed 
away in a little old medicine-chest. She looked 
after the health and comfort of the wild-mannered 
native sailors as kindly and unaffectedly as she 
taught Ah Foo to make bread, with cocoanut todd: 
for yeast, or drew out the captain or mate to tall 
of his home and family. 

A half-caste sailor once said: 

“Mr. Stevenson is good to me like my father, and 
his wife is the same Kind of man.” 

King Tembinoke said of her: 

“She good; look pretty; plenty chench” (sense). 

Perhaps, says the (Critic, they both meant what 
Edmund Gosse, the poet, so well expressed, when 
he wrote of her as “dark and rich-hearted, like 
some wonderful wine-red jewel.” 

But her husband caps all praise to her in some 
stanzas ending: 


Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whdle and soul-free, 

The august Father 

Gave to me. 


o> 


“Yankee Doodle’ in Spain. 


HE tune of Yankee Doodle is sald by some 
| to have dawned upon America at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. In that battle, we are told, 
the Americans learned it of the English, but 
tended to know where the English got | 
it. A writer in the New York Sun identifies the 
tune as the national alr of the Basques, a people 
Whether the identifi- 
cation is conclusive may be a question open to 
doubt, but at least the writer tory is interesting. 
The Basques live on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
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played as the national alr of 
America. He had Known the tune from infancy 
as the national air of the Basques. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the American 
was incredulous when told that the air was not 
peculiar to America. To satisfy him upon that 
point Sefior Guehille took him for a walk, stopping 
at the plaza. It was one of the days when the 
gentry outside let their women come fo the city to 
sell vegetables, and the place was thronged. 

Seftor Guehille spoke in Basque to a middle- 
aged woman, who had sold her stock and was 
preparing to home. She said she came from 

‘olosa, ten or twelve leagues from San Sebastian. 
Upon bein; again addressed by the consul, she 
smiled, and began singing in a soft, musical voice. 
The American could not understand the words, 
but he did understand the tune of Yankee Doodle, 
and took off his hat and stood bareheaded while 
she sang. 

“There,” said the consul, when the song was 
ended, ‘1s not that the tune you play on the Fourth 
of July, and when you march to baitle?” 

“The very. same, note for note,” was the answer. 

“Come, then, these women have sweet voices. 
More of them will sing Yankee Doodle for you,” 
sald the consul. 

‘The two men walked from one end of the market 
to the othar. The consul spoke to a young woman | 
from Vergara, to another from Hernani, to a girl 
from Irun, and to another from Oyarzun. -He 
selected singers from all parts of Guipuzcoa, 
Some knew no words, but all knew the air and 
what it meant. Each, as she sang, lifted her eyes 
and drew herself up as tall as possible. 

The Basques have great national pride, but they 
do not know who wrote their national melody, nor 
do they know that they share that melody with 
the American nation. 


PANDORA'S BOX 






FD. Sherman 


OW Spring with golden key unlocks 
For us the year’s white treasure-box, 
And takes her myriad jewels out 
To scatter lavishly about. 


Her emeralds and rubies shine 

In leaf and bud, on tree and vine; 
Her pearls make all the orchards fair 
With fragrant blossoms everywhere. 


Her diamonds are rain-drops bright; 

Her sapphires—see, there’s one in sight,— 
A bluebird where the blossoms throng,— 
A sapphire with a heart of song! 


——_ ~e+- —___ 


Letters to the Bank. 


AVINGS-BANKS, which often have many 

S depositors who are totally unfamiliar with 

business usages, and are also unskilled in 

the use of the English language, receive many 

strange letters. A teller in a Boston savings-bank 

sends The Companion some interesting examples 
of such missives. Here is a threatening one: 


“Mr. Treasurer of the — Bank I have writ 
onct befor to send my puny. If I dont get it by 
next Thuesday too gether with four cents postage 
I will contest it with my /ife.—sure without fail 

“Timothy Sullivan.” 

As Mr. Sullivan gave no address, and as the | 
postmark on his envelope could not made out, | 
the bank did not, at last accounts, know whether 
he “contested it with his life’ or not. 

The following note was received from a man | 
who thought it very hard that his “order” was 
refused payment: 

“Mr. Treasurer I give this mon the privilege to 
lift tin dollars off of your bank. Pat Flanagan.” 

And probably this good woman thouglit her case 
a hard one also: i 

“Mr. Treasurer of the Savings Bank. Little | 
Johnny have the hopin g couf and so 1 need two , 

etit Ldont know. Mrs. McCarthy.” | 

Here is another curious communication: 

“This book belongs to me mother-in-law and she 
promises to die most every day, and I want to gets 


money.” 
This pathetic and quite charming letter was from | 
a depositor who had gone to Ireland: | 
“Kilarney, Ireland, March — 189-. 
“Mr, —, Savings Bank Treasurer: 
“Dear Sir: You was so good to send me my 
money. I got it all right. If you will please let 
me know the size of your feet I shall be very glad 





for I will nit you a nfce patr of socks, It will be a | 
great favor. I hope you will. Yours humble 
servant, ‘Mary B—.” 


er 


Stalking a Moose. 


REDERIC IRELAND tells in Scribner's | 
F Magazine, how he “caught” a moose, an 
animal which he calls “the aristocrat of the 
northern wilderness.” Early winter, he declares, 
is the time to go into the Canadian woods. And 
once there, this is what you may find—that ts, if 
you are lucky: 


We left camp at cight o'clock, and in about an 
hour came to the tracks of two moose, fresh that. 
very morning. The footprints were not extra 
large, but soon the guide showed ine broken twigs 
on two trees, where a pair of antlers had scraped | 
on either s , and 1 could searcely touch the two 
trees at one ‘time with my outstretched hands. | 
Moose with big horns do not always have the 
largest hoofs. 

“They lie down about this time in the morning,” | 
said Henry, after we had followed the track for an | 

our. 

We did not stay close to the trail, but kept about , 
fifty yards above it, where we could see it below 
us, and at the same time examine the snow- 
covered forest ahead for a glimpse of unsuspect- 
ing friends. 

After a while, as we were sneaking along, Henry 
pointed ever so little at something ahead. He did 
not say anything or look around. I did not sa: 
anything. either. On the top of a fallen tree-trunk | 
I saw the mane of a great black animal. I put 
out one hand against a tree, and softly set my ‘ 
camera down on the toe of my snow-shoe. Then 
Luntied the thong fastened behind my heel, and | 
slipped out the foot. 

he old fellow has not seen us yet. 
swings his great horns just a little. 
not get up. Now for the other snow-shoe, 
creep, down the hillside. 
show in my mouth. No matter, 











Creep, | 
Show in my sleeves, 
if it is not in the 
The steam rises 














uN x : 

i yb inks hy ee every halr on 
his back. Careful; above the 
prostrate brushing away the snow 
with my hand, hot quite light enough for 
8 snap. Steady, old man! Don’t: swing those 

jorns. 


And he does not. Tick, one, two, tick goes the | 
shutter, and the great beast Is getting up. The 


| had met were always afrald of his bicycle. 
| haps a wild beast might be affected in the same 
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antlers swing, he rises, two feet at a time, like an 
ox, hesitates an instant, as a moose always does, 
shows little symptoms of fright, and then goes 
down the mountain like a running locomotive. 


————<oe 


A Bicycler’s Escape. 


R. A. B. LLOYD, an English explorer and 
missionary in Africa, is an ardent bicy- 


clist. On one of his rides in that country 
he met a lion, and it was his “scorching” that 
saved him. 


One fine morning Mr. Lloyd started on his wheel 
for a village a few miles from the mission station. 
He took the main road to Uganda, which was a 
good thoroughfare about five feet wide. After 
climbing a long hill he came to the descent on the 
other side, a long, gentle slope, where he knew 
the road was smooth. 

Up went his feet to the coasters, and away he 
flew down hill, going faster every minute. 
Near the bottom of the hill was a furn. On 
ap) roaching this, he again put his feet to the 
pedals. 

As he rounded the curve a terrible sight burst 
upon him. In the middle of the narrow path lay 
a full-grown Lon, its head down upon its paws, 
facing up the hill. 

Mr. L ye could not stop, or if he did stop, it 
would be [n the very jaws of the king of the forest. 
To the left was a wall of rock twenty feet high, 
and to the right a@ steep embankment, with the 
river a hundred feet below. Escape seemed 
impossible. 

Suddenly he remembered that the wild men, he 

er- 


Nay Therefore he did the only thing he could do. 
Refeasing his check on the wheel, ringing his bell, 
and shouting with all the power of his lungs, he 
forced the bicycle at its best speed directly toward 


the couchant lion. 
The beast raised its head. Then, seeing this 


unearthly creature, with so strange a voice, rush- 
ing fearfessly upon it, it gave a blood-curdling 
yelp, and sprang to one side just as the rider flew 


past. 

S “The Real Malay,” says that while the fair 
places of Malacca are as yet undesecrated 

by the mammoth advertising placard, the people 

have their infallible cures, which possess as many 

and as potent qualities, and are as foolishly trusted 

in, as those of English quackery. He gives this 


——_«e. 


A Malay Cholera Cure. 
IR FRANK SWETTINGHAM, in his book, 


| story of an epidemic of cholera and of the people’s 
' cholera specific: 


When I arrived I found that there had been a 
good many deaths, but the usual “scare” was 
absent. inquiry, I learned that a medicine- 
man had appeared shortly after the outbreak of 
the disease, and had sold to almost all the Malays 
a cholera specific, for the very reasonable price of 
one dollar a charm. Talking to a group of people, 
I asked to see the charm, and they all held out 
their right hands, and showed a small piece of 
thin string tied around their wrists. 

“1s that all?” I asked. 

“That is all,” they sald. 

“Where is the medicine-man?” I inquired. 

“Tie has left the district.” 

“How many people bought the charms?” 

“About five hundred.” 

“The man has robbed you.” 

“Why? 

“Because the thing he sold you Is only a bit of 
string, and ig useless.” 

“We told him so, and he promised that if any 
one who bought the charm was attacked by 
cholera and died, he would, in every such case, 
give back the dollar.” 

Needless to say I made no further attempt to 
shake so great a faith. 


om +» 


Dead Turkeys. 


OW a dishonest habit may mislead a man is 
H illustrated by the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat's story of a commission mer- 
chant who is an extremely “close buyer.” When 
he receives a consignment, he never fails to claim 
an allowance for something alleged to have spoiled 
on the way. 
This habit is well known to the trade, and has 


led to many complaints from shippers, but the 
micrellane: had always managed to come out on 


op. 
During Christmas week, as the story 


3, he 
received several barrels of fat, dressed turkeys 
from a poull an in the Northwest. Heretofore 


he had dealt exclusively in live fowls, and probably 
the correspondence clerk got things xed. AL 
any rate, the shipper was astonished to receive a 
letter by return mail, running about as follows: 

“DEAR SIR: We regret to advise you that four 
of the turkeys in your consignment of December— 
reached here dead. Please make deduction for 
same, and return cor amount. Yours truly.” 

The poultryman communed with himself and 
replied thus: 

“DEAR SIR: I am sorry to say I find it impos- 
sible to make concession requested. I have 
established a rule requiring all customers who 
desire live dressed turkeys to notify us in advance, 
so we can send them in heated cars. Turkeys 
without their feathers and insides are liable 
eatch cold if shipped in the ordinary manner. 
The mortality among dressed turkeys was very 
large this year. Yours mournfully.” 

hat ended the correspondence, 
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A Novel Transfer Ticket. 


SOMEWHAT amusing way of guarding 
against unfair practices has been hit upon 
town, Maryland. 


by the street railway officials of Hagers- 

They found that transfer tickets 

were sometimes transferred to a new passenger, 
to the loss of the company. 

To prevent this, a pictorial transfer ticket {fs in 
use. Near the lower right-hand corner are pic- 
tures of four ical male passengers—a boy, 
young man, middle-aged man and old man. 

Vhen the conductor gives such a ticket to a pas- 
senger, he punches at the figure that to him 
appears best to represent the person to whom it 
is offered. The punching is a guide to the col- 
lector, who can at a glance see whether picture 
and person tally. 

An amusing difference is seen between the 
arrangements for keeping track of female pas- 
sengers and those employed for the male part of 
the travelling public. “At the lower left-hand 
corner are figures of women, but only three—a 
girl, a young woman and an old woman. 

_ Four were originally seen, but the use of sucha 
ticket gave serious offence. The conductor found 
it dangerous to look at a lady passenger, and then, 
passing over the figure of a young woman, punch 
the label upon the middle-aged one. The company 
solved the problem by removing one figure. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


° CHILDREN'S: °PAGE:: 


| off then. He wished he could send word to José ; tail gave three excited thumps. Good, faithful 
‘and little Juan how splendid he thought they | Rover! Raymond knew that he could be de- 
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Going to the Country. Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
mare sone to the country. Come along, my | were, pended upon to be his color-bearer. Now for his ENIGMA. 
le child; “And I think,’ concluded Uncle Julian, | own part in the programme. : 
. + m A letter there is which, standing alone, 
Seen reas easy summer you're to Tun a Juwly, “that those two little ‘raggedy men’ will| The sound of approaching footsteps and the| Means little except a measure waknown. 


Bring your waxen, flaxen dollies, and your dear- 
est, queerest one, 

And your little brittle dishes and your saucy 
squirrel, Bun. 

Wash your rosy, posy fingers till they’re very 
clean and neat, 

Put your shiny, tiny slippers on your agile, fragile 
feet; 

Ilop and pop into the Hghtest and the brightest of 
your frocks, 

Tie your ramble-bramble hat upon your blowing, 

. flowing locks. 

Skipping, tripping to the station, where 
the luggage van is piled— 

Yes, we’re going to the country. Come 
along, my happy child. 

ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


—_——<6+ 


José and Little Juan. 


The first night after Uncle Julian 
got home from Cuba there was the old 
clamor for a story. All the five little 
Hopes took part. It was what Uncle 
Julian called a very Hope-full occa- 
sion. 

“Oh, a story, is it? Well, up with 
you all! Here, Jack Beanstalk, there 
is room for you on the back of my 
chair. You ought to be used to 
climbing! Now, then, when I was a 
boy —’”’ 

“Oh, no, Cuba! 
story!” 

“OQ Uncle Julian, please!” 

“Please!” echoed the other three 
little Hopes. 

“Bless my stars! But I didn’t 
know many Cuban boys and girls, 
you see. Of course, there was José 
and little Juan—but they were so 
dirty and so ragged !”” 

“They'll do! They'll do, Uncle 
Julian! Tell about ’em!” 

A little smile that was half-tender 
grew round Uncle Julian’s lips. 

“The little mscals!"’ he said. “They 
sold me my papers and blacked my 
boots and begged my pennies. 1 don’t 
suppose you ever saw two such little 
‘raggedy men’ in your lives, and as for 
the clean spots on them, nobody ever 
saw those! They had little dark, 
hungry faces and beautiful black eyes, 
and you could always see their rows 
of white teeth because they were 
always smiling. Juan was the tiniest 
one—he would be just ‘John’ in our 
language. They were not the least 
relation, I suppose, but José had 
evidently adopted the tiny fellow, and 
T always saw them together.”’ 

‘«Where’d they live, Uncle Julian ?” 
It was Jack Beanstalk who leaned 
down to ask the question. His bright 
little face was keenly interested. 

“I don’t think they lived,” Uncle 
Julian said, gravely, “unless times 
were especially good and— muddy. 
Then there were boots to black and 
pennies. They were little savages, 
really, but I saw them do something 
splendid one day. That’s the story. I 
shall always remember José and little 
Juan, after that.” 

Uncle Julian stopped, and all five 
little Hopes chimed in chorus, “O 
Uncle Julian, please don’t stop to 
sneeze! 
gedy boys do?” 

But Uncle Julian had his sneeze. 
‘retreat,’”? he went on then. “Do you know 
what ‘retreat’ is? Well, every evening just at 


Please tell a Cuba 





sunset, wherever there is an encampment of our ' 


soldiers, the bugle sounds ‘retreat,’ and the flag 
is slowly lowered on the staff. The band plays 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ and the ‘boys’ all 
stand at attention, reverently. It is a beautiful 
ceremony, and those of us who look on take our 
hats off, as if we were in church. 


“] used to go down to the barracks near sunset ; 
and make one of the little crowd waiting about. | 


There were usually a good many little Cuban 


street boys there to see the Americanos’ queer | 


doings. I saw my little José and little Juan 


there one night, and when the grand old flag ; 


descended slowly, very slowly, and the band 
played the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ softly, I saw 


José snatch off his little wisp of a torn cap and | 


motion to little Juan. I knew what he said, for 
off came little Juan’s cap, too, and there stood 
the two little Cuban gamins with bare heads and 
solemn little brown faces! That was the splen- 
did thing.” 

“Yes, that was the splendid thing!” murmured 
all the little Hopes, softly. Jack Beanstalk 


“It wa at | 





wished he had worn his cap, so he could take it . 


grow up under the Stars and Stripes to be 
patriots.” ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


-— +48 —- 


Raymond and his Color-Bearer. 
Raymond had just been over to the hall with 
his basket of flowers—wild flowers, mostly, from 
the woods and fields. 
Decoration day always found him on hand; 


and although his contribution was simple, he was | 





i beat of a drum floated up to the spot where the 
| boy and the dog were making ready to honor 
| their country’s fallen heroes. 

From a window of the cottage a pair of tear- 
dimmed eyes watched the strange preparations. 

Raymond hastily donned an old soldier cap, 
and shouldered the rusty gun. Ile hoped that 
he looked like a soldier. Rover’s admiring eyes 
assured him that he did. 

“Now, Rover,” said Raymond, patting the 
dog’s head, ‘I’m going to let you hold the flag.’’ 





““ WITH BARE HEADS AND SOLEMN LITTLE BROWN FACES.” 


What did those two funny little rag-' glad to be able to do even a little toward furniah- ' 


ing material for this touching memorial service. 


Rover never was happier than when he could | 
| carry a bundle; but this was such an unexpected | 


Repeated, it names what those persons are who 
Are exceedingly learned and sensible, too. 
Annex it to some other words and ’tis strange 
So trifling a thing can make such a change. 

One person it alters to more than a few. 

A lump of a boy, astonished we view 

As a woman of culture, refined in her ways. 
‘While one early settler—deserving of praise 
For furthering peace, which he would enjoin 

On savage and white man—it turns into coin. 


2. 
CURIOUS CHANGES. 


1. Remove the head and tall of a bird of pas- 
sage, reverse the remains and they will become 
putrefaction. 

2. Remove the head and tail of a cer- 
tain species of fish, reverse the remains 
and you will have a fight. 

3. Remove the head and tail of a 
small animal, transpose the remains 
and eu will find a French coin. 

4. Remove the head and tail of a bird 
with a long bill, reverse the remains 
and you will see a short, pointed piece 
of wire with a head. 

5. Remove the head and tail of a bird 
that feeds upon fish, reverse the re- 
mains and you will discover metal in 
its fossil state. 

6. Remove the head and tall of an 
aquatic bird, leave the remains as they 
are and you will be rewarded by finding 
affection, 


3. 
CHARADE, 


With marching and cheering, the 
Fourth of July, 

How thirsty they are! Their throats 
parched and dry, 

So off to the vender of drinks the boys 


fly, 
Where.’ finding they’ve money the 
bev’rage to buy, 
They soon with my first 
Are quenching their thirst. 


“Now, girls, you must make 
A nice frosted cake, 
Some doughnuts and cookies to take 
To the picnic,” said mother. “I'll bake 
A few of my second, 
Delicious they’re reckoned.” 


’Twas here that the seed 
‘Was sown. Now, indeed, 
Upray ou take heed 

en the garden you weed, 
There’s a good soul, 
Lest you pull up the whole. 


Come and see the gorgeous sight, 
Flaunting in the noonday ight. 
Purple, crimson, pink and white 
Blossoms make the garden bright. 
They are very Bau flowers, 
Soon their petals fall in showers. 





4. 
ANAGRAMS, 

The --+-- took every ----- when he 
went away, 

Though he tries to ----- everything 
hat I say. 

Mawnan n with faint praise!” It will 
- -- me. 

I ------ fair treatment; it’s justice, 
you see. 

“IT shall try to ------- the waste 
land,” said he, 

“Since no other ------- appears, as 

I's a------- it should fall to me.” 





I said, “If that track is not --- 
It will surely he train! 
They ------ on me, but I stood my 


Pround, 
And made them lay it again. 


6. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals and finals of the cross- 
words spell the names of two great 
essayists born in May. 


Concealed Crosswords. 


Hurrah for American needles and pins! 
This is the way my puzzle begins. 


It has a point as the needles do, 
And a hundred ramifications, too. 


I’ve hidden the word in elegant style. 
’Twill keep you hunting a bit of a while. 


But if.you potter in nervous haste, 
Your time and effort you’re sure to waste. 


So fasten your thoughts on some needles and pins, 


Raymond was the grandson of a veteran of the privilege that for a second or two the flagstaff Where my puzzle ends as well as begins, 


thing more than usual, to let the old friends of 
the grandfather whom he had never known 
understand his loyalty, both to his grandfather’s 
memory and the country that he had died for. 
Suddenly he remembered an old tattered flag 


that stood in a corner in the attic, and beside it a ; 


musket, rusty and time-stained. Then he looked 
at Rover. 

“Can you do it, Rover?” Raymond’s eyes 
asked the question. The soft brown eyes of the 
dog answered, “Try me.” 

“All right, Rover, I will.” 

Rover’s tail ceased its impatient tattoo upon 
the floor, and with a yelp of delight he followed 
his master up the attic stairs. Tlalf an hour later 
the boy and the dog sat side by side upon the 
door-step. The boy held a flat piece of wood in 
one hand, and his jack-knife in the other. Occa- 
sionally he lifted a faded flag, and slipped the 
end of the worn stick through a hole which he 
was whittling in the new piece of wood. 


| Civil War, and this year he wanted to do some- ' veered like a weather-vane with each delighted 


| thump of his stub of a tail. Then, seeing his 
master’s motionless attitude, Rover took pattern ; 
and as the little company of veterans drew near, | 
| the color-bearer and his master attracted instant ‘ 
attention. | 

Every man in Company C loved Raymond; 
loved him for his own sake, for he was a bright | 
and lovable boy, and also for the sake of the | 
‘brave comrade who had marched with them 
| through many a weary campaign, and at last 

had given his life for his country. 

There was a quick order from the front, and | 
instantly every man lifted his hat, and the band | 
' struck up the “Star-Spangled Banner;’’ and | 
, Raymond, with his faithful dog beside him, and 
| his grandfather's tattered flag waving in the 
breeze, was the hero of the day. 

HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 








———_~»—____ 





DorotHy was taking her first ride in the 


And I’m sure that the carol I offer you now, 
If you sing in B flat will demonstrate how 


To write down your answer in ounces and pounds 
in a manner that much to your credit redounds. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. C—one hundred; Q—a circle; L—ell; U— 
ewe; M—one thousand; B—bee; I—eye; A—aye: 
yolumbia. 


. M 
NED 
PARIS 
NARRATE 
MERRIMENT 
DIAMOND 
STENT 
END 
T 
3. Roman, manor; fowler’s, flowers; warts, 
straw; peach, cheap; pears, spare; gates, stage; 


stud, dust; rapt, part; chum, much, 

4. 1. Rhubarb. 2. Cabinets. 3. Crabbed. 

5. S-lot-H, P-eac-E, E-lde-R, N-abo-B, C-aus-E, 
E-mbe-R, R-igh-T—Spencer, Herbert. 

6. Determined, outing, daybreak, balmy, shore, 
ozone, anticipated, outing, roaring, warbling, 
ozone, alive, inspirations, mother, lighthouse, 
lighthouse, distress, stumbled, lamp, fallen, 
helped, divan, ph. jan, injured, prostrated, out- 











At last he sprang to his feet, saying, “All, country, when suddenly the carriage wheels ing, daybreak, ozone, allve. 


ready now, Rover! Do you think you can hold 
that in your mouth ?”” 
Rover's eyes said, “Of course I can!” as his 


' began to squeak. After a few moments she 
, exclaimed, in apparent distress, “I—I think I'd! 
better get out, the wagon’s groaning so!’’ | 


7. Aye, scent, hymn, too, brake, down, thee, 
ple: pen, withe, ay, crow, ‘bar — I sent him to 

reak down the pig-pen with a crowbar. 

8. Caravan, renewed, finikin, Solomon, cumulus. 


with one, two, 
or three letters 
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Ch 00, 01, 02 enameled in one or two 

colors, sterling silver 2c. each; 2.50 

fa doz. Silver plated 10c. each; 81.00 


cy 
~~" adoz, Special designs in pins or 


badges made for any class or society at reasonable prices; 
send design and class colors for estimate. Catalogue (ree. 


Address, BASTION BROTHERS, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. | 
TWO NEW YORKERS. 
ONE GIVES THE OTHER A HANDY LIFT. 


Mr. E. C. Hazard, one of the oldest and best- 
known wholesale grocers in New York, has for 
many years given his attention to the preparation 
of fine food delicacies. He has a farm and experi- 
ment station down on Staten Island, where the 
famous Shrewsbury Ketchup, Burnt Onion Sauce, 
Shrewsbury Mushrooms and other delicacies are 
prepared in a most skilful manner. 

One evening last autumn, while on his way home, - 
Mr. H. sat with one of the officials of the N. J. C. 
railroad, who seemed to be living with one foot 
in the grave —stomach so badly disordered that 
nothing would digest. It seemed only a question 
of a few weeks, at most, when death would come. 

“Mr. Hazard insisted upon taking the gentleman 
to his house and giving him a package of Grape- 
Nuts breakfast food, which is manufactured by 
the Postum Cereal Co., at the pure food factories 
at Battle Creek, Mich., a food which Mr. Hazard 
had been using at his own table for a long time, 
greatly to his benefit. 

“He told the gentleman that he could get well 
in a few weeks by the use of perfectly prepared 
food of this sort, and would never forget the day 
when he first tried Grape-Nuts. The prediction 
came true; the official is not only alive to-day, 
but is in better health than he has experienced for 
many years, all of which he attributes to the use 
of Grape-Nuts and from the advice of Mr. Hazard.” 

There are two reasons for this. In the first place, 
Grape-Nuts are made from 
tions of wheat and barley that contain phosphate 
h and albumen which nature uses in the 
an system to make up the gray matter in the 
brain and nerve centres throughout the body. 

The nervous system direetly controls the dige 
ive machinery, and the brain controls the working 
and money-making power. Mr. Hazard knows 
this, from his knowledge of foods and from his own 
experience with Grape-Nuts. Therefore when 
he took the railway official in charge, he knew 




















thess of his knowledge. 













One Dozen, I O Cts. 


Any initial woven in red on white. 
to mark your 
void objectionable Laun- 
Sold by mail only. (3 doz. 








for 25 cts.) 
BATES STREET SHIRT COMPANY, 
Lewiston, Maine. 


Makers of the fan 8 $1.00 White Shirt. 
ORDER ONE. 
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Bacon 


Is the Universal Breakfast. 
It is the finest quality—just 
like Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Omaha 
St. Louis St. Paul 





Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
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exactly what he was doing, and the result proved 


THE Toueee COMPANION. 


A COMPLETE COURSE 


Ip Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Penmansi 
Law. ete, by matl. Success assured energetic pupils. 
Mai! Lesson Course, Motropalltan Business College, 14 Mouros 8t., Chicago. 


iFOUND AT LAST!! 
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‘Agents wanted everywhere, ladies or children. Send 
12 Cents for one. Sells at sizht for 25 cents. 


STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th St., New York. 
FULL 


EARN reAGte OUTFIT. 


Spalding’s, 2 Bats, Ball. 9 Caps. 
Belts, Mask, Catcher's 
rielder’s Glove! tts easy by sell sell 
oli! 


or earn Stevens Rifle, W: rates 
Cameras, Tennis and’ Golf Ou’ 
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mium List and Lobster Scarf Pin 
GOODRICH POLISH MPG. CO., 
134Y Summer 8t., Boston, Mass, 
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you.”—Russell 
D., Philadelphia, 

Send for new Tilustrated 
Book to The Philadelphia In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden 8t., 
Phila., Pa. Established 188%. 
Edwin 8. Johnston, Founder 
and President, who cured 
himself after * stammmering 
forty years. 

Please mention The Youth's 
_EDWIN S. JOHNSTON. Companion when writing. 
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| ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “Krement: n the back, show- 
ing quality, whether solid s our plate out- 
| wears some solid buttons. imitations. You 
et_a new one without charge a genuine 

REMENTZ button is damaged fre 
Special styles for La 
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dies’ Shirt W: flats and Children’s 


he's 
Collar Button 
request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestnut St., Newark, N. 
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Be sure your Bicycle 
is fitted with the 
Fauber 


guarantee 
get needed r 
without brains, originality, ex 
rience or proper facilities anc 
of poorest material, th 
at best crude substitutes. 
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of vour Bicycle and should 
be perfect. 
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say to 
as good 
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experience 
wil tell 
you the 
PAUBER 
has no 
equal, 
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DON’T BE A 
MACHINE 


High salaries are waiting for men who 
can do more than run machine (or a 
business) in a machine-like manner. A 
young man who works at a lathe or a 
edger must put brains and technical know- 
ledge above mere hand-work. He must 
be able to leave the beaten path of doing 
things if he would command a large salary. 
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EDW, MILLER & CO., Meriden, Conn, 








By our method of teaching by ma ung 
man can hold a position, doing the’ work 
earn his living while taking 

; ing in his spare hours. His 

daily work teaches the practice—we teach 





him'the theory of his trade or profession. 
He gets 


A Technical Education : 


BY MAIL-AT HOME, 
160,000 
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Pfer you to one 
near you with 
m you can talk it 
ov 
Courses in Bridge, Steam, — 
Electrical or Civil Engineer: , 
ing, Chemistry. Mining, Ble. “ 
chanical or Architectural ‘ 
Drafting, Surveying, Plumbing, { 
Architecture, Bookkeeping, Short 
hand, English Branches, etc. Ex 
tablishec 
ees, cash 
tion the course you pref. 
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MAY 24, 1900. 


HEART DISEASE. 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Troubles. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, 
Is certainly increasing, and while this may be 
largely due to the excitement and worry of 
American business life, it is more often the re- 
sult of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not one 
case in a hundred of heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and 
poor digestion is because both organs are con- 
trolled by the same great nerves, the Sympathetic 
and the Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart Is affected by 
the form of poor digestion which causes gas and 
fermentation from half-digested food. There is 
a feeling of oppression and heaviness in the 
chest caused by pressure of the distended stom- 
ach on the heart and lungs, interfering with 
their action; hence arises palpitation and short 
breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weakens 
the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart trouble 
is to improve the digestion and to insure the 
prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals 
| of some safe, pleasant and effective digestive 
preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
which may be found at drug-stores, and which 
contain valuable, harmless digestive elements in 
‘asant, convenient form. 
safe to say that the regular, persistent use 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal-time will 
cure any form of stomach trouble except cancer 
of the stomac’ 


Precuees © poet aye 
ext quality tin with aflat,thia katte, 
rely riveted in conter and ab 
rim, Simple and durable, 
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imum, Seotch Granite ‘Tin Ware 
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Write fora Copy of 

our Book on Photography 

7 It is a complete guide in | 

Cyclopedia form, including 
tabl 


's and measures, for: 
A valuable book to 
the beginner as well as the pro- 
fessional. Send a 
and it will be 
Carter's Ink Co. 
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fully guaranteed. 
We ship anywhere on approval 
and trial before you pay a cent. 
BICYCLE FREE for carefully 
istributing 1000 catalogues for us 
One agent wanted in_each 
town for this purpose. Write 
at once for our special proposition 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 136, Chicago. 
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dress colors. . 
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SALES DEPT., CHIC. 
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ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 


$35 “Arlington” $16.50 
“$18.50 

y $80 “Oakwood” $21.50 

Good wheels $12-50,$11.00 & $10.00 Stripped wneets $700 
ood are strictly high grad. 






the Arlington & Oak: 

| and the best that can be made. Thoroughly tested and 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to thelr 

superior quality, style, construction and workmanshi 

Illustrated catalog Iree. CASH BUYER: 


First Steps t to 
PAI N TIN 


‘ake the first step to good and permas 
nent painting by sending for the book 
of practical helps for paint buyers and 
paint users, which we will mail free 
on request. 














With the book q25 will receive many suggestions 
for selecting colors and a copy of the b-year guar- 
antee that goes with every can of 


PATTON’S Sun Proof PAINTS 


Liberal inducement and agency to dealers. 
JAS. E. PATTON CO.,213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Perfect 
Food 


is fresh and sweet. 
It neither fresh 
nor sweet if it smells 
of some other food. 


= The “Odorless” 
Refrigerator 


brings cold air into the 


Acetylene Gas Cycle Lamps. 
s is due to the patented system 
of gas ge which secures a steady, right 
white lig Your dealer sells them for 

we will send them. to Ju express prepaid for 
this price. Our booklet, “Solar System,” sent free. 


BADGER BRASS MPG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 

THE WaR.— When this record closes, May 
10th, a general advance of the British forces in 
the Free State is in progress. The movement is 
being made along a front of 40 or 50 miles. The 
advance column has reached the Zand River, 
within 45 miles of Kroonstad, where the Boers 
are expected to make a stand. General Roberts 
is with the central division of his force, which is 
operating along the line of the railway toward 
Pretoria, and his headquarters are at Smaldeel, 
25 miles south of the Zand. To the east, General 
Hamilton’s division has occupied Winburg, and | 
General Rundle’s has cleared the southeastern | 
part of the Free State of Boer forces. At the 
west, General Hunter, who commands a force | 
moving to the relief of Mafeking, and intended . 
to codperate also in the advance upon Pretoria, _ 
has crossed the Vaal River and occupied Four- 
teen Streams. There have been no general 
engagements. The latest news from Mafeking 
was dated April 27th, at which time the garrison | § 
was reduced to rations of porridge and horse 
sausage. The Transvaal Volksraad was opened 
May 7th by President Kruger, who expressed an 
unfaltering purpose to defend the republic. 


we 


el 


A Disastrous EXPLosion.— Nearly 250 
miners lost their lives May ist, at Scofield, 
Utah, through an explosion in the mines of the 
Pleasant Valley Coal Company. The cause of 
the explosion is a mystery, and is likely to remain 
80, as the only men who escaped were working 
near the mouth of the tunnel, and know nothing 
of what occurred within. Many of the miners 
who were killed left families which are in need, 
and relief funds have been opened for them. 


THE ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL passed 
the Senate May 4th, after a brief debate, without 
a dissenting vote. The bill changes the method 
of making staff appointments ; makes the major- 
general commanding the army a lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and considerably increases the strength of 
theartillery corps. Another change, of particular 
interest to the young men of the country, is the 
increase of the West Point Cadet Corps by 100 
members. Ten additional ap- 
pointments are given to the 
President, and two cadets- 
at-large are to be appointed 
from each state. 


Tue First GOVERNOR 
oF Hawatl, under its organ- 
ization as a Territory of the 
United States, is Sanford B. 
Dole, who was at the head of , 
the Committee of Public Safe- » 
ty which established a provisional government 
in 1893, and has been president of the republic 
since 1894. Mr. Dole is a native of the islands, | 
and enjoys the full confidence of the people. 





Govennon Dove. 


THE Hay-PAUNCEFOTE CONVENTION for 
the abrogation of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty 
regarding an isthmian canal will not be pressed 
in the Senate during the present session of 
Congress. As the time limit fixed for the ratifi | 
cation of the convention expires next August, 
this postponement would be fatal to the propo- 
sition ; but a supplementary convention has been 
signed by Secretary Hay and 
Lord Pauncefote, by which 
the time for ratification of the 
earlier convention is extended 
seven months. | 


A Royal Brrrupay.— 
The heir apparent to the Ger- 
man throne, Friedrich Wil- 
helm, became of age, 18, on 
May 6th, and there was an 
imposing celebration at Berlin 
in honor of the event. The Austrian emperor, | 
Franz Josef, was the chief guest, and was re- 
ceived with special marks of cordiality by the 
German emperor and people. 





FRIEDRICH WiLneLM. 
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THE CUBAN CENsvs, recently completed, 
sbows a population of 1,572,797. Of this total, 
almost exactly two-thirds are white, and one-third : ! 
negro and mixed. Of the adult population, only ! 
28 per cent. can read and write. Of the total 
population, according to citizenship, 20,478 are , 
Spanish, 1,296,367 are Cuban, 79,526 are of other ' 
citizenship, and 175,811 are “‘in suspense ;”’ that | 
is, they are persons who, when the census was | 
taken, had not used the privilege given them by 
the treaty between Spain and 
the United States, of deciding 
whether to become citizens of 
Cuba or to retain their alle- 
giance to Spain. 





Recent DEATHS.—Hon. 
William Crowninshield En- 
dicott, who was for nine 
years judge of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts, and 
for four years Secretary of 
War during the first administration of President | 
Cleveland.—Ex-Representative David B. Cul- 
berson of Texas, father of United States Senator | 
C. A. Culberson of that state. 
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VALENTINES’ SCHOOL or TELEGRAPRY, Janoeville, Wis, Janesville, Wis. 
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New 160 list free. 
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BALCONY 
DRYER 


aches to any porch or 
da, or to the side of 
the house near a window. 
Swing {t near you to hang | 
the clothes on, then swing j 
it out into the breeze, 
Hang out the clothes and 
take ‘them tn again with- 
er goingout-of-doo! 
‘They are light and artist 
yet strong enough to support a ton's 
eight at the end. There are more than 
00,000 in Use, pleasing everybody. 
‘When not in use fold up without removing line and 
Plan for a Hill Dryer when you build. 
you're going 
supply one 
tenant. They save carrying 
ve steps, save time. (Ask f 
Send for Catalogue and pr 
Worcester, Mags. 


6 that there’s one on the house or suite 
3, if there ten the landlord will 
an lose a 
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jothes out and in, 


DRYE 


The Famous Shoes for Women. 
SOLD IN 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Only ONE H!c# 1 quality, pe rect fit, comfort 

Dealer in fashionable ele- 
x $ 
For street, iapreen house, 
outing; all at one price, 
(Oxfords, $2.50.) 
brossy, are ts 
exclusively. 
Our Catalogue 


a Town. Sash *dhtinguh Queen 
Ht; 
Fast-color eyelets that never grow 
Nlustrates and de- 
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$3.25. 


‘Oxfords, 
$2.75. 


“Mannieh” 
Model. ‘A New Summer Style. 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER. 

Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap” kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn't t 
his name with yours 











send us 
inp, for 


nuin 












samples of t nd full infor- 
mation. Ser nts for trial set. 
THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 





68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 





Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


iT’ 

e we will make to 
vorder fashionable suits and 
“skirts at great reductions from 
One-third has 
been cut off the price of 
nearly every cloth suit and skirt 
in our line, and every wash suit 

been reduced to 

one-half of former prices; but the 
quality of materials and work- 
manship is right up to our usual 
standard — just as good as if 
you paid double the money. 
Order from this Reduced Price 


order to reduce our stock 
of Spring and Summer ma- 

















we will refund your money. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; 
former price $6; reduced 
to $4. $7 Skirts re- 
duced to $4.67. J 
Handsome Wash Suits, for- * 
mer price $4; reduced to 
$2. $5 Wash Suits re- 
duced to $2.50. $6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 
Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 
Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 





We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments in | 


our Summer 
er with samy 
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the choicest 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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I? was the Food Success of 1899, and 
the first of the kind ever offered the 
American People, Cooked, Seasoned 
and put up in convenient-sized, key- 
opening cans. 
Success attracts imitators. 


LIBBY’S VEAL LOAF 
Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in tins 
are imitations of Libby's. 
When you want a delicious lunch or 
upper of daintily seasoned meat, get 
by s Veal Loaf, Chicken Loaf, 
Cottage Loaf. There are 71 Varieties 
of Libby’s Foods in tins. 
New edition, “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,’’ sent free if you write 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago, 





The “Mossberg” 


TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork in the striking 
mechanism. Two Hammers strike the bells 
alternately, producing 


Wonderfully 
Loud, 
Musical 


Patented Jan. 
10, March 28, 
\ Nov. 21, 1899. 

















ting with 
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No. 1, Chime, 
75 cents. 
No. 2, Sinlge Gong, 
50 cents. 
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You'll soon be buying 
Presents for ... 


June Weddings. 


| 
| What shall you give? Why 
| not decide on silverware ? 
| No weddir smplete with- 
ride ever yet had 

. To have beau- 
lots of it 
is one of the ambitions of every 
young housekeepe 

It lasts a lifetime, —if you get 
the right kind, — and its da aily use 
constantly recalls the happy wed- 
ding day. 


The 1835, R. Wallace” 





, by the 
Iverware, while it is more dur- 
able than sterling and but half as much. 
Call on your leading dealer and ask to see our 


Joan, Stuart, Virginia, 
Astoria Patterns. 


Our illustrated catalogue is full of interest 
for every lover of the beautiful and it is 


SENT FREE... 
Sons Mig. Co., Wallingford, Conn 
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IBERTY BELLS are the most popular Bicycle Bells 
‘on the market because they are handsomest ip 
design and finish, purest in tone and have more exclusive 
and meritorious features than are found in any others 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE US: 


for handsomely illustrated Catalogue and see the many 
beautiful designs in which LIBERTY BELLS are made 

We have our own Designer. an Artist at his trade, 
whose sole duty is to provide handsome designs for 
LIBERTY BELLS. 

Our Adjustable Push Button and Stationary Gong 
features are worth investigating. 

THE LIBERTY BELL COMPANY, Bristol, Conn, 
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“Perfection ’’ Revolver. 


Self-defence would fully justify its use, and its 
cost thing compared to the security itaffords. 


There’s No Other Revolver Made Like It. 


























FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, 
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HE JOQUrTHs COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pagos are often given to sub- 


is a! 
Its 


scribers in a single week! dose of ti 6 per. all 

jonal pages over elght—which is the nuinber 

iven for iieare a gift to the subscribers from 
16 publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
Saring the year. 


Mone: 
“ceriber directly to this office, We do not reauest 


Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
01 


ns, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to ue in a letter must do it on their own 

ity. 











respo! S 
Menew -Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt money by us before the date opposite your 


name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be chang: 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
ers 


vaution against paying mone tran 
cane ener fatscripbone: vonowals of tubecriptions 
, ‘by the payment of money to 


ne made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LOCAL PERSPIRATION. 


LTHOUGH the sweat glands are 
distributed very generally 
over the body, local excess 
of perspiration is not uncom- 
mon. Some people perspire 
freely about the angle of the 
jaw while eating; in others, 
beads of perspiration may be seen 
standing in and near the eyebrows 
while the rest of the face is quite 
dry; and attacks of neuralgia are 







frequently accompanied by increased moisture ! 


over the painful area. 

The parts most frequently and most unpleas- 
antly affected with local sweating are the hands 
and feet. The condition may vary from simple 
moisture to a state in which the hands or feet are 
constantly wet, or even actually dripping. 

In one well-known case, quoted by many medi- 
cal writers, of excessive sweating of the palms, 
about two tablespoonfuls of fluid were exuded 
from one hand every five minutes. The poor 
woman had to wrap her hands in towels at night, 
and during the day was obliged to carry a hand- 
kerchief constantly in each hand. 

The greatest distress is caused by profuse 
sweating of the feet, for this may really incapaci- 
tate the sufferer. In extreme cases, the skin of 
the feet is sodden and the epidermis peels off, 
leaving the soles raw and tender. In addition, 
there is often a disagreeable odor, which is not due 
to want of cleanliness, but which is sometimes 
thought to be, and so mental distress is added to 
physical. 

The treatment of perspiring feet is difficult, but 
by no means hopeless; for while the condition is 
not often cured, it can usually be ameliorated. 

Too much warm local bathing is not advisable, 
and when the odor is not marked, once a day Is 
often enough to wash the feet. Sometimes salt 
baths help. The feet should be patted —not 
rubbed—with a damp cloth, and then with a dry 
one several times a day, the stockings being 
changed at the same time and the skin dusted 
with fullers’ earth, oxide of zinc and magnesia, 
boric acid and bismuth, Venetian tale, or some 
other smooth powder. 

The stockings may be dipped in a solution of 


boric acid after being washed, so that they, 


are constantly impregnated with this antiseptic. 
Sometimes better results are reached by using 
zinc, bismuth, or boric acid in the form of an 
ointment. Sometimes lotions of tannin in solu- 
tion, or brandy, or some other astringent will give 
relief. 

If these simple measures do not suffice, more 
severe ones must be tried, but these should be 
undertaken only under the physician’s care. 


oe 


A DOCTOR'S VISIT. 


Many remarkable stories are told of extem- 
poraneous doctoring and dentistry in a winter 
logging camp. It is fortunate that the average 
lumberman 1s tough, both inside and outside, for 


' 


i 
for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 


“logger’s fare” cannot be of the best, and the! 


work is as severe as the weather often Is. More- 
over, it must be a pretty serious case to warrant 
getting a doctor from the nearest settlement, a 
feat In itself almost as remarkable as some of the 
camp remedies. 


The Lewiston Journal gives an account of a: 


doctor’s recent visit toa camp in the far Brassua. 
region, in the great Maine woods. He was a 
country doctor, of course, so that the lack of 
street-cars or cabs did not discommode him seri- 
ously. And an automobile would only have been 
in the way. 

The call was such that he could not ignore it. 
Dressing in a big coat, with leggings and snow 
packs (low moccasins), after the fashion of lum- 
bermen, he went to West Cove on Moosehead 
Lake. There a lumberman from the camp met 
him, and with a hand-car the two men set out 





over the rafls of the Canadian Pacific for West ; 


Outlet. 
Once they had to stop and unload the car on 
their backs, in a gully, to let a freight-train pass. 


) ate attack, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


From West Outlet across the lake a part of the 
surface was free of snow. Over this the two men 
went on skates. Here there was danger of falling | 
Into the great “wrinkles” made by the crushing 
together of masses of ice—spots which are dan- 
gerous and treacherous. 

When they reached the mouth of Moose River 
the doctor, although by no means a “tenderfoot,” 
had to admit that he was fagged out. Not so his 
wiry companion, who found a hand-sled he had 
left there on his downward trip, and unceremoni- 
ously packed doctor and bag thereon. 

Then they started over the “tote” road, the 
doctor walking when he could and riding when he 
must. His companion did not seem unusually 
tired when they reached the camp. One of the 
“bosses” had met with a bad accident, which 
needed prompt surgical treatment. 

Before the doctor was done there, the men ata 
camp ten miles above heard of his presence. A 
messenger came for him with as much haste as 
the condition of the trail would allow. Ten men 
were down with grip, and two had pneumonia. 

The doctor went. As he expressed it, he had to 
go. He believed the men would have loaded him 
upon a sled and carried him, willy-nilly. He 
reached home after six days in the woods. 


THE BOYS GOT IN. 


The late Dan Rice, the famous circus man, was 
fond of boys, and always wanted to see a lot of 
them in his audience. He never gave a perform- 
ance, says the Cleveland Leader, when the nooks 
and corners were not filled with youngsters who 
had come in free. 


One story of this sort is told by Capt. George 
J. Grammer, traffic manager of the Lake Shore 
Railroad. At the time of the occurrence, Gram- 
mer, who lived in Zanesville, Ohio, was standing 
one afternoon with a crowd of other boys, looking 
longingly into the tent, but not having the price o! 
admission. 

It was Mr. Rice’s custom to stand at the door 
until the first grand entry of the circus people, 
when he would leave. On this occasion he saw 
the hungry look on the faces of the boys, and 
called them around him. “You want to go in, 
don’t you, boys?” 

“Bet yer life!” shouted back the youngsters. 

“Pll tell you what. All the boys who are back 
here in ten minutes with clean faces and hands 
get in. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
there was a dash for the Muskingum River, and 
in less than seven minutes two hundred clean 
faces and hands came back to the tent. The boys 
went inside with a rush. 


FRIGHTENED BY A POODLE. 


read, ‘A dog’s a dog for a’ that.” But of all dogs, 
thoroughbred or mongrel, a shaggy poodle would 
seem to be about the poorest kind of dog for 
defence. Yet a missionary, whose experience has 
| been among the savages and cannibals of Africa, 
says that his little poodle, Sally, was one of his 
best protectors. 


One of her exploits consisted in_ puttin; 
flight a band of hostile natives. The mission- 
ary was travelling some distance in advance 
of his caravan, accompanied only by hs boy- 
servant and Sally. When he came the top 
of a hill, a large body of Burungi warriors in 
full war-paint were suddenly seen racing toward 


em. 

Calling Sally to him, the missionary whispered 
in her ear something about “going for them.” 
Then was witnessed the scene of a small, shaggy 
dog with a very big bark, tail in the air, charging 
at a company of armed men. 

“It was a great sight,” says the traveller, 
“worth going to Africa for,” to see those warlike 
men running for their lives, with little Sally at 
their heels, barking as if she knew, brave little 
dog, that she was making a big biuff, and {t all 
depended on the noise she could make. 


DODGING SHELLS. 


“Shell4iodging” and ‘dodging a shell” are ex- 
pressions frequently used in war reports, as well 
as in conversation between military men. The 
words naturally suggest the inquiry whether flying 
shells can be seen, and if not, how it is possible to 
dodge them. 


| A London paper quotes a sergeant-major of 
the British artillery as saying that it would be 
impossible for any man to see a shot coming 
toward him. In a few instances only, durin; 
long experience, this soldier had seen a shell in 
flight. These were, in all cases, shells from a gun 
he himself had fired. 

Dodging shells {s done by getting under cover 
just before a gun is fired. | 
“For instance,” said the sergeant-major, “if I 
were climbing a hill, at the top of which a gun was 
directed against me, I could tell exactly when a 
shell was likely to come pounding along. Before 
the order is given to fire, the men In charge of the 
piece ‘stand clear,’ and that is the warning note, | 
so to speak. Keep your weather eye on the gun 
directed against you, and when the gunners stand 

clear, dodge the shot.” 


BEFORE GRACE. 


A young man who has an informal, not to say.! 
discourteous, habit of helping himself to bread or 
crackers as soon as he 1s seated at table, received 
a merited reproof one day from an old country 
minister. 


The minister’s pretty daughter was the lode- 
stone that drew the young. man to the parsonage, 
and one day he was invited to stay to supper. A 
plate of bread was near his place, and as he) 
seated himself he put out his hand and, taking a 
slice, proceeded to test its quality by a liberal 
mouthful. 

The old minister looked at him, and then folded 
his hands and closed his eyes in preparation for 


grace. 

“For what we are about to receive,” he said, 
with slow distinctness, ‘and for what our young 
gucst has already received, the Lord make us 

uly thankful.” | 





Tr is sald that Lord Clyde once asked his officers | 
to select the bravest. men from his small army 
before Delhi, to lead the forlorn hope ina desper- 
It was Sunday evening. “There is a 
r-mneeting going on now,” was the answer, 
you go there, you will find all the bravest 
men.” — Quiver. 








Perhaps Burns’s famous line might be made to : 









A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring ' 
ona cough. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relleving coughs and hoarseness. (Ade. | 
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HOME STUDY, se2eeossetr, temsee 


manship, (Civil Service and 
branches, qualities for GOOD PAYING position. + 
Insured. ‘Low rates. Catalogue PREE. Trial less 
BRYANT & BTRATTO! 101 College Bid; Buffalo, N. 


WE EXCEL and UNDERSELL 
Electric Carriage Lights, 
15 Telephones, complete, 
Outfits, 
Batteries, 
Table Lamps, 
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BICYCLES: 


More Crescent 
Bicycles 


were sold 
in 1899 

than any 
other wheel 
a tribute to Crescent 
popularity. Why buy any 
other wheel when you can 
get a Crescent for the same 
money ? 


HA 





Tnree times | 
a day for me! 







‘'T may seem a far cry from the 
waving wheat-fields of the 
great Northwest to your chil- 
dren, but the wheat grown 
there is richest in real food 
elements, and they will thrive 
better and grow stronger on it 
than on any other cereal. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is the best preparation of wheat 
made. It contains literally the 
cream of the wheat, hence its 
name. 


Pictures Free. 


Northwestern Scenery, one of which 
we will give with each pure! 

They are fine gr 

ly toned, moun 

















monstrated in the smooth- 
ualities of the Crescent 
i ar Chainless. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Models, $60. 


Adults’ Chain Models, 
$25, $26, $30, $35. 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Models, $25. 


Crescent 


Elegant 
views of 


ures, soft, beautil 
on dark ‘mats, 15 x 17 
entirely fit to appear on the stateliest 
walls, and without mark or adver- 
tising of any sort. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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501 Wells St., Chicago. 

36 Warren 8t., New York, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


OPEN FOR ALL! 


$200.00 CASH 


will be given in prizes. First prize, $100.00! 


A circular giving details will be mailed FREE to 
any one upon application. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, 
Conn. 
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MAY 31, 1900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


Frederick W. Atkinson, Ph. D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


streets in the ‘‘made’” section, and the land 
| Temaining was sold for more than five million 
dollars. | 
The state cleared, by this improvement, fully 
| three and a half million dollars. Possibly there 
will be as large returns from the seven hundred 
acres now being reclaimed in South Boston, 
| fronting the main channel of the harbor. 
|something more than one and a half million 
dollars’ worth of land has already been sold, and 
New England and Other Matters. |the location of the new South Terminal Station, 
The first appointment made by the new | which tends to force wholesale business across 
Philippine Commission is that of Superintendent the channel, may result in large profit from a 
of Instruction, an oftice which has been accepted | work which was originally started for the purpose 
by Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, whose portrait appears | mainly of improving the harbor. 
on our front cover. Doctor Atkinson was born} The development of a hundred acres of flats in 
in Reading, Massachusetts, thirty-five years | East Boston will probably be the commonwealth’s 
ago. He is a graduate of the Bridgewater ' next enterprise. This done, and the island dis- | 
Normal School, of Harvard, where he completed | trict more closely connected with the city proper | 
a four years’ course in three years, and of special by means of the subway tunnel under the harbor, 
schools on the Continent, and is a Ph. D. of the ' Kast Boston will doubtless begin to “boom,”’ like 
University of Leipsic. Doctor Atkinson, who the other improved territories. Even if such 
has been since 1894 the principal of the Spring- | improvements yielded no direct cash profit, they 
field High School, was recommended for the | would still be worth making. But they do pay, 
appointment by President Eliot of Harvard, | and the whole state shares in the gain. 
President Schurman of Cornell, Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright and ex-Commissioner Denby. ——— 
Three contagious diseases at one time 
afflicted a Middletown, Connecticut, boy, and the 
local physicians believe that he holds the record. 
Searlet fever, chicken-pox and mumps on both 
sides simultaneously raged within and without 
him, each being distinctly marked. That lad 
will be a hero when he goes back to school, and 
he will be perfectly safe in stumping the other 
boys to duplicate his achievement. 





Stampeding Buffalo. 


A wonderful phenomenon of the prairies is 
now seen there no more: the stampede of the 
| buffalo. Col. C. J. Jones says of this wild flight 
and terror: 


When the buffalo roamed the Western plains, | 
they were accustomed to tornadoes, lightning, 
hail, wolves, and a thousand and one extraor- 
dinary phenomena. All these they met with | 
equanimity ; but suddenly some occurrence as 
slight as the barking of a prairiedog would start | 
' them on the stampede. 

Ifa single animal snorted and started to run, | 
all the others near it would start in the opposite 
direction, and ‘thus others were frightened, until | 
, they all became a surging mass. A herd once | 
r started, the prairie would seem to be alive for! 
which will permit a citizen to take out ten books | miles with fleeing beasts. The earth fairly re- 
at a time, retain them four weeks and exchange el meer eae Se che one no 
them by'mail or express. Ww ether, the Somerville on and on, like a cyclone, went the living cataract, | 
man gues to the Maine cvast or into the mout- | plunging ‘up the hills and down, tearing anc 
tains, he will thus be able to keep in touch with . cutting every vestige of vegetation. 
his home institution, which is entitled to his 
gratitude for devising this helpful and generous 
plan, 





In vacation time some.-people want to 
study a little, and on rainy days everybody reads 
more or less; hence the ‘‘vacation cards,”” which 
are to be issued, during July and August, by 
the Somerville, Massachusetts, public library, 





| terrific peal of thunder in the distance. 
see a great cloud without water. My blood ran 
‘cold, and my hair stood on end, for I’ knew that. 
Ae Rafc, the sound was not thunder, but beating hoofs. 
A town forest is a common thing in Europe, I knew the cloud was not rain, but dust and dirt 
and often it provides a good part of the municipal | te high in the air by the feet of countless 
revenue; but Brunswick, Maine, is perhaps the | buffalo. 
first town in the United States to plan to establish ; gone We, *ouyl be madness. All that could be 
one. Brunswick owns a tract of a thousand | refuge: or if that proved impossible, to shoot 
acres, once covered with pine, but now degener- ' into the herd, and so divide it and turn its 
ated to blueberries. At a recent town meeting | Course. When the buffalo are within fifty yards, 


2 in fire, and let the ball whistle over their heads. 
money was voted to plant the land to pine again, | Then, with one concerted impulse of dodging 


and we may expect that ultimately the barren | the missile, they will swerve to right and left, 
waste will be a thing of beauty, and profitable | and pass by on either side. Those coming up in 
as well as ornamental. The idea is not copy-| the rear follow the foot rints of their leaders, 
righted. There are a good many New England anil the erent rent (0 e herd might remain open 
towns that ought to borrow it. 


——__~e+—__ 
“John Brown's body lies a-mold’ring in: . 
the ground” at North Elba, New York, and the Samoan Etiquette. 
house at Torrington, Connecticut, in which he’ To the unconventional mind, the punctilious 
was born (May 9, 1800) has been in danger of etiquette of Samoa is a little disturbing. For 
obliteration at the hands of the pestiferous vandals example, we are told by Captain Slocum, in 
who call themselves relic-hunters. Some of these Sailing Alone Around the World,” that in 
people ripped out a rafter and turned it into partaking of ava, the social beverage, one must 
walking-sticks, others carried away bricks from toss a little over his shoulder, saying, ‘Let the | 
the fireplace, while one bold spirit annexed the gods drink!”’ and then finish it all himself. The 
crane and set it up in his own parlor. Happily ; dish, invariably a cocoanut-shell, being empty, 
there was a “celebration” of the hundredth ‘one should not pass it politely, but throw it, 
anniversary of Brown’s birthday, and it inspired twirling across the mats. 
wealthy citizens to agree to buy and preserve the; 7, 1, jects ink 7 is s | 
house, which is supposed to have been built in | eH Se ee ee acer “ es ae 
1776. | Foad, must needs break into a smart trot through | 
= ta vil I was instantly hailed by the angry 
Professional pedestrianism was only a: noe of a chiel’s deputy, bringing me to a halt. 
temporary fad, but the useful fashion of taking | for pardon, ‘although T did not in the least Know t 
Jong walks is likely to endure. We hear of some | what offence I had committed. My interpreter | 
brave young women in Connecticut who, during | came up and settled the matter, but not till after | 
the second week in May,—which is sometimes a | @ long palaver. ‘This had been the deputy’s hail: 
long way from summer in this climate,—took a Fiianoe ane it ae ante: seal hd mata 
ten days’ tramp through the region bordering their | through the village of our fathe 
+ boarding-school. Each was attired in a short} I made what apologies I could, and offered to 
skirt and shirt-waist, and carried a pack on her dismount and, like my servant, lead the nag by 
back, their dress-suit cases being conveyed in a, the be ile, eat this the interpretet told ne 
dog-cart which the chaperon drove. A big blood- esa pavotis® BMEVOUS: WROTE, Ant 90) 2 again 
hound served as mascot and protector. It is i re summoned to appear before a chief, but 
painful to record that before the trip ended . my interpreter explained that I was something 
every girl went lame; but the lameness will not | Of @ high dignitary m, peel an as paste 
last, and the health they guined while following de an oporiant mNSBOn was ullowed to 
the country roads may bea permanent possession. | 


‘When arealestate agent buys a suburban 











——__+o+_____ 


Covered Buttons. 


Here | ¢, 


Often have I heard the heavy rumble, like a! 
T could | fig 


farm, divides it into house-lots and gets a good » 
price for the house-lots, he feels that he has done | 
a big thing. Most people are inclined to agree | 
with him. But few seem to realize that, in Boston, 
the State of Massachusetts has beaten all the | 
professional promoters. It has taken worthless 
flats and marshes, turned them into dry land, sold 
the land at a profit, and by these improvements 
built up -real estate values which will yield lange 
taxes down to the latest generation. 

Forty years or more ago the commonwealth 
started to improve a hundred and eight acres 
of flats in the Back Bay district, containing 
somewhat legs than five million square feet. The 
operations cost about sixteen hundred thousand 
dollars, Land now valued at more than two 
million dollars was given to the Institute of 
Technology and the Natural Ilistory Society ; 
the city was liberally endowed, as is shown by 
the width of Commonwealth Avenue and other 





Harper's Bazar prints an account of the 
first maker of covered buttons, Mrs. Samuel 
Williston, of Easthampton, Mass. 


In early life her husband prepared himself for 
the ministry, but his eyesight failed and he was 
compelled to give up all study, and support 
himself. He opened a general country store, 
and his wife gave a great deal of attention toa 
notion-counter. One winter day, in 1826, she 
was sorting her stock, when it suddenly occurred 
to her to cover some of the wooden buttons then 
in general use, with cloth. 

‘They attracted much attention among the cus- 
tomers of the little shop, and were tinally known 
to all the neighboring towns, and became very 
popu “ 

Mr, Williston and his wife contrived machinery 
to do the work, the first ever employed in 
America. A great manufactory sprang up, and 
in it were made half the covered buttons of the 
world. [ts owner died worth several millions. 
So much for the clever thought of a bright New 
England woman. 








COMPANION. 


300 mixed for. stamps, pocket album and stamp col- 
lector, Lae, Covumbran Stamp Co. Arlington, Mass, 

END 26: leaner in tab- 
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1 cleans to 10 hats 
will also clean all straw, 
Removes ink and othe: 
Agents wanted. Specialty Co., Springfield, 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. Seuni 
Provess, equal to engraved, saves $10. Miustrated 
Catalogu Juding Wedding Hints 
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Tee. ‘ebb & Uo., Mfg. Stationers, Satem, Muss. 
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Fine colonies of bees constantly on hand. 1 make 
a business of supplying private families with good 
honey-producing swarms, 


Cc. Holmes, 263 Beacon Si 


END TEN CENTS FOR THREE 


Hendache Powders. Harmless, efficient, no opiates, 
Will cure a headuche quickly. 10c. for the trial packaue. 
J.B. SIMAS & CO., Apothecaries, Haverhill, Mass. 





Somerville, Mass. 


The LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. | 








A photograph (5 x7 inches) of an old style District 
Schoolhouse of the first 
36 cents, by mail. Published 
ARTHUR B. CUSHING, Chelmsford, Mass. 
JUNE 15TH _ we will, to introduce 
T | send one full-sized 25-cent_ bottle of 
CHASE'S ANTISEPTIC 
TOOTH-POWDER absolutely ree. ‘Thereafter 
a charge of 10c. for postage and packing. Send to-day. 
H.E. CHASE, D.D.S., 88 Tremont St., Boston, 
MONEY MADE Prmcating 27d gelling our 
latest styles of Rubber Col- 
lars und Ties, 25 cents, Cuffs 50 cents, for 
ladies and gents.’ Just like linen, 
Agents Wanted. Big money. Catalogue and terms. 
HILL & CO., 48 Winter Street, Boston. 


VACATIONIST 


healing qualities Ryder’s Chapine has for the skin 
we will send free a full-size box to every request. 
J. H. RYDER, MFR., 2988 Washington Street, Boston. 


Massapoag Lake Hotel, 


Amid the Pines, SHARON, MASS. 


“ BOYCE BROS., Proprietors. 
Opened Saturday, May 36, Every outof-door attrac. 


tion, including Golf Links. 
Boston OFFICE, 181 Tre! treet, Roon 


MY SITUATION 


WITH LEE & SHEPARD was obtained for me b; 
Burdett College of Actoal Business and Shorthand. 
~ Caroline Haskell, Lynn. Write to BURDETT COL- 
LEGE, 64 Washington Street, Boston, for prospectus. 


Special Offer. 


PHOTO ALBUM, 20c. 
To introduce our new 82-page, 


to acquaint you 
or your frie 
the wonder 
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Mountings, rich dark 
Cover in silver and red. We 
will deliver for 20c., post-paid, 
worth 50c. Exainine one. Your 
money back if you say se. 


SLOYD PAPER COMPANY, Milton, Mass. 
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nd, New Jersey and Eastern New York 
cts. and 50 ets. Handsomely colored. 
Of dealers or by 
H. Walker 
Boston, 





ithographers, Harcourt St., 


Itry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsome in appearance. 
Two parts: Scratching 
Shed, Roosting and Lay- 
ing Room, Easily moved. 
A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round. 

Shipped in sections, 
weight 250 Ibs. easily put 
together. Price @14.00. 
Catalogue of Peep 0" Day 
Meouttors” Beocters and 

Spectaines FRER. 


&. ¥. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, : 


Oh! How 
My Head 
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NERVEASE POWDER. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25¢. 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, 10c. 

“I would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEARE. Have 
used it for 10 years.” - 8, Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 





Fine Fabrics 


Renovated } Fading. 
Cleaned Without ¢ Shrinking. 
Improved Injury. 


“Priscilla” Compound 


is particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 
Woollen Goods, Fine 
Blankets, Old Laces, Re- 
naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
' All Linens, Silk or Wool 
Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
tains, Infants’ Flannels 
and all fine and delicate 
Fabrics. 

It improves faded colors, 
gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
J bleach to Linens. 
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Ly 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 


“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a 14-Ib. box. 
FREE “The Story of Priscilla,” after 
Longfellow, giving complete details 
of how to care fo Fabries, Art Needle- 


work, Flannels, E c., together with our 
Catalogue of usefu Idery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MPG. CO., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, Embroidery Seta and Novelties. 
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The Range of a 


The Detroit Jewel Gas Range can do all that the best wood or coal range ever 
It will roast a fowl or bake a batch of biscuit. 


roast, toast, stew, poach or fry anything you want. And it will do more. It 
will roast, simmer and do a half dozen other things at the same time, and it 
will give a slow fire in one section, a hot ggegg a 


the turn of a valve. 
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It will boil, broil, 
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HERE, I guess you can carry them out 
now, Edwin!’’ Mrs. Jane Ellis stooped 
for the last anxious touch to the boxes 

of huckleberries that sat on the floor, dis- 
tributing the few extra large ones on the tops 
of the baskets. Then she tucked the news- 
paper cover in at the edges. 

““There’s an even bushel, and Barker’s paying 
five cents.” Then she looked at Edwin, who 
stood with his back toward her, drumming his 
fingers with irritating noise against the front 
window-pane and kicking the toe of his newly 
polished boot along the mopboard — polish 
obtained by not a few minutes of labor from 
Mrs. Jane the night before, while the rest of 
the family were enjoying the comfortable 
unconcern of sleep. 

“Edwin!” Her voice had a little touch of 
sternness in it that was unusual. 

Edwin turned around. It was seldom Mrs. 
Jane ever “spoke out.” He looked at her 
curiously; but her pale gray eyes looked out 
unwaveringly from under the light lashes. He 
frowned at her, but for once she stood and met 
his frown without a quaver. 

“‘They’re ready, Edwin,” she repeated, 
quietly. ‘‘There’s a bushel of them.’’ Then 
she began taking the pins from her thin hair. 
“‘Aren’t you going to hitch up now, Edwin?” 
she said, and looked up at the clock. It was 
half past seven. 

Edwin Ellis grunted and scuffed out into the 
middle of the room. ‘Guess I’ll be ready as 
soon as the rest of ye!’”’ he said, grudgingly. 
He looked around for his hat. 

“Aren’t you going to change your clothes, 
Edwin?” Mrs. Jane took the hairpins from 
her mouth and stood with folded hands before 
her husband. “Your shirt’s fresh ironed, and 
I’ve got the buttons in it. Your clothes have 


been sponged and pressed ; they’re in there on | 


the bed. The children are most ready. "Twon’t 
take me long to dress.” 

“I never see a woman yet that could get 
ready to gu any place —”’ he began, but paused. 
Mrs. Jane had gathered up her hairpins and 
gone into the other room and closed the door 
decisively. 

Her husband stood and looked after her with 
aggrieved wonderment. Never before had Mrs. 
Jane ventured to speak out so boldly. She had 


closed the door against his last word. He! 


picked up his hat sullenly from the corner and 
went out. 
Mrs. Jane, standing before the cracked mirror 


in the kitchen, heard the door slam, and her | 


thin face drew itself into more rigid lines. She 
smoothed her hair down with hard, steady 
fingers, and fastened it into a secure little knot 
behind. Then she went into the bedroom and 
began to dress. 

She had “held out’’ against Edwin. She took 
off her every-day calico and hung it behind the 
door, and then buttoned on her best black 
cashmere and fastened it at the throat with the 
cameo brooch that had been her mother’s. She 
tied fresh ribbons on little Marion’s hair, and 
buttoned clean blouses on the twin boys. 
did all this with steady, determined fingers. 
There was an air of victory about her. 


week. 

A week ago, they had first heard about the 
circus, and this was the day it was to be held 
at Georgeville, and they were going. She had 


asked, and Edwin had refused. She had pleaded, | 


and Edwin had frowned; but she, Mrs. Jane 
Filis, had persisted. After fifteen years of 


silence, she had dared to stand out against 
Edwin, and they were going. Her hunger for ' 
some small bit of pleasure and excitement, after 


all her dull, starved, obedient, slavish years, 
almost frightened her. 

She looked up into her own face as she 
stood before the looking-glass, putting the last | 
finishing touches to her neck-gear with a sort: 


She 


It had | 
been gradually taking possession of her for a} 


of bewildering feeling. Had Edwin really 
given up toher? A flush crept into her sallow | 
cheeks. 
She watched him drive the horses around to 
the front gate, and her heart tiuttered wildly as 
she saw him coming up the path. Her husband, ' 


Edwin Ellis, giving up to her! 


him silently putting on his best clothes. 


Edwin— She looked over at her strong, brawny 
husband. Grandma Lewis said a body had only 
to “look once at Edwin Ellis to see who was 
head of that house.” Really, 
wasn’t it her place to submit, after 
all? 

Little Marion touched her gown. 
She looked down into the child’s 
face, and that decided her. Little 
Marion, in her blue best frock, 
that she had worn so few times, 
with a look of unchildish patience 
upon her face, waiting meekly, as 
she, Mrs. Jane, had waited so 
many weary years! When she 
looked at Edwin again, her face 
had regained its firmness. 

She had picked the bushel of 
huckleberries that was to buy their 
tickets, walking away on past the 
cedar swamp after the dinner 
dishes had been washed, carry- 
ing them home in time to get 
Edwin’s supper, bending over the 
low bushes till her shoulders 
ached and her head swam. Three 
afternoons she had picked ber- 
Ties, in order that going to 
the circus wouldn’t be any 
' expense to Edwin. 

“If twas going to cost him 
anything, I wouldn’t stick out 
so,” she told herself. “I'll tell 
him, too, when we get back, 

j that I guess I can do without 
any new hat this summer. 
That’ll chirk him up some. 
I’d planned on having one, 
but I guess I’ll try and get 
along. I won’t tell him now—I’ll 
save it till we get back to sort of 
chirk him up.” 

' A sense of misgiving took pos- 
session of her as she locked the 
little low front door and led the 
way down the front path to 
| the wagon. A weight of respon- 
sibility seemed resting upon her 
shoulders. Edwin let her help 
little Marion up to the high spring 
seat and clamber in herself, un- 
assisted. Dread apprehension 
made her almost wish herself back 
in the homely safety of duties 
left behind. ‘What if something 
should happen?” she kept saying 
to herself. She felt better when 
| they began to move slowly along 
the dusty July road. 

The cool green of waving oat-fields, the silver 
ripple of rye and gold of wheat, the crisp 
emerald of young corn soothed and assured 
‘her. They seemed to roll like mighty waves, 
| nearer and nearer—great, glorious waves of 
beauty’, till they wrapped and held her in cool 
arms of rest. How can petty worries and 
miseries stay in a mind that sees the wind on 
growing grain? 

Wild roses grew in tangled confusion all 
| along the way, and the birds sang as birds 
only can on dewy mornings in mid-July. Tiny 
clouds drifted boatwise over the blue of the 














| good breadth of her silk wedding-gown. 
Was it really right for her to stand out against , he see the little breeches she had made them by 

Edwin? Her conscience gave her uneasy | planning and piecing the cloth of his old blue 

qualms. She, a puny, undersized woman and ulster? 

She sat listening to the dull rumble of! 


sky. The air seemed heavy with scents— 
now clover, now buck wheat, now ripening 
orchards. 

Mrs. Jane sighed and settled back in the 
high spring seat and tried to forget that | 
she had stood out against Edwin. Little 
Marion sat obediently straight at her right : 


hand, careful not to rumple her blue fruck. | 


sat up in front beside his father. She 
looked over her tiny brood with anxious 
pleasure. 

She had got them ready with such pains- 
taking care; she had sat up till the wee 
small hours, sewing buttons on little 
shoes, darning stockings, brushing and 
pressing clothes, fastening a bit of ribbon 


, to Marion’s outgrown bonnet, and trimming | 


her own faded black straw into respectability. 
No one to encourage her as she worked, no 
one to utter a bit of kindly approval now it 
was finished. 

Her eyes sought the dumb black breadths of 


There was a | Edwin’s coat appealingly. Her lips trembled 
little quiver about her mouth, and she turned : to ask for his commendation, but pride kept 
away to hide it as he came in. With not a/her silent. She wondered if he had noticed the 
little consternation in her eyes, she watched | new ties she had made for the twins from a 


Did 


revolving wheels. On and on, and on and on. 


It was fourteen miles to Georgeville. Mrs. | 





















“*THEN THEY WERE SILENT FOR A WHILE; 


One twin sat at her left, the other twin | 
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Jane realized the passing glory in a dumb, 
dazed way. “See the pretty bird,” she said, 
pointing little Marion to where it sat on a 
bending alder bush, pouring its little life out in 
melody. She smiled faintly; then she sighed. 
She sniffed at the flowers mechanically as they 
passed. Wild pinks and elder and roses; 
somehow they smelled all the same. Little 
Marion’s frail hand crept into her own and 
lay there. She tightened her hold of it, and 
somehow the birds sang sweeter so. 

At last the houses grew thicker; they were 
nearing Georgeville. 

Mrs. Jane stirred uneasily upon the high 
spring seat. She looked down at the crates of 
huckleberries by her feet. Would she have to 
sell them—she, Mrs. Jane? Would she have 
to carry the money? She was possessed with 
misgiving. A dollar and sixty cents. Should 
she carry it in her hand till it was time to buy 
the tickets, or would it be safer to tie it up 
in the corner of her pocket-handkerchief ? 

She had not owned a pocketbook since she 
had been a girl. Edwin Ellis handled the 
money. Ilis wife had grown to feel that in 
some way she was incompetent to be trusted 
with it. The thought of doing so now, after 
fifteen years, filled her with consternation. 
What would Edwin say? What would the 
storekeeper think? She reached out and 
touched the black sleeve before her timidly. 

“Edwin!” she said, hesitatingly. “Edwin!” 

Edwin Ellis turned partially around. 

“Tf you'd as lief, you can let us out at the 
hotel. We'll need to dust up 
some. You’d as lief drive 
down with the berries, hadn’t 
you, Edwin?’ Her voice was 
wistfully anxious; her eyes 
watched him appealingly. 

He gave a little unintelligible 
grunt and wheeled back to his 
former position, but the sound 
seemed to relieve Mrs. Jane. 
She sighed and sank back into 
the seat. 

He let her out at the hotel, 
and she led the children up 
into the stuffy little sitting- 
room. From the window she 
watched Edwin drive away; 

then she brushed her 
clothes and the 











ONLY HIS GREAT HORNY HAND 
CLUNG TO HERS BESEECHINGLY.”’ 
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children's, and they all sat down, stiff and 
uncomfortable, on the corner sofa to wait. 

“It oughtn’t to take him long just to drive to 
the corner with the berries, and round to the 
chureh shed with the team,” she mused; but 
the minutes crept awkwardly past. Ten o’clock, 
a quarter past, half past, came and went. 

“Aint we going to the circus at all?’’ ques- 
tioned little Marion, wistfully. ‘“When’s pa 
coming back ?” 

“He'll be here in a minute,” Mrs. Jane tried 
to assure herself. 

A quarter to eleven: and soon the clock in 


the hall struck eleven slow strokes. She went | their glossy manes; trained horses with their | horny hand clung to hers beseechingly—she, a 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


banners of the car glittering in the sun; then the | finger with its shrunken white line. He touched | 
closed cars with tiny bars at the top, filled with | it reverently. “I didn’t deserve you should wear 
mysteriousness. | it, did I, Jane?”’ he said. His voice was hushed 

Little Marion’s hand in her own fluttered | and tender. He stroked the skin, reddened and 
excitedly. Slowly the cars wound past, their | roughened by hard work, and the touch of it, 
glaring yellow walls telling no word of what they | moved him strangely. 


MAY 31, 1900. 


money you’d earned so hard for the children to 
see the show.’’ His tones were furtive, fur the 
throng was close about them, and his lips almost 
touched her astounded ears. 

But now the crowd moved on till they were 
quite alone. He straightened himself up anda 


| misty to see them. ' 


concealed—was it bird or beast or reptile? Then | 
the elephant came—a great gray, moving rock. | 
The twins’ eyes opened wide; Mrs. Jane’s grew | 


More cars passed; then a camel, with slow, | 
hunching gait, a gaily-spangled drapery upon 
him. Little Shetland ponies followed, tossing | 


“O Edwin!’ was all Mrs. Jane could say. All flush crept over his bearded face, a flush she 
her firmness melted under the warmth of his remembered from the old days. 
sympathy, and two great tears fell from her ‘Jane,’ he said. Something in his manner, so 
cheeks to her lap. ' earnest with tenderness, thrilled her with sudden 
“I saw you go into Morton’s,” he told her. “I | gladness. “Won't you try me over, Jane?” he 
saw you when you sold the ring.” | went on. ‘See, I bought it back. Shall I put it 
Then they were silent fora while; only his great | on?” His eyes sought hers. 
“How could you, Edwin?’ she gasped. 






“0 


anxiously to the window and looked out. Groups | performing riders, and a car full of dogs, all| puny, undersized woman, and he, a brawny,! Edwin!” There was a moment of confusion. 


of people crowded every corner, but she saw 
nothing of Edwin. She watched vainly crowd ; 
after crowd as they passed, and little Marion 
stood with meek patience beside her. 

At eleven o’clock Edwin Ellis lingered in front 
of Hagle’s hardware store, to study the operating 
of a new seeder on exhibition there. 

“You see it beats the old ones all to pieces,” 
the salesman was telling him. “See how even 
it scatters? Ever see any old ones to equal 
that?” 

“Well, I don’t know as I have,” acknowledged 
Mr. Ellis, stooping to examine it. 

“It’s cheap for five dollars. Why, the old ones 
always sold for ten and upwards! Have you 
got a good seeder, sir?’” 

“No, I can’t say’s I have.” j 

“Tell you what I’ll do. I’ll make a fair and 
square offer. You pay two dollars down, and 
you take the seeder on trial. If you make up 
your mind between now and Saturday night 
that you don’t want it, bring it back and get 
your money. How’s that?” ‘i 

Edwin Ellis put his hand in his left-hand | 
pocket and jingled the coins there uncertainly. 
That they were no more his than the coin in 
the pocket of the stranger beside him, did not 
enter his mind. What was his and his wife’s, 
was his. .He had never taught himself any 
distinction. He needed a new seeder. Edwin 
Ellis’s great hobby was farm implements. “It 
don’t pay a man to work single- handed,” he 
told himself. His barns and sheds were over- 
towing with reapers and rakes and plows of all 
makes and fashions. 

“It’s a fair enough offer,’’ he said to himself. 
“Chances don’t come every day to get a seeder on | 
trial. It’s all folderol, spending money to see a 
one-horse circus, any way !”” he told his conscience. 
“Women have no judgment. This seeder’ll save 
us dollars, and that circus is money thrown away. 
Women uint foresighted,” he repeated. “Women 
have no sense,” and he took a round, hard dollar 
from his pocket. Then he counted out another 
in change. 

His conscience never told him he was stealing, 
and stealing not the mere money, but the longed- 
for joy, the pleasure promised by his wife to his 
children, and her possibility of keeping faith with 
them. He laid the money on the counter. “Guess 
I'll take it along home on trial,” he said. “I’ll| 
drive round for it by and by.” 

“They ought to see the sense of it,” he told 
himself as he went out. “You can’t reason with 
women folks. She can stay to see the parade 
come in, if she wants to. I should think that’d 
be enough for anybody.” 

He walked up and down the street three or 
four times before he went to the hotel. It was 
only when he heard the sound of an approaching 
band that he climbed the stairs to the stuffy little 
sitting-room. 

Mrs. Jane looked up gladly at the familiar 
sound of his feet. There was a question in her 
eyes, but Edwin was eying the dusty rag carpet 
and did not see. 

“Better hurry down, or you’ll miss the parade,” 
he said. His hands groped consciously through 
his pockets. 

“What kept you so long ?’”’ was on Mrs. Jane’s 
lips; but she only asked, meekly, “Did you get ' 
the tickets, Edwin?” | 

Mr. Ellis stood a minute; then he walked over | 
to the window ; then he turned around and faced | 
Mrs. Jane. “You have got to know, I suppose. 
Well, no, I didn’t get them. I got a seeder.” 





sitting up staidly. Lastly, the clown, in funny 
red and white, followed by a flock of shouting | 
children. Another glittering band-wagon, and; 
the crowd began to move. They had seen the 
parade. : 

The last sound of music died away, and still 
Mrs. Jane stood, holding fast to little Marion's 
hand. The street grew deserted; only a few 
forlorn children still lingered, and a stoop-shoul- 
dered woman in a brown gown. “She hasn’t’ 
any money to go in with, either,’’ thought Mrs. 
Jane. | 

A few farmers’ wives plodded after their hus- | 
bands to where their horses were tied. She: 
watched their unsatisfied faces as they rode, 
reluctantly away. ler face had grown not only 
firm, but hard. It was white and pinched under | 
her rusty black hat. ‘It was over now—they | 
had seen the parade,” she told herself; still she 
did not go to hunt up Edwin. 

They had been standing in front of the great 
gilt clock sign of a jeweller’s store. ‘Come on,” | 


, She said, and the children followed her in. Her! 


step was not the shrinking, uncertain step it had 
been an hour before. She went up and laid her 


powerful man. ’ When Mrs. Jane looked down again, the familiar 
“At first it made me mad—mad!’’ he said, in | gold band shone where the white shrunken line 
a hoarse whisper. “It seemed as if you were: had been. 
treacherous to your wedding vow, Jane. And! “I didn’t need a seeder—not as I needed you, 
then it came over me, all of a sudden, what sort | Jane,” he told her. It was an awkward sentence 
of a life I've led you—and have I cherished and | to speak, and his voice faltered strangely. Some- 
protected you, same as I promised, Jane? I saw how in the stir and excitement he kissed her. 
myself then, for the first time, justasIam. I’ve, Little Marion cameand crept up between them 
been meaner than dirt to you. The sudden seeing | and slipped her hand in theirs—little Marion, 
of it was like to knock me down, and I knew | who was meek like her mother. And then the 
what I'd done this day—taking the poor little | crowd came back. 


GERTIE, <4e GRUMBLER 
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T was not at all complimentary, of course, but. | stayed awake nights trying to think of just the 
that was what Gertrude Tucker was called by | right thing to buy for Gertie, the Grumbler, but 


I 


hard, calloused hands upon the glass counter. A | all her brothers, sisters, cousins and acquaintances. | she might better have gone to sleep so far as 


| voice till it was harsh and 


| dollar for it?” 


plain gold band shone on one finger. Night and | 
day she had worn it for fifteen years, but she, 
slipped it off unfalteringly ; 
only her thin lips pressed 
one another with painful 
firmness, and her light eyes 
grew almost black with 
their hidden storm of bitter- 
ness. 

“How much’ll you give 
me for it?” she said, sub- 
duing the quaver in her 
flat. “Will you give mea 

The man looked at the 
ring; then he looked at 
Mrs. Jane Ellis curiously. 
“T'll give you two dollars,” 
he answered, quietly. 

‘Two dollars! She gave 
the ring, clutched the money 
in her fingers with nervous 
eagerness, and went out. 

She followed blindly on 
after the passing people— 
on and on till the white 
tents loomed into sight. 
She bought tickets and led 
the children inside. With 
this sudden throb of pain 
in her heart, she did not 
mind the new responsi- 
bility of buying and selling. 

She followed the crowd 
around in a dumb, dazed 
way. They saw the 
monkeys and the lions, 
and the sleek, spotted 
leopards. Site pointed out 


“ SHE REMEMBERED IN 





THE CORNERS OF HER MOUTH.” 


“Gertie, the Grumbler,” was just a little brown- 
haired, brown-eyed girl with a turned-up nose 
and about a dozen freckles. 
The other little Tuckers 
looked much like Gertie, but 
in one respect, at least, they 
were entirely different. The 
others were merry, pleasant 
children, easily pleased and 
comfortable to live with; 
but if Gertie had ever been 
pleased about anything in all 
her fourteen years of exist- 
ence, no one had ever dis- 
covered the fact. 

The others came in hungry 
at meal-time, and ate what- 
ever was set before them, 
without a murmur of com- 
plaint, until there was noth- 
ing left but the tablecloth 
and the empty dishes; but 
Gertie grumbled over .the 
soup, over the shape and size 
of the crackers, over the 
temperature of her plate, 
which no one had ever suc- 
ceeded in heating to the 
proper degree, and over all 
the rest of the dinner, down 
to the dessert. 

If the dessert was pie, 
Gertie had been longing for 
pudding. If it was pudding, 
Gertie was positively suffer- 
ing for icecream; and if 
there was ice-cream, it was 
Peat genera soft, or too—something. 

However, Gertie always 


sure to be too cold, or too | 


the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus and the | managed to eat quite as much as any of the 


the result was concerned. The children, too, 
| devoted most of their pennies to the purchase of 
something unusually fine for Gertie, even if the 
others had to go without. 

If Gertie got a book, she had been longing for 
a doll; if she found a ring in the toe of her 
stocking, she “supposed it would have to do,” 
but she had hoped to find a gold thimble. 

One day early in December Gertie received 
an invitation to spend a month, including the 
Christmas holidays, with her Aunt Anna, who 
, lived in a city where marvellous sights were to 
be seen. In spite of hervic efforts, Gertie could 
| find no cause for complaint about the invitation, 
but Mrs. Tucker was discouraged when she found 
that Gertie’s wardrobe would need replenishing. 

“Tt’s bad enough,”’ said she, ‘‘to make her one 
new garment ata time, but to think of trying to 
‘ please her with two new dresses, a jacket anda 
| hat, is enough to give one nervous prostration.”” 
| Gertie’s big brother Tom returned from his 
| medical college for the holidays a few days before 
her departure for the city, and was much con- 
cerned about the little girl’s unfortunate habit. 

“Gertie,” he said, “stop grumbling. It isn’t 
ladylike, and the habit is growing on you. It’s 
getting to be chronic, and you’d better stop it 
while you’re young. Think of Grandpa Tucker!” 

When the day came for Gertie’s departure, her 
father presented her with a crisp, new five-dollar 
bill. Gertie’s eyes sparkled, for she had never 
possessed such a sum before, and she was about 
to exclaim, “Oh, thank you, papa!’ But she 
remembered in time to pull down the corners of 
| her mouth, and say mournfully: 

“Dear me! I wonder if 1 can get it changed 
| into silver. I should like that so much better.’* 
“You are to use it for anything you wish,” 
| said Mr. Tucker. “I thought you might like to 
| Spend it in some of those great big stores.” 

Although Gertie did so much grumbling at 


orang-utan, and showed them the great giraffe, | others, but it was with the air of a martyr at the home, she was too shy and too polite not to give 


with his slender neck. She held little Marion up 
to the cage of gaudy tropical birds, and told 
them of the frozen region of snow that was the 
home of the white polar bear. 


| stake—at the steak, Johnny said—rather than a, up the unpleasant habit among strangers. Gertie, 
| cheerful little girl at a well-spread table. on her good behavior, was really such a delightful 
| When it came to clothes, it was very much the | little maiden that her Aunt Anna and her Uncle 
; same. The other little Tuckers were always | Dick were greatly pleased with her. 


From cage to cage she led them with trembling y delighted with a new garment of any description, 
determination. She had stood out against Edwin. | and even welcomed the “hand-me-downs,” as 
She lifted her brown, bony hand and looked at | the garments which passed from Johnny to Ned, 
the white streak on her third finger, and her face | or from Gertie to Jennie, and so on down to the 





It was for the! 


She enjoyed the noise and bustle of the great 
city, and all the unusual sights, but perhaps what 
she liked best of all was visiting the stores and 
making her Christmas purchases. She planned 


He spoke harshly. j grew more wan and pinched, 

Mrs. Jane had stood, and was brushing the | children, she told herself, miserably ; her children 
wrinkles from her scant skirt. She sat down | and his. By and by she left the three standing 
again, with a collapsing motion. Edwin turned , before the cage of performing monkeys, and 
to the window to shut out the sight of her white, , went over to a bench and sat down. She was 
condemning face. Little Marion crept up and | trembling from head to foot, and a cold moisture 
touched her gown, but she was silent like her | stood out on her forehead. What had she done? 
mother. | What would Edwin say? 

The room was still. There was only the sound, People passed her by. She was only a tired-out | 
of the hall clock, ticking, ticking. The boys sat! woman in a scanty black dress and a rusty hat. | 


baby, were called. Jennie, only a year younger | to send a large box by express, which was to 
than Gertie, but a good deal smaller, had never , reach all the big and little Tuckers the day before 
had anything else but ‘‘hand-me-downs ;” but she | Christmas, and was planned to fill them all with 
took them all cheerfully, as a matter of course, | joy and gratitude. She spent much time and 
and never even so much as dreamed of objecting | thought and all her pocket money upon the 
because her red dress was not blue, or her brown : contents of the box, and in addition she carefully 
dress was made with a full skirt when she wanted | hemmed a gingham apron for her mother, and 
it gored. made a doll’s dress for little Betty out of the bits 

But if, by any chance, Gertie happened to be | of gingham that were left. Altogether, Gertie 


pleased with the cloth selected for her, no one! 


was delighted with her box ; and when at last it 


huddled together helplessly. Then Edwin Ellis 
turned and went back down-stairs. ' 

Mrs. Jane’s eyes followed him with dumb | 
reproach, She heard his boots go heavily down | 
the steps and out into the street. Three pairs of | 
eyes sought hers questioningly. She stood up, | 
and her lips ceased quivering ; they grew fir 
“We'll go down and see the parade,’”’ she said. 
She took little Marion’s hand. 

Out in the streets a guy crowd had gathered— | 
men with their wives and children, school children ! 
in beribboned bats and ruffled frocks, little boys 





Some one stopped. She did not look up. Her 
eyes did not see the passing people or the white 
walls of the tent. The shrunken white line on 
her finger was all she saw, and she was thinking 
of a time when her hands had not been rough— 
when she had not stood out against Edwin. 
Some one touched her sleeve, but she did not stir. 

“Jane!” It was softly spoken, and it fitted in 


| with her musings. Edwin's voice had not always | 


uttered harsh words. She kept on dreaming. 
“Jane!” it repeated. “It’s me, Jane.” Then 
she turned. Edwin stoud before her, tall, 


was nailed up and directed plainly in big black 

letters, and carried to the express office, she could 

hardly wait for the postman to bring her the 
thanks of the astonished and grateful Tuckers. 

It was really a very nice box. Considering 

| Gertie’s inex perience she had used excellent judg- 

ment, and all the big and little Tuckers were 


could possibly make the garment to suit her. 
“Dear me,’’ sighed long-suffering Mrs. Tucker. 
“that child is for all the world just like her Grand- 
father Tucker! If there ever was a chronic 
grumbler, he was that one, and nothing ever 
broke him of the habit. Why, nobody would 
' have been a bit surprised if he had sat up and 
grumbled about his coffin! ‘delighted with their gifts. 

“I can remember visiting him once, and seeing “I must write to her at once,” said Mrs. 
the whole family try its hands at making toast to | Tucker. “She will be so anxious to know if we 
suit him. It was the same way with eggs. They ; like our presents.’”’ 
| always had to boil about nine before they got} ‘‘Mother,” said Tom, “I have an idea.”’ 


in trig suits. She pushed her way among them | clumsy. She looked up at him, her lips drawn ! one that he could think of eating. The discarded! “Goodness!” said saucy Johnny. “How in 


decidedly. Her children should have a place to 
see! To the very edge of the sidewalk she led | 
them. The band-wagon q@une nearer, with sound 
of horn and drum, the red coats of the brass. | 


buttoned and bespangled musicians: the tinselled ; her hard fingers in his own—her bony little third | came to Christmas or birthday gifts. 





into a pitiful line of resistance. She expected 

some rebuke, but none came. “Edwin,’’ she be 

gan: then her lips quivered and her eyes fell. 
Edwin had taken a seat beside her, and gathered 


egxs always went back into the kettle, and the , the world did you manage to get it?’” 
| rest of the family had to ruin its digestion eating | “I believe,” said Tom, “that I have discovered 
| those hard-boiled eggs, in order to save them.” a remedy for Gertie’s habit of grumbling.” 
| But perhaps Gertie was most trying when it} “Hurrah for our doctor!’ shouted Ned. 
Her mother! ‘My idea,” Tom went on, placidly, “is to give 
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her a good dose of her own medicine. It will be| what it was, unless it might be a handkerchief 
bitter, but 1 believe it will do the work. I will} with a letter J embroidered in the comer. 
write notes of thanks for all of you, and you are} “If you must buy cheap perfumery,” wrote 
to copy and sign them, and unless I am very} Ned, “don’t bestow it upon me. Give it to the 
much mistaken Miss Gertrude Tucker will resolve | cook, or keep it yourself.’”” { 
on New Year’s day to stop grumbling forever.” | “Ned always helps himself to mine, when I! 
It took time to persuade gentle Mrs. Tucker to | have any,” said poor bewildered Gertrude. 
consent to Tom’s plan, but finally she did; and| ‘How could you buy such homely plaid hair- 
three days after Christmas the mail-bag contained | ribbons?”” wrote Jennie, the patient wearer of 
a remarkable collection of letters—all addressed | hand-me-downs. ‘The book you sent me does ; 
to Miss Gertrude Tucker. |not look at all interesting, and I should have ' 
“T have stopped smoking,’’ wrote her father, . preferred a tooth-brush or most any old thing to | 
“so I have no use at present for the extraordinary | the photograph-frame you sent.” Hf 
tobacco- pouch, upon which you must have, “The dress,” printed Betty, “is too small for | 
expended as much as fifteen cents. I suppose | my old doll, and the new one you sent has yellow | 
you found it upon some bargain counter.” i hair. Didn’t they have any with brown curls?” | 
“Fifteen cents indeed !”’ exclaimed Gertie. “It! But the last straw was from the baby, who’ 
cost half a dollar, and he said before Christmas made her mark with much assistance from Tom. 
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| far greater than is needed for visual work. The | of Professor Barnard’s finest photographs of the 


labor and skill required for the proper develop- | Milky Way have, however, been made with an 
ment of the negutive also enter heavily into the | ordinary landscape camera strapped upon a tele- 
account; and after it is obtained it must, in most | scope provided with clockwork for following the 
cases, be “measured up’’ under a microscope in | motion of the heavens. 

order to extract the information it contains.' The field of view of these doublet instruments 


| The photographic ebserver is separated from his | is often from five to fifteen degrees in diameter. 


final result by several steps which do not inter-| It is with such lenses that the asteroid-hunters 
vene in the case of visual observations—just as | generally work at present, using object-glasses of 
the organist is farther frém his music than the | from six to twelve inches’ aperture. The instru- 
singer. | ment is mounted like a telescope, with clockwork, 
and when pointed at the heavens, it follows the 
| stars accurately during the hour or two during 
which the exposure continues. When the plate 

The first instruments used in astronomical | is developed, the negative shows the stars as 
photography were ordinary telescopes, and the | round black dots; but if a planet is in the field, it 
then great fifteen-inch equatorial at Cambridge | will have moved with reference to the stars, and 
was the one with which the elder Bond, in 1850, “streak,” which is 
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he needed one.” 
“J was already supplied with more aprons 
than I needed,” wrote her mother, shedding tears 


“Got too many bibs already, and the red comes | obtained the first photographs of stars and of the 


off the rattle and makes me sick.” 
Poor Gertie could not believe her eyes. 


“Why, | that year. 


moon; later also—in 1858—of the great comet of ' 
De La Rue in England, in the later | 


of pity while she penned the cruel words, “and I, the things were beautiful,” said she, ‘and I | fifties, followed up the work with a reflecting” 
should have preferred any other color to brown; never supposed I had such impolite relations! | telescupe, and succeeded in obtaining sume excel- ‘ 


but I suppose I shall have to be satisfied. The! They might at least have pretended to like them. | lent pictures of the sun and moon. 


Chinese lily bulbs are a nuisance to plant, and 
the odor of the blossoms is sickening. 
you had sent hyacinths instead.” 

“And she liked the one Mrs. Brooks gave her 
last winter the best of anything she had!) wailed 
Gertie. 

“I am sorry,” wrote Tom, “that you wasted 
your money on a shaving-paper case for me. I 
am thinking of raising a beard.’ 

Complacent Johnny, who had never ‘Deen 
known to complain of anything short of the 
toothache, wrote that handkerchiefs were no 


doubt useful, but that if there was anything on: 


the face of the earth less acceptable than a hand- | cure, and “ Gertie, the Grumbler,” gradually ' the fact that the plates 
came to be known as “Gertrude, the Good." 


kerchief as a Christmas gift, he didn’t know 





T is safe to say that the 
| application of photography 
to astronomy has, within 
the last twenty years, effected 
a change almost as great 
that which followed the inven- 
tion of the telescope by Galileo. 
It is impossible to predict how 
far the thing will go, and to 


as 






what extent the older methods 
will be supplanted by the new. 

At present, indeed, the eye 
maintain uperiority in cer- 
tain cases as, for instance, in the 
study of planetary surfaces, in 
the measurement of close double 
stars, and in the so-called “‘ob- 


servations of precision” for 


I wish ! 
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I’m sure I shouldn’t say such things —’’ 
‘Then an unpleasant thought came to her. 


“I do believe those letters sound like me! | specially adapted to the 
Is it possible that I am really so; made photographs of the 


Dear me! 
disagreeable? I will write to mother right away, 
and tell her that I did like the pretty waist she 
sent me, although—” Gertie blushed when she 


thought of it—“I was going to say that I should ' been but little surpassed 


have been better pleased with a pink one.” 


Three days later she reveived a very different | cessors. 





letter from Mrs. Tucker, who was too tender- | 


hearted to let her suffer long, but Doctor Tom’s | the possibilities of the art 
inedicine had had time to effect a permanent | were greatly limited by 





advantage is the way in which 


the image of the newly discoy- 
ered Eros was hunted down on 








Cambridge and in South 
America, although the presence 
of the planet had escaped notice 
until the mathematical astrono- 
mer, Doctor Chandler, had cal- 
culated the position near which 
it would be found. 

Even more to the point is the 
newly reported discovery of the 
ninth satellite of Saturn upon 
plates made at Arequipa in 
August, 1898. It was at sucha 
distance from the planet, and 
so lost among the thousands of 


at 






plates made several years ago, 


‘certain purposes, as, for 


‘raphy of nebule, the 


determining the absolute positions of the funda- surrounding stars as inconspicuous as itself, that 
mental stars which are the reference points to! it would have been practically impossible to find 
which are referred the apparent motions of all ' it by any visual search. It cannot be seen with 
the heavenly bodies. any telescope much less than two feet in diameter. : 

But in the making of star-charts, the study of 
elusters and nebule and of the physical charac- 
teristics of comets, in the discovery and observa- 
tion of variable stars, and especially in the study There are of course certain disadvantages 
of stellar spectra, where the faintness of the light | which, for the present at least, partly offset the | 
80 narrowly limits the power of the eye—in all | great advantages we have pointed out. In the, 
these fields photography now reigns practically | first place, since, as a rule, long exposures are | 
supreme. In fact, the only field which it seems | generally needed, the perversity of our atmos- 
unlikely soon to appropriate is the investigation | phere is even more mischievous than in visual 
of objects which are moving swiftly, or changing | observations. The image of a star dances about. 
rapidly in form, and yet are so faint as to require ' so that the final result is usually a blotch, and 
a long exposure. not a point, and stars near together fuse into 

ione. To this is added the effect of what is called | 
" “photographic irradiation’”—the spreading of the | 
Great Advantages of Photography | chemical action from each centre of gravity. 

The chief advantages of photography aretwo- _ For these reasons absolutely sharp definition is | 
fold: one is the fact that, with a telescope of | seldom, if ever, reached in astronomical photo- 
given size, objects which cannot be seen at all| graphs, and they are at present unavailable, as | 
through it can be photographed by simply pro- | has already been implied, for the delineation of 
longing the exposure. The eye gains nothing by | delicate details on the surface of a planet, or for , 
protracted gazing. But with the sensitive plate measurements on close double stars. But it is | 
it is different: if the object fails to impress itself | quite possible that improvements in our plates | 
in one minute, it may in ten; if notin ten minutes, ! may so shorten exposures and diminish irradia- 
an hour may answer. If necessary, the exposure | tion, as greatly to lessen this difficulty. 


Certain Disadvantages. 





|tarnish; its performance is more injured by 


may be lengthened to many hours. 

Theoretically an object may be so faint that its 
light will never affect a plate of given sensitive- 
ness, however long the exposure; but thus far in 
practice the limit has not yet been found. In 
connection with this, it is also to be noted that 
the photographic plate is sensitive to ultra-violet 
rays not visible to the human eye. Now in 
certain objects like the nebule and the tails of 
comets these rays are especially abundant, and 
in such cases the photograph brings out important 
and significant features which are otherwise 
beyond our power of observation. 

- The second most important advantage of pho- 
tography is the permanence and completeness of 
its record—a record which can be referred to at 
any subsequent time with absolute confidence. 
The few minutes of fair weather and favorable 
conditions during which the exposure was made 


become virtually an eternity for all the purposes , 


of observation. Nor is the study of the plate 
limited to any one person; it may pass under a 
dozen different inspectors, each of whom may 
detect some object or peculiarity which had 
escaped his predecessors. 

A nwst remarkable exemplification of this 


In another way visual observations have in | 


certain cases a considerable advantage. The eye 
can utilize the occasional moments of good seeing, 
and build up a picture and description from what 
is seen during those fleeting instants, disregarding 
the confused “mess” which alone is visible most 
of the time. The photograph, on the other hand, 
is only, as some one has said, “a brutal copy” 
and summation of all the confused appearances 
which presented themselves while the plate was 
under fire. It continually happens that, out of a 
dozen negatives,—of the moon, for instance,— 
taken in rapid succession on a fairly good night, 
not more than one will be worth preserving. 
Another unfortunate circumstance is that our 
photographic plates are not equally sensitive 
throughout the range of differently colored rays, 
and are especially sensitive to the yellow and red 
‘ portions of the spectruin. Even the best of the 
| isochromatie and orthochromatic plates are far 
from satisfactory in this respect, and what sensi- 


gained at a great sacrifice in the blue and violet. 








tiveness they have for the red and yellow is two-lens object-glass a “doublet” consisting of 


In 1864 
Rutherford, in New York, constructed the first | 
“photographic refractor,” with an object-glass | 
purpose, and with it 


sun, moon and many star 
groups. His negatives 
were admirable, and have 


by his most skilful suc- 


Up to 1870, however, 


then used were sensitive 
only while moist, so that 
the length of exposure 
could not exceed four or 
| five minutes. The intro- 
' duction of dry-plate pro- 
cesses has removed that 
difficulty, and the con- 
stantly progressive in- 
crease in the sensitiveness 
of our plates has contin- 
ually opened new and 
wider fields of operation. 

The instruments at 
present in ordinary use 
in celestial photography 
are of three kinds. For 


instance, for the photog- 


reflector answers extreme- 
ly well. Besides being 
much cheaper than any 
form of refracting tele 
scope of equal power, the 
reflector possesses the 
capital advantage that it is absolutely impartial 
in its treatment of rays of every color—red, green 
and violet rays all come harmoniously to the 
same focus, and codperate to form the image of 
the object. 

On the other hand, its mirror is very liable to 
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slight inaccuracies of form, and by distortions 
due to changes of temperature and position ; and 
its field of view is very small, so that it can pro- 
duce satisfactory negatives covering at most an 
area only two or three times as great as the disk 
of the moon. 

The second form of instrument is in appear- 
ance an ordinary refracting telescope, differing 
only in having an object-glass so constructed as 
to bring to an accurate focus the violet rays which 
are specially efficient in photography. With the 
kinds of glass which alone were available until | 
very recently, it is not possible to construct 
lenses which bring rays of all colors to a common ‘ 
focus; we are oblig+d to content ourselves with 
obtaining the best practicable result for the most 
effective rays. An object-glass constructed pri- | 
marily for purely visual purposes can, however, 
be made to perform very well for photography 
by the addition of an extra lens called a photo- 
graphic corrector. But it is generally better, 
because of the saving of light, and of expense 
also, to construct the photographic telescope | 
without reference to visual use. 

Within a few years several new kinds of glass | 








easily recognizable. 

The largest and most powerful instrument of 
this class is the Bruce telescope, named for Miss 
Catherine Bruce of New York, who supplied the 
fifty thousand dollars which paid for its con- 
struction. It has a doublet object-glass two feet 
in diameter with a focal length of eleven feet. It 
belongs to the observatory of Harvard University, 
but at present is mounted at Arequipa, Peru. 
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THE BRUCE TELESCOPE AT THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY, AREQUIPA, PERU. 


where it has signalized itself by the remarkable 
discovery of the ninth satellite of Saturn, already 
mentioned. Still another form of instrument is 
now under consideration by Professor Pickering 
—a telescope of great focal length, say one or 
two hundred feet. 

Thus far, we have described only instruments 
designed to make pictures of objects in the 
heavens; but this is by no means the only use of 
astronomical photography. Its most important 
application, perhaps, is in the study of spectra. 
Excepting the sun and moon, the heavenly bodies 
are for the most part so faint that the eye can 
accomplish very little in this line of work, even 
with the help of the largest telescopes. But the 
faithful record of photography obtained by the 
aid of the “spectrograph” and the “objective 
prism” enables the astronomer to work wonders 
in this field. 


Results Attained. 


T have little space left in which to speak of the 
results already reached by celestial photography. 
First, perhaps, in order of importance should be 
mentioned the great star-chart of the heavens, 
now nearly completed, by the codperation of 
fourteen or fifteen observatories during the last 
twelve years. It will consist of about twenty 
thousand negatives, each about eight inches 
square, made with object-glasses of fourteen 
inches diameter and eleven feet focus. The neg- 


| practical difficulties still remain. 


‘of this general class— that is, with refracting 


have been invented, and it is now theoretically | atives will contain at least twenty million stars, 
possible to make object-lenses that are nearly as ; and from them, by careful measurement, a cata- 
impartial to color as are reflectors. But great logue is being formed of the positions of all the 
stars, two or three million in number, that can 
be seen with a telescope of twelve or fifteen 
inches. 

In the same connection comes the discovery of 
telescopes having a “photographic object-glass.”’ | over one hundred and fifty new asteroids during 
The principal objection to this form of instru-| the past ten years; including among them— 
ment is that its field of view, although much | whether properly or not is perhaps doubtful— 


A very large proportion of all celestial photog- 
raphy thus far has been done with instruments 





| larger than that of a reflector of the same size, is | the little Eros, which is so interesting because at 


still too small, seldom exceeding two degrees in times it comes nearer to us than any other body 
diameter. except the moon, and so in time will give us our 
| most accurate determination of the scale of the 
solar system. Very similar, too, is the startling 
| discovery of the new satellite of Saturn. 

To photography we also owe a considerable 
number of recent measures of the parallax and 
distance of stars. Nor must we pass unnoticed 
two compound lenses at some distance apart, ' the thousands of photographs of the transit of 


The ‘ Doublet.”” 


The third class of photographic telescopes dif- 
fers from the second in substituting for the simple | 


Then, too, the length of exposure required for ; each made up of two or more component lenses— | Venus in 1874 and 1882, although for reasons not 
most purposes demands a mechanical perfection | a regular camera lens, in fact, but generally much ! yet entirely clear, they failed to give the accuracy 
of instrument and clockwork not easy to attain; | larger and of longer focus than is usual. Some. expected. New methods of great promise have 
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been begun and are developing, by which photog- 
raphy is to be utilized in the routine observations 
by which time, latitude, and so forth, are deter- 
mined with the meridian circle and kindred 
instruments. 

In the line of purely astrophysical results we 
have the important series of solar photographs 
made daily at Greenwich, Mauritius, and Dehra 
Dun in India, which give us an almost continu- 
ous record of the sun’s surface for the past fifteen 
or twenty years. Then there are the large scale | 
photographs of Jannsen and others, which have 
thrown great light on the details of sun-spots and 
the structure of the photosphere; also the numer- 
ous photographs of the corona during solar’ 
eclipses—none so perfect and interesting as those 
obtained in India in January, 1898. 

Photography has also added immensely to 
our knowledge of variable stars. It continually 
happens that the comparison of two negatives of 
any given region, made at different dates, shows 
changes in the brightness of some of the stars. 
Subsequent photographs soon determine the 
character and period of the variation. Mrs. 
Fleming, who has charge of such work at Cam- 
bridge, has already since 1890 detected more than 
a hundred such cases, among them four so-called 
“new stars.”” 

Still more remarkable is the discovery in 1893 
of great numbers of variable stars in certain star- 
clusters where such a state of intense activity 
prevails that in the course of only an hour or two 
a dozen stars will vanish, and as many others 
become conspicuous. Most of the changes are 
found to be periodic, recurring regularly at inter- 
vals, usually of a day or two. 

But the most wonderful revelations of photog- 
raphy have been in the study of nebule and 
comets, due largely to the fact already stated, 
that their light is largely composed of rays which 
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' in the telescope are seen as mere pvints of light, 
;on the photograph veil themselves in shining 
| robes of filmy mist. 
as almost structureless, reveal themselves as 
cloudy globes with whirling rings around them; 
| or spiral whirlpools studded here and there with 
' infant stars. A comet, tailless to the telescopic 
| observer, is followed on the plate by a long train 
of luminous streams and filaments strangely 
tangled and intertwined. 

It is in alliance with the spectroscope, however, 
{that photography has been most effective in 
extending the dominion of astronomy. The eye 

alone cannot go very far in dealing with the 
' spectra of the stars and nebulse, because of their 
faintness; and even in the solar spectrum there 
are regions which are beyond its reach; to say 
nothing of such occasions as eclipses, when a 
photographic record of the spectrum, made in an 
instant but permanent, far surpasses in value 
any possible visual observation. 

During the last ten years photographic spec- 
troscopy hus already given us classified catalogues 
of the spectra of more than ten thousand stars. 
It has determined the rate at which all the 
brighter stars are approaching or receding, and 
so has determined approximately the speed with 
which our system is flying through space—about 
eleven miles a second. One of the most interest- 
ing of all its results is the discovery of “‘spectro- 
scopic binaries,” pairs of stars so near each other 


show them as double, but moving with such 
speed that the lines in their spectra shift back 
and forth, or double and undouble, at regular 
intervals, and so reveal their real character. 
About twenty are already known, and in the 
case of one of them, a (apparently) little star in 
the Southern Hemisphere, the relative velocity is 
almost three hundred and fifty miles a second! 





are invisible, but vigorously active on the sensitive 
plate. Stars, like those in the Pleiades, which 





And the united mass of the pair is seventy-seven 
times greater than that of the sun. 


Belews 


BMiller 


Nebule, hitherto regarded \ 


that no telescope yet dreamed of could possibly | 


4 | He hurried away through the woods. 


be up and off. And they’ll be as mad as hornets, 
‘and sting us, and the oxen, too.” 

“No, they won't. We’ll do what people always 
| do when they hive bees—wet them down.”’ 
“That’s a splendid idea, Sinclair!” I said, 
‘ eagerly. “If we can once get them to our house, 
; we've got an empty gum there. Then if we can 
get the swarm that’s left in the tree into a gum, 
: we'll havetwo swarms. That’ll be a pretty good 


| start at bee-raising, I tell you.” We called a 
hive a “gum.” 
“It'll be a fine start!” declared Sinclair, enthu- 
siastically. 


first thing anybody knows, we’ll have barrels of 
honey to sell and hundreds of stands of bees. I 
tell you, there’s big money in bees if you manage 


them. It’s a little hard for two boys to get a 
| start, but we’ve got one now, and we’ll make it 
| pay. We'll go halves, and in a little or no time 
| we'll be raking in the cash hand over fist—and 
without any work, too! That’s the beauty of it. 
We can go hunting or fishing every day in the 
week if we want to. Catch me fooling around 
in an old cotton-patch then, will you? I tell 
| you, it’s a lucky thing we happened along here 
when we did. It’ll just be the making of our 
fortunes.”” 

Sinclair always had an eye to money-making, 

and just now he was running over with enthu- 
| siasm. So was I. 
“But we mustn’t stand here gabbing,”’ he said. 
|“They may take a notion to move on. You 
watch them and the oxen, and I’ll fetch a hatful 
of water. You'd better let me have yours. This 
is my Sunday hat.”’ 

“Mine won’t do; it leaks.” I took it off and 
showed him a hole in the crown. 

“S’pose I’ll have to take mine, then; but I 
don’t like to.” 


bee-raising started, we can buy a wagon-load of 
chats.” 

“Of course we can,” replied Sinclair, convinced 
‘by my logic. “What’s a hat to us? Keep a 
close watch on the bees. If they go to rise, ring 
and yell as if there was a house afire. Whatever 
| you do, don’t let them get away. It would be 
just like letting so many five-dollar gold-pieces 
fly off.” 





I stood 
| with the ox-bell in my hand, ready to deafen 
the bees if they started to rise. The three dogs 
squatted around, looking up curiously at the 
buzzing brown cluster. The stream to which 
Sinclair had gone for water was half a mile 
distant, and several minutes passed before he 


T was Saturday, and father and I were getting | “We mustn't let them get away! Let's settle returned. 


ready to haul a load of wood. We had the 

oxen yoked and were greasing the wagon 
when Sinclair McCarty came. He wanted me to 
go fishing with him. When I told him what I had 
to do, he said: “‘All right, then; I’ll help you.” 

“It won’t take three people to haul one load of 
wood,” father remarked. “I believe I'll saddle | 
up and go to the post-office.” 

“Go ahead, sir,” spoke up Sinclair. “we'll | 
haul the wood.” 

Sinclair and I drove off down the creek. We 
were going to some land owned by a man in! 
Austin. Father looked after paying the taxes 
for him, and kept the settlers from cutting the 
timber, and we had the privilege of using all! 
the dead wood from the place that we needed. | 
After going two miles down the Little Pecan, we | 
followed a road up into the timber till we came! 
to the land. 

Now we drove here and there, stopping to put | 
on a stick or a log wherever we found one. We: 
had an axe, but there was plenty of “down” 
wood, and not much chopping to do. We loaded 
everything full length, letting the longer logs_ 
stick out behind. After filling the wagon-bed, | 
we put in false standards, and made the load 
three or four feet higher. 

“We're ready to go now,” I said, when we 
had put on all the wood that would lie there. 

“Let’s drive by and take a look at our bees,” 


Sinclair proposed. ‘It’s not much out of the 
way.” 

“All right,” I said; and we started, walking 
by the oxen. i 


A month before, Sinclair and I, while hunting | 
down here, had discovered a bee-tree. The last | 
season had not been a good one for bees, and we | 
were waiting till the next fall to cut the tree, 
when we hoped to find it full of honey. The 
most of this honey we expected to sell. We: 


wanted to hive the bees, but these wild bees were | rather large but dry and light log, which we had | warned him. 


not easily managed, and we scarcely knew how | 
to go about it. To keep some later discoverer | 


them !”” 

“TIow’ll we settle them?” I wanted to know. 
“We haven’t got any pans to beat or bells to—”” 

“Yell! Screech! Make a noise! Throw things 
up—anything to get them confused!” 
cried Sinclair. 

He at once began to act upon his 
own suggestion, yelling as loud as he 
could, and throwing handfuls of loose 
earth up among the swarm. I started 
to do likewise, but stopped and ran to 
the oxen. Instead of taking off Lep's 
bell, I had stuffed a corn-shuck into it. 
Hastily unbuckling the collar and 
jerking out the shuck, I ran back and 
began to ring the big, deep-toned bell 
as fast as I could. Sinclair was still 
yelling and throwing up earth. Soon 
his two dogs and Vic, my little dog, 
attracted by the noise, came running 
and began to bark at the bees. Fre 
quently their barking changed to 
howls. The loud, steady ringing of a 
bell will set most dogs to howling. 

The bees must have been much 
confused by our outlandish din, for 
they moved back and forth over the 
open ground, seemingly undecided 
which way to go or what to do. 
Wherever they went, we kept under 
them, and not for a moment did the 
ringing, yelling, barking and howling 
cease. 

At last the swarm started toward 
the tree they had come out of, as if 
they intended to go back into it. But 
as they passed over the hind end of 
the wagon, a cluster of them suddenly 
dropped down to the load of wood! 
On the very top of the load was a 


had no little trouble in getting up there. Well 
back on the log a three-forked limb stuck up, 


| “Now we're ready for business,” he remarked, 
| handing me the hatful of water. 

“You'd better cover yourself somehow. These 
wild bees fight worse than bee-gum bees,” I 








‘‘yOU'RE NO BEAUTY YOURSELF.” 


“You remember how they chased 
| us away while we were marking the tree.” 
| “If I can keep my head safe, I'll risk my 


from claiming the tree, we had cut an X on it, | the fork being about two feet above the log. It; hands.” 


as custom required. It was this bee-tree that we | 
were now going to look at. 

“Tt’s right over there,” Sinclair said, when we 
came to an open place in the woods. We drove 
out into the opening, which covered an acre or 
two, and stopped the oxen, Hardly was the 
wagon still, when we discovered that the air | 
around where the wild bees lived was full of | 
humming and buzzing. | 

“They're swarming!” cried Sinclair. . 


was on this limb that the bees began to settle. 
Soon the whole swarm formed a big brown 
cluster in the fork. 

Our ear-torturing din had stopped suddenly, 
Sinclair looked at me and I looked at Sinclair. 
Neither of us could think of anything to say. 

“Now we've done it!’” I finally remarked. 

Sinclair scratched his head and gazed up at the 
bees. Soon his face brightened, and he slapped 
his leg. “That's the very thing we want! They 


There had been the slightest indication of rain 
when we started from home, and I had brought 
my coat. Sinclair got it down from the fore 
end of the load. Putting it around his head, he 
buttoned one button above his head and the 
other around his throat, leaving a narrow opening 

| to peep through. 

| Then he climbed up and stood on the hind 
wheel. I passed up the water and a bunch of 
| weeds to sprinkle with. Several bees buzzed 





We ran as near to the beetree as we thought couldn’t have settled in a better place!” he); around him angrily, but he went on with his 


prudent. Sinclair was right ; the wild bees were 
swarming. It was a big swarm, too—the one 
that was coming out. | 


declared. 
“What can we do with them up there?” 
“Do with them ?” repeated Sinclair, scornfully. 


sprinkling, and soon had them all too wet to 
fly. They kept up a steady humming. 
“When we get home, we’ll saw off this limb 


Soon a dark cloud rose from the foot of the “Why, haul them right home and hive them! | and put the lower end in the ground,” Sinclair 


tree, and began to move slowly across the 
open ground about twenty feet above our heads. | 


Easiest thing in the world!” 
“But as soon as the wagon begins to jolt, they’ 


explained. “Then we'll set the gum over it and 
‘have them all right. That's the way my uncle 


“What’s the difference? When we get our} 
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' did when his bees settled on a fence-rail. It’s as 
easy as rolling off a log.’’ 
It was easy enough—in theory. 
proved very different. 
“Wet them wet!” I urged. 
they’ll dry in a few minutes.” 
| “Wedon't want todrown any of them. They're 
| too valuable,” he replied. “I’ll stay up here close, 
| where I can sprinkle them a little whenever they 
need it.” He got astride of the topmost log, with 
his back to the oxen, and his long legs dangling 
down the sides of the load. The most of the 


In practice it 


“If you don’t, 





“They'll swarm every year, and the | water had been used, and I insisted upon going 


after another hatful before we started. 
| “Now drive slowly,” Sinclair cautioned me, 
when I had returned. “If you don’t, you'll jolt 


| them right. And I know just how to manage! the bees off. And don’t go under any limbs.” 


' “Tl look out for that.” 
‘oxen, walking by Lep’s side. 

“Keep them wet, Sinclair, keep them wet!” I 
| urged, as the wagon crept along. “You’re not 
| putting half enough water on those bees. Soak 
; them! Soak them down !”’ 

When I had repeated this several times, 
Sinclair turned, irritably: ““Yes, soak them and 
drown them, and just throw away hard cash by 
the handful! To hear you talk, a fellow would 
suppose that ten-dollar gold-pieces are as plenty 
as sumac berries on the Little Pecan! Why, 
you’d put your hand in my pocket, and your own, 
| too, and take out money that’s just as good as 
there! What are you thinking about, anyhow ?” 

“I’m thinking about what’ll happen if that 
swarm gets dry,” I answered. 

Before we had gone far, an angry bee came 
buzzing around my head. I jerked off my hat 
and knocked it away. It took revenge on Lep’s 
back. The lazy old fellow threw up his head 
and tail and lunged against the yoke. Coaly 
looked at his workmate in surprise, as if to say: 
“‘What in the world is the matter with you, Lep ?”” 

Soon there were other bees flying around, and 
, I hurried over to the off side to keep them away 
from Coaly. The moment a bee stung him there 
would be trouble. I walked by his side, with my 
hat in my hand. A bee came over him, humming 
\ in a high key, and I knocked it away. But the 

next thing I knew, it had stung me on the face. 
“I told you you'd let them get dry!” said I, 
angrily; for the pain was sharp. 
“They’re not dry at all!’ protested Sinclair. 
“Now and then one drops down among the wood, 
and then dries and flies out. But these up here 
are wet enough.” 
At length we came to the road. My face, or 
the stung side of it, was swelling fast. The flying 
bees were getting thicker. The most of them 
| were after Sinclair; but another one had stung 
Lep, and he was switching his tail vigorously over 
the stung spot. But for my watchfulness they 
' would have got to Coaly before now. Soon one 
of Sinclair’s dogs started, yelping, for the brush ; 
and before he had got there the 
other one and Vic were after him. 
They did not come back, but skulked 
along through the woods. 

Before going far on the road, we 
saw a man in a wagon. 

“Keep away! keepaway! They 
are not all wet!’’ I shouted, motion- 
ing to him frantically. 

He paid no attention to my warm 
ing, but came on, gazing curiously 
at the bees and at Sinclair. When 
he caught sight of my lopsided face, 
he began to shake with laughter. 
But just then several bees started 
after him and his horses, and it 
amused me to see him striking at 
the bees with one hand and trying 
to hold his team with the other. 

“I told you to keep away!” I 
called after him, as his wagon went 
tearing by. The last I saw of him 
he was still striking wildly, and the 
horses were still running. 

As we were passing Ogden’s 
house, his dog, a big, savage beast, 
rushed out at us. Coaly puffed and 
shook his head, and I struck at the 
dog with my whip. He ran up close 
and barked at me fiercely. But 
suddenly he turned, dropped his 
ears, tucked his tail between his 
legs, and fied, yelping, to the house, 
never stopping till he had disap- 
peared under the floor. It was 
comical. I was too busy keeping 

the bees away from myself and the oxen to enjoy 
it much ; but Sinclair, up there astride the log, 
and under the shelter of my coat, was shouting 
with laughter. 

| Several other domestic animals that we passed 
—horses, cattle and hogs— rushed off into the 
woods precipitately, some of them at a speed that 
threatened to break their necks. Sinclair enjoyed 
it all heartily, and so did I—when I was not 
otherwise employed. 

Presently Sinclair began to knock and utter 

' exclamations. 

“Bee got under the ceat,’’ he explained, as 
soon as he could. ‘‘Didn’t sting me, but it made 
me spill nearly all the water. We'll have to 
hurry and get to the creek.”’ 

This was a dangerous state of affairs, and I 
drove faster, striking right and left with my bat 
whenever a bee came near. 

“There! Don’t drive so fast!’”’ grumbled Sin- 
clair. “A pint of bees fell off when the wheel 


Then I started the 
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struck that stump. They'll make things lively 
when they all get to flying around.”’ 

Soon we went down a hill. Ilere we left the 
main road and followed a comparatively un- 
trodden one up the creek valley. The valley 
was prairie, dotted over with thickets. The road 
appruached the creek a few hundred yards above. 
There being no stumps here, I kept the oxen 
going at a fast walk. 

An angry, determined bee made for Coaly. I 
knocked it away several times, till it turned upon 
me and lodged in my hair. I kept knocking at 
it, while Sinclair laughed loudly. 

“Sinclair McCarty!” I exclaimed. “If I’d’— 
knock, knock—“‘if I’d thought—whoa, Coaly !— 
if I’d thought you didn’t have sense enough to 
put a little’ — knock, knock, knock, knock — 
“to put a little—whoa, Coaly!—to put a little 
water on a few bees, I’d have got up there 


myself! Who-oa, Coaly! Stand still, you old 
black Spaniard!" Coaly was of a Spanish breed 
of cattle. 


I was in a savage temper, with that buzzing 
coal of fire in my hair. The buzzing I got out, 
and stamped it into the ground; but the coal of 
fire remained. 

“You did look so funny!” laughed Sinclair. 
“] just couldn’t help —” 

“If a bee gets on Coaly you can help!” 

I growled. ‘‘The instant it stings him— 
good-by! Then you’ll laugh on the other 
side of your mouth!” 

“Hurry up and get to water,” he said, 

“or the whole swarm will be flying! 
They’re nearly dry now.” 

We went on. About this time that pint 
of bees must have begun to fly, for the air 
became thick with the buzzing insects. I 
realized that the situation was dangerous, 
and I looped the whip around Coaly’s 
horns. In fact, I felt much like a man 
carrying a torch through a powder-house. 

Suddenly the oxen made a hinge—both 
at once. I shouted at them and tried to 
hold Coaly, but only got myself jerked 
off my feet in a somersault. 

By the time I was on my feet again, the wagon, 
with Sinclair riding backward on the wood, was 
going at a reckless speed up the valley. The air 
around him was thick with flying bees. I started 
to follow, but some bees came at me and I dived 
into a sumac thicket. 

There I remained a good while, till I was sure 
every bee was gone. Then I crawled out ani 
started after the runaway wagon, following the 
tracks. 

Soon I picked up Sinclair’s wet hat, where » 
wheel had run over it. A few hundred yards 
farther on I found my coat— buttonless and 
badly torn. While examining it, I heard a noise 
overhead. It was the swarm of bees passing. I 
grabbed a stick and threw it at them. 

Some distance up the valley I saw the wagon, 
stuck in a live-oak thicket. The oxen had snapped ‘ 
their bows and gone. 

Approaching, I heard Sinclair’s voice: “Better 
Keep away from here! The whole swarm’s 
loose.” 

“I met the bees away back yonder. Why didn’t 
you keep my coat over your head?” 

“They got inside of it. My, but didn’t they 
pop it to me after I dropped the coat! I’ve quit 
hurting now, but I guess it’ll be a week before 
I quit swelling up. Wish I'd drowned every 
one of the nasty things when I had a chance!” 
Sinclair crawled out of the bushes. “I'd have 
jumped off, but the wagon was going too fast; 
afraid of breaking my neck.” 

I was astonished at the transformation in 
Sinclair’s appearance. 
face looked large enough fer a man weighing 
three hundred pounds. He looked at me out of 
his slits of eyes, and kept opening his mouth. 

“Hello, Sinclair! How’d you get so fat?” 


“Got fat eating the honey our bees made,” | 


grinned Sinclair. “Have to open my mouth to 
stretch my eyes open,” he explained. ‘“ You 
needn’t be laughing, though. You're no beauty 
yourself.”” 

I laughed at, Sinclair and Sinclair laughed at 
me till we both got a little angry. 

“I'll thank you to go to town and buy me 
another coat,” I said. 

“And I'll thank you to go to town and buy me 
anew hat. That thing —” Ife walked over to 
where it lay and gave it a kick. ‘“I’ll want 
something decent to wear to meeting — till that 
wagon-load of hats comes along,’’ he added. 


“Buy your own hats,” I retorted, “with some ; 


of that hard cash you didn’t throw away!” 


Sinclair grinned, then burst out laughing. He 


put on his battered hat and I took up my ragged | 


coat, and we walked on toward home. 

After we had laughed over the experience a 
while, Sinclair said, regretfully: “But if we 
could just have got them into a gum once, they'd 
have paid us big.” 

“Yes, they would,” I answered. “Seems as 
if it’s mighty hard for a fellow tu get a start 
around here.” 

“Hard’s no name for it!” declared Sinclair. 


“It's next to impossible—unless you just work | 


your finger-nails off!” he added, in disgust. “I 
never saw such a country !’” 

The oxen got home before we did, but Coaly 
was.in such a temper that nobody dared go near 
him. 
wood. 


Our swann of bees must have gone straight | 


His usually thin, hatchet | 


We took the horses and brought home the | 
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| back, for the next time Sinclair and I were down 
‘there we found another bee-tree, not a hundred 
| yards from the first one. In the fall we smoked 
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the bees, cut the trees, and filled several water- 
buckets with honey. But no attempt was made 
to hive the bees. We had had enough of that. 





By Fanny ~ 












NE 


used to say that she 
had not known a well 
day since the Christ- 
mas eve our old house 


I was 


but I 


burned down. 
a little thing, 


““HE STOOD A MOMENT IN THE 


Seo 


K. Johnson 





put the toast and egg out of sight and waited on 

her. 

presently quieted down to serene enjoyment of 

her well day. I kept hugging her. It seemed 

too wonderful to be true. 

glee together over the surprise we would give the 
rest of the family. 

I carried breakfast in, and 

mother sat at the head of the 


table for the first time in years. 
A look of sweet satisfaction stole 
over her face as she 


down the 
board. The 
cream biscuits were 
flaky balls, deliciously 
brown. No one 


glanced 
snowy 






DOOR BEFORE HE COMPREHENDED.”’ 


She was as excited as a child at first, but | 


We were in a great! 
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' smiling, ‘“‘and 1 have been such a drag—such a 


good-for-nothing !”” 

“You're a good-for-everything !” cried Jimmy, 
indignantly, patting her hand as it rested against 
him. 

Elizabeth and I said nothing. We just held 
her closer. 

I had never noticed before how exactly Eliza- 
beth looked like mother. Only younger, of 
course, 

“Darling,” I said, “why don’t I look like you, 
too? It doesn’t seem fair.” 

“Why, I had to have a father’s girl,” said 
mother, so sweetly that I was forever reconciled 
to my gray eyes and fair hair. 

We sat there a while longer, making plans for 
the summer and drinking in the fragrant air and 
flower perfume. 

“I feel like a girl again,” said mother, ‘so 
strong, so full of life! Everything is going to be 
different and better, girls—little boy. Mother 
has come back to you.’” 

“But mother mustn't overdo herself on her 
first well day,” said Elizabeth, as we went back 
to the house. 

After our lunch-dinner had been eaten, father 
had to go to town on some business that could 
not be neglected, else I am sure he would have 
stayed by mother all the afternoon. 

“No, you must go,” she said to him. 
not be a hindrance to you any more.” 

“But don’t tire yourself!” pleaded father. 

“T don’t feel as if I could,” laughed mother. 

Such happiness leaped into father’s eyes! “It 
is a miracle!’’ he cried. 

After watching father ride away, mother kept 
Frank by her for a little talk. She let him go 
back to his fence-building reluctantly. “I want 

all of them right here,” she said, “here, within 

reach of my arms.’’ 

She leaned her head on her hand. We 
feared lest she become sad while reflecting how 
we were not rich enough to let love keep us 
away from work. But our mother was never 
morbid. She soon turned to us brightly. 

“Let us while away the lonesome time,” 
she said. ‘I know my bureau drawers need 
arranging.” 

These bureau drawers had always been one 
of her absorbing pastimes, and we had always 
accounted it a privilege to be allowed to delve 
in them with her. Each drawer had its own 
charming hoard. Mother’s tongue raced as 
she turned over the long-unbandled treasures. 
We chatted together like three schoolgirls. We 
knew about everything, from the tiny silver- 
bound prayer-book that had been great-grand- 
mother’s to the ruby earrings which were to 
be mine some day. But we liked so much to 
hear it all over again! We could not pile up 
high enough the proof that the mother of our 
childish days had come back to us. It seemed 


“T will 


‘remember quite well the suddenness of the fire] ever made biscuits like mother. With a smile, | to us as if a rose long withered had been uplifted 


bursting out against the snowy night. Jimmy 
was two weeks old that day. I can see mother 
now as she lay raised on one elbow, telling father 
how to arrange our stockings. She insisted that 
one of Jimmy’s tiny socks be hung up, 
Father had just fastened it, when a sheet of 
flame swept up in front of the window. Mother 
| had to be taken three miles through the snow- 
storm, in an open spring wagon, to my grand- 
mother’s home, which was also the nearest place 
of refuge. 

There she lay ill many weeks, and when she 
became better was so near an invalid that with 
one exception she had never a well day. 

My childish eyes had seen her tall and strong 
and beautiful; but that image gradually faded 
from my mind as I became accustomed to a pale 
and languid mother, performing what seemed 
to her the most essential duties with visible 
effort. 

She never rode on horseback, or went berrying 
or nutting with us again. She was always glad 
to lie on _he lounge as long as possible, and as 
we girls grew older, gladly allowed us to attend 
to the housekeeping and sewing. At last she did 
not get up until very late, and then only to lie on 
the couch by the window, where she would mend 
a little, or read, or knit. We were only too 
happy to find her so willing to be nursed and 
petted. I tempted her appetite with dainties, 
and Elizabeth made her the softest and loveliest 
of dressing-gowns. 

We refused to see that her brown hair became 
grayer, and her eyes more sunken. We agreed 
' that all she had needed was to be taken care of, 
(and have no worry. As for father, whenever he 
‘came in from the farm-work and found mother 
dressed in a certain soft, pinkish, ribbon-tied 
wrapper, you could see from his face that he 
thought she was getting well. And one April 
day, years ago, she did get well. 

I was in the kitchen that morning preparing 
her breakfast. I had broken one new-laid egy 
! over the pretty, golden round of toast, and had 

the other poised above, when the door opened. 

The egg slipped from my fingers. Mother stood 

smniling at me. She had put on one of the print 
| dresses of her busier days, and a big linen apron. 
She came up and kissed me out of my bewilder- 
ment. 





“I feel well, Narcissa!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Think of it! Well! I am going to help get | 
breakfast. Don’t you all want some of mother’s 


biscuits ?”” 
| In a moment I was no more than any other 
little girl of seventeen. Mother was there. I) 





she touched the bell. Jimmy was the first to! 


rush in. “Mamma!” he almost screamed, and 
then such hugging and kissing! 


The next moment all the rest were joining in. ' 
too. | Father was too happy to eat. He took my place 


and sat by mother, holding her hand as if he 
expected her to melt away. 

After breakfast Elizabeth and I wanted her to 
lie down and rest, but she only laughed at us. 


Instead, she had us open all the shutters and let | 


in the beautiful, fresh spring sunshine and air. 
Then she went from room to room, helping us 
put things to rights, and gently suggesting 
improvements here and there. We spent some 
time in Frank’s room, planning new curtains and 
toilet covers, and mother lingered in the garret, 
sorting out herbs and exploring for garden seed. 

When all was in order we went out into the 
sunshine itself, and mother looked over her 
flower-beds, and said what flowers she was going 
to have that summer. She showed us where she 
Meant to plant the moonflower seeds, and how 
the rose-vines should be trained. The Easter 
lilies were in full bloom, and with the yellow 
jonquils, bordered the path to the front gate. A 
little creek runs through one corner of our large 
yard, and the violets grew there like weeds that 
April, so blue, so big, so tall. 

We sat down on a wide seat father had made 
under a group of weeping willows. Jimmy was 
on the ground, lying against mother’s knee, and 
Elizabeth and I had our arms about her. She 
drew a deep breath of the heavenly air. There 
was a pretty color in her cheeks, and her eyes 
were clear. You only noticed the soft waves of 
her hair, not the gray in them. Elizabeth had 
thrown a blue knit thing around her shoulders, 
and Jimmy had filled her lap with the violets. 
Her eyes wandered over the green, flower- 
wreathed yard. They passed the tall row of 
maples lifting their flame-like buds in front of the 





to dewiness and youth. We had read of such 
magic. We only remembered that the rose 
had been renewed. We forgot the end of the 
story. 

“Now for the dress!’ I cried, as we reached 
the bottom drawer. 

This dress had been mother’s one magnificent 
wedding gift. A college mate of father’s who 
was in business in China had sent it to her the 
year after her marriage. 

It was a very heavy, very soft, pure silk— 
acrépe. Merely to touch it sent royally rich 
images flying through one’s brain. Just to look 
at it was enough to turn an impressionable person 
intoa poet. One moment it was silver, with violet 
shadows and glimmering jewel green lights. The 
next, the most marvellous rosy glow spread like a 
sunrise flush until the whole dress was bathed in 
it exquisitely. Mother had made it with great 
daintiness and plainness, scorning to snip up the 
wonderful fabric into foolish puffs and ruffles. 
A little filmy fichu of real lace went with it. A 
beautiful woman would look as a queen should 
look in such a gown, and mother had been a 
beautiful woman. To us she was still beautiful. 
We carefully unfolded the dress from the tissue- 
paper and the silver paper, and we girls breathed 
a deep “‘Oh!”” 

“It’s like sunrise and moonrise mixed up,” 
said Elizabeth. Jimmy fell eagerly on mother’s 
neck, kissing her and begging her to put it on. 
He was one of those children who fall in love 
with lovely things. 

“Please do, mother,” we urged, “‘it will delight 
father so! You haven't had the dress on since 
Jimmy was born.’” 

“But I am old now,” said mother. Her dear 
cheeks blushed. 

“You are just as dear and sweet to look at as 
ever,”’ I said. 

Mother fell to musing over the lustrous folds. 


porch, and rested on the window of the room| We felt that they meant all of her young married 
that had held her prisoner for so long. The thin life to her all of its beauty and richness and 


white curtains fluttered out like immense moth- | freedom frum care. 
She delicately. 


wings striving to beat closer to the sun. 


seemed to fall into a pleasant reverie, from which | 
she roused presently and turned to look far across i added, hesitatingly, “I believe I will wear it 


the land to the tremendous incurve of the moun- 
tain, then veiled in tremulous young foliage. 


She smoothed the silk 
“Your father loves it,” she said, and then 


once more—for him.”” 
That is how mother happened to be wearing 


Lower came the cleared lands and arable fields. | the dress when father came in from his long ride. 
Around one of these father and Frank were It threw a pink glow over her face, and she did 
building a fence that day. Wecould see them as not look fragile, just delicate and lovely, as she 


| they worked. 


| turned to greet him. 


He stood a moment in the 


“Papa ought to be here,” said Elizabeth, “but door before he comprehended, and then I think 


he is always working.” 


they both forgot us. The tenderest look I ever 


“Ah, we are such poor people,” said mother, | saw shone’ in_mother's_eyes. She opened her 
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arms, and father went eagerly forward, straight 
into that dear embrace. 

“It is so beautiful to be well!’’ she said to him, 
putting her head on his breast, and drawing his 
down until their lips touched. They stood so 
long motionless that a vague misgiving awakened 
in my heart. 

“Father!’’ I cried, nervously. Then at last he 
lifted his head so that we could see mother’s face. 
We had never seen death before. We did not 
understand. We carried her to the lounge, crying 
out that she had fainted. 

But father knew. ‘‘She died as I kissed her,” 
he said. 

It happened long ago. I am a grown woman 
now, with husband and children of my own. 
Elizabeth is married, too. She lives at the home 
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place, with father and the boys, and I live not 
far away. The last time I stayed over there 
all night, we sat in mother’s room and talked of 
her. 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, “it was terrible and 
sudden ; but, O Narcissa, it was so sweet to die 
that way! It does not hurt me to remember that 
day. I would love-for my husband and my 
children to have such a memory of me.’’ 

Father was out in the hall. We spoke low, 
but the door was ajar, and I think he heard. 
When we went into the sitting-room he was 
looking over some little faded photographs of 
mother that he carries always in his breast 
pocket in a small leather case. We both kissed 
him; but he clung to Elizabeth’s hand, and kept 
her by him. 










HEN 1 started working for 
W Peter Nixon, in Glendower’s 

Landing, Montana, on his 
ranch about twenty miles northeast of 
Glendive, I was a young man twenty 
years old, fresh from the east,—I mean 
Wisconsin,—and I had brought from 
home a pair of bluetopped boots—I 
mean “Jong boots,” the kind that come 





THOMSON 


humor, I reflected, if hazing was their 
game. 

“Come down out of that!” 
graybeard commanded. 

“Not mud uid I, grinning. 

“Oh, wh neuse?” cried a young, 
gaunt man, impatiently, and lifted his 
ri “Let him have it right now!” 
fone of that, Jake!” cried the 


a big 
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on my left punched me in the ribs, and I stopped 
my challenge and fell all at once into fear. 

Not a laugh had come from any man in the 
cavalcade since I saw them first. What if they 
were not counterfeiting those savage looks? 
Were they in earnest? Did they, then, mistake 
me for some horse-thief? If so, I was in danger 
of being hung soon, I thought, for Nixon had 
told me that such had been the end of three 
horse-thieves in the region. I at once began 
expostulating in a new tone. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. “What am I 
accused of? I’ve only been here two days. 


Nixon right along. There’s some mistake.” 
The gaunt, fierce young man on my right 


looked down at my boots with an evil grin. | 


None of the others seemed to give my questions 
any attention. 

In vain I varied my questions; no reply was 
made, unless looks of increasing anger and 
disgust could be called replies. Finally the big 
graybeard, who was one of the two riding ahead 
of me, turned savagely, and said, ““You infernal 
murdering villain, I’ll gag you if you don’t shut 
up! Shut up!” And I did, but not before the 
young man had again swung the back of his 
hard hand against my mouth. With that, I 
confess I began to ery and sob. 

“Do you mind Jim’s woman, how she cried 


over him last night?’’ said the young man, : 
speaking to his comrade across my front with an | 


air of intense loathing and contempt for me. 

A murder had been committed yesterday, then! 
And I was supposed to be the slayer! 

In horror I spoke out again: “Great heavens, 


I’m’ 
from Wisconsin, and I’ve been working for. 
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me, and offered to fight me in “any consarned 
‘way I might choose,” if the apology did not 
satisfy me, which it did. 

Now that’s a true story, and a queer story, but 
there is queerer to come, and it is true, too. 

About a week after that, I was sent by Nixon 
to square some logs out on the bluff at the big 
bend on McGilligan’s Creek. Early in the morn- 
ing, just after I got to work, a man sneaked up 
in the bushes and covered me with a Winchester 
before I knew he was there. He made me hold 
up my hands, and then he came out of the under- 
growth—a young, starved man, with a stubbly 
young beard and blue-topped boots. 

He took the cold snack I had brought with me 
for lunch, ate it ravenously, and then asked me 
the news of the neighborhood. I told him the 
story of my blue-topped boots. 

Well, sir, to see that fellow roar, laughing at 
| it-he almost lay down! Then he looked seri- 
ously at his own blue-tops. And finally, he told 
me to keep on at my work mighty steady, for 
he would be in the bushes watching, and would 
“plunk” me if I neglected my duty to my 
employer, as that would be very wrong. 

When it was néar noon, it suddenly struck me 
that the young man might not be in the bushes 
watching me. In fact, he was not. He had 
| probably “‘made tracks” as soon as he saw me 
back at work. I hurried to Nixon’s as soon as I 
was sure of this, and the river-front men were 
hot after the fugitive early in the afternoon. But 
‘ they found only the blue tops of his boots, which 
| he had cut off and left in the bushes. 

' I am not entirely sure of the fate of the 
unknown murderer, but it is certain that the 





up over the shins almost to the knees. Of these | big man, grabbing the uplifted barrel. ‘“There’s 
boots I was perhaps a little vain, for they fitted | been shooting enough. Hanging is the thing. 
me to a dot, and the tops, which were pieces of | We’ve engaged to fetch him to the big oak, too!” 
fine blue morocco going down the front about| “By gracious, it’s his infernal fool-grin I can’t 


men, don’t hang an innocent person!’’ but | skeleton and clothing of a man who had probably 
before I had quite finished, the big man turned, | starved to death were found about forty miles 
and the fierce young man seized me by the back | from us, in a secluded gully, the next winter. 
of the neck and held me while the graybeard| And the tops of his boots had been cut off. 
jammed a quadrupled section of lariat into my | Nobody in our neighborhood knew of this until 


five inches, were unusual, as such tops were 
then generally of red or yellow. Nixon told me, 
the first morning I put the boots on, that I 
“couldn’t get lost in this here county in them,” | 
but the true story I’m going to tell you will show | 
that he was near being mistaken. 

When he rode away toward Glendive and left | 
me in charge of the ranch, I was standing on top 
of a haystack, forking down fodder to a small 
bunch of heifers that he wished to bring on fast 
fora dairy he was then thinking of starting. They 
stvod outside the stout post-and-rail 
fence which guarded the stack, and 
I tossed the hay down over the 
fence to them. 

The day was in early April. 

Things had been shut up tight by 
a hard frost following rain, and 
although a little fresh snow had 
fallen in the night, I could hear the 
clattering of their horses before I 
gave any notice to them—I mean 
the men coming on the road from 
the river. My back was to them 
when first I heard them, and I did 
not turn round, for a good many 
bunches of men had been passing 
that way in the mornings of the 
two days I had already been 
working for Nixon. 

The first I saw of the men 
they were abreast of me in the 
road, about seventy yards away, 
and I don’t suppose I should have 
turned to look especially at them, if 
they had not pulled up suddenly. 
Then I saw they all had Winches- 
ters. And they were staring hard 
at me. 

The moment I turned full front 
to them they yelled in a sort of con- 
fused chorus, as of recognition, and 
I made out some cries of “That’s 
him!” ‘“He’s the man!” “We've 
got him!” At the same moment, as 
if they had arranged it all before, 


stand!” shrieked the gaunt young man. “Come 
down out of that or I’ll plunk—oh—wow !”” 

I heard this last expression, which sounded | 
like a great guffaw, while I was coming down, 
which was quite unpremeditated by me, for I 





had been brandishing my pitchfork at the gaunt 
young joker, as I thought him, when a 
riata came over my head and my jocular 
forearm. In the next two seconds I was 
jerked down violently from the haystack, 
fell hard on the ground, and lay half 


“‘| TOLD HIM THE STORY OF MY BLUE-TOPPED 






















mouth, after tying its ends together with rawhide 


thongs, which he finally tied behind my head. ' 


It almost choked me; the taste was sickening, 
and I thought I should faint with pain and 
terror. 

They took me two miles farther, and then I 
saw the river and a much 
larger company of men under 
a solitary great oak-tree. The 


galluped forward, and I sup- 
posed he had told the others the 
murderer was captured, for 
& man was out on a long, low 


As I came near it, I 
struggled to release my 
arms, and made some 
sound with my mouth, 
trying to shriek pro- 
testations of innocence 
and demands that Nixon 
be brought; but they 


and I could effect noth- ; 
ing until they pulled me 
down from the horse. | 
Then I took them by | 
surprise, for I began a 
series of kicks, and be- 


me down and bound my 
legs, the fierce young 
man, who had struck me 


up, holding his stomach 


gasping, while two others 
were little better off. 
“Pretty good for a man 
_ With his bands tied!” 
said the graybeard, ap- 
preciatively. ‘First time 
I ever see a regular mur- 
dering villain that was | 
so game, I’d feel like! 


BooTS.”” 


they broke into two wings, and came loping on | stunned, with all the wind knocked out of me. | givin’ him a square trial if it wasn’t a clear 


both sides of the stack and heifers. As I turned 
round to look for their man, thinking they saw, 
him up near the corral, a big voice yelled: “Stay | 
right there, Bluetops, or you’ll be full of lead‘ 
ina wink!” ' 

“Bluetops!” I looked down at my boots. 
They meant me! But I was not seared. I thought | 
they intended to play sume practical joke on me, 
because my boots were so beautiful and unusual 
and conspicuous. I had been told many stories 
of the boyishness of Montana cattlemen. The 
question was whether to keep them playfully off 
with the pitehfork or surrender good-naturedly 
and let them have their way—of course they 








Before I could even try to spring up, three or 
four—I don’t know exactly how many—strong 
men had grasped me; my hands were tied 
together behind my back with what felt like 
wire and was rawhide; and I was hoisted up on 


: , an old cxow-bait of Nixon’s that had been calmly 


witnessing the proceedings. The men haltered 
him with a riata and led him away, I being barely | 
able to sit up on his razor back. Two of the, 
“jokers” rode ahead, two beside me, and the | 
rest tailed behind. So far as I could see, all 
seemed very ready to shoot. 
It seemed to me that I was hurt internally. 

At any rate, they had led me about half amile 


would not really hurt me, although they might | before I was able to remonstrate, which I did as i 
haze me, as a tenderfoot, a good deal. Or were | jocularly as I could, for I supposed I might earn j | 
they thieves who meant to run off the heifers? | a valuable reputation for “sand” by taking the | 
That seemed most unlikely. hazing pleasantly. 

While these easy reflections were in my mind,| ‘‘You fellows are too smart with the rope!” 
the tips of the wings of the cavalcade met on} | I said. “If you’d played fair, I’d have kept the 
the other side of the haystack. The thirteen | | crowd off with the pitchfork—bet your life—”” | 
riders halted at about even distances apart, all The man on my right, the gaunt young rider 
facing inward, and so the stack and I were com- so quick to anger, swung the back of his left 
pletely surrounded by men with guns held ready hand against my mouth before I could finish. 
to lift for shooting. But the heifers had bolted This was too much. With my lips bleeding and 
through the circle, and the men gave them never mashed, I cried out, ‘‘Say, you needn’t think 
alook. Clearly their business was with me. I'm going to stand this sort of thing! Not 

I took a jocular expression of countenance, for; much! You're going too far! Striking me like 
it seemed the judicious thing to do, although the | that! You're a brute! Just let my hands free 
men looked anything but pleasant. Of course | | and—” 
they wouldn’t let on that they were in good | 





Then he backhanded my nose, and the man | 


waste of time;” and with that he looked hard at 
my blue-topped boots. 

“Aint he got ’em on?” said another. “Let 
him die in ’em, seeing he killed Jim in ’em!’’ 


Then I guessed the truth quite accurately. In 


fact, an unknown man in blue-topped boots had | 
killed Jim Sutherland, a general favorite, near | 


the door of Jim’s own house on the river-front, 
with no witnesses except the poor wife and two 
little children. Blue-topped boots were rare, and 
I corresponded in all respects to the description 
| of a smooth-faced young man with blue-topped | 
' boots, which the distracted widow had given to! 
the collected avengers. 

In ten minutes I should have been a dead boy, 
had not Nixon come galloping toward the tree. | 
Somebody on his road had told him that the 
river-front was up looking for a smooth-faced | 
young murderer in blue-topped boots, and he had | 
instantly guessed what might happen to me. 

Even his testimony did not easily prevail. 
But when he had told them again and again that 
I had been with him all the previous day, and, 





Now I could not even plead for my life. |. 


big graybeard had already | 


branch fixing a dangling rope. . 


gave me little attention, | 


fore they had knocked | 


three times, was doubled | 


with his two hands and | 


it was too late to try whether the blue tops, which 
Nixon keeps to this day, would fit the shortened 
uppers, but I have little doubt that the murderer 
had died in the cut-offs. 

Such is the story that was told to me on the 
morning of August 16, 1899, by a Montana 
man, with whom I conversed on the journey 
from Montreal. 





THE WOODCHUCK. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. 


\HE woodchuck is so often seen sitting alone 
on his earthen threshold that you are apt 
to think of him as a solitary old bachelor, 

and can almost imagine him grumbling that the 
clover doesn’t have the flavor it did in his youth. 
But you do occasionally see the whole family, 
and you may perhaps have the rare privilege of 
seeing the mother removing her young toa safer 
| home than that in which they were born—carry- 
ing them just as a cat does her kittens. The 
young fellows sometimes betake themselves to 
| solitary wandering when not more than one- 
| third grown, and are then apt to get into serious 
| trouble if met by a dog, or no less terrible boy. 

i One day 1 came upon such a one, who was 
exploring the orchard at a foolhardy distance 
from the maternal burrow, toward which, on 
seeing me, he began to retreat. A barbarous 
instinct impelled me to give chase, and I soon 
overtook him. He threw himself upon his back 
for defence, I presume, but he held up his paws 
in a manner so appealing that it would have 
softened even a boy’s heart. 

| In some parts of New England woodchucks 
, are so numerous as to be a pest, burrowing the 
ground, trampling the clover, ravaging the bean- 
fields, devouring the plants, leaf and pod, and 
sometimes invading the vegetable garden. Then 
the farmer finds it necessary to wage a war of 
extermination, or at least of decimation, for the 
last of them seems never to be killed. Like the 
contents of the once famous razor-strop man’s 
basket, “there are always a few more left.” 
And indeed I, for one, should be sorry never 
again to see the upright, motionless, stump-like 
figure, and never again to hear that piercing 
whistle, which seems half a chuckle of derision. 

Sometimes the woodchuck has a hankering for 
carnivorous diet, and raids the chicken-coop; 
sometimes he becomes a climber, and takes to the 
‘ trees for leaves. 

A friend of mine in Maine, who is a close 
observer of wild life, tells me that in his part of 
the state there are more black woodchucks than 
brown, and that the end of their hibernation has 
an unvarying date. Here in Vermont the brown 
are more numerous, and our skunk-trappers, who 
have a good opportunity for observation, tell me 
that the time when the woodchucks come out is 
regulated entirely by the weather. 

One to whom it is allotted to spend the whole 
year in this northern land, and bear the stress of 


| the vigorous winter, almost envies this fellow, 


who, after enjoying the months of flowers, birds 
and green leaves, creeps, at the first hint of cold 
weather, closer to the warm heart of the earth, 


' We've got to feteh him!” 


just how I had been tinkering at a plow when ; and falls into a sleep that neither nipping frosts 
the murder occurred, the men freed me, and the | nor howling wintry blasts disturb. While the 
graybeard voiced the general sentiment with, | lean fox shivers in his furs as he hunts the snowy 
“Young man, we're mighty glad we didn’t hang | fields for his meagre fare of mice, and the hare 
ye, ‘specially as the other feller in fool boots | forages among the undergrowth for scant rations 
might have got off along of your hanging! | of browse, the woodchuck sleeps serenely with 
maw ungnawed by hunger. 


And then the fierce youth apologized for striking | When, in the lengthening days, the snow begins 
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to melt a little about the door of his house, some 
‘warmer breath of air or moistening of the 
earthen floor awakens him, and he comes forth 
into the light to look upon the barren world. 
Then, they say, if he sees his own shadow, he 
takes warning of it of more biting cold to come, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and retires for another sleep of forty days. But 


if the sky is clouded, you may henceforth see 
the imprint of his feet on the softened snow, 
linking his own to all his neighbors’ burrows, 
and then presently heigho, for the sprouting 
clover on the sunny southern slopes! 





In Five Chapters.—_Chapter Three. 


I 
A had seen quite enough of the firm of Cush- 
and I withdrew in good order, under cover of 
darkness, leaving the enemy fishing skillets and 
stew-pans out of the bottom of Namekagon River. 


We reached camp after a fearful journey | of a start. It will take a 
through the woods, where we staggered and! day or more of the hardest: 
stumbled in the deep darkness, like drunken | kind of work to build a 


men. We were bruised from falling over logs, 
and at least twice we plunged head foremost 
into morasses which we could by no means see. 
But at last we came to the camp. The night 
was nipping cool, with the white frost sparkling 
on the bushes. Val built a rousing fire. 

I rolled myself up in my blanket, and although 
I was far from being comfortably warm, I 
dropped almost instantly into a heavy sleep. 
Quite suddenly I awoke and found myself sitting 
bolt upright. My whole body was numb and 
quivering with the cold, but an impression that 





some danger threatened was more distressing. | miles? 


Why had I awakened? 
I reached over and touched Val. 
breathing heavily, oblivious to everything. 


He was 
Out- 


side I could see a few live coals still glowing in | go 


the ashes of the fire. Behind them, the trees 


stood up like solemn sentinels from a background | to rest up a little.” 


of inky blackness. My s es were painfully 
acute; I listened expectantly for the least sound 
that should account for my sudden awakening. 

Presently I heard it. A twig snapped sharply, 
@ bent bush lashed back into place. They were 
not the ordinary “‘creakings of the woods’? which 
alarm the novice woodsman; they possessed a 
certain sharp regularity that was unmistakable. 
Instantly a vision of the blue, shaggy face of the 
big explorer, as I had seen it come up from the 
water like the incarnation of hatred, grew before 
my mind’s eye. Had Long John and the Ad- 
miral come for their revenge? 

Other twigs cracked still closer to the tent, and 
then one of the guy-ropes twanged. For an 
instant everything was silent again, as if the 
intruder feared that he might have awakened his 
intended victims. 

I reached over Val, marvelling that so good a 
woodsman should not be awake to such an emer- 
gency, and lifted the rifle. Then I remembered 
that it was loaded with moisé powder, and I 
cautiously drew my hunting-knife. 

The skillet which lay near the fire rang sharply 
as if something had stumbled over it. I could 
stand it no longer. I leaned forward and sprang 
out suddenly, with both knife and rifle in hand. 
A stupid little porcupine which was nibbling a 
few stray pork-rinds stood bristling with his feet 
in our skillet. I was tempted to kill him out 
of sheer exasperation, but it always went against 
me to take life unless there was need of food. 
And so poor little porky, who had been walking 
in a villain’s boots, scurried away into the 
underbrush, no doubt astonished at the rude 
interruption of his midnight feast. 

“Cold, lad?”? murmured Val; and when I lay 
down he put his arm around me. 

Once again I woke up and reached out to 
touch Val. He was sleeping, with nothing over 
him but his blue mackinaw coat, and that was 
wet. His blanket was close wrapped around 
me. I could not help the lump that came into 
my throat when I thought of Val’s tenderness, 
80 I took the blanket off and covered him up 
gently. But when I awoke in the morning, with 
the sun streaming into the tent, the blanket was 
over me again and Val lay bare. 

We were so lame when we crawled out that 
we could hardly step. Val was further afflicted 
with an ugly blue welt where Long John’s re- 
volver had struck his shoulder. Yet, in spite of 
this and the fact that we were both miserably 
pinchéd and cold, he insisted that we take an 
Indian plunge in the river. 

We came out, and jumped and struck and 
slapped each other until our blood was well 
stirred again. But we had an icy ordeal in 
getting into our wet clothing. 

At breakfast, we talked over the battle of the 
night before. When I told Val how I had fooled 
the Admiral with a rifle that would not shoot, he 
lay back and laughed, and looked at me admir- 
ingly. “That was clever,” he said. “I’d never 
thought of it in the world.” 

I mention this just to show how Val, who had 
borne the brunt of the fight, never once thought 
of his own performance. But that is the trait 
that has made Val the much-loved man that he is. 

A quart of hot coffee and plenty of bear steak 
and corn-meal made us new men, and we began to 








?>PARENTLY Long John and the Admiral | discuss plans for the future, 


ing Brothers for one day; at any rate, Val | Val asked. 





| little. 





“What would you do?” 


“Make a raft and follow 
” T said. 
They’ve got too much 


°e4 








raft that will carry us.” 
Presently Val slapped 
me on the back where I 
seemed sore: 
“Ben, I have it!” he said. 
“You know the Nameka- 
gon curls like a ram’s horn. 
Why can’t we put our 
goods on our backs 
and pack them 
through the pines 
for eight or ten 
We could 
pass Long John’s 
fleet and then build our 
raft. They certainly didn’t 
far last night. I’m 
thinking Long John needed 








So we made our kit into 
two packs, one big and one 
All day long we 
toiled through the woods, 
keeping weil back irom the 
broad bottoms where the 
river crooked among its 
willows, and by nightfall 
we had covered about twelve miles. Val found 
some windfall pines lying close to the water’s 
edge, and before we crawled into the tent for the 
night, we had chopped out a log for the raft. 

The next morning, while Val was heaping up 
some fat pine-knots for a fire, he called to me: 
‘Listen, Ben!” 

Up the river we heard the sound of voices. A 
moment later we beheld the Admiral’s lean face 
above the weeds. 

“Now, then,” he was saying, in a wheedling 
voice, “‘let’s stop and eat something.” 

“Oh, you’re always eatin’!” responded the 
hoarse voice. “If you’d only eaten the little 
fellow last night, we’d have been saved trouble!” 

“And if you’d eaten the big fellow —” began 
the Admiral, with spirit; but he was interrupted 
with an explosion of oaths. Val and I, lying flat 
on our stomachs, shook with laughter. 

But we were sobered before we could leave 
off wriggling like snakes in the grass; for 
Long John took it into his head that he, too, 
wanted something to eat, and they tied up a 
score of yards below us and cooked their break- 
fast. We could hear them growling and fussing 
and swearing, and we were glad when they were 
off, even though every moment carried them 
farther away from us. 

“Tt is comforting to know just where they are,” 
Val commented. 

Altogether, we did as hard a day’s work as I 
ever experienced. After the logs were cut, it 
was a Titan’s task to get them rolled into the 
water. We were without peevies, pikes, or ap- 
pliances of any kind except what we could cut 
with our axes. But the work was finally accom- 
plished and the logs lay in the river, lashed 
together with tent-ropes in the form of a raft. 

During the day we had cooked nearly all our 
bear meat and corn-meal, and proposed to eat it 
cold on the voyage. Our provisions were running 
short, but we hoped to get a shot at some game 
before long. 

That evening we floated and paddled until we 
could no lJonger see the water ahead of us, and 
then we drew up to the bank and made camp. 
The woods came down close to the water, and 
extended back of us up a steep bank in a tangle 
of intermingled hardwood, pine and brambles. 

It was a raw, cloudy night, and we built a 
cheery fire close to the river, and sat by it toasting 
our shins. Val stripped off his shirt and I 
rubbed down his sore and swollen shoulder with 
cold water. I know he must have suffered all 
day long, as he chopped and tugged at the logs, 
but never once had he made a complaint. 

While I was engaged in the capacity of nurse, | 
we were startled by the rustling and crashing of ' 
something in the bushes. At first we thought it 
was behind us on the hill, and Val, with that 
quick instinct of the woodsman, had seized the 
rifle and thrown himself flat on the ground 
behind a clump of bushes, where I promptly 
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a 


, 
followed him. If we were to be attacked,—and I | night long; but as we did not know but we 


could not quite get Long John and the Admiral 


might come near the brink of rapids before 


out of my head,—we could find no better place | hearing them, we put a stone in our anchor line. 


than a spot shaded from the glare of the fire. 

A moment we listened intently. The sound in 
the bushes continued, but we svon made it out 
to be across the river, which at this point was 
narrow and swift, flowing between considerable 
hills. We wriggled silently nearer the water, 


Val thrusting the rifle out before him. 
My heart leaped up and began to drum. Two 
figures formed in the shadows on the farther | 






























“‘LONG JOHN WAS SHAKING HIS FIST AT US. 


shore. They splashed into the water; one of 
them threw up its splendid head, and I recog- | 
nized with a throb that went warm all over me 
a magnificent buck deer, with spreading antlers. 
A step behind him a doe arched her neck and 
advanced into the water with timid steps. I 
could see the shining eyes as they gazed with | 
absorbed interest on the wonder of the fire. 

Slowly the pair advanced, their eyes never 
leaving the fire, although they stooped to drink. 
I heard Val’s elbow slide in the leaves, the| 
firelight glimmered on the rifle-barrel, a report | 
rang out sharply. The great buck leaped sheer 
from the water, doubled and fell. In the woods 
behind him the doe bounded away. 

“It seemed a pity,” Val said, speaking my 
own thought. But hunger knows no laws. 

The sun was just coming over the shaggy hills 
when we awakened the next morning. The 
river-valley was filled with a fleecy mist, golden 
at the top, where the sunlight touched it. All 
the still woods, with the purple of the oak, the 
scarlet of the creepers, the red and yellow of the 
swamp-maples, and all of those other tints of 
the Northern autumn, walled in with a rim of the 
green of the pines, were yet soft with shadows, 
and every spear of grass and every leaf-point 
bore its pendant of dew. For a moment I dwelt 
in paradise, and then I sniffed venison—and I 
descended to mundane things with a keen ap- 
petite. 

After a hasty breakfast, we packed our kit 
and loaded it on the raft. We had cut two 
stubby logs for seats. Between them we heaped 
the packs, leaving the rifle within easy reach. 
We had two poles and two paddles, and we took 
turns in using them. The raft was clumsy and 
heavy, and yet we made very good progress 
where the current was swift. 

That evening we swept around a thicket of 
jack-pines, and came out on the broad St. Croix, 
but we decided to rest for the night before trust- 
ing ourselves to its brown, swift current. We 
looked in vain for Long John and the Admiral. 
They were evidently far ahead of us, and yet we 
did not despair of overtaking them; we were 
both young and hopeful. 

It was fortunate that we did not attempt to 
navigate the St. Croix by night. Even on the 
following day we often found it difficult to guide 
our craft, albeit we both used our paddles to the 
utmost of our strength. More than once we! 
narrowly escaped being dashed upon hidden 
rocks or carried over ripples where we should 
have stranded. 

On the following day we. found that our 
paddles were become of little use exvept as 
rudders, and so we trusted ourselves to the) 
current and rested. Indeed, I lay down on the | 
pack and slept most of the afternoon, while Val 
watched the raft, and then in the evening Val 
took his turn fora nap. The river being larger 
and a trifle less rapid, we decided to float all: 





It turned out to be very lucky that we did. 
Along toward morning I grew heavy with 
sleep, and was nodding over my paddle when we 
swept around a bend of the river and came quite 
suddenly upon our rivals’ raft! I touched Val, 
and he leaped up and seized his rifle, but the two 


| men did not stir. 


At this point our raft slowed up, and we found 
we had come to a place where the river widened 
out into a sort of lake, with hardly any 
perceptible current. 

Very cautiously Val and I drove the 
raft forward, taking care not even to lift 
the paddles from the water. Long John 
x flat on his back on the wet logs, 
merry music with his nose. 
Behind him, the Admiral sat on a kit-box, 
with the paddle slipping from his loosen- 
ing fingers. Tle had gone to sleep at his 
post. He was humped forward, with his 
elbows on his knees, and he looked every 
inch the admiral of a raft. 

As he slept, his head 
would work forward in 
a series of rhythmic 
lurches, and just when 
we thought he must 
bump forward on his 
crown and fall over into 
the water, he would 
right himself with a 
jerk, give a wheezy 
gasp or two, and then 
begin his downward 
lurches again. All the 
while he played a so- 
prano accompaniment 
to Long John’s bass. 
It was all so infinitely 
ludicrous that Val could 
hardly keep the laugh- 
ter, which he penned up, 
from gurgling forth. 

For some time we 
floated along little more 
than a score of feet 
away from them. And 
then, of a sudden, out 
of the humor of the 
situation and the sight 
of our anchor-stone, a 
plan took form in my 
mind. 

1 whispered it to Val, but he shook his head, 
pointed out the dark water of the lake and 
shivered his shoulders. But I nodded, and 
straightway began to throw off my clothing. 
Val still shook his head, but he was looking at 
me with the pride of admiration in his eye. And 
I did so want to do something which should 
show as bold a spirit as his own! 

The air was frosty and crisp, and as I pre- 
pared to slip into the dark water, I had qualms 
that almost made me give over my plans. But 
with a pretence to boldness I slipped into the 
icy water, not without a hitch of the breath and 
a painful contraction of the legs. In my teeth I 
held the end of the light line made by tying some 
of our tent-ropes together. The flat stone was 
on the other end of it. 

I was a good swimmer, and with deep under- 
strokes I slipped through the water with hardly 
more than a lisping of the little waves that curled 
backward from my throat. Behind me, Val sat 
on the raft with the rifle across his knees. In 
front, my eyes never for a moment left the face 
of the sleeping Admiral. My heart went down 
and down with his head, and leaped up and 
filled my throat when it went up. 

But soon my fingers touched the rough bark 
of the logs. With infinite care, lest the raft 
should jar, I tied my rope around one of their 
erosspieces. Then I held my hand up as a 
signal to Val, and he dropped the stone into the 
lake. Our rivals were anchored while they 
slept. Their raft swung round slowly; now it 
was broadside of the stream, and now it was 
pointing its prow upward toward the pole star. 

I swam silently back through the dark water, 
and Val lifted me aboard our own raft as if I had 
been a pound trout. After that he lay back on 
the pack and rolled and writhed with smothered 
laughter. 

As soon as I had slipped into my clothes, we 
propelled the raft well down toward the end of 
the lake, where it again took on more of the 
semblance of a river. 

By this time morning was breaking. A flock 
of honking wild geese flew over our heads. The 
noise served to awaken Long John and the 
Admiral almost simultaneously. We saw the 
Admiral scramble for his paddle, while Long 
John straightened up and looked around. 

They saw us. In an instant both of them 
were paddling for dear life and trying to overtake 
us, and yet perfectly unaware of their heavy 
raft being anchored. With their eyes fixed on 
us, they never thought to look ashore until we 
were nearly at the outlet. Then the Admiral 
stood up with a shriek, and we knew he had 
discovered the trick. 

The last we saw of them that day, Long John 
was shaking his fist at us and roaring like a bull, 
while we slipped into the river at the lower end 
of the lake and sped merrily on to the southward. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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A flash of a hostile gun, and the whole world 
seems at odds. The fierce light of a consuming 
calamity, as at Ottawa, and the whole world is 
kin. 

















The people of Porto Rico wereastonished 
to see their first American governor come among 
them in plain clothes, and with no pomp and 
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much more easily on the water than over the land. 
Examples in every-day life emphasize the differ- 
ence. Two mules draw one hundred tons of 
‘coal in a canal-boat; on land they would have 
' difficulty in tugging three or four tons in a coal- 
| cart. The force of the wind is sufficient to move 


a boat of great size, but wagons are never 80 | 


propelled. Hence, whatever the power used, 
| water-borne freights the world over are cheap, 
‘and land routes are dear. This consideration 
greatly affects the growth of cities and of nations. 


Pittsburg coal and Lake Superior ores are near 


countries of the Northern Hemisphere: the! 


United States, Russia, France, India, Austria-,| 
Ilungary, Germany and Italy; but of these 
countries two only, the United States and Russia, 
produce a quantity greatly in excess of their own 
demands. 





—____~ee- 1 





HEALTH AND PEACE. 
—Health consists with temperance alone, 
And peace, O Virtue! peace is all thine own. 
Pope. 





Se 


together, because they can be transported so great | 
a part of the distance by water. It also largely | 
accounts for America's prominence as a great 
steel-producing country. Stove coal is usually 
cheap in places to which it can go by water, and 


Religious Enthusiasm. ' 


RESIDENT HARRISON, in his fare- 
well address at the Ecumenical Missionary | 
Conference at New York,—over the ses- | 


P 
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old. Still the pedestrians, Who will always be in 
the majority, must have the right of way. But 
it may reasonably be required that they shall 
keep their eyes open, not loiter on crossings, and 
never invade bicycle paths or driveways. 

As for riders and drivers, it should not be 
permitted to propel vehicles at such a speed that 
they cannot be quickly checked, turned or stopped. 
Bells or whistles should be attached to rubber- 


’ tired vehicles, and at night such vehicles should 


display lights, visible behind and before—sensible 
lights, moreover, not so brilliant that they blind 
the rider and all who meet him. 

In Paris, the automobile and the bicycle, badly 
mishandled, have terrorized the community, and 
the man who walks and the man who rides are 
mutually hostile. Perhaps this country will order 


circumstance. They had been accustomed to bad high where it must go by rail. The same is true sions of which he had presided for nine days,— things more wisely. The case demands only a 


government with endless “fuss and feathers.” 
They ought easily to be reconciled to the change, 
so long as the quiet man in plain clothes gives 
them good government. 

It is the crowning honor of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, who has just celebrated her 
eighty-sixth birthday, that the world does not so 
much say how much money she inherited, or 


, of all bulky and heavy commodities. referred to the exciting political campaigns he ' 
had witnessed, and the great audiences he had 
! seen gathered to listen to the discussion of public 
; questions. THe had addressed great party assem- 
| blages in Carnegie Hall, where the conference | 
met, but he had never been assvciated, he said, 
with a political campaign, the interest in which | 
was sufficient to fill that hall and crowd three or 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 


Our nightingale most feels night's power, 
And spring is dearest to our flower. 
Plalip Bourke Marston. 


—_<e—___- 


spirit of consideration and a modicum of common 
sense. 





Helping the Census-Taker. 


O-MORROW, June ist, many thousands 
of men officially known as enumerators 
will begin to take the twelfth census of the 


how much she is now worth, as how muc) she | The Session of Congress. 


four overflow meetings three times a day for nine ; United States. During the coming month they 
days. , will be expected to visit every home. They will 


has given away for the guod of her fellows. 
More than five million dollars is the record of her 
beneficence, and there are few that surpass it. 


Since logs cut on timber lands leased by the 


government of Ontario must henceforth be man- ; 


ufactured within that province, many Michigan 
lumber-mills are being removed to Canada. The 
millmen seem to take the matter calmly. Other 
philosophers and all statesmen should do the 
same. Canada is only doing as, under like 
conditions, the United States would probably do, 
and if we were to be generous we might even 
congratulate her on finding a new way to increase 
her trade and population. 

Canon Edmonds, who spoke for the foreign 
delegates at the farewell meeting of the Ecumen- 
jcal Missionary Conference, said: “You have got 
your problems to solve in this nation, but you 
will solve them.” There has never been a 
moment since the foundation of our government 
when that feeling has not been supreme in the 
hearts of the American people. No temporary 
fear or depression has weakened the nation’s 
purpose to fulfil its mission, nor eclipsed its faith 
in its ability to do the things given it to do. 


: HE effort that is making to bring about an _— This is the testimony of an experienced cam- 


early adjournment of Congress shows the 
| importance which, in our political system, 
| is attached to the national conventions. 

The sessions of Congress, which open in 
December of each year, alternate in length. The 
session which begins in December in an even- 
numbered year must adjourn on March 4th 
following, for at that time the term of the House 


paigner. It is fully sustained by the reports: 
of the secular press. The great meeting which | 
; President Harrison addressed was the last of a 
series of about sixty; yet so far was the enthusi- 
asm of the occasion from being exhausted that 
every available foot of sitting or standing room 
; Was occupied, and the fervor of the audience 
wa3 shown by spontaneous outbursts of applause 
and cheers. No cause other than a religious one ; 


| of Representatives expires. This is “the short 
session.” In the other years there is no limit to; can be named which would have called together 
the length of the session. It sometimes lasts | such great audiences for a series of days and held : 
until September or October. But there is a dis- | them with interest unabated till the last moment. 
position to bring the session in presidential years; Similar enthusiasm is manifested at the annual 
to an end in season for the members to attend | conventions of the Christian Endeavor societies, | 
; the national conventions. ; which meet now on one side of the continent and 

Beside the convenience of being free to attend ' again on the other, and even journey across the : 
these great gatherings, and the heat of a summer | Atlantic. It marked the meetings of the Inter- 
in Washington, there is another good reason for | national Congregational Council at Boston last 
making the session in a presidential year as short; year. It shows itself at the meetings of the 
as possible. The doings of the party in power | quadrennial general conference of the Methodist 
are closely watched and severely criticised. The | Church, which held its session this month at 
people will be asked to condemn those acts by ; Chicago; and at similar national or international 
| turning the government over to the opposition. | gatherings of the Episcopal, Presbyterian and 
| Therefore, the less any Congress does, the less it | other churches. Such great convocations furnish 
‘has to answer for. | cumulative evidence that the religious idea has 
i Almost every act passed has some opponents, , not lost its power to sway great masses of men. 
and consequently costs votes. The laws which 
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ask many questions. 

Not one of these questions is unnecessary, and 
Tightly regarded, none is impertinent. Every 
accurate answer will help to carry out the purpose 
of the census, which is, to determine and record 
the social condition and industrial standing of the 
people of this country. Truth-telling cannot 
possibly have embarrassing results. The infor- 
mation given the enumerator will not be used as 
a basis of taxation nor communicated to any 
assessor; and if the enumerator makes any facts 
public he will be liable to a heavy penalty. 

The enumerators will undoubtedly try to do 
their work discreetly and well, for they are 
reputable citizens, carefully chosen. The govern- 
ment gives them all the aid it can, in the form 
of instructions so comprehensive that they fill a 
pamphlet of sixty-four pages. But the success 
of the census really depends upon the intelligent 
codperation of the people. 

We trust that readers of The Companion will 
receive the enumerator courteously, answer his 
questions frankly, and in no way hamper or 
delay him. He is the agent of a great govern- 
mental enterprise which should interest and 
must benefit every citizen of the United States. 


o-—_____ 





Stock-raisers among our farmer readers are “almost passed” are soon forgotten. The 
may be interested in learning that, according to | public does not concern itself deeply with the 
information sent to the State Department by the , intentions of a party in power, but somebody is 
congul at Mainz, a simple preventive against | usually affected adversely by its acts. 
the hoof and mouth disease, so fatal in its effects This consideration has given rise to a practice, 
among cattle, is reported to have been discovered especially noticeable in presidential years, of 
by a scientific investigator of the disease. It is passing important measures through one house 


The Shah’s Circuit. 


HE Shah of Persia, having been four years 
alk on the throne, wishes to see the world, and 
has planned a long journey. He will visit 

St. Petersburg, Kerlin, Vienna, Paris, London 


said that if well-boiled milk, taken from the 
diseased cattle, be fed for a period of about eight 
days to those of the herd not yet affected, they 
will acquire complete immunity from the disease 
thereafter. 


There are some wet spots on what is 
known as “the dry land.” In the Kameruns, 
West Africa, the meteorologists have just re- 
ported a small area over which three hundred 
and seventy-two inches of rain fell in a single 
year. Even this is droughty compared with 
Cherra-punji, among the hills of Assam, where 
the record shows a mean annual rainfall of four 
hundred and seventy-five inches, or nearly forty 
feet. In Oregon, where they have eighty inches 


of rain, the Californians say the people are, 
The water-soaked Hindus and | 


“web-foot 
Africans should develop fins and gills. 

Must the Japanese “go,” too? Ten 
thousand of them are said to have landed on our 
Pacific coast during the first three weeks of 
April, and for several months they have been 
arriving at the rate of a hundred thousand a year, 
ten times the normal immigration. Some are 
known to be contract laborers, and will be 
deported ; others, later on, may wish they, too, 
had been sent back. It is suggested that many 
of them flee to this country because they fear war 
between Japan and Russia; but probably, if they 
had heard the story of a certain labor war in 


which the Chinese once figured, they would have { 


preferred to take their chances at home. 


The opposite of rest is not work, it is 
restlessness, and one of the popular ‘“‘quick-lunch 


only, leaving them “hanging in the air’ when, and Constantinople, and will be entertained at 
Congress adjourns. The friends of a measure! all the courts. It will bea costly journey, and 
| which has passed one branch of Congress are the shah is not reputed to be rich; but his credit | 


spurred on to help the party to complete its work ; 
| those who might be hurt by the measure if passed 
‘are not ordinarily much aroused. 








, The Wheat Crop of the World. 
A Sates Degas prepared by the United 


States Department of Agriculture, show- 

ing the wheat crop of the world for the 
last five years, contains much that is of peculiar 
interest to Americans. 

First of all, it is worth noting that wheat is 
something the demand for which keeps always 
abreast of the supply. Year after year the 
world’s crop increases, yet gains in population, 
| improvements in transportation and the growth 
| of commerce enable consumption to keep pace. 
Last year’s crop of almost two and three-quarters 
billion bushels will be no more than sufficient for 
use and necessary reserves during this year. 

The continent of Europe produces more than 
| One-half the world’s crop of wheat, and North 
' America only about one-quarter ; yet Europe is 
| a constant buyer and North America a constant 
‘seller. The one consumes almost the entire 
| world’s surplus, the other is the world’s great 
| surplus exporter. The contribution of the United 
States to last year’s crop was twenty and eight- 
tenths per cent., a larger share than that of any 
j other country, Russia, with nearly eighteen per 
cent., being its nearest rival. 

The report brings out most interestingly the 
‘commercial significance of vuriations in the 


counters” is its exponent. The modern time-| crop. In 1897, for instance, Europe produced | 


saving young man, says a keen satirist, gives his | an unusually small proportion of the world’s 
order before removing hat or coat, thus econo- | supply, while the United States produced an 


mizing fifteen seconds. When his order arrives, 
he gets his fork into it as it appears over his 
shoulder, and cleans the plate before the sauce 
appears, which thus has to be eaten by itself. 
Cups of coffee go down in two swallows. Little 
piles of cakes are cut in quarters and disappear 
in four mouthfuls; and the really accomplished 
luncher assimilates his last quarter of cakes, 
wiggles into his coat and pays his check at the 
desk at the same moment. The next he is half a 
block away in pursuit of a receding trolley! 
The real reason behind the projected ship- 
canal through Nicaragua or the Isthmus of 


Panama, which is now engrossing so much atten- | 


tion, is the fact that goods may be transported 


a mh 


uncommonly large proportion. This was greatly 
to our advantage, for the European demand 
advanced world prices, and we were able to sell 
our great surplus at profitable figures. 

In 1898 and 1899, however, these conditions 
were reversed. Europe’s percentage of the 
world’s crop increased, while ours decreased. 
The result has been persistently low prices for 
wheat, in spite of a decided advance in the price 
!of other agricultural products. An increase in 
| the crop of South America and Australasia, most. 
| of which goes to Europe, and the abundance of 

the European rye crop, have also helped to keep 
' the price down, 

Ordinarily more than seventy-five per cent. of 

the wheat crop of the world is produced in seven 





is good, especially in St. Petersburg, where the ' 
‘treasury is always ready to make advances to 
the ruler of a vassal state whose territory Russia 
covets, 

Muzaffar-ed-din, the shah, is nearly fifty years 
old. Ife looks younger than he is, for there are 
no traces of gray in his jet-black hair and long, ; 
drooping mustache, and there are no lines on his 


He Studied His Pupils. 


R. EDWARD THRING, next to Arnold of 

I D Rugby, was considered to be the most 

successful teacher of boys in England. 

The duller the lad, the more eager was Doctor 
Thring to take him in hand and develop him. 

On one occasion a despairing father brought his 
son to him. 

“John must do everything his own way,” he 
said. “He opposes his teachers, his schoolfellows, 
‘me, in everything. He will not take it for granted 
that twice two are four until he has counted for 
himself.’”* 

“John is in a more hopeful condition than the 
amiable boy who always goes with the crowd,” 
said the shrewd teacher, ‘‘provided he has common 
sense enough to find out some time that he is not 
infallible.” 

After two years, the father went again to Doctor 





| narrow forehead. His eyes are soft and dreamy, 
| the contour of his face is regular, and his smile 
_ is that of an indolent and weak man who can be 
easily amused. 

He isa ruler without strength of character, who 
is believed to have secured the throne through 
Russian support when his older brother had a; 
clearer right to it, and would have resisted foreign | 
influence more strenuously. He is a pleasure. , 
loving sovereign who likes to go about everything 
; in the easiest way. ! 
Great results may follow the shah’s circuit of | 
| European travel. An empire larger than France | 
jand Germany together may be opened to Euro- 
pean commerce and American railway-building ; 

, and Russia may find herself on the Persian Gulf | 
and on the frontier of India, while Englishmen ! 
are asking whether Lord Salisbury was really 
in earnest when he declared that there was “room | 
enough for all in Asia.” i 


——— 


New Rules of the Road. 


.L the world rides these days, but the city 
of Paris seems to have gone fairly wheel- | 

' A stormy campaign against ill- 

, Managed automobiles is now in progress there. 

. The police bicycle squad, just organized to control 

| careless drivers, arrested thirty scorchers during 

‘ the first day it was on duty. 

We Americans, particularly those of us who 
| dwell in cities, will soon have to deal with the! 
| same problem, and make sure that the man who | 

walks and the man who rides shall each “get his | 
| rights.” We have been substituting rubber for | 


A 


mad. 


| be a leader,” was the reply. 


Thring. 

“What miracle have you worked upon John?" 
he asked. “He is happy, affectionate and sen- 
sible.” 

“1 taught him how to lead, and suffered him to 
“Boys are like sheep. 
One finds a path, the others follow. The master- 
ful, strong boy can be trained into a wise captain. 
It is the weak lad who always copies his fellows 
that {s not worth drilling.” 

The theory of this famous teacher is more 
worthy of attention because education too often 
treats boys and girls in the mass, neglecting indi- 
vidual development. Doctor Thring, by careful 
attention to boys of peculiar character, has given 
to the England of to-day some of its most useful 





Danced on the Eve of Waterloo. 


ITTLE girls should not be allowed to sit up 
late. Still less should they be permitted 
to attend elaborate social functions. But 

there are exceptions to most rules, and it is not 
probable that the Duchess of Richmond ever 
regretted her defiance of both these canons in 
allowing her little daughter of twelve to be present 
at what proved to be perhaps the most famous 
ball in history. 

Lady Louisa Madeline Tighe, who recently died 
at Woodstock, Ireland, was the last survivor of 
the great ball given by her mother in Brussels, at 
which the Duke of Wellington and many of his 
officers were present, when couriers arriving in 
haste and later the faint booming of cannon 
summoned them from the dance to the battle-fleld. 

The poet Byron and the novelist Thackeray have 
both described this ball. Readers of Thackeray 
who delight in his own illustrations to “Vanity 
Fair” must beware, however, of accepting them 
as correct portraits of the belles of the ball. 





| Steel in tires, even in horseshoes, and replacing | Thackeray had the perverted taste to prefer the 
| stone pavements with asphalt—that is, endeavor- | hoops and flounces of his own day to the graceful 


-ing to make vehicles run without noise. Since | 
bicycles and automobiles are swift as well as | 
silent, every day develops new dangers to be | 
" guarded against in the streets. 

The simple old rule of the road was, Give pedes- , 
trians the right of way, and turn to the right. | 
The new rules must cover more ground than the | 


Empire dress of 1815, which appeared to him ridicu- 
lous In tts quaintness, and he would not picture 
Amelia and Becky Sharp as he knew they must. 
have looked. 

Little Lady Louisa, in her flowing ringlets, her 
narrow, short-waisted, short-sleeved gown and 
her slippers with crossed ribbons, was of course 
present as a privileged child, looking on; not as a 
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young lady participating. 
allowed to dance one set, her partner, a lively red- | 
coated young lieutenant of Wellington’s forces, 
very trim and dashing in his dress uniform. He, ' 
too, was called away to the front. 

Her life stretched out nearly to the span of a; 
century. Yet, looking back over nearly a hundred 
years, the old, old woman who has just died | 
cherished no memory so thrilling as that of her | 
first ball; opening with light music, the rustle of 
silks and pat of dancing feet, and closing in haste, 
anxiety, terror and confusion, to the sound of the 
cannon of Waterloo. 


—___~<++——__- 


gregation to tears, and put his wholly unpremedi- 
tated resignation into effect. 

An Ohio minister, on the contrary, some years 
ago decided to close a long pastorate. The care- 
fully concealed satisfaction of his congregation 
found expression in a farewell reception, and a 
silver water-pitcher with laudatory addresses. 
All this so touched the heart of the recipient that 
he exclaimed: “My dear people, I will not leave 
you!” and there he is to this day. 


ONE MORE EULOGY. 


Lieut. A. W. Thomson says, in the Independent, 
that when the Civil War was practically over, he | 
was sent from the camp at Lincolnton to Char- | 
lotte, North Carolina, under a flag of truce. He 
entered the town, and was conducted to General 
Echols’s headquarters in a large upper room, 
evidently a schoolroom. 


Our guide pointed out the general, a fine, ily 
entleman, seated at a table. I advanced, al 
laid my papers on the table. 

“General Echols, 1 presume?” I said. “These 
dispatches are from General Gillam. Shall 1 
wait for an answer?” 

“Please be seated,” the general said. 

Glancing around, I saw sixteen or eighteen 
gentlemen, all, with one or two exceptions, in 
military uniform. Colonel Morgan came up to 
me, shook hands, and said: 


A ROYAL SUFFERER. 


In his “Present-Day Egypt” Mr. Frederic 
Courtland Penfield pictures the fruitless efforts of 
the present Khedive of Egypt to secure his own 
comfort and safety upon the occasion when he 
crossed the sea from Austria to take upon himself ! 
his duties as ruler of Egypt. The story was told 
to the writer by the khedive himself. 

The khedive is a bad sailor, and suffered espe- 
cially on that winter voyage when he was sum- 
moned from Vienna to assume the throne of 
Egypt. Etiquette demanded that the Austrian 
emperor should place a vessel at the youth’s 
disposal, together with an escort of dignitaries 
from the Vienna court. 

The vessel appropriated for the purpose was old| ‘I believe you and I are not entire strangers.” 
and small. Violent storms had made the Adriatic | wif had a our Prisoner aiyear OF 80 efore. 
and Mediterranean turbulent, and the journey | sult horned matted eee nilemart Eobola” The aay 
was disagreeable and trying. High seas retarded | stare of a glass eye caught my attention, and the 
progress, and even the ship’s officers wished features were Somewhat famil ie; 
themselves ashore pe eee enon a tiauaee ties at 

When at last they reached Brindisi the young | far more pleasant than our ‘Northern papers had 
ruler begged that the ship might wait for better | pictured te 
weather. A dispatch was handed to General Echols, who 

“1 must not stop, highness,” was the admiral’s read and reread it with an earnest, anxious look. 
reply, ‘for it is the emperor’s command to lose no 


Half-rising, he passed the paper to Mr. Davis, 
time, and the etiquette must be observed.” 


who read it slowly, and then handed {t back. 
“Well,” said he, “we have lost a generous 

So the ship pursued its course, and Prince | &nemy. - 
Abbas suffered with what patience he might. | lt,Was the news of President Lincoln's assas- 
When the peaceful harbors of Greece came in 
sight he again pleaded for delay, to be met once 
more with argument that the etiquette must be 
observed, for it was his majesty’s order. This 
proved too much for the sufferer. 

“Etiquette {s well enough in its place,” he 
responded, “but his Majesty Francis Joseph is 
comfortable in Vienna, and not seasick on this 
awful ship.” 

The voyage was, however, successfully com- 
pleted, and the day after landing on Egyptian 
soil the prince took upon himself the rulership of 
Egypt. j 


SCRUPULOUS APOLOGY. 


International courtesies are to be observed, 
even in disreputable professions. Josiah Flynt, 
who has shared the company of tramps in order 
to procure data as to their methods of living, 
relates an instance of true politeness from one of 
that unsavory brotherhood. He says, in ““Tramp- 
ing with Tramps:” 


In Glasgow, 8 fellow-vagabond did me a good 

. We were walking along the street, when 

three town tramps came alon; 
hat. My companion noticed it, and I told him 

had suffered in that way before. Then he turned 

sharply about on the scoffers, and thundered out: 

“Who're you lookin’ at? Ef you’re tryin’ to Euy 
this Yank, you'd better stop! - Ef you don’t there’ 
be a fight!” 

“Let's run,” said I, “if you really mean that.” 

“Not much! I’m English, you know, and I can 
knock out any Scotchman’ that comes ’round. 
I’m in the me for it right now.” 

The town vagabonds took him at his word, and 
left. Then I said to him, “You English fellows 
seem to have things pretty much your own way 
here.” 

“Yes,” said he, “we English fellers know how 
| to bluff. We've been biuffin’ the world now for a 
good many years.” 

“You forget the United States!” I could not 
hel} interjecting. 

“Beg pardon, Yank,” sald he. ‘Beg pardon!” 


—___<e>—___—_ 


and “guyed” my | 


ABLE TO HEAR IT. 


It is well known that Joseph Medill, late editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, was somewhat deaf, 
although his ability at times to hear what was 
said in an ordinary tone of voice was frequently 
remarked. 

It is related of him that he dropped into the 
business department of the office one day to make 
an inquiry about something that had occurred to 
him, and a young man who had been In his employ 
only a few months undertook, in a loud tone of 
voice, to enlighten him. 

“What did you say?” asked Mr. Medill, putting 
his hand to his ear. 

The young man repeated the question in a still 
louder voice. 

“T can’t hear you,” sald the editor. 

“Oh, chase yourself around the block, you old ALL HE HAD TO KNOW. | 
granny!” muttered the impatient employé, just | Epictetus taught that people, when they talk, 
above his breath. | should be careful that they know just what they 

“J am not an old granny,” sald Mr. Medill, | 89> and that they should not say things that they 
turning away, “and I shail not chase myself do not know, or which are aside from the subject. 
around the block.” Epictetus evidently had a disciple in a colored 


The fresh young man made immediate arrange- man who kept the hats at the door to a restaurant, 
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Induces Refreshing Sleep 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and nourishes the tired brain. 
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IRON VASES. 


Made with reservoir to hold water which 
i e by capillary 
y location, 
Thousands in 
$3to $100 each. 


WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, N y. | 


The most delicious and healthful 
article of food that can be carried 
by golfers, bicyclists, tourists, and , 
students, 


Walter Baker & Gs 
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ad TABLETS 


CHOCOLATE 
CROQUETTES 


If you do not find them at your 
grocer’s, or druggist’s, send us ten 


cents in stamps and we will, for the 
purpose of introducing them, send 


by mail 


a box of croquettes. 
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Hot Chocolate Sauce. 


Melt 4s cake unsweetened chocolate with 4% cup 
of powdered sugar and 4 cup boiling water, stir- 
ring, cook in double boiler to the consistency of 
molasses and serve hot. 


| Poured over vanilla ice-cream makes 
a delicious dessert. The ice-cream can 
be made in three minutes with a 


Peerless Iceland 
Freezer. (One Motion.) 


It is the simplest freezer made. 

The can revolves around the stationary 
dasher. Few parts—little friction. 

It runs easier and lasts longer than a 
many-motioned 1reezer. 

Dasher is cleaned by simply dipping 
in hot water. All gearing enclosed. 

Thousands who had stopped making 
ice-cream at home because of the trouble, 
now use the Peerless Iceland. 


A Four-Quart Freezer F 
ree. 


and Peerless Ice Chipper 


Ii not on sale in your town, write for information 
how to obtain the above absolutely free. On re- 
quest, we will send you our booklet, “Ice-Cream 
Secrets,” which tells the secret of making fine ice- 
cream, like the best confectioners’. 
DANA & CO., Dept. D, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
| Who also make the ‘“Toy”—for one pint of cream, 

















ments to say good-by to his job; but the great 


editor probably thought that the lesson he had 
received was sufficient, and did not disturb him. 


of whom an amusing story was told by President 
Eliot of Harvard University at a dinner of the 
Cornell Club in Boston lately. 


“A friend of mine, a college professor,” Doctor 


—_———+-¢ =—___—_— Ellot said, ‘“‘went to a crowded restaurant in New 
York City for luncheon one day. The colored 
VERY OLD. man in charge of the corridor took my friend’s hat 


and gave no check for it in return. n hour later, 
when the professor came out of the dining-room, 
the colored man glanced at him, turned to the 
shelves and handed him his hat, The man’s abilit 
to remember so faithfully to whom each article o! 
clothing belonged struck the professor as being 
something wonderful, and he asked: | 

“How did you know this was my hat?’ 

“«T didn’t Know it, sah,’ answered the colored 


man. 
“Then why did you give it to me?’ 
“ «Because you gave It to me, sah!’” 


A brick dating from the fortieth century before 
Christ is surely an object to be treated with 
respect. Such a brick, which is believed to be the 
oldest in existence, was not long ago exhibited at 
a meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres of Paris by Monsieur Henzey, the 
keeper of the Louvre. 

It te curved in shape, and although it has been 
baked, shows no signs of having been pressed or 
modelled. The maker’s mark is upon it, but that 
mark {s very primitive in character, being merely 
the impress of the manufacturer’s thumb. As 
brickmaking was one of the earliest of the arts, 
this brick must date back almost to the dawn of 
civilization. 

This interesting relic of early times was dis- 
covered at Yello, the ancient Sirpulla, in Chaldea, 
by the French archeologist, De Sarzec. 


OPTICIAN'’S LATIN. 

Hiram had returned home from college, where 

he had won high honors as a student of the ancient 

languages, but he “fell down” one day when his 

sister, a demure young girl in her teens, asked 

him to translate a sign she had seen in front of an 
optician’s office, which read thus: 

CON SULTU SABO UTYO UREY ES. | 

Hiram struggled manfully with {it for several 


ee 





THE TIMELY SERMON. minutes, and gave it up. 
“It isn’t good Latin,” he said. “There are some 
Thoreau said that once, having occasion to’ words in {t that are Latin, but the others are 


borrow an axe from Emerson, he took it back : 
sharper than he received It. Although he may do 
so less voluntarily than Thoreau, the borrower 
habitually pays interest, and often usury, upon 
the tools or sentiments which he appropriates. 

A shy, nervous clergyman, says the late Bishop 
How, was once asked to fill the pulpit of a sick 
friend, for which purpose he hastlly borrowed a 
clearly written sermon, headed “The Value of | 
Time.” He got on very well in the pulpit till he 
came to a sentence saying that as the parish had 
no town clock, {t was his intention to present one. 
Being too nervous to skip the sentence, he did 
actually present the promised clock, which cost 
him over three hundred dollars. 

Under like circumstances, another vicar first 
discovered in the pulpit that the manuscript 
sermon from which he was preaching had been 
prepared upon the occasion of a farewell. The 
allusions to the event being too numerous to be 
omitted, the vicar spoke boldly of the close of his 


either wrong in termination or are barbarisms 
from other languages, and taken as a whole, it 
doesn't make sense.” | 

“That is what I said,” rejoined his sister, ‘but 
Keturah, out in the kitchen, translates it without. 
any trouble. She says it means, ‘Consult us about 
your eyes.’”* 

‘Whereupon Hiram collapsed. 





APPROPRIATE. 


People who have the mistaken Idea that poets 
prefer to be addressed in what is commonly called 
“high-flown language” sometimes say strange 
things. hat 


One such misguided individual spoke to Col. 
John Hay in a hotel parlor, soon after the great 
fire in Chicago. 

“Well, Cofonel Hay,” she said, advancing with 
outstretched hand and her sweetest smile, “I 
| suppose we shall soon have the Pleasure of seeing 
the Great fire embalmed in your liquid verse, sltall 
we nol 
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Sheets, Pillow-Cases. 


This well-known brand 
is in universal use, and is 
popular for all ordinary 
conditions of wear and 
service. 

* 


Be sure to remember 
these brands, and ask for 
the one you want. 

Our gummed label brand 
on every article. You 
need not accept a sub- 
stitute. 


SELKIRK 


MILLS 
Sheets, Pillow-Cases. 


Heavy and durable, re- 
sembles linen in effect and 
can be used in its place. 
Where quality and hard 
service are required, as in 
hotels, steamship 
pitals, sleeping-cars, etc. 
it is especially valuable. 


* 


eo) 
TO ASK 
FOR 
Sus c)3 
3) WNDD SSS 


Our goods are meas- 
ured after hemming and 
finishing — not before. 
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MILLS 
Sheets, Pillow-Cases. 


A fine texture, soft sheet- 
ing, improves with laun- 
dering. A great favor 
especially with those se 
sitive to touch who desire 
a soft, smooth sheeting. 

* 

All our brands are made 
on our own premises under 
sanitary conditions — no 
sweat-shop work. 

Ask your dealer for a 
Booklet, on Sheets and 
Pillow-Cases. 


WEXFORD 


MILLS 
Sheets, Pillow-Cases. 


This is the most beauti- 
ful sheeting manufactured 
It is strong, durable and 
fine in texture. It has the 
name of the best there is 
in sheetings. 


* 


nds made in plain 
nd hem-stitched, 
include fancy her 
hed and inse 
trimmed Sheets and 
Cases in large assortment. 


















ae ING DAVID”—a boy, ; 
by the ¢ © of God, ' 
Is an English boy from top 
to toe 
You may count his years by 
the pendulum-rod, | 
Tick-tack! five times swung | 
to and fro. 
ean run and ride, and 
swim and row, 
Aad he talks the talk of the 
sailors,—oh, 
Not wicked, of course, but—rather odd! 
A rollicking boy—by the Grace of God. 





He 


RK 


“King David” is heir, by the Grace of God 

(There are plenty of books will tell you so) 

Of a man who stumbled and Kissed the sod, 
One time, not a thousand years ago,— 
And, being humble and meek and low, 
Stood up and swore by his great crossbow 

He was lord of that country—every rod! 

So he ruled as a King, by the Grace of God. 


“King David” is small, by the Grace of God: 
He blinks at his forefathers, row on row; 
And over his books you may see him nod:— 
It is hard that long white mark to toc, 
Just three steps down from a throne, you know; | 
And little he likes to be made to go. | 
Why, even an elephant hates the prod! 
And a boy has a WILL! by the Grace of God. | 


“King David” some day, by the Grace of God 

(Swing long, O tides! swing long and slow!), 

May leap from his vessel and kiss the clod,— 
His knights by the seashore kneeling low, 
Then mightily bend his good crossbow 
And swear, as a true king must, I trow, 

To keep his herltage—every rod, 

And rule it well, by the Grace of God. 


“King David” will grow, by the Grace of God, 

And a Yankee-Dixie lad will grow. 

Through difficult ways they both must plod: 
O boys and girls! stand up in a row, 
Away from a throne three steps or so! 
All over the world sweet breezes blow, 

And a rose may flourish in any green sod: 

You shall rule—yourselves, by the Grace of God! | 


———_+02—__—_ 


Serving His Country Still. 






HE fact that suffering 
often tries the dross out 
of a human life is no! 
novelty. But we seldom 
hear of a human being 
whose affliction actually | 
blots out of his memory 
all the evil of his past 
and leaves the good. 
Something like this ap- 
pears to have been true 
in a case lately reported 
to us by a lady corre- 
A one-legged old soldier, on crutches, 


spondent. 
stopped at her house for a drink of water, and 


while enjoying the glass of milk she gave him, 
expressed his thanks with such a flow of Scripture 
language that she remarked: 

“You must be a great Bible-reader.”” 

“Bless your kind heart,’”’ said the cripple, 


“I can’t read a word! 
letters.” 

Of course explanations followed. The old sol- 
dier was the only child of a Christian minister, 
now long dead. The obliquities of his youth, the | 
anxieties of his parents, his education received at | 
school, his enlistment and life in the army during 
the Civil War, the injuries that kept him for 
months in the hospital, ‘not much better than a 
dead man”’—were all forgotten history, known to 
him only by others’ testimony. 

“I came to myself,” he said, “with mind and 
body badly twisted, and pretty much everything 
gone.” 

The loss was never made up, for he was too 
wenk to study. The only thing restored to him 
was a gleam of the innocent life of his childhood. 

“Day after day,” he said, “it kept coming back 
to me,—what I’d learned when I was a little 
fellow,—tili I could repeat all my Bible lessons 
and hymns.” 

With this simple equipment, and a patriotic 
instinct that never left him, the broken-down | 
veteran was unwilling to sit still, We felt like 
serving his country. This he did in the only 
way he knew of, by limping from place to place i 
and preaching his child-religion, a religion that | 
“the wayfaring man, though a fool,” could 
understand, j 

Ilis pension kept the old man from actual 
want, but everywhere on his slow journeys he 
was more or less dependent, and his idea of his 
own value was very humbly phrased. To the | 
lady who gave him more than the “disciple’s 
cup,” he said: 

“All can give you back is my story and my 
texts. It’s all I can do for my country now. I 
gave her my youth, and I want to give her what’s 
left of me. I go ubout and repeat my Scriptur’ ! 
verses, and tell everybody to be good and learn 
the Bible and never say bad words. I’m just 
one 0’ God’s birds. I hop to folks's doors and 


I don’t even know my 





pick up crumbs, and pay for em with my song.” | 4 


The lame pensioner was a patriot-evangelist, 
although he did not know it; he told of two 
whom he often went to see, and whom he called | 


THE YOUTH’S 


his “‘helpers’”—one a nurse among the sick, and 
the other “a blind old woman sitting in the sun.” 
Both, like himself, had filled their minds in 
childhood with sacred texts, and the treasure 
made them ministers of benediction. 

It gave the worn-out veteran—a physical 
wreck of a man—the power to sow germs of 
peace, good-will and religious hope. And the 
same God who matured to fruit and shade the 
scatterings of humble “Johnny Appleseed’ by 
the waysides, will bring good harvest out of the 
poor soldier’s last work “for his country.’’ 


So 


A Faithful Friend. 


AUNTED by perll, gloom and mystery, the 
H Arctic regions seem the native home of 
tragedy. But among all the strange inci- 

dents of which they have been the scene, few 
appeal more powerfully to the imagination than 
one recently related by Walter Wellman in his 
article, “A Race for the North Pole.” It reads 


like some grim imagining of De Maupassant or | 


Poe; but it was simple fact. 


Volunteers had been called for among Mr. 
Wellman’s men to hold a little, lone outpost station 
during the Arctic winter. But two were desired, 
to take charge of the sledges, dogs and other 
equipments it was his intention to leave there; 
and the men chosen were Bernt Bentzen, formerly 
with Nansen on the Fram, and Paul Bjoervig, his 
nelghbor at home. They were warm friends, and 
delighted to remain together. 9 

Late in October the rest of the party left them. 

On the 26th of the next February Mr. Wellman, 
hurrying on ahead, saw their little snow-hut again, 


and @ roughly clad man, his face blackened with | 


seal-oll smoke, hastening from it to mect him. 

“Bjoervig, how are you?” 

“T am well, sir, but—but poor Bentzen is dead.” 

They clasped hands for a moment in silence; 
then weeping, laughing and talking all at once, in 
the hysteric relief of companionship, the 
told his story—and a noble story of a noble friend- 
ship it was, although to him it seemed, plainly, as 
natural and simple as it was tragic. 

He had then been alone for two months; Bent- 
zen, after a long illness, during 
frequently delirious, had died in his arms the day 
after New Year’s. 

When Mr. Weliman asked where he had buried 
his friend’s body, his reply was: “I have not 
buried him, sir,” pointing to the dark end of the 
hut, ‘‘He lies in there.”” 

“Why did you not bury him, Paul?” 

“Because, sir, I promised him I wouldn’t.” 

This promise he had given to soothe Bentzen’s 
dread lest the bears and foxes should unearth his 
body. if It were interred only in the snow; and in 
the lron-hard soil no other grave was possible at 
that season. 

“T shall never forget that moment,” says Mr. 
Wellman. ‘At first the words did not appear to 
me to mean very much—only that a dead man had 
not been buried. Gradually the full proportions 
of the tragedy dawned on my consciousness. This 
man with the black face, who was cutting up 
walrus meat and feeding the fire, had been com- 
Pilea to pass two months of the Arctic night in 

jis cavern with no other companion than the body 
of his friend. 

“T lit a little oil-lamp,—a bicycle lamp it was,— 
and made my way to the dark end of the hut. 
On the floor at my feet lay a one-man sleeping-bag, 
empty, with a blanket tumbled over it, and show- 
ing signs of occupancy the night before. Just 
beyond, within arm’s reach, lay a similar bag. 
This one was occupied. The flap at the top had 
been pulled carefully over the face of the sleeper 
within. Bag and contents were frozen as hard as 
a rock. There, side by side, the quick and the 
dead had slept for eight weeks.” 

a fund the dead man had deserved his friend's 
elity. 

That was hardest of all for me,” said Bioerv 
“when r Bentzen was out of his head, and 
couldn’t do anything for him. Once he caught 
me ery! ng, though I tried not to let him see, and 
he brightened up and said, ‘Paul, what’s the 
matter with you? I’m all right. Til be well ina 
week or two. See what an appetite Ihave. And 
he got up and boiled some coffee and cooked some 
bacon, and sat here eating and laughing, just to 
cheer me up, and then he fell over in a faint. 1 
dragged him to his bag and—and he’s there yet.” 

Under the lee of a at rock the body of this 
brave man was at last buried, and a cairn of rocks 
bullt over it. The mercury fell that day to forty- 
four below zero; and the task done, all had sought 
shelter in the hut, when they missed Bjoervig. 
They found him still at his friend's ‘ave, toiling 
to pack the chinks tight and safe, and place at the 
head a cross, with name and date inscribed upon 
it; and although this work kept him several hours 
in that frightful cold, he would not leave it till it 


was done. 
| that begets heat and flame. Every reform 
has had to run the gauntlet of opposition. 
Sometimes this opposition becomes so outrageous 
as to be amusing, especially when seen in the light 
of subsequent events. 

During the summer of 1838 the steamship Great 
Western crossed and recrossed the Atlantic with- 
out an accident. Yet not a few English engineers 
and seamen doubted the ability of an ocean 
steamer to make regular trips. 


“My dear friend,” said Admiral Isaac Coffin to 
Vincent Nolte, “if you esteem your life, give up 
the thought of taking passage in the Great We: 
ern. She has had the good fortune to make one 
summer transatlantic voyage; but in autumn and 
winter it is a risk to human life to sail in her. 
She may succeed once or twice, but in heavy 
winter storms no steamer can scud.” 

Sir Isaac, one of four American-born English 
admirals, who served the crown in this century, 
was an enemy of all improvements. During the 
discussion in the House of Commons of the bill 
to authorize the construction of the Liverpool & 
Manchester Railroad, the admiral denounced the 
project as a flagrant imposition. 

“He would not consent,” he said, “to see widows’ 

remises and their strawberry-beds invaded. 

jlroad-trains would take many hours to perform 
the dourney. between Liverpool and Manchester. 
In the event of the scheme’s success, what was to 
be done with those who might still wish to travel 
in their own carriages? 

“What was to become of coachmakers, harnes 
makers, coachmen, Innkeepers, horse-breeders 
and horse-dealers? Was the House aware of the 
smoke and the noise, the hiss and the whirl which 
locomotive engines, passing at the rate of ten or 
twelve miles an hour, would occasion? Neither 


————__~«e 


Ludicrous Opposition. 
HERE is no progress without the friction 








the cattle plowing in the flelds nor those grazing ‘ 
in the meadows could behold the sight without | 


ismay. Iron would be raised in price one hun- 
dred per cent., or more probably be exhausted 
altogether. It would be the greatest nuisance, 
the most complete disturber of quiet and comfort, 
in_all parts of the kingdom.” 


Mrs. Latimer, from whose “ England in the 






ir soul | 


which he was ' 





COMPANION. 


Nineteentn Century” we have quoted, says that 
between 1841 and 1851 Mr. Bayard, Sr., arrived in 
England with plans for a Pacific railroad, and 
requested her father to show them to Messrs. 
Coutts, the great bankers. Her father—he was 
made a rear-admiral of the royal navy in 1849— 
kept the papers several days, and then, yielding 
to the persuasions of his wife, who assured him 
that the Coutts partners would think him crazy if 
he went to them with such a wildcat scheme, he 
returned the papers to Mr. Bayard. 

When Prince Albert proposed the first great 
exhibition, the opposition to the plan was vehe- 
ment. Lord Brougham, upbraiding the House of 
Commons for its servillty in countenancing the 
rash idea because it was Prince Albert's, sald: 
“Such facts only show more paintully that abso- 
lute prostration of the understanding which takes 
place, even in the minds of the bravest, when the 
word prince is mentioned in this country.” 

But the climax of opposition to all progress was 
attained by Colonel thor. a tall, cadaverous 
member of the Commons. He lumped foreigners 
together as a race whose characteristics were 
popery and immorality—to invite over to England 
hordes of these wretches would be the greatest 
curse that could befali the country. 

“Take care,” he shouted in the House, “of your 
wives and daughters! Take care of your prope 
and your lives! The enemy of mankind hi 
inspired Englishmen with is scheme, in order 
that foreigners, who by free trade had robbed the 
English of thelr riches, might now rob them of 
their honor. J pray for a great storm of hail and 
lightning to shatter the building destined to bring 


such calamities on my country.’ 





GUEST.OF A NIGHT. 
BY: EMILY -HUNTINGTON MIELER 





Two veiléd angels, clothed in glistening white, 
Said at my door, “Choose thou thy guest to-night.” 
I chose, and led her where the hearth-fire shone— 
Lo, this was Grief! and Joy afar had flown. 


“O Grief,” I said, “since thou must be my guest, 
Come share my cup, and sleep upon my breast.” 
, But Joy unbidden came with morning light. 
“Set wide thy door! Grief tarries but a night.” 





a 


A Down-East Driver. 


HE New York Sun tells a story of Elihu 
Sanford of Dover, Me., now seventy years 
young, as they call him, who used to drive a 
“stage” between Dover and Sebec Lake. The 
distance was seven miles, and the last four were 
over a rocky hill, “two miles up and two miles 
| down, with just dirt enough between the rocks to ; 


| make mud after a rain,” as Sanford described it. 


One, day Sanford had a party of five, Boston 
people, who were going for a trip on the lake. 

“Everything went well,” he said, “until we; 
began to cllinb the hill. ‘Then the folks in the | 
coach thought there wa’n’t things enough to 
wrong. ‘They were sure we wouldn’t catch the 

| boat. First one head, then another would stick 
/ out and urge more speed. If they only had a 
| Boston driver, he would get them along. 

“T knew I was drivin’ as fast as any man, elther 
from Boston or Halifax, could take ’em up that 
hill, an’ 1 knew the boat would wait, but it wa’n’t 
no use to say so. I let ’em talk, which they did 
about every five minutes. One of the women 
actually threatened to get out and walk. 

“I said nothin’, but minded my horses. One 

man inside was sort o’ sensible, an’ said he guessed 
the driver knew his business. But the rest never 


let up. 

e got to the bai of the ridge at last. Two 
miles away, down-hill right to the water’s edge, 
lay Stedman’s Landin’. The road was steep ant 
| rough, part of the way made of logs criscross, and 

without much dirt between ’em. Generally I used 
the brake a lot. But I never touched it that day. 

“My horses were sure-footed and I sald ‘Gi’dap!’ 
‘T’ll make you wish fer your Boston drivers,’ I 
says to myself, thinking of the folks inside. When | 
that vehicle wa’n’t in the air it was a-hittin’ some- 
thin’ In the road, a rock, or a stump, or a hole, to 
give it a fresh h’ist. 

“The folks inside got enough of it very quick, | 
and shouted to me. But they had wanted to go 
faster, and I was a-goln’. 

“I had to mind my horses then. I called back, 
‘Don’t worry! We'll catch the boat!’ and said 
‘Gi'dap!’ to the horses. 

“I didn’t draw rein until we struck the water 
knee-deep by the side of the landin’, an’ hed to 


back out. 

“The folks inside was a wreck. You ought to 
have seen one of the women’s bi hats. They 
were all mad but that one man who laughed. 

“When the boat came back that night, I didn’t 
expect to see any more of the Boston people. But 
| there they were, and the man hailed me from the 
| deck. ‘e want to fo. back with you,’ he said. 
| _ “I had no objection; so 1 took ’em back to 
Dover, an’ I got there on time, too. Just after we 
had started, the man stuck his head out of the 
window and said, ‘Driver, go just as fast as you 
Please.’ An’ I did.” 
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Antelope Heliograph. 


NEST SETON-THOMPSON, in the Cen- 
E tury Magazine, describes the danger-signal 

displayed by the antelope as a warning to 
his fellows, and tells how he discovered Its manner 
of working. He says: 


Some years ago, while riding across the upland 
prairie of the Yellowstone, I noticed certain white 
specks In the far distance. They came and dis- 
appeared several times, and then began moving 
southward. Then, in another direction, I discov- 
ered other white specks, which also seemed to 
flash and disappear. A glass showed them to be 
antelope ; but it did not explain the flashing or the 
moving, which ultimately unlted the two bands. 
found no explanation of that until the opportunity 
came to study the antelope In the Washington Zoo. 

I had been quietly watching the grazing herd 
when, contrary to rules, a dog chanced into the 
park. One animal glanced up from its grazing, 
uttered no sound, but gazed at the wolfish-looking 
intruder, while all the long white hairs of the 
rump-patch were raised with a jerk that made 
the patch flash in the sun Iike a tin pan. 
| Every one of the antelope saw the flash, repeated | 
it instantly, and raised his head to gaze in the 
direction where the first was gazing. At the same 
time, I noticed on the wind a peculiar musky smell. 
Some time later, when an opportunity came for | 
dissecting an antelope’s rump-patch, I understood 
| the phenomenon. 

Among the roots of the long white hair growin; 
there, is a gland seercting a strong musk, an 
under the skin a broad sheet of muscular fibres. 
As soon as the antelope sees 
or thrilling object, the musc! 
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rump-patch 1s changed, in a flash, to a great double 
disk, or twin chrysanthemum, of wiilte, shining 
afar like a spot OP snow. 

In the middle of each bloom a dark brown spot, 
the musk-gland, is exposed, a great quantity of 
the odor is set free, and the message 1s read by all 
that have noses to read. 

I know now that the chan, 
Yellowstone uplands were m: 


ing flecks in the 
le by this antelope 





Saved by His Insanity. 


hellograph. 
ORTH American Indians always treated 
N with great kindness the insane and the 
feeble-minded, believing that they would 
be punished for any injury to persons so unfortu- 
nate. General Strong tells how this pelief of the 
Indians enabled Professor Hayden, of the United 
States Geological Survey, to escape from a dan. 
gerous predicament. 


One day, after having filled his saddle-bags and 
pockets with pieces of various kinds of rock, the 
professor found that he wandered far from 

is party, and started in search of them. Seeing 
some men on horseback, and supposing that they 
were his friends, he rode toward them, but, to his 
horror, discovered that they were Indfans. 

Knowing that he was in the country of hostiles, 
he turned his horse and attempted to escape. But 
his saddle-bags and every pocket were full to 
overflowing, a8 was also the tin box containing 
bugs and insects which bung at his side. Thus 
handicapped, he made but poor headway. The 
Indians soon overtook him, and in sign language 
ordered him to dismount. 

They proceeded at once to make an ction 
of his possessions. He had nothing with which to 
defend himself, his outfit being a pocket-knife. 
hammer, chisel and watch. These they took, au 
then began to plunge their hands into his pockets, 
bringing them out filled with the rock specimens. 

Again and again they did this, unti 
pouch and saddle-bags were all emptied. 
pile of stones increased upon the ground beside 

im, the Indians burst into loud laughter. Finally 
the: ‘, opened the tin box, and when they saw nothing 
in that but bugs and other insects, they quickly 
closed it, and looking at one another, and then 
yery closely at Professor Hayden, they touched 
thelr foreheads and made the s! en signifying crazy. 

Then they gave back all his things, even picking 
pp. the specimens and replacing them carefully in 
his pockets, pouch and saddle-bags, and in the 
sign language told him to mount his horse and 


go on. 
| storles of strange wedding presents. Even 
at a marriage feast, as it seems, there will 
sometimes be the envious, or the jealous, or the 
malicious. 


A well-known author received from a rival man 
of letters a scrap-book containing a collection of 
all the adverse criticisms his works ever 
resented 
with a set of elementary works upon self-instruc- 
tion in‘drawing and painting. 

Not Jong since a gentleman, who is a passionate 

of hunting, received as a bridal gift from 
an anonymous donor a complete set of false limbs, 
8 set of artificial teeth, and a couple of glass eyes, 
—the whole of which must have cost a considerable 
sum,—accompanied by a note, the writer of which 
trust that, by reason of the recipient’s many 
falls while following the hounds, some or all of 
these substitutes would ultimately prove of use. 

An elderly, crusty tradesman, on espousing a 
spinster of mature age, was presented by a London 
undertaker with two coffins for himself and 
“which, unlike most of the other offerings you will 
receive, are sure to be of service.” The bride- 

‘oom resented this singular, if useful, gift, and it 

Kk ail the efforts of mutual friends to prevent a 
breach of the peace. 

Equally vexatious was the gift received from his 
neighbors by an infirm octogenarian who wedded 
a pleasure-loving woman more than fifty years his 

It was a large brass cage, “intended” — 
so ran the subscribers’ note—"“to restrain the 
wayward flights of a giddy young wife who has 
married a decrepit old fool for his money.” 

The husband of a lady whose great beauty 
hardly atoned for her sharp tongue found among 
his wedding Presents, a scold’s bridle or branks— 
a pit from his wife’s sisters, with the hope that, 
“if Kate makes your life ay unbearable as she 
‘ou will not hesitate to put the 
accompanyhug offering to its original use.” 





Peculiar Gifts. 
HE Pittsburg Bulletin has collected a few 


——<e2—___ 


Preparations for a- Bath. 


CINCINNATI travelling man, says the En- 
A quirer, tells of a hotel experience in the 
intertor of Arkansas. The paper adds 

that his friends look upon the story with suspicion. 
He had arrived ata small settlement, and repaired 
to the Eagle House, which was situated on the 


| outskirts of the town and on the bank of a stream. 


After a dinner of side-meat and corn-bread he 
lighted a cigar, and the proprietor said: 

‘Stranger, is thar anything we ’uns kin do foh 
you-all?’ 

Thinking to confound his host, the stranger 
answered: 

pe ghyess come to think of it, I’d like to have 
& bath.” 

The proprietor let his feet drop from the railing 
upon which he had hoisted them, went into the 
house, and returned in a moment with a huge tin 
cup full of soft soap, a rough towel, and a pick and 
shovel, which he offered to his guest. 

“What's the pick and shovel for?” asked the 
travelling man. 

“Well, stranger,” answered the landlord, “th’ 
watutls low, and yo’-all ll hev to dam up tht 
ereek.”” 





Naming the Pudding. 


ATE’S place was in the dining-room, says the 
Worcester Gazette, speaking of a ‘model 
servant.” She was not the cook, but she 

had a fine talent for desserts, and often went into 
the kitchen to make up some special dainty. 


So it happened that when the mistress had a 
clerical dinner, with the bishop and two or three 
other churchmen, Kate was the author of the 
pudding. She was very much pleased when the 

ishop praised the dish and the other clergymen 
echoed his opinion, but she masked her enjoyment 
of the situation behind the solemn face which she 
always wore when waiting on the table. 

“Pray tell me,” said the bishop, “what is the 
name of this wonderful pudding?” 

“T really don’t know,’ said the mistress. ‘What 
is the name of it, Kate?” 

Kate, very proud of the importance bestowed 
upon her, but with features unmoved. said: ‘Well, 
ma’am, to tell ye the truth, I’ve been so busy 
to-day that I hadn’t time to name it; but sure, 
with ‘so many of the reverend clergy here 
evenin’, it'll not be long before 'tis christened.” 
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Dropped Stitches. 


RANDMOTHER smiled as she sat there 
rocking, 
And leisurely knitting a long black stocking. 
The girls were telling what they would do 
If their dreams of unlimited wealth came true. 
And, “What would you do, dear grandma?” said 
The girl whose visions came out ahead. 


Said grandma: “If I’d unlimited riches, 

I'd buy me some needles that wouldn’t drop 
stitches!” 

“But it wouldn’t matter,” said one of them. “Then 

You never need pick them up again.” 

Grandmother shook her pretty white curls. 

“Listen to me,” she sald, ‘my girls. 


“No matter how high your wealth may mount, 
Dropping stitches will always count!” 
Grandmother never sticks them in— 
The morals—with a needle or pin; 
She simply puts them up on the 

shelf, 
And leaves them for you to help 

yourself. 

MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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The Bill-Board Family. 


Little Carl Rogers felt that his 
lot was a very hard one when, in 
May, just when all the spring 
sports were coming on, he fell and 
broke his leg. 

Just across from Carl’s home a 
large block of stores was being 
built, and for the two weeks Carl 
had been in bed he had amused 
himself many hours of the day 
watching the workmen lay the 
foundation. This they had just 
finished, and now they had erected 
@ fence twelve or fourteen feet high next 
to the sidewalk, shutting out all view of what 
was being done. Carl had enjoyed seeing the 
work go on, and had played that he was the 
superintendent, and that these were his men at 
work. 

Nothing that Aunt Cheery could think for 
Carl to do would quite take the place of the 
hidden workmen, and she was at her wits’ end 
just what to find to amuse him. 

A day or two after the workmen had fenced 
themselves in, Aunt Cheery was sitting at the 
window, when she saw something which made 
her laugh, and she turned to Carl and said: 

“Carl, you are going to have some new neigh- 
bors. They are beginning to move in now.” 

“‘Who? Where? Whatdo you mean? Have 
the Thomsons moved away ?” 

“No, this family is moving on to your fence. 
The servant has come, and she is busy shining up 
her pans so that she can see her face in them.’ 

Aunt Cheery pulled the bed near the window, 
and pointed across the street where a bill-poster 
had just finished pasting a picture of a girl 
scouring tins, and was now unfolding another 
large sheet. Carl’s eyes brightened. 

“Oh, what do you think he’s going to put up 
next ?’”’ he cried. “Oh, I’m going to play it’s a 
really family moving in. It will be most as good 
as the workmen. What would you call them, 
Aunt Cheery?” 

“Why not call them the Bill-Board family ?” 
said his aunt. 

“Oh, that’s just the name for them! And look, 
there’s the kitchen stove, and the cook is baking 
cakes right away! They must have a lot of 
servants,” he said a little later, “for there’s a 
funny little fellow with a white cap on making 
soup, and a pastry-cook has a tableful of lovely 
cakes and pies!” 

No one else appeared that day, but the servants 
were just as busy as busy could be, for the maid 
never left off from scouring her pans, the cook 
from frying cakes, the chef from stirring his soup, 
and the pastry-cook never once left her table. 

The next morning, however, just as Carl was 
finishing his breakfast, the bill-poster stopped 
again before the fence, and presently there 
appeared a jaunty-looking old gentleman carrying 
packages of breakfast food. 

“The grandpa has come! The grandpa has 
come!” cried Carl, and surely the new arrival 
did look smiling enough to be a very jolly 
grandpa, indeed. ‘“There’s the mother, and 
she’s getting ready to have a tea, just like my 
mamma,” continued Carl, as the next figure 
proved to be a pretty woman arranging her hair 
before a glass. “And there’s the boys! My, 
what stout shoes! Guess they won’t kick out 
those toes very soon. Oh dear, I wish I could 
run and kick and jump!” and he drew a deep 
sigh, but presently forgot this wish in watching 
the next arrivals. These proved to be two babies 
blowing bubbles. 

“T think the mamma better stop fixing up her 
hair, and put some clothes on her babies, don’t 
you, auntie?” for the two little tots had appar- 
ently just stepped out of bed. 

Every day brought one or more members of 
the Bill-Board family to live on the fence. There 
was a lady whom Car! said was the aunt, who 


played a piano all day long; a pretty girl who! the Spaniards, and Phil and his brothers felt ' see the soda-water running down the mountain!” 





THE YOUTH'’S 
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was so fond of perfumery that she never left off 
smelling of a bottle which she held in her hand; 
another who had such a sweet tooth that she ate 
candy from morning till night from a box that 
was never empty; and still another girl who 
always kept her cam- 
era with her and took 
photographs continu- 
ally. Then there was 
a very industrious 
young man who never 
once looked up from 
the typewriter he was 
using; a washwoman 
who kept up an 
endless scrub, scrub, 
serub; and an ath- 
Ietic young man who 
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COMPANION. 


they must do all they could to make mamma’s 
birthday a happy one for her, by each giving her 
@ present. 

“T’ll ted you what!” said James, and after 
whispering together most mysteriously, they 
started off down-town with smiling faces, the 
four precious pennies carried tightly clasped in 
Phil’s chubby little fist. 

After a time they came back radiantly happy, 
Phil very much excited, and saying over and 
over, ‘Where s’all I hide it? Ob, where s’all I 
keep it?” 

At last he ran to his mamma, with his sweet 
face all smiles, and holding up a big cigar-box, 
asked, ‘“‘What’s in it, mamma? You tan’t dess 
cause it’s such a big box.” 

Mamma guessed; but no matter what she 
guessed, Phil and his brothers always burst 
out laughing, Phil exclaiming continually, “You 
tan’t dess, never !’” 

After a while Phil became anxious again, and 
insisted upon hiding the “big box.’ The brothers | 
suggested many places it might be put, and finally 
Phil decided that ‘ ’Way under the 
bed, mamma touldn’t weach it.’’ 

The next morning, when Phil was | 

in the midst of being dressed, 
he suddenly remembered the 
precious box, and slipping 
away from mamma, he ran | 
to the bed, plumped 





THE DOVES. 


© doves that in the steeple live, 
Fly downward to the street, 

For there, your daily food to give, 
Await the children sweet. 

Fly low, O doves that nest so high, 

Take them a greeting from the sky! 


pulled constantly at his chest-weights; while at 
one end of the fence a number of people were 
steadily eating pork and beans as if they could | 
never get enough. 

| The fence was a long one, and there was room 
on it for a very large family, and before Carl’s 
leg was mended it was well filled. He took such 
an interest in it, and it became so real to him, | 
that even when he was able to run and play with | 
| his mates again, he often stopped by the fence to | 
see if there was a new arrival in the Bill-Board 
family. ELIZABETH FLINT WADE. 


——__<~0 > —___ 


For Four Cents. 
A True Story. | 
“Ja-mes!”’ cried little Phil, drawling out the! 
word with a plaintive rising inflection in his 
voice. ‘“‘O Ja-mes! But what'll four cents 
buy ?” 

It was the day before mamma’s birthday, and 
dear, plump, jolly little Phil wanted to get her a 
present, but what could he get with only four 
cents ? 





Phil’s papa was away at sea, helping to fight 





And when their kindly work is done, 
Soar upward to the blue, 

For, as you rise to greet the sun, 
Their bright eyes follow you, 

And so, O doves that nest so high, 

You lift their thoughts up toward the sky! 


AL Ww. M, 


himself down upon the floor, and wriggled his 
little fat body out of sight; and a moment later | 
came a plaintive wail: “O Ja-mes, de man’s 
cheated me! Dey’s only one, dey’s only o-n-e!” ; 

The brothers ran to him, full of excitement 
and laughter, crying, ‘“Let’s see! How’s he| 
cheated you? What has he given you?” 

One little leg and then the other came wriggling 
out from under the bed, Phil crying, ‘Oh, o-h!’’ 
as the boys, pulling and laughing, helped him 
out. Then scrambling to his feet, and showing 
the mysterious present to James, he cried again, | 
“He’s cheated me! Dey’s only one!” 

“Why, no!” cried James. ‘“They’re only | 
stuck. Don’t you see?” 

“Oh, so dey is!” exclaimed Phil. A happy 
smile broke over his anxious face, and running 
to mamma, who sat quietly waiting, he said, in 
his most satisfied way: 

“Dey’s ’ticked togedder, mamma, but dey’s 
weally two!” And there in his little hand lay 
two—what? Why, postage-stamps, to put on! 
letters to papa! ANNE MAXWELL. ; 


————~~o>—__. 


A TINy traveller, looking from a car window ; 5 


at a foaming waterfall, called out: “O mamma, 








Nuts to Crack. 


1 
CHARADES. 

' 1 
My second looks on first and third 

nd sees in each a home; 
In both, the inmates have, Pve heard, 

A tendency to roam. 

But if they take too long a stroll 
They may become my whole. 


1 
My first files briskly out, 
‘his bright spring day; 
My second runs about 
here woods are gay; 
My third must rise betimes 
'o work to go, 
For if he is my whole, 
He’s docked, you know. 


m1. 
My first is excellent in speech 
ze au who disten, fo ts ik 
wo three is a foreign lake; 
: What three four makes us pause to take 
My whole to journey to it? 
Perhaps because the deep seas roll 
Between us and our wished-for goal. 


Iv. 
We do my first in yout 

In maturity, in aoe uth 
My last, too, {s essential 

n each successive stage ; 

‘When we wish to write a letter 

Or to make a friendly call, 
My whole we are accustomed 
‘o think of first of all. 


2. 
RHYMED WORD-8QUARE. 


Supply sultable words to fill the blanks, place 
them in’ the order given, and form a square word. 


An —, while walking on his estate, 
Passed near an —, and he said: 
“DN cut that down (the plant I hate!) 
And set a handsome —— instead. 

No beauteousness in that I see; 
As soon I’d have a —!” said he. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


--- points ina 
no dyspepsia, nor does 






------- are, 
appetite 
~~ {1s criminal in such a case. 


It seems to give to what is 
base. 


I----- the black prodigal, when he 
woke to his need, 
to tell him, “You're 





And did not -. 





A moral -- 


we well may shun. 
His vices - 


-, or should, every one. 


4. 
CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in pauper, but not in squire; 
My second’s in loss, but not in desire; 
My third 1s in evil ‘but not in good ; 
My fourth is in hunger, but not in food; 

My fifth is in rags, but not in silk; 

My sixth is in water, but not in milk; 

My. seventh in misery, not in health, 

*Tis also in penny, but not in wealth. 

A preat many people live in my whole, 

All over the world, from pole to pole. 








5. 
HOMONYMNS. 


I wanted to pick that —, but the stem was so 
tough I could not — It. 
The man who came forward was certainly —— 


than the one who hid behind the —. 

When he was caught he was quickly —— beyond 
the farthest —-, and warned never to come back. 
6. 

ELISIONS. 


Take the same 


Breposition from the words in 
the first column an 


leave the words in the second 


column. 
Brightened. A pronoun. 
Forward. A protégé. 
Supplied with bones. A restilg-place. 
An herb. Attacked. 
Given. Timed. 
A time. A negative. 
A specified time. Close. 
To calculate, To care. 
To flavor. Bodies of water. 
An atom. Tnsane. 


7. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


1234 1s a fish that in fresh water swims, 

Or else ’tis to worry and give way to whims. 
56789 is come in—why tarry without? 

My whole is a tradesman; I have no doubt 
You often have seen him golng along, 

Or plying his work as he whistles a song. 


8. 
CANNED THINGS. 


Here’s one you never need to keep; 
This stretches over you in sleep; 

This startles with a dreadful nolse, 
This one’s a favorite with boys. 

In this one many girls delight, 

This helps to make the darkness bright. 
The soldier knows these two full well; 
This can’s an easy one to sell. 

Two ways to travel have we here; 

A blight that makes the green leaf sere. 
This Is a churehly office high, 

And for it this can might apply. 

This one a poem will help divide; 

Be sure this can is on your side. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Y; yy, wise; man, many; lad, lady; Penn, 
penny. 

2. 1. Stor-k. 2. S-wor-d. 3. M-ouse. 4. S-nip-e. 
5. H-ero-n. 6, P-love-r. 
3. Pop, ples—poppies. 
4. Brute, tuber, rebut; damned, madden, de- 
mands reclaim, claimer, miracle; relaid, derail, 
‘atled. 
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. A-nn-E, D-ra-M, D-in-E, I-nne-R, 8-on-S, 
0-1-0, 


'N-ou-N—Addison, Emerson. 





Called to Account. 


Marshal Bernadotte who, leaving Napoleon’s 
service, became King elect of Sweden, had long 
before that had many opportunities for showing 
condescension to inferlors who were born his 
equals. The Gentleman’s Magazine recalls two 
anecdotes of his dignity, when, for his services at 
Austerlitz, he had been made governor of Hain- 
burg. | 


In the city of Hamburg lived an old French 
emigrant, Monsieur de Bonald, a teacher of his 
native language. and author of a grammar Wherein 
he had thus manifested his feelings: 

“Examples of the use of que—On dit que Bona- | 

arte est un grand general mais il nest qu'un 

rigand heureux.” (It is sald that Bona; 
at general, but he is only a lucky brig: 
hen Hamburg fell under the power of Bona 
parte, the schoolmaster was in a terrible fright. 

e had to repair his error as best he could, and 
hastily inserted in the copies of his book a’ slip 
bearing the words: 

“For Bonaparte, read Bernadotte.” 

He had not reckoned on Bernadotte’s being the 
very man to be appointed governor of the new 
possession. att 5! 

The governor was much amused at this wide-| 
spread libel of himself, but he felt that, for the | 
sake of discipline, the offence must not go Juncen- 
sured. Accordingly, he arrayed himself in full- 
dress uniform, with all his orders and decorations, 
and had the schoolmaster summoned before him: 
The culprit came, an old man, white-haired and 
trembling, and was lectured almost into hysterics 
by the Hon-like tyrant, who dwelt warmly upon 
the unseemliness of slander and petty spite. 

Then Bernadotte ended the matter yy buying 
all the copies of the book, and ordering that suc- 
ceeding editions should be strictly neutral. . 

At another time, the governor found that his 
box at the opera had been filled on the one night 
in a twelvemonth when he wished to use it. He 
forthwith imprisoned the director of the opera, 
probably meaning to let him out the next day: 

ut before that time, the senators of Hamburg 
came in a body to pray for the man’s release. 

“We will not,” said ‘they, “leave the governor's 
hotel until our request is granted, even if we have 
to remain a week.” 

“Very well,” said Bernadotte, calmly, “stay a 
week or a fortnight if you like. ‘But in that case 
choose your apartment, that I may take steps to 
have it properly furnished. This lodging is good 
for a soldier like me, but it would shame 
Ine to offer it to senators.” 
~ The town of Hamburg had, indeed, been some- 
what lax in preparation for’ its alien governor. 
The senators withdrew; but in two hours uphol- 
sterers were busy in the hotel, and meantime the 
director was set free, with a caution. 
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State of Washington. 


In 1844 Daniel Webster spoke in the United 
States Senate against a bill to establish a mail 
line from Missoug to the Pacific coast. “What 
do we want,” said he, “with the vast, wortliless 
area, this region of savages and wild beasts, of 
deserts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, 
of cactus and prairie-dogs? .. . Mr. President, I 
will never vote one cent from the public tre: sury 
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Hay-Fever 


! Prevented or relieved, and ultimately 
cured by the Eu-thy-men method. 

We successfully treated by mail over 
1,000 cases last season, out of 1,200 taken. 

You see, we had a few failures. 

Won't have so many this year. 

Why? 

Because of greatly improved methods. 

Every case under the immediate super- 
vision of our medical director. 

Treatment furnished by mail, or at our | 
treatment rooms, 510 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Write for examination blank and 
literature. 


Now Is the Time 


To begin treatment, to insure success, 

















Don't wait until the attack ison. No 
cocaine or morphine used. 

Prevention of attack guaranteed those 
who will come in time to our treatment 
| rooms for examination and treatment by 
our resident physician. 


eee 


YOU CAN BELIEVE WHAT HE SAYS. 


‘om attacks of hay-fever 
for several consecutive seasons, I have been entirely 
free from the disease the past’ two s the re- 
sult of using the Eu-thy-men tr 
L. L. McCLeLtann, Assistant Cashier 
Commercial National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Address EUTHYMEN CHEMICAL COo., 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








to place the Pacific coast one inch nearer to 
Boston than it is now.” Mr. Webster was sup- 
ported in his opposition by Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun 
and other leaders of the Senate. Knowing little, 
if anything, of the physical geography of the 
country, it is not strange that these statesmen, 
being unable to forecast the future, should utter 
talse prophecies. A man may be a politician and 
an orator without knowing geography. 


Dr. H. M. Field, who quotes Mr. Webster's | 
remarks in “Our Western Archipelago,” briefly 
describes that “worthless area” out of which 
within half a century have been carved Californis 
and Washington, the one rich in gold and silver, 
the other richer still by reason of its coal, iron, 
lumber, northern fruits, wheat, oats and Brass. | 

“Its people,” says the author, writing of Wash- 

ington, “tell us that it has more coal than Pennsyl- | 
yania, more iron than Alabama, and more lumber | 
than Michigan and Wisconsin put together.” 
It is not uncommon for the land to yield from 
fifty to eighty bushels to the acre. Ridin; through 
the oat-fields, one may see stalks nine feet high, 
The grass retains {ts sweetness through all 
weather. It does not spoil when left Tying out in 
the fields, but remains green and jufey. Cattle 
can be raised almost for nothing, so abundant is 
it. Horses will not bring much more than sheep, 
and are offered at three dollars apiece, aud the 
pick of a hundred for five dollars, 

These great “deserts,” as Mr. Webster called 
them, have indeed blossomed as the rose. 
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Arctic Delicacies. 


This is the way an Eskimo lady sits at the head 
of her table and dispenses hospitality, and these 
are the delicate items in her bill of fare. They 
were tested at first hand by W. H. Gilder when 
in crossing Siberia at the north, he had to acc ept 
hative customs with what grace he might. 


No matter how early you may awaken in the 
morning, you will always find the mistress of the 
house already up; that fs, her position has changed 
from reclining to sitting. ut soon as she 
observes that you are really awake, she hands 
you a small piece of meat to steady your nerves 
until breakfast-time. 

Then she goes into the next apartment, which 
is merely an enclosure for kecping the dogs away | 
from the stores, and after fifteen minutes ol pound- | 
ing and chopping, returns with th reakfast. | 

A large, flat wooden tray is pla on the floor, 
and the landlady takes her position at one end: 
in the attitude élegantly described as squatting. 
The family and their guests gather around the 
board on elther side, lying flat on their stomachs 
with their heads toward the breakfast and their 
feet out. 

The first course is some frozen weeds, mixed 
with seal oil and eaten with small portions of 
fresh blubber, which the lady of the house cuts | 
with a large chopping-knife. 

The next course is walrus meat. This ts also ' 
cut up by the presiding lady, and is served with 
no stinting hand. At this portion of the meal, the 
one who can swallow the largest piece without | 
chewing has the advantage. and the only way to 
get even with him is to keep one piece in your 
Mouth and two in your hand. 

After this joint has been thoroughly discussed, 
there comes a large piece of walrus hide, which 
has a small portion of blubber attached to it, and | 
the hair still on the outside. It is about an’inch 
thick and very tough, so that it is impossible to | 
affect it by chewing. ‘It ix therefore cut into very | 














small pleces by the hostess, and finishes the mea! 
Really it is thé most palatable dish of all. 


A WHOLE 


STRAUSS MFG. CO. 


9 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York City. 










BAND FOR 25 CENTS. 


The Clover Mouth-Organ. 


An instrument that an: 
can play after a few mi 





most n 
imaginable and perform 
kinds of music 
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1 is 
simply no trouble at all to pick 
up tunes and play them with 

ye A girl can 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The name Waltham engraved on 





every movement the American 


Waltham Watch Company makes, 


guarantees the movement absolutely 
and without any reservation 


whatsoever. 


Waltham Watches are for 


sale by all retail jewelers. 
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Are made by men who are pioneers in the man- 
ufacture of bicycle bells, and who first introduced 


The Adjustable Push Button Feature, the 
Stationary Gong and Bells of Beautiful Design. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
WISH AND INSIST UPON HAVING IT OR WRITE 


THE LIBERTY BELL COMPANY, Box D, Bristol, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
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Make 26 per cent. con 


mission by getting 
orders for our Tens, 
Coffees, Spices, 
Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. 
FREIGHT PAID, 


Hanger. 
infringem 


etured 
nality, expe- 
cilities’ and 
1, they 
itute 
The Hanger is the Heart 
of vour Bicycle and should 
b fect. 


Cyclists with 
experience 
will tell 
you the 
PAUBER 
has no 
equal, 


consisting of two bottles—enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” £942 


(Washable) 





ne, also a brush to apply it 
ntloning this paper and en- 
ap fer postage. 
liant and smooth as 
: apply it. Shows 

be Washed without! 
erything, such as 
leliers, baskets, 


to gild a small 
with, to any one 


ver. 

will send 25- 

cent full-size box, or larg (three times the 
quantity) 60 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43 F Park Place, New York City. 





BUY THE 
rR “ WAIST 
for YOUR Children 








fs we: 
Support the weight from the should 
avoid the strain on neck and armho 











durable 

ek and - 
ind costs as much. Made in three 
es. Sold everywhere for 15e. 
Please ask for the M Waists and 
z them. No other waist is “just 
r deaier does not handle them, 
t, giving us your dealer's name, size 
wanted, when Waists will be sent on receipt 
of price, prepaid. We will send our ornamen- 
tal button to any child upon request, 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MOST careful examination of each 
part of the Sterling Bicycle before 
buying will give youa knowledge of 

the wheel that will add pleasure to every 
hour’s ride. Such exceptional attention 
has been given to the perfection of every 
feature of the wheel that the words 


Built Like a Watch 


have become permanently associated with 
Sterling Bicycles. 














Chainless Models, EF &G, $75. 
Chainless Models, AGC, $60. 
Roadsters, $40. 
Light Roadsters, $50. 
Tandems, $75. 








1900 Sterling Catalogue Free. 
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A Railroad Dog. 


The only “active” railroad dog in the country, 
the only one on the pay-roll of a railroad line, is 
dead. That was Fido, who seven years ago, when 
only a slip of a pup, was picked up in the yard of 
the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern road, and as 
the Chicago Tribune says, clung to the place ever 
after. 


One of Fido’s accomplishments was flagging 
crossings for Locomotive No. 50. In the discharge 
of that duty, three years ay he prevented an 
accident and probably saved the road a lawsuit. 

A pedler was Bpproacht y the Wabansia Avenue 
crossing when lo came & ong. looking, as usual, 
to see if all was well. The dog was fifty yards 
ahead of the engine, and in dog fashion he tried to 
warn the pedler of danger. The pedler, however, 
paid no attention, but kept on. Just as he got 
within three feet of the track, Fido jumped up and 
knocked him back prostrate. A moment later the 
engine passed. But for the dog the pedler would 
have been killed. 

When the president of the road heard the story, 
he put Fido on the pay-roll. The dog got his 
wages in an envelope every month, like any other 
employe, and the men provided for him lavishly 
besides. 

Fido was an Irish setter, apparently with some 
claim to ee ; but life about the railroad yards 
blunted his finer feelings, and he became a fighter 
that no dog could whip. Not a man in the neigh. 
borhood would have hesitated to wager his money 
at odds on Fido. 

The dog had a system of his own. His was a 
running fight. When another dog attacked him 
along the road, Fido would manage to get his 
assailant between himself and the moving locomo- 
tive, which he followed all the time. While doin, 
this he would watch for a chance, rise to his best, 
and throw his assailant under the wheels of the 
engine. Then he would run ahead and flag cross. 
ings just as if nothing. had happened. 

ut it was in one of these fights that the railroad 
dog lost his life. He disposed of his assallant in 
the usual manner, but in doing so he ran too close 
to the track, and the locomotive cylinder struck 
him and knocked him under the wheels. The 
railroad men shed tears when they buried Fido, 
and they intend that he shall have a monument. 


——~<~e>—__- 


Cost of City Lots. 


The amazement of the bucolic mind at the 
extraordinary prices paid for a city lot, in cities 
as populous as Chicago or New York, is brought 
out by this yarn, told in the Chicago Times-Herald. 


Tom Nicholls, the artist, was talking to an old 
ne down in Georgia a_few days ago, whom he 
had told that he lived in Chicago. 

“Whar is dis yer Chercargo?” the ancient darky 
asked. ‘Kes dat b’yant de sea?” 

“No, it’s up north above here, fourteen or fifteen 
hundred miles.” 

“Uch, Oo! Dat’s too fur fur me. 
all de way on de kyars?” 

“Ob yes, and much farther.” 

“IT s’pose you got a big fahm up dar in dal 
Chereargo, what you call hit?” 

“No, I don’t own a foot of ground there.” 

“Wharfo dis?” 

“Costs too much.” 

“*Bout how much, suh?” 

“Well, if you just wanted a place to put a home 
xu could probably get it for two hundred and 

or three hundred and fifty dollars a foot.” 
‘he old fellow leaned over and looked incred- 
ulously into the artist’s face. 
“Huh?” he asked. ‘Is yo’ talkin’ sense to me. 


hite man?” 
“Certainly, and if you wanted a place to put ¢ 
store or something like that, it would cost four o1 
five thousand dollars a foot front.” 

The negro was paralyzed. He could not ever 
comprehend the cost of a foot of Chicago. 

“Listen at dis, ole ’oman,” he said to the dusky 
jnaromy who was broiling a young chicken anc 
fixing the artist a savory meal, “listen at dis! 
Dars niggahs gone fum Georgy to Chercargo 
Dem niggahs gwinter come back heah if dey’: 
got sense ernuff to grease er gimlet. Whar dey 
gwinter git groun’ ernuff to raise wottermillyuns 
much lessen place fur taters en cabbages er 
mustud freens en goobahs? *Scuse me, suh, ir 
you makin’ a meal?” 


——_<+0>—__—_ 
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Expense of Target Practice. 


A single big gun of the many now being put ir 
place for the protection of seacoasts costs a large 
sum. Some interesting figures on this subject 
have just been submitted, says the Scienttfu 
American. 


A twelve-inch breech-loading rifle, with its dis- 
appearing earriage, costs one hundred and forty- 
one thousand dollars; a ten-inch breech-loader, 
ninety -nine thousand two hundred and Atty 
dollars; and an eight-inch, seventy-two thousan 
dollars. The figures show that modern high- 
powered guns cost great sums, and the cost of 

ing them is proportionately large. 

The report of experts who have inspected these 
guns and the devices for securing an accurate 
aim, shows that great saving is effected by modern 
range-finding and position-finding devices. 

“The demoralizing effect of a hit as compared to 
a miss,” said one of these reports, “cannot be 
reduced to a money value, but it 
to shoot a big gun and then miss the mark. 

“Take, for example ane twelve-inch gen To 

ve 


miss the mark is simp y to. throw away five hun- 
dred and sixty-one dollars and seventy cents. 
ith the ten-inch gun the loss is three hundred 


and twenty-two dollars and forty cents, and with 
the eight-inch rifle it is one hundred and sixty-four 
dollars and sixty-five cents.” 

——_~er 


His Music. 
The secret of success Is to believe in the thing 


that one is doing. Because he innocently expected ' 


nothing but compliments, an Italian organ-grinder, 
pictured by the New York World, easily got out of 
a difficulty. 


He had been playing before the house of a ver: 
irascible old gentleman, who furiously and with 
wild gesticulations ordered him to “clear off.” 
The or, n-grinder, however, continued to grind 
away, fill nally the old gentleman had him 
arrested for disturbance. 


costs big money | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the entire set of thirteen voiuines, charges prepaid. You will be allowed 15 days for examination. 
If this edition fs not exactly what you want, you can return the set at our expetise, If satisfactory 
you can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 per month for 15 months, if 
cloth style is ordered. making a total payment of $16.00. If you select the half-leather binding, 
which We recommend, there will be three more payments, making $19.00 In all. If you want a fine 
edition of Shakespeare. this will sult you. We assume all risk. We suggest that you order 
promptly. Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. Address, 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth’ Avenue, New York. 








At the police court the magistrate asked why he 


did not leave when requested to do so. 
“Me no understan’ mooch Ingleese,” was the 


reply. 

Ben” said the magistrate, “but you mnust have 
understood what he meant when he kept stamping 
his feet and waving his arms.” 

“No, me not know,” replied the Italian. “Me 
tink he come to dance to my music.” 

The organ-grinder was discharged. 


EVERY LITTLE TOOTH IS A 
CANDIDATE FOR RUBIFOAM. 


F parents would begin the care of teeth 
and gums early, the second or per- 
teeth would be much 


anent more 


beautiful and regular, and dentists’ bills 


smaller. Let the little ones learn the 


Sold everywhere, used everywhere, imitated everywhere, 


25 Cents a Bottle. 
Sample Vial FREE for cenis in stamps. 


Lowell, Mass. 















BICYCLE 


Better 
Than 
The 
Horse 


Break 
the 
whip 
and 


Creeeent 





By fastening them with ping. Neither tuck them in 
the child's neck to make him uncomfortable and to 
Fasten them securely 





Made with the Washburne’s Improved Patent Fas- 
teners. Holds witha firm grip. Instantly released by 
lifting the little lever. lade with a sflk cord two 
inches long. It is easy to substitute a longer cord or an 
elastic if desired. 


By Mail, 20 Cents. 


Mlus. booklet of the Washburne attachments, free on request. 


THE AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Cona. 
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SEL The Youth’s 
CURRENT- EVEN 


TS Companion’s * 
PEOPLE’s Party CoNvVENTION. — Four sige 
yeurs ago Mr. Bryan was nominated for Presi- EXHIBITION OF € 


dent by the Democrats at Chicago on July 10th, eG 
AMATEUR “ 


and was again nominated by 
the People’s party convention, PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR 1900. 











F 
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which met July 22d. This 
year the initiative in nomi- 
nating Mr. Bryan has been 
taken by the People’s party 
convention, which met at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, May 9th 
and 10th. The nomination 
was by acclamation. There 

wim J. Bevan. — was an effort to defer a nomi- 
nation for Vice-President until after conference 
with the Democratic and Silver Republican par- 
ties. The advocates uf immediate action pre- 
vailed, and Charles A, Towne 
of Minnesota, a Silver Repub- 
lican, and formerly a repre- 
sentative from that state, was 
nominated. 


THE Youth’s Companion Amateur Photo- | 

graphic Exhibition for 1900 will be con- 
ducted on the same general lines as former | 
exhibitions, which have been more and| = 
more successful each year. Companion 
Exhibitions have now become fixed events 
in the amateur photographic world. Since 
their beginning nearly thirty thousand) 
examples of amateur photography have 
been placed on exhibition, being visited by 
many thousand persons each year. As in 
former years, all amateur photographers | 
are invited to contribute, with the assurance 
that every contribution will be placed on 
exhibition bearing the name and address 
of the sender. 





THE “MIDDLE-OF-THE- 
Roap” Popul ists, as that 
wing of the People’s party 
is generally called which is 
opposed to fusion with the 
Democrats, met in national convention at Cincin- 
nati on the same days when the other wing was 
in session at Sioux Falls. They nominated for 
President Wharton Barker of 





CHARLES A, Towne. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur 











< Pennsylvania, who was for-|human interest, pictorial and story-telling y 

? ae merly a Republican, but has| qualities as well as technical and artistic Toy. 
%qi “ever held political office; and | excellence —The Youth’s Companion offers 
= for Vice-President Ignatius | the following: 


-*3%5.'% Donnelly of Minnesota, for- 
fie merly a Republican repre. 
) sentative in Congress. Both 
conventions declared in favor 
of free silver, inheritance and 
income taxes, and the public 
ownership of railroads and telegraphs; called for 
the initiative and the referendum and the election | ’ 
of senators by the direct vote: Women’s Class. | 
of the people, and denounced ; FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 

trusts. SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the | 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


Men’s Class. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 


WHARTON BARKER. “ ; A 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


world’s gre 

Hernia: 

fort to the 1 
at als 


Tix CAsE OF SENATOR 
. CLARK of Montana took an 

unexpected turn May 15th, | 
* when the senator, without | 
waiting for action on the reso- 
lution declaring his election 
illegal, announced his resigna- 


DR. 
Young People’s Class. 


For boys and girls under cighteen September 1st. 





= 
| FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 


lonative Donneey. 















i iately HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Sor of ths peas) Abaca snomestnely afte ware OE ty Buys ries mos a seek 
became known tenant - Governo) 
Spriggs of Montana, acting as governor during : 
the temporary absence in California of Governor The Grand Prize Vase. 
Smith, on receiving Senator Clark’s resignation, | A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
had appointed him to the vacancy thus created. SATO Tee ee Sch ee eae ertonaa 
_ awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of b tiful 
design, and lined with gold 


KrRoonstap Occt plep.—Kroonstad, which 
had been the seat of government of the Free 
State after the capture of Bloemfontein, was 
occupied by General Roberts’s army, May 12th. 
The Boers abandoned the town without a battle. 
The possession of Kroonstad gives the British the 
command of two railways, along either or both 
of which they may advance toward Pretoria, 
which is about 150 miles distant. 

Acriviry In NaTAL.—Meanwhile, General 
Buller’s army, so long inactive in Natal, moved 
against the Boers in the Biggarsberg range, and 
reoccupied Dundee and Glencoe. The Boers 
retreated northward. 


TROUBLE IN WEST AFRICA.—The Ashan- 
tis, a tribe on the west coast of Africa, have! 
risen against the British authority. In April, : of 
Sir Frederick Hodgson, the governor of the Gold 
Coast colony, was shut up in Kumassi, with 300 
or 400 men, and surrounded by 10,000 Ashantis. 
The trouble had a curious origin. When the 
Ashanti king, Prempeh, was dispossessed by the 
British a few years ago, the “Golden Stool,” 
which was the symbol of Ashanti royalty and 
an object of reverence to the tribe, disappeared. 
It is reported to have been discovered recently, 
and an attempt by the British to recover it is| 
said to have inspired the natives to revolt. 


SEVENTY-FOUR 
SPECIAL AWARDS. 


[SEVENTY FOUR SPECIAL AWARDS will be offered 
for photogra elo > be 






all regular awards 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. Mes. 


One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. 
One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. (ne award 
of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award 
five , and ten awards of one dollar each. 


CURIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards of 
one dollar each for the photographs of the oddest actual in« 
cident, situation or thing, including “freak” photographs, 
| accidental results and “trick” photographs of all kinds. 


HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar each for the ten photographs of places or 
persons of general historic interest not often photographed. 


INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar cach for the ten most interesting photo- 
graphs not included in either of the above classes. 








BoER ENvoys.—Three special envoys from 
the Soutl African republics, after visiting several 
European capitals, arrived in New York May 
15th. They are Mr. Abraham Fischer, of the 
Free State government, Mr. C. H. Wessels, , 
chairman of the Free State Volksraad, and Mr. | 
A. D. W. Wolmarans, of the government of the 
Transvaal, Their mission is to awaken interest 
in the Boer cause, and, if possible, to secure inter- | 
vention of some kind in order to end the war. 

Tur “FREE Homrs” B11, which opens to 
entry ander the provisions of the homestead act 
about 33,000,000 acres of public lands which the 
government has acquired from Indian tribes 
during the last 12 years, has passed both branches 
of Congress. This bill, or a similar measure, | 
has been before several Congresses, and in antic- ! 
ipation of its passage, Congress has Tepeatedly 
extended the time within which settlers upon 
these lands were required to pay for them. 


Every contributor must 
Conditions. Bey smtrtuter must 
photograph must have been taken since Sept. 1, 1899. 
Contributors may send any number of pictures, of 
any size or shape. The class and name and address 
of the competitor must be written on the back of 
each photograph. Each picture must be mounted 
singly, and no picture should be framed. No print 
can be paid for or returned. 





The Competition Closes at 
Noon, Sept. 3, 1900. 


Exhibition Opens, Oct. 1, 1900. 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a new and handsome certificate of exhibit. 
Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully pre- 
Paid. and should bear the name of the sender on the 
outside. They should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOuTH'’s COMPANION, 
--Class. Boston, Mass. 
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photographer — best from the standpoint of By Mail 50c. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton,228 South St.,New York. 
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MEAD CYCLE GO. Chicago 
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Send for our New Descriptive Booklet and Samples 
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“The Cabinet Sewin. 
pleased to say it gives p. 
we had a machine left 
useless to pay $45.00 for a machine when one just as good c 
money. However, when I ordered your machine I told m: 
in every way the equal of the fort: 


be glad to recommend it to all my fri 
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Brass Band 


Drums, Uniform: 
rite for catalog, 
FREE; it gives’ in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 A s St. CHICAGO. 


. Canfield Coaster Brake. 


Greatest bicycle improvement 
since the pneumatic tire. Insures 
safe coasting, saves labor. Screws 

on to the hub in place of regular 

sprocket. It is the simplest 

trongest and most 

est inside. Best 

outside. Fits any hub. Any one 

can apply it. Booklet free 
CANFIELD BRAKE CO. 

Box 86' Cornin; 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


RACINE FEET 


[cory anreo] 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, é The Stoekinette Stit 
desertbes an Invisible method of attaching 
new feet (o the legs of your old hostery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new, 
































i run in sizes from & to 
Racine Feet jpn {n.gizes from 5 te 
white, 10 cents per pair, six pairs for 
cents. Agents wanted, 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 
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SKIN SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves of the Tas- 
manian Blue Gum Tree. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SKIN AND TOILET 
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Nickel-Plated. | 
Durable. 





Will stop the most vic 
or man) without permanen 


LIQUID PISTOL. 


Length of barrel, 3 in.; total length 53 in. 


us dog 
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ou RUPTURED ? Sold by all pea OWNS mail. Price, 
25 cents. Sample cake 5 cents. 


is one Truss which brings about a 
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C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 


- - 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS 4 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Best Remedy Known for Cancer, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti. 
pation and all Blood Diseases. 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
a world-wide reputation. Send for 
circular. 0, Needham’s Sons, 
M. Inter-Ocean Bldg., CHIC. 


® BICYCLES BELOW COST 


WiGH GRADE teed 
5,000 mconies with. best 
equipment must be closed out. 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
"99 & '98 Models, high grade $$ to $13 
500 Second hand Wheels 


all makes and mode! 
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ATC 


STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


Not a Chewing Gum. 

















88 to 810. ¢ ry Clearing 
Sale at hait t. We ship 
anywhere on trial without a cent in HOW TO USE IT. 





Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
it a piece of the Gum. [f no cavity, apply 
to the gum asa plaster. All druggists, 
G 16c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


advance. EARN A BICYCLE 
distributing Catalogues for us. Many 
earned a wheel last year. Our 1900 
proposition is even more liberal. 
Write at once for our Bargain 
Address Dept. 13 C 


























Sewing 
Machine. 
Ball Bearings. 


ALL MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


| STYLE J. Five Drawers, 
$19.00. 


STYLE 2, Drop-Head and 
Seven Drawers, $21.75. 


STYLE 3. Full Cabinet 
and Drop-Head, $23.75. 


Delivered Free to any freight 

office east of Colorado.” In Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Wyoming 
or Montana or at any freight office 

west of these four states we will 
deliver free on receipt of $3.00 extra. 
Safe delivery guaranteed, and every ma- 
chine warranted for Ten Years. 
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of Work Done on the Machine. 
——— 






1 Machine ordered from you some time ago received. I am 
erfect satisfaction. A few weeks before I ordered this machine 
here by an agent on trial, price $45.00. We decided that it was 
ould be bought for half the 
'y wife that should it not prove 
ve-dollar machine, yours should be returned as 
nion Machine gives the best of satisfaction. Shall 
iends."—FRED BERTRAM, Pea Ridge, Ark. 


PERRY MASON 6 COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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tisfactory. But the New Compa 
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NAT URE @SCIENCE 
WaLL CoLors AND LigHut.—In painting 
or papering the walls of a room the question 
often arises, What color reflects the most and 
what the least light? Recent experiments in 
Germany gave the following results: Dark blue 
Teflects 6% per cent. of the light falling upon it; 
dark green about 10 per cent. ; pale red a little 
more than 16 per cent. ; dark yellow, 20 per cent. ; 
pale blue, 30 per cent.; pale yellow, 40 per cent. ; 
pale green, 4614 per cent.; pale orange, nearly 55 
per cent.; pale white, 70 per cent. Glossiness 
and varnish of course increase the amount of 
light reflected. 


A Doe Acror.—The play of “Robinson 
Crusoe” is now given in one of the Paris theatres 
with four animals in the cast of actors. These 
are a goat, a monkey, a paroquet, and chief of 
all, a dog who enacts the 
part of Robinson’s faithful 
companion, “Toby.” The 
dog’s real name is Faro, 
anda writerin La Nature 


that name only when in 
the street or at his master’s | 





says he will respond to \ 





answers promptly the call, 
“Toby.” When Robinson 
shoots a bird, “Toby” runs and picks it up, 
climbs up a ladder into Robinson’s hut, and 
gives the bird to ‘‘Friday,”’ who acts as cook. 
INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF Ey- 
GINEs. — At the Royal Technical School in 





Charlottenburg, Germany, Professor Josse has || 


recently tested, with remarkable results, a method 
of increasing the efficiency of steam-engines, 
which was invented by fo Germans some ten 
years ago, but has only now been effectively 
applied. The principle depends upon the em- 
ployment of the exhaust steam from an ordinary 
compound engine to evaporate another liquid 
having a lower boiling point than water. The 
liquid used is sulphurous acid. The heat of the 
exhaust steam is sufficient to liberate sulphur 
dioxide gas, and this, passing into the cylinder of 
an auxiliary engine, acts the part of steam. It 
is afterward condensed and goes back to the 
vaporizer. The result is said to be that to every 
indicated horse- power developed in the main 
engine about half a horsepower is added by 
the auxiliary engine, without increasing the con- 
sumption of fuel. 


Tue StamEsE ELEPHANT LABYRINTH.— 
Near Ayuthia, formerly the capital of Siam, is a 
curious labyrinth in which elephants are captured 
alive. The labyrinth is formed by a double row 
of immense tree-trunks set firmly in the ground, 
the space between them gradually narrowing. 
Where it begins, at the edge of the forest, the 
opening of the labyrinth is more than a mile | 


home, but on the stage he 
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Agents Wanted to Sell BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion Brush 


and other Rubber Specialties. Write us for 
Special Terms to Agents and Illustrated Catalogue. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


NewBucacy*26 


Two enormous factories producing 
buggi 


automatic machinery, 

materials bought for 
cash. We sell direct and 
SAVE DEALERS 
PROFITS. Can't stop 





A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS: PLEASANT, 


8, and le 
tions. W 


very busy. 
demand. Write 





Morrow Coaster Brake 


Ride FO miles 
Pedal3i. 


FITS ANY Send for booklet. 
BICYCLE Eclipse Bicycle Company, 


The Bugbear of 
Developing and 
Printing removed, 


Price $6, 


Including 26 Plates, 

Developer and Fixer. 

Express prepaid to any 
address on. receipt of price. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Popular Photograph Co., 
115 Bleecker Si., New York. 


A 


4 TIFIC BREAKFAST. 
Rightly sele 


ed food will cure more than half 
the diseases: Try a scientific and healthy break- 
fast: Fruit of some kind, preferably cooked; a 
dish of Grape-Nuts, with cream; two soft-boiled 
eggs. Put two eggs in a tin pint cup of boiling 
water, cover and set off for nine minutes. Whites 
will then be the consistency of cream and most 
easily digested. One slice of bread with butter; 
cup of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. 

On that bre: ast you can work like a horse 
and be perfectly nourished until noon. Your 
nervous trouk heart. palpitation, stomach and 
bowel troubles, kidney complaints and various 
other disorders will gradually disappear, and firm, 
solid health will set in. 

Why? You have probably been living on poorly 
selected food, that is, food that does not contain 
the required elements the body needs. That sort 
of food, and coffee, is the direct or indirect cause 
of more than half the ills the human body acquires, 
































broad, but as it approaches Ayuthia it becomes | Grape-Nuts is a perfeetly cooked food, and both 
so narrow that the elephants cannot turn around. that and the Postum Food Coffee contain fine 
Tame elephants are employed to lure wild ones microscopic particles of phosphate of potash 
into the trap. Having reached the inner end of | obtained in a natu ay from the grains of the 
the labyrinth, the tame elephants are allowed to field and by scientific food experts incorporated 
pass through a gate, while men lying in wait | nto food and drink, That element joins with the 
" albumen in food to make gray matter, which is 
slip shackles over the feet of the captives. The | tho tiing of the brain cells and the nerve centres 
sport is a dangerous one, as the enraged elephants | 1) oyer the human body. 
sometimes crush their would-be captors under = 4 man or woman thus fed is scientifically fed 
their feet. and rapidly grows in vigor and vitality, and 
becomes capable of conducting successfully the 
affairs of life. To produce a perfect body and a 
money-making brain, the body must ha 
kind of food, and the expert food speci 
how to make it. That is Grape-Nuts and Postum 





CoLoRING CANARY-BiRDs.— A popular 
color for canary-birds in England at present is a 
reddish yellow, or deep orange. This color, it is 
said, can be produced artificially by dieting the 
birds on a number of different substances, the 
chief of which is cayenne pepper mixed with 
molasses. Dealers are able to produce particu- 
larly desirable shades by varying the quantity ( “ 
of pepper and by adding occasionally a litle) CEyecwD vurrow and INDENTED 
turmeric or madder. Each dealer has his own e@iaiiucsii HEAD RIED aro the charac- 
formula, which he keeps secret. The plumage “= teristic features o 
of the birds thus treated is apt to fade, and they | | V"'V"7 GRIP" Clasp. 
are kept as much as possible out of the light. NEVER SLIPS 

- OR TEARS. 


The 





Cereal Food Coffee, produced at the pure food 
Ltd., at Battle 


factories of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Creek, Mich. h 





















HIMALAYAN ANTELOPES AT PIKE’S 
Py¥aK.—An_ interesting discovery, showing | 
another link between the living forms of the 
Old and the New Worlds in former ages, was 
announced at a recent meeting of the Cordilleran 
Section of the Geological Society of America. 
Some bones discovered at Glen Eyrie at the foot 
of Pike’s Peak proved to be the remains of a 
goat-antelope, unlike any animal of the kind now 
inhabiting America, but closely resembling the 
antelope of the Himalayan region in Asia. 
Other bones found in the same place belonged to 
a slender-limbed species of horse now extinct. 

A LoxG BALLOON VoyaAGeE. — Last fall 
two French aéronauts left Paris in their balloon 
at 6.15 o’clock in the evening, and on the evening 
of the following day, 23 hours and 15 minutes 
after their departure from Paris, dropped safely 
down near Vestervik in Sweden. They hail 
travelled about 825 miles, their average speed 
being nearly 3514 miles per hour. At one time 
they drifted over the Baltic Sea, and the fall in’ 
temperature and increased humidity immediatel) 
caused the balloon to drop. By throwing out 
ballast, they maintained a safe elevation. 
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Supporter. 
No Stitching in the Elastic. 
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UNION BUGGY CO., 40-52 Saginaw St,, Pontiac, Mich. 


er WANT ONE? 


81 of our Teas, Coffees, 
Ex Perfumes, Baking 
ete., sold to your 
secure you @ 
No money re- 
your order. We 
Illustrated Cata- 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
192 Hanover St., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 


You can easily 
and quickly 1900 
EARN a 













Jress Skirt or some other premium by selling 
yoxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to your 

d neighbors, It selis on its m: 
No money. required in advan 
t plan for Boys, Girls and Won Our pre- 
miums are absolutely the best. Large illustrated 
list of premiums including Ladies’ and Children’s 
Clothing, Furniture, Guns, Guitars, Mandolins, ete., 
| mailed FREE, Write to-day for full particulars. 


DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Dept. 79, Chicago, Ill. 


Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any boy 
a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 
ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 
AT NINETEEN. 
took up the Electrical Engi- 
neering Course of The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schoo 
anton, Pa, I qualified 
ad _was rapidly 
s engaged as chief engineer and electrician 
for the Huntington Railroad, at the age of nineteen. 
I still hold this first-class salary.” 
. 40 W. 129th St., New York. 


Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Fashions in (Yatches 


Shows 100 exquisite de- 
n "se 
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ing (free ) this exqu' 
one interested. If n 
chaser you will be p e 
is now being done in wateh-m: 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. 
149 State 8t., Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Pré 


TELEPHONES, 


Best short line telephone 
made for connecting 
homes, offices, stores, fac- 
tories, etc. Any dne can 
put it up. For lines 2000 
feet or less, $2.85 each. 
Over 2000 feet, $3.85. 


toany 

ne Dur 

cat 

Y. City. 
if 


isco. 






















ometer, 
Static ine, Magneto Machine, 
A Storage Battery, Medical Coil. : 
which is wanted. Send Money-Order for Sample 
and Catalogue Electric Supplies and Novelties. 


Liberty Electric Co., Liberty Building, N. ¥. 
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Wool 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Why use expensive soap in your 
guest room, low priced soap on 
your w stand, and ordinary 
laundry soap in your bath tub? 
Wool Soap is best for all three. 
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Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 
FAAAAAAAAAALAALALEARA 


ce of a Lifetime! 


This is not a “department-store” wheel 
but a good, honest bicycle, builtby one 
of the best-known concerns in the bi- 
cycle business. They made up 
large a stock and wanting their money 
for another enterprise offered us a tre- 
mendous bargain for cash, provided we 
took the entire stock. Appreciating the 
remarkable opportunity, we made the 
deal. As a protection to other de 
we have had to change the name 
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81.00 and we will ship wheel for inspec! 
pection. I 
suits, remit $17.85, and the wheel is yours. 


CAMERAS =: 
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‘st wholosale prices and are at priced phot . 
Photo eatalogue and discount sheet free for the Ing. 
| W.P. CHASE COMPANY, Dept. F, Locust St., Des Moines, Ine 
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That the best thing they 
know is the new wafer— 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
Wauyfer 


Get a box and try them. The air 
tight and moisture proof box keeps 
in the goodness—keeps them fresh 
and crisp until 
you want 
them. 















Have you tried 
Uneeda Biscuit? 


\ WONDERFUL 
+ protection for life 
and property. Over- 
turned lamps, gas jets 
and lace curtains, chil- 
dren playing with 
atches or bonfires, 
>se their terror if 
you protect yourself 
and the children with 
Flame-Proof Starch. 
A scientifically pre- 
pared starch ,absolute- 
ly harmless to fabric 
arer. Itrenders 








lace curtains, 
flame -proof. 
Used as an 
Ordinary Starch. 


5 cts. 
Worth 


makes a pair of lace 
curtains flame - proof. 
For fabrics not 
starched, 
FLAME-PROOF 
LIQUID 
the same fire- 
pr € quality. 
yt Flame-Proof Starch 
ntsand hisname, and we 
kage post-paid... . . 


. Lvour o 
instock, se: 
will forwar 

Write for Free Booklet. 


1 
FLAME-PROOF CO., 127 West 32d St., New York. 
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TH ‘OUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
meekly per of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. re 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to au 
ccribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght- which is the number 
ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
uring the year. faccks ab ee h ee 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sul 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ions. 


Payment for The Companion. when rent by mail, | cars who should not be able to contribute his 


in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order- 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear # hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
eeipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes , 
his paper stopped. All arrenrages must be pald. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue tt, as we cannot find Jour name on our 
books unless your Post-office address 1s given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this Is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriphons 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers ld not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at thelr own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
‘The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














INTEMPERANCE IN EATING. 


‘OLUMES have been written and | 

9 V millions of words have been | 
spoken against overindul- 
gence, or any indulgence, in- 
deed, in alcoholic beverages; 
and whatever differences of 
opinion there may be as to the | 
harmfulness of a temperate 
use of wine or beer, there is 
none whatever as to the dan- 
gers of intemperance in that 
direction. But how many per- 
sons ever stop to think of the fatal effects of | 
intemperance in eating? 
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remember, they were surprised, almost humili- 
ated, at what they did not. 

“We take events as we do weather,” one | 
complained, whimsically. “We no more remember | 
definitely those we weren’t directly concerned in 
than we do past thunder-storms that didn’t wet 
us!” 

The world moves rapidly. Discoveries, inven- 
tions, explorations, wars and treaties follow each 
other fast. Young school children may have accu- 
mulated already recollections worth cherishing, 
worth relating some day to their descendants. 
The selfish and the stupid can scarcely learn 
history, even when they behold it making, their 
own petty affairs are so much more memorable to 
them than any others. But from the grandfather 
to the ten-year-old, there is no one with eyes and 








share to a conversation beginning, “What can 
you remember?” 

There is no more interesting question to start at 
the breakfast-table, or around the evening lamp. 


DELIBERATE PURPOSE IN ANIMALS. 


An amusing incident, which shows that animals 
are subject to feelings very like those which 
occasionally ruffie the bosoms of men, occurred 
some little time ago at the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris. 


A large elephant, formerly the centre of attrac- 
tion, found itself supplant in public favor by a 
new arrival—a young camel. camel was 
latest acquisition, and very naturally engaged the Hl 
attention of visitors. 

The elephant for a long time showed signs of 
dissatisfaction, and at last its jealousy reached 
& point where it must find expression. When 
the usual crowd 
elephant prepared for action. It filled its trunk 
with water, and with deliberate aim discharged | 
the water all over the people who stood looking at 
the baby camel. 

This method of throwing cold water upon the | 
enminets of a rival brought a laugh even from its 
vic! 18. 

Equally wise in making its calculations was a | 
cat that chose a pecullar spot for a bed. Comfort 
was the cat's object, and the chosen spot did not 
seem to be calculated to afford it. The cat was 
found fast asleep in a large ship-bullding yard, 
lying on what seemed to be a very muddy path. 

It was found, however, that the spot chosen by 
the cat for its couch was the point at which a hot 
steam pipe passed under the road, so that the mud 
was baked into a warm, dry clay, which made not 
only @ clean but an artificially heated sleeping- 
place. 


HE WAS ARMED. 


In the days when highwaymen were more 
numerous and successful in Mexico than they are 


thered about the camel, the | 3,« 


For the teeth use “ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposita 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ado. 
Se a 









The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 
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dissolves at_once In 
BOLLING WATER 
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Firm 
Jelly. 


¢ 
k-all-day pei 

tapioca since people hav 
found out about thi y 


is fast goin 





é Minute 

x Samples of Ta: and Gelatine and 
§ “Minute Receipt Book” sent for 2-ct. stamp. 
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The very choicest workmanship 
and materials are found in 1900 
Cleveland Models. No rider, how- 
ever fastidious, need hesitate to 
buy for fear of finding the bicycles 
themselves or their equipment 
anything but satisfactory. 


a 
Bevel-Gear 


THEY CHARM 
EVERYONE. 


F. DROOP & SONS, the lead- 

'¢ ing Piano Dealers of Wash- 
ington, D. C., write us as follows: 
“There is surely something about 
the ‘Crown’ Piano which wins a 
prospective customer.” 

That “something” is not easy 
to explain, but it is a grand result 
of the highest order of musical 
and mechanical genius and skill. 
The «‘ Crown ”’ Piano of to-day is 
the most perfect representative of 
the modern artistic pianoforte. Its 
many tone capabilities and prac- 
tice clavier aré® among its special 


features. 
a 


Upon request we will mail free our new 
finely Illustrated Catalogue, which gives 
full information. Pianos sold on easy 
payments when desired. Old instruments 


to insure an habitual drunkard, make no inquiries, | natives to travel unarmed and to submit tamely 
as a rule, concerning the applicant's habits about | to robbery. With foreigners a different sentiment 
eating; yet as regards the shortening of life, prevailed. The author of “Mexicans at Home” 
many physiologists assert that overeating 1s more | tells a good story of a German who travelled in | 


Even insurance companies, which would refuse | at present, it was the common practice of | 


Chainless, $75. 


1900 Chain 
Models, $50. 


taken at fair value in part payment. 
aS 


GEO. P. BENT, 


destructive than overdrinking. 

The organs of the body are able to assimilate 
only a certain amount of nutriment, which is pro- 
portioned to a nicety to the daily loss of substance ; 
in the different tissues. R 

If more food is taken than can be utilized, the 
liver and the kidneys are called upon to get rid of | 
the extra amount. This they are perfectly able to: 
do once in a while, especially in the young, and a 
Thanksgiving dinner, and even a Christmas dinner 
@ month later, can be disposed of with ease if the 
organs are not habitually overworked. But if 
they have to dispose of a Thanksgiving dinner 
and two other heavy meals every day of the year, 
they will rebel and finally give up, exhausted, long 
before the proper time. 

No adult leading the average life needs three 
full meals a day; indeed, three “solid” meals a 
day are, it is safe to say, absolutely hurtful to 
nine-tenths of us. 

It is of course Impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule, as to the taking of food, which will 
apply to everybody under all circumstances, but 
it is pretty safe to advise almost everybody to eat ; 
less. 


that country. 


__ This gentleman always carried arms, with ever: 
intention of using them rather than allow himseff | 
to be robbed. On one. occasion, when he was | 
travelling by di/igence in the interior,—he being | 
the only passenger armed,—the coachman sud-! 
dently pulled up and announced that robbers were 
in sight. 

The German prepared to defend the coach, but 
the other passengers begged him not to do so, as 
this might compromise them. Consequently, when 
the robbers came up he jumped out, and going to 
the side of the road, called out that they were 
quite welcome to rob all the other passengers, 
but that they would please first take down his 
portmanteau and place it beside him. This they 
did; and when they had robbed the others, he 
ordered that his portmanteau should be replaced, 
which was done. He then took his seat in the 
coach, and the journey was resumed. 


IMPROVED HIS HOLIDAYS. 


In these days, when a schoolhouse 1s not 
infrequently closed because of the prevalence of 
some contagious disease, an incident of school 
attendance, told by the Westminster Gazette, is 
worth preserving. 





a 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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The Roman Catholic Chureh prescribes certain Th Eis WaiWontis tna aaah 
tules as to fasting during Lent, which all Its © Thomas Ward, a Walworth lad, recently le! 
school with a special medal awarded on account 
members are commanded to observe. According | of nis constant attendance, without a single ab- | 
to these directions, only one full meal can be eaten | sence, during the eleven years since he was four | 
in the day—elther at noon or in the evening. In | years old. | 


The proud mother was asked to explain how 

the morning nothing is allowed but a piece of this a) 
parently impossible feat had been accom- 
bread with coffee, tea or chocolate; for dinner, | plished, “Did he have the usual childish diseases 


there may be served a full meal; then, for ; —measies, whooping-cough, and so forth?” 


luncheon or tea, what is called a “collation,” that ; ape yeu se was the reply. i ki 
is to say, a light repast, is permissible. dhol e* en, could he have always been at 
The hygienic excellence of these rules is beyond | “Please, sir, he had them during the holidays,” 


dispute, and the only quarrel the physician has was the interesting reply. 
with them {s that they are binding only upon the 
members of that church, and upon them for only 
slx weeks out of the fifty-two. WHAT STRUCK HIM. 
7. — Like the dyspeptic who said that the only food 
he ever liked was the food he couldn't get, a| 

WHAT CAN YOU REMEMBER ? | certain Patrick—once a soldier, now a family 
servant—seems to ave been especially suscepti- 


“AsK her,” said the youngest daughter to her | y14 to what may be called negative impressions. 
mother, just departing to call onan aged lady, past | Tijs son of Erin, says the Paris American Register, 


ninety, “Ask her if she remembers Waterloo.” brought an honorable scar or two from India. 


“Of course she doesn’t,” said the elder sister. 
uvhiysuhie wan aaiynevent i gitce he described his part m a battle — the 
a rae Bi i. advance, the gallop, the charge, and_how, as one 
“Why not? Everybody must have talked about | rider fell dead from’ his saddle, the death’ grip of 
it, and ‘little pitchers have big ears.’ I believe his fingers on his pistol discharged it and killed 


she will remember it.” his own horse. 
“What Is the first public event you remember “What struck you most forelbly when all was 


over and you looked back to it?” asked a friend. 
yourself,” rejoined the other, ‘and how old were ; Ab,” said the old servant, reflectively, “I think, 


you at the time?” | sir,"—with simplicity —‘that what struck me most 
The conversation that followed soon engaged | forcible, sir, was thé bullets that missed me!’ 1 
the whole household. The earliest recollection of | 
one was of being lifted into a carriage to present | 
a bouquet to Daniel Webster, and of his wonderful CONUNDRUM. 
greateyes. Another recalled first the city swathed : ‘ 
in black for Lincoln’s funeral. Still another re-, | 4 K00d conundrum is like an inanimate object, 
membered how news of Sedan reached a certain because it cannot die. A correspondent of the 
summer hotel, and how the Germans of the NeW York Sun recalls one propounded by the poct 
orchestra burst into thunderous singing of the John Godfrey Saxe, and mentioned to the writer 
“Wacht am Rhein,” while her favorite playmate DY one of his daughters. Although of reputable 
fled in tears with her pale French mother. age, it Is apparently new in print, and so is | 
From first recollections the talk passed to | 'epeated here: 
other memories of striking events. Anecdotes | Can you tell me why a hypoerite's eye can, 
and Impressions followed, some thrilling, some better dlexcry than’ you ean, or I, upon how many 
comical, some vague, some vivid. Much as all Pieris eae os 


| , A hypocrite neat can best counterfeit, and so, 
were pleased with the interest of what they did | I suppose, can best count her toes. 
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lation that, her speed decreasing as the water taken | & 
in brought her list to starbuard, she could reach | 
her port in two hours and forty minutes. He had ' 
therefore taken the lives of all on board, more 
‘than four hundred souls, in his hands, and run 
for it. He had thus saved both people and ship— | 
| with eight minutes to spare! 
A Cool-Headed Captain. ; The men below decks who waited or labored | + 


c ieee . ‘ at the purnps—what had they to say? 
aie. Britannic Majesty's ship Amphion, Capt. “Weren’t you pretty nervous ?” was asked one 
. Grey Hulton commanding, was the pride of 3 
4 * Spighti of them the next day. 
the Pacific squadron in the latter ‘eighties. Not With the sailor’s serene satisfaction in i | 
a ship in the fleet could show whiter decks, | sponsibility, the answer was given: Meee 
6 ;: s ; s Qn: 
a, yanis, brighter brasswork, a lighter, “It wa’n’t none of our affairs, sir. The captain 
lesertion list, nor a finer lot of seamen and : ‘ ee ; ! 
officers, | was in charge ot the ship. Why, if weal a-rone 
‘As the officers were not very sociable with the | down and every man a-been lost, they wouldn’t : 
Fa pi as ~. any one a-blamed us. It would a-been the cap- | 
people of the city of Victoria, British Columbia, ; tain they'd ‘ave courtarertialel?’ 1 
near which they were stationed, the citizens , y m 
soon catalogued most of them as “‘heavy swells,” | C. HI. Grazons. 
or “uniformed dudes.” It was much the dispo- ' Ss 
sition of the populace to suppose that men of | . 
that sort lack manly or heroic qualities, but the | Korean Ponies. 
captain and officers of the Amphion were put to The lover of ponies should go to Korea. 
a test which greatly raised the public estimate of There he would see some of the handsomest little 
their courage and ability. : ponies in the world, and at the same time some , 
On the evening of November 6, 1889, the Am- of the most quarrelsome. The Koreans have but 
phion received orders to convey Lord and Lady one railroad, and few roads that are anything 
Stanley, of Preston, who had been paying Vic- | more than mere tracks worn by men and beasts. | 
toria a visit, back to Vancouver, whence they ' All goods and produce, even fire-wood, must’ be 
were to take triin for Ottawa, Lord Stanley | carried on the backs of men, bulls or ponies. | 
being then Governor-General of the Dominion of ; As the country is very mountainous, none but 
Canada. surefooted animals are of any use, and the! 
Soon after Esquimalt harbor was left behind, | ponies excel in this respect. They climb the rock | ” 
the salty fog which had been blowing in from ! ladders safely, and pick their way up tracks full 
. the sea all the morning settled down, a dense | of boulders and sharp rocks. Although they are | 
gray bank. Seventeen and a half knots was the very small, they are strong and hardy, and carry 
running speed on leaving port, but as Plumper , from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds 
Pass was made and the good ship, entering on their backs, often going thirty miles a day 
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» ' miles from dock when he made his hurried caleu-' 4 ..; 
















Haro Straits, began to feel her way among the 
many islands, the speed was reduced to fifteen | 
knots. ‘ 

The course of vessels passing from Victoria to | 
Vancouver is through the San Juan archipelago. | 
This is a charmingly picturesque route in the | 
brightness of a summer day, but dreaded of 
navigators when the salt fog is on the water and 
the ship may any moment be piled on the rocky 
shores of some obtruding promontory, such as 
Kellert Bluff, which runs out into twenty fath- 
oms of water from one of the American islands. ' 

There was no sign of danger as the Amphion 
neared this low-lying ledge of volcanic rock, and 
the first intimation of the big war-ship’s peril 
was a loud crashing sound as her starboard side 
was pierced by the saw-like rocks. Then the 
rushing of water was heard as the forward 
compartments filled before they could be closed. , 
The ship shivered, and then went gracefully on. 

Captain Hulton was himself on the bridge with 
Navigating Lieutenant Chads and one or two 
others of his officers. All had been more or less 
anxious on the way up, although silent in regard 
to their apprehensions; their duty was not to 
criticise but to execute orders, and the orders 
were to take the vice-regal party to Vancouver 
with all possible speed. Each and all realized in 
a moment that the ship had received a fatal 
blow, yet no one spoke or manifested the slightest 
agitation. 

Almost before the ship had touched, the cap- 
tain’s hand was on the engine-room telegraph, 
and the order for full speed astern had been | 
given and obeyed. The next minute the protec- 
tion mats and sails had been thrown over the 
damaged side, and the inrushing waters had , 
carried them into place. 

Anticipating his captain’s wishes, Chads had 
gone to the chart-house, and in a moment the 
chart was on the bridge, the lieutenant’s finger 
pointing to Kellert Bluff. The war-ship wheeled | 
as if on a pivot and her course was shaped 
for return, the telegraph showing ‘‘full speed | 
ahead.” 

The captain’s watch was in his hand as he 
asked, “ Ilow much water have we made, : 
Chads?”’ The reply was discouraging, appar- 
ently. Again he looked at the chart, made a 
quick measurement, and repeated the inquiry. 
Then he made a hurried pencil calculation on 
the back of an envelope, and stared at the dreadful 
fog ahead. 

No one spoke; no one thought of asking what 
was to be done—the ship was in the captain’s 
hands. For an hour the ship raced through the 
cloud-covered waters at her limit of speed, only 
the captain’s voice being heard occasionally in 
some brief command. His eyes were riveted on 
the chart, his watch and his rough memorandum, 
and his ears open only to his officers’ reports of 
the speed making, the increasing depth of water 
in the well, and the crying of the soundings by 
the men in the chains. 

It was nine o’clock when the ship received the 
glancing blow that tore through her iron side 
as if it had been of pasteboard; at half past 
ten the crew silently obeyed the order, ‘*Prepare 
to abandon ship.’’ They were moving about by 
the light of lanterns, for the water had long 
berore reached the ship’s electric plant. 

At quarter past eleven o’clock, the ship was 
back in Esquimalt harbor, with but twenty 
minutes more floating life in her. Fifteen min- 
utes later she was in dock. The calculation 
on which she had been saved was all explained 
when the formal inquiry was held. 

Captain Hulton told how, knowing the rocky 
character of the coast, he had realized the impos- | 
sibility of beaching the ship. He was thirty-two | 
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over mud, dust and rocks. They are very hand- 
some, but they are the most pugnacious little 
creatures that were ever put to beara load. So 
says a writer in the Churchman, 


Ona journey a man called a mapu has to be! _, 
allowed to each pony to take care of him and 
keep him in order, for he never lets an op rtu- | 
nity to fight unimproved. Witha wild glare 
in his eyes, he rushes upon an approaching rival 
with hoofs and teeth, and he scorns to be friendly, 
even with companions that have shared his 
quarters for months. 

A traveller from Korea tells of one of these 
fights in which a good deal of damage was done 
in a short time. 

“Suddenly there was a clash and a flurry, 
she writes. “I was nearly kicked off me pony, 
and in a moment we were in the midst of disaster. 
One mure pony was on his back, on his load, 
pawing the air in the middle of a plowed field, 

is mapu helpless for the time, lamed by a kick 
above the knee. The other baggage animal, 
having divested himself of his rider by throwing 
him from the top of the load, was proceeding to 
kick himself free from the rest of his incum- 
brances. The rider was sitting on the roadside 
in too much pain to do anything to improve 
matters. All this was the work of a moment." 

The method of caring for the ponies is a little 

‘uliar, Three times a day they are given a good 
feed of beans, millet stalks, bran and rice husks, 
all boiled together, and mixed with the water in 
which the ingredients have been cooked. The 
inns all make provision for the ponies, and keep 
a separate tire for cooking their food. But the 
manner of stalling them looks odd to Western 
eyes. 

Straw mats are wrapped about them, and they | 
are hoisted a trifle from the ground at night, 
being slung to the heavy rafters of the roof. 
This may possibly tend to relieve their Jegs, but 
it does not soothe their tempers, for the stillness 
of the night is often broken by some fractious ' 
little beast that kicks and plunges and bites at its 
neighbor until a general tight ensues. The mapu 
are then roused from sleep, and add their shouts | 
to the screams of the ponies until order is at 
length restored. 
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Lost Their Queen. Boston, Mass. 

A man with observing eyes, while sitting on | 
a seat in Central Park, New York City, saw a 
migration of big black-headed ants. Having 
eyes to see, he soon discovered the cause of the | 
parade, and he describes what happened in the’ 
Tribune: 


There was to bea new colony formed, and a 
great brown ant, a queen, five times as big as 
any of her subjects, was being drawn across the 
path by a guard of honor. A new home was to 

established to relieve the overpopulated nest 
that had been the ants’ domicile all through the 
winter. ' 

‘The observer, without in any way injuring the | 
queen, captured her, and then there was the most 


: | 
| 


A nation which had lost its ruler could not 
have appeared more distressed than were those | 
little creatures. Her guard of a score of soldiers, 
some three of whom, at least, bit the observer's 
fingers savagely, were placed under arrest, and | 
the ground was soon black with ants. \ 

Those from the old homestead were aiding the | 
new cvlony to find their missing queen. After a 
short time the queen, so egg-laden that she could 
not move, was placed on the path, and in a 
second afterw: one of the scouts discovered 
her, The scout appeared really to make an! 
obeisance to ber; he had an interview of a 
moment, and then scuttled off to find his comrades 
to tell the good news, and to get a cohort of soldiers 
to take the good lady home. { 

Soon there was a regiment of ants around her, 
and she was carried to a sinall hole under the 
rvot of a privet, where no doubt the new home 
had been delved out in peaaraion. for her 
arrival. A small tribute to this little glimpse into 
nature's life was paid by getting some lumps of 
sugar, softened with water. They were placed 
near the new colony. 

They were svon found, and the little fellows 
were busy until sundown in taking down the 
tiny © Is they chipped off the rocks—they 
were rocks to them—to fill their storehouse. 
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New England and other Matters. 


Captain Sigsbee's article on another page 
is fittingly supplemented by the latest photograph 
of him, which we reproduce on the front cover. 
Charles Dwight Sigsbee was born in Albany, 
fifty-five years ago, and was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1863, in good time to do his 
country excellent service. He was with the 
West Gulf Squadron, 1863-4, participated in the 
Battle of Mobile Bay, and the next year served 
in the North Atlantic Squadron and took part in 
the two attacks and final assault on Fort Fisher. 
Always a competent and popular officer, Captain 
Sigsbee’s merits.won wide public recognition in 
the course of the events following the destruction 
of the battle-ship Maine, which he commanded. 
During the Spanish-American War he com 
manded the auxiliary cruiser St. Paul. 

The apple export season of 1899-1900 
closed May 1st, and the total shipments from the 
United States and Canada amounted to about 
thirteen hundred thousand barrels, a gain of 
eighty-four thousand barrels over the previous 
year. Nevertheless, it was a bad year for 
shippers. Warm, dry weather, followed by wet 
weather, lowered the keeping quality of the fruit, 
and much of it reached Great Britain in an un-; 
marketable condition. Happily there were fewer | 
complaints than usual of careless packing, 30 we 
may reasonably hope that the increase in ship- 
ments will continue, and that there will be better 
weather next time. _ 

The black keys of a piano are not always 
ebony, if we may believe a correspondent of the 
Hartford Courant, who notes a recent “wind- 
fall’’ amongst the farmers of his section. Ebony 
is high-priced ; the native dogwood, when oiled, 
colored and polished, almost exactly resembles it. 
A local contractor has bought eight hundred 
cords of dogwood from the farmers in and near 
Chester, who received four or five dollars a cord 
for the scraggy little trees which they hardly 
thought it worth while to cut. In future those 
men will look with respectful eyes upon all things 
that they have been accustomed to call “no good.” 

Nathan Hale, “the patriot schoolmaster,’’ 
was born at Coventry, Conn., June 6, 1755. The 
schoolhouse at East Haddam in which he taught 
still stands. Recently it was given to the New 
York Society, Sons of the Revolution, and yes- | Signs 
terday, on the anniversary of Hale’s birth, the 


New York organization transferred it to thej 


Connecticut society of the same order. In addi- | 
tion, ex-Governor Bulkeley has presented eight 
and a half acres of land surrounding the school- 


house, which is to be known as Nathan Hale | 


Park, and here in the future, on June 6th, the 
Connecticut Society will hold its annual meetings. 
These deeds were all well done. We have none 
too many relics of the Revolution, and those 
that remain should be cherished. 

A New Englander by right of residence, 
although he was born in Virginia, is Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Hamilton, who on May 27th was conse- 
crated a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Doctor Hamilton, who is now fifty-five, 
is a graduate of Boston University. He joined 
the New England Conference in 1868, and served 
churches in Maplewood, Somerville, Lynn and 
Boston, one of his Boston achievements being 
the People’s Church, now known as the People’s 
Temple, a near neighbor to The Companion 
building. This was paid for in part by the sale 
of card certificates, price ten cents, which set forth 
that the holder owned “‘one brick” in the edifice. 
The cards covered every continent and visited 
the islands of the sea, and Doctor Hamilton, being 
an acute business man as well as an effective 
preacher, not only gathered a great congregation, 
but left its church home completely free from 
debt. 


The barbers of Paris came under the eye 
of the Paris Ilygienie Council more than two 
years ago, and provision was made to prevent | 
the spreading of disease by the knights of the | 
razor. Boston is, perhaps, the first American | 
city to take radical measures toward the same | 
end. The Board of Health has recently disap- 
proved of the powder-puff and the public towel, 
has ordered that every razor and other tool of the 
trade shall be disinfected before it is used, and 
has directed that previous to attending a customer | 
a barber shall wash his hands. There are other 
Tules in this new sanitary code. They leave no 
loopholes for dirty and careless men to crawl 
through, and barbers of that type will have to 
reform or retire from business. 

For a few days, however, the new regulations 
threatened the commercial stability of the North 
End. Picturesque confusion covered the pro- 
prietors of the Italian shops; for washing takes 
time, while a tive-cent shave calls for the utmost. 
dispatch on the part of the operator. 
evident that if only a few of these barbers 





Tt was | j 





advanced the tariff, the others would be able to 
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{drive them out, although there would be no 


money in a disinfected shave at five cents. 
Ultimately the Italian barbers got together, and 
with much jabbering and gesticulation, raised 
the price of a shave to one dime. Let us hope | 
that, even if they have to spend more money | 
for soap and water, great wealth will accrue to 
them from the extra five cents. 


‘What would not those whom Old Home 
Week will bring back to New England in the 
coming summer give to be children again for one 
hour, with old associates, in the familiar scenes! 
As well expect that the same water will be in 
the brook, the same leaves on the overhanging 
trees, unchanged voices of birds in orchard and 
wood, no added moss where moss loves to be, 
as look for such a return of what is gone! But 
none the less will the renewal of early intimacies 
with field and tree, hill and river, with the 
meadow whose verdure has refreshed the mind’s 
eye in the most arid experiences, be a quickening 
and an uplifting to the home-comers. Nor will 


the week be lost for those who cannot join the | B! te 


company of pilgrims making the glad journey. 
Whatever is best in New England life and 
character will impress itself with peculiar power 
upon the remembering sons and daughters, 
whose hearts only can travel toward mountain 
and valley and sea they once called their own. 
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A Prison Accomplishment. 


A prison governor declares that no class of 
| Men, not even the theatrical, possesses greater 
: powers of dumb show than habitual thieves. 
Long practice and the necessities of the case have 
made them so expert that they can communicate 
to each other, by a few signs, whole histories 
with the most minute details. This they do 
either during chapel service, or in working hours, 
or at exercise, and no effectual plan for preventing 
it has ever been found. A writer in Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal gives an instance in which 
this accomplishment was turned to account, and 
in which every man who sailed with a certain 
ex-convict was glad to be in his company. 

It was in 1892, A large bark called the Diomed 
had sailed from Liverpool to the islands of the 
Pacific to trade. On one of the smaller islands 
she was wrecked, and the shipwrecked men were 
soon surrounded ted by savages. e natives showed 
no signs of unfriendliness, but the crew were 
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unable to communicate with them, as they did 


not know a word of their language. 
Then appeared the advantage of having on 


board a man who had been a convict. Mac had 


, been often in jail, but had turned over a new leaf. 


He had not fe his is prison accoampliehine nts, 
however, and he told eran any he could 
make the natives un an, ‘anything he liked. 
He was at once bidden ereupon. 
he set to work, and iostualfe su succeeded, solely by | 
signs and acting, in ‘commnunicating with’ the | 
sAvagES, ay and making them understand all that | 


The captain of the Diomed was the writer’s 
informant, and he stated that the case was not | 
unique. Another shipmaster had had a similar 
ex] ience. 

it is no onder thas convicts are rt in an 
emergency, for they lose no opportunity to com- 
municate with one another in jail. If a convict 
learns that a friend has died, he tells the fact to 
another by spelling out the name on his fingers, 

and then resting his head on his hand, and 
stamping « - the ground. So-and-so is dead and 
buried. an accomplice has been caught and 
put in | oe a certain number of years, the 
new! 1 fora coral pumner ote pond to 
the number of years across his ear—So- sO 
has got three “ear.” For months the fingers are 
peg across ve language in th 

and sneezes are a n them- 

selves. A certain well-known cough means 
“listen.” Writing upon the Band one and fet 
throwing the words in the air 
sending off of a letter. a 
the entire chapter, facts being communicated 
absolutely genuine dumb show, where no 


has been agreed upon beforehand. 





Railroad Construction by Music. 


The wise foreman of a construction gang of 
Southern colored men knows that he can get 
about fifty per cent. more work out of them if he 
can keep them singing, when the picks and 
shovels will invariably keep time with the music. 
; Again, on board ship a sailor will work as well 
again if he is permitted to “shanty’”—that is, 
sing a working song, the rhythm of which keeps 
time to his lgbor. The same custom seems to 
prevail among the African aborigines. 

Railroad-building in the Sudan is not carried 
on to the sound of the voice of an Irish “boss” 
| diresting "4 a@ gang of laborers. The “sofas” are 
the worl ng peuple, and the “griots” are the : 
musical ones. e sofas will not work unless 
the griots play. So every gang of men has its | 
orchestra. 

The griots play on flutes and rude harps the 
peculiar “‘rag-time’’ tunes of Africa, and the 
picks and shovels of the sofas go industriously 
as Jong as the music lasts. In the Sudan it has 
been found impossible to get work out of the 
natives in the construction of railroads unless | 

men there are | 


music is furnished. 
mo every gang of forty or fitty 
soamnel two harp-players a flute-player. 
“AS as the music continues the black laborers 
do not 5 seem to feel fatigue. Generally the musi- 
cians get tired before the laborers do. 

The music produced by these cheerers of labor 
would not be inspiring to a white man, for it 
is filled with peculiar plaintiveness. To te 

Africans, however, the tunes seem to be ali 
inspiration. So, to the sound of inusic, the Steel 
are penetrating the Kongo region and fore- 
ing their way through the Sudan. 
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NE of the minor 
O reasons why the 
lower-class — stu- 
dents in Miss Derei- 
mer’s select school 
looked longingly toward 
the dignity of the high- 
est class was that the 
seniors disdained to eat 
stale bread—that is, 
bread more than twen- 
ty-four hours old. They 
did not always refuse 
it, of course, —that 
would have become 
monotonous and weari- 
some to the flesh,—but 
did so whenever the 
spirit moved them. 
And it must be con- 
fessed that since the 
discovery, under the 
dining-tables, of a ledge 
or lengthwise projec- 
tion two inches deep 
and well concealed, but 
within easy reach of a 
schoolgirl’s hand, stale 
bread had become more 









unpopular than _ ever. 
This discovery, it is 
needless to > was 
Sidney Jerrold’s. 

By the middle of 


December the shelf was 
so well stocked with 
bread that any addition 
to its store would have 
endangered previous 
deposits. So when, one 
noon,— Miss McCook, 
of all the teachers, being 
at the head of the 
table!— Sidney gave the signal that meant | 
“Down with the bread!” the situation was 
distinctly thrilling. The girls became suddenly 
and suspiciously attentive to Miss McCook. 
One by one they engaged her in earnest argu- 
ment, while those who were for the moment 
out of range of her spectacles slipped their 
bread under the table. | 

The scene was so amusing to Sidney that 
she was seized with a sudden fit of laughter at 
the critical moment when she was disposing of 
her own slice. The result was disastrous; the | 
floor was bare, and some of the crusts had been | 
drying on that ledge for more than two months. 

The girls looked at each other with startled 
faces. Miss McCook peered under the table 
with prompt suspicion. But Sidney had been 
before her, and her foot had been nimble. 
Only three pieces had fallen, after all, and they 
were easily retired under the skirt of a long 
blue dress. Sidney’s eyes, gravely inquiring, | 
met the teacher’s under the table, and it was 
Sidney’s voice which innocently inquired, a 
moment later, “May we have some more bread, 
please? The plate is empty.” 

When, after lunch, the girls found Sidney, | 
who had disappeared with the utmost prompt- 
ness, she was out in the cedar grove shaking the 
last crumbs from her handkerchief, and mer- 
rily inviting a twittering flock of juncoes to the 
feast. She turned her face, still flushed with 
excitement, toward the laughing group. 

“Wasn’t it delicious?” she cried. ‘I'll give 
Miss McCook the loveliest Christmas present I 
can buy, to make up for the joy of the moment 
when she glared at me under the table! I 
expected, of course, she’d ask us all to stand, 
and was wondering whether I could manage to 
whisk three crusts behind me till I had a chance 
to drop my handkerchief over them. Fancy, 
oh faney Miss McCook playing peek-a-boo like 
my small nephew at home! How I'd love to 
give her a box of toys! Do you suppose she 
ever was a baby? Girls!” 

The exclamation came breathlessly and held 
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“‘ THERE'S WORK IN THE WORLD FOR SUCH A WOMAN AS YOU CAN MAKE."" 


all answer in abeyance. Sidney glanced around 
the circle and back to the thick-clustered green 
cedars. They did look like Christmas trees. 

“We must!” she declared, the plan leaping 
full-grown into speech. ‘“We’ve never done 
anything here because we go home for the 
holidays so early; but that’s no reason. We 
might have a tree the night before we leave, 
with just nonsense gifts and verses and jokes 
for each one! I know Miss Dereimer will let 
us. - Let’s do it!” 

The girls agreed enthusiastically. By the 

time that the bell rang for study everything 
was planned. The night before the home-going 
was always theirs for a frolic, and Miss 
Dereimer’s consent was taken for granted. 
Sidney gleefully suggested gift after gift. It 
was like a certain seldom-revenled side of the 
girl that no one was forgotten, down to the 
janitor and laundresses. It was also like her 
that plans continued to pop into her head and 
out through her fingers during the history 
lesson, much to the distress of poor timid Miss 
Baker, who stood greatly in awe of her senior 
class. 
“It must be a jack-in-the-box for Miss 
Baker,” Sidney scribbled rapidly to Frances 
Hallam. “We're always popping up and 
searing her so! Poor little woman, if only she 
could get us all safely boxed up and fastened 
down, wouldn’t it be happiness for her?” 


Frances wrote back, “I’ve got yours all, 


planned, Sidney Jerrold. You'd never guess, 
but it’s fine!” 

Sidney smiled at that and tossed across a 
paper with a single syllable: “B-a-a!”’ 

“Sidney’s little lamb” had long been the 
nickname for little Esther Lambe, who had 
hung about her worshippingly from the first 
day she came. The riddle was not hard to 
solve. Frances was half provoked, half exult- 
ant that Sidney had guessed it so promptly. 

Miss Dereimer willingly gave permission for 
the tree, and the work for it went on apace. 
Sidney, Frances and Elizabeth Ware were 





appointed a cominittee of three to go to the 
city —an hour's ride distant — and buy 
the gifts. The three came back radiant, 
and their chaperone too tired to speak. 
That evening, as many of the girls as 
could crowd into Sidney’s room wedged 
themselves in the cor- 
ners and piled upon 
bed and bureau and 
window-sill, and be- 
gan the struggle with 
the rhymes to accom- 
pany the gifts. 

For a few minutes a 
heavy silence reigned, 
broken only by one 
or two swift-running 
pencils. Most of the 
girls stared at Sidney’s 
photographs and the 
ceiling. Finally Fran- 
ces Ilallam spoke. 
She was sitting behind 
the table, her back to 
Sidney and a little 
woolly lamb in front 
of her for inspiration. 

“It’s no use!’ she 
sighed. “I’ve written 
one line, and I can't 
think of any more. 
It wilt destroy the 
surprise, but I can’t 
help it—it’s a choice 
between sacrificing 
that and my brains. 
You'll have to come to 
the rescue, Sidney.” 

“What have you 
written?” asked Sid- 
ney, absently, pushing 
back her hair from 
her eyes. “I’d only 





had a little Lambe,’ ’’ 
Frances repeated, 
pathetically. 

The room rang with 
laughter and jokes 
flew unsparingly, but 
Sidney finished the 
couplet without hesi- 
tation: 


1} With forehead white as 
<4 snow, 
And everywhere that 
Sidney went 
The Lambe was sure to 
go. 


It followed her at school each day, 
But never broke a rule, 

Till all the teachers said, “How nice 
To have a Lambe at school!” 


tOSe 


Thus events are changed about 
Since that historic day 

When first a naughty lamb at school 
Did make the children play. 


For now the Lambe is good as gold, 
And Sidney breaks the rules, 

Till teachers wish that only Lambes 
Would come to modern schools. 


The girl had begun quietly, but:as the spirit 
of the thing took possession of her the words 
came more and more rapidly, till she ended 


to wild applause. Papers were waved at her 
from every side with eager clamor of, ‘“Me 
next, Sid!” 

Flushed and laughing, the girl rattled off one 
jingle after another, till finally, with an abrupt 
change, she said, “I’m tired! Kun away, 
please, or I may do something dreadful. I 
might even study—if I had a chance.” 

The girls, used to her moods, tumbled mer- 
Tily out of the room—all except one, Elizabeth 
Ware. When the door was closed she went 
across to her friend and smoothed the tumbled 
| head, half buried in the sofa pillows. 

“What makes you do it, dear?” she asked. 
“Do what?” answered Sidney, without 
| moving. 

| “Work so hard—use yourself up so on just a 
piece of nonsense. Sidney, Sidney, why don’t 
you put it into worth-while things—into your 
studies? You could do so much if you tried!” 


from her fiercely. 

“I suppose it’s because I’m I, and there’s 
| nobody to care,” she answered. “It amuses 
the girls, and that’s all I’m good for. Much 
you know about it, Elizabeth Ware! 





that you couldn't remember your mother, and 
| that your father was dead, and that there was 
nobody in the world belonging to you except a 
married brother! Hle’s good to me, of course, 
but he has his wife and children and business. 


got as far as, ‘Sidney | 


with a dramatic fervor that stirred her audience | 


Sidney sat up then, throwing the pillows) 


Suppose | 
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| I’m just somebody to be taken care of, not 
somebody that belongs to his life the way chil- 
dren belong to mothers. You showed me one 
of your mother’s letters once. Don’t you 
| suppose I’d be different if I had any one to 
write me letters like that ?” 

Elizabeth’s blue eyes filled with tears. 
“Sidney, I care!” she cried. ‘Don’t you 
know it, dear?” 

Sidney looked at her attentively a moment; 
then she pushed her gently toward the door. 
“You’re a good little thing, Betty,” she 
answered, “a thousand times better than I 
deserve. But you don’t understand. You 
couldn’t! Go now, dear, I guess I’m cross. 
I'll be all right again in the morning.” 

Whether or not she was “all right” the next 
day, Sidney was in her usual high spirits, and 
they did not fail her again. When the last 
night came and the tree was lighted and the 
gifts distributed, she was radiant. Tired little 
Miss Baker seemed to grow young in the 
whirl of happy nonsense, and even Miss 
McCook was heard to make a joke. The tree, 
with its tiny tapers lighting the gay girlish 
faces, seemed the very symbol of joy. 

Suddenly—no one ever knew just what 
happened—little Esther Lambe ran shrieking 
'to Sidney. There was one terrible moment 
when the two figures writhed on the floor, and 
creeping red flames licked the girl’s hands. 
Then Sidney, calling back hastily, “It’s all 
out!’? dashed from the room with the sobbing 
child in her arms. The teachers ran down the 
corridor after her. The girls stared at each 
| other with white faces; one or two were crying 
‘hysterically. Frances Hallam silently began 

putting out the lights on the tree, and several 
others helped her. A candle was found fallen 
| on the floor, and Frances pointed to it, shud- 
dering. 
| “It must have been that!” she whispered. 
' Nobody dared speak aloud. 
If ever there was music in the world it was 
| the sound of Sidney Jerrold’s voice in that 
awful stillness. She was standing in the door- 
way, her face white and one arm heavily 
| bandaged, but the old laughter flashing back 
into her eyes. 
| “She isn’t hurt a bit,” she said. ‘‘Nothing 
but her clothes. Don’t look so—you’ll make 
' me mournful, and I don’t want to cry.” 
' “But you?” the girls exclaimed, rushing 
‘upon her. ‘“Weren’t you burnt, Sidney ?”” 

“Me?” Sidney returned, with a contemptu- 
1ous glance at her arm. “Not I—blessed be 
vaseline! The pain isn’t worth speaking of 
now—it will be all gone in an hour. Girls, 
let’s sing—dance—do something! I’m too 
glad to stay still!’’ 

One of the girls ran to the piano and began a 
waltz. Sidney threw her well arm around the 
girl next her and whirled her down the room. 
The others followed. In the joyful reaction 
the room rang with merriment. Miss Dereimer, 
leaving Esther for a moment to look after the 
others, drew a long breath of relief. Sidney 
had saved more than one nervous girl by that 
dance; there were more lessons in life than 
| those to be found between the pages of algebras 
and histories, the principal thought, with 
sudden gratitude; and Sidney was not failing 
in all. 

One by one, breathless but still merry, the 
girls dropped into chairs. When, at ten o’clock, 
they went to their rooms, they were calling out 
to each other in their old, happy fashion. 

A couple of hours later Miss Baker hurried 
down the corridor and knocked at Sidney’s 
door. The girl had not been asleep, for her 
arm, although promptly cared for, was more 
painful than she would confess. She threw 
open the door and looked down into the little 
teacher’s scared face, that seemed to start out 
of a rim of darkness. 

“Is anything the matter”? she asked. 

“It’s Esther,” Miss Baker reported, anx- 
jously. “She’s calling for you so that Miss 
TDereimer asked if you would be willing to 
come. She’s delirious, we're afraid, but per- 
haps she will know you.” 

Without a word, Sidney turned for her 
wrapper and slippers. ‘Now I’m ready, Miss 
Baker,” she said. 

They went silently down the long hall, Miss 
Baker’s lamp cutting a dim pathway through 
the gloom. Sidney thought of many things— 
of the solitude of this night walk with so many 
‘ unconscious girls within finger-touch ; of that 
terrible second when she saw the flames fring- 
| ing the child’s dress; of Esther’s mother, six 
| hundred miles away, and how she would look 
when a telegram came; even of the trivial 
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strangeness of her going anywhere with Miss | 
Baker. Then they had reached Miss Dereimer’s 
room, where the little terrified face stirred rest- 
lessty on the pillow, and the little hoarse voice 
called constantly for Sidney. 

A great sob beat up into the girl’s throat; 
perhaps it was the first time in her life that she 
had really known pity. She bent over the child, 
and took one hot hand in hers. 

“Tt is all right, dear,” she said. 
here, and she will not leave you.’’ 

The frightened eyes stared at her a moment; | 
then the cries began again. Over and over 
Sidney called to her in an agony of pleading: ' 
“Esther dear, Sidney is here—don’t you know , 
her?” And at last, somewhere on the border-land 
of delirium, the child found a half-comprehended, 
comforting presence, and clinging to the girl, 
sank into a restless sleep. 

The anxious lines in Miss Dereimer’s face 
relaxed, but the relief was only momentary ; the 
dark shadows around Sidney’s eyes told of a 
strain severe, although controlled. 

“It is very hard for you, dear,’’ she said. 
“Are you sure that you can stand it? I sent for 
a doctor by the eleven o’clock train, but he 
cannot get here till morning. Go into Miss 
Baker’s room and lie down. I'll call you if 
Esther wakes.’’ 

But Sidney shook her head, with a flicker of 
her old smile stirring about her tired mouth. “I 
can sit up perfectly well,” she said. ‘You don’t 
know the luxury of being wanted, Miss 
Dereimer.”” 

Through the long, dark hours the two watched 
together, Miss Dereimer leaving the room only 
once, and then to get some cocoa for the girl. 
Life grows in silences. Although no word of it 
was said, the two learned many 
things of each other that night, 
and a great wall was broken down 
between them, never to be rebuilt. 

In the chill winter dawn the 
doctor came, and with him came 
comfort. The nervous shock had 
been extreme, and there was still 
danger of brain fever, but it looked 
as if it would be avoided. Ie 
gave some quieting medicine, and 
waited until the child had sunk 
into a deep sleep; then he turned 
abruptly to Sidney. He was an 
old man, and full of brusque 
authority. 

“Now, young lady,’ he said, 
“what about you ?”” 

“Why — nothing!” the girl 
answered, almost stammering in 
surprise. “I’m going to stay with 
Esther, she calls for me so.” 

“She won’t now—not for a 
while, at least. And if you're 
going to ‘stay with Esther,’ you’ve 
got to take care of yourself, or 
Miss Dereimer will have two 
patients instead of one on her 
hands. Let me see that arm.” 

Half indignant, half amused, 
Sidney let him undo the bandage. 
He nodded in a pleased fashion over it. “Sume- 
body had common sense,”’ he said. “That will 
get on all right. It’s your nerves you’ve got to 
look out for now.” 

“Nerves!” the girl echoed, incredulously. 
She had so prided herself upon her self-control ! 
The doctor took up the word grimly. 

“Yes, nerves. Maybe you thought you had 
not any? You won’t have—to know it—if you 
take care of yourself, but if you don’t—snap it 
goes!” He was dropping some medicine into 
a glass as he spoke. Ina moment he handed 
it to her, a smile lurking in the depths of his 
deep-set eyes. “There, take a spoonful of that 
every hour, young woman, and keep on boast- 
ing of your nerves. You won’t give the,doctor 
any credit, but I shall have to stand that. I'm 
used to it. Now go along and see that you get 
@ good nap.’” 

Sidney “went along,” but the nap was post- 
poned. The girls were going that morning, and 
she must see them off. Quite naturally, it had 


“Sidney is 
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terribly lonely to be a teacher—a Miss McCook-y 
kind of a teacher—in a big school; maybe she 
would have made the girls love her if she had 
known how. Sidney Jerrold’s lessons were 
crowding upon her. “What a queer Christmas 
it will be!”’ she said to herself. 


Three long, anxious days came first before ' 
Esther was out of danger, and when those were | 


over Sidney had forgotten to call things “queer.” 
It seemed the most natural thing in the world to 
be one of a tiny family with Miss Dereimer and 
Miss McCook, and such a beautiful thing! It 
was the being needed—Sidney wondered with a 
little thrill if it could be loved—by two women 
who lived and thought. She told Miss McCook 
one day about the bread, and they laughed 
over it together; for Sidney was beginning to 
understand then that something better and 
higher belonged to her than “just to amuse the 
girls.” 

By Christmas Esther was able to sit up, and 
the four had the merriest of little dinners in the 
child’s room, Esther had a great box from home, 
and in it was a gift for Sidney, and a note from 
the mother, whose own illness had kept her from 
coming to the child. Sidney caught her breath 
over that note. And there was Miss Dereimer’s 
gift and Miss McCook’s, “with sincere affection ;”” 
and as for the girls, letters and remembrances 
from them quite covered her table. 


About dark the doctor came. Miss Dereimer Count Leo Tolstoi, and of prominent Quakers in | 


had left the room for a moment, but Sidney was 


there as usual, and he walked across to her as he : 


put on his gloves, 

“My patient is discharged,” he said. ‘She 
may get up to-morrow. Good-by, Miss Jerrold. 
I congratulate you upon your success as a nurse. 
It is largely due to your patience that Esther has 
got off so easily.” 

He picked up 
his hat and turned 
toward the door; 
then he stepped 

back abruptly, 
frowning 
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| beautiful things in the world, till you just beg 
me to stop.” 
She went across to the table, and a moment 


| HE Doukhobors are Russian Quakers, five 
i thousand of whom emigrated from the 
Caucasus provinces of Russia to America 





| during the winter and spring of 1899. For 
‘several years they had suffered a relentless 
persecution because their religious faith forbids 
) them to take life, and hence prohibits them from 
serving as soldiers in the Russian army. Per- 
: mission to emigrate was at first withheld, but at 
length it was obtained from the tsar, through 
the intercession of the author - philanthropist, 


England and America. 


Doukhobors would be good settlers, made them 
welcome and accorded them fanning lands in 
three districts to the north and northwest of 
Winnipeg. Owing to the confixation of their 
property by the Russian government, nearly all 
{the immigrants arrived in America very poor, 
| the expenses of transportation having been de- 
’ frayed largely by Count Tolstoi and sympathetic 
. Friends in England and elsewhere. 


The Doukhobors are vegetarians by reason of | 


their unwillingness to slaughter domestic animals, 
poultry or game for food. Such of them as fell 
ill at the quafantine station refused to take beef 
tea or extracts from meat. © 

These people are mainly farmers, and when 
the spring opened they began working with great 
cheerfulness on their new homesteads ; but as the 
soil, climate, seed, birds and beasts in Manitoba 
are different from those to which they had been 
accustomed in southeastern Russia, they had 
much to learn in their first season, and their 


efforts did not all prosper. But they seem. 
possessed of an abounding industry, and will | 


doubtless do as well as their congeners, the 
Mennonites, when they shall have become accus- 
tomed to the country. 

One Doukhobor family, consisting of Wassell 
Romig, a young man twenty years of age; his 
mother, Sospatra Romig; his younger sister, 
Pelagia, and a little brother, Timofen, had a 
queer adventure with a family of bears. 

‘The Romigs had settled in the Dauphin Lake 
district of Manitoba, and there were living 
with them at this time two girls named 
Marba and Eudocia Kodashan, whose father 
and brother were at work on the railroad. 


Wassell Romig was therefore the only grown- | 


up man at the new place. 

The seasons of growth and harvest are very 
short in this northern region; but crops 
grow with corresponding rapidity. By June 
Wassell, a gardener by training, was kept 
very busy sprouting his new clearings, and 
hilling his potatoes and other root crops. In 
this work his mother and sister aided him. 

About this time they began to be greatly 
troubled and embarrassed by one of those 
large bears which, in and near the woodland 
districts, have sometimes been found so 
formidable that they have been misnamed 
“grizzlies.” The creature emerged, one 
afternoon, from the willows bordering the 
little farm, and walked toward Wassell, who 
was at work with a ‘“‘bush-hook.”” 

The young man stopped work in astonish- 
ment, which speedily changed to apprehen- 
sion. As he perceived the size of the 
newcomer, he backed away and made a 


seemed to arrange itself that she was to stay with | at her from under his shaggy brows. His voice | circuit to reach the shelter of the log hovel. 


Esther. The girls exclaimed when they learned 


sounded sharp. “There’s work in the world for 


| Mother Sospatra, who was transplanting turnips 


of it, but Sidney only smiled. They couldn’t | such a woman as you can make. See to it that nearer the house-door, also saw the bear, and 
guess—those happy girls so rich in love and! you don’t waste your abilities, and cheat yourself , calling sharply to the girls, who were cutting 


homes—the joy of being needed, even by a child. | 
She stood on the piazza and waved the big ’bus 


out of your own life.” 
Sidney stood almost stunned, the words saying 


willow shoots for chair-making, summoned them 
tothe house. These people had never seen so 


out of sight; then she turned contentedly back. _ themselves over and over; then they changed to | large a bear before. 


The school, the great, empty, deserted school, | 


music in her heart. The world needed her— 


The beast approached the place where Wassell 


felt almost like a home, she thought wonderingly. | needed her, Sidney Jerrold! There was sickness | had been at work, and sniffed the sprouts which 


She went to her room and dropped down on the | 
bed, and was almost instantly asleep. 

It was far into the afternoon when she awoke. 
She sprang up and hurried into Esther’s room. ; 
That she could have slept so long, when the child 
might have been calling for ber! But Esther 
was still quiet. Miss McCook, who was sitting 
with her, looked up with a smile. 

“If you will go down into the dining-room, 
Miss Jerrold, your dinner will be brought you,” 
she said. “Miss Dereimer wouldn’t let you be 
awakened for it. I was to tell you that Esther 
has slept most of the time, and you are not to 
hurry. If she should need you, I’ll send for 
you.” 

Sidney went down to the dining-room, think- 
ing, not of Esther, but of Miss McCook. How 
different she had looked! Was it possible that 
she, too, wanted to be wanted? It must be 


and pain and suffering out in the world; she had 
known it, dimly, all her life. Why had she 
never thought of it before? How patiently she 
would work and study—how gladly she would 
undergo any long, hard training as a nurse, if by 
it she could learn to help! Even the years of 
waiting would be glad, with that purpose. 
Please God, she yet would find herself. 

Against the keen, clear green of the afterglow 
the tree-tops wrote their messages. The evening 
star deepened from white to gold. The wind 
was still. 

Out of the dusk a child's voice called her: 
“Sidney, it is dark. Won’t you tell me a 
stol a 





Sidney turned away from the window with a 
start. ‘How careless of me, Esther!’ she 
exclaimed. “I'll light the red lamp, and then T’ll 
tell you stories and stories and stories of the 


he had mown down. It then walked through 
his potatoes, took a look at a hotbed, in which 
garden vegetables were growing, and left the 
| clearing on the other side. It did not exhibit 
any ferocity; its visit seemed prompted merely 
| by inquisitiveness. 
;  Wassell did not possess a gun, had never used 
such a weapon, and was quite content to get out 
| of the bear’s way. The whole family, who had 
| taken refuge indoors, now came forth to discuss 
the bear, and to express hopes that it would not 
come again or molest their two cows and six 
sheep. These animals were nearer the lake, in 
a kind of pasture enclosed by a brush fence. 
Wassell went immediately to drive them home to 
the shed near the log house. 
The bear appears to have been a female, which 
‘had a lair and cub not far away. Two days 
later, at sunset, Pelagia Romig, who had gone to 
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later the red light flooded the room. Esther’s 
little pale face shone happily from the pillows. 
“Now begin, Sidney,”’ she said. 








| drive home the cows, saw the beast on the lake 
shore, licking up fish roe. Mother Sospatra also 
saw it the next morning, grabbling for eels at the 
| mouth ofa brook near by. The woman had gone 
| there to dig for eels herself, and was somewhat 
| discomfited to find her fishing-place ‘‘jumped,” 
| so to speak, by so formidable a claimant. 
| In all their movements the Romigs now felt 
obliged to be on the lookout for their ugly 
neighbor, but had no thought of attempting to 
, hunt it or kill it. About the beginning of July, 
however, a different complexion was put on their 
attitude toward the bear. A loud bawling was 
heard in the direction of the enciosed pasture, 
and immediately the two cows appeared, running 
in terror to their shed, and followed by tive of the 
cossets. One sheep was missing, and on hastening 
to the pasture, Wassell and Pelagia found where 
the cosset had been killed. They passed timidly 
through a gap in the hedge and came in sight of 
the bear, eating the sheep, among willow clumps 
near the brook. They say that it gave vent to 
| several hideous roars when it perceived them, and 
came shuffling toward them, its front covered 
with bits of gory wool. 

The young Doukhobor and his sister beat a 

: hasty retreat, and thenceforth the family were in 
great trouble and perplexity. They dared not 
turn their cows and sheep out to feed, and were 
obliged to cut fodder for them all. Worse still, 
the bear, having tasted mutton, was not long 
‘content to leave the cossets undisturbed in the 
| shed near the house. 
Fearing an attack, Wassell had cut poles and 
| strengthened the log shed as much as he could, 
driving large stakes into the ground and laying a 
close wall of poles bet ween them; but when, one 
; night not long after, the bear was minded to taste 
mutton again, it came and tore down the fence 
with a noise that struck terror to the hearts of 
| the peaceful immigrants. The bellowing of the 
affrighted cows seeking escape from the shed 
added to ,the alarm, and altogether the family 
passed a bad night, lamenting the loss of their 
stock, yet not daring to venture forth in defence 
of it. 

‘When morning came, they found that the cows 
and four of the sheep had escaped to the bushes 
along the lake shore, but that one sheep had been 
carried off by the bear. 

Except three other Doukhobor families, living 
at a little distance, there was no one to whom 
Wassell could apply for aid; and these neighbors 
were as much at a loss as the Romigs how to deal 
with the beast of prey. For a time they could 
think of nothing better than to make the fence 
stronger, and tried hard to do so; but the bear, 
now with a raging appetite for mutton, broke 
into the shed repeatedly, till but one cosset 
remained of the little flock. 

The fence having proved quite incapable of 
resisting the bear’s prodigious strength, they 
bethought themselves of protecting the shed with 
a deep ditch around it. In digging this, the 
industry of the entire family and their neighbors 
was strikingly exemplified. They excavated in 
two days a trench, or moat, in the deep black 
soil, ten feet in width and nearly as deep, enclos- 
ing the shed on all sides. 

The ditch had nearly perpendicular sides, and 
the bottom soon became miry, and a foot or more 
of water collected in it. To carry fodder and 
water to the cows and sheep in the shed, Wassell 
was obliged to cross on a log which served as a 
temporary bridge. 

Mother Sospatra heard the bear about the 
place during the following night, and in the 
morning they saw that it had worn a path 
| around the outside margin of the ditch; but it 
| had not succeeded in crossing it. 

The next night the beast walked round and 
round the house, and as the poor people were in 
great fear lest it should burst in their door, they 
kindled a fire as quickly as possible. At sight 
of the gleam through the little window, the bear 
made off. Plainly, it had walked round the 
cow-shed a great many times that night; and 
the next morning Wassell saw where, in one 
place, the earth bencath the top turf had caved 
| into the trench under the brute’s weight. 

This gave the young Doukhobor a hint that 
| the creature might probably be entrapped, and 
' he now made his first offensive movement against 
the bear by getting down into the trench and 
digging away the earth under the top turf for a 
considerable distance. The path which the bear 
| had trodden was thus undermined on one side, 
; and the consequence was that on the succeeding 

night the beast actually tumbled into the trench. 
| Pelagia had been awake and looking out, and 
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the others were speedily roused by the peas. 
roars. Being very heavy, it sank into the mire | affairs took a turn from the appearance on the 
to the depth of its legs. | scene of two young Canadian sportsmen who 

The night was dark, and to the bear’s growling | were shooting from a skiff along the lake shore. 
were added the frightened lowings of the cows; | They had seen the smoke of the Doukhobors’ 
the hubbub was indeed so great that the family | house, and landed, in the hope of procuring milk. 
dared not stir forth. When day dawned, Was- | These young Nimrods were unable to understand 
sell ventured to approach the ditch, and then saw what Wassell said to them, but they went to the 
that the enemy’s prospects of getting out were | ditch with him, and roared with laughter when 
bad. The beast was wallowing in sticky black | they saw the situation. Being troubled by no 
mud; and although it made prodigious efforts | scruples about taking life, one of them imme- 
to clamber up, the soft earth yielded to its diately put an end to the Doukhobors’ troubles, 
claws, and it was unable to gain the top of the | and also the bears’, with three shots from his 
excavation. carbine. The bears were so coated with mud 

Wassell kept at a distance and none of the | that the hunters abandoned their intention of 


women left the house that day, lest the bear 
should suddenly get out and, in its fury, rush 
upon them. Only toward night did Wassell 
venture to throw bundles of fodder across the 
trench to the cattle; he dared not try to cross 
with water for them, and was in much perplexity. 

During the night following, a little bear. 











large as a pug dog, came to the trench, attracted | know where his bears 
probably by the roars of the old one, and either | were! 
fell or scrambled down to it. Wassell saw it! Generations hence, 
there in the morning, paddling about in the mire. | this will no doubt be 
Either from his religious scruples nsttaking | one of the stories 
life or because he possessed no adequate weapon, | which the Romigs of 
the young settler made no effort to killthe bear;| Manitoba will _ tell 
and during all that day the family remained in| their children — how 
jeopardy. They saw no other way than to allow Grandpa Wassell en- 
the bear to starve there, but feared, meantime, | trapped the prodigi- 


that their cows would perish for want of water. 
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| securing the skins, 
jand advised Wassell 
to fill in the trench 
and bury the carcasses 
where they lay — jo- 
| cosely telling him that 
he would always 





ous bear, 





HROUGHOUT my nine boat as she towed alongside, but 
commands, four of which he made to come on board; 
were sailing ships for train- Iw autious. The man looked 











ing purposes, I have been so confident, and seemed to scan 
fortunate as to lose no sail nor the landmarks. He was checked 

yet I have had my share by Lieutenant Ackley—the exec- 
of emergen Three of them utive offic and myself, so far 
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grounding of the steamer Blake The Blake was sent ahead 2 
at Bahia Honda, Cuba, on Jan- about half speed. The pilot was 
uary 19, asked if he desired to slow dowr 
The Blake belonged to the still more; he replied, ‘“‘No.” 
United States Coast Survey, but her officers and He took us to the eastward of the stake, headin 
crew were from the navy. For three years, under to the eastward of south. Fearing that he was 
tmy command, she had been engaged in deep-sea turning the Blake rather slowly to the south. 





exploration, chiefly in the Gulf of Mexico. It} ward, he was asked if he did not want more 
was her office to take up the work of sounding ' port helm, to which he again replied in the nega- 
the depths where the inshore vessels left off, and! tive, and stated that, not feeling sure of our 
to carry it into and across the deep sea. To this identity, he desired to anchor us under the guns 
work she added that of getting the densities and |‘ of the fort. That was plausible. 
temperatures of the water from surface to bottom, | Next our leadsman reported three and a half 
measuring surface and sub-surface currents, and fathoms of water—twenty-one feet. The Blake’s 
so forth. She had met with a success quite draft was only eleven feet, but in mid-channel 
unusual, and therefore was a highly favored there should have been from six to seven 
vessel at the Coast Survey Office. | fathoms. I demanded sharply if there was not 
In the winter of 1877 and 1878 the Blake ' too little water. He insisted that the vessel was 
added a new feature to her operations in the, going well, and had hardly spoken before she 
Gulf of Mexico. She was fitted with appliances | touched bottom. The engines were stopped, at 
for dredging and trawling great depths, and Mr. | once, but the Blake slid up an inclined plane of 


Alexander Agassiz, of Harvard University, was | rough rock bottom, leaving a long, gray trail on | 


associated with us for that work. We had visited 
Havana, and had been told by the captain-general 
of Cuba that orders would be issued at the various 
ports of that island to give us entry and assistance. 

On January 19th we were dredging off Bahia 
Honda, Cuba, about fifty miles to the westward 
of Havana. A Spanish official put off to the 
Blake, and said that if I wished to enter the 
port a pilot would be sent to us on our hoisting 
the usual signal. Later, on the same day, the 


barometer and sky gave signs of unfavorable | 


weather for our prospective work off the Colorado 
Reefs. As our steel-wire dredge-rope had jammed 
in the machinery and needed repairs, I decided 
to enter Bahia Honda, repair the dredge-rope, 
and try to get a pilot having a knowledge of the 
Colorado Reefs. At half past four signal was 
made for a local pilot, and the Blake stood in for 
the entrance of Bahia Honda. 

I went aloft, intending to take the vessel in 
before the arrival of the pilot, if practicable. 
With some phases of light, channels leading 
through coral formations can be seen clearly. 


Then one needs neither pilot nor chart, for the | 


whole locality is a vast varicolored chart, the 
dark green or blue water indicating the channel. 


Our Self-Confident Pilot. 


On this occasion the light did not serve my 
purpose, but by means of the sounding-lead we 
steamed in until near a small stake which was 
not charted. Moreover, our books and chartg did 
not give me enough information to proceed, and 
we therefore awaited the arrival of the Spanish 
boat that had put off from the morro or promon- 
tory fronting on the east side of the bay and the 
sea. I learned afterward that to enter the bay 
it was necessary to pass the stake close to the 
westward, and steer nearly south. 

The boat came alongside flying the Spanish 
flag. Her steersman announced that by order 


of the commandant of the fort he had come to | 


pilot us in. He desired to con the ship from the 


the bottom behind her. 


Hard and Fast Aground. 
She was hard and fast aground, half a mile 


from land, on a lee shore for the furious northers | 


of the Gulf of Mexico, and we could not control 
| the situation with the means at hand. In the 
event of a gale, the chances were greatly against 
saving the vessel. 

And the pilot! There he stood as “bland as a 
| May morning,” showing no concern, and probably 
feeling none. He went ashore, after saying that 
the channel was to the eastward. It was, in 
fact, not a ship’s length to the westward. The 
Spanish commandant had sent us a common 
boatman, a stranger to Bahia Honda, who did 
not know the channel. The commandant him- 
self showed no more sense of responsibility than 
| the pilot. 

A few days before, I had seen green seas 
dashing sixty feet up the rucks of the morro at 
Havana, the spray striking the lantern of the’ 
lighthouse, one hundred and forty-four feet above 
the sea-level. The Blake was exposed to a 
similar state of weather and sea half a mile 
from shore. She lay on the eastern edge of the 
channel, nearly west from the morro of Bahia 
Honda, and heading south, or toward the bay. 

Certain measures were necessary. First: To 
send for assistance; second, to get the Blake 
afloat before the appearance of a norther, if 
possible; third, to prevent ber driving farther on 
the reef if a norther came; fourth, to be able to 
Tesume our regular work if the vessel were saved. 
The last point was never lost to view. 

Soon after grounding, Lieut. Henry McCrea 
was sent six miles away, by water and through 
mud, to report our condition by telegraph. The 
civil governor would not permit him to telegraph 
that a pilot had been on board. He said the 
man.was a boatman, not a pilot, yet he had been 
sent to us as a pilot. That was censorship. 

A norther starts in from the northwest. 
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‘Toward evening of the third day, however, | the Blake was on the eastern side of the channel, 


the tendency of northwest seas would be to drive 
her higher on the reef to the eastward. To 
prevent this, two anchors were carried out into 
the channel on the night of the grounding, one 
from the stern, about northwest, and the other 
from the bow, about west by north. The cables 
were then hove very taut. 

A shute was rigged from ber port or easterly 
side, and coal was discharged therefrom about 
twenty feet away, in order that the vessel might 
bring up on the coal pile if her anchors kedged 
home. Afterward we managed to get a fifteen- 
ton lighter in the bay, and the coal was discharged 
into this lighter and landed where it might be 
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5. M. Ackley, Passed Assistant Engineer W. S. 
Moore, two machinists, one fireman and five 
seamen. The other officers asked to remain and 
take the places of the seamen, but this request 
was denied. Mr. Agassiz would have remained 
had I not desired otherwise. By six o’clock 
every one was landed near the fort. 





Abandoning Our Ship. 


| A whale-boat was retained for the party that 
| remained on board, and was made fast under our 
‘lee or port bow. We were hoping against hope 
| that the wind and sea would work around to the 
‘northeast, and force us off the reef. 


Wind and sea increased, and night fell. 
By eight o’clock the Blake was pounding 
hard; the seas were breaking heavily 
against her stern and all along her star- 
board side. By half past eight they were 
breaking on both sides, and the vessel was 
pounding on the reef with great violence. 
One could hardly stand upon her decks. 
The masts whipped about, and threatened 
to go over the side. IIer cngine frames 
Taised at every blow, and a pipe broke in 
the engine-room. Soon her stern swung 
one compass point inshore, showing that 
the stern anchor, her main dependence 
for safety then, was coming home, and 
that she was going farther on the free. 

There was no hope for a shift of wind, 
for a norther veers very slowly. The 
situation was desperate; the Blake could 
not hold together much longer; extreme 
measures were unavoidable. It was 
necessary to deprive her of her buoyancy 
so that the seas could not lift and pound 
her. With great regret I then ordered 
fires hauled from under the boilers, and 
the Kingston valve opened, that water 
might be admitted. The outside water 
poured in rapidly. In five minutes the 
effect was felt; in ten minutes the Blake 
lay like a stone, her buoyancy gone. The 
water rose up to the sea-level. The Blake 
was safe if the seas did not increase, but 
there was work ahead to pump that 
water out, during which she would be 
continually exposed. 

We occupied ourselves for some time in 
securing hatches, and in passing rifles, 
revolvers, and so forth, into the whale 
boat. Further than that nothing could be 
done. To remain on board longer was to 
risk life without purpose. One after 
another we swung ourselves into the boat 
by means of a line over the Blake’s bow, 
and pulled ashore, where we joined the 
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recovered and used, but whenever the lighter 
was away the shute was used. Officers and men 
worked until late that night, planting anchors, 
discharging coal, and so forth, and then turned 
in, exhausted with the labors of theday. During 
the whole period that the Blake was aground 
her engines were backed as occasion prompted, 
| but never with any good effect. 

At earliest daylight the next day the men were 
turned to, and the work of discharging stores 
was resumed. The Blake bad many iron shot 
sinkers, weighing about sixty pounds each, for 
deep-sea soundings, which it was customary to 


rest of the party in a storehouse near the 
fort. 

Toward morning of the fourth day, the 

22d, the wind and sea abated, and we resumed 
charge of the vessel. -A party went off early 
! under the command of Lieutenant Ackley, and 
again took up the work of discharging stores. 
The Blake wus found to be resting on the coal 
pile; this, with the flooding, had saved her. 

All day our men worked up to their waists in 
water, discharging coal and stores. Mr. Agassiz 
had gone to Havana for help. The large Amer- 
ican steamer San Jacinto arrived to afford us 
assistance; she had been sent by the American 
consul-general at Ilavana. 

She was too large to manceuvre in the narrow 





take with steel wire about the size of hairpin | channel, and could do no good service unti] the 
wire. In sounding with these sinkers, they were, Blake was pumped out; therefore she returned 
detached and left on the bottom. In discharging | to Havana. 

them from the Blake while aground, they were, On board her was a Spanish lieutenant, an 
taken inshore, and to save distance, weredropped aid to the Spanish admiral at Havana. He 
| overboard in about three feet of water, where | made offers of assistance, and received from me 
| they could be readily recovered. ;@ list of things needed, including anchors, also 
In the afternoon the sky grew threatening in | some planks, pitch and oakum, to build trans- 
| the north west, indicating a norther. A wretched | verse bulkheads in the Blake, so as to confine 
little Spanish coasting steamer named Bahia | any further flooding operations to certain parts 
Honda was induced, for a piratical price, to | of the vessel. We never heard from him again. 
haul on the Blake. As she hauled, the Blake’s | On the 24th, the Spanish admiral informed Mr. 
sails were set aback; we hove in on our fasts or | Agassiz that his aid had not yet reported to him. 
cables; the crew sallied from side to side, and | The sense of responsibility indicated by that 
our own engines were backed; but the Blake | state of things need hardly be pointed out. 
refused to move. She rolled and pounded slightly 
—enough to show what could be expected in a 
heavier sea. The Bahia Honda's work was of 
benefit only to herself. | On the fifth day, the 23d, the lighthouse 

On the third day, the 21st, the Bahia Honda | steamer, Dandelion, Captain Cosgrove, came to 
took the end of a steel dredge-rope—weighing our assistance from Key West. I piloted the 
thirty-five hundred pounds—that was reeled up | Dandelion myself until we procured a pilot in 
on the deck of the Blake, and steamed out to sea, whom I had confidence. By that time I knew. 
with it, as a quick method of ridding us of its | the channel. 
weight. By a preconcerted signal she let go her! On the sixth day, the 24th, the Dandelion 
end, and our own end was taken out into the was anchored bow and stern near us, and hoisted 
channel and buoyed. ‘ out our equipment until little more than engines, 

Thomas Elven, a seaman, went under the : boilers and masts remained on board the Blake. 
bottom and reported the Blake aground from About ten in the forenoon we began pumping 
mainmast to foremast. She was resting on her | out the water with our own donkey-pump on the 
starboard bilge, and was then damaged but little. | main-deck, taking steam from the Dandelion 
Ry four o’clock in the afternoon the wind was down our whistle-pipe through a hose. About 
strong from the northwest, too strong for the ‘half past three, fires were started in our port 
Bahia Honda to manceuvre, so she ended her boiler, and when steam was up we dispensed 
services then and there. | with steam from the Dandelion. 

The little old captain of the port, who had | In the meanwhile we had put a rope girdle 
been very much about and very much in the! around the Blake below the water-line. Elven 
way, took his leave also, after saying that the sea | got two chains under her, one forward and one 
would make very quickly. It was clear that we | aft, to hold down the girdle. I had sent to 
were in for a gale, so careful bearings of the | Havana for a lot of empty wine pipes which 
stake and the fort were recorded to note if the | were to have been partially sunk, then lashed to 
vessel dragged her anchors. | the girdle all around the vessel and pumped out, 








The Useful “ Dandelion.” 





By five o’clock the sea was rough, and every- thereby helping to lift her. By nine o’clock that 
body was directed to go on shore excepting Lieut. night the Blake’s hold was virtually free of 
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water. The cables leading out into the channel | on a twelve-inch hawser, I was out in the dinghy 


were hove taut by steam-power. 

Shortly after eight o’clock in the morning of 
the seventh day, the 25th, the private tug La 
Gitana arrived from Havana, towing the lighter 
containing the wine pipes. At high tide, about 
noon, it was decided to make an effort to haul 
the Blake off, and into the channel by the stern. 
I believed that her bow could be swung into the 
channel, but dreaded the trial, because, if she 
failed to come off the reef she might be left 
broadside to any further heavy seas. 

Both the Dandelion and La Gitana hauled 
on the stern of the Blake. We helped them 
with the multiplied power of tackles on our 
cables, using steam-power. Twice La Gitana 
parted a ten-inch hawser with her surges, but 
the Blake refused to move. 

I then decided to let La Gitana take a hawser 
from the Blake’s bow, while the Dandelion 
towed off the starboard quarter to keep the stern 
from swinging farther inshore. La Gitana 
made fast, as directed. With the remark, “Here’s 
to make or break the Blake,” I told La Gitana 
to go ahead. She made a surge out into the 
channel, and the Blake immediately responded 
by swinging rapidly around until she headed 

« northwest, with her bow in good water. Then 
she hung hard aground aft, for about ten feet 
forward of her stern-post. Both the Dandelion 
and La Gitana, hauling and surging on the bow 
of the Blake, failed to get her off. 

By this time the tide had fallen. La Gitana 
held the Blake’s bow in position, while the 
Dandelion planted our starboard bow anchor 
out ahead into the channel; then we shifted the 
port bow chain from the starboard 
quarter, where it had been made 
fast, to its own hawse- pipe in the 
port bow ; thus we had two heavy 
anchors out, both ahead and to 





with a single seaman. Looking up, I saw the 
hawser trembling violently in the air nearly over 
our heads under extreme tension. Fearing that 
the hawser, in reacting after the surge, might hit 
both of us and kill us, I shouted to the seaman 
to jump overboard. Over I went myself. The 
seaman was not quick enough, but the hawser 
missed hit. 

My watch was filled with salt water, and was 
cleanec. and repaired in Havana. Twenty years 
afterward this same watch was sunk in the Maine 
at Havana. It was recovered a week afterward 
by a diver, and again cleaned and repaired in 
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Havana. During the recent war with Spain I 
deemed it imprudent to risk that watch a third 
time in Cuban waters, so I left it at home and 
wore a cheaper watch while I commanded the 
St. Paul. After the war I presented the new 
watch to my little son and namesake. 

The Blake went into dry dock at Havana, 
where her copper and false keel were repaired. 
The Spaniards had declared it was impossible to 
save her. Owing to the care taken in preserv- 
ing the sounding and dredging equipment, she 
promptly resumed her operations in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and added to her record another season 
of excellent work. 





HE day after the funeral of Jared Coombs | 
his five orphaned children were sitting | 
around the kitchen stove, trying, as 

Martha, the eldest, said, to “look the situation in 
the face.” 

Martha was sixteen years old; Ann, the next 
oldest, was fourteen ; then there were three little | 
boys, Jerry, Leander and Ilorace. 

Their mother had been dead three years, and 
their father had been an invalid for two years. 
He had at one time been a fairly prosperous man, 







‘SHE STOOD QUIETLY BY HIS DESK AND WATCHED HIM AS HE READ IT."" 


windward, a piece of good fortune that we had 
hardly hoped for. Had another norther come 
on, the Blake would have swung to her anchors 
out in the channel. 

The next day, before high tide, the cables were 
hove very taut, the lighter was brought alongside, 
and her sixty-six wine pipes piled in two tiers 
on the Blake’s forecastle. Our forward water- 
tanks were pumped full of salt water, and the 
remaining coal shovelled as far forward in the 
bunkers as possible. The Dandelion hoisted a 
lot of heavy equipment on our forecastle. Then 
we waited for high tide. 

About noon Lieutenant Sharrer and I went 
into the dinghy and lay close under the bow of 
the Blake, watching the cables. The wine pipes 
were pumped full uf salt water by means of a 
hose. Nearly all of them leaked badly, but not 
so fast as we pumped water into them. Presently 


the cables began to slacken gradually, making it | 


evident that the Bluke was floating and forging 
ahead. As her bow had buried, her stern had 
risen. 

The windlass was at once manned, the slack 
chain cables hove in, and the Bluke’s engines 
given a few turns ahead. 
gracefully out into the channel, and there swung 


to the wind, riding in the axis of the channel. ; 


The wine pipes were immediately emptied and 
hoisted on board the lighter, and by half past 
one La Gitana and the lighter were discharged 
from attendance. Soon afterward they left for 
Havana, 

The Blake was saved and without great 
damage. She took on board all of her stores and 
equipment, and the coal that had been landed, 
losing nothing but some coal and the length of 
dredge-rope that had been towed out to sea. 
When we attempted to underrun the latter, it was 
so fouled among the coral heads a short distance 
outside the channel that it parted. 

- At one time, while La Gitana was surging 


She moved slowly and ; 





but not within the memory of his children, and 
he had never said much about his “better days.” 

The people in the town where the Coombses 
lived wondered vaguely ‘“‘what in the world 
those children would do now,” and Martha 
had lain awake nights trying to solve the same | 
problem. Her mind was made up to one thing— 
they would all “stick together.” 

‘The house of four rooms in which they lived 
was their own, and Martha had exactly twenty- 
five dollars in the world. 

The day after Mr. Coombs’s funeral was raw 
and dull. One of the neighbors had made Martha 
promise to come to her house for dinner, and bring 
all of the other children with her. 

“Everybody has been so kind,’ Martha was 
saying to her sister and brothers. She had in her 
lap some papers that she had taken from the tin 
box in which her father had kept them for years. 
Most of them were yellow with age, and some of 
them fell apart at the creases when they were 
unfolded. Some had seals, and were clearly legal 
papers; others seemed to be old notes and bills, 
and there were a good many business letters. 

As Mr. Coombs had told Martha that none of 
the papers were of any value, and had advised 
her to burn them, she now removed a lid of the 
kitchen stove and began to drop them, one by 
one, on the coals. She had burned most of them, 
when she picked up a folded paper, on the back 
of which was written, in her father’s hand: 

“This man F trusted above all others, and my 
loss of confidence in him grieves me more than 
the loss of the money he should have paid me. 
But on what I know to be my death-bed, I 
forgive Justin Gye all the loss and sorrow he has 
caused me.”’ 

“Father could never hold a grudge against any 
one,” said Martha to herself,as she unfolded the 
paper. She spread the document out on her 
knee. It was a promissory note for five thousand | 





dollars, signed by Justin D. Gye. It had no 


indorser, and Mr. Coombs had written in red ink 
across the face of it this single word: “‘Outlawed.” 

Martha looked at the date of the note. It was 
thirty years old. 

“I wonder who this Justin D. Gye was, and I 
wonder what ‘outlawed’ means,” said Martha. 
“I’m going to ask Mr. Marston about it when we 
go over there to dinner, and I’m going to keep 
this note, because, when I think of it, I don’t 
believe that there’s another line of poor father’s 
handwriting in the house.” 

Mr. Marston told Martha that the word 
“outlawed,” written on the note, meant that 
the money due could not be collected by law, 
and that a note was worthless after a certain 
number of years. 


“If your father has written ‘outlawed’ on ; 
the note, it is of no value,” concluded Mr. ; 


Marston. 
“But a promise to pay ought to be good at 
any time,” said Martha. 


“It ought to be, but unfortunately, it isn’t | 


good in the written law. The moral law is 

another matter,” said Mr. Marston. 

When Martha went back home she took the 
note from the drawer in which she had placed 
it, and read it again. A few minutes later she 
busied herself with some kitchen duties. Her 
pantry shelves needed clean papers on them. 
Martha removed the things from the shelves, 
and took several papers from a bundle Mrs. 
Marston had given her. She was cutting a 
strip from a newspaper, when her eye fell on 
this paragraph: 

“Mr. Justin BD. Gye, who has within the 
past five years realized a fortune of fully a 
million dollars from his investments in Western 
mines and real estate, proposes to erect a mag- 
nificent house on Gaynor Hill.” 

Martha looked at the title of the paper, and 
read, The Louishorough Gazette. 

“It’s the town where father lived before he 
and mother were married. I am sure that this 
Justin D. Gye and the man who signed his 
name to that note are the same. And he is 
worth a million dollars!” 

She took her scissors and cut out the lines 
she had read. Then she got an old atlas and 
looked up the city of Louisborough. 

“It must be a long distance from here,” she 
said, with a sigh. “If it were only nearer, I 
do believe I’d go and remind Mr. Gye of his 

‘promise to pay,’ and ask him if he thought it 
had been ‘outlawed’ in the sight of God.” 

All day she pondered over what she had read. 
Toward evening she had to go down to one of 
the village stores. She was passing the railroad 
station, when an idea suggested itself to her. 

“T’ll go in and ask the agent if he can tell me 
how far it is to Louisborough, and how much it 
would cost to go there.” 

The information she received was discouraging. 
It would cost at least twenty-five dollars. 

“‘And that is every dollar we have in the 
world,” said Martha. ‘“I’ll have to give it up.” 

But the more she thought about it, the 1 
willing she {elt to give it up. On the morning of 
the third day she said to her sister: 

“Ann, do you think that you and the litile 
boys could get along without me for two or 
three days and nights if I got Jane Lewis, the 
seamstress, to come in and stay nights with you ?”” 

“I’d rather have her than any one else, but 
where are you guing, Martha?” 

“I’m going toa place called Louisborough, on 
a matter of business,’”’ said Martha, with a sense 
of importance. 

She would have liked to keep her going a secret, 
but this was impossible in a little town like 


Osborne. By the time she was ready to start, | 
the entire village knew where she was going and | 


with what purpose. The general opinion was 
that it was “a fool’s errand,” but Martha was 
not to be moved. 

It took her a day and a night to go to Louis- 
borough. She had never been in such a large 
city, and the hurry and bustle confused her. 
Some one in Osborne had told her to ask a 
policeman how to find Mr. Gye's house, and 
when she saw a blue-coated officer at one end of 
the station platformn, she went up to him and said: 


“Can you tell me where Mr. Justin D. Gye} 


lives ?”” 
“He lives three or four miles from here, miss, 
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but his place of business isn’t more than five 
minutes’ walk.” 

“T don’t think that I want to go to his house. 
I want to see him on—on—business.” 

“Then you'd better go to his office. Go right 
up this street until you come to K Street. Half 
; a block down that you’ll come to a big marble- 
‘front building. You’ll find Mr. Gye’s office 
in that building. Take the elevator, and the 
elevator-boy will show you just where it is.’”’ 

Martha’s timid, forlorn appearance appealed 
‘to this big guardian of the law, and moved him 
to be thus explicit. It was well for Martha that 
she did not hear him say, as she moved away: 

“What can she want with old Gye? If she’s 
ona begging errand, she'd better save her breath.” 

Martha easily found the marble building, and 
her heart began to flutter a little when she saw a 
shining brass plate at the side of the doors, with 
the name “Justin D. Gye’ on it in black letters. 
Below the plate she read, “Rooms 24 and 26.” 

She did not take the elevator, but climbed the 
marble stairway, and at the heud of the first flight 
she found rooms twenty-four and twenty-six, 
with Mr. Gye’s name on both doors. 

An almost irresistible impulse to flee from the 
| place and take the first train for Osborne seized 
Martha. The very atmosphere of the place 
chilled and depressed her. Its marble splendor 
made her realize her shabby appearance. Her 
dusty, worn old shoes looked out of place on the 
| marble floor. The cheapness of her black skirt, 
| her worn jacket and faded straw hat impressed 
| itself upon her. Her ungloved hand trembled as 
she laid it on the shining brass door-knob. 

In the room she entered, half a dozen clerks 
were at their desks, and there were other clerks 
inaroom beyond. A boy in livery came forward 
and asked her whom she wanted to see. 

“Mr. Gye,” replied Martha. 

“He’s busy,” was the reply. 

“I could wait,” said Martha. 

“Have you a card to send in?” 

“No,” replied Martha, with a blush. 

“You'll have to send in your name first.’’ 

“My name is Martha Coombs.” 

The boy motioned toward three or four chairs 
| near the door. 

{ ‘You can sit down and wait, and I’ll take in 
your name when Mr. Gye’s present caller goes.” 

: Martha waited an hour and a half, during 
which time she regained her self - possession. 

Other persons who came in and asked to see Mr. 

; Gye were told to wait, and they, too, sat down 
in the row of chairs near the door. 

At the end of an hour and a half the boy came 
| up to Martha and said: 

“Mr. Gye says you can come in.” 

She passed into the private room. A portly, 
pompous-looking man sat at a rosewood desk. 
His manner was almost harsh, as he said: 

“You wanted to see me ?”” 
| “Yes, sir.” 
| “I am extremely busy, and can give you buta 
few minutes. What do you want?” 

“I came from Osborne, which is several hun- 
dred miles from here, to bring you this.” 

Martha walked forward and handed Mr. Gye 
the old, faded, outlawed note. She stood quietly 
by his desk and watched him as he read it. 

“There is something written on the other side, 
sir,” she said, quietly, when he had read the 
note and let it fall. He took it up and read her 
father’s words on the back of the note. His 
hand trembled and his eyes were downcast when 
the note again fell to his desk. 

Martha fancied that he looked a little pale, and 
she saw him bite his lip under his gray mustache. 
He put one hand over his eyes. His other arm 
fell heavily at his side. There was silence in 
the room for fully a minute; then, with his hand 
still before his eyes, he asked, in a husky voice: 

“Where did you get this?” 

“I found it among some old papers of my 
father’s, sir.’’ 

“Are you Jared Coombs’s daughter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And is he living yet ?” 

“No, sir. Hedied five days ago, and I brought 
the note to you because he died so poor that I 
have not a dollar for the support of my sister and 
my three little brothers, and I want to keep them 
together if I can. I read in a paper about how 
prosperous you were, sir, and although the note 
is ‘outlawed,’ I felt that you might feel willing to 
pay something on it.” 

He took his hand from his eyes and offered it 
to her. 

“You did right to bring it to me,” he said. 
“Sit down on this chair, and tell me about your- 
self and your father. He was a good man.” 

“He was, indeed,” said Martha, with tears in 
her eyes. 

There were tears, too, in the eyes of the man as 
she told him of her father’s disappointments, and 
of the poverty in which he had left his children. 

“They told me in Osborne,” she said in 
conclusion, ‘‘that it would be useless for me to 
come here with an outlawed note, but I did not 
think so.”” 

“You were wiser than they,” he said, gravely, 
but with a smile, “for I shall pay every dollar of 
the note, with interest in full, and even this will 
not atone for my lack of duty in not finding your 
father and paying the note years ago. I shall 
see to it that his children lack nothing that they 
need hereafter.” 

There was great excitement in Osborne when 








Martha returned with the news that she and her 
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brothers and sister were to go to Louisborough 
to live in a home of their own. 
“There are splendid schools there, and Mr. 
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Gye will be a friend to us. 1 can’t tell you how 
kind he was, and | can never be thankful enough 
that I went to him with that outlawed note!” 





Ly 


Ray Stannard Baker 





In Five Chapters.— Chapter Four. 


T was some time before Valentine and I! 
recovered from the delectable sight of Long ; 
John and the Admiral bending to their pad- 

dies with their raft anchored. We shouted and 
hurrahed until the solemn woods echoed. 

And so we sped down the river, steering clear | 
of rocks, and watching the glorious panorama of ; 
the autumn hillsides. At sunup, we both grew 
ravenously hungry, for we had had little to eat 
but cold victuals for more than two days. We 
had plenty of venison and a little pork and coffee, 
but there was hardly a handful of corn-meal in 
the sack. 

While we were discussing this important 
matter, we heard shouting, and beheld a man on 
the shore beckoning to us. Behind him and 
high on the bluff we saw a little log hut, witha 
wavering gimlet of smoke working sky ward. 

“Perhaps he can let us have some flour,” I 
said, and Val, acting on the suggestion, turned 
the raft. We shot it into the shore eddy, and 
made a landing in a little rocky cove. 

“Hello! hello!”’ said the stranger. “Nize day.” 

We admitted that it was a nice day. 

“Tobaccy ?”” he questioned. “Tobaccy, huh?” 

Val shook his head. 

“Flour, meal?” I asked. 

In turn the stranger shook his head, watching 
us with his restless, bloodshot eyes. 

“Come up my house,” he said. ‘Up hill—not 
far, just a leetle way. Ilave breakfas’, huh?” 

He started up the hill, and Val and I followed 
him. We had gone only a few rods, when Val 
bethought himself of the rifle and ran back after 
it. It was a precaution for which subsequently 
we had good cause to be thankful. 

Our host talked volubly as we climbed the hill. 
His s’s were all z's, and he had the unmistak- 
able lisp and slide of the French-Canadian patois. 
He was small, dried up and weazened, with a 
smoky, yellow face, like ancient parchment. His 
lips were full, but bloodless, and his eyes, which 
were set deep in his head and were overhung by 
thick gray brows, burned like two live coals in a 
bank of ashes. An inexpressible restlessness 
pervaded the man. Now it was in his talkative 
shoulders, now in the toe which he ground into | 
the sand as he walked, and now in his long, | 
knotty fingers. 

As he backed away from us, half running and 
half walking, I was somehow reminded of a big, 
hairy spider shaking his web and trying further 
to entangle the flies enmeshed in its strands; and 
I began to question whether or not we were the 
flies. 

The surroundings of the hut on the hill were 
indescribably squalid. A few pelts of beaver and 
otter were tacked, hair in, on the logs to dry, and 
a bent old Indian woman was cooking breakfast 
over a handful of fire that seemed to grow up 
from the bare sand. 

“Squaw-man,”’ said Val, as our guide spoke | 
to the woman in the Chippewa tongue. 

Then I knew that our host was one of those 
wanderers who penetrate deep into the wilder- | 
ness, take an Indian wife, and live and die 
where white men rarely come. 

The old woman dished up two basins of food 
from the pots on the fire. One of the dishes was 
ahalf-boiled meat stew, so strong that I could not 
eat it; but the other was delicious, and I swal- 
lowed it with the keen relish of a hungry man. 

“Wild rice,” said Val, when I asked him about 
it. “Only the Indians know how to cook it. 
They go out in their canoes every day or two 
and bend down the stems of the rice. Then they 
beat out the ripe kernels with a stick. When 
their canoe is half-full they bring it in and pack 
it away in sacks—if they have ’em. It’s a 
wonder to me that wild rice isn’t gathered and 
used by the whites.” 

We ate a great quantity of this admirable dish, | 
the woman serving us without uttering a sound, 
although we fancied she felt the ordinary pride | 
of a cook in having her dishes appreciated. 

The old man, however, sidled round us and 
talked continually, asking all manner of ques- 
tions, but adroitly squirming out of giving us any 
information, although we wanted to know how 
far we were from the Falls. I grew anxious, 
fearing that Long John and the Admiral would 
overtake us while we were loitering. 

“Better go, hadn’t we, Val?” 

I spoke in a low voice, but the old man heard 
me and darted at me a piercing, hostile look. 

“No, no,” he said, “no go! Good hunt back 
ze wood. Bear, ze deer, duck—anysing!”” 


;0ozy little streams that 


; half-breed. 





Val was inclined to quiz our host good- 
naturedly. But I nudged him again, and insisted | 
that we start, reminding him how important it 
was that we keep the lead of our rivals. At that, | 


he jumped up and started down the hill, with the 
rifle slung carelessly over his arm. 

The old man followed us, insisting on the 
excellence of the hunting, and even offering to 
show us a good deer-lick. Finally, he became 
frantically anxious, his evil face grew pallid 
through the grime, and he twisted and squirmed 
in a way that gave me the horrors. At last, 


' when we were about half-way down the hill, the 


old spider stopped suddenly, turned, and scram- 


with great vigor. Half-breeds are credited with 
being lazy, but this one worked valiantly. When 
at last he touched shore the perspiration was 
dripping from his face, but he bowed low with 
something of the grace of a Frenchman. 

“This raf’ b’long to you?”’ he exclaimed, with 
well-feigned astonishment. 

“What did you think, rascal?” roared Val. 

“I foun’ her; she lie in river,” said the other, 
with an air of sober innocence. 

“I’ve a mind to put a bullet through you!” 
said Val, re-cocking his rifle. 

“Me? Oh, no, no! Me? I foun’ her, I 
say!’ and again he bowed low. 

1 pointed up the river where the other raft had 
now come well within view, and Val bade me 
embark. Then he turned to the obsequious 
half-breed. 

“You get on, too!’’ he said, and the half-breed 
obeyed with promptness, because Val’s rifle 
stared him in the face. 

“Now, work !”’ and Val handed him the paddle. 

All three of us bent to the task; but we were 
not yet in the current of the river, and our rivals 
were rapidly gaining on us. 

Before we rounded the point of the island the 
half-breed began to grunt and slacken speed. Val 
quietly drew his hunting-knife and gave him a 
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paddled and poled. And yet Val still had spirit 
enough to shout, with mock politeness, when the 
other raft came within speaking distance: 

“Good afternoon! I hope you are having a 
pleasant voyage!” 

The Admiral looked, and poised his paddle. 

“Sure!’” he answered. ‘And you fellers seem 
to be workin’ hard!” 

Presently, as they drew still nearer, I called: 
“Tid you have a good night's rest ?’” 

“Quite so,” piped the Admiral, “but we’ll 
sleep more comfortable at the Falls to-night.” 

We saw Long John look round and jerk his 
head savagely. Val and I exchanged winks. 
We had found ont at last that our voyage was 
nearing a close. 

“Do you usually exercise your muscles by 
paddling at anchor before breakfast?’ I called. 

Val broke into a loud laugh. 

“Say. young feller,” blared Long John, in his 
deep bass voice, “you better not crow until you’re 
outen the woods! Sometimes crowin’ rooster 
| gets eaten for dinner.” 

The banter hardly relieved the heavy strain of 
the race. I was rapidly fagging out. Sharp 
| pains cramped my elbows and shoulders, and my 
; hands were covered with blisters, Sometimes I 
; would go blind and dizzy for the moment, and 





bled back up the bank without saying a word... gentle prod from behind. It was astonishing toi come out of it to find that my arms still worked 


“He meant to do us some 
sort of treachery,” I said. 

“What could he do?”? Val 
laughed. “I’d blow his head 
off if he tried any trick!”” 

We reached the river—our 
raft was gone! Not a vestige 
of our packs remained. 

“The old villain!” gasped 
Val, running back up the 
bank. “‘I’ll ’tend to him!” 

“Val!” I called. 

He paused. 

“Come back! He's crawled 
into his hole by this time,” I 
said. “Besides, he hasn’t 
got the raft.” 

Val was angry, but he 
turned back. 

“Come on!” he said, and 
we started down the bank. 
Presently we came out on a 
stretch of shore, strewn with 
jagged rocks and cut with 


trickled down from the hills. 
We knew that the thief, who- 
ever he might be, had gone 
down-stream, for the very 
good reason that he could not 
have forced the raft up- 
stream, and we were sure 
that he had not gone far. 
Ahead of us, at no great 
distance, there was a long, 
low island in the river. It 
was covered with a thicket of 
willows, and separated from 
fhe mainland by a dark 
slough. As we approached it, we found ourselves 
of a sudden on the edge of an impassable swamp. 


The whole hillside seemed to ooze water, and the telling effect—I venture to say that it was the | 


hummocks were tufted with tangles of wild cur- 
rant bushes, alders, wild turnips, and other 
swamp vegetation grown high and rank. Val 
tried hard to make his way through this jungle, 
but all to no purpose; and if I had not done my 
best to dissuade him, I am afraid he would have 
lost himself in the treacherous mire. 

We sat down, tired and discouraged. We were 
miles from human habitation, with the exception 
of the inhospitable roof of the old squaw-man; 
we were without food or shelter or means of 
building a raft; nor did we know where we were, 
or how to plan an escape. We could bear losing 
the pine, but we both clung to our lives. 

As usual, Val, being the braver where there 
was something tangible to fight, now grew most 
despondent and hopeless. 

“The thief has probably pushed our raft into 
that slough,’”’ he said, “and he knows every 
crook and inlet of it, and we don’t. We might 
as well look for a needle in a haystack. I guess 
we're in for it, Ben.” 

“‘Nonsense!’”’? I said. ‘“You’re discouraged. 
We'll beat Long John and the Admiral yet.” 

A long way off we saw a blotch on the water. 
We knew it was our rivals’ raft. Val dropped 
his head on his hands and said not a word. 

Just then I saw our raft shoot out from the shore 
below us and make for the point of the island. 
A tall, athletic fellow was poling, and he was 
evidently seeking to get into the current beyond 
the island, where he could easily elude pursuers. 
His back was toward us; no doubt he thought 
we were still being entertained on the hill. 

Val’s face lighted up, and he sprang to his feet. 
He turned his rifle over and raised it leisurely. 

“You won’t kill him!” I said, with some 
agitation. 

“Bring back that raft!’ he roared. 

The man whirled as if the bullet in Val’s rifle 
had pierced him. 
He looked in hopeless astonishment 
at Vai and the rifle. 

“I don’t miss when I fire!” remarked Val. 

“Don’ shoot! I come!" called the other. 
come quick!” 

“Well, you’d better!” Val said. 

Straight way the half-breed began to push back 


“y 


We could see that he was a | 
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' see how this revived the half-breed’s drooping 
, Spirits. His paddle flew back and forth with 


hardest work he ever did in his life. 

Once in the current, we sat back and touk our 
ease, while he continued to paddle with the 
energy the sharp hunting-knife awakened. We 
found that three of us on the raft so weighted it 
that the water lapped over its edges and increased 
the danger of striking hidden rocks; and yet the 
half-breed was doing nobly at the paddle. 

When we were somewhat rested Val said, 
“We'll try poling for a while.” 

We all stood up and Val, in handing a pole 


sent him sprawling backward into the water. 
“Now swim,” he said, “and when you get 
home, give my compliments to your father.” 


summary procedure, but Val only laughed. 


couldn’t take him with us,” he said. “We 
couldn’t do anything else. You needn’t worry— 
he can swim like a duck. Good thing he wasn’t 
a full-blood Indian. If he had been, we could 
have cut him into little strips and he wouldn’t 
have paddled a stroke for us.’’ 

I watched the dark head in the water with 
some anxiety until it reached the shore. Then 
the half-breed paused a moment, looked over his 
shoulder, and disappeared in the thicket. 


it would be a struggle every moment until we 
reached the Falls, and we felt vastly at a disad- 
vantage because we knew nothing of the river or 
of the distance we had to go. Moreover, we had 
had very little sleep on the previous night, where- 
; as our rivals were apparently well rested. 

As the day advanced, their advantage became 
| more apparent. They knew just where to steer 
to secure the greatest effect from the current and 
at the same time to avoid bars and rocks. Sev- 
eral times we narrowly escaped being pitched 
into the water: and although we worked our 
hardest at our paddies and poles, Long John and 
the Admiral crept steadily nearer. 

The sun came out glaring hot ; our hands blis- 
tered from using the wet paddles, and we did not 
have time to eat enough to keep a canary alive. 
It was a succession of rapids through which we 
steered, and slack water through which we 





to the half-breed, struck him a sudden blow, and , 


I was much startled and worried by this! 


““We couldn’t land to let him off, and we. 


We now had serious work in hand. We knew | 


automatically. Then I grew 
jerky and uncertain; the water 
began to rise and pitch around 
me, and I heard Val’s voice afar 
off. 

“Drop that paddle, lad, drop 
it, I say! Now lie down there 
on the pack.” Then I felt cold 
water in my face, and I was 
gasping and choking for breath. 

The effervescent little Admiral 
hopped up and cackled his 
delight. Then both he and 
Long John bent more val- 
iantly to the work. 

Val thrust the rifle over to 
me. “There,’’ he said, ‘just 
keep your eye on those rascals! 
I’ve expected to feel a bullet in 
my back for half an hour.”” 

So I sat there, with the rifle 
ready cocked on my knee, watch- 
ing Long John and the Admiral 
creep closer and closer. I knew 
they would feel no compunction 
about shooting us down if they 
could get the chance. And I 
suspect that they rather feared 

our rifle, for when they came within forty or 

fifty yards they eased up on their paddles 

and allowed their raft to make its own pace. 

But Val never turned nor stayed his steady 

strokes. He bent forward and back like some 

perfect machine, striking always deep and draw- 

ing back until the great muscles of his arm stood 

up brown and hard. Moreover, he seemed to feel 

no fatigue, and as I watched him such a wave of 

admiration for his unconquerable strength and 

energy came over me that for a moment I could 

| not have told, for the mist in my eyes, which 
' was Long John and which the Admiral. 

Of a sudden we came to the top of Dobney’s 
Rapids—as we afterward knew them. Here the 
river, which had prepared itself with a stretch of 
_ oily-swift current, pitched in ripples and foamy 
' crests down a rude declivity full of jutting rocks, 
among which snags and logs had caught in the 
; wildest confusion. 

I dropped the rifle and sprang to my paddle. 
| We both steered as best we could for perhaps a 
| minute, quite forgetful of our pursuers. Then I 
‘glanced behind. Our rivals had steered better 
than we. Long John loomed almost above us. 
In his hand he held a long pick-pole, as if 
about to strike at Val’s head. Behind him, the 
Admiral was guiding the raft straight down 
upon us. 

All this I saw in a single vivid glance. With 
a shout, I seized the rifle and fumbled to find the 
trigger. Long John hurled the pole forward, 
but instead of striking Val, he shot it with 
terrific force into the edge of the raft. He thrust 
down hard. There was a sudden lurch and 
strain, and we found ourselves struggling in the 
water, swallowed up like pebbles in a pond. 

I remember gasping and choking, catching a 
glimpse of the sky and losing it again, bumping 
against rocks, and being carried somewhere with 
resistless force, while the water pounded in my 
ears and gurgled and caught in my throat. I 
don’t think I realized I was drowning; none of 
my “past life came back to me” as it should 
have done. 

Then I felt myself plucked from the water. 
I saw Val, wet, dripping and frightened, leaning 
down over me. 

And we stood and looked at each other, drip- 
ping like drowned rats, while Long John and 
the Admiral widened the distance between us 
as fast as the swift river could carry them. Our 
raft was bumping about aimlessly a few hundred 
| feet away. The paddles had gone on before, and 
| the stew-pan and part of our pack were bobbing 
| about in a little eddy near a great rock. The 

rifle and everything heavy had gone to the 
bottom. Moreover, Val and I were keeping 
our balance with difficulty on a mass of sub- 
merged rocks not far from the middle of the 
Tiver. 

| TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE YOUTH’S 


The men who had dared to stray from established 
custom rebelled at being eternally doomed for 
sitting beside their wives, and left the church in 
a body. The result is that to-day in that little 
town stand two church buildings, side by side, 
counterparts in size and paint and outlook; but 
, in one the sexes are divided by a middle aisle, 
| while in the other “promiscuous sitting” prevails. 
Current Topics. | The trivialities which hinder Christian comity 


A fine example of man’s triumphs over , may travel far for an apter illustration. 
adverse natural conditions is to be seen in the | 
Sahara. That region has long been identified 
with utter sterility and barrenness. Yet through , 
the simple expedient of irrigation by artesian | 
wells, more than twelve million acres of it have 
already been made abundantly fertile. 

A military expert says, in Harper’s 
Weekly, that the number of wagons and animals | 
required to supply an army increases in geometric | | 
ratio with each day’s march from the base. The | 
statement makes it easier to understand why | 
forces can be moved so much more rapidly in the 
offices of sensational newspapers than in the field. 

The establishment of international tele- 
graphs and telephones has made possible direct 
dialogues between the foreign offices of different | 
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HALLOWED GROUND. 


To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 
Campbelt. 
—__~<+es—___- 


Fighting Hail With Artillery. | 

N The Companion for Apri] 12th was printed 

@ paragraph describing a method of fighting 

hail with artillery that has lately been tried 
in portions of northern Italy. The reader will, 
of course, understand that this was published as 
a bit of curious news, and not as suggesting that 
Americans should try the same method. 

Cannonading to prevent hail seems to have 
‘been tried in Italy from very early times; in 


COMPANION. 


| or are travelling on tours of observation in the 
| rich Old World. 
; This faculty elect is composed of persons 
already well educated. Many of them have 
| already proved their fitness for the work for 
| which they now seek fresh preparation. Such 
‘a fact emphasizes the modern urgency for higher 
, educational standards. The teacher must ever 
; be a learner. 

The same impulse reaches downward to-the 


preparatory schools. The conditions of admis- | 


sion to the best colleges are not growing easier. 
And for those who seek a real education the 
regular course leads to a real “commencement ;”” 
because the bachelor’s degree marks the first step, 
i the lowest round on the ladder of that higher 
‘learning which is to be the joyous pursuit and 
| passion of a lifetime. Postgraduate studies are 
| also growing in fashion, because every profession, 
like that of the instructor, demands a superior 
equipment, with broader and deeper grounding. 
In all departments of skilled labor—in art and 
artisan work, in business management and the 
conduct of human affairs along every line—there 
is the same demand for higher standards, as if 
| civilization were trying to throw off the curse of 
‘bad work. As the late James T. Fields once 
| remarked: “There is everywhere a demand for 
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not happy. If Doctor Rauber could enforce this 
method of preservation, he might ultimately be 
able to provide a Jack for every Jill. 

Doubtless there would be great doings on the 
day when the hogsheads were opened. And yet 
we fear that many feminine beholders would 
sniff at the contents. Although bachelors 
i swarmed like flies in August, thousands of 
j healthy, happy, useful girls would choose to 
| remain self-supporting and independent. 








American Artists Abroad. 


‘R. SARGENT, the greatest portrait- 
painter in England, is an American by 
birth, a Frenchinan by training, and a 
Londoner of the Londoners. He has risen 
quickly to the highest rank among English 
portrait-painters, and year after year his work 
holds the place of honor in the exhibitions at the 
Royal Academy. Not only is he the fashionable 
painter for English society, but his fame has also 
gone to other lands, as one of the great artists of 
his time. 
Mr. Sargent is a modest, unassuming man, who 
dislikes to talk about himself or his art. He is 
| an industrious worker, as he must needs be in 





what is first-class. Nobody wants ‘a pretty good | order to keep abreast with orders for portraits 


governments. A writer in the National Re- 
view sees herein a lightening of the duties of 
diplomatic functionaries and a possible diminu- 
tion of their importance. The world is becoming 
one neighborhood. 


The right of petition is not a “glittering 
generality’? when it expresses itself on paper a 
mile long. Residents of Australian gold-fields 


fact, it was forbidden by a royal decree by the 
Empress Maria Theresa; but in recent years 
several Italians and Styrians have revived it. 
and modified the methods. They are, however, 
working in the dark as much as were Powers 
and Dyrenforth in their efforts to make rain by 
cannonading. 

Little is known about the method of formation 
of hail, and there is nothing to show that the 


egg.” 
+o. 


Protecting the Game. 
[ie of the woods and of wild animals 


know that there has been an alarming 
decrease in all kinds of North American 
game, and that some of the noblest species are in 


smoke rings from the Italian vortex cannon ought 
| to be able to dissipate hail-storms. The reports 
of the experiments in Italy show us that the 
’ converts to this new idea are deceiving themselves 
: by looking only at a few apparent successes and 


to the number of twenty-eight thousand have 
signed a petition to the queen, praying to be 
delivered from certain grievances. Merit in such 
@ case cannot be measured with a yardstick, but 


imminent danger of extinction. 


from England and America; a lover of music, 
who constantly attends concerts and oratorios ; 
and a diligent reader, who is well acquainted 
with the literature of the times. 

Mr. Sargent is a charming host, and entertains 
his friends with grace and tact. He is one of the 
most companionable of men, without a rival in 
his profession in England, and without an enemy 
anywhere in the world. 


The matter is attracting the attention of state| It is a remarkable fact that the four painters 
legislatures and public-spirited persons, and has | whose work is accepted in England as the best 
Jed to the organization of the League of American | of the period are Americans. These are the 
Sportsmen, the aim of which is to create a stand- | portrait- painters: Mr. Whistler, Mr. Sargent 


the dimensions of the document will be sure to 


neglecting the many exceptions. Hail-storms are 


ing army of game protectors, 


with representatives | 


and Mr. Shannon; and the historical illustrator, 


count. fiw 


proverbially local and erratic in their movements. 

Fire insurance experts report that the! The storm that moves away from the cannonad- 
last year has been one of great fire losses. They ' ing to-day may move right into it to-morrow. 
think the “moral hazard,” as the risk of people _ It will be well not to accept too readily the 
burning their own property to get the insurance | idea that man can so torture the clouds as to 
money is called, was probably smaller than usual | ™ake rain or prevent hail. A leading meteor- 
on account of the good times. When buildings | logist, after careful examination of the Styrian 
are pretty well occupied there is less temptation experiments, says that there has as yet been no 
to commit the offence than in a period of stagna-' satisfactory proof that the vortex cannon has had 
tion. Just now, electricity comes in for a good Ny effect on either the hail or the lightning, 
share of the blame for fires. As a cause, it | although the energy of its vortex tempts one to 
operates for the most part out of sight, behind | imagine that it might have had. 
walls and under floors, and where the evidence 
of its work perishes in the flames. 

Modern research has again strikingly 
verified ancient records, in the excavations on | 
the site of Babylon. Iferodotus told of the city | 
wall of Babylon as being so thick that upon the 
top of it there was room for two rows of houses 
fa ree eta Nee eee ae | not to talk to the galleries and the reporters.” 
Koldeway, the archmologist, now reports the’ Once in four years, after the great national 
finding of this wall, the top of which is one| conventions for the nomination of candidates for 
hundred and thirty-six and one-half feet wide. P?esident and Vice-President, many persons are 
The dimension amply vindicates the record of | of opinion that spectators ought to be excluded 
Herodotus. | from these assemblages. It is not proposed to 

rr ! exclude the reporters, which would be done were 
the doors strictly closed, in the sense referred to 
by Professor Smith, but to limit the convention 
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National Conventions. 


OLDWIN SMITH, describing in his 
G history of the United States the conven- 
tion which framed our Federal Constitu- 

tion, says that it “‘sat with closed doors, as every 
assembly must if it means really to deliberate, 





The Indian name Sioux, as it appears in 
such town names as Sioux Falls, Sioux City and 


in every state and territory of the Union. There 
are now nearly three thousand members, includ- 
ing such men as Governor Roosevelt of New 
York, Governor Richards of Wyoming, Dr. C. 
| Hart Merriam, chief of the United States Biu- 
logical Survey, Mr. W. T. Hornaday, director 
of the New York Zodlogical Park, President 
, Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
! President Gilman of Johns Hopkins University 
‘and Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, the artist- 
naturalist. 

An illustration of the good which the league is 
doing comes from California. Long before the 
first white man entered the Golden Gate a vast 
herd of seals and sea-lions played about the 
entrance to San Francisco Bay. Part of that 
herd still remains,— perhaps thirty or forty 





| thousand,—an object of interest, even of affection, | 


to the people of the state. Yet a few months ago 
the California fish commission decided to have all 
these creatures killed. Expert hunters and rifle- 


»men had already been engaged; but the league ; 
took the matter in hand, and interested the author- | 


\ ities at Washington so effectually that the herd 
was saved. 

The protection of song and insectivorous birds ; 
war aguinst the ‘game hogs” who disfigure the 
| papers with pictures of themselves posing beside 

piles of game or before clothes-lines full of fish; 
above all, the creation of a love of wild animals 


Sioux Rapids, is usually pronounced ‘‘Soo;” 
but sometimes, in the East chiefly, that simple 
pronunciation is not known. A committeeman 


to the delegates and alternates, the newspaper _ and a gentlemanly and exalted standard of sports- 
Teporters, and perhaps a few distinguished guests, | anship—these are the interests of the league. 

The system which permits the presence of many | At present it is working to save the antelope of 
thousands of visitors, applauding and shouting, | Our Western plains from going the melancholy | 


| 
| Mr. Abbey. 





Presence of Mind. 


| 
OCTOR SIDDALE, the well-knqwn London 

D physician, during his vacation a few years 

ago was fishing one evening in a Scotch 
loch when @ man approached, caught him by the 
shoulders, and shook him violently. A glance told 
| the doctor that the man was insane. He was a 

huge fellow; the doctor was small and possessed 
| of little physical strength. No one was in sight. 
| “What are you going to do?” asked the doctor, 
cally. 

“Throw you into that water!” shouted the man. 

“Certainly,” said the doctor; ‘‘but I’ll have to 
yo home and put on a dress suit. Dead men 
always wear evening dress.” 

The madman stopped, looked at him doubtfally, 
and sald: “So they do. Make haste. I'll wait.” 

Doctor Siddale walked slowly up the bank, and 
then ran for his life. 1t requires calmness and 
courage of a rare quality to cope with the vagaries 
of a disordered brain. 

Moliére, the great French dramatist, was ill, 
and had retired to his villa at Auteuil for rest and 
quiet. One day Boileau, Lulli and another friend 
came to visit him. Monsieur La Chapelle did the 
| honors for Molitre. By the time supper was over, 
the guests were in so exalted a state that they 
resolved to set an example to France by dying 
philosophically together, to prove their contempt 
of the world. They determined to drown them- 
selves in the Seine, but first went to bid their 
host an eternal farewell. 

Molitre cast a hasty glance at the flushed faces 
around his bed. “But you have forgotten me!” 
he cried. “I, too, must share in this glorious act.” 








not long ago visited a school in New England, 
where he heard the pupils say “Si-ox,’”’ with 
complete assurance. At a favorable opportunity 
he quietly spoke to the teacher of the error, 
saying: “You know it is ‘Soo,’ ” whereupon she | frenzies of emotion. 

asked the attention of the school, and solemnly '‘ As conventions are now conducted, the spec- 
announced: “You have all been pronouncing | tators, or as they are pupularly termed, “the 
this word wrong. It is not Si-ox, but Soo-ox.” | galleries,” play a not unimportant part. They 
The committeeman lacked the courage to pursue | 40 the cheering; they raise banners; under an 
the subject farther. enthusiastic leader they have been known to 
start a march through the hall in behalf of some 
: candidate whose name is before the convention. 
The delegates are naturally influenced by such 
demonstrations; and yet it is far from certain 
that the galleries typify “the people” outside, 
for the galleries are often packed in advance with 
friends of a particular candidate. 

Tlowever desirable more deliberate conventions, 
state and national, may be, the proposed change 
| does not make headway. It would take away 
'“half the fun” of a convention, and would 


permits them also to exert great influence over 
; the deliberations of the delegates, and renders 
the convention subject to the control of passing 


To a correspondent who asked, “What 
offices has President McKinley given the Jewish 
people, and how has his party recognized the 
Jewish vote?” the American Israelite tartly 
replies that “the present administration has 
probably done as well for individual Jews as 
any other,’’ and that there is no such thing as 
the “Jewish vote.” “The individual Jew is an 
independent voter, and by the time an immigrant 
has been in the country long enough to have a 
vote he knows enough to be out of leading strings.” 
It is small polities, as our contemporary intimates, 
to separate voters into races and sects, and estab- 
lish for each a debit and credit account with the 
party that happens to be in power. Self-respect- ! 
ing men resent any guch classification. They 
have minds of their own, they are citizens of the 
United States, and that covers the ground. 


But after all, “the fun” is the last thing to be 
considered when men are selecting the rulers of 
the nation. 


Putting up the Standard. 





In a little Western town, originally | ing the Chicago Institute, with the twofold 
settled by Quakers, stands a church in which , object of providing ideal educational conditions 
the practice of seating men and women apart from kindergarten to college and offering to 
still prevails. A few years agu, a newcomer teachers the best advantages for professional 
mustered courage to cross the aisle and sit beside | training. 
his bride. The second Sunday another man, One feature of the enterprise which is not often 
committed the same offence, and the third | mentioned is of much importance. After the 


Sunday saw a generous sprinkling of bared | staff of instruction was appointed, the twenty-six | 


heads alongside spring bonnets. The aged’ men and women who comprise the staff were 
Ininister, with outraged sense of propriety, chose placed under salaries and were allowed a year for 
for his text: “Let destruction come upon him at maturing their own qualifications before being 
unawares ; and let his net that he hath hid catch | called to their respective chairs. Most of them 
himself ;” and minved no words in exposition. | are now pursuing special studies at universities, 





Too Many Women? 


way of the buffalo, 

| S TRAN GE tales have come from the Klondike 

| about unmarried women who, having gone 
with their fathers or brothers to a mining- 

camp, have been besought to take their pick of 
| millionaires, and wed and settle down. Million- 
| aires were numerous in these places, but each 

| individual millionaire was lonesome. He did 

; not like to see a woman open a restaurant ora 

| laundry—any Chinaman could do that. Women 

were too rare and precious to serve in any 
| capacity but that of wife. 

' A Continental scientist named Rauber argues 
that the nearer we approach these Klondike 
conditions, the nearer we shall come to solving 
many social problems. Because in civilized states 

' the women outnumber the men, not every woman 





| some man’s effort to make a living, many a 


spinster goes into an office or shop or factory 
and becomes his competitor. This is deplorable, 
Doctor Rauber thinks. 

Yet, since civilization will hardly consent to 
kill off these women, our scientific friend suggests 





More boys than girls are born, but boys are 
harder to raise. They have a natural propensity 
| for risking their lives, and every genuine boy 
(gives way to it about fifty-two times a year. 
: When the chance turns against one, some girl 
loses the husband she might have had, and in the 


Rauber view, becomes superfluous and dangerous. | 


There was once a nervous man who, while 
recovering from the Fourth of July, proposed 
‘that at the age of three years every boy should 
be headed up in a hogshead, and fed through the 
bunghole until he reached the ave of eighteen. 
| Boys in hogsheads, he thought, would be safe, if 





“True, true!” they shouted. ‘He is our brother! 
He shall die with us. Come on!” 

“Not to-night,” said Moliére, calmly, “or France 
will say we were ashamed of the deed. Walt until 
morning, and then if we die, nobody can doubt our 
motives.”” 





| They consented, and crept away to bed. When 

they rose sober in the morning not one of them 
spoke of suicide. 

(a 
The Hinksey Diggers. 

“ HE Hinksey Diggers” sounds not unlike 

the nomenclature of modern baseball 

teams, and was, indeed, the literal title of 

|@ memorable group of college athletes. So far, 

| however, trom being characterized by tousled 

| hair and turbulent manners, as the name might 

suggest, the Hinksey Diggers numbered some of 

the finest undergraduates of Oxford University, 

under the captainship of John Ruskin himself. 

| In 1873 the great art lecturer let fall some words 


thereby disappoint a great number of people. | can have a husband. Instead of supplementing | bout the almlessness of Oxford sports. He could 


not but believe that the same training of muscles 

might be turned to better account in some work of 

local or national benevolence. The idea captured 

, the students’ fancy, and Ruskin was urged to 
| embody it in a working plan. 

A neighboring village of Hinksey was inhabited 

by very poor people. The single road was so full 


T is well known that Mrs. Emmons Blaine | that we might restore the balance between the | of ruts, depressions and rubbish that carts avoided 
has made munificent provisions for establish- | sexes by taking better care of young males, | !t and worked their individual way over the tiny 


village green, which was thus spoiled both as a 
park and a playground, The question came: 
Would the undergraduates volunteer to mend this 
road? 
Sixty men having done so, Professor Ruskin 
; Supplied picks, spades and shovels, and brought 
‘ down his own gardener to superintend the digging. 
rains were scientifically laid, hollows filled banks 
turfed and planted, and native ferns ana mosses 
conserved, For months the master himself, in 
blue coat and ear-tabbed blue cap, worked gaily 
‘ with his boyish adherents—some representing the 
proudest families of England—by the roadside, 
breaking stones. 
| From the disk-thrower of antique sculpture to 


fea a 


* 1900, 


the + ++ +2 pictures of the latest prize-fight; from | 
the occe sional “kill him, kill him,” of the foot- | 
ball enthusiast to the devoted helpfulness of the 
Hinksey Diggers; from the tobacco-recking hall 
of the six days’ bicycle race to the Brokaw Field, ' 
commemorative of that student who gave his life | 
to save two servants, athletics m their age have 
played many parts. Rightfully apprehended, they 
are sinews of war and of peace, of health and | 
grace and wholesomeness to the youth of any | 
land. The Hinksey digging will probably never 
be repeated, but its principle—that strength of 
body and health of mind ought to result in a) 
happier life tor all around—goes marching on. In | 
this movement, happily the very breath of the | 
best modern hfe, every one of us, the rank and file, 
may quicken the pace. 


——_<+ ee —___ 


LORD ROBERTS AND THE CAT. 


“A cat may look at a king,” says the old proverb, 
but there are men of less than royal rank who | 
object to being looked at by a cat. Lord Roberts 
is one of them. He did not, in India, falter when 
called upon to penetrate the jungle lair of that 
most terrific of feline beasts, the tiger; but he 
hates cats. He may not be afraid of pussy, but he 
avoids her. 

Like other people with special antipathies, he Is 
peculiarly sensitive to the presence of the hated | 
object. One evening when he had gone out to 
dine, he had scarcely greeted his hostess before | 
he asked, “Will you please send away the cat?” 

“There is no cat here,” the lady assured him. 
“We do not keep cats.” | 

But he knew better, and was so manifestly con- 
vinced that a search was instituted, and an intrud- 
ing tabby was routed out from beneath a plece of 
furniture and ignominiously expelled. 1 

A hero-worshipping American girl who stayed | 
at a country house where Lord Roberts was later 
@ guest, had long eagerly anticipated his arrival. | 
He came, and she first saw him passing down the | 
corridor just in front of her, presenting only his 
back to her view. 

She gazed intently, knowing he must presently 
turn to descend the stairs—when, suddenly, what 
was her surprise to behold the great little man | 
skip nimbly into the air with an exclamation that 
was almost a cry of terror, then leap several stairs 
at a bound, clutch the balusters to recover his | 
balance, and stare back over his shoulder with a | 
face of disgust and dismay! | 

A very small black kitten was lying on the top 
step. The girl promptly picked it up and carried | 
it back to the kitchen whence it had escaped; but. 
Lord Roberts, so he told her afterward, would no | 
more have touched it than if it had been a snake. | 


—_—__~»____ 


POWER OF RANK. 


One day, at the Kremlin in Moscow, Miss | 
Hapgood, an American lady, was favored with 
an amusing manifestation of the all-pervading | 
influence in Russian life of “official” rank, 

While looking at objects of interest, she noticed 
a large, handsomely bound book, flanked by pen 
and ink, on a side-cable. As she opened the book, | 
an attendant pounced upon her. | 

“Don’t touch that!” he said, peremptorily. 

“Why not? If you do not wish people to look at 
this collection of ancient documents,—I suppose | 
that is what it is,—you should lock it up, or label 
it, ‘Hands off!’” retorted the annoyed lady. 

“It isn’t ancient documents, and you are not to 
touch it,” he said, taking the book out of her 
hands. “It is strictly reserved for the signatures 
of distinguished visitors—crowned heads, royal 
princes, ambassadors, and the like.” 

“Then it does not interest me in the least, and if 
you would label it to that effect, no one would 
eare to disturb {t,” answered the American 
woman. 

Soon after she was joined by one of the powerful 
oftictals of the Kremlin, who had made an appoint- 
ment to show the American lady about. As she 
went from one object to another with the official, 
the attendants hovered respectfully in the rear, 
evidently impressed with the friendly tone of the 
conversation. When the round had been made 
and the official had departed to his duties, the 
guardian of the autograph album invited her to, 
add her “illustrious” name to the list. j 

She refused; he entreated, and at last fairly 


dragged her to the table, and stood guard over 
her while she wrote her name. 


—____~e»—____ 


NOT LAW, BUT GOSPEL. 

Clergymen of the past often had traits of indi- 
viduality which are perhaps not so common at | 
the present day. Archbishop Sumner was once ; 
holding a confirmation in an English parish church, 
when he observed that a number of people were 
standing in the aisles, although several pews were 
empty. He stopped the service, and 
reason. 

“The pews are private property,” answered a ; 
man, “and they’re shut up.” 

“There can be no such thing,” said the bishop, 
authoritatively. “Let the pews be opened.” 

“We can’t open ’em!” shouted some one. 
“They're locked.” 

“Is there’a locksmith here?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Very well; let him remove the locks. 
shall be sung meanwhile.” 

So the locks were removed, the audience seated 
Itself, and the confirmation went on. 


asked the 


A hymn 


——_—_~2-—____ 


INCREASED COMMON SENSE’ 


One laudable change in England is that a 
contempt for commerce, which once flourished in 
the higher social classes, is now everywhere 
discouraged. 

James Payn says that sixty years ago the gilded 
aristocracy looked down on every one who derived. 
his income from such a source, save bankers, 
whom they dared not despise. Young men thought 
themeelves heroic in preferring a profession, with 





| FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 


| HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 


| rice 
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probable penury, to an assured competence with 
their hands soiled by trade. This absurd prejudice 
is now as much ridiculed by young men as by the 
old.. 

One aristocratic youth lately became engaged 
to the ward of a gentleman belonging to the old ! 
school, who thought it necessary to apologize for | 
a certain blot on her scutcheon. : 

“I have to confess, my dear sir,” said he, “that | 
her family has been quite recently connected with 
trade.” 

“I am sorry —” began the young man, gravely. 

“So am 1!” put in the old gentleman, testily. 
“But it can’t be helped.” 

“I was about to say,” continued the young man, 
/“I am sorry that you should have thought me 
such a stupendous donkey as to care twopence 
about it.” 





The Youth's Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 
For 1900 


Will be conducted on the same general lines as former 
exhibitions, which have been more and more suc- | 
cessful each year. | 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer | 
—best trom the standpoint of human interest, picto- | 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Companion offers the 
tollowing prizes: 

MEN’S CLASS. 





SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


‘WOMEN’S CLASS. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in , 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been | 
awarded. The Vase Is of solld silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 

Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contalned in a 
circular which may be had by postal-card request. 
This circular also contains the conditions of the | 
contest. 


The competition closes at noon, September 3, 1900. 
Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





A NEW KIND OF FLY. ' 


An astonished, but apparently satisfied spider, 
was one upon which a gentleman recently made 
an experiment. The result of his investigations 
is told In Public Opinion: 


While watching some spiders one day, it occurred 
to him to try what effect the sound of a tuning-fork 
would have upon them. He hada strong suspicion 
that they would take It for the buzzing of a fly. 
Selecting a large, fat spider that had long been 
feasting on flies, he sounded the fork and touched 
a thread of the spider’s web. 

The owner was at one edge of his web, and the 
thread selected was on the other side. Over his | 
wonderful telephone wires the buzzing sound was | 
conveyed to the watching spider, but from his 
position: he could not tell along which particular 

ine the sound was travelling. 

He ran to the centre of the web in hot haste, 
and felt all round until he touched the thread | 
against the other end of which the fork was sound- ' 
ing. Then, taking another thread along with him | 
asa precautionary measure, he ran out to the fork 


and sprang upon | 
At this nt he found out his mistake. He | 
retreated for a short distance, and stopped to 
survey this new buzzing creature which should 
have been a fly, but was Strangely unlike any 
At length, apparently 





insect he had ever seen. 
convinced that the object at the outer edge of his 
web was more suitable for amusement than for 
an article of diet, he got on it again and danced 
with pleasure. It was evident that the sound of 
the fork was music to him. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


We have a way of generaliz 
superior fashion in regard to more ancient races. 
This, however, is a boot for the other foot—a quo- 
tation from a certain Chinese essayist, who thus 
describes the American people 
They live months without eating 

They eat bullocks and sh 
quantities. They have to bathe frequently. 

The men dress all alike, and to judge from their 






in the most 











mouthful of 




















n enormous | § 





appearance, they are all coolies; neither are they 





ever to be seen carrying a fan or an umbrella, for | § 





they manifest their ignorant 
insignia of gentlemen by leaving 
women. » of them have finger-nails more 
than an eighth of an inch long. They eat meat 
with knives and prongs. | 
They never enjoy themselves by sitting quietly 
on their ancestors’ graves, but jump around a 
kick balls as if paid to do it 
nity, for they may be found walking with women. 


mtempt of these 














: CURED HIS HABIT. 
| A young theological student who supplied the 
| pulpit in a Vermont village one summer, had a 


habit of emphasizing pronouns which his instructor 


in elocution had endeavored in vain to correct. | & 
The involuntary smiles of his rural congregation |G 
Ur, 


one Sunday, however, worked the change for 
which his nds and professors had longed. 
He was reading the thirteenth chapter of First 






Kings, and on coming to the twenty-seventh verse, 3 


ihe said distinetly: 
“And he spake to his sons, saying, Saddle me 


the'ass. And they saddled fain.” I 


hem entirely to | & 





COMPANION. 


Pleasure in using makes Rubyoam no less efficient 
in itt tion upon the teeth, mouth and gums. All 
drugi sell RubYoum— % cents, Ade. 







CHALICE IRON TABLETS. 


Best Chocolate and Iron. 
Do not affect the teeth. 

















STAMPS sent on approval, 501, 

stamps, 10c, Mekeel Stamp Co.,Centary: 

STUFF BIRDS. Animals. Mount Insects, Eggs, etc., 
Y 


for home and school. Book by mail, 
ove. Fun, education, profit. Henry Pub. Co., Brookline, 


Make rich, red blood. 
A pleasant and eafe form of Iron for children. 
Improve the appetite and digestion. 
Give strength to the weak and anemic. 
Of all druggists, or sainple box of 12 tablets, suffi- 
cient for three’ days, sent on receipt of 10 cts., by 
CHALICE CO., 268 West Broadway, New York City. 


nO US*E 
CHARACTER 


The character and individuality of your 
house can be strengthened or ruined in 
Da z Its locgtion . 

= about it, all 
t in the colc 
prepare for you Free of Charge a color 
plan (f description or photo) show 
ing how the new she 


Hammar Paint 


(Guaranteed Five Years) 
would put it in har 
$ 0 in cash capi 


150 diff. foreign 
Bi ‘Louis, Mo. 








The ease, the freedom, 
and the grace 
Are motion’s chief 
attraction; 
And here’s what holds 


attire in place 





les of 


In any pose or action. 


ny and style. 











1 is behind our 
See that we say that Hammar Paint 
will cc than lead oil or any 
other material, and ranteed for 
five years. It costs 5 per gallon 
u m when mixed with oil 

= If you intend to paint, write us, de- 
scribing your house and its surround- 
ings. You will like our plan—it saves 

The DeLong in every way 


PAINT CO., 


F. HAMMAR 
2. St. Louis, 


Spruce St., Mo. 





Hook and Eye. 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





IT PLAYS A TUNE. 
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THE MOSSBERG 


“Cuckoo Chime” 

ee The Bicycle 

. Sauad of the New 

» York Police have 

adopted the Moss- 

berg Bells exelu- 
| sively. 


“CuckooChime” 


size 24 inches, 
sent post-paid to 
introduce for 50c, 


“Electric Chime” 


same size as Cuckoo), 
"Money back if not 





For Summer, 

















pune 











f 16 West 234 St. 

1.165 Broadway. 
504 Fulton St. 
169 Tremont St. 
924 Chestnut St. 
74 State St. 






satistactory. 
Ask for them at dealers. 













Chicago: 




















CAN “SLIDE” HOME WITHOUT INJURY IF YOUR 
KNEES ARE PROTECTED BY OUR No. 19 IMPROVED 


‘\von Clad 
Stockangs 


Because they have the TRIPLE KN 
do not wear them, ask your mothe 
three pairs and see how much longer th 
than other stockings. We make 
‘Iron Clad ’’ Stockings for 
everybody, and if your 
dealer cannot supply 
you with them, send us 


25 cents 


per pair for 
samples, 

Se, State sizes 
COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Michigan. wanted. 


The Winning Girl 


at golf or any other feminine sport is the girl who is 
dressed for comfort and freedom. Her body is free 
from rigid restriction, her move- 
ments are easy and graceful. Her 

muscles are under perfect control. 

She wearsa FERRIS Waist. Thou- 
sands of wornen are to-day wearing the 


FERRIS & 


Sense 


WAISTS. 


They find in them the union of comfort and beauty. 
The ideal garment for the house or the street. There 
are different FERRIS WaAIsTs to fit different forms. 
It is essential that you get the waist made to fit you. 
You should get the Ferris Book of Living Models. 

It will help you to make a right selection. 

































Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Watats are sold by all leadin: 
retailers, Do not substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to & 
Misses’, 6 cts. to $1.00; Children’s, 25 cts. to 50 cts. 











Ss THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
SR AAA AAA AA AAA AAR AA AA I 





HEN I fix my yard in spring, 
’Fore the leaves hes started yet, 

I begin to plan, first thing, 
Fer my beds of mignonette. ' 
One down here beside the gate— 
Kep' it there sence ’sixty-nine— 
One up yonder, where the late 
Sunbeams likes to set an’ shine. 
They’re sech cozy, lovin’ flowers; 
I could jest kneel down an’ kiss ’em, 
Pet an’ fuss with ’em fer hours— 
Mignonette an’ sweet alyssum. 


Yes, an’ sweet alyssum, too; 
Most folks hes their preferences. i 
Some likes holly hawks, a few | 
Growin’ stately by the fences. | 
Some likes lilies, straight an’ white; 1 
Well, they're sweet enough, land knows! 
An’ the good Lord puts a sight 

Of His comfort in a rose. 

Then the clovers, crowdin’ clost— 

I should awf'lly hate to miss ’em! 

But there’s two that I love most; 
Mignonette an’ sweet alyssum. 





Some folks says there’s flowers above. 
Scriptur’s silent there, I know. f 
But I think the God of love 
Surely must hev fixed it so. 

Ef It really wasn’t wrong 

1 could almost make a prayer— 
Thet I’ve loved 'em here so long, ' 
An’ I want to find ’em there. 

They’re old friends I’ve planned to meet, 
An’ | don’t expect to miss ’em, 

Growin’ by the golden street— 
Mignonette an’ sweet alyssum. 


e+ 


Poor Old Margaret. 


LD MARGARET was a poor 
Scotch charwoman, as rugged 
in disposition as she was in 
person. She was not altogether , 
ignorant, but her observation 
of places and people was apt 
to be cynical and short-sighted. 
In the well-to-do families where | 
she worked she was often re-| 
monstrated with for her neglect 
of the church, but she gave no | 
more than sullen heed. 

“It’s a’ very weel,’”’ she 
would mutter alone, “for the 
fine leddies and gentlefolk to be gangin’ to kirk 
in their guid cloes! They’ve naught else to do. | 

But they’ll nae nag me there wi’ their sonsie talk. 

I'll bide by mysel’.” 

Old Margaret was not a happy woman—as any 
one could easily guess. She had nothing in her, 
either by nature or grace, to make her so. One 
day she was cleaning the dining closet in a house 
where the minister happened to be a guest at 
table, and she overheard some of his conversa- 
tion. Words came to her that stilled her vexed 
spirit and forced her to listen. That night she 
went home thinking. She would like to know 
more, she told herself, “aboot a Gospul that gies | 
rest to a soul when it bides in a body.” 

The next Sunday she went very early to the 
church, and made her way unnoticed into one of ; 
the alcoves behind the organ. The following 
week, and the week after that, she was in the 
same place. On the third Sabbath, the preacher's 
sermon seemed to search her out. She heard him 
say: 

“TI bring this message of God, in its fulness, to 
the richest and to the poorest. There is enough 
for every sinner in the city—would they might 
all come in and listen! If half of them were | 
here, they would fill every nook and corner of 
this church, even the alcoves behind the organ.” 

At this point there was a strange interruption. 
Old Margaret walked out of her concealment, and 
stood with the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“Wad ye mind prayin’ for a puir body?” she | 
sobbed. “I’m ane o’ the sinners ye say God 
means to pity.” 

The effect was electrical. A rush of sympathy ’ 
succeeded the consternation that had hushed the 
audience. None felt it more than the minister. , 
His own words had never been emphasized for: 
him in such a way before. He looked at his 
stylish people, and thought of the Pharisee and 
the publican in the temple. 

But there were no Pharisees in the congrega- 
tion now. The proudest had quivering lips and 
moistened eyes, and the young and giddy turned 
pale. To them, as they testified later, when the 
poor scrub-woman suddenly appeared, standing 
in her brown serge gown, it seemed as if one of , 
the oaken caryatids had actually stepped down 
from its cornice and spoken! 

There was no more preaching needed that day. 
The meeting ended with prayer and song, and 
every worshipper went home with a thrill of soul 
that was like the fire of Pentecost. 

The duration of the feeling could best be told | 
by the narrator of this incident, a lady from) 
Scotland, who attended the great International | 








‘first laid along the side of the 


. as rigging, trees, or the eaves of 


| ceremony. 


“nity to di 
, Portions will keep bleached. 


: Tushed at me. 
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Congregational Convention in Boston. Enough | Mr. Hagenbeck. said. 
to say that the humble workingwoman was but | 
one of many fresh recruits to the ranks of: 
Christian faith and service. 


Forty young men and women, volunteers from 


the Sunday school, formed themselves into a mis- 

sionary band. The hearts of a lukewarm people ' 

were kindled to consecrated zeal. The new life | 
‘ surprised into activity by poor old Margaret’s 
unexpected appeal was not a paroxysm. 


> 





Caring for the Flag. , | 


LAGS, tn a certain way, are a country’s | 
clothes, which it puts on in the morning and 
lays aside at night. This we see in symbolic 

pictures, where Uncle Sam, representing the 
United States, is dressed in the Stars and Stripes, 
and John Bull, representing Great Britain, wears 
the Union Jack for a waistcoat. <A flag should, 
therefore, be laid aside as neatly as a valued 
garment, and when used it should be handled so | 
as not to be soiled or torn. 

A flag, properly made, has a light canvas binding 
along ies Foistin edge, through which runs a piece 
of small rope. t the top of the binding the rope 
has a toggle, while about a fathom hangs out at 
the bottom and Is called the “bending line.” The 
name and size of the flag are stencilled on one side 
of the binding near the toggle. 

To make up the flag, fold it lengthwise, with the 
name outside, two or more times, until it 1s ina 





strip about a foot wide. Lay the strip name-side i 
downward; take up the end farthest from the 
binding and fold the strip down back and forth 
two or three times, each fold on 
top of the preceding, the last fold ' 
being thus toward the binding. 

Then roll the flag up to the 
binding « take one tight turn 
around the bundle with the bend- 
ing Mne (or two turns if the flag 
is large and the line lon; 
enougl » and push a bight | 
of the line between the turn | 
and the flag as shown in| 
figure 1. 

Tn this condition the 
flag is said to be “made 
up,” and is ready for 
laying away, or for 
bending on to the 
halyards. If laid 
away when thus 
made up, itsname 
and number will | 
be in plain sight, | 
so that it need | 
not be unrolled 
to be identified, 
and when it is 
unfurled it will be 
found as smooth 
as if newly lroned. When made up it can be car- 
ried about without trailing in the dirt, and will 
remain jn a compact bundle so long as no strain 
is brought upon the bending line. This being bent 
to the lower part of the halyards, however, a 
sharp pull on the latter will slip the bight and 
“break the flag.” 

If the flag is a large one, a turn around {ts middle 
is not enough to keep it in a compact bundle, so it 
should then be secured by tying around it’ near’ 
each end a piece of cotton firing. 

In this case the bending line Is 


















bundle in three bights, so that 
the upper string passes through 
all three, and the lower one 
through the first two, as shown 
in figure 2. A sharp pull on the 
lower part of the halyards will 
break the strings and unfurl 
the flag as before. 

It is not customary to hoist 
the flag all the way to the mast- 
head made up, but only high 
enough to get {t clear of dirt 
ground, or of obstructions suc! 


houses; then it is “ broken,” 
and hoisted unfurled. 

Flags are only mastheaded 
made up when it is necessary 
that they should unfurl instant- 
ly, as at the firing of a salute, 


or at some climax in a public 

Above all things, flags should be kept ary: and If 
they are wet when hauled down, they should be 
spread out under cover until there is ‘an opportu- 
them in the sun, so that the white 
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A Dangerous Occupation. 


AMBURG is a city of strange industries, 
H but perhaps the most interesting among 

them all is that of Mr. Carl Hagenbeck. 
The London News, describing the great garden 
where his stock in trade is kept, says that it is 
crowded with wild beasts of every kind; for Mr. 
Hagenbeck is collector of wild beasts for almost | 
every menagerie in the world, and has dealings 
with every savage land. When the News man 
visited the place, eighteen polar bears were to be 
seen in one part of the grounds, and not far off 
were a dozen elephants newly arrived from India. 
Half a dozen condors from South America were 
waiting to be unpacked, and scores of alligators 
were playing together as if in their native Florida; 
while lions, tigers and panthers were stowed away 
in great numbers. 


Speaking of the narrow escapes he had had in 
the course of his dealings with wild animals, Mr. 
Hagenbeck said: 

“One of the narrowest was from a young ele- 
phant. We were dispatching some beasts in a 
vessel, and I was at the dock Superintending their 
embarkation. A young elephant had been worrled 
on its journey down. It was tied up with a chain 
long enough to permit its moving about somewhat, 
and I was standing with my back to it, near the 
wooden side of the compartment. 

“Suddenly, without warning, it turned and 
It pinned me to the wall, its tusks 
going on either side of me. My men ran up and , 

ragged me from between the tusks, and I fainted 
away. In a moment I opened my eyes and told | 
them to lift me on my feet and see [f T could stand, | 
for I was afraid my back was broken. They | 
found I could stand, and I was helped home. 
The elephant’s tusks had just. fitted me, grazing 
the etl on each side, but not even tearing the 
flesh.” 

Another adyenture was perhaps even more 
dangerous. 

“It makes me hot and cold when I recall it,” 


; motorman. When the steer was roped, the machine 


COMPANION. 


“A case of rattlesnakes 
came to me, and noticing an unpleasant smell, L 
ut My arms over my face for shade and peered 
pre the case. I saw that there was a dead snake 
there. 

“Just then one of the rattlers jumped up, and | 
threw itself against the iron bars in an endeavor 
to get at me, spitting in its rage. I took no more 
hotice of it at the time, but next morning my wife 
drew my attention to the sleeve of my coat. The 


JUNE ‘7. 
fifty, and the pair you have given me are worth 
mits that. I ‘am afraid my Ae will think I have 
Overreached you. You must let me give you a 
basket of pears.” 

My mother insisted on buying the pears, and the 
man went off in high spirits, saying, ‘Don’t blame 
the dog; he was entirely excusable, entirely.” 

Some weeks after this my brother couldn’t find 
A certain pair of trousers that he wanted to wear. 
They were aimost new, he said, and he was sure 








sleeve was covered with a preat patch of greenish | he left them in his closet when he went to the city. 
stain, the green crystals glistening on it. My mother opened her eyes at me. 

“It was a hot summer, and my face was covered ‘Were they expensive trousers?” she asked. 
with a heat eruption. ad a little of this poison ” said he, “I only paid twelve dollars for 
gone on my face, I must inevitably have died the | them; but they were new and I liked them.” 
most horrible of all deaths.” The fate of those trousers became a family 

Mr. Hagenbeck was once dragged through the | mystery. 
streets of Suez by a giraffe that had got free from | Bs 
all its ropes except one that was round Mr. eer 
Hagenbeck’s body. Ss 

In spite of all his adventures, however, he feels Varnished. 


at home among hisanimals. “Jenny,” the walrus, 
is his especial pet. She comes clumsily out of the 
water when he calls her, and waddles up to him. 
She performs on bells, and can summon attendants 
to give her her meals. Her food is an expensive 
item, costing nearly four dollars every day. It 
must be fish of the best kind, with bo skin or 
bones. A walrus is too valuable to be denied any 


dainty. 
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BY MARTHA a ) 
GILBERT DICKINSON v 


HE>E=. one peers lonely through a gate— 
Pink-coated huntsman gone astray ; 
There, turbaned courtiers of state 
Are blurred in carnival array! 
AS scarlet acrobats they run 
To vault the hedgerow’s mystery,— 
Leaping fantastic in the sun, 
A blaze of Nature’s jugglery. 
Like Highland troopers others pass, 
With kilt of flame and tunic green; 
Their bonnets blowing in the grass, 
Thelr piper's skirl a lark unseen. 
Will-o’-the-wisp of summer noons, 
They filt mid haymakers at rest, 
And up the path of harvest moons 
Are lost o’er sunset’s gleaming crest! 
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Automobile and Cowboys. 


S that picturesque figure of the Western plains, 
the cowboy and rough-and-ready rider, to be 
replaced by an inanimate contrivance of iron, 

rubber and gasoline? We trust not, in spite of a | 
story which the New York Sun tells of the more : 
or less successful introduction of an automobile | 
on the Texas ranch of Mr. John G. Kenedy, in 
Nueces County. 


A “runabout” vehicle of extra strong build was 
tried by the proprietor and his foreman, and was 
voted a a ae success. No more horses on 
thatranch! In a comfortable seat, with the speed 
of a thousand cattle at command by the turning 
of a lever, henceforth the cowboy would prod the 
weary steers homeward. 

Thfs exultation was checked, however, by the 
furious stampeding of the first herd of cattle that 
caught sight of the new machine. 

Across the broad ranch, recking not of barbed- 
wire fences, went the herd. A number of properly 
mounted cowboys succeeded in overtakin ie 
cattle several miles away, and after a long chase 
finally turned them toward home. After that 
horses were driven in front of the machine until 
the cattle ceased to fear it. 

Then came the supreme test. It was necessary 
to round up certain steers, and some of the cow- 
boys wanted to try the experiment of roping them 
from the seat of the automobile. 

The animals were driven into the walled enclo- | 
sure. John Fisher and Harry Towles, two of the 
best ropers on the ranch, were chosen to ride. 
Towles was to do the roping, his mate to act as 


was to be brought to a quick stop. 

Fisher put the machine to its best “roading gait” 
as it entered the corral. The steers made for the 
other end, the machine close upon them. The 
wild creatures, cornered, flew back by their 


strange-looking purater. 
Inst antly the larlat was flung out, and settled 
over the horns of the animal aimed at. The; 


“horse end” was attached to the front axle of the 
vehicle. 

Fisher failed to stop the machine. 
in vain at the lever. Something was wrong. At 
the last moment, the rope being secure, Towles 
seized the steering gear and managed to avoid a 
collision with the opposite fence. 

The wild procession, led oy the runaway auto- 
mobile, sped rapidly across the corral again. 

By a desperate trick of steering, the machine 
was run out into the open, the steer draggin, 
behind, the involuntary tail’ to a comical come! 
which was certainly out of its orbit. 

Away across the pasture sailed the runaway, 
until some cowboys, riding up, saw the difficulty 
and cut the steer loose. 

Even then the men “in charge” showed their 
grit by sticking to the fractious vehicle, until 
after a breakneck ride of about fifteen miles they | 
managed to work the shut-off lever, and became 
once more plain American cowboys, willing to 
rope steers In the good old way from a bucking 


bronco, 
exciting encounter between the family dog 
and an unexpected caller, and of the various 
and unexpected results which followed it. 


Don was a very jail dog, but one morning, as 

lay at the kitchen door, a “vegetable man,” 
suddenly turning the corner, startled him from his 
nap. e flew at the man, caught him by the 
trousers, and ripped one leg nearly up to the waist. 
The man shrieked, and that sent Hida flying into 
the parlor. 

My mother, taking it for granted that the man 
was bitten, and that he was very angry, ventured 
to the door to ask about it. 

There stood the vegetable man, holding the cloth | 
about his leg, and when he saw her he asked ini 


He tugged 





<> -—___ 


Liberal Compensation. 
HE author of “Inside Our Gate” tells of an 








a very mild tone if she would please lend him a 
thread and needle. 
“1 really must apologize,” he said, “for coming 


i 


so suddenly upon the dog. He is quite excusable; | 
but I regret this rent, because I have on my best | 
pants. My wife insisted on my wearing them, as 

was coming to the village; but it can't be helped 
now.” 

Hilda gave him a stout thread and needle, and | 
he sat on the back step and “sewed himself up 

Meanwhile, my mother, quite taken aback by 
his mild manne Ought out a pair of my oldest 
brother’s trous brought them to the man, and 
gave him two dollars. 

at oblle 







“Lam under gr 


ations to you, ma'am,” 
said he. “These pants I 


have On only Cost three | 





been troubled wit 
| chest, back and arms. 


LTHOUGH Alexander Pope says thet “a 

A little learning is a dangerous thing,” there 

is a wife in New York who is vexed that 

she didn’t know the little difference between a 

druggist’s and a paintér’s turpentine. The Afail 
and Express tells the story. 


Peter H. George, of the upper West Side, bas 
theumatism, and on dam 
days suffers severe pains in the muscles of his 
His wife rubs him vigor- 
ously with turpentine, and he usually gets relief. 
One of the muggy days recently brought on an 
attack, and Mrs. George was disappointed to find 
the turpentine bottle empty, 

The servant was sent ouf to buy a quart, which 
she did ata neighboring paint-shop. It cost ten 
cents less than at the druggist’s. Mr. George was 
rubbed well, dosed with colchicum, and put to 
pea. Early next morning he called loudly for his 
wi 


fe. 

“My dear,” he said, “will you oblige me by 
getting the hammer out of the tool-chest?” 

“The hammer?” echoed Mrs. George. ‘Well, 
what in the world —” 

“The hammer, I said," repeated Mr. George. 
“and the cold-chisel."” 

“The hamnaer and the cold-chisel?” Mrs. George 
echoed again. ‘Are you out of your head?” 

“No,” replied Peter, ‘I am not out of my head, 
but I want to get out of my shell. I want to be 
broken open, am the great human upper West 
Side oyster. Look here!” and Mr. George sat up 
in bed and exposed his arms from shoulder to 
wrist. They were both as highly lazed as a well- 
polished piano, and his back and chest were in 
the same condition. 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Mrs. George. 
“I_do declare, the painter has given us turpentine 
mixed with shellac, and I’ve been varnishing you 
just as if you were a sideboard.” 

Investigation proved. the truth of Mrs. George’s 
statement, and It took an hour to get the veneer 
off Mr. George’s skin, during which process he 
mnade many emphatic remarks. The drug-store 
will hereafter supply the George family with 


| turpentine. 
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Relieved His Embarrassment. 


IR HENRY IRVING its known to be a very 
generous man, and would be robbed right 
and left, it is said, if it were not for the 

protection afforded by his business manager, Mr. 
Bram Stoker. For instance, says a London cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Glole- Democrat, 
Irving recently received a letter from a man in 
Paris who told of his marked likeness to the great 
actor. 


At first, the stranger wrote, It was a pleasure to 
be taken ‘for so distinguished a man, but in time 
the novelty wore off, and he had been both annoyed 
and embarrassed by the continual necessity of 
explaining that he was he, and not Sir Hebry. 
The letter concluded by mentioning that five 
pounds or ten pounds would be of considerable 
service to him. Would Sir Henry remit by return 
of post, and thus in a measure atone for the annoy- 
ance to which the likeness had subjected him? 

Irving happened to read the letter to Bram 
Stoker, and then said that he thought he must 
fend the man something, not ten pounds perhaps, 


ut — 

“If ye’ll let me, ll answer the letter for you,” 
said Mr. Stoker, who has an Irish accent to match 
his Irish wit. few days later Irving said: 

“You answered that letter, Mr. Stoker?” 

“T did, then, and I wrote him advice of a friendly 
nature, besides the money I sent to him.” 

“You sent him money, ha! I hope it was 
enough —” 

“Twas, then,” murmured Stoker, beaming, “and 
the letter to boot. Shall I tell you what was in it? 
Well, then, it was half a crown I sent to him,”— 
half a crown is sixty-two cents,—“and I just wrote 
him that since it was his likeness to you was 
yexin’ him, well, then, to take it and go and have 


his hair cut.” 
| scientist or inventor are clothed, to the 
ignorant mind, fs the occasion of as many 
surprises as there are new things. 


An elderly woman, in one of the simple homes 
in the Tennessee mountains, was sick. The med- 
icine that the doctor prescribed was in the modern, 
convenient form of capsules. The patient trus: 
her medical adviser, but regarded the medicine 
with suspicion. She had heard about the terrible 
dynamite cartridges. 

Some time after she had taken the capsules, her 
daughter inquired how she felt. 

“Mighty po’ly,” was the reply. 
ayone you want somethin’ to eat?” 

“No.” 


9 


Dangerous Medicine. 
HE mystery in which the doings of a doctor, 


Soon, however, the mother sat up in her rook lng 
chair. Thinking the attention would be gratefully 
received, the daughter filled her pipe with the 
fragrant “baccy,” and taking a live coal from the 
hearth, carried both to her mother. 

A scream of fear came from the old woman. 
“Take it away, chile! Don't you come near me 
with that fire while I've got those ca‘tridges in 
me!” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Penitent. 2. Behindhand. 3. Locomotive. 

4. Address, 
. EARL 

ALOE 
ROBE 
LEEK 

3. Salient, saltine, entails; silence, license; re- 
fed, defer, freed; unbred, burden, burned; leper, 
repel. 

4. Poverty. 

5. Brake, break ; bolder, boulder; borne, bourn. 

6. Shone. she; onward, ward; boned, bed; 
boneset, be: donated, dated; noon, no; to- 
night, tight; reckon, reck; season, seas; monad, 
ma 








7. Carp, enter—carpenter. 


8. Cancel, canopy, cannon, canine, canary, can- 
die, canteen, canvas, candy, canal. canter, canker, 
canon, candidate, canto, candor. 
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©4HERE is never a May passes, of recent 
| years, but some one comes to me, 
or writes to me, to inquire about a 
wonderfully beautiful bird that he 
has just seen for the first time. He 
does hope | can tell him 
what it is. It is a pretty 
large bird, he goes on to 
say,— but not so long as a 
robin, he thinks, if | ques- 
tion him, — mostly black 
and white, but with such 
a splendid rosy patch on 
his breast or throat! What 
can it be? He had no idea 
that anything so handsome 
was ever to be seen in 
these parts. 





+ 

IF all the questions that 

people ask about birds 
were as easily answered as 
this one, I should be thank- 
ful. It is a rose-breasted 
grosbeak, | tell the inquirer. 
Perhaps he noticed that its 
bill was uncommonly stout. 
If he did, the fact is excep- 
tional, for somehow the 
shape of the bill is a point 
which the average person 
seems very seldom to 
Notice, although it is highly 
important. Anyhow, the 
rosebreast’s beak is most 
decidedly ‘‘gross.’’ And 
he is every whit as beauti- 
ful as my inquirer repre- 
sents him to be. In that 
respect he ranks with the 
oriole and the scarlet 
tanager. 





HE is distinguished also 

for his song, which is 
a flowing warble, wonder- 
fully smooth and sweet. 
To most ears it bears a 
likeness to the robin’s song, 
but it is beyond comparison 
more fluent and delicious, 
although not more hearty. 
Keep your ear open for 
such a voice,—by the 


have seen it well up in a rather tall tree. 
The two birds spell each other in brooding, 
and are not only mutually affectionate, but 
very brave. I have known the mother bird 


to keep her seat even when | took hold of 











the world, but where his mate, of course, 
cannot help admiring it as he flutters about 
her; for it is certain that female birds have 
a good eye for color, and believe that 
fine feathers help, at least, to make fine 








middle of May if you live 
in New England, a little 
earlier if your home is 
farther south,— and you will be likely to 
hear it; for at that time the bird is not 
only common, but a very free singer. 
~~ 

|b addition to his song, the rosebreast has a 

short call-note, which sounds very much 
like the squeak of a pair of rusty shears —a 
kind of ‘‘hic,’? which you will find no diffi- 
culty about remembering if you have once 
learned it. His nest is generally built in a 
bush, often within reach of the hand, but | 


THE ROSE-BREASTED 


the bush below the nest and drew her almost 
against my face. She, by the way, is a very 
modestly dressed body, being not only with- 
out the rose-color, but without the clear 
contrast of black and white. To look at her, 
you might take her for a large sparrow. 
~*~ 

HE rose-color of the male, it should be 

said, is not confined to the patch on the 
breast, but is found also on the lining of 
the wings, where it is mostly unnoticed by 


GROSBEAK. 


birds. The shade is of the brightest and 
most exquisite, and the total effect of the 
male’s plumage—jet black, pure white and 
vivid rose-red—is quite beyond praise. 
~ 

HE birds, happily, are not shy, and prefer 

a fairly open or broken country rather 
than a dense wood. Last season a male sang 
day after day directly under my windows, 
and undoubtedly had a mate and a nest 


somewhere close by. BRADFORD TORREY. 


q 
CURRENT- EVENTS 


MAFEKING RELIEVED.—Of the three Brit- 
ish towns in South Africa, the garrisons of which 
were forced to withstand protracted sieges and | 
frequent attacks by the Boers, the first to be cut | 
off from the outside world and the last to. be re- | 
lieved was Mafeking. The siege was raised May 
17th, on the 218th day after the investment be- 
gan, by a column from Kimberley led by Colonel 
Mahon, coéperating with Colonel Plumer’s force 
from Rhodesia. The garrison, which numbered 
at the beginning less than 2,000 men, was greatly 
reduced by casualties and sickness, and suffered 
from short rations, but maintained its courage 
through everything, and a short time before the 
relieving column reached the town repelled a} 
Boer attack and took a number of prisoners. 

Lirut.-Con. R. S. S. BADEN- POWELL, 
commanding at Mafeking, to whose bravery and | 
resourcefulness this successful 
defence of the town was largely | 
due, is 43 years old. He has 
been in the military service of 
England most of the time since 











4 he was 19, and has served in 
India and Afghanistan as well | 
p as Africa. He won distinction 





in the Zululand operations, com- j 


Cor. Bavew-Power. manded the native levies in the 
Ashanti expedition, and was General Carring- 
ton’s chief of staff in the Matabele War which | 
followed the Jameson raid. He has been pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general, in recognition 
of his defence of Mafeking. 


THE BoER Envoys were received by Mr. | 
Hay, Secretary of State, May 2ist, and by the | 
President the next day. They urged that the 
United States should intervene in the interest of 
peace in South Africa. Mr. Hay explained that 
when the United States, alone of all the powers 
appealed to by the Boer republics last March, 
conveyed to the British government its willing- 
ness to mediate, and its offer was refused, it did 
all that was possible; and no course was now 
open to it except to preserve an impartial neu- 
trality. aS 

Tre Keytucxy Contest DecipEp.—The 
Supreme Court of the United States, May 21st, 
decided the contest over the governorship of 
Kentucky in favor of the Democratic claimant, 
Mr. Beckham, not on the merits of the case, but 
on the ground that the action of the General 
Assembly was final, under the state constitution 
and laws, and that the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction. The opinion was handed down by 
Chief Justice Fuller. A dissenting opinion was 
delivered by Justice Harlan, and Justices Brewer | 
and McKenna also dissented from portions of | 
the opinion. 


Tue Municipat EvEctions in Cuba were 
to have taken place in May, but were post- 
poned to June 16th, in order that the census 
might be used as a basis of registration. There 
is an educational qualification for the ballot, and 
for the illiterate there is a property qualification, 
while all restrictions are waived as regards men | 
who served in the Cuban army. As nearly as 
can be estimated from the census returns, the 
number of native Cubans qualified to vote will 
be about three times as large as the number of | 
Spaniards. As the first test of the capacity of | 
the Cubans for self-government, the elections are 
of unusual importance. 

Tur PRINCIPAL POLITICAL PARTIES in 
Cuba are the Democratic Union, the Republican 
and the Nationalist. These are formed on issues 
which have arisen since the war. The Demo- 
cratic Union party is conservative, and is largely ' 
composed of white men, both creoles and Span- ' 
iards, who own property or are engaged in! 
business. It includes most of the old “Autono- | 
mist” party. The Republican party is of radical 
tendencies, and comprises most of the negroes 
and mulattoes. The Nationalist party is largely | 
made up of soldiers, or former soldiers. | 

AN ImMportTAnNT ReForM has been instituted 
by the French Minister of War, General Gullifet, 
through an order forbidding the sale of absinthe, 
brandy and other spirits in French camps and | 
barracks. There has been an alarming increase i 
of late in the amount of drunkenness, and in | 
insanity caused by the excessive use of liquor, in | 
the French army; and General Gallifet’s order, 
restricting the sale of liquors to soldiers to wine 
and beer, is recognized as a great advance toward 
temperance. 


Tur Ponicy oF ENGLAND toward the 
Dutch republics in South Africa, after the war 
is over, was foreshadowed by Mr. Chamberlain | 

+ ina recent speech at Birmingham. He declared 
that the government did not wish to be vindictive, 
but was determined that the republics should 
never again be the nursery of conspiracy. The 
government was not prepared to recognize the 
independence of the republics, but would incor- 
porate them under the British flag; eventually, it 
was hoped, as a self-governing colony, but in the 





interval as a crown colony, governed as India is. 
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7 "Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 


lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secrets for) 


securing a clear complexion. But all these are 
simply superficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complexion 
unless the digestive organs perform their work 
properly ; unless the stomach, by properly digesting 
the food taken into it, furnishes an abundance of 
pure blood, a good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they promptly 
cure any stomach trouble; and they have found 


| out that perfect digestion means a perfect com- 
| plexion; and one that does not require cosmetics 


and powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexions clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are used no such dieting ts necessary. 
Take these Tablets and eat all the good, whole- 
some food you want, and you need have no fear of 
indigestion nor the sallow, dull complexion which 


nine women out of ten have, solely because they | 


are suffering from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion, 
and we have advanced the best argument to 
induce every man and woman to give this splendid 
remedy a trial. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug-stores, and cost but 50 cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it, and the resultant 
effects are, good digestion, good health and a 
clear, bright complexion. 
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Ball Bearings 


OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 





its retaining collar and circle of polished steel balls. The opposite 

end of the hub has another set of balls, which do not show in the cut. 
The balls, the same as used on high-grade bicycles, are made from the finest 
quality of hardened steel, and should last a lifetime. 

This invention reduces the friction of the running parts, lightens the 
burdens of the operator, and increases the life of the machine. It is a guar- 
antee that the New Companion is up-to-date. No more durable or satisfac- 
tory sewing machine can be had at any price. 

In buying a New Companion Sewing Machine, you get a high-grade, 
up-to-date machine, built by one of the largest and most reliable manufac- 
turers in the country, and fully warranted by the makers and by the pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion. 

A view of the factory where the machine is made is shown on the third 
page cover of the superb illustrated booklet, which we will send you free if 
you ask for one. Besides, this booklet will answer a hundred questions you 
may wish to ask before ordering a sewing machine. 


Tie. CUT shows a section of the hub of the large drive wheel with 


There may be those who can hardly credit the fact that the New Com- 
panion at $19.00 is of the same standard of excellence as a $45.00 machine. If 
you have any question of the comparative values drop us a postal. We 
will mail you several hundred extracts from letters received by us from 
parties who are now using the New Companion and then you can decide 
intelligently. We wish no person to keep a machine if it does not fulfil all 
we claim for it. We will send you free TWO Different Booklets, besides 
the letter extracts, if you are at all interested in sewing machines. 


We Offer Three Styles. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers, - - $19.00. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head, 23.75. 


On receipt of price, Wwe will deliver the New Companion Sewing Machine, 
freight paid, at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver 
the Machine, freight paid, at any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any railroad freight office west of these four states, 
for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


JUNE 7, 1900, 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE ASTHMA. 


FILTERED WATER VERSUS aeuors| 


FEvER.—The filtration of the water-supply of | 5” 


cities by means of sand filter-beds, or mechanical | 
contrivances, has rapidly advanced in this coun- 
try during the past ten years; but it is far more | 


general in Great Britain than here. Mr. Allen , 
Hazen, an authority on sanitary engineering, | (7 


avers that the fact is fully established that the 
death-rate from typhoid fever is materially low- 
ered by the filtration of the water-supply. In 
Great Britain, cities containing an aggregate | 
population of more than 10,000,000 people use a 
sand-filtered water-supply, and the result, it is. 
daimed, is shown in London’s freedom from | 
typhoid. In this country only one-tenth of the | 
towns and cities have filtered water. 

CrpER BREWERIES.—In France the cider | 
industry is undergoing a new development, under 
the guidance of scientific studies and methods. 
Cider breweries have gradually taken the place 
of the old cider-presses until, at present, they 
produce 40 per cent. of the cider made in that 
country. The flavor of the beverage is increased 
and improved by utilizing recent scientific re-| 
searches on the composition of the apple and} 
other fruits. One-fifth of the alcoholic beverages 
consumed in France consists of cider. 


DANILEWSKY’S FLYING -MACHINE.— A 
Russian inventor, K. Danilewsky, has recently 
experimented, under government aus- 
pices, with a fiying-machine which 
combines the lifting power of a bal- 
loon with something resembling wing 
action. The balloon is shaped like a 
projectile, and is small, being filled 
with pure hydrogen. Its ascensional 
force is sufficient to neutralize the 
weight of the aéronaut and the appa- 
ratus. The latter consists of a system 
of movable aéroplanes and a steering 
NANA tacile, by means of which the aéronaut 

guides the course of the balloon. In 
4 =~ descending, the latter assumes an 
upright position. The immediate object of the 
experiments is to provide a dirigible balloon for | 
the signal-corps of the Russian army. 





Reapine Rice 1N LovIs1ana.—The appli- 
cation of scientific irrigation methods has recently 
given a new development to rice culture in south- 
western Louisiana, as explained in a bulletin of 
the Department of Agriculture. Rice requires 
wet lands, but on such lands harvesting machin- 
ery cannot be used. The difficulty bas been met 
by flooding the dry prairie lands during the 
growth of the rice, and then draining them, by a 
system of pumps, canals and levees, when the 
crop is nearly ripe. On the drained lands it is | 
possible to use reapers to harvest the rice; thus 
the cheap labor employed in foreign rice-growing | 
countries can be met by American machinery. 


Musica Evo.uTion AMone Brrps.— 
Before the Biological Society in Washington 





, BICYCLES 





recently, Mr. H. W. Olds presented the results 
of his studies of bird music. Wonderful as it 
seems, he said, it is a fact that some of the birds 
use the human musical scale. He showed by 
examples how the songs of certain birds are 
unmistakably governed by the intervals that 
compose our scale. Sometimes bird musicians, 
like their human compeers, wander from the 
key. He thought that there was no escape from 
the conclusion that birds are subject to a musical 
evolution which parallels our own. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CHECKING CLocE.— An 


apparatus that has at least the merit of novelty 
is on exhibition in London. It is designed asa 
checking clock to record the hour of the arrival 
of employés at their places of work. The nov- 
elty consists in a sensitized photographic ribbon 
attached to clockwork. Each employé, as he or 
she arrives, presses the button of the machine 
and immediately his or her photograph, together 
with a photograph of the clock showing the 
moment of arrival, is impressed on the movable 
ribbon. It is said that the photographs can be 
made at the rate of 40 a minute. 


Toe WHOLE EARTH WARMER.— During 
the past winter, which has been marked by un- 
commonly high temperatures in the Northern 
Hemisphere, a similar elevation of temperature 
appears to have occurred in the Southern Hemis- 


phere, which, of course, has its summer when — 


we have our winter. In South America, South 
Africa and Australia exceedingly hot weather 
was experienced while our part of the world was 
enjoying a mild winter. 

Tue CLEAR PaciFic Arr.—Studies of the 
zodiacal light made at sea lead Mr. F. J. Bayl- 
don, formerly of the British navy, to remark that 
the air over the Pacific Ocean appears clearer and 
better adapted for celestial observation than that 
lying over the Atlantic Ocean. Honolulu is ad- 
mirably situated for clearness of air, and it may 
become an important outpost in astronomy. It 
has already been selected as one of the chief 
points for the study of the vibrations of the earth. 
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No soap in all the world 
is so cheap. 

No soap in all the world 
is so good— none so last- 
ing. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 


secures 


ga 
y, bright white 
dealer sells them for $3.00 or we will send 


them to you express prepaid for this price. 
Our booklet, “So/ar System,” sent free. 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., 
Station W. KENOSHA, WIS. 





A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 










of examination, 


$50 “Oakwood”? $21.50 | 


e> IRON VASES. 









de with reservoir to hold w 
D 





101 
use. Over 1008t sizes, $3 to: 





Catalogue on application, 


WAL ees & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


[Bon t “Grin and Bear It,” 


When you have Varicose Vein 
Weak Winge Swollen Joints 
Ankle: 













Never fail to relieve, and generally 
permanently cure these troubles. 
Made strictly to measure at Half 
usual prices. Self-measuring dt- 
rections and prices sent FK 


} 
t CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 






653 Styles and 
Bend. 


EVERY 
GENUINE 
ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 
jate, as our plate out- 












wears some solid buttons, 
without 


ud 






of a 


The eee 
ree on 


Button 
















€ 
request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestnut St., Newark, 


CYC LI STS = Be gure your Bic 


original, the ieonninie One “view KF 
H ),000 i Be 


ger ts the Heart 
of vour Bicycle and should 





has no 
equal 


Silver Leaf 


Lard 


and Premium Hams and 
Breakfast Bacon are all 
stamped with the approval 
of the U. S. Government. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 





1498 


KREMENTZ 
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IT WOULD GET-A 








i STERLING 


BEVEL - GEAR 
-§ CHAINLESS:: 


eur 


encased gears 
of the Sterling Bevel- 
Gear protect the run- 
ning parts from dust and 
ive it longer wear- 
ing qualities—making a per- 
fectly adjusted and smooth- 
running wheel. . . 


Chainless Models, 
EG&G, $75. 


Chainless Models, 
AGC, $60. 


Roadsters, $40. 
Light Roadsters, 
$50. 


Tandems, $75. 


THE STERLING BICYCLE, 


Pas 
Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


N order to reduce our stock 
and Summer ma- 
will make to 
able suits and 

at reductions from 
former prices. One-third has 
been cut off the price of 
nearly every cloth suit and skirt 
bh suit 





2 





p is right up to our usual 
rd—just as good as if 
you paid double the money. 
Order from this Reduced Price 
Sale as freely as you wish; send 
back anything you don’t like and 
we will refund your money. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
| $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; 
| former price $6; reduced 
to $4. $7 Skirts re- 
duced to $4.67. 
Handsome Wash Suits, for- 
mer price $4; reduced to 
$2. $5 Wash Suits re- 
duced to $2.50. $6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 
Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
| $4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 
Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 











We Iso closing out a few sample garment: 
de up for exhibition in our salesroom, at 
regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of red 
price garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain 
List, which will be sent REZ, together with samples of 





materials, to any vho wishes them. 


| Write to-day for 

don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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(GRAND CHANCE for be 
‘a Bicycle without pay 
sell a few pounds of B 


*T like the Maiden’s F 
Queen now for mother, a 
would make am 


« 
ese Uarty Air Rifle, Gold Ring, ete, 


eight und expre 


Write for Catalogue, 


Order Blank and Pa 


ioulars. 


. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 














SE ARCH-LIGHTS IN GAS OR OIL 
LANTERNS. THE WISHBONE FITS. 
EITHER STYLE. YOU GET THE BEST 
THERE IS WITH A “WISHBONE” 
SEARCH-LIGHT COMBINATION . 


Bicycle and Sundry Men Show Them. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
Bridgeport Brass Company, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





To impar 
bathtubs, ra 

ordinary’ fin s 

never requires scrubbing or washing 


Neal's ta 


ur genuine 


to furniture, wood-work, 





Fright and clean, 












g\° ANY MAKE BIGYCLE 


60 want at one-fourth price. 


600 Secondhand Bicycles, 83 84 
All makes, good as new Deo 
N and 1898 88 813 
MOD igh Grade, “Ooo 
aleeyies Tal euarunteed 11520 
Great Factory Clearing 
Sale. We ship anywhere for 
inspection. Send your address. 
If you are UNABLE to BUY 
P we can assist_you to EARN A 
BICYCLE <distributir 
® Jogues for us. Write for 
and commence work af once. 


MEAD CYCLE GO., Dept 13 G. Chicago. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 

additional pages over elght—which ia the number 
wen for §1.75—are a gift to the subseribers from 
@ publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any thue 
during the 

Money for Henewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to colleet money for renewals of subserip- 
as ene. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail. 
should be made ‘In a Poatoffice Money- ‘Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money: 
WHEN 3} TOF THESE CAN BE Pi 
send the money in a Registered Letter. “it } 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mall, Tt ts 

e to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be Tost. or else it is stolen. Persons who send 








silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own ; 


responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of inoney by us before the date opposite 
hame on your paper, which shows to what ime 
your subscription {8 paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances., Remember that the 

ust be notified by letter when a subscri 
his paper stopped. All wrrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oltice addreas is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper ia sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is dor 

at pay hig, ey to strangers 

riptions. ewais of subscriptions 
to “The “Companion by the ‘payingnt of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers 
this they must do it at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
901 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


ublishers: 
r wishes 














DEFECTIVE SIGHT. 


HE three defects of eyesight 
which are most commonly en- 
countered in otherwise healthy 


means of glasses, are near- 
sightedness, far-sightedness 
and astigmatism. These are 
all important, for besides the 
discomfort and annoyance of 
imperfect sight, the involuntary 
efforts which the sufferer makes 
to see better strain the eyes, 





also give rise, through reflex action, to headaches 
and various nervous disturbances. 
Near-sightedness, short-sightedness, or myopla, 
as it is variously called, is a condition of the 
eyeball—usually a lengthening—in consequence 
of which the rays of light are brought to a focus in 
front of the retina, and so the object is blurred. 
This condition may exist from birth, but is 
usually the result of too much and too early use 


of the eyes, as in the case of students, engravers, | in’ me 


women who do fine sewing, and so forth. Thus 
we may say that putting children to work at some 
of the kindergarten exercises, such as perforating 
and drawing, is in a double sense a short-sighted 
procedure. 

Many near-sighted people refuse to wear glasses, 
preferring to deprive themselves of sight for every- 
thing beyond the nose rather than to injure their 
personal appearance, as they think. This is 
another short-sighted policy, for besides losing 
much of the joy of existence, which comes from 
seeing the beautiful things about and above 
us, such persons are very Hable to suffer from 
inflammation of the eyes, produced by constant 
strain. 

A less common defect is long or far-sightedness, 
or hypermetropia. This is the opposite of myopia, 
the eyeball being flattened or shortened, and the 
rays of light consequently not coming to a focus 
by the time they reach the retina. 

In this case, the eye often corrects the defect 
more or less successfully by making the crystal- 
line lens more convex; but it does this at the 
expense of the sufferer’s nervous force, and so we 
often find tired and congested eyes, headaches, 
indigestion, and even serious nervous affections. 
The effort to correct the vision is entirely involun- 
tary, and can be overcome only by the fitting of 
suitable convex glasses. 

The third and most common defect is astigma- 
tism. In this condition there is some irregularity 
of the surface of the eye or of the lens, by means 
of which the image as it reaches the retina is 
distorted. Untreated astigmatism is a frequent 
cause of headache and other nervous disturbances, 
The only relief is the wearing of glasses, at least 
while reading, writing, or whenever near objects 
are looked at. 

———se 


A FIGHT WITH A WOLF. 


A “hand-to-hand fight” with a ferocious gray | 
wolf only thirty miles from the city of St. Louis, 
and fifteen miles from the Mississippi River, in 
the State of I}inois, seems an unlikely occurrence ; 


but it is seriously reported iu the St. Louis Globe- | 


Democrat and other journals of the region. 

It appears that in February and March last 
four or five full-grown mountain wolves had 
been ranging in the woods and swamps in the 
neighborhood of Waterloo and Red Bud, Illinois, 
and their depredations finally became so great that 
the authorities of Monroe County offered a reward 
of ten dollars for every wolfskin brought in. 

One afternoon in early March Jacob Eckert of 
Red Bud was hunting in the woods near Saxtown, 
when he saw an animal some distance away in 
the underbrush which looked like a dog. He 
had heard of the presence of wolves in the 
neighborhood, however, and crept around the 
side of a hill, keeping the creature in view untll 
he was certain that it was not a dog, whatever 
else it might be. He had never seen a wolf. 

When he had approached within about fifty 


yards of the animal, he took aim and fired. The , 


persons, and which can be more | 
or less perfectly overcome by | 


and not only injure them, but « 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


wolf leaped into the air and howled, but when 
Eckert rushed out into the open, supposing he 
had killed the animal, he was astonished to see it 
rushing directly at him. It came with such 
swiftness and unexpectedness that Eckert did not 
manage to reload his rifle before the wolf was 
upon him, with distended jaws and glaring eyes. 
Eckert clubbed his rifle, and as the wolf came 
within reach, struck at it. The wolf dodged back, | 
evaded the blow, and before the man could swing 


the weapon a second time, leaped straight at his | 


throat. But Eckert was fortunate enough to get 
the barrel of the gun, hgld in both hands, In such 
8 position across his breast and beneath his chin 
that the wolf's jaws could not get a grip on his 
throat. 

The animal now bit savagely at the man’s body 
wherever it could find a chance for its teeth. 
Eckert wore heavy clothirfg, and for the most 


‘ part the wolf’s bites did not penetrate to the skin. | 


His hands and face were lacerated by the animal’s 

claws, but escaped the teeth. He finally succeeded 
| in throwing the animal from him, and before it 
could spring on him again he struck it a heavy 
blow on the head with the butt of his gun, which 
stunned it. 

This gave Eckert an opportunity to slip a 
cartridge into his gun. Then he quickly shot the 
; wolf through the head, thus ending the fight. 
Eckert took the skin to Waterloo, where it was 
‘identified as undoubtedly that of a wolf, and the 
prize of ten dollars was paid him. : 


NARROW STREETS. 


The seaport town of Great Yarmouth, on the 
eastern coast of England, contains a street that 
is perhaps the narrowest built up street in the 
world. Itis known as “Kitty Witches Row,” and 
measurement gives its greatest width as fifty-six 
inches. 


Its entrance is considerably narrower, and 
would seriously inconvenience a stout 
trying to pass through it. Twenty-nine inches 
from wall to wall is all the room’ that can be 
spared in this part. 

Yarmouth is a quaint old town, containing man: 
streets like Kitty Witches Tow. They are all 
called rows, and are more convenient to look at 
than for traffic. A hundred and forty-tive of these 
narrow passages, making a length of over seven 
miles in all, are to be found within the town. 





| “SMOKING GLASS.” 


Pat was no astronomer, says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; but next to his pipe, he loved to be “up to 
date.” <A friend had been telling him about an 
approaching eclipse of the sun. 


That night Pat sat on his door-step, sp atigntly 
| puffing away at his old pipe. He would light a 
match, pull at the pipe, and then, as the match 
burned out, try anotl her. This he did till the 
ground was littered with burnt matchwood. 

“Come to supper, Pat!” called his wife from the 
kitchen, 

“Faith, an’ Oi will In a minute, Biddy,” said he. 
“Moike has been a-tellin’ me that if Ol smoked a 
bit av lass, sure I could see the shpots on the 
sun. Ol don’t know whether Moike’s been a-fool- 





jn me, or whether Oi’ve got hold of the wrong 
o! glass.” 


NOT TO BE DISCOURAGED. 


“Polite society” Is often at its wits’ end to devise 
means of getting rid of people who are not wanted 
as callers or visitors, but who will not take a hint; 
‘ for polite society cannot say in so many words, “I 
{ do not want you to come again.” A French paper 
repeats this dialogue between two ladies: 

“And so you still receive that dreadful Madame 
Comeagain?’ 

TLintesstble to get her to take a hint! Do ou 
know the last time she called I never offered 
a chair!” 

“And what was the result?” 

“Result? Why, the next time she came she 
: brought a folding camp-stool!”” 


HONEST POLLY. 


A matron was one day teaching a little colored 
girl on her plantation how to spell. 


She used a pictorial primer, says the Memphis 
Scimitar, and over each word was the accompany- 
ing illustration. Poll 
| and “‘b-o-x, box,” and fhe teacher thought she was 
“making “tight 4 rapid progress,” perhaps even too 


| ra} 
et ohe put her hand over the picture, and then 
| ask ed 
f “Polly, what does o-x spell?” 
“Ox, answered Polly. nimbly. 
“How do you know that it speils ox?” 
Polly was as honest as the ay. 
“Seed his tail!” she respondes 


GENEROUS. 


A very gracious speech is that recorded of a 
certain Scottish official, quoted by the London 
Outlook. 


When the queen, during a stay In Scotland, 
| visited the Tay Bridge, one feature of the attend: | 
ant ceremony was the ‘presentation ofa beautiful | 
basket of flowers. 
The queen smiled as she took it, but Dundee 
was no! Rt satisfied that it had done all in its 
ower. ‘he provost stepped forward with a low 


oA nd, 
return the basket. 


PATHETIC BRAVERY. 


A strange bit of stoicism is found in the letter of 
an English private describing his experiences in 
the battle at Modder River. 


T happened to find a piece of looking-glaxs. It 
made a rare bit of fun. As it passed from com- | 
rade to comrade, they said: 

“Have a last look Sat yourself, my boy, and bid 
yourself good-by! 

The laugh went round. Then “Advance!” and 
we were at it again. 





“Pve broken the 


“SURE, mum,” sald Bridget 
take the weather 


thermometer. We’ll just have 
as it comes!” 


erson | 


glibly spelled ‘‘o-x, ox,” | 


your majesty,” said he, “you need not | 
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ibby's 


Luncheon 


To sweeten the breath and cleanso the teeth use 
“Brown's Camphorated Sapunaceous Dentfrice.” (Adv. 












The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture i in Harvard saat 


| teaches ye 
| FARMERS, GARDENE B 


TIGATORS IN 
For_expl: 
































For Loss of Appetite 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss 


of appetite.”—W, 17, Holcombe, M. D., New 
Orleans, La. 






can be sui perlatlve; 
lways si alone. Te 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 
Libby's Perfect Food Products 

Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby's 
are the convenient foods for in-doors 
and out-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. 

‘Waite for our little book, ‘How to Make Good 


Thingsto Eat." Tells you all about the 71 kinds 
of Libby's ready-to-serve toods. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicage. 





Have you read 
“A MESSAGE TO GARCIA?” 
It contains the secret of success. 
Is issued by the New York Central. 
You can have it for one cent. 

Send a postage stamp with your address to 


rand Central Station, New 


Room 31 
{e will be mailed at once. 


York, an 









BICYCLES. 


For $25 you can buy a Crescent Bicy- 
cle, thoroughly reliable, a wheel that is 
trustworthy and handsome in design. 









Crescents bring the delights and benefits 
of riding within the reach of every one. 
prices provide for all classes 


The models and 
of particular purchasers. 


$35 is the price of the standard Crescent; thoroughly up-to-date. 
$60 is the price of the beautiful Chainless Crescent. 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE, 56% svells Strest Chicago, 


Catalogue 
Free. 
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Half the illness or complaining in the world 
is due to some slight indisposition which you 












are too lazy or too careless to cast aside — or ny 
which you think will pass away. Why take Wy 1 } 
the risk of having your illness become chronic, 
when you can be free of the bondage of ili re Pe 
| health? The door to health and freedom from 












disease is open to you. 


Abbey’s Srieeien Sail 


‘©THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS,’' 


will give you health. It is recognized by physicians as Nature’s remedy — 
made from the salts extracted from the jui of Fresh Fruits. Abbe 
Salt will cure Dyspepsia and Constipation or any of their attendant i 


"| 














| It removes all excess of uric acid from the system, and makes the blood 
| pure. The daily use of Abbey's Salt will keep you in good health. 
Dr. Chauncey S. Carey, Elmira, N.Y., says: | Dr. Posthuma, Centreville, South Dakota, 
“Abbey’s Salt is the most efficient and| says: “Better than Carlsbad Salt or Cas- 
pleasant aperient I have ever used.” cara Sagrada as an eliminant.” 





Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 


25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., Dept. B, 9-15 Murray St., N. Y. 
kiet F on Request. 








LAZELL’S 


White Violet 


"alsa Powder. 
BORATED. 
a 

| : All Druggists. 


a 
| ; For Nursery and 


Toilet Use. 





French actors, then playing at Odessa, had 
ecome a certainty. I tried to explain to her the 
impossibility of my complying with her request, 
when, at that moment, the train stopped at 
Woloczysk. 

Anybody entertaining the slightest doubt as to 
our being on Russian soil was speedily convinced 
of this truth, beholding the two Cossacks that 
barred the entrance of the station building, call- 
ing.out: ‘‘Passpor-r-r-t! passpor-r-1t!"’ It seems 
fortunate for Russia that this here all-important 
word is so much alike in many different tongues. 





LIBERALITY. 


He who will not give 
Some portion of his ease, his blood, his wealth 
For others’ good, is a poor frozen churl. 
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Joanna Baillie. 
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Crossing the Russian Frontier. 


Any one who has crossed the Russian frontier 
will agree with me that the comparison between 
the wall of ancient China and the boundary-line 
of the empire of the tsar is an appropriate one 
as to the obstacles to be overcome. 

Recent laws have but complicated difficulties, 
since two passports are now required where one 
was thought sufficient before. 

Previous to my departure for the Muscovite 
empire—at the time I lived in Vienna as a subject 
of Germany—I set out, passport in hand, for the 
Russian embassy to get a special permit to visit 
the said empire. The young man on duty asked 
me different questions as to the place or places I 


intended to go to and the business or reasons that | there. ‘Meanwhile,’ he continued, addressing 
prompted me in doing so. It seemed rather | me, 


‘amusing to me to be treated as a spy or other- 
wise dangerous person, when my intentions were 
utterly peaceable ones. 

For a tax of forty cents the young attaché 
covered about two pages of my passport book 
with Russian script, and handed me _ besides 


another sheet of paper covered with the same | 
“mysterious writing. This latter, he said, would | 


be taken from me and kept at the frontier. 





“*Say 1 AM YOUR MAID.”’ 


Being bound for southern Russia, I was to 
oss the line at Woloczysk. A Frenchwoman, 
dressed rather gorgeously, with whom I occupied 
an entire railroad coupé, afforded me at this point 
a serio-comic intermezzo. 
an adventure ever to be forgotten. 

On leaving Podwoloczyska, the last Austrian 
station, 1 remarked to the lady: ‘‘We shall have 
to get our passports out.’ 

“Passport! Have you one?’ she inquired of 
me in French. 

“Most certainly,” I replied. ‘I am afraid you 
will not be permitted to continue your journey 
without one.” 

The poor woman grew excited. “Why,” said 
she, “] have a certificate of birth at the bottom 
of my trunk! Don’t you think they will let me 
pass on it? Besides, 1 can show them my hus- 
band’s letters, which give evidence that he expects 
me at Odessa !"" 

« telt sure that this would have no weight with 
Russian officials at the frontier, who are genuine 
types of the so-called Russian bears; yet my 
answer expressed a slight doubt which was 
intended for as much encouragement for my 
companion. 

Notwithstanding, she grew more and more 
restless. A moment later the conductor passed 
at the outside of our coupé. ‘Please stop him!’”” 
she ejaculated. in her vivacious way. And after 
1 did so- ‘Will you tell him to ask one of the 
gentlemen in the adjoining coupé, where I was 


before, if one of them would be kind enough to ; 


say at the next station I was his wife?” 
Perplexed as I, was and unwilling to be the 


interpreter in so delicate a matter. I kept the con- | 


ductor waiting. Yielding finally to the woman’s 
supplications. I translated the message, where- 
upon the conductor informed her, with ill-con- 
cealed hilarity, that this could not be done, because 
the fact of their travelling with wives was not 
stated in their passports. 

My vis-a-vis had by this time found out that T 
was good-natured, and taking me by this weak- 
ness, “I beseech you!” she said, imploringly. 
“Here isa pencil. Do put down in your passport 
that you are travelling with a maid!” 

Drowning people will cling to a straw. But 
aside from the absurdity of the request and the 
grave consequences my compliance with it would 
have involved, the thought of my plain-looking 
sel{ travelling with a maid dressed in such con- 
spicuous style seemed so ludicrous that I could 
not forbear a smile. At this juncture my sus- 


picion that the lady belonged to a troupe of | 


It was too impressive | 


| “and all of my husband’s letters.’”* 


The Frenchwoman kept close to my heels, but. 
the Cossacks refused to let her enter without the 
precious document. A few minutes later I found 
her in the baggage-room. “Please tell them,” | 
she said, joining me eagerly, “that I have come | 
all the way from Paris without a passport ; that | 
I will show them my certificate of birth’ (um 
extrait de naissance tout frais, she called it) 


‘ 








‘“We do not care for certificates nor letters; we 
want passports. You will have to leave this| 
place in five minutes, on the train returning to 
Austria, for you cannot remain here without a 
passport,” was the stern reply. | 

Poor woman! She sobbed like a heart-broken 
child. Some obliging gentleman suggested that | 
she telegraph to her husband at Odessa as the 
most expedient means of obtaining the indispen- 
sable paper from the minister to France living * 
“she will have to remain at the hotel at 
Podwoloczyska. If luck favers her, she may be | 
able to continue her journey three days hence.” 

This hotel, as I learned afterward, had been 
erected mainly for sheltering such unfortunate 
travellers, and is carried on on principles of 
robbery. 

Several months later I also found out by chance 
that the ill-starred heroine of this little drama 





* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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* 
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* 
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had spent five days at the forlorn place, paying 
five florins per day for a 
Toom only, before the longed- 
for document arrived. 

While our passports were 
being viséed, we went 
through the interesting pro- 
cedure of having our luggage 
searched. I call it interest- | 
ing for the fact that every | 
one of the passengers but 
myself deposited from one 
to five rubles in bank-notes 
on top of their trunks, 
which money the peasant | 
who accompanies the officer 
pockets with the most inno- | 
cent mien before opening the 
trunk. Another remarkable 
feature is, that the amount 
deposited seems to be in 

* keeping with the more or less 
assiduous searching of the 
peasant. Yet he never disturbed more than a 
few things in the corners ere a wave of the 
officer’s hand told him to shut the trunk. In 
going through mine, he employed more time and 
care than searching those of all the other passen- 
gers—about twelve in number—put together. 
Unfortunately, it was packed very tightly. 
The blouse-man upset everything almost to the 
bottom, eager to find some dutiable article, or at 
least some books which he might seize upon, in 
order to have them retained for six months at 
the so-called “‘Censine,” an institution which no 
other country would have borne with so long. 


C. A. Holmes, 263 Beacon St., Somerville, Mass. 








Massapoag Lake Hotel, 


Ww opel 
Fae Booklet. 
ing Golf Links. Long distance telephc 
BOSTON OFFICE, 181 Tremont Street, Room 
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300 mized for. stamps, pocket album and stamp eol- | 

lector, 12¢. Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Ma: 
ENGRAVED WEDDING INVITATION: 
Latest Strles, Best Stock, Finest Work, Low Prices, | 

Free Delivery. scriptive Catalogue, including 

Wedaing Hints and Euguette, Fi 

A.N. WEBB & CO., MFG. STATIONERS, Salem, Mass. 


TO EARN MONEY. A folder | 

100  susgesting Tines of wor tor old | 

and young requiring ttle or no 
WAYS: nt for 10 cents. 

Eapla Pub. Co,, Box 483, Worcester, Mass 

ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 

Fine colonies of bees constantly on hand. I make 


a business of supplying private families with good 
honey-producing swarms. 





MANY PLANTS 





‘How to Know 
New York 99 igalittle book we publish 


giving detailed informa. 
tion about the metropo- 
lis, Send 8c. instampsand we will mail ittoyou,Free. 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, NEW YORK 
102 East 42d Street. 
Directly opposite Grand Central Depot. 
European Plan. Rates, $1.00 and Upwards. 









Have fragrant blossoms. Many 
others are fragrant only when 
crushed. 

There is one which is fragrant in 
bloom and fragrant also when its 
ripened fruit is crushed and made 
into a drink. We know it as coffee. 

To enjoy the most delicious fra- 
grance of coffee in its highest state 
of perfection you should buy what 
| you are sure is coffee, pure and 
| simple, without any adulteration. 

Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee is a 
pure coffee. What is more, it is the 
best coffee that can be raised by 
experienced planters. Furthermore 
every bean is selected and the same 
care is maintained in roasting and 
packing, until it reaches the con- 
sumers’ hands. 

Because it is pure it is healthful 
and the price at which it sells is so 
little in advance of cheaper grades 
that one stops and wonders why 
any one should not always have 
| Chase & Sanborn’s Seal Brand 
Coffee, or any one of their high 
grade brands which come in parch- 
ment lined colored bags. 


Amid the Pines, SHARON, MASS. 
BOYCE BROS., Proprietors. 


pn. Convenient trains for 
Every out-of-door attra 
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BOYS! BOYS! NOTICE! 


Our Annual Fireworks Offer. 

Sell a small order of teas, coffees, 
baking powder and extracts, and 
earn your Fireworks for the Fourth. 


Send for Circular with full particu- 
lars in regard to above offer. 


WILDE & WRIGHT, - Natick, Mass. 
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You May Go to Paris 
or anywhere else without find- 
ing any more palatable and 
delicious confection than. . . 


~ Goocalates 


sale where quality is appreciated. 

If your dealer does not carry Quality 
Chocolates we will send you a dainty 
Sample Box for rocts., or 1 [b. for 60 cta.; 1 
2 Ibs. for $1.20; 3 Ibs. ‘for $1.80 or 5 lbs. 


for $3. oo. We pay the postage. 

sia H. D. FOSS & COMPANY, 
S Manufacturers, 

CAL 38& 39 So. Market Street, 

This device. Boston, Mass. 























7 Fireworks for 4th? 


You can get a big box of 
rk: 


N ERV EASE powoper. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25¢. 
—all druggists, or by ma?l. Sample size, 10c. 

“JT would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as t without NERVKARE. Have 
rid years.”—I3, Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


RVEASE CO., BOSTON. 






ig, 





12 Bottle; 
or M. 





GoopRrck PoLike MFG. CO., 
134Y Summer S8t., Boston. 








The few books I had with me, however, were 
well concealed at the very bottom; thus the man 
was disappointed altogether, while I only resented 
some crushed boxes, owing to the reckless way 
in which he shut the lid on the disorder he had 
caused. It was the only way in which he! 
could make me suffer for not bribing them. It! 
is safe to think that the two shared the spoils 
afterward. 

After a delay of fully two hours, our passports 
were handed to us with a last scrutinizing glance 
from behind the office window, possibly to ascer- 
tain how far the owner corresponded to the! 
personal description given therein. The second 
document was retained. Whether as a means of 
controlling further movements on the unfree soil, 
I do not know. 

Stepping into the Russian car, which in con- 
struction and comfort comes nearer the American 
one than any car in Europe, I heaved a sigh of 


intense relief. MARIE AUSPRENGER. 





* Next to their own language. the Russian author- 
ities generally understand more or leas French. Along 
the Austrian and German frontiers, however. the Teu- 
tonic tongue prevails. 


————<~e>—___—_. 


Uninviting. 


An announcement which has a strange and 
dubious sound in American ears is recorded by 
the author of “About England with Dickens.’’ 

Omer and Joram’s place at Yarmouth, where 
poor Copperfield went on his road from the school 
at Blackheath to attend his mother’s funeral, is 
easily identified. 

There is an old-fashioned shop at the corner 
of a row, miscalled Broad Row, that precisely 
corresponds with the description, and singularly 





enough, it is used ds a clothing establishment: 
and in silver letters on a blackbuard inside the 
shop is the announcement, “Funerals furnished.” 










WICKLES 


BLUE 
FLAME 


Automatic Oilstove 


FOR SUMMER COOKING. 


Valveless. 


Made by CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 
215 School Street, GARDNER, MASS., U. S. A. 


BE SURE 
YOUR STOVE 
Is ALSO 


Save Your Money. 


Send to us for our two latest Illustrated Sewing 


aa Machine Booklets. They are superb, unique 
aan and very complete. The most beautiful of anything of 
an the kind ever published. It will pay you to see them 


before you purchase a Sewing Machine. . . . . . 


PERRY MASON 6& CO., Boston, Mass. 





Chasa & Sanbom's Coffess, 
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About one-half the red currant ~ 
jelly on the market isn’t currant at “Sg 
all, but is made from apple pulp > 
colored with aniline red and flavored “ales 
1S. A PURE VEGETABLE OIL for egoking, Is the new, pure vegetable oil for with chemicals—the other half is 


Chan ir or ular aid fe taatelnm, colors, ‘DELICIOUS SALAD KNIGHTS’, made strictly from finest ripe ¢ 
ae eee a oder daeeint you DRESSINGS. red currants and granulated sugar. = 


would of lard Rit nee exeue for" It has the bland, rich flavor of 


your house full of the finest olive oil. T. Fi T. 

Er aea are ch 1t blends smoother and dves dou- ; f fr VY I t or arts. 

wi peoneh any oes. make ble the work of olive oil for the “3 _ 

See coun wiiscis jase same amount of money. Salads : Sold in our own labelled 
—the best of healthful foods—are no packages by leading grocers 


longer costly luxuries if you use the 
ine’ ‘Wesson: Balad Oil. throughout New England. 


favor into each article, _ Your dealer has it or will get it for you. |7 If uur t+ does not 
Strain it and use it over If not, write us and we will send you k yo = $ - 

ae Pox lie orep’s Wesson | Mrs. Rorer's new book on salads and eep our goods, sendins Bis 

sccept bogke Wisfree you salad dressings, if you give us the name and we'll see that you 


mention. this address of your Grocer. We will then are supplied. 


dealer has Weston Oit or wilt 
A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP'N, 


get it for you. see that he supplies you. 
87-89 Commercial Street, Boston. 






PURE Red Currant Jelly. | 





THE “MINUTE” IDEA. 


feennnnnecnnnnnnnonsnnserinn nance 


A Lady Said: About Desserts: 


‘Had some pearl tapioca for dinner, but it] The ‘Minute’ idea has simplified dessert- 
was so wosty. nobody would eat it. Had it in | making till itis no longera study, a perplexity, | 
the house. so thought we'd use]a@ care, but a pleasure. Our latest minute 
itup. Nothing but product, 
2 
5 
8 
. 
5 
: 


Minute | Minute: 
Tapioca|Gelatine ‘ 


i ily =n! Can be made into a § 
for this family hereafter. Cneatee vanlety of sae 
















If you could take rich, ripe fruits and by any process dispose of the fibrous 
and retain and condense the j juices in such a way that they would keep indefinit 
and hold their full strength you would then have 


Extracts Like Baker’s. 


You can’t do this, but we can. We have a special process all our own by which we 
do this very thing, and it is no exaggeration when we say that Baker’s Extracts 
are like pure fruit bottled up. They’re in full-measure bottles, too; no paneled sides. 


Use but HALF as much of BAKER'S as of any other. Result, flavor perfect, money saved. 
Any grocer can get them if he hasn't them. You've a right to insist. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


Hersom’s si e SApONC. 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. ¢ d a 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


tely 









cessful desserts than 

The “Minute” requires no|can any other pre; 
soaking, andislightasafeather|aration ever 0} 
when cooked. Is never soggy |fered. It requires 
nor gummy. It reveals pos-| no soaking, but dis- J 
sibilities im the use of tapioca | solves at Once and | 
that you never dreamed of and | is ready for instant use. ~ | 
that are impossible with the old| Every package subdi- 
kinds of tapioca. The Minute | vided into four pare already. measured. ¢ 
Receipt Book tells all aboutit.| Regular 13c. Pac age makes one-half gallon 

Minute Tapioca is sold by | of clear jelly. If you cannot get it of your 
leading iene everywhere; | dealer, send 13c. for ease package and + 
write us if you can't get it. Minute Receipt Book by mail. 










































Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We ae, } Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
nd for Premium List, Free. 

THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 

New Bedford, Mass. 

AA 









The following are well-known brands: 


LIPTON’S, MALWATTEE. 
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SAWYER'S 
CRYSTAL 
-eet~| BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


eSeni of the Sixty Aviteles 


GIVEN AWAY WITH 


Union Club 
cwinmoren  COffee. 


Purse, Leather Lined. 


HIS COFFEE is a choice 
blend of private grown 


varieties. Selected, blended, 
roasted and packed under 
our personal supervision. Al- 
ways in air-tight cans. Leading 
grocers. Save the COUPONS 
for Premiums. 


7 
EN %, 


? Jy 
\i FAL worn and faded, 
. Be sure that you get SAWYER'S. , Genuine Alligator Pocketbook, 


Leather Lined, Sterling Travelling Set, Leather Case, Brush, 
\ Silver Corners. Comb, Tooth-Brush, Nail-Brush. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. __LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CORN, 


Send for Premium List. 
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JUNE 14, 1900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


Statue of Col. William Prescott 
AT BUNKER HILL, 








Col. William Prescott. 


The coming of each Seventeenth of June 
draws fresh pilgrims to Bunker Hill, and there 
are many others who remember the anniversary | 
and what it represents, but have never been able 
to visit the scene itself. It is for these readers 
that we print the picture on our front cover: the 
statue of Col. William Prescott, standing just in 
front of the noble granite shaft which crowns 
the hill. 

It was Colonel Prescott who, on the night 
of June 16, 1775, directed the fortifications of 
Breed’s I1ill, and in the battle of the next day 
commanded the American troops. Ilis order to 
his men on that occasion—“‘Wait until you can 
see the whites of their eyes’’—is among the most 
famous of battle-field speeches. It was Colonel 
Prescott’s good generalship and splendid courage 
which made the results of that day what they 
were. 

Colonel Prescott was born in Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1726, and died in Pepperell in 1795. 
William H. Prescott, the historian, was his 
grandson; and those readers who love romance 
may find it in the fact that this grandson of the 
man who commanded the American forces on 
Breed’s Hill on that memorable Seventeenth of 
June married a granddaughter of Captain Linzee 
of the sloop-of-war Falcon, which cannonaded 
those forces on that same day. 

The statue shown in the picture is the work of 
W. W. Story, and was erected in 1881. 





or 


Good Uncle ’Lisha. 


How many of us remember the very first day 
in school? Any one who does should sympathize 
with little Sammy who, as Forest and Stream 
tells us, was taken there by his mother at the 
tender age of seven, and placed in a seat, while 
she sat consolingly by to wait until he should be 
“wonted.” But presently, when Sammy’s atten- 
tion was temporarily distracted, she slipped out 
of the door and went hastily homeward. He 
looked up, became aware of his loss, and then, in 
his own turn, made his terrified way out of the 
room, two late to overtake her, but to take refuge 
in Uncle ’Lisha’s shoemaker’s shop. The old 
man received him with a serious kindliness, but 
immediately arose, grasped his hand and led him 
away out of the shop. 

They took a roundabout way, as much out of 
sight of the kitchen as possible, till the road was 
reached, and then conversation was resumed. 
“Be you goin’ to take me back there, Uncle 
’Lisha ?”” Sammy ventured to ask, in a quavering 
voice. 

“Why, yes, course I be! What would his folks 
say if they knowed he’d run away ?” 

“I'm goin’ to run furder next time, an’ go to 
sea on a ship, same as you told me your brother 
did. You see ’fI don’t!” said Sammy, desper- 
ately. 

“He'd git awful tired o’ runnin’ so fur,” Uncle 
’Lisha said. 

“Did you use to have to go to school?” Sammy 
asked. 

“Of course! Everybody has to as can, or we 
wouldn’t know no more’n dumb beasts.” 

“They get along jest as well as folks!”” 

“They can’t read no good books, nor write no 
letters to one another.” 

“Did you ever run away, Uncle ’Lisha?” 
Sammy asked, anxiously. 

“More’n onct! I fear I wa’n’t none too good,” 
Uncle ’Lisha confessed. 

“And did you ever get licked ?” 

“Never missed on’t. That was the fashion 
them days.” 

“You s’pose she’ll lick me?” Sammy managed 
to inquire. 

“I’m afeard she ’most ought to. 'Pt’s terrible 
for to cut an’ run, the way you did,” said the old 
man, sorrowfully. 5 

Uncle ’Lisha rapped on the casing of the open 
door. ‘Mornin’, ma’am!” said he. 

Miss Skinner responded rather coldly, glancing 
at his small companion with a tightening of her 
lips. 

“We got took homesick sudden, so we cut 
sticks for home; but we’re ashamed on’t naow, | 
an’ begs pardon, ma’am, an’ won’t do so agin.” 
Uncle ’Lisha pushed Sammy gently before him, ! 
and made it apparent in pantomime that he did 
not intend the apology to include himself. 

“Tie was a very naughty boy !’’ remarked Miss | 
Skinner, severely. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Uncle ’Lisha cheerfully ad- 
mnitted. “But it’s the fust time we ever went to 
school, an’ everything’s kinder odd an’ mismated, 
which it bein’ the case, an’ our age bein’ only | 
reven goin’ on eight, we're a-hopesin’ you won’t | 
pinch our toes too hard a-gittin’ broke in, but 
kinder give the luther a chance to stretch 
sradual.”” 

“Twas considering his youth,” said Miss | 
Skinner, in a softer tone. “But at the same 
time, there'd be an end of all discipline if such ! 
breaking of rules wasn’t punished some.” : 

“Sartainly, ma'am! We wa’n’t expectin’ not | 
to git punished some; but if we could git a| 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


tol’able fit with suthin’ besides whippin’, we'd! 
be turrible obleeged to ye, ma’am.” i 

“Samuel Timothy,” said she, in a judicial tone, | 
after some consideration, “you'll take your | 


and study your lesson diligently twenty minutes ; | 
and you’re to stay in when the boys go out!” 
And so, under the kindly guardianship of 
Uncle ’Lisha, Sammy escaped. 
—<+o2—____ 


In Which State Did He Live? 


There is a good deal of territory in the United 
States that has been transferred from one state , 
to another by official changes or readjustments of | 
the boundaries. The lines between Massachu- 
setts and the adjoining states, for instance, have 
been changed several times, and within the 
memory of those now living there have been 
times when some people did not know whether 
they lived in Massachusetts or in New Hamp- 
shire, and others whether they lived in Massa- 
chusetts or Rhode Island. This uncertainty was 
due to questions connected with surveys and 
arbitrary lines. 

On the shores of the Missouri River there are 
| lands which are occasionally transferred outright 

from Nebraska to Iowa, or the reverse, or from ! 
Missouri to Kansas, or the reverse. 

Recently a decision of the Missouri court of 

| appeals has established a very interesting prin- 


| spelling-book and stand in the middle of the floor, ! § 





| ciple concerning such forcible transfers through 
| the violent operations of the changing current of 
the great Missouri River. It is said that, in a 
freshet, the bed of the “ig Muddy” sometimes 
| shifts so suddenly that on one occasion a ferry- 
boat, which had left the Iowa shore and crossed 
| to its usual landing on the Nebraska side, found 
itself, to its great astonishment, still on the Jowa 
side, the bed having shifted during the voyage! 
This is a little hard to believe; but the circum- 
stances in the law case of the State of Missouri 
tersus Keane are well established. | 

A man named Keane built a house near St. 
Joseph, Missouri, where he carried on a business 
which required a license under the laws of Mis- 
souri. The house was on the old, dried-up river- | 
bed of the Missouri, a little west of a line drawn | 
through the centre of that bed. When the 
boundary between the States of Missouri and 
Kansas was first established, it followed the old 
channel of the river. 

Keane refused to pay the license demanded of 
him by the authorities of Missouri, on the ground 
that his house was in Kansas. Ile contended 
that the line between the two states was the 
middle of the old river-bed, not the channel of 
the river in the new course which it had adopted. 
The county court decided against him, declaring | 
that the whole river-bed now belonged to Mis- 
souri, alfhough one-half of it, and the territory 
beyond, had once belonged to Kansas. 

Keane carried his case to the court of appeals, 
which reversed the decision of the county court. 
The court discharged Keane on the ground that 
his house was in Kansas. And in doing so it 
laid down this principle: 

“Tf there is a gradual change in the course of a 
stream forming the boundary-line between two | 
states, the river, as it runs,—that is, the channel | 
of the river, as it runs,—will remain the boundary. | 
But if there is a sudden avulsion, the river seck- | 
ing a new course, and leaving the old bed as dry | 
land, as in this case, the new course of the stream | 
will not mark the boundary; the boundary will | 
remain as it was before the sudden change—that 
is, the middle of the navigable channel as it 
existed just before the sudden shifting of the 
course.”’ 

The result of this decision, therefore, gives the 
State of Kansas certain outlying territories on the | 
easterly side of the Missouri as it runs to-day; | 
and in the same way the State of Missouri will | 
possess outlying territories on the western or | 
Kansas sid@of the river. And in some cases it | 
will be hard to determine which state the land 








| belongs to, as it will be difficult to determine | 


whether the change of the river’s course was 
gradual or sudden. | 
i 
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Edible Coal-Tar. 


An enterprising American, Capt. Joshua; 
Slocum, set out alone in a sloop named the | 
Spray, to see the world. He tells his adven-| 
tures in a delightful book entitled ‘‘Sailing Alone | 





JUNE 14, 1900. 


FO 0 will send ALUMINUM DOG | 
IC. PUZZLE, one of the best nov. | 

elties ever produced. H. /. Lee, 131 Tremont St., Boston. | 
Webb's 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. 


Special 
Process, equal to engraved, saves $10. 












Tlustrated 
Catalogue, including Wedding Hinta and Etiquette, 
ree. A. V. Webb & Co., Mfg. Stationers, Salem, Muss. | 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
Fine colonies of bees constantly on hand. I make 

a business of supplying private families with good 

honey-producing swarms, 

C. A. Holmes, 263 Beacon St., Somerville, Mass. 


ROAD MAPS 


of New England, New Jersey and Eastern New York by ' 
Districts, 25 cts. and cts. Handsomely colored. 

Roads and points of interest shown. Of dealers or by | 
mail. Send for descriptive Catalogue. Geo. H. W: 
-» Lithographers, Harcourt St., B 


© PHOTOLIBRARY | 
SORTS PASTE 





AND YOU STICK TOIT 
Better THAN Mucitace For Aut Purposes 
Sold G: * ists, ‘. 
ee ea 
CARTER’S INK CO., Boston. 


GOLD-PLATED RING | 


with three Opals for selling | 
» dozen Stud buttons at 10c. | 
h. Send us %9e. to insure good | 




















y YVHAT are you going to do all those idle 
hours at the seashore or in the country? 

To sit and do nothing grows monotonous. 

Better be interested in something. It’s a 

time to do fancy work. It’s dainty work and 


very pleasant if you have a ‘ 
6c by ‘ 99 Embroidery ‘ 
Priscilla” "=" 


This consists of the Priscilla Hoop Holder 
(which clamps on to a chair-arm or edge of 
stand or table) together with our “Expansion” 
Embroidery Hoops in 5, 6, 7, 8-inch sizes, or 
our “Special” Hoops in'10, 12, 15-inch sizes. 

The Priscilla Hoop Holder fits any hoop. It 
has a Ball and Socket Joint that allows the 4 
hoop to be set level or at any desired angle. It 
supports the hoop securely and leaves both 
hands free to work with. 


We deliver sets post-paid as follows : 


Special Set with 10-inch Hoop and Holder for $1.25. 
No. 1 Set with 12-inch Hoop and Holder for $1.5@. 





faith, and we will forward you the 
dozen buttons at once. When sold, 
send us $1 and we sill mail you the 
beautifulopal ring free. Every button, | ) 
every ring warranted. The Art Jewelry Co., Attleboro, Mass. | 
stery Ting Warranted. The Art Jewelry Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


» Special Offer, 


PHOTO ALBUM, 20c. 


‘To introduce our new s2-page, 
7x10 album for photographs: | 
ah Mountings, rich “dark 

Cover in silver and red. 

will deliver for 2e., post: 

c worth §0e, Examine one. 
s money back if you say so. 


SLOYD PAPEK CO., Milton, Mass. 
{AICI III OI SII 
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> BOYS! BOYS! NOTICE! * No. 2 Set with 15-inch Hoop and Holder for $2.60. 
ae * If youalready have hoops, we'll send post-paid 
- * the PRISCILLA HOOP HOLDER, 50c. 
x Our Annual Fireworks Offer. om Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
* * 1 Bi Se ise il 
* _ Sell asmell order of teas, coffees, ¥ compound farehansiig tnt Embredones 
. baking powder and extracts, and . are ed, ly tvacdineg art Stores fut Art 

. Embroidery Departments everywhere. 
= Bie your Fireworks for the Fourth. XS) Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Nevelties, Free. 
* fend for Circular with full particu — & SY 
: ire lie requrd tovuboee agen. £ | §) PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-48 Kinaoy St, Hartford, Ct 
* WILDE & WRIGHT, - Natick, Mass. * | 
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10,000 Agents Wanted } 


a : to sell our 
A= ' 

9 “LITTLE RHODY” 
Electric Bicycle Lamp. 
Weighs 15 ozs. 
Write at once for Circular 
and Special Offer. 
ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R. I. 
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“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 
Where the Cresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 








| 


Rater 














For a healthful, delightful vacation, one 
never to be forgotten, go to charming, historic 


Nova Scotia 
t 4 uth Line's la i 





“CRESCO” 


| or are you drinking common 
coffee ? Every bean of 


Red Cross Coffee 


passes through our sterilizing process, 
which leaves ita pure coffee. No danger of 
any disease germs lurking in Red Cross 
Coffee. We buy the best coffee beans ob- 
tainable from the world’s best plantations. 


Before Making a Fire 


Examine the 
Stove Lining. 


Chances are, the rea- 


‘eating coal-tar! The captain is eating coal-tar!”’ | : 


; Was very good to eat, and that I had brought a 


Around the World.” The following is one of | son your stove doesn’t 
the more humorous incidents of his voyage: bake better is because 
For a long time after I arrived at the Keeling the lining to the fire- 
Islands, the children regarded the ‘one-man | box is cracked or has 
ship” with suspicion and fear. A native man | holes broken through 
had been blown away to sea years before, and it. This allows the 
they hinted to one another that he might have neat eect access to 
been changed from black to white and returned eoEnee fee 
in the sloop. For some time every movement to eae unevenly, 
T made was closely watched. 

They were particularly interested in what 1| 
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allother causes combined. A few vent 
ate. One day, after I had been “boot-topping” 2 
the sloop with a composition of coal-tar and other | | 
stuff, I sat down to dinner, When I reached a ampion ove ay 
course of bread and blackberry jam, I heard a: 
commotion and then a yell and stampede, as the : {i mend the bre Tan he azice oF 8 Bow 
and plumb: water and use like 


children ran away shrieking, “The captain is | 
one can use it. Keep a box ou hand. It's 

Buy it of stove-dealers and at | 

es. Write us if you can't 

Don’t neglect the stove lining; the 

| life of the stove depends upon it. 
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But they soon found that this same cual-tar | ean 


quantity of it. I buttered and spread, and the 
devoured, until we were all satisfied. 
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“Hs HERE! 


Stop right there, 
Mr. Blaine! 
Facts ets, and you 
aint givin’ them to us. 
You can’t state nothin’ 
but what’s so to this ’ere meetin’; not as long’s 
I’m here! Samuel J. Tilden received forty- 
nine thousand, nine hundred and seventeen 
votes in Maine last election day, not ‘a little 
over forty thousand,’ as you § Stick to 
, Mr. Blaine! Stick to facts 
The lean, brown, knotty finger of the old 
farmer on the front row of hemlock plank seats 
was shaken slowly and accusingly at the 
magnetic statesman. 

This interruption came in the midst of one 
of Mr. Blaine’s most brilliant speeches to the 
Maine Republicans, who had assembled from 
far and near. But with them had come Hosea 
Marsh, “the old copperhead of Penobscot 
County,” and he had taken a seat at the very 
front, as usual; Hosea Marsh never took a 
back seat at any political gathering. On such 
occasions he was always well forward, listening 
to every statement with the closest attention ; 
and it was, indeed, an accurate speaker whom 
he could not catch tripping. His memory for 
events, figures and dates was as tenacious as a 
vise. 

Sternly ugly as Cato of old, he sat there that 
day, tanned, gaunt, but massive of frame, clad 
in a long, crumpled, yellowish linen coat and 
discolored straw hat, with heavy number ten 
boots drawn up beneath his great knobbed 
knees, and with his gray eyes fixed uncom- 
promisingly on the eloquent speaker. 

It was he who had interrupted Mr. Blaine— 
interrupted in that peculiarly rasping voice, 
familiar to every man in the county; a voice 
which always commanded attention, wherever 
raised, and which would, people said, drown 
out a mill-saw, or stop a runaway horse. 

It stopped Mr. Blaine and—what few had 
ever seen in Maine—it disconcerted him. Not 
for long, however. With one of his most genial 
smiles, the future Secretary of State thanked 
his interlocutor. 

“T am always glad to be set right, if I am in 
error,” headded. “But in this case, I probably 
am correct in conjecturing that our friend on 
the front seat obtained his figures from the 
always veracious columns of the Huastern 
Argus!”—a joke so keenly appreciated by th 
down-east audience that applause and a roar 
of laughter closed the incident. For, disdainful 
of the retort, the sturdy old copperhead looked 
the jester unsmilingly in the face and made no 
reply. 

The speech was nearing its triumphant 
climax, and the rapt faces of the audience were 
turned in something like hero-worship on the 
“plumed knight,”” when again that arresting, 
raucous voice cut in: 

“Here! Here! Not so fast! Hold on a 
minute! Maine give ’Ratio Seymour forty-two 
thousand three hundred and ninety-six good 
straight Democratic votes, not —” 

Before he could finish his ill-timed correction, 
a tornado of hisses and hoots drowned his 
words. “Put him out! Put him out! What 
are you forcing yourself in here for? This is 
not your stripe of a meeting!”” 

Some of the rougher element in the gathering 
pushed forward to eject him. Uproar burst 
forth on all sides. But Mr. Blaine had stepped 
forward to the very edge of the platform. His 
hand was raised in protest. His clear voice 
made itself heard. 

“No violence!” he exclaimed. “This man 
is an American citizen. He has just as good a 
right to his opinions as you or I. Never molest 
a man because he does not think as we do. 
And I repeat, that I thank any fellow-citizen, 
Republican or Democrat, who sets me right 
































when I make a mistake, or even when—as in | 


this case—he honestly thinks that I make a 
mistake, when I have not.”” 

These frank words breathed a spirit of fair 
play that appealed instantly to the entire 
assembly. Mr. Blaine’s magnanimity was felt, 
and a ripple of hand-clapping began and 
increased, ending in a roar of cheers—at which 
Hosea Marsh, who had sat grim as the Sphinx 
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through it all, turned his 
| head slowly and surveyed 
the shouting crowd with 
a sardonic smile. 
He had faced many a 
| storm of this sort; in fact, 
he enjoyed doing so. He 
believed that the majority 
which had so long ruled 
|his native state was a 
pack of fools, deluded 
| by wily politi Mr. 
Blaine, especially, was 
| the subject of his sarcasm. 
He looked upon what the 
speaker had just said as 
so much claptrap, to win 
applause and cover up his 
own deficiencies. For 
his oratory Hosea Marsh 
had nothing but jeers. 

To the hundreds of 
inimical eyes riveted on 
him, the old man returned 
the imperturbable stare 
of genuine contempt 

One face only, and that 
far back in the rear of the 
throng, pierced through 
the strong armor of his 
scorn, It was the face 
of a boy hardly more than 
eighteen years of age, 
with a tanned skin, broad 
acress the brows, a firm 
mouth and cool gray eyes ; 
a large, strong boy, sur- 
prisingly like what he 
had been himself forty 
years before. The boy 
had risen, as if to come 
forward, but a dark flush 
suffused his face. 
| The old Democrat 
turned his eyes slowly 
toward the platform 
again. ‘“Newt’s ashamed 
of me,” he thought. ‘But 
he was up and coming. 
He would have fought 
‘em if they’d touched 
me.’”’ Hosea heard what 
followed with less critical 
attention. Newton’s face, 
seen for an instant amidst 
that sea of hostile visages, 
had filled him with 
a foreboding thoughtful- 
ness. As much as was 
possible for one of his hard nature, he was 
fond of that boy, his youngest. His three older 
sons had run away and left him before they 
were twenty-one. 

“Turned ’Publicans,” as he expressed it to a 
erony. “All but Newt. Newt won't.” 

But now, as he sat there, looking Mr. Blaine 
in the face, something said to him, “Newt will.” 
The deep furrows of his countenance stirred 
suddenly. It came over him how much he 
wished his youngest boy to stay on the farm— 
the best farm in town. 

“But not if he turns ’Publican,” he said to 
himself, and set his jaws hard. “Not if he 
turns ’Publican. He can go with the rest of 
’em!”’ But his old heart ached, quite the same. 

Hosea Marsh and Newton drove homeward 
together after the ratification meeting; they 
had come together. The August afternoon 
was waning. There were eight miles to go 
and farm chores to do; but the fat, strong 
Norman horse took his own time on the road. 
Nothing was said for a mile or two. 

“That Jim Blaine’s a shiner! He’s a slip- 
pery Dick!’ growled the old man, at length, 
with a side glance at Newton. “But I tripped 
him. I made him back water.” 

‘Newton did not reply. The horse jogged on. 
| “And to hear the folks clap and yell and 
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hurrah for him—it makes me sick!” the 
old man resumed, after a time. “Nota 
grain of sense, not an hour of honest 
government for twenty year! But still 
it goes on. Same frothy talk! Same 
yellin’ and cheerin’ over it! The folks 
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“HERE! HERE! STOP RIGHT THERE, MR. BLAINE!” 


o’ this state are a pack o’ fools, Newt!” 
Newton did not answer. 

“But they can’t fool me!” exclaimed old 
Hosea. “Jim Blaine can’t pull the wool over 
my eyes with his fine talk—and I hope he can’t 
pull it over yours, Newt.” He gave an uneasy 
sidewise glance at his boy. 

“Hey!” he continued, irritably, after a 
moment’s silence. “What's the matter with 
ye? Lost your tongue, Newt? 
goin’ to turn ’Publican and sneak off ’tween 
days, as ’Rashe and Rob and Wash did?” 

The boy had hoped to avoid a discussion. 
“No, I’m not going to sneak off,” he replied. 
“I’m not one and twenty yet,’’ he added. 
don’t know yet how I shall vote.” 

“If you ever vote for Jim Blaine,’’ said 
Hosea Marsh, bringing the butt of the whip 
down hard on the wagon-bottom to emphasize 
his words, “you can foller Rob and Wash—and 
the sooner the better !”” 

“When I am twenty-one I shall vote the way 
I think I ought to vote,” answered Newton, 
slowly, but resolutely. “And I don’t know 
yet whether it will be the way you want me to 
vote or not,” he added, after a slight pause. 

Old Hosea vented a snort of impatience. 
The horse jogged on. 

“I have heard the way you talk of things, 


Or be ye! 
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| father, for a long time,” Newton began again, 
after half a mile or more. “I don’t always 
‘agree with you. You call everybody who 
differs from you a fool or a rascal. I don’t 
think so. I like Mr. Blaine. I like what he 
says of America and Americans. He says that 
the educated young men of this 
country should go out in the 
world and carry invention, 
commerce and civil liberty 
with them to every continent. 
I believe that. I should like to 
be one of those who do that.’” 

His father gave the horse a 
savage cut with the whip, and 
for a few hundred yards they 
bowled along at a trot, when 
again the pace of the fat, lazy 
Norman subsided to a walk; 
and for two miles not another 
word was spoken. 

Hosea Marsh was pondering, 
angrily, what Newton had 
said. “Oh, yes, he will go, 
just as the other boys did!” 
he said to himself, bitterly. “I 
shall be left alone. Wal, let 
him go. I’d a sight ruther 
he would, than stay and turn 
’Publican under my nose.’’ 

Newton, too, was pondering. 
“If I try to stay at home, 
father and I will differ on poli- 
tics,” he thought. “He will 
be giving it to me hot and 
heavy all the time. He’s one 
of the kind that wouldn’t let 
a man live who differs from 
him. I had better strike out 
for myself, and, as he says, the 
sooner the better.” 

His thoughts then reverted 
to the speech to which he had 
listened so recently, and to 
what Mr. Blaine had said of 
Americans carrying invention 
and industry to every quarter 
of the world. His heart 
throbbed faster. It 
seemed to him that he 
could do that. 

“Father,” he said at 
length, “I have got two 
years and a half more to 
work for you before I’m 
one and twenty. But if 
you’ll say square with 
me, I will give you that 
Jand warrant.”’ 

That land warrant 
had been given as a 
government bounty to 
Newton’s uncle, New- 
ton Marsh, a soldier in 
the Mexican War. It 
called for one hundred 
and sixty acres of land 
in Minnesota. Uncle 
Newton Marsh’s widow, 
Aunt Emma, at her 
death a few years pre- 
viously, had willed the 
warrant to Newton. Its 
value was indefinite; 
but Hosea Marsh, who had attended to paying 
the taxes on it fey Aunt Emma, knew more 
about it than any one else. 

The old man made no- reply at first to 
Newton’s proposal, but there was a transient 
gleam in his deep-set eyes. At length, just as 
the fat, slow horse was turning in at the thrifty 
farmhouse, he said, “I’ll do it, Newt!” 

For he thought, “Newt will go, anyway. 
He wouldn’t be worth much more to me if I 
| held onto him ; and that land’s worth a thousand 
dollars.” 

About a month later any one knowing 
Newton Marsh might have seen him standing 
on Boylston Street, in Boston, opposite the 
Rogers Building of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, surveying that structure with a 
troubled eye and a preoccupied air. Nobody 
knew him in Boston. He had walked into the 
city that morning from a small milk farm that 
his older brother, Robert Marsh, who had left 
home six years previously, conducted in a 
suburb. This brother drove a milk-wagon into 
the city every morning at four o’clock, to supply 
his customers. 

Robert had expressed little joy when Newton 
came to his place, but allowed him to occupy 
a room, seven feet by nine, over the hay barn, 
on condition that he would get up at half past 
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that if he would milk four cows, morning and 
evening, by the year, he would allow him four 
quarts of milk a day, and the loft room to sleep 
in. Newton could drink his milk or sell it, as 
he pleased, it was all that he would have on 
which to subsist. 

It was on the strength of nothing firmer than 
this meagre provision for subsistence that Newton 
now stood looking at the Institute buildings, as 
the repository of the industrial education which 
he coveted. At length, with many misgivings, 
he ventured to ascend the long flight of steps. 
and after a period of painful hesitation, to inquire ' 
for the professor of mechanical engineering. He | 
was sent to Professor V.,a thin man of some- | 
what austere appearance. In reply to Newton’s 
embarrassed inquiry if it were possible for a 
young man without means to learn anything of - 
mechanical engineering, the professor said : “I do 
not think so. There are scholarships to be had | 
here under certain conditions, but you must be 
very well versed to get them.’’ | 

“J did not expect to be a regular student in the | 
course,’”” Newton explained, “‘or to have instruc 
tion given me. But isn’t there something in the 
way of work about the building that I could do 
and have a chance to see how the students are 
taught? I could sweep the rvoms, clean black- 
boards, fetch and carry things from the workshop, | 
and do errands quick.’ 

Professor V. laughed shortly, then turned and 
looked Newton over curiously. ‘‘Such a boy 
might be handy,” he said. “And you require 
no pay for such services, save merely to look on | 
when not kept busy ?” 

“That is all I ask,” said Newton. 

The professor laughed aguin. “‘It looks a little 
as if you meant, somehow, to steal an education,” 
was his comment. 

“No, sir,” replied Newton. 
for what I get here.’’ 

Professor V . turned away to look into a cabinet 
of apparatus. Newton stood waiting for his 
next remark. 

“I never took a helper on such terms,’’ the 
professor said at length. “What is your name, 
and where do you hail from? lave you any | 
character references?” ' | 

Newton gave a brief account of himself. 

“Well, young man, you may come here to- 
morrow at nine, if you see fit,” said the professor 
at last. “But I make no promises. It is the} 
beginning of the term, and there are a good many 
chores that you might make yourself useful in 
doing. If we found you really useful, you might 
stay.” 

Such was Newton Marsh’s entrance examina- 
tion. He presented himself the next day, and soon 
found that, as a sort of nimble janitor to fetch, 
carry and pick up things about the building and 
workshops, he could find enough to occupy him 
for eight hours each day. In fact, as it turned 
out, the Institute had driven nearly as hard a 
bargain with him as had his brother; and during 
the four years that followed, Newton could feel 
that he was ‘“‘beholden” to no one, either for 
what he lived on or for what he learned. 

During all that time his diet consisted mainly 
of bread and milk. As a rule, he drank two 
quarts of milk a day and sold the rest, buying 
bread, and once in a great while a beefsteak, 
with the twelve cents. He drank neither tea nor 
coffee. His diet would be thought by many to 
be very simple and monotonous; yet the result 
of it physically, in four years, was a young man 
as strong, athletic and with as clear a complexion 
a8 could be seen on the streets of Boston. 

On some days he earned an additional fifty | 
cents, by driving his brother’s milk-cart to the 
city at four in the morning and returning at eight. 
Such occasional earnings sufficed to pay for his 
clothing. 

As to what he learned at the Institute, it is 
surprising how much one who is really eager for 
knowledge may acquire merely by being in and 
about recitation-rooms where lectures are given 
and lessons recited. He borrowed books from 
friends and from the public library, and bought 
afew. He also had access to all the workshops, 
saw most of the processes of the mechanical arts, 
and heard them explained. 

After a few months, too, he found himself; 
gradually becoming something of a favorite with 
the austere professor of civi] engineering, whom 
he served as assistant. Thereafter, many hints 
and useful bits of information came to him from 
this good friend. Consequently, Newton Marsh’s 
four years’ sojourn at the Institute was much 
more valuable than that of many a student in 
regular standing, and is best summarized in the 
remarkable certificate which Professor V. gave 
him at parting. 

On a blank diploma form of the school, the 
professor wrote the following characteristic doo- 
ument, to which he affixed his signature: 

“This paper is not a Diploma of the Institute 
of Technology. Nor is the holder of it, Newton 
Marsh, a graduate of this industrial school. He! 
has been my personal assistant for four years, 
however; and there is not a member of the! 
graduating class of this year and date whom I 
would rather put in charge of machines, or to 
whom I would rather entrust common engineer- 
ing operations. He is able, prompt and honorable. 
Whoever employs him will make no mistake.” 

Although not a diploma, this youcher proved a 
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three every morning and help milk the cows. | remarkably good substitute for one. It was the | means of connecting him with a celebrated engi- ' toward the mirage-distorted figures and the thin 
Newton had been there a week; and that morn- | simple, plain truth concerning Newton Marsh, | neering enterprise of which something may be wreaths of smoke which curled over them. 
ing Robert had made him another offer, namely, ' and very soon after he left Boston it was the | related hereafter. 
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T is something over twenty years 
| since I accompanied the small 
military expedition under Lieut. 
Jsaac Murphy, which went from the 
Rio Grande westward to establish a 
new post in Arizona. Several “‘tender- 
foots,” bent upon prospect and dis- 
covery, were allowed to travel with 
the command over a route beset with 
danger from attack by hostile Comanches 
and Apaches, and although the lieuten- 
ant did not admit it, I think he was not 
altogether displeased by the addition 
to his fighting power of the half a dozen 
well-armed, well-mounted and well- 
provisioned civilians. 
But at Socorro we 
were joined by an 
individual, a fresh ar- 
rival from the North, 
who attached himself 


to the expedition with- 
out so much as, “By 


your leave, gentle 
men.” A tall, un- 
gainly, cadaverous 


and solemn person he 
was, his age guessa- 
ble at anywhere be- 
tween thirty and fifty. 
He was cross-eyed, 
and so near- sighted 
that he wore cum- 
brous, large - bowed 
les to correct 

vision. He had 
the thin cheeks and 
hacking cough of a 
consumptive. More- 
over, he had no riding 
animal, and the two 
burros he had been 
able to buy in Socorro, 
to which point his 
goods had been sent, 
were so heavily laden 
with his trappings that they looked dejected. 

“See here, Mr. Man,” said Lieutenant Murphy, 
as we broke camp, “you can’t travel with this 
outfit. You’re physically untit for the trip, and 
My two wagons are loaded to the limit.” 

“No trouble to you, I trust, sir, h-m-m,” said 
the stranger, who had already been dubbed “the 
professor.”’ “No real disability, sir, h-m-m; just 
a touch of bronchorrheea, h-m-m; find this dry 
atmosphere a great help, sir.” He spoke in a 
calm, decisive tone, but coughed at every other 
word. “I'll come on in your rear, sir; can’t ride 
in saddle on account of gastritis, h-m-m—just a 
touch, sir.” 

“Good gracious!” muttered Murphy. ‘“Bron- 
chitis, gastritis, cross-eyes, false teeth and afoot! 
Well, sir,” he added, in a louder tone, for the 
man was apparently somewhat deaf, “I suppose 
‘we niust leave a trail behind us.” 

The tall stranger bowed gravely and went 
on with packing his burros, a task which he 
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accomplished with surprising neatness and speed. | 
When we moved away from Socorro, he fell | 


respectfully in behind our six-mule freight- 
wagons, and he came on at an unwearied swing 
for the twenty-four-mile stretch which brought 
us to our first water-hole, and coolly camped 
within our picket-lines. 

“We'll lose him to-morrow,” said Murphy to 
his mess. “‘Cacti!’’ and he chuckled contentedly. 

Our trail the next day led over a high mesa 
carpeted with prickly-pear, a matting of thorns 
so dense that the passing of half a dozen “‘freight- 
ers’ could have offered no protection to feet less 
well-shod than those of a mule. Yet the pro- 
fessor plodded undauntedly across this stretch, 
and much to our astonishment, came into camp 
at night without limping. 

Our surprise gave place to a degree of respect 
when we noted that the professor wore wooden 
shoes lined with chamois-skin. He certainly had 


proved himself an experienced traveller, and now | 


his cheeks were showing sunburn, and his cough 
seemed less incessant. 
To the ruder jokers of the command the 






















““YELLING AND WHOOPING LIKE 
ANY GRAZY TROOPER OF 


professor afforded unlimited 
amusement. His ungainly 
figure and lantern jaws, 
his “buttermilk eye” and 


gear,’’1..s air of intent gravity 

when packing, unpacking, or 

cooking bis meals, his big 
gun-case, which measured the length of 
a burro and whacked its patient bearer, 
now and then, upon the jaw, his care- 
fully-guarded and never-opened packs, 
his general owlishness, all furnished no 
end of fun to the cavalrymen. 

It was inevitable that the man should 
overhear some of the passing gibes anent 
his uncommonness, but he continued to 
mind his own business with great 
gravity, and gave no sign. 

When we had fairly entered the 
Tularosa range, the professor was 
ordered to march with the command. 
He followed at his own distance, as 
before, and showed a better color and 
less frequent cough. As a walker, he 
might have been forever 
celebrated among us, had he 
not been destined to attain 
celebrity of another sort 
when we stepped into 
a Jicarrilla trap 
upon the Mesa de 


Jos Labos. 
After ten days 
of marching, we 


filed out of a tor- 
tuous cafion, one 
hot morning, upon 
the high plain, and 
having by some 
chance taken the 


road forked, we found that we had 
escaped annihilation in a huge ditch 
only to meet a fierce Apache rush 
upon the mesa. Wild riders seemed 
to emerge—one hundred, two hun- 
dred—out of nowhere, suddenly 
“materializing”’ out of a shimmering 
mist of heat radiation, and they were 
upon us before we could form for 
defence. No ear in that tremendous 
din could hear Murphy’s roars of 
command. 

It was save himself who can, 
except that no man thought of flight. 
Each trooper and civilian got behind 
horse, mule or wagon, drew his Colt 
and fired into the screeching, clattering mob, 
| which charged home upon us in the characteristic 
Apache rush. 
| It was a thrilling, savage moment. Clouds of 
; horsemen hurled themselves at us with deafening 

yells, discharging a rain of feathered shafts, and 

lunging fiercely at horse and man with their long 
lances. And they rode down and over and 
through our thin line, a veritable besom of 
destruction. 

When this whirlwind of savagery had howled 
over us and the dust of it had lifted some- 
what, we took account of our casualties. Of 
twenty-eight fighting men we had eighteen left 
uninjured. Three were killed outright and three 
disabled. Nine horses and mules had been killed 
or crippled. 

The faces of the living were grave enough, and 
filled with greater foreboding when it became 
apparent that the Apaches had not met with 
severe repulse. They had carried off their dead, 
and were drawn up upon a ridge marked by 
clumps of greasewood, a mile or so in our 
advance. In five minutes three thin columns of 
smoke arose among them, and we knew they were 
signalling for the approach of another band. 

To go back into the cafions meant cértain 
destruction ; to go forward seemed equally peril- 
ous. But Murphy was a fighter; he feared the 
moral effect of entrenchment, and so began to 
put things in fighting order for advance. 

Four men were lowering the dead into a shallow 
pit, when the professor came up out of the cafion 
in our rear. We had reckoned him with the lost, 
but somehow the Apaches had missed him. He 
came among us with looks of concern. 

“Why, why, men, this is—h-m-m—most unfor- 
tunate!’”” he said. Ilis face betrayed sorrowful 
emotion as the dead were covered and a salute 
fired. Then he donned his hat and inquired 
after the enemy, of whose din his deaf ears had 
heard nothing. The Indians upon the ridge were 
pointed out to him. 

‘The professor straightened his lank figure, 
| adiusted his spectacles and = gazed intently 
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Presently he spoke. 
“Lieutenant, do you think—h-m-m—they'll 
come on again?” 
“Sure!’’ said Murphy. 
“Then,” said the professor, calmly, “then, 
‘lieutenant, we must, h-m-m, must drive ’em off" 
Immediately he began to unpack his big gun- 
case. He worked deftly, taking from its long 
cover and unwinding a swaddled Creedmoor 
rifle of great power and range. This ponderous 
weapon, the barrel of which had been specially 
made to the professor’s order, as I learned later, 
‘must have weighed fifteen or sixteen pounds, 
To it had been fitted a beautiful full-length 
telescope sight, with set screws for regulating the 
elevation and windage. 
A laugh broke out among the troopers, who 
were unable to resist the humor of the situation. 
Murphy grinned, but looked at the polished and 
| costly target gun with a degree of respect. 
“So you’d like to try a shot,” said the lieuten. 
ant. “Well, I guess it won’t do any hann.” 
“I must rest upon a wagon, lieutenant, h-m-m. 
You’ll have the mules removed, to give steadi- 
ness.”” 
| He spoke authoritatively, and Murphy hesi- 
tated for an instant; then, with a quizzical look, 
he gave the requisite order. Soon the cover of 
the unhitched wagon had been lifted, and the 
' professor stood upon a feed-box, with his big gun 
» resting well across some piled-up sacks of com. 
He busied himself at once in making a careful 
estimate of the distance, in adjusting the set screws 
‘of the telescope, and in taking the gage of a 
| slightly adverse breeze. 
i Never shall I forget the derisive faces of 
‘Murphy’s men, or the half-excited, half-depre- 
;catory flush upon the lieutenant’s face as he 
stood with levelled field-glass, to note where the 
first shot should strike. In the heat mirage the 
figures of the Apache horsemen were so distorted 
and magnified that although nearly a mile distant, 
they were fair marks to the nakedeye. Grouped, 
however, they made a great blurred patch upon 
the horizon. 
Two minutes passed, and still the professor 
was busy with delicate adjustments, but then 
, he got to work, and presently the roar of the 

Creedmoor burst forth. Some seconds of silence 
| followed, then Murphy slapped his thigh with a 
| whoop of triumph. 

“You got him, by George, you got him!” he 
cried. 

There were exclamations of incredulity from 
the troopers. 

“No,” said the professor, still peering calmly 
| through his telescope, ‘‘only the pony, h-mm, 
| the nan has arisen.” 

Murphy sprang upon a “freighter,’’ and again 
| levelled his glass. His comments betrayed un 
| wonted excitement. 

| “Right you are!’ he declared. ‘The beggar’s 
jup and shifting. Say, they think it was an 
:accident! They’re spreading — think we can’t 
do it again. Now, then, professor, see that 
fellow at the right of the big greasewoods? Big 
chief, big medicine, togged and painted to kill. 
| Now, then, if you —” 

The crack of the target gun interrupted, and 
| four seconds later Murphy threw up his hat and 
fell off the freighter, yelling and whooping likeany 
| crazy trooper of the line. He did not cheer alone. 
' Almost every man of us had seen an Indian 
bowled out of his saddle at nearly two thousand 
| yards. 

| Bang! bang! bang! went the professor’s gun 
as rapidly now as he could bring the cross-hairs 
of his telescope to bear, and the cloud of Apaches 
fled as if a thousand troopers were upon their 
| heels. They were out of sight in no time, and 
the professor slid off his perch, coolly wiping his 
Tifle, while an excited and elated crowd cheered 
him to the echo. 

That was the last of the Jicarrillas. We had 
unlimbered ‘‘too much big gun’’ for them. Of 
course the command and its officers warmed to 
the professor ; yet when he parted company from 
us in the friendly land of the Zufiis, we neither 
knew his name nor had we learned anything of 
his antecedents. 

——— 


Made a Substitute. 


N Mrs. Catherwood’s sketch, “A British 
| Islander,” the principal character is an enel- 
getic Englishwoman, born in South Africa. 
married to an American army surgeon, and living 
at the time of the story at the Mackinac fort. 
The narrative is set down by Mrs. Catherwood 
exactly as it was told to her by the island 
chronicler. It contains, among other amusing 
things, an account of an invention made by the 
extraordinary Mrs. Gunning. 

“Mackinac cows tinkled their bells in every 
thicket. But Mrs. Gunning’s pets were brought 
in morning and afternoon to clean, well-lighted 
stalls. There they stood in a row, sleek a8 if 
they had been curried,—and I have heard that 
she did curry them herself,—all switching natural 
tails except one; and as sure as you live that 
cow had a false tail that Mrs. Gunning had made 
for her. She took hold of it and showed it to us. 

“Spotty was a fine cow. but by some accident 
she had lost her tail, and I got her cheaper on 
that account,’ says Mrs. Gunning. ‘You don’t 
know how distressing it was to see her switching 


{ 
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and india-rubber and yarn. 1 knit it myself. 
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a stump. So I made her a tail of whalebone’ who would care for Spotty? Since I have sup- | her mother replied, confusedly. “I haven’t heard hopefully, as she bowed to the last guest, “even 


, plied her deficiency, however, and know that the from Helen in years. 


“«T am aware,’ says she, ‘that the expedient | supply can be constantly renewed, my mind is! 
was never hit upon before. But Spotty’s brush | easy about her. If you ever have to knit a cow’s | mustn’t find fault with you, of course—you’re | I don’t blame her daughter.”’ 


is a great success. It used to make me unhappy | tail, remember the foundations are whalebone my mother; but I hope you realize how you’ve ' 


j—” 
“Mamma,’’ Blandy broke in sternly, “I 
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now I can make it right. But no, it’s too late 
now—I’m sure it is—so many years between. 


Dot Miner read Blandy’s note the next morn- 


to think of leaving this post. All the other cows | and india-rubber; and I would advise you to use complicated matters for Dot and me. I don't ing at the breakfast-table. She crushed it into 
: the coarsest yarn you can find for the brush.’ ” 


might find good homes with new owners; but 








“1 T seems strange I have never been a victim 
| of nervous prostration,’’ remarked Judge 
Corwin’s wife, as she sat before her little 
rosewood dressing-table, twisting her hair into 
high, massive coils. She spoke in her usual 
carefully calm tones, but she pushed the hair- 


younger daughter, Blandy, just arrived from 
the Palatine Academy for the summer vacation, 
stood and watched her. The gas-jets beside the 
dressing-table flared and hummed; the large 
south room was uncomfortably warm. 

“Here I have this Mission Bazaar flower- 
booth on my hands,—I suppose the carriage is 
waiting now,—and the luncheon for Estelle 
to-morrow, and the boys’ Country Club reception 
the day after; and about two minutes ago your 
father remembered to tell me that he’s invited a 
Jot of his college friends here to-night to spend 
the evening. Men abhor flimsy edibles, yet the 
caterer telephones he’s too busy to send up 
anything but cakes and ices. It's mortifying! 
Then your Aunt Susie’s family from the West 
will have to be asked to come by Friday at the 
latest, and the new cook is nearly frantic with 
toothache. Yes, Estelle, I’m hurrying. Oh, 
dear, there’s the door-bell !”” 

Blandy’s mind was occupied with her own 
affairs. 

“We all have our trials,” she said, gravely. 

Her mother darted an amazed glance sidewise. 
The four sons, reserved and apparently indiffer- 
ent, resembled problems that grew more complex 
every year, although their father professed to 
understand them; Estelle was wilful and slightly 
vain; but Blandy had always been the one to say 
something unexpected. The older girl hurried 
past the door and rushed down-stairs with a 


whir of silk and muslin. Blandy crept out and | 


peeped over the banister. 

Estelle was greeting a few of the judge's 
guests, shaking hands cordially all round, in place 
of her mother. Blandy felt sorry that she had 
mentally criticised her sister for having recently 
become “more dressy than brainy,’’ when she 
heard her asking a deaf, elderly gentleman if the 
foreign mud-cure had helped his rheumatism. 

“Estelle’s what they call a ‘society girl,’’” she 
remembered. “She knows how to make herself 
agreeable, even when she doesn’t feel particularly 
so. She’s rather graceful, too, and pretty, but 
not so pretty as Dot Miner.” Then she sighed. 
Dot Miner was the uppermost of Blandy’s 
“trials.” Presently the younger daughter walked 
back into her mother’s room. She herself cared 
nothing for society, but she cared very much 
indeed for Dot. 

As she helped Mrs. Corwin into a fluffy wrap, 
she said, with an almost mournful cadence, 
“Mamma, Dot Miner has refused for the fourth 
time my invitation to visit us. I hope circum- 
stances will some time allow me to talk with you 
about it. She and her mother have moved East 
now, and live less than forty miles away—in 
Wherryville.” Blandy followed to the lower 
landing, still talking, although she knew the 
tired mother heard only the smallest part of what 
was being said. 
ble reason why she couldn’t have accepted, and 
the unbearable feature of it this time is that she 
doesn’t invent a reason. I decided not to enter- 
tain those other girls, for I really shouldn’t enjoy 
anybody but Dot.” 

The carriage door had hardly slammed upon 
her mother and Estelle before Blandy, curled on 
the stairs, saw a string of young men, carrying 
banjos and mandolins, file through the gate and 
up the path. They were some of her brothers’ 
chums come to spend the evening on the veranda. 
Judge Corwin’s spacious house was a kind of 
headquarters, not merely for friends and relatives, 
but for nearly all the visitors’ visiting friends 
and relatives. 

Since the days when the eldest son had 
toddled across the lawn attended by a French 
nurse, this home had been acknowledged to be 
the most attractive in Deepford. And up to the 
present time, if a public reception or responsi- 
bility devolved upon the town, ladies said, “Let 
Mrs. Corwin doit. Ter house is so large and she 
does everything so easily and charmingly!” 

Blandy scampered out of sight as fast as 
possible. She had no intention of wasting sev- 
eral hours chatting with a crowd of “conceited 
students ;”” but she siched again as she settled 


“There isn’t the faintest possi- | 


' down to china-painting in a tiny studio, thinking 
how pleasant a summer visit could have been 
made for Dot, who liked even sophomores. She 
brought out her friend’s photograph and stood it 
against a pansy cream-jug. 


| the prettiest in the world; but it was pensive 
.and sweet and plump, if somewhat haughty, 


| wonder she wouldn’t come here. I see it all;: her belt, blushing, but she was not quite quick 





she didn’t want to explain and hurt my feelings. 
I'd have refused, too, if you were poor and a 
widow, and her mother lived in a big house and 


| had snubbed you!” 


“T have never snubbed her,” said Blandy’s 


| mother; and she lifted her eyes with the quiet, ! 


level gaze that somehow kept her children re- 


| spectful. A breathless silence hovered above asked. 


the tea-table. 

“I suppose her mother sent her to Palatine as 
you did me, for the sake of old times,” the 
daughter quavered, “and I guess our friendship 


| must have been inherited, for it was love at first | 
| sight. 


| 


When did you see Mrs. Miner last?” 
she demanded, anxiously, using her hat as a fan. 
“If you don’t mind telling,” she added, witha 
timid second thought. 

“The last time I saw her,” Judge Corwin’s 
wife began vaguely, feeling more uncomfortable 
than she would have cared to admit, “I didn’t 
see her, finally. She came to her aunt’s just 


enough to escape the eyes of her mother, who 
had nobody to look at but Dot. 

“A letter from Blandy,” the girl explained, 
shortly, and then she burned her tongue with 
hot coffee. 

A soft flush crept into Helen Dusenberry- 
Miner’s cheeks. ‘How are they all?” she 
, gently. 
| “Pretty well, I guess. Mother, dear,’ Dot 
ended, quickly, “I shouldn’t think you’d always 
ask. It seems so strange to me that you still 
feel such an interest in Mrs. Corwin.” 

Mrs. Miner laid down her fork and stared. 

“Why shouldn’t I feel an interest in Mrs. 
Corwin?” 

“T’ve read somewhere,” Dot replied, with as 
| impressive an air as possible, “that ‘a friend who 

ceases to be a friend never wasa friend.’ And 

if Blandy had dropped me the way —” 
“Dropped me!’ responded Mrs, Miner, 

seornfully. “A friend who doubts a friend’s 


| before their old home was broken up. It was| friendliness isn’t a friend. You don’t under 
Dot Miner’s brunette face was not so pleasing | when the boys were small; she was in town the | stand friendship; it’s too sweet, too sacred to—” 
pins through the coils with fierce thrusts. Her | as Blandy Corwin’s, although Blandy deemed it | week little Charley had an attack of gastric fever ' Her voice faltered. ‘I believe Lizzie Corwin is 





and we all thought he’d die. Before 1 could get 
over to call on her she had had to hurry home. 


| just as fond of me to-day as she ever was; I 
‘ believe she’s as fond of me as you are of Blandy. 


‘and to-night the large eyes of the picture looked | I’mas fond of Helen Dusenberry—Helen Miner— : Her hands are crowded full; we’re women now, 
straight at the troubled friend who challenged | as I ever was. I’m just as fond of her to-day as | with duties and sorrows; we couldn’t be girls 


| them thus, shaking her finger reprovingly: 

“I'm going to begin to think some pretty mean 
,; thoughts about you, Dot—I am. 
‘Love and trust me.’ Love you—yes, I do; but. 
| why trust? 
because my dear, good father 
happens to be rich! Perhaps 
you're one of those dreadful 
people who want to see every- 
body with more money than 
somebody else, dynamited. 
’ Perhaps you are, Dot. I have 
i to think something.” 

There was a short pause. 

“But you don’t know what 
| you're missing,” Blandy ran 
on, softly. ‘Loads of Palatine 
girls hinted for an invitation 
‘after you left. One of my 
| cousins has just bought a cap 
tivating little naphtha launch 
that’s liable to explode at any 
minute; papa says it’s sure to 
| do it some time; and you like 
| risks. Well, stay at home, 
i then; but you needn’t expect 
me to ‘spend a day in Wherry- 
ville soon,’ for I never, never 
shall! I asked you first, re 
member. Yes, Dot Miner, and 
I’ve asked you for the fourth 
: and last time!” 

And Blandy, who ought for 
the past three years to have 
‘ been called Blandina, put her 
head duwn on an expensive 
platter beside the photograph 
and—wept. At the hour of 
nine she retired, exhausted. 

She lay in the cool dark- 
ness, wondering and regretting. 





over amusing recollections. 


about the Palatine Academy, being naturally of 


to mention Dot Miner to a pleasant Deepford 
mother whose daughters were not at home. 


face with a great discovery. 


as indoors, and Mrs. Corwin was pouring tea 
for one of her sons’ most important visitors—a 
tall youth in spectacles who was understood to 
be a remarkable polo player—when Blandy de 
scended upon the table and actually interrupted 
the conversation. The girl was red, breathless, 
determined. 

“Mamma,” she said, in a tense undertone that 
scattered guests and left the two apart, “you 
know Dot—my dearest friend, Dot Miner? Well, 
it seems that her mother used to live in this very 
town, and went to Palatine at the same time you 
were there. In fact—’’ Blandy’s smoldering 
indignation made it very hard to proceed politely. 





atme. Did you ever know a girl named Ilelen 
Dusenberry? I'm sure you did, for I’ve heard 
you mention her.” 

Mrs. Corwin gavea smiling start. ‘Why, yes, 
| indeed!” she replied, with animation. ‘Helen 
| Dusenberry’s the dearest friend I ever had. She 


The Country Club afternoon reception was in j 


her father and his friends in the library laughing fever!”” 
i Every one but her- | with cold but steady fingers drew a primrose on 
| self seemed to be feeling happy. Partly from a/a soap-dish. After a while she pulled a sheet 
sense of duty, and partly to kill time during the | from her best stationery and wrote Dot a few 
next two days, she made a few informal calls in _ sprewling lines, without introduction or signa- | long an agreeable power in Deepford. 
| the neighborhood. It was rarely that she talked ; ture. The penmanship was a signature. 


few words; but now she was sufficiently stirred all my invitations. 


full swing outdoors on the Corwin lawn, as well | 


“Now, think carefully, mamma, and look right | 


married a clergyman named Miner, somewhere , 


in the West. I want to know if she’s your 
wonderful Dot Miner’s mother!” 
By this time Blandy was almost in tears again. 
| “Why haven’t you told me, mamma?" 
gasped. “Why didn't 
whom she married? 
“Why, Blandy, it isn’t an uncommon name.” 








she | 
you try to remember > 


you are of Dot.” 
Blandy suddenly turned away and dashed 


You said, up-stairs. 


“The very idea!” she thought. “Imagine me 





““THE SPEAKER TOOK A SMALL BROWN HAND INTO HER GLOVED CLASP.’’ 


She locked herself into the studio, and 


“I think I’ve found out why you have refused 
And I want to say that I 
love you the same as ever. Only don’t imagine 
that I can come to see you. Do you suppose I 


of my mother ?”” 

It seemed rather brutal to send it. A long 
time Blandy sat motionless before her desk. 
Finally, by some peculiar process, her thoughts 
swerved and became engrossed with her mother. 
Her last glance had left the familiar face weary 
and troubled—looking older, too, than Blandy 
ever remembered to have seen it. 


“I don’t know that it’s strange she doesn’t | 


remember everything,’ she thought, with a 
sharp pang. ‘“‘Her life is, completely woven in 
with ours. She’s always spending all her time 
and energy to give others a pleasant hour; 
nothing is for herself. Poormamma! I’m sorry 
I added to her worries. I’ll bet she’d enjoy 
being a girl again at Palatine. I’ll ask papa if 
we can’t arrange to give her a vacation—come 
to think of it, I don’t know that she’s ever hada 
real one!” 

At last Blandy Corwin spoke aloud, as if 
registering a vow. “I’m going to help her more. 
I fancy Fstelle is trying to help.” 

While the orchestra on the north terrace played 
“Auld Lang Syne” for a closing piece, Mrs. 


Corwin was smilingly shaking hands with a; 


long procession of grateful young people, and 
thinking sorrowfully, “I’m afraid I have neg- 
lected Helen. So she's poor, is she, and a 
widow? Dear Helen—she was a pretty girl. 
I've never thought of myself as living in the 
larger house. T ought to have found time to 
write to her, at least. 


Perhaps,” she concluded, | 


’ forever.” 

| Dot was silenced for once, and abashed, if not 
permanently convinced. She felt sure that the 
moment was not a good one in which to confess 


I declare, I believe you're spiting me | letting Dot come to town unnoticed, simply |to her mother regarding Blandy’s four invita- 


tions. “They’ll keep,’ she 
said to herself. “Ahem! I 
guess they will, like flies in 
amber.” Blandy’s note had 
been a home thrust in more 
senses than one. “I don’t 
care,” she added, resentfully, 
“Mrs. Corwin did drop mother! 
I wouldn’t go to her old house 
if they came and dragged me! 
My nice mother,” she finished, 
with an inward sob—“so loyal 
and trusting! And I do un- 
derstand friendship; the idea 
—much as I love Blandy!”” 

Dot’s composure had scarcely 
ever been so jostled. She was 
wretchedly unhappy as she 
stood at a window watching 
her mother hurry away to 
catch a train to the nearest 
city. Twice a week Mrs. 
Miner assisted in the book- 
keeping of a large mercantile 
establishment. 

“Tf 1 can ever get a teacher’s 
salary,” Dot thought, distract- 
edly, “mother’ll walk the 
streets of Wherryville in a - 
trailing silk.” 

Three hours later, while 
sweeping an upper room, she 
heard a carriage draw up in 
front of the gate. It was the 
best depot hack. A tall woman 


She could hear because my brother—I mean my son—had gastric ' in a neatly fitting cloth suit came directly toward 


the front door. Dot flew down-stairs, thinking 
there must be some mistake. She opened the 
door, and then she met for the first time the 
tranquil, commanding presence that had been so 


“You are Dot,” Mrs. Corwin said, smiling. 

| “I should have known you anywhere, you’re so 

precisely like your mother. Is she at home?” 

| The question was spoken with a blushing eager- 
ness that was almost girlish. 


And in this way Blandy found herself face to | could eat in the home of a girl who disapproves | “No, Mrs. Corwin,’’ stammered the bewildered 


girl. ‘‘I—I’m sorry to say that mother’s out of 
, town, Please walk in.” 
| The caller seated herself in a corner of the 
sofa. It was impossible not to like her, for she 
was Blandy grown stout and becomingly gray at 
the temples—dear Blandy, as she would some 
day appear when subdued and tired and moth- 
erly. Still, Dot thought it well not to be too 
cordial all at once, so she took a chair opposite, 
and sat stiffly erect. 

“You’ve no idea how strange it is,”’ the judge’s 
wife remarked. ‘As I sit here I feel as if I were 
| talking to Helen. It seems as natural—oh, so 
natural! And I believe that she’s never been 
out of my heart for one single day. A great 
many thoughts have piled in on top, you know; 
but she was there, safe. But of course she 
wasn’t aware of it.” 

Dot went softly over and sank down on the 
sofa. The speaker took a small brown hand 
into her-gloved clasp. 

“I'm to have a vacation. They want me to 
go abroad, but I tell them nothing would rest me 
so completely as to have your mother and you 
come to my home and spend the summer. If I 
could only feel that she'd be willing! It’s all 
arranged. The boys and their father are to take a 
long fishing tour: Blandy’s sister will be house- 
keeper, and I believe the parlor-maid understands 
that I’m to be isolated somewhat as if I had sinall- 
pox. Do you think your mother will come ?’* 

And Dot said, “I think mother will come.” 
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Her face was nearly as red as her four-in-hand 
tie. “Mrs. Corwin,” she murmured, brokenly, 
“TJ ought to say that mother doesn’t know— 
I’ve never told her that Blandy—well, that I've 
been invited before by Blandy. I’m intending 
to tell her as soon as she gets home.”” 

Then Dot Miner looked into a pair of soft gray 
eyes that were full of tears, and said again, “I 
think mother will come.’ She stood at the gate 
when the carriage drove away. 

In the evening she brushed aside her repentant 
tears in order to examine a queer photograph of 
Mrs. Corwin wearing hooped skirts, white mus- 
lin undersleeves, and an embroidered zouave- 
jacket. ee 

The Corwins’ great square hall was brilliantly 
illuminated the evening when the guests from | 
Wherryville arrived. The girls went right up-| 

‘stairs; but Mrs. Corwin and the clergyman’s | 
widow spoke their first words sitting on a corner 
settle near the door, and it was a great moment 
for both of them. 

“Oh, if I have ever seemed unmindful —” 
Blandy’s mother began to say, but Dot’s mother 
gently put a hand on the hostess’s knee and 
silenced her. 

“Lizzie,” she answered, mildly, “I’ve never 
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imagined it. You always had a lot of relatives, 
and you married a man with ever so many more; 
your social position naturally increased the de- 
mands upon your time; you’ve had six children 
to bring up and educate. I don’t know how 
you’ve managed it all. Sometimes,”’ she con- 
fessed, tenderly, “I’ve been afraid—you might 
break down.” 

As the woman who lived in the larger house 
saw the love in her visitor’s eyes, the years with 
their burdens—even her own misgivings—fell 
away; she was a girl again, with a girl's delight- 
ful self-satisfaction. 

“J tell you, Helen,” she said, almost gaily, 
“every friend we have is precious; but best of 
all are the old friends—the friends of our youth. 


They’re the ones who understand us and always | 


try to see our noblest sides. Some day—not 
very soon—I shall give a large party so that you 
can meet as many as possible of the old set. But 
first, I want simply to hobnob, you understand— 
and rest, alone with you.” 

Then they went up-stairs with their anns 
around each other in the same manner that the 
girls had gone; only these mounted slowly, 
because Dot’s mother was frail and short of 
breath, and Blandy’s mother inclining to be 
portly. 


= = 








Joy 


In Five Chapters.— Chapter Five. 


UR plight, as we stood there in the midst 
O of Dobne: Rapids, leaning hard against 
the current, recalled to my mind a faded 
chromo that hung in our sitting-room at home. 
It represented a doleful girl in blue with upcast 
eyes clinging close to a doleful girl in red. Th 
both stood on a barren brown rock, while a curly 
green tide crept up around them. The title was 
“Perils of the Sea.’’ 

“Perils of the Sea,’’’ I said to Val, and we 
both laughed outright. The laugh served to 
calm our ruffled feelings as we watched the 
Admiral wave an airy farewell from a bend in 
the river below us. 

“It’s all right to laugh,” observed Val, “but 
what are we going to do? We can’t roost here 
very long!’’ 
ink or swim,” I said, tragically, ‘live or 
die, survive or perish, I’m going to shore!” and 
with that I leaped out into the water and turned 
my head toward the wooded river-bank. 

The current caught me and whirled me resist- 
lessly downward, and I was forced to s' 
hard to make eyen a little headway. I fixed my 
eyes on a jutting headland farther down the 
river, hoping to land within its protecting reach. 
At first I had small doubt of my ability to do 
so, but after I had twice bumped into lodged 
logs, and my head had been sucked under in 
treacherous little whirlpools, my confidence oozed 
away. If I missed making a landing, I knew | 
that I should be carried into the swifter current ; 
farther down the river, and I couldn’t hope this ° 
time to have a big brother at hand to pluck me 
out by the hair. 

My legs began to weaken, and a numbing pain , 
grew in my side where it seemed as if my breast | 
was crowding down and trying to crush my, 
heart. I swam with blind desperation. If my | 
feet touched a rock, I kicked out like a frantic: 
colt, and I was so far confused that all sense of 
danger left me. Part of the ime my head was 
under water, and I spluttered and choked, and | 
part of the time it was out, and I spluttered and ' 
















gasped. 

At last a crushing sense of hopelessness, such ' 
as only a spent swimmer may know, swept over | 
me. I was being carried onward resistlessly, | 
almost within leaping distance of the shore, and 
yet, such was the force of the current, I could | 
not make the leap. Then I heard Val’s voice 
above the noises of the water. Val was on 
shore, running down the bank at the top of his 
speed. He kept pointing and shouting, and then, 
as he became more frantic, I caught the single 
word “willows,” 

1 turned my head, and there below me, sticking 
like an Indian's scalp-lock to a bit of the bank, 
grew a thick clump of willows, reaching their 
Jong, slender arms out over the water. I gavea, 
mighty leap as I was swept under them, and 
seized one of the trailing branches. The leaves 
stripped off in my hand, and I slipped back 
heavily into the water. 

As I rose, choking and blind, I grabbed again, 
and again I plucked only leaves. This time I 
sank back utterly overcome; the headland was 
searcely a score of yards below me. But Val 
shouted, “Stick to it, lad!” 

I reached again, desperately. My hands 
slipped and slipped; but I held on. The water 
dragged at my feet like a logging-team, and |] 
was in an agony of dread lest I could not hold 
on until Val came. 

“Wurry!” I shouted. ‘I'm slipping!” 

And then, to my horror, I saw that it wasi 
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> of a whip, and I sprang 
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not my hands that slipped, 
but the roots of the tough 
little tree. With a kind of 
fascination 1 watched the 
roots snap out one by one 
and the earth shelve down 
and crumble away But 
the tap-root had struck 
deep, and although I saw 
it ripping down the bank, 
Val was there to seize the 
tree before it was broken 
entirely away. He pulled 
me ashore and rolled me 
over and over, while the 
water gurgled out of my 
mouth. 

As I lay in the s, I 
was so weak that I felt as 
if I never could stir again; 
but the thought of our mis 
sion stung me like the lash 


















to my feet and urged Val 
to hurry. 

Our clothing was drip- 
ping wet and the water 
smacked in our boots at 
every step, but we fought 
our way up the embank- 
ment through thickets of 
prickly ash, and came out 
at last on a rough, sandy 
road about a quarter of a 
mile from the river's edge. We stumbled up the 
rutty, rocky hills and ran down the valleys, 
and save for a few bold rabbits and strutting 
partridges, we met no living thing. Frequently 
we caught a blinding glimpse of the river shining 
through the trees, but nowhere did we see any- 
thing of Long John and the Admiral. 

After an hour of hard walking and running, 
we came to a little log hut in the outskirts of 
the town. A woman who was hanging out 
clothes turned to look at us, and then ran into 
her house as if frightened. 

Indeed, we had not realized before how dis- 
reputable we had grown. Our clothing was 
tattered and torn. It had been wet a score of 
times, and the dust and burs had settled upon 
it and crusted hard. We had not shaved in 
weeks, and our beards and hair were long and 
scraggly. Our hats were gone, and our faces 
were grimy beyond recognition. 

The St. Croix River rushes past the Falls 
village in a deep, narrow gorge at the bottom of 
the hills. Wal and I knew that Long John and 
the Admiral would not attempt to run the rapids 
in the gorge with their raft. It would mean 
certain death to them. They must, therefore, 
land fully half a mile above the town and get in 
the best way they could. 

As we came into the village, two small boys 
ran ahead of us crying, “Crazy! crazy!” And 
Val and I quite agreed that they had cause for 
the accusation. We looked the part. Indeed, 
we slowed up out of pure embarrassment, for we 
had now given over all hope of beating our rivals 
to the land-oftice. 

And then of a sudden we beheld Long John’s 
gaunt body moving swiftly up the hill from the 
river. The Admiral hopped and hobbled behind 
him, evidently far spent. 

The moment Val saw them he sprang forward, 
swift as a frightened deer, > 


“Go on ahead!’ [ panted.  “T’ll follow as fast 


asI can. Don’t stop for anything! Enter one 
Piece, anyway !”” 

| Val never paused nor looked round. His 
heels left big holes in the sandy roadway, and 
| his long hair whipped in the wind. I could not 





run half as fast, for my boots had come to weigh | 
a hundred pounds or more, and my feet were! 


blistered and sore. But still I was able to 
maintain a kind of sorry hobble. Our rivals 
| were much nearer the land-office than we were, 
but they had a steep hill to climb—and we recog- 
nized that there was still a racing chance. 

|! Val had gone scarcely a hundred feet when 
the little Admiral saw him. He threw up his 
arms and began to yell like a wild Indian. 
| Long John looked up just once, and then bent to 
the race with renewed vigor. 

As we drew nearer the land-office all the lazy 
town came out to watch usrun. The windows 
went up, the doors flew open; people rushed 
into the road to follow us, and trampled up a 
cloud of dust. 

: “Crazy! crazy!” I heard a woman call, taking 
up the cry of the two small boys who had first 
seen us. At this the excitement spread like 
wild-fire. 

| A man, evidently with the best of intentions, 
; Tushed out to intercept us. I tried to shout an 





explanation, but the words choked in my throat, i 


I was so nearly winded. But Val brushed him 
aside as if he had been a fat mosquito. Nothing 
daunted, he fell in behind and took up the cha 

Another man darted out of one of the stores— 
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‘“FUNNY ENOUGH IF IT HAD NOT BEEN SO SERIOUS.”’ 


a big, burly, red-shirted man with a wide 
brimmed yellow hat—and made straight at Val. 
I saw a quick passage of arms and they both 
rolled in the street together, and the crowd 
behind, men, women and children, pitched over 
them, still erying, “Crazy! crazy!” 

As I drew nearer, I saw Long John rush 
round the corner of a store into the main street. 
Ile veered wide of the crowd and ran straight 
for the land-office. As he passed I saw the 
struggling mass of humanity heave and surge, 
and out of its midst tore Val, striking right and 
left. 
| A second later, Long John sprang through 
|the land-office door, knocking down the old 
government registrar, who had come out of his 
musty den to see the excitement. Then came 


his face. Val stumbled almost at his heels. I 
arrived half a minute later, to see Val and Long 
John pluck the registrar from the floor, set him 
hard on his feet, and begin to shake him in a 
way that would have been funny enough if it 
had not been so serious. 

“TI want to enter—” said Long John. 

“I want to enter —” interrupted Val. 

And then the Admiral and I begun to clamor, 
and the crowd packed in behind us, all talking 
and shouting. By this time they knew why we 
were racing,—in those days such contests were 
not uncommon,—and the excitement cooled into 
an absorbed curiosity. 

_ When the registrar had blustered and scolded 
| until his ruffled dignity was somewhat smoothed, 

he retreated behind his desk and brought down 
| his maps and papers. 

“Now, be calm,” he said. “We will have 
everything done quietly and in order.” 

The crowd craned forward to catch every 
word, 

“T want to enter —" began Val. 

“T want to enter —” broke in Long John, and 





the Admiral, chalk-white through the grime on | 
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[the Admiral and I came in with a clamorous 
echo. 

| “There, there!” said the registrar, testily. 
“T’ll settle this once for all. Here, you,” indi- 
| cating Long John, “you’re first ; you,” indicating 
the Admiral, “are second.” And Val and me 
he pointed out as third and fourth. 

Never a muscle twitched in Long John’s face, 
but the little Admiral fairly bounced with joy, 
grinned at us triumphantly, and included the 
whole crowd in a generous wink. Val andI 
looked at each other silently. I felt faint and 
weak, and I bit hard on my lip to steady myself. 
We stood close together, and Val reached down 
and pressed my hand. 

“Never mind, lad,” he whispered, ‘‘we’ll get 
you to college some way !”” 

He was thinking only how much I would be 
disappointed; and for the life of me I could not 
keep the tears from smarting in my eyes, but it 
was rather for the sure love of such a brother than 
for the loss of the pine. We might lose every- 
thing in the world and yet be happy, and the 
thought turned the cutting edge of our failure. - 

Long John gave his name,—Haskell, I think it 
was,—and the description of the one hundred 
and sixty acres that Val had intended to enter. 
The Admiral followed with the description of 
the land I had fondly called mine. Val and I, 
when our turns came, gave the same descriptions. 
Part of the crowd laughed at us,—a crowd always 
sides with the man who is successful,—and I 
suppose we might have left the office then and 
there; but we lingered with 
a sort of grim fascination to 
see the completion of our 
ruin. 

The registrar made out 

the applications, and Long 
John and the Admiral signed 
them. 
“The entry fee on this 
land,”’ said the registrar, in 
his crisp, business-like way, 
“is one dollar and twenty- 
five cents an acre, a total of 
four hundred dollars.” The 
words fell like a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky! 

“But I don’t have to pay 
until the patent comes, do 
1?” asked Long John. 

“We sometimes allow pay- 
ments deferred if no one else 
wants the land,” said the 
registrar. 

Val started forward, and I 
saw the little Admiral’s face 
drop and his shoulders go 
suddenly limp. 

“Here are two other men 
who want the land,” con- 
tinued the registrar. “If 
they have the money to enter 
it, I couldn’t, of course, hold 
it for you.” 

Long John cast us a look 
of black hatred, but Val 
brushed past him with every 
whit as much importance as 
if his pockets were lined with 
gold eagles. Let it be said 
in parenthesis that we had 
just two dollars and twelve 
cents between us. We had 
calculated that there would 
be plenty of time to get the 
| money after we had found the pine. 

“Are you ready with the money?” asked the 
j registrar. 

“T haven’t it all in my pocket,” spoke up Val, 
j boldly. ‘You see we have just arrived —” 
' “T see,” said the registrar; and the crowd 
cheered and huddled nearer. 
| “But if you can give me a few minutes I can 
get it,” said Val. 

The registrar having made an appreciated 
joke, was in good temper again. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
“it seems reasonable to give you a fair chance.” 

“Mr. Registrar,” exploded Long John, “I 
demand the same chance! I can get the money, 
too!”” 

“Certainly, certainly! Money talks! Theone 
who first gets the money gets the land.’’ 

Long John bolted, with the Admiral in his 
| wake, the crowd parting to let them through. 

“Where can you get the money ?”” I whispered, 

in astonishment. “I didn’t know you had any 
laid up here!’” 
| “T haven’t!”” 
| “And we don’t know anybody within a hun- 
: dred miles of here.” 
“No.” 
| “What are we going to do?” 
“TI don't know. I thought I’d fight ‘em to the 
last ditch on general principles.’’ * 
We knew that Long John and the Admiral 
, Were well acquainted in the Falls,—we had 
| heard more than one man greet them by name,— 
and we felt sure that it would be short work for 
' them to find a speculative lumberman who would 
advance the necessary money to enter such a 
| valuable piece of pine. 
Val carried himself smilingly and with a cer- 
tain jauntiness as we pushed out through the 
, doorway, the crowd gaping at us with open 
mouths and staring eyes. 
“We ought to succeed, somehow, Ben,” he said. 
For lack of anything better to do, we walked 
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briskly up the dusty street. We wished at least 
to give the impression that we knew our business, 
but we felt indescribably hopeless and forlorn. 
We were nearly a week’s journey from home, 
in a strange town, with little or no money in 
our pockets; our kit was lost, our clothing was 
ruined, and we were hungry and sore and tired 
and sleepy, and after putting on such a bold front 
and then not getting the money, should we not 
be jeered out of town? Just as our despair had 
reached its deepest darkness we both stopped 
suddenly, and Val bolted across the street. 

“Ifo, Landers! Landers !’’ he shouted. 

I saw a man stop and look back at us in aston- 
ishment. Recognition dawned slowly in his 
eyes, and the friendly boss with whom we had 
travelled northward on our way to the Nameka- 
gon grasped us both by the hand. 

“Thought you were tramps,” he said, jovially. 

“We look it,” I said, with an attempted smile. 

In astonishingly few words Val told the story 
of our trip. 

“And now,” he said in conclusion, “can you 
Jet us have the four hundred dollars in a burry? 
We'll pay you back if we have to work it out.” 

Mr. Landers looked at us quizzically for a 
moment. Then he drew out a long, flat pocket- 
book and counted out the bills, wetting his finger 
deliberately from time to time. 

“It’s a good thing you struck me near pay-day,”” 
he said. 

The moment the bills were in Val’s hand he 
turned and started for the land-office on the run. 
Landers and I followed more deliberately. We 
paid over the four hundred dollars and Val was 
joyfully pocketing the receipts, when there came 
@ great commotion at the land-office door. Three 
men burst through. In the middle strutted a 
funny, fidgety little man in a long-tailed coat and 
a dusty slouch hat. On either side of him walked 
Long John and the Admiral. 

The little man stepped pompously to the desk, 
drew out a buckskin sack that clinked as he 
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E must infer from discussions appearing 
W from time to time in public journals 
that some would answer this question 
in the affirmative. They seem to believe that 
our colleges, universities and technical schools 
are graduating too many men, that we are in 
danger of suffering from what the economists 

might call ‘a glut” of educated men. 
Probably in cherishing this general view dif- 
ferent persons have different thoughts in mind. 
1. Some doubtless mean simply that more men 
are receiving higher education than can earn 
large incomes by virtue of their training. They 
think that youth are led to pursue advanced 
studies from the expectation that by their learn- 
ing they can command large fees or large salaries. 
No doubt a considerable proportion of such 
students are doomed to disappointment. The 
highly remunerated positions at the top of any 
profession are few. But even of these disap- 
pointed men undoubtedly most are enabled to 
earn better remuneration than they could have 

gained without their special training. 

e 
The Chance of Engineers. 


2. But another class of those who think we 
have a surplus of educated men mean to say that 
we are training more men for some special 
employment or profession than can really find 
good opportunities or, in some cases, any oppor- 
tunity at all to practise the calling for which they 
have, with much trouble and expense, prepared 
themselves. They would take as examples, 
engineers, architects, chemists. 

Now doubtless it is true that, in the fluctuations 
of business, the demand for those whose work 
consists in the application of science to the arts 
varies materially. When we are extending our 
railways rapidly or constructing electric plants 
for many purposes, the demand for civil and 
electrical engineers increases, and young men are 
drawn in large numbers to the technical schools, 
and it has often happened that, by the time they 
had finished their course of study, a general 
depression of business had come, and they were 
embarrassed in finding employment. 

In the last few years that has been the case to 
such an extent as to cause a diminution in the 
number of engineering students in our American 
schools. But under the present revival of pros- 


perity, the demand for the work of such students | 


is sure to increase. At this university we have 
not for some time been able, even with our very 
large chemical laboratory, to meet the calls upon 
us for well-trained chemists. Although in 1899 
we graduated a large class in civil, electrical 
and mechanical engineering, not only has every 
one found a place, but we have demands for 
many more than we can furnish. 

8. Another class of those who think we have 
® surplus of college graduates will point in sup- 


port of their view to the men who, after making | 
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turned it in his hand, and after clearing his 
throat, he said to the registrar: 

“I'll pay the entry fees on the land described 
by these gentlemen,” indicating Long John and 
the Admiral. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Val, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. “That land belongs to us.” 

The crowd set up a little cheer,—the fickle 
crowd,—and I could not help feeling sorry for our 
beaten rivals, although I felt that they deserved 
their defeat. The Admiral whined like a boy 
who has lost his jack-knife, but Long John only 
glared at us fiercely and strode away through the 
crowd. 

Two days later, with Landers’s help, we sold 
our claim for two thousand five hundred dollars 
cash. After replacing Val’s kit, repaying Lan- 
ders and charging out the expenses, we had a 
little more than one thousand nine hundred 
dollars left. 

“And now,” said my father, when Val and I 
had told him the story of our adventures, “I 
suppose you will go into the business of land- 
exploring. There’s money in it, Ben, and I’m 
glad you’ve been sensible enough to see it.”” 

“Oh, but he’s going to college,” said Val. 

“Yes, sir,” I said, not without a pang at thus 
disappointing my father, although I am glad to 
say that he was soon reconciled to my new 
career. 

And the very next week I rode away in a new 
suit of clothes, with an extra change of linen in 
my carpetbag. 

I went through college and was graduated, 
although not without further help from Val. 
And I think the very pleasantest events of all 
my years of study were the regular quarterly 
letters that Val wrote to me. The penmanship 
was cramped and ungainly and the gpelling 
wasn’t always correct, but I knew the sterling 
worth of the man who labored with the pen, sure 
that his words would cheer his less brave, less 
generous brother. 


END. 






success in life. It cannot be denied that there 
are such. We all know such men, and it is not 
always easy to explain the causes of their failure. 

We can say confidently that they have not 
failed because of their college training, 
but that they have failed in spite of it. 
Through some peculiarity of tempera- 
ment, or some lack of positive qualities 
of character, or some want of adapta- 
bility to their environment, or some 
lack of tact in handling men, they have 
not come into working relations with 
mankind. Their lives come to little or 
nothing. No doubt there is a surplus 
of such men as they. One such man 
would be a surplus. But at least they 
are generally harmless. 

4. If, however, those who fear a 
surplus suppose there is a larger pro- 
portion of well-trained college men than 
is useful to society, then their fear is 
wholly unfounded. Even if the profes- 
sion they choose is too crowded for them, 
their learning and discipline are useful 
to them in other pursuits to which they 
may turn. 

If it is the fact that there are more 
lawyers than can find profitable employ- 
ment, we may remember that many 
men who have read law become officers 
in insurance companies, or real estate 
agents, or take up some other employ- 
ment in which their legal knowledge is 
of service to them. 

Indeed, not a few young men who 
intend to lead a business life, in which 
they will have charge of large proper- 
ties, now pursue a course of study in 
the law as a preparation for their re- 
sponsible duties. If they are called to take an 
active part in the direction of municipal affairs 
or in legislation for the state or the nation, their 
training is in many ways helpful to them and to 
the public. 





In the Field of Teaching. 


No doubt the fact that the range of studies in 
our higher institutions of learning is much wider 
than it used to be, and that many more students 
than formerly now take graduate work in Amer- 
ican or in European universities, makes it harder 
for those whose attainments are only moderate | 
to obtain the best positions. This is notably 
true in respect to teachers, who desire appoint- 
ments in college faculties. I 

Asa rule, those who have not a good claim to | 
be regarded as specialists in some department of j 
learning find it difficult to secure appointments 
as college teachers. 

Indeed, it is not at all uncommon now to find 
doctors of philosophy giving instruction in high 
schools or academies. But this is not to be 


the compensation in such posts is often quite as 
good as it is in a college faculty. It is rathera 
cause for congratulation that the posts in impor- 
tant schools are coming to be esteemed as just as 
desirable for eminent scholars as posts in colleges. 
It 1s well known that such has long been the 
case in England. 

5. If college training has really accomplished 
its work with any man, then he is more of a man 
because of it. He has not only more valuable 
acquisitions of learning, but he has a broader and 
@ juster view of man and of life, and a better 
power to use whatever faculties he possesses in 
the discharge of whatever duty may come to 
him. 

Can there possibly be a surplus of men so 
trained? Is not every man who has received 
such training himself the better for it? Can 
society have too many such men? Is there 
really any danger of “‘a glut” of them? 

During the year 1898 one person in one thou- 
sand, three hundred and forty-two of the popula- 
tion of Michigan was a student in the University 
of Michigan. If we count all the Michigan 
students in other colleges and universities within 
and without the state, possibly one person in a 
thousand of the inhabitants of Michigan is in 
college. 


Value of Educated Men. 


Can any one think that it is unwise or inexpe- 
dient to have one college-bred man in a thousand 
scattered through the state? Does such a con- 
dition of things threaten a dangerous congestion 
of men with college training? Can it be other- 
wise than a blessing to the communities in which 
they dwell to have at least as large a proportion 
as that of men of liberal training ? 

It should be remembered that a man who has 
any claims, to scholarship or learning cannot 
hoard its blessings as a miser hoards his gold. 
He can hardly enjoy it without in some degree 
sharing its blessings with others. Its very 
nature is to be outgoing and diffusive. 

Does the physician in the country town, who 
drives over the country roads day and night in 
sunshine and in storm, or do the families whom 
he visits and comforts and aids profit most by 
his professional learning and skill? Does the 
teacher who devotes himself with sympathetic 
zeal year after year to the instruction of your 
children and mine profit more by his learning 
than do our children? 

How often do we find in secluded towns and 
villages that the college-trained man, whether 
preacher or teacher or physician or lawyer or 
farmer, is a centre of intellectual life to the 
neighborhood, stimulating the young to study, 
wisely shaping the opinions of the community, 
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leading his neighbors in all good movements in 
social or political life! 
Of course it may be said, and truly, that all 


character to perform so benign a task. But, 
upon the whole, it can hardly be denied that the 
general influence of our educated men on our 
national life has been conservative and salutary. 
To diminish the proportion of them to the popu- 
lation would be a distinct retrogression. If 
‘there is from time to time an apparent con- 
gestion in some one calling or in some one place, 
the evil soon cures itself by natural and easy 
processes of adjustment. The danger is not 
general, permanent or serious. 

If the sole object of life is to acquire wealth, 
then no doubt many young men can attain that 
end as well without seeking the higher education. 
But if the young are to ask how they can best 
develop their manhood and how they can be 
| useful to society, and if society is to ask what 
| type of men can be most helpful to mankind, 
then there is no ground for fear that the number 
of students in the higher institutions of learning 





fair record as students in college, have failed of : regretted, in the interests of good education; and . will decline, or that the general and final; verdict 
wast St 


college men have not the moral impulse and— 
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will be that the proportion of them to our entire 
population is too great or is in danger of becoming 
too great. 





The Fanner. 


HEN the battles were 
being fought between 
the North and the South, 
desolation followed the 
armies on the plantations 
over which they marched. 
Log cabins were torn 
down; horses and mules 
were pressed into the 
Service; fields were devas- 
tated; crops destroyed ; 
and those happy-go-lucky 
children of the soil, the 
negroes, found they must. 
either starve or join the 
march of the conquerors; as the “white house’ 
of the plantation, around which clustered all the 
life memories of these dark-skinned daughters 
and sons of toil, had been abandoned by their 
mistresses just in time for them to escape the sight 
of Federal officers quartered in their best rooms. 

Many of the negroes went to Washington, 
where kind men and women found employment 
for them. Among them was a beautiful, tall 
Ttnulatto girl, with brown curls and Oriental- 
looking eyes. When the good Samaritans who 
looked after the welfare of these fleeing refugees 
plied her with questions concerning her ability 
to work, they asked: “What is your name?” 

The girl answered: “Yo’ question’s powerful 
pestering; but I’se born in ole Ten’see, an’ I’se 
come to Washin’ton fo’ freedom, so I may ‘low 
yo’ to call me Ten’see Washin’ton.” 

They asked: “Can you cook ?” 

The young girl seemed to grow two inches as 
she straightened herself to her full height, a trick 
caught from her mistress, and looking at her 
pretty hands, answered in a low, sweet voice, as 
if talking over the cradle of a sleeping child: 

“No’m, don’t know nothin’ ‘bout cookin’. 
Arnt Sally’s the cook; Art ’Mandy’s Rhody an’ 
Judy ’tend to shovellin’ coals, liftin’ lids, drawin’ 
water, an’ sech like; while Arnt Sally sets her 
black bones on the chair, smokin’ her pipe for 
dear life, doin’ the bossin’, ’lowin’ she’s trainin’ 
them gals.” 

When the girl stopped to take a fresh breath, 
they asked: ‘‘Can you do laundry work?” 

The reply came quickly: ‘‘S’pose ye means 
washin’ an’ i’nin’? Baby unborn know mo’ 
*bout sech truck; an’ what’s mo’, ef it’s this 
kind o’ freedom that’s come by burnin’ cabins 
down, an’ lettin’ on how much of it we gwinter 
find, once we’re safe in Washin’ton 
(judgin’ by last question, it must be the 
washin’ town), sooner sech no-’count 
places get fanned out, better ‘twill be 
for sech as we. 1’ll ax ’em, please tote 
me on a bee-line to mistis without no 
mo’ delay.” 

A kind little mother asked, gently: 
“Can you sew ?” 

“Se’mstresses was trained by the 
ove’seer’s wife, an’ this yaller gal never 
had no triflin’ po’ trash, back-breakin’ 
bendin’ over a needle.” 

Another lady had been thinking of a 
question, and asked, as soon as possible: 
“You were in the dairy ?” 

The colored girl’s sense of humor was 
keen, and she had been having a game 
of hide-and-seek with her questioners. 
The answer came: 

“Pears yo’-all aint muck.acquainted 
"bout ways belongin’ to white quality, 
if you don’t know milkers an’ churners 
come from cotton patch for a change 
when they’ve been chilled from malaria, 
an’ cotton bag’s got too heavy to tote, 
with sun fit to brile yo’ head off yo’ 
shoulders. When milkin’ was goin’ 
on, I never got nigh cow-pen, ’cause 
dinin’-room was holdin’ fast on my 
*tention "bout that time.’’ 

At last the secret was out. Why had 
they not thought of it before? She was 
a housemaid! ‘You waited on the 
table?” 

With a broad grin and a shake of her head, 
she answered : “ Didn't lift a han’ to table. ’ Liza 
Ann, ’sisted by Nettie, waited on grown folks, 
Jane an’ ’Lizbeth saw to chillun, with nusses 
helpin’ ’em on all sides, too.” 

This had gone on long enough. An old deacon 
grew desperately impatient, and asked, in a loud, 
sharp voice: “In the name of heaven, what did 
you do?” 

Turning to face the company, she announced, 
with the air of a queen: 

“T’se the fanner!’’ 

The deacon asked: “You—are—the—what ?”” 

The Oriental eyes sparkled as she replied: 

“Fanner! Fanner! Keep flies off mistis when 
she takes nap. Fan ’er when she plays peanner; 
fan table while everybody’s eatin’ ; fan till maids 
come from kitchen to clear off; fan ole marse 
(marse’s pa, yo’ know); fan company presidin’ 
in the house; sometime fan baby to sleep jes’ to 
*bleege its nuss. J aint no washer, er no se’mster, 
er no nothin’ else; but ef one o’ yo’ wants 
fannin’, I sho can keep yo’ cool. I’se fanner 
singe knee-high to a duck, an’ muscoby duck at 
that!” CoRRILLA BANISTER. 
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Current Topics. 


Editorials and communications abounding 
in the daily press indicate that one unsettled 
problem which the nineteenth century will be- 
queath to the twentieth is presented in compact 
form as follows: What is the best way to make 
a strawberry shortcake? 

A man who had been planning and promising 
the formation of a company with fifteen million 
dollars’ capital was arrested the other day on the 
charge of having stolen one hundred and seventy 
dollars. Not often does the comedy of specu- 
lation present a finer example of reductio ad 
absurdum. 
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“One-fourth of the lawyers,” said 
Governor Shaw, of Iowa, recently, “can 
no better to-day than when they began.”” 
are also women who can cook no better than on | 
the day they were married, and are told so three | 
times a day.’’ What commencement oration | 
could better set forth, in co-educational terms, 
the common principle of failure? Not to ad- 
vance, as Lord Bacon insisted long ago, is simply 
to go back. 


How diversified the tests to determine the ; 
presence of genuine prosperity! The use of the 
paint-pot is a recent measure of good times, 
applied with satisfactory results in a Western 
state, where it is said more paint will improve 
and adorn property this year than in the previous 
five years. Even corn-cribs and chicken-coops ' 
will share in the paint allowance. A paintless 
period in the history of a building may not only 
displease the public eye, but proclaim the slender- 
ness of the owner's purse. 

At the recent marriage of the Crown 
Prince of Japan, immense multitudes in the 
streets watched and applauded the bridal pro- 
cession, but not a’ person looked out of an upper 
window. To the American eye and mind this 
seemed strange. But the Japanese explanation 
of it was simple. It is contrary to etiquette— 
indeed, to loyalty—for a Japanese to look down, | 
either literally or figuratively, upon a member | 
of the royal family. One smiles at the quaint 
conceit that would interpret the visual angle as | 
a slight. Yet there is much that is admirable | 
and worthy of emulation in scrupulous regard | 
for what are esteemed duty and honor. 

A correspondent of the Troy Times has | 
been making big eyes—as well he might—over a 
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most crowded countries in the world. The 
productivity of the soil has nearly reached its 
limit. Nevertheless, the British government is 
not to be blamed, unless we adopt the monstrous 
doctrine that wholesale massacre is a blessing. 


The recent postal frauds in Havana | 
| emphasize, by the law of contraries, the mar- | 
| vellous reach and honesty of the mail system | 
| throughout the world. An Ohio soldier, lately | 


returned from the Philippines, displays a little jar 
of jam addressed to him in Manila. It received 
the postmarks of San Francisco, [onolulu, 
Guam and Manila; and then, after a brief pause, 
recontinued its long chase. Iloilo, Negros, Jolo, 
and back to Manila; Hongkong, Yokohama, 
San Francisco again; and finally that of the 
Ohio village in which it was properly delivered. 
The journey occupied eight months, and cost 
thirty-eight cents. 


————<e>—_—_—_ 


OBSTINATE. 


Prick a lion, and he stands 
Ten times lion, like a Titan 
Flailing with a hundred hands. 
J. 8. Blackie. 


—__~e+ ——__ 


“A School on Wheels.” 


HE stranger visiting some little country 

T town of the South Atlantic States is ooca- 

sionally surprised by a general air of bustle 

and excitement, and crowds of farmers driving 

in from outlying districts. If he asks the cause, 
he will be told that it is “Industrial day.” 

A train of special cars arrives and begins to, 
unload the latest road machinery, the most modern | 
farming implements, cooking, canning and fruit- ' 
evaporating apparatus, choice young trees for | 
planting, well-bred stock and poultry, and other | 
things which stand for successful agriculture and | 
attractive rural life. With the train comes a 
corps of twenty-five experts. Under a friendly 
tree a woman is soon illustrating new and attrac- 


evidence and plausible argument, and the beating | 
of party gongs, the voter who does not care to| 
find himself “used” and led blindfold will do| 
well to keep his wits about him, along with that | 
nameless equipment which is better than wits—a _ 
: lively aftinity for the common weal. { 


————_+0+— 


HEART RICHES. 


And daily, hourly, loving and giving 
In the poorest life make heavenly living. 
Rose Terry Cooke. 


oo —¢>—_____ 


A Veteran Senator. 


' PIE speaker, his subject and what he said | 
conspired to make highly impressive the ; 
address of Mr. Vest, of Missouri, when | 
; the Senate recently accepted the statues of: 
Thomas H. Benton and Francis P. Blair. The, 
House of Representatives held similar exercises | 
earlier in the session. 

Senator Vest, who is almost seventy years old, 
' has for many months been in failing health. His 
| step is faltering, his face deathly pale, and his 
form shrunken to a mere shadow. He has read 
in the newspapers at times speculations as to the 
effect of his death in closely contested legislative 
battles; for it has fallen to his lot, since his 
health has been so frail, to hold almost the 
decisive vote at such important junctures as the 
‘ ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain, 
| and the dispute over Mr. Quay’s right to a seat 
' in the Senate. 

In spite of his feebleness, Mr. Vest spoke for 
nearly an hour, standing at his desk, leaning 
slightly upon it by his finger-tips, but otherwise 
unsupported. He spoke from memory, and in a 
surprisingly strong voice. What he said of these 
two Unionists is noteworthy, for he was himself 
a member of both House and Senate of the 
Confederate Congress. 

“No state in the Union suffered more from 
internecine strife and neighborhood war,’’declared 


tive methods of cooking. Beyond, a boy chosen | Mr. Vest, “than Missouri. The wounds inflicted 
i 7 A 
from the crowd, working under the direction of | Were deep and cruel, but to-day Missouri sends 


_ in circulation a number of free travelling libraries ; 


one of the experts, is making a fruit-evaporating | to Statuary Hall the marble images of two men 
plant from an empty hogshead. When finished : 
it will dry a bushel of fruit a day, and will cost 
only two dollars. Every farmer who sees it made 
can make one like it for himself. 

Another group of people is watching the most 
profitable way of canning fruit, and still others 
are learning something about scientific road-| 
making. 

“Industrial day’’ originated with the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad. The special train, which is 
known as the “school on wheels,” is only one of 
many ways in which the road shows its interest 
in the people along its line. It owns and keeps 





raises fine specimens of stock and poultry which | 
it sends out among the farmers free of cost ; | 
Maintains twenty experiment station fanns, | 





copy of the Boston Athen@um of April 15, 1828, 


where improved agricultural methods are studied | 


whose public lives were given to the cause of free 
soil and against the further extension of African 
slavery.’* 
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distribute or destroy ‘‘valueless printed matter in 
their possession.’” 

To this proposal a Shakespearean scholar of 
prominence objected. He argued that no one 
could discriminate between what may be valuable 
and what valueless for the historical investigator 
of the future. Who knows but that the trade 
circular, the country newspaper, or the street 
song, may throw a most important light several 
hundred years hence upon some mooted question 
of our present life? 3 

This discussion has an interest to a wider 
circle than librarians and public officers. The 
man who attempts no collection of books or 
papers is compelled to choose each day what 
disposition he shall make of the knowledge that 
comes to him; for the human brain and memory 
are storehouses of limited dimensions, and time 
is short. To learn what to lay up in memory, 
what to omit and what to disregard, is an impor- 
tant part of all education. 


—~e2—_—__ 


Full of Sound and Fury. 


OR three hundred and sixty-four days in 
F every year civilized persons residing in 
cities devote much time and thought to 
the abolition of needless noises. They approve 
asphalt pavements, patronize rubber-tired vehicles, 
denounce superfluous engine-bells and steam- 
whistles, and in sundry other ways consider the 
health and comfort of persons who have sensitive 
nerves. 

On the three hundred and sixty-fifth day, the 
Fourth of July, the small boy and his big brother 
make as much noise as might have been made by 
all the adult citizens during the rest of the year. 

Of course the boys must ‘‘celebrate.” Grown 
folks admit that, and try to be patient. But if 
the boys observed the signs of the times, they 
would—metaphorically speaking—contrive to put 
rubber tires on their celebration, and move it on 
the asphalt instead of jolting it over cobblestones. 

The commissioners of the District of Columbia 
have this year forbidden the sale of giant crackers, 
and at the time of writing, the Massachusetts 
Legislature seems likely to take similar action ; 
not in order to diminish noise, but in the interest 
of public safety. But soon the principle may 





After a graphic recital of the stirring events in 


the lives of Benton and Blair, he closed with | 
these words: “Mr. President, these men sleep | 


together in Missouri soil almost side by side; and 


| so long as this Capitol shall stand or this nation 


exist, their statues will be eloquent though silent 
pledges of Missouri’s eternal allegiance to an 
eternal union.” 
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Graduation Gifts. 


HE adornment of the interior of school- 
houses is no less important than the 
improvement of the grounds, in favor of 


which a sentiment so vigorous and so wide- | 


which contained a picture, copied from a London | and new crops tested; and observes Arbor day | spread happily exists. Less general, but steadily 


paper, representing a veritable automobile—a by planting trees about its own stations, and | growing, is the demand for beautiful school | 


vehicle invented by a man named Gurney, who 
had taken out a patent for it. It was coach-like 
in form, was designed for steam propulsion, and | 
could be easily controlled by the driver. The | 


encouraging the townspeople to beautify their | 
village streets and school grounds. 

All this is unusual work for a railroad, but 
three or four years of it have produced such 


rooms. 


Much is already accomplished. Local asso- 


ciations, town improvement societies, patriotic , 


orders, historical societies have willingly codp- 


description was followed by a prophecy that “if | excellent results, both for the road and for the 
this invention should reach its expected perfec-‘ people, that there is no longer a question of its 
tion,” its economical character would doubtless | wisdom. The effect of the policy of helpfulness 
“lead to universal patronage."” The expected | appears even in the name by which the railroad 
perfection is not yet ; but “a man named Gurney” | is known to the people along the line. Instead 


deserves to be remembered. 

Bishop Potter pays a high tribute to the 
character and qualities of the rank and file of | 
our army in Manila. Ile says, in effect, that no 
one who has seen our soldiers in the Philippines, 
and has noted their splendid physique, their 
attention to duty, and the high average of intelli- 
gence existing among them, can fail to have an 
increased pride in our army, and a profound 
faith in their capability to do whatever is required 
of them. He saw our soldiers in many places, 
under all varieties of circumstances, during his 
stay in Manila, but not one among them who 
reflected discredit upon himself or his country. 

Many years ago, a New Hampshire phy- 
sician was stunned by the premature discharge 
of a blast. He related afterward the fact that | 
in the moment of the explosion he had time for 
the swift passage of three thoughts through his 
mind: “Iam a dead man! What will become of | 
my family? We are all in the hands of God!” | 
Curiously enough, the Prince of Wales made use 
of this last impressive sentence on his first public 
appearance in England after the recent attempt 
at his assassination: ‘We are all in the hands 
of God!” What if the consciousness of helpless 
dependence which men feel in a crisis of extreme 
physical danger could become a habitual attitude 
of trust, and thus a fountain of joy ? 


| 


| 
| 


| 


The British government appears to be} 
responsible for the famine in India, or at least : 


of using its legal title, they speak of it always as 
“our road.” 

Is there “‘no friendship in business?” At all 
events, there is often good business in friendship. 


———<o2—___ 


Honorable Politics. 


HE great national debate which precedes a 
presidential election ought to be a training- 
school of decorum and a true campaign of 

education. The people should emerge from these 
“noble wars of reason” with clearer and fairer 
grounds for their political faith, with a finer and 
broader public spirit, and with a profounder 
sense of the value and dignity of free institutions. 

Before the heated term of politics sets in, it 
will not be amiss for men of all parties to put 
themselves under bonds to keep the inward peace, 
to bethink themselves of the respect that is due | 





to honest differences of opinion, and at the same | 
time to mount guard against the manifold forms | 
of deception which play a conscious or uncon- 
scious part in times of general excitement. Even 
citizens of long experience are not always exempt 
from rush of blood to the head. 

Our modern freedom of speech and of printing, 
like our swift methods of communication, are 
easily perverted to other uses than the spread of 
sound knowledge and noble feeling. In the main, 
the results of popular agitation are doubtless 
beneficent, and the incidental disorders are largely 
self-corrective. Yet, if we may quote two-thirds 
of Lincoln’s quaint aphorism, “You can fool all 


erated with private benevolence. There have 
been bequests and memorial presentations; and 


every class-room, hall, corridor, stairway, even 
cloak-room, delightful to the eye and instructive 
to the mind. 

Few schools can hope for such equipment—at 
least, all at once. There must be small begin- 
nings and gradual growth. In many schools a 
suitable and charming custom has arisen of late 
years, by which each departing class as it grad- 
uates leaves behind it a memorial cast or picture. 
This may fittingly possess illustrative connection 
with some course of study, or it may be one 
among the masterpieces which represent the 


‘highest reach of art in pure beauty, educative 


only, although powerfully, through innate 
grandeur or loveliness. The essential is that it 
should be truly fine—the work, not necessarily 
of an old master, but of a master. 

Fortunately, boys and girls are as quick to 
learn how to give as to give, and the mistakes of 


f class committees are few. So promising indeed 
‘is the progress of this movement among our 
| generous young students that there is a good 


prospect that a few years hence the month of 
graduations will bring as great embellishment 
to schoolrooms as Arbor day will bring to the 
surroundings of the buildings. 


es 


Old Documents. 


HAT to destroy and what to save in the 
way of old documents, newspapers and 


y other publications, has become a ques- 


tion requiring most serious thought. One of the 





committees of Congress bears this peculiar title: , 


“Disposition of useless papers in the Executive 


to have made the famine possible, through the | the people a part of the time, and you can fool a} Departments,” and another, ‘Examination and 


very beneticence of its rule. Before the British 
occupation, incessant wars and terrible epidemics 
kept the country thinly populated, so that the ' 


part of the people all the time.” 
It is safe to predict that the business of fooling | 
and being fooled will constitute an active branch 


Disposition of Documents.” The names of the 
committees suggest their duties. 
Not only public officers, but the directors of 


natural products of the soil were usually sufficient | of political industry during the next six months ; \ libraries and museums, to say nothing of private 
to feed the inhabitants. But British rule has | and that there will be several new illustrations | collectors, are often puzzled by the accumulation 
established peace and diminished the ravages of of the old proverb that “a lie will travel for of matter issuing from modern printing-presses. 


| 


plague. The consequence has been such an 
increase of population that India is one of the 


leagues while truth is putting on its boots.’* 


A bill was recently introduced in Parliament to 


'a few schools have funds sufficient to render | 


be established that noise itself, as well as the 
noise-producing contrivance, is dangerous. If the 
boys wish to preserve any of their Fourth of 
July privileges, they should begin to practise 
methods of having a good time that do not rend 
the firmament. 

a 


Why He Failed. 
A YOUNG man who had failed by only three 


points in an examination for admission to 

the Marine Corps, appealed to his repre- 
sentative in Congress for assistance, and together 
they went to see the Secretary of the Navy in the 
hope of securing what is known as a “rerating” 
of his papers. 

“How many more chances do you want?” asked 
Secretary Long. “This is your third time.” And 
before the young man had a chance to answer, 
| the Secretary continued: “How do you expect to 
get along In the world when you smoke so many 
cigarettes? Your clothes are saturated with their 
odor. Pull off your glove and let me see your 
fingers. There, see how yellow they are!” pointing 
to the sides of the first and second fingers. 

Before the young man found his tongue to offer 
an explanation, the Secretary asked him if he 
drank. 

“Only once in a while,” was his sheepish reply. 

Secretary Long then invited the congressman 
into his private office, and while offering to do 
everything that he could consistently, added: “I 
am sick of trying to mafe anything of these boys 
that are loaded with cigarette smoke, and drink 
i ‘once In a while.’ They are about hopeless, it 
seems to me.” 

When they left the department building the 
young man, half-apologizing for his poor showing, 
remarked: “Drinking, my father says, is the bane 
of the navy.” 

“I guess it is,” replied the congressman, laconi- 
cally. “It is the bane everywhere else, and 1 
should think quite likely it would be in the navy.” 

The young man promised to turn over a new 
leaf absolutely, in both particulars, and was 
allowed another chance. 


| 
| 
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Napoleon’s Gratitude. 


HE world prates much of “ingratitude,” but 

| this, like other catchwords, repays indi 

vidual investigation. In the social world 

who raises the cry? Is it the man who has poured 

out his millions to endow hospitals and libraries? 

Is it the woman who has given her life to the care 

of the sick and poor and needy? Indeed, no! these 

are the first to tell of the boundless gratitude 
heaped at their feet. 

Let the person tempted to use the term ask 

himself three questions: 
| “Have I ever deliberately done an act deserving 
| the gratitude of another?” 
| “Have T not received for that act thanks out of 
all proportion to my small effort?” 

“Have 1 myself always expressed prompt and 
hearty gratitude for every favor done me by 
othe : 

Such a catechism, honestly answered, will inevi- 
tably lead to large and instructive results. 

Much has been written of the so-called heart- 
lessness of that greatest organizer the world has 
ever known, Napoleon Bonaparte. The truth is 
that he had few, indeed, to whom to return thanks, 
A notable exception was the Baroness de Courtot, 
who had been lady in waiting to the Princess 








Amid the rattle of popular noises, contradictory | enable the trustees of the British Museum to| Lamballe, the intimate friend of Marie Antoinette. 
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The princess was killed by a mob before the | 
queen’s horrified eyes. 

During the First Consulate, the exiled barones 
urned to Paris to plead her cause befo 
poleon. Brusquely he demanded her errand. 

“Monsieur,” she begs, “will you permit me to 
tell you a story?” | 

He gave a rude consent, and she began her 
story. She was at Brienne on the occasion of an | 
annual examination of the military cadets. The 
guests carried wreaths with them. The young 
®aroness had one of laurel, which — | 

At this point of the story the first consul could | 
no longer contain himself. Says the baroness: 

“T was suddenly interrupted by a strange sound, | 
—half-sigh, half-exclamation of joy,—and the 
next moment the consul had sprung forward and 
clasped both my hands in his. Overwhelmin 
emotion shone in his dark eyes and trembled in 
his voice. 

“So you were that sweet, kind girl, mademoi- 
selle? Oh, ask what you will of me! 1 promise | 
beforehand to grant it. Will you accept a pension | 
—a post of any kind? You shall have your prop- 
erty back; you whispered kind words tome. You 
gave me my first crown.’” 

Could anything be more dramatic? The woman 
kneeling before the future emperor had made the | 
one bright spot in the forlorn boy’s school-days, 
and all the years between he had hugged her 
memory gratefully to his heart. 
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NEW-OLD JOKES. 


“Ts there any new joke under the sun?” asks | 
George Augustus Sala, an English journalist and 
special correspondent, who died a few years ago. | 

“I doubt there being one, very gravely,” he 
answers, and tells two anecdotes to support his 
skepticism. 

An intelligent Greek, who acted as Mr. Sala’s 
guide while visiting Athens, related to him, as a) 
modern Greek Joe Millerism, the story of a law- 
suit. A deaf plaintiff sued a deafer defendant 
before the deafest judge in all Greece. The | 
plaintiff claimed so many hundred drachmas for | 
rent that was due. The defendant pleaded that 
he never ground his corn at night. The judge, in 
giving judgment, observed: ell, she’s your 
mother, after all; you must keep her between 
you.” 

“When I got home I found,” writes Mr. Sala, | 
“this apparently up-to-date triad of ludicrous 
non sequiturs in a collection of ancient Greek 
epigrams.” | 

There used to be told a story of Sheridan | 
Knowles, the dramatist, who was a first-rate hand 
at Irish bulls, meeting one of twin brothers, and | 
asking him, “Which of ye is the other?” 

Mr. Sala compares this with the story of that 
very ancient jester, Hierocles: 

“Of twins, one died; Skolastikos, meeting the 
survivor, asked him, ‘Was it you who died, or 
your brother?” 

—_—+0+ —__. 


WHEN SHE WAS BORED. 


A characteristic story is told of the Prince of 
Wales and a shy lady, who was introduced to him 
at some function. The lady was presented as | 
Miss Keyser. 

Miss Keyser had never been presented to royalty 
before, and felt like a girl receiving her first 
proposal of marriage. She was uncertain just | 
what was expected of her, especially the length 
of time she ought to talk to a prince. After a| 
moment's conversation, she shyly asked the prince 
to tell her when she ought to leave him. 

“On the contrary,” gallantly replied the man 
nearest to England’s throne, “it is for you to tell 
me when you are bored.” 

During the agreeable conversation that followed, 
the prince asked her where she came from. She 
replied, naming the town, and adding, what he did 
not ask, that she had lived there all her life. The 
conversation drifted to other topics, but in a few 
moments the prince, thinking no doubt to start a 
new theme, asked her how long she had lived at 
this place, naming her home town. | 

Miss Keyser quickly thought that, considering 
her former answer, a direct reply would be to give 
her exact age. So with a pretty courtesy, she said 
artlessly: 

“T am bored, your highness.” 

The prince saw the point, and quickly changed | 
the subject. 
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TWELVE AND A FRACTION. 


The ruler of a small German state has dis- 
covered one way of warding off the dire calamity 
which must result from having thirteen sit at a 
table. A Berlin exchange is the authority for this 
statement. 

His serene highness is in the habit of giving little 
dinners and parties to which only the social select 
are called. At one of these exclusive affairs held 
lately the prince ordered a cover to be laid for 
Herr L., one of his cabinet council. 

Herr L. was a little late, and the rest of the 
guests had arrived, when he presented himself at 
the door. 

A superstitious baroness exclaimed, as he 
entered, “Good gracious! There are thirteen of 
us!”” 

“Calm yourself, my dear baroness,” said his 
serene highness. “Herr L. is not one of us; he 
belongs to a burgher family.” 
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THE PRESSING NEED. 


When compliments fall to the lot of Tommy 
Atkins, he knows what to do with the florid part 
of them. 

Fifty years or more ago Sir Harry Smith, for 
whose wife Ladysmith was named, was Governor 
of Cape Colony, and led a number of campaigns 
against the Kaflirs. Returning from a particularly 
lively one, he held a review of his troops, who 
were in a most dilapidated condition—barefooted, 
ragged and half-starved. | 

When the time came for him to say a few words 








| others were tilte 
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he lavished praise upon them, dwelling upon their | 
b endurance, and even upon their soldier- | 
ppearance. This last compliment was too | 
mueh for the patience of the old color-sergeant. | 
He stepped forward,—tattered and unkempt,— 
saluted most respectfully, and then said: 

“Begging your pardon, Sir ’Aj we don’t want | 
no gammon. We want boots!” 








WORDS THAT TOLD. 


In a most interesting article on “The Seger 
Colony, Oklahoma,” the writer tells in the South- | 
ern Workman of the unique enterprise for Indian 
civilization which has been going on for fourteen 
years among some of the wilder tribes of Indian 
Territory. Mr. Seger drew up for his colony a 
simple constitution and by-laws, which pledged 
every member to industry, temperance, abstinence 
from gambling, and perfect obedience to the 
United States government. Every Indian in the 
colony had signed it, and agreed to follow his 
lead. 


Once, when they had bh @ good crop year, the | 
Kiowas were invited to bring ponies to sell them, 
and after the sale, concluded to stay on and get 
more Cheyenne money by gambling. Mr. Seger, 
keeping his eyes op as usual, made a midnight 
raid on their rendezvous in the bush. He sprang 
into the midst of the circle, and asked his Indians: 

“Is this the way you keep the constitution you 
signed ee 

he Cheyennes in a moment had struck out for 
home. The Kiowas held their ground, seized their 
rifles and inquired, “What do you want us to do?” 

“I want every one of you to leave this colony 
immediately.” 

“We will not go, and you cannot make us. You 
are one and you have no arms with you. We are | 
many and we have our rifles.” | 

“Why should I have a gun? One gun is nothing 
against many rifles. But you will not shoot me; 
you are too wise. You Know that if you should, | 
every one of you would be hanged, and the United | 
States army would visit your tribe. You know 
what that means. I am not one man alone. The 
whole United States is behind me, Now clear out 
this minute, every one of you!” 

They went. 











A COMFORTLESS JOURNEY. 


That Mrs. Bishop has the true love of travelling 
is well proved in her latest book, ‘“‘The Yang-tse 
Valley and Beyond.” The difficulties and dis- 
comforts for a woman journeying alone in China | 
were made apparent to Mrs. Bishop on many 
oceasions. Of the trip to Siao-Kiao she writes: 


We had ten hours of an infamous road in a 
torrent of rain with a very cold wind. I could 
moargoly ease the bearers at all, for my leather 
shoes s| ipped so badly on the mud that even with 
a stout stick and Be-dieu’s help, I could not keep 
my fe The road, which was a dike between 
two rice-fields, never reached two feet in width. 
It had been flagged, but some of the stones had 
disappeared altogether, some were tilted up, and 

¢down, and it was truly horrible. 

There was no inn at Ching-s: o, and it was 
only after I had sat in the rain in the village 
roadway for an hour that.a miserable shelter was 
found for me. The roof dripped from fifty points, 
and the walls, having shrunk from the joists, let 
in the cold wind all round.. There was no fire 
but the fire-pots used for cooking. I was wet to 
the knees, my canvas bed was soaked, and all 
el: from the spoi x of waterproof bags and 
's by the hot sun of the two previous summers. 
he poverty and discomfort of this hons fypified 
the condition in which thousands of the Chinese 
peasantry live. 






























HIS OWN PAIL. 


Col. C. J. Jones, who had a stirring life in the 
West, tells, in “Forty Years of Adventure,” some 
of his most picturesque experiences. One of 
them, at least, has the comic element sprinkled 
ad livitum. Colonel Jones was greatly interested 
in the question of preserving our native buffalo, 
and caught a number of calves, in order to bring 
them up, with the domestic cow as stepmother. 
He says: 

Some of the calves gave trouble. They did not 
take kindly to their stepmother. One of them 
preferred a bottle covered with a rag, and a 
certain big calf would drink from nothing but a 
bucket, although he made a very good supper in 
that way. And strange as it may seem, he would 
never afterward drink out of any but that partie- 
ular pail, which happened to be painted white, 
outside and in. 

If any other was offered him, he would butt it 
over at once, and prance round, pawing at the 
dirt, until some one would eall out: 

“Give him the white pail!” 

Then when the white pail was brought, he would 
fall to and make a hearty meal. 


GROWING EARTHWORMS. 


At a recent meeting of the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Zotlogical Club a paper was read, giving 
an interesting bit of experience in growing earth- 
worms. 








The lady whose experience was given had read 
in a work‘on natural history that if an earthworm 
were divided, the anterior part would grow a. tail, 
and the posterior part would grow a head. She 
said: 








took twelve worms and divided them, placing 
the divided parts of each worm ina separate glass. 
In less than a month I had twenty-two worms, 
losing only two tail parts. The head parts had 
wn tails, and the tail parts had grown heads. 
A second experiment was made later, I divided 
two worms into halves and put the four parts into 
into which I placed earth but no food, and 
the head parts ate the A 
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NEITHER BRIGHT NOR SHINING. 
Heine’s wit was caustic. When forced into the 
arena to fight a silly duel, he said: | 


“The field of honor is dirty!” 
This is so true that it is hard to understand 


why this popular bubble thus deftly pricked did | 


not collapse for good and all, 


ADMIRABLE RESERVE. 


Some one had offended a venerable English 
ronet. 





bi: 








“You don’t know,” said he, “the strength of the 
expression | am not using.” 





UTICA, NEW YORK. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


DUDLEY BUCK, LINER. 

Music in all its branch: ution, Languages, 

English Literature, Draw Painting, Physical Cul- 

ture, Dancing, ete. ' Faculty, twenty-two distinguished 

specialists, _ Unsurpassed ddvantages. Five Free 
scholarships. Send for new Catalogue. 

GEO. 8, BEECH WOOD, Director. 

















For Nervous Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 


Free Cook-Book. 


We will send to any applicant a handsome Cook- 
Book by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, containing mew receipts 
for cooking many most healthful dishes, and for 
making fine salads and salad dressings. It is 
absolutely free to all if the applicant mentions 
The Youth's Companion. Address, 


WESSON PROCESS ZO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lasell Seminary for 
Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass. 10 Miles from Boston. 
Lasell aims at training its girls into 
happy, healthy, helpful women. The 
very breath of happiness prevails at 
Lasell. 
« 


Its girls are healthy, too. “I can 
always tell a Lasell girl when I see 
her," once said a clever Boston society 
woman, “by her graceful walk, good 
color, alert mind and charm of man- 
ner.” Living in a cheery, breezy 

lace, near tennis-courts and basket- 

all standards, and the beautiful 
Charles River with its splendid canoe- 
courses, they can scarcely help being 
healthy and robust. 


The spirit of deft-handed service and 

rudent direction of household matters 

lives in the Hall and comprises part of 

the deliberate course of training, mak- 

ing the pupils responsive, alert-minded 

women, to brighten and sweeten lives 
and homes. 

=< 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 
_Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, 
lieve you are honestly trying to edt 
veneer young women for A 's duties.” 
Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1900. Illus. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


“SEARCH 
LIGHT: 


The compartment 
that holds the car- 
bide in the... 


“Search-Light 
GAS LAMP 


is a sheet-steel stamping. 
It_is one solid piece. 
There is no solder to 
melt from the heat 
and cause a con- 
stant waste of 
carbide, as in 

other lamps. 
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“SEARCH-LIGHTS” Are the Best Lamps 
Made. Any Dealer Will Supply You. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Made by 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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‘Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


32d Year begins Sept. 27th. Instruction is given 
th hout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinies and paces. exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphiet address, 


Dr. EUGENEH. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Many babies cannot digest 
cow’s milk readily; if your baby 
is having this difficulty, then pre- 
pare the milk with Mellin’s Food. 


When Mellin’s Food is added 
it modifies the milk so that it is 
adapted to the baby’s delicate 
digestion. 

We will gladly send you a 
sample of Mellin’s Food if you 
wish. 

MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 








HEAR It SNAP” 
THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER. 

Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn't the genuine, send us 
his name with yours anda 2-ct. stamp. for 
samples of the real thing and full ini 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 
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THE WOMEN OF 1850 - 


enhanced their attractiveness 


by using 


Medicated 


f 


ZZOMS 


COMPLEXION POWDER. 


Why experiment on 
lotions, tablets or 


cheap powders? 


your complexion with 


Use the 


world’s purest Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion 


Powder which removes freckles and 





blemishes, 


makes the skin delicately soft, prevents that shiny 


appearance. Contains no lime, 


zinc, 


lead, arsenic or other poisons, so common 


in cheap imitations. 


Sample of Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion 
ler, with Silver Mounted GOOD LUCK RAB- 
‘OOT POWDER PUFF, free on receipt of 10 

in stamps to pay postage. Full size box, with 


's Foot Puff, sent on receipt of 50 
ll stamp your initial on the 
f desired. 





J. A. POZZONI CO., 








UCH a careless, gay, young face 
There above you on the wall— 
She was married, do you know, 
Near a hundred years ago, 
Here, within this very hall. 


They made wives of children, then— 
She was not as old as you— 

Just fifteen, said they that knew, 
And her eyes, you see, were blue 
As that morning-glory, dear, 

That the wind has tossed in here. 


There came days, my little one, 
When the menace of a shame, 
And a levelled foreign gun 
Lighted all the land to flame— 
Aud there came an hour when, 
After sob, and kiss, and prayer, 
In the little porch out there, 


She was left alone, alone, 

Just to make her useless moan, 
Just to wait, and wait, and wait, 
For the hand upon the gate, 

For the step that never came. 


Ah, the pity of It, dear! 

They made wives of children, then, 
And of boys they molded men— 
Men to put the love-dream by, 
Men to do, and men to die, 

As he died, my little one. 


Here, within this very hall, 

Where she gave her girlhood’s all, 
Where she played at wifely state, 
‘Where she sobbed all desolate, 
Dear, at last an hour came 

When they brought him home to her, 
And the gladnesses that were 
Vanished as a sunken flame, 

For they laid him at her feet 

With a sword-thrust in the breast 
That her youthful head had pressed 
In the old days, and the sweet. 


Such a careless, gay, young face, 
There above you on the wall,— 

Near a century of death, 

Sob, and prayer, and laughing breath, 
How the face smiles over all! 


———__+0+—__—_ 


The Passing of Little Eagle. 


TIE exalted and tender genius of 
Christianity appears in every 
XN 


incident of life and death. It 
appears with more distinction 
where a people but recently 
pagan illustrates the discipline 
and spirit of its faith. Oneof 
the letters of Miss Mary P. 
Lord, long a teacher among 
the Sioux on the Grand River 
Reservation, North Dakota, 
gives a loving account of a 
young Indian who died at 
Little Eagle Village in Sep- 
tember, 1899. 

His name was Little Eagle, 
and he was the Christian son of a Christian 
father and mother redeemed from the heathenism 
of their tribe. The elder Little Eagle—who was 
the first deacon of the Grand River Mission 
Church—had been a United States police soldier, 
and was killed in the fight at the capture and 
death of Sitting Bull. He was the father of 
many sons, and the place where they lived was 
called after the family. 

Henry Little Eagle was his widowed mother’s 
pride and dependence, for he was her last living 
son. The boy studied at the mission and gov- 
ernment schools, and developed an amiable 
and manly character that inspired affection and 
trust. The Grand River Church to which he 
belonged made the young stock-farmer its treas- 
urer, and the local Young Men’s Christian 
Association elected him its president. 

In the midst of his usefulness he was attacked 
with hemorrhage of the lungs, and sank into a 
rapid decline. So universal was the esteem and 
sympathy for him that his sick-room became 
almost a shrine. His Indian friends, and 
Christians of all sects from the settlements 
around his village, came to see him in his brave 
and gentle patience, and sometimes joined in 
singing to him his favorite Gospel Hymns. 
When the last moment came, it was his own 
voice that sang, “Jesus, Saviour, pilot me;” and 
his spirit passed with a prayer. 

His Sioux mother, a tall and stately woman, 








had suffered it all with the silence of her race. | 


When she knew that her boy was no more, her 
sorrow cried out—in her native tongue— the 
cry as old as the human heart: “ Micinksi! 
Micinksi!" (My son! My son!) 

Ht was the lamentation of David in “the 
chamber over the gate.’”” 


' himself a wise, fal 


THE YOUTH’S 


away; but the mother, calmed now by her 
Christian faith, stood beside the grave and 
addressed them in the Indian language. 

“I am lonely,’’ she said. “We were a large 
family, and now only one is left me—a married 
daughter. But they all died trusting in God, 
and I rejoice. I want to help you more. 1 have 
something that my son meant to give—a dollar | 
for the Rock Creek people, and a dollar and a 
half for the Wotanin Wiiste mission paper. 
Take it from his own hand.” 

Saying this, she stooped and laid two little 
purses on the ground at the head of the grave. 
It was a slight offering, but it was the last gift 


of her dead boy. 
| becomes necessary, sometimes in opening an 
oil-well, sometimes when the well has become 
clogged or apparently exhausted, to begin or 
renew the flow by exploding nitroglycerine at the 
bottom of the well. This explosive is used because 
it is exploded readily by the dropping of a weight 
upon it. A man who carries nitroglycerine from 
well to well for this purpose {s known in the oil 
region as a “shooter.” The Chicago Record gives 
an account of the operations of William Snedecker, 
who for ten years has followed this dangerous 
occupation, and ts said to have used four hundred | 
thousand quarts of nitroglycerine in “shooting” 
four thousand wells. 


He has a wagon which is fitted up for carryin; 
about his explosive. A square box under the sea 
is carefully padded, and when it is solidly filled 
with cans 0! nitroglycerine, which is @ molasses- 
like fluid, he fastens down the cover and drives 
slowly away to the well which he is to “shoot.” 
Usually he makes the trip very early in the morn- 
ing, to avoid the customary travel, and so diminish 
the chance of danger. 

For the most part the roads are bad, and the 
wagon jolts along in a way to make any one but 
an old shooter decidedly nervous. If if is dark, 
there is great danger that a wheel may drop into 
a hole with force enough to detonate the explosive. 
Several wagons, bearing shooters and their loads, 
have been blown up, but no one ever lived to tell 
what sort of a jar caused the explosion. 

In such a ease, little is ever found except the 
great hole in the ground which the explosion has | 

lug, With possibly a wheel of the wagon a quarter 
of a mile away in one direction and another in the 
opposite direction. 

‘he shooter takes from eighty to two hundred 
and forty quarts of nitroglycerine in his vehicle. 
The smaller amount is quile enough, if it should 
ex: plode, to leave no trace of the driver of the 
vehicle. 

‘When the shooter reaches the well which {s to 
be treated, long torpedo tubes are placed within 
the casing of the well, and the nitroglycerine is 
poured carefully into them. When one of the 

ul 
to 





The ‘ Oil-Shooter.”’ 


N some of the petroleum-producing districts it 


bes is filled, it is lowered with the utmost care 

the bottom of the weli. This operation is 

repeated until the shooter is satisfied that the load 
is heavy enough to accomplish the purpose. 

The well may be fifteen hundred feet deep, and 
is seldom less than a thousand. When ail is ready, 
a bar of iron, known as a “go-devil,” is droppe 
into the well. The instant it leaves his hand the 
shooter takes to his heels, seeking a place of 


safety. 

‘Suddenly the earth trembles; there is a crash 
and a snap; a muffled sound becomes louder and 
louder, until a column of off and water shoots from 
seventy-five to a hundred feet into the air. The 
country for hundreds of feet around Is filled with 
clouds of spray, floating to windward. When all 
this subsides, the well is in operation, and the | 
shooter receives his fee and drives away. 


——_+o>—___ 


A Romantic History. 


| verse, 





ECESSITY forced the Hudson Bay Com- 
N pany, a trading corporation engaged in 
collecting furs, to become a government 

that ruled with despotic power from the Great | 


Lakes to the Arctic Circle. How absolute this | 


power might be, and in some cases was, is illus- | 


trated by the strange history of Sir Donald Smith, 
now Lord Strathcona, whose name is honored in‘ 
every part of the Dominion. The history, which’ 
contains all the elements of a romance or a melo- 
drama, is toid by the Rev. Dr. Field in his book of 
travel, “Our Western Archipelago.” 


More than fifty years ago a young Scotehman 
came from his native land to take a place in the 
Hudson Bay Company. He served it with sertipu 
lous fidelity, and had begun to feel at home in the 
place where he was stationed. 

One day an Indian runner came to him with an 
order to leave his post_in one hour and betake 
himself to Labrador. The order did not permit 
hin to wait to pack his clothing, which, so he was 
informed, would be sent after him 

Although the order exiled him to an American 
Siberia, and was unaccompanied by a word of 
explanation, he obeyed it without remonstrance. 
Within the hour he was on his way to the distant 
and inhospitable coast. He was kept there 
twenty-three years, On the death of the governor 
of the company, who had sent him into exile, he | 
was recalled. 

As during this Jong, trying time he had shown 

ithful servant of the company, 
promoted from position to position, 
until finally he became Its governor. 

Doctor Field thinks the exile was a harsh 
measure and the reason of it a mystery; but an 
old settler put it in another light. The company 
governed by military discipline, and ordered those 
subordinates to perilous services who it could | 
rely on to endure privation and cope with danger 
in the spirit of a gallant soldier. | 





he was now 


———_+o>—___—__. 


A Gentle People. | 


Te men of Samoa have the right conception | 
of strength. They believe that a man should | 
do the rough work because he is strong, and | 
the woman the easier work because she has less | 
strength. It is the husband, and not the wife, | 
who carries the baby, because he is the stronger, | 


, they explain. The men bring in the heavy logs | 


| tor 


building the ovens, the girls carry the leaves 


The thronged funeral, with its full-hearted | fo, wrapping and preparing the food. The men| 


tributes of speech and emblem and tender song, 
might have honored a statesman’s burial. And 
Henry Little Eagle had lived but twenty-two 
years. 

In the cemetery, after the casket had been 
lowered and the solemn committal and benedic- 


do the cooking, the women spread the feast. The | 
men fish for sharks and dive for turtles, the 
women catch prawns in the rivers. The men are | 
always considerate to the women. 

Mrs. Isabel Strong, the stepdaughter and aman- 


uensis of Robert Louis Stevenson, writing in the 
New York Erening Post of the time when, after 


tion had been said, the people were turning | Mr. Stevenson's death, she and her mother lived 


; and a couple of minor {igh 


COMPANION. 


alone among the natives, says that no thought of 
fear ever visited them; and this not from any great | 
bravery on their part, but because of the simple 
goodness of the is! landers. The two women were 
always alone after the evening meal, and the doors 
stood o) and the windows were unfastened. 
The natives called Mrs. Stevenson ‘‘Aolele,” 2 
terra of admiration, meaning beautiful as a flying 
cloud. 

Only once did Mrs. Stevenson suspect treachery. 
After midnight on a fine moonlight night, she 
heard the tramp of bare feet, as of people heavily 
laden. Looking over the veranda railing, she saw 
a number of men crossing the lawn with baskets 
carried on poles. They had come from the direc- 
tion of the taro patches, breadfruit groves and 
banana plantations, and things looked suspicious. 

Hastily donning a wrapper, she ran down and 
called to the men to halt. here were about forty 
of them on the lawn. She demanded to see the | 
contents of their baskets. 

“Aolele is mistaken,” said one of them, laughing. 
“There is a famine in our village of Maniani, and : 
we have been in the woods digging the roots of 
the wild taro. We saw the breadfruits hanging 
ripe upon your trees, and the bunches of bananas 
turning red, but we touched them not. We go at 
night, for we fear the shame and ridicule of the 
village of Tanugmanono, which is richer than we, 
and would jeer atus itthey heard we were reduce 
to eating roots like the wild four-legged animal.” 
EN Samoans will not mention the word pig before 
ladies, 

The spokesman turned out his basket, and Mrs. 
Stevenson found that it was filled with the coarse 
black roots of the wild taro. Another basket 
was emptied, and then Mrs. Stevenson declared 
herself satisfied. Nothing would do, however, but 
she must inspect every one of the forty baskets, 
and when that was done the spokesman wante 
her to sit with the party on the veranda and con- 
For themselves, they sat on the veranda 
long after Mrs. Stevenson had gone into the house. 
They sang songs in compliment of the family, and 
smoked amicably, with no ill feeling because of 


the suspicion to whieh they had been subjected. 





HERE shines the water-lily, like a star at 
eventide, 
Upon the slough’s dark water, with the lotus at 
its side,— 
Where the cypress-trees, like Trappists, stand 
silently all day, 
And the boles of giant oaks uplift in colonnades 


of gray— 

There often with his flute-song, when the dew Is 
on the leaves, 

The tanager, a scarlet flame, his web of beauty 
weaves, 





Oh, the deep woods know his coming; all still, all 
still to hear, | 

And the lily and the lotus breathe softly, “He is 
near,” 

As he glows, a splendid fiower, 
pled screen, 

‘With his image in the water like a ruby set in 
green, 

Ah, then his magic, crystal flute is blown among 
the leaves | 

Until my heart Is captive in the web of song he 
weaves,” 


————~oe—__—_ 


on a golden-dap- 


Strange Experience. 


YOUNG officer of the Eleventh United States 
Infantry, now in service in the Island of 
Luzon, tells to a correspondent of The 

Companion a strange story of mingled craft and 
gratitude on the part of a Filipino insurgent 
soldier. 

“It was during that famous, swift march of 

General Lawton’s to San Isidro,” says this officer. 
“We had had a wearing (ay, with hard marching 
ts. 
“Just before nightfa Bas we were nearing our 
camping-ground, I heard piteous calls for water 
from some one lying at the roadside. I found an 
insurgent who, I thought, must have been badl 


| off, or our surgeons would not have abandoned | 


him thus. | 

“When he saw me approaching, he redoubled 
his cries; but he was lying face down on the! 
ground. To give him water from my canteen, it | 
Was necessary for me to raise him slightly b 
nein his forehead with one hand. e dran! 
greedily, and when he had done, burst out into 
voluble thanks in Spanish and in his native tongue. | 

“As I let his forehead back to the ground, he ' 
managed to turn his face toward me; and then I | 
saw, in the sunset light, what filled me with horror. | 
The man was 4a leper, in the advanced stage of | 
the disease. | 

“Of course, if I had known this, 1 should hardly 
have had the courage to go near him. As soon as 
the realization came I threw my canteen as far as 
I could into the jungle. A moment later I started | 
in search of it, found it, and stamped upon it until 
there were a dozen holes through the metal. Thus 
I made certain that no one could ever again make 
it hold water. 

“All the time, near by, I heard the dying leper 
murmuring thanks to me. I returned to the road 
and hurried after my company, wondering over 
the dying man’s presence of mind and craft in 
hiding his taint until he had obtained the water 
for want of which he was suffering.” 


——_+o»___ 


Awkward, but Helpful. 


CITY minister not long ago made a some- 
what hasty arrangement to call that 
evening at a house some distance from 

his home and marry a young couple. At the hour 
agreed upon he went to the house, the street and 
number of which he had written in his note-book. 
There were no indications of festivity about the 
house, but this fact did not greatly surprise the 
minister, since he had been told that it was to be 
a very quiet home wedding. 

He rang the bell, and when a maid opened the 
door he walked in, saying: 

“TL believe T am expected here this evening. | 
Will you kindly say to the family that Iam here?” 

He then pushed aside a portiére hanging between, 
the hall and the parlor, and found himself in the 
presence of a somewhat embarrassed young couple 
sitting on a sofa in a half-lighted room. 

“Good evening,” said the minister, blandly, “I 
am on time, [ believe. Eight o’clock, I think, was 
the hour set for the ceremony.” 

“Ceremony?” said the young man. “ What 
ceremony?” 

“Why, the marriage ceremony, to be sure! Are 

‘ou not the young couple who are to be united in 
ite bonds of matrimony this evening?” 


To the amazement of the minister, the young 





'adozen boys, and 
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lady uttered a shriek and fled from the room, 
whfle the young man turned scarlet. 

“Have { made 8 mistake?” asked the embar- 
rassed parson, as he hastily drew forth his note- 
book. “No,” he added. “I was to come to 
Number 236 this street, and —” 

“But this is Number 237,” interrupted the young 
man. ‘Number 236 is across the street.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I beg your pardon a 
thousand times!” exclaimed the minister, as he 
retreated hastily. 

He lingered on the door-step to add to the profuse 
apologies he had already made to the young, man. 
who had followed him to the door, and {it was 
something of a relief to have the young man say, 
frankly and half-confidentially : 

“It fs all right, parson. I was just racking my 
brain to think of something to kind of open up the 
way for me to ask that young lady a question that. 
will lead up to a wedding in this house soon, if it 
is answered the way 1 hope it will be, and you 
have helped me ou woudertully- It will be as. 
easy as rolling off a log to say what I want to say 
now. I am much obliged to you.” 


+0 


When the Elephant Sneezed. 


UPERSTITIOUS showmen say that when 
an elephant sneezes it is a sign of luck. 1t 
is an interesting spectacle, anyhow. The 

Baltimore News records that the other morning 
when Jolly, the Zoo elephant, sneezed, all the 
Zoo attendants took a vacation to laugh. 

Everything was quiet in the Zoo, when somebody 
shouted to the lecturer: 

iG k out! The clephant’s going to sneeze!” 

All the attendants deserted their posts, and ran 
to look. Jolly had drawn up his sides until his 
back was huniped. His tail was stiffly horizontal. 
His mouth was open and his eyes were shut, while 
tears as large as peanuts rolled down his leathery 

lace. 

There was a great drawing up of the sides, a 
long continued convulsion, a trembling of the floor, 
and then an explosion like the report of the Boer 
cannon “Long Tom” at Ladysmith. Half a bucket 
of water shot out in a stream toward the monkeys’ 
cage, while the elephant’s legs trembled as Te 


prepared for a second sneeze. There was a 
Fumbting, like that of an earthquake and a volcanic 
crack. 

All the animals set up a roar. Dewey's cat 
jumped down on the back of the goat, and every 
monkey screamed. The quagga brayed and the 
Kangaroo barked. The leopards snarled, and 


Prince Tiny Mite nearly tumbled off his platform. 
Jolly had been known to sneeze only twice 
before since the Zoo management had owned him. 


————_<e>—___ 


Poor Air and Poor Living. 


HEN “Jim” Bridger, the famous scout of 

W the plains, grew old, he thought he 

would llke to retire from the somewhat 

arduous life of a plainsman and settle down to the 

ease of “the East”—which to him meant Missouri. 

So he used his best endeavor to find a competent 
man to fill his place, and went back to Missouri. 


A year or two passed, and one day Captain 
Russell, the commandant of the Port which Bridger 
had left, was surprised to see the old scout heave 
in sight. When he came in, the captain asked: 

“Well, Bridger, what brings you back here?” 

“Captain,” sald Bridger, “‘] want to go back to 
scouting again.” 

“Indeed? Why, I thought you had settled down 
in the East for the rest of your life!” 

“Well, cap’n, I'll tell you how it is. I went back 
to old Missoura, and if you’ll belleve it, they’ve 
got a railroad station within ten mile o’ the old 
place—yes, sir, a railroad station! And what's 
more, they’ve got a ranch now in every four mile. 
I tell you what, cap’n, the air aint pure down 
there no more!”” 

“Is that possible? But I thought you'd like the 
good things to eat they have down there—you like 
good things to eat, | remember.” 

“Good things to eat! Why, cap’n, I didn’t have 
a br’iled beaver-tall the whole time I was there!” 


++ 


Disillusion. 


se OONER or later,” said a jurist now prom- 
nent in national affairs, ‘the sad knowl 
edge comes to a boy that he cannot believe 
everything he sees in a newspaper. 


“T remember once reading tn our village paper, 

when L was a boy, that a tallow candle, if shot 

from a gun, would make a clean hole through an 

inch board. 1 had one of those old-fashioned 

single-barreled shotguns that loaded at the muzzle 

an had a@ stock running the whole length of the 
arrel. 

“One day I put a good charge of powder into that 
gun, carefully pushed one of mother’s best tallow 
candles ‘home’ on top of it, slipped the regulation 

ercussion cap on the tube, and summoned the 

ys of the neighborhood to witness what I told 
them was an Interesting experiment. 

“I stationed them to the right and left of the 
barn door, took my position about fifteen feet 
away and fired at it pointblank.”” 

“What was the result?” asked one of the 
listeners. 

“It made no perceptible impression on the door,” 
the jurist answered, “but it spattered tallow over 
had to throw down the gun 
and run for my life. 1 was never the same trustful, 
confiding boy after that,” added the judge, reflect- 
ively. 


-—___—_+e»—____ 


Not to Be ‘‘Stumped.’’ 


GLASGOW paper tells a story of James 

A Russell Lowell’s visit to the north of 

England which does not appear to havea 

place in Mr. Lowell’s biographies. It illustrates 

the unwillingness of the north of England peasant 
to be outdone by any comer. 


Mr. Lowell, the story says, one day entered an 
eating-house and sat down at a table. Just then 
a barefooted yokel, who, like Mr. Lowell, had 
plainly been walking far, and whose bare feet 
were sore from the journey, as were also the 
American’s, came in and sat down on the opposite 
side of the table. Mr. Lowell gave his order. 

“Waiter, bring me a steak and fried potatoes.” 

The peasant leaned his elbows on the table. 
“Bring me yan, tee,”—that, too,—he said. 
ioe me a cup of coffee and rolls,” said Mr. 

well. 

“Bring, me yan, tee,” said the peasant. 

“And,” the American added, “you may bring 
me a bootjack.” 

“Bring me yan, tce,” put in the yokel. 

“Why, what on earth can you want with a boot- 
{rek?? asked Mr. Lowell, surprised into asking 
he question. 

The retort nearly took away his breath. “Gan 
away!” the rustic exclaimed. “D’ye think I 
canna-eat a bootjack as well as ye?” 


JUNE 14, 1900. 
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AMMA allows us, every one, 
When birthdays come, you see, 
To choose our fav’rite Kind of fun, 
Trot and the twins and me. 


Trotty is only two years old, 
The twins are four and four. 

Of course you don’t need to be told 
That I’m a great deal more. 


This is my birthday. I am eight, 
And I said ’twould be fine 

To sit up awful ’stremely late— 
As late as half past nine! 


The Commander. 


“I speak to be captain!” cried Luke Edwards, 
just as soon as he put his head round the corner 
of the barn where the other boys were already 
assembled. 

“Well, you won’t be!” retorted Tommy Green, 
indignantly. ‘“ ’Twa’n’t fair coming on us that 
way. You’re always doing things when we aint 
ready, to get ahead. You didn’t think of the 
company. Willie Jackson spoke of it first, and 
asked us to meet here, and this is his barn, and 
we're to train on his land, and of course he ought 
to have the first chance.” 

“Then he ought to have spoke first,” mocked 
Luke. “He didn’t, sv I’m captain.” 

“But you don’t know so much ’bout training,” 
expostulated Tommy, although less vehemently. 
“Willie’s brother’s a soldier, and he understands 
things, and—and is int’rested.”” 

‘‘Well, I guess I can walk on ahead and give 
orders and wave my sword, can’t 1?” demanded 
Luke, aggressively. ‘“‘That’s what a captain’s 
for. And then I’m the biggest, and I spoke 
first.” 

“Oh, let him be captain if he wants to,” inter- 
posed Willie, generously ‘What’s the odds?” 

“But he can’t do it as well as you.” 

“He can learn,” smiled Willie. “That’s what 
I’m trying todo. If I find out anything he don't 
know, I can show him.” 

So, in spite of a general feeling of discontent, 
‘Luke became captain, and walked on ahead and 
waved his sword, and called out sharp and con- 
tradictory commands which the twenty boys 
tried to follow, because Willie assured them that 
a soldier's first duty was to obey. But as to 
accepting Willie’s advice, that was something 
Luke would not do—it was a reflection on his 
dignity as captain to receive advice from the 
ranks. And more than that, he insisted on 
putting his brother in lieutenant and his two 
cousins second lieutenant and sergeant; and to 
keep the peace, Willie persuaded his companions 
to accept the situation. 

Thus it went on until along in October, when 
the town was thrown into sudden excitement by 
the unexpected arrival of an old resident who 
had gone away, and in twenty years had risen to 
be a famous general. Of course there was a 
burriedly arranged parade, in which the promi- 
nent men and the band and the school children 
took part, and in which—to their consternation 
and delight—the Invincibles were asked to join. 
They were at the very end of the parade, and 


when they came opposite the piazza of the little | 


hotel, the spectators were astonished to see the 
general suddenly leave his chair and approachr 
them. 

“Very good, very good indeed,” he commended. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A BIRTHDAY TREAT. 

** You'll all get sleepy,’’ mother said. 
But I said, ‘‘No-sir-ee!’’ 

You see, we hate to go to bed, 
Trot and the twins and me. 


Why, we could stay awake till dawn! 
Couldn’t we, Trotty? What! 

I do believe that was a yawn! 
I say! Oh, wake up, Trot! 


There! one twin’s curled up in a heap! 
Well, then, the other will. 

Oh, dear, I’m sure that Trot’s asleep, 
She sits so very still! 


“It makes me think of a little company 
that I commanded on this very street some 
forty years ago. But I have a proposition 
to make, boys, that I hope you’ll agree to.” 
| “We will!” they cried in chorus. 

“Wait till I get through,” genially. “There 
are some defects in your manceuvring which 
I noticed and would like to remedy. If you 
will let me reorganize the company, I will give 
you a full outfit of caps and belts and wooden 
guns, and swords for the officers. Do you 
agree ?”” 

“Yes! yes! yes!” cried the boys. 

“Good! Now go through all your movements 
carefully. I want to study each man.” 

At the end of twenty minutes he held up his 
hand. 

“That will do!” he called. ‘‘The boy with the 
brown cap will step from the line. He will be 
your captain.” 

The boy with the brown cap was Willie Jack- 
son. 

“Now that boy in the baseball suit, and the 


broom-handle. They will be your first and 
second lieutenant and sergeant.” 

The boy in the baseball suit was Tommy 
Green, the others were two who had closely | 
followed Willie’s advice to obey orders. Luke 
Edwards stared at the general incredulously. 

“But what'll I be?” he demanded. 


my boy,” the general smiled. ‘‘It will be for, 
your own good. Noone can command until he | 
learns how.” Frank Il. SWEET. 





Gingerbread G’s. 


' “Little G-Dropper” —that was what Aunt 
| Professor called Natalie. It was quite a grief to | 
| Aunt Professor. Of course you couldn’t be the ! 
‘wife of a professor in a great college and enjoy 
hearing your only little niece that ever was | 
‘ drop g’s! 

| “I'm sorry, auntie, and I’m goin’ to sto 


; droppin’ ’em right straight off,’ Natalie would | 
| say, penitently , and then Aunt Professor would 
squeeze her and laugh and say: 

“There must be two somewhere under your 
feet this minute, Little G-Dropper!”’ 

It grew worse, if anything. There were so 
many “‘ing’’ words in Natalie’s language, and 
they always ended in “‘in’,”’ without any g’s at 
all. 

Aunt Professor corrected the little girl, in her 
gentle way, a dozen times a day, and a dozen 
times a day Natalie said, “Oh dear, there goes 
' another one, auntie! I keep droppin’ ‘em!”* 
When mamma and Natalie and Baby Boy | 





one with the red tie, and the one who carries a: 


“Oh, you will have to go back into the ranks, | 


ae 


I wonder why my eyes will wink. 
If I just close them once 

I’m not asleep! You needn’t think 
That I'd be such a dunce! 


I'm wide awake, my wits are Keen, 
And I can tell mamma— 

That both the Trottys—no—I mean— 
The twin—ah—um—’m-ah—h— 


Carolyn Wells. 





went away to the seashore there was no one to 
correct Natalie, for it took all mamma’s time to 
pick up other things beside g’s that Baby Boy 
, kept dropping. 

In August was Natalie’s birthday, and of 
course there came an express bundle from Aunt 
Professor. Natalie had had nine birthdays and 
nine expresses from Aunt Professor. This one 

| made the tenth, and it was such a beautiful fat 1 
; one! 

“Oh, what do you suppose there’s goin’ to be 

in it, Baby Boy?” cried Natalie, dancing round 

;mamma while she untied the strings. ‘‘Let’s 
| guess. A new jumpin’-rope, a box of writin’- 
| paper, a doll, a—oh!” 

For the bundle was open. It was full of birth- 
day treasures—ten of them, to match Natalie’s 
| years. The tenth one was a little square box 
| wrapped in dainty pink tissue and tied with 
silver tinsel. Natalie felt of it and smelled of it 
and shook it “‘e-asy.”” 

“What can it be?’ she cried. 
guess, mamma, ever in your world?” 

“Never in my world!” laughed mamma. 

And no wonder, for in the dainty little box 
were—of all the birthday presents—a little pile 
of gingerbread g’s!_ Brown and crisp and spicy, 
good enough to eat! 

“Oh! Why!” cried Natalie. Then she spied 
a little white label on the inside of the box cover, 
written in the form of a doctor’s prescription. 
Mamma read it over Natalie’s shoulder. 

“Take one every time you feel an ‘ing word’ 
coming on. Repeat dose, if not relieved.’”’ 

Natalie laughed and mamma laughed and 
Baby Boy laughed. 

“Isn’t she just the darlin’est auntie —” began 


“Can you 





CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals and finals of the crosswords spell 
the names of a musician and a poct born in June. 


Concealed Crosswords. 


You'd wonder, should you see at dawn 
A penguin eating on your lawn, 


Whence he had come, and find this clue, 
His route retraced would touch Peru. 


Before the sun is one hour high 
The penguin may attempt to fly 


And seek his dinner over seas, 
Disdaining northern bread and cheese. 


But this attempt will come to naught— 
He’ll drop a labor peril-fraught. 


A rodent edging near might fight him— 
In other words, a rat might bite him. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


I have a mouth, yet lips have none; 
No feet have I, and yet I run; 

Have branches, whereon leaves ne’er grow; 
No spray of mine doth blossom show. 
Well born am I, let none deny ; 

Yet evermore 1 downward tend, 

And though I rise, I ne’er ascend. 
’Tis true I seldom leave my bed, 

Yet I am not a sleepyhead. 

T ne’er a millionaire shall wake, 
Though bank deposits oft I make. 
Though ruffied oft, and often crossed, 
My temper I have never lost. 

Though I can run, I cannot walk, 
Reflecting much, | never talk ; 

I never talk, yet ne’er am still, 

Tell me my name now, an you will. 


3. 
A NOVEL ENIGMA. 


A blind poet. One who lived inatub. A great 
discoverer. A Chinese philosopher. A great ng 
of the Franks, A celebrated Greek historian. 
Scottish essayist. A noted English actor. A king 
of Persia. 

The initials of the above names describe some- 
thing we all saw last year, but will never see 
again. 

4. 
CONCEALED WORD SQUARE. 


Did you give the tramp alms as he passed by your 
door? 


Did papa lie near by the beehive once more? 

Do you call it rejoicing when one giggles out? 

Do summer leaves gladden our eyes all about? 
Tis ne’er easy to answer such things by the score. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


When foes pursuing are at hand, 

The means of flight from me appear. 
Behead me and I, loaded, stand, 

The fainting fugitive to cheer. 
Behead again, and if he be 

Not what J am he cannot flee. 
Take off another head and place 

The first two after what remains, 
And show the lot of him whose race 

From deadly foe deliverance gains; 
Or him whose stand for right shall be 

As I before you altered me. 


6. 
COMPARISONS. 
Positive. Comparative, Superlative. 
A payment. Dread. A bountiful repast. 
An American To read A station of duty. 
poet. steadily. 
An American To squint. Rented for a term. 
general. 
To remunerate. Two alike. Asticky substance. 
A swain. Part ofa To brag. 
cannon. 
An insect. A drink. A brute. 
A preposition. Glory and Truthful. 
fame. 
A letter. A prophet or Ended. 
wise man. 
To depart. Blood. A phantom. 
7. 
REBUS. 
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8. 
CHARADES. 


1. 

I wandered one fair summer day 
Upon the village green, 

As stormed the boys in mimic fray 
My first which lay between. 


When lo! from out its shadow hove— 
For hidden there was he, 

Deserter from some farmer’s drove— 
My second. Who was he? 


Though only of my whole a part, 
When joined—my first and him— 
They foés defy and make them smart, 
ith bristling weapons grim. 
IL 
“My, first contains men by the hundred, 
et ten of it snug in hfs hand 
My baby can hold.” Then I wondered, 
But my whole (my sweet wife), smiling bland, 
Said, “Look here,” and the baby held tightly 





P | Natalie; then she looked at mamma with a queer 


“I guess I’d better ‘take one’!”’ 
Tlu.ary Kent. 


little grimace. 
she said. 











oe 


MaMa was suffering with a nervous head- 
ache, and little three-year-old Willie kept running 
into the room for his usual kisses and caresses. 
After a time mamma grew serious, and said, 
“Now, Willie, you must run out, and don’t you 
come in again until I am better.’’ He silently 
obeyed, but a few moments after, his sad little 
voice was heard at the door, saying, “Mamma, 
mamma, I shall be like Mary’s little lamb. 1: 
still shall linger near.” e | 





My third in his chubby wee fist! 
In her second a laugh sparkled bright y, 
And both she and the baby got kissed. 

It. 

The trembling spendthrift hides his head— 

“Go tell my first I’m ill in bed.” 

Ie dreads the door-bell, dreads a letter, 

His health seems never to be better. 

My second may be fruitful—a conser’ 

Of nature’s bounty, and a great pre ts 

‘Tis midnight—hark! a knocking at the door. 

My whole sleeps on—alas! he’ll wake no more. 
Iv. 

On rugged rocks, in dewy, shaded places, 

My first with loving touch decay effaces. 

My second in green meadows loves to wander, 

And sweetly ruminate, and slowly ponder. 

The sacred city of a northern nation 

My whole once made a frightful conflagration. 











Ao sy 
CURRENT-EVENTS 

TuE END OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA | 
seems near, when this record closes, May 3ist. 
Lord Roberts reached the suburbs of Johannes- | 
burg, May 29th, without being seriously opposed, 
and entered the city the next day. His forces 
marched 61 miles in the last three days of 
the advance, and their rapid movement along a 
wide front gave the Boers no opportunity for 
successful resistance. President Kruger ‘left 
Pretoria, and the citizens organized a provisional 
government to preserve order and to receive the 
British. May 28th, Lord Roberts proclaimed | 
the annexation of the Orange Free State under 
the name of the Orange River Colony. 

WAR CoRRESPONDENTS.—The risks volun- 
tarily taken by war correspondents are illustrated 
by the fact that, up to the last of May, 21 corre- 
spondents were either killed or died from disease 
in South Africa. A single London newspaper, 
the Daily Mail, has had 10 
of its representatives put out of 
service either by death or ill- 
ness. 


SENATORS ELECTED. — 
The Louisiana Legislature has 
re-elected United States Sena- 
tor Samuel Douglas McEnery, 
who is now serving his second 
term. His new term will begin 
in 1903. To succeed Senator Caffery, the legisla- 
ture has chosen ex-Governor Murphy J. Foster, 
for the term beginning in 1901. Both are 
Democrats. 





Genaton MCEncay. 


Tne ForEIGN COMMERCE of the United 
States continues to run at high figures. April is 
usually a light month for exports, and never 
until this year has reached the $100,000,000 
mark; but this year the April 
total was nearly $119,000,000, 
which was $20,000,000 more 
than the highest figures before 
recorded, and double the total 
of the corresponding month of 
<> 1893, 


Tue Wark REVENUES.— 
Among the questions which 
will go over to the next session 
of Congress is that of the proposed reduction of 
the war revenue taxes. The Elouse has empow- 
ered its Committee on Ways and Means to sit 
during the recess to frame a bill for this purpose. 

THE MEAT-INSPECTION BILL, which had 
been for some weeks under consideration in the 
German Reichstag, passed that body May 23d, by 
a majority of 40 votes. It shuts out canned 
meats and sausages ; allows fresh meats to enter 
only in whole carcasses or halves, and admits 
prepared meat only when it is proved to be 
innocuous. These restrictions are directed 
chiefly against American products. 





M. J. Foster, 


THE INHERITANCE Tax.—In a group of 
cases arising under the inheritance tax section 
of the War Revenue Act, and in a case arising 
under the New York statute, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the tax. The national tax was 
assailed on the ground that it is a direct tax, and 
invalid because not apportioned among the states ; 
that it is a tax on the privilege of inheritance 
which, being created by the state, cannot be 
taxed by the general government; and that it is 
not uniform, as it should be if it is an excise. 
On all these points the court found in favor of 
the government. In the New York case, the 
question arose whether the tax could be collected 
on United States bonds, which are by law 
exempt from tax; but the court 
Tuled that it is a tax, not on 
the property, but on its transfer, 
and therefore valid. 

Exempt Lre@actirs. — At 
one important point, the decision 
of the court lightens the burden 
of the tax. The law exempts 
property of $10,000 or less. Some of the lower ; 
courts interpreted this to apply to the entire 
estate; the Supreme Court rules that the exemp- 
tion applies to each legacy. The effect of this 
Tuling will be considerably to diminish the reve- 
nue from this source; for when large estates are - 
distributed, only those legucies 
which are in excess of $10,000 
each will be required to pay 
any tax. 





4G. CoanK. 





Recent Dratis.— Jonas 
Gilman Clark, the founder of 
Clark University, in Worcester. 
—Francis Bicknell Carpenter, 
painter of many portraits of 
men of national fame, and especially known 
by his historical picture of President Lincoln 
signing the Emancipation Proclamation, which | 
hangs on the staircase of the National House of 
Representatives.—Nathaniel P. Hill, formerly 
senator from Colorado, and a member of the 
International Monetary Cominission of 1891. 
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“You WANT ONE! 





Teaches the latest method of Bubble-Blowing. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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California Views, “Home Comfort” 
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> MILLER & SIOLEY, Franklin, Pa. 


e “demand, Write for catalogue, 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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Asmall order of our Teas, from the O 
Spices, Baking Powder, Sale. Nearly 000 » 
Starch, etc., sold to your : 8. iN. Ot 


friends will secure you a 
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Ralalogue FREE. 


G. A. FOLSOM & COMPANY, ' 
192 Hanover Street, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 


Booth’s Bubble-Blowers. : 


(Beautifully Illustrated.) 
How To Conduct a Bubble Party. 
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There Is one Truss which brings about a 










Price 10 cents 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., ITHA 


Brass Band 


Iastruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Suppites. Write for catalog, 446 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
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F. MACREDY, ¥. RB. 8. three of the 
world’s greatest surgeons and highest authorities on 
Hernia: “ Complete retention of the Hernia with com- 
fort to the patient,” and “not only to retain the rupture, 
but also to close’ the opening 80 perfectly and con: 
stantly that the parts are placed in the most favorable 
condition for cure.” The Dr. Eggleston Truss does this, | 
| Write for new book just published on™ The Cure of Rupture.” 


DR. C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 
pearatas - 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ii. ' 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


» One in each town to ride and exhibit 
\\ sample 1900 bicycle. 
1900 Models, best makes, @11 to S2O | 
"99 & '98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 Second-hand Whee 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 toS10. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. | We ship 
any on trial ‘ 
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Pedal 33. 


FITS ANY 2nd for booklet. 
BICYCLE Eclipse Bicycle Company, 


Elmira. 
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$2.00—Exp 3 Write at once for our Bargain List | 
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TOWERS OVER ALL 


in accurate timekeeping, durability and every 
quality that makes a timepiece best—the 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


-,made for over a third of a century—with an 
* output exceeding eight million perfect watches. | 
Sold by Jewelers 
in cases and sizes to suit every taste. 


The World’e Standard. 


a 


2 
the works—fully guaranteed. 


ELGIN NATION: AL WATCH CO., Elgin, 1, ? 
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Hurrah for the Glorious 4th! Z| 


As Independence Day comes around year by year Young America 1 
finds a vent to its patriotism in making lots of harmless noise with re- E: ? 


volvers and blank cartridges. 
Don’t invest in an unreliable 
= 
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arm. Buy an 


Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammerless 
Automatic Revolver, $5.50. 


Then after the racket of July 4th is over you 
will have a weapon with which to protect your home against 
the intrusion of thieves and burglars. It’s the first and 
only perfect SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER placed on the market. 


‘Ask your Dealer for It. if he hasn't it we will send the Revolver express pald 
to any address In the United States on receipt of price. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Send for Arms or Cycle Catalogue Free. 

Boston Headquarters, 163 Washington St. 
AAPA RAR AAARAAABASRAR ABAD: 


Established 1871. 








A WHOLE BAND FOR 25 CENTS. 


The Clover Mouth-Organ. 
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An instrument that anybody 
can } 
practice. 
tion required, I 
play the most ex 
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WYCKOFF, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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0. Fu faersat book by 


New 
Companion 


Sewing 
Machine. 








Latest Ball Bearings. 
Twin Spool Holder. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 

Set Latest Attachments. 
Polished Quartered Oak Tables. 
w 
THREE STYLES: 
No. 1, Five prawers, $19.00. 
No. 2, pwc" $21.75. 
No. 3, Full Cabinet with $23.75. 


Drop Head, 
1 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
WARRANTED FOR TEN YEARS. 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL ALLOWED. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
“ 


The following unsolicited testi- 
monials are but samples of 
the many we are con- 
stantly receiving: 


MIDLAND, TEX., April 10, 1900. 

“ ‘The New Companion Sewing Machine, 
ordered of you some time since came safely 
tohand and gives entire satisfaction in 
every particular. You are doing a great 
service to the People in selling such a 
machine at such a low price. I enclose 
you New York Exchange for $23.75 for 
another just like it. Your machine needs 
no recommendation from me. It recom- 
mends itself.”—E. R. BRYAN. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., May 16, 1900. 
“Your sewing machine, the New Com- 
panion, has been in almost constant use in 
my family for the lastthree years. Ithink 
that in that time we have been able to give 
it a thorough trial and can say that we 
have found it in every way satisfactory. 
“In iny opinion it is equal. if not superior, 
to machines which are sold here by agents 
at $40 and $50. I have used a great man 
machines at different times, but have us 
none that were easier to run or that did 
better work. Am glad to recommend the 
New Companion to any one in need of a 
good sewing machine. "It seems to me an 
extraordinary machine at the price at 
which you seéll it."—Mrs. ERDINE PEASE. 


Ce 

At the above prices we will deliver the 
machines FREIGHT PAID to any railroad 
freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 
extra we will deliver the machines 
FREIGHT PAID to any railroad frei, 
office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyonine 
or Montana, or to any freight office west 
of these four states. 


Send for a Full | Descriptive Booklet. 





» PERRY MASON & “& €O., Boston, Mass. 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 





EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 


Tella how tomakeall kinds 

‘Coys, Steam Engines, Photo 
‘Windinills, Micro- 

lectric Telegraphs, 
ic Lanterns, 

oats from a 
rowboat to a schooner: also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 
Bow and Ar- 


bit an 
Traps, and many others. 
All is made s0 plain that 8 
ly make them. 


ann 


Bee 
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Asi4’s GREAT SINK-HoLes.—While Asia 
has the loftiest mountains in the world, it also 
possesses the deepest and most extensive land 
depressions, several of them, as is well known, 
sinking below sea-level, so that if the ocean could 
flow into them they would be filled to the brim. 
In the deepest parts of most of them water now 
stands, forming small seas. Others are destitute 
of water. Among these is the Lukchun depres- 
sion m Central Asia, concerning which General 
Tillo writes, in the “Proceedings of the Russian 
Geographical Society,” that in places it sinks as 
much as 400 feet below sea-level. 
in the middle of the largest of the continents is 
also remarkable for its meteorological features, 
the yearly amplitudes of the barometer being 
greater than are recorded anywhere else on earth. 
In summer the temperature rises to Saharan heat, 
a record of 118° Fahrenheit having been obtained 
in July, while the air is of desert dryness. 

A New CALirornia InpustRY 
growing of Belgian hares for the ma 
southern California is described by Mr. O. P. 
Wolcott, in the Scientific American, as having 
recently become an extensive industry. The 
hares are imported for 
breeding purposes from 
England and Belgium. 
A high-bred buck or doe 





will bring from $50 to $250. In the markets 
the price is about 25 cents per pound, live weight. 
From Los Angeles shipments are now made to 
all parts of the United States. A warm climate 
is not essential for the animals, and it is said 
they could be grown for the market in almost 
all parts of the Union. 

A BALLOON For PoLAR ExPLORATION.— 
Among the equipments of the German Antarctic 
expedition, the details of which are now being 
worked out, will be a captive balloon to be em- 
ployed for reconnaissance. It will have sufficient 
lifting power to raise an observer about 1,600 feet 
into the air. It is probable that the exploring 
ship, the building of which has been begun at 
Kiel, will carry a supply of compressed hydrogen 
for inflating the balloon, and it is intended that 
there shall be enough of the gas to enable the 
balloon to make ten ascensions. The expedition 
will endeavor to establish a station on the west 
side of Victoria Land, as it is thought that an 
extensive land surface exists there. A British 
expedition is simultaneously to attack Victoria 
Land from the east side. 

SuG@AR VERSUS STARVATION 
ments by Professor Mosso in the U ) 
Genoa have shown that sugar administered after 
a period of starvation, or a long fast, restores 
vitality much more rapidly than bread does. 
‘The temperature of the body quickly increases 
with the administration of sugar. 





Porspam’s Twin TELESCOPE.—The new 
double telescope of the Potsdam Observatory was 
recently dedicated. It consists of two very large 
telescopes arranged side by side on one mounting. 
The larger, of 32 inches aperture and 39.4 feet 
focal length, is for photographic use ; the other, of 
20 inches aperture and 41.2 feet focal length, is 
for visual observations. The primary object of 
this telescope is to measure, with all possible 
accuracy, the velocity of stars that are approach- 
ing or receding from the earth. 

CALIFORNIA’s TREASURES.—The Califor- 
nia Miners’ Association has recently published a 
treatise on the mineral wealth of that state which 
brings out some facts that are not generally 
known. Gold, of course, holds the lead, but it will 
probably surprise many to learn that the value of 
the quicksilver annually produced in California is 
50 per cent. greater than the value of the silver 
found there, and that even the petroleum output 
of the state exceeds the silver production in value, 
Copper and borax rank among the important 
minerals of California. 

How Sixx Equaiizes TEMPERATURE. 
It is known to everybody that silk is electrified 
by friction. Acting upon the suggestion thus 
furnished, a French savant, Monsieur Henry, has 
made experiments which show that the electrifi- 
cation of the air enclosed in a tissue of silk 
produces a circulation of its particles which tends 
to equalize the temperature. A similar effect is 
observable in wool, and hence the superiority of 
silk and wool for garments intended to protect 
the body against vicissitudes of climate. 

Our Lortrest Mountrain.—The records 
of the Geological Survey in Washington establish 
the fact that the loftiest known mountain in 


North America is Mount McKinley in Alaska, | P 


about 200 miles from the shore of Cook Inlet. 
The aboriginal name of the peak is Tralega. It 
is 20,464 feet high. This is not far from the 
elevation of Mount Chimborazo, the highest peak 
of the Andes, and is 2,440 feet greater than that 
of Mount St. Elias, which was at one time 
believed to be our loftiest mountain. 
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. Have you 
4  Iried 


Cottolene: 


N THE manufacture of 
COTTOLENE we have 
been imbued with the 

Me spirit of advancement and 

improvement that character- 

L2s| izes the age, and have more 

than kept pace with the times. 

We have succeeded to such 

an extent in this respect that 

in WHITE COTTOLENE we 

# now have a shortening and f 
frying medium that is abso- \ 

4 lutely unequaled—the cooking 

fat par excellence. 








COTTOLENE contains 


wholesome vegetable oil, with 
just enough selected beef suet 
added for proper consistency. 
It is, therefore, highly en- 
\ dorsed by the best authorities 
on cooking and household 
economy, and used by them 
in preference to any other 
} cooking fat, while the most 5 
prominent physicians and 
food experts recommend it as 
wholesome and nutritious. 


only in sealed tin pails of 
three sizes—small, medium 
and large—with our trade- ff 
4 marks—‘‘Cottolene’’ and { 
“steer’s head in cotton-plant 
‘ wreath’’—on every pail. It } 
, is not genuine if sold in any 
other way. 


Consumers should bewareof § 
the many cheap and inferior 
| imitations, and should always 
ask for and insist on getting 
the genuine COTTOLENE. : 
4 ‘Try a pail of white pure 

COTTOLENE and be con- 
vinced of its excellence. 


Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, 
Montreal. 


FREE~—A 125-page book of se- 
lected recipes, edited by Mrs. 
Rorer. mailed to any address for 








@ 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 
es 
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nothing but pure, sweet and fem 


COTTOLENE is now sold ¥ 
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REVOLVER 


It doesn’t take much 
“room, it doesn’t cost much money, 
but it may prove invaluable, and worth 


many times its price. Small frame, com- 
pact, effective and reliable. Finely finished. 
A special arm{or a special purpose at a special price, 

BO, wt your dealer can't supply vou. you 
$4.50, Can buy of us: we will pay the express. 


Try vour dealer first, please. Catalogue FREE. 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 


CDAD: CFB): 
Ladies’ Watches 


All styles and sizes are shown 
in our Blue Book—Copy Free. 
New England Watch Company, 
37 Maiden Lane, New York. 
149 State St., Chicago. 
Spreckels Bldg, San Francisco, 


















BOYS and GIRLS. 
START IN BUSINESS. 


We want a bright boy or girl in every city and 
village in the United States to sell “True Blue.” 
An active person can earn Fifty Cents each day 
after school. Every hotel, laundry and private 
house uses bluing, and all naturally want the 
best. Send 10c. for sample; secure agency in 
your town for “‘ True Blue ” and you will never 

without money in your pock We appoint 
one agent in a town and protect him. 


ROYAL BLUING COMPANY, 





are delicious for 
Breakfast 


While the distinctive flavor of Ralston 
Breakfast Food needs nothing added to its 
own deliciousness, the granular nature of 
Strawberries and Ralston correspond so ad- 
mirably, and the delicate flavor of each blends 
so fine, that the superior quality of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


is brought out in striking contrast to all other 
cereals. 


Ask your grocer for Ralston first; if 
he doesn’t keep it, send us his name 
and receive from'us a free sample. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“ Where Purity is Paramount.” 
818 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


By fastening them with pins. Neither tuck them in 
the child’s neck to make him uncomfortable and to 
Fall gpnstantly in his plate, Fasten them securely 


“NAPKIN HOLDER 


(e=) 


Made with the Washburne’s Improved Patent Fas- 
teners. Holds with a firm grip. Instantly released by 
lifting the little lever. Made with a silk cord two 
inches long. It is easy to substitute a longer cord or an 
elastic if desired. 

yy Mail, 20 cents. 


Mlus. booklet of the Washburne attachments, free on request 


THE AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 





is made possible by the Colum- 
bia Zither. Its pure, clear, 
musical tone and harmonic § 
chords; its low cost and 3 
the fact that anyone,even ¢ 
without a knowledge of § 
music, can play it from the § 
figure-chart music fur- ¢ 


; 


5 


nished with each instru- ¢ 
ment makes it a thing to 
be desired in every home. 
We sell the 


Columbia Zither 


A No. 4 ‘ i 

i $6. direct if your dealer hasn’t it. 
4 Prices, $4 to $8. 700 extra tunes 
£ 
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nts each, 
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THE PHONOHARP CO., Dept. 

EAST BO 
‘end for Catalogue. 

ER RRA AUR TT RATS 


ey 
150 Liverpool Street, STON, MASS. 
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THE DECLARATION oF INDE- 
PENDENCE AND AMERICAN 
EAGLE witn STARS AND STRIPES. 


Send fifty cents in stamps for magnificent. steel 
engraving of Eagle and Flag, and a facsimile of 
Declaration, An exact copy of, original (now re- 
tired from ‘public view) showing signatures of 

. Both mounted on extra heavy cards, over 

.. Every American home and school 

should have these. Sent secure by mail upon 

receipt of price. LONDONDERRY CO., Dept. B, 32 
Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


One Step 
to Success 


From a poor position to a 
‘ood one without loss of time. 

undreds of our students 
have advanced directly from 
the shop to positions as Me- 
chanical or Architectural 
Draughtamen, Electrical or Steam 
Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, 
Chemists, Correspondents, Sten: 
ographera and Bookkeepers. We 
guarantee to give you a 
thorough technical educa- 
tion by mail. Mention the 
profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 








YC LI STS Be sure your Bicycle 
is fitted with the 

original, the genuine One-Piece Fauber 
Hanger. 500,000 in use. Beware of 
infringements,“cheap”imitations,“cop- 
ies” and “steals,” with a worthless 
guarantee, and for which you eunnot 
get needed repairs; manufactured 
without brains, originality, expe- 
rience or proper facilities’ anc 
of poorest material, they are 
at best crude substitutes. 

The Hanger is the Heart 
of your Bicycle and should 
be perfect. 

Salesman may 

say to you, “This is 
as good, as the 
Fauber.” 


a 
Cyclists with 
experience 
will tell 
jou. the 
AUBER 
has no 






FOR BOTH 
BALCONY 
and YARD. 


One attaches to veranda 
or side of house. The 
other stands in socket 
in ground. More than 


100,000 


in use, pleasing everybody. 


When not in use 
fold up without re- 
moving line and 
take indoors. 










Send for 
Ask for them at catalogue 
Hardware Stores. aad 





HILL DRYER CO. prices. 
Mi 


For Toilet and Bath 


Saves you the money spent on 
expensive wrappers, colors and 
perfumes, and gives you some- 





























: STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


Not a Chewing Gum. 


HOW TO USE IT. 

Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 

ita piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 
¢. to the gum asa plaster. All druggists, 
15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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Rete ailenattorine and chlorine in the air. 
urope, where much attention is paid to the 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | 
weekly paper of elght pages. Its subscription | 
price fs $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
‘seribera in @ single Weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which ts the number 

iven for $1.75-are a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any tine 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companton, when sent by mail, 
Should. be made ins Fostoftice, Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order: | 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post: | 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is. 
almost sure to wear # hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persona who send 
silver to us In a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to whut time 
your subscription fs pald, can be changed, 

Discontinuances, Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 

per stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
‘our paper will not enable us to dis- 

{fas we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address i given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on , 
our books unless this Is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
Torenew subscriptions. Atenowals of subscriphons 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














THE TONIC OF THE WATER. 


‘HE natural impulse of almost every one 
| who lives inland, when the thought of 
vacation comes to him, is to; 
seek a place by the water— 
either the sea itself or a lake 
of good size. This impulse is 
due, no doubt, in a measure to 
man’s desire for change, for we 
often see the reverse—those living by the water 
secking recuperation in the hills. 

Yet there is a physical reason also for the long- 
ing for the sea; air blowing off the water possesses 
certain tonic properties which we do not find 
elsewhere. We feel this in winds coming over any 
large body of water, whether fresh or salt, but 
especially in sea-breezes. 

Part of this invigorating effect is doubtless 
attributable to the presence of ozone in increased 
proportions; for it is known that this substance 
is found in air which is in contact with water, 
especially if the surface of the water is broken by 
waves and whitecaps. This exhilarating form of 
oxygen exists also in winds blowing from the 
mountains or over pine woods, in the early morn- 
ing air while the dew is still on the grass, and ina 
brisk snow-storm; but there is something added, 
something still more bracing, in the sea-breeze. 

This tonic is comparable to that of a sea-bath, 
and is probably due to the presence of minute 





influence of climate on health, a careful study has | 
been made of the treatment of disease by sea-air 
and sea-bathing—thalassotherapy, as it is called. ' 
The weak and the debilitated, and convalescents 
from acute disease, are sent to the seashore to 
gain strength; and others, who are temporarily ; 
run down by hard work, worry or social dissipa- | 
tion, find by the sea new force for the next season’s 
drain. Delicate children, especially those of a, 
scrofulous constitution, and sufferers from rickets | 
are often greatly benefited by a prolonged stay at 
the seashore. 

But sufferers from actual disease, particularly 
rheumatism, various affections of the skin, heart- 
disease and kidney troubles, are usually advised 
against a sojourn at the seashore. It is those who 
simply need toning up, and who have sound organs 
to maintain the tone after it is once regained, to 
whom the invigorating air from the sea is a benefit. 


—— 


THE FLAG IN MANILA SCHOOLS. 


There are at present forty-one public schools in | 
the city of Manila. and they occupy thirty-six dif- | 
ferent buildings. The largest building contains 
eight hundred pupils of high and common grades, | 
and three good-sized houses accommodate three 
hundred children each, but the other schools 
are held in small structures, widely separated. 
Because there are so many schoolhouses and they 
are so far apart, some of our officers did a hard 
day’s work on Washington’s Birthday. 

It appears that, although the Manila children 
had learned the ‘‘salute to the flag,” which was 
originated years ago by The Companion, hardly 
any of the schools had flags. Hearing of this 
deficiency, Lafayette Post, G. A. R., of New York 
City, sent thirty-six flags to Manila, one for each 
schoolhouse. During three days, February 21st | 
to 23d, these flags were raised—most of them on | 
the American holiday. 

Col. John W. French of the 22d Infantry is a 
member of Lafayette Post, and properly took the 
most prominent part In the ceremonies. Chaplain 
Fitzgerald of the 22d, and Mr. George P. Ander- | 
son, superintendent of public instruction in Manila, — 
assisted him. Mr. Anderson writes: ' 

“The schoolhouses were crowded with natives, 
including teachers, pupils, parents and friends, 
and many Americans came also because of their 
interest In seeing ‘Old Glory’ rise and fall for the | 
first time on the Philippine breezes. over American 
public schools. 

“Upon arriving at a school, Colonel French, 
assisted by the superintendent, would make ready | 
a@ flag for hoisting. Chaplain Fitzgerald would , 
explain in Spanish the nature of the ceremony and 
vead passages from the address sent by Lafayette 1 





ay 


| place. | 
“And you know, sir,” said he, “you know how | 


| dispatehed fot 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Post, closing by reading the ‘donating act’ in| 
' English. 


“Then a native or Spanish teacher would read 
the ‘donating act’ in Spanish. At the words, ‘se 
sube la bandera’ (Raise the flag), Colonel French 
would himself send the banner aloft and make it 
fast. In many schools, as the flag rose, the chil- 
dren, rising to salute it, would break forth in 
most excellent singing in English of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ or ‘America.’ 


“Many English recitations were well rendered , 


at these Washington's Birthday exercises, so 
fittingly prefaced by the raising of the flag. But 
the most interesting feature of the day was that 


universally the natives, mestizos and Spaniards, ! 


joined enthusiastically in the ceremonies. and 
seemed as much pleased to see this emblem of 
American protection raised as the Americans 
themselves.” 


FRIGHTENING A BURGLAR. 


Aman on the South Side, says the Philadelphia 
Times, was alone in the house one night, his family 
being away. Hearing a noise, and thinking he 
might have left the dog in the dining-room, he 
ventured down-stairs, thinly clad and defenceless. 


The disturbance was not made by a dog. but by 
a big, ugly-looking burglar, who resented the 
appearance of the white-robed visitor and started 
to choke him into subjection. The astonished 
householder saw that a physical encounter would 
result badly for himself, and darted back into the 
hall for some weapon. 

The only thing in sight was a basketful of incan- 
descent bulb-lights, which he had brought home 
the night before. Instinctively he seized one of 
these and hurled it in the direction of the enemy. 
His aim was so bad that the bulb struck the door- 
frame, and broke with a bang that in the stillness 
ofthe night sounded like the explosion of a young 
lyddite shell. 

The result was surprising. The burglar, no 
doubt thinking the thing was a hand grenade and 
that more were coming, fled in all haste, followed 
by a volley of pping iIncandescents, which 
smashed against the walls or the furniture with a 
noise that sounded deadly. 


RESCUING A KITTEN. 


A well-known Boston architect has a tender 
spot in his heart, and once spent several hours 
devising a way to rescue a kitten which had fallen 
into one of the ventilating flues in the walls of an 
apartment in the post-office building. The kitten 
had been imprisoned several days without food 
or water. The flue was forty feet in depth. A 
Boston newspaper tells the story. 


Notice of the affair was brought to the architect 
late of a Saturday afternoon. The cries of the 
kitten could be faintly heard, and the would-be 
rescuer at first thought he would cut through the 
marble facing of the apartment in which the flue 
was located. Fortunately some one suggested 
that perhaps the prisoner would seize the end of a 
line if it were weighted with something bulky and 
readily laid hold upon. 

The experiment was tried, and strange to say, 
the nearly starved creature almost instantly took 
fast hold with its claws. The rope was ver: 
carefully and slowly drawn up, and the kitten with 
it. She was very weak, but warm milk, adminis- 
tered at intervals, soon restored her. 


ONE OF THE MAC’S. 


The London Outlook revives a true story of the 
provost of Kirkcaldy, who is evidently not a purist 
in the use of language. He had been laughed at 
for pronouncing “antipodes” as if it rhymed with 


“modes,” and resolved in future to be on his | 


guard. 


Sir William Harcourt, accompanied by Mr. L. 
V. Harcourt, was honoring the burgh with his 
presence, and the provost had to discuss with his 
guests the lamentably unsanitary state of the 


much people nowadays think of mac-ro-bes!"”" 
Again and again 

name, until Mr. Harcourt was moved to ask: 
“About these mac-ro-bes, Mr. Provost. Are 

they a local clan?” 


TURKISH TIME. 


A recent visitor to Constantinople reports one 
custom of the Turks which causes a vast deal of 
trouble and confusion. 


This is the Turkish system of reckoning time. 
A Turk holds that the day begins exactly at 
sunset; at that time he sets his clocks and 
watches at the hour of twelve. 

As the sun has the same habits in presiding over 
Turkey. that he exercises with regard to other 
localitfes, it may easily be seen that this system 
of Teckouing, time necessitates setting the clocks 
every day. 

It appears that a watch which could run for 
weeks without gaining or losing a minute would 
be of no special value to a Turk. 


SHIRT-WAISTS IN AFRICA. 


Helen Caddick, one of the few white women who 
have ventured into the heart of Africa, has recently 
written about her trip from Zambesi to the great 
lakes—a trip for pleasure. 


The cotton blouses or waists which she wore 
were washed and “ironed” by her native “boy,” 
and the process was extraordinary. 

The daundryman first spread a mat on the 
ground. Next the clothes to be “ironed” were 
placed on it and smoothed out as well as possible. 

hen, placing a towel or some large cloth over the 
garment, he rubbed his feet back and forth over it 
until he thought it was smooth enough. 


HIS LAST WITTICISM. 


Of the late Doctor Poor, a missionary in Ceylon, 
a man of pleasant humor, the New York Observer 
tells this anecdote : 


During one of the periodical epidemics of 
cholera which swept Ceylon, Doctor Poor was 
violently attacked. A messenger at once 

muel F. ¢ 1. D., a medical 
missionary residing about five miles a) When 
Doctor Green came into the room, Doctor Poor 
exclaimed. 

“Well, this is a bad prospect! Here is a Poor 
patient and a Green doctor.” 

This was his last witticism. 

















id he dwell on the mystic | 


“Brown's 





) deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 





' 
UMMER soups are 
better when not 
made from meat 
stock, as the 
warm the stomach | 
—one purpose of | 
soup — without 
heating the blood. 
A delicious and 
simple soup can be 
made this way :— 
One can Kornlet; 
heat to boiling) 
| point one quart rich milk, add corn- 
|let, season with salt, pepper and a 
| little butter, thicken with one table- 
' spoon corn starch wet in a little cold) 
|milk; let it come to a boil; beat 
jone egg light and mix gradually 
with the soup. 





Grocers who keep the finest goods 
sell Kornlet. Ask yours to get 
you our booklet. If he does not 
sell Kornlet send us his address 
and yours and we will mail book- 
let, at the same time telling you 
how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, O. 


mong the many sicknesses which 


BABIES 


are continually troubled with 


DIARRHGEA 


| is most to be feared.—THEN more than 
ever, the MERITS of 
THE STANDARD PREPARED FOOD 





Imperial Granum 


are thoroughly appreciated 


. IMPERIAL GRANUI1 is intended for well babies 
as well as sick ones. 


| If you have a baby, you should have our booklet ; it is free. 


| THE IMPERIAL GRANUM CO., Drawer Y, New Haven, Ct. 


RusiFoam | 


of soundness to both teeth and 
gums, leaves a delicious taste 
and a delicately fragrant breath. 
You hear of it everywhere. It 
appeals to your sense and senses. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 

















Sampce ViaL for 2 cents in stamps. 


JUNE 14, 1900, 


\sisica"s he ont tan ttn powortorsroenses AL. Ganfield Coaster Brake, 


(Ade. 


Greatest bicycle improvement 


since the pneumatic tire. Insures 
safe coasting, saves labor. Screws 
on to the hub in place of regular 


sprocket. It is the simplest. 

, strongest and most 

Best inside. Best 

sany hub. Anyone 

it. “Booklet free. 
CANFIELD BRAKE 60. 

x 867, - - Corning, N. y, 


















Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 


BICYCLES. 


Silent-running as 
the night and beau- 
tiful as the day, these 
wheels bear out the 
famous Crescent 


name. eo 


All that is of real 
advantage tothe rider 
and worthy of Cres- 
cent reputation is 
combined in thismod- 
el. They sell for 





Our Model 31 sells 
for $35, and is perfect 
in every detail. 

Model 52 costs $26, 
A wheel of solid value 
within reach of every one. 

CATALOGUE FREB. 
a 
THE CRESCENT 
BICYCLE, 


501 Wells 8t., Chicago, 
36 Warren St., New York. 


BIfoA 
OW the five senses all delight in 


It makes beauti- 
ful teeth to look upon, gives a feeling 


E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 


USE THE ONE ~ 


, AMR.SEE THE OTHER IN 





Ilowstone 
. Park. 


re 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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| meant ony for Oe Seeasion ae sheet sp ae | 300 mized for. stamps, pocket album and stamp sol- 
some of iS most frolicsome poe! v1 ES CEPT ao Pre eee ees 
when an octogenarian. I have before me many | BOs STAMMERERS' A735 ain 
specimens of this kind of work, or rather play, oa e™ = S50. fulleisad f e 
none of which has been in print. Two of these 


macki | hy ag zon. Deas vanilla: 
sttier’ I will give in illustration of what has been said, | —————— extract that is not satisfac- 
Whittier’s Sense of Humor. More than thirty years ago a division of the| REMOLA CREAM BEAUTIFI 


| fory, when you can always 
y) av 
Illustrated by Verses Never Before in Print. Sonsof ‘Temperance was organized in Amesbury, | [moves Sunburn, Tan. § 1 4 Burnett's Vanilla Extract 
Most men who have made a mark on the liter- , and Whittier’s niece, one of his household, joined | wanted, 2 by insisting upon it. 
ature or politics of their age have come to be | it. One of the literary exercises of this division | Joseph Burnett Co., 
known, in their own times and in future years,’ was the occasional reading of a paper edited by | FREE Boston, Mass. 
by certain characteristics which by no means , members in turn. When his niece’s turn came, _ a 
give a full idea of their personality. In the | she asked her uncle to contribute something. 100 NEY. A. folder 
popular mind there has been built up for Whit-| Mr. Whittier had often complained to his nieve, and. young requiring little or no | 
tier a reputation for extreme seriousness, and , in a laughing way, in regard to the late hours | WAYS gavital. See ene sans, 
even severity. To be sure, some of the poems | kept by the division, and had threatened to loek | —<#-— | 
in his collected works have witty and even merry | her out. This accounts for the tone of the poem, | | 
lines, but they usually have a grave purpose. | which is certainly remarkable for a contribution , M Y S | 1 U A T | 0 N 
to a temperance festival by one of the oldest 























TONEY. A folder 































Want Fireworks for 4th 


You can get a big F 
Display and big. bi 
ers, also Amerte: 
e¢ 


? 
rk 








friends of the cause... ‘The audience for: which’! WITH CHAPIN & ADAMS was obtained fi by | 

5 a J & ADAMS was obtained for me by 
these lines were intended were all neighbors jrurdeti ci: of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
and friends of the poet, well aware of his — Mat Foss, I Write to BURI : 
capacity for unbending upon lon: | COLLE 4 Washington § 


sh,-or Mam- 
for #0 Bottles, 
and Lobster Pin 
at once, FREE. Goodrich Polish 
Mfg. Co., 134¥ Summer8t,, Boston. 















or prospectus. 






































i 
“ : ‘anne nena aennncnencecennceses 
THE DIVISION. 4 

“Dogs take It! Still the girls ure out,” “ 

Said Mugging, bedward groping, « O hh ! Al Ow Safe to Use. 
“ots twelve o'clock, or thereabout, « io Arsenic.) 

And all the doors are open! « » Kills Potato, 
V'll loek the doors another night, 5 » Squash and 

‘And give to none admission; ‘4 Ly ead Cucumber 
Ketter to be abed and tight ql ew ’ Bugs is Currant 

Than sober at Division! {< re A Cc h es ® Worms Ete. 
Next night at ten o'clock, or more 4 ° i 

On iva: by Mugelis’s guessing: q : | Prevents Blight or Potato Rust. 
He went to lock the outside door « Se) e * 

And lo! the key was missing. Ss 4 a ines. 
He muttered, scratched his head, and quick 4 5 al I wish I had a MY thrive. App 

He came to this dectaton: Y a nee 
“Here's something new in ‘rithmetic, : NE RV EASE powoper. Tein ike. S100. Berke 

Subtraction ston! ‘ ; * 

Pas teas weet \q Neryease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. asc. Sure Death to Bugs. 

“And then,” said he, “it puzzles me, ; } —all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, 10c. I le by all local 
a eannas get the rhe a8 re P aL Feud 8 soon sunk of ets without oor : de 7 

yhy temperance talk and whiskey spree * in the hou o be without NERVEASE. Have Danforth Chem. Co.,B 

Alike should make a night on't. | 4 used it for 10 y B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass, ' Dexteeth Chats, Oo. Bax 
D'ye give it up?” In Muggins’s voice 4 2 2 OSTON. 

Waa something like derision— NERVEASE \CO.; .B of p 


“It's just because between thi 
And girls there's no Division 











From her home in a neighboring town, Gail | } i 
Hamilton used occasionally to come to Ames- , “pe 
bury, and her breezy visits were much prized 
by Whittier. When she was in a merry 
mood, her letters to him and her talks with 
him were as disconnected in theme and as 
saucy in tone as the song of a bobolink. But 
occasionally they had battles royal, and then | 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. she could sting like a hornet, as she has said 
of herself, Here is a note of invitation ‘o | 
The real fun and frolic of his nature were known | a wedding she sent to Whittier from Hanulton: | 
only to those privileged with his intimacy. Come over to my wedding next Tuesday, in the 

In his home, and among near friends, he noontrain. If you insist upon it you may go home 
revealed a charming readiness to engage in lively | #t four. Now you won't have a chance to go to a 

- es . = + ~,| wedding in this house every day, and you better 
and frolicsome conversation. He was eminently | ome, You do not need a new train dress, and I 
social in his ways, enjoying the gossip and small can supply you with laces, and you just put on 
talk of his family and the neighborhood. His’ your pink coat and green gloves and your red 
shyness in public and semi-public gatherings, of | boots, and say no more about it, but come—there’s 
which so much has been said, arcse from no lack ; : ane w ae al a. aap eS Te snur ae Ae 
of readiness or disinclination to bear his full part | niece and Dr. D. , of Newburyport. 
in social intercourse. It was almost solely due | 
to the slight deafness which put him at disad- | 
vantage in a mixed company. 

No one enjoyed a good story or an amusing | 
situation more heartily than he. He never 
laughed aloud, but a merrier face, or an eye 
that t winkled with livelier glee, is not often scen. 

In railway cars and in hotels, his companion | 
was sure to get a nudge of his elbow if anything come to my wedding," the mlsalve r ns, 
amusing in dress or manners came under his’) “Come hither and list to the holy vows: 
observation. He often expressed the opinion — {you miss this chance, you will wait full long 
that the faculty of seeing the humorous side of Hoo ee aT Nee be ale React 
thingss is a blessing to be thankful for, and he Mj welilngs What ean the woman cxnect? 
had a pity for that class of philanthropists who Is it only the child who sighs and grieves 
cannot find a laugh in the midst of the miseries For the loss of something he never had? 















Whittier did not array himself in the garments 
she suggested, and indeed, did not go at all—but 
sent this poem, in which at the start he affects to | 
believe that she herself is to be married, and that 
| it would be too much for his peace of mind to 
assist at the ceremony by which she would be 
lost to him: 

TO GAIL HAMILTON. 











they would alleviate. Yet I say to myself, “Is it strange that she 
i 5 te fri ‘1 Should choose the way that we know is good 2" 
_In the ode in memory of his friend, Charles wit Hght have we to grumble and whine e 
Sumner, he says: In a pitiful dog-in-the-manger mood ! 
| 
No sense of humor dropped its ofl What boots it to maunder with “if” and “perhaps,” 
On the hard ways his purpose went; And “it might have been,” when we know it 
Small play of fancy lightened toil; wouldn't ? e 
He spake alone the thing he meant. If she had been willing (a vain surmise), 


Whittier said this not in praise, but in pity, for apis fen.to one that Barkla wouldn't 

1a ge jms joi ig ‘Twas pleasant to think (if it was a dream) 
his friend... As for himself; he rejoiced that his: "oar loving homage her need supplied: 
toil was lightened and his hardest ways lubri-  Humbler and sadder, if wiser, we wake, 


This year “The Youth’s Companion” 
offers a gift of either a Waltham or Elgin 














cated by the play of faney. To feel her life from our lives glide. Watch to each of its subscribers who é 
“I like,” he wrote to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Let her go; God bless her! I fling for luck : sys bE 
ine ase Chine verb: ‘You cannot prevent _ My ol shoe after her—stay, what's this? sends us six new subscriptions between § 
the wise Chinese proverb: P Isit alla mistake? The letter reads, % 
the birds of sadness from flying over your head, “My niece, you must know, is the happy miss.” October 26, 1899, and July I, 1900. One & 
but you may prevent them from stopping to Aivs right! ‘To grind out a song of cheer of these Watches, either ladies’ or gentle- ® 












build their nests in your hair. 

I have heard old member 
Friends, who knew him in his young manhood, wo tine lacks hein I Anca 
ee ‘a or : = > ‘ ‘o the lucky bridegroom I ery, * aid !’” 
say that he was considered in those days a rather “ye is sure of having, let come what may. 
gay young Quaker; and I can well believe that — The sage advice of the wisest aunt 
before he assumed the burden of his life mis ion, ‘That ever her fulr charge gave away: 
at the age of twenty-six, and before the breaking The Hamilton bell, if bell there be, 
at ihe . y hi ; 6 inet centered . Methinks is ringing its merriest peal: 
down of his health, his most noticeable charac. apd, shades of John Calvin! seem to see 
teristie was buoyancy of spirit. Hard work The hostess treading the wedding reel! 
and continuous illness did not suffice to quench | ‘The yearsare many. the years are long. 
this liveliness. He showed it to the last years My dreams are over, my songs are sung: 

aCe pa light of all’ wi But out of a heart that has not grown old 

of his life, and it was the delight o Who Ibid Godspeed to the fair and young. 
entered the inner circle of his friendship. All joy go with them, from year to year: 

Many of the early agitators in the anti-slavery Never by me shall their pledge be blamed 

2. : i Of the perfect love that has cast out fear, 

cause, eloqudhicand reuliate nen rand! womel, And the beautiful hope that is not ashamed! 
took quite seriously the social ostracism and the 
occasional mobbings they received, and were The serious finishing touch to this merry epi- 
disposed to pose as martyrs. Whittier’s attitude | thalamium is in thé best vein of the venerable 
in this company was always one of jolly com-_ poet, and I doubt not will redeem the poem from 
radeship and good cheer. Funny incidents were the utter condemnation of sober-minded readers, 
constantly occurring, even when the abolitionists | who may not like to think of the saintly Quaker 
were on the ragged edge of tragedy. For these as given te <rivolity. On the whole, however, I 
amusing titbits Whittier was on the watch. think there are few of the lovers of Whittier’s 
“Let them send us to Coventry,” he said. ‘We | verse who, if they are surprised, will not also be 
will set about making Coventry a pleasant and | pleased to become acquainted with one of his 
even jolly abiding-place.” methods of recreation. | 

His humor often found expression in verse | SamueL T. Prexarp.: < 4 





I set to the crank my it muse. 
Sisal, Ps Will somebody kiss that bride for me? 
of the Society of — "Y ging with my blessing, both boots and shoes! 






men’s style, will be given as a token of 
our good-will, IN ADDITION to the 
regular premium offered for each of the 
six new subscriptions. This special 


ffer Closes July 1. 


Subscribers should therefore complete 
their list of six new subscriptions on or 
before June 30, 1900. 

A copy of our last Premium List, giv- 
ing full particulars of this Offer, sent 
free upon application. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
















IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


THE 


New Arnold 


Rubber Heel 


is a whole heel and conse anenely 
Fives you whole comfort anda per- 


Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


“Nice to Have in the House.” 


ct heel. Don't buy anny sl rubber 
lift that pretends tobea heel. When 
you buy a ‘New Arnold” 
what you pay. for. 


you eek We put up Gor- 
ton’s Prepared Fish 
5 Balls and Gorton's 

- Fish Cake. 

The Fish Balls are prepared, all ready 
to heat and serve. They cost 10 cents per 
can, and there are six Fish Balls in each 
can. 

The Fish Cake is the best George’s Cod, 
absolutely without bones. It comes in 
one-pound packages. 

Gorton’s Fish Foods are the best. 

All good grocers 


sell them. 
Insist on having 
Gorton’s, 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Your dealer can supply you, or of us oy mail, 35c. 


C. S. PIERCE, Mfr., Brockton, Mass. 
wie 


Fy 


The following are well-known brands: 


SALADA, TETLEYS. 


[Tia 
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MN 
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Camping Tents. 


HE demand for healthy outdoor recreation and the ever- 
widening interest in athletic sports makes camp life one of 
the most enjoyable features of the summer season. It brings 
a new lease of life to those who are in search of health and 
rest, and the care-worn forget their anxieties after a brief 
sojourn in the summer playground of Nature. This season 





many of. these white tents will be pitched throughout the 
forests and along the seashores, as both are equally adapted 
to camp life. 

The following Tents are of Standard Drill, made in a thorough manner. 


They are supplied with poles and pins, and sent by express or 
freight, charges paid by the receiver. 








Length and Height of Height of Price of Price of 
Breadth. Tent. all. Tent. Fly. 
6x 6 6 feet. 3 fect. $ 4.00 $ 1.75 
7% by (hao Sh 5-25 2.00 
7x Tae Bins 6.25 2.75 
2" x ou 9% 40 9-50 3-50 

x12 9% ae 11.00 4.50 
12 xI 9% “* 4“ 13-00 5-75 
14 x17 10} “ 4, 16.00 7-75 
14 x20 12% “* Got 25.00 — 





y long, with double ferrules, reel bands and ring guides; 


2 Trout Hooks, tied to gut; 10 Assorted Hooks; 1.Box Split 
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N Sale at All 


Summer Resorts. 


BOSTON 
CHOCOLATES 


MADE BY 


> abel 


545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Celebrated for their Artistic Shapes, Delicate Flavors, 
Purity of Quality. 




















Peeececrcccececee reese ere rere terete eee 








possesses every good 
quality known to 


Makers or Bakers. 


Correspondence Solicited. 











Complete Fishing Outfit. 


HIS Fishing Outfit contains a three-piece Rod, 9% feet 


1 Brass Reel; 1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Furnished Line with 
Pfleuger’s Luminous Float; 1 Trout Line; 2 Trout Flies; 





Shot Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous Float; 1 
Line, 50 feet long; 1 Excelsior Spoon Bait, feathered. The 
whole comprises a good and complete Outfit. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Given only to Companion subscribers for obtaining one 
new subscription and 30 cents for postage and packing. 


* 
Price $1.00, 
Postage and Packing 30 Cents Extra. 
* 





JUNE 21, 1900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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The Chapel, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


EZRA BRAINERD, President. 





IL THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | JUNE 21, 10, 
boat, they threw into it an axe, a kettle, a gun | SSaeeeeeeeeee—————————————————————________________ 


and a few other articles of need, and pulled | {jij " 
gladly to solid ground. mam i 
With the tlint-lock and a little powder they — ee 


| started a fire, which they fed with driftwood * 


a they Souted ek aan ations ; Duta any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
jowling snow-storm | night rove sleep away, School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
and with no protection but a shelving rock, the or University in New England. Address, 


shivering trio blamed themselves for not returning EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

to their ship when they could have done so. The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Morning, however, showed them that there was : 
A College Centennial. ; little to choose, for the storm had dragged the! 0 : 
Ei a , yy | vessel, and stove her on a sunken ledge. ie Schook STAMMERERS 
Middlebury College, at Middlebury, Vermont, . 7 ae eS eee 

: 5 es A . As soon as they could venture out in their boat 

will observe, July 1st-5th, the centennial anni- thay boarded the wrectr and \biGught alway sual 
yenary, of Its founding. Ln this;, connedign things aa they toni sid Wareable ti , ana Summer School. eerie se 
ve pri i f the carry, ; oping € 
we print on the front cover a picture of | when, shortly after, the ship went to pieces, a {02+ Botton Commercial College, 1 


principal college building and a portrait of BS ¥ STAMMERING 
President Ezra Brainerd, LL.D. The pro- em er oF en ete cnlananiate, PERMANENTLY CURED, The Dutton Institute, Malden, Maas. 
. R 


2 tennial promises an inspiring . i 4 hare ? . 
sronme for sia prniddiel ay men may Tee . and some fragments of their lost vessel. With '* Teachers’ Exchange of Portland, 98 Exchange ot 


asi | these last they at once constructed a rude shelter. RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AN 
hi fifteen hundred ; 7 
graluses, which bears the tampes of thirty-one THeit few boamls and planks and the best that Powder Point School, yyw 
presidents of colleges, ninety-nine college pro- | could be done with spars, cordage and canvas, FB, 


7 . her-proof than a Greenland ¢ ARLETON SCHOOL 
fessors, five hundred and seventy clergymen, | made a poorer weatl A SCH Be 
eighty ” missionaries, fifty-two judges, fifteen | 820W hut, but they trusted to make a short stay. | “rts for College. holce edu 



















The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 



















w. Connecticut 
Literary Institution. 


(SUFFIELD ACADEMY.) 

A boys’ boarding-school of the highest 
type. Has every facility for the most 
thorough work, securing highest scholar- 
ship, culture, refinement and_ health, 
Certificates admit to the colleges. 67th 
year opens September 12th. 

‘or Catalogue, address, 
Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, Suffield, Conn. 








Individua 
‘Tremont 




















































ji A beautiful home. LN. CAR 
f Congress and nine governors. In this they were disappointed. : oon, | Le == Save Mies ad fi 
members of Cong go One night their boat went adrift at high tide, North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Maine. prizes at Brown iver sity Foe bes prope 
NS 7 they saw it no more Winter came on and poe vd, Bowdoin, Welles on in Greek, Latin, French and Mathematios 
ere was no hope of being seen by any passing Terms mo Snow, A. 
The Sole Survivor. eraft. They were prisoners indeed. Through 


In the days of our simple colonial coast-' the bitter cold months they managed to find fuel, 
commerce, the ordinary time for a sailing voyage | but their stock of Provisions Tan, low, and finally lotic Field 
of two hundred and fifty miles was'from three ®@Ve out entirely. Five days they huddled ee = > 
to five days, according to the weather. The time together in their little shack, starving. Then, SIANS AND SURG EONS 
between one “ancient mariner’s’’ departure from fortunately, one of them shot a sea-bird; 3 and | * - Siewases tok 
Boston and his arrival in New Haven was, from that time through the winter, occasional | re i 


3 wenty-first year 
opens AUG 


nd “ary. 
7 : <j p| 8 USTUS P. CLARKE, A.M., M.D., De 1. 
eleven months and nine days. Ilis long home- | Supplies of this wretched species of meat were all {)/ uh OeRNid Avenue, Boston, Mia ove 


i ; “voyage.”” their subsistence. 
See ee erent rad taht en ittena |= About the middle of Febirgir), Me Anger fal ABBOT ACADEMY, Px,3overt via 
his ship. But this is the story: | sick and died. The boy survived the effects of Bog year September 1th, offering saree 
On August 25, 1676, a small, schooner-rigged hunger and cold fifty days longer. Through LY'A. MEA Principal. 
trading vessel, then commonly known as aj Most of April, and allof May and June, Captain — 
“ketch,” of about seventeen tons’ burden, set | Howe was on the island alone. How he lived 
sail from New Haven for Boston with a crew of during those three months is an untold story. 
six—Mr. (or in more modern parlance captain or There was nothing to make a sufficient raft, on 
skipper) Ephraim Howe, and his two eldest Which he might risk a trial to reach the mainland. 
sons ; Caleb Jones; a Mr. Anger, and a boy whose What wreckage from the broken ship had not 
name is not recorded. : been used for fuel was carried to sea or lodged | 
They reached Boston without adventure, trans.“ beyond recovery in the rocks by the enormous 
acted their business, and on September 10th | tides. r at full particular app . 
weighed anchor for their return trip. Contrary| Every now and then fishing-smacks passed in) “Pe” __162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
winds beat them back as they approached Cape Sight, but they paid no attention to his signs & ROGER S HALL SCHOOL 
Cod, and they were obliged to seek shelter at distress. The terror of King Philip's War had For girls 0 all ages. 1 te admits to | 
their old moorings in Boston harbor. spread to the provinces, and although Philip | tion ‘fort Radeliffe 3 
At that time a dangerous distemper was begin- himself was dead, the eastern and northern yay yee incial 
ning to show itself among the families of the | Indians continued their hostilities, Keeping the MAINE, Farmington, 
town—a sort of epidemic typhoid that spread | lonists in a state‘of alarm and suspicion.’ AB ROTT FAMILY SC 
itself rapidly, often with deadly effect. Captain | White men shunned every strange smoke and} y-p7 LUE Pre ? 
Tlowe took the fever, and was sick nearly three | distrusted every signal, fearing some savage 
weeks. On October 10th, although still weak | stratagem. ' y bi 
from his illness, he made another attempt to sail; At last a Salem ship stood in toward the island, 
for New Haven. ‘i and a boat’s crew of bold New England tars took 
Weather and sea were perfect for the first ‘off the lonely prisoner. On July 18, 1677, he 
fifty miles, but disaster seemed to await him | landed in Salem; but it was not until thirty-two 
again at the fatal cape. The wind rose toa gale, | days later that he reached his home in New 
and blew the little vessel out to sea. All that, Haven, where his family had long mourned him 


of Maine, 


* ORONO, ME. 























and Electrical 
, Pharmacy (2 
Agriculture, 











Phe tuition charge 
The diple is the only other charge. 


For catalogue or circular address A. W. Harris, Pres't. 


Wor 


courses of study ii 
gineering and Chi 































Faelten anoforte School, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 
Summer cour: 
Recitals for J 











thi z 
‘rincipal, Lowell, Mass. 
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the small and somewhat enfeebled crew could 88 dead. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 4 Was ‘on, for Di 

do was to try and keep her above water and | | 

before the wind. Worn down by incessant exer- | . | CUS 1IN ue ate - ys aa densa 
tion and sleeplessness, the two young Howes, i SaaS undreds and hundreds 
who had nursed their father in Baston and Yarmouth Bloaters. re Ms « of them are to-day filling 











good-pa’ situations as 
bookk , stenogra- 
phers, etc., in and around 
Greater Boston. 

Actual Business from 
the Start, Individual In- 
struction and the thor- 
oughness of Burdett 
methods explain the suc- 
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strangely escaped, as they supposed, the dreaded’ Yarmouth, the home of “Peggotty,” in “David 
contagion, now succumbed to the distemper; and | Copperfield,” is described at length by the author 
soon their shipmate, Caleb Jones, developed the | of “‘About England with Dickens,” who found 
same symptoms. | much to interest him in the quaint old place. 

Tossing on the open Atlantic, without physi-! Yarmouth market-place is open, and is proba- | 
cian and with little or no medicine, they died, | bly the largest in England; the “market-square”’ 
one after another, and the bodies of the three | it is called, although it is most irregular in shape 
‘were committed to the ocean. . and very much longer than it is broad. The vast 

The weather continued tempestuous, and with | market-square is surrounded with a quaint 
a heavy but still sturdy heart, Captain Howe | assemblage of houses that almost seem to have 
stood his “turn” at the helm, sometimes from | been designed with no otheraim than irtegularity. 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours at a stretch, his | No two adjoining are of the same height, and if 
single sailor relieving him while he snatched a | there is a yellow-washed one, its neighbor is sure 
morsel of food. Working with impaired strength, . to be white or gray or dark-red brick. 


much of the time while on duty he was forced to| Any one who has been accustomed to see a Pocket Memorandum 
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lash himself to his place, for the sea ran so high | covered market will be surprised at the readiness BURDETT COLLEGE, 

that it swept the deck. with which a vacant space of two or three acres Book Sent Free 694 Washington St., Boston. 
Days of storm and fog lengthened into weeks, | is literally roofed in; and all this has happened forsuy bowior’ Ric MiesHoasg wy std ee 

and the ship, without accurate reckoning, beat between Friday night and Saturday moming. THE COMPANION, Address, a 











about like a lost child, in the wilderness of ; There are seven rows of booths, each of which is s Joa 7 
waters. At length, judging by log and compass | protected from the weather, and different trades | COME S_ COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
as nearly as possible where they were, the three seem to cluster together—the butchers and the °° ““#shinston St., cor. oly Rey - Boston: 
forlorn souls on board debated whether they | vegetable-dealers keeping as separate as possible 
should continue the effort to make a New Eng- | from each others’ quarters; and on the lower side 
land port or steer south for the Bermudas. ! of the market there is a long row of stalls for 
Either chance seemed a desperate one, but Mr. shell-fish and dried herrings and finnan-haddies. 
Anger and the skipper drew lots for choice. The, Genuine Yarmouth bloaters may be had in this 
lot decided for New England. .| market, as indeed they may be in the principal 
The troubles of the unhappy mariners had only | fish shops of the town. 
begun. While heading the ship in a pounding! When Pegyotty told Copperfield—who wanted 
sea the rudder broke, and steering anywhere was ‘a few hills to improve the landscape, and sug- 
thenceforth out of the question. For a fortnight gested several physical alterations—that ‘we must 
Captain Howe and his man and boy roved adrift | take things as we find them, and that for her 
at the mercy of wind and waves. One who has | part she was proud to call herself a Yarmouth 
endured in the brief fancy of nightmare, the | Bloater,”” she not only used a word that is com- 
torture of helplessness in mortal peril, can’ monly applied to natives or inhabitants of the 
perhaps imagine the state of mind of the three great fishing town, but she actually was making 
castaways through more than three hundred and , allusion to the coat of arms of the town. 
thirty hours. The ract that the weather grew| Formerly there were three bloaters, one over 
more tolerable was all that saved them. ithe other; but in consequence of the services 
It was about November 20th, as nearly as they | which the inhabitants rendered to Edward III 
could count the time, when the discouraged wan- during the French wars, he conferred upon 
derers first sighted land. It proved to be a small | them the inestimable privilege of dividing the 
uninhabited island off Cape Sable, Nova Scotia. | bloater in two, and fitting on the latter half to 
Fate could hardly have driven them to a more|the head and shoulders of the British lion, 
desolate shore, but they welcomed it with thanks- power being also granted to the herald to rep- 
givings, and dropped anchor as if sure that their | resent the moiety of bloater in what is called by 
toils were over. Casting loose their little battered | sculptors “hervic size.” 
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you say another word I’ll start for the 
station this minute! Now will you be 






idney answered, darting out of the 
In a few minutes she returned, and 
deposited on the table a 
tray laden with boiled 





door. 








>LIZABETH sent up 

E her card and then 

looked curiously 
about the pretty room, 
smiling to find it so differ- 
ent from what she had 
expected in a hospital. 
Why, it looked like any- 
bedy’s drawing - room! 
And this was where 
Sidney had been for fif- 
teen months, and she, 
Elizabeth Ware, was 
really there at last for 
the long, happy afternoon 
that she had been looking 
forward to for so many 
weeks. Why didn’t 
Sidney hurry? 

Then Elizabeth started 
up with a little glad ery. 
Sidney herself was stand- 
ing in the doorway; the 
nurse’s uniform was 
strange and bewildering, 
but the face under the 
white cap was the face 
that Elizabeth, in her 
happy school-days, had 
learned to love. The girls 
talked at first, looking 
into each other’s eyes to 
learn things that lay too 
deep for speech; then 
Sidney took her friend 
through many wards of 
the great house of healing. 








ham, bread and a pitcher 
of milk. From some; 
mysterious source she 
added a bottle of olives, 
an orange and a box of 
chocolates. 

“Bread and milk, in- 
deed!” Elizabeth cried. 

“Wasn't the house-| 
keeper a jewel?” Sidney 
responded, gleefully. 
“There was some cold | 
chicken and I looked 
pleadingly at it, but she 
wasn't quite equal to 
that. There’s only one | 
orange, because we've; 
only had ’em once, so you 
can have only half a one, 
my dear. As for olives 
and chocolates—I had to 
get them, in memory of 
old times.” 

“It isn’t a memory—it 
is old times!” Elizabeth 
declared, radiantly. 
“Here, let me straighten 
things — you always did 
huddle them on together 
so! Where are your 
dishes?” 

Sidney gasped. 

“If she hasn’t gone and 
done it!’ she exclaimed, 
tragically. 


Elizabeth, 


on the wall. | 
“Dresden, yes! 
Wedgwood! And knives 
and forks! And the key 
to it all in my roommate's | 














Finally, as it began to 
grow dark, they went 
back to the Nurses’ Home 
and up the wide stairway : 
and along the hall to a door adorned with a 
piece of paper which bore the significant legend: 


NIGHT-NURSE. 
DO NOT DISTURB. 


Sidney stopped and jabbed the pin in more 
firmly. 

“I am a night-nurse, even if I am off for an 
afternoon of holidaying, and when I haven’t 
had a glimpse of you before for over a year, I 
won’t be disturbed!’’ she exclaimed. 
you walk into my parlor, Lady Betty ?’’ 

Elizabeth stood on the threshold with a little 
cry of delight. 

“Why, Sidney, you never told me! Lace 
curtains, you extravagant girl, and Wedgwood 
and Dresden plates! And you a nurse, sup- 
posed to have left all vanities behind! Why, 
it’s boarding-school right over again !”” 

Sidney caught her breath and her eyes 
darkened. “You forget one thing in your 
inventory—a roommate who owns the Wedg- 
wood and Dresden, and isn’t—Elizabeth Ware! 
There, I’m ashamed of myself. She can out- 
Gummidge Mrs. Gummidge all the days of her 
life, and I'll only bless her forever for letting 
us have this time together. I’m not going to 


be bad any more, Betty. It is boarding-school | 


for this hour.” 

Elizabeth gave her friend a quick glance. 
How she had changed since their school-days 
together—how much, even in her year of train- 
ing! There were new lines in her face—Eliza- 


beth could not read them yet; they might grow | 


to mean either strength or discontent. ‘Dear 


old Sid,” she thought, with something choking | 


in her throat, “‘she’s feeling her way, and I 
can’t help her. No one ever could in her ‘real 
times.’ Atleast she sha’n’t guess that I guess.’’ 
She went across to the bureau. 

“I’m going to look at every single thing!’’ she 
declared, merrily. ‘Who are these, Sidney?” 

“Those on the right-hand side belong to me 
—the others are Mrs. Gum—my roommate’s. 
That’s the head-nurse of G you have in your 
hand now. She’s a dear!” 

Elizabeth put the photograph back into the 
bent haizpin that served as a holder, and then 


“Will ; 


pocket !’" 
“(fT WAS HARD TO KEEP ‘AT LEAST SIX FEET’ DISTANT FROM THAT ieee aa ceeene her 
RADIANT LITTLE FIGURE.” a ec years are 


slipping from me,’’ she 
| went across to the book-shelves. A beautiful exulted. “I’monly seventeen. Shall we have 
copy of “Romola” caught her attention, and she to drink out of the pitcher ?” 
drew it out. “No, there are glasses enough,” Sidney 

“That's from G. P.,” Sidney observed. returned. “They aren't locked up.” 

Elizabeth flashed about on her. ‘Sidney! ‘I won't have them!’’ Elizabeth declared. 
| Jerrold, who is G. P.? I’ve written you of : “Glasses indeed! If there’s more than one 
| every single new friend I've made, and here between us —’’ 
you’ve never even lisped of G. P.!"” “There isn’t—there isn’t!” Sidney laughed, 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” Sidney answered, hastily thrusting back two that she had pulled 
meekly. “I didn’t go for to do it—it just didn’t | out. “There’s only one, and that’s cracked. 
| occur to me when I was writing. Truly, Betty, ! But I must find a knife—we didn’t butter 
it isn’t anything serious. G. P. favors all the bread with our fingers, did we, Betty? I'll 
nurses, and I am only one of many.’’ ‘go borrow one. You be fixing things—fortu- 

“Sidney, you are begging the question. Tell nately there are one or two plates on top of the 
me this minute every single thing you can think , cabinet. Climb up on the bed—that’s the only 
of about G. P.!”” | way to reach them.” 

Sidney’s eyes danced gleefully. ‘“Yes,) Elizabeth climbed obediently. Almost imme- 
™ma’am, I’ll try to. Sometimes he’s twenty | diately Sidney was back with a silver fruit- 
and sometimes he’s sixty, and sometimes he’s | knife. 
ashe. Sometimes he’s a Jew, and sometimes ‘‘And now we are ready,” she said, content- 


the Samaritans. The last time I saw G. P. his ' on the edge of the bed. Isn’t this bliss ?’’ 
eyes were black, the time before, blue, and —’’; “It’s just like boarding-school!” Elizabeth 

Elizabeth flew across the room—it was only | laughed, joyously. 
about a step and a half—and began to shake’ The little supper went so merrily that not 
| Sidney. “Stop it this minute!” she com | until she was putting on her wraps did Eliz- 
manded. “Now tell me upon your honor. beth ask her question: 
| Who is G. P.?” idney, dear, are you satisfied ?”’ 

“Grateful Patient, madam!” murmured; Sidney stood silent through seconds that fell 
Sidney. ‘We all have 'em—more or less.” | heavily. At last she looked up. 

Elizabeth tried to hold her gravity, but her’ “I can’t tell, Betty,’ she answered, simply. 
lips betrayed her, and she laughed until a bell, | “I aim trying to find out. At first I was alter- 
clanging through the building, caused her to | nately all despair and all enthusiasm. Now I 
start and turn serious eyes toward Sidney. am neither—1 am waiting, not very patiently, 

“It isn't fire, is it?” she cried. {I'm afraid. Sometimes I am afraid it is 
| “Nothing but the supper-bell,’”’ 

assured her. 
‘like that now, what would you do when it rang almost unhuman; we see only cases, not 
' at your door at six o’clock in the morning? It’s human suffering and souls. And many of 
| plain you never were destined for a nurse.’’ them are so ungrateful—so more than ready to 
'"Then her tone changed. “I can’t take you to impose on you! Of course, there’s the other 
supper, Betty, it’s against the rules; and there side,” she added, trying to speak lightly. 
‘isn’t a thing I can get except bread and milk. ' “There are G. P.’s, you know.” 
; You don’t know how badly I feel —’’ “And isn’t it worth while for them?’’ Eliza- 
But Elizabeth’s hand smothered the pleading . beth asked, wistfully. “Dear, I so want the 
; words. | best for you! I’m sucha little not-strong thing 
| “IT love bread and milk!’ she declared. “If i—I’m afraid 1 never can do much! But you, 








if the superintendent’s eye was upon | 


he’s Gentile, and sometimes she’s — no, we're ; ely. ‘You take the chair, Betty; I can sit | 


Sidney hardening me. We ‘can't be sympathetic—it | 
“Dear me, Betty, if you jump would kill us if we were. And so we get | 





“Who? What?” cried , down firmly. 
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with your strength and your courage, Sidney 
—I wanted you to be satisfied!”’ 

“And now I've gone and hurt you!’’ Sidney 
cried in quick self-reproach. ‘Don’t feel so, 
Betty, don’t! ‘Satisfy’ is a large word. 
Perhaps we never can say it of life here. But 
you satisfy—you little blue-eyed thing, you! 
Isn’t that enough for now?” 

Elizabeth smiled up into the other face. The 
wistfulness still shadowed her eyes, but her 
voice rang clear. 

“I shall know it of you some day, dear, and 
I can wait.” 

They talked of commonplace things then— 
down the stairs and through the long corridors 
to the entrance, beyond which Sidney could 
not go. She watched the little figure slipping 
into the dusk free, unrestrained. 

As she went slowly back through the echoing 
corridor, the bondage of rules and hard work 
pressed sorely upon her. And there were 
two more years of it to follow—two years shut 
away from freedom and glad, long summer 
wanderings and the world—her world. These 
wretched, unthanking poor had no claim upon 
her. Why should she pour out her youth and 
strength for them? She did not have to stay. 
She was not satisfied—she was not! If it were 
not for pride, she would almost give it all up— 
if it were not for pride—and Betty. 

The mood clung to her all night. There was 
no serious case in her ward, and most of the 
patients were asleep. She tried to study, but 
could not, so she began a letter to Betty, dated 
at one o'clock in the morning. 

A soft, stealthy clinking broke the stillness. 
She sprang up instantly. An old feeble-minded 
man had crept from his bed, and was fumbling 
about the shining glassware of the surgical 


“I jes’ wanted baccy to fill my pipe—it’s 
here some’ers !”” he whined. 

Sidney got him back to bed and pinned him 
She was so stern that he cringed 
abjectly, and made no remonstranee. At her 


Sidney waved an arm | command he even stopped whimpering, and 
toward the little cabinet | lay staring at her with frightened eyes. But 


when she tried to finish her letter she could not 


And | write any more. 


“Betty couldn’t understand,” she defended 
herself. “Nobody could who doesn’t know. 
He’s such a bother! If I were gentle, he 
would be getting up continually. Oh, what is 
the matter with me? Shall I never settle 
things?” She stared restlessly out into the 
darkness. 

She was glad when duties came to fill her 
time, still more glad when dawn crept up from 
the mists of the river. The night had been 
endless. She shook off her blue mood. 
Hadn’t Betty stood with her in that very ward 
the afternoon before? How wicked she had 
been! She would fancy Betty—little, timid, 
not-strong Betty—going from bed to bed and 
teaching her gentleness. 

“It shall be Betty’s ward,”’ she said to her- 
self. 

But she was not to have another night in 
Betty’s ward. When seven o’clock came, she 
went out to the linen-room. The day-nurses 
had just come up, and they all stood talking 
and laughing together until the head-nurse took 
her place at one end of the table; Sidney, at 
the other end, gave her report; the day-nurses 
waited, standing in line against the shelves. 
Half-unconsciously Sidney noticed May Stan- 
ley’s dark, vivid face laughing against the piles 
of sheets. Afterward it seemed as if May 
herself had said the words. 

“Miss Jerrold, you will report to the super- 
intendent at once.” 

Sidney left the superintendent’s office with a 
sober face. The contagious ward—that meant 
exile from all the world except the little band 
who were on duty there. Still, it had to come 
some time, and the earlier it came, the earlier 
it would be over. 

She put together the few things that she 
could carry with her, and an hour later stood 
looking about the room that was to be hers for 
the next two months—a brick-walled, prison- 
like corner under the contagious ward, with 
pipes running across the ceiling, and a venti- 
lating shaft at one end. No lace curtains or 
Wedgwood there! 

“But no Mrs. Gummidge, either,” the girl 
reflected, with a sudden rising of spirits. “It’s 
a cell, truly—fit place for a penitent! I shall 
either die here, or—learn to live! I wonder 
which it will be.” 

She went to the window and looked out a 
moment at the brick walls and ambulance sheds 
that hemmed her in; then, arranging her few 
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belongings, she drew down the curtains and was 
soon asleep. 

When she appeared at supper, the other nurses 
welcomed her eagerly. They had been shut 
away on duty for six weeks, and there was 80 
much that they wanted to know! Sidney 
answered their questions and attempted to eat, 
but she could not. She felt like the prisoner who 
saw the walls of his cell contracting about him. 
One of the nurses noticed her face and tried to 
encourage her. 

“You'll get used to it after a little and won’t 
mind it—much. If you're not one of the lonely 
sort, it won't be as bad as some other things. 
And anyway, it’s only two months, you know.” 

“Yes,” Sidney answered, mechanically. “I 
know.” 

She was thinking that she had borrowed one 
of “Mrs. Gummidge’s” spoons that morning, and 
had forgotten to put it back; and it would be two 
months before she could tell her where it was. 
She thought it possible that she might be glad to 
see even Mrs. Gummidge before two months 
were over. 

At seven o’clock she went on duty. The con- 
tagious ward was not one room like all the others, 
but a dozen small rooms opening into a central 
hall where the nurses watched. Sidney could 
hear the scarlet-fever patient tossing restlessly, 
and a delirious man in another cell, muttering to 
himself. As the man was in a strait-jacket, she 
stood in no danger; it was the isolation that 
oppressed her. She wondered how she could 
endure the night there—two months of nights! 
The sound of a step in the corridor outside 
startled her, and she threw open the door. The 
night superintendent stood before her, glanced 
round, and spoke crisply. 

“They are bringing up a man from B. Doctor 
Scudder is to operate upon his arm. Is every- 
thing ready ?”” 

“]—didn’t know — ” Sidney faltered. For a 
moment the walls seemed whirling about her. 
Strangely enough, she had not had to assist at an 
operation before. She clung to a corner 
of the table, and looked straight into the 
superintendent’s face. 

“I am ready for orders,” she said. 

The superintendent glanced at her 
sharply. Then she gave rapid orders. 
Sidney obeyed, asking as few questions as 
possible, but the work was so new to her 
that she was necessarily awkward. 

When the long hour was over, the super- 
intendent turned to her coldly. 

“It is my custom to come here but once 
in the night,” she said. “I’ve stayed this 
time because you seemed so utterly helpless, 
but I do not expect to have to do it again.” 

The color rose in Sidney’s face, and she 
bent silently over the surgeon’s instruments. 
There were twenty of them to clean before 
morning. 

When at last she was relieved, she dragged 
herself weakly to her room, and lay upon 
the bed almost too weary for thought. But 
through all her discouragement one resolve 
was forming. 

“T’ll see this thing through, anyhow—I 
won't leave it in disgrace. And no one 
shall ever have a chance to speak to me so 
again!” 

The purpose was her best tonic; she fell 
asleep after a while, and woke with fresh 
courage. She went tosupper,—the strange, 
lonely supper with only three instead of 
long, chattering lines of girls,—and she was 
so bright that her friend of the day before 
nodded approvingly. 

“I don’t believe you’re going to take it 
hard, after all. I was afraid you were, 
yesterday.” 

“] improve upon acquaintance,”’ Sidney 
laughed. ‘See how blithely I come up after 
being sat upon by the superintendent !’’ 

“Were you?” cried the other. “My, I 
don’t envy you! Now Miss Lowell is 
lovely! I believe I could kiss her while she is 
scolding me—she does it in such a sweet way, 
just-as if we really were human and had feelings 
like other people. But Miss Tillet —” 

“Miss Tillet’s reign lasts but two months, you 
know,” Sidney said. ‘Allow me to offer youa 
piece of your own consolation.” 

“It’s the best I’ve found,” the day-nurse 
answered, yawning. “Ob, yes, I bave another 
—that I’m not on night duty. Better luck to you 
this time.” 

“T'll make it better luck!” Sidney returned. 

It was easier than the night before—much 
easicr. There were no new cases, and she 
understood her work. The hours passed quietly 
and uneventfully. The next morning she crossed 
another day off her calendar. She did not guess 
that before the two months were passed Eliza- 
beth’s question would be answered. 

She had just gone on duty one night, when the 
telephone bell rang. 

“Prepare a room at once!’’ came the order. 

She had no time to spare. Almost before the 
bed was ready, the stretcher was brought up. A 
strong, well-knit young fellow lay upon it. His 
eyes were covered, but the rest of his face showed 
force and intelligence. The resolution was evi- 
dently needed, for deep lines of pain were cut 
about his lips, and his hands gripped the stretcher 
fiercely. ‘Both eyes infected!” the doctor 
explained. “It’s a doubtful case.” 

Sidney stood beside the doctor, obeying every 
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motion. She forgot herself—she forgot that her 
patient was a “‘case.’’ She was conscious only 
of intense longing to relieve the agony so bravely 
borne. Only once the man spoke. 

“Can you save them, doctor?” 

And the doctor answered, gravely, “We're 
going to try to, my man.’’ 

In silence the work went on. Finally, the 
| doctor turned away and beckoned Sidney into 

the hall. 

“That’s all that can be done now. The only 
chance lies in unremitting faithfulness. The 
eyes must be irrigated every half-hour. Don’t, 
for your life, confuse the instruments! Re- 
member that a man’s sight depends upon your 
care!” 

“I won’t fail!’’ the girl answered, steadily. 

She glanced at the clock, and then went the 
rounds of the other cells. When she had finished, 
it was time to irrigate the eyes. It was evidently 
torture, but the man bore it unflinchingly. Once 
he tried to smile up at her. 

“It isn’t very easy for you, miss.” 


“If only the suffering could be relieved!” 
‘The man caught his breath a moment. Sidney 
saw his knuckles grow white as he clutched the 


gasps. 

“T can stand—the pain. But if I go blind— 
who'll take care of my wifeand—’’ He broke 
off, unable to go on. 

Sidney bent over him in a passion of pity. 
“Don’t!” she cried. “Don’t think of it! You 
will make yourself worse. We will save them— 
we will!” 

She turned away abruptly, and began to wash 
the instruments; as she finished she glanced at 
the clock. Including the preparations and the 
washing of the instruments, she had been busy 
twenty-five minutes. And she had to do this 
every half-hour, and change her long linen gown 
and soak her hands in disinfectants before she 
could attend to her six other patients! Fora 








‘THIS ONE, IF YOU PLEASE, MADAME.”’ 


moment the burden seemed unendurable; then 
she set her lips resolutely. ‘Shame on you, 
Sidney Jerrold!” she cried to herself. “Think 
of that man, and then dare to pity yourself!” 

She made the rounds hurriedly, and then went 
back and bathed the eyes, and all night long she 
kept up the endless routine. When morning 
came she looked so exhausted that the other 
nurses exclaimed as they saw her. She smiled 
faintly. 

“I'll be all right,” she said. “I shall drop 
asleep the moment I touch my bed, and I sha’n’t 
stir till I’m waked this afternoon. I don’t mind 
anything, if we can save those eyes!” Andina 
few rapid words she explained the case. 

The day-nurse nodded resolutely. 

“We'll do it!” she said, 

For two weeks the desperate battle for a man’s 

sight was waged unceasingly. At the end of 
‘ that time the doctor’s brief words of praise told 
the nurses that they had won. A week later 
their patient walked out of the hospital with both 
eyes saved. 
} He asked for Sidney before he left, and she 
: went down into the corridor to see him. A little 
woman—scarcely more than a girl—stood beside 
| him, laughing, with tears in her eyes. Hospital 
rules—especially in regard to the prevention of 
| contagion—are wise and necessary things, but it 
was hard to keep “at least six feet’’ distant from 
that radiant little figure. 

“It’s Minnie, miss,’ the young fellow said. 





“Oh, don’t mind me!” the girl cried, pitifully. | 


edge of the bed. When he spoke, it was in| 


“She’s that happy she doesn’t know what she’s | 
doing. I don’t believe either of us does. I don’t 
know how to thank you for all the trouble you’ve j 
; had with me.” ' 
“Don’t thank me,” Sidney interrupted, her 
own eyes shining until they rivalled those of the 
happy little wife. ‘You don’t know how glad I | 
am. It’s the most beautiful thing in the whole: 
hospital. I think I never was happier over 
anything.” 
The little woman looked up with pretty 
embarrassment. i 
“It’s something he wants to ask you, miss, | 
only he’s that stupid. Why don’t you say it, : 
Joe? Don’t keep her waiting!” { 
The young fellow laughed awkwardly. “I | 
aint much for words, and that’s a fact. But I’m | 
a carpenter, and if you’d only let me make you \ 
some little thing —” i 
“He wants to so, miss!” the little wife pleaded. | 






BY EBMERSON 


HENEVER Jean heard the text that 
bade him love his enemies, he thought 
of Jules Dumont and shook his head | 
; doubtfully. Try as he might, he could not so 
much as look on his next-door neighbor in the 
market without hating him with all his heart. 

It should be said that Jean was a flower 
merchant. 1 do not mean that he kept a real 
store with show-windows and a sign. He hoped | 
some day to have such an establishment, to he 
sure, and spent many pleasant hours planning 
exactly how he would arrange it, how much more 
tasteful his displays would be than those even of 
the famous florists on the 
Avenue de l’Opéra and 
the boulevards. But in 
the meantime he was one 
of the small dealers who | 
bring their flowers and 
green things to the open 
place opposite the big 
hospital, and by so doing 
make that square, on 
Wednesday and Satur- 
day, one of the prettiest 
and liveliest corners of all 
beautiful Paris. 

Early in the morning, 
not long after the street- 
sweepers had finished 
their work, before the 
roar of the great city’s 
traftic had begun, at the 
hour when, if you were 
awake and listening, you 





clear-voiced, wide-awake 
bugles sounding reveille 
to the soldiers in the 
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might have heard the! 
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Sidney looked into the two eager faces; it 
would be cruel to hesitate. ‘‘Would a book-shelf 
be too much?” she asked. “I’ve been meaning 
to get one for so long —” 

The wife caught his hand delightedly. “Do 
you hear that, Joe? She has Leen wanting one! 
Now if you don’t do your prettiest work !”” 

Joe’s honest eyes—the strong, saved eyes— 
looked across to Sidney. 

“You shall have it, miss—sure!”’ he said. 

Sidney stood at a window and watched the 
two until they were out of sight. Across the 
campus they went, the woman clinging proudly 
to the man’s arm. 

Into the girl’s tired eyes flashed a happy light. 
She was all alone, but she spoke as if a little, 
well-loved figure were beside her. 

“There’s a better meaning for G. P.—I know 
it now. It is Great Privilege. Betty, dear, I 
have found my way, and I am satisfied.” 
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everybody, he won all the chance buyers, and 
even some of Jean’s regular patrons. That is 
how he caught the attention of the great cardinal, 
for example, who stopped at the market one day 
with his secretary, en his way home from Notre 
Dame. Poor Jean hardly dared to look up as- 
his eminence paused before his stand, but Jules 
said something funny that made monseigneur 
smile in his direction; and then it was easy to 
make the great man forget that for a moment he 
had fancied the blossoms Jean was offering 
silently. 

Because he was mean, Jules made his ugly 
mastiff attack honest Zizi, and shouted encour- 
agement to the two dogs when they chose their 
battle-ground in the midst of the lilies Jean had 
arranged so carefully. By fair means and foul, 
Jules succeeded in nearly mining Jean’s little 
trade, and that is why Jean could not help hating 
him. 

“J should be much happier if he died!” declared 
Jean to his friend, the porter. 

“No doubt. But what would become of his 
babies, Jean?” 

“Oh, they’d get along all right!” 

“You're getting bitter, lad.” 

“I’m getting poorer, at any rate.’”’ 

It was a bright, cool morning late in October. 
The market was full of noise and bustle. There 
were chattering dealers in blue blouses, porters 
wearing flat red caps and shiny brass badges on 
their arms, and a hundred other people, who had 
come to buy, or, like the tourists with the red 
guide-books, merely to look at and admire the 
show of flowers. 

On two sides, those toward the hospital and 
the prefecture, were broad, clean streets crowded 
with vehicles of every sort—big builders’ wagons 
drawn by six or seven huge Norman horses 


different barracks, Jean, 
and Zizi, the dog, dragged 
a little cart into the 
square; and Jean pro- 


| harnessed tandem fashion, with shaggy sheep- 
, Skins on their collars, hurrying cabs whose 
| reckless drivers wore white or black patent- 
| leather hats, now and then a stylish automobile 


ceeded to unload it, and 
to arrange his plants and 
jars of cut flowers in 
rows on the ground, 
while Zizi ate his break- 
fast. 

By half past six he 
began to cry his wares, 
for there was always a 
chance of selling a blos- 
som or two to the shop- 
girls as they went to their 
work. And from then on 
‘until the lamps were lighted along the street, 
and the hoarse newsboys came running along 
calling the head-lines of the evening papers, Jean 
stood or sat among his flowers, watching for 
trade even while he munched his scanty luncheon 
of breadand onions. Then Zizi would be hitched 
up again, and would help his master roll the 
left-over flowers away in the little red cart to 
where they all lived together at Montrouge, out 
beyond the fortifications. 

Jean worked early and late; but he did not 
begrudge one minute of the long hours spent 
standing in the market or stooping over the 
flower-beds at home, for he wanted to do well by 
the business in which his dear old father and 
mother had taken such pride. 

Then, too, he was very fond of Annette, his 
little sister, and could not bear to have her ask 
twice for anything. She was lame, you see, 
which made Jean the more eager to do all he 
could for her happiness. Every month he added | 
to his savings, and lived as contentedly as any: 
one in Paris, until one evil day Jules Dumont 
came into the market, and was assigned a stand 
next to the one which Jean and his father had 
| occupied so long. 

Because the newcomer was rich, he brought 
| to the market such rare and beautiful flowers— 
‘orchids even, and palms, if you please—that 
; Jean’s pots of primroses and jars of carnations 
| or yellow roses went quite unnoticed. 

' Because he had a big voice and a joke for 





on its way over the river to the Champs Elys¢es 
| or the Bois. 

On the north side of the square ran the Seine, 
where cheery little steamboats covered with 
/ advertisements puffed up and down, and where 
fishermen sat on the banks holding long bamboo 
poles, quite happy, although Jean had never 
seen one of them catch anything. 

A squadron of cavalry jingled and clattered by, 
the troopers—heavy dragoons—sitting alertly in 
their saddles, although their big helmets and 
breastplates were dull with the dust of a long, 
hard ride, and their brown horses were hanging 
their heads from fatigue, while, at the head of 
the column, the trumpeters were playing a stirring 
fanfare, and the people on the sidewalks were 
cheering for the army. They were just home 
from the autumn field manceuvres, somebody 
said. 

Somehow the whole square and its surround- 
ings seemed to smile, and on any other day Jean 
would have smiled with it; but on this particular 
morning he could think only of the cold season 
coming so soon, when the market would be closed 
except for the dealers in evergreens, of his poor 
flowers which nobody wished any longer to buy, 
and of Jules Dumont who once more had done 
him an ill turn. He had brought to market a 
great yellow chrysanthemum plant, more beau- 
tiful even than Jean’s. 

“He promised me yesterday he would give 
mine a chance,” said Jean to the porter. “He 
promised he would bring down some palms and 
nothing else.”” 

The porter was touched by the break in Jean’s 
voice. Te was a good old soul, who had carried 
plants for the boy’s father. 

“Well, well,” he answered, trying to speak 


_ cheerfully, “luck must change, Jean. You'll 


have a chance.” 

“T'll get even with him yet. See if I don't!” 

“I wonder where the rogue’s gone,’ said the 
porter. He looked enviously at Jules's flowers, 
which only the big mastiff was guarding. 

“T don’t know, or care. He went off a few 
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finish watering his chrysanthemum. “I only 
hope he won’t come back !”’ he cried. The porter | 
lingered a moment longer. 

“How is Annette ?’’ he asked. 

“It’s her birthday to-morrow,’’ Jean replied 
after a silence, during which he did not look up. | 
“And never a present this year, unless I sell | 
this!” he added, bitterly. “It’s the first time, 
Bernard.” | 

“Poor little lame girl!’’ said the old porter, 
softly. “You must sell it, Jean.” 

The next minute there came a warning shout 
and a cry of pain from the street. People began 
running from every side, and the old porter 
hastened away. Jean wondered idly what the, 
trouble was. Some accident, no doubt, for the ' 
street was very busy, and unless foot-passengers 
‘were very careful, they ran great risks whenever , 
they tried to cross. From his place he could see 
the crowd gathered about the cab, and the driver 
protesting his innocence with many gestures. 
‘Then he saw the people make way for three men, 
who carried a limp, blue shape over to the hospital. 

It was all over in five minutes. The crowd 
broke up, the traffic began again before Jean 
had wondered who it was that was hurt. The/| 
old porter came hurrying toward him before 
Jean had uttered his heartfelt wish as to who 
the injured man might be. 

“Who was it?” Jean asked quickly, an 
unpleasant eagerness in his voice. The porter 
answered the thought in Jean’s mind, not his 
question. 

“A cab ran the rogue down,” he stammered, 


out of breath. “He was trying to cross, and —’’ 
“Was he killed ?”” 
“No. Badly hurt, though. He'll sell no 


flowers to-day, lad.” 
“Perhaps I can, then,’’ replied Jean, with a! 
smile that had no gaiety in it. 





His rival away, Jean felt happier than for 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


minutes ago. He doesn’t mind if he misses a\ back, he found Jean standing just as he had | steadfastly across the river. It was as if he saw 
sale or two,” answered Jean, turning away to left him, except that the boy was fingering a| beyond the Hétel de Ville, beyond the distant 


bank-note. 

“But how foolish to sell that scoundrel 
Dumont’s flowers for him!” cried Bernard, out 
of patience. 

“It was foolish, wasn’t it?” replied Jean. 

“So Annette, poor little heart, gets no present !”” 

“The babies get one,” Jean answered, gently. 





Bernard, still grumbling, looked long and 
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T is more than difficult to discover,—this first 
game of baseball,—because whatever history 
of the game there is which is trustworthy 

goes back a few thousand years B.C., and cer- 
tainly the Egyptians, that race of ancient lineage, 
knew the game well when we first hear of them. 
I do not know that they called it baseball, and 
they would not stand much of a chance to-day, in 
all probability, against a professional nine; but 
they had a bat and bases, and they played with 
2 ball, and there is not much else to the modern 
game—except a field, which the Egyptians 
certainly had; although they may have played 
on the deserts along the banks of the old Nile, 
instead of on green turf. Nevertheless, the great 
American game is, for all practical purposes, 
our own invention, becanse we have made it 
famous all over the world, because we have 
taken it out of the nursery and made it a science, 


T GAME of BASEBALL 
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hill of Montmartre with its mass of scaffolding 
around the unfinished church, to where three 
litle children were waiting for their father. 
Then, turning to the right, Bernard let his eyes 
| rest on the upper windows of the hospital. It 
was as if he saw Dumont lying there all white 
and bandaged. 


' «Jl take this over to the hospital now, I think.” | “Well, perhaps you’d better,” he said, grudg- 


| ingly. 
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' contempt, but really anticipated the present rule 
! on that point. 

‘There seems to have been some concern in 

everybody’s mind as to the safety and health of 


weeks past. It was wrong, of course, as he, and because nobody else had the wit to do that | the catcher, for one historian of the game remarks 
knew well enough; but the thought of his little ' from the time of the old Egyptians to the days of that the ball was thrown with such vigor that “it 


sister’s smile when she saw the beautiful present 


the 


| whistled through the air and stopped with a solid 


Anglo-Saxons. 
lhe was going to bring her made him forget, At all events, somewhere about 1945 the first | smack in the catcher’s hands, which he generally 


everything else. He would sell his 
chrysanthemum first, and then hurry 


held in front of 
his face.” And it 





seems also that he 





across the river before dark to the big 
toy-shop on the Rue de Rivoli, and there 
buy the doll he and Annette had seen in 
the window and marvelled at the week 
before. With no Jules Dumont by to 
bother him, Jean was sure he could win 
a customer. His old manner came 
back. He cried his wares as cheerfully 
as he used to do, and made everybody 
Jaugh that heard him. 

Bernard, the porter, who was a sad 
gossip, came back later and sat down 
beside him. 

“They say Dumont was worse hurt 
than they thought,”’ he said. 

Jean did not answer. He was beck- 





stood at from three 
toten paces behind 
the “striker,” as 
the batsman was 
called; although 
there are some 
daring examples 
on record of 
catchers who stood 
as near the striker 
as they could with- 
out coming within 
the radius of the 


which was usually 








oning, cap in hand, to somebody who 
had looked in his direction. 

“It’s a sad affair, after all,” continued 
Bernard, placidly, “for, as I said, his little 
babies —” 

“This way, madame!” cried Jean. “Be so 
good as to look at this chrysanthemum. What 
effect it would have in your parlor !’” 

“His babies will have nobody to care for them, 
you see, since the mother is dead,” babbled the 
old porter. 

Jean looked down to where Bernard was 
sitting. “How old are they?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 

“All smaller than Annette, I think; and three 
of them.’’ 

Down the walk came an officer and a lady, 
both laughing at Jean, and what was more, both 
looking at his great chrysanthemum with its 
twenty golden blooms. Bernard rose and bowed, 
openly happy that for the first time in many days 
some customers were passing by Dumont’s flowers 
to stop in front of Jean's. His old eyes shone as 
he took in the vision of a black and scarlet 
uniform, a silver sword, and some rich lace and 
fur. 

“See, lad, see!’’ he whispered, eagerly. “They 
will buy it, if you ask them to.” 

“All smaller than Annette,” said Jean, half- 
aloud, looking far away. 

The officer caught up his sword-hilt under his 
elbow, so as to leave both hands free to get out 
his purse from his pocket. The lady touched 
the blossoms lightly, then drew back, nodding 
approval. 

“You have a fine plant there,”’ said the major. 
“I think we will take it.” 

Jean made no motion for a long moment. 
Then he smiled at Bernard, and answered, 
speaking very low: ‘“‘Here’s a finer one, sir. 
Perhaps madame would like it better than mine— 
than the other, I mean.’’ 

The lady smiled indulgently. She liked boys | 
who had such good manners as did Jean. 

“Which would you rather we took, Master 
Florist?” she asked. She did not see the quick 
resolution that shaped itself in Jean’s eyes. She 
only saw him point out the chrysanthemum that 
stood at a little distance from the one she had 





chosen, and say simply: “This one, if you 
please, madame.” 

Greatly wondering, old Bernard carried off‘ 
the plant to the carriage that was awaiting the 
officer and the lady by the curb. When he came. 





A VILLAGE MATCH GAME THIRTY YEA 


recorded match was played by a club just 
organized in New York City, and called the 
Knickerbockers. “ Baseball,” or ‘“ Base,’’ or 
“Rounders” had been played before by boys of 
all ages; but this club, formed doubtless because 
of the growing interest in the sport, is undoubt- 
edly the first organization which really made the 
game a study and carried on regular practice and 
arranged regular matches. They used to play 
on what was then called the Elysian Fields, not 
of mythological fame, but of the good city of 
Hoboken, across the Hudson River from New 
York City. 

The game in New York was in many respects 
different from the one played in Boston, but our 
present “‘old cat” is the basis of both. Boys had 
played ‘‘old cat” all over the country for forty 
years before the Knickerbockers ever thought of 
forming themselves into a club and making rules 
for the government of the sport. And such 
rules as these were! Comical in some respects 
they seem now, but you can see at a glance that 
the basis was there laid for the great game that 
was to come. 


Six or Eight Men on a Side. 


In New York there “were usually nine on a 
side ;” but one good sportsman —full of the joy of 
the game he must have been, too—says that in 
Boston they usually played with six or eight men 
toa side. He drew a diagram of the method of 
placing the players, and it is so suggestive of 
what the game was in these early days that I have 
reproduced it here. Then he goes on to say that 
“the finest exhibition of skill in baseball-playing 
is, I think, to witness the ball passed swiftly 
from ‘thrower’ to ‘catcher,’ who, being experts, 
seldom allow it to fall to the ground, and hardly 
move their feet from the position they occupy. 
The ‘pitching’ or ‘tossing’ of a ball toward the 
batsman is never practised (in New England) 
except by the most juvenile players; and he 
who would occupy the post of honor as ‘catcher’ 
must be able to catch expertly a swiftly deliv- 
ered ball, or he will be admonished of his 
expertness by a request of some player to ‘butter 
his fingers.’ ”’ 


wielded with one 
hand. 

This bat, by the 
way, was interesting in itself. It was most likely 
to be the stout handle of a rake or of a pitchfork, 
cut to a length of from three to three and one 
half feet. The ball with which the Boston men 
| played was from five and one-half to six ounces 
in weight, and two and one-half to three and 
one-quarter inches in diameter. It was made of 
yarn tightly wound round a lump of cork or 
, india-rubber and covered with smooth calfskin 
in quarters (as we quarter an orange), “the seams 
| closed snugly and not raised, lest they blister the 
hands of the catcher and thrower.” 

So far the games seem to have been more or 
leas similar in New York and Boston, the two 
centres of the sport, and of course it should be 
borne in mind that the elements of the game, such 
as the striking, running of 
bases, and so on, were in 
all places the same. But 
there were, after all, great 
differences. For example, 
;the New Yorkers’ game 
; was laid out on the field 
somewhat differently from 
that of the Boston players. 
I have found an old draw- 
ing of the New York game, 
which is given here to show 
the two varieties of fields 
used when the first organ- 
ized matches began. You 
will see how different in 
many ways the two ideas 
of the sport were. 

The queer old Boston 
game had really five bases ; 
that is, “home’’ was not the same as the striker’s 
or batsman’s plate, and furthermore, ‘‘ home” 
seemed to be a very important spot on the field, 
as the two umpires—there were always two 
| umpires—had to stand there not only to decide, 
or to disagree, on events which were taking place 
all over the field, but to settle at the closest possi- 
| ble range the doubtful point as to whether the 
runner got home “‘safe”’ or not. Perhaps the game 
became sometimes a contest between umpires. 
| The “scouts,” who in New York were called 
| long and short fielders, were placed apparently 
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important difference in the two games was in the 
question of fouls. 

The New Yorker says in his rules that a ball 
knocked outside the line ranning from the home 
plate to either second or third base is a foul, and 
counts for nothing. But the Bostonian scouted 
this idea, and maintained that it was unfair— 
“for some players, who, from some peculiarity, 
such, perhaps, as being left-handed, or any other 
cause, may find it difficult to get a crack at the 
ball, each in his own peculiar style. In my 
experience in playing, it was always understood 
that the striker had the right to knock the ball 
| with his bat in any direction he chose, the object 
being to put the ball as far out of the reach of his 
opponent as possible, and thereby enable him to 
go his rounds in safety, and score one more ace 
for his side.”” 

In fact, he illustrates his point by telling of a 
man who used to play “base” with him in 
Boston, and who had a very original way of 
striking. ‘He would grasp the bat with both 
hands,’’—think of being so serious and so earnest 
in the game as to take both hands!—‘‘pointing it 
toward the ground, the handle just touching his 





swinging bat, | 
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chest.” The thrower, or pitcher, would then 
throw the ball just as we pitch now. Thereupon 
the old-time player would “bring up the bat with 
great force, catch the ball with a smart blow, and 
send it over the head of the catcher and far 
behind.” And it appears that he could do this 
trick, or in other words, knock a liner foul, 
whenever he chose. The writer emphasizes his 
point that such playing should be allowed. 

“No, sir!’ he says. “I think half the fun of 
striking is in the striker being able, by the novelty 
of his blow, or the unexpected direction in which 
he forces the ball, in keeping his side in, by 
preventing his opponents from catching him out, 
| Or putting him or any of his side out as they run 

their bounds.” Perhaps that was the reason 
why the scouts had their strange positions at all 
the corners of the surrounding territory. 


Twenty-one Runs was ‘Game.’ 


And then this matter of “aces.” That suggests 
a number of other games, like handball and rackets 
and all the other ball games which came before, 
and no doubt in this and other instances helped to 
make the game of rounders, or baseball. You did 
not play nine innings. Far from it. You played till 
your side or the other made twenty-one aces, or 
runs, of course seeing to it that each nine or “six” 
or “eight” had the same number of innings as 
the other. Think of it today! Imagine the two 
professional nines playing until one or the other 
bad made twenty-one runs, when now they not 
infrequently have to play ten or eleven innings 
before either gets a single run! The good and 
sprightly American game of baseball would beat 
the Englishman’s cricket in duration, and we 
should have them four, five, perhaps ten days 
playing one game! But in the good old days of 
the ‘forties and ’fifties, they did not find much 
difficulty in making twenty-one runs within five 
or six innings. 

Naturally, the rules had little or nothing to do 
with this. It is simply the marvellous skill and 
precision developed in players by long practice 
that have diminished opportunities for making 
many runs. On the other hand, certain possi- 
bilities of the game were limited then by what 
we should now regard as unjust rules. 

For example, think how we enjoy, a8 perhaps 
one of the finest and most exciting moments of 
the great game, the home run, when, with two 
or three men on bases, a famous batsman comes 
to the plate, and by making a long hit, brings in 
not only himself but the two or three more of his 
side who are on bases. Not so in the good old 
days; for one of the important rules was that “a 
ball being knocked ont of field or limit, but one 
base shall be made thereon by the runner.” 

Was it the knowledge 
of what can be done in 
cricket that induced the 
rule-makers to put this 
into their first rules, or 
was it simply the fear 
that the twenty-one 
aces might be made too 
soon, and the game 
ended before the players 
and the spectators had 
fairly settled down to 
work? 

It would be hard to 
tell; but to us it seems 
strange to have allowed 
fouls, so difficult to 
secure and so swift 
and uncertain in their 
movements, to count as 
fair hits, while a home run was deliberately 
legislated against. 

As a matter of fact, however, so far as written 
Tules go, it is impossible to be certain what the 
Teal game was when it began to be played in this 
country a8 a general outdoor sport of boys and 
young men. 

And after all, the rules do not make much 
difference. Each town had its own rules, prob- 
ably, suited particularly to the place where the 
game was played, just as to-day every golf links 
has its own local rules, as well as the national 
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In New York at this time the ball had to be| more with regard to geometrical precision than | regulations for playing the game. 


pitched and could not be thrown; and so the 
Bostonians not only put the New Yorkers to 


because of any chance that flying balls might 
come their way. And furthermore, another 





| The real game of baseball did begin, then, in 
| the early part of the century, and quaint and 
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amusing as its rales were, they had the basis of 
a good sport in them. Hence in the early forties 
men in New York began to set about making a 
written set of rules and getting up clubs which 
should have more systematic practice in the 
details of the sport. As a result, matches became, 
eventually, better worth the playing and better 
worth the watching. 

The Knickerbockers were the pioneers in this 
development, and to them belongs the particular 
honor of these beginnings of system. Soon other 
clubs were formed, and the number gradually 
grew. Just before the Civil War, there were 
perhaps two or three good clubs in Brooklyn, 
New York, Boston and a few other cities. 

The war, of course, brought the game toa stop ; 
but after 1865 baseball started with renewed 
vigor, and became so important and so popular 


that in 1868 the first acknowledged professional | 


teams were organized and the National Baseball 
Association formed. And then began the really 
great American game. 

There is no question that baseball is the sport 
of America; for you may travel from Eastport 


in Maine to a long way below Los Angeles in 
California, and every pleasant day in any city, | 
town or village you will find boys and men, 
clustered round the bases, playing or looking on! 
at the game. 

I do not want to close this article by preaching. 


Far from it. The game has not been invented 
to illustrate a sermon, but to furnish fun and 
amusement ; and yet it would be hard to estimate 


how much the sport has done for Young America | 
and Old America. The Duke of Wellington | 
used to say that most of his generals were good : 
football players, and made good fighters in their 


manhood because they had made good fighters in 
their youth. And the same might be said of 
many a distinguished American with regard to 
baseball. 

‘That dear old sportsman whom I have already 
quoted wrote, in 1850: “Base is a favorite game 
upon the green in front of village schoolhouses in 
the country throughout New England; and in 


this city (Boston) on Fast day, which is generally | 


appointed early in April, Boston Common is 
covered with amateur parties playing base. The 
most attractive of these parties are generally those 
composed of Boston truckmen. The truckmen 
of Boston are nearly all Americans, men coming 
from rural districts of New England and pos- 
sessing a supply of muscle that renders them able 
to outdo all competitors in striking and throwing ; 
and the earnestness and vigor with which they 
enter into the spirit of the game, as well as the 
skill they display, generally attract numerous 
spectators.”” 

The Boston truckmen who came from the 
rural districts were the descendants of the men 
who came out of villages and cut little clearings 
in the New England forests, and made for 


themselves homes by their hard work and | 


vigorous manhood; and they left behind them 
truckmen, and others, who, having no forests to 
clear away and no Indians to fight, turned to 
such things as “‘base.”” 

And these were some of the men who went 
cheerfully into the Civil War and saved the 
Union for us. 


Finally, their descendants were the men who | then sitting down in the chair herself, to try it. 
“It’s just as comfortable! 


Just as cheerfully went off, two summers ago, 
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against the remnants of an almost forgotten | it, everywhere in every little village of the land, | the discomfited old woman. “I don’t want to 


civilization, and in one year wiped off the| 
Western Hemisphere what was left of a weak 
and outgrown existence in Cuba and elsewhere 
in the world. 


so long shall we have good fighters and good 
workers in anything that requires skill, steady | 
nerve and courage. 


| sit down and fold my hands—it aint in me to do 
it. I want to help you dnd your ma with the 
| work—but maybe you think I can’t sweep good 


| And when we begin to discover that we have enough,” she added, suspiciously. 
So it seems to be true that so long as we can‘ no national baseball game, or something that | 


“QO grandma, can’t you see? You're too old 


play of a Saturday afternoon a hard physical takes its place in all the essentials, then let us for such work as this,’”’ said Lottie, explaining 


and mental game of baseball, or something like | 

















SIsyY JULIA TRU 


RS. RIDLEY ran out of the kitchen door, ; 
with the dish-cloth in her hand, and | 
called excitedly to the Foremans, who 

were passing in the “spring wagon.” 
“@ood morning!” was her loud and neighborly ! 


“OH, THEY MEAN 
WELL— THEY RE 


GOOD TO 
BUT THE 


DON’T KNoWw!”’ 





greeting. “Trying toslip past so’s nobody would 
see you, were you? How’s all? Your mother 
right well ?” 

Mr. Foreman pulled up the sober gray horses 
and flicked at a tormenting horse-fly with his , 
whip, while his wife answered cordially: 

“Oh, she’s well—and as strong on her feet as I 
am, right now. We left her doing the churning. 
She won’t trust it to none of the rest of us.” 

“Did you hear we’re expecting Gran’ma Ridley 
this evening?” asked Mrs. Ridley, determined 
her neighbor should know that she could be: 
generous, too. ‘Yes, Andy and all of us have 
been tormenting at her for two years or more to 
give up housekeeping and come and live with 
us. She’s so old, you know, it really isn’t safe— 
seventy-six her next birthday. So at last she’s 
left the house in care of the family that lives in 
the yard, and Andy’s gone to town to meet her. 
I’m working like a beaver to get things ready, 
but it just looks like I can’t get anything done.” | 

“Oh, it shouldn’t take so much work,” said 
good-natured Mr. Foreman, gathering up the 
reins for departure. “Your house is always 
ready for anybody to come into.” 

“Yes, but there’s a lot to do, fixing things so’s 
she can sit down and have an easy time,’’ Mrs. 
Ridley called after the wagon, as it slowly 
moved on. “Old as she is, she oughtn’t to be 
doing a thing that looks like work.” 

“There! I hope that was said where it’ll do 
the most good !’’ Mrs. Ridley remarked, a minute 
afterward, going into the kitchen, where her 
daughter, with some red calico and a mouthful 
of tacks, was doing something to an old armchair. 
“T’ve always said it was downright shameful, 
the way those Foremans let that old woman work. | 
You never go there but you find her churning or 
washing dishes or sweeping. I think it looks 
mighty bad for ’Melia Foreman to plume herself 
the way she does about taking care of her hus- 
band’s mother, and then her to go gallivanting 
round the country, while the old woman stays 
home and works like a slave.” 

“I think grandma’! like this chair,” said 
Lottie, disposing of the last of the tacks, and 





1 wouldn’t mind 


‘s 


look out for decline and decay. 
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being old myself, and sitting down in this chair 
with nothing in the world to do.” 

“You get right up and help me with this 
| work!” said Mrs. Ridley, severely. “I don’t 
‘know how you come to be so lazy, Lottie. 
Your pa never knows what 
it is to stop work, and as 
for me, I know there aint 
a lazy bone in my body.’ 

Mother and daughter 
stood on tiptoe in the door 
that evening, shading their 
eyes with their hands, and 
saw the wagon far off, ina 
cloud of golden dust. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if 
she was completely broke 
down!” cried Mrs. Ridley. 
“Run and fix the bed, 
Lottie, so’s she can lay 
down the minute she comes, 
if she feels like it. Put 
another stick on the fire, 
Johnny — it’s hot enough, 
gracious knows, but old 
folks are apt to be chilly. 
Thank goodness, supper’s 
Teady, so she can eat—and 
like as not she’s half- 
starved this minute. I’ve 
made coffee and tea both, 
for I don’t know which she 
likes best.” 

Lottie looked up at her 
mother with shining eyes. 
“©Youare so kind, mother !”’ 
she said. 


ME— 
2 4 


potatoes had not turned 
out half a crop, and the 
chickens had done worse 
than she had ever known 
them. 
the woman to say a word— 
no, indeed! She would do 
her duty by Andy’s mother 
as long as there was a bite 
to eat in the house. 


The whole family was out in the road when | 


the wagon drove up, and four pairs of hands 


| were extended to help the old woman down. 


She needed very little help, after all; and Mrs. 
Ridley cried, cheerfully: 

“Well, I declare, ma, you’re lots spryer than 
I expected. You can get round awful soople for 
a woman of your age. Come right in now and 
lay off your bonnet, and I’ll dish the supper up 
right away. Johnny, you run and Put your 
gran’ma’s chair up to the table.” 

But the erect old woman turned a flushed face 
toward her. 

“Don’t any of you begin waiting on me, 
’Mandy!” she said. “I’ve always waited on 
myself, and I can do it yet.” 

And then they all laughed, and Mrs. Ridley 
told her good-humoredly that she didn’t seem to 
know when she was old; and Johnny set the 
chair up to the table, and Lottie put her into it. 

“A trip like that would ’a’ tired me,” Mrs. 
Ridley said, cheerfully, ‘and I’m many a year 
younger than you.” 

The meal over, Grandma, Ridley rose and began 
to turn back her cuffs. 

“Just show me where you keep things, 
*Mandy,”’ she said, “and I’ll help you with the 
dishes.” 

“No, indeed!” cried Mrs. Ridley, with feeling. 
“You didn’t come here to work, and Lottie and 
T can ’tend to everything. You just sit down in 
that red chair and take things easy. It’s time 
you were resting up after the work you’ve done 
all your life. Don’t you bother about a thing— 
notathing. All you’ve got to do from this on 
is to sit still and take it easy.” 

Taking it easy! Grandma Ridley wondered, 
during the days that followed, if that was what 
they called it—this sitting still in the corner, 
while her fingers trembled to be at something, 
while a slow numbness crept over her limbs. 
One morning Lottie found her with a broom in 


her hands. In a flash Lottie had seized the 
broom. 

“Why, grandma!” she cried. “I was going 
to sweep this room in a minute! Do sit down 


and rest! Sweeping’s too hard for you.” 
“But I’ve been used to it all my life!’ said 


Mrs. Ridley, too, felt that ; 
she was very kind. Many | 
women would have com-' 
plained, for Andy had just | 
lost his best horse, and the | 


But she was not; 


| to her as one explains to a child. 
| Without a word grandma released the broom 
!and going back to her corner, sat down in 
_ the red chair, while Lottie went briskly about 
her work, in a glow of pleasure at the thought 
| that they all were certainly very kind to grandma. 
Very few old people were so well taken care of. 
' There was Grandma Foreman, who was always 
at work; and Lottie had even seen Grandma 
Carey doing the cooking while her grandchildren 
were at play. 

A few minutes afterward Lottie looked round 
and saw that grandma had gone to sleep in the 
red chair. She waked her, with a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Grandma, come and lie down,” she said. 
“You'll take cold sleeping that way. You know 
old people take cold so easily.” 

Grandma rose meekly and lay down on her 
bed, and was covered up; but presently she 
heard Mrs. Ridley come in and say in a load 
whisper: 

“Now I'll sit here by your gran’ma, Lottie, 
while you go and etraighten-the far room.” 7 

“1’d like to know what I’ve always got to 
have somebody watching me for!” thought the 
dazed woman on the bed. 

But no! they never left her alone. If they 
caught her making attempts to help “straighten 
up,” they frightened her with the outcry they 
made. When Johnny found her training a rose- 
vine, he took it from her and trained it himself. 
Then he seized her arm, and led her back to the 
house. 

“What makes you all treat me as if I wasa 
baby?” she asked, struggling to take her arm 
away. Johnny held on to her and explained: 

“Why, gran’ma, you’re mighty old, and we’re 
all young, and it’s our time to look after you!’’ 

The struggles suddenly ceased, and she went 
back to her chair and sat down, while Johnny 
kept an eye on her from the gallery, as his 
mother had instructed him to do.” 

It began to dawn upon the family, in the course 
of three or four weeks, that the experiment had 
not been a success. In spite of all their kindness, 
Andy’s mother did not seem happy; and Mrs. 
; Ridley told her husband with a little resentment 
and great disappointment, that it was unthankful 
work to deal with old people, for they were 
always set in their ways, and usually ungrateful. 
Even Lottie, the cheerful and patient, felt ag- 
grieved because, notwithstanding all her care, 
her grandmother grew daily more silent and dull. 
There was a wistful look in the bright old eyes 
that looked out over the August fields. 

“Your gran’ma’s aging mighty fast,’’ Mrs. 
Ridley confided to her daughter. “If it wasn’t 
that we took such care of her, I don’t believe 
she’d last any time. Well, there can’t anybody 
say we haven't done our duty by her—that’s 
| one good thing.” 

They were all amused, one morning, when the 
Foremans stopped at the gate, on their way to 
town, and left Grandma Foreman to spend part 
of the day with Grandma Ridley. 

“I don’t think your gran’ma’ll care five cents 
about seeing company,” Mrs. Ridley whispered 
j to Lottie. “But I don’t know but 1’m glad she’s 
got the chance. She’ll find out now how old 
folks ought to be treated, and I reckon she’ll 
let the Foremans know.” 

So the bright, cheerful old woman was taken 
in and introduced to the lonely old woman sitting 
erect in the red chair. A little later Mrs. Ridley 
paused in her work a moment, to catch this from 
the visitor: 

“I didn’t hardly see how I could come to-day, 
for I’ve got a hen hatching, but John and ’ Melia 
said the hen could be ’tended to this evening. 
I’ve got all the care of the chickens, you know, 
and the churning, too. I churn every other 
| morning, regular, and yesterday was my chum 
ing-day.” 

“For the land sake, just listen at that!’’ cried 
Mrs. Ridley to herself, with pious horror. “If 
that isn’t a crying shame, then I don’t know!"” 

The hours passed, and the two old women 
seemed to be getting on very well together. They 
left the house—they walked into the yard. Mrs. 
Ridley peeped out after them, and heard Mrs. 
| Foreman’s cheerful voice still running on. 

“TI reckon it won’t hurt ma to walk rounda 
little, now that she’s got company,”’ Mrs. Ridley 
murmured, doubtfully. “If I didn’t watch her 
like a hawk, she’d overdo herself.” 

Lottie, gathering butter-beans inside the garden 
fence, peeped through the vines with a smile, as 
the two old women came out and sat down on 
a bench under the maple-tree, not ten feet from 
her. It amused her to see them so interested in 
one another. 

“Now what can they find to talk about?” she 
asked herself, musingly. She had almost for- 
gotten them when Grandma Foreman’s voice 
roused her. 

“T tell you, I feel right mean, coming away and 
leaving that hen hatching,” she said, thought- 
fully. “She had four chickens out this morning, 
and five eggs picked. I believe she’s going to do 
mighty well, considering the hot weather.” 

“TI wish I had some chickens to ’tend to—or 
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something !’’ said the other, with a faint quaver 
in her voice. ‘‘I get so tired of sitting and doing | 
nothing all day long—just sitting in that same . 
chair, with not a thing in the world to do—” 

“My land, Mis’ Ridley! why don’t you stir! 
round?” asked Grandma Foreman, encourag- 
ingly. ‘“You’d feel lots better for it.” 

“They won’t let me!” replied Grandma Rid- 
ley, ina voice that broke a little more. “They 


all try to be so good to me,—and I know they | ‘ 


mean it well,—but they follow me round and take | 
the broom from my hands, and they won't let me 


touch to do a thing—not even to make my own 8 


bed. They don’t know how my heart’s breaking 
for something to do—no matter how hard it was. ' 
I’ve sat in that chair till—I saw an eagle once | 
in a cage, and every day I think I’m like that | 
eagle, and that chair’s my cage. I’ve been 
used to keeping busy all my life, and think how , 
it feels now to be set down in the chimbly corner, | 
like if I was plumb done with life!” 


The voice was all broken now, and even the | can 


other old woman was wiping her eyes and pat- 
ting the trembling hands, and murmuring: 
“Don’t cry, dearie, don’t cry! They mean well!” r 

And the butter-beans were in the grass, while | 
Lottie knelt on the ground and looked through 
the vines, with a white face. 

“Oh, they mean well—they’re good to me— 
but they don’t know !’’ sobbed grandma. “And 
a dozen times a day they tell me how old I am. 
Do you feel very old, Mis’ Foreman ?” 

“If 1’m old 1 haven’t found it out yet,” said 
the cheerful soul, looking up bravely. “I don’t 
feel a day older than I did forty years ago.” 

“And neither did I till I came here,” said the 
Jonely eagle of the red-chair cage. “But at every 
turn they remind me how old I am, and they 
take the work out of my hands and set me down 
in the corner because I’m so old. And you 
know, if this goes on, I shall be old before I 
know it. I grow stiff, sitting there alone so 
much ; and times the numbness puts me to sleep, 
and times I want to cry, I’m so lonesome. That’s 
old age creeping on, Mis’ Foreman.” 

“Don’t give up to it, Mis’ Ridley!’’ counselled 
the other. ‘You just make them give you some- 
thing to do, so’s you can keep busy.” 

“They won’t do it!” replied Grandma Ridley, 
despairingly. ‘And I see now it was a mistake, 
and there’s nothing for me to do but go back to 
the old place. I wanted to live with Andy— 
and they’re all so kind—but if 1 was to stay 
here I’d be bedridden before Christmas. Oh, it’s 
an awful thing for people to tell you that you’re 
old, and lay you on a shelf for good and all!” 

Lottie rose softly from among the vines, and 
crept through the garden and round to the gate. 
Mrs. Ridley, busy in the kitchen, was amazed 
when her daughter came in and threw herself 
down in a chair, weeping bitterly. 

“O mother, we’ve made such a mistake—and 
I’m so sorry for poor grandma!’ she cried. 
“But we didn’t know—we didn’t know—and do 
you think it’s too late to fix it right, yet?” 





That afternoon the Foreman wagon came by 
and took Grandma Foreman home ; and Grandma 
Ridley, silent and drooping, was turning toward 
the red chair, when Mrs. Ridley called to her: 

“Ma, would you mind throwing these scraps 
to the chickens before you sit down?” 

Grandma stood still for an instant, but there 
‘was a new look on her face as she took the pan | 
of scraps and went out. A swift glance flashed | 
between Lottie and her mother, and there was a 
redness about the eyes of both, as if they had 
been through some chastening experience. When 
grandma returned, Mrs. Ridley, with her face 
close to the oven of the stove, announced casually : 

“If it wouldn’t be too much trouble, ma, I 
don’t know if I wouldn’t like for you to take 
charge of the chickens, now that Lottie and I 
have got so much to do.” 

“O "Mandy, if you only would!” cried grand- 
ma, with a world of homesick longing in her voice. 

“And any time you want to do anything, and 
it aint too hard for you — there, ma, don’t ery! — , 
and Lottie, what in creation are you crying for ?’’ 

But the tears were for joy. There came light- 
ness into the step and spirit into the eyes, and it 
did seem for a while that grandma was every- 
where at once, so busy was she. The red chair 
knew her no more until night was falling, and 
it was a new grandma that sat down in it at last, 
and said: 

“Well, this is a mighty comfortable chair!—I 
never noticed before how comfortable it was!” | 

She was such a new grandma that even Andy 
saw it,—even slow, blundering Andy,—and look- 
ing at her in the lamplight, he exclaimed: 

“Well, I declare, mother, if you aint getting 
younger every day!”” 

te 


HER Writina-Desk.— When Nancy Bell 
Washington came to do our cooking, she was 
much impressed with the library, and particularly ; 
with the writing-desk. | 

“Ah got mo’ than Ah expect to use dis side 
de graye,’’ she confided to one of the family. 
“Two shawls and half a dozen gingham aprons, 
but if Ah was to have a wish—and Ah a’nt got | 
no discontentment in me nohow—it’d be fo’ a! 
writin’-desk, all fixed up like Miss Bonny’s.”’ 

When Christmas came her desire was remem- | 
bered. A writing portfolio was given her, | 
equipped with every convenience which aj 


; last resort at any time. 





scrivener could desire,—paper, envelopes, ink, 
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pens, stamps, blotters—and Nancy Bell went 
about in a state of exultation. 
“Just see, Miss Mollie!” said she. 


“aint it 


COMPANION. 


| the pehfectest thing? All those envelopes and 
;pens—oh, my! Now, Miss Mollie, if I could 
only write!” 





P fence, gazed reflectively at the mountain- 

side and spoke to his father, who was | 
taking his after-breakfast smoke: ‘‘Bob Turner 
told me last week he’d give me six bits and board 
to chop the late cuckle-burs out of his cotton.” 

“You've got a right to work if you want to. I 
’tend to things here.” 

A few minutes later Peter was following a dim 
path up the mountain, with a heavy hoe on his 
shoulder. The McCalls lived on a little farm in 
a valley of the Colorado River, in Texas. 

On reaching the top of the mountain, Peter 
saw that his two dogs, Trap and Watch, knowing 
he would scold them back if he saw them soon 
after starting, had sneaked away and were ahead 
of him. They were running back and forth 


among the cedar thickets, smelling and hunting | 
busily, as if affecting that he had told them to do | 


so. He laughed, and let them go unscolded. 


A little later he heard the dogs barking, and | 


soon he saw a young bear run across an open 
space but a few yards ahead, and disappear in 
the direction of the river. 


The dogs had not yet seen the bear, but were | 
Shouting to them, Peter started 
after the cub, intending to use the hoe for al 
weapon. From time to time as he ran he caught 


on its trail. 


glimpses of the bear through the cedars. He 
soon came close to the precipice that here over- 
hangs the Colorado, and then he saw the little 
bear disappear over the edge of the cliff. 

There he found a steep, narrow path leading 
down to a ledge some fifteen feet below. The bear 
had vanished. Shouting again to the dogs, Peter 
went cautiously down to the ledge, 
which was about a yard anda half 
wide, and about seventy-five feet 
above the Colorado River. 

Peter walked along the ledge until 
he reached a part so overhung by the 
cliff that he could not stand upright. 
So he went on his hands and knees, 
pushing the hoe before him. Turning 
acorner, he saw that the ledge came 
to an end not far beyond ; but between 
the corner and the end it was ten or 
twelve feet wide and about thirty 
feet long, making a comfortable plat- 
form. Back of the wide place were 
three well-worn, oily holes, which told 
Peter he had discovered a bear's den. 

At the end of the ledge was a large 
piece of rock. It had fallen from 
above, and stood on end against the 
wall. One of the holes was partly 
behind this rock. There Peter saw a 
young bear’s nose come out, and 
quickly go back. Dropping to his 
hands and knees; he peered into the hole, but saw 
only darkness. Then he pushed his hoe-handle 
into the hole, but could not feel the bear. 

The dogs now came running along the ledge on | 
the scent, and began to bark at the hole where | 
the bear-cub’s nose had appeared. Peter was | 


| encouraging them to crawl in and attack, when 


a full-grown bear, the dam of the young one, 
emerged from another opening. 

In his eagerness to capture the cub, Peter had 
forgotten that cubs have parents. He now saw 
the angry she bear between him and the only 
way of escape. Raising the hoe, he stood on the 
defensive, while the dogs, seeing the big bear 
advancing, rushed at her fiercely. 

The old lady seemed to be an experienced and 
cool fighter. She sat down near the outer edge 
of the rocky floor, and suddenly reaching out her 
left paw, knocked Watch over the cliff. Poor 
Watch uttered despairing yelps as he plunged 
down, turning over and over. 

Peter leaned over in time to see the dog strike 
the water, and disappear. He quickly came up, 
however, and after swimming round and round, 
and finding no landing-place, turned and started 
for the east bank, one hundred yards distant. 

When the bear struck Watch, Trap rushed in, ! 
but a blow from her paw sent him rolling over | 
the rocky floor toward the wail. 
and rushed at her again, recklessly. Then the 
same paw that had knocked Watch off struck 
him, and over the cliff he went whirling. 


ETER McCALL, sitting on the cedar-rail | 


\ the bear, on a rock so smooth that she could not 
| easily climb it. 
On she came, growling, and stood on her hind | 


j aimed a blow at her head, but she dodged back 


was within an ace of falling into her clutch. 
Afterward he was more cautious, but whenever 
she came within reach he struck at her. He 
could not hurt her, but he forced her to keep off, 
although she persisted for an hour in her attempts 
to reach him. Then withdrawing a few feet, 
she sat down, still watching him closely with her 
little eyes. 

Peter, glad of the respite, lay down and fanned 
himself with his hat; for the sun, high above the 
mountains, was shining hot against the cliff. 
While busy keeping the bear off, he had heard 
the dogs clamoring, but had not had time to 
glance toward them. 

Now he saw them on the opposite bank, 
running up and down along the edge of the 
| water, and still barking. They could see the 
| bear, and were frantic to get to her, but they 
could see no way of ascending the apparently 
endless wall of cliff on the west side. 

After watching Peter awhile, the bear renewed 
her attempt to reach him. Again and again she 
tried to climb the rock, but his desperate hoe 
kept her back. Once when he aimed a 
blow and missed her, she struck the hoe 
with her paw, and nearly jerked him off 
the rock. When she squatted again, 
she had her mouth open, panting from 
the heat, and Peter hoped she would 
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{crawl back into her den for shade. But she 
| ledge, and lay down in a little stream of spring- 
water that trickled across the rocky floor. She 
; lapped the water and rolled in it, but did not 
| forget to keep an eye on Peter. 

| Hestood sweltering against the cliff, wondering 
how he could escape, and very thirsty. The 
sight of the spring and of the river flowing below 
| tantalized him almost beyond endurance. 

While the old bear was lying in the water, a 
cub came out from behind the rock Peter was 
standing on, and shambled to her. Raising her- 
self, she gave the cub a slap that sent it rolling 
across the floor. Her act reminded Peter of an 
impatient woman slapping her child for bothering 
| her when she has important matters on hand. 

As the cub rolled over, it caught sight of Peter 
on his pedestal, and the haste with which the 
little fellow scrambled into a hole was so comical 
that the young man could not help laughing. 


| quickly retreated. 

i The sun grew hotter and hotter, until the young 
| man felt that he was in danger of being broiled 
against the cliff. He looked up, but there was 
no possibility of scaling that overhanging wall. 
Then he looked down longingly at the river. 





stopping ?”’ said Peter to himself, whimsically. 
He could not entertain the thought. Although | 
|@ plunge into the cool, clear water would have | 


feet, with her paws against the barrier. Peter , 


so quickly that the hoe missed her, and Peter , 










went to the other end of the wide part of the | 


; Another cub soon moved out, but seeing Peter, i 
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improved. A cool breeze blew up-river, and but 
for his increasing thirst he would now have been 
; comparatively comfortable. 

| The bear, however, soon came on with more 
| vigor than ever. For a while Peter had all he 
could do to repel her advances. He succeeded 
in hitting her twice with the hoe, but the only 
effect was to put her into a rage, and make her 
more eager to get him. 

When she withdrew again, Peter was so tired 
that he sat down on his pedestal to rest. Then 
the bear, under the impression that he was now 
within her reach, promptly returned, and kept 
him busy for another hour or two. While this 
fight was going on, he heard the dogs barking 
| and whining, and then he caught a glimpse of 
them swimming across the river; but as they 
could not climb the cliff, they had to swim back. 

Again the she bear retired; and then Peter 
, had a good, long rest, although he had to take it 
| standing up, not daring to tempt his enemy again 
by sitting down. 

The next attack was the most determined of 
all, and lasted till the shadow of the cliff reached 
! beyond the river. When it was over, Peter could 
see nothing of the dogs, and supposed they had 
got tired and hungry and gone home. He would 
have been glad enough to go home, too, if that 
unreasonable old she bear would let him. As it 
was, he felt a little discouraged by the desertion 
of the dogs. 

Perhaps when night came on hunger might 
drive the bear off into the mountains to find 
something to eat for herself and her cubs. That 
would give him an opportunity to escape. But, 
on the other hand, hunger might drive her to a 
more resolute effort to make a meal of him; and 
in the darkness she might succeed. One bad 
feature of the situation was that he could not be 
missed at home for several days, 

“Not until she had digested me,” thought 
Peter. 

The outlook appeared discouraging, but Peter 
did not despair. He could 
always jump to the river, 
and there was a chance in 
that. It would, at worst, 
save him from the bear. The 
thought of the cool water 
tempted him, but he still 
restrained himself. 

The last rays of the sun 
were shining against the 
cedars on top of the moun- 
tain east of the river, when 
Peter heard a sharp bark. 
The next moment Trap and 
Watch came bounding round 
the corner in the ledge, and 
rushed at the bear. Tanta- 
lized by the sight of the 
animal beyond their reach, 
they had gone down the river 
until they could cross, and then had 

returned to the bear’s den from above. 

\t the first bark the bear turned to meet them. 
When she rose on her haunches to use her paws, 
she sat only a few inches from the edge of the 
cliff. Possibly she had learned, from having 
lived here long, that the easiest way to get rid of 
her enemies was to knock them over the precipice. 

‘The dogs had learned something, too, and kept 
out of her reach. Fearing that she might serve 
them as she had done before, Peter quickly 
sprang down from his perch. He was about to 
run up behind the bear, and try to cut her head 
open with the hoe. 

He changed his plan suddenly. Lowering the 
hoe, he grasped the handle firmly with both 
hands, and moved round till he was but little 
| behind the bear, and between her and the nearest 
wall. Then he rushed at her, using the big hoe 
as a battering-ram. She was wholly occupied 
with the dogs at the moment. 

The hoe struck her squarely, and her hind 
parts were knocked over the edge of the cliff; 
but she caught the rough rock with her front 
claws, growling fiercely, and doing her best to 
get back upon the ledge. Peter hammered her 
paws with the hoe until he broke her hold, and 
| then she fell back and dropped down, down, as 
the dogs had dropped. 
| He heard the great splash, and looked over in 
time to see her come to the surface and strike out 
for the east bank. The dogs stood with their 
heads over the edge of the cliff, barking at her 
loudly. 
| On reaching the bank, the bear sat down and 
watched the cliff for a minute or two; then she 
| rose and disappeared into the bushes. 

While Peter was quenching his thirst at the 








He sprang up, | “The jumping would be easy, but how about the | little spring, the dogs began to bark under the 


cliff at the cubs, but it was getting dark, and 
\ the old bear would doubtless return. So Peter 
shouldered his hoe, called off the dogs, and after 


Peter heard the falling dog strike the water, been delightful, the distance was too great to be| making his way cautiously along the ledge and 


but had no time to look, because the victorious 
bear was now advancing toward him. 


He} 


ventured while any other hope should remain. 


“You old beast, you!”” he exclaimed angrily, | 


| up the path, went home. 
Early the next morning he and his father, 


retreated till his back was against the fallen rock ' shaking his fist at his enemy, while with the | armed with guns, came to the den in the cliff, but 


at the end of the ledge, where he stood on guard 
with uplifted hoe, meaning to hit the bear once, 
at least, before jumping after the dogs. 

But he quickly changed his plan. The jump 
would be dangerous, and it could be taken as a 
Putting one hand on the 
rock, which was about five feet high, and the 
other on the end of his hoe-handle, he leaped 


upon the rock. Now he was in a fair position for | 


| other sleeve he mopped his red, dripping face. | 


|The bear was lying comfortably in the water. 
“If I could get one good, square whack at you 
| with this hoe, I’d fix you!”” 


At his voice the bear rose and looked at him in 


a peculiar way, as if she meant to reply: “All 
right; come down and hit me. 
away.’’ But Peter declined the challenge. 


I won’t run 


At noon the shadow of the upper cliff had 


the wise old bear had foreseen this visit. 

“We're too late, it seems,” remarked Peter’s 
‘father. ‘Ma bear took her family last night, and 
| left for parts unknown. You'll never set eyes 
on ’em any more.’’ 

“Oh well, let her go,’’ said Peter. ‘Don’t care 
much about killing an animal with young ones 
anyway. The old brute treated me and the dogs 
a little mean, but she got paid back for it. So I 


defence, being above and nearly out of reach of | covered the ledge, and Peter’s position was much | guess we’ll call it square, seeing I’ve got to.’” 
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Current Topics. 


The pretentious or unmusical names which 
many American towns bear invite amusement, 
sometimes derision. If it were not for the flavor 
of antiquity which clings to them some English 
place-names might be criticised. Thus in a 
recent brief list of ecclesiastical preferments and 
appointments appeared such names as Tolpuddle, 
Shincliffe and Fugglestone. Better, perhaps, 
Babylon Lower Mills, or Northeast Jefferson 
Hollow. re 


To check the “indraft” of the English rural 
Population toward the cities, it is proposed to 
extend stone pavements and electric lights to all 
the villages and hamlets, thus increasing comfort 
at the sacrifice of picturesqueness. The London 
World says, “It is fortunate for those who conjure 
up this unlovely vision .... that Mr. Ruskin 
is no longer among us.” His reverence for 
natural beauty was so strong that the disfigure- 
ment of a landscape affected him like a blasphemy. 
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A practical form of summer clubwork has 
been introduced by Jewish women of Cincin- 
nati, who furnish free trolley rides for convales- 
cents among their sick poor. In many cases such 
a ride affords the single opportunity of the year 
to see open fields and wide horizons, and is of 
incalculable medicinal value. Those of us who 
are inclined to murmur because our summer pro- 
gramme does not include the Paris Exposition 
may well draw a comparison of conditions, and 
as far as possible arrange some personal outing 
for the sick and poor. 

The recently published diary of the 
Duchess of Teck contains this remarkable quota- 
tion from Queen Victoria, a signal-flag for young 
and old: ‘God has been so good to me that now, 
in my old age, I want to confess that I have not 
any dislikes.” One of the greatest generals of 
Victoria’s whole reign, Charles Napier, once 
made a similar statement: “I never feel angry 
at any one—beyond wishing to break their bones 
with a broomstick!’ Then, as if repenting of 
even his laughing exception, Napier added: 
“That was not my mind that spoke. I am a 
child in the hands of God.” 


“ A sympathetic strike " of a unique kind 
occurred in New Jersey the other day. A poor 
old horse was used in a certain department of 
a glass factory, but did not have the privilege 
which his human fellow-workmen enjoyed of 
“knocking off”’ when the whistle sounded. The 
men tried unsuccessfully to obtain shorter hours 
for the old nag, and at last “‘struck,”’ but gave 
notice that they would gladly resume work 
whenever the horse’s hours of labor should be 
made to conform to theirown. The newspapers 
are silent as to the result, but it is to be hoped 
that matters have been settled to the satisfaction 
of all—especially of the horse. 


The industrial progress of the South is 
finely indicated by some recently reported inci- 
dents in North Carolina. A man who had been 
living on a small farm, almost crushed with debts, 
went into a cotton-mill with five of his children, 
and in five years earned and saved enough money 
to pay off all his debts and to buy another farm 
of eighty acres. Another poor farmer went into 
@ cotton-mill with seven of his children, and in 
four years was able to pay off the mortgage that 
had burdened him, to buy another farm of a 
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every state in selecting from among its distin-j 
guished sons those whom it would honor in this 
way. Real worth lasts. 

Twenty-one wagons passed through the 
city of Wabash, Indiana, the other day, in 
solemn procession. They were loaded with the 
last marketable black walnut logs in the county. 

i The ceremony would have been equally appro- ' 

| priate in any other county of the great central 

' states. The walnut, which half a century ago 
yas the most plentiful and majestic tree of the! 
region, is to-day practically extinct. A stronger 
argument for protective forestry laws would be 
hard to find. i 

—_--~+0=—___. 


INSPIRATION. 


The thoughts and deeds of a coming man 
Are framed when he little knows. 
Thomas Seton Jerons. 








Last Days in Congress. 


N the last days of a session, Congress seems 

not unlike a great school preparing for its 
{ final examinations and getting ready for a 
\long holiday. There is in each case about the 
same mixture of hurry, hard work, enthusiasm 
and pleasant anticipation. 

Every Congressman is busy as a session nears 
anend. It is the last chance to get things done, 
and the success or failure of a great measure 
may depend upon some trifling circumstance. 
In the rush to get the necessary bills through, 
many loose legislative threads would be left 
hanging were it not for the vigilance of alert men. 

Appropriation bills and other important meas- 
ures are at this time receiving their finishing 
touches, in conference committee or elsewhere; 
and senators and representatives who were half- | 
indifferent regarding them at an earlier stage, 
now feel that the time when action is most effect- 
ive has really come. Members are seen hurrying 
from one House to the other, in and out of lobby 
and committee-room, in eager conference with 
their associates, or with the Speaker in the | 
House, or the ‘‘steering committee’ in the: 
Senate. It seems to be a case of “now or| 
never,” and every man is keyed up to his highest | 
| tension, like pupils taking a final examination. 

One of the last things Congress does is to! 
dispatch a joint committee of the two Houses to 
the President to ask him if he has any message ; 
to send to Congress, as it is about to adjourn. | 
This is merely a formality ; his reply is usually a 
;Mnessage of congratulation and farewell. On 
March 4, 1897, however, the committee sent by 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, then nearing its end, ' 
returned and through its spokesman announced 
taat they had been unable to perform the duty 
| assigned them. On reaching the White House, | 
they found that the President had already de- 
parted and was on the way to the Capitol to 
attend the inauguration of his successor. | 
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The Class of Naughty-Naught. 


HE class of 1900, in school and college, in 
thought will salute its predecessors, near 
and remote, on the coming graduation day. 
As an end-of-thecentury class, its interest may 
go out sympathetically to the graduates of 1300. 
It may congratulate itself on its superior 
advantages and surroundings. The picture, for 
example, of a New York young man on his way 
‘to the commencement exercises a century ago! 
would suggest certain changes and developments. | 
He saw no telegraph, telephone nor trolley wires ; 
- no electric light posts, no street-car, no bicycle, no | 
| automobile, no steam fire-engine, no gus fixture | 
‘in a window, with baseball glove and catcher’s . 
; mask suspended thereon; no one of many con-. 





COMPANION. 


render to the country, under such conditions as 
exist, would be to put an obstacle in the way of 
a full disclosure of the truth, or to interpose tech- 
nicalities to promote the escape of the guilty. 


The United States in Cuba is in the position | 
of a trustee. It is administering the affairs of | 


the island, not on its own account, but in trust 
for the people and for whatever government they 
may later establish. The odium which rightly 
attaches to any breach of trust is intensified, in 
this instance, by the fact that the United States 
has assumed the trust of its own motion. It has 
relieved the Cubans of Spanish misrule, with the 
avowed purpose of giving them a pure and honest 
government and of teaching them to govern 
themselves. 


Spanish officials used to loot the public treasury | 


without compunction; but American ofticials in 
Cuba must be held to a more rigid accountability 
than if their service were in this country, not 


; only because the people whom they serve are 
helpless, but because the Cubans look to them 


as examples of American principles and methods. 


Dishonesty in officials under such conditions | 


takes on almost the character of high treason, so 
serious an assault is it upon the national honor. 


——_+0+—____ 


AVARICE. 


A thirst for gold, 
‘The beggar’s vice, which can but overwhelm 


The meanest hearts. 
2 Byron. 

tion thrust upon her, a sweet old lady 
who, after Queen Victoria, is perhaps the 


A Great Nurse. 
UIETLY, and without public demonstra- 
best-loved woman in the British Isles, recently 
celebrated her eightieth birthday. 


Florence Nightingale—she of the lovely name | 
and lovelier life—has survived now for nearly ; 


half a century the achievements which made her 
name a household word. Ever since the Crimean 
War, when the wounded in the hospitals used to 
kiss her shadow on the wall as she passed, she 


has been at once paying the penalty of her labors | 


and reaping the reward of them. 

They left her an invalid for life. But from her 
couch she has directed the progress of the insti- 
tution for the training of nurses founded by the 


| fund raised for her by public subscription. The 


women of England started it, and every soldier 
in the army contributed a day’s pay ; for Tommy 
Atkins knows his friends. And besides this 
special interest, she, the founder of our system 
of modern army nursing, has had the joy of 
watching her work prosper, expand, and attain 
world-wide influence. 

The ungrudging acceptance of the services of 
women nurses in the Civil War and our recent 
Spanish War was chiefly due to the prejudices 
overcome, the results attained, the admiration 
extorted by this gentle, resolute and gifted English 
woman, who had shown the way. 

So, too, the whole Red Cross system was a 


' natural outgrowth of her work. It is in no 


sense lessening the praise due to those more 


| immediately concerned to say this; it is merely | 
asserting that Clara Barton and her band of | 


nurses, Lady Randolph Churchill and hers, are 
natural successors to Florence Nightingale, car- 
rying forward the work begun by her to an 
extent and with resources unknown in her day. 


How many more lives could the great lady-in- | 


chief have saved in the Crimea had she but had 
those novel modern merctes, the hospital-train 
and the hospital-ship, at her disposal ! 





Colonial Civil Service. 


HE growing appreciation of the difficulty 
of the task this country has before it in the 
Philippines is happily bringing also an 


hundred acres, and still to have money left in the | Vetiences and absolutely necessary contrivances | increasing sense of responsibility for the kind of 


bank. A land in which such things are of 
common occurrence is on the highroad to pros- 
perity, and very near the goal. 


There are no great unclaimed estates 


as we now estimate them. | 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to infer , 

| that the material side of the environment was a | 
fair indication of the mental equipment and pos- ' 


sibilities of that day. .A diploma is a commission ' 


civil service to be established there. All thinking 
men agree that it should be honest, efficient and 


non-partisan; but not all are in accord as to; 


how these qualities can be secured. 
Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, lately appointed pro- 


in England, despite mistaken or fraudulent asser- | to do sumething in and for the world, and it must | fessor of government at Harvard University, has 


tions to the contrary. The State Department 


be owned that the class of 1800 and other classes | 


made a study of the forms of colonial civil service 


| of that general period set le of perf itai 1 
warms the American public against possible | © general period set an exaunple of perform- employed by Great Britain, Holland and France, 
swindling effected by oe promoters of schemes | ance that our candidates for certificates and the three nations which have given most atten- 
based on imaginary assets. A London firm of | destees may well imitate, It is the use, and not/| tion to the subject and brought it nearest to 
solicitors was asked by the United States | ™erely the number, of advantages that is decisive. | perfection. In a recent book, he draws some 


Embassy to examine certain claims. In one 
thousand cases thus sifted no valid claim was 
discovered. Furthermore, there are no large 
deposits in the Bank of England awaiting 
claimants. The familiar theory that people like 
to be imposed upon is made more probable by 
the history of the pursuit of supposed estates in 
comparison with which a “Castle in Spain"’ is 
substantiality itself. 


“I named my son for Culonel Blank,” said 
a father one day, “before certain chapters in his 
history were written, or 1 should not have done 
so.” His was not an unusual experience. Not 
only is a man’s record constantly changing while 
he lives, but the opinion of him in the early 
years after his death may vary :nuch from the 


world’s final estimate. Senator Hoar doubtless , 


had this idea in mind when he said, on the 
occasion of the presentation of a statue for 
Statuary Hall, that the state giving it had done 
well to wait until its subject had been dead for 
fifty years. Ie wished it might be the rule with 


‘a 


The Cuban Scandals. | 


! HE scandals which havearisen in the postal ! 
administration in Cuba are an occasion of ! 
chagrin and grief to all true Americans. | 

| One postal official of high rank has been arrested 

‘for fraud; another has been suspended and 

superseded for extravagance and neglect ; several 

; minor officials have confessed wrong-doing or 

are suspected of it. The mere headquarters’ 
expenses of the pustal service in Cuba last year 
absorbed nearly the whole of the pustal revenue: 
| and the director of the service received in salary 
and perquisites more than is paid to the Post- 

) master-General of the United States. 

The Presidenthas ordered a searching investiga- 
tion, with a view to the removal and punishment | 
of all who have been concerned in extravagant 
or dishonest practices. He should be sustained | 
in this resolute purpose by Americans of all 
parties. The worst service which any one could 





interesting conclusions as to the best course for 
the United States to pursue. 

A century of experience has taught these 
countries the impossibility of fitting candidates 
in advance for the special duties they must 
perform in foreign countries, among peoples 
whose language and customs are unfamiliar. 
They have all come, therefore, to agree in these 
conclusions: 

That it is better first to select young men of good 


health, character and general intelligence; to, 


train them in such studies as will open their 
minds, quicken their faculties and familiarize 
them with the rudiments of their future duties ; 
to place them first in subordinate positions; to 
promote them as they acquire experience and 


, show fitness; and finally, to ensure the peria- 


nency of their positions during efficiency, and an 
adequate pension when they are incapacitated 
by age. 

In England, Holland and France, a standard 
for the intellectual test is set by the representa- 
tive universities. In this cuuntry, a standard 
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| will be harder to establish; for there are many 
universities, and each has its own intellectual 
yardstick. + 

| Moreover, the democratic spirit is so strong 
here that the American people are not likely to 
approve a rigid educational test at the start. 
They do not believe in closing the civil service 
|door to a possible Abraham Lincoln because 
he lacks “‘book-learning.”’ 

Professor Lowell suggests, therefore, the es- 
tablishment of a special government school, to 
which appointments shall be made as they are 
now made to West Point and Annapolis, and 
| from which a young man shall go forth to life 
| work in a new profession: The United States 
Civil Service. 


Towns Made to Order. 


HEN the atlas-maker visits a state in 
the central West, say five years hence, 
he will find seven towns which do not 

now appear on any map. Friends of a certain 
; Yailroad president could tell him their names 
j to-day, although the towns have not been built. 
The president, who has just completed an exten- 
sion of his line, has picked out seven places along 
the road where settlements would look pretty— 
and ‘make business.’’ To save time, he has 
already named them. 

This ingenious gentleman is not the only 
railroad magnate who cherishes town-building 
schemes. The Western papers tell of seven 
other railroads which are planning to distribute 
assorted immigrants to lonesome spots along 
their various routes. One road in the Southwest 


wants fifty new towns; a Northwestern road 

designs to found thirty-eight, and the other five 
roads have hopes of building up from five to 
twenty towns each. 

There is room for these towns. In fact, in the 
places where it is proposed to establish them 
there is nothing but room—and railroad track. 
That does not mean that they may not some day 
be large and prosperous. 

} A notion prevails that villages and cities begm 
and grow because of conspicuous natural ad- 
vantages. That is not always true. Many 
places merely “happen.’”’ The new railroad 

; towns, being deliberately planned, may enjoy 
benefits and opportunities which chance-created 
towns are liable to lack. For one thing, the 

| Paternal railroads will have a vital interest in 

| their welfare. And to be nursed and tended by 

\a healthy railroad is the next best thing to being 
born rich. 

i a ee 

Fadeth Not Away. 
HE old professor sat listening with a half- 
smile while his class explained certain facts 
in metaphysics. 

The brain, they said, retained longest the first 

; impressions made upon it. Memories of middle 
life faded out, while those of childhood remained 
vivid and clear. Dying persons had been known 
to speak in a language which they had learned in 
childhood, and forgotten during a long lifetime. 

When the class was dismissed, one of the young 
men, as usual, lingered to walk across the campus 
with the professor. The class had noticed that 

| the old man was a little more deaf this winter, a 

| Htule duller of sight, a little more gentle. They 
contrived that he should not cross the icy spaces 

| without some one to assist him. 

“All that is true, Bob,” he said, thinking of the 
recitation and talking half to himself. ‘Quite 
true, and very strange. You learn in childhood a 

‘ language, simple enough, having to do with the 
foundation of things: God and heaven and you, 

| yourself. Then you get out into the world and 
forget it. You learn difficult languages—philoso- 

‘phy or trade or politics; loud, strident kinds of 
talk that move the world, and you do your share 
of talking as loudly as you can. 

“But presently these things begin to fade out of 
your mind. They seem less weighty; they count 

| for little. The old language that you learned on 

‘your mother’s knee comes back, and you find 

: yourself speaking it again. These later languages 
are alien; that is your own tongue.” 

“It 1s strange, sir,” said Bob, with a bewildered 
face. 

He brought the professor to his own door. and 
bade him good night. The old man lingered, look 
ing with a wistful smile at the great quadrangle 

| with the shadowy buildings in which languages 

| and philosophy and sciences were taught. 

| “I have indeed gone back to the beginning!” he 
said. ‘These things seem to mean so little, and I 

| think so often of the first line that I ever learned: 

“‘Now I lay me down to sleep!’” 
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Lady Colonels. 


MERICAN women have secured for them- 
A selves, and have been given by courtesy, 
many prominent positions in the busy 
world, but there is one position which several 
, European women occupy that their American 
sisters have never yet filled—that of colonel of a 
regiment. 

The Lady's Realm states that the first woman 
who held this office was the widow or the Tsar 
Nicolas I., about half a century ago. Since that 
time the grand duchesses of the Imperial house 
in Russia have, as a rule, been made nominal 
commanders of regiments. 

The kaiser, when a foreign princess whom he 
‘Wishes to honor visits Germany, presents her 
, With a regiment. Queen Victoria is colonel of the 

First Prussian Dragoons, the regiment bearing 
| her name. 

Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, on her recent 
| visit to Potsdam, was made happy by the gift of 
ithe Fifteenth Hussars. The royal girl-colone} 
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invited her officers to The Hague, and entertained 
them in regal fashion. 

The duties of the English and German princesses 
who command regiments are to review them once 
or twice a year, and afterward to entertain the 
officers and their wives, wearing upon these 
occasions the uniform, as near as may be, of their 
regiments. 

The Empress Frederick, who is colonel of the 
Second Guard Hussars and the Eightieth Infantry, 
takes a motherly interest in the welfare of officers 
and privates, and is greatly beloved by them. 


—~<~or—__- 


“SAVING THE MARK.” 


“I notice,” said an old editor, looking over the 
manuscript of a new man on the staff, “you use 
the phrase, ‘Heaven save the mark!’ Do you 
know exactly what that means?” 

“No, sir,” answered the new reporter, “although 
I have a general idea of the meaning I intend it to 
convey.” 

“Tt may be remarked, in the first place, that the 


correct form of the expression is ‘God save the | 


mark.’ But do you know what the ‘mark’ is?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you know what you want it ‘saved’ from?” 

“N-no, sir; not exactly.” 

“Do you know why heaven should be called 
upon to save a ‘mark’ you know nothing about 
from some calamity or danger of which you are | 
equally ignorant?” 

“TI do not.” 

“Then let us not use the phrase,” said the old 
editor, drawing his pencil through it—and this 
reporter never used it again. But within a few 
days another reporter brought in an article which, 
singularly enough, contained the expression, “God 
save the mark!” The editor, after looking over 
the manuscript, called in this reporter in his turn, 
and interrogated him. 

“Do you know exactly what that phrase means?” 

“T think I do, sir,” answered the reporter. 

“Ah? And what is the ‘mark,’ then?” 

“Jtis an object or target aimed at, as in archery.” 

“But what do you want it ‘saved’ from?” 

“From an arrow, sir. ‘God save the mark!’ is 
an ejaculatory phrase expressive of irony or a 
humorous sense of the extraordinary. When an 
archer shot well, he was accustomed to say, ‘God 
save the mark!’ meaning to express a desire that 
the mark should not be hit, and his arrow dis- 
placed, by some one coming after him. Ironically, 
it was said to a novice whose arrow falls wide of | 
the mark. In this case, it signifies —” 

“That will do,” said the old editor. “I see you 
have been reading Brewer. In consideration of 
the fact that you fully understand the expression, 
we will use it this once.” 


——— +05 


TWO SUFFERERS. 


The Turkish minister called on Secretary Hay 
not long ago to tell, in a tone of mingled pain and 
indignation, how much he had been misrepresented 
by the sensational newspapers of this country. 
The particular thing that disturbed the minister 
most was the publication of what purported to be | 
a newspaper interview with him, in which he was 
represented as having said: “My wife is a beauti- 
ful woman,” in speaking of the circumstances 
attending the coming of a Moslem woman to 
Washington. | 

He assured Secretary Hay that he had never | 
said any such thing, and went on to explain that | 
in his own country no one but a person of low 
breeding would speak of the beauty of his wife. 
Indeed, were it supposed by his government that 
he had made such a remark, his recall would be 
probable. 

The wide difference between American and | 
Turkish standards of etiquette in matters of this 

sort was not appreciated by the thoughtless 
reporter, who, in order to round out a story, had 
put the words into the minister’s mouth. 

When Ali Ferrough Bey was relating this | 
incident to some American friends, they asked 
him what Secretary Hay said to his protestation 
on this score. 

“Ah,” replied the minister, “‘I, too, have | 
suffered,’ was what he said,” by which it appears | 
that Mr. Hay had endeavored to console him by | 
explaining that in this land of unfettered liberty 
all public men are liable to misrepresentation in | 
the more irresponsible newspapers. 
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HALF-DEAF. 


James Payn says, in ‘The Backwater of Life,” 
that as soon as he became deaf, his friends tried 
to hearten him by collecting anecdotes of those 
who have made humorous mistakes through 
suffering a like infirmity. The efficacy of that 
method may be doubted, but such as it is, many 
have had to endure it. 

One story is indeed to be tolerated, because it | 
refers to a gentleman who, although deaf, was not 
so much so as he pretended to be. A friend came 
to him one day, and shouted: 

“Will you lend me half a sovereign?” 

“What?” 

“Will you lend me half a sovereign?” was the 
still louder petition. 

“What was that?” 

“Will you lend me a sovereign?” 

“You said half a sovereign before!” 


(= ee 


SYMPATHY. 


The following story, which shows that sympathy 
knows no distinction of rank or position, is told 
by the Vienna correspondent of the London 
Morning Post. Not long ago a thirteen- r-old 
schoolboy was summoned home from his boarding- 
school at Linz to attend his father’s funeral in 











Vienna. When the lad reached the station at 
Linz he had to wait for the train. 

The short inaction must have brought home his | 
Joss afresh to him, for when the train steamed in 


he was weeping bitterly. His distress was noticed | 
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by a lady in a first-class compartment, who 
called the guard and had the boy brought to her. 

Then she paid the excess fare for travelling 
first-class, and during the rest of the boy’s journey 
devoted herself to the task of comforting him and 
relieving the tedium of the long journey to Vienna. 

She told him that she knew how lonely he felt, 
for she had suffered the loss of a parent who 
had died suddenly in a foreign land. The boy 
was comforted, but he did not know till Vienna 
was reached that the kind-hearted lady was the 
Archduchess Maria Valeria, daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria. 


FRIGHTENED. 


It was in the kitchen of a small flat. The 
occupants were a little girl of three years of age, 
and her loving mother and doting grandmother 
who were engaged in an animated conversation. 
Suddenly the grandmother discovered that the 
teakettle was steaming away, and needed replen- 
ishing from the hydrant. The Chicago Record 
gives the story as follows: 


She took the kettle from the stove, but had 
hardly taken two steps when she collided with 
the child. There were two almost simultaneous 
shrieks, and then the mother, uttering a third one, 
darted ‘forward and caught the cherub in her 
arms, her frantic exclamations mingling with the 
agonized wail of the child and the hysterical sobs 
of the grandmother. 

In about two minutes the child’s face was 
covered with layers of sweet oil, white of egg, 
| sanitary cotton and flour, and the grandmother 
was speeding round the corner on the way to the 
family doctor’s. 

The doctor came and removed the layers of 
emollients. Then he laughed heartlessly, and 
asked the women why they had called him. 

“There is nothing the matter with the child’s 
face,” he said. 

“It must be her arms and shoulders,” said 
the mother, “Tell mother where you are hurt, 
darling?” 

“1 aint hurt,” said the child, 
screamed so shé seared me.” 


“but grandma 


EXPRESSING HIS DISGUST. 


Probably most writers of serial stories are 
familiar with the sensation of receiving letters of 
commendation or disapproval from interested 
readers who are following up the stories as they 
appear in their regular weekly or monthly instal- 
ments. Occasionally some curious person asks 
for private information as to what the outcome is 
to be, while others offer suggestions as to the 
disposition to be made of the villain, or express a 
fear that the author intends to marry the hero to 
the wrong woman. 


The writer of a serial story in one of the popular 
magazines a few years ago received the following 
letter from an indignant reader. The names are 
changed for obvious reasons: 

“DEAR Sir: I take the liberty of telling you 
that I regard your ‘Simeon Stacy,’ now runnin; 
Sian h the Blank Magazine, asa little the thinnes' 
novel L have ever read. Furthermore, the principal 
character in the story, to whom you give the title 
réle, so to speak, isso thoroughly detestable a 
man that I have taken the most effective means 
in my power to show my eontempt for him by 
changing my name—which happened to be the 
same as his—to tad as unlike it as possible. 

“Yours trul 
| “ANDREW eg (formerly Simeon Stacy).” 





A FORMIDABLE CORRECTION. 
The proper spelling of Welsh names is a matter 


known only to experts, and it gives much trouble | 


to English post-office officials, who are able in 
many cases to make only a guess, so to speak, 
at the spelling of place names. 
Maxwell, in an article in an English magazine, 
gives an amusing example of this. 


On March 2, 1888, the following telegram was 
handed in for delivery at the post-office of 
Chepstow: 

xoing to Tianfairpwilewngwilgogcrhwilciydll- 
BoRogoe h. Shall be at home by four-thirty.” 

he postmaster, thinking that there was “more 
than a fair penn’orth” of consonants in the name, 
| referred it to his surveyor, who wrote back: 

“Tt is an attempt at the name of a village 
in Anglesey, but is evidently not written by a 
Welshman; the spelling is incorrect, and but for 
the joke of the thin, ng the ordinary abbreviation— 
Llanfairpwll—would have been better. The name, 
correctly written, L give below: Llanfairpwllgwyn- 
| gyllgogerchwyrnydrobw andistillogogogoch. ” 


HIS BEGINNING. 


Years ago there was a cold night in the latter 
part of December at Brattleboro, Vermont. There 


had been many freezing nights there before, but on | 





this one something happene 


A young man, Larkin G. Mead, attracted by the 
| beauty of the great white stillness, went out-of- 
doors, and slowly, yet with much delight, modelled 
a figure which, in his mind, stood for the Recording | 
Angel writing down the évents of the year just 





dead. All night the statue grew, and the seulptor 
threw on water at intervals, to freeze it into 
hardness. He was alone and happy. 


The next morning the neighbors awoke to find 
the snow angel, pen in hand, recording their history | 
upon a snowy seroll. 

Local history says that this bit of work decided 
| the future of the young man who did it. He 
| resolved to become a sculptor, and went abroad 
| to study. Well known as his work afterward 

became, perhaps he took no such pleasure in it 

\ 3 in that little bit of modelling under the cold 
Vermont sky. 














PAID IN FULL. 


A working sense of fun is a good thing to have, 
for sometimes, if the humor of a situation cannot 

























take the place of cash, there is no compensation 
|at all. A ease in point, as the Londoner prints 
it, is that of the late H. D. Traill, an English 
litterateur. 

One of Mr. Traill’s earliest journalistic commis- 
sions was to write a »s of articles, in 
| edited by a lady well known thirt 
a strong advocate of “women's 
anomalies ane justi 
woman's prop 




















The articles were duly written and published, 
| but the remuneration agreed upon was not fortt 
After repeated but fruit 
Mr. Traill brought 

ho successfully invoked aga 
contributor the very law she had engaged him to 





attack, 


Sir Herbert | 


COMPANION. 


The Best time to begin using Rubdifoam is when the 
teeth are young. It starts them right and keeps them 
so. 25 cents. (Ade. 








sent on approval, 50%. 180 lft. foreign 
SHAME Sic Maxeal stdtap Gor Gemtery Blag. Be, Loule: Mo. 


Every Boy in Business for Himself. 


Send your name for our Catalogue and price- 
lists of our Gold Aluminum Goods. We have 
articles needed daily in every house. 

L, & H. Supply Co., 46 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


pays good wages, and leads to 
the h ghost positions. Weteach 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in velegraph s service, Railroads are 
very busy, Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


The School of Agriculture and 











tenehice ¥otsig mis to become successful 
FARMERS, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, FORESTERS, LAND- 
RCAPE. ARCHITECTS: AND TEACHERS AND INVES: 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
For explanatory Circular, 


Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. __ University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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EVERY 

aie KREMENTZ 
ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 

Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 

ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate out- 

Wears some solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You 

et 2 new one without charge in case a genuine 


n 
REMENTZ button is damaged from any cause. 
special styles er Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s 


@ = @ Dresses, Sold by all j 


“H ygiene 


Collar Button 
for Hay-Fever.” 


request. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestaut St., Newark, N.J. 
JUST OUT. FREE BY MAIL. 
SEND FOR A COPY. 
, Hygienic Hints, Rules for Diet, Bathing ¢ Q 
? and Proper Living. What Can be Done 4 


» for Hay-Fever. 
Cured to Stay Cured. 


Ask for Current Comments, No. 16. 


» DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York 
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is only stamped on meats that are per- 
fect in quality. Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Premium Bacon are so branded. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


Branch Houses in All Cities 











cious ! 





gists or sent by mail. 





Horticulture in Harvard University | 






















It is an unfortunate fact,— but a fact, nevertheless, that nearly every 
one wakes up in the morning feeling distressed in some way—not suf- 
ficiently rested—bad taste in the mouth—dull 
ready to revolt at the slightest provocation. 
going into reasons — there are as many reasons, almost, as there are 
people. The condition exists and can be removed. 


Abbey’s Effervescent Salt, 


“The ‘Salt’ of Salts,” 


in half a tumbler of water immediately after rising. 
Your mouth and throat are refreshed, 
your breath is sweetened, your bowels will mo 
as Nature intended it should be done. 





made from the salts extracted from the juices of pure Fresh Fruits. 
Dr. F. J. LEONARD, Brooklyn, N. “Tam extremely pleased with the 
results I have received from ABBEy’s L They certainly do all that is required. 
I have used other salts, but they cannot compare with, nor do they act like, your salt.” 
25c., $1.00 per bottle. 
Sold by most drug. THE ABEEY eRV NT SALT CO., Booklet free 


Dept. B, 9-15 Murray 
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CRESCENT 


BEVEL GEAR CHAINLESS 

















Tours for Ladies. 


The Bicycle has brought a host of 
advantages to Ladies —for delightful 
exercise — for short or long tours in 
company with friends—a freedom 
and yet a safety most welcome. And 
no wheel can equal the Bevel-Gear 
for their use — with it climbing hills 
is easy—and there's no chain to 
catch skirts. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models 41, 42: $60. 
Models 17, 18: $50. 
Adults’ Chain Models, $25, $26,$30,$35. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Models, $25. 


Send for 1900 Crescent Catalogue Free. 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE, 
501 Wells 8t., Chicago, 36 Warren St., New York, 















Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


N order to reduce our 
stock of Spring and 
Summer materials, we 

will make to order fash- 
ionable suits and skirts at 
great reductions from for- 
mer prices. One-third 
has nm cut off the 
price of nearly every cloth 
suit and skirt in our line, 
and every wash suit and 
skirt has been reduced to 
one-half of former prices; 
but the quality of materials 
and workmanship is ae 
up to our usual standar 

just as good as if you 
paid double the money. 

Order from this Reduced 

Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anythin; 
You don’t like and we will 
refund your money. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 


$15 Suits reduced to 
$10. $20 Suits re- 
duced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool 

Skirts; former price 
$6; reduced to $4; 

$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. 

Handsome Wash Suits, former price $4; reduced 

to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 
$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 

Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 

Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments, which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom, at one-half 
regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of reduced- 
rice garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain 
ist, which will be sent FREE, together with samples of 
materials, to any lady who wishes them, 
Write to-day lor Catalogue, samples and Bergain List; 
don’t delay—the chdicest goods will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 











headache—stomach 
Why? There's no use 


Take a spoonful of 


The effect is deli- 
your stomach is soothed, 
later on, gently, surely, 








ABBE 



















t., New York. on request. 


She GIRL:WHO SMILES 


A. Gillette 





‘HE wind was cast, and the chimney smoked, 
And the old brown house seemed dreary, | 
For nobody smiled, and nobody joked, | 
The young folks grumbled, the old folks croaked, 
They had come home chilled and weary. 


Then opened the door, and a girl came in; 
Oh, she was homely,—very: ' 

Her nose was pug, and her cheek was thin, 

There wasn’t a dimple from brow to chin, 
But her smile was bright and cheery. 


She spoke not a word of the cold and damp, 
Nor yet of the gloom about her, 

But she mended the fire, and lighted the lamp, 

And she put on the place a different stamp 
From that it had had without her. 


Her dress, which was something in sober brown, 
And with dampness nearly dripping, 

She changed for a bright, warm, crimson gown, 

And she looked so gay when she so came down 
They forgot that the air was nipping. 


They forgot that the house was a dull old place, 
And smoky from base to rafter, 

And gloom departed from every face, 

As they felt the charm of her mirthful grace, 
And the cheer of her happy laughter. 


Oh. give me the girl who will smile and sing 
And make all glad together! 

To be plain or falr is a lesser thing, 

But a kind, unselfish heart can bring 
Good cheer in the darkest weather. 


———_~o»—____ 


Behind the Veil. 

HERE is no more curious 

study than the different 

D 3 ways in which the differing 

minds of men approach 

ne ‘ the dark veil hanging be- 

fore each of them— the 

mystery which we call 

<ji- death. ‘The great classical 

scholar, Porson, was chiefly 

terrified by the certainty 

that he could not carry with him the learning 
which had cost him so dear. 

“Forty years I have given to the study of 
Greek,” he is reported to have said. “And what 
if they do not speak Greek there beyond?” 

A German writer says: “To go through the 
portal of death is like a horse passing into a low 
barn-door. All superfluous packages on his 
back are scraped off and left behind.” 

“To die, to sleep ;” says Hamlet. “To sleep: 
perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub!” 

Among the philosophic Asiatics s0 great is the 
Tepugnance to this dread, unsolvable problem 
that it is never mentioned by name. No one 
says that his neighbor is dead, but that he “has 
gone away—has saluted the world.’’ 

Men of cheerful temperament have thrown the 
reflection of their pleasant thoughts even beyond 
the verge of the great darkness. Charles Lamb, 
to whom home and friends were dearer than to 
most men, asks wistfully: “Sun and sky, and 
breeze . . . and summer holidays, and the green- 
ness of fields . . . and fireside conversations, and 
innocent vanities and jests . . . do these things 
go out with life? Cana ghost laugh . . . when 
you are pleasant with him?” 

Hardly a man lives who is not afraid of death, 
yet every man once in each day falls without 
fear into a state of temporary death, the mystery 
of which no physician can adequately explain. 

The same Power which guards the centres of 
life during sleep will guard them through that 
longer night. 

And let us believe with David, who, after 
praying that he might be delivered from the evils 
that threatened his life, ends his supplications 
with an allusion to the last sleep that must come 
to him in common with all men, exclaiming with 
joyful certainty: “As for me,...1 shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” 


—___—_e. 


The Great Unknown. 


FEW months ago an old Kentucky moun- 
taineer joined the people for miles around 
in going to a town where an electric car 

was to make its first trip. He was deeply | 
impressed, and after much persuasion, was got 
aboard the car. The conductor laughingly told 
him it was off for Europe, and started. The old 
man tried to get off, but was restrained; then, 
thinking all he had heard was true, he pulled off 





| letter verbatim. If read thus: 


; Man help 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


their conscious impotence before the unknown 
forces of God and man. We to whom the sea 
is but a feature in the landscape, the electric 
car but a convenience of the hour, smile at such 
fears. We happen to know about these things. 
There are other things, however, that come to 
frighten us. If we understood them better, we 
should find them no more worthy of alarm than 
the trolley-car or the land’send. And the names 


of some of these things are sorrow and death and ; 


pain. 
—__~<e+——_—_ 


How Custer went to West Point. 


Senator Sherman, the last of the many Ohio 

men who were prominent in national affairs 
in the time of Lincoln. Judge Bingham entered 
Congress in 1856. He and Mr. Sherman were 
sworn in on the same day. Bingham served six- 
teen years in Congress, and for twelve years was 
minister to Japan. At the close of the Civil War 
he was judge advocate in the army, and prose- 


T= late John A. Bingham was, with ex-; 


cuted the conspirators who murdered Lincoln. ' 
Later he was one of the managers in the impeach- j 


ment trial of President Johnson. 
With all his great achievements, J! udge Bingham 


; Was proudest of the fact that he sent Gen. George 


A. Custer to West Point. One day in Washington, 
before the war, Judge Bingham received a letter. 
“It was a boy’s letter,” he said, in telling of i 
“but there was something in it which capu vate 
me, and after forty years I can remember that 


“Dear Mr. Bingham: I am told you can send a 
boy to West Point. 1 am also told that you don’t 
care whether he is a democrat boy or a republican 
boy. I am a democrat boy, and I want to go to 
‘West Point and learn to be a soldier so I can fight 
for my country. Bincerely yours, 

E 


ORGE A. CUSTER.’ 
“I did not know the boy,” added Judge Bing- 
ham, “but 1 Knew of the buster family living at 


Rumley in my county. I wrote back that if his 
parents consented I would appoint him, and in due 
e 80. 

“George Custer went to West Point as my cadet, 
and I heard nothing from him until the war came 
on and I learned t he had been sent into the 
field. Next I heard of him as engaged most gal- 
lantly at Bull Run. A few days after that disas- 
trous battle there was a knock at my door. A 
tall soldier, his shirt open in front, long yellow 
curls hanging upon his shoulders, came in with 
stammering speech. He hesitated a moment, and 
then said: 

“Mr, Binghs , 1 am George Custer, the boy 

ou sent to West Point. I have fought my first 

attle and have tried hard not to be a coward. 
think {it is my first duty to report to you, sir.’ 

“That was my first sight of Custer. God bless 
him! I took him in my arms. Indeed, he had not 
been a coward! He had been promoted on the 
field for conspicuous bravery. fter that I kept 
close watch of his movements, and it rejoiced me 
to see my cadet the youngest general in the army. 
In the midst of his fame he married a lovely 
woman, Elizabeth Bacon of Michigan. He 
brought his bride to me, and she declared: 

“Mr, Bingham, I want to thank you for trans- 
forming my husband from a wood-chopper into a 
general of the United States army.’ 

“Noble boy! Noble woman! As I think how 
bappy and proud they were that day, my heart is 
full of ish to think of my boy cut to pieces by 
those miserable redskins in the West.” 


Aeae shee se 
Giving Him Up. 


his heart for somebody, and gladly deny 

himself for that other’s good. Josiah Flynt, 
in his “Tramping with Tramps,” tells the sicken- 
ing story of boys who are lured from home and 
taught, by vagabonds, the first steps of that law- 
lessness which leads to crime and punishment. 
But in one case the instructor in this evil course 
became very much attached to his little charge, 
and when Mr. Flynt saw the two they were ata 
railway station, the man sending the boy to his 
mother for a visit. For the lad was homesick, 
and had begged to return for a short time, prom- 
ising to run away again and find his leader. 

The man had been asking the boy to repeat 
what he had learned for the purpose of getting an 
illegal living, and the items were seven in number. 

“You sure that’s all, kid?” insisted the tramp. 

“Well, aint thatenough? You don’t know much 
more yourself, No, you don’t, and you're three 
times as old as I am.” 

Here the boy began to pout. 
ow, kid, d’you know what I want yer to do?” 
es! ‘Aint yer been tellin’ me fer the last 


0, kid, ’ve changed my mind. You’re goin’ 
home now, aint yer?” 

“Just for a Httle while. 
you.” 


Tt wilful criminal may have a soft spot in‘ 





I'm comin’ back to 











“No, you aint, kid. You’re goin’ home for good. 
And in about five minutes you'll be gone. Now I 
want you to promise that you’ll forget everything 
I taught you. Listenin’ ?’” 

The boy was gazing down the track. 

low’ll you promise?” 
’1l be hard work!” 
‘Can’t help it. You got to do it. You don’t 
wanter be like me. You wanter be somethin’ 
dead fine—’spectable.” 


“Aint you somethin’ dead fine?” 

“You ‘don’t understand, kid!” and the man 
stamped his foot. “I mean, like your mother. 
Listenin’? Well, ’ll you promise?” 

The boy nodded his head, but there was a sur- 

rise in his look too great to be concealed. The 
rain was ready, and the man turned to the boy. 
Their good-by was as tender as any I ever saw. 
A kiss, a gentle stroke on the shoulder, and the 
the boy to climb Into the box car. 

Would he remember, and would he try? Alas, 
the master had taught his lessons too thoroughly! 
The boy made a brave fight for a time, but his 
weakened will gave way, and he drifted back into 
the old life. 
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physical and moral strength as few American 
women would consent to undergo. 

Her husband is kind and affectionate, but he 
cannot relieve her from the severe and even cruel 
) Russian court etiquette. Again and again she 
has fainted at the receptions, balls and reviews, 
through which, in spite of illness, she is obliged to 
stan 


Notwithstanding her beauty and her virtues, 
the empress is not loved by the Russian people, 
nor consulted and confided in by her husband, as 
was her mother-in-law, the dowager empress. She 
has neither the robust physique nor the ambitious 
character of the clever dowager, and court 
intrigues, squabbles and etiquette distress and 
fatigue her. The only true comfort she finds in 
j her dreary splendor {s the personal service and 
attention she is allowed to lavish on her tiny girls. 
| There the mother heart finds solace. 

In sharp contrast with the fate of this sad-faced 
empress of the largest domain in Europe is the life 
of the young queen of the clean, free little kingdom 
‘of Holland. She lives far more like a popular, 
| Retted belle of society than like a sovereign. 
hile the tsarina never sets her foot out of the 
doors of her palace without the heaviest guard, 
Queen Wilhelmina goes shopping, walking, skating 
‘and riding, whenever the whim seizes her, with a 
i single attendant, and that one often only a favorite 
lady in waiting. 





HAT Is the rain that beats 
In the face of the sad, gray world, 

But the breath of fair green streams that once 
Among their rushes curled ! 
Sweet mists that quivered once 
In waxen lily throats, 
Or over the rosy sunset sky 
Drifted in amethyst boats. 


What will it one day be 

But the green of the growing grass, 

Or the spring that bursts from the friendly hill 
To fill the traveller's glass. 

The pansy’s purple hood, 

The heads of amber grain, 

The violet shine of the muscadine, 

Its lavish tangle of leaf and vine— 

But first of all the rain. 


—__~0»—____ 


Mr. Denkle’s Pie. 


N some ways Mr. Denkle was eminently con- 
servative. He had no appreciation of the 
new woman; he even failed, his wife thought, 

‘to do justice to the capabilities of the old. This 
was the more annoying because Mrs. Denkle 
was a person of acknowledged “faculty,” and 
preéminent in the field of cookery. It was over 
one of her best dinners, to which he was doing 
ample justice, that her husband unwisely led the 

| discussion to that very point. 


“Now, there’s cooking,” said he, helping himself 
a second time to chowder. ‘“‘Women can cook; 
; but the trouble is, they don’t invent anything. 
| They just_cook the same old things over an’ over. 
Takes a French fellow in a paper cap to invent 
‘ anything new to eat.” 

“Then it must be a matter of nationality,” said 
Mrs. Denkle, sarcastically. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Denkle. 
' men don’t mind cookin’; over here they do. We'd 
cook as well as the Frenchmen if we ever took it 
into our heads to try. Why, I’ve had original 
ideas myself about puddin’s and pies and things. 
But—well, you’re a first-rate cook, Annie; first- 
rate; although you wouldn't invent anything new 
between now and doomsday.” 

“No,” said his wife, “I wouldn’t. But I don’t 
want to stand in your way, Thomas. If you want 
to try some of those ideas of yours, I’ll lend you 
the kitchen any time.” . 

“I would, only for the bakin’. You've always 
owned it takes a sight of experience to manage a 
COOK Stove: right, and I don’t lay claim to expe- 

lence.” 





“Over in France the 


“Anything you'll mix, I’ll bake,” said Annie. 
“It’s the annfversary of our weddln’ next week, 
an’ it’ll be a good chance for you to invent some- 


thing new for dinner, by way of celebration.” 

Thomas hesitated, but he saw no way to decline 
: the challenge without humiliation. “Very well,” 
he agreed at last, “I will, You shall have a 
bran'-new weddin’-day pie.” 

Within a day or two after the anniversary, even 
before Mr. Denkle was out of bed and the doctor 
had ceased coming. the Hentley people had be; 
to inquire what Thomas Denkle had put into that 


le. 
a Nothin’ harmful,” Annie told them. “I wouldn't 
have let him do that. Butrich! Goodland! One 
bite was enough for me. Mr. Denkle felt kind 0’ 
spunk: ‘about | , 1 s’pose, for he ate a whole piece 
and tried to eat apother before he gave in.” 
“What kind o’ Pie was it?” asked a neighbor. 
“Well,” said Mrs. Denkle, “it was a sort o’ 


hen it was a fruit-pie, too —” 

“What!” cried the neighbor. “My suz!”’ 

“Oh yes, it was a rult ple mostly 
Thomas 1s fond of citron, and he put tn ig slices 
of it; enough for half a dozen loaves o’ cake. 
Then he had raisins and currants, and little red 
candied cherries sprinkled in between. And there 
was a meringue on top—at least, ’twas meant for 
a meringue, but it was rather runny, and the dabs 
o’ currant jelly all melted in and made it pink. If 
good materials made a good pie—but they don’t. 

“Yes, Thomas is better, thank you. Oh, of 
course he was disappointed some; but then, as I 
told him, he needn't feel bad about it, for there 
wa’n’t any doubt ’twas a bran’-new, original pie, 
an’ he invented it.” 


———_+2—__—_. 


A Thrilling Adventure. 


HILE following the trail of a bear in the 
Rocky Mountains, Colonel 8. suddenly 
caught sight of three bears, a mother 
and two cubs, at the foot of a steep, snow-filled 


citron. 


custard-pie ; custard flavored with vanilla. Thomas ; 
aot it stronger-flavored than he meant, 1 guess. ; 
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risk a shot, although the bear was close upon him. 
At his right was a boulder, and he sprang behind 
it and waited. 

On came the bear; she passed the end of the 
snowslide, scrambled over the rocks, and reared 
not flve paces from where the hunter awaited her. 
His hand was steady enough now. The express 
rang out, and she fell dead, literally at her slayer’s 
feet. Another shot, and the other cub toppled 
over and rolled down the slide. 

1t was a narrow escape for the colonel, but he 
maintained that three bears made a pretty good 
“bag” and were worth all the risk. 





A Business Vestryman. 


CLERGYMAN who failed to recognize the 
A fact that his “settlement” included busi- 
hess as well as spirituality, was reminded 
of his relapse by a parishioner who did not think 
a two-thousand-dollar man could afford to allow 
a fifteen-hundred-dollar man to do his work. 
“Harper’s Drawer” tells how the clergyman was 
made to see the business side of his calling. 


Some years ago, in one of my parishes, I had a 
vestryman who was an excellent man and m: 
warm personal friend. In the neighborhood live: 
a clerical brother, an excellent and popular man, 
with whom I often exchanged pulpits. is salary 
was fifteen hundred dollars and a rectory, while 
mine was two thousand dollars, with a similar 
provision for my shelter. 

One very hot summer, not being in good health, 
1 exchanged several times with |, 80 as to save 
preparing sermons. 

One day I went into the large store of my vestry- 
man to have a chat with him, which he opened as 

follows: 

“You have lately exchanged a good deal with 


Mr. —.' 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. ‘He is a fine preacher, 
and every one in the parish admires him.” 

“I Know that,” said he. ‘1 like him very much; 
but what is his palary ty 

“Fifteen hundred dollars and a rectory.” 

“But what are we paying you?” 

I told him. 

“Well,” he put in, “have you considered how 
much this parish loses by these exchanges?” 

1 told him I had not made that calculation. 

“Nine dollars and sixty cents is the loss per 
Sunday,’ was the statement of this careful guar- 
dian of the financial interests of his parish. 


Stronger Than Appetite. 


HE New York Commercial Advertiser reports 
| that an elderly gentleman, with bald head 
and a full gray beard, recently took a seat 
ata table in a down-town restaurant, and ordered 
steak and coffee. This done, he produced a 
pocket chess-board, with flat paper men, and pro- 
ceeded to lose himself in the consideration of a 
| problem. Having placed the men, he looked at 
them, moved one after another, muttered to him- 
self, shook his head, then replaced them as they 
; Were at first, and began over again. 


| His steak and coffee came and shed their aroma 
unheeded. He heard nothing, saw nothing, but 
the problem before him. Men at the surrounding 
tables stop d to watch him. One young man, 
sitting behind him, finished his meal, and while 
waiting for his check, turned to watch the chess- 
| player. But the bishops, queens and pawns could 
| not be made to accomplish their destiny. 

At last the young man grew tired o: watching, 
and ina voice a little louder than was absolutely 
necessary to attract the attention of the waiter, 
he called, “Check1”” 

The chess-player almost jumped from his seat. 
“Nothing of the kind, sir!” he exclaimed. ‘Noth 
ing of the kind! why - 
| “I beg your pardon,” said the young man, 
politely, “merely asked the waiter for my check.” 

The old gentleman was much astonished to 
| say anything but “Oh!” Yet he looked disturbed, 

disappointed and angry. He took a few swallows 
of lukewarm coffee, tried to eat his cold steak. 
and hastily left the ‘restaurant with the dejected 
manner of a man who had missed a chance for 
victory. 





<o-_____ 


What the Donkey Did. 


| 
‘ English singer, Clifford Hallé, used to tell 

how an audience, almost ready to weep, 

i was suddenly made hilarious. 


A funny thing occurred in Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, when I was travelling through that country 
| asa baritone singer. The town is rather provin- 
clal, and the poundmaster never considers t he 
has any duties to perform. 
| The hall where | sang was in a part of the villa; 
| where donkeys, goats and other domestic animals 
hold most of the available space. The night was 
warm and the main entrance was left open to let 
iu fresh air. 

I had sung two or three numbers, and was 
announced to render a ballad well known in that 
art of the world, entitled, “Thou Art Passin, 
ence, My Brother.” It is full of Sympath y ane 
feeling, and as the audience seemed allve to 
my work, I did my very best. The orchestra was 
reasonably good, and I had the audience pretty 

well under control. 

The conclusion of the song contains the words, 
“Brother, brother,” and just as I reached them and 
my voice was dying away, and everybody seemed 
spellbound, a donkey stuck his head in at the door 
and brayed “Ye-haw-w-w! ye-haw-w-w!” as if in 
answer to my words. 

The audience went into convulsions, and the 
applause I anticipated was turned into howls of 
mirth. We had to stop there and conclude the 
Pp ‘ogramme. The violinist went all to pieces, and 
walking up to me with his bow in his hand, sald: 

“T say, Hallé, if you expect to make 4% success 
of this South African tour, you must keep your 
relatives away from the front door!” 





———_+e2—___ 


| All There. 





—_——_10e—__—- gulley. It was a tempting shot and a safe position, | 
PHILANTHROPIC citizen of Dashville, 


since the snowslide was steep, and before the | 
bears could reach him there would be plenty of! moved by sympathy for his unfortunate 


his cap, and in the most serious voice, said: 
“Good-by, these United States.’’ 





Queen and Empress. I 





The story recalls an anecdote related by the 
missionary-explorer, David Livingstone. He led’ 
some natives of the interior of Africa on a toil- 
some march to the sea. When they came in 
sight of the ocean, the men fell on their faces to 
the ground. “We were marching along with 
our father,” they afterward reported to their 
people, “believing what the ancients had told us, 
that the world had no end. Then all at once the 
world said to us, ‘1 am finished; there is no 
more of me.’ ’” 

In unsophisticated yet lofty words like these, 
the mountaineer and the African alike expressed 


T is not the most enviable fate In the world for 
a woman to be born to wear a crown; but if 
one had to choose among such positions, one 


| 


would surely elect to step into the shoes of the | 


young Queen of Holland rather than into the more 
stately position of the Empress of Russia. A cor- 
respondent of the Watchman says of the Russian 
Empress that the beauty of her face is so over- 
shadowed by an expression of patient, pathetic 
melancholy, that she arouses sympathy and curi- 
osity In all who see her. 

Russian empresses have little enough to inspire 


content, and this pale, pretty woman, with the 
sad eyes and mouth, endures daily such trials of 


time to reload, so the hunter thought. 
ture is related in “Life and Adventures of J. G. 
| Jebb.” 


The man fired, and killed one of the cubs and 
wounded the mother bear. Crouching for a second 
shot, his foot slipped and he fell on his back. 
The next moment he was sliding down the slope of 
frozen snow toward the bears, who were climbing 

up to take revenge on their foe. 
Down, down he went, almost falling over the old 
bear, who made a vicious grab at him with her 
| paw as he passed. She turned quiekly, and half- 
| sliding, half-rolling, followed him down, 

A minute later Colonel 8. reached the foot of 
the slide, shaken and confused, minus his cartridge 

uch. Fortunately he had held on to his rifle; 
| but his hand was so unsteady that he dared not 





The adven- | 


A townspeople who were suffering from want 
during an exceedingly cold winter, arranged a 
public entertainment in their behalf. 


No admission fee was charged, but it was 
announced that a collection would be taken. 
The evening came, and the hall was well filled. 
| The entertainment, consisting of recitations, music 
and amateur sleight-of-hand performances, was 
enerously applauded, and with much satisfaction 
| the philanthropic citizen, assisted by the ushers, 
proceeded to take up the contributions. 

They amounted to three dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 

“Well,” he said to the audience, after he had 
counted the money, ‘‘this collection, as you under- 
stand, is for the benefit of the poor—and they seem 
| to be all here.” 
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An Orthographical Adventure. 


I ONCE went a-riding, although 
My friends told me not to do sough; 
AS a matter of course 
I fell off my hourse, 
Who left me in tatters and wough. 





A man passing by in a sleigh 

Saw my sorrowful plight as I leigh, 
And said, “You're a muff! 
But it ts rather tuff, 

So Pll just lift you out of the weigh.” 


He fitted me into a seat— 

I was bruised from my head to my feat, 
T had ruined my clothes, 
T had broken my nothes; 

And truly the cushions were sweat! 


Then he hustled me over the snow 
As fast as his horses could gow, 
And drove me up straight 
To a doctor’s front gaight— 
“Hi, doc! Here’s a vision of wow!” 


The doctor was drinking his tea, 
But he came and considered of mea: 
“He can't use his tongue, 
And he’s spoiled his right longue, 
And his ribs are not where they should - 
bea. 


“There’s unusual puffiness here, 

And his shoulder-blades seem out of gere; 
This ear's coming off, 
And that singular coff 

Is rather less pleasant than quere.” 


But he settled my various aches, 
And he splintered my numerous 
breaches; 
And the lesson I learned 
‘When my powers retearned 
Prevents any future mistaches. 
A. B. DE MILLE. 


—_~e+—__—_ 


Doll Bertha Takes a Nap. 
Come, Bertha, I’ve swung your hammock 
Right under the lilac-tree, 
And I’m going to swing you to sleep 
there, 
For it’s shady as shady can be. 


There’s a dear little nest up above you 
Where the humming-birds come and go, 

And you can look up and watch them 
As you swing, dear, to and fro. 


Not all dolls own such a hammock— 
I hope you appreciate this! 

And you look as you lle there, darling, 
As if hammock-swinging were bliss. 


Do you see the pretty cloud-shadows 
As over the lawn they creep? 
And the roses—why, Bertha, my darling! 
Sh! sh!—she is fast asleep! 
Emma C. Down. 


——_~o-—__—_- 


Two Games of Tag. 


ONE GAME. 


How they ran! Round and round 
the trees, in among the flower-beds or 
over them in fiying leaps, up the drive- 
way and down the walks. 

Mamma, in her rocker ‘under the 
smoke-tree, was goal, and now and 
then the puffing, panting little runners 
stopped a minute there to rest. It was 
Perry who was catcher, and Sweetheart 
and Lawrence and Debby Dvolittle who 
were trying not to be caught. Lawrence 
and Debby knew they were in danger, 
but Sweetheart— never! Who could 
catch Sweetheart, with the Mercury 
wings on her heels? What! 

“Goody! Goody !”” shouted Lawrence 
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‘two feet to run with, if they are quick, and my | had all scampered home. They are never far | 


little runners had, every one of them, four!” 
| “Four feet!” 
“Mamma!” 

“Who ever!” 

“Yes, four little twinkling feet, every single 
one of them,” went on mamma, enjoying the 
astonishment on four faces. “I saw them my- 
' self, so of course I know. It was the funniest 
‘sight! ‘There were three of them. I didn’t 
| want to stop them to ask their names, but I felt 

sure they were Nimble and Frisk and Curl-over 
| Tail; anyhow, they might have been. They 
| had on little fur coats, all alike, with stripes up 
‘and down the backs —’”” 


| “Oh, squirrels!” 





“Chippymunks!”” 


“Yes, little striped squirrels. I expect they room, and Leo took his bow] of bread and milk . sacred ordinance; again, and get a 


“IT WISH I’D 


COMPANION. 


from home, and the front door is always open.” 
Mamma took up her work, the story all told. 
“Oh,” breathed Sweetheart, softly, “how I 
wish 1 could’ve seen that game o’ tag!” 
| “S09 do!” echoed Debby Doolittle. 
“Don’t I!” cried Perry. 
And little Lawrence would have wished so, 
| too, if he hadn’t been fast asleep, you see. 
ConsTaNce HAMILTON. 





— «0 





A Breakfast in Naples. | 


Leo was travelling in Europe with his father 
and mother, and they had arrived in Naples the 
‘Might before. Breakfast was served in their 





BEEN GOOD.” 


and Debby Doolittle in shrill, delighted chorus. | were little brothers and their father’s name was | to the window that he might enjoy the sights 


“Goody!” echoed Perry. 

“Sweetheart’s caught! Sweetheart’s It! Oh, 
goody !’” 

Even mamma laid down her mending to clap 
her hands. It was such a wonderful victory 
when Sweetheart had to be It! 

Then away they all flew again, Sweetheart in 
hot pursuit. 

“Look out, Lawrence, she’s coming! 
out!” 

“Round the tree, quick, Debby Doolittle! She’s 
after you!” 

“I’ve got you—you’re It!” and Sweetheart’s 
eager little fingers were clutching Lawrence’s 
jacket. 

So the game of tag went on a while till four 
flushed, tired little runners threw themselves 
down under the smoke-tree, ready for a good long 
resting,—and of course, a story. 


THE OTHER GAME, 


“Well,” mamma said, “I'll tell you about the 
funniest game of tag you ever saw in all your 
lives—ever !”” 

“I don’t see how it could be funner than 
catching Sweetheart!” murmured Perry. 

Mamma laughed. “But Sweetheart has only 


Look 


Mr. Chipmunk. They were really playing tag, 
and such fun! 

“I kept as still as a mouse and watched them. 
There were three or four big trees in a row, 
whose branches shook hands with each other 
and made a long, leafy road to run on; and 
didn’t they run! Back and forth, back and 
forth, over the green road, how the little spry 
fellows scurried! How they darted aside to 
hide among the leaves! How they leaped and 
scampered—and laughed! Yes, they really must 
have laughed, they were so bubbling over with 
frolic and fun. Three children just out of school 
couldn’t have enjoyed themselves better than my 
little fur-jacketed folks. 

“One would be ahead, running with all his 
might to keep ahead, and the others after him, 
helter-skelter. When they caught him, as they 
were sure to do by and by, it was his turn to 
catch ; and so the funny game went along. 

“I imagined their mother must be at the 
window, with the baby in her arms, maybe, 
watching the fun! I was so interested that I 
suppose I moved incautiously—who knows but 
I clapped my hands, too, when they caught 
Curl-over Tail? Anyhow, there was an alarm, 
and—presto! my little friends were gone! They 





outside. 

Leo looked and ate, and ate and looked, think- 
ing little of his breakfast, till he suddenly realized 
that his bowl was empty and that he was still 
hungry. 

“May I have some more milk, please, mamma ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Dear me, there isn’t a drop left!’’ and Mrs. 
| Partridge looked troubled. 

; “I presume I can buy some,” said Leo’s father. 
| “There are generally plenty of miJkmen around 
| at this hour,” and he walked over to the window | 
| as he spoke. ' 

“There’s a man with a goat coming this way,”’ 
was his comment. ‘“I’ll go and see.” 

Shortly afterward there was a great clatter: 
outside in the hall, and Leo, going to the door, | 
saw what made him open his eyes very wide in ' 
sheer astonishment. 

The goat was coming up-stairs! 

At his father’s request, Leo brought his bowl; 
and there, right by the door, the man milked the 
goat— Leo watching, too much amazed to speak. 
| When the bowl was filled, and Mr. Partridge | 

had paid for the milk, down-stairs clattered goat 
| and owner, and No one could tell which made the 
| Most noise. CAROLINE WHEATON. 








Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


pibtanspose the same word to fill the following 
ks : 

“T'll —— my word,” cried Harold, “that — 
essay —— that prize volume of —— poems!” 
“Children,” called the mother, “come to break- 
fast, or your —~ will be cold!” “All right,” 
, answered James. ‘We'd better hurry, too, or we 
shall have no time to — before school.” 


2. 
| WORD-BUILDING. 


Take a little article, add a letter and make a 
conjunction; add another letter, transpose, and 
| get the ocean; again, and get fo burn deeply; 
| again, and get to frighten; again, and Bet large 
| birds; again, and get the name of a tribe which 
| fou ht in the Crusades; again, and get a rush 

basket made in South America; again, and get a 

elty in Cali- 
fornia; again, and get a word signifying 
the results of fas ings or abstinences; 
again, and get reclaimings. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
“The storm-cloud 
“There’s need 
Of haste. Go ? No indeed!” 
He dashed the - - In his steed. 


A-- ~- student arose to 3 

He -- -- he was seeking the Temple 
of Fame. 

A circulating 
came. 


he cried. 


” 




















The end.never 


4. 
CHARADES. 


1 
My first is a failure, deny It who can; 
%, second will always be shocking; 
T’d blush to walk out on the street with 
my whole 
eer ica that the boys would be mock- 
ing. 


uM. 


My first, when not in proper place, 
uses Much mirth and laughter ; 
wrathful 


And the second and third, wit 


face, 
Sometimes comes quickly after; © 
My whole’s of iron and steel and wood, 
And often, too, of flesh and blood. 
1. 
My first Is of our frame 
very important part; 
My second on river or lake 
e enjoy from the very start; 
My third is addressed as my fourth, 
if a stranger he prove to be; 
‘When the name of my whole is announced 
We expect strange things to see. 


5. 
HIDDEN WORD-8QUARE. 
(One word Is hidden in each sentence.) 
Mary bought her new calico at Mosher 
Lamb's. 


& , 
The dog respected his master’s wish 
to be let alone. 
In acting her part she showed an un- 
usual naturalness and grace. 
talk seemed to Kate stiff and 
uninteresting. 


6. 
A LITERARY ZOO. 


The following animals represent the 
names of well-known writers: A beast 
of the desert; a shell-fish; a long-legged 
bird ; a sly animal; a small, swift animal; 
a meek, domestic animal; a European 
song-bird; a porcine animal. 


7. 
RIDDLE. 


T’ve said farewell, and gone for good ; 
Yet you can find me in the wood; 
I'll come no more for many a week, 
‘Yet—true as truth the words I speak— 
Each night your dainty couch I share, 
And occupy your easy chair. 


8. 
REVERSED CITIES. 


In each of the following sentences will 
be found the reversed name of one of the 
largest cities in the world: 

1, Never heard of a rebec? I never- 
theless know there is such an instrument. 
It is a three-stringed Moorish violin. 

2. The hat was not so becoming as I 
had thought, for the color did not suit 


her, 
3. I Hked the books he sent me, so he gave me 
; More of them. 

4. Please give me, sir, a pound of soap. 

5. My fruiterer was a very honest man, so T got 
no rotten fruit from him. 

6, Ah! a more manly boy I never saw. You are 
right in admiring hin. 

7. John and Rose may go, but I need Reba to 
help me for a little while. 

8, There was raw wheat on their dinner-table. 
Do you suppose they were going to eat it so? 

9. Owing to the at crowd, he was obliged to 
stand in a limited space while making notes of 
the Proceedings. 

10. Though he bad walked but a mile, he looked 
very tired on his return. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. G-uine-A, O-ute-R, U-niso-N, N-er-O, O-pa-L, 
D-ente-D—Gounod, Arnold. 

2. River. 

8. Milton, Diogenes, Columbus, Confucius, 
Charlemagne, Xenophon, Carlyle, Irving, Xerxes 
—MDCCCXCIX. 


PALMS 


ALIE 
LITR 
MERL 


mes 


BNEER 
5. Stable, table, able, blest. 





6. Fee, fear, feast; Poe, pore, post; Lee, leer, 
leased; pay, pair, paste; beau, bore, boast; bee, 
beer, st; on, honor, honest; C, seer, ceased; 


gO, gore, ghost. 

7. The Chinese read backward, also upward as 
well as downward. 

8. 1. Hedgehog. 2. Millicent. 3. Duncan. 4, 
Moscow. 








AN AUTOMOBILE TROLLEY.—A French 
inventor has avoided one of the chief difficulties 


PRETORIA OccuPiep.— Lord Roberts en-' 
tered Pretoria, at the head of his army, June 5th. 
There was some fighting south of Pretoria, but in the use of the trolley system for the propulsion 
the Boers made no attempt to defend the city of carriages not running on rails by making an 
proper. General Botha, the commandant-general | automobile trolley which, while serving to con- 
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a ASTHMA CURED. 
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of the Transvual, withdrew his forces, and the 
local officials surrendered the city uncondition- 
ally. 





June 4th, attracted more than ordinary attention, 

as the first contest turning upon the issues which 

are uppermost in the presidential campaign. The | 
@ection was for minor state officers, a legislature 
and representatives in Congress. The Demo- 
crats and Populists supported a fusion ticket on 
a free silver and “anti-imperialism” platform; | 
the Republicans declared for the gold standard | 
and territorial expansion. The Republicans 
elected the state officers, both Congressmen and 

a majority of the legislature, which will choose | 
a United States Senator. | 


Tne OrgGON ELEcTION, which took 5 





THE ELEcTION oF SENATORS.—The Senate 
committee on privileges and elections reported | 


adversely the joint resolution which the House | | Benirtrae 


of Representatives passed, proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment to allow the election of United 


States Senators by popular vote. The same com- 
mittee reported favorably upon Senator Hoar’s 
plan, providing that after a legislature has taken 
seven fruitless ballots for senator, a plurality shall 
be sufficient to elect on the next. 

AN ANTI-TRUST AMENDMENT.—A joint 
1esolution providing for the submission to the 
states of an amendment to the Constitution, | 
giving to Congress power to “define, regulate, 
control, prohibit or dissolve trusts, monopolies | 
or combinations,” was defeated in the House of | 
Representatives June Ist, by a vote of 154 to 
131, which was 36 votes short of the requisite 
two-thirds. The division was a party one, except 
that five Democrats voted for the resolution and 
two Republicans voted against it. n 

AN ANTI-TRUST BILL.—On the next day’ 
the House passed, with only one dissenting vote, | 
a bill introduced by Mr. Littlefield of Maine, | 
to amend the Sherman anti-trust law, so as to 
make any contract or combination in restraint 
of commerce among the states or with foreign | 

countries a crime punishable with fine and: 





nect the carriage with the overhead 
wires, is itself propelled by the 
electric current, under control of 
the driver of the carriage, so that 
it keeps step with the carriage 
and no strain is exerted upon the 
connecting wire. When 
connected with the wires in 
the ordinary way, a carriage 
that is free to move from 
side to side of the road drags 
its trolley after it, and in 
consequence, the connection 
is frequently broken. 
CLouD-TURRETS AND 
. THuNDER - Storms. — A 
‘scientific explanation of the 
t connection between the im- 
jing masses of cumulus clouds, piled up in 
white turrets, which are popularly 
, called “thunder heads,” and the approach of a 
thunder-storm is offered in a recent report on 
cloud studies at the Blue Hill Observatory. 
appears that the form of cloud called turreted 








cumulus is most common when there is a rapid | 


vertical decrease of temperature in the upper air, 
combined with heating at the ground, which 
favors the ascent of columns of air to great 
heights, and this is, at the same time, @ condition | 
favorable to thunder-storms. 


WonvERs OF THE DiGGER BEE.—Dr. John | 


B. Smith, writing in Popular Science, gives the 
name of “digger bee” to a blue-green bee having 
a Metallic sheen, which may be seen flitting about 
sandy places during the first heats of May. With 
the aid of liquid plaster of Paris poured into the 
holes that it makes in the ground, he has followed 
the bee through a wonderful course of digging. 
| The work is all done by females, and its primary 
| object is to provide protected cells in which the 
young are bred. The bee makes a tunnel a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, which, after 
| starting for a few inches on a slope, runs straight 
down into the ground. At the depth of a foot or 
more, short lateral tunnels are driven, and at 
the ends of these are formed the breeding cells. 


It | 


New England Watch Company, 





TA) State St, Chicago. 
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‘“Hear It SNAP” 


THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
» Snap’’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn't the 
his name with 
samples of th 
mation. Send 6 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER co., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 
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of July Special 


HE boys are bound to make noise and 
plenty of it on the 4th, and why shouldn't 
they? They are going to have some kind of 
firearms; crackers don’t last long enough. 


BICYCLES is: 


Shipped direct to anyon 
or money refunded, 


nd Feiilege ¢ as represented 
Save agents large profits and get = 
wheel at rock bottom wholesale 

y Borie -e. Our Arlington Model K is 


the greatest bargain 
ever offered; in lots of 

one or more at $14.85 
f 4 . ) $35 “Arlington” $16.59 
i Lets aI $40 “ $18.59 
” “Oakwood”’ $21.50 


eric ree ere ds 00 


made, Thoroughly tested and 
000 riders can testify to spate 
‘onstruction 
B 





and the best that can 
guaranteed. O 





A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fan etc., are the secrets for 
securing a clear complexion. But all these are 
| simply superficial assistants. 





y soaps, 





| It is impossible to have a good complexion 
unless the digestive organs perform their work 
properly ; unless the stomach, by properly digesting 
the food taken into it, furnishes an abundance ef 
pure blood, a good complexion is impossible. 


This is the reason so many ladies are using 













imprisonment; and also providing that any! Having provided for her young, the bee ‘“con- 
person injured by a violation of the provisions tinues to dig, down and yet farther down, until 
of the law may recover threefold damages. The | She is four feet or even more beneath the surface, 
bill further provided that all corporations and | | dying from sheer exhaustion about the time her 
associations carrying on business for illegal : | first, Progeny begin to make their way to the 
purposes might be enjoined from carrying on; 
interstate commerce, and forbidden the use of; = puRrricaTiIon BY BACTERIA.— At the 
the mails. Labor organizations were exempted  intest meeting of the Society of American Bacto- 
from the operation of the law. riologists Professor Kinnicut gave an account of 

' the change of opinion now occurring in England 


THE CHINESE “Boxers. ”'—The society of . in favor of the purification of the sewage of cities | 


Chinese fanatics known as “Boxers” or “Big: ‘by means of bacterial growth, disseminated 
Knives” has made so many attacks recently | | through it, rather than by chemical treatment, as 


upon foreigners that the foreign legations at | heretofore employed. The bacterial system, he | 
Peking have found it necessary to land marine . thought, offered the cheapest and most effective | 


guards from the war-ships at Taku for their ; method of purifying the sewage so that it may be 
protection. Many native Christians and several | discharged into rivers without polluting them. 
missionaries have been killed by the aie 
who have appeared in force in the immediate Gas-PIpr LINES TO © DISTRIBUTE Power. 
neighborhood of Peking. The Chinese govern- | The attention of electrical engineers has been 
ment has promised to suppress them, but is attracted to the prospective use of the gus 
suspected of conniving at their deeds. engine on a vast scale for the generation and 
transmission of power. Mr. George Westing- 
Strixe Riots at St. Louis.—A strike | house believes that a great saving of expense as 
among street-car employés began in St. Louis| compared with present methods would result 
early in May, and was attended by violence, | from the distribution of power by means of gas 
rioting and the blowing up of cars by dynamite. | generated at central points and conveyed in pipes 
At Cleveland last year, under similar conditions, | along the lines of railways for the operation of gas 
when the local police proved to be inadequate, engines and electric generators. He suggests the 
the state militia were called upon; but at St. installation of such a system in connection with 
Louis the unusual course was taken of swearing the electrical equipment of railways, especially 
in 2,500 citizens, many of them business and Metropolitan and suburban lines; and also the 
Professional men, as special | use of fuel gas and gas engines to supply light 
deputies of the sheriff, to put ‘and power for the whole of Manhattan Island. 
down rioting and maintain 
order. 


| Dry Arr In Hovsss.— Observations by 
Mr. R. DeC. Ward on the relative aumidity of 
Recenr Deartus.— ‘Sir the air in a room supplied with heat from « 
. George Grove, the well-known furnace indicate that the atmosphere in dwelling- 
writer upon music, and former | houses is sometimes drier than that of many 
director of the Royal College | desert regions. Even the mean relative humidity 
of Music. — Chief Justice | in Death Valley, California, is but slightly lower 
Albert Francis Judd of the Hawaiian Supreme | than that of the room in which Mr. Ward’s 
Court.—Prof. Edwards A. Park, for 45 years _ experiments were made. 
actively connected with the Andover Theological | i 
Seminary, and one of the most widely known | Usrs For Cutmney Soot.—Experiments 
of American theologians. —-|in France have shown that chimney soot is 
Richard Salter Storrs, D. D., for | valuable, both as a manure and as an insecticide 
many years pastor of the Church | Its fertilizing properties are particularly noted i: 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, for- | gardens and meadows. M. Dasserre, a wine- 
_ Merly president of the American | grower in southern France, avers that “ chimne) 
Board of Commissioners for | soot kills the phylloxera with the rapidity of 2 
Foreign Missions, and one of | stroke of lightning, and at the same time endows 
5 the most distinguished pulpit ' the vines with extraordinary energy of growth.’ 
facuno 8. Stone. orators in the (Congregational Other experimenters, however, have not found it 
denomination. — Stephen Crane, the brilliant | effective in the case of phylloxera, although it 
young American war correspondent and novelist. | kills many kinds of larve. 
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With the special point of safety in mind, Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, bocnmas aay aes 
we have manufactured a Revolver tosell for cure any stomach trouble; and they have found 
which is as safe as any high- out that perfect digestion means a perfeet com- 
$2.25, ieee Re evolvel r. ne ee eeren: plexion; and one that does not require cosmetics 
shooter 22 rim fire, or five- i 
shooter 32 calibre rim or centre fire. and powders to enhance its beauty: 

You can probably buy any of our makes ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
at your dealer's, including this Special 4th rticles of food solely in order to keep their 
ot duly Revolver. Wnt to Be had of your complexions clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
CEBIOr Witt US GnCosing Ine.armounty and Tablets are used no such dieting is neeessary. 
we will supply by return mail. a 

SMe ee take Take tt ablets and eat all the good, whole- 

Catalogue Free. some food you want, and you need have no fear of 
res 2 sallow ¥ > shiet 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ||| !illestion nor tallow, dll eomplexion whe 
ARMS COMPANY, si . nae ae ae - 
D are suffering from some form of indigestion. 
ept. Y. Worcester, Mass. 
| Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion, 
and we have advanced the best argument to 
induce y man and woman to give this splendid 





remedy a trial. 


Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets ean be found in 





drug-stores, and cost but 50 cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
| bowels they will remove it, and the resultant 
effects are, good digestion, good health and a 





clear, bright complexion. 






Search-lights in gas or oil lanterns. 
The Wishbone fits either style. You 
get the best there is with a Wish- 
bone “Search-Light™ Combination. 
Bicycle and Sundry Men Show Them. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


You will not get left 


If you Own 
One of the Reliable 


“Accurateto-the Second” = 


DUEBER HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


| Wy LOOK FOR THE NAME “DUEBER” IN CASE 
John Hancock Jewels. For Gentlemen. 
5 3 Jewels, For Railway Men. 


de to Watch Buyers” Bent Free. 
The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, - Canton, 0. 


Be sure your Bieyele 
d_ with the 
lece Fauber 
Beware of 
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of latest Models for 
, 19 Stockbridge St 


OE, pCLEARING SALE 


wit 
new ‘9 model bicycles car- 


ried ove seach compete $l 


good 


puntos g3 $10 


8, strictly high- 
nicod $l. $20 
nywhere On 3 


CYCLIST 


he genuine One 
1,000 in use. 


r town for this purpose 
at once for our special proposition 


MEAD CYCLE CO., (opt. 136, Chicago. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY UNTIL 
ELECTION— ONE DOLLAR. 


DO YOU WANT a complete record in type and 
pictures of the coming Presidential campaign? 

Do you care for the facts in the campaign as it 
progresses—for a truthful, unbiased summing-up 
of the important things, told by the best writers in 
America? 

Do you care for a clear, comprehensive view of 
the political situation throughout the country —a 
view in which the events of real interest stand out 
unobscured by the mass of local detail which is apt 
to fill the columns of the daily press? 

Do you want accurate pictures of the scenes at 
the National Conventions, and of the important 
political happenings throughout the entire country 
from now till Election Day? 

Do you want the strongest 
political cartoons 

lished? If you do 


care for these things, 
Harper’s Weekly 
will give them to 
you. 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for 
over 40 years 


has 


maintained 


undisputed its position as the best 
illustrated record of all events, 
political and otherwise, that were 


worth recording. 


The WEEKLY’S correspondents are 
men of national reputation. Its artists 
and photographers are the best-known and 
most capable in this country. In order to bring these features of 
HARPER’S WEEELY before as large a number of new readers as 
possible, the publishers make the following special offer: 


Special Offer. Order Form. 
Send $1.00 and you will receive Harper & Brothers, ayesey: 


HA 


WEEKLY 


from date until Election Day (Nov. 6th). 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me 
HARPER’S WEEKLY from Date to Election Day. 


Name 
A 


RPER’S 





\ddress.... 


The Regular Price of HARPER’S WEEKLY is $4.00 per Year — 10 Cents a Number. 


WHARTON BARKER 


PHOTO BY GUTEKUNST 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square,jpNew, Yank) ONG 


Y. 
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HE YOUTH’S 
weekly 
price is 

Twelve or 
scribers | 


‘OM PANION isan illustrated 
per 0 eight pages. Its subscription | 

a & year, payment in advance. 

‘teen pages are often given to sub- 

single week! 


2 iy sstie of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 
ven for §1.75—are a 


fito the subscribers from 
Now Subscript ft any thm 
je" a! ir! jons can commence at any 18 
dariey the year. 






Money for Ienewals should be sent by each sub- 
‘“geriber directly to this office. We do not request 
‘Agents fo collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 


tions. 
‘h: ion, when sent by mail, 
Pamonid’ ber made inne ostotios: Mouey-Order: | 


Bank Check, or Draft. Express Money-Order. | 














WHEN NONE OF T N BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. et 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Henewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your t 
mame on your paper, which shows to what e 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. ' 

»ces.— Remember that the publishers 
must tified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continu iv as we cannot find your name on onr 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper ig sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

‘aution inst Ing mon to strangers | 
2 {o renew subscriptions. Weenewals of'subseriptions | 
10 The Ci on e ent of money to | 
strangers ‘should not he made, it subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
01 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SUNBURN AND FRECKLES. 


OTH of these affections are caused by the 
action of the sun’s rays, but why 
one person tans while another 
freckles is not easy of explana- 
tion. Both affections are said 
to be caused chiefly by the 
chemical or ultra-violet rays, 
but in the case of sunburn it is 
probable that the heat also has 
some effect. 

The tan may come gradually, 
without any burn, after a succession of slight and | 
brief exposures to the sun or to high winds—for | 
wind will tan as well as sunshine. Usually, how- ! 
ever, the clty-dweller gets well burned during the | 
first few days of his vacation in the country or on 
the water. 

In severe cases the skin is red, slightly swollen, 
and the seat of a sharp, burning sensation; if the 
exposure has been prolonged, or the glare of the 
sun very intense, It may even be blistered. After 
a few days the soreness and heat subside, and 
the red color gradually turns to brown. 

If the burn is pretty severe, cooling lotions, such 
as alcohol and water, diluted cologne water, a 
solution of bicarbonate of soda, or lead water, 
may be applied, or the skin may be smeared with 
cold cream, camphor ice, zinc ointment, or a 
mixture of lime-water and oil. Some such appli- 
cation as this, the sufferer being careful to keep | 
out of the sun for a day or two, will usually 
suffice. 

If blisters form, they should be pricked with a 
clean needle at the most dependent part, and 
when the water has drained away they should be 
covered with a cloth spread with one of the greasy 
applications just mentioned. 

Freckles occur usually on persons of a sandy 
complexion, especially those with red hair. They 
are not common in very young children, under six 
or elght years of age, or in persons of middle or 
advanced life. They usually come for the first 
time in summer, and are less marked, or even 
disappear, in winter. Persons who freckle do not | 
tan, as a rule. 

Freckles, like sunburn, may be prevented by 
the wearing of a veil, preferably red or brown. | 
Medical books sometimes speak of removing. 
freckles by electricity, or by touching each one 
with a drop of carbolic acid on a glass rod, but 
such severe remedies are worse than the disease. 
The spots will fade out more or less completely in 
the winter, and will disappear wholly in time. In 
any case they are not particularly disfiguring. 
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A FLYING LEAP. 


The squirrel’s boldness tn leaping from tree to 
tree is explained by Mr. G. H. Hierhold as the | 
result of the antmal’s knowledge that a fall will 
not hurt him. Every species of tree squirrel seems 
capable of a sort of rudimentary flying, or at least 
of making itself into a parachute so as to break a 
fall. 

“One day,” says Mr. Hierhold, “my dog treed a 
red squirrel in a tall hickory that stood on the 
side of a steep hill. To see what the squirrel ! 
would do when closely pressed, I climbed the tree. | 
He took refuge in the topmost branches, and then, 
as I approached, boldly leaped into the air, spread 
himself upon it, and with a quick, tremulous 
motion of his tail and legs descended quite slowly, 
and landed upon the ground thirty feet below me, 
apparently none the worse for the leap, for he ran ' 
w:th great speed and escaped up another tree.” | 

A traveller in Mexico gives a stlll more striking | 
instance of the power of squirrels partially to‘ 
neutralize the effect of the force of gravity when i 
leaping through the air. | 

Some boys had caught a black squirrel nearly | 
as large as a cat. It had escaped from them once | 
by leaping sixty feet from the top of a pine-tree, | 
and this had led the grandmother of one of the 
boys to declare that the creature was bewitched. | 
To test the matter, the boys wanted to throw the | 
squirrel down a precipice six hundred feet deep. 

Our traveller interfered to secure fair play for 
the squirrel. The prisoner was conveyed in a 





: Sleeping. There he was, the master of that column | 


‘seemed almost devoid of buttons, a multitude of 
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pillow-case to the edge of the cliff, and then let out, | 
that he might take his choice between captivity 
and the terrible leap. 

He looked down the abyss, and then backward 
and sideways, his eyes glistening, his form crouch- 
ing. Seeing no escape except in front, he took a 
flying leap into space, and fluttered, rather than 
fell, into the abyss below. His legs began to 
work like those of a swimming poodle dog, but 
faster and faster, while his tail, slightly elevated, 
spread out like a feather fan. 

He landed on a ledge of limestone where he | 
could be seen squatting on his hind legs and 
smoothing his ruffled fur, after which he made 
for the creek with a flourish of his tall, took a 
good drink, and scampered away into the willow 
thicket. He deserved his freedom. 


SLEEPING ON THE MARCH. 


Some philosopher has said that a man with a 
strong mind can sleep or keep awake at will. 
Perhaps that philosopher never tried forced 
marching in a tropical country. Owen S. Watkins, 
who was in the last Sudan campaign with 
General Kitchener, tells of seelng an adjutant 
and a senlor major riding side by side on long 
marches, so that if they fell asleep they could 
lean on each other and not fall from their saddles. 


Mr. Watkins repeats some queer stories that 
were told him, without saying that they are true. 
But if truth is stranger than fiction, one of them 
at least is strange enough to be true. 

It is about a transport master, who rode in the 
rear of his traih of camels. He had been very 
busy, and had slept little for a week. The day: 
was hot, and for comfort he had removed his 
helmet and belt. fk 

Then he fell asleep. Pretty soon the jolting of 
his camel unseated him, and he rolled to the soft | 

ound unhurt. In fact, he was not even awakened. 

hen at last he did wake, the caravan was out of | 
sight and he could not tell how long he had been 


of transport camels, alone in the desert, unarmed, 
and with not even a covering for his head. 

As nothing was to be gained by staying where 
he was, he started to follow the trail, and had | 
hurried along for some time before he noticed by 
the fast setting sun that he had started back, 
instead of ahead, on the trail of the camels. He 
turned, and fortunately a camel and driver soon 
met him. They had been sent back from the 
caravan, not to search for him, Strangely enough, 

e al 


but to look for some article that had been lost. 
the way. 


EFFECTUAL. 


A bit of caricature is sometimes better, or at | 
least more efficient, for the correction of a fault | 
than any amount of direct reproof. Short Stories | 
tells of a certain banker’s wife who had an undue 
appreciation of her own importance as the wife of 
a prominent townsman. 


She was in the habit of riding down to her 
husband’s office in the street-car every day. | 
Entering the car with a haughty air, she was 
accustomed to say in a voice loud enough to be 
heard by all present: “Conductor, put me off at 
my husband’s bank.” 

ne day she came in and seated herself, making 
the usual demand. Close by her was a man, 
disreputable-looking in the extreme. His clothes 





pins doing duty instead. During the momentary 
hush which followed the lady's order, this pas- 
full hei ight, 


ut me off at my old woman’s 


senger rose, and drawing himself to his 
pompously said: 
“Conductot 
peanut-stand 
Since then the conductor has heard nothing 
ore of “my husband’s bank.” 








DURABILITY OF GLASS. 


It does not seem remarkable to find inscriptions 
written ages ago still visible on the Tower of 
London, or on the steeple of some cathedral. But 
one would hardly look on a fragile pane of glass 
in a common window for characters two hundred 
years old. 


A notable case has just come to light in London, 
says the Weekly Irish Times, in an old house 
where the notorious Jack Sheppard once lived as 
& carpenter’s apprentice. One of the window- 
panes still bears an inscription cut in it by a 
glazier’s diamond, recording the name and address 
of & man who preceded Jack’s master in that 

Ouse, 

The inscription is: “John Woolley Brand, Painter 
and Glazier, March 12, 1706.” 

That was nine years before the comin; 
house of Jack Sheppard, and almost two 
years ago. 


fF to the 
hundred 


A RULE OF THUMB. 


In the note-book of the late Bishop Walsham 
How there ts a story of a former young curate of 
the English village of Stoke which shows the : 
value of a little common sense in deciding a knotty 
point. 


The curate, being exceeding], 





anxious at all 


times to do things in the order of the liturgy, once 
insisted, when marrying a couple, on the rin 

being put on the fourth finger. The bride rebelled, ‘ 
and finally said: i 


“Y would rather die than be married on my 
little finger!” 

For an instant the curate wavered, then he said, 
“But the rubric says so.” 

Matters were at a standstill—the bride tearful, 
. the groom uneasy, the curate determined—when 
| the parish clerk stepped forward and said: 
haus these cases, sir, the thoomb counts as a: 

igit.”” 


SPECIOUS REASONING. 


A man who Is old enough to have rheumatism Is 
fortunate if he is still young enough to turn his | 
disability into a joke. 


A minister met a parishioner, says Forrard, 
pd asked him the usual question: 
“Weel, John, how are you to-day?” 
“Gey weel, sir, gey_weel,” replied John, cau- 
Hously. “if it wasna for the rheumatism in my 
right feg.” | 
Ah, weel, John, be thankful; for there is no | 
mistake, you are getting old like the rest of us, | 
and old age does not come alone.” 
“Auld age, sir!” said John, ‘tl wonder to hear | 
. Auld age has naething to do with it. Here’s | 
my ither leg just as auld, and it’s quite sound and | 
soople yet.” 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice ” for the teeth. It has no equal. 








that, Talk,” Resurrection Plants, 

ork, MEX. EXP. 00., Monterey, Mex. 

PLAYERS! Big Money eelli 

MOUTH-HARP sie cerss 2c moneyooutoe 

and Zither combined. 17 inches long. 10 times louder 

than mouth-harp alone. Easy to learn. Our fine Mouth. | 
ames harp players and ido ater | 

0. 


10 L St., Ce 11 Os 
$ PIN with one, two, 
or three letters 
will ), 01, 02 enameled in one or two 
colors, sterling silver 25c. each; 82.50 
a doz. Silver plated 10c. each; 81.00 
adoz. Special designs in pins or | 
badges made foF any clase or society at reasonable prices; | 
TT 


send design and class colors for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Address, ‘ON BROTHERS, ROOHESTER, N. Y. 
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For Nervous Women 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. | | 


“Tt ranks among the best of nerve tonics 


for nervous females.”—¥, 3. Alexander, 
MW. D., Charlotte, N.C. 


FOUND AT LAST!!! 





8 & AUG.22 
ADIAN PAT. SEPT.29°99. 


HERE IT IS!! 


A Shirt-Waist Holde: dd Skirt upporter 
that isalways All Ways Ready for Use. It requires 
absolutely Vo Sewing ‘waist or skirt. Makes 
your twaist line smaller 














not rust or corrode. 







of webbing and aluminum. 
Agents wanted e where, ladies 
Send nts for one. Sells at sight for 
STE! NSON & C 49 West 19th St., New York. 


FREE Sample 
“OUR FAVORITE” S242 | 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 
Ready for use. Achild can apply it. Shows 
no brushmarks, Can be washed without 
tarnishing. Gilds , such as 
chairs, frames, bric-i-bra ers, baskets, 
ete. Also made in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43 F Park Place, New York City. 
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Only One 


of anything can be superlative. The 
“* Best lways stands alone. For 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 
Libby’s Perfect Food Products 

Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby's 
are the convenient foods for in-doors 
and out-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. 

Write for our little book, “How to Make Good 


Things to Eat." Tells you all about the 71 kinds 
of Libby's ready-to-serve 1oods. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 



































is the Standard Acetylene Gas Cycle Lamp. Their 
great success is due to the patented system ot gas 
FfeReration which secures a. stead bright, witite 
ight. Your dealer sells them for @8.00, of we will 
send them to you. express prepaid, at ‘this pric 
booklet, “Solar System" sent FREE. 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 



















WALTHAM 


in the quality and 
product. 


The Waltham Watch Company 
was the first company in America to 
make watches; the first to be 
organized (half a century ago), and 
is the first at the present time 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 


WATCHES 









volume of its 













E present season has brought a 
greatly increased demand for the 


TH 


Models 59 and 60, $60. 


COLUMBIA 
Bevel-Gear Chainless, 


now the first choice of experienced and par- 

ticular riders everywhere — the best possible evidence of its 

superiority. New models for 1900 are of lightened construction 
and present radical mechanical improvements. 


Models 65 and 66, $75. 


COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STORMER and PENNANT CHAIN 
summarize all that is known of the building of bicycles 


of the chain type. New Models, $50, $35, i 
THE COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE js reliable and trust- 
worthy, holding the machine in complete control at all times. 
Price $5.00 when attached to 1900 Models. 
See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues. 
Columbia Bicycles, HOME OFFICE, Hartford, Conn. 
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Wedded Union. 


A single soul, 
God’s workmanship; @ clear, completed whole 
Made out of twain. Our love is but begun: 
Forever and forever, we are one. 
Arthur Munby. 
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Some Camping Devices. 


Last summer, while I was camping out with a 
small party in Wisconsin for pleasure, we used 
several devices that added much to our comfort, 
and which should be, so old campers tell me, 
reported for the general good of the boys, old 
and young. 

In the first place, we were careful to pitch our | 
sleeping-tents at a considerable distance from our 
provision-tent and open-air kitchen. Thus we 
escaped those plagues of smells and flies in our | 
“bedrooms,” which commonly come of pitching | 
all the tents close together. The main body of 
the flies hung round the provision-tent and 
“ceookery,”’ where they troubled us little. 

For our cooking fire we had a novel device— 
a long iron grating on which to set our pots and | 
pans so that they would not tip over, as utensils 
are so apt to do when set on burning wood or on 
a collection of irregular stones. 
The iron grating was formed as ¢ 
in the accompanying Fig. 1, and 
the fire was built under or around 
it or over it, according as we 
wished for a large camp- 
fire or a small cooking-fire. 

To make such a grating, 
we took a dozen rods, 
each five feet long, of iron 
quarter of an inch in diameter, or a little larger. 
We bent each rod to the form of three sides of a 
rectangle, leaving the middle part two feet long. | 
The two ends, each eighteen inches long, were 
driven down about three inches apart a foot into 
the ground, and thus the middle part of the rods | 
formed a grating two feet wide and three feet long. 

At one end of this grating we set up an ordi- 
nary crane of forked saplings, as shown in the 
picture. This would carry a pot of hot water, or 
any other vessel that should be so hung. 

The grating worked most satisfactorily; when | 
there was no wind it was almost as good asa stove, 
and we could protect it from wind by sticking | 
branches and saplings on end about the fire, as a 
windbreak. For broiling large fish the device was ! 
perfect. We would place a ten-pound catfish on | 
a wire netting of half-inch mesh, lay this on the 
grating, beneath which a bed of glowing coals 
had previously been arranged, and—oh, how | 
delicious the fish was when done! 

We got our bread from a village, but we could | 
have baked it in the ‘‘reflector-oven’’ that we used | 
for various purposes. This utensil is well known | 
in the Northwest, and should be known to camp- 
ers in general. It can be bought ready-made at 
hardware stores or tinshops in many places, and 
any tinsmith can make it from the following | 
description: 

Two pieces of bright tin, each say twenty-two 
inches long and fifteen inches wide, are so fixed : 
at the ends of a supporting framework of heavier | 
metal that they will, when placed before a glow- | 
ing fire, reflect its heat upon the space about a | 
little shelf that consists of rods run through the | 
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supporting ends, which are stiffened by flanges 
at their edges. But Fig. 2 will explain the oven | 
better than any words. 

When the oven is used, the mouth or face of it 
is placed close to a hot fire. It bakes about as 
well as an ordinary stove oven, and it may 
easily be constructed so that it can be taken 
apart and carried flat. With these utensils, the 
cooks of surveying parties bake bread enough to | 
supply eight or ten men every day. 

But our wholly original invention was that by 
which we captured a spring! Just in front of | 
our tents ran a creek, in the bed of which were 
numerous springs, and yet we had to go quarter | 
of a mile and back for cold water. It was tanta- | 
lizing to see the cold water right before our tent i 
door, bubbling up freely only to mingle immedi- 
ately with the warmest water of the stream. So 
we set to work to capture a spring. 

First, we built a little pier out from shore to a | 
large spring. Then we got a tinsmith to make: 
us a galvanized iron cylinder about three feet 
long and fifteen inches in diameter. We set this 
“hole” directly over the spring, sank it until the 
top was only a few inches above the surface 
of the creek, and banked it up with stones, gravel 
and clay. 


| campers usually submit on the “grin and bear it” 


| Thomas had command of the American forces in 


| you must be sensible Sir with how much regret 





The water in the cylinder at once rose above 
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the level of the stream, and then seemed as high 
as its source. 

To keep up the flow, we bent a piece of small | 
iron pipe into the form of a syphon, put the 
short end into the cylinder, and fixed the long end 
to discharge into the creek. When getting water 
we stood on our pier and either dipped directly 
from our captured spring, or caught the flow 
from the syphon. 


« 
Tn that camp we had a delightful time, for we | 


enjoyed not only the open-air life, the fishing, 
the hearty appetites we gained, the mighty glow 
of the camp-fire, and all the other pleasures 
usually incident to camping out, but also the sat- 
isfaction that came of using our ingenuity to 
overcome difficulties and discomforts to which 


principle. ALBERT W. WHITNEY. 
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Young America in 1775. 
The boys of ’75 were as varied in character, in 





acquirements, and in their degree of school culture 
as the boys of today, and were as eager for) 
novelty, for sport that had in it a spice.of danger 
and that required courage and skill, as their | 
descendants of the twentieth century. This 
truth is clearly illustrated in the two letters | 
here given, which were carefully and accurately | 
copied from the original manuscripts, yellow with 
age, now in the possession of the third descend- 
ant from Gen. John Thomas, of Revolutionary 
fame. 

During the siege of Boston, before the 
evacuation of the city by the British, General 


Roxbury. . 

General Thomas's family lived in Kingston, 
Mass., and from their pleasant home his little 
son, John, then about ten years of age, came up 
to the Roxbury camp to visit his father. 

In after years he told his grandson of that 
visit, adding that one source of amusement and 
profit to him was chasing the British balls that 
fell unexploded into the American camp, and 
giving them to the American soldiers to fire 
back at the British. But he speedily, although 
reluctantly, gave up this dangerous pastime when 
his father found out what he was doing for fun 
and pocket-money. 

The boy’s stories of camp-life must have given 
his little friends a desire to join him, if we may 
judge from these letters, copied verbatim et 
literatim: 

Kingston, October 5. 

Hornered sir 1 want to Com to Se you And Stae a 
Ittle wil long with you I want to Se John my 
grandfarther sed that 1 mite go. he ast Mis 
Thomos where she thought there wase any danger 
She sed that I would git in danger J dont think 
that there is any danger I wod bin along with 
John. 

My grandferther lives I should go as not if you 
thougt thar was no danger 1 wod not go whar 
thare is danger Jim Sever is bin and stad a good 
while. Sir I wod be very glad if you send word 
to grandferther for me to Com. Id be a good 
boy Send word to grandferther soon wha main 
l1comorno Mis Thomas was draful fraid when 
She was thar of a cannon bool I want to Com very 
much I want you should send word before Mis 
Thomas gos 

So I Remain your frind 
WILLIAM Ranp. 

William Rand afterward became a minister, | 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Kingston; | 
but while his sermons are forgotten, his true 
boy’s letter to General Thomas still survives. 

Very different in chirography as well as com- 
position is the other letter from Charles Warren, 
written upon his return from camp. He was 
also one of John Thomas’s little friends—so was 
presumably of about the same age, but the 
writing is like copperplate, and there are com- 
paratively few errors of any kind. It would | 
really be a remarkable letter for a boy of the 
present day to write. 


Dee 25 1775 
Dear & much respected Sir 
I think it my duty after my return home to 
take the earliest opportunity of making my gratful 
acknowledgments for your kind and very polite 
treatinent when I was so happy as to be with you, 


1 left you nor can you wonder at it when it is con- 
sidered that not only the charms of novelty allur'd 
me & the parade of military exhibitions engag’d 
my attention but the tender treatment of a 
gentleman who behaved towards me as a child 
engaged my affection. 

I tind since my return that the only objection 
my mamah had to my staying a little longer was 
the fear of giving you trouble. 

I hope Sir that was not the case if it.was 1 
should not wish to come again but as you so; 
kindly and repeatedly invited me I cannot but | 
think it was your inclination yt I should have 
lenthened my visit but I cannot but hope some 
happy day would give me an opportunity of paying 
my respects to you again as well as of observing 
a little more of the military mancuvres. my 
mamah gives her compliments to you & is much 
obliged to you for your care of her son she would 
have been glad to have known from you sir 
whether he behaved to your approbation. I hope 
sir you will candidly excuse the interruption from 
your young friend and very humble servant 

(Direction) CHARLES WARREN. 

For Brigadier Gen Thomas. Roxbury. 


The lack of punctuation and an occasional 
error in gpelling and arrangement allays the 
suspicion that the letter was composed for him 
or dictated to him. The boy was evidently 
laboring to do his level best in acknowledging 
the great general’s kindness. 

Truly, boy nature varies but little with the 
passing of the centuries. 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
Fine colonies of bees constantly on hand. I make 
a business of supplying private families with good 


honey-producing 8W 





on St., Somerville, Mass. 













Are important. The man who eats 
alone loses half his pleasure, and 
much of the benefit of his meal. 

Your doctor will tell you that 
pleasant companionship is almost as 
essential as food. 

We cannot always have with us 
our most congenial friends, but there 
is one table companion we need 
never be without. 

We mean a cup of good tea. A 
good pure tea is synonymous with 
Chase & Sanborn’s package teas. 

These teas, because they are pure, 
are a real help to every one. 

Tea is a healthful tonic when it is 
pure. Tea to be beneficial must 
have quality; low grade teas do not 
possess toany degree the tonic effect. 

Because Chase & Sanborn’s teas 
are sold only in half-pound and 
pound air tight, leaded forms, one 
| may be sure they are fresh and of 
full strength. 

The name of Chase & Sanborn 
on the package is sufficient guar- 
antee that the leaf is the best that 
can be selected. 

The Kohinoor, Orloff and Orange 
Pekoe are special brands, adopted 
to meet the requirements of indi- 
vidual tastes. They make an irre- 
| sistible trio. 


For a healthful, delightful vacation, one 
never to be forgotten, go to charming, historic 


Nova Scotia |. 
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H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, Lewis Wharf, BOSTON. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 


Chase & Sanborn’s Teas, 


Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 


by applying 
Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 
Fe 


years it has removed skin blem: 
and at the same 
tores to the complexion the 
and softness of youth, 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 
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MM) Made from the celebrated FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR, Lockport, N.Y., 
afine flour of the entire wheat. Postal with your grocers name brings free 
sample. Manufactured and distributed only by LIBERTY BAKERY 
(dept.C) Chicago, Ill, (Address there for sample.) Sold by Grocers. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION’S 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 


«-- FOR 1900 ... 


Will be conducted on the same general lines as former exhibitions, 
which have been more and more successful each year. vt & vt 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 


1st PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
Qd PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


DIPLOMAS to each of the Twenty-five 
Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For bays and girls under eighteen, 
1st PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
Qd PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 


DIPLOMAS to each of the Twenty-five Boys 
or Girls next in order of merit. 


Awards Offered. 


For the best FIGURE work of an 
amateur photographer, The Companion 
offers the following prizes: 


MEN’S CLASS. 
1st PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
Qd PRIZE, Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


DIPLOMAS to each of the Twenty-five Men 
next in order of merit. 


Besides the above there will be seventy-four special awards, the 
details of which are contained in a circ which may be had by 
postal-card request. This circular also contains the conditions 
of the contest. 
The competition closes at noon, September 3, 1900. 
Exhibition opens October I, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
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NIPPLE. 6 &® 
No nipple can be made more care- *K % 
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Cannot collapse. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Sample Nipple and our book, 
“Worth Reading,” sent FREE 
for two-cent stamp. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 


For Idle Hours. 
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Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee.” 


Sold by grocers everywhere ; 
20 cents per pound. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 


Boston, Mass. 
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OILSTOVES 
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Ask Your Dealer or 
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Cow Comfort 
OIL. 


The Humane Farmer's 
Friend. 

Protects Cattle and 
Horses from. Fly Pest 
‘and Vermin. 
SURE PREVENTIVE. 





Think of the hours you'll spend this summer doing 
nothing—wasting time—unless you have some fancy 
work to do. You're going away to rest? Yes, but 
to rest isn’t to sit and do nothing! To rest is to be 
interested in some delightful task. Take a 


PRISCILLA 


Embroidery Set 
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~ . : PERFECTLY 
with you; it'll help to make your summer pleasant *%K 4 *& HARMLESS. 
Begin now making holiday gifts aE rite S. EASILY. APPLIED. 
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SZ 4 4 ’ Appiytodeat 
1 Hoot Sade Tenses tne our > fw) information 
8 follows: %K * GOULD & 
Speclal Set with 10-inch Hoop and Holder for $1.25. CUTLER, 
No. 1 Set with 12-Inch Hoop and Holder for $1.50. < L E C a 
Ree Sete ch hap an Haro ~ CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., eS 
PRISCT! ELA HOOP HOLD : , - 4 12 Portland St., Boston. 215 School St., Gardner, Mass. > 
Priscilla Em ‘*e & 
cleansing Art ‘ . 





eries wld by i 2 r X 
Stores and Art ery Departments everyiwhere. = an on oN 
Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. Ee ee ee Be 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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There's A Treat In Store For 
You If You Have Never Used /} 









Compared to the common flours of the trade, ! 
Marvel Flour is as cream to skim milk. Bread HH) 
made from Marvel Flour has the rich, delicious } 
flavor of the natural wheat. | 

It is a pure white flour milled by a scientific | 
process which retains all the nutritious elements 
of the wheat. 

Its leavening power is greatest—food value 
highest — costs a little more than other flours and 
sustains that cost on its merit. 

No prizes ever given to induce purchasers for 
Marvel Flour. Ask your grocer for it. If he 
does not handle it, write us; we will give you 
the name of one who will supply you. 


LISTMAN MILL CoO., 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. AB 
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Boston, Mass., June 28, 1900. 
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‘AST Fourth of July the weather came on | 
cool and beautiful in our mountains. ' 
But there were three people at Black ' 


Rock Horse Ranch who were anything but 
cool. In fact, Ferd, Florence and I were as 
“hot’’ as we could well become—hot with impa- 
tience and disgust. 


‘“SHE STOOPED OVER * * # AS 





one was a foot in length. They would 
make enough noise to stampede a whole 
tribe of Indians, let alone four or five 


SET T14d seer 


CRISS MAN SSS 
We were off ina twinkling. We knew 


the proof of his assertion. The dust-cloud of an old buffalo- and cattle-trail a half-mile 
increased in volume, and the mutter of pounding , distant, leading up to the head of Black Rock, 
hoofs jarred like a distant rumble of thunder. | and round the slopes of several mountains into 
| Our suspicions were quickly roused. We! the north gap of Two-owe+tee. This trail we 
craned our necks and watched in silence. | took. 

| We had only a minute to wait before a big! ‘‘We’ll plant ourselves in front of that herd 
bunch of horses, going at a swift trot, broke in the gap,” said Ferd, “and there we’ll have 


For more than four weeks we had been cover of the puint. A few seconds later, we 
preparing for a celebration, a picnic at our | discovered, on the outskirts of the herd, which 
cottonwood grove, with all the family and all doubtless numbered many horses of our own, 
our neighbors along Black Rock Creek to join ; two pony-riders turning the leaders across the | 
in making a great day. Ferd, who had bor- | valley. 
rowed some volumes of the Congressional We did not have to guess that these men 
Record from a local politician, had written a | were “rustlers,” and that there were more of ' 
short address, and Florence had practised | them in the rear pushing the horses forward. | 
diligently some patriotic songs. Moreover, we Every movement of herd and men proclaimed 
had expended eight dollars for fireworks, of the fact. A gang of our mountain freebooters 
a magnitude worthy of the largest attainable ; i had taken advantage of the stockmen’s “stam- | 
crowd. ; pede” to Lander to make another stampede, | 

Our discomfiture may be imagined when I say | which should be vastly to their own advantage. 
that father, mother and the younger children | The men were steering their catch across 


our celebration. I believe we can ‘counter- 
stampede,’ run ’em over that crowd, and get 
away in the dust and racket.” 

The very probable event of a fight against 
odds, however, kept us feeling pretty sober. 
We clattered along the “cut off”? at a hard 
gallop, without exchanging many remarks. 

We rode on for more than an hour, passing 
up out of Black Rock and over a mountain- 
ridge. Then we heard a clatter of hoofs at 
our heels, and turned to face Florence. Her 
pony was sweating, her face was flushed and 
beseeching, as she pulled up confronting us. 
As the trail was a plain one, she had had no 


had failed in a promised return from their visit | 
at Green River, and that, just two days before 
the Fourth, report had reached Black Rock 


Valley of a “monster celebration” which was ! 


to be held at Lander, and to which every 


mother’s son and daughter in our neighborhood 


had stampeded. 

We were left alone, we three; so far as we 
knew, there was not a soul left within twenty- 
five miles to us. 

We were, of course, still looking for the 
return of our family from Green River, but as 
the morning slipped away and eleven o'clock 
came, with no sign of them, Ferd and I gave 
ourselves up to sulking. We were lying upon 
our backs in the shade of some cottonwouds 
near a horse corral, when Florence, who was 
still on the lookout, shouted at us. 

“They’re coming!” she cried, running toward 
us and clapping her hands joyfully. “I can 
see the dust of their wagon down the valley. 
Splendid! splendid! We'll have a celebration 
all to ourselves!” As there are eight of us all 
together, the prospect was not quite so dis- 
heartening. 

Ferd and I sprang to our feet and climbed 
the corral fence to look. What we saw was a 
tying trail of dust rising above a point about 
a mile distant. A glance, however, showed 
our more practised eyes that the dust-cloud was 
altogether tov great to be kicked up by a span 
of mules and a spring wagon. 

“That's not them,’’ declared Ferd, in disgust. 
“Tt's a stampede of horses or cattle.” A faint 
roar of trampling hoofs svon bore to our ears 


Black Rock Valley up to the mouth of Two- 


difficulty in following. 





owe-tee Pass. Once through that difficult gap, | “I can’t stay behind!” she announced, 
they would hustle the herd into the fastnesses | breathlessly. “T should die of fright! I don’t 
of Owl Creek Mountains, break it up into‘ believe those men will fight when they see a’ 
small bunches, and get away with the horses at ; girl along.” 
their leisure. | So that was her reason for coming! We 
_ Ferd and I did not say this to each other—' looked at each other in dismay and some 
| we did not need to do so. We slipped off the | disgust. But she was a girl of sixteen, a/ 
fence presently, and looked at each other in a! | capable horsewoman, and of a determined spirit. | 
grim kind of way. | We could not compel her to stay behind. 
“Well,” said Ferd, ‘we've got to head off! ‘‘Well,”’ said Ferd, “when we get to business 
| that herd, stampede and scatter ’em, somehow.” | you’ll have to stay where we put you, or we'll | 

“Sure thing!”’ I assented. | tie you up!” 

When Florence understood the case, she set | Then we “hit” the trail again, and Florence 
up a frantic wail. “You sha’n’t yo!’’ she followed. I looked back to see that she was! 
almost screamed. ‘Those men will shoot you crying, although she rode bravely, and I was | 
dead! Anyway, if you do, I’ll go along and. truly sorry for her. 
be shot, too!” | In the course of three hours of hard riding, 

“You will stay at home, Florry,” said Ferd, we came out of a sharp cut into the caiion of 
kindly, but in his masterful way. ‘‘We'll take ~Two-owe-tee. A brief examination convinced 
good care of ourselves, never fear.’’ jus that we should find no better point at 

Thereupon she ran to the house, erying. We! which to make a break in the herd and turn 
could not stop to comfort her. While Ferd | them back upon the rustlers. The gap of Two- 
went for our guns, trappings and a snack to; owe-tee was here some two hundred yards in 
eat, I ran to the creek pasture, got out two; width, with inaccessible steeps on either hand. 
of our best riding ponies and saddled them.' We rather counted on a fight, and Ferd 
When I had finished, Ferd came out, wearing planned for it like a general. He even con- 
his hunting-jacket and carrying my jacket and sented that Florence should take a part in 
our guns, | cannonading the herd, whereat she at once 

The big side-pockets of the coats were stuffed! became a calm and superior person. She 
to bulging, but my jacket felt light enough, and | agreed to keep close in to the mouth of the 
when I thrust a hand into one of the pockets! cut, after we should get the herd going, and in 
and drew out a giant “cracker” of the biggest | a certain length of time to take her flight back 
size, I fairly whooped with delight. There’ over the trail by which we had come. 
were a half~iozen in each pocket, and each; Even when we told her we should fight, 
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IF TO ATTEND TO HER FOOTING.” 


pointing out from a height the high banks 
of a dry run where we should make our stand 
when we had run the herd over the rustlers, 
she approved the plan. 

“You can stand them off easily!” she de- 
clared. “Their bullets can’t hit you in there, 
and if they charge, you can stampede them 
with crackers.”” 

We rather thought so ourselves. We then 
ate a bit of dinner and rested, listening mean- 
while for the tramp of the herd. It was nearly 
four o'clock when we heard the rumble of their 
hoofs and sighted their trail of dust up the 
cafion, 

We quickly took our places. Florence stood 
just outside the mouth of the cut, with several 
giant crackers and some matches in hand. She 
was a little pale, but cool and collected, and 
showed no sign of fear. 

Ferd and I sat our ponies on either side the 
creek-bed and waited, I must admit, in a state 
of considerable excitement. We had no fear 
for our seats, however, as our ponies were 
gun-broken to firing from the saddle, and 
would not shy even at cannon-shots. They 
were, in fact, accustomed to the crack of 


| dynamite and black powder, used in breaking 


rock and splitting logs near our house. 

The foremost horses of the herd were soon 
close at hand. Of course the dust they raised 
completely hid us from view of the rustlers in 
their rear. 

They were coming at a free trot on each side 
of the creek channel. We waited until the 
leaders had halted, snorting, in front of us. 
Then we lighted our crackers and flung them 
—eight or ten—one after the other. Florence 
took her part in the cannonade, throwing her 
crackers as far as she could toward the horses. 

For half a minute the cafion roared and 
reverberated with an astounding racket. This 
thunder and smoke flung the leading horses 
back upon their fellows until all were bunched 
like a flock of scared sheep. 

Then we rode at them, each of us flinging a 
final cracker upon their heels, and all of us 
yelling like crazy Bannocks at a frolic. In no 
time we had them going —just “hitting the 
wind” in the wildest kind of a ‘‘counter-stam- 
pede.” We followed, aware at first of the 
active operations of rustlers in our front. The 
swerving lines of horses tuld us plainly enough 
where they were. The dust and confusion 
prevented our seeing anything more than half 
a dozen yards distant. 

By great good luck, we came together in 
crossing a curve of the creek-bed. We rode 
at the tail of the herd until assured that the 
frightened horses would ran as long as they 
were able—that our stampede could not be 
countered for an hour or more. We knew, 
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from the time which had elapsed, that the rustlers, \ 
not fearing immediate pursuit, had saved wind | 
«and speed for a long chase. | 

And now we turned back, determined to take 
our stand in the mouth of the cut and guard 
the pass until the stockmen should begin to come ; 
in from Lander. It was only through the gap 
of Two-owe-tee that the rustlers could hope to] 
run stock off our range. 

Dust hung heavily in the gap, and in order to! 
dodge the rustlers, if possible, we rode back down 
the creek channel, which held only here and there 
pools of water. 

But luck turned against us just as we had | 
reached a point nearly opposite the mouth of ' 
the cut. While riding across a flat where the | 
ditch was extremely shallow, we sighted four ' 
horsemen scouting cautiously, evidently trying 
to discover the cause of the tremendous racket | 
which had turned the stock. They might easily 
have thought that miners were at work blasting 
rock somewhere near—doubtless they had come | 
to sume such conclusion. 

But they saw us before we could get to cover. 
‘They were between us and the mouth of the | 
cut, and they wheeled in an ugly fashion, 
holding their Winchesters at a “ready.” We 





ponies, 
The fellows were suspicious of a larger force 
close at hand, or they would doubtless have 
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the pain of his burns must have been acute, he 
grinned at us in a kind of grim humor. 

“Well,” he asked, ‘goin’ to shoot me up?” 

I had already caught his horse. 


| 


we slept upon beds of spruce boughs. We 
reached home about eight o'clock in the morning, 
and found the rest of the family awaiting us. 
They thought we must have gone to Lander. 


“Get into your saddle and get out of these' When the stockmen came back from Lander 


parts,” said Ferd. 
living in future, and no one will burt you."* 


The man, with a grimace of humiliation, hundred miles and back for nothing. 
We were | turned out that the rustlers themselves had caused 


mounted his animal and rode away. 

glad enough to see the last of him. 
We overtook the main herd of stampeded 

horses near the summit of the pass. 





“ 


LLY and I were sweethearts, as all the ‘“Good-by, Polly! 
neighbors know,” sang a beguiling voice red dress before Barbara gets one like it.’’ 
at Polly’sdoor. Then the singer stopped 

and laughed. 

slipped out of our saddles and got behind our about it,” she remarked as she opened the door. simply because it had been ber dead mother’s vain of her reputation of being the best-dressed 


“Try to make an honest | they were in a great state of indignation. There 


had been no celebration, and they had ridden a 
It soon 


the false report to be circulated. 
I must say that Florence is now a person of 


‘That night , considerable reputation in these parts. 


I must burry and pot en my 
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and her room blossomed with roses and carna- 
tions and violets until Polly called i the garden, 
and one day Kate found hanging to her doora 
big placard which read: “Come into the gurden, 
Maud,” with the warning, “Keep off the flowers,” 
inscribed below. 

“1 do wish Mr. Chase would stop that reckless 
child's allowance,” she cried. ‘Whatever shall 
I do with all these posies? I don’t dare give 
them away for fear of hurting Barbara’s feelings, 
and I can’t tell her that they’ ruin my lovely 
complexion. Oh, me!” 

Soon, however, Barbara began to understand, 
and the gifts of flowers ceased, except for an 


, occasional bunch of violets or a few roses. 


Barbara was beginning to understand a goud 
many things. She saw that these girls did not 
wear silks and velvets and jewels sucb as her 
devoted father had insisted on buying for her, 
and soon simple doth gewns and shirt-waists 
began to appear in her own wardrobe. At heart 
she was a gemtlewoman, with a fine discrimina- 
tion for the best. 

Kate's sweet manner and taste in dress won 
her approval, and she began to copy both with 
am accuracy which was very funny to the rest of 


“Trust the neighbors to know all Barbara Chase had come to this small college | the girls, and very ammoying to Kate, who was 


“Now don’t tell me you're busy, Polly, dear, college long ago. And so, one cruel day in Sep- : girl in the college. 


because I'm coming right in, thank you.” 


Sheoame in with a whiff of violets, and dropped | brave girl,”” David Chase had loosed Barbara’s laughed. 


tember, with a husky “Good-by, comrade; be a 


“Barbara can beat me at my own game,’’ she 
“She can afford the best dressmaker 


charged us at once. They looked about msther into what she called the pillowy depths of Polly’s | clinging arms from his neck, and hurried away _ in the city, which is more than I can, and she is 
anxiously, scanning the creek banks above and divan. The girl at the desk, in the meantime, to bis train, leavimg her to face a new life among , smmply stunning. John Rrewster declares that 
ignored her in the polite fashion which college strange peuple. 

As the dust had cleared somewhat, we could girls understand and never resent. At least.: AH the first night she lay and sobbed her heart 


below. 


see their faces quite plainly. 
more than fifty or sixty yards away. 


They were not 
Taree of 


ordinary line riders. The fourth, and apparently | 
the leader, wore a blue woollen skirt and a stiff’ 
hat. He had a drooping black mustache and | 
Jong hair. | 

Presently the four got in line amd began moving | 
slowly toward us. They evidemtly wanted to 
inake sure of us at the first fire. 

“}Ialt where you are or sumebody’l get rurt!"" 
shouted Ferd. The rustlers glanced at each ether. 
‘two of them grinned wickedly. They came ou 
without pausing. 

Scared as I was, I was far more frightened in 


behalf of those reckless men than on my own ;, 


account. If they could have known how quick 
and certain Ferd is with a rifle, they. certainly | 
would have kept their distance. I knew one of 
them must fall at my brother’s first fire, and if 
they charged in saddle, I did not doubt he would 
kill them all before they could reach us—he is , 
just as quick as that on the trigger, and he works , 
his lever as a boy flips a marble. His rifle was 
already levelled, covering the leader. 

“Halt, there, I tell you!” he called again, and 
in a tone that would have stopped any but the 
most desperate of men. The men fingered their | 
Winchesters. They were about to begin the} 
tight. Then in a breath and out of the dust 
that still banked along the steeps Florence came 
galloping directly at them. 

The fellows turned their heads quickly at 
hearing the patter of her pony’s hoofs, and the 
leader wheeled his horse sharply about. The 
latter lowered the ritle he had half-presented 
when he saw a girl confronting him. It was 
well enongh for him that he did so. | 

Florence coolly pulled up in front and a little | 
to one side of this astonished rustler. | 

“Those are my brothers down there,”’ we | 
heard her saying in a clear voice. “I am going 
to help them drive the horses. I guess my stirrup- 
strap is breaking loose.” And she stooped over 
on the side opposite the man, as if to attend to 
her footing. 

Then, before the leader or his men could recover f 
from surprise, Florence straightened up and flung 
a hissing cracker at his pony’s head. 

At fifteen feet she ought not to have missed, but 
the pony dodged at the motion of her arm, and 
her big yellow cracker struck the rider somewhere 
about his belt and exploded. The man was | 
knocked or thrown out of his saddle, sprawling 
like a stricken frog. The pony sprang away, 
reeling from the concussion. 

One of the mounted men yelled * Dynamit 
and all three put spurs to their dancing ponies, 
and were out of range and out of sight in no 
time. 

Ferd and I now advanced, with our guns cov- 
ering the fallen rustler, who had raised himself to 
a sitting posture and seemed to be groping for his 
Winchester. He was blind and dizzy as vet from 
the shock he had received. 

Florence had dismounted and secured his gun. 

“Tm dreadfully sorry I hurt you, sir,” we 
heard her saying, ruefully. “I only meant to 
stamped¢ your horses and keep you from shoot- 
ing at my brothers." 

She had indeed done execution. The man’s 

shirt-front was blown away, his breast and face 
were blackened with powder, his mustache and 
eyebrows were singed off, and his eyes were red 
and Dleary, and rolled like those of a drunken 
nan. 
He was still light-headed when Ferd and I 
caine up. We got him to his feet and walked 
him round a bit. Florence ran to a pool and 
brought water in my wool hat. He drank 
vagerly. 

When he had fully recovered his senses, we 
knew that he was not seriously injured. He sat 
down upon the ground presently, and although 


Kate never resented Polly’s snubbings. 


out in an agony of longing for ome and father. 


he can’t tell us apart.” 
“Ladies and geutlemen,’’ announced Polly, 
“you now behold the great and absarbing spec- 


“Say, Polly,” she said at last, as that persan The next day she west about dry-eved amd deso- ; tacde of Miss England in the act of throwing 
them were dressed as cowboys and looked like | lighted a candle and prepared to sual ier letters, | late, refusing comfort and anubbing any ome who bouquets at herself.’”’ 


“I’m growing heartily sick of being 
worshipped !”” 

“Pedestal getting uncomfortable?” 
asked Polly, watching the wax smutter 
in the fiame. 

“It’s getting simply impossible,” re- 
plied Kate, more warmly, “and I'm 
going to get off if I have to fal off!’ 

“What's the matter now? Is Barbara 
‘trying to send you a candy stave on the 
imstalment plan again?” 

“Worse! What do you think she 


bas on?” 


Polly turned now and regarded her 
guest with amused eyes. 

““That’s easy!” she answered, 
promptly. “She has on a blue cloth 
tailor gown, with sable collar and muti, 
and a big, scared-ostrich kind of a hut. 
Yes, and a buneh of violets hitched 
to her coat with a violet ribbon.”’ 

“Exactly! ’’ groaned. 
Kate. ‘I met her down 
on Main Street, and it 
gave me quite a tum. 
Don’t talk to me about 
seeing ourselves as others 
see us!” 

“Of course she walked 
back to the college with 
you,” observed Polly, 
who was imuch entertained. 
“You must have looked like twins.” 

“Of course she did,” agreed Kate, 
pathetically, “and I felt like twins! We 
met John Brewster, and I could feel 


‘A MANNER SO LIKE KATE’S 
OWN THAT HE CHUCKLED 
IN'WARDLY."" 
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“You know what I mean,” ex- 
plained Kate. “Simply that —” 

“Oh yes!” jeered tormenting 
Polly. “Simply that Barbara is 
a perfect image of Kate; and 
Barbara is stunning; therefore, 
by axiom first —” 

“‘Good-by, girls!” interrupted 
Kate. ‘This thing’s going!” 

As the winter went on, Bar- 
bara’s love and admiration for 
Kate did not grow less, but they 
became an old story. The girls 
ceased making facetious remarks 
on the subject of Barbara’s 
imitation of Kate, and Jobn 
Brewster no longer teased her 
about her “understudy.’’ Kate 
loved loyal Barbara in her own 
way, and she was too kind- 
hearted to- let her suspect that 
she felt any annoyance. 

Only Polly and Jobn appre- 
ciated the situation, and Polly 
once or twice had a notion of 
interfering and explaining mat- 
ters to Barbara. But she never 
did. 

“If I have a talent, it is for 
minding my own business,’’ she 
reflected. 

So it was left for John to rush 
in where Polly refused to tread. 

His father and Kate's father 
had been boyhood friends, and 
the intimacy had extended to 


him smile a block away. He said something | tried to cheer her. Homesickness, like a fever, , their respective families. When Kate came to 


about an ‘effective uniform’ as he passed; I | increases as night comes. 
And Barbara | Barbara's strained self-control snapped, and with 
It doesn’t occur to ; wild sobs she fled from the room. 


wanted to throw my muff at him. 
thinks it’s perfectly lovely. 
her that I may not like it. I didn't mind when 
she reproduced a few shirt-waists of mine, and 
that blue-and-white silk thing; 


winter! I should think she’d see how ridicu- 
lous it is!"* 


“Tinitation is the sincerest flattery, you know,” , which brought the tears to Kate’s own eyes. 


comforted Polly, choking over the trite phrase. 


“Polly Lawrence!” cried Kate, indignantly. | silent. 
How would | the bed and put her arms round the sobbing girl. 


“You ought to choke over that! 


but my only “That pour child is crazy with homesickness, 
decent street zown—the one I’ve get to wear all ' and I’m going to see if I can’t do something.” 


At the dinner-table 


Kate England rose at once. 
“Excuse me, Miss Kelsey, please,’’ she said. 


She found Barbara on the bed with her face 
buried in the pillow, moaning in a piteous way 


The sympathy which understands best is 
Without a word Kate threw herself on: 


you like to be flattered by having another one of ' Then, as there was no resistance, she drew her 


you at large?”’ 

“T shouldn’t mind," laughed Polly. “It would 
be an agreeable sensation to feel that any one 
thougtt me worth duplicating. 1 tell you, Kate,” 


she added more seriously, “I’d be glad to cut you , 
out with Barbara, if I could. She’s a girl of | 


whose friendship I should be proud. She'll get 
over this wild-devotion phase of wanting to be like 
you, and then she'll take you off the pedestal of 
her own accord. But don’t you hurt her feelings 
in trying to get off. You'll be sorry if you do.” 

“Did you ever know me to hurt any one’s 
feelings’ demanded Kate. trying to look injured. 

“No. truly I didn't,” said Polly. coming over 
to the divan and giving Kate's cheek a little pinch, 
which was her substitute for a kiss. “You 
haven't a wicked little needle in your tongue, the 
way I have; and you have such an enviable way 
of doing the right thing always, instead of the 
very wrongest thing at almost any time, like me.” 

“Thank you, Polly! I believe 111 have to kiss 
you.” 

“T believe you won’t!”” began Polly, but her 
protest was ignored for once. 

“What are you going to wear to the concert 
to-night ?”? asked Kate, as she gathered up her 
hat and gloves. 


“I don’t know,’ said Polly, crossly. ‘Any 
old thing, I guess.” 
“How sweet you'll look!” cooed Kate. 


Closer and laid her cool cheek beside the wet one 
on the pillow. For a short time the sobs were 
more convulsive, but gradually they became 
gentler and less frequent. Svon a healthy nature 
asserted itself, the tense muscles relaxed, and 
sleep came. 

Once Kate tried to slip away, but with a long, 
gasping sigh, like a grieved baby’s, Barbara held 
her fast. Outside in the corridor the girls came 
to tind Kate, and went away again in obedience 
to her low request. 

When Harbara awoke at midnight, Kate 
treated the situation as a matter of course, and 
carried Barbara off to her own room for the rest. 
of the night. 

That was the end of the homesickness and the 
beginning of Barbara's love for Kate—a love as 
simple and intense as her own nature. At first , 
Kate was flattered, then aniused, then rather | 
bored, for the girl’s ways of showing her affection | 
were somewhat primitive. 

She began by lavishing candy upon Kate in 
quantities discouraging even to the most popular | 
member of the class. The girls stood by her 
bravely, but there is a limit even to college girls’ 
appetite for candy, and finally Kate protested. 

“You will ruin my digestion, Barbara (‘hase,” 
she said, “and then where will Katie’s complexion 
be? Stop sending me candy, you generous girl!”” | 

‘Then cune, as Kate said, the plague of flowers, 








college in John’s native town he undertook 
to ‘‘look after her a bit,” which looking after 
required, in his estimation, numerous calls at 
the college. One Wednesday afternoon in late 
winter John appeared, as usual, but the little 
hall-girl brought the message that Miss England 


‘ was ill and would have to be excused. Deter- 


mined that his long walk should not be fruitless, 


, he sent his card to Miss Chase, whom he knew 
' slightly. 


He laughed to think how Kate would 
rave at the idea that the understudy would do 
Just as well. 

Barbara came into the reception-room, and put 
out her hand to him in a manner so like Kate's 
own that he chuckled inwardly. ‘You can't 
stay long,” she informed him cheerfully. “I 
am taking care of Kate this afternoon, and I 
don’t like to leave her alone.” 

This was refreshing. Other girls never ap- 
peared anxious for his departure. 

‘The conversation went the usual circuit, and 
then came back to Kate. Half an hour spent 
with this frank little freshman made John 
Brewster feel as if he.had always known her; 
and when she began to speak of Kate, it occurred 
to him to give her a hint of the annoyance Kate 
suffered from the imitative phase of Barbara's 
devotion. 

The hint masculine, as a rule, is just about as 
delicate and suggestive as a blow. On his way 
home John took grim satisfaction in calling him- 
self impolite names, of which “chump” seemed 
the most comprehensive. 

“I thought I knew enough to mind my own 
business!" he groaned. “That girl was game, 
though! Whew! I shouldn’t care to run up 
against that look in a girl’s face very often!” 

Barbara, with that look in her face, went to 
her own room instead of to Kate’s. She wanted 
to think. She wondered if she had annoyed 
Kate by loving her overmuch and by taking her 
for a pattern of all that was good and desirable. 
Why hadn't Kate told her? 

Simple and direct herself, Barbara couldn’t 
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understand concealment or evasion in others. 
With a little sigh, she changed her gown for one 
unlike any of Kate’s, and went back to the sick- 
room. 

“Really, Kate,’”’ said Polly one day in the 
spring, “your alter ego seems to have struck and 
set up a style of her own, and I must say it’s 
decidedly becoming.” 

“And decidedly a relief,” added Kate, who 
had observed and wondered. She had asked no 
questions, and John had told no tales. 

The night of nights of all the college year, the 
night for which the girls plan most, and for 
which they save their prettiest gowns, is the 
night of the big reception. 

It comes in commencement week, when every 
one belonging to the sweet girl graduate is there; 
and every one from the town is there; and, in 
fact, to the enthusiastic girls, the world is there. 
And the gay-and-twenty part of it stays to dance, 
after the more sedate ones have gone home or 
retired to some quiet corner. 

“Polly,” said Kate, coming into Polly’s room 
early on this evening, “‘Katie’s seared!” 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” snapped Polly, 
who was doing her hair for the fourth time, and 
did not feel pleasant. 

“Why don’t you tell me how sweet I look?” 
temporized Kate. 

“Haven't time. And if I’m ever to look sweet 
myself, you’ve got to stop bothering me. What’s 
on your conscience ?”’ 

“Who said anything was?” demanded Kate. 

“Oh, I know your ways!” said Polly, grimly, 
beginning on ber hair for the fifth time. 

“Well,” began Kate, slowly, “you see, Barbara 
asked me a month ago what color my gown for 
to-night was going to be, and —” 

“T thought she had stopped that sort of thing,” 
interrupted Polly, looking at her hair with a 
hand-giass. 3 

“So did I; but it seemed she hadn’t. Anyway, 
she asked me. I diin’t want her dress to be 
like mine, and I did want John Brewster to 
know whieh one of us he was dancing with, so I 
—I told her rose eolor.’’ 

“Well?” said Polly, impatiently. 

“Well,” said Kate, miserably, “can’t you see 
my gown is yellow? I thought—that is—well, 
yellow is a rese color, Polty, and —” 

“Oh,” said Polly, witheringly, “I see! You 
didn’t have the courage to tell her a good honest 
lie, so you told her that cowardly, little twisted 
truth imstead. I’m ashamed of you, Katherine 
England!” 

“Tm ashamed of me, too,” said Kate. 
I dex’t know what Barbara will say. 
shall I do, Polly 2” 

“Do? Why, go ang tell Barbara the truth now. 
You’d better go right away, and have it over.” 

“Yes’m; I’llgo,” said Kate, meekly. But she 
lingered, bothering Polly until that exasperated 
young woman took her by the shoulders and 
thrust her out into the hall, calling after her: 

“Good-by, Kate! Awfally sorry you’ve got to 

me 

“Come!” called Barbara a minute later, in 
answer to Kate’s knock. 

Kate opened the door timidly, and Barbara, 
with a little cry, sprang to meet her. But sud- 
denly she drew back, and the two girls stood 
staring at each other. Each saw a very pretty 
girl in a very pretty yellow gown. Barbara 
spoke first. 

“You told me you were going to wear pink,” 
she said. “I asked to be sure, for I thought 
you’d like it better if our dresses were different.” 

“TI said rose color,” faltered Kate. “And 
yellow is a kind of rose color, Babbie, don’t you 
see??? 

Poor Lady Kate! Her truthful little lie 
seemed stripped of all its wit now, as she looked 
into Barbara’s burt face. 

“TJ see,” said Barbara, slowly, as if it burt her 
to speak. “You told me a miserable little lie, 
and I wish you hadn’t, Kate; oh, I wish you 
hadn’t!” 

She went over to the window and stood looking 
down at the campus without seeing it. Pres- 
ently she said: 

“Perhaps I’m different from other girls, but 
somehow a lie always seemed to be a lie, nothing 
less. It was the way father taught me. He 
said it didn’t make any difference whether they 
were big or little, white or black, they were all 
lies; only some of them did mere mischief than 
others. I don’t think I should mind, though, if 
one of the other girls had done it. I liked to teel 
that you wouldn’t stoop to any mean thing. I 

you so, Kate, and—and loved you so!’’ 

“But you'll love me yet!” pleaded Kate, 
coming over to lay her cheek against Barbara’s 
as she had done on that first night. “You will, 
Babbie, because you’ve got to! I’m not so very 
bad, only I’m vain and weak, I’m afraid. But 
you’ve'got to love me, you know!” 

And honest little Barbara, looking into the 
sweet, pleading eyes of this older girl, knew that 
she had “got to love her.” 

“Kate,” she said, as they started to go down 
together half an hour later, “would you like it 
better if I—should put on another dress? There’s 
my white silk, and if —’’ 

“Babbie,” said Kate, tremulously, while the 
color flooded her cheeks, “I was never so proud 
of anything in my life as I am to be your twin 
sister to-night ; to-night and always!” 


“And 
What 


“Humph!”’ observed Polly, when Kate had 
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told her the story. “You seem to be off your 


pedestal all right. You know you said —’’ 
“Don’t hit a fellow when she’s down!” said | 
“It isn’t polite. 


Kate, severely. I tell you, 












ES,” said the 
“y ironmaster, 

“first honesty, 
and then pluck—those 
are the things need- 
ful. Speaking of 
pluck —” He stopped 

r to answer the sum- 
mons of the telephone, said “Yes,” and 
“No,” by turns for five minutes, and then 
resumed : 

“Speaking of pluck, as you were doing 
just now, reminds me of a story, the begin- 
ning and end of which is that one word.’’ 

We settled ourselves in our chairs. We 
were sitting in the office of the iron-works, 
and the air was full of the sound of great 
hammers, crashing and pounding; of the 
sharp hiss of molten metal, and the clear 
ring of smitten steel. 

“I was sitting here in this very chair,’’ 
the ironmaster began, “one day about seven 
years ago, or maybe eight. Time goes so 
fast, I hardly try to keep count of it in 
these duys. At any rate, here I was 
sitting, reading the newspaper, when there 
came a, knock at the door. 

“Come in!’ I said; and in walked a 
stranger. He was a young man, about 
twenty-five years old, dressed like a gentle- 
man, though his clothes had seen a good 
deal of service. Tall, with his head held 
up, and gray eyes that met mine fair and 
square. 

“Always look first at a man’s eyes, my 
boy! Ef he looks you in the eye, he is 
worth trying. If his eyes shift about here 
and there, as if they didn’t know where to 
look, or were afraid of seeing something 
they didn’t like—bave nothing to do with him! 
That’s my experience! 

“Well, this young man came up to my desk, 
and spoke without waiting for me; yet it was 
no want of manners, for his manners were good. 

“ ‘Good morning, sir!’ he said; and his voice 
had a clear ring to it that I liked. ‘I want work. 
Can you give me any ?” 

“I shook my head. We never took strangers 
in that way, and I don’t recommend the practice 
at any time. 

“ ‘No, sir!’ I said. ‘We have no work here. 
Sorry I can’t accommodate you.’ I took up my 
paper again, and looked to see him go out without 
more words; but he stood still. ‘I must have 
work!’ he said. ‘I would try to give you satis- 
faction, sir, and I tell you I must have it!’ 

“He spoke as if I had the work in my coat- 
pocket, and as if he was determined to get it from 
me at any cost; yet perfectly respectful, you 
understand, with nothing I could take hold of 
and get angry about. 

“““My good sir,’ I said, putting the paper 
down, ‘there is no vacancy in the place. If you 
will give me your name and your references, I 
will make a note of them, and some day when we 
do have a job to dispose of, I will remember you. 
That is the best I can do for you to-day.’ 

“The young man shook his head. ‘That won’t 
do!’ he said. ‘Think again, sir. Surely in this 
great place, there must be something a strong, 
willing man can do. It is useless to talk of 
waiting till a vacancy occurs. I must have 
work now, to-day! It is absolutely necessary !’ 

“It was on the tip of my tongue to tell him 
that it was absolutely necessary for him to leave 
that office and shut the door after him; but I 
looked at him again, and didn’t say it. 

“I saw that he was telling the truth, and that 
he must have work. It wasn't that he looked 
shabby, or that there was any suspicion of 
whining or snivelling about him. If there had 
been, out he would have gone in pretty quick 
time. But there was a louk in his eyes—well, I 
hardly know how to describe it, but the man was 
desperate, and had some reason for being so. 

“*What kind of work do you want?’ I said, 
putting down the paper again. 

“ “Any kind.’ 

“ ©You mean that?’ 

“‘T do. Anything that will put bread in the 
mouths of —’ he choked a little, and stopped. 
Then, ‘I came from Canada two days ago, 
with my wife and three children, and was robbed 
in the train of my wallet. I have not a penny!’ 

“Come with me!’ I said. And he followed 
me out of the works. His story might be true, 
or it might not, but I had thought of a way to 
test the metal of which he was made. 

“The Stark Mill, in which I had some interest, 
had been partly burned a few days before, and 
Thad a gang at work, clearing away the rubbish. 
A dirty job it was; the men were up to their 
waists half the time in mud and water, and the 
whole place was a muddle of rusty iron and 
burnt timbers and what not—looked like the end 
of the world, and the wrong end at that. 
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“The gang I had on were mostly Italians—it | 


though, Polly, I’m not going to tell ariy more fibs 
ever—not even nice little white ones!” 
“ Ahem!’ coughed Polly. “How about rose- 


| colored ones?” 
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was too dirty work for a Yankee to touch, and 
even the Irish were shy of it. They were little, 
dark, monkey-looking fellows, working away, 
and chattering in their unearthly gibberish. I 
glanced from them to my gentleman, with his 
clear white skin, and bands which showed that, 
whatever trade he had worked at, clearing away 
wreckage hadn’t been part of it—though he 
looked like one who might have taken a good 
deal of exercise in athletic sports. 

“Tere is a job!’ I said. ‘The only one I 
know of. Tow do you like it?” 

“ ‘Well enough,’ he said, as cool as possible. 

“You'll get a dollar and a half a day,’ I told 
him. 
When will you go to work?’ 

“Tn an hour,’ he said. Well, off he went, 
and I hardly expected to see him again. But 
before the hour was out he was back again, ina 
flannel undershirt and a pair of old trousers. 
He took his pickaxe, and down he went into 
that hole as if it was an evening party, sir. 

“Well, I went back to the office. I couldn’t 
be hanging round watching the men, or the boss 
would have been making trouble; but my new 
hand stayed on my mind, somehow, and I 
strolled round by the wreck two or three times 
in the afternvon, making some errand, you un- 
derstand, in that direction. 

“That man was working, sir, like a—like a 
house afire. The Italians are good workers, 
none better, as a rule—but his pick went in and 
out three times for their twice, and there was no 
chattering in his corner of the hole. He had 
little breath to talk, if he had wanted to, for 
though he was a muscular fellow, you could see 
with half an eye that he had never done such 
work in his life before. 

“The sweat poured down his face like rain, 
but he never stopped, never looked up, or knew 
that I or any one else was near —just plodded 
away, swinging that pick as if there were 
nothing else in the world. 

“‘That’s pluck!’ said I to myself. 
doesn’t die he’ll do!’ 

“For all that, I thought he would give out after 


‘If he 


the first day—didn’t think his strength would : 


last. When he came in for his pay at night, he 
was shaky and pretty tired-looking ; but he said 
never a word; just took his pay with the rest, 
and thanked me, and went off. 

“The next morning I was very busy, and 
although I thought of my gentleman once or 
twice, I didn’t manage to get down to the wreck 
till noon, soon after the whistle had blown for 
knocking off work. 

“When I got there, I saw the Italians lying 
round on the ground or squatting on the fences, 
eating their black bread and sausage, and chatter- 
ing away as usual; but no sight of my gentleman 
in the flannel shirt. 

“‘Oho!’ said I to myself. ‘One day was 
enough for him, was it?? And I thought it 
would have been enough for me, too. When 
you are not used to the swing of a pick, the way 
it takes you in the back is something es 
belief. I turned to come away, and lo! there 
he was, sitting off in a corner by himself, all 


‘You'll get your death, too, probably. | 
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crouched up, with a great hunch of bread in one 
hand and a book in the other. 

“T strolled up behind him and looked over his 
shoulder dt the book. It was an Italian gram 


| mar, sir! 


“My shadow falling on the book startled him, 


‘and he looked up. I suppose I must have looked 


1ADOW FALLING 
THE BOOK STARTLED HIM.” 


| ing! 





as astonished as I felt, for he smiled, and said, 
‘T couldn’t afford to lose such an opportunity! 
The boss is very friendly, and I have learned 


several phrases. Buon giorno, signore!’ 
“Are you a schoolmaster,’ I asked, ‘and 
working down in that hole?’ 
“No,” he said, quietly. ‘I am a bookkeeper. 


Tt is a great advantage for a bookkeeper ,to be 
able to read and answer foreign letters, and 
although IT have some knowledge of French, it 
has never come in my way to hear Italian spoken. 
So now is my chance. I got this grammar for 
fifteen cents,’ he added, turning it over, with a 

\ smile,—the book was pretty ragged 
and one cover was gone,—‘and I 
am getting on pretty well.’ 

“ ‘Why in the name of every- 
thing foolish didn’t you apply for 
@ position as bookkeeper,’ I asked, 
‘instead of this kind of thing?” 

“Nobody will take a book- 
keeper without references. I 
shouldn’t think much of a firm 
that did, I suppose,’ he said, 
flushing a little. ‘My references 
were in my wallet that was stolen, 
and it will be a week and more 
before I get new ones, as my native 
town is off the main lines, and 
letters take a good while to get 
there. I’ve always been fond of 
open air and exercise,’ he added, 
with a quizzical look at the hole 
where he had been digging, ‘and 
now I am getting lots of it.’ 

“ ‘Back stiff?’ I suggested. 

“*So, so! I’ll manage, though,— 
often been worse after a day’s 
rowing,—and this is just as good 
bread as any other,’ and he took 
a bite out of his hunch, and looked 
at his book, as much as to say he 
had talked enough, and wanted to 
be back at his grammar. 

“TI walked off, and didn’t see him again till he 
came for his pay in the evening, shaky again, 
but smiling as if be had bad an excursion down 
the harbor. So it went on till the fourth day. 
Every day I looked to see him give out; but his 
pluck kept him up, and it’s my belief he would 
have worked in that hole and got stronger and 
stronger—if something hadn’t turned up. 

“The fourth day I was sitting in the office, 
when the door opened, and in came Green, from 
the boiler-works over the way. ‘Morning,’ he 


ON 


| said. ‘Do you know of a bookkeeper? Our poor 


fellow, who’s been sick for so long, died yester- 
day. I have to think about getting another.’ 

“I shook my head, but an idea came to me. 

“ *Will you take a man on trial?’ 

“« ‘What kind of man?’ asked Green. 

“ “Well, I hardly know,’ said I. ‘I think he’s 
a pretty good kind, but I've only known him 
four days. I can answer for his power of work,’ 
and I told the man’s story. 

“Green went out with me, saw the young 
fellow, liked his looks, and engaged him on the 
spot. He finished his day’s work, came out of 
his hole in the mud, shook hands with me, and 
the next day found a home for the rest of his life. 

“That is seven or eight years ago, and he 
has been at the bviler-works ever since. If 
he’s not to be made a partner soon, I’ve been 
misinformed to-day—and that is what put him 
into my head when you were talking about pluck 
just now. That man, sir, had the real article; 
and when a man has the real article, and is 
honest to boot, don’t talk to me about his not 
succeeding in life. Going? Well, good morn- 
Good luck to you in your new venture, 
and let your watchword be—Pluck !” 


poe Sag gg oe Soe 
When the News Came to Camp. 
July 3, 1898.* 
By William T. Ellis. 
UT on the guard line of division head- 
O quarters a sentry held a prisoner who 
had tried to disregard his challenge. He 
was calling, with a note of weariness in hig voice, 
“Corporal of the guard! Number four, division 
headquarters!’’ He might as well have stuck 
his head under Niagara and yelled. The corporal 
could not hear him, and no one else heeded him 
in the tumult which suddenly began. 

Taps, which means lights out and silence, had 
just sounded. Following the last sweet notes of 
the bugle came a cheer, repeated again and again 
with increasing volume. It was echoed from the 
Minnesota camp, off to the right ; a moment later 
it was taken up by the First Georgia Regiment, 
lying to the left of the division headquarters: it 
reéchoed from the Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 
regiments. Soldiers cheer at every opportunity, 
but this cheering was different from the ordinary. 
Plainly, it was for some rousing event. 

The uproar increased and spread. I hurried 
across three guard lines unchallenged,—sentries 
are ordered to challenge at thirty paces after 

* The news of the fall of Santiago was communicated 
to the regiments in Camp Thomas from general head- 
quarters, but it was next day found to be premature. 
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taps,— and therefore I knew that some great 
occasion was upon us. When I drew near the 
Pennsylvania tents, several svldiers rushed 
toward me, crying, ‘Santiago has fallen! San- 
tiago has fallen!” The mystery was explained. 

¥ found the officers’ street swarming with 
half-dressed privates, turning handsprings, 
dancing and shouting. When the long roll, or 
assembly, sounded, the men crowded together 
and started for the parade-ground and the 
division headquarters. They were headed by 
our big, new band, but there was no military 
formation—only a long line of leaping, dancing 
figures in white, with hands joined. Brigadier- 
General Poland, whom the fever claimed a few 
weeks later, reviewed and addressed the mob. 
The men shouted at every sentence; again and 
again they broke out into patriotic songs. 

After the commander’s speech, they surged over 
to the First Georgia’s camp, where that splendid 
regiment was gathered about its colonel’s tent, 
listening to a speech. In the train of the soldiers 
and the band followed officers of all grades. 
Georgia seemed a shade wilder than Pennsyl- 
vania, Most of the men carried candles. Many 
had climbed trees. I saw one man, whose candle 
had burned out and whose voice had left him, 
hang by his hands from the limb of a tree and 
kick and wiggle his toes! 

Even here the discipline of the Georgia troops 
displayed itself. Guard lines were forgotten for 
the most part at that hour, and I suppose the 
lone sentry back of division headquarters still 
stood with his gun at port, facing a prisoner 
and calling for the corporal of the guard. The 
multitude of soldiers about the Georgia head- 
quarters numbered from fifteen hundred to two 


thousand, and they swarmed over the guard | 









HE United States having so lately 
been at war with Spain, and 
having deprived her of the last of her 

American colonies, it is odd to remember that 
our great Admiral Farragut was half Spanish. 
His father, George Farragut, was a native of 
Minorca, where his family had been known 
for several hundred years. One ancestor, Don 
Pedro Ferragut, as the name was then spelled, 
fought valiantly against the Moors in the years 
1230 to 1240. From them the admiral adopted a 
horseshoe as a characteristic emblem in his coat 
of arms. 

The admiral’s father left Minorca for America 
in March, 1776, landing on our shores shortly 
before our first Fourth of July. He took the 
American side, and fought throughout the Revo- 
lution, chiefly in Virginia. After the peace, he 
had, like other patriot soldiers, to work hard. 
He lived in western North Carolina, and then in 
East Tennessee. In this mountainous region of 
the Blue Ridge he married Elizabeth Shine, and 
there their son, David Glasgow Farragut, the 
future admiral, was born, on July 5, 1801, at 
Campbell’s Station, near Knoxville. 

The family lived there unti] the boy was old 
enough to remember ; for he could recollect being 
sent into the loft upon the approach of a party of 
Indians, by whom the country was still infested. 


A Nine-Year-Old Midshipman. 


Some time after Louisiana was bought from 
France by President Jefferson, in 1803, George 
Farragut moved to the new territory, settling his 
wife dnd children at New Orleans. He himself 
‘was appointed in the navy as a sailing-master. 

At New Orleans the family became acquainted 
with Commander David Porter, of the United 
States Navy, in charge of the naval station there. 
When Mrs. Farragut died, Porter offered to adopt 
one of the children ; and some months later, having 
to go North on business, he took with him David, 
who then said good-by to his father forever. The 
journey was made by sea, stopping at Havana; 
and when Porter returned to New Orleans, he 
left the boy at school, having, however, obtained 


the promise of a midshipman’s warrant for him ' 


when he should be ten years old. 


The warrant was actually issued on December | 


17, 1810, when his age was not quite nine and a 
half years, so young were officers sometimes 
appointed in those days. He was kept at school, 


however, until Porter could take him to sea under | 
his own care, which occurred in August, 1811, | 


when the captain commissioned the Essex, a 
frigate of thirty-two guns, at Norfolk, Virginia. 
David Farragut was ten years and one month 
old when he went to live on board his first ship, 
in which he continued to serve until her capture, 
two years and seven months later. 

In a ship of war of that time, the steerage, as 
the living-place of the midshipmen was called, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


lines. But one little sentry insisted on walking In consequence of this, the Essex, which sailed 
post. His line lay through the heart of the | after them, of course failed to find them. She 
mob, but he steadily patrolled his beat, forcing a ' therefore proceeded alone, rounding Cape Horn 
passage with his gun and looking neither to the in February and March, 1813, which it will 
right nor the left. He was not interested in; be remembered is the summer season of the 
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begun with the rounding of Cape Horn before 
he was twelve. 

The west side of America, both North and 
' South, was a very out-of-the-way part of the 
world in those days, especially to the northward 








Santiago; his business was walking post. |! Southern Hemisphere. But Cape Horn is a|of Mexico; but even where the Esser now was, 
When the two regiments, the North and the | trying place at all times, especially to a sailing : between the equator and T’eru, it was a deserted 
South, coalesced, the excitement reached its ship going from east to west; for there prevail | sea, under the paralyzing rule of Spain. The 
height. Everybody seemed to perceive the sig- | furious gales of wind from the west, accompanied | principal shipping interest thereabouts was the 
nificance of the occasion. There was a period of by exceedingly high seas. A small ship—the’ whale-fishery, pursued by British and American 
shouting and singing, and then the Georgia band Esser was only eight hundred tons — suffers | ships, and centering round the Galapagos, a group 
burst out with, “Marching through Georgia!’’ | under such circumstances great discomfort and | of islands near the equator, seven hundred and 
What a tune for those men, whose fathers had | great danger. Much care had to be used lest ‘thirty miles west of the coast. These then be- 
contested with their lives that terrible march , provisions should give out, for it could not be’ longed to Spain, and now to Ecuador; but even 
through their homeland! Small wonder the known how much time would be needed to at this day they are almost uninhabited. 
Pennsylvanians cheered. pass the cape. The Esser was twenty-one days Porter’s object was to destroy the British 
Then the Pennsylvania band struck up getting by, and the crew were reduced to halfa whalery, and to protect the American. He 
“Dixie.” Did you ever hear the famous “rebel pound of bread daily instead of a pound. ; therefore went to the Galapagos, cruising be- 


yell?” I have heard it twice. The first time | 
was at the instant our band began to play the | 
notes dear to the Southern heart. This time they ! 
were being played by the successors of a Northern 
regiment, on the great battle-field of Georgia in 
the Civil War, Chickamauga, and played as a 


Rough Weather at the Cape. 


On March 3d a sea struck her with such force 
as to burst in all the gun-ports on one side, 
driving a boat in upon deck, while the one on the 


tween them and the mainland from April 17 
to October 3, 1813, 

| In this time he captured eleven British whalers 
out of the twelve known to be in that part of 
the Pacific. Six of these had “‘letters of marque ;’” 
‘that is, had written authority from the British 
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compliment to a regiment of Southern soldiers, 
companions in arms against a foreign foe. 

Everybody was wrought up to the highest 
pitch. We knew what was coming next, and I 
was again to hear the thrilling yell which was 
the battlecry of the South—more intense this 
time than before. For, as the last bar of “Dixie” 
| was ended, both bands broke forth in the soul- 
stirring strains of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Then out of the headquarters’ tent was borne 
over the heads of that singing and weeping host 
the colors of the regiment, the beautiful Stars 
and Stripes, for love of which we were on that 
lonely camp-ground that summer night. 


other side was carried overboard. Farragut wrote government to capture enemy’s vessels. But for 
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many descriptions of it from officers 

= of that day. The hard and scanty 
fare, the pea soup, the moldy salt meat, the hard 
biscuit, which was said to walk round the table 
because of the weevils within; the short allow- 
ance of water, the “darkness visible” through the 
day, by the dim light of one or two tallow candles, 
which were put out by rule at nine o’clock at 
night by the master-at-arms, the mob law of the 
bully, except when some one “oldster’ took 
charge and by sheer force protected the weak 
and maintained order—all these things have been | 
vividly told by eye-witnesses. It was a severe 
school into which to turn adrift, generally to 





afterward that this “was the only instance in | the Essex, they would doubtless have taken all 
which I ever saw a real good seaman paralyzed | the American ships. 


shift for themselves, boys so young as David 
-Farragut; but his case was not exceptional. It 
was a struggle for life, however, and very many 
went down by the way, swallowed up by deep 
waters, through weakness or vice. 

The Essez, being a frigate, had one main-deck 
of guns, covered by the spar-deck, on which also 
there were some cannon. Beneath these two 
was the berth-deck, on which lived and slept 
many of the seamen and most of the officers, 
except the captain. Aft, nearest the stern, was 
the ward-room, where were the lieutenants, 
purser and doctors; and just forward of these 
the steerage for the midshipmen, a space probably 
not over twelve feet square, and certainly at the 
utmost six feet high, where they ate and dressed 
and slept. In such quarters Farragut began his 
sea life, and under conditions more than usually 
favorable; for although no hardship would be 
spared him, he was looked after by one of the 
smartest and bravest captains in the navy, who 
would make of his ship and his crew a pattern 
| which the boy would imitate and long remem- ! 
ber. 
Of the discipline he underwent, we have been 
told by one of the lieutenants of the ship that 
he found the ten-year-old youngster fast asleep 
on deck, trying to keep his night watch. The 
officer covered him with a cloak and let him sleep. | 
Porter’s care was shown by making him the | 
midshipman of the gig, the captain’s boat, thus 
keeping him much under his own eye. 


The ‘“‘Essex”? Seeks the Enemy. 


by fear at the danger of the sea. Several were : 
seen on their knees at prayer, but most were 
found ready to do their duty. They were called 
on deck and came promptly, led by William 
Kingsbury, the boatswain’s mate. Long shall I 
remember the cheering sound of his stentorian 


In June Porter went to Tumbez Bay, on the 
mainland, with his prizes. Of one he made a 
small ship of war, naming her the Esser Junior, 
and put in charge of her his first lieutenant, 
John Downes. She was then sent to convoy 
‘to Valparaiso four other of the prizes, and the 





When the Essex was commissioned, the United 


voice, which resembled the roaring of a lion, recaptured Barclay. In the latter was a party 
rather than that of a human being, when he told of the Essex’s seamen, commanded by little 
them ‘to put their best foot forward, as there was | Farragut, as prize-master. The master of the 
one side of the ship left yet.’’”’ This was very ship was very angry that she was not intrusted 
nearly the end, as well as the worst, of their; to him, instead of to a midshipman not yet 
Cape Horn experience; for the ship was soon | twelve; so when the other ships had drawn off 
after able to head north, and on March 11th was some distance, he tried to bully the boy into 
off Valparaiso, in Chile. ; submitting to him. The ship was then hove to, 
Spain being then an ally of Great Britain, at | that is, was stopped, the maintopsail being aback 
war with France, Porter was uncertain whether to prevent her going ahead. 
Valparaiso, until lately a Spanish port, would : 
receive him as a friend, although the United Farragut Shows His Spirit. 
States and Spain were at peace. He therefore 
sent on shore a lieutenant, who brought back | “T was a little afraid of the old fellow,” says 
word that Chile, being in revolt, would welcome | Farragut, ‘‘as every one else was, but the time 
the Essex ; but that from Peru the Spanish vice- had come for me to play the man.” So he 
roy was sending out privateers against Chilean | mustered up courage, and told him that he wanted 
commerce, and that American whalers were | the maintopsail filled to join the Essex Junior. 
being seized by these, on the pretence that Spain | The captain, who preferred to separate, replied 
was at war with us because she was in alliance that he would shoot any man who dared to touch 
with England. ,& Tope without his orders; but he made the 
Porter therefore hastened to get north; and | mistake of leaving the deck—for his pistols, as 
on March 26th met one of these privateers, the | he said. Farragut then called his leading seaman, 
Nereyda, the captain of which came on board, | let him know what had passed, and directed the 
being deceived by the Esser hoisting British | topsail filled. The man's loud, “Ay, ay, sir!” 
colors. Porter, having drawn from him the | showed that the men would all back their officer 
admission that he was capturing American: to any extent necessary, even, as Farragut 
vessels, told him that he was on board a United { believed, to throwing the other overboard, if 
States frigate. He then threw overboard all the mutinous. When the Burclay overtook the 
Nereyda’s guns, and let the captain go, witha Esser Junior, Captain Downes let the master 


States and Great Britain were quarrelling, and | letter to the viceroy which would prevent further | understand clearly that he had no authority, and 
her first employment was along our shores, to! meddling with our ships. The next day, off | Midshipman Farragut had no further trouble. 
protect our commerce from interference. This, Callao, he recaptured the American whaler The prizes being left at Valparaiso, Farragut, 
continued during the following spring, but on Barclay, one of the Nereydu’s prizes. | with the rest of the prize crews, returned in the 
June 18, 1812, the United States declared war. | It is a characteristic of Farragut’s naval career Essex Junior, which rejoined the Essex at 
The Essex cruised upon the coast through | that its two most interesting passages are at the the Galapagos on September 30th. She brought 
| July and August, but in September was brought | beginning, from 1812 to 1814, and at the end, , Porter the important intelligence that the British 
to the Delaware to fit for a distant voyage. It 1862 to 1864. The intervening half century pos- | thirty-six-gun frigate Phebe, Captain Hillyar, 
was first intended that she, with the Constitu- | sesses few noteworthy, and no striking, events. a vessel much stronger than the Exsez, accom- 
tion frigate and the sloop of war IZornet, should | Considering how great was his final success and | panied by two sloops of war, the Cherub and 


| go to the Pacitic Ocean to destroy British com- | his well-earned renown, young people may learn | the Raccoon, was on the way to the Pacific in 





| the last two ships returned home, having each hope. But in this paper I will speak only of his 


merce there. This plan fell through because | from this always to work on, and never to lose | 


pursuit of him. Porter was not indisposed to 
| meet even so superior a force; but he wanted 


was very small and very crowded. We have‘ captured an enemy's vessel off the coast of Brazil. | earlier experience, which may be said to have first to have his ship in the best condition, and 
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for that reason to refit her. As only one of the 
enemy’s whalers remained untaken, he decided 
to go to the Marquesas Islands, because, as 
Hillyar did not know where he was, he would 
be able to work undisturbed. 

On October 2d the ships sailed, and having 
with them the trade- wind, both steady and 
fair, they reached Nukahiva, some twenty-eight 
hundred miles to the westward, on the twenty- 
fifth. On December 9th the Essex and Essex 
Jenior sailed again, with one of the prizes, all 
the others remaining in the Marquesas. On 
February 3d they anchored at Valparaiso, the 
last port that the Essex ever entered under 
the American flag. On the eighth the Phebe 
and the Cherub arrived. 

The British and American captains were old 
acquaintances. They had met in the Mediter- 
ranean years before, and Porter had visited at 
Hillyar’s home in Gibraltar. So the Phebe, 
coming in, passed close to the Essex, and her 
commander hailed politely, asking how Captain 
Porter was. They afterward exchanged visits, 
and met frequently on shore socially; but Hill- 
yar told Porter plainly that so long as he had the 
Essex cornered she was harmless, and that he 
would not lose this advantage by any reckless 
fighting. This was perfectly correct; for as 
there was no other British frigate near, serious 
injury to the Phoebe would have left the Essex 
free to do what she chose. 

The hostile ships lay at anchor, near one 
another, for some days; but when the British 
were again ready for sea they went outside and 
cruised off the entrance, to intercept the Essex 
if she tried to leave. The latter was kept ready 
to sail at a moment’s opportunity. On March 
28th a severe squall from the high hills behind 
Valparaiso caused one of her cables to break, 
whereupon the other anchor dragged, and the 
ship began to drift rapidly to sea. 

Porter ordered the other cable cut, and made 
sail quickly, hoping that by keeping close to the 
wind he might be able to pass to windward of 
the enemy. If so, he trusted to draw the Phebe, 
in pursuit, away from the Cherub; and if the 
Essex was faster than both, as he thought, he 
might bring the frigate to close action alone. 
The danger for the American ship was that her 
guns were almost all carronades, heavy, but with 
short range; whereas the British frigate had 
long guns. Porter’s only chance, therefore, was 
to get and to keep very near an opponent. 

In passing the outer headland of the bay, the 
Essex was struck by a very heavy gust, such 
as may often be seen on water surrounded by 
bigh hills. She was thrown on her side, and 
away went the maintopmast. Relieved of her 
weightiest sail, she righted ; but without it escape 
was impossible, nor could she regain the old 
anchorage. All that could be done was to run 
for the shore north of it, in hopes that, if within 
three miles of land, she would be protected by 
the neutrality of Chile. 


The Fight with the “ Phebe.” 


She anchored within pistol-shot of the beach ; 
but naval officers in those days were not always 
scrupulous about neutral rights, and Hillyar did 
not hesitate to attack her, practically helpless. 
Barring neutral rights, her helplessness of course 
was none of his business—she could escape a 
fight by surrender; but her weakness illustrates 
the courage of her captain and men. 

“I well remember,” wrote Farragut afterward, 
“the feelings of awe produced in me by the 
approach of the hostile ships; even to my young 
mind it was perceptible in the faces of those 
around me, as clearly as possible, that our case 
was hopeless. It was equally apparent that 
all were ready to die at their guns rather than 
surrender.” 

Having to fight at anchor, the Essex prepared 
with springs on her cables; that is, with heavy 
ropes to turn her side toward the enemy, that 
her guns might point at them. Hillyar, on his 
part, could choose his distance, and as his duty 
was to spare his ship and crew, he would not 
come within carronade range. Therefore the 
Essex could only use six long twelve-pounders, 
against thirteen long eighteen-pounders of the 
Phebe. Such were the odds against the Ameri- 
can ship, yet she fought for two hours and a half. 
She had fifty-eight men killed, sixty-six wounded, 
and thirty-one missing out of two hundred and 
fifty-five—a proportion of loss almost unparalleled. 
Many of the missing were probably drowned, 
trying to swim ashore. The springs being often 
shot away, even the few guns available could not 
then be used to advantage. 

It is told that the first lieutenant of the Phebe, 
a young man named Ingram, who had been often 
on board the Essex and was much liked by her 
officers, said it was but murder to kill men from 
so safe a position, and begged Hillyar to close; 
but the English captain very properly refused 
to sacrifice his own men. Sadly enough, this 
gallant officer was one of the few English killed. 

Farragut was now twelve and a half, and it 
was not until entering Mobile Bay, when he was 
sixty-three, that he again saw a fight nearly as 
hard as this. He was constantly near the cap- 
tain, who praised him highly for his behavior, 
reporting, “Midshipmen Isaacs, Farragut and 
Ogden exerted themselves in performance of 
their respective duties, and gave an earnest of 
their value to the service. They are too young 
to recommend for promotion,’ words which 
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show he thought their courage and conduct 
deserved promotion. 

Being captain’s aid, Farragut was sent on all 
kinds of errands. Once he was told to look for 
and shoot a sailor who had deserted his gun, and 
the boy of twelve hunted through the ship, pistol 
in hand, but could not find him. Again, he was 
sent below for some gun primers, and as he came 
up the ladder, a seaman near it was struck full 
in the face by an eighteen-pound shot. He was 
hurled down the ladder, dead, of course, carrying 
Farragut with him, and falling on top of him; 
he was a heavy man, but fortunately his weight 
came on the boy’s legs instead of on his chest. 

Once, while standing unoccupied near the 
wheel with an old quartermaster, the boy saw a 
shot coming straight for them. He shouted to 
jamp aside, and being young, did s0. His coat- 
tail was carried away, but the older man lost his 
leg, and died of the wound. 

These scenes, Farragut wrote, soon ceased to 
affect him. The first man killed made him feel 
sick; but afterward, although as many as three 
or four would fall at a time, it seemed like a 
dream, and left no impression. After his tumble 
down the ladder he was naturally dazed, and 
when he went on deck forgot the primers, which 
he had dropped. The captain, seeing him cov- 
ered with blood, inquired if he was wounded. 

“TI believe not, sir,’’ he said. 

“Then,” retorted the captain, “where are the 
primers?” 

He ran down for them, and as he was coming 
up the second time, he saw the captain also fall. 

“Are you wounded, sir?” he asked; and the 
captain replied almost in the same words: “I 
believe not, my son; but I felt a blow on the top 
of my head.” 

He seems to have been knocked down by the 





THE-WOLVES:-OF THE-BARABOOS 







NE of the most stirring encounters with 
O wolves related in central Wisconsin is 
that of the two Barbours— father and 
son—and “’Liph” 
Jones. It took place 
among the big woods 
of the Baraboo Bluffs. 
The Barbours had a 
cabin in the woods at 
that time, and were 
making logs of the 
great white oak timber. 
Heavy snows fell in 
February and about 
the first of March of 
that year, and when 
there was no crust the 
choppers often had to 
wade to their knees to 
and from the bluff. 
Anxious to get a lot of 
logs down the river in 
time to make a raft for 
the spring overflow, the 
choppers cleared a wide 
roadway, or rather roll- 
way, down the bluff. 
They began at the top 
at a point where a 
great many of the logs 
already cut could be 
“drifted” down with ‘“thandspikes” until they 
should be at the brink of the descent, which 
pitched off rather suddenly. From this point 
the logs plunged and slid and rolled some three 
hundred yards or more down a swift incline, 
lodging in a bayou-like depression, a sort of 
elbow from the river, at the foot of the bluff. 

The stumps in the rollway were cut so close to 
the ground that they interfered only when the 
snow was light—barking and sometimes splinter- 
ing a log. A week’s rolling would clean off a 
moderately heavy snow, and when the stumps 
showed too bumptiously, the rollers would quit 
that part of the work,and wait fora fresh snowfall. 

One evening at sunset, when the men had just 
finished skidding the last log up on the pyramid at 
the brink of the bluff, Perry Barbour, a youth of 
seventeen years, suddenly rushed for the flint- 
lock musket which leaned against a tree. The 
others saw that Perry meant to shoot a yearling 
fawn, which was plunging in the snow not twenty 
yards distant. It sank above its knees at every 
jump, and was nearly worn out with running. 

The boy’s shot killed it. 

“Good for you, Perry!”” ’Liph Jones shouted, 
for they needed fresh meat. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
there was a sudden burst of yip-yip-yi-yi-ying, 
and the astonished loggers saw, coming over the 
rise of the bluff, one, two, three, a dozen, a 
countless pack of big gray wolves running labo- 
riously, tongues lolling and breath steaming. 
They were hot upon the trail of the deer. 

Perry stared at the lunging brutes an instant, 
and then, dropping his gun, ran to the fawn and 
seized it by the hind legs. 

“I’m going to have this deer!” he shouted. 


wind of a passing shot, for his hat was damaged. 

When Porter decided to surrender, the token 
of which is to strike, that is, to haul down, the 
flag, he first directed the signal-books, small 
arms, and so forth, to be thrown overboard ; for 
when the flag comes down, all belongs to the 
enemy, because he stops fighting on the faith 
of your surrender. Farragut himself sank the 
signal-books, weighted with lead. Permission 
to swim ashore was also then given to any who 
would start before the flag came down. 

Porter went, as customary, to the enemy’s 
ship, and the next morning Farragut also went 
on board, so unhappy that he could not keep 
back his tears. It chanced, however, that his 
eye fell upon a pig that had belonged to the 
Essex’s midshipmen, and which one of the 
Phebe’s bad seized. He claimed it as private 
property. The new owner refused to give it up, 
whereupon the British midshipmen insisted that 
the only way to settle the question was for the 
two to fight. A ring was formed, and Farragut, 
peating his antagonist, carried off the pig. 

Soon after he was sent for to the Phaebe’s 
cabin, where Captain Porter was sitting at 
breakfast with Hillyar. The latter, seeing the 
boy begin to cry again for shame of defeat, said 
kindly, “Never mind, my little fellow, perhaps it 
will be your turn next.” The prophet had been 
long‘ in his grave and the midshipman had waited 
nearly fifty years when the turn came; but when 
it did, it found him ready. 

The career that opened in the defeat of the 
Essex closed in a blaze of glory, which has placed 
Farragut in the first rank of the heroes of the sea. 
With the fight of the ssex his childhood ended. 
A boy who has passed with credit through such 
a scene, following the experience of the two pre- 
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ceding years, has left childhood behind. 
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“Shoo! shoo! Hi-yi-yip!”’ and he hurried back- 


ward, dragging the carcass after him. 
But the big brutes, emboldened by their 





‘NEARLY JERKED THE ANIMAL OUT OF PERRY'S GRASP.”” 


numbers and maddened by a long, fruitless — 


chase, came on at full jump, yelping viciously. 

Three of the foremost actually pounced upon 
the head and fore parts of the deer, and had 
nearly jerked the animal out of Perry’s grasp 
before his father and ’Liph came up and beat 
them off with their spikes. 

The boy pluckily held to his game and dragged 
it back to the log-pile, while the two older men 
followed, holding back with their spikes the 
snapping pack, which increased in numbers every 
instant. Four wolves were knocked sprawling, 
and yet when the three men had reached the log- 
pile with the deer, the whole savage crowd was 
pressing upon three sides, snapping, yelping, 
bounding over one another, and back and forth 
as blows were aimed at them. 

It began to look to the men as if it would be a 
fight for life. The biggest and boldest of the 
pack did not hesitate to leap directly at the 
loggers, with vicious snaps of the teeth that 
sounded like the clicking of so many pairs of 
shears, and yet the brutes were careful to keep 
beyond the swing of the clubs. Perry, however, 
while the others were fighting, succeeded in 
dragging his venison to the top of the pyramid. 

*Liph and Perry’s father then sprang upon the 
logs, and climbed to the top of the pile where the 
boy now stood. One hardy wolf immediately 
followed with a jump, alighting on the lower 
logs; but a downward sweep of ’Liph’s hand- 
spike knocked him heels over head, and sent him 
limping and howling away down the bluff, prob- 
ably with a broken leg. This had the effect of 
intimidating the pack from making any imme- 
diate attempt to rush upon the loggers. 





The wolves—’ Liph counted thirty-eight of them 
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—squatted about, licked their jaws anxiously, or 
shifted back and forth as if tempted to make a 
leap upon the logs. 

The besieged stamped about upon the top of 
their pyramid, shouted, and waved their clubs to 
scare the beasts. But the gaunt horde, desperate 
with fasting, pressed about the log-heap on all 
sides with snapping jaws and eyes that, even in 
the deepening twilight, gleamed ferociously. 

Aside from imminent danger at the jaws of 
the brutes, the situation of the men soon became 
most uncomfortable, for the night was coming on 
with a cutting wind from the north, and their 
outer coats were all hanging upon the stump of 
the first big log they had rolled down to the heap 
after dinner. Exposed as they were on the brow 
of a bluff facing the north, the cold wind pierced 
to their bones the more quickly because, in 
tugging at the logs, they had been sweating. 

“Something’s got to be done!” shouted Mr. 
Barbour to ’Liph, who was still making demon- 
strations at the wolves. “Something’s got to 
be done or I’ll freeze plumb to death, let alone 
being eat up by these vermin!” 

*Liph turned about. ‘Tell ye what,” said he, 
“let’s fling that fawn down the bluff, and while 
they’re chawing it up we’ll run for home.” 

Even Perry, who had been so foolhardily 
anxious to save his game, saw the wisdom of 
this plan, and seized the hind legs of the fawn 
to assist "Liph. Together they swung the deer 
to and fro, once, twice, three times, and as it 
weighed not more than sixty or seventy pounds, 
they flung it several yards down over the brink 
before it struck the smooth, steep surface, where 
it slid rapidly for some distance. 

The whole surrounding pack of wolves had 
been jumping back and forth with expectancy as 
they watched ’Liph and Perry heaving the sway- 
ing body of the deer; and now the horde rushed 
all together pell-mell down the bluff in the wake 
of the carcass, overhauling it, pouncing upon it, 
and piling upon and over each other in their 
desperate eagerness, a confused and scrambling 
mass of jaws, legs and tails. 

As the loggers, immensely relieved at the 
sight, craned theirxnecks to look down at the 
turmoil, an inspiration came to ’Liph. 

“They’re square below us!” he cried. “‘Let’s 
give ‘ema log. It’ll smash the whole crowd!” 

With the backwoodsman’s quick instinct for 
action, the three sprang together back of the top 
log, a twenty-foot cut nearly three feet in diameter. 
The elder Barbour and ’Liph thrust their hand- 
spikes into the crevice and got a “bite” against 
the lower log, and Perry in his eagerness heaved 
with his shoulder for want of a spike. A steady 
pressure upon the ends 
of their levers raised 
the big log above the 
level of its opposite and 
lower neighbor, and an 
extra heave tilted it 
over. 

From the top of the 
log-pile the great trunk 
plunged, going over the 
brink of the bluff, 
straight down upon the 
struggling pack, as if 
discharged from a cata- 
pult. The clamor and 
struggle of the piled-up 
mob of wolves prevent- 
ed them from seeing or 
hearing, until the huge 
missile bounced directly 
among them. Then the 
destruction, the howls, 
the bounds of the sur- 
vivors! *Liph said it 
was “like striking your 
fist into a tin plate full 
of parched corn.”” Those animals which had 
escaped crushing leaped and scrambled in every 
direction, frightened out of their wits, some of 
them darting off over the brush and débris into 
the woods on either hand, and others plunging 
with tremendous springs directly down the roll- 
way, the log bumping and booming close upon 
their heels, with a' noise and rush that might 
well have scared the boldest of animals. 

To the hindmost of these wolves a curivus 
thing happened. He was overtaken, and the log 
rolled over him artd left him kicking. Then he 
scrambled to his feet, and fled howling along the 
side-hill. He had been overtaken just above a 
hollow that contained considerable snow, and 
into this he had been pressed deeply. 

The triumphant logmen gazed long enough to 
discover that seven dead wolves lay scattered 
about the carcass of the deer, and that an eighth, 
severely hurt, was dragging itself toward a brush- 
pile. Then they set to and heaved over log after 
log, until six had gone booming and crashing 
down the bluff. Then, fearing that the pack, 
which was still very numerous, might return 
when their logs were exhausted, they picked up 
their coats and the gun and hurried across the 
bluff, making a slight circuit to keep high, clear 
ground in getting to their camp. They saw no 
more wolves that night, however. 

They did not return to the scene of their 
exploit until the next morning, when they found 
the pack had returned some time in the night, 
and cleaned the bones of the fawn. Seven dead 
bodies of big, gray wolves lay close about 
untouched, and the wounded one was also found 
dead under a brush-pile. 
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Current Topics. 


Admiral Farragut went to sea as a mid- 
shipman when ten years old, was given command 
of a prize when eleven, and at twelve had been a 


combatant in one of the sharpest sea-fights in our | 


second war with England. His extraordinary 
boyhood is described on another page by the 
celebrated writer on naval history, Capt. A. T. 
Mahan. 


Discussions concerning the consent of the 
governed are interesting and profitable, yet the 
practical issue of the best methods of governing 
the consenting continues to be of immeasurable 
importance. iS 

The record of twenty-one English war 
correspondents killed or dead of disease in the 
South African War, and as many more disabled, 
is a startling one, suggesting that if, in some 
cases, ‘‘The pen is mightier than the sword,” it is 
not always a safer implement to use. 

Is contrariness always a fault? Mr. 
Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese minister to the 
United States, declares himself afraid of the 
American woman with dead birds and animals 


on her hat. “In China we keep our birds, not 
kill them.” Thus spake the heathen to a 
Christian people. 


Chicago has begun a crusade against unnec- 
essary noises. Will it not consider as a discord- 
ant note this sentence on the bulletin-board of a 
certain church? “If you want to be in the swim, 
come to this church next Sunday.” Happily 
the still, small voice of true religion is plainly 
audible above the mistaken, loudness of some 
church methods. 


The first place at which one of the census- 
takers in the District of Columbia called on the 
morning of June 1st was the Executive Mansion. 
The President’s secretary was prepared to tell 
him Mr. MeKinley’s age at his last birthday, his 
color, occupation, and whether he could write and 
speak English. The President is one man in 
the country whose census questions a great many 
other people could answer for him with reason- 
able accuracy. 


If village improvement societies, tv 
make a town more beautiful, why not public 
progress boards, to make it more busy? Sucha: 
society has just been organized in Castine, Maine, 
and its present purpose is to induce some ship- 
building finn to locate its plant in that pretty 
town, which is a great deal more likely to get its 
wish than it would be if it sat down and waited 
to be discovered. Many a decaying place would 
be prosperous to-day if it had sent its advantages 
to market instead of expecting some capitalist to 
come after them with his own wagon. ' 

A recent visitor to an astronomical obser- ' 
vatory looked through the great telescope, and ; 
reported a remarkable appearance in the sky. | 
The professor, standing near, was incredulous ; | 
the looker, persistent. The man of science took | 
his turn at the instrument, and then quietly 
remarked: “There is a cobweb forming across 
the glass. That accounts for your vision of the 
extraordinary object.” Observers in various 
departments of human thought and activity, who 
report the coming of wonderful or threatening 
things into view may, so to say, have only a 
cobweb to thank for what they see. The busi- 
ness, the political or the religious firmament has 
really no such occupants of its space. 


That part of the Congressional Record Index 
which gives the history of all the bills and 
joint resolutions presented becomes, upon the 
adjournment of Congress, interesting as a basis 
of review. The references given in this history 
show the successive stages of legislation. For 
example, here is the history of Senate bill No. 
268: 

To amend the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to the northern district of New 
York. 

Introduced by Mr. Platt of New York and 
referred to Committee on Judiciary. 

Reported back with amendments. 

Amended and passed Senate. 

Referred to House Committee on Judiciary. 

Reported back with amendments. 

Consideration objected to in House. 

Debated and passed House. 

Senate disagrees to House amendments. 

House insists on its amendments. 

Conference appointed. | 

Conference report made and agreed to. 

Examined and signed. 

Approved by President. ! 


A timely warning is sounded agninst any 
wholesale rush of fortune-seekers to South | 
Africa. The ending of the war and the absorp- 
tion of the Boer states into the British Empire 


; come to be called Commencement. 
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regions, and will also increase the opportunities 
| of profitable settlement there. But it will not be 
' prudent for any one to gu thither without some 
‘ capital, or at least sufficient resources to maintain 
him for some time in independence of anything 
he may or may not do there. It is an expensive 
j country to live in, and the gold-mines and other 
sources of profit can be worked only at consider- 
able expense. It is a country in which capital 
will find profitable investment, but not one in 
which the penniless adventurer is likely to pick 
| up a fortune. 

| —— 


LIFE. 


O Life! ‘tis wondrous sweet to live for thee 
And feed the soul upon thy liberty! 
A. W. Stratton. 





A National Convention. 


EW scenes are more stirring and inspiring 
F than a great national convention. It is 

something to see so many people all under 
one roof, to hear their cheering, mingled with the 
playing of the bands, and to listen to the great 
speeches of the leaders of the party. 

This year the conventions have the atmosphere 
of huge ratification meetings, since the presiden- 
tial candidates appeared long ago to be determined 
upon. But a spirited race for the great prize is 
not necessary to the sucvess of one of these 
gatherings. Party enthusiasm on both sides is 
kindled to a glow by the stirring speeches, the 
parades of marching clubs, the banners and trans- 
parencies, and the fireworks and illumination. 

A convention hall itself is a study. At Phila- 
delphia the Export Exposition Building was fitted 
up for this ovcasion, and nearly fifteen thousand 
chairs were put in place, all upon one floor, with 
the exception of a balcony at the rear intended 
primarily for the bands. The floor is high at 
the front, back and sides, but slopes from every 
direction toward the centre. The valley was for 
the delegates, about nine hundred in number; 
their alternates were provided for on the slightly 
rising plain behind them; the “hillsides” gave 
room for the spectators; and the sharply rising 
mountain behind the platform was lined with 
distinguished guests. 

The newspaper correspondents, by whose 
activities the outside world sees a convention, 
had tables near the platform. Tunnels under 
the “mountain” connect this space with the 
telegraphers’ rooms at the rear. Everything that 
takes place is soon on the wire, with the result 
that Chicago and London know what is going on 
in convention about as soon as those who are 
actually present. 


——__<+e2—__ 


The Fuel Question. 


O one can look at the heavy train-loads of 
coal winding their rumbling way into 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York, 

|or at the long lines of cual-barges tugged down 
| the Ohio River from Pittsburg, without wonder- 
ing if the very insides of the earth are not being 
taken out. How long will the world’s coal 
supply last? This is a question upon which 
there has been much dispute. 

The American coal-tields are frequently de- 





lessly used. No stored product is inexhaustible, 
although as the supply decreases the price rises ; 
and thus the rate of consumption becomes smaller 
and smaller, and actual exhaustion is long 
deferred. 

Geologists are of the opinion that something 
will have to come to the relief of the coal-fields in 
five or six centuries. Nevertheless they think 
that our great-grandchildren may buy coal nearly 
as cheaply as we do, because improved processes 
of mining and transportation are devised as the 
depth of coal-mines increases. 

But when the time does come for something 
else to do the world’s work that something else 
will be forthcoming. Transformed into electricity, 
the work performed by running water is already 
used in lighting and power plants, and to some 
extent for heating; and the waterfall is only one 
form of the sun’s activity. Through evaporation 
the sun lifts the water from the ocean, drops it 
in rain on the hills, whence it flows to the sea, 
and on its way turns our great factory wheels. 
The power of the sun’s direct rays may yet be 
| utilized. The winds and the tides are in a large 
measure still unharnessed. Probably by the time 
the coal supply gives out the world will have 
_ learned to do without it, although to-day it forms 
| almost the basis of our industrial life. 


—_+o+_____ 


“ Commencing.” 


Y the time this issue of the paper shall be 

B in print, some thousands of young men 

and women will have made their parting 

bow to friendly audiences, received their berib- 

boned diplomas, and stepped out into the world 
of real life. 

It is not for nothing that these exercises have 
They are in 
very truth a commencement of duties for which 
the years in college were but apprenticeship. 
Now begin the struggle for a standing place, the 
battle for a livelihood, for success, perhaps for 





will doubtless stimulate migration to those | 


fame; most of all, assuredly, for character; for 


scribed as “‘exhaustless,”’ but the word is care- | 


real manhood and womanhood, and the love and 
respect of others. 

| To most of these young men and women one 
noble ideal is beckoning: the hope of service to 
mankind ; of making a worthy use of the advan- 
j tages which a liberal education has bestowed. 
| To all such The Companion would like to say 
j this friendly word: There is no better way of 
| ‘‘commencing” to realize that ideal than by 








| identifying yourselves with the church of your 


‘ faith. 

Many organizations work toward the ideal 
incidentally ; the church makes for it constantly 
and avowedly. It may have its shortcomings, 
| its divisions and contentions. It may not make 
; the most of all its opportunities. Yet when all 
has been said, it remains to-day the great heart 
| and centre of the beneficial forces of society. 
| Through no other agency can the educated and 

high-minded youth do so much for the service of 
his fellow-men. The mere attendance at church 
is in itself at once a benefit to the individual and 
an example which may change the whole course 
| of life for some weaker brother; and to some of 
| the many interests of the modern church the 
|man of affairs may consecrate his executive 
| strength, the scholar may bring his wisdom, 
the young man devote his courage, his hope and 
| his enthusiasm. 

A liberal education is a mighty weapon, and 
he who wields it may well begin the week as the 
knight began his quest, by laying down his 
sword and shield before the altar. 


— ++ 


OPINION. 


One single positive weighs more, 
You know, than negatives a score. 
Prior. 
-_—_- +¢»____ 


German Discontent. 


HE German Agrarian party, which has 
{ been strong enough in the Reichstag to 
impose conditions upon its support of the 
emperor’s naval policy, is made up of landowners 
and farmers whose land is burdened with debt. 
It represents an agricultural interest which is not 
prospering on equal terms with the bankers, 
manufacturers and merchants. It is not badly 
off, but it is discontented with the meagre share 
which it has in the good fortune of the fatherland. 
The Agrarians, having a powerful political 
organization of their own, are endeavoring to 
secure legislation which will promote the interests 
of farming and render it more profitable. They 
wish to exclude from the home market breadstuffs 
and meats from America, and to force their own 
products into foreign markets by commercial 
treaties. They also clamor for the enactment of 
laws by which bankers and money-lenders will 
be injured, middlemen and brokers suppressed, 
and merchants and shippers restricted and 
hampered in their business. 

In reality, the agricultural classes in Germany 
have had more special legislation than manufac- 
turers, merchants or business men. The sugar 
industry under the bounty system has been 
created and artificially developed at the expense 
of consumers and taxpayers. All the resources 
of the state have been employed in enlarging the 
production of beet sugar, and in displacing cane 
| sugar in the markets of the world. 
| The German Agrarians are well-organized, 
‘and their political support for naval votes and 
government measures has to be secured by 
concessions. Every year something is done for 
them, and they persist in making fresh demands. 

Discontent like theirs is a disturbing force. It 
is based upon class jealousy and resentment. 
National prosperity can never be measured off in 
equal shares to all the productive classes. There 
will be less, rather than more, of that prosperity 
if one class arrays itself in hostility to other 
interests. 


A New Storm - Centre. 


UST as the war in South Africa is drawing 
to a close, a new area of political disturb- 
ance is developing in Asia. At the centre 

of it is the Chinese secret society called the 
“Boxers.” According to the Chinese minister at 


and may be taken to mean men who are in 
training. According to the same authority, the 
| Chinese name of the society means “righteous- 
ness, harmony and fists;” but the world sees 
more of the fists than of the moral qualities 
; mentioned. 

The Chinese minister declares that he does not 
know what the “Boxers” want. Certainly, no 
one else seems to know. It is not clear whether 
they really are rebels against the Chinese gov- 
ernment, or whether the empress dowager is 
making use of them and secretly giving them 
aid. Neither is it clear whether they are mere 
: outlaws, bent on murder and loot for their own 
sakes, or whether their outbreaks represent 
| some stirrings of national spirit, aroused by the 
aggressions of Western nations. Whatever else 
| may be said of them, it is certain that they hate 
| all foreigners with a savage hatred. They have 
burned mission stations, killed missionaries and 
their converts, attacked surveyors and their 
| escorts, destroyed railways and carried panic to 
the very walls of Peking. 

The rapid development of the movement and 
; its murderous character have put the lives and 





Washington, this name is derived from athletics, | 
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property of foreigners in danger throughout the 
empire. Marine guards bave been landed from 
British, American, Russian, French, Italian and 
Japanese war-ships, and sent to Peking to protect 
; the legations. What with agitation among the 
| people, incurable weakness in the government, 
and conflicting ambitions among the foreign 
powers, the conditions in China are full of 


explosive possibilities. 

MOVEMENT is now in progress in 
A England which, if successful, will put 
i every public schoolboy in the land in 
training as a possible recruit for the British 
army. The plan is to make military drill com- 
pulsory in all the board or public schools; to 
place the training in the hands of regular army 
officers, with inspections by representatives of 
the war office; and in addition, to establish a 
schoolboy militia in the shape of cadet corps 
and battalions, under the direct control of the 
war office, with financial support from the 
government. 

The plan originated with the Earl of Meath, 
and although it has provoked considerable discus- 
sion in the English papers, has been commended 
by Lord Roberts; Lord Wolseley, commander- 
in-chief of the British army; Lord Wantage, 
chairman of the British Red Cross Society, and 
Lord Methuen. 

Most of the boys who attend the English board 
schools enter school at the age of eleven or twelve 
years, and leave it at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen. The new plan will therefore give them 
three years of drill in the manual of arms, in 
marching, formation and general physical culture, 
which forms a much more important part of 
military training abroad than in this country. 

When the boys leave school the cadet corps 
| will be ready to receive them. There they will 
be armed with carbines, will drill once or twice 
a week, practise marksmanship and go into camp 
for a month in summer. It is calculated that the 
plan would add four million embryo soldiers to 
the British army. 

The advocates of the measure quote the remark 
of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth, the eminent 
mechanical engineer, that men thus trained were 
| Worth fifty cents a day more than ordinary men, 
| on account of their discipline, alertness and ability 
to act together. They also believe that in this 
way the ranks of the corner loafers will be 
reduced, and above all, that every young Eng- 
lishman who attends the board schools will 
receive a practical training for the defence of his 
country, should occasion arise. 


| 
— or 


A Schoolboy Militia. 
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i Gentleman and Snob. 
Tent is an amusing English definition of 


“gentleman.” It is: ““A man who wears a 

silk hat, and if he has no other title, insists 
| upon having ‘Esq.’ added to his name when letters 
are addressed to him.” 

The West End Londoner of social pretensions 
accepts this definition In practice. Summer and 
winter, in rain or shine, he wears a high silk hat 
in the streets of London, and carries it into the 
drawing-room when he pays an afternoon call. It 
is only when he takes a train for the provinces or 
for the Continent that he ventures to use more 
comfortable head-gear. . 
| He also expects to have the distinction of 
“Esquire” when a letter is addressed to him, and 
is highly offended if he finds on the envelope the 
prefix “Mr.” As a matter of fact, the number of 
English gentlemen who are legally entitled to the 
| medieval honors of “Esquire” is insignificant. It 
is a self-assumed title which signifies nothing that 
is substantial in rank or privilege. 
| In common use in London esquire simply means 
that the person so addressed does not choose 
to be associated with tradesmen and ordinary 
working people, and that he Is a “gentleman” who 
: Invariably wears a silk hat. 
| It is to be hoped that these snobbish ideas will 
; never prevail among Americans. There are many 
| English traits and qualities which may be imitated 
with good grace, but Robert Burns’s “A man’s a 
man for a’ that” 1s worth a hundred false distinc- 
tions based upon head coverings and meaningless 
titles. 

Many false ideas respecting the word “gentle- 
man” will be corrected by a close study of the 
current definition of “snob,” as “a person who 
vulgarly affects gentility, or pretends to a supe- 
riority he does not possess; one who apes and 
cringes to his superiors and is overbearing to those 
upon whom he looks as beneath him; one who 
; regards wealth or position rather than character.” 
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The Judge’s Mother. 


RS. SMITH had a paper to write for her 
| M club. The subject she had chosen was, 
| “How can women uplift the coming 
i generation?” 
| She was puzzled to choose the best of the many 
| ways which suggested themselves to her. Should 
; it be through art, lecturing, literature or general 
‘ reform? 

She confided her difficulty to old Judge Adams, 
who was sitting with her husband on the veranda. 
“I can only give you my experience,” he said. 
“I was one of five brothers. All were men who 
exercised a strong influence in the world, and 
; each one of us owed his bent and force of char- 
| acter to our mother. 
“Our father died when we were children. Mother 
made us what we were. Until we were gray-haired 
; men we went to her whenever we were in per- 


| plexity. ‘Mother,’ we would say, ‘what is the 
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right thing to do in this case?’ She knew nothing 
of law or politics, but she always knew the right. 
I think,” said the judge, gravely, ‘that my mother 
influenced the next generation to her own more 
strongly than any other human being I ever have 
known.” 

“She no doubt had a powerful mind and a broad 
education?” asked Mrs. Smith. 

“No.” The judge smiled. “She got her hold on 
us in very simple ways. I remember one of them. 
‘When we came home from school on cold days, 
mother was sure to be waiting beside a big fire. 
She was a plump little woman, with merry blue 
eyes. Off came our wet shoes and stockings; she 
rubbed the cold feet warm with her own hands. , 
Then there was always a huge brown jug waiting 
before the fire with roasted apples and sugar and 
hot water in It, and each one had his mug of the 
delicious stuff; and we sat and grew warm, and 
joked and laughed, and no doubt opened our little 
hearts to the dear, wise woman. 

“All day long she was our comrade. Nobody 
came so close to us as she. We carried to her all 
our secrets and miseries when we were men, 88 
we had done when we were boys. Two of us/ 
were ministers, two legislators who helped to 
form the laws of new states, but I doubt if one of 
us ever took an important step in life without 
being influenced by the opinion of that one good 
woman.” 

Mrs. Smith looked uncertainly at her paper, on 
which she had scribbled artists, lecturers, civil 
and political reformers. 

“You think, then,” she said, “that woman’s 
strongest hold upon the world is at home, through 
love and a Christian life?” 

The judge’s eyes twinkled. “I can tell you only 
what I know. I cannot decide for the world,” he 
sald. 


—___+4+-- 


LONG TITLES. 


The absence of high-sounding words In the titles 
of American public officers from the President 
down has long served as an example of repub- 
Nean simplicity. Foreign rulers bear a train of 
sonorous phrases. 

This ts well shown in the wording of the agree- 
ment of ten European nations for the free nav- 
igation of the Suez Canal, which was signed at 
Constantinople in 1888, This “convention,” as it 
was called, starts out with this list of names: 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India; | 
His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of , 
Prussia; His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Bohemia, etc., and Apostolic King of | 
Hungary; His Majesty the King of Spain, and in 
his name the Queen Regent of the Kingdom; the 
President of the French Republic; His Majesty 
the King of Italy; His Majesty the King of the | 
Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxembourg, etc.; | 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias; and | 
His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans. | 

Even in this list the royal titles are much 
abridged. The Emperor of Austria-Hungary has 
the longest title of all the European sovereigns. 
We give a part of it—less than one-half of it, in | 
fact: 

“Emperor of Austria, Apostolic King of Hun- 
gary, King of Bohemia, of Dalmatia, of Croatia, 
of Slavonia, of Galicia, of Lodomerta, and of | 
Illyria, King of Jerusalem, Archduke of Austria, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and of Cracovia.” 

The proper way to address the President of the 
United States, on an envelope or otherwise, Is 
simply “The President,” and in conversation as 
“Mr. President.” Many people use “his Excel- 
lency,” a title which some states allow their 
governors, but to it the President has no legal 
warrant. The framers of the Constitution gave 
much attention to this subject, even considering 
the title “His High Mightiness,” but the rule of 
simplicity fortunately prevailed. 





—___~e»+—___ 


HINDU LOYALTY. 


An exultant Indian baboo, referring recently to 
the gifts and offers of service in South Africa 
made by certain native officers and princes, char- 
acteristically expressed his satisfaction. | 

“The faithful Indian subjects of Queen Victoria,” 
he wrote, “have now by own sweet will donated 
gratis their superabundant quota, pursuant to pros- 
ecuting in extremis the combattle against South 
Africander enemies of her gracious majesty.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has not shared the ‘‘com- 
battle,” but he has been at the seat of war, and in 
his recent account of his experience with a hospital 
train he gives incidentally a glimpse of Oriental 
passivity and indifference. At a siding the hos- 
pital train overtook a train loaded with horses— 
remounts being sent to the front. They were 
from India, the offering of native rajahs. Mr. 
Kipling can talk Hindustani. 

“Suddenly,” he says, “‘we overhauled a train- 
load of horses, Bhownagar’s and Jamnagar’s gifts 
to the war; stolid saices and a sowar or two in 
charge,” and this conversation ensued: 

“Whence dost thou come?” 

“From Bombay with. sahib.” 

“Dost thou know the name of this land?” 

“No.” 

“Dost thou know whither thou goest?” 

“I do not know.” 

“What, then, dost thou do?” 

“T go with my sahib.” 

“Great is the East, serene and immutable!” 
exclaims Kipling. ‘We left them feeding and 
watering, as the order was.” 


2 


IT DID NOT WINK. 


“Abbotsford!” said a girl who was an ardent 
lover of Scott’s novels to another who questioned 
her about her travels. ‘Don’t ask me about 
Abbotsford! I suppose I saw all there was to 
see, but there was just one thing for me in the 
whole world that day, and that was an aching 
wisdom-tooth!” 

“Clovelly,” said another traveller, ‘is said to be 
the quaintest village in England. It is also the 
stoniest and steepest; and I was breaking in a 
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pair of new boots there, and they were half a size 
too small. My impressions of the place are not 
rosy.” 

Of the same kind is an anecdote told of a group | 
of American tourists recently in Egypt. They 
had ridden out to see the Sphinx, and were gazing | 
in mute awe at the majestic stone figure, staring | 
with its solemn eyes across the desert and the 
centuries. For some time no one spoke. At 
length a girl, whose nerves the heat, the stillness , 
and the oppressive immobility of the mighty image 
wrought to a pitch of intolerable tension, broke 
the silence. 

“You horrid, horrid, horrid beast!” she cried 
vehemently to the couchant monster. “Why don’t 


| you’wink, just once, and then I shouldn’t hate 


you so!” 
—_—_<+e+—__ 


THE COLONEL’S INTERPRETATION. 


Col. Ebenezer Sproat, of Revolutionary fame, 
was born and bred in Middleborough, Massa 
chusetts. He was always fond of a joke, and 
was quick to seize an opportunity to indulge his 
Propensity, as the following incident, related by | 
Doctor Hildreth, well illustrates. His father, also 
a Colonel Sproat, kept a tavern. One day while 
Ebenezer was at home on a furlough, three private 
soldiers, on their return from the seat of war, 
called for a cold luncheon. 

Mrs. Sproat set on the table some bread and 
cheese with the remnants of the family dinner, 
which her son thought rather scanty fare for 
hungry men. He felt a little vexed that the 
defenders of the country were not more bounti- 
fully supplied. The soldiers, after satisfying their 
appetites, asked him how much they should pay. 
Ebenezer said he would ask his mother. e 
found her in the kitchen. 

“Mother,” he said, “how much is jt worth to 


| pick those bones?” 


“About a shilling, I guess,” she answered. 

The young officer returned to the soldiers, and 
taking from the barroom till three shillings, and 
smiling enially upon them, gave each man one, 
and w! good wishes sent them on their way. 
Mrs. Sproat soon after came in, and asked 
Ebenezer what he had done with the money for 
the soldiers’ dinner. 

In apparent amazement he exclaimed, “Money! 
Did I not ask you what it was worth to pick those 
bones, and you said a shilling? I thought it little 
enough, for the bones were pretty bare; and 
handed the men the money from the till, and they 
are gone.”” 

Mrs. Sproat could not find heart to reprove 
her favorite son for this misinterpretation of her 
words, and then she, too, loved a joke; and so, 
after an instant’s glum look, she laughed and said 
it was all right. 


CHINESE THRIFT. 


No race of men can surpass the Chinese in 
habits of industry and thrift, says D. Z. Sheffield 
in the At/antic. With the introduction of Western 
civilization the vast resources of the country will 
be developed, the products of the soil and manu- 
facture will indefinitely increase, and domestic 
and international trade will be multiplied in its 
proportions. Now, In all this material regenera- 
tion of China the natives will take part. 


Not a dollar will be gathered from the soil, from 
trade, from mines, from manufactories, without 
his securing a due proportion as a reward for his 
share in the enterprise. He will patiently and 
faithfully work for a master for half a generation, 
and in the second half he will appear as his own 
master, at the head of a thriving business. 

Thus, in the industries of the future, wherever 
there is work to be done, there will be found 
Chinese ready to “sell strength,” as working for 
hire is called in China; and they will sell more 
strength for the money than will men of any other 
nation. 

Again, one dollar in the hands of a Chinese 
represents far greater purchasing power than it 
does in the hands of a European. In China one 
dollar will purchase fifteen hundred pieces of 
cash composed of copper and zinc. These, with 
a hole in the centre and strung on a cord, weigh 
seven pounds. A servant or common laborer. 
Peking is glad to give ten days of labor, and a 
carpenter or mason six days, to secure this amount 
of cash, which will give a comfortable support to 
an average family. 

Three dollars a month, or thirty-six dollars a 
year, cover the living income of a Chinese famil 
of the working class. In short, the Chinese wil 
survive and prosper under conditions of life 
which would discourage and finally overcome the 
European. 


NOT PIETY, BUT PORK. 


The following bit of non-conformist humor is 
taken from ‘The Farringdons,” an English 
romance. The speakers are Mrs. Bateson and 
Mrs. Hankey, worthy wives, but not altogether 
above feeling a certain pleasure in showing up 
the ways of husbands. 


“They’ve_ no sense, men haven’t,” said Mrs. 
Hankey, “that’s what’s the matter with them.” 

“You never spoke a truer word, Mrs. Hankey,” 
replied Mrs. Bateson. “The very best of them don’t 
properly know the difference between their souls 
and their stomachs, and they fancy they are 
a-wrestling with their doubts when really it is 
their dinners that are a-wrestling with them. 

“Now take Bateson hisself,” continued Mrs. 
Bateson. “A kinder husband or better MethodIst 
never drew breath, yet so sure as he touches a 
bit of pork, he begins to worry hisself about the 


‘ doctrine of election till there's no living with him. 


And then he’ll sit in the front parlor and engage 
in prayer for hours at a time till I says to him: 

““ Bateson,’ says 1, ‘I’d be ashamed to go 
troubling the Lord with a prayer, when a pinch 
o’ carbonate o’ soda would set things stralght 
again. 


THE SENATOR'S REASON. 

According to the Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Record, there !s a man in the Senate 
who can write equally well with both hands. 
Sometimes he uses one and sometimes the other. 
One of his colleagues, after watching him awhile 
one day, said: 

“Senator, I did not know that you were ambi- 
dextrous.” 


“Yes,” retorted the senator, “I have to be in 
order to keep the run of this Senate.” 


IDEALIZATION. 


Ellen longed to see a pig killed. An older person 
suggested that such a desire on the part of a little 
girl was neither womanly nor nice. 


“Yes, I know,” said Ellen, apologetically, ‘but, 


COMPANION. 


How Expensive are unsightly, unsound’and aching 
teeth! Rubjifoam is % cents a bottle. You cannot have 
both — it’s your choice. (Ade 
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mightn’t we pretend that it was the execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots?” 
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is stamped only upon 
in quality. All hams and bacon bear- 
ing the name of Swift are so branded. 
Swift’s Premium Hams— Finest quality produced. 
Exceptional in flavor and always delicious. 


Swift’s Premium Bacon— Has just the right degree 
of appetizing quality so essential in bacon. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard — 
invariable purity can always be depended upon. 


Swift and Company 
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International Correspondence Schools. 


Support Yourself While 
Learning a Profession. 
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Ghe SMOLDERING FIRE 
Bz» EMMA = HER-RICK-WEED 


SMOLDERING fire at the prairie’s edge, 
Where the rover of Romany brewed his tea; 
A trail that winds through the tindery sedge, 
And the close dusk glooming heavily ; 
This—and the sunless heavens a-blur— 
‘With the dead day low in the juniper. 





Yet, sometimes, out of a dead day’s urn, 
Like a lava-burst from a cone of snow, 

Leap forth, and riot, and run, and burn 
The torrent-fires of the afterglow! 

Ah, fierce the vengeance, the fury strong, 

Of the feud or the fire that smolders long! 


A wind goes by as a courier goes, 
“Asleep?” Itcalls. And the ashen crypt 
Stirs with a demon’s waking throes, 

A beautiful demon, scarlet-lipped, 
With scintillant eyes, and fervid breath, 
And a hunger fierce as the lust of Death! 


“Ay, was I asleep! But my dreams were sweet. 
I rode at the head of a cavalcade— 
The barbs of the Arab are not so flect, 
With the earth appalled, and the heaven afraid. 
As we rode down the dark like a hundred suns! 
With the glare that blinds, and the roar that stuns! 


“Asleep—as the colléd python sleeps! 

The sleep of the crouching beast of prey: 
That velvet-shod thro’ the darkness creeps, 

Its talons sheathed till the time to slay! 
Good morrow, friend! Ere the hills you make, 
My good red coursers shall overtake!” 


* . 


O great, gray prairie! O slumbering town! 

O wee brown cot like a ground-bird’s nest! 
Has day turned back from her going down 

In an awful sunrise up from the west? 
The flame-steeds leap o'er the crumbling grass, 
The dreain of the demon has come to pass! 


—————<~o>—_—_—__ 


Too Late. 


OT long ago a young man of twenty 
was arraigned in one of the 
Boston district courts for 
assault with intent to kill. 
The case as reported was 
so peculiar that the writer 
took occasion to look into 
it with care. The prelimi- 
nary history of the boy 
is interesting, because it 
indicates a dangerous road 
down which any hot- 
blooded youth is liable to 
make a swift descent. 
Charles, as we will call 
him, belonged to a respect- 
very early years he showed 





i 
able family, but from 
a fiery temper, and his parents were too busy or 


too thoughtless to correct and restrain it. The 
habit of giving way to anger grew upon him, and 
he became quite uncontrollable. At times no 
one dared to oppose him, and the youth, who 
was generally pleasant and good-natured, became 
the periodic tyrant of the household. 

At one time he beat his little brother into 
insensibility, and might have killed him, had he 
not been forcibly restrained. The apology made 
for him at home was, “It’s Charles’s infirmity. 
He can’t help it.” 

When his father died the young man began to 
earn his living, and contribute to the support of 
his mother and uncle, who lived in the same 
house. Before long he lost his place, owing to 
an outburst of temper, which his employer would 
not excuse. He found out in other ways that 
people outside his own family were not disposed 
to treat his “infirmity” with much indulgence, 
but the lesson apparently did him no good. 

Early one morning Charles went to his uncle 
and demanded two bank-books that he knew 
were in his uncle’s possession. Receiving a 
refusal, he flew into one of his fits of rage. 
Beside himself, and probably not clearly knowing 
what he did, he seized a cane and struck his 
uncle several blows, till the old man sank to the 
floor. In an instant, terrified at his own violence, 
the youth came to his senses; but it was too late. 

People expressed surprise when he was ar- 
rested, as he was considered generally a well- 
behaved boy. The newspapers said: “He bears | 
an excellent reputation, and is quiet in manner.” 
Too long neglect of self-government was the only 
explanation of his crime. When asked why he 
did it, he replied: “I just got mad.” 

On last Christmas day a boy of nineteen got 
into a quarrel with his father at the table. The 
father, it is true, was drunk and abusive; but 
the boy, who ought to have controlled himself, 
became transported with rage, and snatching up 
a knife, stabbed his father fatally. He was tried 
for manslaughter, and the jury failed to convict 
him, but he will carry with him to the day of his 
death the consciousness that he is a parricide. 
Tle gave loose rein to an ungoverned temper, and 
when the bounds of filial sensibility and of law 
and order were overstepped, it was too late. 

“Anger is a short madness,” but it is also 
swift mischief; and a mad moment may ruin a 
lifetime. Unless early checked, a fiery temper 





becomes one’s master. Its best antidote is the 
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study of the Great Example—a timely cultivation 
of self-control under divine aid. ‘‘Ie that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 


——~o+———__ 


Cleaning Up. 


OMEN have always been famous for | 

house-cleaning; now we have one who 

has become renowned for street-clean- 
Ing. What the majority of her sisters do for their 
homes, Mrs. Paul is doing for the streets of 
Chicago. She has official charge of the down- 
town streets in the city’s first ward, and they are 
cleaned and paved under her direction. ‘All- 
nighters” in that part of Chicago have become 
accustomed to the sight of the stout, cheerful 
woman driving about the streets in a top buggy 
drawn by a patient, ambling horse. | 


The outfit is seen only at night. The horse never 
breaks into a trot, and the driver never hurries 
him. They simply keep going all the time. The 
woman driver has a shrewd and kindly face, with 
a pleasant gleam in her eye. Policemen exercise 
a sort of fatherly care over the outfit. They watch 
it from crossing to crossing, and grow uneasy if it 
fails to appear at the proper time. 

Zeal for the welfare of the men, women and 
children of the city first drew Mrs. Paul to her 
somewhat unusual sphere of labor. A few years 
ago, she lost her husband and only child, their 
deaths being caused, as she believes, by the 
unsanitary condition of the streets. Since then, 
having means at her command, she has made a 
special study of sanitation, street-paving and 
kindred subjects. For two years she ve her 
services free of charge to this department of 
work in Chicago. Her energy and ability bein, 
recognized, she was made superintendent oi 
down-town streets. 

The office is no sinecure. At seven o’clock 
every evening Mrs. Paul sets out from her hotel, 
for street inspection and cleaning are carried 
on between seven in the evening and six in the 
morning. Driving over to her little office in the 
city yard, Mrs. Paul calls the roll of workmen. 
About seventy-five laborers are employed, and 
they crowd about the desk-railing, chaffing one 
another like a lot of schoolboys. 

The laborers are for the most part Italians. To 
them Mrs. Paul Is ‘de boss,” or “Meester Paula.” 
She is “boss” in fact as well as in name, and the 

fellows know it. They know, too, that no 
other woman occupies the place that their boss 
does, and they take an innocent pride in the fact. 
Yet, says a writer in Harper's Bazar, they are a 
little in doubt as to whether it is all gain to work 
under a woman. 

“She no cuss, but she make work all the time,” 
they say. 

After roll-call, sweepers, cartmen and street- 

avers scatter-over the ward and begin work. 

rs. Paul knows the streets as a housckecper 
knows the rooms of her house. She now begins 
her all-night drive, and not a foot of street escapes 
her notice. About seven in the morning she drives 
back to her hotel, ‘just in time,” she says, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘to see the grocers’ clerks sweeping refuse 
slyly into the streets.” 


————_<0>——__—_ 


A Wild-Beast Farm. 


HE close of the Spanish War left the way 
| open for the carrying out of a farming 
scheme that is somewhat novel in design. 
Its object is to raise wild animals in captivity, so 
that circus managers may not have to scour 
foreign lands to procure them. Wild animals in 
tropical countries are fast decreasing in number, 
and it is feared that hunting and the increase of 
population will soon exterminate them. The idea 
is to provide a regular farm for the raising of 
animals that hitherto have been procured only 
from hunters. 


More than two years ago a thousand acres of 
land were purchased in southern Florida for the 
carrying out of the scheme, but the whole country 
round about was roused to indignation at the 
thought that ferocious wild beasts were to be 
turned loose in the neighborhood. The scheme 
was consequently abandoned, so far as that loca- 
tlon was concerned, but negotiations were entered 
into for the purchase of several small islands 
not far from the Florida coast. 

The war with Spain delayed the completion of 
the purchase, but eventually three islands of about | 
six thousand acres each were secured. They ' 
are said to be ideally located for animal farms. 
There ts no fear of the beasts crossing over to the 
mainland, and the islands are far enough apart 
to deter the inhabitants of any one island from 
paying an unwelcome visit to another. It will 
hus be easy to divide the animals into three 
classes according to their ability to get alon 
together, and to give each class an island to Itself. 

t is said that when the scheme is perfected the 
farms will be as homelike as it is possible to make 
them, and that experts will be in charge of each. 
The animals will be brought from Asia, Africa 
ae South America, and turned loose in their new 

iomes. 

Portions of the islands are wooded, and in some 
there is thick undergrowth that will make a fair 
imitation of a jungle. An animal hospital is part 
of the scheme. Already expeditions are being 
fitted out to search for the animals. 





Prince, Fireman and Engineer. 
HE son of a wealthy manufacturer of wool- 
lens refused to begin where his father left 


| off. That he might fit himself to manage 
the business, he began in the sorting-room, whose 
dirty work made him an expert tudge of the grades 
of wool. From room to room he passed, until he 
sat down in the superintendent’s chair, with a 


practical knowledge of all the details of the 
complicated business. 


Leslie's Weekly informs us of @ Russian prince 
who also began at the bottom of the ladder, and 
after being locomotive fireman, engineer, machinist 
and superintendent of rolling-stock, rose to the 
position of Russian Minister of Public Works and 

ailways. 

Prince Khilkoff comes of an old Russian family, 
and while visiting the United States was greatly 
impressed by our institutions. On his return home 
he found his fortune impaired by the emancipation 
of the serfs, and determined to cross the Atlantic | 
again in search of the commercial success denied 
him in Russia, 

He first secured work as a fireman on the Erie 
Railway, and rose to be assistant engineer. Hear- 
ing of the demand for locomotive hands in South 
America, he went to Peru, where he was promoted 
from the position of assistant engineer to that of 
chief engineer, and finally to that of superintendent | 
of rolling-stock. 

From Peru he went to Liverpool, where for a | 
eat he worked as an ordinary mechanic in a 

locomotive machine-shop. The motive of this 


| “The 





latter change was not so much the bettering of his 


COMPANION. 


finances as the learning about all parts of railway 
mechanics, 

Meanwhile his Russian friends had not lost 
interest in him, and that interest was heightened 
by the story of his brave fight against adversity, 
When he returned to his native land, equipped 
with a practical knowledge of railways, he was 
almost immediately appointed superintendent of 
the Kief-Kursk system, a position which he filled 
with such distinction that he was transferred to 
the more important Moscow-Ryazan line. 

Prince Khilkoff’s greatest service to his country, 
however, has consisted in constructing a shor’ 
railway from M elovsk on the Caspian to 
l-Arvat, a station of the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
n Bulgaria and in 
have been valuable. 














hen his servi 
rovinees in A: 











M I the only child awake 
Beneath thy midnight beams? 
If so, for gentle slumber’s sake, 
The brighter be their dreams! 


But shouldst thon, travelling the deep, 
The silent angel see = 

That puts the little ones to sleep, 
Bright star, remember me! 


--—— - ~ee —_ 


‘““Come Away from Heah.” 


GATHERING of the veterans of both 
armies— Union and Confederate —a few 
years ago brought out many amusing 

stories of army life. One, reported in the Chicago 

Times- Herald, and told by Mayor Pelham of 

Atlanta, illustrates the devotion of the negro 

body-servant to his Southern master. 

“There were four of us boys,” the major said, 
“and we left home together to save the confeder- 
acy. Our mother had the proper things, as she 
thought, packed for us, and also sent along a 
faithful old negro, who had been prominent in our 
bringing up, to take care of us in the army and 
‘walt on’ us. The last words she said to him at 
the lawn gate were: 

“‘Now take good care of my boys, Tom,’ and 
Tom was as certain that he would be successful 
jncarrying out her repeated injunctions as he ever 
had been in former years that he would bring us 
home safe from a possum hunt. 

“Dona you nevah be oneasy ’bout dat, Mis’ 
Sue. I gwineter bring dese heah youngsters back 
safe en soun’, en dey gwincter have 
is in de lan’.’ 

“Much sooner than we expected, we got into 
battle, and it was a decidedly sharp affair. 

“After the brush was over, up came old Tom. 
ashy but determined. His clothing was torn, an 
he was loaded down with our belongings. Nearly 
breathless with fright, fatigue and indignation, he 
exclaimed: 

“« ‘Looker heah, Marse Peter, I want you to come 
right away from heah wid me!’ I done promise yo’ 
ma dat I gwineter tek good Keer er you-all boys. 
But how is I ineter do it ’mongst all dis zt 
foolishness? Dem Yanks—eva one er ’em—ben 
shootin’ aoun’ heah en right straight at you-all, 
till hit’s jes pintedly monst ‘ous! En howl gwineter 
tek keer er you-all? I gwineter tek you right 
straight home! Dat what I is.’ 

“I told the old man he was foolish; that we 
couldn’t go home. We had come out to fight, and 
must stay. But all my explanation and remon- 
strance was lost on him. He persisted that he 
would bundle us out of that, anyhow. 

till I git de 


“*You stan’ right whar you is 
yuthers. I know whar Marse Charles is, en I 
gwineter fine Marse Bob en Joe, and you gwine 
right back to yo’ ma, kase I done promise her, en 
dis ain’ no place to tek keer er a pasel er chillun. 
Stan’ whar you is now.’ 

“I finally gave the old fellow to understand that 
I wouldn’t go with him, and he declared he was 
going home to tell mother. 

“““l’se gwineter tell your ma,’ he said, ‘dat youis 
turned right ergin me, en woan’ mine a word I says, 
en I boun’ you she gwineter sen’ atter you an 
fotch you back outen dis foolishin’ an” scrim- 
magin’. 

“At that moment a sharp fire came rattling from 
the left front, and old Tom struck off toward the 
right rear, screaming as he went: 

"se gwineter tell you chilluns’ ma ’bout how 
you actin’,” 

“And I never saw him again until the war was 


over. 

| named Jones, determined one morning that 
the family must have some venison. The rest 

of the story Is thus told by his son, in “Forty Years 

of Adventure :” 


He started on a little pony-built horse for a 
brush-patch about a mile away, a favorite resort 
for deer at that season. He dismounted, fastened 
his horse, and walked softly through the tall grass 
outside the brush. There, to his surprise, he 
found, lying in the herbage, a buck with an 
enormous set of antlers. 

In an instant the old-fashioned squirrel rifle was 
brought to his shoulder, and the flint fell with a 
crash; but the piece did not go off, nor did the 
buck move. He was either trying to “play pos- 
sum” or he was asleep. 

The hunter poured some powder into the pan, 
took aim again and fired. The old flint-lock 
responded now, but still the animal lay motion- 
less. Mr. Jones walked pp and kicked him, with 
no effect. Then he found that the ball had struck 
the animal in the neck, and as he had, by chance, 
no hunting knite, he could not take the extra pre- 
caution of dispatching him over again. 

So he tied a knot in his horse’s bushy tail, 
fastened one end of the rope halter about the 
buck’s horns, and the other around the knot in 
the tail. Then he mounted, and trotted briskly 
away, dragging the deer. 

Suddenly, when about half the distance was 
accomplished, he looked back and saw, to his 
horror, that the deer was attempting to rise; but 
as often as he fot on his feet the horse would jerk 
him down again. Apparently the ball had onl: 

‘azed the cervical vertebrze, and the muscles ha 

een temporarily paralyzed. 

The friction caused by dragging the animal 
over the rough ground had partially restored his 
circulation, and he was rapidly getting into his 
normal state. 

The hunter began to “whi ups and his fright- 
ened horse flew over the trail with the double 
burden. It was impossible to slacken speed fora 
moment, as the deer was rapidly gaining strength, 
and if he had an instant’s chance, would probably 
throw his huge antlers about, impaling both horse 
and rider. i 

Meanwhile the wife, getting breakfast at home, | 
saw her husband approaching at a terrible pace. | 
She heard his voice ring through the opening, 
although he was still a quarter of a mile away: 
utcher-Knife! The buteher-knife! The 
decr’s alive!” 

As he came nearer, he cried agaii 

“The axe! The axe! The deer’: vel’? 

Mrs. Jones snatched the great knife from its | 


le best dey 


—__~+o+—___ 


Too Soon Revived. 
N the early days of Illinois life an old settler, 
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accustomed place, and reached the gate just as 
the pony arrived there, dashing against the 
fence in‘ his excitement. The hunter seized the 
knife in rushing by, but the pace of the horse had 
slackened a little, and the deer was on his feet, 
Close by stood a heavy farm wagon loaded with 
wood, and round this Mr. Jones whipped the pony, 
and in dging it jerked one of the deer’s horns in| 
the hind wheel, and threw the animal on his side. 
In an instant the wife, a heavy woman, was upon 
the animal, and held him down while her husband 
jumped off the pony, came round and cut his throat. 








London Fog. 


LONDON fog brings out hundreds of thieves, 
but it also brings out men who are wanted 
by the police. A detective told a repre- 

sentative of the press about two curious instances 
of thieves being caught in this way. 


We had been on the lookout for weeks for an 
American swindler who had stolen bonds in his 
possession. The iuspector who had the warrant 
at last declared that the man must have got out 
of the country; but one densely foggy night the 
inspector happened to be in a quiet street not far 
from Bedford Square, when a stranger, against 
whom he nearly ran, sald: 

“Can you tell me precisely where I am? I’ve 
got mixed up, somehow.” 

“Follow me and I’ll show you,” said the officer, 
and he did show him—to the police station ; for the 
man was the very one he had been looking for. 

In another casé a sergeant, in one of the thickest 
fogs ever known, polite! helped a lady in distress 
near the Kenington ro: The lady couldn’t even 
recognize her own house amon; 
and the sergeant, on her behalf, 
and was answered by a man. 

The lady did not live there—but an hour or two 
afterward I arrested the man who had come to the 
door. He was a German baker, the head of a large 
firm, and we had been seeking him for months. 

A well-dressed gentleman, in a southeastern 
suburb, was helped in a fearful fog by & poor man 
who, eventually. with his charge, took temporary 
shelter at a police station. just 
just 


several all alike, 
nocked at a door 


The gentleman explained that he had 
arrived from Canada, where he had been for thirty 
years, and that he was now looking in this, to 

im, strange locality for a brother. 'xplanations 
followed, and the man who had helped him turned 
out to be the brother for whom he was looking. 
I heard the story from the sergeant, who was 
present when the examination took place. 


—— ++. 


Ham and Chicken. 


NY of us are acquainted with the time- 


A 
M honored anecdote of the minister whose 
buckwheat cakes a bounteous parish- 


jioner flooded with molasses, till he ventured to 
protest. “Oh no,” she answered, generously 
continuing to pour, “there can’t be too much 
molasses for the minister!” 


The wife of a good Boston deacon (he was the 
| founder of 1'he Youth’s Companion) was more 
considerate. She was a notable hostess, whose 
guest-room, the “Prophet’s Chamber,” had been 
occupied by many famous clergymen. 

There was nothing she delighted in more than 
plously petting these good men, who were supposed 

be intent on spiritual matters to take much 
earthly care of themselves. She tended them, she 
mended them, she gave them presents if they were 
poor, she knitted comforters for them if they were 
consumptive, she administered bone y-syrul they 
were hoarse, she scolded and dried them if Rhey: got 
their feet wet or forgot their umbrellas. She gave 
them such dinners! 

But she learned that some things can be too 
good for the minister. It occurred to her once, 
shortly before dinner, to ask a distinguished divine 
if there were any Special dish he fancied. 

“Oh no, Sister Willis,” was the genial but dis- 
concerting reply. “Anything will do for me— 
anything but ham and chicken. I have been 
travelling for the last week, and every family I 
have dined with has fiver me ham and chicken! 
Anything else would be acceptable—anything: 


; 1 am not particular.” 
Poor Sister Willis!’ Ham and chicken were the 
chief dishes of the coming dinner, A messenger 
was hastily dispatched for beefsteak, and 
guest never knew of his narrow escape from one 
more meal of the loathed delicacies. 


—_++—___. 


i A Message to Kruger. 


‘O employ a district messenger-boy in the 
large cities costs thirty cents an hour and 
the boy’s expenses. A sixteen-year-old 
Brooklyn lad named Smith sailed from New York 
in March bound on the longest, and therefore the 
most costly, journey that a district messenger 
ever undertook, 


When he arrives in New York again the charge 
for his services will be several hundred dollars, 
and that sum does not include travelling expenses. 

Smith went to Pretoria, South Africa, to convey 
to President Kruger a message of Sympathy, 
signed_by more than twenty thousand Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston schoolboys. 

“But suppose you get to Pretoria and find that 
Oom Paul has been sent to St. Helena?” asked the 
superintendent of the district telegraph company. 


“What will you do?” 

“Take the message to St. Helena,” said Smith. 

In fact, the boy delivered his message to Presi- 
dent Kruger at Pretoria on May . Tears are 
said to have stood in the old man’s eyes as he 
received it. 

Smith made what the telegraphic dispatch calis 
“a manly little speech,” to which Kruger replied 
in fitting terms, thanking the “Liberty Lads” for 
the sympathy they had shown. Then he shook 
hands with Smith ‘in a fatherly manner, wishing 
him a safe return. Me 

Several Americans, in¢luding United States 
Consul Hay, were present at the interview. 


———_<« 0» —____ 


Indian Compositions. 


EW “composition” stories are furnished by 

N two young Indians, whose efforts tn this 

difficult line are reported by the Southern 
Workman. 


The subject assigned to the first boy was the 
life of General frmatrong. Referring to the 
generals boyhood among the idolatrous, ances- 

worshipping natives of the Hawaiian islands, 
he wrote as follows: 

“The people of the Sandwich Islands worshipped 
the idols of their aunts’ sisters.” 

The second bo’ 
writing upon a di 

‘ot the city of Washington confused with the man 

‘or whom the city was named. Referring to the 
retirement of General Armstrong from the service 
after the war, he said: 

‘ral Armstrong finished the war, he 
wrote to Washington and asked him if there was 
anything more he could do for him.” 











¥ & member of the same class, 
‘crent phase of the same subject, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FOU’VE heard o’er and 
= Descriptions galore 





A tale of his youth, 
A hitherto unwritten story. 


When George was a boy, 
It was his great joy 


To save up the pennies he got 


In order to buy 
On Fourth of July 
Some firecrackers, powder and 


Now of course, as you know, 


This was long, long ago, 


But we were a lusty young nation; 5 
And the Fourth of July 
Wasn't let to go by 


Without a 





“HADN'T A CENT 
IN HIS POOKET.” 


Of General Washington’s glory; 
But il tell you, forsooth, 


One day, we are told, 
When about eight years old, 
George hadn’t a cent in his pocket; 
The holiday came, 
And to his great shame 
He couldn’t buy pinwheel or rocket. 


But suddenly he 
Bethought, with a tree 
A fire he could make and be merry; 


over 





shot. 


“HE SOON 
CHOPPED 
. ONE 
DOWN.” 


good big celebration. 


»%, 
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“| THINK YOU’LL 
BE PRESIDENT 
yet!” 





e 
tog. 
£ 


és 
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He soon chopped one down, 
*T was the pride of the town, 
His kind father’s favorite cherry! 


A bonfire he made 
To greet the parade 
On the night of the Fourth of July; 
When his father said, “Son! 
Oh, what have you done?” 
George said, 





“TI cannot tell a lie. 


“I chopped down your 
tree, 
Because,—daddy, you see, 
No fireworks at all could 
I get.” 
His kind father smiled, 
And said, “My dear child, 
I think you’ll be Presi- 
dent yet!” 








Now this tale may be true, 
But between me and you, 
They didn’t keep Fourth 
of July 
When George was a 
youth, 
If he vouched for its truth 
I fear he was telling a 
lie. 


CAROLYN WELLS. 








HE grand procession marched all a-row 
Through the town in brave array, 
But somebody else enjoyed the show 
A thousand times more than they. 


On his gallant steed rode the captain bold, 
A splendid sight to see, 

But somebody else, if the truth were told, 
Had a prouder Fourth than he. 


And the band, too, all the afternoon 
Discoursed its music sweet, 

But somebody’s feet played a merrler tune 
As they followed it down the street. 


And the brightest thing that glorious day 
Was a dear little freckled face 
That peeped from under the curls astray 
And the torn hat’s jaunty grace. 
For when we measure delight and joy, 
This rule fs the surest one: 
That the very tiniest little boy 
Holds the largest share of fun. 
ZoETH HOWLAND. 


——_~os——__ 


HE CROSSPATCH MAN’S 
FOURTH O’ JULY. 
The Crosspatch Man was sick again, and this 


time it must be pretty bad, for all the morning ; 


Meredith had been watching the servants spread 
straw before the house and muffle the big, shiny 
door-bell. 

“Poor man!’’ mamma said, pityingly. 
is sick so often!”’ 

“But he’s a Crosspatch Man!’’ muttered 
Meredith, stiffly. Then he repented and looked 
as shamefaced as a very little boy with a very 
round, dimpled face could look. “I’m sorry he’s 
very sick,’’ he said, slowly. “I s'pose it hurts 
even Crosspatch Men.” 

Mamma did not notice. She was having her 
little noon “gossip’’ with papa, and they were 
still talking about their invalid neighbor. 

“Tt isn’t quite so bad as it seems, you know,” 
papa was saying. “He always has the straw 
laid down and things muffled when he has one of 
his worst nervous attacks. It doesn’t mean all 
that it does in most cases. He is terribly afflicted 
by noise at almost any time.’’ 

“Noise! I should think so!” 


“He 


That was from 


Meredith, who pricked up his ears at the word. | 


TDidn’t he know how the Crosspatch Man felt 
"bout a noise? Didn’t he belong to the Rudd 
Street Second? Wasn’t he captain? And oh, 
my, the times he’d seen the Crosspatch Man 


|a-scowling and a-fuming, when they marched 
past his window! 

“But Fourth of July will be a terrible day to 
him— poor man!’’ went on mamma’s gentle 
voice. That made Meredith start a little. He 
had been thinking about Fourth o’ July, too. 
; (Did he think of much of anything else nowa- 
days?) He had been going over in his mind all 
the glorious programme of the day. For the 
Rudd Street Second was going to celebrate in a 
worthy manner. They were going to even outdo 
themselves this year—and hadn’t they had the 
‘ proud honor of being the noisiest street in the 
|eity for two Fourth o’ Julys a-running? Let 
jem just wait till they heard this Fourth o’ 
July! 
| It was three days off. That would give the 

Crosspatch Man time to have the straw taken 
up and the bell unmuffied, for his worst “times” 
| never lasted more than two or three days. 
| “Then he’ll have to cotton up his ears,” mused 
Meredith, philosophically, watching the big 
| foreign servant that wore a turban go back and 
forth pas: the Crosspatch Man’s window. The 
house Meredith lived in and the Crosspatch 
Man’s house were quite close together, so it was 
‘easy to watch things. 

Unfortunately for an invalid with the terrible 
affliction called “nerves,” Rudd Street was a 
regular nest of boys. There were boys every- 
; where on it. You ran against boys when you 
went east, and boys ran against you when you 
went west. Boys sprang up in the most unex- 
pected places. The houses seemed to be running 
over with boys. And really, there was at least 
one boy—and on an average two or three—in 
every house on Meredith’s side, except in the 
Crosspatch Man’s house. Oh dear me, no, there 
weren’t any boys there! 

On the other side of the street you had to skip 
the ‘‘middlest”’ house and Miss Quilhot and Miss 
Eromathea's—oh yes, and the minister’s house, 
of course. Miss Quilhot and Miss Eromathea 
were old maids, and the minister—oh no, he 
wasn't an old maid, but you couldn’t expect him 
to have boys in the house, for how could he ever 
write his sermons? 

So it was, as I said, an unfortunate street to 
have “‘nerves” on. And the Crosspatch Man 
had so many! 

The three days in between soon went away, 


There were only a few hours more, for of 
course you didn’t have to wait till the sun rose 
on Fourth of July. 

Meredith had drilled the Rudd Street Second 
for the last time, and dispersed his men. He 
was on his way home to supper. 





distinctly issuing from an open window. He 


| and it was the night—the very night—before it! ; 


Going by, 
the Crosspatch Man's house, he heard voices | 





couldn’t help hearing, it was so quiet in the 
street. Perhaps it was the “lull before the storm.” 

“The sahib cannot bear it,’’ a gentle, soothing 
voice was saying, but Meredith recognized the 
indignation mixed with the pity in it. “The 
sahib will be again sick.” 

Then came Meredith’s astonishment, for the 
Crosspatch Man’s voice was answering, and it 
was quite calm and gentle; and it said: 

“Of course I shall be sick again, Hari! I’ve 
made all my plans to perish. But what can you | 
expect? The little chaps must have their Fourth | 
o’ July. I wasa little chap myself—once. Shut! 
the window, Hari. There’s a suspicion of a 
draught.” 4 

Meredith stood still in sheer amazement, and | 
watched the turban-man close the window. He | 
‘was a little chap himself once, the Crosspatch Man | 
was! And how kind his voice had sounded—: 
not a bit crosspatchy! Then Meredith remem- | 
bered how weary and full of pain it had sounded, | 
too. It made him sorry for the Crosspatch Man, 
sorrier than he had ever been before. 

“He’s a-dreadin’ it like sixty. He’s ’spectin’ 
to perish,” Meredith said aloud. “It’s goin’ to 
make him sick of course—that’s what he said | 
to ‘the turban-man. An’ he was a little chap} 
once, an’ his voice was kind an’ tired out.” | 

Then Meredith went home and perched hini-; 
self up on the banister post in the hall, to think. \ 
That was where he always thought things—big 
things, you know. This was, oh my, such a 
big thing! 

“I’m cap’n,” mused Meredith, knitting his 
little fair brows. “I can say, ‘Go, an’ thou 
ghost,’ like the man in the Bible; but they’ll be 
dreadful dis’pointed, the Rudd Street Seconds 
will be. Still—well, he’s sick an’ he had a kind 
spot in his voice, an’ he used to be a little chap, | 
too, so of course he used to bang things an’! 
make noises. I don’t think he sounded much 
like a Crosspatch Man.” 

In a little while, after a little more tough 
thinking, Meredith slipped down and out of the 
door, up the street. He got together the Rudd 
Street Seconds and made a little speech, as a 
captain may, to his men. 

The next day the city and all America cele- 
brated Fourth o’ July, and Rudd Street was 
famous again, but this time for being the very 
quietest street in all the city! There were just 
as many boys in it, too, as ever. 

The Crosspatch Man’s white, nervous face 
smoothed and calmed as the day wore on, and at 
last it actually smiled in a gentle way, as if he 
was thinking about something pleasant. 

And the captain of the Rudd Street Second 
and his brave men, drilling and popping and 
banging in a distant street, were happy, too. 





ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


# NUTS TO CRACK. # 


1, 
FARM PRODUCTS. 


Queer things on a farm are grown, 
Some are planted, others sown. 

A sot; a thew; eel cry; no is no; crumb cues; 
a sick throe; sop to eat; ten ills; sad heirs; a cue 
for wills; rig Eve span; pin rust; a grin; tub we 
hack ; steam too; chaps in; a beryl; shop; apes; 
8 sugar sap; Western loam. 


2. 
CHARADE. 

I. 

My total’s wife was furious; 
he could not keep her anger first; 
His time on things most curious 
He spent, and so her anger burst; 

Her wrath full second found on him, 
Her words were fierce, her looks were grim; 
My third, how shall I ever tell it? 
It takes two letters small to spell it. 


11. 
My first ig as round as an apple or ball; 
second {s surely yourself; 
My hird you can easily find in your hall; 
My whole is the source of much pelf. 


3. 
HOMONYM. 


I live and thrive by the sedgy pool, 
‘Where the shadows quiver 

Thro’ the leaves; beside the cool, 
Flowing, rippling river. 

Again, when busy people meet 

‘n crowded, jostling throng; 

Hurrying on the crowded street, 

There also I belong. 





Conundrums. 


What children know that certain ve; 
can converse? Those who have heard “Jack and 
the Beans-talk.” 

by is a slight bend of the head in tin, 
considered queer? Because it’s a nod (an odd) 
salutation. 

How does an apothecary differ from a bar- 
tender? One makes drams with scruples, the 
other without any. 


tables 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Stake, Kate’s, takes, Keats’, steak, skate. 


2. A, as, sea, sear, scare, cranes, Saracen, 
canaster, sacrament, Sacramento, macerations, 
reclamations. 

3. Lowers, slower, rowels; medical, declaim, 
claimed, decimal. 

4. 1. Miss, fit—misfit. 2. Typewriter. 3. Neck, 
row, man, sir—necromancer. 


5. COAT 


OGRE 
AKTS 
TEST 
6. Campbell, Crabbe, Crane, Fox, Hare, Lamb, 
Bulfinch, Hogg. 
7. Spring. 
8. 1. Venice. 2. Boston. 3. Rome. 4. Paris. 
5. Toronto. 6. Omaha. 7. Aberdeen. 8. Warsaw. 
9. Milan._10. Lima. 





XA Ri EM 
CURRENT~-EVENTS 

THE CRISIS IN CHINA has become more 
threatening. The ‘Boxer’? movement, which 


can hardly be called a rebellion, since it is evident 
that it has the sympathy of the government, is 


spreading from north China to other parts of} casy. $1 


the empire. Peking has been 
cat off from the coast by the 
destruction of the railroad con- 
necting it with Tien-Tsin; and 
when this record closes, June 


. guards, made up of detachments 
from British, German, Russian, 





Austrian and Japanese war- 
ships, is on its way from Tien- 
Tsin to Peking, repairing the railway and driv- 
ing back the Boxers as it advances. Thirty 
war-ships of different nationalities are assembled 
at Taku. Mobs of Boxers are depredating up to 
the gates of Peking, and even inside the city. 
The Belgian secretary of legation has been 
attacked and the chancellor of the Japanese 
legation murdered. 


Muster Concer. 


MISSIONARIES IMPERILED.—Catholic and 
Protestant: missionaries in the disturbed districts | 
are in grave peril. American Presbyterian, Con- 
sregational and Methodist missions are among 

ss those for whose security there | 
is great solicitude. The mission | 
house and the North China 


ican Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions at Tung- 
$ Chou, have been looted and 





sent to protect them, but the 
missionaries escaped. Two 
British missionaries have been murdered near 
Peking, and many native Christians, Catholic 
and Protestant, have been killed. The only 
Chinese official, General Nieh, who has shown 


AoMInAL KEMerr, 


College, sustained by the Amer- | 


burned by the troops who were | 


14th, a body of foreign marine | 





any resolution in dealing with the Boxers, has 


been censured by an imperial edict. 


THE AMERICAN PoLicy.—Minister Conger, | 


who represents the United States in China, and 
Admiral Kempff, who is in 
command of the American 
war-ships in Chinese waters, 


tion by President McKinley 
in dealing with emergencies | 
” which may arise. They are | 
under instructions to codperate | 





have been given large discre-_ 


with other powers in restoring | 


CAPTAIN MCCALLA 


order, but to enter into no 


agreement which would be binding as to the| 


future. Captain McCalla of the Newark is in| 


command of the American landing party. 


ADJOURNMENT Of CoNGRESS.—The first 
session of the 56th Congress closed June 7th. 


It was the shortest “long session’ of Congress | 


for 70 years. About 12,000 bills were introduced, 
one-tenth of which were passed, three-fourths of 
them private acts. The appropriations amounted 
to $709,000,000. Expenditures incident to the 
war with Spain account for $131,000,000 of this 
total. 


Tue WorK oF THE SEssIoN.—The most 
important laws enacted were the gold standard 
act, with its refunding and banking provisions ; 
the act establishing a tariff and setting up a civil 
government in Porto Rico; the act organizing 
Hawaii as a territory of the United States; the 
law which provides a civil code and a judiciary 
system for Alaska; and the “free homes” law, 
which gives to settlers on lands acquired from 
the Indians since 1849 the rights enjoyed by 
homestead settlers on other public lands. 

IMPORTANT MEASURES ADVANCED.—The 
Senate passed a bill providing for a submarine 
cable between the Pacific coast and Hawaii; a 





bill to authorize an Oriental trade commission; | 


and a bill for the reorganization of the army and 
the increase of the artillery force; but these 
measures did not reach a vote in the House of 


Representatives. The House passed the Nica- | 


ragua ship-canal bill, an “anti-trust’”’ bill, and a 
bill to amend the eight-hour law so as to make it 
more effective; but the Senate did not act upon 
these bills. The ship subsidy bill was favorably 
reported in both houses, and the “Spooner’’ bill 
for the temporary administration of the Philip- 
pines in the Senate, but neither reached a vote. 

TREATIES IN THE SENATE.—The Senate 
ratified a convention with Great Britain and 
Germany which annulled the tripartite agreement 
for the government of Samoa, and established 
the United States in the possession of the island 
of Tutuila; extradition treaties with Peru and 
the Argentine Republic; and The Hague con- 
ventions for international arbitration, and the 
extension of the principles of the Geneva con- 
vention of 1864 to maritime warfare. No action 
was taken on the proposed reciprocity treaties, or 
the Hay-Pauncefote convention for the abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A beautiful book describ- 
hundreds o! 
ftuetrations FREE 


Mention this paper. OWA SERB CO., Des Motes, lowa. 


EQULTRY ] APER, illust'd,20 pages, 


cents per year. 4months 
trial 10 cents. le free. ¢-page practical 
poultry boc to_yearly subscribera. 
300k alone 10 Catalogue of pout 
jyracuse, N. 


ANY YOUNG MAN 


can earn_good wages sharpening lawn mowers with the 
Straight Edge Sharpener—a simple machine that trues up and 
sharpens the curved knives so that they will cut smooth and 

postpaid. Send stamp for circular, or send $1 for 
the sharpener, subject to our guarantee of entire satisfaction. 
STRAIGHT EDGE COMPANY, 226 Sixth Ave., New York. 


©) A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


«l_wages,and leads to 

st positions. We teach 
nd start our graduates 
craph service, Railroads are 
susy. Operators are in great 
nd. Write for catalogue. 











ase 
books free. Louitry Advocate, 


















French, Italian, American, | VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Jansaville, Wis. 


Brass Band 


Ie peeeaies Drums, Uniforms, 
&s piles. Write for catalog, 445 
iNustrations, t gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 












Morrow Coaster Brake 


Ride FOmiles 
Pedal 33. 


Send for booklet. 
bever Eclipse! Bicycle Company, 







DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


miVzite for our new 2page book, 
rigin and Brammme 

nea Souvenir, containing 37 illustra- 
tions and half-tone engravings inter- 
esting to every stammerer. Sent 
free to any reader of THE YOUTH’S 
ComP ANION for 6c. to cover postage. 
The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich., U. 8, A. 





Geo. Andrew Lewis. 


CRESCEN: 


BICYCLE 


UR Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Mod- 
els for 1900 surpass 
chain wheels at every 
point of comparison. 
* 
Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Models 41, 42: $60. 
Models 17, 18: $50. 
Adults’ Chain Models, 
$25, $26, $30, $35. 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
Models, $25. 

1900 Catal 
THE CRESCENT BICYCLE, 
501 Wells St., Chicago. 
36 Warren St., New York. 








famous 


“SEARCH- 

LIGHT” 

“WISHBONE” 
BRACKET. 


new 


BUY OF YOUR BI 





Send for 
MAD! 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 












BOXES OF GOLD 
SENT FOR LETTERS ABOUT GRAPE-NUTS. 


330 boxes of gold and greenbacks will be sent to 
persons writing interesting and truthful letters 
about the good that has been done them by the 
use of Grape-Nuts food. 

10 little boxes, each containing a $10 gold-piece, 
will be sent the 10 writers of the most interesting 
letters. 

20 boxes, each containing a $5 gold-piece, to the 
20 next most interesting writers, and a $1 green- 
back wili go to each of the 300 next best. A 
committee of 3 to make decision, and the prizes 
sent on July 3, 1900. 

Write plain, sensible letters, giving detailed 


facts of ill health caused from improper food, | 
and explain the improvement, the gain in strength, | 


in weight, or in brain power, after using Grape- 
Nuts food. 

It 1s a profound fact that.most ails of humanity 
come from improper and non-nourishing food, 
such as white bread, hot biscuit, starchy and 
uncooked cereals, etc. 

A change to perfectly cooked, predigested food 
like Grape-Nuts, scientifically made and contain- 
ing exactly the elements nature requires for 
bullding the delicate and wonderful cells of brain 
and body, will quickly change a half-sick person 
to a well person. Food, good food, is nature’s 
strongest weapon of defence. 

Include in letter the true names and addresses, 
carefully written, of 20 persons, not very well, to 
whom we can write regarding the food cure by 
Grape-Nuts. 

Almost every one interested in pure food is 
willing to have his or her name appear in the 
papers for such help as they may offer the human 
race. A request, however, to omit name will be 
respected. Try for one of the 330 prizes. Every 
one has an equal show. Don’t write poetry, but 
just honest and interesting facts about the good 
you have obtained from the pure food, Grape- 
Nuts. Ifaman or woman has found a true way 
to get well and keep well, it should be a.pleasure 
to stretch a helping hand to humanity by telling 
the facts. 

Write your name and address plainly on letter 
and mail promptly to the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 

Battle Cre h. Pri ent Ju 


DED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS ana 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Bost Remedy Known for Cancer, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti- 
pation and all Blood Diseases. 
Nota patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
a world-wide reputation, Send for 
circular. D, Needham’s Sonsy 
M. Inter-Ocean Bldg., CHICAGO. 


ICYCLES BELOW QosT 


},000 Be HIGH GRADE guaranteed 
MACHINES with best 
* Saqutpanent must closed out. 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
"99 & "98 Models, high grade $$ toS13 
500 Second hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
t tory Clearing 














anywhere on trial 


EARN A BICYCLE 


advance. 
distributing Catalogues for us. Many 
¥ earned a wheel last year. Our 1900 


proposition is even more liberal. 
® Write at once for our Bargain 
f List and Special Offer, Address Dept. 13 C 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Chicago 
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The “ 1835 R Wallace” 


ver made 
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r less tte 
ywhere more 


R. Wall, 


h anything else he 
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autiful, and 
IT IS SENT Fh 


R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO. 





» Wallingford, Ct. 


RE YOU RUPTURED? 


There is one Truss which prings ee a 
sure and permanent cure. What this Truss 
does is described as follows by DR. Wo. T, 








BULL, DR. Wat BL CoLEY and Joxaniay 
C."MACREDY, F. ., three of the 

world’s groatest murgeora and Righeer attrentG on 
Hernia: nplete retention of the Hernia with com- 
fort to the p: ” and “not only to retain the rupture, 
but also to close’ the opening so perfectly and con: 
stantly that the parts are placed in the most favorable 
condition for cure.” The Dr. Eggleston Truss does this 


Write for new book just published on The Cure af Rupture.” 


DR. C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 
Room 410, - - 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Write for a Copy of 
our Book on Photography. 
It is a complete guide in 
Cyclopedia form, including 
terms, table 


D 
iit will be mailed free, 
Carter's Ink Co., Boston, 








NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Latest Ball 
Bearings. 


Twin Spool 
Holder. 


Self-Setting 
Needle. 


Self-Thread- 
ing Shuttle. 


Set Latest 
Attachments. 


Polished 
Quartered 
Oak Tables. 





There may be those who can hardly credit the fact that the New Com- 
panion at $19.00 is of the same standard of excellence as a $45.00 machine. 


If you have any question of the comparative values drop us a postal. 


We 


wiil mail you several hundred extracts from letters received by us from 
arties who are now using the New Companion and then you can decide 


intelligently. We wish no person to keep a machine if it does not fulfil 

all we claim for it. We will send you free TWO Different Booklets, be- 
sides the letter extracts, if you are at all interested in sewing machines. ; 
WE OFFER THREE STYLES. $ 
Style 1. Five Drawers, . . . $19.00. 8 
Style 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, . 21.75. % 
5 Style 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head, 23.75. x 
» 
‘ On receipt of price, we will deliver the New Companion Sewing Machine, ») 
‘$ _ FREIG. PAID, at Be railroad ed frioht office east of Colorado. Or we will 
2. deliver the Machine, FI REIGHT: PAID, at any railroad freight office in Colorado, 5) 
New Mexice, Wyoming or Montana, or at any railroad pete) office west of 8 
SS these four states, for $3.00 extra. 8 
‘ i 
$ Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
& y 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


THE FoRMS OF PREDISTORIO ANIMALS.— 
Visitors to museums of science are always inter- 
ested in the mounted skeletons of gigantic extinct 
animals, but they seldom appreciate the amount 
of study and skill required to properly match the | 
fossil bones together. Even at the best it seems | 
probable that many mistakes are made, and 
extinct monsters may sometimes be caused to 
assume forms and attitudes unknown to them in 
life. This is indicated, not only by the differ- | 
ences between the restorations made by various 
naturalists, but by a recent remark of Prof. II. 
C. Osborn, an expert in the mounting of fossil | 
skeletons, that if we had had nothing but the 
skeleton of the elephant to work upon, we should 
probably have obtained a very faulty conception 
of the animal. 


THE PuaGuE IN BIBLE Times. —The 
discovery of the part played by infected rats in | 
the dissemination of the bubonic plague has led 
to a new interpretation of a passage in the First 
Book of Samuel, describing a fatal sickness which 
affected the Philistines after they carried off | 
the Hebrew Ark of the Covenant. Mice are 
mentioned in connection with the epidemic, and 
this fact, together with the description of the | 
effects of the disease, leads Doctors Tidswell and 
Dick of the Royal Society of New South Wales 
to the conclusion that the epidemic described in 
Samuel was an outbreak of the bubonic plague. 
This carries the history of that disease 800 years 
farther back than it had previously been recorded. 


Liqumy Air aT Low Pressure. — By the 
new process invented by Prof. Raoul Pictet, of 
Geneva, air can be liquefied, in large quantities, 
at a pressure of only 15 pounds to the square | 
inch. An initial supply of liquid air, produced 
at a much higher pressure, is required to put the 
apparatusinaction. Experimentally, the process 
can be shown a means of a glass bulb containing 

gs air previously liquefied, 
in which is immersed aj 
glass-worm, connected at , 
one end with a rubber, 
| tube through which air is 
| driven, and at the other | 
/ end with a stop-cock. 
When air is forced 
* through the worm, it 
liquefies in consequence of the intense cold, and 
flows out in a stream when the stop-cock is 
opened. With a 500-horse-power plant to 
furnish the initial supply of liquid air, Professor | 
Pictet claims that he can produce 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of oxygen and 2,000,000 of nitrogen, besides | 
one short ton of solid carbon dioxide, in 24! 
hours. The chief object of the process is the: 
produetion of oxygen and nitrogen at a cheap | 
rate for industrial uses. i 

THE METROPOLIS OF SoNG-BrEps.—Capt. 
G. E. Shelley, an English ornithologist who has 
devoted special attention to African birds, says 
that Africa may fairly claim to be “the metrop- 
olis of song-birds.”” It is the winter home of 
a large proportion of the most attractive small 
birds of northern Europe, ineluding the night- 
ingale, the swallow and many of the warblers, 
and the bush resounds with their melody. Africa | 
also possesses a great number of remarkable and | 
beautiful birds of its own. 

TEMPERATURE OF INCANDESCENT 
Lamps.— Recent experiments by Monsieur 
Janet show that the temperature of the carbon 
filament in an electric lamp is between 2900° and 
3000° Fahrenheit. 








Wuere SPIDERS ARE UsEFUL.—At a} 
recent meeting of arboriculturists in France, the 
question was debated whether spiders should be 
suffered to spin their webs on fruit walls. The 
general opinion seemed tu be that the webs were 
more useful than objectionable. It was remarked | 
that they prevent the incursions of earwigs and 
similar insects, and also interfere with the opera- 
tions of noxious flies whose larve ravage leaves 
and fruits. on | 

Swept OFF BY A HURRICANE.—.\ remark- | 
able effect of the great hurricane of 1898 in the | 
West India Islands was the complete disappear- 
ance from the island of St. Vincent of a species 
of humming-bird, which, previous to the storm, 
bad been one of the commonest and tamest 
birds that inhabited the island. Other species of 
humming-birds, of a larger size, survived the 
tempest, and are yet to be seen in St. Vincent, 
but the little bronze-green birds with erected 
crests, which formerly attracted much admiration, | 
are all gone. 


ELEcTRICAL Music.—In the German Anna- 
len der Physik, an interesting experiment with 
a vacuum tube is described by J. Stark. When! 
a continuous electric current is sent through such | 
a tube, matters being so adjusted that the current | 
is only just able to pass, the current becomes 
periodic, and the cathode, being set into vibration, 
gives forth a musical note. The vibrations are 
ascribed to the periodical attractions exercised by 
the electric charges on the walls of the tube. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


'TAMPS on approval. dis. 200 diff. Chins. Gabe, 
ete., 1be. Mokeel 8 amp bo” Century Bldg., St. Louis, 


10 ye sone ALUMINUM ao 
iC. P 


‘one of the best nov- 
euibt Tremont Sts Boston: 


STAMPS. 60 different genuine Natal, Por- 
to Rico, Orange IS. Cape GAL 
Labuan, Borneo. mae bum, only te 
ets. ; 1000 fine mixed, ; 100 hinges, 8 
cts. Avents wanted, New 1900 list free. 
C. A. STEGMAN LOUIS, MO. 


The ACADEMY of the 
University of Chicago, 


FOR BOYS. 


Situated at Morgan Park, seven miles from main 
University buildings, prepares boys for all colleges 
and technical schools. Courses in Manual Training. 
New gymnasium, modern dormitories, complete labor- 
atory and library eanipment, ample provisions for 
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athletics. Expenses $250 to $450. 45 Scholarships. 
Fall term, vexing, 1poptember 19th. For catalogue 
Tacos WANE CHASE, Dean of Academy, 





Morgan Park Tiltnots, 


SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 


has a crimped rim which holds both 













the rich juices from escaping. Crust 
will always bake crisp and brown 
We ore the largest manufacturers of 
Aluminum, Scotch 
and Tin Ware in the 
get free this and four of our 


—Express prepaid. A 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY 
or New Yc 
Kansas City 


Popularity 







of our 


Colonial 
Design 


(Perle Shape—Patented) 


Has prompted us to widen the fame Elite French 
China has been making in America for the last 
thirty years. We want every American woman 
to know about it—and the trade-mark, No charge 
to you for our illustrated story, entitled 


£°T Its Pe Its China.”” 
ropes Hs Teoria ee 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 32 Barclay Street, New York, 
Owners and operators of the Elite Works, Limoges, France. 


Hay-Fever. © 


What you want is a permanent cure. 

What you want is relief, or prevention of 
attack while being permanently cured. 

The EU-THY-MEN TREATMENT furnish- 
es not only relief, or prevention of attack, but 
a permanent cure as well. 





Over 1,000 cases successfully treated by mail 
Jast season. 


Immunity from attack guaranteed those who 
will come in time to our treatment rooms, 510 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for examination and 
treatment. 


Now is the Time 


To begin treatment to insure success. 


Don’t wait until the attack is on. 
No cocaine or morphine used. 


Every case under the immediate supervision | 


of our Medical Director. 
Write for examination blank and literature. 


“ This is the first year in 1, that I have escaped 


hayJSever, and J have tried every known reme- 
dy. Ihave not suffered at all with haySever 
this year, and I lay it ail to your medicine.” 
(Signed) E. B. PECK, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Address, EUTHYMEN CHEMICAL CO., 
sto FirrH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 


A SAFE GUIDE 


through the hours, moments and seconds of 
a lifetume, stands the 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


ing aceuracy and every mechanical 
on that has won for it the proud 





p 
title of | 
The World’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell them in sizes and 


cases to 
suit evel 
An El 
“Elgin 
guarante 
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works—fally 


watch always 
igraved on the 
1 





The Ways of a Watch ce on request 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. Elgin, I 












A INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION | 
OUTFITS. Send for free ogne | 


and list o1 
SANITARY ( 
Box 
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Rochester, N. Y. 








BARGAIN. Must be sold. 
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by automatic machinery, 
from materials bought for | 








cash. We sell direct and 
ay SAVE DEALERS 

FITS. Can't stop 
PROF. factories. Enor- 
mous sacrifices on over. | 
stocked lines Write im- | 
mediately fc special offer. 
52 Saginaw St 
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FOLSOM & CO., 
Dept. A, Boston, Mass. | 
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protect your house from the ravages of 
sun and storm with 


PATTON’S Sun Proof PAINTS 


Write for a copy of -he five-year guarantee. 
The Sun Proof Paint Book explains themaking 
of good paint and tells how to apply it, Contains 
many color combinations, Mai.ed free. 


Liberal inducement and agency to dealers. 
JAS.E. PATTON CO., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 












THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap’? kind is are to hold 











THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER co. 
Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., 





New Sort 





Darning. 


Feet, 10 Cents. 






6 pairs 
15 cents per 
A 


H. S. 
Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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Works Like a Carpet Sweeper. 
‘The old hand ra thes some twigs and grass, 
and makes work hard and the temper bad. 


The Finley Rotary Lawn Rake 


is the only machine 
plac 
grass, twigs, | 
lawn In one- 








ta that takes the 









kind 0: 
of order. 


anteed to work 
recommended 





Tor illustra 
FINLEY 


Grails rr vow ras 


PaTouy essa 


“HOLDFAST” 


HAIRPINS ; 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS IT. 


Lighter than bone. They do not slip, split 
or break. Made in white, black, bro 
auburn For braid and 
bonnet use 344, 334 and 4's inches. 

Sold by best dealers. Six of lest or 
one of largest size by mail for 10c. in stamps 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 

































2 “4 inches. 



















You will not get left 


If you Own 
One o. the Reliable 


“Accurateto-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


LOOK FOR THE NAME “DUEBER" IN CASE 
john Hancoek’ For Gentlemen. 
For Railway Men. 













Sewela 






Our “Guide to Watch Buyers” Sent Free. 
The Dueber-Hampden Watch Wo: + Canton, 0. 





UNDERWOOD’S ORIGINAL 
DEVILED HAM. 


We have been manufacturing this deviled ham for 
over forty years, and it always has been, as now, the 
most palatable and delicious article of its kind in the 
market. Sandwiches and rolls for social events or 
pleasure trips made of this ham are most deliciously 
palatable. 

Be always sure to look on the can for the “ Little 
Red Devil,” our copyrighted trade-mark. 

Should you care to try Underwood's Deviled Ham, 
we shall be pleased to send you a can free, that you 
may judge how delicious and wholesome it is. 



















William Underwood Co., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in sarente: 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub-} 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribera from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 2 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when gent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. ! 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- : 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be patd. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books uuless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
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‘> A JULY 4th DANGER. 


T seems a pity that some way of 
celebrating the Fourth of July 
cannot be found that will give 
the youngsters as much pleas- 
ure as the present noisy pro- 
ceedings furnish, without all the 
suffering and loss of life which 
these noisy proceedings always 
entail. The Chicago Tribune, 

last July, published some figures gathered by its 

correspondents throughout the country, which 
figures showed a loss of one hundred and forty- 
one lives as a result of the celebration of the 

Fourth. A good many battles are fought with no 

greater mortality than that. 

Of these one hundred and forty-one deaths elghty- 
three were from lockjaw. 

This disease is caused by a germ which exists 
in the soil in many parts of the country, and which 
develops rapidly when introduced into wounds. 
It requires peculiar conditions for its growth, 
however. One of these is that the air shall not 
have free access to it. 

There is very little danger of lockjaw, therefore, 
in a clean-cut, open wound, and, as a rule, it is only 
deep and jagged wounds that are followed by the 
disease. 

‘Wounds of this kind are produced by stepping 
on nails or splinters of wood, by crushing injuries, 
and especially by Fourth-of-July casualties caused 
by toy pistols, exploding cannon-crackers, torpedo | 
bombs, and other dangerous noise-makers. Explo- 
sions from these things tear the flesh and so 
mangle it as to produce innumerable little nooks 
where the germ may grow, well sheltered from | 
light and air. 

The wounds are almost inevitably contaminated 
with dirt, which is ground into them by the same 
force that produces them, and this dirt may 
contain the tetanus bacillus. If it does,—and one ! 
can never tell whether it does or not except by | 
the result,—the only safety lies in the most 
thorough and careful cleansing of the wound. ' 

The surgeon who is called to see such a wound 
is kind only when he Is most cruel; for he should | 
cut ruthlessly in every direction, exposing the | 
entire surface of the wound to the alr, leaving no 
pockets that can retain the secretions and give | 
opportunity for the fatal germs to grow. 


at gem 


TAUGHT TO OBSERVE. 


“ Heimatkunde,” or home-knowledge, 1s an | 
important branch of education in Switzerland, | 
and might well be made so in this country. { 

Instruction in it begins with the lowest class in | 
the primary school, which is taught to observe | 
the simplest facts about the schoolroom, the ! 
building and the playground. The teacher then , 
takes the class to some place in the town, and 
points out the principal objects to be seen. On! 
the return to the schoolroom the children are | 
asked to describe these things, and are taught to 
draw simple plans of the place and of the route 
followed. f 

The tower classes in the secondary or grammar 
schools make half-day excursions, generally on | 
foot, to some place in the neighborhood of their | 
homes, and are taught to observe the shapes of | 
the hills, the courses of the streams, the various 
forms of plant, bird and animal life; and any 
events of historical interest connected with the | 
place are described. | 

For the highest-grade scholars there are jour- 
neys, lasting from two to ten days, to different 
parts of Switzerland, sometimes to France or 
Italy, the cxpenses of the very poor being paid by ‘ 
the town or canton. From each scholar a written ; 
account of the excursion is required, and is 
preserved in the school library. 

An English teacher recently examined some 
volumes of these reports at Berne, and says “they 
were all adorned with careful maps or illuminated | 
titles, as well as with paintings of the flowers 
found en route, drawings of the chief places of | 





; make it brought some drawings to Mrs. Kruger to 
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interest, and even sketches of the party and their 
doings. I heard that boys, long after they had 
left the school, came back from time to time to! 
look over these albums, recalling the past days, | 
and describing them as among the happiest expe- ' 
riences of their lives.” 

Swiss teachers say that the “helmatkunde” 
develops the powers of observation and expres- | 
sion more than any other study. It must conduce 
also to an intelligent love of country. 


EELS AT A QUILTING-PARTY. 


The Rockland (Maine) Opinion tells a story of 
the way in which a quilting-party was recently 
broken up. The ladies were plying their needles 
and talking in the sitting-room of the house where 
the quilting-bee was held. Meantime the husband 
and son of the hostess, who had been fishing for 
eels, returned home, 


The two men repaired to the kitchen and dumped 
their heavy catch into the sink. Then, leaving the 
eels to thaw out in hot water, they repaired to the 
barn to attend to the cattle. Soon the eels, which 
had appeared to be frozen stiff and lifeless, began 
to feel the effect of the warmth and to writhe and 
twist in the full vigor of life. They flopped out | 
upon the floor and, so to speak, pervaded the | 
room. | 

The sitting-room about this time had become 
very warm, and some one opened the door leading 
into the kitchen. Suddenly a lady saw one of the 
eels, screamed, rose from her chair, and shrieked: 

“There’s a shake!” 

In an instant the wildest excitement prevailed. 
A glance into the kitchen, and there was a cry: 
“Oh, the kitchen is full of snakes!” 

The quilters rushed out into the hall and up the 
stairs to the dressing-room. 

At this juncture the men came in from the barn, 
and there was some lively work before the eels 
were slaughtered. The shock and the fright which 
the ladies had received effectually broke up the 
quilting-party. 


WALTZING MICE. 


The Japanese have a queer little domestic pet 
that is said to waltz through the greater part of 
the waking hours of its life, never growing tired, 
even if its feet wear out in the process. 


The animal belongs to a peculiar breed of mice 
—black and white with pink eyes. One of their 

cullarities is that when other baby mice are 
fuse beginning to walk, these are beginning to 
wal 


Ze 

If several mice are put in together they will 
often be seen waltzin, couples, and sometimes 
More than two will Join in the mad whirl. So 
rapid is the movement that it is impossible to tell 
heads from tails. When the floor of the cage is 
not smooth the mice actually wear out their feet, 
leaving only the stumps to whirl on. 

Waltzing seems to be as necessary for the 
waltzing mouse as mid-air somersaults are to the 
tumbling pigeon. An w right peg forms a con- 
Yenient plvo round which the mice can whirl, but 
Natural Science is the authority for the statement 
that without any such guide they would not in 
several minutes cover an area larger than a dinner- 
plate, and they easily spin under a tumbler. 





BIRDS IN 0OM PAUL'S HAT. 


The poetry of practical people is apt to be 
queerly mixed with prose, but it is original. All ! 
accounts of President Kruger’s wife represent her 
as a very matter-of-fact woman, who would never 
sacrifice the useful to the beautiful. On one 
occasion, however, she seems to have combined 
the two—owing to her love for dumb creatures. 
The story is told in Animal Friends. 


Some time ago the Boers wished to raise a statue 
of their president, and the sculptor who was to 


see which she liked best. 

The pictures showed him in his every-day clothes, | 
with the tall hat which he always wears. When 
Mrs. Kruger saw this, she asked that the top of 
the crown of the hat should be made hollow, so 
anat eter rain the birds might be able to drink 
out of ie 

This was done, and now whenever a welcome 
shower has fallen a little cloud of birds may be 
seen futtering round the top of the Kruger statue, 
drinking and bathing in the crown of the hat. 


MIND OVER MATTER. 


During the war in South Africa, says a London 
exchange, a volunteer regiment got under a fire 
so heavy that, after spreading out in skirmish 
line, the order was given to lie down. 


One unfortunate soldier fop d squarely into ! 
an ant-hill. Hundreds of the little pests swarmed 
angrily over him, biting him fiercely. The man 
jumped up, wild with pain. 

“Lie down there, you fool!” shouted the captain. 

“| can’t!” protested the poor fellow. “I'd rather 
be shot than —” 

Just then 4 shower of bullets flew past him at 
all heights, from his shins to his head. It was 
marvellous that he was not hit in a dozen places. 
He changed his mind swiftly about the possibility 
of lying down, and dropped at once, regardless of 
ants, shouting to his commander: 

“Yes, L can, captain! I’m very comfortable now, 





A WATCHMAKER. 


The late Aaron Dennison was called “the father 
of American watchmaking.” He was interested 
in his work, because he hoped thereby to benefit 
his fellow-man. 


Often he worked late into the night, so late that | 
his loving wife would go and beg him to “wait 
until to-morrow.” One night she said to him: 
ante you not going to bed at all? What are you! 

loing 2” j 

And he turned and slowly answered, “T am | 
rying to make it possible for every poor man to 
have a watch”—a result which he very nearly 
accomplished. 


IDLE, BUT WITTY. 


He was an idle Irish boy, but he had the Celtic 
wit. He had shipped on board of a man-of-war, 
where he annoyed the boatswain by his lazinc 


Seeing him on the maintop one morning, gazing 
idly out to sea, the boatswain called out to him: 

“Come down out of that, ye rasheal! Come 
down out of that, an’ Oi’ll give yez a dozen whacks 
wid me rope!” 

“Faith, sorr,” replied the boy, “Oi wouldn’t come 
if ye, offered me two dozen!”—Harper's Young 
People. 








COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adar, 
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THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemistry. 200-page catalogue, show- | 
ing appointments secure a raduates, matled free. 
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Relieves Sick Headache 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and soothes the nerves. | 





WE_BXCEL and UNDERSELL ALL! 


Electric Carriage Lights $3.95 

gis Tolephonen ‘complete, B88 f 
giggraph Outits, 2.25 

88 Medical Batteries, 3.95 ' 

Battery Table Lamps, 3.00 I 

Electric Kailways, 2.95 

Electric Necktie fights, 75 

Miniature Electric Lamps, 30 


Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. | 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Books. 
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fire rror if you protect yourself 
|| and the children with Flame-Proof Starch. 
|| | A scientifically prepared starch, absolutely harm- 
less to fabric and wea It ‘renders dresses, 
lace curte flame A d as an ordi- 
nary starch.’ & conts' worth makes a pair of 


lace curtains flame-proof. 
For fabrics not starched, 


FLAME-PROOF LIQUID 
Gives the same fire-preventing quality. 
If your grocer has not Flame-Proof Starch 






in stock, send us 25 ¢ and his name, and 
we will forward you a p @ post-paid. 

F, P. C. WAX. 

|| No Dirt. No Waste. Retains Its Shape. 


It cleans the iron, Gives superior gloss. 
5 cents for a tube of this wonderful wax. 


Write for Free Booklet. 
FLAME-PROOF CO. 


Send 
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Maple Ice-Cream; 


To a cup of rich maple syrup add beaten 
yolk 4 eggs, stirring, cook in franite dish 
until it boils. Strain through fine sieve 
then cool. Beat 1 pint cream, add to it 
stiffly beaten white of egg. Whip syrup 
until light, mix all together, then freeze. 
The freezing takes 


three minutes in the 


Peerless Iceland 


Freezer cone motion. 


Dasher is cleaned by 

dipping in hot water. 
The Peerless Iceland Freezer 
has the fewest parts and one mo- 
tion: all that is necessary to make 
smooth, delicious ice-cream. 


Free. 


If not on sale in your town, write for informa- 
tion how to obtain the above absolutely free. 
On request, we will send you our booklet, “Ice 
Cream Secrets,” which tells the secret of mak- 
ing fine ice-cream, like the best confectioners’. 


DANA & CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Who also make the ‘‘ Toy” — for 1 pint of cream. 


A Four-Quart Freezer 
and Peerless ice Chipper 
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triumph, affording immediate relief for Chafed or Tender SKins, 
Prickly Heat, Rash, Sunburn or Itching. 
and many imitators, but there's none like MENNEN’S. 


Its remarkable merit has won 
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Sample free. Mention this paper. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The Washington Elm in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, under which, it is said, Wash- 
ington first took command of the Continental 
army,—July 3, 1775,—is the subject of our 


cover-page illustration. On Tuesday Cambridge | 
celebrated the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the tree’s great day. The city | 
was decorated, there were appropriate exercises 
at the tree itself, day fireworks were shown on 
Cambridge common, and an oration was delivered 
by Gen. Curtis Guild. 

Six Yale juniors have been helping to 
earn their way through college by serving a New 
Haven undertaker as professional pall-bearers, 
and now they know how to bury Cesar as well 
as how to praise him. 


hunt in the very centre of the city, the other 
morning, and although the most energetic pursuer 
tumbled into Mill River and afterward fell off a 
ladder, the party finally succeeded in trapping the 
fox in a rain-water barrelin a Yale professor’s 
back yard. The chase started at a hen-house 
which the fox had visited in search of his break- 
fast. It ended at the police-station. ‘The moral 
seems to be that chicken-thieves, four-footed and 
others, should stay in the country, where there 
are more chickens and fewer policemen. : 
Down on the border, in Calais, Maine, 
and St. Stephen, New Brunswick, the boys have 
adouble chance to “celebrate.” Dominion day, 
July 1st, comes so near the Fourth of July that 
few are wealthy enough to do full justice to both | 
holidays; but this year the relief of Mafeking 
and the surrender of Pretoria took place at 
opportune times, and the American lads went 
joyously across the river to reénforce their Cana- 





dian cousins, who hope there will be other 
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remarked the rent. It was too late to retreat, 


and the friend with whom I went advised me 


not to let the hole trouble me, as mine would 
perhaps not be the only one. 

He turned out to be right. 
of all sizes and many tints, and here and there I 


detected a hole,—sometimes at the toe, oftener at 
\ 


the heel,—so I took comfort. 


The climax was reached when tea and cakes 


were brought, and placed on the fioor in the 
middle of each room, for there are neither tables 
nor chairs in fashionable Japanese houses. 
Those who have never tried to sit on the floor 
while wearing a long walking-coat, with a hat 
in one hand and a cane and gloves in the other, 
will scarcely appreciate the difficulty of doing it 
gracefully. The Japanese have a knack of sit- 
ting on knees and heels, which a foreigner cannot 
Manage well at first, especially if he is fat. 

I was amused at the efforts of several English 
ladiesat this reception, who were “‘squatting”’ for 
the first time. They were not sure how to begin, 
or which knee to bend first. Then their costumes 
were not constructed for these attitudes, and 


| from the first incline until they reached the floor, | 
f |1 could hear “crack, crack, crack,” and away | North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmout 
New Haven policemen enjoyed a fox-| went a button or a hook, while the faces of the | Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 


victims as they heard the ominous sounds were 
comical studies. 

One exceedingly globular old lady got on the 
floor after considerable blowing and puffing, but 
it required the efforts of two stalwart men to 
restore her toan upright position. Once safely 
on her feet, her face as red as the edges of boiled 
beef, she protested that she would attend no more 
Japanese receptions. One was enough for her. 

When my friend and I left we had a hard time 
finding our boots, which by some mismanage- 
ment had got inextricably mixed. The next 
time I attend a fashionable function in Japan, 
I'll look out for holes in my socks, and wear 
boots several sizes too large for me, as tramping 


about in one’s stockings in hot rooms is apt to | 


make the feet swell. 
—+0+—__—_ 
Tea-Tasting in Hankow. 
It depends much on where one is as to who is 


There were socks ; 
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| ABBOT ACADEMY, Pi ioved’ Wass 
| Begins its 72d year September 18th, offering three 
Seminary Courses of Studies, and a College-Atting 


Course. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal 
) For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


COLLEGE OF 
; PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


| Equal privileges for men and women. Allowance for 
service in hospital and dispensary. Twenty-first year 
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Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
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DEAN ACADEMY 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
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The University 
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oceasions for noise and fireworks before the the most important personage in the neighbor- 
war ends. Mr. Howells may say all he pleases hood. The great man of one place would be of 
about his “Boy’s Town,” but we know that little account in another. In Iankow, in China, 


such ideal conditions never prevuiled there, and for six weeks in the year the tea-taster is king. 


|} ROGERS HALL SCHOOL : 


For girls of all ages. Endowed, Certificate admits to COM M E RC IAL 






Smith, Vassar, lesley and Wells. Special prepara- 
tion for the Barnard, Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe exami- 


nations, Spectal Courses. Fine opportuntty for athletics. 
Address Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. 2 Rinciped terwalh Mass, 


we have yet to hear of a Calais or St. Stephen 
boy who could be induced to remove to Ohio. 

The mercantile agency reports have; 
saved many a business man from disastrous deal- . 
ings with firms that possessed neither cash nor 
credit, and equally good results seem to attend 
the efforts of fifty young women in Plymouth, | 
Massachusetts, who— we quote a newspaper 
story—are applying the Bradstreet system to 
their admirers. The girls were roused to action 
by the doings of a summer visitor who, although ! 
already engaged, made love to one of the Puritan | 
maidens, and finally left her most cruelly, with 
sad effects upon her health. Now, it is said, 
when an interesting stranger appears, his name 
is brought before the club and an investigating 
committee is appointed. Soon they know all 
about the man, and they report the unvarnished.| 
truth. If it proves that he is already engaged, 
or if it is shown that he is idle or dissolute, he 
has no further attractions for the Plymouth girls, | 
and they drop him. So runs the tale, which we | 
tell as it is given to us, not vouching for it, but | 
merely suggesting that it is not too good to be 
true. 


There are honest men outside the story- 
books. The people of Waldo County, Maine, | 
have facts to prove it. 





One of the principal firms in the town of |, 


Stockton Springs, during and just after the Civil | 
War, was that of Mudgett, Libbey & Griffin. 
They built ships and owned ships and stores and 
factories. But misfortune came to them, as to 
many other Maine concerns, when the ocean | 
carrying trade went out of American hands, and ! 
they finally failed. The senior partner died. 
Mr. Libbey tried to build up a new firm, but did‘ 
not succeed. Mr. Griffin, the junior partner, | 
gathered a little money from the wreck, and 
went to California. : 

About ten years ago, creditors of the old firm | 
began to receive from Mr. Griffin checks in | 
settlement of the claims, which had long been | 
outlawed. Large sums came every year. Last 
March Mr. Griffin paid the last of these debts of 
honor, which had amounted in all to more than 
fifty thousand dollars. He is not a rich man, 
as wealth is reckoned in these days, but the 
admiration and respect in which eastern Maine , 
people hold him could not be gained, in the: 
ordinary course, by the expenditure of a good 
many millions. 

———_~e»—____ 


A Hole in the Stocking. 


A writer in the Ledger Monthly describes 
his first attendance at a Japanese lady’s “At 
Home,” at which, until he saw a hundred pairs 
of foot-wear in an anteroom, he did not know 
that it would be necessary to take off his shoes. 
He says: : | 

] happened to have on a pair of blazing red 
socks, and to my horror I discovered a hole, and 
my great toe gently but persistently disclosing 
itself. I had dressed in a hurry, and had not 


Nobody is of any importance beside him. 


Whatever he may do at other seasons, during 
the time when the tea crop is being brought in 
the tea-taster is a rigid abstainer. Then every 
faculty of his senses must be on the alert, for 
Chinese connoisseurs are particular about the 
quality of their tea. 

__ The crop from some particular farm or hillside 
is watched for and barguined for as a thing of 
great consequence. It has sometimes happened 
that such a crop was bought up by the Russians 
and shipped to Odessa before the connoisseurs 
were aware of it. But it did not thus easily 


, escape them. They would drink no tea but that, : standard of this examination is to be gradually raised. 


and as soon as they learned of the mistake they 
cabled to Odessa, ught the crop, and had it 
sent back to China, Twenty-fiveshalf-chests of 
the first crops of pekoe leaves are always sent to 
the Emperor of Kussia for palace use. 

The office of the tea-taster, although an int 
portant one, is not altogether enviable. The 

tT never swallows a sample sip, yet at the 
end of ten or twelve years his nerves and diges- 
tion are impaired. The stimulating effect of the 
strong volatile aroma sometimes gives retired tea- 
tasters attacks of tea tremens, a sickness which 
the Chinese recognize as a distinct disease. 

The professional tea-taster of Hankow is said 
to take no stimulants during the exacting season 
of his labors, and when it is heard that such a 
one of the great experts has been seen drinking 
something stronger than mineral water, it is taken 
as a sign that the great tea season is declining, 
that little choice tea is being brought in. 

Then the tension relaxes, and a certain section 
of Hankow gives itself over to the jubilation and 
indulgence { are the scandal and byword of 
other ports. 

Although the tea firms are chiefly. Russian or 
Siberian now, the tea-tasters are Englishmen, 
and for reasons not flattering to Russian charac- 
ter, it - said that the tea-tasters will always be 

‘nglish. 

++ 


Troublesome Right Hand. 


The late James T. Fields once wrote that if he 
could live his life over again he would train his 
left hand to serve as deftly as his right. The 
Detroit Free Press reports a young woman 
who also found it irksome to be dependent on the 
right hand. 


“I wish I was ambidextrous,” remarked a 
young woman who was seated at the_glove 
counter of a Woodward Avenue store. ‘I wear 
out so many right-hand gloves before those of 
the left hand that a pair would last nearly twice 
as long if the wear were more evenly divided 
between the two.” 

“Couldn’t you in now ?” asked the young 
woman who was fitting on the gloves. 

“No,” with a sorrowful inflection. “I’ve tried, 
and taken several tumbles in consequence. 1 
always use my right hand to open doors, to 
swing myself on a street-car, to clutch railings, 
to carry parcels and my umbrella and hold up 
my gown, until my left hand has become almost 
rena I couldn’t save myself from falling with 
it.” 

“Tt is the same with all ladies,” said the glove- 
fitter, in a tone intended to be comforting. 

“Yes, that is the worst of it. I can’t see what 

nts and instructors are thinking of to over- 
look, as they do, the value of the left hand. My 
tight hand, use of the extra work it performs, 
is half a size larger than its mate. ave you 


noticed it?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed! We try all ladies’ gloves on 
the right hand first,” said the girl, as she fitted 


that useful member. 
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NE of the brief 
O thunder-showers 
peculiar to the 
Isthmus of Panama was 
deluging the Great Canal 
from “Monkey Hill’ to 
the Culebra cut. For ten minutes, rain, pouring 
in sheets and streams, washed back hundreds 
of tons of earth into the trench, and drove the 
black “navvies’’ to shelter under the gravel- 
trains. Then the sun burst forth from behind 
the black clouds and set this tropical wilderness 
glittering. The wet leaves, tangling vi and 
broad-bladed grasses shone and sparkled; the 
sweltering, soaked earth steamed and exuded 
deadly, miasmatie vapors; and in the rocky 
vale below the canal cuts, the fatal Chagres 
roared among its green-coated boulders. And 
oh, the heat! 

Hastening along the bank of the cut below 
Emperador station, near Matachin, came a 
young man, in cork helmet and thin water- 
proof coat. Wrench in hand, he mounted the 
platform of a huge “lidgerwood” excavator, 
which it was his first business to set up and 
put in operation. The excavator was one of 
six great labor-saving machines which Mon- 
sieur Duberni, construction engineer for this 
section of the canal, had recently brought from 
the United States. 

His name was Newton Marsh. Ie was a 
native of the State of Maine, but had left 
home at the age of eighteen. Then for four 
years he had found employment as a kind of 
helper at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
bolgy ait Boston. Although not a graduate 
of that institution, he had acquired there a 
practical knowledge of mechanical engineering 
which secured for him a situation with a 
well-known firm of iron-builders of New York. 

















“HE HANDED THE LIST TO MONSIEUR LAVIGNE, WITH HIS BEST BOw."' 


yer time on ’em, sor,” he said. “But let ‘em 


While with this firm he had made the! shtare at ut for a bit, till the goggle eyes of 
acquaintance of Monsieur Duberni. A few | thim gits used to ut!” 
months later Newton entered the service of the’ Meanwhile the excavator was working like a 
canal company and accompanied the French | very Samson of machines. Earth, gravel and 


engineer to Panama, to assist in installing the 
recently purchased American excavators. 

He arrived there late in 1887, at a time when 
the fluctuating fortunes of this great enterprise 
‘were at low ebb. Monsieur De Lesseps and 
his associates were now but too well aware of 
the tremendous difficulties of their undertaking. 
«‘Panama fever” bad prostrated foremen, en- 
gineers and laborers, and long lines of machines 
were standing idle. Newton’s pay, very small 
as yet, considering the risk of the fever, was 
one thousand francs a month, about two hun- 
dred dollars. 

A crew of twenty negroes and an Irish 
fireman named Mike O’Brien stood round the 
machine, while “de young boss” made a final 
inspection of the great excavator. 

Near this group stood Markhardt, a middle- 
aged Dutch foreman, who had been on the 
canal for three years and still withstood the 
climate. He was attempting to work a small 
French drayue with the aid of a single Swedish 
assistant. Making himself certain that eve 
thing was in order, Newton bade Mike kindle 
the furnace fire. 

“That I wull, sor,’’ replied the Irishman, 
cheerfully. “Begorra, ‘tis scand‘lous for the 
naygers all to be doin’ nothing!” 

While steam was being raised, Newton called 
his twenty black navvies, stationed them at 
their posts about the machine and by signs and 
such English words as they knew, explained 
what the work of each would be. 

Sufficient steam pressure was at length gen- 
erated, and at a nod from Newton, Mike drew 
down the lever. With a dull crunch of the 
‘steel scoop teeth, a harsh creaking of the heavy 
chains and a rumble of the long cableway, the 
ponderous machine got under way. But at 
the first sounds from it, a shuffling of bare feet 
behind Newton’s back caused him to turn. 
The blacks had bolted! And they all ran till 
they had gained the top of the bank on the 
other side of the canal cut. 

It was young Marsh’s first experience with 
a gang of laborers so wholly ignorant. Going 
to where they stood, he tried at first to reason 
with them, and reassure them. But they 
merely showed him the whites of their eyes. 

Mike understood them better. “Don’t waste 





small stones were torn up and borne off along 
| the ways in a continuous stream. The gear to 
which the scoops were attached, however, soon 
required to be moved forward. For a time 
| Newton and Mike attended to this. But when 
| the heavy platform needed to be advanced with 
| pinch-bars, more strength was necessary. 


| being now quiescent, one of the older negrues 
approached of his own accord to bear a hand: 
Seeing this man at work unhurt, the others 


ing up the ground, that the machine might be 
“fed’’ rapidly ; and from time to time they were 
ordered to shift the gear and advance the plat- 
form. 

Great quantities of earth were removed ; and 
it was with pride that Newton was able the 
next morning to point out to Monsieur Duberni 
| the enormous heaps which had been excavated. 
The engineer was astonished. 

“Here is progress!’’ he exclaimed, and 
grasped Newton's hand in his demonstrative 
fashion. ‘You have the real desire to do work. 
Alas,” he added, with a despairing shrug, 
“that there are so few here who have that 
desire!” 

Less fortunate experiences awaited the young 
engineer on the next day, for now a new freak 
of his semisavage gang was displayed. The 
fear of the negrves for the excavator had 
subsided, and they grew venturesume. They 
began to thrust their bars or shovels into the 
running gear, and laughed and whooped with 
glee when the tools were forcibly flipped from 
their hands. 

The cog-wheels and revolving scoops pos- 
sessed a kind of fascination for them. Not- 
withstanding Newton’s positive orders, some 
of them persisted in their tricks whenever he 
turned aside; and the result was that one of 
the prank-players soon had his shovel caught 
in the chain belting. 
handle, he heedlessly planted one bare foot 
against a scoop, to pull it away. In another 





in and crushed! 
but too late to save the man’s life. 

Then the dead negro’s mates rushed forward 
| to pull out his body, yelling like maniacs. 


Steam was shut off; and the big machine | 


presently came back. They were put at break- | 


Laying hold of the: 


instant, with a horrible shriek, he was drawn ! 
Steam was instantly shut off, | 





‘They swarmed over the cableway like infuri- | steam pressure, but the bosses were unable to 

ated monkeys, beating the gear of the machine | restore order until late in the afternoon. 

with their bars and shovels. On going to Emperador to report the accident 
Mike at last put them off the ways, and! to Monsieur Duberni, Newton found that the 

engineer had been attacked by fever and had 


Newton reversed the machine to extricate the | 
body of the negro. He was still working to 
acconiplish this, when another of the crew, ' 
attempting to jump across the scoop, was caught | 
and carried under the foot of the drague. 

Then the wildest, strangest of howls rose and 
were repeated along the trench. Scores of ; 
laborers came running from all sides. A vin-— 
dictive spirit appeared to take possession of | 
them. They wished to take revenge on the | 
excavator. They hurled stones at it. Many, 
dashing forward with their bars, belabored the 
scoops and wheels, yelling as if demented. 

The clamor attracted the attention of still 
others, farther away, and the throng increased 
every moment. Newton and Mike, who might 
perhaps have controlled their own crew, were 
overborne by the rush. On the men came, 
brandishing their tools and shouting in the 
maddest excitement. 


gone to the hospital at Panama; and that con- 
sequently he and the Dutchman, Markhardt, 
were the only persons with any authority on 
; that entire idle section of the canal. “I must 
do something,” he thought, and hastened back 
to Matachin, where he found Markhardt atten- 
tively studying the American excavator. 

“What shall we do?” Newton said to him. 
“My gang has run mad!” 

“T haf seen it,” replicd the Dutchman, indif- 
ferently. ‘But perhaps you can help me to 
| oonderstandt dis Yankee machine,”’ he added. 

Seeing that Newton looked distressed, he 
| regarded him with a paternal smile. ‘Do not 
| excite yourself, mine friend,” he said, ‘for you 
will get der fever, which iss bad.’’ 

“But 1 have got to do sumething !”’ exclaimed 
Newton. 


Der vord iss now to do 


“No, you haf not. 
In the course of a few minutes more than | nothings whatever! Nobody does anything 
a thousand had collected. They overran the! here any more. Don’t you know that dis 
excavator. Twice Newton forced his way into whole scheme of der canal iss, what you call 
the car, or cab, with a determination to start abortive? Vel, den, it iss. Der canal will 
the machinery and get out the body of the, never be dug. We who haf been here long all 
hegro under it, but perceived each time that to | know that. Der canal company is now what 
do so would cause others to be crushed. The | you call a swindle. In der firs’ place, it vas 
uproar of voices was so terrific that it was all right. Everything went well. Everybody 
impossible for him to make himself heard. | worked. Dere vas goot faith. But that haf 
One idea had taken possession of the throng— all changed now. Der engineers and con- 
to demolish the machine. | tractors see that the canal can neffer be gom- 
Accidentally or purposely, some one of those : pleted. So now der vord iss to get der money 
crowding on the platform pulled down the | from der fool French beoples in France, and 
lever, and the scoops, starting under an accu- den get out.”" 
mulated head of steam, carried the body of the! “Do you mean to tell me that Monsieur 
hapless negro forward and upward, crushing it | Ferdinand de Lesseps is such a rascal as that?” 
out of all semblance of humanity. A moment excla!med Newton, incredulously. 
later what remained of the bodies was delivered) ‘Not su fast, mine friend,” replied the 
on the ways and actually carried off to the unmoved Dutchman. “You vas a goot poy. 
dumping-place and buried under the falling. That I can see vell. I haf not say one vord 
stream of earth. ‘ aguinst Monsieur De Lesseps. Ile iss a fine old 
Seeing this, Newton extricated himself from! man. I do not so much know of his son, Mon- 
the mob, and calling Mike, bade him go to, sieur Ferdinand, Junior. Monsieur Ferdi- 
Empenulor station as fast as he could and _nand, Senior, issan honorable man; but he vas 
summon a squad of the canal guards. The | old and too credulous. THe vas deceived in der 
blacks, continuing to wreak their blind spite amount of work to bedone. He vas flushed 
on the excavator, started a joint of the steam- \ with success of his grand canal at Suez. He 
pipe, and in an instant the whole place was vas an honest, but a vain old man.” 
enveloped in vapor, out of which issued cries} ‘But Monsieur Duberni, what of him?” 
of pain from the scalded. asked Newton. 
The machine soon stopped from lack of! “Duberni iss anodder of der true and honest 
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men. So iss Jean Barton, who vas here before 
you and who iss nearly dead of der fever. But 
dey are de few among der many who are all 
rascals and svindlers. And der end of der canal 
pizness iss not far off.” 

“But they pay you,” said Newton. 

“Ach, yas, dey pay us. Dey shovels out der 
gold to us by der. scoopful. Where it all comes 
from, who knows?” 

“Wherever it comes from, it brings its obliga- 
tion with it,” Newton replied, ‘‘and we who take 
it should render an honest equivalent for it in 
work.” 

“That iss ein true vord, mine friend,” replied 
Markhardt. “I haf said that to myself, and so I 
vorks on, for mine honor, not pecause I expects 
to see dis canal gompleted.” 

“I am going ahead,” said Newton. ‘“Mark- 
hardt, I shall put you in full charge of all, the 
excavators.”” 

“So, den. You haf take Jean Barton’s place, 
who iss dying of der fever. Vel, how long pefore 
you vill be dying of der fever, too?” 

“That I don’t know,” replied Newton, calmly. 
“But as long as I am here these men shall work.” 

Encouraged by an occasional message of praise 
from Mensieur Duberni at the hospital, Newton 
reorganized the black navvies of his section, and 
in the course of a week had nearly thirteen hun- 
dred of them at work again, and forty-six dragues 
and excavators running. Of the latter Mark- 
hardt now had general charge. The old Hol- 
lander grumbled constantly, but worked fourteen 
hours a day, nevertheless. 

Newton made out complete lists of the gangs 
that were actually at work, in order that the 
company might not be defrauded in its pay-rolls. 
Pay-day fell less than a week later; and on the 
afternoon preceding, four French officials came 
up in a special car from the company’s offices at 
Colon, to get time schedules from the superinten- 
dents, foremen and other heads of construction. 

In the present decimated condition of the force 
Newton represented all these at Matachin. He 
was directing the removal of an excavator when 
the special arrived, and a uniformed guard 
approached to summon him to the car. 

The interior of the car was luxurious. The 
only occupant when Newton entered was a 
handsome, very urbane, but keen-looking 
young Frenchman in an immaculate white 
duck suit. He received Newton with the 
greatest politeness, first begging him to be 
seated, then asking if he had the extreme 
honor to address Monsieur Marsh. 

Newton, having replied, was in turn in- 
formed that the name of his polite interlocutor 
was Lavigne. Monsieur Lavigne then begged 
that he might be allowed to address Monsieur 
Marsh in English, but entreated his pardon 
in advance for any mistakes he might make. 

This wealth of politeness having spent 
itself, Monsieur Lavigne came to the business 


in hand, remarking that the pay-car would | 
come up the next day, and stating that he! 


desired to ascertain how many laborers and 
others, under pay, were employed on this 
section of the canal. By order of the directeur 
général of the company he was to verify the list. 

Newton produced his roster. It footed one 
thousand and fifty-nine colored navvies and two 
hundred and three others. 

The young French official glanced at it and 
raised his eyebrows. “So few!” he said. 
“There is a mistake, I fear. Monsieur Barton 
was able to report over three thousand last 
week.” 

This astonished Newton; but he replied that 
numbers had doubtless fallen sick, and that also 
many were shirking work. Lavigne smiled. 
He seemed not interested in the statement, but 
was studying Newton attentively. 

“Monsieur will surely find that there are more,” 
he said, tentatively. “It will be better to sub- 
scribe to a list but little inferior to that of Mon- 
sieur Barton, last week.” 

All this suave talk was at first quite enigmatical 
to Newton. 

“I do not understand you, Monsieur Lavigne,” 
he said. 
anything. Monsieur Barton may possibly have 
controlled other gangs.” 

“Ah, yes, ‘other gangs,’” replied the smiling 
young official. 

A sudden suspicion entered Newton’s mind. 
He preserved an unmoved countenance, however, 
and took out his pencil. 

“About this larger list, Monsieur Lavigne?” he 
said, inquiringly. “low large should you think 
it ought to be made?” 

The young Frenchman was deceived by 
Newton’s apparent frankness. “Why, a little 
less than Barton’s,’’ he said, lightly. “Men are 
dying, of course, and no new men are sent up 
this month. Fifty or sixty less than Barton’s, 
perhaps.” 

Tie produced a memorandum-book. ‘Barton 
reports thirty-one hundred and seventy-two men. 
Suppose you certify to thirty-one hundred and 
twenty-one for the current week.” 

“That seems a good number,’”’ remarked 
Newton, determined to draw him out. 

“Ah, yes! 


hundred and thirty-seven francs,” 
computed hastily. 


“But if these ‘other gangs’ do not appear, and ; 


only the men whom I have on my lists draw pay, 
there will remain over to me about eighty-one 


“Here are all the men of whom I know | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Am|a cablegram from Paris, sent by the Sefiora 
Cousifio, said to be the wealthiest woman in the 
world, asking him to go to Coronel and Arauco, 
in southern Chile, and take charge of the hoisting 
machinery of the coul-mines there which extend 
out beneath the bed of the Pacific. A salary of 


thousand, two hundred and ninety francs. 
I right, Monsieur Lavigne?” 

“Perfectly!” exclaimed the latter, now laugh- 
ing openly. ‘You are an American, I see. 
You will ‘do’!” 

Newton repressed a strong inclination to punch 
this dishonest young exquisite’s head, and con- 
tinued the drawing-out process. | 

“Very good,” he remarked, smiling. ‘There | 
will remain over eighty thousand francs, if I; 
certify as you suggest. Now let us talk business. 
What is your proposition? How do I stand to 
you, monsieur ?”’ | 

“And what does Monsieur Marsh think?” 
questioned Lavigne, softly. ‘Share and share 
alike, eh? About forty thousand francs, or eight 
thousand dollars apiece in your money? Little 


seven hundred dollars, in Chilean gold, a month, 
was named. 
Although a native of Chile, where her great 












“‘And you think, Monsieur Lavigne, that we 
might do as well as this every week?” he said ' 
aloud. 

“Ah, well, you are the coming man on this 
division, they say,” replied the young French- 
man. “Why not—if we stand together?” 

“And this has really been the custom for some 
time past ?’’ Newton asked, carelessly. 


de t’read,” she said in a husky tone, 
the voice of the child of the tene- x 
ments, and with her other hand she thrust her | 
heavy, drooping bang from her weak eyes. 

“You will not cut your hair again, will you, 
Maggie?” said Miss Gray, noting the gesture. 
“I think you can almost brush it back now, it 
has grown so long. See, I wear mine back.” 

Monsieur Lavigne shrugged his shoulderand! Maggie gave a slow glance at the fair brow 
emphasized the Gallic gesture with a wink. | where the hair lay softly back from the white 
| “I begin tocomprehend,” replied Newton; and | parting, but made no sign of assent or intelli- 
gence. Magzie could not control a variety of 
ideas. To-day one dominated. She had been 
in the industrial school for eight weeks, had 
mastered the mysteries of needlework, and to-day 
she was to pay seven cents for the result of her 
labor—an apron, cheap material and doubtful 
workmanship enough ; but it was white and she 
had made it, and it was her own. 

The hours of weary seaming and hemming and 
gathering had been long and tedious, but through 
them all, and associated forever in her mind with 
all white aprons was a sense of Miss Gray. The 
white hands with polished nails which so won- 
derfully averted disaster to tangled thread and 
crooked work; the bewildering, rapid, musical 
speech with the ready smile and flash of brilliant 
teeth; the silver-topped emery from which the 
most rebellious needle came out smooth and 
shining; and now a new impression—the fair, 
clear brow. 

All these combined to establish in Maggie’s 
mind an idea that Miss Gray was something 
beyond previous ideals. Also, that she repre- 
sented sewing in its final culmination ; and with 
this thought came a vague belief to Maggie that 
if she herself sewed well enough and long enough 
she would somehow grow to be like Miss Gray. 
And by a train of logic clear to her brain pro- 











‘* LABORIOUSLY IRONING HER FIRST NEW 
WHITE APRON.” 





sitting down at a table, he wrote at the bottom of 
the list which he had prepared the words: 
| To the best of my knowledge and belief these 


cesses, the white apron represented the ‘first 
stage. When once that was donned, the change 
would begin to appear. 


one thousand two hundred and sixty-two men are So the stiff, shaking fingers set the final 
alle are pow at work on the canal at Matachin stitches, the tongue retreated from its post of 
and Emperador. NEWTON MarsH, observation, the rounded shoulders straightened, 


[Signed] Superintendent pro tem. 

| He handed the list to Monsieur Lavigne with 
| his best bow. “Here is my certification,” he 
said. ‘Good day, monsieur. Allow me to take 
leave of you. My work requires my attention.’’ 

Lavigne glanced at the list eagerly. “But— 
but —” he exclaimed. 

“There are no ‘buts,’”’ said Newton, smiling. 
“Good day.” 

The young Frenchman jumped to his feet, his 
face darkening. ‘What does this mean?” he 
exclaimed. 

“It means simply that you have made a mis- 
take in your man,” replied Newton, coldly. 

Lavigne, angry and much excited, attempted to 
seize his arm, but Newton threw him off and left 
' the car. 

After this scene, the young American expected 
to be discharged summarily and ordered to leave 
the Isthmus. But days passed and he heard 
nothing. As far as he could learn, the men had | 
been paid according to the roster of gangs which 
he himself had certified. Feeling that he knew 
little of what was really going on, Newton 
applied himself to his work, and kept excavators 
going and gravel-trains moving. 

Then one afternvon a sergeant of canal guards 
came up from Colon and gave him a letter in an 
official envelope. 

“Tlere is my discharge,’’ Newton said to him- 
self, as he opened it. 

But on the contrary, it contained a very polite 
letter, thanking Monsieur Marsh, in behalf of 
the canal company, for the zeal with which he 
was conducting the work, and enclosing an order 
for three thousand francs, salary for the current 
month! 

“Well, live and learn!” Newton said to himself. 


and as the bell on the desk struck sharply, 
Miss Gray herself, with a smile of satisfaction, 
folded the apron with deft stroke, and 
the class arranged itself for the closing 
exercises. 

Then two hundred shrill voices ex- 
pressed energetic if not tuneful deter- 
mination to “work with a will,” there 
was a word of earnest petition for 
blessing on the morning’s work, a wild 
serainble into ragged wraps, and 
the school filed deco- 
rously out. 

Some pupils who 
wished to purchase com- 
pleted work waited in 
turn at the director’s 
table. Among them was 
Maggie, and when she 
elattered out to the 
street, breathing heavily 
and clutching fast the 
precious apron, she 
found waiting for her 
another girl, a year 
younger, who asked, 
“Got it?” 

Maggie nodded, speech- 
less, and the two hurried on to a neighboring | 
tenement. Up one flight and up another they | 
went, till they reached the ill-lighted, ill-smelling, 
ill-kept outer room of the two in which the sisters 
lived with a younger brother,—who really lived 
(in the street below,—with a baby still too young 
to fall down the stairs into the street, and with 
the frowsy, slatternly, half-invalid mother who 
had the care of these four children and shared 
the responsibilities of home-making with the | 







““DREAMING OF A TABLE WITH A 
WHITE CLOTH." 
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estates were situated, this lady lived principally 
in Paris, and was known to Monsieur Duberni, 
the engineer. 

It was he who had recommended Newton 
Marsh for her service. 

So, instead of returning home to the United 
States, Newton sailed from Panama for Valpa- 
raiso, to bear a hand in developing the vast 
resources of South America. 







enough, isn’t it, for risking one’s life in these | ‘‘ IVE minutes more, Maggie. the baby’s milk, which was fur- 

beastly swamps ?”* F Don’t hurry too much nished by the nurse in the employ 
Newton glanced about the luxuriously fur- have almost finished, of the church, and he felt dimly that 

nished car, and laughed to himself. “Thisishow| Miss Gray as she took the sticky it was a luxury—that his woman 

the hard-earned money of the French common | needle to put it through her emery. ought to nurse the baby. But this 

people goes!” he thought. “Little wonder that! The little girl held out her hand = = was expressed only in occasional 

‘ 1 > child ¢ 3 the bend “Pas. ¥ oTOW. 
the canal is not excavated ! to the child across the bench. “Pass TAM SURTOM growls. 


He was not at home this Saturday 
noon. He had taken his dinner as 
usual in a tin pail, and would eat by the road- 
side with his fellow-laborers the baker’s bread 
and butter, the cold fried sausage, the baker's 
pie and the huge green pickle. 

The mother was at home, rocking languidly in 
a broken rocking-chair; the dirty baby, with 
blue rings under its staring eyes, was wailing 
a feeble protest against life from her lap. A 
neighbor had dropped in, and the two were 
exchanging voluble opinions on matters far 
removed from housekeeping, when Annie and 
Maggie entered. 

Maggie hastened through to the inner room, 
and with stumbling eagerness put an iron on 
the stove, found a piece of soap and basin of 
cold water, and began to wash the new apron. 
Annie glanced at the table where the remains of 
breakfast still lay. No signs of preparation for 
dinner were visible, and bursting with pride of 
knowledge, she cried: 

“Ma, we made soup to-day—pea soup, and we 
eat it, and it was awful good! Can’t I make 
some for us here?” 

“T aint much opinion of soup,” was the 
indifferent reply. “Soup aint what a baby can 
do anythin’ on. An’ it’s high-priced an’ redicu- 
lous, this cookin’ an’ fussin’, when there’s a 
bakeshop round the corner. That’s what I tell 
them that’s so set on me tearin’ round and 
cookin’ things with my poor stren’th when 
baker’s bread is cheap, an’ it stands to reason a 
piece of good fried meat has more to it than 
b’ilin’ the goodness out into soup. An’I spend 
careful, an’ land knows I never waste nothin’— 
the teapot never emptied, you may say. I bile 
the leaves as long as there’s a grain of color left 
in ’em. To hear some o’ those visitors talk, 
anybody’d think we was livin’ like Vanderbilts! 

“That church nurse 
was here today,” she 
continued, with rising 
scorn, “‘scoldin’ an’ tak- 
in’ on about that there 

Me stur’lized milk she's 
been sendin’, sayin’ I 
shouldn’t have it if I 
put anythin’ to it, an’ 
threatenin’ to take the 
food right out o’ this 
child’s mouth. Pretty 
talk for church folks! 
An’ all ’twas, I just put 
a swaller of tea in the 
bottle. Seems if he 
needed somethin’ more 
stren’thenin’ than milk 
—plain b’iled milk, for 
all they call it stur’lized. 
I seen her do it once, an’ 
no stur’lize nor no food 
went in it.” 

And the broken rocker 
added its jolt of indig- 
nant protest at this 
unjustifiable deception. 

“But, ma,” said An 
nie, eager with new 
knowledge, “babies 
shouldn’t never have 
tea. An’ it shouldn't 
bile nor set on de stove. 
or it’s bad for folks. It all turns to tannin—” 

“Tannin!” said her mother, in exasperated 
wrath. ‘An’ that’s more of your wonderful 
learnin’! An’ you tell me that raised you that 
I aint fed you proper? You, that’s had the best 
of everythin’ an’ the teapot always on the stove, 
an’ the best twenty-five-cent tea —’” 

“© ma,” begged Annie, “but I’m just sayin’ 
what Miss Mary tells us in class —” 

“An’ I’m sayin’ you an’ your sassy talk cap 


Let us see. That will require in‘ 
gold one hundred and forty-five thousand, two | 
Lavigne | 


“But I wonder why I am given three thousand 
francs a month, when I agreéd to work for one 
thousand.” 

This enigma, indeed, was never solved to his 
| satisfaction, for within less than four weeks 
orders came from Paris to stop work. The end 
had come, and the first De Lesseps canal com- 
pany was declared insolvent. 

Newton remained at Emperador, however, for 
more than two months, doing what he could to 
save the vast plant of canal machinery. 
| It was while thus employed that he received 





father and husband. get out!” 

He was a heavy, dull man, who did not} And down and out went the poor little 
drink to excess, except on Saturday night and | reformer—down the dark flights and out to the 
occasionally through the week. Ie contributed | dingy court, where, huddled on the curb, with 
a full half of his wages to the expenses of the | one arm clasped about the trunk of a straggling 
home, and he knew all four of his children by ‘ tree, she sat and brooded vaguely on the dim 
sight and name, even when drunk. vision of an orderly home which Miss Mary's 

Ile did not know that his girls attended the | talk had evoked. 
industrial school at the neighboring Protestant 
church; probably if he had known, he would; After the teachers’ meeting, Miss Gray waited 
have had no opinion on the matter. He was | at the door by the kitchen, watching the cooking 





aware that his wife paid two cents a bottle for | teacher put away the last spoons and cups. 


THE YOUTH’S 


“Awfully tired?” asked Miss Gray, as the | few cents which each could contribute. Annie 
friends walked slowly down the very narrow | cooked all, and there was much tasting and no 
street. wasting, which is according to Ruskin. 

“Yes, awfully, and discouraged, too! Did you} When the guests were finally admitted from 
ever have that little Annie Dooling in your class?! the hall, where they had waited in loud and 
Of all the hopeless, vacant-minded —” | hopeful suspense since the hacks disappeared 

‘Don't say a word! I have her sister now, : round the corner, their expressions of satisfaction 
and after eight weeks she is beginning to com- | were gratifying, if not elegant. 
prehend what I mean by clean hands.” If the tablecloth was a sheet, it covered the 

“Their mother is really dreadful. I suppose table and was clean, owing to the recent funeral 
we can hardly fancy how such children do come | service. And if one hostess sat on the edge of 
up. I have been there once this term, and the | the bed, for lack of a fifth chair, no one criticised, 
mother sat doing absolutely nothing, with her : for all were absorbed by the gentility with which 
feet in the oven, and Annie sick with sore throat . the other hostess passed things on a board, under 
in a bed in the corner, and the younger children | energetic direction. 
scrambling round the dirty floor. Oh, such a| The white apron fluttered, and Maggie thought 
room! such anawful room! And she apologized | of Miss Gray with sympathy and comradeship. 
for her curl papers!” | There were ‘“‘crootongs,’’ to be eaten in the 

“Oh, do let’s talk of something else!” said | soup, which looked and sounded mysteriously 
Miss Gray, with a half hysterical catch in her | delicious. One of the guests was threatened with 
throat. ‘I’m too tired to think about them, and | “a slap in the face” for pronouncing them, after 
I don’t believe we do a bit of good. What’s the tasting, “‘nothin’ but toast.” And Annie and 
good of top-sewing or hemming or cat-stitching ' 
or soup or anything, when people are lazy and ' 
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Maggie beamed and expanded in the joy of hos-' was faced with plank extending down under 
pitality and the delight of putting Into practice | the surface, but not to the bottom, and the 
the lessons which seemed to their teachers so current had carried me under the planking from 
useless and so unappreciated. | outside to inside the wharf. To escape by diving 
That night the father of these girls, as he sat; would have been easy for an expert swimmer, 
silently smoking after his return, thought heavily , but ny only hope was that some one might come 
| Upon the curious management of affairs which | by before my numbed fingers relaxed their grasp. 
‘sends unexpected and unwelcome children with; ‘“The water was fearfully cold. Only my head 
so much trouble and expense into the world, only and shoulders rose above it; below, it was 
; to remove them, mysteriously and causelessly, at | numbing every nerve. Frantic with fear, I 
| still greater expense. But he had stopped for wrapped arms and legs desperately round the 
beer at four places on the way home, and his ‘icy pile. Occasionally I shouted for help, but 
thoughts stumbled. | only the sullen crash of the ice-fioes replied. 
He went to his bed finally, and knocked | Once I heard the roar of a passenger-train speed- 
Maggie out of his way in the going. But Maggie | ing by. In imagination, I saw the passengers in 
did not feel the blow much. She was folding her | the warm coaches talking and laughing. 
white apron, and smiling as she thought of the; “With my nearness to death came a weak 
time when she would always wear beautiful, | delirium. The darkness under the wharf seemed 
clean things, and look like Miss Gray, and live! inhabited by horrible forms. Swirling arms in 
in a house of her own and give parties daily. ; the water tried to drag me down. Liquid voices 


And through such narrow cracks shines the ' of the current mocked at me and gurgled threats. 
light which leads on and up. 





‘When I screamed, the echoes scared me into 
| silence, and the voices of the darkness and the 
current again ridiculed my dying. 


ignorant and don’t care and don't wish to be 
better ?”” ‘ 

At that very minute, on the curb of Tybun 
Court sat a little, lank, chilly, vacant-faced girl, 
clasping a graceless tree, which seemed to typify 
her ill-planted, scantily nourished self, and 
dreaming of a table with a white cloth, whereon 
savory dishes steamed, and over which peace and 
satisfaction brooded. 

And in an inner room of a gloomy tene- 
ment another little girl, with hot cheeks and 
aching wrists, was laboriously ironing her 
first new white apron. The despised top- 
sewing and hemming were the record of 
hours of strange discipline and surroundings, 
and she was unwittingly exulting in the new 
emotion of a sense of work well done. 

Presently the damp and steaming apron 
was tied about the small body, which straight- 
ened with a quite unconscious imitation of 
Miss Gray’s erect carriage. Passing through 
the outer room unnoticed by the mother, 
who had already forgotten Annie’s unfor- 
tunate remarks and was discussing with the 
neighbor lady the last murder trial, Maggie 
ran downstairs and joined Annie on the 
carb. 

“Aint you proud?” was Annie’s cordial 
congratulation, well meant and well received. 
“When I give a party you can wait at 
table.” 

Maggie grinned modestly and ran out her 
tongue. 

“TI am goin’ to give a party some day,” 
continued Annie, determinedly. ‘Some 
day I'm goin’ to live decent and have table- 
cloths an’ good things to eat, like Miss Mary 
tells about—yes, I am!’’ and she clasped her 
knees and rocked to and fro. “She,’’ with 
a nod of her head toward home, “she won't 
let me try nothin’, but some day —”’ and the 
prophecy ended with a fixed stare of indefi- 
nite resolution. 

“Couldn’t we give a party now, some 
time, maybe, if they should go off some- 
wheres?” suggested Maggie, inspired by 
this tremendous idea. 

“No, they’ll never go nowheres!’’ was the 
pessimistic reply. 

But that night the baby died — died with 
gasping protest, feebly resisting death as he 
had resisted life. 

The fatherand mother turned instinctively 
in this event to the church, and candles 
burned and the priest paid a hasty visit. There 
were carriages, of course, for the drive to the 
cemetery—two carriages, although the rent was 
overdue. 

And the voluble, weeping, untidy mother wore 
a sweeping black veil, and said many things in 
criticism of “stur'lized” milk and reforming 
methods in general ; and as the day of the funeral 
wore on, she and her friends were more and 
more inclined to lay the baby’s untimely end to 
the charge of the nurse. 

The two sisters were not taken on the drive. 
The hacks were filled without them, for the 
mother was indebted to several neighbor ladies 
for a like courtesy. 

She did notice the absence of a reasonably 
expected outbreak of wrath, and wondered at it, 
but the truth was that the girls had joyfully 
seized this unlooked-for opportunity to give a 
party. 


It did not occur to them that the occasion was | 
inappropriate. The baby had always been sick. | 


He had cried nearly all the time. He had been 
too young to seem a real human being. The 
nights were dreary with his moaning, and the 
days burdensome with care of him. 

They were not glad he was dead, for even 
in these poor starved little souls some natural 
instincts survived, but they were distinctly glad 
that for one long afternoon the rooms were theirs, 
to use as they chose. 

They invited four girls and bound them by 
solemn pledges of secrecy. They had bought a 
quart of pens the night before, and put them to 
soak in a pan under their bed; consequently, 
there was pea soup—very good soup, for the 
instruction had been thoroughly given. 
there was cocoa at this banquet, also well-made, 
and corn bread, the materials for which were 
purchased with the money left with them for the 
midday meal of pie and fried meat, added to the 
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dock at Detroit and, turning northward, | 

began the long trip to Mackinaw, I sat 
with a young man, a new acquaintance, on tlie | 
| promenade deck, and leisurely surveyed the long 
' panoramic river-front of the chief city of Michi- | 
gan. The sun, already half-way to the horizon, | 
swam ina blue, autumnal haze, its slanting beams | 


As the swift lake steamer swung from her | 


had evaporated so much that it did not touch the ' 


zines, and so it gave no circuit. 
“T rummaged through the cupboards and found 
a large empty bottle,—it was the only thing I 
could find to carry water in — and went down 
my two pairs of stairs to the tap from the city 
mains. And I found the tap frozen tight. 
“Here was trouble. Water I must have, and 


| gilding the tall buildings that broke the sky-line that quickly, for at six o’clock a dozen yard con- 
| and blazing with blinding reflections from their | ductors bound for West Detroit and the Junction 
countless windows. The soft land-breeze brought would be clamoring for orders, and the idea of 
| faintly the rvar of the streets to intermingle with | depending upon a weak little relay to work with 
the pulse-like beat of the machinery below us, | a tired, nervous, and therefore easily angered 
and the whole scene was one of such autumnal | dispatcher was a far from agreeable one. I con- 
placidity and peace that ] watched it in dreamy | sidered for a moment, and the thought of the 


And | 


silence until my companion spoke. | 
i “Do you see that building over there?" he! 
| said, indicating a tall structure at the water's , 
edge. “That is the Grand Trunk Elevator, and 
I never pass it without a shudder, for it marks 
the worst position I was ever in.’’ 

He paused, but scenting a story, I begged him» 
to continue. 

“Well,” said he, “it was eight years ago. I 
was then a telegraph operator, and had the night 
trick in the yard office at Detroit. I had come up 
a short time before from a little station in the ; 
country. It was early in the spring that 1 was 
ordered to ‘Yd,’ and the ice had begun to go down 
the river, but the nights were still very cold. The 
old yard watchman groaned mightily every eve. 
ning about the delayed warm weather, but he 
kept my stove hot, and as my duties were all 
inside I cared little for the temperature. My 
work was light, the city was new to me. and I 
| was enjoying myself hugely when I got into the 
trouble I’m going to tell you about. 

“Just at sunrise on one particularly chilly | 
morning my telegraph-sounder became mute. It | 





of the battery showed that the water in the cells 


| river came tome. Going back up-stairs, I secured 


some twine, and with that and the bottle 1 made 

my way to the dock beside that elevator yonder. 
“There I lowered the bottle by the string to 

the water and tried to fill it, but it is not easy 


‘to dip up water in a slender-necked bottle which 


insists on staying upright when it should be 
tipping over. I was leaning far out from the edge 
of the dock, bobbing the bottle up and down, 
when my foot slipped, my hand lost its hold, 
and down I went, splash, into the ice-cold current 
of the Detroit River. And I could not swim. 

“Of course I sank deep and struggled wildly in 
the current. A few seconds later I came up 
gasping and choking, and as I threw my arms 
wildly about they struck something hard and 
solid. This I grasped. I sputtered desperately 
and choked, but clung to my support, and soon. 
managed to catch my breath and tried to think of 
how to get back to my instrument. 

“To my surprise, I was in almost total dark- 
ness, I shouted, and the tones rang hollow and 
confined. Groping about, I found other supports 
similar to the one I was holding, and then the 


“I realized my position instantly. The wharf 


' “Then my delirium changed, and I seemed to 
be mired in a swamp, hearing the call of the 
dinner-bell at home. In a voice that to me 
seemed thunderous, I shouted to let mother 

| know where I was. The bell rang and rang. 
Again and again I shouted, until a response 
brought back my wandering senses. It was the 

jold Irish watchman who called, ‘Billy! Billy, 
boy! Are yez down there?’ 

“My answer sent him hurrying back across 
the tracks as fast as his years would allow. 
It was the bell of one of the yard engines I 
had heard. The crew had pulled up from 
the slip dock to get orders to the Junctivn, 
and they had rung the bell to let me know 
that I was wanted. Becoming impatient at 
my long delay, they started a search for me, 
and fate led the old man to the dock. 

“How to get me out? Some men ran to 
the roundhouse for saws and axes, but the 
distance is considerable and moments were 
precious. The planking of the dock was of 
newly laid oak bolted to heavy stringers, and 
before the tools could have arrived and the 
thick wood been cut through I might lose 
my hold and sink. 

“Probably I must have been drowned but 
for a brakeman named Louis Calvert, a boy 
little older than myself. He had been bred 
in the lumber woods, and had sailed on the 
Lakes, and railroading had made him fertile 
in expedients. He saw at once what to do, 
and his plan was instantly accepted by the 
other men. 

“A short spur track runs down to the 
river at this point and terminates in a large 
stop-block. Down this the engine was 
backed, while heavy tail-ropes and chains 
were brought from some way-cars near. The 
spaces between the plank directly over my 
head and the two adjacent were enlarged by 
the one axe at hand, and a chain was passed 
under and looped round the board. Then 
the great ropes were passed back across the 
stop-block to the engine and there made fast. 
At the signal, the locomotive started ahead 
slowly, but the planks above me did not yield. 

“The situation was too desperate for fur- 
ther caution. The engineer backed down, 
took as much slack as he dared, and then 
flung the full pressure into the cylinders. 
There was a rending sound, twenty feet of 
plank rose in the air, swung round,and slewed 
across the dock in the wake of the engine. 

“In a bound, Calvert reached the aperture, 
clambered down to me, and held me up until 
they sent down a loop of rope and lifted me to 
safety. 

“Three days after that the superintendent 
gravely informed me that I was too young to be 
trusted so near the water, and sent me north to 
a station in the woods.” 


——__<0+—___ 


“ALL THE SKY.’’—A lady went recently to 
read to the woman’s club at a social settlement 
in Chicago, and she chose for the subject of her 
reading, “The Vision of Sir Launfal.”” But no 
sooner had she got within the door than she was 
seized with the idea that her selection bad not 
been a wise one. The weary, unresponsive faces 
offered little promise of appreciation. 

“I'm almost afraid you will not enjoy what I 
am about to read to you,” she said, with very 
honest apology, as she rose to address them. 
“Much of this poem is about the country, and it 
is very likely that some of you have never been 
in the country, and so do not care about it.” 

When she had finished, the women came to 
thank her, and among them was one who ven- 
tured upon a timid reproach. 

“How could you think we would not under- 
stand about the country?” she asked. “It was 
the easiest part of the poem to understand—that 
part which was about the country. We knew 
perfectly what was meant.” 

“Then you must know the country. Probably 
you have lived in it." 

“No, I’ve not lived in it, but I know what it 
is like. There is a vacant lot next to us, and 
sometimes you can’t speak for the colors in it— 
and there is a row of trees and all the sky!” 

That is what she said, word for word. That 


wouldn't respond to the key. An examination ! horrible truth came to me. I wasunder the dock. | was her simple and exquisite epitome of Nature’s 


| message. 
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Current Topics. 


Under the many advcrtisements in 
a recent newspaper column headed, ‘ Boys 
Wanted,” seven closed with the words, “No 
cigarette-smokers need apply.” There is a 
whole sermon in that sentence. 

To all who have been seasick come 
tidings of encouragement. The Saroxia, with 
more than a thousand passengers aboard, recently 
steamed into Boston harbor on her maiden trip. 
The health officer climbed abuard. “A clean 
bill,” said the captain, “and not a soul seasick.” 
Many of us can now put to sea without a tremor. 


A London newspaper says that in case’ 
of a great war, all England would be one vast 
Mafeking—three millions of workingmen with | 
their families out of work for want of raw | 
material, and bread at about four times its | 
present price. The mere statement of such 
deplorable possibilities makes war less probable. 

Youth and age seem tw be on even temns in | 
polities. Mr. Morgan of Alabama and Mr. Gear | 
of Iowa have just been retlected to the Senate, 
although both of them have passed their three- | 
score years and ten by half a decade. Mr.’ 
Beveridge of Indiana, on the other hand, is! 
hardly more than half the age of either of them, 
and yet he is not the youngest man in the upper 
house. ae 1 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives has been author- 
ized to sit during the recess of Congress, with a 
view to preparing a bill to reduce the taxes which 
‘were imposed or increased at the outbreak of 
the Spanish War. This committee, according to 
present plans, will assemble in Washington about ; 
ten days before Congress meets in December. | 
Much of the time of Congress is saved by com- 
mittee work during recess. 

In the rivalry between steam and sailing | 
vessels for the freight traffic of the ocean, the 
steamship has of late years had greatly the advan- 
tage, increasing much faster than the sailing 
vessel, in number and size. Hut it should not be 
inferred that the sailing vessel is guing out of 
existence. Wind is cheaper than fuel, and in 
the case of goods for the delivery of which there 
is no haste, its great power will long be utilized | 
to carry freights across the seas. ! 


‘What is the duration of a wink? The, 
time occupied by the several phases of the; 
movement has been measured, and it is found | 
that the mean duration of the descent of the lid 
is from seventy-five to ninety-one thousandths of 
a second. The interval while the eye is shut 
was in one case only fifteen-hundredths of a 
second. The rising of the lid occupied seventeen- 
hundredths of a second. <A specially arranged 
photographic apparatus was used. The colloquial i 
phrase that something is done “quicker than a, 
wink” is therefore expressive to a degree that 
may be stated in fractions of a second. 

Trade secrets are protected by law in 
Germany. A machinist who entered the employ 
of a firm for the sole purpose of carrying back to | 
his real employers all the “points” he got, was 
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interrupt him a little later, of being ‘‘as bad | that every year seems to show with increasing | of trying to win favor in England by being 
as a highway robber,” to which it was quickly | conclusiveness that ‘there is in the great mass of | un-American in their ideas and tastes. They 
retorted: “No, to take your time is simply petty cases a pmictical equality in male and female | are always despised by Englishmen as snobbish 
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larceny.” 


Discussing a bill in the House of Commons 
for the legislative reform of the drama, a distin- 
guished English statesman insisted that reform 
could come from but one source, public opinion. 
Improper jests and songs, if men and women 
would avoid laughing at them, would speedily 
fall into disuse. Asa good example of the force 
of public opinion, the American commissioners to 
The Hague Peace Conference last summer refe: 
to over one thousand telegrams, letters an 
memorials of sympathy received by them. ‘The 
fact that the whole American nation was backing 
its commissioners had a most important bearing 
in the council, and was the means of completely 
reversing the attitude toward international arbi- 
tration of one great Eurupean nation. 


=o 





THE LIGHT UNRISEN. 


The moon laughs low in the midnight sky, 
For she sees the sun’s face from her throne on high. 
Edmund Gosse. 
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Conducting a Campaign. 


ROM the day that any party convention 
nominates a candidate for President until 
the ballots are counted in November the 

chairman of that party’s national committee is 
an exceedingly busy man. The task of ‘“run- 
ning” a presidential campaign has become very 


The national chairman selected is always a 
prominent man in the party, and is usually one 
personally agreeable to the candidate for Presi- 
dent. Four years ago Mr. Hanna of Ohio 
managed the Republican, Mr. Jones of Arkansas 
the Democratic, and Mr. Butler of North Carolina 
the Populist canvass. Formerly New York 
City was chosen as the headquarters of political 


campaigning, but now the custom is to have main | 


headquarters in either New York or Chicago, 
and a branch headquarters in the other. Wash- 
ington is also a great place for campaign work, 
particularly in the distribution of documents. 

The business transacted at a national head- 
quarters is varied and extensive. The raising of 
the money for the campaign is an important and 
delicate task. 
prepares political matter for the party news- 
papers, or to be distributed as leaflets, is very 
busy. Then the bureau of speakers, or ‘“‘spell- 
binders,’ as they are sometimes jocusely called, 
requires skilful direction. The different nation- 
alities demand attention, and for those voters who 
cannot speak English, political arguments in 
their own language must be prepared and circu- 
lated. There are, besides, pictures, songs, car- 
toons, buttons, badges, and numberless devices 
for winning voters with which the national 
committee must deal. 

The election of a President will always be a 
serious matter, requiring thoughtfulness, skill 
and energy of the highest order. Moreover, a 
large sum of money is needed for legitimate 
expenses of a campaign. This is a necessary 
evil, for the money must be raised by voluntary 
contribution; and those who give largely to 
campaign funds, if they do not look for something 
in return, are always suspected of doing so. 


we 


Women’s Brains. 


ERTAIN fundamental differences of char- 
acter seem to exist between men and 
women, and ‘‘the lord of creation’”—as 






The “literary bureau,” which ; 


minds.” 
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| THE BOASTER’S RULE. 


Where he falls short 'tis Nature’s fault alone, 
Where he succeeds the merit’s all his own. 
Charen, 
ee 


John Bull Celebrating. 


Ss HERE is a good deal of human nature in 
| mankind,” said a Yankee philosopher. 
He meant that, under like conditions, men 
“of all races will act alike. If they are vexed, 
they scowl. If they are pleased, they laugh. 
If they have a national triumph to celebrate, they 
—do as our British friends have been doing of 
late. 
The impression has gone abroad that the typical 
Briton is as phlegmatic as the typical Frenchman 
| is mercurial. John Bull has always encouraged 
that idea. He likes to picture himself as a 


whose centre of gravity is not to be shifted by 
any wave of emotion. That was the attitude he 
took when he was poking fun at us for getting 
| excited over Dewey’s victory. 

| But the “human nature” under John’s crust of 
reserve broke through to the surface when Lady- 
‘smith was relieved, when Mafeking welcomed 
| British troops, when Johannesburg was occupied, 
when Pretoria yielded. The cable dispatches 
told of business suspended in London, of all sorts 
and conditions of men joining in impromptu 
processions, of strenuous, perspiring crowds that 
‘asked no greater privilege than to cheer the 
queen’s soldiers and the Union Jack. We 
Americans were never half so wild. 

Probably when the war is safely over John 
Bull will congeal again. Looking back at him- 
self out of the tail of his eye, he will wonder what 
made him do it. But he need not regret his 


only doing what all men in similar circum- 
stances might, could, would or should have done. 
“Human nature”’ will have its way. 


The Plague. 


T is now about six years since the bubonic 
| plague began its advance from its permanent 
home in Central Asia to the seaport towns 
,;of China and India. In the interval it has 





become very generally distributed over the world. : 


According to common report, it is now domiciled 
in the Chinese quarter of San Francisco; and it 
is not at all improbable that cases have occurred 


elsewhere in this country, but have not been | 


_ Tecognized by the physicians who treated them. 


| There is, however, no cause for alarm in this, | 


| for even were there outbreaks of the disease in 
all our larger cities, no one who lives in cleanly 
surroundings and is personally clean would be in 
real danger. Plague is preéminently a filth 
disease, affecting chiefly rats and other vermin 
,and the human beings who, like them, live in 
| noisome holes. It shuns the open air and sun- 
light. 
In the cities of the far East, where it has been 
. Taging as an epidemic for many years, scarcely 
‘any white persons have been attacked, except 
physicians and nurses who are in daily contact 
with the disease; and even of those, exposed 


as they are, comparatively few have suffered. . 


According to those who have had most to do with 
| the epidemics in those parts, plague is one of the 
‘easiest diseases to control where it is possible 

to enforce sanitary rules. Isolation vf those 
| attacked, the destruction—by fire, if possible— 


serene, self-contained, severely practical person | 


outburst. When he paraded and yelled he was | 


recently sentenced to three months in jail, the! he sometimes calls himself—is apt to ascribe them of everything that has come in contact with the 


business men who hired him to spy upon their |‘ the brain. This theory, he feels, carries with 
rivals being sent to keep him company. We do | it the privilege of monopolizing the morning 
not know of any other industrial nation in which | paper, and of answering with an air of authorit: 
this pleasing event could have occurred. Yet it questions of which he knows quite as little as hi: 
is surely just that a manufacturer who invents a | wife. An English scientist, Alexander Suther- 






sick, extermination, as far as may be, of rats, 
a generous use of soap and water, and opening 
up of dark places to the air and sunlight are fatal 
to the spread of plague. 

It is because these measures are impossible of 





process for perfecting or cheapening his product | 
should be defended against unscrupulous imitators 


land, has studied this problem in its physiological ; execution among the filthy and ignorant hordes | 


aspects, and his conclusions are interesting to | inhabiting the slums of Chinese and Indian 


men and women alike. cities, that the plague thrives there. There is 
From a comparison of trustworthy statistics, it doubtless room for greater cleanliness in certain 


who do not hesitate to filch other men’s brains. 


It took so much money to pay the salaries | appears that the brain of the average man is; parts of many of our cities, but the conditions | 


of municipal officials in St. Joseph, Missouri, | about one-tenth larger than that of the average! are in no way comparable with those that exist 
that there was little or none left for new streets | woman; but ou the other hand, if the rativ| in the home of the plague, and there is every 
and other improvements. ‘he office-holders | between the size of brain and body be taken into | reason to believe that a serious outbreak of the 


wanted to meet the emergency by increasing the 
taxes, but the mayor thought he saw a better 
way, and filled many of the high-priced offices 
with business men and others who could afford 
to serve without salaries. Then, we are told, the 
street department “boomed.’’ It does not follow ; 
that this would always be a wise thing to do, : 
but there is no question of the soundness of the 
yeneral principle that limiting one’s expenditure | 
may serve the same purpose as increasing one’s | 
income. i 


During the closing days of a session of | 
Congress, a spirit of levity often permeates the 
nost serious of discussions. When the Demo- 
crats and Republicans on such a day lately were 
lisputing as to which party was the more mixed 
up in the trusts, the charge was made by a New 
York Democrat that very prominent Republicans 
could be found in the notorious ice trust, to which 
a Pennsylvania Republican replied: “If that be 
0, it is certainly an iso-lated case,” pronouncing 
the adjective with a very long “i. One of 
these men accused the other, who was trying to 


" square inch there are some ten millions of 


consideration, man’s brain comes out second best. | disease is impossible in this country. 
Tlappily, however, male intelligence has a loop- 
hole of escape from the natural inference from | 
this fact. The smaller animal always has the | 
larger proportional brain. A. cat has more brain | 


in proportion to its size than an elephant, and a | AN 
{ many stations in life, makes this state- 


baby’s brain is five times the relative size of its 
Woman has, however, other lines of defence. , ment: “The name of Lincoln is one to conjure 
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The Lincoln Type. 


American, who has lived for many years 


father’s. 


All mental activity finds its origin in the thin! with in England. Whenever it is mentioned ' 


outer layer or cortex of the brain. On every | there is a reverent hush in drawing-room or at 
inute factory gate." 

cells, the instruments of mental energy. Might | 
not a more just comparison be based on a consid- | least like Lincoln, yet the masses and the classes 


eration of these cells? Perhaps, but no observer have accepted him as the finest and highest 





in England and mingled with men of: 


There is no character in English history in the | 


Americans who are ashamed of their own country. 

Americans ought at least to have as great a 
reverence for their Jacksons, their Lincolns, their 
| Garfields and their other self-made statesmen as 
: the English display. They should cherish the 
memories of their great men of the Lincoln type, 
|and should represent their country truly when 
‘they go abroad by displaying in their conver- 
‘sation and manners the real fibre of American 
character. 

The most significant utterance in England 
when Garfield died was this: ‘‘All Englishmen, 
apart altogether from the direct influence an 
American President may have upon their future, 
are keenly interested in the only Englishman 
who reigns by election: at heart solicitous that 
an office which half of them feel must one day 
‘ exist in England also, should never be lowered 
by its possessor.’’ 


The Father of Printing. 


HE city of Mayence, in Germany, has 

recently celebrated the five bundredth 

anniversary of the birth of Johann Guten- 
berg, who is commonly believed to have been 
the first man to make and use movable types. 
Gutenberg was a native of Mayence. It was in 
that pleasant city by the Rhine that he executed 
i the “Gutenberg Bible,” one of the rarest gems 
| of the great libraries. In Mayence he died—in 
poverty—at about the age of fifty-eight. 

A feature of this Gutenberg festival was an 
exhibition of the best things the printer’s art has 
produced during five hundred years. It seemed 
strange to many of the visitors that in some 
directions there has been so little gain. We of 
the nineteenth century can barely surpass the 
beauty of the masterpieces that issued from the 
press which Aldus Manutius set np at Venice 
in 1490. 

But these books were for the rich. It took so 
much time to print them that the editions had to 
be small and high-priced. A private library of 
twenty volumes represented quite a fortune. 

The day of the poor man dawned with the 
advent of the power press. That permitted the 
i Newspaper. The perfecting press and the type- 
setting machine, wonders of our own time, still 
further cheapened the cost of the book and made 
the penny paper possible. 

There is now no man so poor that he may not. 
be fully informed of the world’s doings, as well 
as completely in touch with the sources of culture. 
But Johann Gutenberg was the founder of the 
poor man's opportunities, and it is well to 
remember thankfully the man who toiled in 
obscurity to establish the chief blessing of 


civilization. 
| who thinks he knows by sight the finest and. 
truest gentleman in England. This artist 
with a broom has a wide crossing not far from the 
entrance to Marlborough House, and in rain or 
shine he keeps it clear for the throng of well- 
dressed men from the fashionable clubs. He tips 
his hat to thousands of passers, and thinks himself 
lucky when he has a penny for the service of 
sweeping the crossing. 

Only one gentleman ever returns the salutation 
which he is never weary of making. This is a 
stout, broad-shouldered figure with grayish beard 
and pleasant face, whose appearance at the 
entrance of Marlborough House Is always a signal 
| for cheering. The Prince of Wales Is fond of taking 
| & short stroll in the afternoon, and frequently 
| Passes the crossing where the ragged sweep is 
stationed. 

In an instant the sweep's hat is off, and he is 
bowing low. Other men never see him, but the 
prince never fails to acknowledge the salute by 
bowing gravely in return, When royalty has 
; passed by, the sweep wields his broom with 
renewed energy, muttering to himself: “He's the 
only real gentleman In London!” 

A courtesy, even from the humblest, is always 
worthy of recognition. It may be only a smile or 
;@ motion of the hand, but the memory of it is 
treasured by the sweep whose tribute of respect 
has not passed unnoticed. 
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Prince and Sweep. 
HERE is a street-sweep in Pall Mall, London, 
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Dropped Out. 


ONDER what’s going on up to the 
Lawton house,” Job Leonard remarked 
to his wife. “Parlor’s all lighted up.” 

“The parlor!” exclaimed his wife. ‘Why, I 
don’t believe there’s been & light in that room for 
years, except at Thanksgiving, when the children 
come home. Must be some company come unex- 
pected.” 

A few days later Job found out that old Mr. and 
Mrs. Pinney had taken tea with Mrs. Lawton, 
; by Invitation, and spent the evening. This was 
| surprising, for people were accustomed to speak 
of Mrs. Lawton as “Ilving alone,” and no one any 
longer connected her with the social life of the 
village. She was in comfortable circumstances 


“ 





has yet shown that sex makes any difference in ; type of American democracy and republicanism. | and sound health, and was not by any means old; 
the number, development or vital energy of these | Englishmen are not attracted by English qualities | but since her husband died and her children had 
brain elements. and traits in American public men. They prefer | married and gone to homes of their own, the social 

When all is suid, if the average man prefers to | the masterful, self-made men of the Lincoln type, | ‘reads that bound her to her neighbors had been 





regurl size as the correct index of intelligence, he | with reserves of will-power and conscience which | PFoKen one by one, until now she lived quite by 
must admit that forty per cent. of the women he | have enabled them to rise from poverty and 
meets are of lanzer intellect than he. This will | obscurity, and with flashes of grim humor lighting 
give him food for reflection, and perhaps, after a up austere seriousness of character. 

little, he will agree with Professor Sutherland There are Americans who make the mistake 


herself, seeing no one except her maid-servant 
, and her hired man. 
| “ve Hved my life and done my work and been 
dropped out,” she used to say. 


» This was about the time that the new minister 
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came. It was only a few days after he had made | 
his first pastoral call at the big house that Job! 
Leonard had seen the light in the parlor. 

A week or two later Mrs. Ruggles came up from | 
her little house by the carpet mills, brought her | 
baby and spent the day “just visiting;” and one 
evening just about tea-time, the poor old Widow | 
Holmes was seen going up the walk isi her shabby | 
best. It happened to be “evening meeting night,” 
and after supper she and Mrs. Lawton went to 
the service together; and at the close of the 
meeting, Mrs. Enos Burnham said the widow went | 
back to the big house and spent the night. 

Then It was learned that the choir was rehears- 
ing In the Lawton parlor. The old lady had solved 
the difficulty of warming and lighting the church. 
Her house was central and convenlent, and the i 
organ which had been bought when her girls were | 
growing up was still in good condition. It was | 
really surprising to see what an improvement the 
change made in the church music, . | 

Almost unconsciously Mrs. Lawton found herself ; 
drawn once more into the social and neighborly | 
life of the town, and was the better for it. It may 
never have occurred to her that there had been 
any selfishness in her habit of leaving others alone 
and being left alone by them, but she found a 
surprising pleasure in breaking the habit. 

“You look ten years younger,” laughed the 
minister’s wife one evening at Mrs. Lawton's 
table. ‘You have renewed your youth.” : 

“No,” replied the old lady, bluntly, ‘thanks to | 
your husband, I have renewed my common sense.” 
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ALMOST INCREDIBLE. 


In the life of Sir George Grey, one of England’s 
explorers and statesmen, is a pleasant story of 
his meeting with some boys in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. Lads and lassies 
were his delight. 

“There is something in old age,” he said, “that 
likes to have a young mind clinging to it.” He 
took great pleasure in lingering at the museum, 
and watching the stream of visitors. One day he 
saw half a dozen boys gathered about an interest- 
ing specimen. Presently they noticed Sir George, 
and a delegate approached him with the request: 

“Please, sir, can you tell us the name of this 
creature?” 

Strangely enough, it was a specimen which he | 
had sent home from Australia, He named It, and ; 
then the lad asked: 1 

“Where did it come from?” 

He told them that, and the next question came: | 

“Who Killed it?” 

A pucker gathered upon Sir George’s face, and 
he hesitated, arguing with himself: 

“If I tell them, they’ll think me an impostor, 
and perhaps discount the other information I've 
given them.” 

But the boy was waiting, and Sir George could 
only say, “Frankly, you Know, I believe I killed it 
myself.” | 

“Here, you fellows!” rang out the lad’s merry | 
voice. ‘He says he killed it! Did you ever!” | 

The other boys left the animal, to stare at what 
they considered even a greater curiosity. They 
formed a half-circle about him. ‘Oh yes,” said 
Str George, “it’s quite true. Now if you'll listen, 
I'll tell the whole story, and then you can decide 
for yourselves.” 

He began, and their amused incredulity van- , 
ished. They listened breathlessly, and when he 
had finished, hats and caps were off, and they 
chorused: “Thank you, sir!” | 

It was a memorable afternoon. 
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GENERAL GRANT IN LUCKNOW. 


One of the most inspiriting sights of the great. 
Ecumenical Conference in New York was the 
welcome accorded to four hundred devoted women 
missionaries on the platform of Carnegie Hull by 
eight thousand enthusiastic hands, handkerchiefs 
and voices. 

One of the guests, Mrs. Badley, an English | 
missionary to India, recalled a perfect day in old 
Lucknow when General Grant was the hero-guest 
of that great Mohammedan city. Upon the lawn 
of a beautiful garden, dressed in spotless white, | 
their lace veils swept back by the breeze from 
their dark brows, stood half a hundred Christian. 
Hindu girls. 

A carriage swept through the great gateway, i 
announced by a strain of martial music, while the 
flags of two great nations blended their hues in 
the Oriental breeze. As General Grant Nfted his 
military hat and bowed his greetings, a chorus of 
trained voices flung out on the breeze the thrilling | 
song: 

“Oh say, does the star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ?” 

The narrator said that she saw a tear glide 
down the war-hardened face of the hero of ; 
Appomattox, and she said to herself, “This Is a 
part of woman’s work. 
England's English welcoming America’s hero in 
her college halls!” 

When the first missionaries arrived In Siam, | 
a native nobleman asked them: “Do you, with 
your little chisel, expect to remove this great 
mountain?” 

The little Lucknow incident is but one of many 
which each of the four hundred women mission- 
aries could have told, of how their little chisels of 
Christian effort have undermined the bondage of 
womanhood in all heathen lands. 
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NOT SO MAD AS HE SEEMED. 


A story, not merely amusing but absolutely true, | 
is told by Sir Wemyss Reld in “The Nineteenth ° 
Century.” It relates to an incident observed by a 
distinguished public man, who has risen high in 
the service of the state. . 

On the day on which he first entered a certain 
British government office as a junior clerk he was 
a witness of a scene which filled him with amaze- | 
ment. An elderly man who was seated at another 
desk in the same room suddenly rose from his 
seat, dragged his chair to the fireplace, and seizing , 


India’s daughters in - 


; man ask what 


THE YOUTH'’S 


the poker, attacked the offending plece of furniture 
with what seemed to be maniacal fury. 

When he had broken a leg off the chair his 
Passion seemed to be exhausted. He flung the 
damaged chair into a corner of the room, and 
getting another chair, calmly resumed his work as. 
if nothing had happened. 

The junior clerk, on leaving his work that after- 
noon, ventured, with the hesitation of a novice, to 
ask another clerk who had been a witness of the 
scene what it meant. “Is Mr. X. subject to attacks 
of this kind?” he asked. 

“Mr. X.!” was the response. “There was noth- 
ing the matter with him. You see, one of the 
casters had come off his chair, and the treasury 
won't replace casters; they will repair nothing 
less serious than a broken leg. So he broke one | 
of the legs, and now he will get the caster put on 
again!” 


BUYING A FAN. 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, who spent some 
months in Spain last year, declares that the dark- 
eyed damsels of the fan and lace mantilla are | 
quite as charming as tradition has pictured them. | 
Ignorant they commonly are, their education being | 
of the most meagre, but they are not dull. They ; 
are quick-witted, high-spirited and affectionate, 
and are possessed of a grace of speech and manner 
which rarely deserts them. Nor do they reserve 
their pretty ways only for the ballroom or the 
parlor; even ordinary shopping is lifted into a 
scene of elegant comedy by the manner in which 
it Is transacted. This is how a Spanish sefiorita | 
bargains for her fan: 


There is nothing sordid about it. Her haggling 
is a social condescension that at once puts the 
black-cyed young salesman at her mercy. 

fBae he fan seems to me the Teast, bit dear, 
sefior!’ 

He shrugs his shoulders and flings out his arm 
in protest. 

“Ah, sefiorita! You do not see how beautiful 
the work is. I am giving it away at six pesetas.” 

She lifts her eyebrows half-incredulously, all 
bewitchingly. 

“At five pesetas, sefior.’”” 

He runs his hand through his black hair in 
chivalrous distress. 

“But the peerless work, sefiorita! And this 
other, too. sacrifice it at four pesetas.”” 

She touches both fans Uphtly. i 

acu let us have the two at seven pesetas, 
sefior 

Her eyes dance over his confusion. He catches | 
the gleam, laughs back, throws up his hands. 

“Bueno, seforita' At what you please!” . 

And the sefiorita trips away contented with a 
sharp bargain, although—for Spanish gallantry, 
even when genuine, goes farther on the lips than 
otherwise—the price was probably not much more 
remote from what pleased the “smooth-tongued 
clerk than from what she pleased. 


UNDER WATER. 


Strange acquaintances are to be made under 
water. H. Phelps Whitmarsh, who for a time 
adopted the calling of peari-fisher In Australian 
waters, tells this story of meeting a submarine 
monster: 


It was a muddy day, and everything in conse- 
quence looked blurred and exaggerated. In the 
yellow distance I saw an immense dark object 
moving slowly toward me. As it came nearer, 1 
made out a central body with several great arms 
or feelers waving rhythmically. My heart was in | 
my mouth, ' 

felt sure it was an octopus. Then, when I 
was about to stir up the mud at my feet, to avoid 
being seen, I discovered that the enemy was 
nothing more than a fellow-diver. The feelers I 
had Imagined were his arms, legs and lines. 

A shadowy giant about twelve feet high, with 
huge hands and a head like a small bariel, was 
approaching. He walked slowly, his heavy boots 
rafsing the mud behind him like a cloud of 
dust, and his great central eye gleamed darkly. 
Although I knew him to be a man, it was wit 
difficulty that 1 refrained from taking to my heels. 
At sight of me, he, too, was startled; ‘but he 
quickly recovered, and we shook hands. Then 
we nodded, grinned, showed each other the state 


of our bags, and parted. | 


WHAT IS AN IMPRESSION ? 


A recent English writer tells the following, 
which reminds one of the definition of faith, that 
“faith is a leg of mutton ina boat.” He is writing 
of his trip on an ocean steamer. 


Out of two hundred and Lrenty cabin passengers 
we had only one little girl on buard, aged about 
ten. Of course we all made much of her. One 
day 1 was making a sketch from memory of 
Fastnet Rock. My little friend was by me, and 
she asked: 

How ean you sketch a thing that you do not 
see?” 

ia remember it. I have an impression of it,” I 


said. 

“What is an Impression?” 

I explained by making an impression with the 
round end of the pencil on the back of the hand, 
and then saying, “There is an impression, an 
one is also made by seeing—only in a different 
manner—on the mind or brain.’” With this ex- 
planation the little girl seemed to be satisfied. 

The next day I was talking with a bishop on 
board, and said to him, ‘My little friend here can 
tell you what an impression is.”” 

“‘And what is an impression?’ he asked. 

“Oh,” said she, “it Is just a round hole made on | 
the back of your hand by pressing a pencil on it!” 





TURKISH POLICE JUSTICE. 


A trifling dispute between a Kurd and an} 
Armenian, on a street in Constantinople the other 
day, says the Chicago Record, led to an amusing 
instance of justice as it is dispensed by the Turkish 
police: 

A tobacco-box was found on the sidewalk, as 
alleged, by a Kurd. An Armenian claimed the 


box as his own. Neither would give in, and the 
dispute waxed warm. From words they were 


‘near coming to blows when a policeman came up; 


but he could not decide the question of ownership. 
At last the Armenian suggested that the police- 
x in the box. “Tobacco and 
cigarette paper,” sald the Kurd, promptly. 
“The box contains nothing but a twenty-five- 








cent piece,” said the Armenian, smiling. 
The officer opened the box, and finding the 
Armenian was right, settled the dispute by iving 


hin the box. 

“The Armenian is the owner of the box,” he 
sald. “The Kurd is a liar.” Here he smote the 
Kurd over the head. “Allah be praised! For m) 
trouble in deciding this complicated affair I wil 
Keep the twenty-five cents.” 


COMPANION. 


White teeth. “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 
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TAMPS on approval. 9% dis. 200 diff. China, Cuba, | 
ete., lic. Mekeel Stamp Co., Century Bldg., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


STOP STAMMERING |“ 


‘Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, «The 
of Stammering."” Sent FREE to any person 

ticulara roearding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage. 
‘TheLewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St.,Detroll, Mich. 


ASTHMA CURED. 


Important to sufferers. Write 
SWEDISH ASTHMA CURE CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CAMPAIGN BOOK. arias: 


« thentic history 

of parties and all issues. 

Lives of candidates. Every voter wants it. Big money 
for agents, Act qui IY. Full outfit free. Salary or com- 
STANDARD Co.,41N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 








For Sick Headache | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“It acts like a charm in all cases of sick 
headache and nervous debility."—y, ¥, 
Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn, 


ARN ANCE CREAM 
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Ladies’ _Watches 


[ All styles and sizes are 
in our Blue Book—Cop 


New England Watch Company, 





rancisco. 


BLUE BOOK 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


| ha 

terials, we will make 
to order fashionable suits 
and skirts at great reduc- 
tions from former prices. 
One-third has been cut 
off the price of nearly 
every cloth suit and skirt in 
our line, and every wash 
suit and skirt has been re- 
duced to one-half of former 
prices; but the quality of 
materials and workmanship 
is right up to our usual 
standard— just as good 
as if you paid double 
the money. 

Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like and we wil 
refund your money. 


Tailor-made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to 
$10. $20 Suits re- 
duced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool 
Skirts; former price 
$6; reduced to $4. $7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. 
Handsome Wash Suits, former price $4; reduced 
to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 
$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 


order to reduce our 





Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. | 


$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 
Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


$5 Wash 

















We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
in our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FREE, 
together with samples of erials, to any lady who 
wishes them. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; don’t delay — 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPAN 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


$1.00 


PER SECTION 
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Will_not stick or bind in any climate 
proof — Moistu roof. This is onl 

several fe at make the ‘* Macey ” posi- 
tively the Bookcase in point of 
Construction uce— Style— Finish and 
Price ever made, Write for Catalogue “* HH-1.” 
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T pith n inflamed and ollen 
leg, varicose veins, etc., whe: 
SUFFER our Seamless Heel’ . 


Elastic Stockings 


will give you immediate relief. We make all 

goods to special measurements to meet require- 

ments of each case. Send direct to our factory for 

catalogue and directions for self-measuring, etc. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 

40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 


ANY MAKE BICYCLE 


you want at one-fourth price, 


60 Second-hand Bicycles, #10 
all makes, good as new Oto! 

NEW 1899 and 1898 *8. #13 
MODELS, High Grade, Oto 
1900 Models, best makes 84 890) 
all styles, fully guaranteed Ulto 

Great Factory Clearing 
Sale. We ship anywhere for 
inspection. Send your address. 
If you are UNABLE to BUY 
we can assist you to EARN A 
BICYCLE distributing cata- 
logues for us. Write for agency 
and commence work af once.. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 136, Chicago. 
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OIL AND GOLD MINES. 
| VISITORS SPEAK OF THE FOOD USED. 


Major Desborough, writing from Fresno, Cal., 
says: “I found Grape-Nuts food 45 miles in the 
u tains in an old oil camp, where the whole 

| crowd, 10 men, eat it for breakfast every day and 
every Sunday have it in a pudding for dinner.” 

Gen. E. C. Machen, an old Confederate soldier, 
has just returned from an extended trip through 

the Southwest and along the Mexican border, 
investigating mining properti He says: “No 
matter where I travelled, I always found it pos- 
sible to get Grape-Nuts aud Postum Food Coffee, 
of which I am very fond.” 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is espec 
valued by campers and frontier people, as it is 
already cooked and ready for instant service, and 
being concentrated, furnishes unusual strength 
and nourishment in a small quantity. It is 
believed that a man can travel farther and exer- 
cise more continuously on a few teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts than on like quantity of any other 
| food known. 

The reason for this is that there are selected 
elements in Grape-Nuts that furnish direct to the 
brain and nerve centres the necessary particles 
‘to rebulld the delicate gray matter contained in 
| these parts, therefore a man continuously fed on 
| Grape-Nuts is absolutely certain of a good condi- 
tion of the nervous system, which is really the 
controller of the entire body. 
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LD Uncle Jeft 
‘Was somewhat deaf, 
At least upon occasion, 
But all who knew the good man well 
Still of his gentle kindness tell 
With love and admiration. 


The dear old soul 
Had such control 
Of every mood and action, 
You could not tell, by look or word, 
What thought he had e’en when he heard 
Some villainous detraction. 


For when ’twas bad 
He always had 
Great trouble with his hearing; 
But when you told him something good 
'Twas always quickly understood, 
His deafness scarce appearing. 


He had no dread 
Of what folks said, 
Abuse, he did not fear it, 
And Scandal’s tongue, though raging red, 
‘Was silent, for he always said 
He simply would not hear it. 
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Poison Germs. 


HE minister was coming slowly down 
the village street; the sunshine 
glinted on his white hair and 
Kindly face, his people thought, 
as if it, too, loved him. 

Miss Katty saw him 
through her kitchen win- 
dow. ‘‘He’s out making 
pastoral calls!”’ she said to 
herself. ‘Well, this house 
is ready for him! He won’t 
find another as clean in the 
town!” 

She looked around 
triumph. Her whole day 
was given to scrubbing. 
Every board in the four 
rooms of the little house 
was white, every pane of 
glass shone. In the deepest 
recesses of cupboard and 
drawer not a grain of dust hid. 

Miss Katty drew up all the blinds, that the 
cleanliness of the house might strike the eye of 
the visitor. “For all his mild ways, he can be 
sharp enough rebukin’ laziness or dirt! And so 
he ought to be!” she said, sitting down formally 
to receive the visit. Not a gray hair was loose in 
the knot at the back of her head, and her gingham 
dress fairly rustled with cleanliness. 

The old man came in, sat down and looked 
about him, smiling kindly. ‘No chance for 
poisonous microbes or germs here !’’ he said. 

“I hope not, doctor. I do my best to keep 
decent. It takes all my time. Five o’clock never 
sees me in bed. I wish I could say the same of 
some other folks. There's Jane Robb, across 
the road. That woman drags herself up at seven, 
if you'll credit the words I speak !”” 

“Mrs. Robb has a weak spine. She often does 
not sleep until near morning, with the acute pain 
she has to bear,” said the minister, gently. 

“Oh, sakes! Spine, indeed! I have pains 
enough, but I’m not one to parade my troubles. 
Speakin’ of that, doctor, when is Mary Atkins 
goin’ to lay off her crape? It’s four years 
since her husband died. I call it flyin’ against 
Providence to go on mournin’ as them that have 
no hope. You ought to stop it!” 

“That is not true of Mary. Her hope is firm 
and high. If it comforts her to wear the signs of 
grief, I shall not meddle with her.” 

“Oh, just as you think best! I’d rather see 
Mary’s black crape, I confess, than the finery of 
them Staffords. Silks and furs and gay ribbons! 
I hold that them things is the livery of the devil, 
and is worn by his servants!” 

“The Stafford family,” said the doctor, “have 
always lived in the city, where it is the custom 
to dress more richly than here. I believe both 
mother and daughter to be earnest, good women— 
the servants of Christ, not of the devil.” 

Miss Katty was tired of these interruptions. 
Her conversation usually was a monologue. She 
now raised her voice and spoke so rapidly as to 
silence the doctor. He sat dumb, unable to 
check the torrent of doubts, malignant hints and 
downright abuse which Miss Katty poured upon 
her neighbors. She brought in the Pratts guilty 
of drunkenness, the Coxes of cruelty to their 
children, the Smiths of lying, and against some 
of the others she sugyested suspicions still blacker 
and more shameful. 

At last the old minister, pale and anxious, rose 
to go. 

“I wish you'd look into these things, doctor,” 
she said. “It grieves me to see the wickedness 
around me; but for me, I can do nothing. I’m 
a home-keeper. I don’t mix with them. It takes 
all my time to keep my house in order—wash, 
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scrub, dust, polish. You see the result!” with a 
triumphant wave of the hand. 

“There is one thing, Katty,’’ said the old man, 
“which you have forgotten to clean. It is full 
of poisonous germs, which go forth to scatter 
disease and death.” 

“Here! In my house!” exclaimed the woman. 
“What do you mean ?”” 

“Go to your closet,”’ he said, “and when you 
have shut the door, ask God what it is He gave 
you to keep pure and sweet. Ask yourself how 
much time you give to its cleansing.” 

He left her. Miss Katty stood motionless, lost 
in thought. Then she heaved a great sigh, and 
the tears started. 

“God be merciful to me, a sinner!” she said, 


| humbly. . 
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The ‘Presidente Sarmiento.” 


HE only war-vessel of the Argentine Repub- 
lic which has ever circumnavigated the 
* globe, the Presidente Sarmiento, is about 
to make a visit to the United States. She is a 
training-ship, and a very fine one— built of steel, 
sheathed with wood, and measuring two thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty tons. Her purpose 
is to train officers for the young Argentine navy, 
and she has forty cadets on board, besides a full 
complement of seamen. Ali her cadets are natives 
of Argentina, although in their veins runs the 
blood, not only of ancient Spain and ancient 
pre-Columbian America, but of Italy, of England, 
;of Scotland and of Germany. Argentina is a 
cosmopolitan nation, like the United States, and 
her best people are made up of recruits from 
almost all the nations of Europe. 


The visit of the Presidente Sarmiento possesses 
no little significance. She has lately been cruising 
in the Mediterranean, which she entered via the 
Suez Canal after a journey round the world. 
‘When she called at the Spanish port of Barcelona 
she met with a most distinguished reception. 
| The Spanish people hope for a practical alliance 
| between their country and the Spanish-American 
| nations. They encourage the Spanish-Americans 
to look with fear and suspicion on the assertion 
of the Monroe doctrine, and encourage the notion 
| that Spain, and not the United States, should 
: protect them against European aggression. 
|, So the Argentine officers, cadets and seamen 
| had a brilliant reception in Barcelona, and profuse 
| protestations of Spanish amity toward Argentina 

were made. However, the effect of all this atten- 
tion must remain in some doubt to the people of 
Spain, since the Presidente Sarmiento sailed 
almost directly for this country, where a cordial 
reception awaits her Company, from the Ameri- 
cans. The Argentines, on their part, are showin; 
Americans the same courtesy that they showe: 
the Spaniards. 

The Argentines have every reason to be proud 
of their new navy. It is now undoubtedly the 
best in South America, surpassing in armament 
and general merit the navies of Chile and Brazil, 
which are the only others maintained in South 
America worthy of mention. The Argentine navy 
has over thirty ships, including coast defence 
armor-clads, first- and second-class cruisers, gun. 
boats and many torpedo-boats. It is manne 
more than eight thousand good seamen. 

The Presidente Sarmiento is named after a 
president of the Argentine Republic and former 
minister to the United States, who died in 1888, 
and who did more than any other man to bring 
about the present advanced state of public educa- 
tion in Argentina. 

The ship is not the first Argentine war-vessel to 
visit the United States. The protected cruiser 
Nuevre de Julio, or “Ninth of July,”—the Argentine 
independence day,—visited New York in 1893, at 
the time of the World’s Fair. No other has visited 


us since. 

F the heavy carts to be ferried. The spectacle 
of a crossing is full of surprises, says Rev. 

Arthur H. Smith In “Village Life in China.” To 

get one of the clumsy carts down the steep and 








A Chinese Ferry. 
ERBIES in China are numerous, and so are 


engineering skill, and accidents are not infre- 


whole team must be unhitched, and each animal 
got on board as best it can be. 


Some animals make no trouble, and will give a 
mighty bound, landing somewhere or everywhere, 
to the imminent peril of any passengers on board. 
‘When an animal refuses to budge,—an occurrence 
at almost every crossing,—its head is bandaged 
and it is led around and around for a long time, 
80 as to induce It to forget ail about the ferry-boat. 

At last it is led to the edge and urged to jump, 
which it will by no means do. Then the drivers 
twist its tall, put a stick behind it as a lever, and 
get six men at each end of the stick, while six 
more tug at ropes which are attached to the 
animal’s horns. 

After a struggle, often lasting half an hour, and 
frequently after prolonged and cruel beatings, the 
poor beasts are all on board, where the more 
excitable prance about among and over the 
| human passengers. 

Next comes the moving of the heavy cart, which 
must be dragged on to the ferry-boat by the 
strength of a small army of men. 

On the farther bank another exciting struggle 
occurs. The exit of the carts and animals is 
impeded by the struggles of those who are eager 
to cross to the other shore, and cannot be content. 
to wait until the boat is unloaded. Order is 


oo 





Beginning a Habit. 


frequently killed in these tumultuous crossings. 
UFFALO JONES,” who caught and tamed 
great numbers of the wild animals of the 


“ 
B plains, knew perfectly well how his life 


received its first bent in that direction. He says, 
in his “Forty Years of Adventure:” 


When a.lad of twelve, I was sent to the woods 
with the hired man, to saw off logs. My father 
, Was to come with a sled in the afternoon and haul 
the logs to mill. As we were working, I looked 
up into the tree, and saw a fox-squirrel swinging 
onalimb. I dropped the saw and climbed. 

Soon the beautiful little creature was high up in 
the branches; and when | pursued him to the end 
of a limb, he gave a spring and canght in the 
boughs of another tree. So I descended, and 
climbed that other tree, and as the squirrel 
repeated his tactics, I did mine, until the greater 
part of the day was gone. 

At last the little fellow took refuge in a hole in 
a large bur-oak. I thrust in my hand, seized him 
and held on, even though his long, sharp tecth 
nearly took off the end of my finger. I kept a 
firm grip until I reached the ground. Then I put 





by | 


shelving incline to the river requires considerable | i 


quent. When the edge of the ferry is reached the | 


unknown, and It is a wonder that people are not , 


him into my pocket, and pinned it together with 
some honey-locust thorns. 

When my father returned and found no logs to 
load, he demanded an_ explanation. That was 
duly given, and then a boy of my size received a 
good brashing, meanwhile managing to keep his 
cap over the squirrel to protect it, preferring to 
receive the blows himself. 

I tamed that squirrel and loved him; but finally 
I sold him for two dollars to a gentleman who |} 
acrippled son. That transaction seemed to fix in 
me 8 ruling passion which has never deserted me, 
and I began catching and taming wild animals. 
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WHIPPOORWILD 


BY: ANNIEA-P RESTON 





VERMORE, echoing, toll on toll, 
The beat of a little bell-note—hark! 
The fabled sound of a wandering soul 
Hid in a talking bird of the dark! 
Hist! do not frighten the voice away. 
When the first whippoorwill comes to harm 
1 A rainless summer will starve the farm. 
Let him hover alone, and say his say 
| Under the willows and firs at night, 
Where the sods are green and the stones are 
white: 
Let him tell his tale in his own sad way, 
: For he sings as the dead sing, out of sight, 
‘ To the peace above and the peace below, 
The hymn of a thousand years ago. 
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She Can Pronounce Haitch. 


T 


the letter is even funnier when it emigrates to the 
| “*Appy Land.” 


There is a household in a small Massachusetts 
| town, of which the most honored member is an 
| aged grandmother who was born in England. 

She has two granddaughters, twins, named— 
although their mother now admits she ought to 
have known better—Hannah and Anna. 
| The old lady is extremely attached to them, but 
‘ there Is seldom a day in which her bright old eyes 
do not snap, and her pretty, white curls quiver 
| with wrath, at what she calls, with spirit, the 

“‘opeless ha gravation” of trying to make them 
understand which she is talking to. 

“1 didn’t call 'Annah; I called Hanna,” she 
will protest indignantly, when the wrong one 
responds to a summons. “Why don’t Hanna 
come ’erself, instead of sending ’Annah, when she 
wasn’t hasked for?” 

Nothing makes her angrier than to suggest, no 
matter how carefully and delicately that any 
gonfusion of H’s might be responsible for the 

eu) . 

it Hien lish, I hown,” she says, with frigid 
dignity, “but I ’ope 1 know ’ow to pronounce my 
Haitches! It’s only the hignorant Henglish who 
say ‘ouse for ’ouse and ’orse for ’orse. Hanna! 
’Annah! What are you laughing at? I didn’t 
say ’ouse. I said ’ouse—ouse and ’orse—hexactly 
as you do! ’Ark now and ’ear me.” Then ver: 
slowly and with deep impressiveness, ‘‘’Orse! 
i’orse! ’orse! ’ouse! ‘ouse! 'ouse! And I ’ope 
you’re satisfied!” 

They are! They would not exchange for the 
choicest American grandmother procurable in 
“the States,” the dear little Englishwoman with 
her high spirit, her seft voice and the unaccount- 
able, unconfinable, vagarious sy H that has 


i 
accompanied her from the “holt othe.” 
| maid called ‘‘Tibbie” are chronicled by the 
author of “Inside Our Gate.” At one time 
Tibbie was taken very ill, and although the doctor 
asked many questions, he was unable to find out 


the cause of the dreadful pains in her side and 
head. 


After he had been gone some time, she sent for 
me to tell me she ha just thought that perhaps 
the falling down-stairs “had something to do wi’ 


It seemed that she had fallen down the kitchen 
stairs the day before, during my absence in the 
city. This was the first I had heard of it. 

She said that Miranda—a new maid—had not 
| been two minutes in the house before she knew 
we might as well have dressed up a broomstick 
and stood it in the corner, and saved our money; 
that after I was gone she tried to hurry her UR 
‘and she only replied, ‘I was never born to k' i 

myself workin’.” 

“An’ I was that mad,” said Tibbie, “that I 
| seized the chair 1 wanted her to carry down- 
| stairs, and a lamp and a pitcher, and I flew down 
| the back stairs, and just tumbled and stuck the 
leg o’ the chair into my side, an’ rolled over an’ 
bumpet my held on the iron leg o’ the mangle.” 

“O Tibble,” I cried, “of course it was the fall 
that hurt you! Why didn’t you tell the doctor 
about It?” 

“I just never thought o’ it.” 








Possible Cause. 
HE sayings and doings of a faithful Scotch 
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Adventure with Yaks. 


HILE in the highlands of northern Tibet, 

the Swedish explorer, Sven Hedin, and 

his followers came upon an exception- 

ally large herd of yaks, grazing in a narrow ravine. 

Islam, one of the men, rode toward them and 

fired. Thereupon the herd divided, the greater 

part fleeing up the mountains, while the rest, fifty 

.or more, ina tightly packed drove, made straight 
for Hedin and his companion. 


We were alone and without weapons, says the 
| narrator, and felt that we were in a pretty tight 

fix, for the animals seemed to be charging directly 
down upon us. They were enveloped in a perfect 
cloud of dust. 
their hoofs, and were blindly conscious that in 
another second or so we should be crushed under 
, the avalanche of their irre ible onset. 

It turned out, however, that they 
observed us; for no sooner did the leader become 
aware of us, which he did at about a hundred 
paces distance, than he swerved aside, and was 

‘mstantly followed by the whole battalion. 

: This gave Islam his opportunity. He hastily 
dismounted and placed himself in ambush, and 
fired at a venture right into the middle of the 
troop, The bullet struck a bull in the fore-leg. 
The animal, mad with fury, charged straight upon 
the sportsman. Islam flung himself into the sad- 
dle, and sct off as fast as his enfeebled horse was 
able to zallop. 

|. The yak, however, although running on three 
Plegs, caught him up’ after two or three minutes’ 
chase; but just as he was on the point of tossing 
| horse ‘and rider on his horns, Islam, who saw the 
| danger, turned In his saddle and took aim. 

Despite his excitement, his aim was good. The 




















O encounter the English “H” on its own soil | 
affords annually much innocent amusement | 
to travelling Americans; but, if anything, | 


We could hear the cracking of | 


1 
had not yet , 
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bullet penetrated the region of the heart, and thus 
ut an end to the contest. If Islam's last shot 
failed, he would infallibly have been lost. 
The chase of the wild yak ts perilous, and does 
not always have so happy an ending. 


—_—_~0»—_____ 


Marylanders in the Revolution. 


HE character of the Revolutionary soldiers 
from Maryland, who went to Massachusetts 
to join Washington's army, may be seen 
from the following ieiter to a gentleman then 
residing in Philadelphia: 


I have had the happiness of seeing Capt. 
Michael Cresap, marching at the head of a for- 
midable company of men from the mountains and 
back woods, painted like Indians, with tomahawks 
and rifles, dressed in hunting-shirts and moccasins ; 
and although some of them had marched eight 
hundred miles from the banks of the Ohio, they 
seemed to walk light and caer 

Their health and vigor declared them, after 
what they had undergone, to be intimate with 
danger and familiar with hardship. Many of them 
exceed six feet in height. 

Yesterday they were drawn out to show the 
gentlemen of Frederick Town their dexterity in 
shooting. A clapboard, with a mark the size of a 
| dollar, was pul up. They began to fire offhand, 

and few shots went wide of the paper. Then they 
lay on their backs, some on their breast or side, 
others ran twenty or thirty steps, and firing, 
appeared to be equally certain of the mark. 
young man then took the board in his hand, 
not by the end, but by the side, and while he held 
it up, his brother walked to the distance and very 
coolly shot into the white. Then he laid down his 
rifle, took uP. the board, and held it as it was held 
before, while the second brother shot at it. B: 
this exercise I was more astonished than pleased. 

But will you believe it, when I tell you tone 
of the men took the board, and placing it between 

ack to the tree while 


his legs, stood with his b: 
another drove the centre? 

‘What would an army of one thousand of these 
men do in the forests of America? They want 
nothing to preserve their health and courage but 
water from a spring, a little parched corn, and 
what they can easily procure in hunting. Wrapped 
in their blankets, in the dampest night they need 
only the shade of a tree for shelter and the earth 


fora bed. 
| was the occasion of his death, is told by a 
woodsman in the New York Tribune. 


One summer I worked for a man on the Sinna- 
maboning Creek, who had a queer experience 
with an Inquisitive bear. The water used on the 

remises was forced to the house from a spring 

ehind a knoll by a hydraulic ram that stood ina 
covered plank box a few feet below the spring. 

Every. ‘at of the ram’s valve could be plainly 
heard fn the wood-house, and the ram had work: 
all right for six years, when, one morning, it got 
balky just as the owner was dipping his pail into 
the trough. It stopped and started several times, 
and the astonished farmer, after he had listened 
to it a while, handed a monkey-wrench to me and 
told me to go over to the spring and find out what 
the matter was. 

Just then the man’s wife wanted me to do some- 
thing in the cellar, so the man himself took the 
wrench and started for the spring. When he got 
to the edge of a grove the secret of the ram’s queer 
conduct was revealed to him. 

He saw a large bear with its paws on the box 
peering down at the ram, the ani I's inquisitive- 
ness having driven it to tear the cover off to find 
out what sort of a thing was beating in the box. 

The bear was very much amused with its new 
plaything, for it touched the valve several times 
with its paw, and acted as if it was trying to 
ascertain why the valve didn’t work when its paw 
was on it. 

It circled around the box, eyed the valve, and 
seemed to be bound to solve the mystery. Finally 
it grabbed the box and wrenched {t apart. 

‘hat was more than the man could stand. He 
ran to the house, got the rifle and hurried back 
just in time to see the bear upset the ram and 
almost ruin it. Then he banged away and killed 

ne bear. 
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An Inquisitive Bear. 
HE story of a bear, whose inquisitiveness 
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Poking Fires for a Living. 


‘HE trades of London are many, and some of 

them seem very strange to an American. 

One occupation by which a score of Britons 

are said to earn their livelihood is that of “poking 

fires.” Itis thus described by a London exchange, 

and whatever else may be thought of the story, it 

speaks well for the Jews of England as faithful 
keepers of their law. 


| By the Rabbinical law, no Jew is allowed to 
kindle or mend any fire on the Sabbath; and in 
certain places in England, where Jews are very 
numerous, this prohibition makes it necessary 
that persons shall be employed from sunset on 
Friday to the same hour on Saturday, in goin; 

from house to house lighting fires and lamps, an 

attending to them. 

One woman in the East End of London often 
has as many as fifty houses to attend to, and 
draws small fees from each of them. It is not 
long since a male ‘‘fire-poker” in that quarter died 
worth more than three hundred pounds, which he 
had saved out of his earnings. 

It often happens at the East End that a strict 
Jew goes out into the street and says to some 
Christian passer-by. ““Wouid you be so kind as to 
come indoors and fight 
has failed me.” 

do the 


mylamp? The ‘fire-poker’ 


j Many a ti lice constables get for 
services of this kind. e of them said that he 
had received scores of small presents for putting 


kettles on the fire. 

N expressive one, was that used bya dilatory 
witness, 8 woman, who, says the Kansas 

City Journal, was brought by the sheriff before 

District Judge Thompson at Westinoreland. 


“What reason, madam,” said the judge, 
severely, “have you for not obeying the summons 
only we have 


of the court?” 

“T haint got none, Mr. Judge, y 
smallpox down at our house, an’ I tl ought you 
» might be kinder sorter prejudiced agin it.” 

he judge was “kinder sorter” prejudiced, and 
the spectators must have been more ‘so, to judge 
by rie (iulekness, with which the court-room was 
| emptied. 


— ee 


Prejudiced. 
OT exactly the right word, but a very 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Oats, wheat, celery, onions, cucumbers, artl- 
chokes, potatoes, lentils, radishes, cauliflowers, 
grape-vines, turnips, grain, buckwheat, tomatoes, 
spinach, barley, hops, peas, asparagus, water- 
|melons. 2. 1. Inventor. 2. Oil. ush. 
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K HEN I began to learn the birds, I was 
living in a large city. One of the first 
things I did, after buying a book, was 

to visit a cabinet of mounted specimens — 

“‘stuffed birds,’ as we often call them. 

Such a wonderful and confusing variety 

as there was to my ignorant eyes! 

Among them I remarked especially a gorgeous 
scarlet creature with black 
wings and a black tail. It 
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practice and attention to do the saime for a great 
part of the sixty or seventy kinds of common 
birds living in the woods and fields about him. 
The tanager’s nest is built in a tree, on the 
flat of a level branch, so to speak, generally 
toward the end. Sometimes, at any rate, it isa 
surprisingly loose, carelessly constructed thing, 
through the bottom of which one can see the 


the palm over his more northern relative. The 
red of the southern bird is of a different shade 
— “rose-red”’ or ‘‘ vermilion,’’ the books call it. 
He sings like the scarlet tanager, but in a 
smoother voice. Although he is a red dird, he 
is not to be confounded with the southern red- 
bird. The latter, better known as the cardinal 
grosbeak, is a thick-billed bird of the sparrow 





was labelled the scarlet tan- 
ager. So far as I was con- 
cerned, it could not have 
looked more foreign if it had 
come from Borneo. My book 
told me that it was common 
in Massachusetts. It might 
be, I thought, but I had never 
seen it there. And a bird so 
splendid as that! Bright 
enough to set the woods on 
fire! How could I have 
missed it ? 

Well, there came a Satur- 
day, with its half-holiday for 
clerks, and I went into the 
country, where I betook my- 
self to the woods of my native 
village, the woods wherein I 
had rambled all the years of 
my boyhood. And that after- 
noon, before I came out of 
them, I put my opera-glass on 
two of those wonderful scar- 
let and black birds. It wasa 
day to be remembered. 

Since that time, of course, 
I have seen many like them. 
In one sense, their beauty has 
become to me an old story; 
but I hope this article will set 
here and there a reader ona 
hunt that will be as happily 
rewarded as mine was on that 
bright summer afternoon. In 
one respect the beginner has 
a great advantage over an old 
hand. He has the pleasure 
of more excitement and sur- 
prise. 

The bird to be looked for is 
a little longer than a bluebird, 
of a superb scarlet color 
except for its wings and tail, 
which, as I have said, are jet- 
black. I speak of the male 
in full spring costume. His 
mate does not show so much 
as a red feather, but is 
greenish yellow, or yellowish 
green, with dark — not black 
—wings and tail. 

You may see the tanager 
once in a while in the neigh- 
borhood of your house, if the 
grounds are set with shade- 
trees, but for the most part 
he lives in woods, especially 
in hard woods of a fairly old 
growth. 

One of the first things for 
you to do, with him as with 
all birds, is to acquaint your- 
self with his call-notes and 
his song. The call is of two 
syllables and sounds like 
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chip-chirr. It is easily 
remembered after you have 
once seen the bird in the act 
of uttering it. The song is 
much in the manner of the robin’s, but less 
smooth and flowing. I have often thought, and 
sometimes said, that it is just such a song as 
a robin might give if he were afflicted with 
what people call a ‘hoarse cold.” The bird 
sings as if his whole heart were engaged, but at 
the same time in a noticeably broken and short- 
winded style. $ 

The oftener you hear him, the easier you will 
find it to distinguish him from a robin, although 
at first you may find yourself badly ata loss. A 
boy that can tell any one of twenty playmates by 
the tones of his voice alone will need nothing but 





THE SCARLET TANAGER. 


blue or bluish eggs while standing on the ground 
underneath. 

It must be plain to any one that the mother 
bird, in ber dull greenish dress, is much less 
easily seen, and therefore much less in danger, 
as she sits brooding, than she would be if she 
wore the flaming scarlet feathers that render her 
mate so handsome. 

Southern readers of 7he Companion will know 
another kind of tanager, not red and black, but 
red all over. 

He, too, is a great beauty, although if the 
question were left to me I could not give him 


and finch family. He is frequently seen in cages, 
and is a royal whistler. 

The scarlet tanager — the male in red and black 
plumage —is not to be mistaken for anything 
else in the Eastern States. Once see him and 
you will always know him. For that reason he 
is an excellent subject for the beginner. He 
passes the winter in Central or South America, 
and returns to New England in the second week 
of May. He makes his appearance in full dress, 
but later in the season changes it for one resem- 
bling pretty closely the duller plumage of his 
mate. BRADFORD TORREY. 
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and surprises. 
of snakes, sometimes of larger things. What it 
was that surprised Mr. C. V. A. Peel during 3 
night hunt in Somaliland, is told by himself. He 
was stalking oryx, a kind of antelope. 
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of asking her mistress for a recommendation. 
Forged characters are practically impossible, 
because the whole system is under police super- 
vision. 


Destitution in old age among domestic servants 


and the lower class of artisans has become an 
impossibility in Germany, for within the last eight 
years it has been made compulsory for all who 
earn less than five hundred dollars a year to insure 
themselves against want in old age. 


Although the law had been in force for so short 


atime, four hundred thousand persons received 
Pensions in 1897 amounting to nearly fourteen 
million dollars, five millions of which were pald by 
the state. 


A SILENT RHINOCEROS. 


Still-hunting at night in Africa has its drawbacks 
These are sometimes in the form 
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INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM. 


me ILE name rheumatism is applied to 
@ great varlety of affections ac- 
companied with pain in the joints 
or muscles, some of them more of 
a gouty or uric-acid nature, others 
probably of infectious origin, and 
others still the expression of some 
disease of the nervous structures, 

Acute articular, or Inflamma- 
tory, rheumatisin is a disease characterized by 
pain and swelling in one or more of the joints, 
usually the larger ones, such as the knee, together 
with fever of more or less intensity. It is a disease 
of temperate climates, especially in cold and damp 
regions, being very seldom seen in the tropics. It 
occurs in this country chiefly in late winter and 
early spring, although it may occur, particularly 
on the seacoast, at any time of the year. In 
England it is said to be most frequent in the 
autumn. 

It attacks persons between the ages of fifteen 
and forty more commonly than those who are 
old.r or younger. ; 

Physicians are not yet agreed as to its nature, 
although many now incline to regard it as a germ 
disease. It begins gradually, with slight aching 
in the limbs, sore throat, and a general feeling of 
depression. The appetite fails, the tongue is 
heavily coated, often there is complaint of head- 
ache and of chilly sensations, and the sufferer is 
generally ‘out of sorts.” There is feverishness, 
and as this increases, pain and swelling appear 
im one or more of the large joints. The joints 
attacked are hot, red and exquisitely painful, and 
have every appearance of being severely inflamed. 

All these symptoms may disappear in a single 
night from one joint, and appear at the same 
time in another; and so the disease may go on, 
attacking one joint after another, those first 
affected recovering much of their tone and func- 
tion. One of the characteristic symptoms is 
profuse perspiration; the skin is not red and dry, 
as In most fevers, but cool, moist, and sometimes 
actually dripping with sweat. 

The disease may come to an end in a week or 
ten days, or it may go on attacking joint after 
Joint, and when all have suffered it may begin 
over again, and so go on indefinitely. As long as 
the rheumatism is confined to the joints there is 
little danger, although occasionally death results 
from excessive fever; but there is always danger 
that it may attack the lining membrane of the 
heart and cripple the organ permanently. Rarely 
it attacks the membrane of the brain, causing 
violent delirium or death. 
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SERVANTS IN GERMANY. 
Germany has a good many customs that are all 


be heard. Suddenly, on turning a bush, 
aware of an enormous head an 


which stood rigid. 
seemed petrified. 
backed out slowly and noiselessly, and got behind 


unceremoniously dragged fro: 
shikari, who was superstitious. 


as I wanted 


rather read than talk 
past, and the voice of Mr. Ferguson was 


I became 
horn within three 

feet of my face. 

I had literally walked into a big rhinoceros, 

My shikari, who had my rifle, 

gave a glance each way, and 


‘bush. 
As I turned to take my rifle, I saw the shikar! 
farther back, behind another bush, and pointing 
at the “rhino.” I turned back, and there was the 


great beast advancing toward me without a sound. 


It was now my turn to run, When I reached 


my servant, I took the rifle and proceeded to look 
for the rhinoceros. We could find it nowhere. 


Hearing two oryx close by, I started to stalk them, 
when my shikari again stopped. His face was as 
white as if he had seen a ghost. He pointed and 


whispered. 


There, within a few yards, stood the rhinoceros 
which I could not find a moment before. I was 
m the spot by my 
“Leave him!” he 
implored. “It am de debil—you no kill him!” 

ith much persuasion I got the men to go back, 
to shoot the animal. I found him 
standing with his side toward me. I levelled my 
big rifle and was on the point of pulling the trigger, 
when he gave one wriggle of his huge form an 
vanished in the jungle. That was too much for 
my men. They ran for their lives. 

am not superstitlous, but it was a curious fact 
that during all that adventure not a sound was 
made by the rhinoceros; not even a stone rolled 
under his feet as he moved. And in the morning 
we could find no tracks. 


COLORS THE HEN DIDN'T LIKE. 
The people of Elkhart, Indiana, affirm that 


whatsoever the defects of hens in general, they 


have seen one hen which was not color- blind. 
She and her brood were displayed in a druggist’s 
window, says a dispatch to the Louisville Com- 
mercial, as an advertisement for dyes. 


The druggist dyed the twenty chickens, some 
red, some brown, blue, violet, green and yellow. 
The hen, a big Plymouth Rock, evinced a remark- 
ably violent dislike for the little fellows who wore 
the red and the brown, and fought them from her 
with all the vehemence at her command. She 
regarded the others with varying degrees of favor, 
and was particularly fond’ of her violet -hue 


As night came on, and the difference in colors 
became less noticeable, the hen’s antipathy always 
les8ened, and by the time the electric lights were 
turned on she would have all the twenty snuggled 
under her wings. Daylight, however, was sure to 
bring on a renewal of her troubles. 


offspring. 


A POOR LISTENER. 
The Chicago Tribune reports the sad and 


instructive experience of a man who was not 


desirous of hearing his wife talk. 


“George, dear —” 


“Don't bother me, Laura: I am reading, and I’d 


Just now.” i 
mist 
heard, 
calling loudly. 


An hour dra, way Into the dim, 
“Laura, how much longer have I got to wait for 


ed fi 


dinner? It ought to have been ready an hour 
ag 
from the dinin, 
to tell you, but 


01” 

“It was, George,” responded Mrs. Ferguson, 

-room. “That was what I went in 
‘ou didn’t want to hear me talk. 


We have all finished, and everything ts cold, but 


you needn’t wait another minute.” 





HIS ASSETS. 
The badgering lawyer sometimes succeeds only 


in affording the witness an opportunity to show off | 
his own wit at the lawyer’s expense. And then | 
the spectators are happy. 


A certain actor was before the poor debtor’s 


court in New York, last winter, and testified that 


its own. Among other things it has solved for | his only assets were his salary a8 a member of the 
itself a question that Is sometimes a vexed one Blank | mpany. 
“Bu 


between servants and mistresses—the giving or 


refusing of a “character.” Mrs. Alec Tweedie, 1 Pou haves counsel. “Tell the court what else 
describing in the Queen the system in vogue in|” “That's all.” 
Germany, shows how completely it answers its} ‘“What—no personal property?” 
purpose. Jh yes, a dog—and a watch.’ 
“Now think hard. What else?” persisted the 


Every man or woman seeking to enter the service 
of another, whether as artisan, clerk or domestic 
servant, is under obligation to procure a service 
book, which, after purchase, must be officially 
stamped by the police authorities. The police 
authorities enter In the book a description of 
the holder, having reference to age, personal 
appearance and religion. 

When a situation is applied for, the prospective 
employer can see at a glance whether the applicant 
has been in service before, and if so, what kind of 
work has been done. If the applicant secures 
the situation, the employer writes in the book, 
“Entered the service of so and so, of such a street 
and town,” adding the date, a description of the 
work required and the wages given. 

The employer keeps the book as long as the 
engagement lasts, and on handing it back makes 
another entry, “Left my service on such a date,” 
with a few lines as to character and the servant’s 
reasons for leaving. 

Thus the character book goes round, and the 
servant has never the uncomfortable necessity 





attorney, believin; 
witness. 


the daughter of a clergyman, who was ailing, and 
in consequence had been put to bed early. 


papa.” 
be disturbed just now.” 


question of 


wife, ‘‘she’s kind eneuch by lumps; she’s 
Sally is.” 


you must have something else,” said the 





he was on the right track. 


‘And a case of rheumatism,” said the witty 


HER RIGHT. 
An exchange tells a true story of a little girl, 


“Mamma,” sald she, “1 want to see my dear 


“No, dear,” said her mother. “Papa is not to: 


Presently came the pleading voice: 

“I want to see my papa!” 

“No,” was the answer, “I cannot disturb him.” 
Then the four-year-old parishioner rose to a 
privilege. 
“Mamma,” said she, “I am 


@ sick woman, and 
I want to see my minister!” “ 





of his 
jumpy, 


“Ay,” said an English farmer, speakin; 





COMPANION. 


It Used to be hard to teach children to care for , 
their teeth regularly before the days of Rubifoam. | 
(Ado. 
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$35 “Arlington” $16.50 
$40 % $18.50 
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Davidson Syringes 


are always good, and there are none better. A good 
syringe is a household necessity. ry part ofa 
Davidson Syringe is made to stay—made of the 
best that forty years of experience has taught us to 
buy. These goods come in various styles, have 
been thoroughly tested before leaving the factory, 
and are guaranteed perfect, or your money back. 
Send for free catalogue of Davidson Rubber 


goods. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER GO., 22 Milk St., Boston. 





SPEARLSESEERSEREEESESEEESESESSS. 
“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS." 


A Hot Weather 
Headache Cure. 


During the excessive hot spells the liver frequently 
refuses to do its work properly. Bite accumulates instead 
of being thrown off through the kidneys. This accumu- 
lated bile works its way to the stomach and from the 
stomach to the blood. he whole system then becomes 
poisoned with it, The result is usually severe headache 
through the eyes and temples, accompanied by nausea and 
vomiting. Such attacks are easily and effectively relieved 
through the use of 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt 


by taking laxative doses of the Salt every morning. 


Vsssesees 


a 





Dr. F.L. Win 
lyn, N. Y., sa 
that Abbey’s 
avery refres 
and taken as directed 
is an effective laxative. 
It is also beneficial in 
cases of headache.” 











Wa. M, Bemus, M.D. 
Jamestown, N. Y., say 
“I have used Abbey's 
Salt, and find it pleasant 
to take and its action 
mild but effective. I 
shall continue to use it.” 











D. WaGNER, M. D., 
Springfield, Mass., says: 
I am pleased to 
that my experience with 
the use of your ‘excel- 
lent Salt’ is very satis- 
factory, having used it 
recently in Nervous 
Prostration with wak 
fulness, headaches, etc., 
both of which were con- 












4 trolled byit. Aftermuch 
Abbey’s Salt is made from the salts extracted from the experience, I heartily 
juices of fresh pure fruits, and headaches caused by Indi- recommend it to all 


physicians as one of our 
best and most reliable 
remedies. 
I desire to add my ap- 
preciationto the already 
large list of physicians 
who certify to the effi- 
cacy of your admirable 
remedy. It has a place 
among my reliables.” 


gestion and Biliousness are entirely cured by continuing 
the use of the Salt until the normal action of the liver and 
stomach is restored. 

Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 


25c., 50c. and $1 per bottle. 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 9-15 Murray St., N. Y. 
Booklet sent on reque 
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An Afternoon in Rome. 


It is often langhed at as absurd, but it is really 
quite natural, that Americans should take a 
lively interest in royalty. It is something they 
do not have at home; something undoubtedly 
picturesque and essentially foreign. They look 
upon a sovereign with much the same inquiring 


QUEEN MARGHERITA. 





and interested gaze with which they behold a 
medieval tower, a walled city or a ruined castle. 
It will be generally admitted that they find a 
queen more interesting than a king. 

Mest interesting. of all is Queen Victoria, the 
oldest and ablest of living queens; near her in 
present attractiveness ranks the girlish Queen of 
Holland; while if there are any Americans yet 
travelling in Spain, they must certainly look with 
deeply respectful interest upon Queen Christina 
and her little son. But it is probable that, for 
the pleasure of the travelling sightseer, there is 
mo queen quite so satisfactory as the Queen 
of Italy. 

““My queen is so beautiful and so good!” 
explained an Italian lady, with a caressing 
inflection of voice and a pretty intensity of 


devotion expressed in the my, replacing the | 


usual our. 

Queen Margherita is both good and tactful, 
and although no longer the radiant beauty she 
must once have been, she is still a handsome and 
a stately woman. To see her take her daily 
drive upon the Pincio is one of the most popular 
sights of Rome. 

The Pincio is the favorite drive of the Romans. 
Toward sunset of every pleasant afternoon two 
long lines of carriages may be seen slowly making 
their way up the winding road that leads to that 
lovely height—so slowly that often it takes nearly 
a half-hour to mount from the square below to 
the crest of the hill. 

All sorts and kinds are in that double-ranked 
procession: prancing sleek horses, with noble 
Italian ladies in the barouche behind them, a 
trifle over-richly clad in velvet and laces, furs and 
feathers ; dog-carts driven by elegant young men ; 
small carriages overloaded with three or four gay 
young officers in long blue cloaks, all wedged 
tightly together, with their swords much in each 
others’ way ; hired carriages with shabby horses, 
and tourists of all nations, ages and sexes; here | 
and there a vehicle radiant with the rosy faces of ; 
a half-dozen bright blond English children with 
their mother. 

Up the hill they all climb, often blockaded, | 
often crawling at a foot-pace, rarely trotting a 
few rods, guarded by busy policemen at the turns 
and.a signal-code among the drivers, by which 
whip signals to whip along the line. 

At last the summit is reached, with the 
charming little parks, the terrace with its magnif- | 
icent view across the city toward St. Peter’s, | 
and the half-mile or so of circular driveway , 
around which the carriages begin to circle, friend | 
bowing to friend, gentlemen descending from! 
one carriage to call on ladies in another, tourists 
trying to look in all directions at once, the: 





\ the ends, eying the pretty women as they pass, | 
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and all too conscious of their own clothes and | 
poses. It is the gayest of gay scenes. 

Suddenly there is a slight stir. Lifted whip 
signals to whip; the civil guard quietly but 
quickly press the pedestrian crowd back into | 
line; the two lines of carriages draw a little 
farther apart to the two sides of the road; the 
drivers of the tourists’ carriages lean back toward | 
their fares, exclaiming triumphantly, as if her 
presence were due to their own efforts: “Behold, 
signors, the queen !’” | 

There is a gleam of approaching scarlet. The | 
royal barouche, with its spirited horses, its 
brilliant coachman and footmen, bright unbroken 
red from head to foot, and | 
its jingling harness, comes | 
swiftly down the road be- | 
tween the ranks of car. | 
riages that part to let it | 
pass. | 

Within are the queen, 
with a lady beside her and 
@ gentleman in waiting 
Opposite. Every man’s hat 
is raised as she passes; she 
bows right and left grace- 
fully, sufficiently and not 
too much, with accustomed | 
ease. Iler features are | 
regular and clearly cut; 
her profile is fine; her) 
abundant hair is crowned 
with a dainty bonnet; | 
and the ladies whisper 
hasty comparisons as to 
whether to-day’s steel and 
turquoise blue is as becom. | 
ing as yesterday’s orange 
and black, or whether, | 
after all, she was not most 
queenly in last week’s 
crimson velvet. 

A moment, and she has 
passed, and the ranks close 
again in her wake. Two 
or three times more they | 
open and close as she makes 
the circuit and goes by | 
again; then the scarlet | 
liveries retreat down the 
winding hill, and she is 
gone. | 

The sun has dropped | 

ic gloriously behind the great | 
dome of St. Peter’s. The two sights of the day 
are over, and the crowd streams leisurely away. 
ETHEL ParTON. 
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A Mackerel Feast. 


One might naturally associate the idea of 
: voracious feeding with the big, sturdy codfish, 
| but the graceful mackerel must surely be a more 
delicate eater. Unfortunately a description of 
mackerel feeding, given in Lonyman’s Maya- 
zine, dispels all such illusions. The writer once 
; saw a shoal of mackerel corner a shoal of small 
fry in a rocky, shallow pool, and he was forever | 
convinced of their greediness. | 


They swam behind their victims in serried 
ranks, a company of hungry, determined creatures 
tent upon a feast to which there should be no 
limit. ‘hey had prubably followed them for 
miles. Now they had them where there was no 
escape, and they might feast at will. | 
And feast they did. No one who has not seen 
it could believe eubic capacity of a mackerel 
| Sufficient for the number of fish he actually 
swallows. His mode of feasti: is unique. 
Opening his mouth wide, the mackerel darts in 
among the fry, some of which are perhaps 
one-third of his own len In an instant one 
of them is to be seen sticking half in and half 
out of his mouth. Then the mackerel gives one 
sulp and the victim has disappeared. 
yith a moment’s delay the process is repeated ; | 
and it is 80 many times that the spectator 
cannot fail to be concerned for the immediate 
future of the particular mackerel he is watching. 
As for the fry, they are frantic with fear. 
|-They churn the water in a hopeless attempt to 
escape their enemies, and leap high in the air, 
often landing on the weed-cove rocks which 
skirt the pool, where they t their lives out | 
ther than fall back into the seething mass of 
| their harassed companions beneath. | 
\ Homing Instinct. | 































Fishes, as well as other creatures, show a love 
for their haunts and homes, says the author of 
“The Story of the Fishes,’’ and have that mys- 
terious ability to return to them quickly. 


In the cases of such as live in small streams, or 
even rivers, the shape of the bottom and the 
banks or the direction of the current may guide 
them. But in the case of those shoaling fishes 
that go journeys through the sea and come 
back, without sight of land, to the same place so 
accurately, there is some sort of guidance which 
is not so easily explained. 

They doubtless have a remarkable sense of 
direction, and a remarkable memory of the 
changes of direction that have been made, as wel! 
as an accurate idea of the distance travelled each 


way. 

Dike every other sense, this is doubtless more 
complete in an old fish than in a young one, and 
is therefore greatly improved by experience—as 


COMPANION. 


“It’s the thing” to visit Congress Spring daily when 
in Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. Con- 
gress Water is not only a delicious beverage, but brings 
LAdv. 


desired results. Send for booklet. 





HOW MY HEAD ACHES ! 


ERVEASE will cure it in 5 min- 
utes. One box cures 10 head- 
aches. Costs 25cts. At druggists. 
Sent by 








How to Know 
New York” ¢ 


sé 






little book we publish 





ing detailed informa- 

tion about the metropo- 
lis. Send gc. instamps and we will mail itto you, Free. 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, NEW YORK 


met. 
Directly opposite Grand Central Depot. 
European Plan. Rates, $1.00 and Upwards. 





A $35 Bicycle for $15.95, 


FIRST QUALITY. 
1900 Tires, Hartford, Morgan & Wright, Kangaroo 
and Chase Tough Tread, 85.50 per pair. 
Forward Extension Handlebars, Adjustable, $1.45. 


ith privilege of 
. Send for Catal 


mination, 
e. 
on, Mass. 


“TYRIAN” 


EXCEL 
NIPPLE. 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sick- 
ness among infants in summer. 
Cannot collapse. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Sample Nipple and our book, 
“Worth Reading,” sent FREE 
for two-cent stamp. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 








Not what you pay for 
Coffee, but what 
Coffee pays you. 


There are two values to every 
article — what it costs and what 
it’s worth. 

Cork costs 8 cents a pound, but 
if you are drowning half a mile 
from shore, its val would be 
“not what you pay for cork, but 
what cork pays you.” 

You are not drowning, but you 
are using up strength and vitality 
in your daily work. You are get- 
ting back that strength and vitality 
in part from your morning cup of 
coffee. 

It makes little difference what 
you pay for it; the important ques- 
tion is, “ What does it pay you?” 
You can see the strength you have, 
but you can’t see the increased 
strength you would get if you drank 


CHASE & SANBORN’S 


“High Grade’ 
COFFEE. 


This is a fact! You can easily 
test its truth. It will cost you one 
pound of coffee — that’s all! 





Cow Comfort 


OIL. 


The Humane Farmer’s 
Friend. 


Protects Cattle and 
Horses from Fly Pest 
and Vermin. 

SURE PREVENTIVE. 
PERFECTLY 
HARMLESS. 
EASILY APPLIED. 


Free from 
Chemicals. 

Will not Eat 
the Hair. 





Applutodea 





l by NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. | 
TS. 
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mixed for. stamps, pocket album and stamp col- 
lector, 12¢. Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. 
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| The Greatest Photographic Offer Ever Made. 
_—<= NEHRING’S 
<< CONVERTIBLE 
AMPLISCOPES. 


Put up in a neat case containing 








1 Copying and 
1 Portrait Len 
1 Wide Angle Lens, 

1 Tele Photo Lens, 

1 Orthochromatic Ray Sereen. 





These lenses can be used with any 
camera made, fitted with a rec- 
tilinear or an’ anastigmat lens. 





containing the above lens 
4x5, 7, $6.00. The above lenses can 
| be had singly at $2.00 each in the 4x5 size, 
and $2.25 each in the 5x7 size, 


U. NEHRING, Dept. 6 East 42d St., N. 
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A extract that is not satisfac- 
tory when you can always 
have 


| Yu Burnett's Vanilla Extract 
by insisting upon it. 
Joseph Burnett Co., 


Boston, Mass, 
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S £772 
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“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 













} ; in front, with 
y Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 
Where the Cresco 

is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length, 





“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


F years it has removed skin 
isi t injury, and at the 
time it r s to the ¢ xic 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 
All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 


M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 
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THE 


New Arnold 


Rubber Heel 


is a whole heel and consequently 
gives you whole comfort anda 
fect heel. Don't buy simply a 
lift that pretends to be a heel 
you buy a “New Arnold 
what you pay for 


bber 
When 
you get 


75 Union 8t., 
Boston. 


crowd upon the foot-paths chattering, staring, | this same faculty is cultivated ina homing pigeon : 
sauntering; the nurses, with their streaming but it isan extra power of some kind which the 
ribbons and coquettish costumes, guiding their , acutest sense of man, unaided by special instru- 


i < ments, cannot compete with or even approach. 
little charges through the press; the detestable | A fish, unlike a bird, cannot look far around it, 
Italian dudes, with their single eyeglasses and which fact excludes all chance of guidance by 


catlike mustaches painfully twirled upward at | surroundings. 


Moore 
Pure Oil Colors 
in Large Tub 


Mfr., Brockton, Mass. 


1 for 
“ Muresco."" 
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Twenty-six Hours " ota 
Chicago--Boston Our Booklet ooo 


The fast New England Express trains recently placed in service ‘ 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, afford the Z ~. MeN the dunk oe ee ot ocala 
. \ . not 
quickest service ever presented for travel between the west and ; only asserts that our “Ferguson” Hams and 
New England. / Bacon, “ Blue Brand" All Leaf Lard, Red Brand 
Leave Chicago daily, 2:00 p. m., arrive Boston, 4:55 next afternoon. / Pure Lard, “ Dover" and “ Ferguson" Sausages 
Leave Boston, South Station, B. & A. R.R., daily, 10:45 a. m., arrive Chicago are superior products, but it gives logical reasons 
11:50 next morning, | why they are so. It will prove helpful reading 
** Book of Trains”? tells about these and other fast trains. Copy sent il : i because it acquaints you with the kind of hams, 


lard, sausages, etc., that you ought always to buy, 
anywhere on request. A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. This booklet, entitled ‘* Sterling Products,” is 


i ia Mailed Free. 
“WORK AND WORRY SAVED.” | j ny Send for a Copy. 


Gorton’s Prepared Fish Balls will save any housewife a great deal ¥ = “ 
of time, work and worry. y f Take good notice of this illustration of “BLUE 


They are all ready to feat and serve. | BRAND” All Leaf Lard so as not to be 


They are made from the best cod and fine potatoes. deceived by any BASE IMITATION. 
They are prepared just the same and taste 


qi > an S " il 
Se a eer ten eta ae _| BOSTON PACKING & PROVISION CO., 
They are carefully packed, six in each can. “3 ee Boston, Mass. 
They cost 10 cents per can. We also put up : 
Boneless Codfish Cake in packages. q \—— 
Grocers who sell the best — sell Gorton’s. == 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


If your grocer does not sell GORTON'S FISH BALLS, send 
15 and get ten cans, by express prepaid. 


. QUICK 
COOHING 


Better cooking in half the time—that explains the 
popularity of the Detroit Jewel Gas Range. Its 
economy and convenience are apparent when 

you light the burners and put the food in the 

oven and on the top—and cooking begins at once. 
No patient building-up of a solid fire. No long 
waits for a ‘‘hot oven.'’ No long watching of a 
pot that won't boil. No waste of fuel. And then 


Among the well-known brands is 


Detroit Jewel “ —_ Chase & Sanborn’s Orange Pekoe. 
Gas Range ase & Sanborn's Urange rexoe 





does perfect cooking, whether you roast, toast, broil, boil, bake, fry. You save 
hours and hours of your valuable time and lose nothing, but gain much in- 
stend, in the quality of the cooking. We havea little illustrated book telling 


fore ovcopy Menon Yous Companion nn Comrie BY Gun” ‘Writ jf Liga , Makes More 
DETROIT STOVE WORKS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. “s)) : 
(Swe, and Better | 

S44) Ode Bread. | 


No 
Companion 
reader should 
purchase a 
Sewing 
Machine 
without first 
reading the 


Two MUA | () Hh  \\W Makes Four Loaves to the average 

Beautiful DALAT Y, / x“ \ three of any other flour, and every 

go \\\\\| loaf is so fine - grained, light and 

Booklets MN Y; \ deliciously wholesome that bread- 

describin ; 7 making ceases to be a matter of 
& y u \ ‘| luck with users of Marvel Flour. 

The pick of the best Minnesota 


THE NEW COMPANION // or 


i in the making of Marvel Flour. 2 
i 1 ay } is scientifically milled to retain 
Sewing Machine. : } \\ that is nutritious of the wheat,—the 


B é , Ib » —discardin, 
We offer this Superb Machine in three styles, and ae bo = Ne pte 


deliver free to any freight office in New England. ever given to induce purchasers for 


STYLE |. Five Drawers,. . . . . $19.00. M..' \\ Marvel Flour. Ask your grocer. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, . $21.75. ane | If he does not handle it, write us. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head, $23.75. Bt I\\ We will give you the name of one 


who will supply you. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. LISTMAN MILL CO., 


LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Alexis E. Frye, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN CUBA. 








New England and Other Matters. ! 


The visiting Cuban teachers find many 
pleasant things to say of Mr. Alexis Everett 
Frye, superintendent of schools in Cuba. In 
view of the fact that he has organized the Cuban 
school system “from the ground up” since his 
appointment last December, their admiration | 
seems to be well deserved. | 

Superintendent Frye, who is the subject of our | 
cover-page portrait this week, is a Maine man, 
a Harvard graduate, a highly successful teacher, 
and the author of text-books that sell by the! 
hundred thousand. At the suggestion of the | 
Secretary of War and on the invitation of his 
friend General Brooke, he went to Cuba, and 
refusing payment for his services, he has appointed 
more than three thousand teachers, fitted up their | 
schoolhouses, and enrolled one hundred and forty | 
thousand pupils. | 

Superintendent Frye has borne the most active | 
part in arranging for the visit of the Cuban 
teachers who are now receiving special instruction 
at Harvard, and credit for the great and lasting 
benefit thus to be wrought belongs largely to him. 

Rhode Island will vote in November on 
a constitutional amendment abolishing Newport 
as a capital, and making Providence the only 
capital of the state. Little Rhody once had five 
capitals, by the way,— Newport, South Kingston, 
East Greenwich, Bristol and Providence,—and 
she is the last of the states to do away with the 
double capital system. 

Readers who are not very old will remember 
the time when Connecticut had two capitals, 
Hartford and New Haven, and the legislature 
met in these cities alternately. Probably it was 
thought that, possessing Yale College, New 
Tlaven did not need any other distinction, and 
the state government settled down in Hartford. 

Congratulations naturally fall to any state 
which does away with the needless expense of a 
second seat of government. The Rhode Island ' 
ofticials are doubly fortunate. (ne could not ask 
a happier fate than to be permanently “at home” 
in the beautiful new Statehouse which was 
pictured in The Companion last August. 

Thirty years ago Hon. William W. Thomas 
of Portland sailed from Sweden with fifty-one 
men, women and children, the nucleus of a colony | 
which he planned to found in Aroostook County, 
Maine. The anniversary of that departure was | 
commemorated June 25th at New Sweden, which 
has grown to be a thriving town of more than 
two thousand souls. Mr. Thomas, who is our 
minister to Sweden and Norway, came home to 
attend the celebration and present his protégés 
with portraits of King Osear and President | 
McKinley and a letter from the king to his} 
“children in the woods,” and five thousand 
persons gathered from all parts of the country to 
make the occasion more memorable. Minister 
Thomas did a very good thing for his state, as 
well as for the Swedes, when he planted such a 
colony, and we are glad to note that the governor 
and other officials took pains to go to the cele- 
bration and tell him so. 

Bulldogs, some one has said, are animals 
that never learn and never forget. A Brockton 
bulldog named Grip has disproved half ofthat 
assertion. Because he was a persistent fighter, 
he had to be muzzled, at a time, too, when he 
had a number of battles on hand. Of course the 
sight of the muzzle delighted his canine foes. 
They pitched into him whenever they met him, 
and since Grip could not use his teeth, his chances : 
looked decidedly slim. 

Grip had had his friends among men, if not 
among dogs, one of his favorites being a noted 
wrestler, whose training quarters he often visited. 
Evidently the dog had remembered all that went 
on before him. The first thing the other dogs 
knew, Grip was practising on them the hammer- 
locks, Nelsons and strangle-holds he had seen 
the wrestlers use. 

The dog was strong, and he “knew how.” 
Soon, it is said, broken-backed and short-ribbed 
dogs appeared in the Brockton streets. Probably 
they told other dogs. Now Grip promenades 
unmolested, showing the stiffened tail and gleam- 
ing eye which declare that, even if muzzled, he is 
able to defend himself. 

Professional whistlers seldom exercise 
their art for the purpose of averting danger, but 
we trust that if ever any have occasion to do so 
they will be as successful as a young farmer who 
lives near Danbury, Connecticut. 

Henry, as we may call him, has a mellow and 
a tuneful pipe, and while he gee-hawed along the 
highway, solacing his soul with musie, it chanced 


| experimenting, been 


| differently ornamented. 
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tails, that they might not switch and anger the 
bees, and went on whistling for dear life. 

There must have been some unusual notes in 
the melody, for it called-out his mother, as he 
drew near the farm, and she, being as resourceful 
as her son, promptly opened an empty hive and 
thumped a tin pan. Presently the bees went 
into the hive—and Henry collapsed. His whistle 
had saved him, to be sure, as well as endangered 
him. We fancy that if ever again Henry feels 
an impulse to whistle during the swarming 
season, he will first climb down in the well and 


shut the cover. 
——+9 





Incense Games. 


Incense in Japan plays a large part, not only 
in the religious, but the social life of the country. 
Ever since the thirteenth century incense-burning 
has been one of theamusements of the aristocracy ; 
and there are several games, in all of which the 
contest depends upon the player’s ability to 
remember and name different kinds of incense 
by the smell alone. Says Lafcadio Hearn in his 
new volume, entitled “In Ghostly Japan”: 


Sup) the game to be arranged for a y of 
six. They do not sit very close Necker s for 
| obvious reasons, and the host begins by kindling 
a package of the incense to be classed 
one, 
“This is incense number one.” 


perfume, passes the vessel on to his neighbor, 
and so it completes the line or semicircle, returning 
at last to the host. Numbers two and three are 
similarly p) announced and tested; 
except the ‘ guest ”* incense, which must be 
identitied, at the proper time, merely from the 
unfamiliar quality of its fragrance. 

The original thirteen kages having thus, by 
luced to ten, each player 
is given a set of ten small tablets, every set being 
The backs only are 
decorated, however, for the faces bear numbers 
or marks; and each set comprises three tablets 
numbered one, three numbered two, three num- 
bered three,and one marked with the character 


been distributed, a box, called the tablet-box, is 
placed before the first player, and all is ready 
for the real game. 

The incense-burner retires behind a screen, 
shuffles the flat packages like so many cards, 
takes the up) ost, prepares its contents in the 
censer, and then, returning to the party, sends the 
censer upon its rounds. This time, of course, 


As the censer passes from hand to hand, each 
player after inhaling the fume, puts into the 
tablet-box one tablet bearing that mark or number 
which he supposes to be the mark or number of 
the incense he has smelled. When the round is 
over, tablet-box and censer are both returned to 
the incense-burner. He takes the six tablets out 
of the box, and wraps them in the Paper which 
contained the incense guessed about. The tablets 
themselves keep the personal as well as the 
general record, since each player remembers 
the particular design upon his own set. 

The remaining nine packages of incense are 
consumed and judged in the same way, according 
to the chance order in which the shuffling has 
placed them. When all the incense has been 
used, the tablets are taken out of their wrappings, 
the record is officially put into writing, and the 
victor of the day is announced. 

It is a remarkable feat to make ten correct 
judgments in succession. The olfactory nerves 
are apt to become somewhat numb long before 
the game is concluded, and it is customary on 
that account to rinse the mouth at intervals 
with pure vinegar, by which sensitiveness is 
partially restored. 
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Rosa Bonheur’s Lioness. 


Miss M. Betham-Edwards, in her “Anglo- 
French Reminiscences, 1875-09,” relates a pleas- 
ing story of Rosa Bonheur, whose fondness for 
the wild animals which she kept in stock at her 
country place must have done something toward 
reconciling them to captivity. 

The famous artist once took it into her head to 
rear two lion cubs, male and female. The first 
died young of spinal paral ysis; the second lived 
long enough to attach el to her mistress. In 
time she also fell a victim to the same disease. 

Miss Bonheur nursed her as if she had been a 
human being, visiting her constantly during the 
ey. and doing her best to console her. One day 
Miss Bonheur found her so weak that, on return- 


ing, to her studio up-stairs, she said to a friend: 
4 “My poor lioness can hardly move. She is 
lying.” 


A few minutes later soft, velvety steps were 
heard in the entrance hall below. It was the 
dying lioness making a last effort to see her 
mistress. Feeling that her end was at hand and 
hearing her mistress’s voice, she was trying to 
drag herself up-stairs. Miss Bonheur ran down, 
took the poor creature in her arms, and gently 
caressed her to the last. 


—---20e 


No Stranger to It. 


The woes of the man who writes an article or 
story for a magazine that “pays on publication,” 
with the result that he has to wait years for the 
publication and the pay, have often been set 
forth. There is a phase of the subject, however, 
that seems to have escaped attention. 


“Did you ever find one of your college essays, 
in looking over the pigeonholes of your desk,"’ 
said one literary man to another, “and note how 
terribly immature and ‘vealy’ were the rounded 
periods that you thought the very embodiment of 
wisdom when they were penned?” 

“TL do not remember that I ever did,” replied 
the other, “but I am familiar with the sensation 
to which you refer. Do you recall my mention- 





tu astract a swarm of bees, which settled all over 
him and his oxen. Henry had not really wanted 


the bees, but since they had come it was necessary . 
tw hold them for a while ; so he seized the oxen’s ; 


ing to you, about ten years ago, that I had 


: probleni for the Globular Monthly ?” 
“T think L do.” 
“Well, it was published last week!” 


as number | 1 
it to the first guest, and announces, | 


The guest receives the censer, inhales the! 


signifying “guest.” After these tablet sets have | 


he does not announce what kind of incense he | 
has used. 


“It’s the thing” to visit Congress Spring daily when. 
in Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. Con- 
gress Water Is not only a delicious beverage, but brings 
desired results. Send for booklet. (Ade. 
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Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes; Thorough; Four Courses; prepares for 
College; endowed; $160 a year. 








Institute and Train- 
41 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL, 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Fits for College, Technic School and Business. 
Dr. G. KR. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Greatest Photographic Offer Ever Made. 
7, NEHRING’S 

CONVERTIBLE 
AMPLISCOPES. 


Put up ina neat case containing 


1 Copying and Enlarging Lens, 

1 Portrait Lens, 

1 Wide Angle Lens, 

1 Tele Photo Lens, 

1 Orthochromatic Ray Screen. 

These lenses can be used with any 

camera made, fitted with a rec- 
tilinear or an anastigimat lens. 


Bebo. ih 








the above lenses, 

6 above lenses ca: 
at 00 each in the 4x 5 size, 

5 each in the 5x7 size. 


EHRING, Dept. Y, 16 Bast 42d St., N. Y. 





Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tag, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


| Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 8 years it haa removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 





For catalogue apply to 
Principal F. W. ERNST, AML | 
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a healthful, delightful vacation, one 
to be forgotten, go to charming, historic 


Nova Scotia 


by the Yarmouth Line's largest and finest 
if 
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wis Wharf, BOSTON. 





H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


PRISCILLA 


Embroidery 
Set. 


The proper 
thing fbr fate 
hours at the 
seashore orin 
the country. 


Priscilla 
Hoop 
Holder 


Clamps to a 
stand, table 
or chair-arm. 
Fits Aay . 
Leaves bot 
hands free to 
work with. 





gi 


Hoop Holder and Set 5, 6, 7, 8-Io. 
Hoop Holder and Two “' 
Hoop Holder and ‘*: 





Hoop Ho 
Hoop Holder and * In. Hoop, 
Hoop Holder without Hoops, post-paid, 
Priscilla Compound, per box, post-pald, : 

Cleanses Art Embroideries, without rubbing. 
Cleans finest fabrics and needlework positively 
without Injury. 

You can buy Priscilla goods at all leading Art 
Stores and Art Departments. Ask for them. 

‘Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Kovelties, Free. 

PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., HARTFORD, CONN. 














superior food products should 


ciousness and life there is 
Dakota hard wheat. 


Marvel Flour. 


25% MORE BREAD 


than other flours, and besides, it is milled by a scientific 
process which retains all the nutriment of the wheat, dis- 
carding only the brown husk. 


It is a pure white whole wheat flour. 
It is the satisfactory bread-maker. 
If he does not handle it, write us; we will 










D» you ever look 
at food economy 

in this light before ? 
Marvel Flour may 
cost you a trifle more 
than the common 
patent flours of the 
trade: the cost on 
Marvel Flour makes 













be more: 







It gives to bread all the deli- 
in the finest Minnesota and 








Ask your grocer for 
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give you the name of one who will supply you. 
Made only by LISTMAN MILL CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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IDNEY: JERROLD'S:T WO: HOME-COMINGS 
‘Nelson Thurston} 


Copyright, 1900, by Perry Mason & Company. 


slipped down from the chair. “I’ve got to 
go,” she said. ‘“Thank you for the money. 
Mother said if anything wasn’t right —” 
“Oh, don’t!” Sidney cried. “I mean— 
it will be all right, of course. Wait a 
minute, dear — where do you live? 231 
Green Street—and you’ve 
walked all the way! In- 

















IDNEY JERROLD, 
standing in the mid- 
dle of the floor and 

slowly pulling off her 
glo was saying over 
and over to herself that 
she was at home. It was 
three months since she 
had been home before. A 
trained nurse has her 
limits of endurance, and 
Sidne last case had 
left her so exhausted that 
she had slipped away for 
a couple of weeks with 
an old schoolmate. Now 
all the lazy, joyous t 
was behind her, and her 
name was once more on 
the register, and—she was 
at home. 

She had been home 
just five minutes. Mrs. 
Fraser, her kindly little 
Jandlady, had met her at 
the door and kissed her 
on both cheeks and told 
her how well she was 





















looking; then she had 
hurried off to oversee 
the dinner. One of the 
ehildren, running by, 


had greeted her shyly. 
Then Doctor Hahnemann 
had heard her voice and 
dashed out, fairly beside 
himself with delight, 
leaping about her like 
a little galvanized bunch 





deed, you must take the 
car-fare. To-morrow, if 
I am not called some 
where, I am coming to 
see your mother. And 
you didn’t tell me your 


name, dear.” 

“It’s Meg,” the child 
answered, trying to 
smile up at her. “I'll 
tell. mother. Good - by, 
ma’am.” 

Sidney watched the 


little figure slip into the 
darkness, then -she tried 
to go back to her book, 
but she couldn’t. It 
occurred to her finally 
that Doctor Morgan lived 
only four squares away. 
In five minutes she was 
out on the street, shifting 
her umbrella to meet the 
gusts of rain. 

The doctor welcomed 
her cordially, —he had | 
shared the success of | 
more than one case with 
Miss Jerrold,—but when ; 
she mentioned her errand ; 
he shook his head. 

“It’s quick consump- ; 
tion now,” he said.| 
“She may go almost any | 
day. The real cause is! 
slow starvation. There’s | 
nothing to be done unless 
to give her any little thing 
she wants. You can’t 
stay, Miss Jerrold? My 
wife would be glad to see 
you.”” 

But Sidney declined. 
She could not make a call 
then—she must get back 
home, she answered. 











of rags. Sidney resisted 
an impulse to hug him. 
After all, when in a 


whole great city there is only a dog to welcome | was in no mood to enjoy dinner, and at the | eyes, she almost ran into a messenger-boy at 


one — 
Sidney dropped down on a divan and looked 
round. It was a pretty room, certainly; better 





still, it was a record of four years of honest | She was glad there was no probability of her | Stanford, the most famous surgeon in town, 
work. The picture of a woodland scene that , being called out; a book and an open fire were’ was an honor any nurse might covet. She 
made perpetual summer in one corner had the cheeriest companions for such a night.| picked up her dripping umbrella and started 
been given her by an artist who still counted But she had hardly opened her book when a:! out once more. 


himself her debtor; a beautiful set of Ruskin | 
told of a triumphant battle with diphtheria; a | 


clumsy blue vase, jostling a bit of Royal! was one of the Fraser children, of course; then! self, her thoughts kept returning to the child 
Vienna in her cabinet, was the grateful gift of she started up with an exclamation of surprise. ! who had come to her, bearing with grave and 
a poor little milliner whom she had been good ' A thin rag of a girl stood in the doorway; her ' uncomplaining patience her heavy burden. 


to one winter at the Homeopathic Hospital. 
Doctor Hahnemann himself, lying snuggled | 
against her, with his cold nose on her hand, ; 
brought memories, not of victory,—it had been | 
too late for that,—but of a contest with pain | 
that showed a hero. How plainly she could 
gee even now the white, drawn face and the 
brave eyes as the poor young fellow said, 
whimsically, handing her the basket with the | 
shaggy little ball inside: | 
“You can see how I honor the school, Miss | 


Jerrold, by the name I’ve given him. It’s such | ery 


a comfort to have nothing to take but sugar 
candy!” 

The glancing firelight caught the edges of an 
envelope lying on the table. Sidney smiled as 
she saw it. How dared one be lonely who had 
a friend like Betty? Only the night before 
she had said good-by to her, yet here was a 
letter waiting to cheat her home-coming of its 
loneliness. But as Sidney read it the smile | 
in her eyes changed to pain—not because of ! 
the letter surely, or its dear writer, but for 
herself. Betty was so happy with her home 
and her children! Why couldn’t Sidney Jer- 
rold be happy with her home and her work? 
She loved her profession and served it faith- | 
fully—she knew that. And yet — 

“I wish I knew what I want, anyway!’’ she | 
cried, restlessly. ‘I thought that work would | 
be enough, and it isn’t enough. I believe I’m 
at odds with the universe to-night.” 





The dinner-bell rang just then, but Sidney; The child sat still for a moment; then she; have a most serious case, one for which it is 


‘SIDNEY KNELT DOWN BY THE LITTLE THIN FIGURE AND HELD HER CLOSE.”’ 


earliest moment she excused herself and went. 
up-stairs again. The wind had risen outside, | 
and splashes of rain silvered the windows. | 


hesitating knock sounded on the door. | 
“Come in!’’ she called, without moving—it 


little bony hands, mottled with the cold, | 
strained about the bundle in her arms, and her 
eyes studied Sidney with anxious appeal. 

“Tt’s your sewing,”’ she explained. ‘Mother 
couldn’t come, so I brought it.” - ! 

“On such a night!” Sidney cried. “What | 
was your mother thinking of to let you?! 
Come up to the fire, child; you must be wet 
through! What ever made you come in this 
rain?” 

The child’s chin quivered, but she did not 


“Mother’s sick,” she said. “I came before, 
but you weren’t here. Then I came this 
morning, and they said you would be home 
to-night.”” 

Sidney understood instantly the unspoken 
story. She was so sorry that she had been out 
of town! 

“What is the matter with your mother?” ' 
she asked, gently, taking a bill from her pocket- { 
book. ‘Nothing serious, I hope?” She had ' 
always liked the gentle little seamstress, and | 
she remembered now how frail she had looked 
the last time she had seen her. 

The child caught her breath; when she! 
answered, her voice was very low: 

“Doctor Morgan says—there aint any use in | 
him coming.”” 

Sidney knelt down by the little thin figure j 
and held her close. ‘“O my dear!” she cried, 
pitifully. i 





‘she must die alone and uncared for, except 


tion? Did the fact that her profession was a 


| that would give ease or comfort. 


| stepped into the room, holding out his hand in 


The wind was growing 
heavier. With her um- 
brella down before her 


her own steps. The note was for Sidney her- 
self, and as she read it under the hall lamp, 
her eyes brightened—to be sent for by Doctor 


It was a long ride, and she had time to think 
of many things, yet somehow, in spite of her- 


She thought of the little seamstress, too. It 
seemed so pitiful that, after years of struggle, 


by a child’s weak hands. But need she? 
Sidney started as if a voice had spoken at her 
ear. 
Why were skill and strength in the world? 
Why were Sidney Jerrold’s skill and strength 
given her? To be sold for money or reputa- 


noble one, and that she was faithful to it, justify 
a selfish end? 

The questions clamored insistently. When 
she left the car and climbed the doctor’s steps, 
the confusion of her vwn soul was so great that 
the heavy gusts of wind and rain beat upon 
her unnoticed. As Doctor Stanford happened 
to be engaged for the moment, Sidney stepped 
into the waiting-room; and there her battle 
went on. If she offended him she would lose 
her best opportunity—and the doctor was easily 
displeased. She would send another nurse to 
the little seamstress,—that was what she would 
do,—a nurse with orders to buy everything 


There were voices in the hall—a gust of wind 


from the front door fluttered the portitre beside | 


her; then, as the outer dvor closed, the doctor 


greeting. 
“fam so glad that you happen to be disen- 
gaged, Miss Jerrold,’’ he said, cordially. “I 
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not easy to find a nurse in whom I can have 
perfect confidence. I —” 

Sidney interrupted him; even to herself the 
words sounded blunt and cold. “But I just 
came to tell you, Doctor Stanford, that I am 
engaged and cannot take your case.’’ 

The doctor’s voice, calm and assured, brushed 
aside her refusal. 

“I don’t think you quite understand, Miss 
Jerrold. This is an unusual case, and I am 
giving it a new treatment. Much depends 
upon it—not for the patient alone, but perhaps 
for the world. I know that money is a small 
consideration with you, but it is only right that 
what demands extra skill should be paid accord- 
ingly, and you can ask what you will for this 
service. Have you already begun your other 
case? No? Then it can be easily managed, 
Iam ‘sure. I can send the best nurse on the 
list in your place, and you can work with me. 
I am tempted to ask this as a personal favor, 
Miss Jerrold. I am sure that you cannot 
refuse when you consider how much depends 
upon it.” 

Sidney was silent a moment; then she shook 
her head. “I am sorry, Doctor Stanford,’’ she 
said, “but my friend is dying, poor and alone. 
I could not forgive myself if I left her.” 

The doctor bowed quietly. “Of course, Miss 
Jerrold, you will decide as you think best,” he 
answered, coldly; but although he drew aside 
the portitre for her as courteously as ever, 
Sidney felt like a child in disgrace, and as she 
went down the steps the tears were hot in her 
eyes. 

The next day she went to the little seam- 
stress’s. She had to search for Green Street, 
and she was shocked at the wretched place she 
found. Meg, opening the door for her, hesi- 
tated, ashamed to ask her to come in. But 
Sidney could not be shut out now. 

“‘Aren’t you going to let ne in?” she asked, 
gently. “I’m a nurse, you know, and I’ve 
come to take care of your mother with you.” 

She was utterly unprepared for the result. 
The child looked at her for a moment, her face 
quivering; then suddenly she reached up her 
little, thin arms, and clasping them about 
Sidney’s neck, broke into great sobs that shook 
her from head to foot. 

Sidney drew her into the house, and sitting 
down on the bare stairs, held her close. Her 
trained instinct told her that it was the best 
thing; that the little, overburdened life would 
have broken had not the strain been relieved; 
but as she sat there on the noisy tenement 
stairs, with curious faces all about her, she felt 
suddenly that all the fame in the world was 
nothing to her beside the comforting of this one 
child. 

That was the beginning of a strange experi- 
ence for Sidney Jerrold. She had thought the 
little seamstress friendless. She had not the 
least idea of what the friendship of the poor is 
—of the great self-sacrificing generosity of it. 
Again and again through that first night, 
women, ragged and miserable, often dirty, often 
hungry-eyed, came to inquire, or to bring some 
bit of food which they could ill spare. Through 
the days that followed they continually asked 
to help, or to take the boy if his noise disturbed 
his mother; but nothing disturbed her any 
more except one great fear. One night, when 
the children were asleep, she told Sidney. 

“°-Tisn’t friends they lack,’ she said. 
“There’s more than one woman would take 
them and treat them like her own, but I couldn’t 
let them, when they can’t get food enough for 
their own children. No, they’ve got to go to 
the asylum, I know that; but O Miss Jerrold, 
if you can do anything about it, don’t let them 
be separated! Brother is a little fellow. Ie 
would soon forget, but it would break Meg’s 
heart. And—I don’t want him to forget me. 
She won’t let him—ever; but he would, with- 
out her. O Miss Jerrold, they can be kept 
together, can’t they ?”” 

“I am sure of it,” Sidney answered. “I will 
see the superintendent myself, and I will go 
there and see them as often as I can. As long 
as I live I will be the best friend that I know 
how to them.” 

“I knew you would,” the little dressmaker 
said, gratefully. 

It was not very long—the watching—after 
that, and there was little suffering. One day 
Sidney took the children to the asylum, and 
went back home to wait for the next thing. 

She did not wait long. That very afternoon 
came a summons from Doctor Stanford, and 
with a good deal of surprise, she went to 
answer it. The doctor had one or two brief 
questions to ask her. She was at leisure now ? 
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She was. Could she take one of his cases? He 
was very glad to hear it. Report at 2307 Madi- 
son Avenue at nine o’clock the next morning, 
and wait for his directions. 

Sidney left the doctor’s in a whirl of perplex- 
ity. Had he known where she was? Had he 
approved or disapproved of her before? She 
probably never would know. At least she was 
glad to work with him once more, glad that the 


memory of a neglected service was not hers to} 


dim her joy in this new task. 

The case was long and difficult, but all Sidney’s 
professional enthusiasm and pride were aroused. 
She would succeed, and satisfy the doctor’s 
demand on her. Once or twice, when the strain 


was heaviest, she wished that he would give her | 


a word of encouragement ; but he never did, and 
she fought the battle alone. After all, what did 
it matter? The victory lay in the struggle, not 
in what others said of it, and she conquered at 
last. 

The first afternoon, when she could leave her 
patient a little while, she went to the asylum 
to see the children. The superintendent 
had much tosay. The boy wasa bewitching 
little fellow; they had had two opportunities 
already to give him a good home, but the 
girl would not hear of it. Well, probably 
fate would settle it—the girl was running 
down. No, she was not sick exactly; she 
was just one of those who couldn’t live in 
an asylum—they had them occasionally. 
Would Miss Jerrold care to go up? 

Sidney went up. The hospital was a big, 
sunny room, almost empty. At one end of 
it, leaning against a window, stood Meg, her 
whole attitude full of the weariness that is of 
the heart, not of the flesh. 

Sidney called her softly, “Meg.” 

The child turned, startled. Then she ran 
down the room and clung speechlessly to her 
friend. The superintendent gently closed 
the door and left them alone together. 

Sidney had not time for much. ‘What 
is it, dear?”” she asked. “Are you sick?” 

But Meg’s trouble was not sickness. “O 
Miss Sidney, I want Brother so—I want to 
put him to bed myself, and do things for 
him! There’s so many here, and not any- 
thing that is your own.” 

Sidney understood. Back in her own 
lonely childhood, how she had longed for 
something of her own! But there was no 
time to talk it over now. She gently un 
clasped the child’s arms. 

“T can’t stay now, Meg. I have a sick 
man to take care of, and I must get back.’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


watch her, and see the great, overflowing 
mother-love of this child of ten, I understand how 
she never could care for dolls; for God, in His 
infinite tenderness, has given her something better 
and richer and more satisfying than anything she 
‘has lost; something that I, with all my hunger, 
came so near missing. 

But you shall see for yourself. In July I am 
going to run away for a month and bring “my 
children” down to you and your ocean breezes; 
| and then I shall leave them with you to grow 
browner and gladder through the gold September 
days. 

Beity, O Betty! I have discovered something all 


them long before, but I was stupid. I’ve learned 
that the most perfect work in the world is but a 
poor and pitiful thing unless love goes into it. 
And I’ve learned why God lets people be lonely 
sometimes. It is that they may take care of some 
of His little ones who go motherless down here — 

The silence of the room suddenly caught her 
consciousness, and she dropped her pen and 
looked round. Brother, one chubby arm still 
‘ hugging Doctor Hahnemann, was asleep on the 
floor, the firelight shining on a confused heap of 
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tangled yellow curls and ragged gray hair. Meg 
‘had pretended to be reading, but when the busy 
| pen stopped, she slipped quietly across the room 
and stood beside Sidney, running her thin hand 
up and down the folds of her friend’s dress. 
“I’m so glad you're back !”’ she said, wistfully. 





of sick people, and then you can stay home. I 
love you so, Miss Sidney—right next to mamma 
| and Brother!” 

| But that was not satisfactory. 





When it was 


by myselfi—two things. I ought to have learned . said, Meg was afraid that Miss Sidney—her dear | 


Miss Sidney—would be hurt. Then her inspira- 

tion came. Her pale face lighted with the joy 

of it. 

| “Miss Sidney!” she cried. “O Miss Sidney, 

| I love you double—the way mamma did and the 
way I do, too!” 

And Sidney, looking into the eager eyes where 
the soul of the child spoke its great love, knew 
that never again would an empty day jar upon 

| the gladness of her life. 
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‘*TOLD BY THE BOARD THAT HE COULD NOT HAVE THE PLACE.” 


“When I grow up I’ll be a nurse and take care | 
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meeting had been chosen from the men; but 
when the exercises were over, and cakes, pies, 
cookies and all sorts of good things were produced 
by smiling matrons and maids, the men agreed 
that their own share in making the occasion 
notable was small. 

Gregory was surfeited with delicacies. All 
the hostesses insisted upon his tasting of their 
cookery. This was his triumph, not theirs, they 
said. Three delightful evenings and the prospect 
of more to come, bringing relief from the colorless 
monotony of their lives, were all due to him. He 
was a public benefactor, and before the evening 
was over, Torgrim Olsen addressed him in a set 
speech and told him so. 

But the morning that dawned after the pleasant 
evening was a sad one. A brand from the fire 
: built in the cracked old schoolhouse stove to 
dispel the chill of the late October night had 
set fire to the schoolhouse and burned it to the 
ground. There was little likelihood that it would 
be rebuilt before spring. 

Winter was near at hand. 
The district would hardly 
make up its mind to face the 
expenditure for a new school- 
house immediately. Gregory 
felt that his career as a 
teacher was over, and the 
gray, gloomy sky was in ac- 
cord with his mood as he 
stood by the ruins in the 
hollow of the hills. 

The school board arrived 
while he was making a mel- 
ancholy survey, and one after 
another came other men, until 
nearly all the voters in the 
district were present. 

“When are you going to 
get about building a new 
schoolhouse, Mr. Maynard?” asked Torgrim 
Olsen of the chairman of the school board. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Maynard. 
“I’m afraid there isn’t enough money to do it 
away.” 

It’s hard on our literary society,” said Adolph 

Glenz. “I was looking forward to the literary 
siety meetings with a good deal of pleasure. 

vife said she expected this was going to be 

winter she ever had.” 

a shame the old schoolhouse has burned 

down!’’ said Henry Truscott. 

“What's the matter with building it right up 
again?’’ exclaimed Torgrim Olsen. “I’ll give 
ie dollars toward doing it. Those literary 
society meetings will be worth ten dollars this 


















But I am coming again soon, and I want 
you to be feeling more rested. Will you try, for | 
me—try to do things like the other girls, and, 
have good times with them ?” 

“I'll try,” Meg answered slowly. “I'll try} 
for you, Miss Sidney. But, O Miss Sidney, do 
come soon!” 

All the way down the street the cry echoed in 
Sidney’s heart. With it, curiously alternating, 
came one sentence of the mother’s: “There's 
more than one woman would take them and 
treat them like her own—but, O Miss Sidney, 
come soon!” Sidney tried to shut her heart to 
the insistent voices ; she had no time—how could 
she take care of two children? But she knew 
that she could care for them better than the 


REGORY MASON had not been in the 
G little schoolhouse for eleven years, until 
the morning when he returned as teacher. 

The old desks, literally carved away by the knives 


ing itself had not changed. 
As Gregory read over the roll of pupils to his 
father that night, he noticed that the majority of 


the university, he had kept little track of what 
went on at home; and the extent of the change 
in the nationality of the school population since 
his young boyhood astonished him. 

“Where have all the Yankees gone?” he asked. 


of furtive boys, had been replaced by new ones, | 
but except for an increased dinginess, the build- ' 


them bore foreign names. During his years at, 


_ winter to me and my family. Come on, now, 
| destiny of the country played by the school-; friends! What’ll you give to have your children 
teacher, a sense of the dignity of his profession | going to school again right away, and to havea 
came upon him and he held his head higher. ! lot of pleasant evenings for your families and 
He departed from the beaten track, and gave | yourselves? It’s worth something toall of you.” 
his pupils short talks on the machinery of the; ‘Twenty dollars,’ said Mr. Maynard. 
government and the duties of citizens. In the, ‘Ten dollars,” said Henry Truscott and 
questions of the pupils he encountered so many | Adolph Glenz. 

Old World prejudices, so many race antipathies,. ‘*Ten dollars’ and “Five dollars,” said other 
that he resolved to attempt Americanization of ; voices in the crowd, until three hundred dollars 
the parents, and he invited the older people of | had been subscribed. 
the district to a series of lectures at the school-' “If you are going to build a new schoolhouse, 
house. I have some suggestions to offer,” said Gregory, 
He could not have asked for a more attentive | sharing the general excitement of the crowd. 
audience than the one which listened to his first | ‘In the first place, don’t build it in this damp, 
lecture. When it was over, the people remained | sunless hollow. I believe my father would swap 


asylum could ; that a room where Meg could have 
Brother to herself would save the child’s life; 
and surely she could find such a place and some 
motherly woman to oversee the two. Why not 
in her own home? Wouldn’t little Mrs. Fraser 
do it willingly ? 

All night long Sidney studied the question, 
and in the morning her way was clear. She 
was well and strong and easily earning enough 
for three. She would take Meg and Brother 
to-morrow. 


‘ “You might ask where some of the Germans 
have gone, also,” said Mr. Mason. “Gone to 
the towns and cities. They sold their farms and 
moved away. This part of Wisconsin is even 
| now passing into the hands of the fourth set of 
owners that have held it since I was a child. 
| First the Yankees. Then many of the Yankees 
sold out to Irish. Then both sold out to Ger- 
mans, then all three to Norwegians, and a few 
Norwegians have sold out to Poles and Bohe- 
| mians of late years. There are only fourteen 


seated and silent for a few awkward moments, 
and then reluctantly started to go. Here and 
| there men greeted each other, as they slowly 
| moved toward the door, and women, dressed in 
their best, bowed and smiled to friends across 
the room. 

| Gregory was struck by the holiday appearance 
‘of the company, by the pleasure in their faces, 
and by their evident reluctance to leave. Bya 
happy inspiration he rapped upon his desk. 

| “Wouldn’t it be well for you all to stay awhile 





with the district and give in exchange for this 
piece of land a site on top of the hill, where there 
is the best view in the township. Let’s go to 
| look at it, and I will say the rest of what I have 
| to say there.”’ 

. There was not a man present who had not 
(driven over the hill hundreds of times, but 
somehow they had never noticed the beauties of 
the view as they did that day. The clouds of 
early morning had broken away and the world 








To the southeast they 


One night, six months after the rainy one 
when Sidney Jerrold was asking herself bitter | Irish are reduced to one family.”’ 
questions, she went “‘home” again after a case! “Why do they leave, and what becumes of 
of typhoid fever. Mrs. Fraser opened the door | them?” asked Gregory, who had not thought of 
and kissed her on both cheeks as before, but ' his own township as affording an example of the 
stopped long enough for a sentence before hurry-' modern movement of rural populations city ward. 
ing away to the kitchen. “They leave because there is no social life; 


| Yankee families in our township now, and the 





“The children didn’t expect you for an hour | because they are lonely, see so little of each other . 


yet,” she said. “If you go upstairs softly, I) and have no social gatherings. When they get 


| was bathed in sunlight. 
and discuss the lecture?” he asked. “It is only a! looked out over ranges of round little hills, and 
quarter to nine. Surely, you can all stay another ! beheld the great white Capitol, fourteen miles 
|hour. We began early and got through early, away, softly gleaming in the blue light reflected 
and it is not bedtime yet.” from the lakes surrounding the.city. A few 
1 In a moment the crowd was broken up into| miles to the north were wild, irregular hills, 
| little knots, conversing shyly. Gregory assumed rising in sheer, rocky cliffs, and in the immediate 
the réle of host, and passing from one group to' foreground lay rich farm-lands; shorn grain- 
another, made the acquaintance of all he did not . fields alternated with groves of oak, ash and 
know, and received a deference never before maple, dull red and dull yellow with the hues of 


sues you’ll surprise them.” 

Sidney went up and turned the knob silently, 
and for a second the pretty picture was hers— 
the fire-lighted room, with a child and a dog 
frolicking on the hearth, and a womanly little 
figure bending over a table where a tiny feast 
was set. Then Doctor Hahnemann spied her, 
and there was a chorus of yelps and merry, boyish 
shouts, and Sidney was pulled down by two 
pairs of eager, loving arms. She was at home 
at last. 

That evening she began a letter to her old 
friend: 

Betty, Betty dear, Lam so happy! 
over it. you little home mother you, who think 
that no babies ever could be so dear as your own. 
Of course not, to you; but if you could see Brother 
this minute, all rosy and tumbled from his frolic 
with Doctor Hahnemann, you would have to 
conf that, next to your own, he fs the dearest 
for ‘ear-old in all the great wide world! 

As for Mey. no words can do justice to her. It 
would bring the tears to your eyes to see her care 
for Brother and me—she, who ought this moment 
to be playing dolls with the children down-stairs! 
It must have been far back in her babyhood that 
poverty stole her birthright from her; [ know so 








well that she has never in her life had a day of ; 


joyous, unthinking childhood. And yet, as I 


You wonder . 


| to town there is little for them to do, for all 
occupations are there overcrowded. As the 
young men can’t get enough to support wives 
on, they pass into bachelorhood, the girls become 
old maids, and the race dies out.” 

| “All for lack of social life. Then why don’t 
! they get up social gatherings ? 
| “T don't exactly know why. Our churches 
are widely scattered, and the congregations are 
small. As for the parties and societies, the men 
don’t know how to go about such things, and the 





women don’t see each other often enough to get | 


upanything. There are three townships here in 
a row, and not a village with over ten houses in 
any one of them." 

“It seems to me,” said Gregory, “that some 
organized efiort ought to be made to provide 
a little social life. We ought to have a few 
‘slum. settlements’ of collegians transferred to 
the country. 

As days went on, the young man realized 
that the school-teachers of the West had more 
to do than merely to instruct their charges in 
elementary learning. It was for them to make 
Americans as well as scholars, 





accorded to a teacher in the district. He tried, 
with some success, to break up the rigid separa- 
tion of the sexes, for there was a “‘boys’ side” 
and a “girls’ side’ in the little assemblage, and 
no one seemed to dare step over the line. 


-\t the second lecture the audience was larger | 


than at the first. But while the Yankee women 
and girls showed that innate adaptability that 
makes the Yankee farmer's daughter feel at 
home in any circle of society, the Norwegian 
and German women and the men of all national- 
ities were awkward and retiring. Noticing this. 
Gregory began to think it would be well to give 
some instruction in social graces. 

Almost anything that he cared to propose would 
have been accepted by the people of the district. 
Before the audience had departed, the Hawthorne 
Literary Society had been organized and the 
programme for its first meeting decided upon. 
The organization was to be social as well as 
literary, and the programme was to be brief 
enouzh to allow an hour or more for general 
| conversation after it was finished. 

The tirst meeting of the Hawthorne was a 
success. By the request of the women, the 


late autumn; long rows of corn-shocks marched 
across fields to the edges of pastures still clothed 
with green. 

“This is the place for the schoolhouse,” said 
Gregory. “And it should be something more 
than the schoolhouse. It should be the centre 
| of our social life, the guild-hall or club-house of 
the district, or of the neighboring districts. It 
should contain a general meeting-room up-stairs 
over the schoolroom, a small kitchen, a library —"* 

“Wold on!” said Iver Borglum. “How vas 
you goin’ to pay for all that?” 

“I'll tell you how we'll pay for it,” said 
Torgrim Olsen. “We'll pay for it by buying 
the lumber and putting up the building ourselves. 
Every man here ean give his labor.” 

“What’s the matter with building a big lg 
schoolhouse ?” suggested Jens Shipness. “‘ Anders 
Anderson told me that up in Minneapolis some 
tich people built big houses for themselves out of 
logs. and they were thought very stylish.” 

“Just the thing!” cried Torgrim Olsen. ‘Boys, 

| we'll build a big Norwegian log house out of 
squared logs, one just such as the judge had in 
| our parish, and |} tell you it will be a mighty 


| As he began to understand the part in the debaters, essayists and declaimers of this first | handsome, as well as strong and warm building. 
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Every man here can spare some of the logs that | “there is one important result of the debates of | stones, that was making the noise. There was head and all, but quickly came up. He tried w 


he’s been seasoning for fire-wood.”” 


our society that I have noticed. The men are all! no light at all here, and he stumbled along, turn back, but swam against the wall of the 


The very next day the building began, and! trying to perfect their English, and positively, I | feeling his way with his feet, until he got out, cave. He kept swimming about until he had 


contributions of labor and logs came from all) haven't heard a word of foreign speech for a 
the surrounding districts. The logs were hewn| month. The society Is a great .Americanizer.” 
square, and under the direction of Torgrim Olsen’ The meetings of the literary suciety ceased 
there rose a building that was as much superior with the close of school in June, to be resumed 
in beauty to the ordinary country schoolhouse as | again in September. 
an old English stone church is to an American | 
wooden meeting-house. 


of the water. Here he stopped, on the gravel 
of the creek-bed, and stood thinking over his 
situation. 


It was now about one o’clock. His wife 


Although he had intended | would not miss him until after dark, and would forward. 


found the ledge he had stepped from, and climbed 

‘ upon it. 
Again he was tempted to turn back, and again 
the thought of those hours of waiting drove him 


f As he might have to swim a good 


to keep the place only a year, Gregory applied | not become alarmed for an hour or two later. distance, he pulled off his boots, tied the straps 
for the position of teacher again at the close of | Probably she would not start out to see what together with a piece of leather string that he 


A belfry tower, for some future bell, rose at the term. His surprise and chagrin were great ' was the matter until late at night. When she’ found in his pocket, and hung them around his 


one side, and gables and peaks diversified the 
roof. Logs with the bark left on formed stripes | have the place. 

around the building at the top of the first story ‘‘We do not think it best to give it to you,” 
and under the broad eaves. As the building was | said Mr. Maynard, “‘because—because —’’ 

very much larger than the old one, only half of 


and plow, but in the darkness would hardly dis- 
cover the hole he had fallen through—unless she 
| stumbled into it herself. If she went to the 


when he was told by the board that he could not | got to the back field, she would find the team | neck. Then he let himself down into the deep 


water and swam away. 
| Now and then he stopped to feel for bottom, 
but without finding it. The sides of the cave 


“Because,” interrupted Henry Truscott, “we i neighbors for assistance, as she would probably guided him. He bumped first against one and 


the lower story was used for a schoolroom. A ! are going to send you to the legislature. It’s | do, they would not be likely to go down into the then against the other. Again and again he let 
kitchen and two dressing-rooms occupied the our turn to have the assemblyman, and I’ve, sink, and would not learn what had become of ' down his feet, but the water was too deep. On 
rest of this first floor, which was not plastered, | been talking the thing up, and you're going "him till after daylight. Then, by the time they | he swam, and on and on, until he was beginning 


| to have the nomination, which is 
the same as election.” 
Sut what am I 


except in the spaces bet ween the logs. 
The reception-room in the second story was 
ceiled and papered. The bright, new floor would 









to live 


going 














Jook well enough for a time, and the purchase of | on?’ said Gregory, on his return 
a carpet was postponed. home, when his father congratulated 

Almost the whole township was present at | him upon his prospective preferment. 
the opening of the new edifice; and before the “Maynard spoke to me about that last 
assemblage broke up, a committee to see about | week. Pfannakuchen, a German that has 
incorporating the Hawthorne Society ap-| your mother’s father’s old farm, wants to sell 
pointed. The society had outgrown the limits | out. Maynard will lend you most of the money 
of district number three. It was the social! and I will the rest, if you are willing to give 
organization of the whole township and must) up the idea of practising law and take to farm- 
have a legal existence, for it owned property and | ing.” 
intended to acquire more. “T will be glad to do i said Gregory 












,”’ said the postmaster at the railway and 
vil of St. Lambert, where the people of 
the township got their mail, ‘‘I want you to tell 
me, Gregory, what has got into the people in 
your town! A lot of them take papers now, and 
some of those who took Norwegian ana 
papers before, have gone over to American.’ 

“Do you know, Gregory,” said Mr. Maynard, 


“Perhaps the tide is beginning 
the city is at last 
flowing back to the 
country. It is fitting 
that a returning Yan- 
kee like me should 
buy out a departing 
German.’’ 


to. turn, 



























GyvLlLewis B Milter 
INNER was over, and Lem Higgins, a suddenly he felt himself going down. 
strongly - built, coarsely-clad, cheerful- 


The earth 

D seemed to be opening and swallowing him up! 
looking young fellow of twenty-four, was! As he fell, he clung to the plow-handles with 
starting to his work again. Tle was riding one all his might. The bottom of the sink had 
horse, bareback, and leading another. Seeing , dropped out, and he was hanging in the hole. 
his wife in the door of the log farmhouse, with | The lines being still round him and under one 
their baby in her arms, he called out: ‘arm, part of his weight was on them, and the 
“I’m going to plow in the back field the rest | horses were pulled backward. 


them after supper !’”’ 

“Turn out as early as you can, Lem!” 
called back. sank lower and lower. 

“All right!’ he answered, cheerfully. Wav. | Already he could see the horses’ tails as 
ing his hand to the baby, he rode away across | the animals were forced backward, nearer and 
the field, whistling, while the harness-chains | nearer to the hole. They, too, would have fallen 
jangled a loud accompaniment. in, but the lines broke. Down, down Lem 

At the farther edge of the cultivated land he dropped! He fell about twenty feet and plunged 
stopped, got down, and put the horses to a! into water. 
turning-plow that had been left sticking in the Up he came, kicking and splashing in a fright- 
ground. Letting the plow slide on its bar, he ened way. Shaking the water from his eyes, he 


she | at the edge of the hole, but could not grasp it, and 


followed a rocky road over a hill until he came | tried to look round. There was not much light ; 


to cultivated land again. Both fields were thickly | down here, but overhead was the hole he had 
covered with dead, girdled trees. ‘ fallen through. It was nearly round, and looked 
The back field was surrounded by hills, and | like the top of a well. The horses were not to 
the field itself was by no means level. Besides | be seen, having taken themselves and the plow 
other unevenness, it contained three or four | out of the dangerous sink. 
sinks. , __Lem’s eyes soon became accustomed to the 
Sinks, or sink-holes, are numerous in this part ' dim light, and he could make out walls on two 
of Missouri. These funnel-shaped depressions | sides of him. On the other two sides there was 
are generally supposed to have been made by ! only pitchy darkness. Out of the darkness, in 
earthquakes, particularly by the great earthquake ' one direction, came a dull roar, which he knew 
of 1812, which sunk vast tracts of land along the: was made by running water. He had dropped 
Mississippi River, in the southeastern part of | into an underground stream. It appeared that a 
the state. But however they originated, most of piece of the limestone roof of the cave, which was 
them are probably centuries old. also the bottom of the sink, had become loose,— 





As the plow-! 5. 
of theday, Nannie! Don’t you bother about the | beam rose up and the handles came down, Lem’s | little less than horrible. Lem shuddered to think | 
cows if I'ma little late getting home! I'll milk hands slipped off. Now his whole weight was! of it. And Nannie would worry herself nearly’ 
on the lines and on the horses’ bits. He clutched | to death, But there seemed nothing else to do; | 

























“SUDDENLY HE FELT HIMSELF GOING DOWN.” 


: got ropes and drew him out, about twenty hours, 
if not more, would have elapsed. 

| But twenty hours of waiting, or even half that 

time, in this damp, dismal dungeon would be 


‘ and he felt for a stone and sat down. 


worst of it was his clothes would never dry in this 
soggy place, the air being already laden with 
moisture. After sitting on the stone a few 
; Minutes, he sprang up. 

“Can’t stand twenty hours of this!” he said 
aloud, his words echoing in the cave. ‘I’ve got 
to do something!”’ 

He knew of several good-sized streams flowing 
out of caves in the neighborhood. Thére was 
| one about half a mile away, and as far as he 
| could remember, the water seemed to come from 
this direction. The more he thought of the 
matter the.surer he felt that, if he followed this 
| stream down, he would find an outlet. And he 
ought to traverse the distance in two or three 
hours, or at the latest, by night. 

But to grope one’s way through a black cavern, 
| following an underground stream, would be both 
disagreeable and dangerous, and Lem hesitated 
_ to attempt it. He sat down on the stone again, 
\ undecided what to do. 
| By this time he was thoroughly chilled, and a 


Soon he found himself shivering in his wet | 
clothes, and his teeth began to chatter. The, 


to feel discouraged. 

But at last he put down his feet once 
more, and touched the rocky bottom. Now 
he waded, and when he came to shoal 
water, stopped and put on his boots again. 
Then he moved on, slowly and cautiously. 

As he was creeping along with his hands 
against the wall, he came to a vacant space. 
He advanced into it a few feet, and by 
feeling for the walls, found that it was 
another cave branching off from the one he 
was following. He thought of the danger, 
if he should have to retrace his way, of 
wandering into one of these branch caves 
and getting hopelessly lost. Probably he 
had already passed several of them without 
knowing it. 

There would be no danger from this one, 
for it was nearly dry. But some of the 
others might have streams flowing out of 
them, which he could mistake for the main 
stream. 

This thought made Lem feel very uncom- 
fortable, particularly as he recalled stories 
of several persons who, becoming lost in 
caves, had wandered on until they died of 
starvation. But the danger was already 
incurred, and he decided to go ahead. With 
bands extended in front of him, he moved 
on, feeling his way step by step through the 
blackness. 

At length his forehead struck something 
cold and wet, and he started back. It 
proved to be the limestone roof of the cave, 
which here approached the floor. Stooping, 
he made his way under it. Lower and 
lower it came, and he had to get down on 
his hands and knees and craw] through the 
shallow water. Then the roof began to 
rise, and soon afterward he could stand upon 
his feet again. 

-For some time he had been hearing a sound 
that differed in character and volume from that 
made by the shoal water. The farther he went, 
the louder this sound grew, until it roared like 
some great cataract. At first he was filled with 
awe and dread; but a little reflection told him 
that a very small waterfall down here would 
make all the sound he heard. So he kept on 
until he was only a few feet from where the 
stream plunged down. 

He stood and listened to the deafening roar, 
trying to determine how far the water was falling. 
| At last he picked up a stone and threw it over 
the cliff. 

It struck in rather deep water, four or five feet 
down, as nearly as he could judge from the sound. 
i He threw several more stones, which confirmed 
| his belief that the water was not falling far. 

Hereagain he was tempted to turn back. But 
the thought of all the distance he had come, and 
| of the danger of losing his way, as well as of the 
| Jong waiting after he got back, made him decide 
to keep on his course. 
| He got down on his hands and knees and felt 
‘the ledge over which the shallow water was 
| tumbling. Finally, with some hesitation, he put 
his fingers in a crevice in the rock and began to 

let himself over the ledge. Lower and lower he 
went, the water pouring over him. 

Suddenly his fingers slipped out of the slimy 





They vary in size from a few yards in diameter 
and a few feet deep, to hundreds of yards in 
diameter, at the top, and a depth, at the centre, 
of a hundred feet or more. 
is closed up, and becomes a deep pond. Most of 
them, however, have invisible openings at the 
bottom, and consequently the water draining 
into them finds its way into the underground 
streams with which this and other limestone 
Tegions abound. 


It was a mild day in the spring, and Lem was ' 


feeling unusually cheerful. The first thing to do 
was to lay off a “land” to plow around. With 
the lines over his head, he chucked to the team 
and struck out across the field, holding the plow 
with one hand and guiding the team with the 
other. His eyes were fixed on a conspicuous 
dead tree at the far side of the field. 

Before going many rods, the team came to one 
of the sinks, a shallow one, and went down into 
it. The lowest part was perhaps ten feet below 
the general level. In the bottom was a small, 
muddy place, where water had stood after a 
recent rain. 

The horses separated as far as the harness 
would let them, and walked on opposite sides of 
the mud-hole. 
hold up, stepped into the mud. The plow was 
already on the firm ground beyond, when 


Now and then one’ 


perhaps by the freezing of water in cracks the 
winter before,—and his weight, therefore, had 
been sufficient to make it fall. 

Lem let his feet down several times without 
touching bottom. He swam first to one side and 
then to the other, but found only cold, slimy 
walls, too smooth to cling to. By this time he 
was getting tired, and also becoming alarmed. 


would soon begin to fail. At last he turned and 
swam into the darkness, toward the running 
water, 
| After going a few yards, he again let his feet 
; down, but still failed to reach bottom, and had 
to swim on. The roaring grew louder as he 
advanced in the cave, until it sounded like the 
noise of a great torrent. But Lem was familiar 
| enough with these underground streams to know 
that this was not a large one, the sound being 
‘ confined and intensified by the cave. 

When at last he came to where he could wade, 
the light he had left behind was barely visible, 


j like the faintest trace of dawn. But the water 


Although he was a good swimmer, his strength | 


few minutes of idle waiting was all he could | crevice and he fell backward! 

bear. He sprang up again, resolved to make the; Down he plunged into a pool, with a great 
attempt. If he did not find an outlet, he could splash that echoed and kept echoing strangely in 
at least keep himself warm by trying, and could | the cave. His head went under, but he quickly 
get back to this starting-point long before assist- | got upon his feet in water little more than waist- 
ance came. | deep. 

He groped about for a stick of some kind, but! When he recovered from his surprise, he 
there was none. So he started, feeling his way approached the fall, and while the water poured 
with his feet as best he could. The water had! on him, put up his hand and tried in vain to 
one advantage: it would guide him; and if he reach the ledge. Then he leaped upward with 
had to return, it would also guide him back. He all his might, but still could not reach high 
waded the shallow, rocky stream slowly, and ! enough. 
with the utmost caution. | Fear and weakness seized him. Now he re- 
| After groping along for a considerable distance, | gretted that he had attempted to find his way 
| he came to deeper water. Higher and higher it | out of the cave; for now he could not go back if 
| rose until it was round his waist, then up to his| he wanted to do so. True, his friends might 
arms. ‘come here in search of him; but also they 

He now stopped, hesitating, and half-inclined | might give up the search, concluding that he had 

to turn back. But the thought of spending many | been drowned. If they did, he must either find 

‘hours in this wretched place was unbearable,'a way out or remain in these rayless caverns 
and he kept on. ; until he died. 

| The water did not get too deep for wading, and; This thought so frightened him that he turned 

| Soon began to grow more shallow. Farther on was | and started on more rapidly than he had yet 





Lem, having the heavy plow to} 


was neck-deep here, and he kept on moving. | shoal water again, for he could hear it roaring. 
It was culd, too, as he was now beginning to; He passed through a good deal of shallow 
! realize. water, and had come to a deeper part of the 
The farther he waded the shallower grew the! stream. It was already up to his knees, and he 
water, until, at last, it was only about half knee was moving more rapidly, when he suddenly 
deep. It was this shoal water, running over stepped into deep water. Under he plunged, 





; gone. Now and then he slipped on the slimy 
i stones and fell; but always he scrambled to his 
feet and hurried on. Sometimes he would put 
up his hand and try to brush the darkness away 
from his face. The intense, awful night that 
prevailed here enveloped him so closely as to 
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seem oppressive. If he remained in it long, he 
believed it would penetrate to his very brain 
and drive him mad. 

The more excited he became, the faster he 
went, in spite of his slipping and falling. At 


almost every step he strained his eyes in the! 


hope of discovering light ahead, only to be dis- 
appointed. He had nearly concluded that there 
‘was no outlet to the cave. Perhaps the stream 
flowed on down—down—down, and far below 
the surface of the earth plunged into some sub- 
terranean lake! 

At last he gave a start, believing that he could 
detect a faint ray of light ahead. For a little 
while he was half-afraid that it might be an 
optical illusion. But on going a few yards 
farther he saw, with a feeling of unutterable 
Telief, that he had made no mistake. It was 
light! 

He soon came to a place where the roof of the 
cave dropped nearly to the floor; and again he 
had to crawl. At last he emerged into a larger 
part of the cave, at the farther end of which a 
dim light was shining in. Eagerly he started 
for the light, but stumbled over something and 
heard a crash. Feeling about, he found the 
pieces of a broken crock. Now he knew that 
he had come out into somebody’s “milk-house.”” 

Avoiding other crocks, he made his way to the 
open air. It was night, but the stars were 





HEN I am asked to 
W relate some of my 
own amusing or in- 
ting experiences with our 
arky folk,” I find myself 
closing my eyes; and pres- 
ently, out of space, there comes 
a little white-shirted black 
fellow, who nimbly scales a 
tiny ladder and rings the little plantation memory- 
bell which is hung somewhere in every Southern 
woman’s mind-tower, and which calls up from 
the long ago, out of the mists of time, many a 
half-forgotten form and face. 





In Two Parts.— Part I. 
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| shining. A house stood on a hill near by. He| 


recognized it, and knew that he had come out of 
the cave nearly a mile from where he had fallen 
in, and more than a mile from where he had 
expected to come out. 

Without stopping to apologize for the injury 
|done in the milk-house, he took the road and 
hurried home. The young wife was badly 
| frightened when her bareheaded, bedraggled 
husband made his appearance at the door; for 
she did not recognize him until he spoke. 

The horses had come home at the usual time, 

| about dusk, dragging the plow, and she had 
‘gone to the back field to look for Lem, but 
without discovering the bottomless sink. She 
was much alarmed at his mysterious absence, 
and was on the point of taking the baby and 
! starting to a neighbor's. 
For a long time Lem intended to explore the 
|cave through which he had groped his way; 
| but the necessity of wading and swimming in so 
much cold water, and the difficulty of carrying 
| torches while swimming, made the undertaking 
‘such a formidable one that it was never carried 
out, and the cave remains unexplored. 

Lem is accustomed to speak of his farm, jok- 
| ingly, as a two-story farm. He says, though, 
that the upper part is all he cares to make use 
of, and that any one who wants the underground 
story can have it, free of rent. 








of a woman who said that 
when the almonds of her ears 
fell down, she stretched the 
top lock on her head until she 
felt the almonds crack. P. 
haps the shape of the tonsils 


they only suggested nuts and 
the almond was selected be- 
cause of there being two tonsils, to all appearances 
alike. The almond is, I believe, the only common 
nut giving us frequently a “philopena.”’ 

Next to the mournful maid of the topknot is 
an old woman, Ann Sahara, and the expression 
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memory gathering is that of a chunky little | with a snap, as she ended with a loud “Amen!” 
| brown woman whom we called Aunt Fanny. | or “Bless God!” 

| My Grandfather Stirling bought Fanny when she | Although she could not read,—indeed, after 
was ten years old, as nurse for my mother at her repeated trials through many years, she had not 
birth. I rather suspect that she was not allowed | been able to master the alphabet,— Fanny boasted 
to carry the new baby at that tender age, as both | a single literary accomplishment of which she 








:- | ‘inspection in a similar manner. 


suggested almonds, or maybe | 


Some come tripping in, little children like the | upon her old face, which is literally crisscrossed 
bell-ringer, bare-legged, white-shirted,—brown, | with wrinkles, is one of great perplexity. She 
black or yellow,—and following close behind are ; is not telling of her dilemma here, but has only | 
the tiny toddlers, a few quite naked, like veri-' come to remind me of the day, many years ago, | 
table tar-babies, bow-legged and grinning, most when she trudged up from the quarters, asking | 
of them. Then there are those who hobble in, | for consolation in a distressing situation. A | 
lame, bent and rheumatic, full of talk and single glance at her troubled face brings it all back . 
history. And there are flocks of rollicking young | so vividly that I shall let her tell her own story. | 
men and girls regarding each other coyly, and | “Missy,” she began, when she had taken a, 
chaffing and shoving one another as they pass, | seat on the steps at my feet, “I’se in trouble! I 
even in the memory gathering. 

Every woman, whether she 
has spent her life on a planta- 
tion or not, who is pleased—or 
displeased—to confess that she 
was born before the war, and 
who has lived in the South 
during the troublous and dra- 
matic days of “‘reconstruction,”’ 
must have stories well worth 
the telling, both in her own 
experience and from observa- 
tion. 

I seldom write of real people, 
as I am by tradea story-maker, 
and now, since the bell is rung 
and a waiting line of characters 
seems to stand before me, art- 
lessly offering themselves for 
my pen, I hardly know whom 
‘to take first; and some are so 
pitiful, and their stories, funny 
enough to provoke a laugh, 
are yet so tender and intimate, 
that I shall only smile at them 
and let them go back into the 
shadows. 

There is a forlorn-looking 
young woman in the line whose 
woebegone expression of face 
is out of keeping with her 
grotesque appearance. She 
tops the old man next her by 
at least three inches, and she is as slim as a reed. | been called a hycoprite. You know I was riz! 
The crown of her small head is decorated with a | Pronesant, an’ my fus’ husban’, he was Cat’lic, 
topknot made by gathering up a bunch of hair an’ I turned Cat’lic wid him. Den, time he 
on her pate, and tying it tightly with a bit of died, of co’se, dat lef’ me a Cat’lic widder; an’ , 
white cotton string. This, with the shrimp-pink my secon’ husban’, he was Pronesant, an’ I 
calico dress she wears, gives her a somewhat ‘turned Pronesant agin. An’ when he died, dat | 
festive aspect, but the corners of her mouth are lef’ me a Pronesant widder, an’ now de man I 
drooping sadly as she says to her neighbor: | @wine marry, he’s a creole-talkin’ man an’ he’s a 
| Cat'lic, an’ of co’se I craves to match him in 
| faith, an’ dey say ef I changes aroun’ agin, I 
won’t be no mo’n a hycoprite. An’ one ‘oman, 

“T feels mighty po’ly dis mornin’. De almonds | she say I’se a hycoprite a'ready.” 

o’ my ears is down!” ; And then, with a most appealing expression, ' 

“Falling of the palate” (more correctly the' she raised her eyes and said: “Does you think 
uvula) is a common complaint among the poor | I’se a hycoprite, missy 2” 
whites and negroes in some localities, and this is| It was not easy to make the old woman under- 
what the tall maiden means when she complains | stand that she alone could know whether she 
of trouble with the “almonds of her ears.” | were a hypocrite or not, or whether she were 
When I heard this, I thought she said the! only unstable and easily influenced by those 
hammers of her ears, and I did not know any whom she had so easily loved. 
better until about three years ago, when I knew. One of the most conspicuous figures in the, 




















‘CAN’ I AINT GWINE DO IT, NEITHER! "’ 


The ‘‘ Almonds of Her Ears.’ 


maid and mistress grew to healthy and erect | 
womanhood. The baby’s back had not been 
, broken or the nurse’s strained. 

Fanny was quite a character in her day, and 
as we look back at her through the years, her 
| chief occupation seems to have been getting 
married. Indeed, my last recollection of her is 
that she was sitting, an old 
woman, dressed for her 
bridal,—this was some years 
after the war,—waiting for 
the young man who became 
her last husband. She wore 
a white neckerchief, and a 
snowy tignon replaced the 
bandanna which she usually 
wore upon her head. It 
must have been in the sum 
| mer-time, for I remember 
| that while she waited, she 
slowly swayed a great pal- 
}Metto fan, bound with a 
| purple ribbon. 

Mother had known for 
some time that Fanny was 
contemplating matrimony, 
because several weeks before 
her marriage she brought 
home from church with her 
one Sunday a decrepit old 
man, asking her mistress to 
pass judgment upon him as a 
| possible husband. Of course 
mother advised against this 
folly, and to her surprise 
Fanny quickly agreed with 
her and dismissed her ancient suitor. It was 
perhaps a fortnight afterward that she intro- 
duced the dapper youth, “Mr. Anderson,” for 








An Old Woman’s Wedding. 


I do not know what argument mother brought 
‘against this second candidate, but evidently her 
words were lost this time, for the marriage took 
place almost immediately—on the following Sun- 
day, if I am not mistaken. I shall never forget 
our back view of the couple as they walked out 
the gate arm in arm, he tall, boyish, slender and 
important; she broad, waddling, smiling right 
and left to us children, as we followed the pair 
to the gate. But it is the picture of the happy, 
waiting bride that remains with me, and over 
which I should smile, I am sure, if it came to me 
in my sleep. 

We of the younger generation knew Fanny 
only in the capacity of cook, and as a little child 
T loved nothing so well as to steal into the kitchen 
and talk to her and watch her at work. 
The pattern of her biscuit ladies was indi- 
vidual, and when they came from the oven, 
waist and neck spaces marked only by a 
line, they always seemed to bear a family 
likeness to herself. I objected somewhat to 
their flat backs, but I realized that Fanny 
was not responsible for this, and they were 
very much better than any of the shapely 
biscuit that came on the table—as much 
better as were the tiny cakes cooked in egg- 
shells than any possible slice of cold cake, 
no matter how thick or how delightfully 
iced it might be. 

\unt Fanny was very religious, and her 
favorite theme, as I remember, was the 
eternal punishment of the 
wicked. As I grew older, I 
was fond of hanging about the 
stove and experimenting with 
cookery, and many a time 
during the awkward age have 
I started her off on a long 
religious disquisition by simply 
burning my finger, an accident 
that never failed to evoke a 
warning. 

“O chile!” she would begin. 
“Dat’s jes’ a taste o’ fire. 
Dat’s jest a taste o’ mortal 
flame, an’ it swinges de flesh. 
Better look out how you live 
ef you don’t want to taste 
de reverind fire dat's never quenched. Walk 
straight, mortal! Walk in de light whilst it’s 
day, for de night cometh.” 

And with this she would begin to sway from 





_ side to side, wiping a dish all the while, perhaps, 


and repeating some telling phrase, such as “De 
night cometh,” or “Haste, sinner, haste!” until 
the towel would fall from her hand—she never 
dropped a dish—and she would tumble in a heap 
on the floor, shouting, ‘Glory, hallelujah!” 


Fanny’s Queer Spelling. 


A favorite kitchen hymn of Fanny’s, which I 
have never heard from other lips, was one begin- 
ning, ‘‘Ride on, King Jesus!” and she generally 
sang it sitting. 

She could grind coffee to its swing, holding 
the mill firmly between her knees, and when 
she had nearly finished, she would let herself 
go, and the last turn of the handle would come 





““ AN OLD WOMAN, DRESSED FOR 
HER BRIDAL.” 


was very proud. She could spell by rote the 
names of nearly all grandfather’s children, as 


; well as of her own. I do not remember that she 


ever learned any “spelling” late in life when she 
lived with us, but as children, we were fond of 
getting her to “‘show off” her early learning, and 
she was generally glad to do it. 

Perhaps I can illustrate her 
method by a little phonetic 
spelling. To get the effect, 
the words must be read very 
fast. 

“Who say I can’t spell my 
yong marsters’ an’ mistuses’ 
name?” she would begin, 
and then she would step 
forward, and formally com- 
mence: 

“J-aiche-n, John— 
F-ra-n-k-y, Frank — May- 
ama-r-y-ry, Mary — Elly. 
sicky, Aleck.” And then, 
with a courtesy, “Yo’s truly, 
Fay-n-y-ny, Fanny.” 

I once had an amusing little 
experience with a colored 
woman in New Orleans. It 
was my habit at that time 
to go to market after break- 
fast, taking the cook with 
me and having her carry the 
basket—a very common way 
of marketing in the South. 
On this occasion the cook 
was newly hired, and it was 
our first marketing together. 
I had not noticed any sign of displeasure in her 
when I told her that we would go, and so I was 
quite unprepared for the revolt that occurred 
just outside the gate. We had taken perhaps a 
half-dozen steps when she suddenly exclaimed: 

“TI aint never walked behind no white ’oman 
an’ toted no basket, an’ I aint gwine do it, 
neither !” 

The situation seemed to me so very funny that 
I could not help smiling a little as I replied: 

“Well, Adeline, if you feel that way about it, 
suppose you walk in front. I am not proud.” 

The effect was magical. The anger passed 
out of her face in a half-smiling pout and she 
started on, sometimes coming up to my side, but 
finally falling behind. We went to market to- 
gether for a long time and were good friends, but 
there was never any more trouble. 


A “Medicine Collar.” 


Another portly high-headed yellow woman 
once said to me while we went to market to 
gether: 

“I does love to walk beside you, Mis’ Styode, 
’caze you sho’ is a noble-lookin’ lady.” 

I am inclined to think that the “noble lok” 
which so impressed her was largely due to a long 
mourning veil which I wore at the time, for the 
negroes are very sensitive to the effect of drapery, 
or, indeed, to any striking feature in dress. 

I remember a meagre washerwoman who lived 
in a tumble-down shanty by the roadside in 
Arkansas, and by hard work over her tubs eked 
out a slender living for a numerous brood of 
fatherless little ones. She washed for usa while, 
and during this time she once bought a piece of 
goods and took it to a dressmaker, begging her 
to make her ‘a frock wid a high medicine collar 
to it, jes’ like Mis’ Ruth Styode’s.” 

The poor, simple creature had been attracted 
by the Medici collar on one of my gowns, and 
thus it became the unconscious robber of a 
mother bird’s nest, for there was scarcely com 
bread enough to go around in Emmeline’s cabin, 
even when there was no medicine to buy—not to 
mention “medicine collars.” 


A 
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stands a memento of the most famous of 
derelicts, the British ship Resolute. It is 
the massive oaken desk, finely polished and dark- 
| hued, at which the chief magistrate usually sits 
while transacting the business of the nation. 
This desk was constructed by Queen Victoria's 
orders, from selected timbers of the Resolute 
; when she was broken up in 1877, and was pre- 
' sented to the President of the United States with 
‘an autograph letter from her majesty. 

The story of the Resolute may interest the 
readers of The Companion. In 1855, during 

' 


[ the President’s office at the White House 





JULY 12, 1900. 


the cruise of the American whaler George 
Henry, of New London, Captain Buddington, a 
vessel was discovered in a vast field of ice, and 
drifting oceanward. The strange appearance of 
the craft caused Captain Buddington to examine 
her carefully through his glass. He made out) 
the hull to be battered and weather-worn, 
showing unmistakable evidences of protracted 
struggles with Arctic gales, while aloft everything 
was in disorder. 

Fragments of canvas, whipped into streaming, 
tangled shreds and bunches of threads, fluttered 
from yards and stays, while running-gear swayed 
back and forth with every undulation of the sea. 
The standing rigging was apparently intact, but | 
thickly encrusted with salt, while over the entire 
ship rested an uncanny air of desolation and 
silence. 

There she heaved, amid the grinding masses 
of the ice-floe, with no sign of life apparent on 
her spacious deck. 

From the whaler there was no means of deter- 
mining, at that distance, the identity of the craft, 
and so Captain Buddington ordered his whale- 
boat lowered for the purpose of boarding the ship, 
which might be a valuable prize. He resorted 
to promises of reward in order to overcome the 
superstitious fears of some of his men, and their 
boat was forced through the ice to a huge hum- 
mock, when it was left, and the party went the | 
rest of the way over great rifts and boulders of | 
ice, until the vessel was reached. 

Clambering up her sides, they discovered her 
to be Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Resolute, 
which had sailed from England in 1852, under 
command of Captain Kellett, in search of Sir 
John Franklin and his party. 

Being ice-bound in Barrow Strait, running 
short of provisions, and without hope of relief 
or of releasing the vessel, the officers and crew, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty men, with 
supplies and instruments, abandoned her on 
May 14, 1854, and after a dangerous sledge | 
journey joined another ship of the expedition. 

Directly after abandonment a heavy snow- 
storm prevailed, the ice-pack was to a great 
extent broken up, and when the storm cleared, 
two days after, the vessel had disappeared. It 
‘was supposed that she ' 
had been destroyed by 
ice pressure, and she, 
was reported to the! 
admiralty as lost, and | 
stricken from the lists | 
of the royal navy. 

When boarded by 
Captain Buddington 
she had drifted into 
Davis Strait, nearly 
a thousand miles! 
from the point at | 
which she had been 
abandoned. i 

Captain Budding- 
ton took possession of 
the vessel, and at once 
began operations to ; 
saveher. After many 
days of arduous labor, | 
he freed her from the 
grasp of the ice-pack. 
Her spars and rigging 
were overhauled, a few spare sails bent, and a vol- | 
unteer crew brought her safely into New London. 

The facts of the rescue being brought to the 
attention of the government, Congress appro- 
priated forty thousand dollars for her purchase | 
from the salvors. She was then taken to the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard and refitted, everything on | 
board being restored as nearly as possible to its 
condition when she was manned by British 
sailors. 

By direction of the President of the United 
States, under the authority of Congress, a crew 
was placed on board of her, with sailing orders 
for Portsmouth, England, and directions to her 
commanding officer, given in the name of the 
United States, to restore the ship to her majesty’s 
government. | 

Commanded by Commander Henry J. Hart- 
stene of South Carolina, the Resolute sailed 
from New York, and twenty-five days later 
reached Portsmouth early in December, 1856. 

The British government, officially advised of 
this act of friendship on the part of the United 
States, prepared to receive the ship with dignity | 
and formality. 

The day set apart for the ceremony at Cowes 
was December 16, 1856. The harbor was in| 
gala array. Her majesty’s ships in port dis- 
played the royal standard of England from 
their mastheads and the flag of the United 
States, and were gayly dressed with bunting. 
For the greater convenience of the royal person- 
ages participating in the ceremony, the Resvlute 
was hauled alongside of the wharf. 

At noon, amid the booming of guns ashore and 
afloat, the queen, accompanied by the prince | 
consort, the Prince of Wales and a large retinue 
from the court, including the Duchess of Athol,— 
then considered the most beautiful woman in| 
England,—and with Sir Francis Seymour, com- | 
mandant of the Portsmouth naval station, went 
abvard the Resolute. | 

Captain Hartstene, surrounded by his officers | 
in full dress uniform, welcomed Queen Victoria | 
and her distinguished husband and party, and | 
addressing her, said: | 

“Your Majesty, it affords me pleasure, in 
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behalf of the President of the United States, 
to present to you the ship Resolute, not only 
as the evidence of good-will of the people of the 
United States, but out of the great respect which 
they feel toward you personally.” 

The queen, in person, thanked the govern- 
ment of the United States through Captain 
Hartstene for the consideration thus shown 
herself and her government. Then she visited 


every part of the Resolute, and asked numerous 
questions. 
A large painting was executed, by order of the 


queen, representing the scene on the deck of 
the Resolute. The painting, which has been 
engraved, now hangs in the royal gallery at 
Windsor. 

The desk is a constant reminder of a very 
graceful international courtesy extended to Great 
Britain forty-four years ago, and received by the 
queen in that spirit of cordial appreciation of 
American generosity which she has evinced on 
many occasions with benefit to the relations 
between her people and our own. 

Carr. H. D. Smitu. 





HEN I was a boy of fifteen, my father, 
W who was a government official, took 
me on a trip to Key West, and thence 
up the Florida Reef as far Cape Florida. 
‘There I was left to spend a few days with the 
lighthouse- keeper and his family, while my 
father went on up the coast, intending to stop 
for me on his return. 

Dick, the eldest son of the keeper, told me so 
much about the hunting and fishing to be had in 
the vicinity that I was most eager to go out with 
him for a day’s sport. So he promised to take 
me with him early the next morning to visit his 
turtle-net, which was stretched across a narrow 
channel leading up between two shoals into 
Biscayne Bay, about a mile from the lighthouse. 

At the first dawn of day he routed me out, and 
after a hasty wash and a cup of hot coffee to 
keep off the ma ia, we started, in the best of 

















spirits. As we passed the lighthouse tower, the 
| keeper called out to us from the top, where he 
had been on watch since midnight. 

“Don’t go near the man-eaters’ hole, and be 


st.’” 

The man-eaters’ hole, as Dick explained to me, 
was a large, deep basin, not far from where the 
turtle-net was set, in which a number of big 
sharks were usually lurking. It was considered 
dangerous to cross in their vicinity in a small 
boat, for they > likely to attack. Indeed, 
Dick and his father had several times been 
followed so closely by one or more of them that 
they had run nb ir Eas into iow water to get 
arks would bite 
anything that might be 
ling overboard. Upon one occasion a large 
shark had almost capsized their boat by rising up 
under it, and the creature was driven off only by 
"repeated blows upon his back with the oars. 

Out on the bay not a breath of air was stirring, 
but the water was alive with innumerable fishes 



















air, or darted to and fro in the clear depths below. 
Over them hovered myriads of noisy, expectant. 
gulls, graceful man-of-war hawks and ponderous, 
flapping pelicans. As these birds chose their 
victims, they plunged one by one with unerring 
aim, to emerge shortly from the water with a 


At the boat-landing we took a hurried glance 
into Dick’s turtle-pen, with its score or more of 
large green turtles, awaiting an opportunity for 
shipment to Key West, whence they would go by 
steamer to New York. ‘Then, launching Dick’s 
small “Whitehall” boat, we jumped in and started 
off, each pulling a pair of short sculls. Across 
the main channel that leads by the cape into 
Biscayne Bay we rowed until our oars touched 
bottom on the shoal at the opposite side. Then 
following round the edge of it, keeping in shallow 
water, we soon reached the vicinity of the turtle- 
net. 

As we drew near to it, Dick exclaimed: “What 
in the world is in that net? It must bean awfully 
big fish of some kind!” | 

Indeed, a large body was splashing and throw- | 
ing the spray high in the air, while something 
that looked like the broad, flat blade of an oar 
was waving to and fro three or four feet above 
the surface. We approached with caution, until 
Dick saw the thing clearly. Then he said, 
excitedly, “It’s a big sawfish, all wound up in 
the net! ‘That’s his saw sticking up in the air!’’ 

Sure enough, a monster sawfish (Pristis 
pectinatus) had become entangled in the net, 
and in twisting and turning to free himself, had 
torn large holes by thrusting his saw and fins 
through it, and had wound it round his body in 
a large ball. 

Dick said the sawfish was at least fifteen or 
sixteen feet in length, and we could see that his 
body would measure fully four feet across the 
widest part. His saw, on each side of which 
large, strong teeth were set at short distances 
apart, extended about four feet forward of his 
head. 

“If we don’t kill him pretty soon,” said Dick, 
“he'll tear the net all to pieces and ruin it. But 
we haven’t a thing in the boat to kill him with.” 

“Can’t we pound him to death with the oars?” 
I inquired. 

“No,” replied Dick. “It is dangerous to go 
near him. He can strike a blow with his saw 
hard enough to smash through the boat anywhere ; 
and besides, he might give us a slap with his tail. 
No, our best plan is to go back home and get our 





guns, and an 
axe to chop off his 


saw—you’ll want his 
saw to carry home 
with you. We'll soon 


settle him.’’ 

So we quickly pulled 
back to the lighthouse and got 
our guns and the axe. Then, with 
a warning from the keeper to make 
sure that the sawfish was dead before 
‘we approached him tvo close, we went 
back to the scene. The sawfish was now resting 
quietly on the surface, with his back and the top 
of his head, including the whole length of his 
saw, out of water. He was held in position by 
the anchors fastened to the net. To Dick’s satis- 
faction, I claimed the first shot at the sawfish. 
Then slipping a couple of buckshot cartridges 
into the No. 10 English breechloader which my 
father had kindly loaned me for the trip, I was 
ready. When within about twenty feet Dick 
stopped the boat, and I fired into the head of the 
saw fish. 

For a few moments the sawfish lay quietly, 
and I thought he must be dead. But suddenly 
he began the most violent struggles, and for a 
short time made the water round him fairly foam, 


‘as he rolled about, lashing the surface with his | 


fins and tail. But soon his struggles grew 
weaker and weaker, until finally he lay on the 
water motionless. 

AS soon as we were convinced that he was 
dead, we pulled the boat alongside of him, and 
made fast to his body with a small line. We then 
prepared to disentangle him from the net, the 
whole length of which, about seventy-five feet, 
was wound in an apparently inextricable snarl 
tightly round the body, with large rents in it 
through which his saw and fins protruded. From 
the wound in his head the blood was flowing, 
streaking the water with red as it was carried up 
the channel by the current, which was setting 
directly toward the man-eaters’ hole. Seizing the 
axe, I first cut off the saw close to the head, and 
then laid it in the bottom of the boat. I then 
helped Dick to unwind the net by rolling the body 
over and over, and dipping the net over the head 
and fins where he had thrust them through it. In 
this manner we had recovered about twenty feet 
of one end of the net, when I heard a sharp, 
cutting sound in the water and saw it came 
from the gaff-topsail-like fin of a huge shark 
which was rapidly cleaving the surface close 
tous. 

“A man-eater!”” shouted Dick. ‘“ We'll have 
to get away from here right off, before he attacks 
the sawfish. The smell of the blood has brought 
him. Look, there’s another one of the brutes!” 

The two sharks slowly circled about us, as if 
uncertain whether to attack the boat or the 
sawfish. 

“Throw the net overboard and cast off the 
line. They are going to eat the sawfish and us, 
too, if we don’t hurry.” 

Dick was trembling all over, and seemingly 
unable to control his movements. Fortunately 
for both of us, I had not as yet realized the 
danger of our position, but remained perfectly 
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cool and collected. Hastily bundling the net 
over the side, I grabbed the axe and cut the line 
attaching the boat to the sawfish. 

At that instant one of the sharks made a rush, 
and cleaving the water like lightning, ran his 
nose up over the back of the sawfish and fastened 
his jaws into the flesh. Tugging at it with all 
his might, like a huge bulldog, he tore a large 
piece out and gulped it down at one swallow. 
At this I experienced for the first time a realizing 
sense of the power and fierceness of the monsters. 

“ Get out your oars and help me pull up on the 
shoal where they can’t get at us!’ I shrieked to 
Dick. 

There now appeared to be five or six of the 
maneaters round us, and they were gradually 

| closing in on us, as if emboldened by numbers, 
' Again there was a fierce rush at the sawfish; 
this time by two of the 
sharks, which fastened 
upon the carcass at the 
same instant and pulled 
in opposite directions. We 
sat as if spellbound, 













‘CAN OAR * * * WAS TORN FROM MY GRASP."* 


' witnessing the horrible struggle without making 
an effort to escape, until suddenly there was a 
grating sound under the keel, and our boat was 
lifted bodily several inches out of the water. If 
Dick had not promptly fallen down in the 
bottom, we should in all probability have been 
capsized. 

One of the sharks had darted under the boat 
from the opposite side to attack the sawfish, and 
as he rose had struck the keel with his back. 

An oar which I had put over the side and 
was holding on to mechanically, was torn from 
my grasp and snapped in two by one of the 
monsters. 

At this I became enraged, and picking up my 
gun fired the remaining charge of buckshot into 
the exposed back of the nearest shark. It 
was another most successful shot. The charge 
evidently penetrated to the backbone, as the 
shark instantly became paralyzed and began to 
sink, slowly turning over and exposing his white 
belly to view. 

Ile was almost immediately attacked by his 
companions, and in a few moments the sharks, 
living and dead, and the sawfish, or what re- 
mained of it, were all mixed up together in a 
whirling, tumultuous mass. 

The water above them, as the horrible feast 
progressed, bubbled and boiled like a huge 
caldron, rocking our boat, and combining with 
the current to drive us farther away from our 
enemies. 

“Now is our time, Dick!” I said, and we 
quietly took up an oar apiece and softly paddled 
up to where the water was only eight or ten 
inches deep. There we were safe from the 
attacks of the man-eaters. 

The reaction now set in, and I broke down 
completely. Burying my face in my hands, for 
I could no longer look on the horrible scene, I 
begged Dick to pull back to the lighthouse as 
fast as possible. I had been through a terrible 
experience, and the strain for the moment was 
too much for me. But by the time we reached 
the lighthouse I had somewhat recovered from 
my excitement and nervous exhaustion, and long 
before nightfall had completed arrangements 
with Dick to take a stroll up the beach in search 
of turtles’ eggs. 

Dick always insisted that my prompt action in 
throwing the net overboard and cutting the line 
| made fast to the sawfish had saved our lives, 
and I became quite a hero with the keeper and 
his family in consequence. We afterward cap- 
tured an immense man-eater, and I have his jaws 
and backbone, as well as the sawfish’s snout, in 
| my natural history collection at home. 
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It was a firecracker set off out of season 
which cost the valuable life of the biologist, Dr. 
Paul Gibier. Such amusements enjoyed at the 
risk of every one who happens to drive past are 
not short of criminal. 
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What little reform gets into Turkey usually 
slips in by the back door. Report has it that the 
only dynamo now in Constantinople passed the 
custom-house as a washing-machine; and thus 
the feelings of the authorities were spared. 


One thousand cattle, two thousand hogs, 
two thousand sheep, five thousand four hundred 
bushels of potatoes were items in the provision 
bill of Kansas City against the week of the 
National Democratic Convention. After all, 
people cannot live on enthusiasm alone. 


“To Preserve the Jewel of Liberty in 
the Framework of Freedom,” is the inscription 
beneath a statue of Abraham Lincoln erected on 
Scottish soil and sacred to the memory of the 
Scottish-American soldiers who died for our 
Union in the Civil War. Such monuments as 
this should typify eternal friendship. 


The Delaware & Raritan Canal Com- 
pany is said to be mustering its mules out of | 
service, and harnessing up the automobile to do ' 
their work on the tow-path. If this sort of thing 
is allowed to go on till the beasts of burden and 
of draft are let off from their present tasks, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
will be tempted to relax its vigilance. 


Charles Booth, a careful student of social 
conditions, says that “the unemployed are, as a 
class, a selection from the unfit; and on the 
whole, those most in want are the most unfit.” 
Of course, no employer can afford to pay a man 
for doing poor work. Unfitness may be either a 
misfortune or a fault, In either case, society 
suffers, and must learn how to prevent the 
increase of defective members by making indus- 
trial training a part of general education. 


“Athletics are first-class as a pastime,” 
Governor Roosevelt recently said to the boys of 
St. Paul’s school, “but they are as poor a busi- 
ness as the world contains.’’ Oliver Cromwell’s 
statement of the same truth is two hundred and 
fifty years earlier. He wrote to his little sons at ' 
school that be did not grudge them “laudable | 
recreation nor honorable carriage in them nor 
legitimate expense ;” but that he did emphatically | 
. Protest against “pleasure and self-satisfaction 
being made the business of a man’s life.’’ 

Plutarch set a praiseworthy example in 
making dates subservient to incident. Never- 
theless, an accurate knowledge of historical 
periods is inseparable from sound scholarship, 
and frequently brings substantial triumphs. 
The late Dr. Richard S. Storrs, after a historical 
address in which equal attention was given to| 
facts and to the time of their occurrence, received | 
a hundred-pound box of magnificent Turkish 
dates. “Your own supply,” ran the accom-/| 
panying note, “must be exhausted.” When! 
was @ pun served more daintily ? | 

Municipal expansion began with Phila-| 
delphia. As originally laid out by William Penn, 
the city was two miles long and one mile wide. 
Township after township was annexed, till at} 
last the city boundaries coincided with those of 
a county twenty-two miles long. Boston over- 
ran the old county lines and took in five outlying 
towns. Greater New York and Chicago now 
exceed in area and population some European 
principalities. In each case consolidation has 
been accomplished by the joint action of city and 
suburbs, with legislative authorization. But the 
problems of city government grow in complexity 
as the cities grow in size. \ 

ae | 

A notable sign of the times in Cuba is seen | 
in Spanish immigration. In the first four months 
of this year nearly six thousand Spaniards came 
over from Spain, to settle in the island. It is 
also observed that few of the Spaniards who 
were in Cuba before and during the war have! 
departed because of the change of government. | 
They, as well as the new immigrants, seem to! 
have faith in the peace and prosperity of the 
island. Doubtless this is largely because the | 
power of the United States is exerted in Cuba, to: 
restrain party hatreds and to promote the general 
welfare. That fact is a fine tribute to the benef- 
icence of our intervention in Cuban affairs. It) 
also fixes upon us a heavy responsibility for the 
future of the island. | 
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and determine all controversies. In the other 
four states there is much litigation. But when 
the ranchman’s water rights are once established, 
he thinks himself far more sure of regular crops 
than the farmer in “the humid states,” where 
there is always liability of drouth or excessive 


rainfall, while he has the exact amount of | 
moisture he needs, just when he wants it, and at : 
| quality in comparison with the poetry, sentiment 


no other time—and always on tap. 
——_ —~+2—___. 


SONG. 


Blest is the man who with the sound of song 
Can charm away the heartache, and forget. 
Frederick Tennyson. 


<0 


Pacific America. 

T isa relief to turn from the disturbances upon 
other continents to the tranquillity which 
prevails in the New World. 

Africa, for more than eight months, has been 
the scene of an obstinate and bloody war, for 
which Cape Colony, Natal and the two Dutch 
republics have been the battle-ground. On the 
west coast, the Ashantis and other native tribes 
are in revolt against the British; and at the 
north trouble is brewing between the French 
and the Moors. 


On the continent of Asia, the demonstrations | 


of the Chinese fanatical outlaws, the Boxers, 
threaten to precipitate a war of unknown extent. 
In Europe, no war is in progress; but the great 
nations are maintaining enormous armies and 
are building prodigious navies, to be ready for 
trouble when it comes. 

But over the American continent peace broods. 
In the United States, to be sure, a presidential 
campaign is pending, but with no more than 
ordinary excitement, chiefly manifested among 
political orators and newspapers; and whatever 
marching to and fro there may be will be done 
by campaign clubs, carrying nothing more de- 
structive than torches and transparencies. 

Our friends, the Canadians, certainly have no 
belligerent enterprises on foot, and our friends, 
the Mexicans, have nothing more serious on their 
hands than the regulation of the Yaqui Indians. 
In Central and South America there is just a 
whiff or two of revolution, or projected revolution, 
here and there, enough to show that the practice 
has not gone wholly out of date, but nothing of 
magnitude. 

Altogether, the American continent is a good 
one to dwell upon, and every reader of The 


Companion is at liberty to feel that the partic- | 


ular part of it which furnishes him a home is the , public ings held during a year in our cities, 


best and brightest spot on it. 
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The Cost of the Government. 


T the end of every session of Congress, the 
supporters and opponents of the party in 
power at the time sum up, from their own 


| respective points of view, the results of the 
| Session. 
| of one party, or one session, with another is that 


The most familiar basis of comparison 


of the appropriations. How much is it costing 
to “run the government?” If there has been a 
considerable increase of appropriations, was it 
justifiable, or did it show extravagance? These 
are questions to which contradictory answers are 
often given, supported, in each case, by statistical 
tables which are calculated to perplex those who 
retain faith in the absolute veracity of figures. 

The appropriations at the recent session of 
Congress amounted, in round numbers, to seven 
hundred and nine million dollars. To arrive at 
the true cost of the government for the year 
provided for, allowance must be made for the 
postal revenues, which would reduce the total 
just given by about one hundred million dollars. 
Then, before a just comparison can be made, the 
items of expenditure growing out of the war 
with Spain must be deducted. After this is done, 
the ordinary appropriations are still about fifty 
million dollars more than those for the year just 
preceding the war. 

The largest item of increase is for post-office 
expenses; and compensation for this will be 
found, partly in improved facilities and the 
extension of free rural delivery, and partly in 
the increased revenues which usually follow an 
improved service. Another large item is for the 
taking of the census, an expenditure which will 
not recur again for ten years. The increase of 
the navy accounts for a third item, and an 
increase in pensions for a fourth, while a fifth 
is merely a matter of bookkeeping connected 
with the redemption of national bank-notes. 
Altogether, these five items comprise about four- 
fifths of the total increase. What the items 
suggest of economy or extravagance must be 
left to the ingenuity of the campaign orators. 


——__++—___ 


National Holidays. 


JLY opens with a trio of interesting anni- 
versaries. On the first, our neighbor, 
Canada, celebrates Dominion day; three 


In the six Rocky Mountain states, days later occurs our glorious Fourth; on the 
of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Utah | fourteenth, the anniversary of the fall of the 
and Wyoming, agriculture is largely dependent , Bastille, France, our old friend and ally of Revo- 
on irrigation. The distribution of the water- lutionary days, fittingly observes her national 
supply is regulated by law, and costs about one: holiday. 
dollar per acre. Nebraska and Wyoming have' All monarchies have one ready-made national 
water commissioners, who receive all applications | festival in the birthday of the sovereign. Many 





of them have no other. In the matter of 


significant patriotic holidays, firmly established, ! 


ardently observed, and suitably commemorative 
of great events, the republics, on the whole, 
appear to much better advantage. This is a little 
strange, for one drawback to the less picturesque 


form of government, admitted even by excellent ; 





publicans, has been supposed to be its prosaic 


and tradition which gather so readily around a 
throne. 

Yet Sir-Walter Besant not long ago called 
attention to the sentiment and dignity of our 
American holidays in contrast with those of his 
own country, and recommended the establishment. 
of patriotic holidays of like kind in England, to 
supplement and supersede the meaningless bank 
holidays so dear to Londoners, which are “days 
off’? merely—nothing else. Indeed, it does seem 
strange that England, which might have a Magna 
Charta day, in which every liberty-loving nation 
might sympathetically rejoice with her, has no 
legally recognized patriotic holiday at all. Even 
the queen’s birthday is not that. To be sure, 
some of her colonies have days of their own, 
and federated Australia will doubtless soon add 


another to the list. 


The Transvaal—a republic still, but for how 
Jong ?—has always celebrated, and will surely 
always celebrate, her glorious December 16th, 
the anniversary of the victory of four hundred 


and sixty Boers, in their wagon-fortress on the | 
stream since called Blood River, over ten thou- , 
sand Zulus under the terrible and treacherous | 


chief Dingaan, whose power they broke forever. 
It is called Dingaan’s day. 


—_~+o2—___ 


RICH BY GIVING. 


Who shuts his hand hath lost his gold; 
Who opens it hath it twice told. 
George Herbert. 


——_+o2—____ 


The People in Council. 


'H REE hundred congresses, conferences and 
conventions, of more or less national or 
international importance, are set down for 

the present year. They cover the whole range of 
human interests—industrial, educational, literary, 
‘scientific, sociological, reformatory, political and 
religious. In nearly every case their proceedings 


will be printed and made the subject of general | 


comment. 
These are only the more noteworthy delegate 
assemblies. In our own country, the count of 


villages and rural neighborhoods would make an 
imposing and curious addition to the census 
tables. Even an election canvass does not by 
any means exhaust the capacity of our people 
for “assembling themselves together,” for the 
questions brought into the arena of public debate 
multiply like bacteria. 

It may be added that, like bacteria, they may 
be classified as innocuous and pathogenic. The 
methods of popular government tend to force all 
sorts of subjects into “the open;’’ and a free 
press, instead of serving as a substitute for the 
former, only supplies a different set of vocal 
organs. The more we read, the more we talk; 
the more we talk, the more we require an 
audience. The present facilities of travel make 
it easy to collect at any given centre those who 
are interested in any given subject. 

Is this condition of things peculiar to English- 
speaking people? More likely it results from 
their larger measure of civil liberty. Horace 
Greeley noted that in travelling two thousand 
miles on the continent of Europe he never once 
saw a notice of a public meeting to consider a 
question of common welfare. 

To autocratic rulers our constitutional guar- 


anty of “the right of the people peaceably to | 


assemble” would seem iike letting loose th 


hurricane of anarchy. Ina land where any man | 


or group of men may “hire a hall” and call a 
meeting for almost any object, without going to 
the mayor’s office for a license, the European 
restrictions upon freedom of speech seem ludi- 
crous. We find in publicity itself, and in equal 
opportunities for challenge and reply, our safe- 
guard against error, folly and sedition. 

No doubt we are overtalkative, but such an 
evil is in part self-corrective. To say too much 
is nearly like saying nothing. When both tongues 
and ears get tired, ‘‘silence, like a poultice, comes 
to heal the blows of sound.” 





Summer Boarders. 


TE time of the annual exodus from city to 

country is here. Thousands of families 

have already exchanged brick pavements 
for green fields; thousands of farmhouses are 
opening their doors to strangers. 

The summer boarder seeks the country for rest 
and recreation; the farmer agrees to furnish all 
the comforts of home because he expects thereby 
to increase his income. Each has and is willing 
to share something which the other wants, and 
so the bargain should be mutually beneficial. 

No doubt it is, in general; yet many a family 
returns in the fall to its city home disappointed 
with its summer, and with neither respect nor 





| would be. 
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some coveted pleasure rather than to earn it by 
taking summer boarders again. 

The trouble usually arises from inability on 
the part of guest or host to put himself in the 
place of the other party to the agreement, and 
from the disposition to laugh or sneer at differ- 
ences in dress, speech and manners. 

The farmer’s son too often regards the city boy 
as a dude because he wears a pink shirt and tan 
shoes, and in turn is considered a clodhopper for 
wearing long hair and going without a collar. 
Nor does it always occur to Mrs. Montgomery 
Tower, when she sits down to dinner, that while 
she was reading in the hammock her hostess was 
toiling over the hot stove to cvok the dinner. 

What she is paid for? Oh yes, no doubt! 
But an arrangement like this between farmer 
and summer boarder, to be successful, cannot be 
altogether a matter of money. Cash will buy 
food and lodging, but it will not always buy a 





home. 

A successful summer in the country involves 
mutual consideration, for out of this are bom 
mutual respect and friendship. The relation of 
country host and city boarder is in many ways 
an admirable one for both, because it broadens 
and enriches both. The bank clerk who smiled 
at the farmer’s coarse trousers and cowhide boots 
will return from a tramp through brambles and 
marshes with a better understanding of the 
eternal fitness of things; and the farmer is none 
the worse for learning that the man who, early 
in the summer, asked why there were not roosts 
for the ducks as well as for the chickens, is a 

| successful patent lawyer, and much respected in 
his home city. 

So 
An Earl’s Daughter. 

HE daughter of an English earl, after a 

neglected childhood passed among servants, 

was brought out in society. She was shy 

and sensitive, and took no interest in fashionable 

life. Her conduct excited so much displeasure 

that she became most unhappy and despondent. 

Neglected and despised at home, she ran away 

to London, and refused to return to her father’s 

house. 

As her father cut her off without a shilling she 
had to support herself, and live on starvation 
wages. She began with lace-making and sewing, 
and had a room in a tenement house. She was a 
fearless rider, and at one time made a living by 

| breaking unruly horses in Scotland. 

A friend, after selling some of the daughter's 
lace to the mother, contrived to secure the pay- 
nent of @ small allowance from the father. With 
this money she was able to perfect her education 
in music, and to carry off prizes at a college on 
the Continent. 

About this time she was impressed with stories 
which she heard of the sufferings of native women 
in India and the far East. She dropped ber music, 
and for six years devoted herself to the study of 
medicine and surgery. She won a medical degree 
in England, mastered the French language in 
order to obtain a higher degree in Brussels, took 
@ hospital and nursing course in London, and 
had special practice in the slums of Dublin. 

Meanwhile she was receiving a pittance from 
her father barely large enough to enable her to 
Keep soul and body together. She was wholly 
estranged from her family, who were ashamed of 
the poor relation. 

Finally she received the reward for her many 
years of solitary study and persistent effort. An 
appointment as court physician in Korea was 
offered to her, and she accepted it as an opening 
for what she considered her mission in the world— 
work among native women in the far East. Her 
father then agreed to give her a thousand dollars 
a year. 

This is not the ordinary romance of the peerage. 
It is a true story, and shows what a woman of 
real grit can do, when she has courage, patience 
and a noble ambition. The shy girl with a plain 
face has made her way in the world, although she 
was a failure in the drawing-room as the earl’s 
daughter. 


a 


An Effective Rebuke. 


HE late Major-General Harry Heth was the 
Gi only man in the Confederate army whom 
‘ General Lee called by his first name. Lee 
addressed even his two sons as “general.” Heth 
had been the friend of his youth, and Lee loved 
and trusted him profoundly. Yet this love did not 
cause the commander-in-chief of the Confederate 
army for a moment to forget his duty, as is shown 
by an incident described in the Century. 

One day before Petersburg Lee rode up to 
Heth’s tent and said, “Harry, I should like to ride 
down your line.” 

Heth was much flattered at the proposal, and as 
, they rode side by side he pointed out positions of 

danger and vantage. Suddenly they came upon 
a@ place of much finportance where for several 
hundred yards there were no fortifications, Sur- 
prised, Lee turned to his friend for an explanation. 
Heth said that he had ordered defences for this 
spot, and had supposed them finished. 

“See that they are completed at once, Harry,” 
sald Lee, and turning his horse, he rode back to 
; headquarters. 

After a few days the general again appeared 
at Heth’s tent with the same proposal, and the 
| delighted officer sprang to his horse. Arrived at 
the ill-fated spot, to Heth’s dismay, it was found 
still open. Without a word Lee turned toward 
‘his tent, motioning Heth to follow. Dismounting, 
the commander-in-chief seated himself, and the 
subordinate stood, wondering what his punishment 
Lee spoke in his kindest tones. 

“Harry,” he said, “that horse your wife rides 
worries me more than I can tell. He kicks and 
fights the bit till I fear he will either break her 





friendly feeling for its host ; and many a farmer’s | delicate wrists or pull her arms out of their sockets. 
wife resolves at the end af the season to forego | Now the best way to take the edge off a nervous 
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horse is to give him plenty of exercise—regular 
exercise, morning and night, until he quiets down. 
For the sake of your wife as well as yourself, I 
beg you to make the experiment; and I know of 
no better place for you to ride the horse, while 
taming him, than just up and down in front of that 
gip [ ordered you to have closed, until a good 
breastwork has been completed. Good evening, 
sir.” 

The rebuke was given kindly, even affection- 
ately; yet the recipient delared that he never 
slept a wink that night, and for days afterward 
felt as if he had been beaten with a club. 


+9» 


A CONSEQUENCE OF CLOTHES. 


When William H. Seward left home to go to 
Union College, like many another country boy he 
felt ashamed of his rough homespun clothes, and 
the thought of them made him so uneasy that he 
soon ran into debt with the most fashionable 
tailor of the place. 

The senior year in college began, but the tailor 
had not been paid. Doctor Seward would not 
settle what he regarded as an unnecessary account, 
and his son could not pay the debt while remaining 
a student on a slender allowance. The incident 
became so disagreeable that young Seward deter- 
mined to make himself financially independent. 

On the first day of 1819 he started secretly for 
Georgia, hoping to secure a position as teacher of 
anacademy. By the time he was within thirty or 
forty miles of the end of his journey, his purse was 
almost empty, and he was compelled to proceed 
afoot. His strength and resources were all but 
exhausted when he came upon a log cabin in 
the woods, which was fortunately occupied by a 
family that had recently moved from Auburn, 
New York. 

The young stranger received a hearty welcome, 
and was informed that the sought for academy 
was in a settlement close by, and that his rural 
host was a trustee. 

On the following day the trustees met and 
examined the applicant, who then withdrew while 
his case was under discussion. His position was 
@ serious one. “With only eighteenpence in my 
pocket, a thousand miles from home, my little 
wardrobe left thirty miles behind,” said Seward, 
in later Ife, “where was I to go? What could I 
do?” 

Fortune was with him. He was soon informed 
that his application had been accepted, and that 
his salary as head of the academy would be eight 
hundred dollars a year. Seward gladly accepted. 
Proud of his appointment, he sent his father a 
newspaper containing an announcement of it. 
Doctor Seward flew into a passion, wrote to the 
trustees, telling them that his son had absconded 
from college without cause, bringing disgrace and 
sorrow upon his too indulgent parents, and that 
all who harbored him would be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law. 

This frightened no one, and it did not cause the 
very independent principal elect to alter his plans; 
but by the same mail came other letters. What a 
father’s anger could not do was quickly effected 
by the grief of a mother and sister. Young Seward 
obtained permission to resign on condition that he 
should stay until the arrival of a suitable suc- 
cessor. So after successfully opening the new 
academy, he started for home. 

It was not until he had been for some time a 
practising attorney that Seward was able to lay 
by a sum sufficient to pay for his youthful vanity 
in clothes. 
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A BELIEVER’S PLEASANTRY. 


Science and faith do not come into real conflict, 
but now and then their separate claims may be 
somewhat curiously contrasted. It is related by 
a Washington correspondent that the Hon. George 
Q. Cannon, of Utah, who takes deep interest in 
everything connected with irrigation, was once in 
attendance at a convention held to consider that 
subject. 

At this meeting a certain delegate read a sleepy 
paper on Artesian wells, which, he maintained, as 
sources of water-supply for irrigation, are limited 
by the fact that when they strike ledges the 
water-supply gives out. ‘They produce water,” 
he said, “but they don’t produce it when they 
strike the rock.” This statement he repeated, 
and challenged any one to deny it. 

At this point Mr. Cannon struck in. 

“How do you account for Moses’ success?” he 
asked, simply. And the orator had no more to say 
on the subject. 

——_—_+ 


SUGGESTION. 


“The secret of true art,” sald the great French 
painter Millet, “is to paint what one does not see.” 

On one occasion, says one who knew him well, 
he put before a friend a canvas he had just 
finished. ‘‘What does that tell you?” he asked. 

1t was only the edge of a country lane, with a 
few dandelions and four-o’clocks growing amid 
the grass. The friend, who was also an artist, 
stood for some moments silent before this simple 
scene. Presently he said: 

“I don’t know what I see, but I hear the night- 
ingale!” 

And it was, in truth, the song of the nightingale 
that Millet had painted. 
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SOLID COMFORT. 


There are many ways to comfort the unfortu- 
nate. One of the most original of them is recorded 
by Sir David Dundas, once a circult judge of 
England. In the earlier half of the century, in 
many of the rural districts, there was but one 
session of the court during the year, and it conse- 
quently became the judge’s duty to make a clean 
sweep of the prisoners’ cases before a session 
ended. 

Sir David had just finished a session at Scar- 
borough, and the court was about to be closed 
when the jailer approached. 

“What, your honor,” said he, “is to be done with 
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the man who created a disturbance in court last 
year? Your honor will recollect that you com- 
mitted him for contempt.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Sir David, who had, 
of course, only committed the prisoner for the 
day. “Has the man been confined for a year? 
Release him at once.” 

The jailer performed his mission, and then the 
judge anxiously inquired what the man had said. 

“Well, your honor,” drawled the jailer, “I told | 
him I had known many a man transported for | 
much less—and he was yery grateful!” 


QUIZZICAL. | 


The late Sir John 
popular of modern p 


Millais, one of the most 
inters, had a fund of almost 
boisterous humor, which delighted his friends, but 
with which the public at large was little familiar. 
Mrs. Jopling, a London lady of fashion, gives the | 
following amusing reminiscences of this side of 
the artist’s disposition: 

The first time I ever saw John Everett Millais 
was at one of the private views of old masters at 
Burlington House. I was walking with a friend. 

“Here comes Millais,” he said. 

You can imagine my excitement. 
all my ey 

















I stared with 
friend turn ned to the artist: 

ow of old masters! 
“Old masters be bothered! TI prefer looking 
at the young mistress said Millais, with a 
humorous glance as he walked off. My companion 
roared with laughter. “There is only Johnny 
Millais who would dare to make a remark like 
that.” 

I remember Milla 
that happened to hi 









is’ telling me of an incident 
elf at a dinner. He was 
sitting next the host and on his right was a | 
charming society woman who evidently had not 
caught his name when he was introduced to her; 
for presently, during a pause, she started the usual 
subject of conversation in May—the academ 

“Isn’t Millais too dreadful this year?’ she 
remarked, and then, ing the agonized contor- 
tions on her hostess’s countenance, she added, 
“Oh, do tell me what I’ve done! Look at Mrs. 
’sface. I must have said something terrible.” 
you really have, you know,” laughed 
































“We: ll, 





please tell m 
, you had better nerve yourself up.” 
“Yes, yes, what is it?” 
answer Millais said nothing, but looking at 
her pointed solemnly to himself. When it dawned 
on her who her neighbor was, she was spared any 
confusion by Millais’ heart 
The Prin 
looking at seve 





























r to part. wit 
” answered Mill 








picture, I am just like a hen having laid an egg. 
cry, ‘Come and take it aw Come and take it 
away!’ Then I start upon another picture.” 





TOP-HEAVY JUSTICE. 


An Indiana fence is hardly an ideal place 
from which to dispense justice, according to the 
Lewiston Journal, which repeats this story on the 
authority of an eminent occupant of a judicial 
bench: 

A justice of the peace in a country district was 
oppressively imbued with an idea of his own 
responsibility in see! ing, that the peace was kept in 
the State of Indiana. He never lost an opportunity 
of showing his author He was a farmer, and 
his are bordered on th ate of Ohio. Indeed, 
one of his fences was on the state line. 

























One d. and the hired man got to fighting 
near this line fence. The justice, quick to see the 
situation, jumped to the fence, as a better “bench 
of justice,” and assailed the fighters, demanding 








“peace in'the name of the State of Indian 
But the farmer justice's defence of the 
was not Db: ; 











peace 











sooner ass 
Was on gav 4 ng him over bac a 
into the State of Ohio. As he felt himself falling 


he shouted to his son, 


“Give him the mischief, 
Jim! 


I've lost my jurisdiction!” 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


Proof positive is arrived at in various ways, 
One method is pleasantly described by a foreign 
correspondent of the 
t far from the harbor of Naples, we sighted a 
rocky islet apparently about two miles offshore. 
An elderly man approached me on deck, and said, 


Argonaut, 








politely: 


“Do 1 know whether this is Mount Vesuvius 





d with equal politeness: “I don'ts know 
, but I do know that it is not Vesuvius.” 

with an air of triumph f you 
t it is, how do you know that it 











pinning him with my 
Vesuvius is inland and 
bec this rock is three mil 
us is ‘about thirty mil round ; 
because this n island and Vesuvius is not; and 
because ivius is a yoleano and this is not.” 
The elde: rly man sniffed and withdrew. 





I replied, 
“be 
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his is outland 
round and 
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NOT A SAVAGE INDIAN. 


As an illustration of that sort of salutary reproof 
which is sometimes administered by an “inferior,” 
Our Dumb Animals prints an incident communi- 
cated by a South Dakota minister. 










man had been asked to receive 
Indian boy into his family for a few weeks, 
had consented to keep the lad if he did not prove 
” He turned out to 

so that one : 
the minister gave him a gu 
told him to take a holiday and go hunti 
The Indian shook his head. 
quietly. ‘Me belong to Band of M 
shoot birds or animals, only rattlesnakes.” | 
The minister had been very fond of using that 
gun, but he says he does not eare much for it now. | 








pretty good boy, 
a great treat, 




















FROM MOSQUITO MISSION. 




















Some of the proceedings of the Ecumenical 
Conference, recently held in New York, were 
marked by humor, 

A member of one of the audiences, says the New 
York Tribune, rose in his place at the end of a 

1, and asked for the attention of those 
prese: nt. The presiding ofc thought that a 
missionary was about to speak, and asked: 

“From what outpost do you com . | 

“Lam from Jersey City,” replie an from 
the audience—perhaps from inability to hear the 
exact words of the question. 
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penses small, Aid Scholarships. Students from 22 
states and countries. Com’! an Prep Courses. Cata- 
logue with views, free. Address the REGISTRAR. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. « 


82d Year begins Sept. 2th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


| Dr. EUGENEH. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 





Lasell Seminary for 
Young Women, 


10 Miles from Boston. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell aims at training its girls into 
happy, healthy, helpful women. The 
very breath of happiness prevails at 


Lasell. 
= 


Its girls are healthy, too. “I can 
always tell a Lasell girl when I see 
her," once said a clever Boston society 
woman, “by her graceful walk, good 
color, alert mind and charm of man- 
ner.” Living in a cheery, breezy 

lace, near tennis-courts and basket- 
ball ‘standards, and the beautiful 
Charles River with its splendid canoe- 
courses, they can scarcely help being 
healthy’ and robust. 


=< 


The spirit of deft-handed service and 
prudent direction of household matters 
lives in the Hall and comprises part of 
the deliberate course of training, mak- 
ing the pupils responsive, alert-minded 
women, to brighten and sweeten lives 
and homes. 
=< 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 

Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, said: “ I be- 
lieve you are honestly trying to educate and not 
veneer young women for life's duties.” 








Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1900. Illus. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Success for Every Boy 


‘Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any bo: 

a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position, 


ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 
AT NINETEEN. 


“I took up the Electrical Engi- 
ering Course of The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
of Seranton, Pa. I qualified 
mys lf for advancement and was rapidly promoted 
i was engaged as chief engineer and e! ectrician 
for the Huntington Railroad, at the age of nineteen, 
I still hold this position at a first-class salar} 
CLARENCE F, TRYON, 40 W. 129th St., New York. 


Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa 


IMPERIAL | 
eT gM E Oy 





Best en'most 
Economical Food 





Summer brings Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea and 
Dysentery. IMPERIAL GRANUM brings relief. Pre- 
red according to directions, control the 
the bowelsof both BABIES 
fe from your druggist 

If you have a ba! 
; {tis free. Address, 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept.¥, 153 Water St.,New York. 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


Over twenty-five years ago the 
American Waltham Watch Company 
stated that “350,000 Waltham 
Watches are speaking for themselves 
in the pockets of the people.” 
To-day EIGHT MILLION 
Waltham Watches are in 
use throughout the civilized world. 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 





“Td thank you for 
a little more of that 


It has a flavor that’s all its own. 
st on having it. 
just as good.’ 
“now try White House. 


other is 
other. 


WHITE 
HOUSE 


COFFEE’ 


Try it. 
Don't believe that some 
> You've tried “some 
Sold in 


every State and Territory in the Union 


in one and two-pound cans 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


PRINCIPAL COFFEE-ROASTERS, 





only, 
never in bulk. 


Send your grocer’s name and 
yours for Illustrated Book- 
let, containing things 

you ought to know 

about coffe 

and spice. 





Ly 


BOSTON— CHICAGO. 


er 
By MADISON: CAWEIN 





T seemed to me the forest held its breath,— 

Before some shape, some unapparent form 

Of fear,—approaching with the wings of death 
On the impending storm. 


Above the hills, big, bellying clouds loomed black 
And ominous, yet silent as the blue 
That pools the calm of summer, deepening back 
’Twixt clouds of milky hue. 


Then instantly, as when a multitude 
Shout riot and war tiirough some tumultuous 
town, 
Innumerable voices swept the wood 
As wild the wind rushed down. 


And fierce and few, as when a strong man weeps, 
Great rain-drops dashed the dust; and overhead, 
Penderous and vast down the prodigious deeps, 
Went slow the thunder’s tread. 


And swift and furious, as when giants fence, 
The lightning foils of tempest went insane; 
Then far and near sonorous earth grew dense 
With long sweet sweep of rain. 


—____+0+—__—_- 


The ‘Old Colonel.” 


N February of the present 
year an old man died in 
the Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York. Thousands 
knew him as the “Old 
Colonel.’ His story is 
briefly this: 

The “Old Colonel” was 
born of one of the best 
families in Ohio. Tle was 
reared in a wealthy Chris- 
tian home, and after leav- 
ing college he studied in 
the law office of Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln's 
great War Secretary. He married and began the 
practice of law. But in college he had fallen 
into intemperate habits. When the Civil War 
began he enlisted as a private soldier. At the 
end of the war he was mustered out a colonel of 
cavalry—and a confirmed drunkard. 

He struggled against his fatal habit, but it 
finally ruined him. Home was gone, and wife 
and children followed. Bereft of everything, he 
left his own city, and after months of wandering, 
entered New York under an assumed name. 
For over a quarter of a century he led the life of 
a drunken vagrant and beggar, notorious as one 
of the most loathsome of his class. 

One night, while half-intoxicated, he entered 
the Bowery Mission, and during the service rose 
and prayed most unctuously. After the meeting 
he said he was “converted,” and asked for a 
quarter of a dollar. This the leader gave him, 
and begged him not to return too soon. 

The next night he came reeling in, and prayed 
once more, and tried to put his arms about the 
leader’s neck. He was vigorously repulsed, and 
the door was pointed out to him. 

“Do you mean it?” he asked, quivering. 

“Tf you stay much longer you’ll see if I mean 
it!” was the harsh reply. 

The old man went out, cursing the mission and 
everybody connected with it. Two weeks later 
there was an up-town monthly meeting of the 
rescue-workers, and the young man who had 
turned the old beggar out told the story, and 
expressed his sorrow for his severity. He said 
that he had not been able to sleep since, or to 
pray, save for the man whom he had so rudely 
repulsed. 

The company, having heard their fellow- 
worker’s confession, knelt and prayed for the 
“Old Colonel,’ who was perhaps starving or 
freezing upon the street. 

At the close of the meeting the penitent slum- 
worker hastened up to the “‘elevated,”’ and took 
the first train for his down-town mission. As he 
hurried in, he saw a familiar, ragged figure 
shivering upon the back bench. This time he 
did not threaten the intruder, but put his arms 
about the old tramp’s neck and burst into tears. 
When the meeting was over he took charge of 
him, gave him a beefsteak dinner, a shave, clean 
clothes and a bath; and when the outcast 
emerged from this treatment, behold! he was 
transformed into a gentleman. 

At the same time his whole being seemed to 





be pleading that his heart might be made as clean | 


as his body. For six days he prayed earnestly: 
“O Lord, forgive and restore me!” 

At the end of the sixth day a beautiful smile 
transfigured his sin-searred face. He turned to 
his preserver and said: 

“© brother, I am saved!’’ 

“T believe you,” was the solemn reply. 


From that instant the old tramp was a changed | 
Ilis « 


being. His craving for liquor was gone. 
intellect was restored. Even lost youth seemed 
to revisit that wasted frame. The besutted out- 
cast became a dignified Christian man. 


knowledge that he had influenced for good many . 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


lives once as seemingly hopeless as his own had 
been. 

The first miracle in the work of uplifting the 
depraved is the miracle of patience, and that is 
possible only when faith and love are strong 
enough to conquer loathing. In many a repul- 
sive instance like the one just told, a sublime 
opportunity would have been wasted if natural 
feeling instead of Christian pity and kindness 
had had its way. 





———_ 


A War Correspondent’s 
Adventure. 


NE of the glorious commonplaces of 
O humanity—that the vengeful passions of 
war are often softened and supplanted by 
chivalrous magnanimity and tenderness—is tlius- 
trated anew in a story furnished by a South 
African correspondent of the London Daily News. 
With a fellow-correspondent, he was riding 
between the advanced and rear guards of a 
company of Australian horse, on its way to join 
the British lines, when they were suddenly 
surrounded and attacked by a party of Boers. 
Although ordered to surrender, the detachment 
made a dash for liberty. The correspondent’s 
chum was shot dead, and he himself, wounded in 
the temple by a glancing bullet, fell unconscious 
beneath his dying horse. 

With a partial restoration to consciousness, he 
found himself again in the saddle, supported by 
two Boers. On halting, one of them, a young man 
with a handsome, kindly face, upheld the prisoner 
while the other refreshed him from a water- 
bottle. Then, carrying him to the shelter of a 
roadside grove, they laid him gently down, and 
|; carefully dressed and bandaged his wounded 
temple. By this time, he began to see things 
clearly and to realize his position. He says: 


The same good-looking young fellow with the 
curly beard bent over me again. 

“Feel any better now, old fellow?” 

I stared ‘hard at the sj 
an Englishman, and a well-educated one, too. 

ness I’m better. I’m a prisoner, am io 

“Yes”? 

“Are you an Englishman?” I asked. 

He laughed. “Not I,” he said. “I’m a Boer 
born and bred, and I am the man who bowled you 
over. What on earth made you do such a fool's 
trick as to try to ride from our rifles at that 
| distance 2” es 
“Didn't think I was welcome in these parts.” 
“Don’t make a jest of it, man,” the Boer said, 

gravely. “Rather thank God you are a living man 
‘this moment. It was His hand that saved you; 
nothing else could have done so.” 
| He spoke reverently; there was no cant in the 
sentiment he uttered—his face was too open, too 
manly, too fearless for hypocrisy. 

“How long is it since T was knocked over?” 

“About three hours.” 

“Ts my comrade dead?” 
| “Quite dead,” the Boer replied. “Death came 
instantly to him. He was shot through the brain.” 

“Poor beggar!” I muttered. ‘And he’ll have to 
rot on the open veld, I suppose?” 

The Boer leader’s face flushed angrily. “Do 
yu take us for savages?” he asked, “Rest easy. 

‘our friend will get decent burial. What was 
rank 2?” 

“War correspondent.” 

“And your own?” 

“War correspondent also. 
my Pocket somewhere.” 

“Sir,” said the Boer leader, “you dress exactly 
like two British officers. You ride out with a 
fighting party. You try to ride off at a gallo) 
under the very muzzles of our rifles when we tell 
, you to surrender. You can blame no one but 
yourselves for this day's work.” 

“I blame no man. ‘I played the game and am 

paying the penalty.” 
‘hey.told me how yr Lambie’s horse had 
swerved between myself and them after Lambie 
had fallen. Then they saw me fall forward In the 
saddle, and they knew I was hit. A few strides 
| later one of them had sent a bullet through my 
horse’s head, and he rolled on top of me. Yet 
with it all I had escaped with a graze over the 
right temple and a badly injured shoulder. . 
as the Boer said, the hand of God must have 
shielded me. 


My papers are in 


——_+»—___ 


A Successful Experiment. 


HE position which the Australasian colonies 
are gaining in the world, particularly since 
their agreement to form a federation on 


their hearty participation, with Canada, in Great 
Britain's South African War, has attracted the 
attention of the world to them, and recalled the 
singular and striking fact that great penal colonies, 
where at one time disorder and crime prevailed, 
have become orderly and strictly self-governing 
communities. 


The story of the penal settlements of Australia 
and Tasmania, and the carnival of cruelty and of 
crime which attended the convict system, is most 
remarkable in the Hight of subsequent events. 
The crimes for which convicts were sent from 
England to Botany Bay and Van Diemen’s Land 
were in great part abominable, and the expiation 
was certainly terrible. 

The convicts were put at work in the brollin, 
Australian sun. Often they worked in chains, ane 
the chains were not counted as diminishing their 
capacity for hard labor. Even the best conducted 
among them were let out to farmers and the 
proprietors of sheep-ranges. If these farmers 
happened to be humane, the convict might be 
reasonably happy. But in many cases the farmer 
regarded his convict helper as a slave,—as indeed 
he was,—and a beast of burden to be used as 
cruelly as possible, 

The result was that as many of the convicts as 
could do so escaped to the woods, and became 
“bushrangers” or bandits. They preyed on the 
natives and on the settlers, committing robberics 
which not infrequently were attended with murder. 

In Tasmania such ravages were particularly 
alarming. The malefactors were under the lead- 
ership of one Mike Howe, an English highwayman, 
who had been sent to the eolony-on a long sentence 
and had escaped to the bush. His band of convicts 
raided the natives to provide themselves with 
wives, and these women served them willingly as 

aides in the thickets and fastnesses of ‘the ; 
sland. 

They became so much a terror to the peaceful 
settlers that when Mike Howe proposed a peace. 
in which he was to be “treated as a gentleman,” 





they were very glad to make the arrangement. | | 


But the governor-general at Sydney refused his | 
sanction to the pact, and Howe tooK to the bush; 
again. He was pursued by troops, and in a 
ful hand-to-hand combat was overcome and 
ded by a gigantic soldier known as “Big 





BU 
His followers continued the war relentlessly, 


the plan of the United States of America, and | 








but at last there came a change. The convicts 
tired of bushranging, and little by little settled 
down to good conduct. ‘he system of penal 
settlements was abolished. No more convicts 
came out from England and the people of the 
colonies agreed to forget the origin of those who 
were already there. 

Some of the convicts became the most indus- 
trious farmers and the most thrifty and law- 
abiding merchants in the country. Their children 
gave the lie to the law of heredity by becoming 
veritable gentlemen. Then it was the people 
of the former penal colonies performed a surprising 
act of ace and confidence by decreeing the 
destruction of all the records of convict banish- 
ment, and all the sentences and orders applying 
to the members of the convict community. 

The descendants of the convicts are now merged 
and lost in the Australasian Population The 
are prominent in the affairs of the colonies, an 
hold offices of distinction. If their origin is known. 
no one taunts them with it. The offspring of the 
worst criminals of Great Britain, treated thus 
with full confidence, have not tainted the blood of 
Australasia, but have really proved an element 
of strength. 


cya 
ate 4 esia 
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‘HE pine-trees lean above its cradle, laid 
Deep under tangled roots and mossy sod, 
Where mountains lift their faces unafraid 
Through sun and starlight to the tace of God. 


Long shadows slant across the silent steep, 

And far above the green heights pierce the blue, 
While wood-doves lull the baby stream asleep 
With softly echoing call and dreamy coo. 


No voice comes near it from the world before, 

Telling of all its life shall dare and be, 

Where plunging cataracts through the wild crags 
roar, 

Or where white sails go down to find the sea. 


Held safe and still, the baby river sleeps 
Far in the mountain fastnesses apart, 
God’s sunlight lying on its guardian steeps, 


‘aker, for he spoke like | And God’s great future hidden in its heart. 


—__~e=—____ 


What Her Name Was. 


RS. S. M. MONTGOMERY. writing in 
Lippincott's Magazine, gives an amusing 
account of an interview with a new 

servant. She had telephoned to an intelligence 
office for a cook. “Annie” was the only name 
written on the card which the woman brought 


| from the office. 


“Annie,” I said, “what is the rest of your name?” 

“That is it,” was the reply. 

“Yes,” I continued, “{ know your name is Annie, 
but Annie what?” 

“That is it, I tell you, missus,” she said, with a 
broad smile. 

“You have two names, surely,” I insisted, “a 
first name and a second name. jow what fs your 
second name?” 

“OQ missus,” she exclaimed, with some impa- 


Ss tience, ‘‘I tell you that is it!” 


With rising displeasure, thinking she was tri- 
fing, I sald very decidedly, “Your name is Annie 
what?” 


“Oh,” she cried, enthusiastically, ‘I am so glad 


yor know! I tink you will never Know. Yes, that 
is it.”” 


For a while I sat in silent despair, the girl eying 
me with a rueful countenance. Finally a happy 
thought struck me. 

“Annis,” I asked, very mildly, “what is your 
father’s name?” 

“Michael,” was the doleful reply. 

“Michael what?” I almost gasped, feeling that 
1 was suddenly becoming a parrot. But like the 
eternal ‘‘Nevermore” of Poe's “Raven,” came the 
echo, “That Is it.” 

A sudden illumination! Perhaps mine is the 
dull brain. 

“What do you put on your father’s letters?” I 
inquired. 

“That is what I must put, or he would not get 
them,” was the sobbing reply. 

Unwilling to give up after such a trial of patience 
on both sides, I asked, gently, “How do you spell 

o 


Slowly came the solution of the enigma: 
“weet” 


—————<~e>—__—_ 


Indians Capture a Safe. 


BAND of Apache Indians once captured the 
A \ United States cavalry paymaster’s safe, 
and the story is related in the New York 

Sun by an ex-sergeant of cavalry. At that time 
the paymaster rode in an ambulance with the 
safe, and was escorted by a guard of six mounted 
men. One night this guard was attacked by a 
large force of Indians. Two men were Killed, 
and the ambulance with the safe was captured. 


The safe contained about seven thousand dollars | 


in greenbacks. It weighed four hundred pounds, 
and had a combination lock. The Apaches had 
never seen a safe at close quarters before, but 
they knew it contained money, and they wanted 
to get It. 


They first 


unded off the knob with stones, 
thinkin, y 


the door could then be pried open. The 
attempt was a failure, of course, and then they 
tried their tomahawks on the chilled steel, hopin; 

to cut a hole in it. They had seen iron softened 
by fire, and their third move was to give the safe 
a three-hour Toasting, Luckily for Uncle Sam, it 
was fireproof. They threw big rocks upon it while 
it was still hot, and it was dented here and there; 
but they were as far from the money as ever. 

The safe was next dragged up the side of a 
mountain, and tumbled over a precipice two 
hundred feet high. The Indians expected to see 
it burst open, 
break off one of the wheels. The safe was left 
soaking in the river for three or four days, and 
great was the Indians’ disappointment at finding 

emselves still baffied. 

Next they tried gunpowder ; but knowing nothing 
of blasting, they brought about an explosion whic! 
burned half a’ dozen warriors and left the safe 
none the worse. 

The redskins worked over the safe, off and on, 
for a month or more, but failed to get at the 
inside. In disgust they finally left it in a deep 
ravine. 

Fourteen months later peace came, and we 
accidentally got track of the safe. It was found 
‘ing in the bed of a creek with a great pile of 
riftwood around jt. It was a hard-looking safe. 


fire and water. 

When we got it to the fort, however, and blew 
off the door, there were the seyen’ thousand 
dollars as snug as you please. The bills were 
somewhat damaged, but Uncle Sam redeemed 


ut the only damage done was to | 


| but she merely bowed an 
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every dollar. When the Apaches heard of our 
etting the money one of them, who had worked 
rdest on the safe, growled at me: 
“White man some fool, Indian more fool, and 
iron box great big, big tool!" 


——__+2—____ 


Vulture and Rattlesnake. 


HEN the International Boundary Com. 

\V V mission resurveyed the territorial lines 

between the United States and Mexico, 

the naturalists of the party gathered a car-load 

of natural history specimens. Doctor Mears, 

who with his assistants collected nearly twenty 

thousand specimens of birds and mammals, tells 

of a fight in the air between a California vulture 

and a rattlesnake. which he saw while exploring 
the Cocopah Mountains of Lower California. 


’ It was in the early morning. The big bird had 
seized the snake behind the head, and was strug- 
ging upward with its writhing, deadly burden. 
he snake’s captor appeared aware that its victim 
was dangerous, The burden was heavy, as the 
reptile was nearly five feet long. 
he grip of the bird on the snake’s body was not 
of the best. The snake seemed to be squirming 
from its captor’s talons, at least sufficiently to 
enable it to strike. Its triangular head was seen 
to recoil and dart at the mass of feathers. 

It did this once or twice, and then with a 
shriek the vulture dropped fts prey. The bird 
was probably five hundred feet or so above the 
observers. The astonished men were then treated 
to a spectacle seldom seen. Few birds but a 
vulture could accomplish such a feat. 

The instant the snake escaped from the bird's 
clutches, it dropped earthward like a shot. And 
like a shot the bird dropped after it, catching it in 
mid-air with a grip that caused death. At any 
rate, the snake ceased to wriggle, and the vulture 
| soared away to a mountain-peak to devour its 

hard-carned meat. 

That the snake did not bite the vulture and 
cause its death, can only be explained by the fact 
that the thick feathers probably protected the 
flesh from the reptile's fangs. 


-—_ +4 


Dickens's ‘‘ Nerves.” 


HARLES DICKENS had what the old 
woman scornfully said she “thanked God 
she hadn’t!’—“nerves.” They helped to 

| make him the people’s novelist. Says his daughter: 


|. “After the morning’s close work he was some- 
| times quite preoccupied when he came in to 
luncheon. Often when we were only our home 
party at Gad’s Hill, he would come in, take some- 
hing to eat in a mechanical way, and return to 
his study to finish the work he had left, scarcely 
having spoken a word. 
| “Our talking at these times did not seem to 
disturb him, although any sudden sound, as the 
| dropping of a spoon or the clicking of a glass, 
! would send a spasm of pain across his face.” 


In 1865 he was so shaken up by a railroad 
| accident that always afterward he suffered an 
| intense dread whenever he found himself in any 
kind of conveyance 

“Ou one occasion,” says his daughter, “when 
we were on our way from London to our little 


country station, Higham, where the carriage was 
to meet us, my father suddenly clutched the arms 








of the rallway carri: seat, while his face grew 
ashy pale and great drops of rspiration stood 
| upon his forehead ; and although he tried hard to 


master the dread, it was so strong that he had to 
leaye the train at the next station. 

“The accident had left its impression upon the 
memory, and it was destined never to be effaced. 
The hours spent upon raiiroads were thereafter 
hours of pain to him. I realized this often when 
travelling with him, and no amount of assurance 
could dispel the feeling.” 





Unnecessary Hardship. 


TRIKING instances sometimes occur to 
S prove that men are creatures of habit 
“Experience is a great thing,” says a writer 

in the Washington Post, “but it gets in the way 


sometimes ;” and he tells a bit of personal expe 
rience to illustrate his meaning. 


I have spent a good deal of time on the ocean, 
but my first shipwrecks so to speak, occurred on 
Lake Superior the first time I saw that great lake. 

I was out in a simall boat and lost an oar. The 
wind was offshore and the water rough, and I 
was soon adrift. It was three days before I was 
picked up by @ steamer. I was without food or 
water for the whole time. Of course I suffered, 
but I believe my worst suffering was from humil- 
iation after I was rescued. 

The first thing I asked for was a drink of water. 
One of the men In the rescuing boat looked at me 
as if he thought me delirious; but when I repeated 

request he took a tin can, leaned over the side 
of the boat, and dipping up some water, gave it 
me. 
| Then I realized for the first time that I was on 
| fresh water instead of salt, and that there was 
not the least excuse for a sane man’s going thirsty 
a minute. 

It seems incredible that I could have been so 
daft, but I was. Superior was so big and so 
ocean-like that 1 had simply assumed it to be salt 
without thinking: anything about it. So I say 
experience is as likely as not to run a person into 
trouble if he hasn't common sense to steer by. 











———<ee—____ 


Gently Rebuked. 


GOOD many people maintain that the only 
argument that really reaches a practical 
joker is a stoutclub. Yet the Philadelphia 

Times prints an incident of an Italian café which 
seems to show that milder measures answer when 
there Is in the offender’s make-up a substratum of 
manly feeling. 

In the evenings there was always fine music 
in the café, made by a man and his wife. She 
played on a stringed Instrument, and after several 
selections, carried around a little filigree silver 
basket, In which she collected coins from the 





guests. 
, One night, as the music began, & man seated at 
one of the tables held up a gold coin. The woman 
smiled, and the man dropped it on the marble slab 
that covered the steam-pipes. When she made 
her collection she went last for the gold coin, but 
as she picked it up she gave a cry, and dropped it 
again, for it had become heated on the slab. 
he next evening, when the musicians appeared 
the woman's hand’ was bandaged, and she had 
some difficulty in managing her Instrument. When 
she made her collection she avoided the man who 
had played the practical joke on her; and night 


| after night she did the same thing. 
and we felt slight hope that the money had escaped | 


In vain he offered her apo 


logics and other coins, 
sm 


led in passing him, 
and never allowed him to give her the slightest 
donation. Of course one can Imagine the offender's 
feelings; but who can find fault with the womuo’s 
gentle, yet dignified, rebuke? 
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jon Saturdays all that they had noticed about 
flowers, plants and insects. There was surely 
enough of each at hand. 
That was the way “The Four-O'clocks’’ began. 
During the rains and fogs of early winter the 


The Merry-Go-Round. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for the merry-go-round 
Where gaily the children whirl over the ground. 


There are galloping goats, there are ponies that | 


prance, club met and studied in the houses where there 
aes ote oes running races and donkeys that | eee ries, growing more interested 


and enthusiastic with every meeting, till by 

ohaclots ot eold there are | February they were a real little botany club. 
4 Then swept over the land that glorious flood 
Sith dashing young drivers s¢:gatlant and Dold. of wild flowers, nowhere in the world so wonder- 
There’s a long-necked giraffe, and a zebra that | fy) as in California. Now, added to their 

jumps, 

And a camel that has two bee-you-ti-ful humps. haborevensdieiag with Miss Kautner. When 
There’s a lion that ambles without any roar, 


There are sleighs drawn by swans, 
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for she stayed near the window all day. Right | 
amongst the bright green leaves of grandma’s 
geraniums and twining ivy. She brought neither 
bag or bundle when she came to make her little | 
visit, and she never offered to pay Grandma 


Fulton a cent for her board or lodging. “I'll 
Keep her as long as she’ll stay, yes, indeed I | 
will!’’ declared grandma, decidedly, “for she’s 
worth her weight in gold!”” 

That morning something happened. Little 
Ruth came to spend the day with grandma, and 
she spied this funny little boarder before she had 


meetings, came delightful | been in the sitting-room half an hour. 


“Oh! ob! oh!’ she exclaimed, clapping her 


near at hand they went afoot or awheel, but to | hands with delight. ‘Here’s a real, live ladybug 
_ the distant foot-hills or beaches, and into the deep, | on one of your geraniums, grandma!’’ Then 


And a dragon that never was hafnessed before. 


But all these fierce creatures are 
gentle and good 

And exceedingly safe, as they’re 
made out of wood. 


So let us hurrah! for the merry-go- 
round, 
While gaily the children whirt over 
the ground. 
ANNA M. PratrT. 





How the Four-O’clocks 
Grew. 


Six little girls who lived on the 
same block in a pretty California 
city made up their minds they 
must have a club. All their 
mothers belonged to clubs, so of 
course they ought to have one. 
They were all over ten years old 
now, quite beyond the age of 
“Lady go to see” or “Mother;” 
and as they all rode wheels, “run- 
ning games” were a thing of the 
past. 

They met on each others’ door- 
steps every Wednesday after school 
at four. Some days they sewed 
doll clothes, or cut garments for 
paper-dolls ; but dolls were getting 
too young for them, or they too old 
for dolls. Besides, the older people 
seemed to think the front steps 
not the best sewing-room in the 
world; and the little girls had 
begun to feel that something that 
wouldn’t make quite so much 
muss, or quite so much picking up 
afterward, would be better. But 
the question was, “What to do?” 

They had been a long time in 
selecting a name for the club! 
The mothers were all tired of sug- 
gesting names that never seemed 
to suit all these particular young 
ladies, and finally the name came 
by pure accident. One day “the 
club,” still nameless, sat on Mar- 
guerite Manning’s steps, a laugh- 
ing, rosy group. A fine-looking 
old gentleman paused to look at 
them, and as he passed on, lifted 
his hat and said, “A sweet little 
bunch of four-o’clocks!”” 

“The very name!” the girls all 
exclaimed together. But then 
came the question of “What were 
four-o’clocks?”’ So in they all ran 
to ask Marguerite’s mother. 

It happened that Marguerite’s 
mother had the gift of story-telling, 
and she entertained the girls by a 
description of the spicy, rosy blos- 
soms that open so late in the day, 
and told them of her dear old 
village home in far-away New 
England, where, when she was a 
tiny, timid child of four, she went 
to her first school. Ilow she 
would run up the long, dusty 
road, breathless with fear, till at 
a certain corner she was met bya 
whiff of the opening four-o’clocks, 
when she felt safe and would trot 
on round the corner to meet a welcome home 
from their rosy faces over the fence smiling upon 
her! 

But although she could tell them all about 
four-o’clocks, she had not a suggestion to offer 
in regard to some work for the club to do; nor 
were any of the other mothers able to think of 
anything. They all agreed, however, that what- 
ever the club did must be done on the back 
steps. 

At last they thought to ask Miss Kautner, a 
favorite teacher, whom the girls thought equal to 
“the lady from Philadelphia” herself! Miss 
Kautner was asked, and what should she advise 
but study! 

“Oh, horrors!” cried the club. “More books!’’ | 

No, Miss Kautner said she would give them a | wore a bright red dress with tiny black polka- 
few little simple talks on botany for a few Satur- | dots all over it, and she never spoke one word to 
days, taking the flowers that grew lavishly at anybody, although she stayed a whole long week. 
every door-step ; and they could review what they She was evidently very fond of watching the 
heard at their Wednesday meetings, and tell her people as they passed up and down the street, 


Ho, heave ho! The winds may blow, 
For our ship is strong and brave. 
On we go, the winds may blow, 
But fearless we ride the wave. 





Ho, heave ho! The winds may blow, 
Jolly sailors all are we. 

On we go, the winds may blow, 
For we love the deep blue sea. 


dim cafions they went, too, by stage, boat or car. 
Great lunch hampe emptied at noon beside 
some clear, cold sp were brought home at 
night filled with flowers, ferns, mosses, stones 
and shells for future study. 

ars have passed away, and our little 
doll-dressing friends now write really interesting 
and study in a truly thorough way, and 
»py in their work as the day 
And that is how “The Four-O'cloe! 


















long. 
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Grandma’s Boarder. 


She, oh! Such a funny little boarder! She 














HO, HEAVE HO! 


Ho, heave ho! The winds may blow, 
But with laughter gay and song, 

On we go, the winds may blow, 
Our gallant ship speeds along. 


Ho, heave ho! The winds may blow, 
And we dearly love to roam. 
On we go, the winds may blow, 
But soon we'll be at home. 
B. M. Waters. 


she took grandma’s b 
hand, and shut it as 

“Ladybug, ladybu 
said, gleefully, “ ’cau: 
your children will burn!’’ Very fast waved her 
hand, up and down, back and forth; and when 
she opened it once more, away flew Mistress 
Ladybug out of the open window. 

“Dear, dear me!’’ said grandma, when she 
found out what Ruth had done. “What will my 
plants do without her, for she has eaten every 
tiny green aphis that she could find. She was 


arder in her chubby right 
ht as she could. 

















Nuts to Crack. 
1. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals and finals of the crosswords spell 
the names of an Italian patriot and an American 
author, born July 4th. 


Concealed Crosswords, 


Beside the sea-girt harbor road, 
Where tides have ebbed and tides have flowed, 


Among the kelp and weeds I found 
A Roman poppy on the ground. 


At least, when once in Rome last fall, 
Irene walked with me round the wall, 


We saw some like it, brilliant red, 
Yet, “This is lettuce,” some one said. 


’Twas strange, but stranger still, a bone 
‘0 some may be a cherry-stone.) 


Along the harbor road 1 
When genial Southwest zephyrs 
low ; 


But when I feel a boreal breeze 
turn and seek some sheltering 
rees, 


And sit me down, and there I stay 
Unless it blows and rains all day. 


Oh, then I feel rheumatic fears, 
For I’m a gentleman of years. 


2. 
ENIGMAS. 


a 
Few ike Petitions brought before 
e! 
nove, still will e’en glance o’er 


™ 
Fewer yet, there’s no denying, 
Find their presence Bratitying, 


But a little insect humble, 
Not alone will never grumble ; 
But, ’twill scarcely be believed, 
When petitions are received, 
Placed before it, it grows cheery, 
Gay It is, but never dreary. 
ML. 
Take a letter twice, 
Leave a little space 
‘Twixt the two; and place 
Us therein. As mice 
Still you all must keep. 
Silence, understand, 
Now Is the command. 
“——! The baby is asleep!” 


3. 
AN HERB GARDEN. 
Containing Names of Twenty-four 
Herbs. 


My tittle neighbor, aged ten, 

‘hose pranks I often pardon, 

Just called to me across the fen, 
“Nell wants to see your garden!” 


The message caused me quite a stir, 
I love my merry: neighbor; 

1 call her my herb almoner, 
She helps me in my labor. 


A voice said, “Can I sell you, sor? 
Relief I’m sorely needing; 

Sure ’arn I can’t a living, for 
No one my case is heeding. 


“And ill enough I’ve fared in town, 
] haven’t turned a penny; 
Royal the blessings I'll call down 
If help you will give any.” 


“Take any car away from here; 

To thorough worth I render 

This Cuba silver, due, my dear, 
So jovial a vender. 


“I’m Interested in your brogue 
And in your purring basket.” 
“My kitten,” said the little rogue, 
“T couldn’t sell; don’t ask it. 


“Her cruel manners make me sigh, 
My little cat nips badly; 

And though we bear no rancor, I 
And Eric feel it sadly.” 


“T hope thy anger was not stirred, 
Forgiveness proves thy metal; 

The lovely rose Mary preferred 
Perhaps thy woes will settle. 


“Now show the garden to thy friend, 
For she’s the latest comer ; 

The saffron skies a storm portend, 
But few we've had this summer. 


“Savory the odors, I affirm, 
That all the air are filling; 
Come out,—don’t step upon that 


worm,— 
iced birds their songs are still- 
“A breeze is blowing off the shore, 
Hounds in the woods are baying. 


Take Sultan, Sylvia, I implore; 
He'll guard us in our straying.” 


4. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 


1. I wonder he did not 1234567 
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count of 
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it was of no vu 
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He did not talk like a 1 
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78910. 
4. Do not let the 345 12, or you will 12345 the 
blame of its owner, 

5 captive 1234! 
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8 beside him. Perhaps it will 
him to si > 
6. You e heard the 1234567. If any 123 
i bounds after this 4567 he must 
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pach- 
the best boarder that I ever had. I do hope that 

she will come back again.” ma a3 een 
eae cored opened the 123, I know you 4 you 
But she never did. Margaret Dane. | Qaaqited. any ion 
the doctor’s tender mere’ : 
Ge | 10. When you come to chances, it 

seems as if you must 12: 
ll. 4 mi watches nuld see 
A LITTLE lad of three years when asked why te muscle ing the 
he had opened the gate after being forbidden to oo a Him bo repraserited aS Wl aN’ Sieavane, 


do so, replied, ‘To get a little fresh air.’”” 





running the 12345678 of lis foes. 
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Tue Sirv ation IN CHINA has grown more 
serious. Thousands of the imperial troops have 
joined in the attacks upon foreigners. When 
this record closes, June 28th, the fate of the 
foreigners in Peking isin doubt. No direct news 
has been received from them since June 19th. 
The force led by the British Admiral Seymour, 
which started from Tien-tsin 
for their relief, could not reach 
them, and was itself relieved 
by a later expedition, after 15 
days of continuous fighting. 
The foreigners in Tien-tsin, 
after undergoing several days’ 
bombardment, were succore/l 
June 23d by a relieving force 
from Taku. The Chinese forts 
at Taku—which lie at the 
mouth of the Pei-ho River and command the 
approach from the sea to Tien-tsin and Peking— 
were taken by the forces of the allied powers 
June 17th. The President has ordered the 
Oregon and the Brooklyn to reénforce the fleet 
at Taku, and troops have been ordered sent from 
Manila. 


Tue NationaL REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
TION, which met at Philadelphia June 19th-21st, 
renominated William McKinley, of Ohio, for 
President, and nominated Theodore Roosevelt, 
of New York, for Vice-President, in each case 
by a unanimous vote. The renomination of 
President McKinley had ' 
long been a foregone con- 
clusion, but the selection of 
Governor Roosevelt for the 
second place was somewhat 
unexpected, as he had ex- 
pressed unwillingness to be 
nominated. The desire for 
his nomination was, how- 
ever, so strong that other | 
candidates were withdrawn, 
and he was made the choice 
of the convention. Mr. McKinley is 37 years 
old, and is completing his first term as President, 
after a long public career in Congress, and as 
Governor of Ohio. Mr. Roosevelt is 41 years old, 
and is completing his first term as Governor of 
New York. He displayed vigorous qualities as 
civil service commissioner, 
as police commissioner of | 
New York, and as assistant 
secretary of the navy; and | 
he gained distinction as | 
colonel of the “ Rough 
Riders” in the war in Cuba. 

Tur REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM expresses alle 
giance to the principle of | 


the gold standard ; declares | 





Co hey 


Aominat BEYMOUR. 





PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 





Governor Roosevert. 


steadfast opposition to the free coinage of silver ; 
condemns monopolies in trade; favors protection 
to American labor, and approves the pulicy of 
the administration in home and foreign affairs. 
It renews the pledge of independence and self- 
government to Cuba, which was given when war 
with Spain was declared; and touching the! 
Philippines, while it affirms the duty of putting 
down armed insurrection, it promises the islands | 
the largest measure of self-government consistent ! 
with their welfare and the duty of the United 
States. 


Tux First ELECTIONS IN CUBA under the | 
new order of things took place June 16th. They 
were for municipal offices only, and the regis- 
tration before the elections and the vote cast at 
them were smaller than had been expected. 

AMNESTY TO THE FILIPINOs.—Under the 
authority of the President, General MacArthur 
published at Manila, June 21st, a proclamation 
offering amnesty to all Fili- 
pinos who have been in 
insurrection against the 
United States. The only 
condition is that they shall | 
within 90 days renounce 
all connection with the in-; 
surrection and acknowledge | 
the authority of the United | 
States. They are promised | 
complete immunity for the} 
past and liberty of action 
for the future. The only persons excepted are 
those who have violated the laws of war. 


Recent DEATHS.—Mrs. Gladstone, widow 
of William E. Gladstone, the English statesman, 
died June 14th, aged 88. She was 
of unusual strength and beauty 
of character, the constant com- 
panion and helper of her hus- 
band, and active im many works 
of charity. — Count Michael 
Muravieff, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, died suddenly 

Sout musawert. June 2ist. We had been for 
more than 3) years in diplomatic service, and 
was active in the arrangements for the Peace 
Conference at The Hague. 





Mme. GLanstoNe. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


CARD. 


JULY 12, 1900, 


To the many inquirers, asking how we are able to supply 
The Youth’s Companion readers with High-Grade Sewing 


Machines at such low prices, we answer: They are sent directly from the 
factory to the purchaser, thus saving to our readers the large per cent. 


added to the cost of Sewing Machines when sold through the ordinary methods. 


The New Companion is strictly high grade in material and construction. 
If you intend to purchase a Sewing Machine, it will pay you first to see our Two 
Sewing Machine Booklets and Samples of. Work. Free for the asking. 


MODEL goo. 


CERTAINLY YOUTH’S COMPANION READERS HAVE NO 
EXCUSE FOR PAYING AN EXTRAVAGANT PRICE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 


Read the following: 


“*T know of persons who have laid aside a sixty-five-dollar Sewing 
Machine for your 1900 New Companion Sewing Machine.”—T. L. 
Brown, Iuka, Miss. 


“Tt is now almost three years since I sent to you for a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine, and will say I have not been sorry for one moment 
that I did it. It works just splendid, never out of order, light-running 
and almost noiseless. I worry sometimes when the boys sit down to it 
with their fixings,—sometimes it is a piece of leather, sometimes very heavy 
cloth,—but it is just the same. Indeed, there is nothing about it to get out 
of order.’’—Mrs. J. E. Bix.er, Clarence, Iowa. 








BALL-BEARING. 


“It affords me great pleasure to say that the New Companion Sewing Machine purchased of you two years ago is giving me 
the best of satisfaction. I know of no better machine, and doubt if there is one.””—Mrs. LILLIZ C. Dean, Aquetuck, N. Y. 





Factory where the New Companion Sewing Machine is Made Expressly for Companion Readers. 


“T bought a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine of you 
about six years ago. It has 
given the best satisfaction.’’— 
Mrs. H. H. Hovey, Cam- 
bridge, Kans. 


“‘Tam charmed with my 
New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine. I have had it since 
August 26, ’95.’’—Maccig J. 
CromarTiz, Garland, N. C. 


“*T purchased a machine 
of you five years ago which 
was very satisfactory. En- 
closed you will find $21.75, 
for which please send to my 
address the New Companion 
Sewing Machine with Drop 
Head.’?—Mrs.J.G.TiFFANY, 
Howard, R. I. 


“Recently I saw at one 
.of my neighbors’ a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine. It 
had been in use for six years, 
and was in perfect condition 
and much liked. I want one 
of the $19.00 machines.”— 
Mrs. H.C. Crockett, Bel- 
fast, Me. 


“I think my New Companion Sewing Machine is splendid. It is as good as I would have had to pay $60.00 for here. A 
neighbor came in to see it and may buy.”’—NELLIE CLENDENEN, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


THREE STYLES. 


We offer three styles, each with BALL BEARINGS, 
Twin Spool Holder, latest improvements, and Polished 
Quartered Oak Tables. The balls,.the same as used on 
high-grade bicycles, are made from the finest grade tool- 


enables the operator to wind the bobbin without unthreading 
the needle or removing the work. Its advantages are self- 
evident. Each Machine is supplied with a Set of Latest 
Steel Attachments, full Nickel-Plated, and Warranted for 
Ten Years. The New Companion is an embodiment of all 
that is up-to-date in Sewing Machines. No more satisfac- 
tory or durable Machine can be had at any price. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers . . . . . $19.00. 
STYLE 2. With Drop Head. . . . $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head $23.75. 


We Pay the Freight. 


On receipt of price, we will deliver the Machine, Freight 
Paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office 
west of these states, we will deliver any one of the New 
Companion Sewing Machines, FREE, for $3.00 extra. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. We also allow thirty days’ trial, and 
if the Machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned 
at our expense and the full amount paid will be refunded. 


steel, and should last a lifetime. The Twin Spool Holder TH 
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SEND FOR SEWING MACHINE BOOKLET. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


| At last they came to a stall from which proceeded | 
@ shrill babel of insect sounds. | 
There were so many eager purchasers crowding 
round the little stall that the Englishman gave up 
the idea of buying what he wanted that evening. | 
The Insect-fancier gave him his address, and the | 
, hext morning the Englishman went to his dwelling. 











HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | It was the never-to-be-forgotten chorus of insects 
re ee oe eee aye, Subscription | that guided him at last down a little back lane to | 


the spot at the end of a row of one-roomed cots. 

The cupboards full of insects, all shut up in their | 
| cages, were there, and the old fancier, opening | 
one of the doors, soon found him a “Suzu-mushi” 
for four sen, and a pretty cage in the shape of a 
fan for fifteen sen, or threepence in English money. 
; The insect must not be hung up in a draft, the 
: old man said, but in some quiet, cool corner, and | 
i furthermore, it must be fed on fresh cucumber | 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers In a single weekly issue of the paner. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for fivi-are a gift to the subscribers from 
© publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

ey for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
er directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in s Fost-oltice Money-Order, 
ni] eck, or Draft, or an ‘press Money-Order. 

WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | ‘every, morning. 

send the money in a Registered Letter. Ail post:; The Englishman carried home his insect, hung 


aie’ are required to register letters whenever | jt up in a corner of his room, and walted for the 
Silver should never be pent through the mail. it is | serenade. But for two days the Suzu-mushi was 

almost sure to wear a hole throu: 6 envelo; 

and be lost or else it 1s sootone pan she who mone quite silent. In vain the Englishman put in slice 

silver to in a letter must do {t on their own | after slice of cucumber; in vain he whistled and 

respon: ty. trilled at the bars of the tiny cage. In despair, he 
Reng pt of iaoney by ue belors the date opposite your | called for the priest’s wife. 

name on your paper, which shows to what Hme “What fs the matter with this Insect? It won't 

your subscription {s paid, can be changed. | st 4 jateed \ 
Discontinaances.—Remember that the | sing for me!” he complained. 


= 
Payment 


ublishers: | 
“The Suzu-mushi | 





must be notified by letter: whena Bubscr!® Tr wishes “Be patient,” she answered. 
poll? Daper stopped: All arrearages must be pald. | "is In a new cage, and will not sing till it is accus- 





“ 
continue a as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper ia sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

ngers 
iptions 


Caution against paying, money to stra’ 
‘to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscr: 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. ' 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable ———— 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, DANGEROUS VOYAGE. | 


The Youth’s Companion, 
901 Columbus Avenue. 

Deep-water sailors are apt to view with con- 
tempt the seamen who go on coastwise ships, but 
these longshoremen are often skilful, and certainly 
RUNNING BAREFOOT. they are exposed to many dangers. A New York! 
NE of the delights of childhood is that of | exchange describes the voyage of the schooner 
running barefoot. There seems to | William Bell from Charleston, South Carolina, to 

be an instinct, inherited per- | New London, Connecticut. 


haps from savage ancestors, It foundered at sea in a furious gale, and the | 
which impels a child to throw | captain and five men went down with it. Two! 
off the foot-covering and walk | S¢4men, named Lowd and Robinson, kept them- 

is selves afloat and found refuge on the roof of the 
about in all the delightful free- | cabin, which had become detached. : 
dom of unshod feet. i 


|, Yo this the two men clung until the hurricane 
Mothers who indulge their | had spent its fury. On this novel raft they spent 
children in this respect are wise. | five da, 


ye and nights, without food or drink and with 
very little rest, as the waves frequently swept 
Many of our instincts may safely i 
and even beneficially be yielded 


over them. i 
Robinson twice slipped into the water, but each | 
to in moderation; and this is wd 
one of them. One of our “weak 


time was rescued b: In their hunger they ' 
spots” is the foot, and we are, 


ate part of their leather sea-boots, and when 
picked up by @ passing schooner they were on the 
verge of delfrium; but they were rescued in time, 
perhaps, oftener predisposed to colds and other | 4n¢ soon recovered. 
maladies by damp and chilled feet than by any- 
thing else. Whatever tends to toughen the feet, 
therefore, makes the individual so much the less 
liable to disease. | 
Mothers are often perplexed as to how far they 
may safely indulge their children in this longing 
for going barefoot. They cannot feel that it is 
safe to let a boy or girl run about barefooted on 
wet grass, play with bare feet in damp sand, or 
continue to go out without shoes and stockings 
when a cold and wet day breaks a hot spell. It | 
might not be prudent to let a child begin in this: ,._/ ° n 
way in the early spring, after having been in: tive was a constant source of wonder. 
shoes and stockings, and perhaps rubbers, all 
winter. But before the summer is over all such 
tians cried, ‘For shame!” charged them 
anxiety may be put aside. with Overloading the poor engine, and Brsked. If 
Of course there are certain precautions that | they thought themselves men. ' 
should always be taken, for the human foot cannot | pone. vhesarlyer of i en ine was asked: by an ' 
safely be neglected, like the well-protected paws | engine, a she was Mure it she could do that, her 
of a dog or cat. The child should not be allowed married life would be blessed. 
to run about in the neighborhood of barns, black- 
smith and carpenter shops, and other places where 
there are likely to be rusty nails, splinters of wood, 
broken crockery and the like; nor should he go 
far afield over rough ground, where he would 
probably get stone bruises. 


tomed to its surroundings. 
and cannot sing.” 

So the Englishman waited, and the next evening, 
when the cage was hung up, the little creature 
began to sing merrily, tinkling away like a tiny 
, bell, as its name implies. ! 


It feels full of fear, 


Boston, Mass. 
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SURPRISED BY THE ENGINE. 


The natives of a wild country never fail to 
wonder over the coming of a railroad, with its 
snorting locomotive and rattling cars. The antics 
of the native Egyptians and Arabs, says Owen 
S$. Watkins, who was with Kitchener in his Sudan 
campaign, afforded not a little amusement to 
the railway battalion under Lieutenant Midwinter. 

The quantity of water consumed by the locomo- 
The Arabs 
had never dreamed of such a thirst as that monster 


seemed to possess. One day, when the working 
party climbed aboard after loading all the trucks, 
he E 


COOL AND METHODICAL. 


A lawyer who worthily bears a distinguished 
! name occupies an old-fashioned mansion on the 
When first beginning his barefoot holiday the wage of New York. His sister, who lives with 
boy should put on thin socks and light, easy shoes | him, tells a laughable story, which !s reported in 
or slippers at dusk, and should go footelad on) jarners Round Table, illustrating his coolness 
really cold days. After tramping in mud and wet | and love of method. 
his feet should be bathed in cold water, dried and | Heasatiy his sictee: Unkoed (lato ‘ls’ room core 
“socked” as soon as he comes into the house. time ‘after midnight, and told him she thought 
A summer of this freedom from shoes, with its burglars were in the house. The lawyer put on 
toughening of the feet and the system in general, | his dressing-gown, and went down-stairs. 
will ensure for the child a winter practically free |, Im the back hall he found a rough-looking man 


a A si trying to open a door that led into the back yard. 
from the “snuffles”—but he will need shoes of a | The Surelar had unlocked the door, ae 3 
larger size in the autuinn. 


pulling at it with all his might. The lawyer, 

seelng the robber’s predicament, called to him: 

; =f does not open that way, you idiot: It slides 
ack!" 





= 


LITTLE MUSIC- MAKERS. 


In Tokyo small, exquisitely cut bamboo cages | FOUR TO ONE. 
may be seen hung up in the verandas of houses, An English officer in Malta stopped, in riding, | 
and in the hush of the dawn and at the close of | to ask a native the way. He was answered by a | 
summer days whistles and tinklings and trills shrug of the shoulders, and a “No speak English.” | 
proceed from them. Usually it is In the evening “You’re a fool, then,” said the officer. 
that the people sit In their verandas to listen to ut the man knew enough English to ask: 
the Insects they have imprisoned there. The — ;,20 you understand Maltese?” 

Wide World Magazine gives an interesting account 
of one of these mysterious singers. 

Late one afternoon, toward the end of May, an | 
Englishman was moving from room to room in the 
quiet Buddhist temple which {s his home, when 
his attention was arrested by a silvery trill, which 
at Intervals filled the whole place. It was delicate 
and clear, like an etherealized bird’s song. He | 
called the priest’s daughter, and asked what it 
was he heard singing. 

“Come,” she replied, “and I will show you where | 
it is.” 

She led him to the back of the temple, and 
Pointed to the eaves of a cottage opposite. There 
he saw a tiny reed cage hanging, and in one corner 
of it a small, black Insect, hardly discernible in 
the dim light. 

“That is the insect you heard singing,” said the 
priest's daughter. “It is called a ‘Suzu-mushi,’ 
and its voice is beautiful and cool.” 

In three days the next night fair at Mito came 
round, and Riyo, the priest’s daughter, accom- 
panied by a servant and the Englishman, went 
thither. 

They passed innumerable stalls, as well as 





“Do you Know Arabic?” 
“No.” 
“Do you Know Italian?” 
“No.” 
“Do you know Greek 2" 
“No.” 


“Thou you four fools. I only one!” 


THE GUN AND THE CAT. 


It generally takes “nerve’—the slang synonym 
for impudence—to be a borrower, but here the | 
Chicago News shows such effrontery at its height: 


Quinn—He has more nerve than any man I ever 
et. ' 
De Fonte— 


In what way? 
Quinn—W 


he went over to his neighbor's to | 
‘ borrow a gun. | Said he wanted to shoot a cat. 
De Fonte—Whcere does any nerve come in? 
Quinn att was his neighbor’s cat he wanted to ! 
shoot. } 
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“As I understand ft,” said the talkative one, 
“the Africanders trekked from the roorlooper to 
the popgie, and dorped it from the spruit to the 
disselboom. nds to reason, too, for —” 

“TE don't und and yolt,” the other cut in, 












COMPANION. 


‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- : 

tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 

deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
60 different genuine Natal, 


STAMPS. Soittc Orange hs, Cape 


Labuan, Borneo, ete. 
cta.; 1000 tine mixes 
cts.’ Agents wanted, 50%, 

A. STEGMAN, ST. LO: 4 
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that is always All ‘4 Ready for Use, Itrequires 
absolutely Vo Sewing either on waist or skirt. fakes 
your tatat line smaller, Will not rust or corrode. Made 


of webbing and aluminum. 
Aggnts wanted everywhere, ladies or children. 
Send 12 cents for one. Sells at sight for 25 cents. 


STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th St., New York. 


Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! 

It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people u: 
sell it, especially druggi 





Remember your teeth 
do not get a vacation, 
but they, with the 
mouth and breath, can 
have delicious, re- 
freshing fragrance and 
good health if you use 
RusiroamM. What 
wouldvacation time be 
without RuBIFOAM? 
Don't stay at home or 
go away without it. 
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25 Cents a Bottle. 


Sample for a 2-ct. stamp. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 











“HOLDFAST” 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS IT. - 


Lighter than bone. They do not slip, split 
or break. Made in white, black, brown and 
auburn. Size 2% inches. For braid and 
bonnet use 341, 33 and 4/3 inches. 

Sold by best dealers. Six of smallest or 
one of largest size by mail for 10c. in stamps 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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TOWERS OVER ALL 


in accurate timekeeping, durability and every 
quality that makes a timepiece best—the 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


- made for over a third of a century—with an 
output exceeding eight million perfect watches. 


Sold by Jewelers 
in cases and sizes to suit every taste. 
The World’s Standard. 


word “Elgin” oni 
the worke—folly guaranteed. 


'ATCH CO., Elgin, lil, 


OTIRRING ADVENTURES 
hefell the LEWIS and CLARK 


“ expedition of 1504-6. 
WONDERLAND 1900 


gives them. 
ford i gix cents for the hook, 


CHAS.S.FEE.G.P-A.ST. PAUL, MINN. 


















strange portable gardeus and goldfish nurseries. | wearily.—Harper's Bazar. 








JULY 12, 1900. 





A Kanaka’s Gratitude. 


As we were sailing out of the harbor of Hako- 
date, Japan, bound for the South Pacific, I was 
standing under the mainmast where the ship’s 
harness-casks were lashed. In my capacity of 
cabin-boy I was waiting, with a pan in my 
hands, for the cook to come and select a piece of 
salt meat, which I was to wash and prepare for 
the cabin table. 

While I was waiting there, one of our crew, a 
Kanaka nicknamed “Rope Yarn,” fell from the 
maintopsail-yard. As the poor fellow screamed, 
I instinctively dropped the pan and clutched at 
the nearest object, the mizzenstaysail-sheet. 

In doing so, I ran from under the mast, and 
the sheet, coming taut, caused the sail to spread , 
out somewhat like a hammock, so that Rope 
Yarn was caught in this. Ilis life was saved by 
my unconscious act. 

As he fell into the sail, the sheet was jerked 
from my hands and he rolled out on deck. 
Quickly regaining his footing, and looking in 
amazement at the staysail, which now hung idly 
from the mizzenstay, he turned to me. 

With an expression of great gratitude, he 
grasped my hands and poured out his thanks in 
broken English, saying: 

“O cabbie-boy, you save poor Kanaka man’s 
life! By-by I do someting for you—you see, 
you see!" 

It was in vain that I told him not to thank me, 
as I had only run to save myself from being 
struck by him in his fall. He would not believe 
this, and on the rest of the voyage, whenever he , 
passed me, the same look of gratitude shone out 
of his dark hazel eyes. 

We soon arrived in the South Pacific, where 
we found the whales very plentiful, and took 
much oil. One calm day we spoke the ship 
James Loper, of Nantucket, whose captain, 
named Gardner, lowered his boat and came on 
board our vessel. 

One of the few pleasures of a whaling voyage 
is to visit, or in sailor’s phraseology “to gam,” 
another ship; so our captain ordered the steward 
to kill a young pig for dinner, as a treat to our 
visitors. 

In arranging the dishes on the cabin table, I 
took from the captain’s chest a large platter of 
Japanese ware, which had been given him by 
ene of the dignitaries of Hakodate. It was pale 
blue and white, inlaid with gold figures of Jap- 
anese design, and a very handsome and odd dish. 
It was so highly prized by the captain that he 
did not allow it to be used except on state 
occasions. 

After they had finished their dinner, while I 
was clearing off the table, I took the platter to 
the railing of the ship to scrape the remnants of 
the feast from it. There, unfortunately, it slipped 
out of my hands into the water. 

For a second I was dumfounded, but quickly 
regaining my senses, F rushed aft, called the 
captain one side, and told him how I had lost 
the platter. He was speechless for a moment, 
but beckoning me to follow, he went into the 
cabin. 

My heart thumped hard, for I knew not what 
punishment he would inflict. Judge, then, of 
my astonishment as he stopped at the entrance 
of the cabin, and pointing to the table said, 
“Look!”? For there was the platter which I 
had seen sinking beneath the surface of the 
ocean ! 

Turning quickly to me, he said, sternly: 

“What do you mean, boy? There is my platter 
on the table!” 

I could hardly believe it. My eyesight, I 
fancied, must have failed me. But on going to 
the table and taking the dish in my hands, I was 
convinced that it was the same which I had lost 
overboard a few minutes before. | 

“Now, boy,” said the captain, “I should be | 
very much displeased if I thought that you had 
tried to joke with me in this manner.” 

But he saw by my expression that I was more | 
puzzled than he himself, so he told me to go on 
deck. There the first person to greet me was 
Rope Yarn, dripping wet. 

His eyes shining with happiness, he grasped 
my hand and said: 

“Boy, you save my life. I told you I do some- 
ting for you. You see ship go slow; I make 
work in mizzen-rigging; I see plate go. I jump ; 
overboard, I catch him, you see. Plate he no 
sink like lead; he go this way, he stop, he go 
that way.”” And as he waved his hand to show 
the way the platter had sunk in the water, he 
added, “I catch him.” 

He had known, from his former experience in 
diving for coral among the South Sea Islands, 
that a flat object will not sink directly to the 
bottom, but wave down with oblique motions, 
and take some time to sink out of sight. 

So he had jumped from the mizzen-rigging | 
where he was at work and had caught the platter. 
As the sea was calm, he had no difficulty in 
getting on the ship’s channels, while she was 
rolling in the swells of the ocean, and then 
coming on deck. 

As he did not then see me, he took the platter | 
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‘Rum and Water. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


into the cabin and placed it on the table, where it 
was found by the captain and myself. 
For the rest of the voyage there was no happier 


person on that ship than Rope Yarn, and as I | 


parted with him for the last time, with his 
beautiful eyes looking into mine, he said: 

“Boy, you save poor Kanaka man’s life. 
Kanaka man he do someting for you.” 


OLIVER G. Fospick. 
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A Taste of War. 


The sensations of the soldier under fire for the 


first time have an interest for every man who 
cares to study human nature. A gallant British 


oflicer, Maj. A. B. Thruston, gives this account : 


of his baptism of fire in Africa, at the head of a 
brigade of Egyptian troops: 


It was my first experience of hearing bullets 
whizzing, and it was rather uncomfortable, more 
especially as those of the Sudanese deserters 
were better aimed than the rest. In front 
of me was a fat Egyptian lieutenant, whose 
body could be warranted impenetrable by any 
bullet; soI thought I would get behind him, and 
then I should be as safe as behind a butt ona 


range. 

I made a few steps in his direction, but “This 
will never do,” I thought. Then I stopped ; but 
] had to do something, so I blew my whistle and 
stopped the firing. hen iting in front of the 
soldiers, I told them to follow me, and we raced 
toward the enemy. They fired one volley and 
then began to retire slowly. My fellaheen 
soldiers pressed hard on me from behind, and 
kept me moving whether I liked it or not. Firing 
as we went, we gradually overtook the dervishes, 
who retreated sullenly. 

One of them stopped and faced me at a distance 


of about twenty yards, and kneeling down, took | 


a deliberate aim. I fancied I could see down 
the barrel. “He's got me!” I thought; but the 
next instant he fell flat on his face, killed bya 


bullet from m: perpeant 
nt ‘heir retreat became a flight, 


On we went! 
but being light of foot and unshod, they soon 
out) the heavy policeman-| Egyptians, 
and we gave up the chase. 

My delight was unbounded. I had been shot 


at in a mild sort of way, and I had behaved, 
outwardly at least, as well as I could have 
wished. 


——_<+o+—___ 


Heroic Treatment. 


Not the least danger which our colonial 
ancestors had to contend with was an almost 
incredible overconfidence in the efficacy of 
medicine. Nostsums of every kind were consid- 
ered indispensable to family health, and it is 
pathetic to read the recent account given by 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, of the terrible mortality 
among the children produced by desperate 
remedies. So absolute was the general delusion 
concerning medicine, that when a man of sense 
published, in 1647, ‘““A Most Desperate Booke 
Written against taking of Phissick,” the volume 
was ordered to be burned as a menace to society. 

A good example of the rigorous medical 
methods in vogue for more than a century is 
furnished through a letter written by a physician 
concerning the treatment of a child afflicted with 
the rickets. The writer begins by recommendin, 
a syrup made from black cherries, and_ this 
medicine would not have been unpleasant had 
not the doctor’s advice continued as follows: 

“If you Dip your Child do it in this manner: 


viz: naked in the morning, headforemost in Cold | 


Water, don’t dress it Immediately, but let it be 


made warm in ye Cradle and sweat at least half | 


an Hour moderately. Do this 3 mornings and 


if one or both feet are Cold (which is sometimes ' 


¢. Case} Let a little blood taken out of ye 
leet ye 2nd Morning and yt will cease then to 
sweat afterwards. Before ye dips of ye Child, 
give it some Snakeroot and Saffern Steeped in 
Give this immediately before 
Diping and after ye have dipt ye Child 3 mornings 
Give it several times a Day ye following Sprp 
made of Comfry, Hartshorn, Red Roses, [og- 
brake roots, Knot grass, petty-moral roots, 
Sweeten ye Syrup with Melosses.”’ 


—_~0»—____ 


Stupidity of Ants. 


Because of its industry, the ant has been 
credited with all the virtues of insect character. 
It may afford some satisfaction to a lazy reader 
to find that a naturalist in South Africa has 
remarked the stupidity of one of the largest 
species. Mrs. Monteiro writes from Delagoa 
Bay: 

I have been watching the ants carefully of 
late, and have come to the conclusion that one 
species, at any rate, is not 
amount of common sense. For instance, one of 
these ants will find some dead insects which he 
wishes to convey to his home in the sand. In all 
probability he has forgotten where that home is, 
although he has left it only a few minutes before, 
and he begins to drag his prey off in the opposite 
direction.” He never, by any chance, goes round 
an obstacle, but struggles over everything in the 
most foolish way. 

Presently, he will put down the burden and 
go to look for his hole. If he finds it, he goes 
back for his prize, by this time having forgotten 
where he left it. At last he finds it and gets it 
home. Ile leaves it on the edge of the hole 
while he goes down to see if all is right below, 
and then returns and drags it down after him. 

Should he discover an insect too heavy for him 
to curry off unaided, he goes to fetch a friend to 
help him, after having tried his utmost to be 
independent. When the two return, and after 


\the usual hunt, find the insect, they almost 


invariably seize it at opposite ends and pull 
away against each other for a long while. 

last they find out that something is wrong and 
work together properly. They may bave some 


, deep design in their proceedings, of which we 


are ignorant, but to me their conduct looks like 
sheer stupidity. 


ifted with a large | 
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SEND 106, {222% Altminem Novelty Puzsie ever 
IG, made. 4. 1. LEE, 131 Tremont St., Boston. 
ixed £01 ket album and stamp col- 

300 Tets 1 ea Re Sein Con aninoton Ma. 
FREE 2. (uigized, bottle of Chase's Anti: 


peptic Tooth Powder for postage and 
packing, loc. H. £. Chase, Dentist, 88 Tremont St., Boston. 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES ! 


NERYEASE will cure it in 5 min- 
utes. One box cures 10 head- 


aches. Costs 25cts. At druggists. 
Sent by mail by NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
SAMPLE SIZE, 10 CENTS. 


MY SITUATION 


WITH F. R. Spaulding & Co. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
-- Miss F, H. Anderson, Roxbury. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 





III. 


ALUMINUM (novel itne*terice. (pries 


10cents. G. W. ALLEN, Box 681, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ees ne re 


SUMMER FRECKLES 


soon fade away by gentle applications of 


ROYAL PEARL. 


It positively cures Pimples and Blackheads, too, 

Atall druggists and fancy goods dealers, or sent. 
express paid on receipt of 80c. in stainps. A small 
bottle matled Free to any address in the United States. 


THE H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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THAN Mucitace For Aut Purposes 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Etc. 
Boz.tube by matl for cents. 


CARTER’S INK CO., Boston. 


Twenty-six Hours 
Chicago--Boston 


The fast New England Express trains recently placed in service 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, afford the 


quickest service ever pre: 
New England. 


sented for travel between the west and 


Leave Chicago daily, 2:00 p. m., arrive Boston, 4:55 next afternoon. 
Leave Boston, South Station, B. & A. R. R., daily, 10:45 a. m., arrive Chicago 


11:50 next morning. 


‘*Book of Trains’? tells about these and other fast trains. Copy sent 


anywhere on request. 


‘The Youth's 
Exhibition of Am 


o. For 


SIX CASH PRIZES 


Besides the above, there will 


had by postal-card request. 
ditions of the contest. 





Will be conducted on the same general lines as former exhibitions, 
which have been more and more successful each vear. ... 


ARE OFFERED FOR THE BEST FIGURE 
‘WORK or ans AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


the details of which are contained in a circular which may be 
This circular also contains the con- 


THE CoMPETITION CLosEs AT NOON, SeEpr. 8, 1900. 
EXHIBITION Opens Oct. 1, 1 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 








Comp 
ateur Photographs | 
1900... 







be seventy-four special awards, 















Microscope. The cut sh 
the three lenses 


FOR THE NEXT SIXTY 


Perry Mason & Co., 201 € 
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This is a most convenient and powerful Student’s 


separated. 


Naturalist’s Compound Microscope given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 25c. extra, postage included. 


SPECIAL PRICE. 


$1.00, POST-PAID. 





Sor + Dacation + Days. 


NATURALIST’S 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 


ows the diaphragm with 
Each lens is of 
different power. It has 
an Adjustable Mirror, 
by means of which the 
light is reflected up 
through the Glass 
Stand, thus illumi- 
nating the object being 
examined. This instru- 
ment is designed for in- 


vestigating such objects 
as leaves, flowers, seeds, 
insects, minerals, pow- 
ders, sea-weed, mosses, 
ferns, grains, grasses, 


metals, woods. For the 
practical use of young 
naturalists this is a 
splendid instrument. 
We include with each 
instrument 1 Mounted 
Object, 1 plain Glass 
Slide and 1 Life Box. 


DAYS SOLD FOR ONLY 
olumbus Gve., Boston, Wass. 
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FORMOSA 


OOLOONG TE 


SOLD BY YOUR GROCER. SEND FOR 


Free Sample 


of this fragrant, delicious 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy it 
to please yourself. 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 


‘Hersom’  Hatian o« Spore 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. 4 o a 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 






















In these days we want to do everything in a minute. We haven’t the patience 
our grandmothers; they used pearl tapioca and had to soak it for hours to make it 

_ ready. This process became too slow for the times, and the use of tapioca decreased 
tremendously. Since the introduction of 


Minute Tapioca 


—the kind that requires no soaking — tapioca has again taken its place ami 
the favorites. It is quickly cooked and never soggy nor gummy. Minute No. 


Minute Gelatine. 


This, too, requires no soaking, but dissolves at once in boiling water or milk, 
can be made into a greater number of successful desserts than can any other preparation 
ever offered. Every package makes one-half gallon of clear, firm jelly. 


We send full size package of Gelatine by mail for I3c. if your dealer hasn't it. Samples of bot) 
a Minutes’ and Minute Rie Book sent for two-cent stamp. plore 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, - = = = = Orange, M 
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Sandwiches 


made with Red Currant Jelly are the proper thing 
for Picnic Luncheons, Lawn Parties, Teas, etc. 
They look beautiful when ready to serve —the 
bright red jelly showing between the white slices 
of bread. ‘To have them right and have them 
relish, you should use A. A. Knights’ 


= Pure = 
Red Currant Jelly. 


Made strictly from Ripe Red 
Currants and Granulated 
Sugar — nothing else. 

Your Grocer probably keeps 

a full line of our Pure Jellies 

and Preserves —he ought to. 

Tf he can't supply you, we'll 

be obliged if you'll let us 

know. 2. 2 ew eee ee 


A.A. KNIGHTS & SON, Corpn., 
87-89 Commercial Street, Boston. 
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Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
aise for ae List, Free. 


ae: Noe THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
NEW MEDFORD, Mane. New Bedford, Mass. 
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~SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL 
BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


This is a BEAUTIFUL SILVER-PLATED CHILD'S SET. 
Retails at 75 cents to $1,00. 


This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown varieties. Selected, 
blended, roasted and packed under our personal supervision. 


Always in air-tight cans. Leading grocers. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums, Send for Premium List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Hot Woeathee Extracts. 


Many kinds of flavoring extracts—the impure kinds, and 
“their name is legion" —change chemically under the in- 
fluence of summer heat and lose nearly all their flavoring 
properties, and thus become useless for flavoring purposes. 
Worse than this, they become positively injurious,— 
poisonous,—and it’s no uncommon thing to hear of whole 
families — whole parties — being made ill by the flavoring 
in the ice-cream or dessert. 

Your only safety is in using the old reliable 


BAKER’S 


Extracts. 


They never change. They are made pure and they 
stay pure, and never lose their flavor, This is why we call 
them “Hot Weather Extracts.’ Hot weather or cold, it’s all 
the same with Baker’s. Whatever you are flavoring,—ices. 
cakes, ice-cream custards, puddings, sauces,— use Baker’s 
and avoid tlIness, 

Always in full measure bottles: no paneled sides. Sold 
by mostall grocers. If vour grocer hasn't them he can get 
them. Tell him they are made by the 


BAKER EXTRACT CO., an’Porttand, Maine. 













s A PURE VEGETABLE OIL for cooking, 
; It ls better and ehei 
es DELICIOUS SALAD 
DRESSINGS. 
onger any excuse for It has the bland, rich flavor of 
e full of the finest olive oil. 
ei It blends smoother and does dou- 
i and other ma eo Pow kK 7 
Peary (OU Er Sie ble the work of olive oil for the 
cooking oils —is just same amount of money. Salads 
rhit for frviing Wit the best of healthful foods—are no 
Cooking Oi I i 
rejoice! It oe longer costly luxuries if you use the 
into th : oe . 
buter portion and : ‘Wesson Salad Oi. ; 
favor into each art Your di r has it or will get it for you. 
avai He Snidl nae dthoxer, If not, write us and we will send you 
See ee Le pane Wek Mrs. Rorer’s new book on salads and 
Tis free v you alad dl ngs, if you give us the 
pir, Your | address of your Grocer. We will then f 
see that he supplies you. 








JULY 19, 1900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


PROTO OY RICE, WASHINGTON. 


Rear-Admiral George Collier Remey, U. S. N., 
COMMANDING. THE ASIATIC SQUADRON. 








New England and Other Matters. 


Our fleet in Chinese waters is now com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral George Collier Remey, 
who succeeded Rear-Admiral Kempff, and whose 
portrait appears on our front cover. Admiral 
Remey is a native of Burlington, Iowa, where he 
was born in 1841, and he was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1859, in good season to take 
part in the Civil War. During the Spanish- 
American War he commanded our naval base at 
Key West, and in a trying position showed rare 
executive ability. 


Of a certain “pyramid,” —a group of 
athletes standing on each other’s shoulders,—the 
ingenious Mr. Barnum once declared that if the 
topmost man should only stretch a little, he would 
be able to pull downa star. A Marlboro, Massa- 
chusetts, man, who recently celebrated his golden 
wedding, belongs to a family of which that 
remark might aptly have been made. There 
‘were ten brothers and sisters, the shortest being 
six feet tall, and the tallest measuring six feet 
and seven inches. But these substantial citizens 
originated in Warren, Maine, and it has been said 
that all Maine men havea long reach as well as 
a tight grip. ae 


The first fatality that has occurred on 
Mount Washington in ten years took place in 
the frightful storm that swept the summit on the 
last day of June, one of the victims being a 
Vennonter, who deserves to be remembered by 
all lovers of clean sportsmanship. This was 
William B. Curtis, born at Salisbury in 1837, 
who in his day established not less than ten 
“records.”’ Mr. Curtis refereed the Yale-Harvard 
games for fifteen years, and was as well known 
in New England as in New York, where his later 
life was spent. It is no small distinction to be 
called, as Mr. Curtis was, “the Father of Amer- 
ican Athletics.” The phrase denotes a brave 
and honest man. Fn 


The Cuban school-teachers who are 
visiting Cambridge—by the inspiration of Super- 
intendent Frye, with the active codperation of 
President Eliot and the good-will of everybody— 
have now been here long enough to find out how 
they like the United States. The United States 
likes them very well, and there is reason to think 
that this good opinion is reciprocal. It is no 
trifle to organize, finance and direct an expedition 
of more than a thousand persons speaking an 
alien language, and if Cubans do not perceive 
this fact at present, they will see it a hundred 
years hence, when they invite a thousand 
Yankees to come over to Cuba and get some 
points on teaching schools and governing a great 
country. 


Church weddings are not much in favor 
in rural communities, but realizing that every- 
body has a certain right to assist at a marriage, 
the rural bride and groom generally “appear out’’ 
at divine service on the first Sunday after the 
ceremony. The papers tell of an enterprising 
pair in a New Hampshire city that devised a 
more thorough method of taking the public into 
confidence, Here there was a church wedding. 
The bride and groom drove to the church in a 
barouche with a three-horse hitch, “and were 
also driven about town after the service in this 
fashionable and unusual vehicle.” This was 
very well indeed, so far as it went; but the 
reader wonders, Why not a brass band and day 
fireworks? 


The “time limit,” which forbadea minister 
to serve one congregation for more than five years, 
was removed at the recent General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is said that 
a clergyman in Malden, Massachusetts, was the 
first to receive tangible evidence of the fact. One 
of his parishioners was a lay delegate to the 
conference, The moment action was taken on 
the question, the delegate telegraphed his Malden 
brethren to get their committee together and 
“recall” the pastor. This was done, and the 
mninister accepted the call. It is not possible, of 
course, for the prompt and graceful complintent. 
to be duplicated in all its details, but probably 
the Malden church is only one of many that will 
be equally glad to ensure the continued service 
of able and devoted men. 

One of the new post-offices in Maine is 
“Santiago,” in Hancock County. In the last two 
years we have all become more or less familiar 
with Cuban names, but it seems especially appro- 
priate that sume of them should be naturalized by 
the Pine Tree State which, years ago, sustained 

very intimate relations with the beautiful island. 
Many of the old families in the Maine seaports 
were built upon fortunes gained in the Cuban 
trade. Many young Cubans came over to be 
educated at the North Yarmouth, Gorham and 
other Maine academies, Scores of marriages 
wer the natural outcome of this close contact, 
and any old Portlander has friends whose names 
are half-English, half-Spanish, and to whom, 
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_.| when they talk English, the tenth letter of our 
.' alphabet is almost as much of a stumbling-block 
/|as it would be to a descendant of all the dons. 


These international partnerships, affecting both 


- | commerce and society, seem to have been almost 


uniformly happy in outcome. If this recent 
| adoption of “Santiago’’ prefigures a renewal of 
them, the best one can wish is that the new 
alliances may turn out as well. 


—— — -~+42-—___ 


In the Wilds of the Sahara. 
The French republic has conquered Tuat. 


people, who might perhaps even confound the 
Bey of Tuat with the Ahkhoond of Swat— 
although Tuat is in Africa and Swat in Asia. 
But it means much in the affairs of Africa, and 
involves many matters of intrinsic interest. 


The name of Tuat is applied somewhat indefi- 
nitely to a large group of oases in the [Desert of 
Sahara, far to the southward of Algeria. The 
Tuareg fapulation of these oases have always 
been independent, although the Sultan of Morocco 
has claimed, and still claims, a sort of suzerainty 
over them. "The ple of the oases are of mixed 
blood, and even of mixed faith. Fundamentally 
of Berber blood,—the white race of northern 
Africa, which is practically the same as the Med- 
iterranean race of southern Europe,—they have 
taken on Arab and negro elements. Like the 
Arabs, they are often cruel and relentless; like 
the negroes, the 
genial. Some of them retain 
original blood to be fair-haired and blue-eyed. 

Although they are Mohammedans, they do not 
adhere very closely to the tenets of Islam, and 
retain many Christian notions, evidently passed 


forcible conversion to the religion of the prophet. 
Yet they are distinctly and inveterately hostile to 
the advent of Christians, and for a long | 
was as impossible for a Christian to visit their 
oases as it was for one to reach Lhasa and the 
sacred shrines of Tibet. 

The first European, Ore who ever reached 
a was Gerhard Rol 


Mussulman and representing himself to be an 
envoy of the sheriff of Wezzan. He assumed to 
trace his descent to the royal race of the Abbas- 
sids, a holy race of califs of Bagdad, who included 
Harun-al-: id among ao numer mes 
greatly impressed the sim) ‘uaregs of Tuat, 
who assembled to kiss the hem of Rohif’s 


miraculous cures which this process effected. 
7 mes reported to have restored sight to 


Subsequent explorers, who did not take the 
recaution to descend from the prophet,—or at 
east from the uncle of the prophet,—were turned 

back long before they reached Insalah, the 
“metropolis” of the oases. Meantime the French 
Tulers of Algeria looked longi at these far, 
rich oases, where all manner of European grains 
grow under the shadow of the date-palm 

where there are fine vegetables in_well- Nratered 

lens, and where , cotton, 


vated. The possession of the oases would not 


help to keep the freebooters of the desert in shock: 
every French and A! 
ee before the task, until this year. 

At last, however, in the present year a eoentit 
gentleman set out for Tuat, with mired sckdiors 
with an escort of less than two hundred so! diers. 
The resistance which he met was insi 
The Tuaregs retired before him after a 


ficant. 
but 


Insalah and the other oases. This district may 
now be considered as annexed to French Algeria. 
The French sway is now unbroken between the 
coast of Tunis, on the Mediterranean, and the 
coast of S on the Atlantic. ‘Morocco, now 
completely pexmuned in, in the northwestern 
corner of ‘Africa, by YY, the. French possessions, tet 
made a protest to the powers of Europe agains! 

this seizure of the Saharan oases, bt e eret 
will be unavailing. 
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N a disagreeable, 
O wet afternoon in 
March, 185 
‘Newton Marsh, who had 
journeyed as civil en- 
gineer far down into the 
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on its third year, a 
village of fourteen 
hundred people had 
come into existence 
just across the inlet, 


southern half of the world to the semisavage | sadly addicted to drunkenness and knife 
island of Chiloe, found himself in a difficult | affrays, it is true, but making by far the most 


and dangerous position. 


prosperous settlement in Chiloe. 


International complications had arisen be-| The mills and the village were literally the 
tween Chile and the United States. The! creation of the young American engineer, at 
Chilean steamer Itata, carrying munitions of | whose word saws hummed and coasters loaded 


war, alleged to be contraband, from 
San Francisco to Valparaiso, had been 
pursued by the United States cruiser 
Charleston. What was deemed a 
small matter in the United States 
agitated the Chileans profoundly. A 
wave of excitement stirred the southern 
republic. An assault on the sailors of 
the United States cruiser Baltimore 
followed, and for several weeks the 
lives of North Americans resident in 
Chile were in extreme peril. But not 
until after a number of weeks did the 
anti-American furor extend so far south 
as Chiloe. 

Newton Marsh, on first leaving the 
United States, had gone to Panama in 
the service of the De Lesseps Canal 
Company. When that great enterprise 
‘was suspended, the recommendation of 
a French engineer procured for him a 
Position in the service of the wealthy 
Sefiora Cousifio, on whose great coal 
and lumber estates in Chile a consider- 
able number of foreign engineers were 
employed. For a year he had been in 
charge of the hoisting machinery at her 
submarine coal-mines, but had then 
gone to the island of Chiloe, to build 
sawmills and conduct the manufacture . 
of lumber from the valuable alerce, or 
Patagonian cedar. 

On reaching the island he had found, 
on the Cousifio property, a single native 
sawmill, driven by a primitive water- 
wheel, and capable of turning out no 
more than two or three thousand feet 
of lumber a day. The water-power 
seemed insufficient. Two German en- 
gineers had reported that steam was 
indispensable. 

After an inspection of the locality, 
Newton Marsh made a more economical 
report. He had climbed the hills above 
the mill and discovered that by the use 
of a conduit pipe, or penstock, less than 
one kilometer in length, he could bring 
a stream of water down, at a “head” 
of two hundred and twenty feet, to 
drive turbines. 

The water pressure at the foot of such 
@ penstock is enormous, and iron there- 
fore is commonly used for the pipes. 

But as this would be expensive in Chiloe, 
Newton constructed the penstock from 
Araucarian pine deals, each four inches 
in width, sawed at the mill. They were 
hooped with iron bands, placed three feet apart. 

To husband water at the pond among the 
hills, two dams were required; but these were 
built by peons, or native laborers, at no very 
great expense. Ata cost of barely six thousand 
dollars, Newton brought down water through 
his penstock to a copper turbine, or water- 
motor, beneath the mill, capable of generating 
a thousand horse-power. The steam-power 
plant recommended by the German engineers 
would have cost in Chiloe fifty thousand 
dollars, with an additional annual cost of ten 
thousand dollars a year for operating. 

By this bit of ingenuity, Newton secured 
power sufficient to operate a line of shafting, 
extending the entire length of the new mill- 
sheds, where fully a hundred men found 
employment. 


As many as three hundred other peons were | 


occupied in felling the cedar and drawing it to 
the mill from the back country ; and still others 
were kept busy handling the deals, timber, 
shingles and other lumber. The profits of the 
enterprise made it possible to pay the workmen 
fair wages; and by the time this remote new 









industry had entered | 


patriotic fervor, but their worst elements | 
had a spasm of revolt against the orderly , 
industrial life which Newton had imposed. | 
An intoxicated peon, whom it was neces- : 
sary to remove from the saws, sprang at | 
Newton and attempted to stab him, cursing 
him for a “ Yarnké.” When the man 
was put in the mill cuartel, or lockup, a 
mob of his mates rescued him. 
Toward night the wharf peons began to yell 
like maniacs. When the campana (mill-bell) 
rang at five o’clock, there was offensive shout- 
ing. Cries of “Muerte &el gringo!’ (Death 
to the foreigner!) “Mata el Yarnké!” (Kill 
the Yankee!) “Desterra los Americanos 
del Norte ! ” (Drive out the North Americans !) 
were raised and repeated from on board the 
lumber-ships. 
“That is the reward we must expect from 
ignorant half-savages—we who carry industry 
and prosperity to these countries!’’ Newton 
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and sailed. Busy as he was, Newton had 
found time for problems other than mechanical. 
The drunkenness, ignorance and superstition 
of the Chilotes scandalized him. He studied 
their social condition, and by the aid of the 
potent Cousifio influence, set bounds to the 
sale of the native spirits, mescal and aguar- 
diente. Entering into correspondence with 
the Chilean minister of public instruction, he 
succeeded in founding a school for the children, 
with two competent teachers. Not one Chilote 
in a hundred could read or write. 

The mescal-sellers hated Newton, and the! 


exclaimed, bitterly. “I made this town! I 
brought them good wages! The very money 
that they are spending for cazia over there, I 
put into their pockets!” It was Newton 
Marsh’s hour of discouragement. 

Again the hoarse shouting rose on the water- 
front across the bay. Three boats’ crews were 
putting ashore from the ships. A considerable 
party was moving toward the bridge. For 
some moments Newton stood watching them; 
and again “Mata el Yarnké!” came to his 
ears. A door of the mill office opened behind 
him; the little Japanese timekeeper and ship- 


priests inveighed against him because he con-! ping clerk came out. 


strained the men to work in the mill on a part 


of the hundred or more fiestas, or church holi- | 
days, that occur in the course of the Chilean | 
| year. These fiestas were simply so many’ cheery Asiatic, with the quick, nervous laugh 
opportunities for drunken orgies, and occurred | 


so frequently that it was nearly impossible to 
do business. All these causes operated, prob- 


ably, to intensify the feeling which broke out | 


when the wave of anger against the United 
States reached Chiloe. 
Not only were the Chilotes moved by Chilean 





“Moturi, what do you think of this ?’”” Newton 
said to him. 
“It shall be that they hate us,” replied the 


and bright smile of his race. “I think that 
perhaps this time they would kill us.” His 
dark eyes showed a sudden gleam, but not 
of fear; and his white teeth shut closely as he 
smiled. ‘But we shall stand together, America 
and Japan! ” he added, pluckily. 

This, indeed, was not the first “hard spot’” 





that these two young men of diverse races had 
encountered together within the past three 
years— since Moturi had made Newton’s 
acquaintance at Panama, and followed his 
fortunes. He was a most valuable assistant; 
for with the facile aptitude of his people, he not 
only spoke English, but had quickly learned 
the Chilote dialect of Spanish, a knowledge of 
which was ne 

“Moturi, has Eduardo left the mill?” Newton 
asked him. 

Eduardo was a kind of herald who called out 
orders to the peons and went among them as 
a crier to promulgate needful notices. 

“T have seen him to steal away as soon as 
the bell did ring,” replied Moturi. 

Estebon, the other bookkeeper, a Chilean, 
was also found to have left the mill office. As 
usual at such a juncture, numbers of the 
millmen who were not actually ill-disposed had 
covertly retired, perhaps dreading violence from 

their more vicious compatriots. 

“So, then, we are in for this alone, 
are we?” Newton remarked. But 
Moturi had gone back to the inner office, 
where the safe and the books were kept. 
Newton, following him to the door, saw 
that he was overhauling two carbines 
and opening a box of cartridges. The 
little Jap’s courage was beyond ques- 
tion. But Newton shook his head. 

“No bloodshed, Moturi,” he said. 

‘What Newton dreaded more than an 
attack was that some miscreant might 
fire the lumber-yards and heaps of dry 
cedar waste about the mill. For fighting 
fire he had coupled two lengths of strong 
hose with nozzles at the “bulb,” or 
chamber, near the foot of the penstock, 
beneath the mill floor. The water 
pressure there was so great that a stream 
could be thrown from the nozzle of a 
hose fully a hundred feet into the air, 
or projected for fifty yards horizontally 
in an almost straight line. 

As a precautionary measure, Newton 
and Moturi now brought up the nozzles 
of both hoses through a trap-door in the 
floor of the mill office, and during the 
early part of the evening wet down 
the mill roof and also all the lumber 
piles within reach of the jets. 

But although the ribald shouting was 
heard at intervals, no attack was made 
up to ten o’clock. Newton began to 
hope that the excitement would expend 
itself in shouting and bravado; but 
shortly after ten Moturi, who was on 
the alert, discovered several Chilotes 
skulking in the shadow of a pile of 
lumber. As it was contrary to the rules 
for any of the peons to be about the 
mill at night, Newton took a lantern 
and went out among the lumber piles to 
warn them off. 

He came upon two of them and bade 
them go away, but had hardly spoken 
when a third, who was hiding in a 
recess of the pile, struck at him with a 
knife. With a swing of the lantern, 
Newton frustrated the would-be assas- 
sin’s purpose. The lantern was broken 
in the scuffle; but Newton, with 
Moturi’s help, succeeded in disarming 
the Chilote; and then, taking him to 
the mill, they handcuffed him and locked 
him up in the cuartel, at the rear of the 
mill office. 

The rascal yelled lustily; and while they 
were securing him as many asa hundred peons 
crossed the bridge from the aldea (village), and 
mustering in the lumber-yard, made a rush to 
rescue their fellow-ruffian. 

The cuartel and office were at the end of. 
the long mill-shed, under the same roof, but 
separated from the open portion by partitions 
of cedar planks. The office door opened on the 
mill-yard. The Chilotes made for this door, 
shouting, “Mata el Yarnké!’’ Some brought 
a plank to batter down the door. The greater 
number had drawn their knives. 

Recourse to firearms at such a crisis might 
have been justifiable; but Newton adopted a 
different expedient. As the throng rushed 
forward, the door opened and two powerful jets 
of water from the nozzles greeted them. The 
foremost were literally lifted from their feet 
and rolled over in the sawdust. Their flapping 
ponchos were torn from their backs; their 
sombreros flew away like leaves in a gale. 
The jets roared on their yellow hides. For 
once, at any rate, they felt the power of water. 

Strangling, howling and catching their breath, 
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they scrambled to their feet, only to be knocked 
over again as the jets roved to and fro round the 
yard. In less than a minute the crowd was 
fairly washed away from before the door. 

Drenched and coated with wet sawdust, the 
mob sought the cover of the lumber piles, which 
Moturi continued to shower. 

A shot from the darkness soon warned the 
defenders of the mill that it was unsafe to expose 
themselves at the door; the bullet penetrated 
the board wall of the office room. 

Immediately they heard the peons coming 
round in the rear of the mill, on the side next to 
the wharves. The purpose of this attacking 
party was evidently to enter by the basement 
under the mill office; but Newton, descending 
by the trap in the floor, met them with a stream 
of water that washed one of them off the wharf 
into the river, from which, judging by the shouts, 
his friends had trouble in rescuing him. | 

In the meantime, Moturi had heard a number 
of the Chilotes out among the saw carriages 
and “planers,”’ apparently trying to sneak up 
through the mill-shed to the office window. He 
anticipated their design by throwing up the sash 
and chasing them with a jet which hissed among | 
the belts and rang on the saw plates. 

Such vigorous hydraulic procedure dismayed 
the mob. They were wet and chilly, and beat a 
retreat to the cafia shops across the bridge, to 
imbibe something warming, and get advice, 
perhaps, from the mescal-sellers. What they 
procured produced the usual effect; they waxed 
murderous again. 

Shortly after midnight they returned, yelling 
“Mata!” and set several lumber piles afire on | 
the outskirts of the yard. When Newton and | 
his brave assistant coupled the lengths of hose ' 
together and advanced from the mill to extinguish ' 
the fire, they were shot at five or six times. The 
bullets all missed their aim; but Newton judged | 
it prudent to retire to cover of the mill office and 
keep out of sight as much as possible. Moturi 
was inclined to return the shots, but Newton 
opposed the use of the carbines. 

It soon appeared, however, that this might be 
necessary ; for some of the peoris had approached 
the farther end of the mill and set it on fire. ; 
Many lumber piles, too, in a semicircle on the | 
confines of the yard were soon blazing fiercely, 
lighting the whole place with baleful brilliancy. | 
If either Newton or the Japanese showed them- 
selves for a moment at the window or door of | 
the office, savage shouts greeted them and shots 
were almost certain to be fired. 

The situation soon grew serious; for the fire 
was advancing along the mill-shed, toward the | 
office. Through the inside window Moturi was | 
able to drench everything in the mill for a! 
hundred feet or more; but he could not wet the’ 
roof over the office. Standing on one of the office 
desks, however, Newton cut a hole in the ceiling 
of the room with an axe, and mounting, made | 
another aperture in the roof above. To the latter | 
hole he then hoisted his hose and nozzle, and 
began playing on the shingles out toward the fire. | 

He was immediately discovered; there were | 
fresh outcries of “Tira! Tira!” (Shoot him!) 
and “Tosta el Yarnké!” (Roast out the 
Yankee!) and several shots were fired. But 
Newton was now able to throw a stream on the 
roof without exposing himself. Moturi mean- 
while was deluging the interior of the mill below. 

While they were thus engrossed, a peon with 
a gun stole up to the outside window and was in 
the act of poking the muzzle through, when the | 
Jap caught sight of him and bowled him over with | 
a jet before he could take aim. Springing to the, 
window with his nozzle, Moturi almost killed | 
the fellow with water before he could get away. | 

‘They showered and soaked everything com | 
bustible about them; but the fire advanced 
through the high piles of lumber, and completely 
hemmed them in on the yard side. The heat 
became well-nigh intolerable, and sparks and 
smoke drove into the office so densely that it was 
difficult to get breath. They kept water going, \ 
however, and so drenched all the nearer piles 
that these did not take fire. Fora time it was a | 
veritable battle of the two elements, fire and | 
water, with a villainous human element on the 
side of the fire, using gunpowder and yelling, | 
“Asa los gringos!” (Burn up the foreigners!) ; 
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part in the riot. Without comment, Newton set 
them all at work clearing up the ruins, and 
before night he had eight saws running again. 

During the day he despatched a message to 
Aneud for a guard to come and take away the 
prisoner in the mill cuartel. The guard squad 
arrived next day, and having meantime discovered 
who the ringleaders of the mob were, Newton had 
six of them apprehended and taken away to stand 
trial for their part in the outrage and the fire. 

Knowing, too, that the peons must be made to 
feel their responsibility, he assembled them all 
Saturday evening, when they were to be paid, 
and explained the consequences of what they 
had done in kind but firm words. 

“Look about you,’’ he said. ‘See these ashes 
and these ruins. Do you know what it means? 
It means that you have burned the profits of the 
mill. I have figured it out. It means that I 
must take ten cents per day from your wages for 
eight weeks in order to pay back to Sefiora 
Cousifio what you destroyed last night. Was it 
not foolish to set fires? Is it not right that you 
should pay for what you burn up? I ask you 
all again, Is it anything but right ?” 

A murmur, largely of assent, rose from the 
throng. Like almost all human beings, they 
could be brought, by reasonable and tactfal 
words, to understand and approve what is fair 
and just. 

“Bueno,” (Very well,) replied Newton. “Iam 
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| glad to find that you are caballeros (gentlemen). 
Buenas noches, hombres ! ” (Good night, men!) 
It was his custom always to bid the workmen 
good night on Saturday evening. 

But this evening as they dispersed, a cheer arose 
of “Viva el Americano del Norte!” 

The young engineer smiled as he turned away 
to speak with Moturi. Neither of them could 
forget that four nights previously the cry had 
| been, ‘Mata el Americano del Norte!” 

“Ah, Newton-san !” exclaimed the little Jap. 
“They have their song changed! But your way 
was best. You have killed nobody. There is no 
blood account to be settled. Newton-san, you 
are one mighty big, what-you-call ‘brick’ !”” 
| “And you are another—a mighty gritty little 
‘brick’ !’? exclaimed Newton, returning the com- 
pliment; and the American and the Japanese 
shook hands, then laughed as they looked into 
each other’s eyes. It was merely one more of 
the “hard spots’’ which, as missionaries of 
industry, they had pulled through together. 
| A year later, however, Moturi and Newton 
had separated. And now, if you travel on a 
certain new railroad in the Southwest, you will 
pass through tunnels and cuts that were planned 
and finished by Newton Marsh; and one reason 
' why this railroad pleased its stockholders by an 
‘early announcement of dividends was that its 
young engineer of construction had learned how 
i to economize time and handle men. 








RISSY ANN cowered, whimpering, behind 
the kitchen stove, while little Sam, who 
was her shadow, clutched her short skirt 

with one chubby brown hand and glared defiance 
at the enemy who had brought Trissy Ann to 
bay. Abby, the older . 

sister, was the enemy ; 
she towered above 
them both, anxious 
but determined. 

“You've got to go, 
Trissy Ann!” Abby 
declared, vehemently. 
“So just stop your 
fussing and go right 
along; it’s nigh eight 
o'clock now! If I 
was in your place I’d 
be ashamed to be 
tardy to school —” 

“‘Weren’t you ever 
late when you went 
to school?” queried 
Trissy Ann, mali- 
ciously. 

Now Abby, chief 
counsellor and prop 
of the Fenton family, 
had had small oppor- 
tunity to obtain the 
education which she 
craved for her young 
sister and _ brother, 
and so Trissy Ann 
had given a cruel 
thrust. But Abby 
ignored it with the patience of one accustomed 
to self-abnegation. 

“You and I can’t be passing words this time 
of day,” she said. “You march right straight 
along to school, you and Sammy! Stop your 
crying, Sammy, and if you’re a good boy, sister’l 
make you a pot of cantaloup jam for supper.” 

But Sam’s loyalty to Trissy Ann was not to 
be shaken: “I don’t want jam; I want to stay 
home with T’san!”’ 

Abby’s black eyebrows knit in a sudden frown; 
she stamped her foot. “Go this minute, both of 
you!”’ she cried. 

When Abby spoke like that, Trissy Ann and 


The two stout-hearted “gringos” kept as cool Sam knew there was nothing left but to obey. 
as could be expected in so hot a place. The | Trissy Ann snatched up her sunbonnet and 
water-jets proved their salvation. Their greatest | started for the door. Sam, whose outdoor toilet 
fear was that the Chilotes might dig through the | was already complete,—as he never took off his 
covering of sawdust, out to the left of the mill, | hat except on compulsion,—snatched the tin 
and cut thé penstock with axes, thus destroying dinner-pail that Abby had filled with their noon- 
the water pressure. But the peons, with their } day lunch, and followed. He and Trissy Ann 
brains befogged by cafia, were not quick-witted. | were on the door-step when a feeble voice from 

By four o’clock all the lumber not too wet to | the adjoining bedroom arrested their progress. 
burn having been consumed, the Chilotes, cold! ‘‘Wait a minute, children!’ it said. 


‘ cattle!” she snapped. ‘What are you afraid of, 
Sammy ?’’ 
“’Fraid of cattle,” responded the six-year-old, 
loyally. 
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Trissy Ann, spitefully. “You have to be tanght 
abstraction and multitiycation ‘fore you can 
understand them. Come on, then, Sammy.” 

Abby went out on the steps to watch the little 
pair for a moment as they pattered down the 
lonely country road. Thére were no cattle to be 
seen in the direction in which they were going; 
and with a sigh of relief Abby returned to her 
indoor tasks. It was wash-day, and she had 
just completed filling the tub on the bench by the 
door with fresh water, when her mother called: 

“Set the outside door open again, won’t you, 
Abby? It’s so hot in here with the steam and 
all, it seems as if I should smother.”” As Abby 
complied, she went on: ‘Come in here and sit 
down a minute, Abigail. I want to talk to you.” 

Abby glanced at the stove. “I must go and 
cut some wood pretty soon, ma. Pa didn’t have 
time to cut any this morning.” 

“It’s too bad; John does have to work so 
hard!” said John’s wife as Abby took the seat 
that Trissy Ann had so lately vacated. “And, 
Abigail, I do feel real troubled about the children 
in this neighborhood that have to walk so far to 
school when the cattle are getting so fractious. 
You heard tell the other day how one of them 
Tun Mis’ Staples clean out of her own yard and 
into the house? She said she’d have been killed, 
sure, if she hadn’t streaked it for the house, and 
even then, she was so nigh caught that the steer 
banged his head against the door after her.” 

“T heard Mis’ Staples telling that,” Abby 
acknowledged briefly. “But there’s no alfalfa 
field down round the schoolhouse, so there's 
nothing to tole them that way.” 

“No, but there’s lots of fields on the way. Why, 
those children have to walk nearly two miles to 
school! Think of that!” 

“-Twon't hurt ’em!’”? muttered Abby, rather 
sullenly. 

Mrs. Fenton stifled a sigh that was almost a 
groan. “TI hate to think you are selfish, Abigail,” 
she said, slowly. “But we all know that the 
folks round here got up a petition asking the 
county superintendent to form a new district, so 
the children wouldn’t have to go so far, and he 
came out here and looked the ground over, and 


“The cattle are getting fractious, since the | said he’d grant the petition if the folks could 


long dry spell has nigh burned up all the grass 
above the ditch line, and they’re coming into the 
farming lands thicker and thicker every day, 
Abby,” said the mother. “You know yourself 
| it’s no joke to meet a herd of wild range cattle 
| whilst you’re on foot, Abby.’’ 

Abby knew,—she had good cause to know,— 
but she replied perversely: “I reckon the cattle 
don’t trouble ’em much in the schoolhouse.” 

-“No. They might trouble ‘em on the way 
| there, or coming back, though.” 

Trissy Ann did not seem greatly alarmed by 
this forecast, but she continued to gaze hopefully 
at her mother. 
and brushed the chestnut hair back from the 
child’s forehead as she continued: ‘Where you 
at in your ’rithmetic now, Trissy Ann?” 

The hopeful expression on the little girl’s face 
gave way to one of genuine distress as she 
answered: ‘Why, we’re in compound fractures, 
ma, and it’s awful hard, so it is!” 

“T should think it would be!’ returned her 
mother sympathetically, awed by the strange 
terms. “I should think the teacher oughtn’t to 


Mrs. Fenton put out a thin hand | 


and discouraged, abandoned the attack. 

At sunrise Newton, going to the wharf, shouted | 
across the river-mouth to the recreant Eduardo, | 
whom he saw standing in the door of his cabin. 


Trissy Ann stopped, and stealing a defiant 


glance at Abby, turned and walked into the | 


bedroom, followed, as a matter of course, by Sam. 
Mrs. Fenton was an invalid and seldom inter- 


When, after some hesitation, Eduardo obeyed fered with her eldest daughter’s conduct of 
the call and presented himself, Newton sent the | affairs, but to-day, as Trissy Ann approached 
following message to his Chilote employés, each her bedside, she inquired, solicitously: ‘Why 
sentence to be cried out three times: | don’t you like to go to school, Trissy Ann?” 
“All millmen must return to their work this! Trissy Ann, who had pondered on the subject, 
morning as usual, if they wish to be paid on instantly offered the excuse that seemed to her 
Saturday! Soldiers will come from Ancud to! likely to receive the most toleration: ‘“ ’Cause 
take away those who commit further acts of! I’m afraid of the range cattle, ma.” 
violence!”’ Abby, who was standing in the doorway, 
When the campana struck, nearly all the| sniffed, the more scornfully because she scented 
peons presented themselves, some with furtive | something distinctly personal in the excuse. 
looks, others stoutly denying that they had taken ' “It’s a likely story that you’re afraid of the/ 





put such a little girl in such hard sums.” 

“She just keeps punching me up about them 
all the time!” cried Trissy Ann, with starting 
tears, and the observant Abby fully understood 
her sister’s objection to attending school. 

“Are those children going to school to-day?” 
Abby broke in suddenly on Trissy Ann’s labori- 
ous attempt to explain the mysteries of compound 
' fractions to her mother. 

“I guess they better,” Mrs. Fenton conceded 
unexpectedly. She had been puzzled, and her 
curiosity was aroused. “Yes, you better go, 
Trissy Ann, honey, and find out all you can 
about those arithmetic sums. Maybe Abby and 
I would like to learn them, too.’’ 

“Oh, Abby she can’t learn ’em!’’ retorted 





‘‘THE GIRL SEIZED A SYICK OF FIRE-WOOD AND HURLED IT AT THE BRUTE'S HEAD.” 





get an acre of land for 
school ground in a 
central location, and 
they couldn’t, so the 
plan all fell through.” 

“Well, you dont 
need to tell me all 
that. I guess I knew 
it before,” replied 
her daughter, un- 
graciously. 

“YT reckon that no 
body knows about it 
better than you do, 
Abby, but if your 
grandma had willed 
that forty to me in 
stead of you, the 
schoolhouse would be 
standing over there 
in that little grove on 
the corner, just across 
the road,—so handy! 
—instead of where it 
is. And the distri 
was ready and willing 
to pay you a good 
price for the land, 
Abby.” 

“Tt’s all out to 
alfalfa, and alfalfa’s 
five dollars a ton,” objected Abby. 

“How much do you suppose is raised on that 
acre in the grove, anyway?’ queried Mrs. 
Fenton, sharply. 

Abby did not reply, but after a little she said, 
slowly: “You think I’m selfish, don’t you, 
ma?’ ; 

It was Mrs. Fenton’s turn to reflect. Week 
in, week out, month in, month out, for five long 
years this girl beside her, with a face too old and 
hands too work-worn for her years, had borne 
the heavy burden of care for a household which 
comprised an invalid mother and _ rebellious, 
growing children. Perhaps she herself had not 
always done what she could to make the girl’s 
burden lighter. And she resented her mother’s 
willing the bit of land to Abby instead of to 
herself. 

“No, you aint selfish, Abby,’’ she said, at 
last. ‘I reckon maybe you’re contrary sometimes, 

“T am,” Abby admitted, candidly. “I’m just 
ugly that way. The more anybody urges me 
the more set I get. Land, what’s that?” 

Something in the kitchen had fallen to the 
floor with a resounding crash; the crash was 
followed by a splash as of a miniature tidal wave. 
Abby, springing to the door, stifled a scream at 
what she saw. 

“What is it, child?” demanded her mother, 
struggling to rise. 

“Lie still, mal”? Abby commanded. “It’s that 
old white cow of the Triangle Bar outfit.” 

“What!” Mrs. Fenton’s pale face grew & 
shade whiter. ‘Why, she’s the most dangerous 
critter in the whole country! Can you see any 
more of ’em?”” 

“No; I reckon she’s alone. I expect she was 
after the water in the tub, She’s standing in 
the doorway yet,’’ and with this explanation, 
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Abby began to wave her arms. 
Get out !’’ she commanded shrilly. 

The cow, with a low bellow of defiance, stood 
her ground. Mrs. Fenton, who had succeeded 
in sitting up, whispered fearfully: “What if she 
should take a notion to come in here, Abby ?”” 

“She’d take a notion to goout again!” declared 
Abby. The girl seized a stick of fire-wood and 
hurled it at the brute’s head. The cow acknowl- 
edged the attention with another ominous bellow, 
and put one hoof on the door-sill. Abby glanced 
quickly round in search of some weapon of 
defence. The only thing at hand was a chair, 
which she caught up. Swinging it above her 
head, she advanced upon the enemy. ‘Get out, 
Whey! Scat!’ she screamed. 

The cow managed to put the other front hoof 
on the door-step and gave an upward lurch, as if 
preparing to plunge bodily into the room. 

“I hate to injure an animal,” thought Abby, 
now cool enough to plan as well as act, “‘but it’s 
her or me, sure!’ With the thought, she seized 
the big dipper from the water-pail, filled it with 
boiling water from the wash-boiler on the stove, 
and flung the contents full in the threatening 
face. 

With a bellow of rage and pain, the cow 
retreated, but not far. Maddened and vindictive, 
she charged wildly upon 
anything that attracted her 
attention, and it happened 
that her attention was at- 
tracted by the squealing 
inmates of the pig-pen. 
There was a great crashing 
and splintering of boards as 
she promptly demolished the 
pen. The liberated pigs fled 
with frightened squeals in 
the direction of the melon 
patch, where they speedily 
found solace in destroying 
the crop. 

The pain caused by the 
hot-water douche rendered 
the already dangerous and 
ill-tempered animal crazy. 
Having razed the pig-pen, 
she turned her attention toa 
wagon-load of hay that stood 
in the yard. To scatter the 
hay and finally overturn the 
wagon itself was the work 
of but a few moments; to 
annihilate the wagon tovk 
time, but the white cow of 
the Triangle Bar had not 
acquired her reputation in 
vain. Again and again did 
she charge on the wagon- 
wheels, getting her long 
horns entangled in the 
spokes, only to become the 
more enraged thereby until, 
to Mr. Fenton, riding in 
unexpectedly at the open 
gate, she looked a veritable 
demon of destruction. “Hey, 
you !’? he shouted, angrily. 

The cow, desisting from her struggles with 
the wagon, whirled around and instantly charged 
the ranchman, thereby sealing her own doom. 
Mr. Fenton had ridden out in search of some 
stray cattle of his own that morning, and a shot- 
gun swung at his saddle-bow. Because of a 
report that had drifted down to the settlement, 
the gun was loaded with buckshot, for antelopes, 
instead of the lighter shot that the farmer usually 


“Shoo, Whey ! 


carried for the killing of ducks, rabbits and such | 


small game. 

“Hey, you brute!” cried the farmer as the 
white invader came at him with lowered horns 
and bloodshot eyes. ‘‘You’ve lived long enough, 
you have!” The gun spoke, once, twice! and. 
Mr. Fenton’s assertion as to the cow’s length of ; 
life was verified. 

A moment after, as he stood on the ground 
beside his horse, surveying the dead animal, 
Abby came to his side; she was trembling. ‘TI 
was scared for you, pa!’’ she said. 

“T’ve been feeling kind of scared for you folks,”’ 
the ranchman returned, “but there wasn’t any 
danger for me, so longasI had the gun. Children 
gone to school ?”” 

“Yes; and—pa, I want you to ride round and 
tell the school directors that that land they wanted 


to put the schoolhouse on is ready for ’em now.” ; 


Mr. Fenton looked from his daughter to the 
dead cow and back again. 

“That’s a good idea!” he said, heartily. 
ride right round and tell ’em.” He swung him- 
self into the saddle. 

“De you reckon they’ll be hard on you for 
killing the cow ?”” Abby asked, laying a detaining 
hand on his arm. 

“No, they can’t be; she was known to be a 
dangerous critter. It was the Triangle Bar that 
was to blame for letting her run at large. How 
much do you think you ought to be asking for 
the land ?”” 

Abby turned away her face. 
ugly and selfish about it,’ she said, brokenly. 
“Maybe I was getting to think tuo much of 


making money—and if the children had met the | 
cow, she’d have killed em. And it would have , 


been all my fault. If you don’t mind, pa, I—I’d 
like to give the land to the district, ’count of my 
being so ugly.” 

“Allright, daughter!”’ Mr. Fenton responded ; 


epy 


“I’ve been real | 
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he pulled his hat down over his eyes. 
“I do hope pa hasn’t been and taken cold!” 


De 


N 1872, when Wallace, Kansas, was the ter- 
| minus of the Kansas Pacific Railway, it had 
about a hundred inhabitants, and the usual 
two-story frame hotel a few feet from the station. 
The Smoky Hill River was then, as now, about 
three miles from the town, and Fort Wallace was 
two miles distant. 

At that time the fort was a two-company post, 
garrisoned by between one and two hundred 
soldiers, all told. The buildings were arranged 
compactly, the only foes to be feared being 
Indians, and there were water-tanks that were 
always kept filled, lest in time of trouble the 








““SHE HAD GONE TOWARD THE FORT, STRAIGHT AS AN ARROW FLIES."" 


Sioux might come down and cut off the water- 
supply from the river. 


Pictured pretty accurately 
drawn across a sheet of blank paper, with the 


There was a tree, appropriately named Lone 
Tree, four miles from Wallace, and visible for | 
many miles in every direction. It was a beacon, a 
guide, a harbinger of hope to every citizen and to 
every traveller. It told the points of the compass 


and desolate, it stood on the wide prairie, a friend 
to all and beloved by all, after a fashion, with ! 
never an answering rustle from any kindred 
| cottonwood. 

In view of these natural advantages,—or the ' 
lack of them,—the social life of Wallace was | 
limited. The ladies of the garrison exchanged | 
patterns and recipes, and the officers amused 
themselves as best they could, and hoped and 
prayed for marching orders that did not come. 

What was euphoniously called ‘The Skunkkill 
| Club” included all the officers from the fort and 
all the leading citizens. While it does not sound | 
promising, it was a real boon, for its meetings, | 
which were held monthly, were the svle “func- , 
tion” of the town. On that occasion the man 
who could not show the pelt of at least one of | 
these chicken-thieves paid for an oyster supper | 
for the remainder. The oyster, the little canned, 
cove oyster, was, in those dark and mythical ages, 
the greatest delicacy known to the Western | 
palate. 


Among the Nimrods of this club was a quiet, 
middle-aged man named Wheeler. Probably his 
first name had originally been Asa, but it had 
long since degenerated into “Acy.’’ Ile had 
served as a government scout, and it was gener- 
ally held that what he did not know about 
horses, “‘critturs’” and Indians was not worth 
knowing. 
| Acy seldom spoke of any of his experiences, 
and was altogether uncommunicative, except 
when he was with two or three of the garrison 
children, who seemed to have found their way to 
| his heart through his pony’s stomach. The pony 


and an insatiable appetite for sugar. She had 
rejoiced in the name of Bet until the major’s small 





but his voice was husky, and as he rode away ' 


labels “‘sky” and “land” above and below it. | 


by day as the North Star does at night. Lonely | 


was a very pretty bay mustang, with black points | 
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_ thought the unsuspicious Abby, with anxiety, 
jas she turned back into the house to tell her 
mother what she had done. 








daughter had rechristened her ‘“T'weetheart,’’ 
and prevailed on Acy to accept the change. 

Sweetheart knew more than most men, 80 
Acy said, and no one cared to contradict him. 
She could trail him like a dog, she could find her | 
way in the darkest night, she never stumbled 
into prairie-dog holes, and she could scent an 
Indian five miles away. Acy had probably never 
read the Arab’s address to “My beautiful! my 
beautiful!” but when an Easterner offered to 
buy the little mare, he said, curtly, “Stranger, a 
man don’t sell his hull family,” and walked 
away, his arm over her neck. 

Acy was foreman of the Allen 
Clark stock ranch, fifteen miles 
from Wallace on Rose Creek, and 
as foreman it was his business 
to conduct the round-ups. The 
Ogalallas and Sioux were threat- 
ening an outbreak, and it was 
important to get the cattle branded. 
Otherwise they might be stam- 
peded, and many yearlings would 
go to swell the ranks of other 
herds. Together with eight cow- 


and containing the supplies for 
several weeks, Acy set forth on the 


the first week. They were forty 
miles from the fort, and had heard 
no more about the alleged Indian 
troubles. 

One afternoon, as Acy rode 


came in for instructions, and as 
he jogged beside the bay pony, 
he observed her quick, irritable 
motions. 

“Your beast is powerful frac- 
tious, Acy,” he said, as she 
stopped and snorted uneasily, her ’ 
soft, velvet muzzle twitching as if 
she scented danger. 

Acy nodded, and turning in his 
saddle, looked searchingly over the 
bare, brown plain. There was 
absolutely nothing in sight except 
-a few cattle, his own men, and 
miles of sage-brush, buffalo grass 
and sand. 

“I reckon she’s got nerves,” 
continued the cowboy. “All 
women has ’em. Nothing the 
| matter with her—just plain nerves.” 

Acy got down and unsaddled. There wasn’t 


The scenery in this portion of Kansas can be | the smallest crease in the blanket. Nota strand | 
by a straight line | 


in the double rope cinches had been twisted. 
| “I don’t know,” he said, “but if there aint 
Indians within ten miles, it’s the first time she 
ever fooled me.” The pony nuzzled up against | 
| him, shivering a little, and he combed out her | 
forelock with his brown hand. ‘Sho, now, little | 
“un,” he said, kindly, ‘‘can’ 

“It’s nothing but nerves,” repeated the cow- 
boy, harshly. “All female critters are alike.” 

“You may know a heap about womenfolks,” 
answered Acy, dryly, “but that’s no sign you 
know horses; and even if you did, it’s no sign 
\ you’d know the little ’un. She aint a common 
plug; she’s folks, and when she acts that-a-way, 
| it means Indians. Tell the boys to come in and 
look sharp about ’em.”’ 

When Acy used that tone there was no more 
| to be said. The puncher rode away. 

The sun was sinking slowly in the west when 
the men came in and unsaddled. They arranged | 
the four wagons in a hollow square, and put the | 
saddle-horses in the corral thus formed. As they | 
did so, Sweetheart, who was standing a few feet 
from the camp-fire where the cook had supper 
almost ready, lifted her head and gave a neigh, 
so strange and prolonged that they all started 

and looked at her. , She was trembling and star- 
ing out into the dusk with terrified eyes. 

“Nerves !’’ said the puncher who had already 
delivered his opinion. ‘‘Had ’em all day.” 

“Dry up!” said another of the men, politely. 
“That’s not the kind of nerves you can buy at 
Madigan’s saloon. Hi! Look at that, will you?” 

He pointed toward an arroyo that lay between 
them and the hills. They could see but indis- 
tinctly, but even in that uncertain light, men used 
to the warfare of the West, where any stranger 
might be a foe, and the red man was always 
an object of suspicion, could make no mistake. 
White horse-thieves did not wear feathers. 

“I knew it,’’ said Acy, stroking the mare’s 
neck. ‘She never gives me a false alarm. Now 
there’s no telling what they will do first, but it’s 
easy guessing what they allow to do last.” 


{ 





wagons; there’s eight of you, two to a side, 


boys and four wagons, covered j 


round-up. Nothing occurred for , 


’t_ye tell me about it?” ' 
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keep watch. Take turns till you get your supper. 

They won’t do anything till after dark, likely, 

and there’s no telling when we’ll eat again.” 
The men followed instructions, making as 


| complete a barricade as possible. They worked 


silently, remembering that two weeks before a 
party like their own had been left on the plains, 
stark and cold, not fifty miles from the fort. 

As the stars came out and the new moon lent her 
feeble light, they saw they were completely sur- 
rounded. The circle closed, the Indians began 
slowly riding round and round their prisoners, 
their purpose being, with the smallest peril to 
themselves, to prevent escape. As they drew 
closer, chanting their weird and hideous war-song, 
a volley from the little fortress sent them again 
out of rifle-shot, and Acy called a council of war. 

“No use, boys,” he said. ‘“There’s a hundred 
| of them if there’s one, and there may be more 
coming up. The fort has got to be reached!” 

The men assented silently. Any of them 
would have been willing to go, although the 
chance of getting through the line of Sioux was 
small; and once past it, without a horse, flight 
would be so slow as to be almost useless. 

“T reckon time’s the essence of this contract,” 
said a puncher. “But you can’t make time with- 
out a horse, and you can’t get a horse past them 
Indians. Unless that mare of yours can fly.” 

Acy rubbed her forehead gently. ‘“‘She’s no 
flyer,’’ he said, ‘‘but she can trail, which is more 
like it. This is my plan. I’m going to strike 
out for the fort. I’ll have to crawl past the line 
of Indians. I reckon it will take all of two hours, 
and that will make it close to one o’clock. By 
half past twelve you set the mare loose on my 
trail. Don’t have bridle or saddle on her, but 
just tie a broken rope round her neck and let her 
go. If she gets come up with, they’ll think she’s 
broke loose. If she gets past safe, she'll find 
me, and Ill get help to you by noon to-morrow. 
‘You must try and hold out till then.” 

“The little ’un’s all right,”’ said the puncher 
who had doubted her nerves. “I'll see that her 
halter’s broke artistic, and I reckon the Lord that 
taught her to smell Indians will get her by ’em.” 

It did not sound irreverent as he said it, and it 
was his nearest approach to a prayer in many 
years. The muttered “You bet!” of the other 


slowly along, one of the boys ! cowboys stood for a fervent amen. 


“Hold the fort, boys!”” Acy said, as he wriggled 
out of sight in the sage-brush. ‘Hold the fort!” 

The little bay pony whinnied softly. 

At halt past twelve o’clock she started after 
Acy. With her soft black muzzle close to the 
| ground, she cautiously picked her way down 
the slight decline. The Indians were perceptibly 
closer, and the eight men who watched her from 
the camp felt a sickening fear at their hearts 
when two or three braves gave chase. But a 
mustang with only a broken rope about her neck 
was hardly worth while. The Sioux expected 
to have saddles and bridles and ponies to spare 
when they should have disposed of the men who 
were waiting for them in the shadow of the 
covered wagons. 

Acy was past the line of Indians, and the 
night was growing darker. Sweetheart followed 
his trail uncertainly; he could barely see her a 
quarter of a mile away. The wind blew fitfully. 
Now he could hear the wild cries of the Indians, 
now they were swept the other way. The mare 
paused, and Acy, watching her breathlessly, 
made up his mind quickly. As a gust of wind 
blew toward her he called her name in a high, 
clear note. She jumped; then, with her nose 
close to the ground, started toward him. Ina 
few moments she broke into a run, and was upon 
| him almost before he could get out of her way 
and cry, “Whoa!” In an instant he was on her 
back, and they were flying away over the plain 
toward the fort. 

At three o’clock it was so dark they had to 
stop and pick their way carefully, for prairie- 
dog towns were numerous. Acy walked beside 
her, saving her strength for the final run. At 
four o’clock the blackness was changing to gray, 
and finding himself close to the river, Acy slaked 
his own thirst and let the pony drink also. It 
seemed as if she realized the run before her, and 


only washed down the dust in her throat; then 


gathering up her sturdy, black legs, she swung 
into the tireless pace of the born single-footer. 

The sun was rising when Acy saw the tree, 
the Lone Tree that told him that, never swerving 
in the darkness of the night, she had gone toward 
the fort, straight as an arrow flies. _ 

It was barely nine o’clock when she stopped 
before the house occupied by the officer in com- 
mand of the post, and Acy almost fell off and up 
the steps. Forty miles without bridle or saddle 
is tiresome riding. 

There was a drill going on in a rather desultory 
fashion on the parade-ground, but this was a real 
case of carry arms, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour the soldiers were hurrying away down 
the river to the relief of the beleaguered cowboys. 

“Don’t thank me,” said the major, curtly, 
when most of the Indians were dispersed, and a 
few brought back as hostages to insure guod 
behavior. “Don’t thank me. Thank Acy’s 
mare. If you care to sell her, I’ll give you a 
hundred and fifty, Acy,” which was an enormous 
sum for a pony; but Acy only shook his head. 
Just then Sweetheart “nickered’’ gently, as she 


He took another lump of sugar from the major’s 
made a quick circular motion about his head. | 
“Drive all the horses you can in between the | 
to | laughing at you!” 


daughter. 
“Why, see, papa,” said the little girl, “she’s 
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Current Topics. 


Not a drunken man was seen in the 
streets of Havana on the recent election day, 
and not a single fight was recorded. The self- 
contro! implied in the statement is at least a 
suggestion of a qualification for political self- 
government. ‘ 





The every-day vehicle in which a baby 
Tides is variously named. In Philadelphia they 
are advertised as “baby coaches ;” in the South 
they are often called ‘“‘baby buggies,” while in 
New England and in most parts of the West 
“baby carriage’ is the name. It is doubtless all 


the same to the baby so long as he gets the open | 


air and sunlight which the vehicle affords. 

The moment Governor Roosevelt took the 
platform at the Philadelphia Convention to 
second the nomination of President McKinley, 
a photographer jumped, ‘with a great camera, 
into the aisle directly in front of him, intending to 
take pictures of the speaker in various attitudes, 
Mr. Roosevelt, with considerable show of vigor, 
promptly ordered the camera out of the way, 
and its operator lost no time in obeying. There 
is a time for taking pictures. Many enthusiastic 
amateurs seem to think it is all the time. 

The war in South Africa has taken so 
many English farm-hands away from their work 
that electricity is employed on several dairy farms 
in England in feeding cattle. An automatic 
mechanism, set for a desired time, delivers the 
proper quantity of feed from the hoppers over 
the stalls. An alarm rings to wake the farmers 
at the same time. “Mary” does not yet “call 
the cattle home” by telephone, but that unro- 
mantic process may be in store for us. Even the 
cow must feel that we are living in a realistic age. 

The Salvation Army, however one may 
view its methods of arousing enthusiasm, must 
be credited with much practical ability in well- 
doing. For instance, the shameful deeds of the 
“Ice Trust” had no sooner been exposed than 
the Army provided at least a partial remedy. 
Depots were at once established in New York 
and Chicago where six pounds of ice may be 
bought for one cent, and the plan is to be ex- 
tended to other cities. The man whose sick 
child has been relieved by this charity is not 
likely to object to the music of the cornet and 
bass drum. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Party platforms do not always express the real 
sentiments or the intentions of those who sub- 
scribe to them. It is easier to promise than to 
perform the promise. This writer speaks of a 
“weasel word’’ as one that sucks the meaning 
out of another which is beside it, just as a weasel 
sucks an egg, leaving only the shell. “Weasel- 
ing,” he says, is highly expedient because one 


| the tolling of all the bells in Hartford for an 
hour. 

| Happy is the city which has such a landmark, 
| and fortunate are the people whose union with 
the past is established by such a bond! No 
Monument reared by human hands, but a living 
thing, bridging the chasm of the years with a 
body which grows, as ours do, through youth 


class of voters will like the weasel, and the other 
| the word that has been weaseled—the egg. The 
|other phrase is “the stained-glass plank.” 
| Glancing through the window at one point a dog 
| looks yellow, while at another he is green, and 
not until the window is thrown open can you 
actually see what the dog is like. Of course 
windows are not made of “planks” which one 
can look through—but let that pass. 


and maturity and old age, to death. 

The storm of protest which arises when a 
! noble tree is destroyed is a tribute to the latent 
| poetry in human nature. 


EQUALITY. 


Is one man more divine than any other ? 
Is more of glory thine than hath thy brother ? 
Anita Trueman. 








OP 


Statesmen’s Wives. 


HE recent death of Mrs. Gladstone, widow 
ale of the great English statesman, recalls the 
{ many services which she was able to render 
to her distinguished husband during their wedded 

* + life of nearly sixty years. 

History Repeating Iteelf. | She was in the fullest sense his comrade. She 
| HE present is by no means the only instance had an intelligent interest in the questions with 
in which the United States has used force which he had to deal, and he relied upon her 
in China to compel respect for the Ameri- judgment as well as her sympathy. He rarely 
, can flag and to protect American citizens. More | made an important speech in Parliament without 
| than forty years ago the United States joined in | her encouraging presence in the gallery. She 
| the war waged by Great Britain with China for ; went with him on his political campaigns, and 
the purpose of securing concessions to foreigners. | sat beside him on the platform. 

The Taku forts, which command the approach ' British electors are sometimes a little rough in 
by sea to Tien-tsin and Peking, were taken by | expressing their dissent at political meetings. A 
the allied squadrons lust month. These same | characteristic story is told of Mrs. Gladstone 
forts, or others occupying the same position, | that on one occasion, when her husband had to 





| HUMBLE FRIENDSHIP. 


} The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 1 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 











were taken by British and American ships in 
| 1859. Commodore Tattnall was the American 
; commander, and although the United States was 


| address a hostile audience at an open-air meeting 
‘in Greenwich, she won the day for him by 
, Standing at his side, with simple dignity, holding 


not then at war with China, when he saw the | an umbrella over him as he spoke. The men 
British hard pressed, he said to one who stood by | who had gone there to howl down the orator 
his side: “Blood is thicker than water. I am | cheered him and his wife. 

going in, if I lose my commission.” He ‘went | 
| in,” but he did not lose his commission, for the political opponent, owed nearly as much to the 
; government sustained him. 
| The capture of the Taku forts recalls a still | stone owed to his. If the lives of great statesmen 
earlier incident than that in which Commodore | were fully written, on their personal as well as 
Tattnall took a hand. The central figure in this on their public side, it would be found, in many 
episode was Commander Foote, who was at cases, that they have been greatly helped by their 
Canton in November, 1856, for the protection of | wives. 

Americans. One of the four great Chinese forts, The rule is by no means universal. Instances 
near Canton fired, without provocation, upon | will readily suggest themselves in which wives of 
Commander Foote’s sloop of war Portsmouth | statesmen, by want of sympathy or of tact, have 
one day, and the authorities would make no marred their husbands’ careers. It is probably 
| apologies. Commander Foote had with him | not so difficult to live with a statesman as with 


‘three small vessels, carrying only six or seven men of genius in some other fields of activity, but 





‘the nearest fort, and after bombarding it for aa large degree of self-effacement. With these 
while, put three hundred sailors and marines qualities a statesman’s wife may well share his 
into boats and ordered them to take the fort. triumphs, for she has a large part in winning 


, They rowed to shore under a heavy fire, waded them. 
———+s+1e 





Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone’s lifelong. 


| Sympathy and devotion of his wife as Mr. Glad- | 


hundred men. But he directed his guns upon | to do it calls for consideration, sympathy, and | 


through shoal water, charged upon the fort and 
Among the most conspicuous of the . Sis . 
dcsrations ranged about the great hall in which 0K it, with its fifty guns, which they promptly 


. fi ; | turned upon the second fort. 
the Republican National ti held | 
ublh National Convention was held They beat off a large Chinese force, sent from 


were the coats of arms of all the states and | 


territories. One among them attracted more Canton; and the next day, reéntering their boats, | 


attention than all the rest, for few of the dele. they took the second and third forts, and the 
gates had ever seen it before: the coat of arms of | third day the fourth, drove off the garrisons, 
Hawaii, which now appeared for the first time .2umbering five thousand men, and took nearly 


in history beside those of the forty-five states and | WO hundred cannon. Their dash and courage, | 


the territories which make up the older portion | {0 the face of overwhelming numbers, constitute 
of the United States. The motto, “Ua Mau Ke | 0né of the proud traditions of the American navy. 
Ea 0 Ka Aina I Ka Pono,” was the subject | When @ government loses all control over its 
both of curious speculation and amusing comment. people, as is now the case in China, it is impos- 


One of the delegates remarked that “it would sible to treat it as the government of a civilized 
faaks a arialicnt colkeo yell!” mM nation would be treated; and what, under 


Rap different conditions, would be war, must be 
‘When prosperity and philanthropy : en as International police duty on 
go hand in hand, the progress of a country is 
beyond question. Germany is advancing in a 
business way. Her trade operations show 
increasing capacity for planning and fuller scope 
in performance. But with the development in 
material things is noted an increase in gifts for | 
the benefit of schools, libraries, charitable insti- 


————+0+—___ 


Noted Trees. 


HE city of Cambridge was‘able to celebrate 
the Fourth of July this year by exercises 
which have an interest for the whole 


tutions and other objects. The provision of 


corporations and private manufacturers in aid, 


of employés is a further token of a keener 


, country, for they commemorated the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of Washington’s 
| assumption of command over the Continental 


Sanitation and Yellow Fever. 


OTHERS of small boys, who are accus- 
tomed to solace themselves with the 
saying that “dirt is wholesome,’ are 

| happily not acquainted with the varieties of filth 

‘that used to bestrew and underlie the cities of 

Cuba. That dirt was not wholesome; it was 

| the breeding-place of yellow-fever germs. One 

of the first things the Americans did, when they 
took possession of Cuba a year and a half ago, 
was to begin to remove it. 

The results of this action already appear. In 
| 1898, the year before the American occupation, 

;the death-rate of Havana was eighty-five per 


lowered to twenty-seven per thousand. For the 
month of April last it was only about twenty- 
two per thousand. 


thousand lives in Havana alone. It means, 
moreover, that this country is much less likely 
than it otherwise would be to experience one of 
those epidemics of yellow fever which, generally 
starting in the Cuban capital, have been promptly 
, transplanted to the United States. 


thousand. By the end of 1899 the rate had been | 


This means a yearly saving of nearly ten! 
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and the alarm was instant. Yet within twenty 
| minutes all three piers were a mass of flames, the 
freight-handlers were cut off, three great ‘trans. 
atlantic liners, the Bremen, the Saale and the 
| Main, together with a number of lighters and 
canal-boats, were ablaze, and their sailors either 
imprisoned below decks or driven over the side, 

The whole tragedy seems like one of those 
| awful visitations which come from time to time 
| to teach the lesson of man’s helplessness ; to 
' show him how weak and vain are all hisarts and 
inventions, and all his skill and courage and 
| ingenuity when the elements, in their imperious 
strength, unite against him. 
| The sombre page was farther darkened by 
deeds of selfishness and inhumanity so hideous 
that they seem incredible. One, an insane desire 
to save a miserable length of hose pipe, is said to 
have cost the lives of forty persons; and another, 
the alleged demand for payment in advance, left 
' the fate of three men for some time in doubt. 

But there were also deeds of heroism and 
courage and unselfishness to quicken the pulse 
; and renew our faith in human nature: sailor 
‘and petty officers working with imperturbable 
bravery in the face of certain death ; imprisoned 
, engineers and coal-passers jeopardizing their own 
small chances to help their struggling fellows; 
and finally, the captain of the ill-starred Saale 
perishing at the post to which his inflexible idea 
of duty bound him. 

It is these things which redeem the record and 
! will linger in the memory. 
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Khaki. 

Te London Daily News, to illustrate the 
| part played by lucky accident in the dis- 
{ covery of inventions, told the other day a 
story about khaki, the olive-colored canvas-cloth 
worn by the English and American soldiers in hot 
countries, 
| This cotton stuff has been worn in India by 
| British troops for many years. Its tint was a 
greenish brown, but it always faded when it was 
washed with soap. 

A business man from Manchester, while travel- 
lng in India, happened to fall into conversation 
with an English officer, who remarked carelessly 
that the first manufacturer who could produce a 
, cotton drill that would not fade would make his 
fortune. 

The young Englishman never forgot this hint. 
; He came home, found a skilful dyer, and with 
him began the search for an olive dye which, when 
used on cotton cloth, would not yield to soap or 
soda. They spent years in these experiments, all 
of which proved fruitless. 

One day they found among several scraps of 
dyed cloth one which retained its color under the 
most severe tests. The puzzling fact was that it 
had been cut from the same piece of cloth, and 
| Subjected to the same processes as the other 
| Scraps, all of which faded. 

The two experimenters were greatly puzzled, 
and for months tried in vain to solve the riddle. 
The one little fragment of khaki was the only one 
which kept its color against all attacks. 

By chance one day they found that the dye in 
which this scrap had been dipped had remained 
for a time in a metal dish of a peculiar kind. 
The secret was found. The metal of the dish, in 
combination with the chemicals of the dye, had 
furnished the one thing needful. They tried the 
experiment with other pieces. The dye held, and 
thelr fortunes were made. 
| Itwas not chance which gave them their success, 
| but the indomitable patience and persistence 
which pursued the chance, and the intelligence 


; which seized it. 
N Unexpected and compensatory elements 
sometimes appear, changing despair and 
misery to happiness and content. 

In the police court of a Massachusetts town the 
other day, a bright-looking, twelve-year-old boy 
| was arraigned as a “neglected child.” He was 
| neglected, but hardly in the legal sense. His 

mother—and the boy’s appearance showed every 
evidence of a loving mother’s care—had recently 
, died; his father was a helpless charge on the 
| town, and the boy himself had been sent by the 








A “Neglected Child.” 
OT all life’s tragedies are hopelessly sad. 





army. 


Such an epidemic has been known to cost this ; Selectmen to the home of his only relatives, an 


sense of responsibility for the proper use of 
wealth. The world abounds with articles marked, 
“Made in Germany.”’ Let not the world forget 


the good deeds which may be labeled—‘‘Done in | 


Germany.” ene 

Kansas City business men, preparing to 
welcome the Democratic Convention, took an 
original step toward beautifying their city when 
they instituted a “good lawns contest’’ and offered 
about forty prizes, aggregating sixteen hundred 
dollars. The largest prize, two hundred and 
fifty dollars, was given for “the prettiest lawn of 
twenty-five feet or over; and there were prizes 
for the best lawn kept by children, the neatest 


vacant lot, the best display in window-boxes, the | 


Most attractive schoolhouse lawn, and many 
other decorative features. The prizes were 
awarded by “committees of well-known ladies 
from out of town,” who found the task difficult, 
but like everybody else enjoyed the general result. 
Why should not other cities carry out, next 
summer, the same excellent idea? Conventions 
come and go, but a city abides, and all its residents 
profit permanently by any gain in beauty. 


country from ten to fifteen million dollars, in 
addition to the lives it sacrificed. We do not 
| know what it costs to clean Cuba. It may be 
set down as a safe proposition, in a case of this 
kind, that prevention is not only “better than 
eure,” but that it is easier and vastly less 


| expensive. 
S sylvania in 1889, no disaster has occurred 
in this country so terrible as the fire which 


The central figure of the ceremonies was the 
, “Washington Elm,” a noble tree now slowly 
| dying, it is feared, of old age and improper treat- 
ment, but under which, a century and a quarter 
ago, the great Virginian began his mighty task. 
So says the legend. Its authenticity, to be sure, 
: has been questioned. There are those who say 
| No evidence of its authenticity can be produced. 
| And yet, what matter? There stands the tree, 
and there it stood in 1775, a contemporary of : 
Washington, at least ; and round it, on the eve of | 
; this Fourth of July, the people gathered to hear | 
|again the tgle of the fight for freedom and to 
renew their patriotism. , Visited the piers of the North German Lloyd 
| Who can read the story of the ‘Charter Oak”’ | Steamship Company in Hoboken on the last day 
without a stirring of the blood! The English of June, and in a few minutes destroyed one 
master sending out his stewards to prepare a | hundred and fifty lives and many million dollars’ 
site for his mansion; the delegation of Indians | worth of property, including three ocean liners, 
waiting upon the choppers and begging them; No one would have believed that such a 
|to spare that oak, “which for generations had | catastrophe was possible. Iere were three great 
been a friend and guide to their ancestors: piers, several acres in area, on one of the busiest 
Wadsworth snatching the charter from the river-fronts in the world, crowded with teamsters 
tyrannous Andros and hiding it in the hollow | and stevedores ; an efficient fire department was 
trunk ; the fall of the old tree a century and a close at hand, provided with fire-buats; and the 
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The Hoboken Fire. 
INCE the awful flood at Johnstown, Penn- 








uncle and aunt. 
| Although well able to shelter him during the 
| few years which might intervene before he would 
| become self-supporting, they refused to do so, and 
wished to consign him to the charity of the state. 
| The judge, touched by the boy’s position and 
| favorably impressed by his manners and appear- 
ance, tried to appeal to the uncle’s better feelings, 
but without success. He remained insensible to 
all his pleadings. 
“I refuse to take him,” he said. 
“Are you going to abandon him to public 
| charity?” asked the judge. 
| “Yes,” was the reply. “We do not want him!” 
! “This ts the most cruel act I have ever wit- 
| nessed!” rejoined the indignant judge, as he signed 
| the paper which committed the orphan to the care 
of the State Board of Charity. 
‘Weeping bitterly, the boy clung to his uncle and 
implored him to prevent his being sent away; but 
| the uncle was deaf to his piteous appeal, and thus 
| they parted. 
| Meanwhile, however, a knowledge of the uncle's 
conduct had reached the shop where he worked, 
and when he entered it on the following morning, 
he was stopped by his employer with a demand 
for an explanation of his attitude toward his 
| nephew. The explanation was unsatisfactory. 


| 
' 


i quarter later, at an xge estimated to be from 


piers were protected from smokers and guarded | “We don’t want a man of your sort in this 


The writer of a short story in the Cen- 
tury Maqazine has invented two phrases that 
may find a permanent place in political slang. 


eight hundred to a thousand years; and finally 
the armory band playing a dirge beside the 





by vigilant superintendents. 
The blaze, which started in some cotton, was 


worn-out body of their old friefid, and at night ; discovered before the first bale was consumed, | 


| establishment,” the employer remarked. “Go to 
the office and get your time. You are discharged.” 
An experience even more bitter than this still 
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awaited the uncle. As he entered the shop to get 
his tools and other belongings, he was greeted by 
an outburst of jeers and hisses from his fellow- 
workmen, and as he passed out he was followed 
by the drumming upon the work-benches of 
hundreds of contemptuous hammers. 

If the story ended here, it would still remain 
depressing, but there is a cheerful sequel. 

The story of the boy, spread broadcast in the 
newspapers, inspired several humane persons to 
write to those who had him in charge, expressing 
their willingness to give him the care and protec- 
tion his relatives had denied him. Among others, 
a man of independent means has offered legally 
to adopt the boy, whose misfortune bids fair thus 
to be turned to his ultimate advantage. 


—~<++—__. 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


Fun at the expense of his wife, provided he were 
the originator of it, gave Horace Greeley much 
innocent pleasure—wherein he was not unlike 
many another man of less distinguished character. 
Illustrative is this incident, found in Lippincott’s: 

Mr. Greeley enjoyed a holiday in the country 
with the enthusiasm of a boy. All his cares and 
troubles were left behind him, locked up in his 
desk in the Tribune office. Mrs. Greeley was 
different from her noted husband in this respect. 
She brought her cares along with her, and among 
them that of keeping Mr. Greeley within bounds. 
One day she kept at him till he said: 

“All right, mother; whatever you tell me to do 
the rest of the day I'll do.” 

An hour or two later they were getting into a 
rowboat for a trip to Iona Island, a rural paradise 
surrounded by the waters of the Hudson. Mrs. 
Greeley stepped In first, sat down, and placed her 
Parasol with the handle resting on the seat and 
the other end on the bottom of the boat; then 
glancing up at Mr. Greeley, who was waiting to 
get Into the boat, she called out: 


“Now, Horace, be sure to step on my parasol | i 


and break it getting into the boat.” 

“All right, just as you say,” responded Horace, | 
cheerfully, and down came his foot on the parasol, 
and completely wrecked it. 

Mrs. Greeley looked daggers at him all the way 
to the island. Horace himself was in the best of 
moods, often chuckling softly to himself, as if he 
had just thought of a good joke. He made matters 
right when they got back to the Peekskill side by 
buying Mrs. Greeley a new parasol, and handing | 
it to her with the bantering remark: 

“There, mother, is a brand-new sunshade for 
you, much finer than the old one; and now don’t | 
you ever tell me to step on it unless you expect me 
to do it. I always obey the orders of my superior 


officer.” 


———_~e+—____ 


SPRUNG IN JUNE. 


Elizabeth Pease, a lovely woman of the Society 
of Friends, carried on a delightful correspondence 
with Wendell Phillips and his wife, as well as 
with others of our great Americans interested in 
reform. As she grew into womanhood, she slipped 
away from some of the externals of Quakerism, 
and her letters were dated in ordinary fashion, 
with the name and not the number of the month. 
Sticklers for conformity discussed her remissness 
in that particular, and she records their expostu- , 
lations in her diary, adding: 

“I said that I knew nothing In which I was not 
a Friend in principle; but if, in addition, you were 


| agent. 
‘and abandon, and some of his schemes were 
| delightfully calculated to draw the public eye. 





obliged to wear the bonnet, submit to the body 
implicitly, and refrain from speaking when you 
thought the society fell short of its duty, then T 
was not a Friend, and I hoped 1 never should be.” 

The most humorous comment on her little 
revolt came from our side of the water. Wendell 
Phillips congratulated her on dropping Quaker 
precisianism. He wrote: 

“Glad to see dear Lizzy get rid of even that 
little trifle of its forms (the date) which she seemed 
to have. Did you ever hear that story of the 
Nantucket Friend singing—no, not singing, that is 
un-Friendish, but humming, perhaps: 


““*My love’s like a red. red rose 
That’s newly sprung in sixth month ?’” 


oe -___ | 


FOR THE SHAH’S AMUSEMENT. | 


In connection with the last visit to London of 
the late Shah of Persia, many stories are told 
which sound like satire upon the politics of the 
East. One of these tales, more amusing perhaps 
than true, is that he strongly advised the Prince ! 
of Wales to make away with a certain influential | 
nobleman who had grown “too powerful to be 
quite safe.” 

Another story is vouched for on better evidence. 
The shah was taken to visit Newgate Prison, and 
after a somewhat extended examination, he sud- | 
denly requested to see an execution. With the 
utmost politeness, the warden of the prison 
explained that unhappily no one was under 
sentence just at that time; but the shah swept 
away the objections with a wave of his hand. 

“Take one of my suite,” he said. “Any one will 
do.” | 

Greatly to his disappointment, the officials | 
declined to comply with his request. 


———~o+____- 


A GOOD INDIAN. 


More and more are Christians coming to feel 
the evils of sectarian controversy ; but the evils, 
although lessened, still exist, and we must accept 
with humility the judgment recently passed upon 
us by an Indian worthy of our respect. 

Chief Joseph of the Nez Percés is a noble type 
of his race. For a long time he was an enemy of 
the white man, but his warfare was always 
honorable. With a small band of braves, he defied | 
the power of the United States for a summer, and 
Jed General Howard a chase over the mountains 
that has few parallels in warfare. 

At length his surrender came, and since then he 
has kept his treaty with the great father at 
Washington both in letter and in spirit. He 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


believes that our government has not done its 
whole duty by his people, and not long ago he 
went to Washington to plead their cause in person. 
He begs for schoolhouses on his reservation, but 
churches he does not want. Having been asked 
why he wished to exclude churches, he replied that 
he feared lest the Christian ministers should 
teach his people to quarrel about God. 


“We quarrel about men, sometimes,” sald the- 


old chief, “but we never quarrel about the Great 
Spirit. We worship Him, but we never quarrel 
about Him.” 


GOOD ADVERTISING. 


In the days when advertising was not a colossal 
business, as it is now, the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club of Boston engaged Mr. D. H. Elliot, a 
Georgian and an ex-Confederate officer, as advance 
He entered into the business with dash 


lections of an 





Says Thomas Ryan, in his “Ree 
Old Musician:” 


We made a little trip to Niagara Falls, and 
fave two concerts, Immediately after crossing 
he bridge over the rapids to Goat Island, there 
used to be a small paper-mill on the right-hand 
side, the walls of which were built directly on the 
edge of the wild, rushing waters. Elliot went into 
the office of the paper-mill, and asked if they had 
any objection to his putting up a poster on the 
walls of the mill over the rapic They laughed 
derisively, and answered 

We were using, as advertisi jal at that 
time, a long, showy st mer, ch bore, in black 
letters shaded by red on a White ground, “Men- 
delssohn Quinteite Club of Boston.” It was a 
stunning thing. It could be read a long distance 





































away. 
Elliot borrowed a. skiff, put all his pasting 
materials into it, hired some trustworthy men to 
help, and got the skiff across the bridge and into 
the water. He then boarded it, with one man to 
help, and his other assistants on shore paid out a 
long rope to which the boat was attached until it 
reached the wall. There he pasted up every 
letter, and returned to land in safety. 
It was a wild and dangerous thing to do, but it 
The poster could easily be read at the old 
Grand Trunk Railway bridge two miles distant, 
and all along the Canada shore. Everybody went 
to see it, and it excited no end of rema Our 
point was gaine and as for the poster, it stayed 
on the wall for two years. 



























A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


One of the many encouraging marks of progress 
brought into relief at the recent Methodist General 
Conference in Chicago was the great advance 
which has been made in late years by the colored 
pastors of the church. Some of them are now able 
to make most eloquent and telling speeches, while 
almost all of them give evidence of sound educa. 
tion. A Southern member of the conference was 
greatly impressed by this change for the better. 


How different it was, said he, in the days when 
I first went South! Shortly after my arrival I 
attended a colored conference as the representa- 
tive of my college. I had made a speech, and a 
good colored brother got up to reply. 

“We has a most spendiforous college,” he said, 
“‘with @ corosal corpse ub teachers, ub which our 
brother heah Is a fath sample.” 

As he pointed to me, sitting like a mere ghost in 
my chair, and called me a “faih sample of the 
corpse ub teachers,” the humor of the situation 
almost overcame me. He was speaking more 
truly than he realized. And yet the man who 
made that speech persevered in his ministry, got 
a good education, and is to-day a scholarly and 





| most efficient pastor. 


A HORSE’S CONFIDENCE. 


We often hear it said that an animal is almost 
human, and now and then one does give evidence 
of feelings which seem to transcend brute nature. 


Not long ago a noble horse, named Poindexter, | 


was taken ill in Boston. The animal’s nerves 
were keyed up to a high pitch of excitement, and 
he could not be Induced to lie down and go to 
sleep. 


The veterinaries were in despair, when Poin- 
dexter’s devoted groom went into the stall and 


lay down. The horse seemed soothed by his 
presence. By degrees he grew calmer, and finally 
ing down, faid his delicate head on the man’s 


shoulder and went to sleep. 

The nervousness and apprehension of the horse 
seemed very human. Fossibly he was afraid of 
death, afrafd that the end might come when he 
slept, and wished to remain on his feet. Who 
knows? Certain it is that for three nights the 
horse slept quietly by his friend, and thus alone 
bas sed safely through the critical stage of his 
disease. 








A DIFFICULT POSITION. 


Statesman, legislator, administrator, orator, 
scientist and philosopher, the late Duke of Argyll 
was a bright ornament of the noble sphere in 
which he was born. 


Like many another man of rank he found his 
exalted position a lonely one, and his isolation has 
been neatly described” by an innkeeper on the 
duke's estate. 
i$ grace,” remarked the Scotchman, “is in a 
yerra deeficult poseetion whatever. His’ pride of 
intellect will no’ let him associate wi’ men of his 
ain birth, and his pride of birth will no’ let him 
associate wi’ men of his ain intellect.” 





GALLANT AND WITTY. 


The recent visit of Queen Victoria to Ireland 
brought out not a little wit; the example which 
follows bears the tang of its own soil: 


The queen's farewell letter to the Irish people 
was dated from the Vice-Regal Lodg iblin, 
Said a prominent Irish Nationalist Member of 
Parliament: 

“It was the Regal Lodge for the time being; and 
indeed, for many a day she has knocked the vice 
out of it.” 














ANTHROPOLOGICAL. 

A distinguished East Indian, writing in a maga- 
zine of what he thinks of the English, calls the 
new woman “the third sex.” 

It may be gathered from this that the Western 


world ax a community is not altogether perfeet— 
from an Oriental point of view. 











| Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
| “Brown's Camphorated Suponaceous Dentyrice.” (Adv. 
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and all 

afflictions of the skin. 

< “A little higher in price, perhaps, 

than worthless substitutes, but a 
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FACTS ABOUT FLOUR. 


| MADE WHITE BY LEAVING OUT THE PART 
WHICH HELPS DIGEST. 


Modern methods of milling separate the parts 
of the wheat berry that contain the dilastatic 
element, and furnish only the white flour made up 
almost entirely of starch. 

One of the principal elements needed to digest 
this starch has been left out in the process, and 
, therefore the person who eats much white bread 

is almost sure to have intestinal troubles, for the 
; Starch does not digest properly and must, of 
necessity, decay and cause all sorts of trouble. 
| Grape-Nuts food, on the contrary, is made up 
of the entire wheat and barley, and the processes 
| of digestion as shown in the human body are 
| copied as exactly as possible, in & mechanical 
way, by the use of moisture, time and warmth. 
No chemicals or other ingredients are used, but 
the simple methods scientifically arranged. 
| In this way the starch of the grain is trans- 
‘formed into grape sugar, and the Grape-Nuts 
, food, which appears in a granular form, shows on 
the outside of the little granules glittering specks 
of this grape sugar, which is not put on the food 
from the outside, but is the result of the change 
of the starch into grape sugar, which works.out. 
to the surface, very much as the sap of the hickory 
or maple tree will frequently show in the shape of 
white sugar on the sawed-off ends of logs. 

A handful of Grape-Nuts held to the light will | 
show the little glittering particles of grape sugar. 
It is naturally and_ scientifically predigested, 
therefore the food agrees with the weakest sort | 
ofa stomach. It must not be used in large quan- | 
tities at one meal, for it is concentrated, and 
overfeeding of even the choicest food is not 
advisable, | 

Being perfectly cooked at the factory, the food 
can be served instantly, either dry or wet, cold or | 
hot. When wanted hot, hot water, milk or cream | 
ean be poured over it. There is a definite, dis- | 
tinct and undeniable gain in nervous energy and 
vitality when Grape-Nuts food is used. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


N order to reduce our 
stock of 













Summer ma- 
terials, we will make 
to order fashionable suits 
and skirts at great reduc- 
tions from former prices. 
One-third has been cut 
off the price of nearly 
every cloth suit and skirt in 
our line, and every wash 
suit and skirt has been re- 
duced to one-half of former 
prices; but the quality of 
materials and workmanship 
is right up to our usual 
standard —just as good 
as if you paid double 
the money. 

Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anythin 
you don’t like and we will 
Fefund your money. 


Tailor-made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 


$10. $20 Suits re- 
duced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool 
Skirts; former price 
$6; reduced to $4. $7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. 
Handsome Wash Suits, former price $4; reduced 
to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 
$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 

Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 

Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
in our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FREE, 
together with samples of’ materials, to any lady who 
wishes them. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; don’t delay — 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Swift and Company's sales for the 312 
working days of 1899 averaged over a 
half million dollars a day. 

Why buy unknown goods when the 
name of Swift guarantees reliability 
and highest quality in every Ham, piece 
of Bacon, or pail of Lard, bearing the 
brand of Swift? 
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NTO the Great White Gate of the North 
The stately ships go sailing, 
Where the waving flags of the cold stream forth 
And the bitter winds are wailing. 
The sentinel iceberg nods and dips, 
The sun comes up from his long eclipse, 
And the shining stars are paling. ' 


The Ice-King shouts, “You have marked the earth 
With strength that is past denying, 

But here alone from primeval birth 

Have I watched the swift years flying. | 
Secure in the fastnesses of the cold, i 
The centuries watched as I built my hold, 
With their eyes turned North in dying. 


“And will you pass through the Great White Gate 
‘That guards the realm of my dwelling? 

Shall I before you 8 vassal wait, 

And bend to your proud compelling? 

Away! So long as the wind shall blow, 

The wonderful secret I only know 

Shall never be yours for telling.” 


But human courage and human will 

Shrink not from the undertaking, 

And hope’s high flood when the pulses thrill 
Ebbs not, though the strength be breaking. 
The ships still strain toward the distant North, 
And life and valor and love go forth 

To the sleep that knows no waking. 


Yea, born with purpose that knows no fear 

And daring that asks no glory, 

Men leave behind what is known and dear 

And seek for the Ice-King hoary. 

Wrecks strew the way of the Great White Gate! 
Unheard the tales of the grim North wait! 

Oh, who shall bring us the story! 


— 


James Newboy. 


the doorway? That’s‘Wicked 
Jim.’ Little more than a kid, 
but he’s been in jail fifteen 
times. Foxiest little thief down- 
town. He’sa case for you.” 

A policeman crossing City 
Hall Park, New York, one 
chilly morning, met a city 
missionary and gave him this 
introduction to his new “case.” 

The missionary thanked his 
informant, and immediately 
walked over to the shivering 
boy. 

“Good morning, Jim! 
your breakfast ?”” 

“Nary a crumb.’’ 

“Neither have I. Comeon!” 

“What d’ want o’ me? I 
aint been hookin’ nothin’.” 

“Never mind. We'll go in here, and see if we 
are hungry. By and by we can talk.” 

The geritleman led his suspicious captive into 
a restaurant, where the sight and smell of good 
cookery very soon produced their expected effect. 
Seated with his new friend at a neat table in one 
of the alcoves, the ragged youngster expressed 
himself in a long whistle. 

“Golly! What a snap!” 

A hot breakfast and a few kind inquiries 
loosened his tongue more freely; but he was shy 
of “‘Sunday-school fellers,” and frankly said so. 

“*Taint no use. All the perlice knows Wicked 
Jim. Can’t nobody make me any better.” 

“God can.” 

“He don’t care.” 

“Yes, He does. He cares for all the Wicked 
Jims in the world. He brought things round 
so that I should happen along here and find you | 
this morning; and He'll make a good boy anda 
good man of you, if you ask Him.” ; 

“There aint no way for me to git a livin’ but 
just steal.” | 

“Tut, tut, my lad! Not so fast. Weill change | 
all that. You give a good try yourself, and 
there’s bands and hearts to help you up.” 

Warmed and fed, and presently washed and 
clothed at the mission,—for his rescuer had no | 
mind to let him slip away,—the young vagabond | 
looked in the glass and took his first lesson in 
self-respect. 

It was a step toward character. He went 
higher when the honest ways to “git a livin’” | 
were opened to him. The touch of love and 
goodness killed the notion that ‘‘God don’t care.” 

“Now,” said the missionary, “let us hear no 
more of Wicked Jim. From this time you are 
James Newboy. Shed the old life as you shed 
your old clothes. Good-by to the thief forever.” 

It cannot be said that all this newness came at 
once to the little ex-outlaw ; but faith and perse- 
verance conquered, and the good man won the 
bad boy. Better than the mere animal gratitude 
that remembers a kindness, the sense of a 
Christian friendship awoke a conscience in the | 
homeless waif, and established a spiritual tie. 

This explains why James Newboy is to-day 
living his name—as entirely as he has outlived 
his nameless past. The degraded are no strangers | 





Had 





Ss: that young Arab curled up in | f, 
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to him, for his hand and voice are at their service, 
but they never hear him talk of Wicked Jim. 
To exploit one’s criminal history as a “frightful 
example,” or for stage effect, is the frequent 
temptation of reformed speakers, but James 


; Newboy borrows nothing from such heroics. 


++ 


Humorous Journalism Under 
Difficulties. 


Key West, Florida, during the Spanish- 
American War, experienced many dull 
The town was not fertile in amusements. 


T* newspaper men who were stationed at | 


days. 


| If the men worked hard and made a lot of “copy,’”| 


the censor likewise took off his coat—and knocked 
thelr elaborate stories into so many cocked hats. 
That accounts for the appearance of the Scorpion, 
—Volume 1, Number 1, Only One,”’—a little four- 
page paper which was printed at Key West June 
18, 1896. 


The Scorpion was “Rublished by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Historians, Pencil-Pushers, 
Launch-Pilots, Fake-Chasers and Porch-Roman- 
cers.” Twenty-five correspondents were con- 
cerned in the enterprise, and according to the 
publishers’ notice, every man was a man: 
editor. Naturally, the Scorpion declared it 
to be “the real ing in war journalism.” Its 
specialty was “exclusive war news hot from the 
cannon, by our trained corps of correspondents 
and carrier-pigeons now at the front.” 

Some of the “correspondents at the front” in the 
service of great dailies were notoriously 
with vivid imaginations, but the competition 
between the newspapers was so keen that any- 
thing these men forwarded, however trivial or 
absurd, was given prominence. The Scorpion 
satirized such men and their employers. For 
instance, staring head-lines that filled half the 
column introduced this “special dispatch,” pur- 
porting to come from a famous correspondent: 

“Havana, June 17.—I have just had an important 
interview with Captain-General Blanco, in the 
course of which he forbade me publishing it.” 

Another feature of the Scorpion was a dispatch 
that pretended to show the methods of ‘the liberal 
and generous censorship,” a dispatch which, of 
course, carried those methods the pitch of 
absurdity. There were home-made 
iments in the S too. Altogether, it was a 
very lively creation of its sort. Probablyit solaced 
the oppressive leisure of the newspaper men, just 
as the Ladysmith Lyre relieved the gloom that 
last winter, when the Lyre appeared, must have 
brooded over that beleaguered village. 


ivertise- 


“The Ladysmith Lyre,” said the prospectus in| 


the first number, “is published to supply a long- 
felt want. What you want in a besieged town, 
cut off from the world, is news which fou can 
absolutely rely on as false. The rumors that pass 
from tongue tongue may, for all you know, be 
occasionally true. Our news we guarantee to be 
false.” But as, “even in the best-regulated news- 
paper, some truths may unavoldab! y creep in,” 
the Lyre labeled the truths and published them in 
8 column by themselves! 

Born amidst death and destruction, the Lyre 
was alive with wit and Balety. Dispatches re- 
ceived “by wireless telegraphy from our own 
despondents” in London and elsewhere bright- 
ened its pages. The contributors even dropped 
into poetry, sometimes in the manner of Omar 
Khayyam — poetry that telis of the shell- proof 
holes to which the townsmen often had to retreat: 


Wake. for above Bulwan the coming day 

Lights up the signal for the guns to play; 

low sweet to know ‘tis but a living tomb 

Awaits you, and there's time to creep away. 

Ever the last shadow of the darkness di 

Methought a voice within the cavern cried: 

“Look here, there aint no room for more than ten, 

And if you're late, you’ll have to stop outaide.” 

The atmosphere that encompassed the Lyre was 
one of danger, while the home of the ion 
was, at worst, merely an uncomfortable place, 
yet ‘both little Papers were characteristic, and 
each was, in its.way, a praiseworthy production. 
They illustrated the Anglo-Saxon capacity for 
making the best of things. 
° 
———————<oe—_—_—__ 


A Brutal Schoolmaster. 


HE cruelty, dignified with the name of pun- 

| ishment, which long prevailed in schools is 

admirably illustrated by a reminiscence 

taken from a volume entitled “Memories,” by C. 
Kegan Paul, an English publisher. 


The mode in which flogging was carried out was 
an ingenious piece of cruelty. The head-master 
sat on a dais at one end of the room. The space 
between the dais and the walls was filled by two 
closets open at the top, so that, although gloomy, 
there was light enough to see. 

Just within the door was a cupboard containing 
the canes used for flogging. se were 8 trifle 
longer than the cupboard, so that when a little 
door about four inches square was opened, a cane 
started out like a jack-in-the-box, ready to the 
hand. This cupboard was connected with a spring 
in the master’s desk, some six feet distant. 

When a boy was to be punished,—and there 
were few days without such an oceurrence,—Allen 
used to fling his gown behind him on his chair, and 
with a lithe bound spring to the cupboard, having 
first touched the spring on his desk. The ominous 
click which answere: 
heard over the hushed and expectant room. 

Then driving the miserable child before him, he 
shut the door, swung the victim across his knee, 


| and then, with the waxed cane, flogged till he was 
0) 


tired. After that he locked the up for an 
hour or two, to recover as best he might. 

Ihave felt and seen weals caused by the cane, 
as thick as a finger, while all between each stripe 
was livid, broken and bleeding. I have known 
the black and blue bruises still on the skin for 
more than & month after the flogging. 

Withal, Mr. Allen was a pious person and was 
sald to preach good sermons, and I believe he 
died regretted by those who did not know him as 
well as his victims. 


——__<e2—____ 


A Lock as Detective. 


LOCK for which Messrs. Chubb, the famous 
A English lockmakers, not long ago received 
an order, taxed the ingenuity of all their 
experts. It is a point of honor with the firm 
that no order, however uselessly ingenious, shall 
baffle the inventive faculty of the designers or the 
technical skill of the workmen. Whatever a 
customer wants he must have. 


The order came from an Indian rajah. After | candle-ends under their respective fuses, and sung , 


the manner of dusky potentates, he suffered from 
the dual possession of dishonest servants and 
magnificent diamonds. The diamonds had been 
disappearing at an alarming rate, and although 


: only seven servants had access to the box contaln: 


ing them, it had been found impossible to discover 
the culprit. Whether the rajah dismissed his 
retinue or put them to death on suspicion, the 
thefts continued with unbroken regularity. 

In his extremity he thought of Messrs. Chubb. 









within the cupboard was | 


COMPANION. 


An American would have contented himself with 
| procuring a safe, the lock of which would answer 
; to no key but his own, but the rajah desired 
something more. He wanted not siniply to pre- 
serve his Jewels, but to catch the thief. It was 


the fashioning of a lock that should carry out 
the rajah’s idea that taxed the ingenuity of the 
establishment. 


designers of the great lock-makin; 

The rajah’s order, the details of which a writer 
in Cassell’s Magazine explains, was for an exceed- 
ingly complicated lock. He wanted a safe fitted 
with eight different keys, one for each of his 
servants and one for himself. A piece of glass 
about eight inches square was to let into the 
front of the safe. 

To carry out his wishes, the lock must be so 
constructed that upon the opening of the safe by 
any particular: key the photograph of the opener 
should appear immediately in front of the glass, 
to remain there until another key was inserted. 
Thus tt would be always possible to tell who had 
last opened the safe. 

The clumsy Ingenuity of the idea made it a hard 
one to carry out, but in less than a week an 
apparatus was designed which would contain the 
seven photographs. This was fastened inside the 
safe and made to communicate with the lock. 
By a clever mechanical device, the key of each 
servant, as it turned the lock, acted on the photo- 
graph and brought it into view. 

hether this unique lock answered its purpose 
is not yet a matter of history, but it was certainly 
a clever piece of mechanism. 


ce 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODW! 


| OW am I pent that hunger for the sea 

| In close, green prison of a narrow vale, 

; _ Where sobbing breath fs choked and seems to fall 
| With panting for the wind to set It free! 








| The smooth skies bend above the smoother green; | 


| Trees crowd upon me; flowers flaunt and flare; 
The heavy, heated, perfume-laden air 
From dawn to dusk lies motionless, serene. 


| Star-friended through mysterious ways of night 
' My soul into thy solitude would flee, 
And gladly, orphaned of the world, lay claim, 
Strong mother of the hearts of men, to thee. 


——_"~++ 





“Virginia Beat Biscuit.”’ 


| EFORE the war the table of a Virginia 
housewife was noted for one specialty— 
bread. Meats, vegetables, cakes, jellies, 


| preserves and pickles were served as a matter of | 


| course. But that which gave renown to the table 
was bread—good loaf bread, hot bread, hot corn 
bread, beat biscult, rice waffles, muffins, flannel 
cakes, batter cakes, French rolls, velvet rolls, 
lady’s-fingers and other varieties. 


The present writer once sat down toa breakfast 
in Richmond, before the war, where thirteen dif- 
ferent kinds of bread temp! the guests. He 
expressed his surprise, and was told that at 
Powhatan, the Ritchie plantation, a guest from 
the North was amazed at seeing twenty-one kinds 
of bread on the breakfast-table, 

“My wife,” said he, “will never believe me 
when I tell her this.” 

“She shall!” answered the hostess, and she 
ordered a servant to make up a package of 
samples of every kind of bread on the tabie, for 
the guest to carry to his wife. 

Miss Burwell, in her book, “A Girl’s Life in 
Virginia Before the War,” tells a story illustrative 
of the power of ‘Virginia beat biscuit.” 

Miss Burwell’s mother was persuaded by a 
singular-looking man to sell him a negro boy, 
named Robert, that he might take him to Europe. 
As Robert wished to go with the man, the indy, 
although she had never sold a servant, consented. 

Master and man went to Paris. bert was 
supplied with money, and his duties were light. 
But one morning he found himself deserted. is 
master was a forger, and had fled to escape arrest, 
‘leaving Robert without money and without a 
friend in the great city. 

Suddenly he remembered that the American 
minister, Mr. Mason, was a Virginian, and he lost 
no time in seeking his presence. Mr. Mason lis- 
tened to Robert's story, and asked him many 

uestions about people and places in Virginia. 

bert answered correctly, but Mr. Mason was 
skeptical, and at last said: 

e ini my, kitchen and make me some old 
Virginia beat biscuit, and I will believe you.” 

“T think I kin, sah,” said Robert, and going 
into the kitchen he rolled up his sleeves, ane 
thought. He had never made a beat biscuit In 
his life, although he had often watched “black 
mammy,” the cook, make them in his mistress’s 

en. 

“If I could only make them look like hers!” 


thought Robert, as he beat, rolled and worked | 
the dough. When he had manipulated the dough 


gpough, he stuck it all over with a fork, cut out 
the biscuits, and put them to bake. With nervous 
anxiety he watched them until they resembled the 
biscults he had seen on the oid plantation table. 
Then he carried them to Mr. Mason. 

“Now I know you came from old Virginia!” 
exclaimed the American minister, and he installed 
Robert as his household servant. 


—_<«0»—___ 


In the Pit. 


PHELPS WHITMARSH, who tells some 
H of his silver-mining experiences In Aus- 
! e tralia, says that long custom in going 
down a shaft and preparing a blast makes one 
careless of the attendant danger. First the hole 
must be drilled. Then the detonating cap is fitted 
on the end of the fuse, and both are firmly pushed 
into the stick of explosive. Fuse, cap and dyna- 
mite being thus connected, they are lowered into 
; the hole, only the end of the fuse remaining 
visible. 


Instead of directl: Jeniting the end of the fuse, 
' a careful miner bends it over, and places a small 


plece of lighted candle under the bight. hte | 
e for 


| economizes fuse, and also gives more ti 
man below to ascend safely. 

| . We were down about forty feet when, one noon- 
| time, Sam, having put in three good charges, 
pulled himself up the shaft by. a rope, while 
}remelned below to put the finishing touches to 

he fuse. 

| A shout from above assured me that all was 
(ready, Placing one foot in the bowline, or loop, 
at the end of the hoist-rope, I arranged my three 


e 


| out to be pulled up. 

The line tautened instantly, and I went up 
toward the sunlight, thinking about a fox-terrier 
1 wanted to buy. 

For a few yards the slant of the shaft caused 
my feet to drag, and when I reached the perpen- 
oe part, I began to swing violently from side 

side. 

Holding to the rope with one hand, I tried to 

| Steady myself with the other. But it was useless. 


JULY: 19, 1900, 


About half-way up, my head struck a, 
hanging wall Mi i: such force that Phot on 
sciousness for an instant, and dropped. 

T landed on the foot-wall and rolled downw: 
tearing my hands on the sharp rock edges in s 
vain effort to stop myself. Within a few feet of 
the lighted mine my clothes caught on a jut 
piece of rock, and there I hung, yelling with mi; 
and main for the rope, and expecting each moment 
to be blown to atoms. I forgot, in my terror, that 
because of the slant at the lower part of the shaft 
the rope could not reach me. 

The starting fizz of a fuse brought me to my 
senses, Madly tearing myself loose, I leaped to 
the bottom, drew off the detonators and—tfainted. 
| The last thing I remember was the sight of Sam's 
legs. The brave fellow had slid down to my aid. 


—_—_<+e2—___ 


Undaunted Sailors. 


N ill-considered invitation may bring serious 

A consequences ; and perhaps the moral of the 

following tale might read: “Do not propose 

a sailing expedition unless you are prepared to 

carry it out.” Capt. Joshua Slocum, who went 

round the world in his good sloop, Spray, tells the 
story. He says: 


I was royally entertained at Mauritius once by 
to whom I spoke of my inabit 
ity to return their hospitality except in my own 
poor way of taking them for a sail in the sloop. 
“The very thing!” they all cried. 
“Then please name the time,” said I, meekly. 
“To-morrow! And, aunty, we may go, mayn't 
we, and we'll be ‘for a whole week afterward. 
Say yes, aunty, dear!” 

y the time aunty had consented, it occurred to 
me that on the very to-morrow I was to dine with 
the harbor-master. However, I said to myself: 

“The Spray will ulekly run out into rough 
seas. The young ladies will be seasicl 1 
shall get back in time for dinner, after all.” 

But not a bit of It. We salled almost out of 
sight of Mauritius, and the young ladies just stood 
up and laughed at the seas bling aboard, while 


I was at the helm, making the worst weather I 
could, and spinning yarns the aunt about sea- 
serpents and whales. 


But she, dear lady, when I had finished, on! 
hinted at a basket of provisions they had bro 
AME more'the spray tied to make th 
he more Ly e these yor 

ladies seasick, the 1 more they all ‘clapped. theft 
hands and said: 

“How delightful it is!” 

“How beautifully she skims over the sea!” 
et Jovely our island appears from the dis- 

nce !’” 

And still they cried, ‘‘Go on!’”’ We were fifteen 
miles or more at sea before they ceased that 
ery. Then the sloop swung round, reached 
island, and flew fast along coast. But I made 
a mistake in approaching near enough for the 
young ladies to get a view of Tombo Bay, for tt 
enchanted them. 

“Oh,” they cried, ‘‘let’s anchor here!” 

It was too late to get the sloop into Port Louis 


before the morrow, and my fair crew had de- 
termined not to desert the ship. Meanwhile I 
ig, and that night 


prepared 8 roof on deck with sai 
the Spray rode in Tombo Bay with her precious 
reig! 

Next morning the port officers’ launch appeared, 
with the harbor-master bi if on board, and 3 
merry crew he discovered. No ship ever hada 
fairer one. 


~~ + 


Where The Water Went. 


HE New York Tribune gives a new version 

| of the old story about the fire, the looking 

glass and the feather bed. The story was 

told by a Pittsburg man, and is said to have beea 
@ personal experience. 


“While at dinner one night,” he sald, “the bell 
was rung so violently as to make me rush to the 
door without waiting for the servant. An excited 
man told me that the third story of my house was 
on fire. I went up-stairs like a schoolboy going 
to dress for a ball game. The whole family 
followed. 

“A pile of clothing had been left carelessly near 
@ burning gas-jet, and the breeze from an open 
window had done the rest. The fire was still con- 
fined to the pile of clothing, but was making 3 


great smoke. 

“Shouting for water, I seized a pitcher which 
happened be full, and by a judicious use of tt, 
nul 
P . My wife and 


out the flames. 

“The next room was the nurse! 
her friend, rushing in search of water, went ip 
there and came upon the tub in which my child 
had just taken his nightly bath. This they brought 
to the room where the fire had been. It was put 
out by this time, but having made up their minds 
that fhe water must be thrown somewhere and 
thrown quickly, they dashed it over me. 

“You may not befieve me, but for a long time 1 
' gould not make those women realize what they 

lone.”” 


or. 


Too Long to Wait. 


HE Japanese, as is generally known, are 
| mainly vegetarians, their diet consisting for 
the most part of rice and a few other simple 

| vegetables. 


| 
While they are a healthy and ha; le, they 
| are undersized as compared ‘with the Treateaters 
| of Europe, and America, and it was seriously rec- 
| ommended, a few years ago, by advisers of the 
| emperor, that he should encourage his subjects to 
| adopt a let of flesh, with a view to intreasing the 





average Japanese 3! . 
An American who was visiting in Japan tells 
of a jinrikisha man with whom he became ac 


gquain fed, who, although able to trot forty mites & 
lay without fa le, was vexed because of his 
small size and begun to eat meat. He asked 
his American friend one day, in the best English at 
his command, how long a time would be required, 
on an animal diet, to make the Japanese a T 


race. 

“J should say a hundred years, at least,” replied 
the American. 

The “rickshaw” man went back to his rice. 





An Accepted Criticism. 


MONG the good and eminent men who com- 
posed the recent Methodist conference in 
Washington, few wielded greater influence, 

and at the same time added more life to the pro- 
ceedings, than Bishop W. A. Candler. A writer 
'in the New York Sun records one of his many 
' pointed sayings. 





One day the bishop was advocating a more 
| Herat loosing of the purse-strings, and told his 
audience that several years ago he sent an article 
| toa paper, in which he said, “We pray too loud 
| and work too little.” The intelligent compositor 
did a neat job, and when the article appeared it 
read, “We bray too loud and work too le. 
“Tet it go at that,” sald the bishop. “The fact 
j is. I believe the printer was right, and I never 
| ventured to correct him.’? 








In the Hammock. 


The day is too warm for hide-and-coop, 
For blindman’s buff or “I spy,” 

So into the hammock we all three troop, 
The baby and Ted and I. 

It’s a sailor’s hammock, at first we play, 
And three jolly tars are we, 

And the queerest yarns we spin all day 
Of shipwreck and storm at sea. 


And then it’s a papoose cradle hung 
In a forest dark and high, 
And our mother sings in the Indian tongue 
A strange, wild lullaby. 
And then it’s a light little fairy boat, 
That is rocking from side to side 
On the little waves that round it float 
And the clear and crystal tide. 


And then ’tis a nest, an orfoie’s nest, 
That swings tn a leafy tree 
‘When the wind blows east or the wind blows 
west, 
And three little birds are we. 
And then it’s a big balloon that rides 
On the great wide, empty air, 
And we peer below as it 
safely glides 
Over hills and rivers 
fair. 


But no matter how far 

away we fly ‘ 
In our happy, dreamy 
play 

Up, up through the big 
blue summer sky 

Where the white clouds 
softly stray, 

Yet down without harm, 
and as swift as 
thought, 

From our loftiest wan- 
derings 

Jumps each little hungry 
aéronaut 

The minute the tea-bel 
rings. 7. EB. H. 


————_~o-___ 


How a Funny 
Partnership Ended. 


Grandfather Clark had 
been a schoolmaster in 
the days when Jamie and 
Elsa’s father had been a 
litte boy, and he often 
told the children droll 
stories about the schdlars 
who had come to his 
school. 

One rainy afternoon 
during the summer Elsa 
laid her slate upon the 
table with an impatient 
exclamation, and then 
Jamie tossed his book 
beside it and yawned. 

“Oh, dear,” he said, 
“IT wish it would stop 
raining! I am tired of 


reading, and I don’t know what else I can do!” | school that very day, and he drew up his horses, | “Dahmin dinner” and that means to save your 


Elsa was just about to make a similar com 
plaint when grandpa said, with a twinkle in his 
eyes, “Your book and slate lying there on the 
table remind me of two little German boys who 
used to come to school to me.’”’ 

“Oh, do tell us about them!” exclaimed Elsa, 
the frown quite gone from her face, for she 
knew by grandpa’s tone that there was a story 
coming. 


“These two boys were brothers,” said grandpa, | 


“and they came to school every day with but one 
book and one slate to use between them. This 
was not a very convenient arrangement, for 
when we used our books they both needed the 
book, and when we used our slates they both 
needed the slate. The boys did not like the 
plan any better than I did, but their father 


declared that one book and one slate was quite | 


i 


“If he had been a poor man I would have let 
get along the best they could, but he was 
poor, and owned a nice farm. The boys 
very good-natured little fellows, and I 
determined to try an experiment with them. 


RF 


i 


“One night after school I told them my plan, ! 


“That night at the supper-table they soberly 
told their mother that they would both eat from 
one plate, and use only one knife and fork, as 
that would save dishes. They said they would 
not quarrel, but would get along just as they did 
at school with their one book and one slate. So 
they took off the extra plate and knife and fork, 
and drew their chairs close together. 

“There was a queer look upon their father’s 
face as he filled the one plate full and passed it 
to them, but he did not say anything. 

“First Hans took the knife and spread his 
slice of bread, and then Oscar took it and spread 
his. Then Hans cut the meat on the plate while 
Oscar ate his bread and used the crust to dip up 
@ bite or two of potato, until it should be his 
turn for the knife and fork. They took turns 








THE YOUTH’S 


drinking from the same cup of milk, and after 
Oscar had eaten half his piece of pie he waited 
for Hans to eat half before he finished. 

“Of course it took them longer than usual to 


get through, as they frequently had to wait for; 


each other; but at last they finished, and went 
out to help their father do the ‘chores.’ 

“He did not say anything to them about their 
new plan, and the boys wondered what he 
thought of it; but they would not ask him. 

“But the next morning, when they came down 
to breakfast, there was a new book and a new 
slate beside the old ones. Their father had risen 
early and driven three miles to the store to buy 
them before school. 

“I saw when they came in the schoolroom that 
my plan had worked as I wished it to, but I 
wondered how the boys’ father felt toward me 
about it, for I felt sure he would know I had 
suggested it to them.” 

“Was he provoked?” asked Elsa, laughingly. 

“No,” answered grandfather. “I happened 


| to meet him driving along on my way home from 


COMPANION. 


but Patty says, “No, she’s Jack Bean’s wife, and | 


Jack Bean is king of the Dahmins.” Mamma | 


is very proud of this honor, for she knows well 
what a fine man Jack Bean is: He is the boys’ 
hero, and Kenneth says he owns a gold boat and 
a gold engine, and is the strongest man in the 
world. 

It is ben-sen that makes him so strong. Ben- 
sen is something wonderful. You can take an! 
iron rope as big around as the water-tower and it | 
isn’t as strong as a thread of ben-sen. Jack | 
Bean eats a grain of ben-sen every morning, and | 
that’s what makes him so strong, Kenneth says. 
All the boys say he is the best man in the world ! 
“cept papa.” i 

Sometimes papa says there is no such man as | 
Jack Bean, and oh, how the children punish him! | 
They climb all over him, take off his glasses, ; 
rumple his hair, and say he can never, never be a | 
Dahmin any more. Papa is glad enough to give | 
in before such determined foes, and promises to | 
believe in Jack Bean as long as he lives. 

Patty and Kenneth have what they call 








“CAN THE PONY BE SHOD TO-DAY?”’ 


and called, ‘Dot vas a purty goot one on me!’ ” 
JuLia Darrow CowLes. 


—_—__~e2—____. 


Summer Song. 
Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 
Such a merry playfellow 
You are sure to be. 
You can dance, I can dance, 
Both of us can sing; 
Tiril, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting! 
Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 
Jewel-weed, jimson-weed, 
Pretty things to see. 
You can splash, I can splash, 
Both of us can sing; 
Tirili, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting! 
Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 
Deary me! I’ve tumbled in! 
What a sight to see! 
You are wet, I am wet, 
Still we both can sing, 
Tirilt, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting! 
Laura E. RIcHARDS. 


+ ee 


The Dahmins and the Durmins. 


Margaret, Joe, Kenneth and Patty live in the 
country. They haven’t many playthings, but 
lots and lots of plays. ‘Making believe” is great 
fun for them, and they ‘‘make believe” so much 
and so hard, they really do believe in most of 
their plays. 

One of their finest plays is the Dahmin and 
Durmin play. This can be played all day, or 
only part of the time, but Kenneth and Patty 
and Joe are Dahmins all the time. They say 
the boys are Dahmins and the girl a Durmin. 

Margaret says mamma is queen of the Durmins, 


cake and fruit from dessert, and all the licorice 
and candy balls you can get with the pennies 
you earn going errands and carrying coal for 
grandma’s fire. Then you take these good 
(things (brown sugar sandwiches are fine for 
' Dahmin dinners) and set a nice little table and 
;eat your Dahmin dinner, and talk with a big 
' voice like a workingman. 

Dahmin men are brave. One day mamma told 

, Kenneth, who is seven, to go on an errand. 
He was having a beautiful time on Jack Bean’s 
gold boat (made of dining-room chairs), and he 

| didn’t want to go. But Patty, who is five, said, 

;“Go on, Ken, and don’t cry. Dahmin mans 
don’t cry.’’ 

| The Dahmins have more fun than the Durmins 

| because there are more of them; but when 
Margaret invites two other girls to be Durmins, 
and they have a Dahmin and Durmin war, then 
lit is exciting: They make their cannon out of 
drain-pipe, and build forts out of boxes in sum- 
| mer and snow in winter, and have as big a war 

/ a8 Spain and America! 
But alas! mamma is no longer Jack Bean’s 
| wife and queen of the Dahmins. Two little boys 
| were naughty and had to be punished. As they 
‘ sat in chairs on each side of the dining-room till 
they could promise to be good, Patty exclaimed, 

| with the tears running down his cheeks: “Mamma 
can’t be the queen, for she has degraced the 
Dahmins!”” 

But mamma loves the Dahmins and Durmins, 

| and spends many a happy hour watching their 
happy play, and when she kisses the little boys 
| at night she hopes they may grow up as good 
men as their heroes—real and make believe. 
ANNIE HUMPHREY Davy. 
—___~+e-—____ 

A SMALL boy, after exchanging with another 
boy a Canadian coin for an American cent, said 
to his mother, “Mamma, I guess I will collect 
old coins, and I should like to get ‘the widow’s 





mite’ if I could.” 





Nuts to Crack. 
1, 
WORD PUZZLE. 


Join a part of a house to the words in the first 
column to make those In the second. 


A kind of horse. A kind of fish. 
notch. A 


coin, 
A dish, A board. 


To plot. An instrument. 

A dish. A kind of coal. 

To push. A farming tool. 

A scamp. A kind of orange. 
Part of a wheel. An animal. 

A kind of fish. Part of a flower. 

Part of the head. —_A_ surgical instrument. 
An oath. A kind of letter. 

A brawl. Part of a spur. 
Debased. An American poet. 


2. 
A RHYMING STORY. 
All lines rhyme. 
Young Robert was an awkward —- 
As ever stepped, without a 
His figure was both short and —- 
His hair was ragged as a —, 
And red as sorrel! well bloomed — ; 
His voice was but a coarse, rough —; 
A rusty mustache just a- —, 
And nose like part of a 
pump—the —. 
Ile loved a maiden just 


Sixteen, but she his love 
id — 
To wed an old man with 





he —. 
“Now since my, hopes are 
put to—,.” 
He said, “I'll live a wife 


And will not whine nor 
fret nor —.” 


3. 
IN THE TOOL-SHED. 


Let us to the tool-shed go 

To see what’s needed 
there. 

11's necessary we should 


now, 
And keep things in re- 
pair. 


Here are some good sharp 
sayings wise, 
There’s a diviner, see; 
A line of soldiers greets 
our eyes, 
A suit at cards have we; 
I wonder if the soldiers 


play. 
A flower head; this 
choice will do; 
Some Russian vassals, 
and their sleigh, 
A mark of bondage, too. 
Some level surfaces; the 


rate; 
And lying where we 
AUse, 
A raven set of lawyers 
wait; 
An_ insect, and some 
claws; 
A pair and morsels. Our 
puppl 
Of what we Teally need 
Is good ; there is not much 


to buy, 
of which I'm glad in- 
deed. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
1 
The organ man had a 
monkey third; 
The crowd b 
was reckoned; 
I urged my way into the throng 
To comfortably second. 


My toes were crushed, my first was lost, 
'o my sincere regret; 
My wite to total me about it 

‘as not ceased as yet. 


scores 


i. 


Upon my first one day I met 

A lovely, smiling, pay coquette ; 

I tried her dainty form to get 
Beside me. 


“Second,” she said, and with a smile 
That would an anchorite beguile, 
(And oh, my whole she turned the while,) 
Denied me. 


Since then all other maids I flee, 

All bails and parties gay I three, 

They have no longer charms for me, 
Despairing. 


This two and three I’m searching o’er, 

From eastern brink to western shore; 

To find that lovely maid once more 
Just caring. 


mm. 


My first is but a speck j 
y last is less than that; 
Your eagerness please check,— 
I say no more,—that’s flat! 
If total you should ask, 
rr Five no further answer, 
Bat ’tis an easy task, 
And guess it soon you can, sir. 


Iv. 


Under my first my second lay; 
s bestowed by all the neighbors 
Because my total he would play, 
And drive them frantic every day, 
When they were at their labors. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. G-irt-H, A-rom-A, R-ene-W, I-sle-T, B-eac-H, 
A-ls-O, L-abo-R, D-rai-N, I-mag-E — Garibaldi, 
Hawthorne. 


2.1. Pleasant. 2. H-us-h. 


8. Fennel, sage, balm, anise, sorrel, arnica, dill, 
Bennyroyal, caraway, thoroug! hwort, basil, laven- 

ler, mint, rue, catnip, coriander, thyme, rosemary, 
saffron, summer savory, wormwood, horehound, 
bay, tansy. 


4. 1. Curtail. 2. Penmanship. 3. Reasonable. 
4. Incur. 5. Larkspur. 6. Mandate. 7. Isolate. 
8. Portray. 9. Candidate. 10. Winnow. 11. In 
tense. 12, Gauntlet. 
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your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 

ed. All arrearages must be paid. 

paper will not enable us to dis- 
we cannot find your name on our | 
esa is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ia done 

Caution neninat pasing, money to at ers 
to renew subecriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of inoney to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | 




















LAUGH AND GET WELL. 
ts and grow fat” is a saying | 





that contains a deal of truth, | 
and is worthy of attention | 
by many sufferers in body 
as well as in mind. We; 
instinctively associate jol- 
lity with rotundity, and a 
sour disposition with a 
spare form. The rule is, 
of course, not without 
exceptions, for we often 
see people with little pro- 
pensity to take on fat who are full of fun and 
sunshine. Such persons are not boisterous, how- 
ever. They are possessed, it may be, of a quiet 
humor, are happy and make others happy, and 
they smile easily and perhaps laugh softly; but 
they do not laugh loud, and certainly they do not 
cachinnate. 

The convulsive movements which we call laugh- | 
ter exert a very real effect upon the physical | 
organism. They cause the arteries to dilate, 80 ; 
that they’carry more blood to the tissues of the , 
body, and the heart to beat more rapidly, so that 
the flow of the blood through the vessels is: 
hastened. In other words, laughter promotes , 
the very best conditions for an increase of the: 
vital processes—the tissues take up more nutri- 
tive material and the waste products are more 
promptly removed. 

Not only is laughter an accompaniment and an 
expression of joy, but it even creates joy. Often 
@ good laugh, excited in splte of oneself, will 
change the current of thought, and impart a 
general rosy tint to what was before of the | 
deepest blue. 

This happy effect Is due in part to the increased 
flow of blood to the brain, and the consequent 
better working of the instrument of thought, and 
partly to the fact that when a mental state and a 
physical act are associated (the physical state 
being usually induced by the mental act), the 
performance of the physical act, even if at first | 
perfunctory, will in time induce the mental state 
corresponding to it. 

The doctors have hardly yet learned what a 
valuable curative power there Is in laughter. It 
is a precious and health-giving tonic, often more 
efficacious than bitters and iron, and far pleas- 
anter to take. 

Let the dyspeptic, the billous, the melancholy, 
and those who seem to be wasting away without 
any discoverable cause, take a course of funny | 
stories and humorous books; let them retire to 
their closets or to the woods, and laugh out loud 
for a few minutes two or three times a day; and 
when they have done this for a month or two, let 
them tell their friends the secret of their improved 
health. 
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FAMOUS GUNS. 


It is quite customary for English and Americans 
to give names to formidable cannon employed In 
their campaigns. The most celebrated gun used 
by the British in the South African War was 
called “Joey Chamberlain,” after the English! 
colonial secretary, who is, by the common under- 
standing, held chiefly accountable for the Boer 
War. Joey Chamberlain is a navy gun, and will 
go back on shipboard when his work on land ; 
against the Boers is over. 

The largest gun used by the Boers in the siege 
of Ladysmith, and immortalized in the accounts 
of the siege written by Mr. G. W. Steevens, was 
called ‘Long Tom.” 

Joey Chamberlain ts 8 new and original appella- 
tion for a cannon, but Long Tom has been applied 
to big guns before. The original Long Tom had 
avery strange and romantic history. It was—or | 
rather Js, for it still exists—a forty-two-pound gun | 
of the old type, which was originally a part of 
the armament of the French line-of-battle ship 
Hoche, It was captured by the British in 1798, 
and soon after was sold to the United States 
government. 

The Americans placed it on the ship General 
Armstrong, and after some minor adventures with 
barbarians it did good duty against its former 





skylight 
i The fireman was lowered and the rope set 
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captors, the British, by helping to run the block- 
ade of New Orleans in 1814. Afterward the 
Armstrong was sunk by the British In the harbor 
of Fayal, in the Azores. There Long Tom lay, 
dismantled, until a patriotic American procured | 
permission to dig it up and carry it away, and it | 
was brought to New York City in 1893. | 

Probably the most famous “personified gun” of 
the Civil War of 1861-65 was the ‘Swamp Angel,” 
which figured very largely in periodical literature 
and made a deep impression on the popular 
imagination. The Swamp Angel was an eight-inch | 
Parrott gun, which was mounted ona battery built 
on piles in a swamp in the harbor of Charleston, | 
South Carolina, and used in the reduction of that 
city. The Swamp Angel sang its song a long time, 
and effected much destruction in Charleston. 

At last, however, the Angel committed suicide 
by bursting, on August 22, 1863. It was sent to an | 
iron foundry at Trenton, New Jersey, as old iron, 
and was about to be melted up when a soldier 
recognized it, and directed local public attention | 
to it. It was rescued from the foundry; a granite | 





| pedestal was provided for it by subscription, and 


it was set up at the junction of two streets in 
Trenton as a monument. There it remains. 


A LIFE PENDULUM. 


The thousands of persons who recently wit- 
nessed one of the most daring rescues in fire 
annals would no doubt unite in voting that a 
teamster, a sailor and a fireman should have 
a tablet in the proposed “Hall of Fame.” 


A fire started In a New York tenement, and 
spread with such rapidity that those on the top 
loor were cut off from gecape An old man, & 
sick woman and two little children appeared at 
the windows imploring sid. 

A passing driver snatched a large rope from his 
wagon and ran toward the fire. sailor followed 
him, and the two, calling a fireman, bounded up 
an adjoinin high building and broke through the 

‘0 the roof. 


swinging. Alded by hands and heels, he Increased | 
the swing of the pendulum until it reached the | 
desired window, into which he climbed. 


Grasping 8 child, he swung out to the corre-| _ 


sponding window of the next house, where waiting | 
arms relleved hiin of his burden. ‘Three times the | 
performance was repeated, the wild applause of 

the crowd below attesting its apprecia jon of the 

splendid bravery of the man and of the ingenuity 

and preseuce of mind of the helpers on the roof. 


MIXED EMOTIONS. 


| 

The feeling of lreland toward that part of Great 
Britain which the London Chronicle calls the 
“predominant partner” is illustrated in a story 
of a waiter in a Dublin hotel. 


“When are you going to get home rule in Ire- 
land, John?” asked a customer. | 
“See ye here, sorr,” said the old man, “‘the only 
way we'll get home rule for ould Ireland will be 
if France—an’ Russia—an’ Germany au Austria | 
—an’ maybe Italy—if they would all join together 
to give those blayg’ards of English ‘a rare good 
hiding. That’s the only way we’il get home rule, | 

annyway.”” 

Then, as he looked cautiously round, a twinkle 
of cunning and a smile of courtesy were added to 
his expression. ‘And the whole fot of ’em shoved | 
together couldn't do it,” he said. “Oh, it’s the 
grand navy we've got!” 


GOOD-SIZED BERRIES. 


On old Carlisle Bridge, in Dublin, there used to | 
be a fruit-stall kept by Biddy, the apple-woman, 
who was a well-known figure to all passers-by. 
She had a ready tongue, and never did a verbal 
opponent retire with all the honors. 


An American visitor, who had heard rumors of 
her skill at fence, one day, took up a watermelon 
displayed for sale, and sald, gravely: 

“You grow pretty small apples over here. 
America we have them twice this size.” 

Bridget looked up, coolly surveyed the joker 
from head to heels, and replied, in a tone of pity: 

“Ah, what for should I be wasting my breath 
to eI cto wan that takes our gooseberries for 
apples! 


In 


SIGN LANGUAGE. 


As Russians are quick to understand signs, they 
are ready at devising ways to make their thoughts 
known. | 

An English surgeon, coming across a Russian 
officer in a hospital, man: to give the official 


to understand that he—the doctor—desired to 
know whether the officer had left a family at | 





jhome. The information was forthcoming. 
“The Russian replied with ecstatic energy: He | 
kissed his hand fervently, placed it about two feet 


from the ground, then kissed it again and placed 
it about a foot higher. This action he repeated 
until I had learned that his family consisted of a 
wife and three children. He had also given an 
idea of the relative sizes of the several members.” 


WOODEN, AT THAT. 


For the special benefit of bird-lovers, although , 
others may enjoy it also, the Cincinnati Enquirer | 
records this conversation: 


“Bur-rds is intilligent,” Mrs. Brannigan  ob- 
served as she encountered her friend, Mrs. 
O'Flaherty. “Ye can tache ’em annyting. Me 
sister has wan that lives in a clock, an’ whin it’s 
time to tell th’ time it comes out an’ says cuckoo 
8 manny times as th’ time is.”” 

“Tig wondherful!”” sald Mrs, O'Flaherty. 

“It is, indeed,” said Mrs. Brannigan, ‘An’ the | 
wondherful par-rt of it all is it’s only a wooden | 
bur-rd at that!” 











ANOTHER BUTLER. 


In an examination of divinity students for ordi- 
nation, in England, one candidate was so poorly 
equipped for his mental struggle that the bishop 
only ordained him on his promise to study; 
“Butler’s Analogy” after ordination. 

The student was the guest of the bishop; so the | 
next morning, when he departed, the reverend 

entleman shook his hand cordially and said, as 
Ne _ 50: “Good-by, Mr. Greely; don’t forget the 
“Butler. 


“T haven’t, my lord,” was the surprising answer. 
“T just gave him five shillings!” 








COMPANION. 


“‘Penny-Wise and pound-foolish”—the person who 
saved the price of Aubyoam and lost the beauty and 
comfort of sound teeth. (Adv. 


MOUTH-HARP ssexenns cteueaey sites 
a ent ne eae 
and Zither combined, 17 inches long. 10 times loader 
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Eastman Kodak Co.’s 





than mouth-harp alone. Easy to learn. Our fine Mouth- 
harpeent for 6 names harp players and l4o 
lon Free. 


postage, Cater 
HARP-O-CHORD Co., 10 L St., Columbus, O 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, — | 


Pays Hood wages, and lends to 
the highest positions, We tench 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 

x very busy. Operators are in great 

demand. Write for catalogue. | 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 







Relieves Dyspepsia 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 








Makes digestion natural and ea: 
Make pictures 2% x 2{ inches. Load in Daylight 

with our six exposure film cartridges and are so 

simple they can be easily 

Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 

Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
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9 rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 

When You're Alone 3) Strneiy'made, covered ‘with imitation leather, 

have nickeled fittings and produce the best results, 

in the house at night how every little Browale Gamers, for 315 23 pletarets * 91 ay, 2 ME 

sound magnifies itself, and dangers either Brownle Developing and Printing Outfit, ba wae 

real or imaginary or both seem to sur- A eee es fraestitaceemton 
round you and seek entrance at every EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 

door and window Rochester, N. Y. 
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HELP for 
HAY-FEVER. 


Suffering will be greatly mitigated 
if you follow the 


Hygienic Hints, Rules for Diet 
and Bathing 


given in Dr. Hayes’ Booklet, which will be 
sent free to all sufferers who mention The 
Youth's Companion. If you add to this his 
constitutional treatment, you can be 


Cured to Stay Cured. 


Ask for Current Comments, No. 16. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 
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WE ALL EAT 


| | 
| | 
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Add to this the fact that real dangers 
multiply fast after dark— that night is a Ay | is 3 | 
the time chosen by those who devise | 
mischief to the persons or property of ¢ | ar ean 
others, and there’s good reason to be x bare 


nervous and timid and 
every little sound. 

Is the sense of security worth any- 
thing to you? Would not a 


FOREHAND 


Perfection Revolver 


lying on the table ready for use be worth 
its cost ($4.50) many times over ? You 
may never need to use it, but if you 
should it is safe for you but full of 
trouble for the intruder. 


to start at 


some will say, 
“T have tried 
so many of 
these grits for 
breakfast—” 


Have You ? 


Then you haven’t tried 
Wheatlet. It is not 
a grit—it’s pleasure by 
the spoonful. 

All Grocers Sell It. 








There's no 
other revolver 
made like it. 

The positive cyl- 
inder stop and the 
automatic hammer 
block make accidental discharge 
an impossibility. Made of all steel, 
no malleable iron, Weight 10 ounces. 
Length of barrel 2 and 3 ight, artistic, perfect. 









The FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY, 
LOCKPORT, N. Y., Make It. 


There is no Substitute. 








y you we'll sell 
($4.50), cash 
first, it's handier. 


Uf your dealer cannot su; 
vou direct at same priv 
ith order; but ask kim 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 


PPD PLD PRAIA 





Accept none, 
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“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” 


© ppressive 


Heat. 


How weak and weary one feels after the slightest 


The Maritime Medical 
News says: “The last- 
ing effervescence of 
Abbey's lervescent 
Salt makes it a most 
palatable drink, and 
its refrigerant qualities 
make it invaluable.” 





W.C. Dutmace, M_D., 
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@ exertion these hot days! All the strength seems to leave Alegree, says 
8 the body—ambition is gone, What a difference, though, Petes Sent yore Let : 
gp alters selreshing: glass of just what has always 
9 been wanting—cooling 
9s 9 and refreshing, and not 
3 e nauseating in any par 
8 ticular. I shall never be 
without it in my office. 
8 Eff T have to keep all I 
9 need.” 
8 ervescen 
0 
: S ] 
0 
: alt 
9 @ is an excellent article, 
3 , being gently seetite 
It cools the blood and infuses energy into every part and cooling, and agree- 
a I 
3 of the system. It strengthens the nerves and prevents sick- $ Piotr arne tt se ee 
¢ ness, headache and the indisposition always caused by heat. ® cellent adjunct in the 
§ Abbey’s Salt is a standard Engli paration made §) treatment of nervousat- 
from the salts extracted from the juices of pure fresh fruits 5 fections on account © 
it is used and endorsed by the public and profession of two its soothing qualities. 
continents. 
$ Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail, CHARLES E. MANNING, 


M. D., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
says: “I consider 
Abbey’s Salt a most 
excellent aperient and 
cooling drink.” 


25c., 50c. and $1 per bottle. 


The Abbey Effervescent Sait Co., Dept. 8, 9-15 Murray St., N.Y. 


Booklet free on request. 
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The Fiddler Hypnotized ? 


Some years ago I saw the curious method of 
capturing its prey that is sometimes practised by 
the common blue or channel crab—Cullinectes 
hastatua. The incident occurred while I was 
gunning for beach-birds one afternoon, in the 
vicinity of old Fort Caswell, at the mouth of the 
Cape Fear River. 

When the birds had scattered to their favorite 
feeding-grounds,—those outlying shoals laid bare 
by the falling tide,—I abandoned their farther 
pursuit as irksome and useless. To save a long, 
fatiguing row, I determined to wait for the 
turning of the tide before journeying homeward. 
So, entering a small creek and grounding the bow 
of the ‘boat upon a strip of sloping sandy beach, 
I remained seated upon the thwart, with my gun 
in readiness for a shot at stray birds that might 
come within range. 

At first my attention was given to the efforts 
of a school of small jumping mullets to escape 
from larger fishes. Flashing their silver sides 
above the surface in perfect unison of movement, 
the entire school, by a quick succession of grace- 
ful, darting curves, sought to evade a sudden 
onslaught of their enemies. At the first glance 
the careless observer would have thought that 
they were sporting in enjoyment of the warm 
sun. 
Again, surrounded and pressed from all 
quarters, they formed the centre of a tumultuous, 
glittering whirl, tossing hither and thither in 


helpless confusion. Then, upon the retirement | himself 


of their satiated pursuers, they would be 
afforded a temporary resting-spell until the 
arrival of fresh enemies. 

Suddenly I became aware of a queer, rustling 
sound upon the beach behind me. Turning in 
that direction, I perceived innumerable fiddler- 
crabs,—Gelasimus puyillator,—those grotesque 
little denizens of our Southern marshes. They 
appeared to have emerged simultaneously from 
their holes in the mud at the juncture of the 
beach and the marsh lying back of it. At the 
time of my arrival upon the scene, not one of 
them had been visible. 

Stretching along the entire length of the beach 
ina solid phalanx, they marched slowly forward 
in a manner denoting a singular unanimity of 
purpose, and with a precision that many of our 





local military organizations might have envied. | SUage 


All at once they separated as if by preconcerted 
arrangement and scattered over the beach in all 
directions, singly or in small groups. They were 
evidently feeding upon stray minute substances 
cast up by the preceding high water. 

Their movements continually displayed new 
peculiarities in habit and action; hence I watched 
them with the closest attention. At every alarm, 
real or fancied, they scampered off, backward, 
sideways, or in any manner except right ahead, 
toward their holes. : 

It was amusing to observe the males brandish- 
ing aloft their huge bass-viol-like claws with 
menacing gestures. Thus they may have thought 
to strike terror to the heart of a possible assailant 
at the outset, and so avoid the disastrous chances 
of a fight at close quarters ; or, like the Irishman, 


although eager for the fray, their legs may have | 


run away with them. 

‘Whether each crab in its rapid retreat resorted 
to its own hole for refuge, I was unable to ascer- 
tain. That there should be some confusion and 
mixing up of abodes in the mad scramble for 
safety is very probable. Finally, wearying of 
watching their movements, I turned my attention 
to other matters. 

A large channel crab, shuffling along on the 
bottom near by, caught my eye. An indefinable 
something in its appearance suggested to my 
mind that it was seeking prey, and I followed 
its motions with interest. It was sneaking 
stealthily toward the shore with the utmost 
caution and deliberation. 

Arriving at-the water’s edge, the crab halted. 
Then, drawing its legs underneath its body, it 
stirred up the mud until a hole almost as large as 
itself was excavated. Inclining its body back- 
ward and giving a few spasmodic wriggles, it 
settled into the hole until only the outlines of its 
claws, which were folded in front of its face, 
were visiblc. The muddy water stirred up by 
its struggles deposited, in subsiding, a fine sedi- 
ment over its body and the vicinity, thus giving 
the crab the same appearance as the surrounding 
bottom. 

It now remained perfectly motionless, except 


for a quick vibrating movement of the upper or de 


movable mandibles of its large claws. I fancied 
it bore a curious resemblance to a person with 
folded arms, twirling his thumbs. 

While I was speculating upon this queer pro- 
ceeding, a large male fiddler appeared upon the 
scene. Sidling up toward the wiggling claws 
by fits and starts, it gradually approached the 
larger crab until within about six inches of it, as 
if fearfal, yet impelled by curiosity. 

I could not imagine the object of either crab in 
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acting so strangely. It never entered my head 
that Callinectes had designs upon the fiddler. 


But suddenly one of the channel crab’s large | desired results. 
claws launched forward and seized the fiddler | —————— 
around the body. Then reaching out with the! 900 


other claw, it grasped the bass viol, and with a 
single wrench tore it from the body of the unfor- 
tunate little fiddler. The channel crab then 
slowly backed off into deeper water, and having 
found a suitable resting-place, proceeded to 
devour its victim at its leisure. 

Obviously the channel crab had deliberately 
gone into ambush for the purpose of capturing 
the fiddler for food. The systematic manner in 
which the whole affair was conducted gave 
evidence of considerable intelligence and reason- 
ing power. It appears not imprubable that the 
fiddler was attracted to the vicinity of the other 
crab by curiosity at the movement of the mandi- 
bles, and that the channel crab was fully aware 
beforehand of the fact that it was likely to 
achieve a capture by the means employed. 

Having my attention thus directed to the 
subject, I took advantage of other favorable 
opportunities to investigate it, and was rewarded 
by witnessing, at other times and places, a 
similar operation, performed over and over agnin 
in the same manner. F. H. Newcoms. 
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Huxley’s Style. 


“The great secret,” said Mr. Huxley, “is to 
preserve the power of working continuously 
sixteen hours a day if need be. If you cannot 
do that, you may be caught out any time.” Mr. 
Smalley, who quotes this remark in Scribner's 
Mayazine, says: “I sometimes thought he had 
no higher happiness than work ; perhaps nobody 
has. He would dine on alittle soup and a bit of 
fish ; more than that was a clog on his mind.’’ 


Then he would leave the circle of friends and | 


of which he was the life, and betake 
to his library. It would be midnight 
before the work was done, but he was up at 
seven in the morning. 

Mr. Huxley’s literary work places him very 
high sore contemporary writers. It shows an 
almost unlimited capacity for taking pains, and 
the ability to express his thoughts, even on the 
most difficult subjects, with precision, clearness, 
and in a way that appeals to the minds of his 
readers. The ap} is never interrupted by 
their failure to understand his meaning. 

Mr. Smalley informs us that Huxley hated 
writing, and although he early conquered that 
Tepugnance, he never wrote fluently or easily. 

“I can write fast enough, but if it is anything 
important, I take as much time as I need,” he 
once said, An important letter on a controverted 
topic which appeared in the 7imes he wrote 
over three times. The qualities he valued most 
in style were precision, clearness and sincerity. 

This style was also marked by vigor, sobriety 
of ornament and “‘that i native use of lan- 
without which the full value of words 
ig never brought out.” These characteristics, 
coupled ‘“‘with long practice and unwearied 
effort, made him the admirable writer he was.” 


family, 
i 
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Burning the Backlog. 


Farmers were not stingy of their fuel in the 
old days of the huge fireplace, says Mrs. E. H. 
Arr in “New England Bygones.” The laying 
of the fire was an art, with its backlog and 
forelog and “light stuff.” And at night came 
the “raking up” of the embers and coals, so that 
the fire would keep. 


My grandfather’s backlogs were drawn through 
the house on a hand-sled—snowy, mossy things, 
dripping with sap and with bark. I have 
sat hour after hour, says Mrs. Arr, watching the 
backlog’s slow consumption, half-blinding my 
eyes with its flickering brightness, It was a 
long-dying, companionable thing. It had been 
dragged to its pl in the early morning, snow- 
bound and shaggy. It was defiant of its fate, 
and fought against it through the whole day. It 
truly died by inches. From its ends sizzled and 
dropped its sap—its true life-blood ; its substance 
fell off ring by ring; its ashes settled slowly upon 


the hearth. 

Everybody hacked at it; it was constantly 
lied with shovel, tongs and po sparks flew 
furiously; coals flaked off; by degrees the log 
grew thin in the middle. At a solid blow 
finished it; it snapped, and the parted ends fell 
without the iron dogs; the brands were ready to 


be raked up; the backlog was no more. 





The Knowing Turtle. 


That land turtles are smart enough to flee from 
approaching danger was demonstrated not long 
ago to a farmer named Eckert, who lives in 
Dunnstable, Pennsylvania. Mr. Eckert has 
three pet turtles, says the Lock Haven Demo- 
crat. One of them is more than twenty-five 
years old. 


One day flames broke out in Mr. Eckert's 
clearing and swept over the entire field. After 
the fire had burned awhile, Mr. Eckert thought of 
his , and went out to see what had become 
of them, fearing that they had been burned-to 


After a long search, he went a short distanc: 
from the track covered by the flames, and found 
a freshly dug hole. In it he found one of the 
turtles down a considerable depth, and digging 
deeper, with more vigor than is ly seen in 
these slow-going tortoises. 

Mr. Eckert finally found the other two down 
along a small stream, both in the water, with 
only their heads sticking out. When Mr. Eckert 
appeared, they pushed their heads a little farther 
out, as much as to say, “We're all right; go 
about your business."’ 





“It’s the thing” to visit Congress Spring daily when 
in Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. Con. 
gress Water is not only a delicious beverage, but brings 
end for booklet. (adv 














mixed for. stamps, pocket album and stamp col 
lector, Le, Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE will cure it in 5 min- 

utes. One box cures 10 head- 
aches. Costs 25 cts. At druggists. 

Sent by mail by NERVEASE CO. ton, Mass. 


EASILY 


CAMERAS earnen. 


WE want live young people throughout 
New England to assist us in selling Quik- 
Klean, the best product on the market 
for general household cleaning, and will 
givea complete, practicable camera, which 
takes a 4x5 picture, for orders for Quik- 
Klean. For particulars address, 


CLEANSING & POLISHING CO., 


848 Tremont Bullding, Boston, Mass. 











VPORVOGOVOCPO POPS TOs 
Travel in € 


> Comfort. 


The servico of fast trains over the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, in fre- 
quency, speed, punctuality, equipment 
and comfort is unequaled. 

When you purchase a ticket oyer this 


S | 
| 
| 

line your investment covers the best in | 


travel that can be bought. | 
“Book of Trains” tells about it; sent 
ai 





a 
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free to any address, 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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RESCO” . 


-K CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line, 





6c 


Disconnected 
y in front, with 
4 Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 





postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 








r Length. 
“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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Why do you use a vanilla 
extract that is not satisfac- 
tory when you can always 
have 


Burnett's Vanilla Extract 
by insisting upon it. 
Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, Maas. 










THe YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION’S 


EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 1900. 

















HE YOUTH’S COMPANION AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITIONS have now become fixed events in the amateur 
photographic world. Since their beginning nearly thirty thou- 

sand examples of amateur photography have been placed on exhibition, 


being visited by many thousand persons each year. 


As in former years, 


all amateur photographers are invited to contribute, with the assurance 
that every contribution will be placed on exhibition bearing the name 


and address of the sender. 


».. AWARDS 


OFFERED... 


For the best FicurE work of an amateur photographer — best from 
the standpoint of human interest, pictorial and story-telling qualities, 
as well as technical and artistic excellence— The Companion offers 


the following : 


MEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 

For boys and girls under eighteen September Ist. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 


Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 
, 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of Merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have 
been awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of 
beautiful design, and lined with gold. 


SEVENTY-FOUR SPECIAL AWARDS. 


SEVENTY-FOUR SPECIAL AWARDS will be offered 
for photographs as specified below. These awards to 
be made regardless of class or technical excellence, and 
In addition to, as well as independent of, all regular 
awards in the several classes. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. 
One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one 
dollar each. 

LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND 
YARD. One award of five dollars, and ten awards 
of one dollar each, 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award 
of five dollars, and te": awards of one dollar each. 


CONDITIONS. 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 
must have been taken since Sept. 1, 1899. Contributors may 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award 
of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 

CURIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards of 
one dollar each for the photographs of the oddest 
actual incident, situation or thing, including “ freak” 
photographs, accidental results and “ trick" photo- 
graphs of all kinds. 

HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar each for the ten photographs of places 
or persons of general historic interest not often 
photographed. 

INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special 
awards of one dollar each for the ten most interesting 
photographs not included in either of the above classes 


Every photograph 


send any number of pictures, of any size or shape. The class and name and address of 
the competitor must be written on the back of each photograph. Each picture must be 
mounted singly, and no picture should be framed. No print can be paid for or returned. 


THE COMPETITION CLOSES AT NOON, SEPT. 


3, 1900 — EXHIBITION OPENS, OCT. 1, 1900. 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures will receive a new and handsome certificate of exhibit. 
Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender on the 


outside. They should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


Class. 


THE YOUTH’S-COMPANION, BOSTON, Mass. 





\ WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
545 ATLANTIC AVE, BOSTON. | 


FThe Above Cut Appears on Back of Every Package. 
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Gorton’s 
Fish Cake. 


\Neeseetirs 





“The Very Best Cod.” 
Gorton’s Fish Cake is the very best 
oll 


George’s Cod. No Hake, Cusk or 
ever gets into Gorton’s Fish Cake. 

It is put up in one-pound packages and 
is absolutely boneless. 

The best results in all codfish dishes are 
assured when this Fish Cake is used. 

We also put up Gorton’s Fish Balls, 
packed six in each can, all ready to heat 
and serve. 


Insist on having 
GORTON’S if you 
want the best. — 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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y The health of the whole 
family depends on 
3 wholesome food. 


Represents the very highest 
of top-notch quality in whole- 
some, nutritious flour. We 
cannot repeat too often that 

it is milled by an expensive 
patented process, which saves 
every bit of the nutriment in 
the wheat. The brown husk 
removed, leaves a pure white 
flour rich in brain-nourishing, 
| blood-making, bone and flesh- 
¥ gaz building phos- 
TEL hates and oils. 

t makes more 
bread than any 
other patent flour 
and has the deli- 
; be ne ee S 
\ the choicest ol 
ao Minnesota and 
Dakota hard wheat. 


Ask your dealer. If he does not 
handle Marvel Flour, write us; 
we will give you the narhe' of 
one who will fill your order. 


LISTMAN MILL CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


JULY 19, 1900, 


Dighton _— 


5 Rooms.... 
7 Rooms.... 

9 Rooms .... 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 

ALL COMPLETE. 


If your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price ona 
new Dighton. £rery 
Part Warranted. 


SS e 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin Ii 
isbes without injury, and at the 
time it restores to the cymplexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS, 











Summer Embroidery Outfit. 


The patterns in this outfit are prepared especially to meet the require- 
ments for appropriate and dainty work — work suitable 
for the long summer days. 


HE OUTFIT of Materials contains the most complete and valuable 
assortment ever offered our subscribers. The patterns are designed 
for the newest styles of work, are made on fine parchment paper, and 

can be used repeatedly. These range in size from a large 20-inch 
Centrepiece to small sprays and other designs. 

In addition to the Stamping Patterns we also give 1 Duchess Em- 
broidery Hoop with Felt Cushion —this will hold tightly a light or 
heavy fabric equally well; 1 box modern Stamping Material that will 
not crock or rub out, but will wash out; 1 small Blue Book, which gives 
the proper shades for working 180 different flowers, leaves and fruit; 1 
Large 18x18 Linen Centrepiece, fine quality, stamped with sweet 
pea design; and 6 Fine Linen Doilies, 7 x7 inches, each stamped with 
sweet pea design to match the Centrepiece. 

also include with the Outfit a copy of Embroidery Lessons, 
with Colored Studies for 1900. In this book has been concentrated 
and condensed more valuable information than could be gleaned from 
many numbers of such art publications as may be published more frequently. 
It has been made a special aim to s 1at the book should embrace 
enough new idea vout Stitches, Needles, Centrepieces, Doilies, Tea 
Cloths, Tray Cloths, Pin Cushions and Sofa Pillows to keep a person 
interested in embroidery for the entire year to come. The book 

also contains fifteen colored plates, includi 

for sofa pillows, pin cushions, sweet peas, | 











roses, etc., with instructions for stitches 


and colors of silk to be used. 
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The Complete Outfit, as described, will be sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00, or will be given to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription, with 15 cents extra for postage and pacKing. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, 


Boston, Mass. 





Copyright. 1900, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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VoLume 74. Numser 30. 
$1.75 a Year. Stnave Coprigs 5 Cents. * 
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T was the morning of November 27, 1898, | that. Its waves seized the brave old shivering 
the day of the great gale, when the shores | hull, and one after another hurled their weight 
of Cape Cod between Highland Light and | upon her from every side till, with a shock that 

Saco Point were strewn with every description | swung her broadside on, her nose plowed up 
of wreckage. No man knows, or ever will’ the sand. At the moment when she swung 
know, how many vessels were ground to pieces | round, a thousand tons of water struck her 


between the millstones of earth and sea during | along her whole length 
that storm. and careened her in 
But if any human being could have seen into | toward the shore. 
the face of the storm from the high bank that' Meantime, the three 
extends up and down shore from Peaked Hill ; sailors clung to rail and 
Life-Saving Station, he would have straightway | eye-bolt, and stared 
forgotten the ruin and wreckage at his feet.' heavily at the land. 
He would have seen, dimly and fitfully through , Jim Teale was watch- 
driving snow and flying spray, a brig of about | ing, too, and after a few 
two hundred tons in the death-grip of moun- | minutes, that seemed as 





tainous, foam-crested waves that were hurling many hours, saw the 
her toward two long lines of sky-tossing,creamy- | life-savers on the beach. 
white billows running parallel with the shore. | They had just discoy- 
These two foam-lines, about fifty yards apart,'ered the brig, and 
marked the position of Peaked Hill bars, most | although unable to fac 





dreaded of all the manifold dangers of the cape. | the gale, held their p 
In the rigging of the doomed vessel were two | tion behind the e 





men, the captain and mate, who looked at the a sandy bluff that par- 
storm-veiled shore with straining eyes. Down tially protected them. 
on deck, well aft, huddled three sailors, each | ‘There they put the ap- 
with a rope round his waist, and clinging to, paratus into readiness. 


the standing rigging. Now the brig was lifted ' 
almost on end up the precipitous slope of a 
wave, with her jib-boom toward the leaden 
sky; now she shot into the yawning gulf 
with a momentum that buried half her 
length under water. 

The captain and mate had taken their 
places in the rigging as soon as there was 
light enough to see; the sailors had been 
crouching on deck for a hundred years— 
at least, so it seemed to them. Through 
the shrieking night they had waited stolidly 
for death, whose voice was everywhere 
round them ; and they still waited, chilled 
and exhausted, while shot-like snow and 
stinging spray bit hand and face to the 
bone. 


No boat could live, 


Standing in the cabin companionway, 
with only his head visible, was Jim Teale. 
He was smoking as composedly as if storms 
and ‘danger had never been heard of. Now 
and then between puffs he spoke to some 
one below. 

“Must be ’most to the outer bar, aint we, 
Jim?” asked a rough voice. 

“Yes, Bill,” said Jim. 

“See anybody ashore ?”” 

‘No.” 

“Well, they couldn’t do nothing, any- 
how; but I wish I was on deck, Jim.” 

“So do I, Bill. But since ye can’t, I’m 
here.” 

Then an enormous wave, white from base 
to crown, rose beneath the brig, tossed her 
staggering to its crest, rolled a few hundred 
tons of its vast body on her deck, threw her 
down, then playfully jerked her back again, 
and finally gave her a parting heave clear 
over the outer bar. But the service had 
not been for nothing. The vessel was no 








drowning, when p’r’aps only a cripple’s | seventy, and the eyes were hardly visible. The 


called ?”” 


| other two were in no better condition, and the 


Jim grunted savagely as he poked his three moved like dumb brutes, while shocks 


head into the cabin. 


| like earthquakes ran ceaselessly through the 


“It’s you that’s the fool, Bill!” he said. | timbers. 


“I'll be back soon as I see the fellers: 


One look was enough. Jim saw that words 


ashore. How often have I got to tell ye| would be wasted. 


that I wasn’t born to be drowned ?” 
The three sailors needed help. For al- 


‘along the slanting, slippery deck, he reached 


“Wait a minute, then,” he said ; and running 


though they saw the shot-line fall fairly | the cabin companionway and called: “ ALL 


across the deck, they seemed incapable of 
effective thought or motion until Jim’s 


dumpy figure approached and his voice called 
them. Ife seized the line and began to haul 
carefully, hand over hand, coiling it between | before. But the speaker saw no reason for 
his feet as it fell, and all the time shouting | 
lustily. Before they knew it the sailors were 
roused, and instead of one man on the line | room the cabin afforded to stand upright. But 



























right, Bill?” 


“Yes, I’m snug as ye please.” 
Dark, dirty water was bubbling and splashing 


where the cabin floor had been half an hour 


troubling Jing about that. The water was 
rising, too, and a tall man needed all the 


Bill, helplessly watching it, 
had no notion of interfering 
with Jim’s plans by intruding 
himself. 

Jim, too, saw the water, 
and was tempted for a 
moment to leave the others 
to their fate. For they were 
only men, and the man below 
was the other half of himself. 
But he was not quite sure 
that Bill would like it; and 
Moreover, Jim saw a bare 
chance of getting back in 
time if he hurried. Many 
words were unnecessary. 

“Well, I’m goin’ for’ard 
again, Bill,” he said, “if 
you're all right. I’ll be back 
pretty quick. But say, Bill, 
if I don’t come back, Iwon’t 
beashore. Understand?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand ; and 
if it wasn’t for this blamed 
leg, I’d come up and kick ye 
ashore! Why can’t ye have 
some sense, Jim?” 

But Jim had rejoined 
the helpless trio forward. 

* Thrusting one leg into the 
canvas-breeched buoy while 
the men looked on despair- 
ingly, quite misapprehending 
the movement, he shouted: 
“Now, then, Mathers, come 
on! Put one leg in the other 
side here, and I'll hold ye. 
Quick, now! You’reas good 
as forty dead men yet. If 
ye had a broken leg, like 
Bill, ye might talk!”’ 

Mathers clumsily obeyed 
when he understood what 
‘was wanted, and when once 
Jim’s arm was round him, 
all his fears vanished. Three 
times the passage was made, 
and the three men were 
safely landed. But again 
Jim asked to be hauled out 
to the wreck. 

“Aint that all?” asked the 
life-savers. 

“No, one more.” 

“Where is he?’’ 

“In the cabin, with a 
broken leg.’” 

Then they would have re- 
fused, but it was not easy to 
refuse Jim when his mind 
was once set. Jim knew by 


Jonger a brig; nothing but a thing. Masts, the swaying cable that the 
Tudder, jib-boom and bowsprit were gone. wreck was liable to collapse 

No need toask where captain and maté were. | even if it had been possible to launch one. | there were four, and none too many ut that. ' at any minute, but he reached the old boat, and 
‘No man wasted time in looking for those who ! The surf was running forty feet high between: When the larger line, called the whip, had | picking his way to the cabin, leaped half-way 
had disappeared in that fearful moment. The|the inner bar and the bank, and above its! been hauled aboard, Jim made the block fast | down the stairs and stood waist-deep in water. 
same wave that seized them dropped them | reverberating roar could be heard the pipe of | by its tail to the stump of the foremast. Thus| “Bill!” he called, and in the narrow space 
fathoms deep and rode over their graves—|the gale. The only thing, then, was the/ there was established between ship and shore | between water and ceiling his voice sounded 
mercilessly merciful. breeches-buoy; and the captain of the life | an endless rope, running smoothly in its blocks; | flat and cold. 

“Narrer squeak, wasn’t it, Jim?” asked the | saving crew loaded and trained his gun. , and by this one end of the great hawser on! At the sound, Bill raised his head and smiled ; 
rough voice, when the men had opened their; From the precipitous face of the bank, wind : which the breeches-buoy ran was drawn out to | and @ glad light succeeded the sumbre look that. 
eyes and dared breathe again. and water hurled against the stooping figures | the wreck. After it had been made fast and | had veiled his eyes while he had been waiting 

“°Twas that, Bill!” said Jim. ‘ Nothin’ | on the wreck grape-shot volleys of sand. The | the shore end had been anchored, out came the | for the water to cover him. 
left but the hull; cap’n ’n’ niate gone; took | men’s hands and faces were bleeding, their eyes | buoy for its first passenger. No one moved. “What'd you come back for, Jim?” he asked. 


“BUT JIM’S HOLD COULD NOT BE BROKEN.” 





my pipe, too.’’ bloodshot. “Come, tumble in there!”’ cried Jim. ‘‘What | “Another five minutes and I’d have been done 
“Never mind, mate. We'll be joinin’ ’em—| Jim Teale, watching from the open compan- | ye waitin’ for? In ye go, Mathers!” for, and that’d been all right.”” 

how soon, Jim ?’” | ionway, with the gale at his back, saw what; But the man hung back. Already thedeadly| “Shut up, Bill! I aint got time to talk. If 
“Shut up that, Bill! You ’n’ me’ll eat dinner was intended, and said to the voice below: | chill in his bones and round his heart was| you and me are going to eat dinner ashore, 

ashore. Can’t say for the other fellers.” | “0m going for’ard, Bill, to give the fellers a; again overcoming him. He gazed at the! we’ve got to hurry. Set up so’s I can get 
It turned out, however, that he spoke for all' hand. Don’t you worry. I’ll be back.” | hempen thread that alone bound him and his/| hold o’ ye.” 

on board. - ;_ But the voice called, imperatively: ‘See | comrades to life, and he watched the sea! Then Jim lifted him on one broad shoulder, 
“Look out, Bill!” he called. “The inner | here, Jim!” overriding it. and slowly felt his way to the deck. Even in 


bar’s right under our nose!”’ | “Well, Bill?” “T can’t do it, Jim! I couldn’t hold on aj the few minutes that had passed below a fear- 
The brig had already given all but her life, “Don’t be a fool! If they get a line to ye, | minute!” he said. ful change had taken place. The crumbling 
and the inner bar would accept no less than go ashore! What’s the use of a good man! His face was puckered like that of a man of | bulwarks afforded freer entrance to the sea, 
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ship had careened shoreward, and thus presented | 
her lofty side as a sort of break water to the seas, 
afforded the faintest hope of success. 

Sometimes Jim was down on one knee, then | 
on both ; and once a great jagged plank knocked 
his feet from under him so quickly that even for 
Bill’s sake he could not save himself from falling 
heavily. But he was up again in an instant, 
and step by step, leaping, walking, crawling, as 
unyielding as the sea, he reached the suspended 





buoy, thrust his mate’s sound leg through a leg | 


of the canvas breeches, climbed in beside him, 
nnd gave the signal. 

The hawser leaped and swayed; the water 
sucked and sobbed horribly below; the surf 
dashed upon them with a weight that seemed to 
crush the breath from their bodies. But Jim’s 
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and the buckling, bulging deck opened its seams | hold could not be broken. THis legs were locked ‘the end of him! Ought we to be starting? | entrance lights. He pulled himself together 
wider with every shock. Only the fact that the| like iron bands round one of Bill's below the Then I’ll have to ask you to button my glove. | sturdily, and accosted one of the boy ushers at 


canvas, and his encircling arm threatened, when 
the surf tugged and tossed hardest, to crack Bill’s 
ribs. 

The last line of breakers curled over and 
, whipped away a foot of beach at a time, and 
would have cracked a man’s head and heels 
together and swept him back into its infernal 
whirl, a broken, shapeless mass. But although 
Jim’s eyes were bulging and every muscle was 
|on fire, he did not let go till he heard a shout 
that was not from the sea, and saw many arms 


outstretched. Then, no longer caring, he quietly ; 


tumbled out and was carried to the station 
near by. His first question when consciousness 
returned was: 

“Where’s Bill?” 

“Tlullo, Jim!” said Bill, with a seraphic smile. 
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‘1 T’S only a cold,” Aunt Faith said, cheerily, | 
| bustling into the sitting-room with a bowl 
of something that steamed and was good 
to smell. “I’ve made her some moss tea, with 
plenty of lemon in it. She’ll come out all right. 
I've put her to bed. But, Richard, —” 

Aunt Faith paused, and waved her spoon | 
toward her brother. Jer pleasant face was as 
stern as it could be. 

“J think it was time for me to come, the way 
you’ve been letting that child go round without 
rubbers all night long, and eat chocolates on 
rainy days!” | 

In moments of mild excitement Aunt Faith’s 
modifying clauses were apt to be annexed to the 
wrong words. 

“TI found one under her pillow this morning ‘”* 
she added, severely. 

“Eh? Oh, chocolates—is it worse to eat ‘em 
rainy days?” Richard Pyle asked, with meek 
humor. ‘You see, Faith, the child is fond of 
chocolates, and she isn’t of rubbers. What you 
going to do?” 

“I know what I'm going to do,” Aunt Faith 
said, briskly. She crossed the room and prodded 
the big man in the rocker affectionately with 
her teaspoon. ‘‘You’re a man—that’s your 
only fault, Richard. A man can’t bring up a 
girl—it was time for me to come!” 

Aunt Faith had sighed a little unobtrusively 
whenever she thought of her trim garden-girdled 
home, which she had left for this big city house, 
set in the midst of noises and dust and confusion. 
But now, with something to do, she hurried 
cheerfully away to Faith II.’s room. 

“Yes, dear, here I come!” she called. “And 
I’m going to steep you and toast you and cure 
you in the blink of a cat’s eye! Drink this nice 
hot tea — don’t tell me it isn’t delicious!” 

“Why, it is!” murmured little Faith in sur- 
prise— Faith II., they called her when Aunt 
Faith was about. The girl was flushed and 
feverish, and her voice croaked hoarsely. It was 
good to be tucked up and mothered, and she 
submitted readily. In a little while she was 
asleep. 

“Richard,” Aunt Faith said, abruptly, when 
she was in the sitting-room again, with her work, 
“what do you know about Barry Lincoln ?” 

“Eh? Barry Lincoln?” 

“Yes, Barry, not Abraham. As far as I can 
make out, he’s a boy. But I want to know 
something more than that.”” 


The big rocker stopped creaking. ‘What in | 


the world!” the man cried, gazing across the 
table at Aunt Faith’s placid face. ° 


“I want to know all about him, that’s what. | 


Faith is a good deal exercised because she won't 
be able to go to the next lecture with him. I’m 


exercised, too. She says he’s certain to invite her. | 


She’s been to all the rest with him, Richard.” 

“JIas she? Yes, I guess it was Barry—I’d 
forgotten. ‘The little witeh has so many strings ; 
toher bow! She queens it over the whole school 
down there at Number Eleven.” 

“But you didn’t introduce me to Barry Lin- 
coln,” Aunt Faith persisted. ‘‘Tell me all about 
him. Who’s his father? Who’s he? Is hea 
gentleman, Richard 2” 

“Barry? Why, I suppose so—of course! 
He's Ned Lincoln’s boy—ought to be a gentle 
man, Ned's up to the mark. TI never spoke 
half a dozen words to the youngster himself.” 

“You mean you never really knew whether or 
not he was the right boy to take Faith to lectures ? 
And yet you let him do it! Well, it was time 
for me to come!" Aunt Faith said. 

The fourth lecture in the art course down- 
town was to be delivered on Wednesday evening. 
On Tuesday Aunt Faith answered the postman’s 
whistle on her way up to Faith IT.’s room with 
her gmel. ‘here was one letter among the 
Papers. 

“Miss Faith Margaret Pyle,” Aunt Faith 
read aloud. It was her own name, and although 
she did not recognize the handwriting, she 


By Annie HamiltonDonnell 





opened the letter in all honesty. “Why, bless 
me!” 


She read the carefully-penned, elaborately-' 


quirled little note through before she fully under- 
stood that it must have been intended for her 
nieoe. 

“Bless me!’’ she cried, softly. Then she set 
| down her gruel-bowl and put on her thinking- 

cap. 

Twice, three times Aunt Faith nodded over 
| her thoughts, and a queer little pair of twin 
twinkles crept into her eyes. 

“I think I’—do it!” she announced to herself 
| presently. “I think—I will. I’m Miss Faith 

Margaret Pyle;’ why should 
not 1?” 

She started back to the 
, kitchen to heat the cooled 
| gruel. Half-way down the 
| basement stairway she spoke 
‘again, as if in  self-justifica- 

tion. 

“It won’t make a mite of 
‘difference to Faithie—not a 
| mite. She’s too sick, anyway. 
And it’s time somebody found 
; out things.” 

On Wednesday — evening 
' Aunt Faith went in to Faith 
II.’s room to bid her good-by. 
She was shawled and bon- 
neted, and she held out one 
:band to have its black kid 
glove buttoned. ( 

; “You feel better to-night, 
don’t you, dear? Some people 
are good doctors!’’ she smiled. 

Faith II. twisted her face 
into a plaintive smile: “I might 
just as well be sick in bed for 
all the guod it does to-night. 
If I was as well as the Queen 
of Sheba, I couldn’t go to the 
lecture.” 

Aunt Faith’s conscience 
pricked her, but she rose above 
the pain splendidly. 

“I'll come in when I get 
home and re-lecture it— you 
wait,” she laughed, cheerfully. 
| heard your Aunt Faith Margaret lecture! Now, 
| good night—give me one more kiss. Bea good 
| girl.” 

“Good night, auntie. I’m glad you're going, 
anyway. It’s next best— why, it’s going my- 
self!” Faith cried, more brightly. ‘“We’re both 
Faith Margarets, you know! Is father going to 
take you?” 

“Your father? N-no, but I shall have good 
company. I'll tell you all about it when 1 get 
home.”” 

“I hope it will be good company,” she 
amended, out in the hall. She went on down 
the stairs, trembling a little Aunt Faith was a 
shy woman,—but strong in her determination to 
“find out-things.’” 

Barry was waiting in the big, dim parlor. He 
came forward eagerly at the sound of steps. 
The vision of old-fashioned Aunt Faith in the 
doorway occasioned a hasty retreat to his chair 
again. 

“T—thought it was Miss Faith,” he stumbled, 
apologetically. 

“Well, it is!” smiled Aunt Faith. ‘I’m Miss 
Faith. Have I kept you waiting long? I 
didn’t mean to, but it takes old people a good 








while to move, you know — or you don’t know, | 


but you will when it’s your turn.’” 

She had followed up his retreat and was hold- 
ing out her hand to him, There was no possible 
chance for him to ignore it. 

“How kind it was in you to come for me!” 
she cried. “If you hadn’t I should have missed 
the lecture, for my brother Richard is no good at 
all as an escort. Dear me, I should say not! 
When he gets buried in his three dailies, that’s 


Faith IT. buttoned the other. If she wasn’t sick, 

; I should ask you if you’d be willing for her to 

| go with us.” 

| Naughty Aunt Faith! If her conscience | 
pricked, it did not keep her gray s from! 
twinkling. She watched the boy covertly as he, 
fumbled with her glove. 

“Poor boy!” she thought. “I’m sorry for you!” 

Barry Lincoln was sorry for himself. Little 
' by little, as Aunt Faith’s bright voice ran on, 
‘the puzzle of things had untangled itself. Now 
he understood. He remembered Faith’s speak- 
ing of her namesake aunt. There were two 
Miss, Faith Margaret Pyles, and this was the: 
| wrong one, standing here having her black kid 
glove buttoned. | 

“She got the letter and thought it was for her. ; 
She expects to go to the lecture with me—she’ll 
be disappointed! ’’ his thoughts went along | 
swiftly. “She's little and sort of old—Faith | 
said she lived in the country. There aren’t any 
| lectures to go to in the country. And besides, 
| it would embarrass her dreadfully to find out her | 
mistake. Well, Barry Lincoln, you're in up to 
your chin, my boy! What you going to do 
‘ about it?” 

He answered his own question promptly. To | 
‘his mind, there was only the one thing to do. 
He took out his watch. 

“Yes, we ought to be starting,” he said. 
quite a long way to the hall.” 

They were going out of the house and through 
the vestibule. The steps outside were a little 
slippery, and Barry offered his arm, politely. 
That was Aunt Faith’s first entry in the book of 
her remembrances, and she entered it on the 
credit side. | 
| “Offered his arm instead of taking mine—’ 
good!’ she thought. 

“There’s a red car coming. Shall we take it, 
Miss Faith?” 

“Oh, no. Why not walk, if there’s time? Did 
you think aunts were rather decrepit? Well, 
that’s another thing you’ll find out when —” 

| “When it’s my turn to be an aunt,” laughed 





“It's 











‘*BARRY LINCOLN WAS SORRY FOR HIMSELF."' 


| laughed, too. 
| “Aunt Faith was little and Barry Lincoln | 
wasn’t. He was short-stop on the high school | 
nine, and measured—in his stockings—five feet | 
eleven. He tried to diminish his long strides to | 
‘the measure of Aunt Faith’s steps, but it was ! 
, only occasionally he could bring it about. Aunt. 
Faith’s black silk bonnet bobbed up and down 
beside him cheerfully. Barry remembered his 
| own inches all the way down the lighted strect 
without intermission. 
“It’s a little up-hilly, isn’t it?” gasped Aunt 
, Faith, gently. Tiny spots of color blossomed 
out in her thin brown cheeks. “Do you know— 
but you don’t know—it’s a great treat for 
country people to be going out like this, with the 
| night lighted up as if it was day? There's just 
lone Jamp-post at home, and the last time that 
was lighted was when Grant was elected the 
first time. I know, for I got up on Abner 
| Toothacher’s step-ladder and lighted it myself— 
| and fell off.” 
} Aunt Faith smiled up into the boy’s sober 
| face. 
| “I never forgave Mr. Grant that,” she said, 
“not until he died.” 

The streets were alive with people, a good 
| many of whom seemed to be going the way of 
Aunt Faith and Barry. Now and then a boy 
among them lifted his cap as he nodded to Barry. 
Aunt Faith suffered from an attack of conscience. 

“Faith Margaret Pyle, I guess you're a sin- 
, Ner!”’ shecommuned with herself, sternly. ‘You 
| feel dreadfully guilty for a saint!"" 
| “Here we are!” Barry said, suddenly, as they 
‘rounded a corner and came into the glare of 
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the door. 

“A good seat, Tad, well up,” he whispered. 
“They say the lecturer talks low, and we want 
to hear.’’ 

“Sure. There’s two seats with Judge Pullen’s 
family — wait! There’s room for two in with 


| your people, Barry. Come along.” 


The brown, square face of Barry Lincoln red. 
dened in spite of itself. It was so far up the 
aisle, and Aunt Faith, bobbing along beside him, 
took things in stich a leisurely way! The trip 
seemed interminable, and its terminus was nit 
reassuring. 

“T’m in for it now!” thought poor . 
“There’s father and the girls, big as life, and 
Tad’s steering for em. And there’s Aunt Jess 
in the seat behind.” 

“There!” beamed the boy usher. “Youd 
have Jost that seat in another minute!” 

He leaned over Barry an instant, as he settled 
himself down beside little Aunt Faith. “Gota 
new girl, eh ?”” he breathed in his ear. 

The Lincoln girls were stately and perfectly 
apparelled. Aunt Faith’s figure retired into 
gentle insignificance beside them, and the other 
aunt behind regurded her speculatively. 

“Who’s Barry picked up now? Somebody 
with a sweet face,’ she thought. “Likely as 
not he went after little Faithie Pyle, and rang 
the wrong door-bell—it takes a Lincoln to be 
absent-minded !” 

But Barry’s mind was not “absent ;” it was 
present with him all through the long lecture. 
He was painfully conscious of a good many 
things—that his terrible great shoulders loomed 
above Aunt Faith’s Paisley shawl; that number- 


| less pairs of eyes regarded him curiously, and 


that in a good many of them lurked smiles. He 
was conscious that Aunt Faith’s neat black silk 
bonnet had careened a little on her soft gray 


| hair, and that Aunt Faith’s face—but that was 


afterward, when he had recovered his mental 
equilibrium somewhat—was keenly alive with 
interest and pleasure. It was when Rarry dis- 
covered this that he quietly resigned himself to 
circumstances. 

“She’s enjoying it,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘It’s a regular treat 
to her. In the country probably 
they don’t have lectures. I'm 
glad now IJ didn't explain about 
the letter. A fellow couldn’t do 
a thing like that, anyhow. He's 
bound to stick it out.” 

After the lecture Barry intm- 
duced the girls and Aunt Jess 
to Aunt Faith, and then they 
fell into the current of outgoing 
humanity, and drifted out upon 
it. It was ten o'clock when 
Aunt Faith got home. She 
stood in the doorway and held 
out her hand to the boy. 

“You have given an old woman 
a very pleasant evening,” she 
said, smiling. “I hope some 
body will do ‘even so’ unto you 
when you’re—an old woman! 
Good night, and thank you.” 

“Good night,” Barry said; 
but down the steps Aunt Faith’s 
voice halted him again. 

“There’s a whole Pyle of 
Faith Margarets, you know, 
and I hope the right one will 
go to the next lecture and have 
just the kind of an evening I’ve 
had!” she called, softly. 

zndoors, Faith I{. was asleep. 
In the sitting-room Richard Pyle 


“You've never | Barry, in spite of. himself; and Aunt Faith | was just rounding off his last newspaper. Ie 


looked up in surprise when Aunt Faith came in. 

“Where in the world!’ he exclaimed, noting 
her shaw] and bonnet. 

“I’ve been to the lecture, sir,’ she said,” 
laughed Aunt Faith. 

“Alone ?”’ 

“Well, you didn’t go with me—what could! 
do? If your brother buries himself in news- 
papers, there you are! You've either got tu g0 
lectureless to bed or — do as I did.” 

She was rolling her bonnet-strings, and stopped 
to glance over at him, humorously. 

“No, I didn’t go alone, Richard. I went with 
agentleman,” she said, with quiet emphasis. 

At Faith II.’s bedside, she stooped to kiss the 
sweet girl face among the pillows. It stirred in 
sleep. 

“You'll have to forgive me—you and the boy. 
I had to find out,” she murmured. “But I'll 
never do it again—I won’t have to!” 


—_——_<e+——_—_ 


Aw INTERMITTENT WHIRLPOOL.—Mr. W. 
Cleveland of Los Angeles, California, has fur- 
nished The Companion with the following 


| account of a singular natural phenomenon which 


he observed during his trip from Fort Simpson 
to Fort Halcott via the Liard River, in the 
Northwest Territory of Canada: 

After making three other portages, we cae 
to Whirlpool Rapids or Rapids of the Drowned, 
one of the most curious in the world, being not 
continuous but intermittent. The water here has 
formed a large basin round which it sweepsrapidly, 
seemingly drawn to the centre, where a hole, 
about eighteen inches across and of an unknown 
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depth, forms. Suddenly the water seems to 
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by, we were surprised to see a boat with two! 


Williams took the racket that one of his friends 
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| There was nobody in sight. For a moment he 


heave up through the hole from below, the poo! | Indians coming rapidly down-stream, both the! handed him, and walked out upon the court. ‘thought of going down to the doorway to look 


stops whirling, and the water rushes off down- 
stream, but in a few moments again resumes | 
circling. 

We threw a small log into the pool, which, | 
being drawn down the hole, caused the water to 
heave up and pour out as a rapid, a consequence | 
which is taken advantage of by the natives, aa | 
we soon had occasion to observe. 

By keeping close to the shore we had avoided 
being drawn into the pool, and after getting safely 








RICKY” STEVENS, the most mettle- ; 
some spirit in the Ballantyne Academy, § 
was at the blackboard working hope. ' 


lessly upon a theorem in geometry. Having 
applied himself pretty steadily for five minutes, | 
he sought a moment’s relaxation, while the | 
master was out of the room, in tossing a piece of 
chalk into the air and catching it in his mouth | 
as it came down. A subdued round of applause | 
greeted his first success, and then “Champ” 
Williams fired a tennis-ball straight at his head. 

“Catch that, Bricky!” he cried. But Stevens 
dodged, and the ball bounded from the blackboard 
straight to the feet of the master, who was | 
entering the door. 

“Who threw this ball?” he demanded, picking | 
it up. 

Williams raised his hand. 

“Thirty lines of Virgil, Williams. Stevens, : 
take your seat, and recite that theorem to me! 
after school.’” | 

“No tennis for you to-night, Champ!” whis- | 
pered Bricky, as he passed Williams’s seat on his 
way up the aisle. 

Williams cast a despondent glance out of the | 
window toward the academy courts. He had 
earned his nickname of “Champ’’ by winning | 
the tennis championship of the academy the 
year before, and his despair at the prospect of | 
incurring a default in the opening games of the 
annual tournament, which was to begin that 
afternoon, urged him to a wild desire for freedom. 

Hastily scribbling a note addressed to “Baker,” | 
he passed it down the aisle. Baker was a happy- 
go-lucky youth, whose chief grievance was that 
he had to sit in the front row, almost under the 
mnaster’s eyes, where it was hazardous to exercise 
his choice stable of “ponies” of the Greek and 
Latin breeds. He was not a bad fellow at heart, 
and might have become a good seholar but for 
his foolish practice of getting his lessons in the 
easiest way, and letting the examinations take 
care of themselves. | 

So long as his desk contained those ponies it 
was a sort of Pandora’s box, crammed with a 
swarm of evils that were ready to take flight in | 
the train of the little steeds the moment the lid 
was raised to let one of them out for its daily 
exercise. 

In response to Williams’s note, Baker passed 
a worn volume of Virgil, translated into plain 
English, back up the aisle. Williams stealthily ; 
opened the book upon his knee, under cover of 
the desk, and presently began to copy out the | 
thirty lines which the master had given him to} 
translate. 

He became so absorbed that he was not a little 
startled when a whispered “Look out!’’ from the 
boy across the aisle warned him that the master ! 
had quietly approached, and was standing a few | 
feet away. Al his neighbors were so fascinated 
by the spectacle of danger overhanging their cont | 
panion that they could not help turning covert 
glances from the fatal book to the master's face. 

The boy’s cheeks were burning, and his knees 
trembled so violently that it was a relief to him 
when their guilty load at last slipped off to the 
floor with a bang that made all the other boys 
start, and attracted the master’s attention. He 
came quickly to Williams’s desk, stooped, picked 
up the book, glanced at the title, and cut to the 
pith of the situation at one stroke. | 

“Were you copying those lines out of this} 
book, Williams?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Williams, in intense con- 
fusion. 

The boys had never studied anything half as | 
intently as they now studied the master’s face, | 
which indeed expressed a variety of emotions. 

“I would not have believed, Williams,” he | 
finally said, “that you could be guilty of sucha 
mean and dishonest thing! The boy who uses | 
a translation for construing his work in Latin or 
Greek, or in any other language, injures nobody 
but himself, and the practice is bad for his mind 
and worse for his conscience. You may take 
your books into Mr. Shepard's room, and before | 
you leave the building to-night I wish you to 
write out and hand to me a translation of the, 
last two hundred lines of the fourth book of | 
the Iliad.” - 

“What a jay I was to use that pony!” thought | 
Williams, as he dolefully piled his books upon 
his desk. “I might have got through in time, 
with the other, but now I shall have to default, | 
sure as crops.”” : 

“Good-by, Champy!”” whispered Stevens, as | 








to swing round “broadside to,” and we expected 


| suction, for at once the water began to heave up | 


| a bird to be trusted with the cage-door open,” 


| something to go over to the 


men smoking and seemingly unconscious of | 
danger. Upon striking the pool, their boat began . 


to see it engulfed; but as it neared the centre one 
of the Indians arose, holding a large bucket, and | 
when near enough dropped this vessel directly | 
down the hole, which apparently stopped the 


and stop circling, and the Indian boat ran safely 
down-stream. 


the champion passed his seat on his way up the | 
aisle. “Is there any word you would like to | 
send to your mother ?”” 

Williams’s only answer was a stealthy shake 
of his fist as the door closed behind him. 

The afternoon session closed at four o’clock. 
The tones of the last bell had hardly died away, 
when the young master in whose room Williams 
had been a prisoner all the afternoon rose from 
his desk and started toward the door. 

“I am going out for a while, Williams,’ he 
said. “Have you begun that translation yet?’ 

“No, sir.”” 

“Then I shall probably be back before you will 
have finished it.” He went out, locking the door 
behind him. 

Williams laughed. 





“He thinks I am too wild 
he 
said tohimself. Ten minutes afterward he heard 
a soft knock upon the door. 

“What do you want?” he called. 

“Champ, come here!’”’ was whispered through 
the keyhole. Williams went to the door. 

“Who is it?’’ he asked. 

“It’s Stevey,” replied the voice. “I came up 
to tell you that the doctor has gone home ani 
Mr. Shepard is with your sister over at the 
cougs. Now’s your chance. Go over 
and play your match and then come 
back.’” 

“How can 1?” asked Williams, 
hopelessly. ‘IIe’s locked the door.” 

The boy on the outside tried the knob 
with a futile tug, and then dealt the 
door a vengeful kick. 

“Climb through the transom,” he 
said. “I'll help you down on this side.” 

Williams glanced at the transom above 
the door. It was closed by a window 
which was hung upon bolts inserted 
at the middle of the upright 
sides of the frame. The 
window opened from the 
bottom outward, leaving a 
space large enough for him 
to squeeze through without 
much difficulty. Even if he 
couldn’t play, it would be 


courts and see the crowd, 
and from Stevens’s account 
it might be done with almost 
no risk. 

“Are you coming, Champ ?” 
asked Stevens, impatiently. 

“Yes, wait a minute.” 

Williams ran to the mas- 
ter’s desk, dragged his chair 
back to the door, mounted 
upon it, opened the transom 
window, and drawing him- 
self half-way through the aperture, planted his 
hands firmly upon Stevens's shoulders. 

“Now for it! Look out for the glass!” groaned 
Stevens, as he felt the champion’s hundred and 
thirty pounds slowly descending upon him. 

Williams's heels knocked against the pane as 
they slipped through the window, and then! 
Stevens’s back weakened, and the two boys 
tumbled in a heap upon the floor. 

“Your feet must weigh about a ton apiece, 


Champ!” groaned his liberator, rubbing a 
bruised elbow. ‘‘I stood it all right until they ' 
caine through.” 


“Well, I’m here, anyway,” returned Williams, 
springing to his feet and pulling his friend up 
after him. ‘Let’s hurry up; we're late now!” | 

The two boys dashed noisily down the stairs, 
took their fastest gait across the grounds, and | 
arrived at the courts just as the referee was 


Rowland!” i 

“Here’s Champ now! Go on and play, old 
boy!” urged his friends, enthusiastically. 

“T don’t dare!” he gasped, glancing furtively 
about the amphitheatre of seats. ‘‘Shepard’s | 
here, you know.”” 

“That won’t make any difference!” they 
chorused, exultantly. ‘ He’s with your sister, 
and he won’t dare say anything. Take my 
racket."” | 

A dozen rackets were tendered him, and Stevens 
threw off his coat. 

“Heads or tails, Mr. Williams?” cried the 
referee, tossing a coin into the air. 

“Heads!” cried Williams, mechanically. 

“Tleads it is. You have the choice of courts.” | 





| champion’s restless spirit. 


With the exhilaration of the cheers that greeted | 
his appearance, and the flaunting of caps, parasols | 
and banners before his eyes, a less steady and 


practised hand than his would have made nothing | 
of the difficult service he had to face from} 


Rowland’s racket. But his only thought, as he 
dashed back and forth and to and fro about the 
court was, “Shepard won’t dare to send me back 
in the face of all this.”” 

Rowland indeed was an opponent worthy of 
the champion’s racket, and Williams all but lost 
the match by a bit of careless work at the last 
moment. 

“You put up a great game, old man!” declared 


the champion, heartily, as the two boys shook ! 


hands over the net, after one of the most brilliant 
matches ever seen on the academy courts. “I’m 
glad I haven’t got to meet you again. Where’s 
Stevey? I must get out of here.” 

“Here Lam,” said Stevens’s voice at his elbow. 
“Don’t look that way or you’re lost. They’re 
over there under that white parasol. I’ve got to 
play now, but Harry will go back with you.” 


“I don’t want anybody,” said Williams, picking | 


up his coat and turning to go. “I can climb 
back alone. (ood luck to you, Stevey!”” 


“You had better let Harry go with you!” : 















““NOW FOR IT! LOOK OUT FOR THE GLass!"" 


called Stevens after the champion’s retreating 
figure; but Williams only looked back with a 


| negative shake of his head, as he threaded his 


way through the crowd of boys eager to grasp 
his hand. 

To exchange the lively, brilliant scene at the 
courts for the lonely little room in the third 
story of the academy was intolerable to the 
So he borrowed & 
lexicon and text-book of the liad from Stevens's 


desk and seated himself by the window in the! 


assembly-room to work out those interminable 
two hundred lines, during the pauses in the 
cheering. 

With so much to distract his thoughts, the 


translation went on but slowly, and he seemed ; 


hardly to have made a fair beginning when, upon 
glancing over toward the courts, he was startled 


, by the sight of the crowd streaming out of the 
| calling, “First match, Mr. Williams versus Mr. | 


street exit. Glancing hastily at his watch, by 
which he saw it lacked only ten minutes of 
being six o’clock, he threw Stevens’s books back 


‘ into his desk and hurried up-stairs. 
Mr. Shepard would probably return to his | 


room in another ten minutes. Williams had an 
idea that he had better be found in the room 


. where he had been ordered to stay. 
Tie was standing under the transom, calculating , 
; the distance he would have to jump, when he 
thought he heard a step upon the stairway. | 


Instantly he sprang up, hoping to get through 
before being discovered, but his fingers slipped 


off the top piece of the door-casing, and he; 


dropped back to the floor. 


Then he listened a moment, and not hearing | 


the noise again, stole to the top of the stairway. 


for somebody whom he could ask to help him, 
and then it seemed better to bring a chair from 
the assembly-room, but upon a moment’s consid- 
eration, he rejected both plans as involving too 
great risk. 

There was nothing for it but to get through 
alone or give up trying, and so, returning to the 
door of the class-room, he sprang up a second, a 
third and even a fourth time without being able 
to keep his hold upon the casing. Upon the 
fifth trial, his fingers held long enough for him 
to plant one foot upon the door-knob, and then it 
| was comparatively easy to hoist himself the rest 
‘of the way and worm his body half through the 
aperture. 

But when he looked about for some means of 
| getting down upon the inside, he saw that this 
| would be the most difficult and perilous part of 
all. The chair was standing where he had left 
| it, and if he could reach it, his fall to the floor 
could be broken. He stretched out his arm to its 
utmost length to grasp the chair, and had it 
almost under his finger-tips, when he lost his 
hold upon the casing and would have tumbled 
‘heavily to the floor, if his heels had not unfor- 
| tunately struck the window of the transom and 
caused it to close like a vise upon his legs. 

The shock of’ his fall and his 
first frantic strugglings to loosen 
his legs availed only to strengthen 
the grip of the window upon them. 
As he hung there, head down- 
ward, he smiled at the thought of 
his ridiculous predicament and 
wondered what Mr.Shepard would 
think when he found such a 
strange obstacle against his door, 
and what the fellows would say 
when the story got round. 

After a moment he was con- 
scious of a sudden ringing in his 
I head, like the dull humming of a 
t gong after it has been struck, and 
a drop or two of blood trickled 
from his nose upon the floor. 
Thoroughly frightened now, he 
shouted again and again for help. 
Then, seizing the dupr-knob in one 
hand and the casing in the other, 
he exerted all his strength at first 
to clamber back through the tran- 
som, and after failing in that, to 
wrench himself free. But despite 
his most desperate efforts, the grip 
of the window upon his legs was 
steadily tightening. 

The ringing in his head was now 
more like the roar of a waterfall. 
Once, above the deafening sound, 
he thought he heard voices calling 
his name and the crash of blows 
upon the door. He tried to listen, 
and when the room rang again 
with the same shrill outcry, it 
vaguely came to him that the voice 
was his own, and the blows only 
the frenzied beating of his hands 
against the panels. 

Suddenly all the noises ceased, 
as if the water had risen over his 
head, and for a long, dreamy 
minute he felt as if he were drift- 
ing away deep in the bosom of a 
mighty current. Then he heard 
and felt no more. 





“There comes some one !?’ 

“Is it the doctor?” 

“I can’t see. Yes, nobody else 
walks like that.” 

The knot of boys who had been 
lingering before the gate of Williams’s house for 
over an hour, talking in awed whispers and 
sending anxious glances toward the pair of 
lighted windows in the second story, drew 
together expectantly as a tall figure came down 
the walk. 

“How is Williams now, sir?” inquired Stevens, 
stepping out from the group and raising his cap 
as the doctor came through the gate. 

“Better, I am glad to say,” replied the doctor. 
“He has quite recovered consciousness, and is 
| resting very easily, although the physician says 
| that if Mr. Shepard had been a minute later in 
getting him down the consequences would have 
been much more serious. However, he seems to 
be all right now, and will probably be out in a 
day or two.” 

“Three cheers for old Champ!” shouted the 
impetuous Stevens, plucking a fistful of hats off 
the heads of the boys nearest him and flinging 
\ them after his own upon a wild flight into the 
‘air, But the boys were stopped with the first 
| enthusiastic “}]urrah!”" upon their lips by the 
doctor's upraised hand. 

“Not here,” he said. ‘Williams must have 
‘ absolute quiet. If you want to celebrate go over 
on the campus.” 

“May we build a bontire?” queried young 
! Baker, who had his own reasons for wanting 
one. The doctor nodded a smiling assent, and 
the circle of jubilant faces melted away in a flash. 
| “That was a great idea of yours, Baker, but 
you needn’t think that you are not bound to 
: furnish anything else. There’s all the wood and 
paper to be got yet.’" 

“] mean to do my share,”’ declared Baker, who 
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had incurred this taunt by loitering irresolutely 
before the steps of the academy, while the other 
boys were scattering about the campus in search 
of wood. “You'll see. Give me a couple of 
matches, Rowland.” 

Having obtained the matches, he dashed up 
the steps into the academy, and presently reap- 
peared carrying four or five books under his arm. 

The pile of wood was now ready for lighting, 
and kneeling down by jit, Baker began tearing 
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| “Two to one on the Cesar!” cried a first-class peart, thanky, ma’am, an’ I thinks de worl’ an’ 
| boy, willing to back an old friend to the death. all of ’er, I sho’ does. Taint nuver squeezed ’er 
' But there were no takers, and indeed the boys, | yit, not hard, but I fetched her a dress pattern 
who were contemplating facing the doctor the | or some little present or ‘nother nex’ time I went 
next day with unprepared lessons, were hardly ‘to town, jes’ so she wouldn’t hold it agin me. 
in the mood to joke over the destruction of the So long, ladies!’’ 
, little books that had often helped them out of I cannot close this little chapter of reminiscences 
| like predicaments before. in a more loyal as well as interesting way, I 
A fragment of a leaf from one of the books flew . think, than by telling one of the many true stories 
up through the flames, and then fluttered lightly of devotion between the old negroes and their 
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but they would not allow that. So she would 
bring small presents of such things as she knew 
they needed and secrete them about the house. 
and when charged with it, she would laughing) 
disclaim any knowledge of “what they were 
driving at.” 

Of course, though, they read a loving confes. 
sion in her twinkling eyes, and more than one of 
the beautiful aprons that she wore in those days 
of stress was the painstaking handiwork of the 


the leaves out of the books and thrusting the to the ground near to where Baker was standing. former masters and mistresses. The one I shall | “little misses.’’ 


paper beneath the pile. 


; The printing was still clearly legible upon the | select is absolutely true as to its main incident, 


It was on one of mammy’s unexpected visits 


“ Are you crazy, Baker?” cried Bricky Stevens, glowing fibre, and bending down, Baker studied | and is changed only sufficiently for the protective : that she noticed tear-marks on the face of the 


staggering up under one end of a broken ladder. 
“Those are good books you are tearing up.’’ 
‘Bad books, you mean, Stevey,” replied Baker, 


out these words and repeated them aloud to his disguise which is its right. 
| companions: ; On one of the large plantations at the close of 
| “Perish that power which has been obtained | the war, there were left but two members of a 


younger of the two—‘‘de baby,” as she called her. 
For a while mammy feigned not to see them, 
and went sniffing around and asking questions 


touching a match to the pile of paper. “There by evil means, retained by evil means and _ large family—two young girls. Their only prop- | about trifling matters, hoping to discover the 


go my ponies on their last run, fellows,” he 
said to the other boys, as they gathered around 


‘ administered by evil means.’’ ‘erty was their beautiful but heavily mortgaged | 
“Old Cicero was always getting off something home. It would have been next to impossible 


trouble without inquiry, for she was a great okd 
diplomat; but this time all her arts failed and 


the fire. “They are beginning to make it awful like that!” was his despondent commentary upon for them, timid and inexperienced as they were, she was obliged to put the questions, and then it 


hot for each other already.” 





LCIBIADES comes 
A next in the series of 
my memory pictures. 
He was a country lad, and of 
about the color of the good 
molasses that came from the 
old sugar-house in which he 
had played as a child. He 
was perhaps sixteen years old 
when, as he expressed it, he “‘took de notion to 
travel,” and joined a party of adventurous young 
folk who went to try their fortunes in New 
Orleans. His first experience in a city house 
was in the capacity of “general utility man,” 
and the duty assigned him was that of cleaning 
up a dining-room. 

His employer gave him only a few general 
instructions, which she closed by simply admon- 
ishing him to “make everything shine.” When 
she came to examine his work, she was delighted 
to find every bit of glass and crystal sparkling 
like diamonds. The silver and brasses gleamed 
like polished mirrors, and the old mahogany shone 
as it had not done since the days before the war. 


Queer Polish for Bronzes. 


Alcibiades stood by, his hands deep in his 
pockets, grinning delightedly while she passed 
from one thing to another, praising his work, 
until she came to a pair of 
bronzes that stood on the 
mantel. They, too, shone, 
but with a novel and some- 
what questionable splendor. 
The lady put on her glasses 
to examine them closely, and 
when she had done so, she 
exclaimed : “Why, what have 
you done to these, Alcibiades ? 
They look—they—they look 
—they feel—why, they are 
greasy!” 

“Y-yas’m, dey is greasy!” 
the boy chuckled proudly. 
“Cose dey greasy. Dey was 
de easiest ones to polish, caze 
I knowed jest how to tackle 
‘em. I knowed by mysze‘/. 
Quick as I laid my han’ agin 
dat tall man—soon as I laid 
my skin agin him, I see he 
was my color. Ef dey’d all 
been my color, I wouldn't ‘a’ 
had no trouble, but of cose 
de white rock gen’leman” (a 
marble statuette], “I washed 
him off wid sweet soap—but 
dese heah my color men, I 
was at home wid dem. 
Bacon rind is de on’iest 
thing fur dem. I know 
when I used to ride behime 
ole mis’s ca’iage in de coun- 
try, an’ I’d jump down an’ 
open de gate fur ‘er, my foots 
would git all dusty in de 
road, an’ whilst she’d be 
inside payin’ her visit, I'd 
take a piece o’ bacon skin 
an’ polish up my foots an’ 
ankles, so’s when she'd 
come back I could meet her 
an’ he’p ’er in de ca‘iage 
wid shinin’ foots an’—«n’ 
manners,”” 

There is a wiry, slim old 
man out in the memory 
yroup called Unele Ned. As 
Ned was a field-hand, I never 
knew him personally, and I 


remember his coming up to the house but once, as 


and then on an errand. I should, no doubt, have 
forgotten him entirely long ago but for the 
following conversation—it is almost a monologue, 
really—that occurred while he waited at the 
front steps. 

It was well known that Ned and his old wife, 







In Two Parts.— Part II. 


| this utterance of the greatest of Roman orators. | to manage the great place, even under the old 
conditions with trained slaves to till the land, ' 

‘and after a few years of effort to keep it up with 
hired labor, they were obliged to let it go, and 
they went to New Orleans, taking with them, 
their old colored ‘“‘mammy,”’ the great turbaned 
woman, Dorcas. 

They had managed to yet together a few dollars 
from the sale of part of their furniture and jewels, » 
and with this were able to settle themselves in a 
small cottage in the cheap part of the city; and 

Millie, had pretty troublous here began their hand-to-hand struggle with 
times occasionally, and so, poverty. 

when, on this occasion, some! It is hard to get music pupils when one is not 
one asked him how he and; a@ very good musician ; or to teach French when 
Millie were getting along, the | one’s pronunciation is at fault, especially in a 


question was a leading one, : city that is about half French; or to get sewing 
and carried with it some- 

thing beyond the ordinary 

amenities. 


‘Ned instantly recognized this, although he need 
not have done so, and he laughed as he answered, 

| about in this way: 

| “Millie, she’s purty toler’ble, thanky, ma’am. 

| She’s kep’ purty still sence dat las’ huggin’ I 
give ’er, ‘long about Christmas.” 

“Hugging? What do youmean, Uncle No 
I asked now. 

“Well, ma’am,” he answered, “you know 
Millie, she’s one o’ dese heah ’omans dat don’t 
know when to hush. You know hushin’, it’sa 
great gift, most inspecially in a ’oman. An’ 
when Millie and me got married, it didn’t take 
me long to diskiver dat she wa’n’t gifted dat-a- 
way, an’ I didn’t know what to do about it. I 

,aint much on hushin’ myse’f, onct I git started, 
| an’ in a married couple one or t'other is boun’ to 
| learn it, an’ I made up my min’ dat in our cabin 


ow 


all came out—the rent had not been paid for 
two months, and they had been notified to vacate 
the premises. 


“ Hol’ Fas’ to all I Give Yer!” 


If mammy thought the trouble serious, she 
gave no sign of it. Indeed, instead of showing 
sympathy, she laughed heartily, and began 
making fun of the whole matter. 

“De idee,” she exclaimed, “‘of a po’ sudden-rich 
white man like Mr. Day-befo’-yistidy puttin’ on 
lan’lord airs wid quality! Don’t you fret about 
no sech. Time I pass by his office an’ le ‘im 
know who you-all’s kin is, he’ll invite yer to spen’ 
de summer free in ’is ole shanty. Tle’ll be proud 
to do it. F’om de way my baby looked when I 





““ALCIBIADES STOOD BY * * * 
GRINNING DELIGHTEDLY.”* 


hit would haf to be Millie. So I commenced to 
study over it. I couldn’t whup ’er—not to say 
I'm any too good to do it when she'd work me 
up to wrath, but it wouldn’t 
‘a' done no good. I mought 
whup ’er all day, an’ she got 
mo’ stren’th in ’er tongue ’n 
I got in my arms. She’d 
talk nie to death. 

“What’s dat you say, 
missy? ‘Did I ever try it?’ 
Well, sence you put de ques- 
tion, I can’t deny dat I tried 
it onet. But I nuver is tried 
it no mo’. Even ef I could 
stop ‘er mouf dat-a-way, I’d 
haf to hurt ‘er, an’ dat 


J couldn’t do nothin’ wid de 
whup, so one night, whilst I 
was werryin’ over it, seem 
like a voice come to my ear, 
an’ it say, ‘Ole man,’ it say, 
‘why don’t you try squeezin’ 
‘er?’ Jes’ as clair as a 


you see I gut a purty tight 
grip in my arms fur a little 
man. Well, sir, it worked 
like magic. I purty nigh 


fust time I tried it—but she 
hushed. 
time, 
she’s gittin’ started on a 


out my arms to ‘er an’ I say, 
‘Come heah, my love,’ an’ 1 
sea‘eely ever has to tech ’er. 
But of cose, onct in a while, 


headway, I jes’ grabs ’er an’ 


befo’ I git done squeezin’ 
she’s ready to hush.’ 


if thinking the matter over, 


caze a squeeze, it’s de same 
a hug, an’ even ef she summonsed witnesses, 
dey couldn't prove I wa'n’t hugyin’ ‘er fur love.” 
The old man chuckled merrily at this, but 
when he started away presently, he turned to me 
as he added, more seriously and with a deprecat- 
ing courtesy: 
“Yas, ma’am, Millie, she’s purty toler’ble 





“* SHE TOOK THE THIN HAND IN HERS.”’ 


to do when one’s only experience with the needle | come in, she had me all but skeered to death. 


would hurt me. No, ma’am, | 


is in putting in fancy stitches, and not putting 
them in any too well. 


Our two sweet girls tried all these things, and | 


indeed, they tried others. They raised bird's-eye 
peppers in their small back yard, and mammy 
peddied them with the orange preserves and 


candy from house to house, unti] the ‘““Woman’s | 
Exchange’? was established down in Bourbon ' 


Street. Then for a while things brightened, but 
at best life was a hand-to-mouth affair, and when 


human it said it, and so / clothes wore out, as clothes will, or when one 
nex’ time she got to goin’, I | fell ill and a doctor was called in, serious trouble 
started a-squeezin’ ’er, an’ ensued. 


Mammy Leaves her “Little Misses.”” 


Mammy was a brave soldier through it all, and 


squeezed de bref out’n ‘er de she fought the wolf at the door for a long time, 


but finally things grew so very strained that 


An’ ever sencedat the two little mistresses held council, and they 
whensomever I see decided that mammy must go. She was a well- 


bred and competent servant, of a fine presence 


en‘less chapter, I jes’ hol’s ' and dignity, and could earn good wages and an 


easier life, and after her long and faithful service, 
this seemed her due. 

Some years had passed since the three had 
begun the struggle together, and the “girls” 


when she gits consider’ble | were no longer young on the gray November day 


when they called the old woman to them. One 


squeezes ‘er good, an’ long stood boiling syrup beside the furnace under the 


fig-tree at the door, and the other sat grating the 


skins of the bitter orange, and together they told , 
He hesitated a moment, as ' her of their decision. : 


Of course, at first imammy would’ not listen to 


and presently he added, ! it, and no argument based upon her advantage 
“You know, ma’am, ef she: would move her. 
was tu go to law on me, she ; could not afford to supply the clothes she was 
couldn’t git no damages, ; needing, and they added, “And really, mammy 


So they finally told her they 


dear, it takes so much more to feed three than 
two, and we two will need so very little.” 

Of course, it ended in mammy’s going. She 
soon found a situation as nurse in a wealthy 
family, and often she would come with her 
handsomely dressed, toddling charge to see how 
her “little misses” were getting along. At first, 
she wanted to give them nearly all her wages, 





I ‘lowed maybe she had dat ole pain in her chis’ 
| f’om. stoopin’ over her needle too clost. But 
dis low-down picayune rent-money—dat aint 
nothin’ to fret about.’” 

Mammy did not fret about the “rent-money,” 
perhaps, and for good reasons. On the very 
next day after this visit of apparently doubtful 
sympathy, she called again at the low-browed 
, Cottage. 
| Her visit was a short one this time, but she 
seemed in high glee, and made no allusion to the 
cloud that hung over the place. It was only 
when she turned to go that she grew the least 
bit serious, and then, going to the younger of the 
two, she said: 

“I been mad wid myse’f ever sence ‘istiddy 
dat I didn’t scold you good, baby. Ef I ever 
ketch you cryin’ agin unbeknowinst to me, I 
don’ know what I gwine do. Heah, now, gimme 
yo’ han’ an’ tell me good-by.”” 

As she took the thin hand in hers, she thrust 
| into it a little roll, carefully wrapped and tied 
with a bit of string. 

“Hol fas’ to all I give yer!” she exclaimed, 
and before the mysterious roll was untied she 
had gone. 
| There were tears shed in the little cottage that 
day when the parcel was opened, but they were 
tears of gratitude and of affection. The roll 
held fifty dollars—all mammy’s savings, nearly 
twice the amount of the debt. 








ae te. 


| German Nerves. 


TIE “funicular railway,” up Mt. Pilatus in 

Switzerland, is one of the most remarkable 

mountain railroads in the world; and that 
the trip is a startling one is shown by the pains 
which the proprietors take to asswe tourists that 
it is entirely safe. 

It is a wise precaution. The traveller who 
ascends to Pilatus-Culm by this cog-wheel device 
needs all the courage which he can summon, 
braced by what opnfidence the management can 
infuse into him. Some persons have even jumped 
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off at favorable spots, after starting, glad to for- 
feit the eighteen francs charged for the ticket. 

The length of the line is a little over three 

. Miles, and the gradient about forty feet to the 
hundred; but in many places the acclivity is 
much greater. 

In fact, the railway seems to climb well-nigh 
perpendicular cliffs; and when two trains are 
going up at the same time, the sight of the one 
in advance literally hanging over the one below 
is the most fear-inspiring spectacle it was ever 
the writer’s lot to witness. 

To look up and see a moving mass of iron and 
steel, weighing thirty or forty tons, poised almost 
overhead, rattling, seething and hissing its way 
upward, and then to glance downward through 
shaggy tree-tops, past awful crags, right into the 


deep green lake thousands of feet below, might | 


easily turn a timid person wild with terror. 

Many, indeed, after a single glance, shrink 
back into their seats, close their eyes and clutch 
involuntarily at what is nearest. 

All the while one hears the ardent exhaust 
pantings of the strangely devised locomotive 
that is pushing the car upward, and one listens 
with a kind of fascination to the well-greased 
cog-wheels going ‘“‘chuck-a-chucker,” as they 
match and catch the cogs of the middle rail of 
the track. If the heated machine were to slip a 
cog, or if a brake-rod were to snap, there would 
follow a sudden, terrific drop through space, a 
crash, and—that would be the end of all things 
for every passenger! 

The car itself is arranged in three compart- 
ments, each of which can hold eight persons, 


although four are more comfortable. It is a kind , 


of giraffe of a car, and if it were placed on a level 
track the seats would stand at a ludicrous slant, 
but on the steep incline they are horizontal. A 
guard on a perch in front sits grasping a brake- 
handle, although what he could do in case of 
accident is not very clear. 

The duration of the ascent is but an hour and 
a half, but to the writer the time seemed much 
longer. 

Three hours are allowed at the culm for climb- 






SOMEWHAT bulky reg- 
A istered package for which 
the post-office desired a 
receipt arrived with my other 
mail a few mornings ago. The 
strings, knots and wrappings 
with which it was secured had a 
homely look, as if it had been tied up 
by unaccustomed hands. Through the 
too, the package felt softly — 
f possibly composed of paper 
d I cut the many strings with 
some curiosity as to whether or not I had 
unexpectedly fallen heir to a small legacy. 

I became still more excited when, on 
removing three suc e wrappings of 
paper; I found enclos large, old leather 
pocketbook. But a glance at the pocket- 
book at once dissipated my dream of 
inherited wealth. It was, alas! quite 
empty of bank-notes, checks, or deeds of gift, 
and contained only a slip of paper on which, ina 
cramped hand and in very dim ink, was written 





























the following quaint legend : 

This is the wallet which your dfat 
Stephen Root, brought home the ‘ lus” re 
nue money in from Portland, when the highway- 
men chased him across Long Pond. Your grandpa 
left itto me. But Iam getting old and shall not 


live much longer, and I want you to have the 
wallet. Your Auni, KoweNA Root. 
Ah, yes, how often Grandpa Root had told me 
that story when I was a boy! The wallet and 
the story of that horseback journey to Portland 
on “Little Calico” date back to the time when 
Andrew Jackson was President. Grandpa Root 
was then a young man twenty-two years old, 
and had but recently come to Maine to clear up 
his farm. At the annual town meeting in March 
of that year the settlers had elected him town 
treasurer and tax-collector, one reason being that 
he owned a nimble little “calico” mare, and could 
Tide about easily over the then imperfect roads. 
When, therefore, word came later that season 
that the amount assigned to Maine had arrived 
at Augusta, and that everybody was to have his 
or her share, a special town meeting was held, 
and the treasurer was deputed to go to Portland, 
—where the money for the western part of the 
state was to be deposited,—and bring back to 
town the amount allotted to its inhabitants. 


The story of the distribution of the “surplus ' 


revenue” 38 one of the most interesting episodes 
of our early political history. The government, 
previous to the Civil War, depended entirely 
upon customs receipts, or “the tariff,’ for its 
revenue, save when the Revolutionary debt was 
unpaid and during the War of 1812. During the 
administration of Andrew Jackson the receipts 
from this source exceeded the ordinary expenses 
of the government, 

Along about 1832 or ’33 there was great specu- 
lation in land, and the sales of government land 
in the West were enormous. The receipts ran 
up from an average of two or three millions a 
year to almost fifteen millions in 1835, and almost | 


LIT ES CALI C O Se RUN 


CHARLES ADAMS 


THE YOUTH’S 


ing the stone steps to the pinnacle of the Esel | 
and Tomlishorn peaks, where the grand views | 
are to be had, and of the grandeur of the outlook 

thence there can be no question. 

On the north and west sides of the culm is a 
sheer drop of nearly three thousand feet; and 
the beauty of Lake Lucerne below, and of the| 
long range of snowy peaks to the east and south, 
is probably unrivaled in Switzerland. 

One’s enjoyment of the view, however, is 
somewhat overcast by the thought of the return | 
trip down the funicular; and really the descent 
is more terrible, if possible, than the ascent. The 
car appears to be taking the shortest of mincing j 
steps down its ladder of cogs, which looks like a 
long, greasy, black rope dangling down the! 
precipices. 

When stops occur, for water or to pass trains, 
there is a moment’s pause, then a cog seems to be 
lost, and the car settles back in a manner to make | 
one catch one’s breath in sudden fear that the 
worst is coming. 

A full head of steam is maintained in the 
locomotive, to hold the train, if necessary; and 
thus the car sinks downward like a small planet 
in infinite space. 

Curious to know how my fellow-voyagers were 
impressed, I glanced up into the compartment 
above me. 

A young American and his wife, touring in 
Switzerland, sat there, very still, intensely inter- 
ested, and with a grave appreciation of the 
situation. An elderly, rosy-cheeked Englishman 
in the other corner stared up into the roof of the 
car, but seemed to get redder in the face every 
moment. 
| In the compartment below me were four 
Germans, florid, healthy and rotund. They had 
walked up the mountain the previous day, and 
| remained overnight to sing songs on the culm 
and see the sunset, but had concluded to ride 
down on the funicular. 

Each was nestled comfortably back into his 
corner, and their rosy faces, too, were turned ; 
upward to the roof of the car. All four were | 
peacefully and soundly asleep. 













COMPANION. 


than a dollar and a quarter, and yet there are old 
people still living who gratefully remember it. 

Grandpa Root, then a smooth-faced youth of 
twenty-two, weighing only a hundred and four- 
teen pounds, rode to Portland on Little Calico’s 
back, and he bought the calfskin wallet at a shop 
on Congress Street to bring the money home in. 
There had been delays in getting the cash ready 
for distribution, and it was now late in November. 

He spent five days in the city before bills and 
silver enough accumulated at the bank to supply 
the amount due him, and meantime he probably 
became known to a considerable number of 
people. It would seem so, at least, from the 
family story of his journey home, and of what 
occurred on the evening of the second day. 

Little Calico was a light mare. She tipped the 
scales at only six hundred and fifty pounds, I 
think; but she was strong and agile. Bad as 
the roads were, she made fifty miles a day easily 
with Grandpa Root on her back, for he was of 
light weight himself. 

The first half-day out of Portland, two men on 


horseback came to the wayside tavern where | 
, Grandpa Root had stopped to get dinner and bait 
his horse. He paid little attention to them, and | 


did not even notice which way they had come. 
Nor did they seem to notice him. One rode a 
large chestnut horse, the other a white one. 

On the forenoon of the second day Little 
Calico cast a shoe, and he stopped at a black- 
smith’s shop to have another set ; for the weather 
was cold and the road hard frozen. While the 
shoe was being fitted on, the same two men whom 
he had seen the previous day came up and 
passed the blacksmith shop; and when he rode 
on, he in turn passed them at a tavern six miles 
farther along, where they had called for a drink. 

Still, he thought little about them; they had 
not spoken to him, and apparently gave him no 
more than a passing glance. 

Either the little calico mare had grown tender- 


| footed on the hard road, or else the blacksmith 


had been careless in driving the nails in her hoof. 
Shortly after noon that day she went lame, and 
before evening was limping badly, and as a 
result Grandpa Root got on more slowly than he 
had planned. The country was much less settled 
than that nearer Portland, and there were long 
stretches of forest and of tamarack swamp. 

The route was familiar to the young treasure- 


““THE ROBBERS WERE CLOSE BEHIND.”? 


| twenty-five millions in 1836. The public debt 
was paid off, and there was no way to dispose 
of this money for any ordinary purpose: 

The politicians—perhaps they were statesmen 
—conceived the idea of distributing the surplus 
money to the states in proportion to population, 
and thus restore it to the channels of business. 
| The scheme was very popular because it meant 
the restoration to the people of the sums that had 
been taken from them by taxation. The deposit 
of this money with the states was arranged to 
| take place in four instalments, and two such instal- 
ments were actually paid; but before the third 
could be made, the great panic of 1837 struck the 
country, and the distribution was never com- 
pleted. Moreover, in accordance with what was 
| probably the intention of Congress when the 
distribution was voted, the states were never 
called upon to refund that which had been 
“deposited” with them. 

Each state did what it pleased with the money ; 
some used it for internal improvements within 
their own borders ; some used it to reduce their 
debt; and in some states the money was distrib- 
uted directly to the people. As has been said, 
that which was to be used for this purpdse was 
sent to the State of Maine, and a part of it was 
distributed from Portland. The sum which 
was to be paid to each person was hardly more 








bearer only as he remembered it from his outward 
trip; but he knew that he was approaching the | 
Androscoggin River, and hoped to reach a tavern 
on the other side of the ferry where he had spent. 
a night the previous week. 

The weather was cloudy, and by five o’clock it 
began togrow dark. The mare had then become 
so lame that he dismounted and led her by the 
bridle. He did not know how far on it was to 
the river, but supposed that it was five or six 
miles. He passed two settlers’ houses a little 


away from the road, and would have turned in| 


and asked the people to put him up for the night ; 
but as he wanted to reach a blacksmith, he 
concluded to walk to the ferry. 

It began to snow as he plodded on, with Little 
Calico limping behind him, and by this time 
it had grown so dark that he could not see 
objects more than a hundred yards away. Just 
then, however, he heard horses’ hoofs behind, 
approaching at a canter. By the sounds, he 
judged that there were two or more horses, and 
he led his own mare out of the middle of the 
road to let them pass. 

The horsemen soon came into sight; and 
having keen eyes in those days, Grandpa Root 
distinguished them plainly enough to make out 
that they were the two travellers who had been 


on the road with him ever since he had left: 


369 


Portland. On first recognizing them, he felt 
rather glad than otherwise, for it was a dreary 
night and a lonesome road; he thought that he 
would speak to them. 

Apparently they did not see him until they had 
come up within a hundred feet. Then they both 
pulled up short, and one of them said something 
to the other in a low tone. 

Thus far Grandpa Root had not entertained a 
suspicion that they were pursuing him with evil 
intent, but something in their manner of stopping 
and speaking to each other when they saw him 
filled him with sudden apprehension. He thought 
of his walletful of money; and in an instant it 
flashed into his mind that these men had been 
following him all the way, and meant to rob him. 
| He sprang into his saddle, his first thought 
| being that, lame or not, Little Calico must do 
her best now to reach the ferry. He did not 
carry a pistol, or even a knife larger than a 
pocket-knife, and he had no doubt that the men 
behind him were armed. 

The little mare whinnied with the pain of her 
foot; but she ran at touch of the spur, and ran 
well. He hoped to get away, but immediately 
heard the robbers’ horses coming on behind him. 
They covered as much as a mile in this way, 
going fast; and Grandpa Root, glancing back, 
saw by the sparks their horses’ shoes struck on 
the frozen road that they were keeping pace 
with him. 

Pretty soon one of the men shouted. “Stop, 
you!” he cried. ‘Pull up, or I’ll shoot you!” 

At sound of the stranger’s voice, Little Calico 
laid her ears down and ran faster; but even then 
they hung close behind. 

“Throw down that money!” came the shout 
again, and then one of the highwaymen fired a 
pistol. Little Calico laid back her ears again 
and ran hard; but she was lame and tired from 
the long day on the road. Grandpa soon heard 
the horses’ hoofs behind very plainly, and began 
to lose hope of getting away. He looked anxiously 
for a light along the road ahead. If he came to 
a house, he thought that he would turn in to it 
and shout, “Murder!” and “Help!” but there 
were only dark woods and swamps on both sides. 

Soon one of the men came almost alongside of 
| him and fired another shot, the red flash of which 
showed his face. Little Calico whinnied from 
fear, and gathered herself to run so smartly that 

for some minutes she kept well ahead. 

Presently, as they ran, Grandpa Root saw 
indistinctly the gap of what seemed to be a 
road that turned short off into the woods on 
the right. He thought that it must lead to 
some settler’s clearing not far off the main 
highway. Obeying a sudden impulse, he 
turned Little Calico aside and dashed into it. 
The highwaymen were close upon him and 
followed, one of them firing again and shout- 
ing that he would cut Grandpa Root’s heart 
out if he didn’t stop! 

The road which they had now entered 
proved to be merely a logger’s road, instead 
of a road to a house; it was very narrow, 
rough and boggy. The little mare broke 
through the frozen mud into deep mire 
several times, but floundered on and came 
out, after a few hundred yards, between two 
great piles of logs. Just beyond was a large 
pond which looked very white, because a 
thin coat of snow had fallen and covered 
the ice. 

The robbers were close behind; and owing 
to the great log piles on both sides, it was 

impossible to get away to right or left. Grandpa 
Root did not know whether the ice on the pond 
would bear or not; but it came into his mind 
that it would be more likely to bear Little Calico 
than to bear the heavy horses of his pursuers; 
and in his desperation he put spurs to Little 
Calico, and galloped straight out on the pond. 

At every bound the mare gave, he could feel 
the ice give and bend under her feet, and hear it 
crackle. The calks of her shoes cut clean through 
it, and water flew up at these little holes and 
spattered his hands and face. But it was that 
new, tough, elastic November ice which will 
bend and hold before breaking down. 

The highwaymen shouted to him and fired 
again; and an instant later he heard a great 
| splashing and floundering behind him, as if one 
or both of them had attempted to follow him on 
the ice, and had broken in. But Little Calico 
did not once slacken her run until she reached 
the other side of the pond—a distance of nearly 
half a mile. She appeared to know from the 
feeling of the ice underfoot that if she stopped 
she must break in and be drowned. 

There was open upland on the east shore of 
the pond; and after getting through two fences, 
Grandpa Root came to a house on another road, 
| where the people took him in and kept him over- 
night. 

Next morning Little Calico was so lame that 
| she would not step on her nigh forefoot; but 
they pulled off the shoe, and Grandpa Root led 
her home barefoot. 

He saw nothing more of the robbers. The 
pond was said to be very deep, and it is possible 
that the two men and their horses were drowned. 

The walletful of money was duly distributed 
among the townspeople, some taking their share 
cash down, others turning the same over on part 
payment of their annual taxes. Several of the 
large families secured as much as fifteen dollars 
apiece; and the largest family in town received 
twenty-one dollars. 
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Current Topics. 


The war against municipal disfiguration and ; 
untidiness is fruitful in expressive sayings. A 
recent remark is worth recording: “There may 
be such a thing as wsthetic disorder, but there 
is no such thing as artistic dirt.” 

Six arrests were made in Toledo within a 
single recent week for the offence of docking 
horses’ tails. The hearings elicited the fact that 
so cruel is the process that owners of the horses 
are never allowed to witness it. Compulsory 
attendance upon such scenes of torture by all 
advocates of docked tails might hasten the end 
of the barbarous custom. 

The humorist who declared himself grate- 
ful for three ways of disseminating information— 
the telegram, telephone and tell a woman—was 
probably ignorant of the case of Mrs. Gladstone. ; 
Just after her marriage Mr. Gladstone put to her 
the question, “Shall I tell you nothing and you 
can say anything, or shall } tell you everything 
and you say nothing?” She chose to know and 
tobe silent, and during almost sixty years of beau- | 
tiful married life kept her part of the contract. 










The Dean of Ely was credited with the 
remark that he had more than once detected the ' 
presence of American women in the close at Ely | 
by their ‘‘beautiful voices.” He suggests that 
he was misunderstood. The adjective he used 
was “courageous.’’ The change is not a compli- | 
mentary one, but the dean does his best to make | 
it so by saying that courage is a trait of the 
American girl. Nevertheless, there are better | 
ways of proclaiming one’s courage than by a 
voice which reminds one of “If you don’t see 
what you want, ask for it.”” 

Dr. William Blliot Griffis, in a recent 
article on Japan, speaks of the rapid growth of 
its already overcrowded population, and adds 
that the Japanese, who have heretofore been 
largely vegetarians, are now beginning to eat a 
good deal of meat. A meat-eating population 
makes greater demands upon the land of a coun- 
try than does a nation of vegetarians. A piece | 
of beefsteak represents the growth of an animal 
during many months in which it has been eating | 
grass and other crops from a wide range of | 
territory; a dish of oatmeal is man’s direct use ' 
of a vegetable product. 





The South American countries used | 
to be dismissed with a few lines in the old | 
geographies, but now they keep the statisticians | 
very busy. A training-ship, carrying forty boys 
who will one day be officers in the navy of the | 
Argentine Republic, visited this country last , 
month. Within the memory of living men, the | 
Argentine Republic had no navy—indeed, there 
was no Argentine Republic. It is not right to 
gage the worth of a nation by the number of its 
war-ships, but let us rejoice that our sisters at 
the south are setting up navies. The action 


“are those between near kindred. Moreover, the 
_ prevented. The plan of searching the Scriptures | 
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differences are largely of the trifling and imagi- 
nary kind which better information would have ; 


has lost none of its potency. Not infrequently, 
the ages through, has it settled more personal 
identity of Sodom and 


Doubtless in one respect the American 
stands on a superior footing. Thanks to the 
perfection of shoemaking machinery, the Ameri- 
can ready-made shoe has become noted throughout 
the world for its beauty, comfort and inexpen- 
siveness. Over three million dollars’ worth of 
shoes were exported last year; and German, 
French, Austrian and English manufacturers 
make imitation American shoes and sell them 
under that name. Two travellers recently sent, 
one from Paris and the other from Berlin, toa 
store in a little Ohio town, for shoes. “My 
sympathy for Marie Antoinette,’ wrote one, 
“has notably increased since I read that she 
wore two new pairs of French shoes every week. 
On such conditions what American would ever 
consent to be a queen ?”” 


——_<2—____ 


RETRIBUTION. | 


Who spurns the shrine of Right, nor wealth nor power | 
Shall be to him a tower. 


From the Greek. 
<2 


Amnesty and Peace. 


LONG step toward the restoration of peace 
in the Philippines was taken last month 
when General MacArthur offered complete 

amnesty to all insurgents who would lay down 
their arms and acknowledge the authority of the 
United States. A meeting of former insurgent 
leaders took place, and peace proposals were 
considered. A series of propositions was drawn | 
up on which, as a basis, the Filipinos offered to | 
try to persuade the insurgents still in arms to 
submit to the government; and later a number 
of Filipino generals took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. 

These movements, of amnesty on the one hand 
and a seeking for conditions of peace on the 
other, are encouraging as steps toward a better | 
understanding. The first essential toward ending 
a quarrel, whether between individuals or between | 
masses of men, is that each combatant shall be 
brought to place some confidence in the good 
intentions of the other. \ 

If anything is clear in the situation in the 
Philippines, it is that the natives who are in arms 
do not understand the peuple of the United , 
States. They impute motives to this country | 
which every member of every political party | 
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other, and of the several states to the central | the lives of nearly eighty-six thousand persona, 
government of the commonwealth. and property of the value of almost one hundred 
Australia is large enough and strong enough | and seventy million dollars. Of the lives involved, 
to be an independent nation on its own account, | more than eighty-five thousand were saved, and 
but its people prefer to constitute a part of the i of the property, more than one hundred and 
British Empire. The conditions under which it ; thirty-two million dollars. 
begins existence as a united commonwealth show | During last year alone there were four hundred 
that self-government is not inconsistent with; and twenty-eight disasters, imperilling three 
loyalty to the mother country. thousand nine hundred and three persons, and 
more than eight million dollars’ worth of property, 
en All but fifty-six of the lives were saved, and more 
. than six million dollars’ worth of the property, 
The President at Home. The aid of the service is often tendered to 
HE use of the front door of the White | others than shipwrecked sailors. Last year there 
T House tells an impressive story of the | were ninety-seven such rescues, including the 
simplicity of our republican form of govern- saving of bathers who had gone beyond their 
ment. In and out this one portal go the | depth, men who had fallen from wharves, ven. 
President and his family; the ladies of fashion ; turesome “ vacationers” who were caught on 
who call upon the President's wife; the copyists, | outlying rocks by the rising tide, and fishermen 
telegraphers and messengers who are employed | drifting to sea on tloating ice. 
in the clerical work of the Executive Mansion,’ No department of the government is better 
and they number a score; the office-seekers and | Organized than this, or more efficient or more 
all visitors to the White House on business; : respected. Although the report makes no mention 
parties of tourists on their way to see the historic of it, those who are familiar with the history of 
East Room; and the ambassadors of foreign ; the service know how this efficiency has been 
monarchs going to present their credentials to the attained, and the facts are worth publishing. 
President of the United States. | The man who organized the service, and has 
In the palace of a European monarch there , guarded and guided it ever since, began his work 
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would be several entrances. The public would | 


have one door, the family another, and the 
diplomatists a third. 

The only attempt made at the White House to 
secure privacy for the President and his wife is 
this: When they enter or depart, two of the 
guards about the door quietly take places at the 
head of the little flights of steps which lead up to 
the portico, and hold the public back a few 
seconds, while the President and wife step out to 
the carriage or go in from it. Usually a little 
bevy of people collects to see the President pass so 
near, and to them he always bows cordially. 

Inside the door it is expected that no one will 
accost the President while walking to and from 
his private apartments. But there is nothing to 
prevent one from doing so. Not long ago a| 
“green’’ reporter, who had just come to Wash- 
ington, took this occasion to approach President | 
McKinley and question him upon the issues 
of the day. The President, recognizing the 
innocence of the intruder, chatted pleasantly 
with him. The next day the young man was 
warned by the guards that he should not do so 
again. Even a President must occasionally have 
a few minutes to himself. 


-<oe 





Workmen and Their Tools. 


RUSSIAN architect who is travelling in | 
this country to study American building | 
methods was greatly interested in the; 


| be 


| would repudiate with indignation. The questions | elevator which he saw used for raising brick in | 


which have arisen in the Philippines are perplex- |the construction of a great apartment-house. | 
ing, and there are wide differences of opinion as! Fle even photographed the device, in order that : 
to how they shall be decided; but it may safely | he might have visual evidence of it to show on | 
said that the American people, without! hisreturn home. In his country no other method 

distinction of party, wish to deal kindly and of hoisting brick is in use than the primitive one 

fairly with the people of the islands. They wish | of carrying them aloft on the shoulders of men. | 
them well, and desire to adopt a policy toward; Such incidents are of common occurrence. 

them which shall be best for all concerned. {Many of the labor-saving devices in use in 

It is not strange that the Filipinos are suspicious. | America are unknown elsewhere. Our own 

Their experiences under Spanish rule were not | countrymen travelling in Europe, and more 

calculated to teach them confidence in the good- : especially in Asia, are astonished at the slow | 
will of others. But anything which helps them | and toilsome methods there employed. 


in the belief that a Democrat whose life was in 
danger would not refuse to be rescued by a 
Republican, and that a Republican would rather 
be saved by a Democrat than not to be saved at 
all. Politics, therefore, played no part in his 
selection of men for the service. Nothing but 
competence was considered, and a man ome 
appointed wus never removed for political reasons. 
That rule has always remained in force, and 
to it, every sensible person must agree, the 
service owes a large measure of its success. 


—___+e-—__—__ 


Kept Faith With Their Lives. 


HE Montana Herald tells the story of # poor 

| sheep-herder who, during the blizzard last 

winter, had charge of a large flock of sheep 
belonging to an Eastern syndicate. 

During the whole night he faced the fury of the 
storm, striving vainly to bring the sheep into the 
fold. Toward morning he came back to his tent 
and wrote a note to his employers, stating that he 
was almost exhausted, but would make one more 
effort to save the flock, as it was his duty to do. 

The next day he was found half-buried in the 
snow, dead. One of his dogs lay beside him, 


| guarding the body; the other had perished with 


the sheep. 

A cattle-raiser on the Gulf of Mexico tells 3 
similar story of an Acadian herder whom he 
employed. 

“Joe” was on guard one night when the herd, 
consisting of several thousands of cattle, took 
fright at some unusual sound, and stampeded 
toward a bayou opening into the gulf. It was 
low tide and the bayou was narrow, but Joe knew 
that if the herd once entered it they would trample 
each other to death. He was a large, powerfully 
built man. Running before them, he flung himself 
into the ditch and faced them, discharging his 
pistol in their faces. 

The water reached his knees; the terrified 
beasts, urged by the furious herd behind, pressed 
on him. Again and again he fell, and struggled 
up to renew the desperate fight. At any moment 
he might have reached the shore and saved himself. 
After two hours help came. The herd was driven 
back, but Joe was carried home to die. 

Searcely a week passes which does not offer its 


to understand the real temper of the American | 
indicates that they now have something at stake. ann ie to Bs eaaeed: Be, | 
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A failure to make use of labor-saving contriv- | record of some faithful servant—an engineer, a 
ances is not always due to lack of enterprise. | ship’s captain or even a common sailor—who gives 
Many of the inventions most useful to us “would | b/s Iife to fulfil the duty which he has been paid 


A body of scientists recently discussed | 
the age at which a child is most interesting. The 
general opinion finally fixed on two years as the 
time when the unfolding from babyhood to child- | 
hood exhibits the most constant and pleasant | 
surprises. In connection with this scientific | 
opinion, it is notable that photographers regard 
two years as the worst age to take a “time. 
exposure” picture. A younger child will, to an 
extent, “stay put,” and so can be photographed ; 
a child above that age respects such directions | 
as, “Keep still for just a minute.’ The little | 
two-year-old has all the alertness and activity of | 
youth without being able to see the wisdom 
of listening to the artist's requests. 

“Fungshui,”’ according to a superstition | 
prevalent among the Chinese, are certain spiritual | 
influences acting in particular places, which may 
be friendly to one person and hostile to another. 
Hence, to a Chinaman, it is of the greatest | 
importance that his home, and more especially | 
his burial-place, shall be in that particular locality | 
where the “fungshui” are most favorably dis- | 
posed toward him. This superstition, or senti- ; 
ment, is sacredly cherished among the Chinese, | 
and the disregard of it shown by foreign engineers 
and railway promoters in running their lines | 
through places thus venerated is one of the! 
reasons given in explanation of the present | 
frightful condition of affairs in China. Of 
xourse it only explains; it excuses none of the 
atrocities that have excited the horror of the whole , 
world, 


Bishop Walsham How, the hymn-writer, 
once induced a working-man to attend church. 
Asked afterward how he liked it, the parishioner 
replied; “I learned one thing. I learned that 
Sodom and Gomorrah were places. 1 always 
thought they were husband and wife." Lawyers 
affirm that the cases which beget the most hatred 
and vituperation and are most difficult to settle , 


not pay” where labor is cheap. Efforts to, 
‘ introduce the trolley-car for passenger and freight ' 
The Australian Commonwealth. traffic in the West Indies encountered an obstacle 
HE. bill to constitute the Commonwealth | Which the American promoters had not foreseen. ; 
of Australia has passed through Parlia- The ten cents for which the company would 
ment, and in a few months the first, ©@!Ty a package five miles or more—a rate that 
legislature of the new commonwealth will be Would insure generous support here—did not 
chosen, The erection of this new state has not , Seem small there, for the simple reason that 
attracted as much attention as it might have done , Many & native could find no easier way to earn 
in more quiet times; but it is the fulfilment of a | ten cents than by walking the five miles and 
plan long cherished and patiently worked out by | carrying the Package on his head. % i 
‘Australian statesmen, and it marks an important} _If “a workman is known by his chips,” he is 
stage in the history of the British Empire. also known by his tools. High-priced men do 
The federation is more complete than it: their work with high-priced machinery. The 
promised at first to be; for Western Australia, | engineer of the mammoth locomotive which is | 
the youngest of the Australian colonies, which | Pulling hundreds of people across country in a: 
at first took no part in the movement, has | fast express train is well paid; the poor Oriental, | 
recently accepted the constitution and will come dragging his single passenger in a jinrikisha, | 
in as an original member. The new common- i Sets barely enough for his support. Not only 
wealth, therefore, includes the whole of the | (ves the high-priced worker create the necessity 
Australian continent, together with Tasmania, | for mechanical improvements, but the mechanical 
which is an island by itself. improvements in turn augment productiveness. 
New Zealand and Fiji are not included in the |The Jesson, then, for nations and for individuals 
federation. Both are separated from the continent | {8 to make themselves worthy of good tools. 
by bundreds of leagues of sea. New Zealand | Human muscles were made for something better 
desired to reserve the privilege of coming in at a | than the work which a few lumps of coal under 
later day as an original member, but the other | 4 boiler will do more easily. 
colonies refused. 
The new commonwealth starts with a popula- 
tion of about four millions. This is more than : 
the thirteen American colonies had when they The Life-Savers. | 
threw off British rule and established a govern- HE plain covers of a late government 
ment of theirown. The Australian constitution ab: publication—the Annual Report of the Life 
has been matured in time uf peace, and there is Saving Service—hide the record of more 
no thought of separation from the home govern- | real heroism than many a stirring novel will | 
ment. As in the Dominion of Canada, the disclose. 
imperial authority is vested in a governor-| The newspapers give occasional glimpses of 
general, who represents the queen, but has no | the work of the lifesavers, but a history like this 
actual power. The constitution, as a whole, is | shows things in the agzregate, and gives a truer 
more closely modeled upon that of the United | conception of the importance of the work. 
States than that of Canada, especially in the! The service was established in 1871. Since | 
relations of the two houses of Parliament to each ' then there have been marine disasters involving | 
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to perform; to keep his word in the face of death. 

In our applause for the soldier who dies for his 
country or his home, let us not overlook these 
other heroes who are as faithful and brave as he. 


—_—__~0»___. 


Hazy Ideas of Scripture. 


HE late Bishop How, of Wakefield, England, 

| in his “Note-Book,” gives some significant 

instances of the hazy ideas which children 
often obtain from careless teachers. 

One young curate was reproved by the vicar for 
his use of too long words while preaching to sn 
uneducated audience. The word “felicity” was 
mentioned as an instance. The young curate 
could hardly believe there was any one in his 
congregation who did not know the meaning of 
this word, so he called an old woman from one 
of the pews to refute the charge. 

“What does ‘felicity’ mean, Mary?” asked the 
young man. 

“Please, beant it summat on the inside of 8 pig?” 
she replied. 

A Sunday-school teacher, explaining to a class 
of working-girls the text, “Not with eye-service 
as men pleasers,” asked them: “What is eye 
service?” and was promptly told: “Service in 
‘igh families.” 

A class of boys, when asked what an archangel 
was, replied, “An angel that came out of the Ark.” 

Every teacher in a Sunday school will soon 


\ discover, if faithful to his work, that his chief 


difficulty lies in the ignorance of children of 
matters as familiar to himself as the alphabet. 
How can he explain to them the enormous lapse 
of time since the coming of Christ, the change in 
customs and manners, and in the condition of 
nations? 

A clergyman in Philadelphia, after carefully 
instructing a class of poor children in the history 
of the Nativity, found that they were accurate in 
all the details of the event, but supposed that it 
had occurred recently, and in the neighboring 
iron-working town of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Horace Greeley once sald to one of his editorial 
staff: “Write each article as if your reader never 
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had heard before of the subject. Take no knowl | valuable thing to have in the village, and they 

edge in him for granted.” ; have been discussing all night what would be the 
No better advice could be given to a teacher of | best means of securing it.” 

children in religious matters. ; At that point Sir Richard Burton became con- 

| vineed that he had overacted his réle, and that it 
would be but the part of wisdom to put a few 

| miles between himself and the village as quickly 
as possible. 
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ART IN INDIA. 


That works of art should perish is a public 
calamity, but when the works are in the form of 
beautiful buildings, it takes money to preserve 
them. The Leisure Hour asserts that there is no| In the worst days of New York politics, when 
country where time is making more deplorable | “Boss” Tweed flourished and made money for 
ravages than in India. Innumerable fine buildings , himself and his friends, he found it occasionally 
are decaying. Government has no money to spare ‘ convenient that some of his supporters who had 
for such unpractical trifies as preserving these , Never had a legal education should be admitted to 
buildings. ‘ practice in the courts. The process of admission 

In northern Gujarat a whole city of palaces and | Was then an examination to be held in open court 
temples of the very finest workmanship, seen ; to test the qualifications of the applicants, but 
and admired by men of the past generation, has | Tweed guarded against all possible difficulties 
disappeared, leaving scarcely a trace behind. , by securing the appointment to the examining 
The ancient castle of Idar-Ahmednagar is another | committee of judges in sympathy with his methods, 
case in point. It is long since it was inhabited; , The author of “Thirty Years of New York 
now only two or three fragments of buildings | Politics” gives a report of one of these ‘‘special” 
stand upright, including some exquisite specimens | ¢x#minations, 


ADJUSTABLE EXAMINATIONS. 














of stone fretwork windows, which will fall and’ 
smash to fragments in a year or two. i 

Yet art is not dead in India. Not long ago a 
missionary was building a tiny village church. | 
His masons, men whose wages do not exceed 
twenty-five cents a day, urged him to insert some 
fretwork windows. After some hesitation, he 
allowed them to try what they could do, The | 
result was six little windows filled with panels of 
delicate stone tracery that could hold its own 
with that of some of the famous mosques. The | 
cost of the windows, material and all, left some 
change out of twenty-five dollars. | 

The Indian workman, with all his faults, is a 
genuine artist, doing with interest whatever his | 
hands find to do. A man will turn out for you a | 
beautiful fretwork design in stone or wood, or he 
will build you a mud wall, or make you a set of 
Plain bedroom furniture, and In either case he will 
charge you just twenty-five cents a day. 


| 
————+or>—___ \ 


CHEERING IN THE COMMONS. 


Every one who has read the report of a brilliant 
speech in the House of Commons will remember 
the frequent “Hear! hear!” which appears in| 
parentheses. This is the cheering of the House, 
for applause by the clapping of hands ts not 
allowed. The management of the cheering in the 
Chamber forms almost a science. The cheer from 
a single member is not infrequent, but it has little 
significance unless it comes from some leading ' 
personage. It is the cheering in chorus, like one ‘ 
mind and in one voice, from a party that makes a 
demonstration. 

The tone of the cheering varies according to 
the temper of those who cheer, exactly according 
to their mood and sentiment at the moment. First, 
there is the hearty, full-voiced cheer of genuine | 
approval, resounding, awakening the echoes and 
full of encouragement. | 


There Is next the low, subdued cheer gradually i “ 


spreading along the benches, indicating the deep- 
seated agreement which does not seek vociferous 
or hilarious expression. This is used either on | 
solemn occasions, or at moments of pathos, or in 
acknowledgment of some concession or confession | 
on the part of an opponent. 

Then there is the ironical cheering, which must 
be heard to be appreciated. The tone of sarcasm 
is always unmistakable; generally it is the cruel ° 
greeting given to an argument or a statement by | 
an opponent, for the forma: denying of which | 
there may not be an opportunity. It is hostile, 
but often good-humored enough. 

As an intensification of this comes the sarcastic 
cheer, far sharper and more incislve. It cannot 
be described, but mingled with laughter, it is as 
disconcerting to the speaker as anything may 
well be. 

——_<o> 


BRAIN-FOOD FOR GOATS. 


The following is not taken from Horace Greeley’s 
book “What I Know About Farming,” but from 
Lippincott’s Magazine. i 

On one occasion, when Greeley was a power In | 
New York journalism, he was sitting on a hotel 
piazza in Peekskill, quietly scanning the columns 
of that morning’s Tribune, when a stranger came 
along, glanced contemptuously at the paper he 
was reading, and remarked: 

“Fine sheet you’ve got there, mister! 
read it myself, but I’ve subscribed for a decent ; 
newspaper now, and as fast as the Trivune comes | 
along I feed it to my goat. That’s all it’s fit for.” 

Mr. Greeley looked at the man with a quizzical | 
smile. 

“So you feed your goat on 7rilunes, do you?” 
he asked, in the mildest of accents. 

“Yes, sir, Ido!” blustered the stranger. 

“All right, my friend,” said Mr. Greeley, quietly, 
“keep right on reading some other paper and 
feeding your goat on Trilunes, and I'll guarantee | 
in three months’ time the goat will know consid- 
erably more about what is going on in the world 
than its owner does!” 


| 
T used to 
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TOO SUCCESSFUL. 


A story is told of the late Sir Richard Burton 
which shows that it is possible to be too successful 
in playing a part. Sir Richard was travelling 
among the Afghans in the disguise of a holy fakir. 
In the course of his travels he came to a village 
that impressed him favorably as a place to stay 
in for a few days of rest. Wishing to keep up his 
assumed character, he exerted himself to make a 
good impression as a holy man. 

He was surprised when an elder quietly sought 
him, and advised him to go away. Sir Richard 
not unnaturally inquired whether the villagers 
were not pleased with him, or whether he had 
done anything to offend them. 

“Quite the contrary,” said the old man. ‘The 
people are so impressed with your holiness that 
they think your tomb or shrine would be a most | 











Judge Barnard was in the chair. The first 
applicant was a state senator who had never seen 
a “Kent” or a “Blackstone” In his life. With 
mock gravity the judge put him through a cate- 
chism which, it is said, ran as follows: 

Q.—‘‘Senator, do you know there is such a thing 
as a state constitution?” 

A.—Yes, sir.”” 

Q. “Well, then, if a pro) 
consideration, which you 
of the constitution, what would you do?” 

A.—I would move to suspend the constitution, | 
same as we sometimes suspend the rules of the | 
Senate to pass a bill.”” 

“Stand aside,’ said the judge, with a smile. 
“You will make a profound lawyer.” 
ow, sir,’ said the judge, ad ressing Mr. 
Daniel Breezy, another appl cant, “if you had a 
claim for a client of fifty thousand dollars against 
the city, what would be the first step you would | 
ake to recover it?” 





sed bill came up for 
new was in violation 




















“I would go and see Bill Tweed,” was the 
sagacious answer. 

You will make your mark as a corporation 

‘ lawyer,” said the judge, amidst great merriment. 


A LONDON CRUSH. | 


An excellent description of a London evening | 
party in the season was sent by Ruskin to his 
mother in 1850. What is more surprising than the 
scorn of punctuation which the letter reveals is 





its style, which is that of Alfred Jingle—the last in 
the world, one would say, for the scholarly Ruskin | 
to fall into, M 


Horrible party last night—stiff—large—dull— | 
fid, pe by att at e,—run against everybody—know- 
nobody sort of party. 

Naval people. Young lady claims acquaintance 
with me—know as much of her as of Queen Pomare | 
—Talk: get away as soon as I can—ask who she | 
is—Lady (——) ; as wise as I was before. | 

Introduced ‘to black man with chin in collar. | 
Black man converses—I abuse different things to 
black man; chiefly House of Lords. Black man | 
says he lives in it—asks where I live—don’t want | 
to tell him—“obliged: £0 away and ask who he is 
=") as wise as 1 was before. | 

Introduced to a young lady—young lady asks if 








drawing—go and ask who she is— 
Lady (—). Keep away, with back to wall and 
look at watch. Got away at last. Very sulky 
this morning. 





LAMPS FOR BAGDAD. 





“Carrying coals to Neweastle” is an out-of-date 
proverb. A Chicago Tribune correspondent says 
that an enterprising New Yorker is shipping | 
lamps to Bagdad, the home of Aladdin. 

He has made a lamp that seems to have captured | 
the whole Orient, and princes and potentates 

» clamoring for his goods. Missionaries were 

sponsible for the introduction of the lamps. 
They informed the benighted that the Americans 
had good light to sell. | 

Many of the buyers 5 
The lamps go to the Emperor of Siam’s palac 
Bangkok, to the Sultan of Morocco’s palac 

number of califs at Damascus 











oil, but they have 
no chimney air is forced 
into the flame 


equal to twen 
12 







he globes ar 
compositions, and it is su 
largely accountable for t 
lamps. 


WHY HE WAS GREAT. | 

















A physician connected with a university exten- 
sion movement reports that in one very poor 
quarter he found the ehief authority on children’s 
ailments a woman whose claim to skill in such | 
things came from the fact that she had had eleven 
children, of whom but one was now living. With | 
so much sickness, her neighbors conceded that 
she must be an authority on the subject. This | 
principle is of frequent although unconscious 
| application. 
“Why is he such a great superintendent of the 
fire departmen asks a stranger, in a small 
ie was in charge here when we had the 
that make him a big superinte § 
But for him it would not have been 


THE BEST EPITAPH. 


Some one wrote to the editor of the Pall-Mall 
Gazette, asking what was the best epitaph written 
within the last century. The reply was that the 
best epitaph was one which its author, the Primate 
of Ireland, sometime Bishop of Derry, had inscribed 
on the wall of Derry cathedral in commemoration 
of a young curate. It is as follows: 

Down through our crowded walks and closer air, 
Q friend, how beautiful thy footsteps were! 


When through the fever’s heat at last 
A form was with them like the Son of 
"Twas but one step for those victorious 
From their day's path unto the golden street; 

And we who watched their walk, so bright. so brief, 
Have marked this marble with our hope and grief. 














Sap an English clery an, “Patriotism is the 
backbone of the British Empire, and what we 
have to do is to train that backbone and bring it 
to the front.” 
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The Advantages of using Rudifoam are not only 
for the user, but are society's as well. Every one can 
see the results. 2% cents. (Ado. 
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EW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 

and FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, 

N.J. For circular with detailed information address, 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A, M., President. 


noo K K E EPI NG Stenography, | Tele- 


graphy, man- 
) ship, ete., jaug 
mail or _in person at EASTMAN, 
Keepsie, N. ¥. We secure positions for graduates 
of complete commercial course. Catalogue free. 
Cre. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepale, N- 





Relieves Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“I value it as an excellent preventive of 


indigestion. — i. W. Gardner, M. D. Spring. 
f . 
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Load in Daylight 
jges and are 60 


NO MORE DARNING. 


RACINE FEET 


[corvaicnren] 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, “ The Storkinette Stiteh,” 
deseribes an Invisible method of attach 
he loge of your old hoslery, 
oasler than darning and makes your hosiery 


Se nasaian eens 
Racine Feet 1p in sizes from & to 


white, 10 cents per pair, six pairs for 
0 cents. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACI wis. 


SUMMER DESSERTS. 


In all ‘¢des- | 
sertdom’’ there’s 
nothing more de- 
licious, more 

beautiful when } 

ready to serve, 
or more easily | 
prepared than | 
the innumera- 
ble dainty des- | 
serts made from ; 


ATINE. | 


Make pictures 2 x aH inches. 
with our six exposure film 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any Schoo! Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results, 
Browale Camera, for 21 x 214 pictures, Aiea 1.00 
‘Trane x - oa 
BevieGecogue see acaronnee A Se 
Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera Club 
stitution. $500.00 in Kodak prises to the members, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

































lite” China. 
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Companion at no cost to 
trmoces them, Tells alla 

wracy quaint city of L 
where all the French China 
and tells why the “Elite” t 
better than the ordinary sort. 
Bawo & Dotter, 26-32 Barclay 8t., 
Owners and Operators 
Limoges, Fran 












MINUTE GEL 
It requires no soaking and is prepared in just | 


afew minutes. A 13c. package contains suffi- 
cient to make One-half Gallon of Clear Jelly. | 























If your grocer hasn’t it send r3cts, for package, 
A whole lot of other desserts just as delicious, 
ent, are made from 


MINUTE TAPIOCA. | 


Requires no soaking. Never gummy nor soggy. | 


Samples of our fico“ Minutes” and Minute 
eceipt Book sent for 2-cent stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., ORANGE, MASS. | 


yst-paid. 
ut differ: 








Handy Food. 


In a tight, two-pound package, occupying but little 
shelf room, and useful in some dish in every meal, is 


Pillsbury’s Vitos. 


the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes.—Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and Pillsbury’s Oats. 
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he OLD HOME” 












T seems to listen there, pathetically hoary, 
For old hushed voices in the foliage-stir ; 
About its gallery clings the morning-glory— 
Pity in blossom for the dreams that were. 
The elder blooms among the noisome rushes, 
Like some white thought yet in a soul of sin; 
And a red rose beside the wrecked gate blushes, 
But where are those who breathed its fragrance 
in? 
Tn youth the catbird woke us from our slumbers 
With calls from haunts of blooming orchard 
trees; 
Day was a lyric of melodious numbers; 
Night held but hints of paradisian peace. 
But where we romped, now suns the wary lizard, 
Where love spoke low, the wild hawk builds its 


nest; 
Where hope throbbed buoyant, Memory, the 
wizard, 
Wanders alone, white-faced, with heaving 
breast. 


What visions came and garnished all the cciling, 
Giving their rainbow tints to plain gray walls, 
While unsung songs came o’er us gently stealing, 

As soft as sounds of dreamland waterfalls. 

Old homestead! Though pathetically hoary, 
Whatever joy we’ve scen or yet may see,— 

You tell the sweetest part of lifetime’s story, 
The dearest days are those that used to be. _ 


—__—~<»—___ a 


One of Life’s Problems. 


WO or three of the doctor’s old cronies had 
gathered on the porch in the 
evening, and as the twilight 
fell they began to talk of the 
days when they were young 
together. 

“A man very seldom can 
follow out his real bent in this 
world,” said Blynn, the store. | 
keeper, “or do the work in life! 
for which he is best fitted. Now 
I ought to have been an artist. 
I began to draw when I was a 
child. I had a good eye for color. I was never 
happy except when I was sketching. I might 
have given the world a great picture— who 
knows? But father died, and I had mother to 
care for, so I went into the store as clerk. And 
now I am an old man and own the store. But I 
never shall paint the picture!” 

“And I,” said the squire, “I fancied when I 
was a boy that I could write, if I could have 
education and training. Thoughts used to burn 
in my brain, and when I wrote them down, they , 
seemed to me so true and fine that they brought | 
the tears to my own eyes. But the farm fell to 
my share, and I have spent my life with turnips ! 
and potatoes instead of pen and ink. Very j 
comfortably, too. And yet there was something | 
here,” touching his forehead, “that never came 
out.”” | 

“Now I,” said the doctor, laughing, ‘instead 
of jogging about the country to patients with the 
measles and rheumatism, ought to have lived in 
a laboratory and given my life to original research 
in science. I had the patience for it, the acute 
sight, and the keen love and desire for the work. 
I should have been happy in it, and perhaps 
should have made some valuable discovery.” 

There was silence for a little while. 

“It’s queer!’’ said Blynn. “Why should men 
be thwarted and suffer so in life, anyhow ? Why 
shouldn’t everybody be happy ?” 

“I remember forty years ago how you hated 
to learn your arithmetic and spelling lessons, 
Blynn,” said the doctor. ‘They are useful to 








you now, and the old hardship counts for 
nothing. We suffer here to teach us patience 
and courage and unselfishness—lessons which | 
we shall need in that country to which we are/ 
bound.” 

“But why are we given talents and tastes 
which we never use—I for art and you for 
science?” urged Blynn. 

The doctor smiled. “We shall use them, too, 
perhaps, in that other country. Nothing is lost | 
in God’s world—not an atom; surely, no power 
for good in the soul. We carry them with us, 
it may be, as men on a voyage take garments, 
packed away, which they will use only when 
they reach the other shore.” 


o> —___ 


Choosing Poverty. 


RINCE GALLITZIN was born at The 
P Hague in 1770, his family being one of the 
oldest and most famous in Russia. His 
father was Russian ambassador at the court of 
Holland, and his mother was the daughter of one 
of the most noted field-marshals of Frederick the 
Great. 
Nobody dreamed when, at twenty-two years of 
age, this young man was sent to America for the 
benefit of travel that he would make that land his | 





home. Upon his arrival in Baltimore, however, 
he renounced his brilliant prospects and turned | 


THE YOUTH'S 


to the church, studying under the famous Arch- 
bishop Carroll of Maryland. 

His labors were earnest and unremitting, and 
they cost him all that he possessed in the world. 
Because he had forsaken the religion of his own 
land he was declared by the Russian government 
incapable of succeeding to his father’s estates, 
although after the death of his parents his sister 
promised to divide the income with him. 

Occasional remittances which came to him were 
used, not to increase his own comfort, but for the 
purchase of land which he sold to settlers on easy 
terms. He also built up industries for the benefit 
of the people of his flock, and drew around hima 
population of about four thousand people. 

After more than forty years of labor and priva- 
tion, he died as he had lived, in the midst of his 
people. A church has recently been erected in 
honor of his memory. 
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Lieutenant Gillmore’s Spanish 
Friend. 


IHERE was a time, not so very long ago, 

| when talk of “Spanish chivalry” tended to 

provoke derision; but the phrase seems to 

mean something when one reads this charming 

incident, related by the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Tribune: 


While imprisoned by the Filipinos, Lieutenant 
Gillmore and his men were at one time thrown 
into an old barrack with a party of Spanish pris- 
oners, including a major-general. This officer in 
some way obtained money, which he divided 
among his men, and with great generosity sent 
fifty Mexican dollars to Lieutenant Gillmore, 
asking him to accept them with his compliments. 

Lieutenant Gillmore made the condition that 
it should be considered as a loan. To this the 
Spanish general graciously assented, and Gillmore 
used the money to buy shoes and clothing for his 
men, things which they sadly needed, for they 
were almost naked. 

After his rescue Gillmore learned that the 
Spanish general, who had also escaped from the 

lipinos, was in the elty of Manila, and he offered. 
to repay him the loan. The general was indig- 
nant and refused to accept the money. When 
Gillmore reminded him of the agreement, he smiled 
and said that he had consented to it only because 
he feared the Americans would not accept the 
Money otherwise. 

Gillmore told the story among the other naval 
officers at Manila, who passed around a paper 
and collected a handsome sum, which was ex- 
pended in the purchase of the most appropriate 
and expensive piece of silver that could be found 
in the city. This was engraved with a brief state- 
ment of the facts in the case, and presented to the 
Spanish general, with appropriate ceremonies, as 
a token of gratitude and admiration from the 
navy of the United States. 

Then he was invited to a reception upon the 
flag-ship, where every officer in the fleet who 
could be spared welcomed him and thanked him 
in person for his kindness to Gillmore and his 
men, 





Complimenting General Lee. 
EW defeated generals have been so revered 
as was Robert E. Lee. Every Southern man 


F and woman admired him. The author of 


“A Girl's Life in Virginia” tells a little story that 
shows how much he was loved by children. 


A year after the surrender General Lee jour- 
neyed across the mountains on his old war-horse, 
“Traveller,” to pay a visit to the author’s mother. 
On the night of his arrival, he said: 

“To-day an incident occurred which gratified 
me more than anything that has happened for 
a long time. As I was riding over the desolate 
mountain region, I was surprised to find, on a 
sudden turn In the road, two little girls playing on 
a large rock. They were poorly clad, and after 
looking at me a moment began to run away. 

“‘Children,’ said I, ‘don’t run away! If you 
knew who I am, you wouldn't run away from me.’ 

« «We do know you,’ they answered. 

“*You never saw me before,’ I said, ‘for I never 
passed along here.’ 

“But we know you,’ said the children. ‘We’ve 
get your picture in our house. You’re General 

We aint dressed clean enough to see you,’ 
an they scampered off to a hut on the mountain- 
side.” 

Then the General told of another adventure that 
he had had the same day. While riding through 
thick woods, he met a man who, recognizing him, 
stopped, and throwing up his hat in the alr, ex- 
claimed: “General, please let me cheer you!” 
and then he hurrahed as loudly as he could. 

General Lee was too great a man to be excited 
by ordinary applause. On the contrary, he was 
annoyed by a compliment to his valor or skill asa 
general. But he was touched by the compliment 
which the two little girls of the mountain pald 
him: ‘We aint dressed clean enough to see you!” 
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The World’s Coal. 


HE knowledge that there is a “coal famine” 
] in Europe, and that the American supply of 
coal is being drawn upon heavily to meet 
the European demand, has led one of The Com- 
panion’s readers to ask whether there is any 
prospect of the American supply of coal becoming 
exhausted, and also whether, as our correspond- 
ent expresses it, “it is wise to send out of the 
country the fuel upon which our own industries, 
and perhaps the very lives of some of our people, 
may some time depend.” 


There is little doubt that the European demand 
for coal has been felt in the United States, That 
there is, however, anything like a coal famine in 
Europe, in the sense of a scarcity due to the 
exhaustion of a supply, is not true. The present. 
scarcity is due to labor troubles. 

It would not be hard to show our correspondent, 
it it were desirable to give statistics, that the 
subject of an exhaustion of the coal supply in 
the United States 1s not one which can affect the 
present generation or the next. Yet the American 
supply Is likely to be exhausted before that of 
Europe, and particularly before that of Great. 
Britain. Looking at the matter from the point of 
view of national providence or prevision, coverin 

enerations and centuries, America should, beyon 
loubt, be a little saving of its coal. 

It has been estimated that Pennsylvania has | 
about enough anthracite coal to last, at the rate: 
of production which prevailed ten years ago, a} 
little less span two hundred years. Probably the 
supply will be exhansted much sooner than that, 
unless some profitable substitute is found for 
anthracite. As to bituminous coal in the United ; 
States, the supply is v i Freat and widespread. | 
It is estimated that it wifl last, still at the rate of 
consumption which prevailed in the last decade, 
something less than four hundred and fifty years. 

If the coal supply of the world at large’ were | 
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ukely to be exhausted in any such way as to make 
anything like a heavy run on American coals for 
foreign consumption, the situation might be re- 
garded as alarming, if we could put ourselves in 
the place of our great-grandchildren. But there 
is not likely to arrive a time when we shall have 
to ‘feed the world” with coal. 

In 1890 Great Britain had “in sight,” so to 
speak,—although it was all below the ground,—an 
available coal deposit estimated at nearly one 
hundred and forty-five billions of tons. At the 
rate of production and consumption then prevail- 
ing, this supply would last for about nine hundred 
years. The coal measures of Lancashire are 
eight thousand feet in thickness! 

oreover, there are many countries which pos- 
sess coal deposits that have never been touched. 
Besides the great coal-flelds of Europe and Amer- 
ica as now worked, there are undoubtedly coal 
deposits in China, in the Thilippines, in Australia, 
in South America, in British North America, in 
Alaska, in the Indian archi elago and elsewhere. 

Of one circumstance the American people, look- 
ing at the matter from the consumer’s stan 
may well be glad. Europe does not want our 
beautiful anthracite coal—the best fuel, on the 
whole, that the earth has ever produced. Europe 
does not understand the use of anthracite, and 
apparently is not willing to learn it. It calls on 
us for bituminous coal, which we can spare more 
readily. 

The assumption that the coal-fields of Great 
Britain and America will be exhausted, even at 
the end of several centuries, is founded on the 
further assumption that heat will continue to be 
made and power generated, in the future, much 
as they are now. But our inventors and chemists 
hold out the assurance that great changes may be 
looked for in the methods of producing heat and 
mechanical energy. 





IFE'S orchestra sweeps on in sound, 
Led truly by the mighty force 
That life created: we can feel 
The baton’s throb, nor know its source. 
‘Yet surely o’er the pulsing rhyme 
Some true musician beats the time. 


It is not mine to choose the page, 
Nor mine to say what time or key; 
A hireling I, with little part 

In life’s eternal symphony. 

Its final theme I shall not hear; 
One phrase alone sounds on my ear. 


Too near, too close at hand I sit 

To hear the blended chords arise, 
Only to angels, and to God, 

The warring sounds may harmonize. 
Then let me guide, with calm content, 
The cadence of my instrument, 
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An Army Wonder. 


N any company of volunteers almost every 

trade, profession and accompiishment ts likely 
them all. There was one such man in the Philip- 
pines, and Lieutenant Schlesinger, of Loutsville, 
met him. We quote the Commerciul. 

“The most versatile chap I ever saw,” said the 
lieutenant, “was a private who was on duty in 
Manila. His name was Sawtell. There seemed 


to be nothing on earth that he couldn’t do or 
hadn't done at some time, 


“One day it happened that an officer in the | 
ns 


garrison wanted hair cut, and the regular 
company barber was not to be found—out on 
furlough, or something. Sawtell volunteered to 
do the Job. 
“Why, were you ever a barber?’ asked the 
officer. 

“Yes, I was a barber for three years,’ said 
Sawtell. 

“A few days later the same officer took a notion 
that he wanted a certain dish prepared. 
the rest of us were tired of “dead hen,’ as the 
ubiquitous chicken is disdainfully called in the 
Philippines. 

““T can prepare it sir,’ said Sawtell, saluting. 

“Did you ever cook?’ the officer asked. 

“Yes, sir; two years’ experience, sir.’ 

“and ‘that dish was a wonder.’ Three days 
later the colonel’s horse threw a shoe. The colonel 
wanted It replaced at once. 

“‘*Pll do it, sir,’ sald Sawtell. ‘I was a black- 
smith for a year and a half.’ 

“He did if well, as he did everything. By this 
time the officers had begun to look upon Sawtell 
as a phenomenon; therefore, when our captain 
developed a bad toothache, he sent for him. 

“Did you ever pull a tooth?’ he asked. 

“‘Oh, yes,’ said Sawtell, saluting. ‘I studied 
dentistry two years.’ 

“And he pull led the tooth. 

“Finally time was hanging somewhat heavily 
upon our hands, and one of the men suggested & 
concert of some kind. We went to Sawtell in a 
body to ask him if he knew anything about singing. 

“““T was leading tenor with a minstrel show for 
a season,’ he replied. 

“As a result of his manifold accomplishments, 
Sawtell was easily the most popular man in gar- 
rison. Whenever anything went wrong somebody 
said, ‘Send for Sawtell,’ and Sawtell always fixed 
it. Therefore, the colonel one day was deeply 
annoyed to receive a warrant from ‘Frisco for 
Sawtell’s apprehension, accompanied by a letter 
stating that he was wanted in Nevada for some 
crime, I forget what. The colonel called Sawtell 
before him. 

“‘Sawtell, I have received a warrant for your 
’ he sald, 
Yes, sir,’ and Sawtell saluted. 

“You have become a valuable man here, and I 
hate to lose you,’ said the colonel, ‘particularly 
as you will have to goto prison.’ 

““Oh, that’s all right, sir,’ said Sawtell. 
spent four years in prison.’ 

“1 challenge any one to produce that man’s 
equal tor versatility,” the lieutenant concluded. 








‘I’ve 
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Dangerous Prisoner. 


LD Joe Massy, a famous hunter of Natal, 
O some of whose reminiscences are printed in 
the Cape Magazine, was paying a visit to 
his old friend Jim Neil, who had given up elephant- 
hunting and settled in the thickly wooded country, 
which borders the Mooi River. On account of the 
depredations of a wary leopard, the settler had 
been compelled to confine his sheep at night in a 
shed built of rough stones. Even this precaution 
had proved ineffectual. 
One day, after the arrival of Massy, Neil 
returned from town with a huge steel trap. But 


the leopard disappeared for a time, and fhe men 
were about to let the flock sleep outside again 


int, | a 


to be represented, but few soldiers combine | 


He and : 


JULY 2, 1900, 


| when the natives reported another victim. There. 
upon the trap was set, and the next night an 
‘ exelted native rushed in. 
‘| “Baas, baas! De teiger cot! De teiger cot!” 
| seizing thet th h : 
Seizing their guns, the two hunters rushy 
It was a dark ni! ag the natural Obseurite sone 
Increased by a thick’mlst. Nell called fora vane 
and a native presently brought a iantern, Guided 
by its rays, they entered the enclosure and flashed 
GN Nght on the trap. 
huge leopard was crouching by it, its ey. 
flashing in the darkness. Nell took, careful aim 
and fired. The leopard, which had been caught by 
its hind leg, bounded up with a roar, and in its 
wild rush tore up one of the stakes that secured 
the trap. Then with desperate energy it threw 
j Itself from side to side to work clear of the 
snare. 
Atthis junctare the native, in his fright, dro) 
the lantern, and the hunters were fettin dargpbed 
‘in close proximity to the fierce animal. It was 
| not a pleasant position, but eventually a Zulu put 
larger lantern on the end of a whip-stick and 
| passed it over into the enclosure. he writer 


says: 

“| heard a report, and can now recall the wild 
roar of mingled fury and triumph with which the 
leopard, freeing himself by a last tremendous 
effort, dashed past me and sprang upon Neil. In 
the fitful light I could hardly make out the old 
man as with gun clubbed he fought off the savage 

rute, 

v Again man and beast struggled into the light, 
and then disappeared as they rolled together on 
the floor of the kraal. I was afraid to fire, as the 
j least mistake might be fatal to my companion, 
yet immediate action was necessary, for the o! 
man’s strength was ebbing fast. 

“Bearing the lantern aloft, and holding.my gun 
pistol-wise, I approached the combatants, A 


chance move of the leopard’s as he gained the 
ascendency exposed his body, and I drew the 
trigger. ie charge, a heavy one of slugs, passed 


throngh his loins, and with ‘a growl he loosened 
| his hold and slunk away into the darkness. 
| “With the assistance of the natives, I carried 
| Neil into the house, and although much scratched 
, and torn, he was soon on a fair way to recovery. 
The leopard was found in the morning dead 
near by, and the old man almost forgot his wounds 
in contemplating the animal's skin. 





>->-—_—_—_ 


Webster’s Unlucky Drive. 


NE of Daniel Webster’s favorite stories of 
his early life had to do witha journey from 
Salisbury, his home, to Lebanon, N. H. 

He went with a neighbor in an old-fashioned, 
square-boxed pung-sleigh, which contained several 
barrels of cider, to be sold by the owner at Lebanon. 
It was a cold, frosty morning, and the start was 
made before sunrise. Daniel wore a new suit of 


clothes and mittens, spun, woven, dyed and made 
by his mother’s hands. 


In the course of the morning they reached a 
stream where the bridge had been carried away 
by a recent flood, and was lodged just below the 
road. It was evident that the stream must be 
crossed by fording. The neighbor, with a look at 
Daniel, said: 

“You’ve got tight boots on; suppose you take 
the reins and drive.” 

Daniel did as he was bid, while his companion 
Jumped out to walk across the broken bridge. 

“{ drove down cautiously,” said Mr. Webster, 
“expecting a safe passage, when suddenly the 
puns sank, and I found myself up to the armpits 
in the icy water. The horse plunged forward and 
reached the opposite bank, and almost as quick 
| ant am telling {t my clothes became a solid cake 
of ice, 
| “There was no house near, and I was in danger 

of freezing to death soon unless I was relieved. 
I jumped out of the sleigh and told the man to 
drive as fast as he could. I took hold of the back 
| of the pung, and away we went. I often came 

near falling, but managed to hold on, and so by 
| the rapid motion kept my blood in circulation ti 
| we reached a house. 
; “I went in and asked the lady of the house if she 
| would let me dry my clothes.” She put me intoa 
room where there was a bed and hung my clothes 
| by the fire. It was then apparent that the contents 
; of my mother’s dye-pot were on my body as well 
| as on my clothes. 


——+0>—___. 


Not the Best Way. 


js OW I have here a patent hoe that’s going 
| N to revolutionize work in the potato- 

field,” said the agent, as he seated him- 
self in the barn doorway beside Philander Gregg. 
“Dm well posted on the merits of the article, but 
what I want to know is just how to approach the 
average farmer.” 


“M’m,” said Mr. Gregg surveying his caller 
with an appearance of cl Hing inhospitality. “I 
guess I’m about near enough to the evernge to tell 
if You want to approach him by the road at 
his season o’ the year, or else you want to stand 
still and let him tell ye which way to come. 

“You don’t want 0 ste} steppin’ over his 
strawberry patch, and on through his wife's 
flower-garding,” said Mr. Gregg, with a glance 
which applied his remarks to the case in hand. 
“That aint the best way to approach an everage 
farmer, young man, not If you cal late to sell your 
{ paytent oe to him.’” 


And the tone used by Mr. Gregg was so fraught 
with unpleasant bilities heat the agent and 
his hoe vanished by the road before the silence 
had become oppressive. 








| Keeping It Bright. 

“7 T’S a good thing to be neat,” said Mr. Wil- 
lowby to his wife, ‘but I believe Sister Jane 
goes a little too far; I really think she does.” 

“What has she done now?” asked Mrs. Wil- 
lowby. 

i “Well,” said her husband slowly, “I went there 

| this morning, and what should I see but a white 

| cloth flutter! ng from the bell-handle. I thought 
at first something had happened _to one of the 


in, 
children. But when I got close I saw that the 
bell was covered by the cloth, and there was just 
a kind of a bow fluttering. 

‘When I got inside I asked Jane what under 
the canopy she’d tied the bell in that kind of a 
rigging for, and she said: 

Well, Amos Willowby, if you must know, I've 
got that bell all polished up for to-night, when the 
| Minister's coming to tea, and if you think I’m 
going to have it all dulled over before night, you're 
| very much mistaken! And I’m making a cover 
| that will just fit on it, and after this I’m going to 
| keep it covered every day till well along in the 
| afternoon, when I’m liable to have callers!’” 











A TEACHER of music in a public school tried to 
| impress upon the children the meaning of fand 
| in a song they were about to learn. After explain- 
jing the first sign, he said, “Now, children, if f 

means forte, what does jg’ mean?” “Eighty!” 
, shouted one.— xchange, 


© 
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ONS, 


In Midsummer. 


Whilst you are wading in stream or pool, 
Ducking and diving in waters cool, 
Old Santa’s sharp’ning up every tool | 





| has acold. Theodora gave 2 messages to ladies | 


To fashion some toys for you. 

And this is the song he’ll hum, hum, hum: 
“D1 make a trumpet and drum, drum, drum, 
Then they can have the jolliest noise— 

J love to be working for good little boys!” 


While you’re enjoying the scented breeze. 
Swinging in hammocks ’neath leafy trees, 

Old Mrs. Santa, with greatest ease, 

Will dress up some dolls for you. | 
The song she will sing Is: “Stitch, stitch, stitch. 
Which is the prettlest—which, which, which, 
Black eyes or blue eyes, frizzes or curls? | 
T love to be sewing for good little girls!” 





The reindeer, browsing ’mid Arctic snows, 
Searching for moss with an eager nose, 
Are getting ready to pull, pull, pull 
Old Santa’s pack when it’s full, full, 

full, 
Over the snow, with dolls and with 

toys 
For good little girls and for good 

little boys. 

ELIZABETH R. BURNS. 


oe ———_ 
The Substitute Club. 


“Mamma, we want to belong toa 
club,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” complained Theodora. 
“You do, and papa and everybody 
that’s grown-up, but there seems 
to be none for just children.” 

“T’m not one of the children, 
Theodora,” put in Tom, who never 
forgot that eight is a year older than 
seven. 

“You two might be a club all by 
yourselves,” said mamma, 

“J shall be president, of course,” 
quickly announced Tom. 

“No, ’cause I can’t write much,” 
said Theodora. “You'll have to be 
secretary.” 

“Tlaving a secretary and a presi- 
dent is a small part of a club,”’ said 
mamma. “It must have some reason. 
When you have found a good one I 
will arrange the rest.”’ 

“‘Where are my eyes?” called 
grandma, holding out an unthreaded 
needle. 

While Theodora was threading it, 
Tom helped papa on with his over: 
coat, for papa’s arms were stiff with 
rheumatism. 

“What should we do,” said he 
to mamma, “without the youngsters 
to substitute for our old worn-out 
bodies ?”” 

“Mamma,” said Tom, slowly, 
stopping with one of papa’s sleeves 
half on, “would that be a reason for 
aclub?” 

Mamma smiled brightly. “A fine 
one! You might call it the Substi- 
tute Club. Whenever you have 
what another lacks, make it up to 
him. 

“‘Wouldn’t it be best,”’ she added, 
“to have it a secret club, so that the 
people you help wouldn’t know it ?”” 

“Oh, let’s!”” cried Theodora, 
thinking of the mysterious hints she 
would give. ‘Now be sure not to 
tell, papa.” 

“You must let mamma and me 
be honorary members,”’ said he. 

Here is a week’s report from 
Tom’s book, for he was elected 
secretary by a majority of two: 

THE SUBSTITUTE CLUB. 
(Secret.) 
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at church.) Sec. Sense for Dick. (Dick is the 
canary—caught his head between the wires and 
didn’t know how to get out.) 
Signed, Tom, Sec. 
Frances WELD DANIELSON. 


—_ —+0—___- 


How Polly was Lost and Found. 

“Polly?” 

“Here’s Polly, Ella.’”’ 

This, in such a funny voice, like a phonograph : 
or graphophone. | 

“Come, then,’ holding out a finger. 

So Polly hopped in from the next room straight | 
to her invalid mistress’s sofa, and up to her | 
finger. 


A tiny bit of green and gray feathers, but | ‘except a little bird brought in here by a. 456 


Polly was wise enough to astonish you. 


“CRABBING IS 


E a Toes Ep 
ae S es 


Dre 


“1004 Grand Avenue,” replied Polly, 
“Next door to the cathedral.” 

“You clever bird!” said the woman. “You 
are almost uncanny.’”’ Then she went into the 
church, and Polly ought to have gone home, but | 
she didn’t. For the first time in her life she’ 
kept on down the street, and by and by a man | 
with a crafty, foxlike face crept up behind her, { 
and the next thing poor Polly knew, she was: 
covered with something dark, lifted sartully,| 
from the ground, and she knew that evil times 


instantly. | 


' had befallen her. 


Four months after this, Miss Ella, no longer 
an invalid and many miles from 1004 Grand | 
Avenue, went into a bird store in a Southern 
city in her tireless search for Polly. 

“Nom, we aint no bird like that,” said the , 
proprietor, after he had heard the description, | 





SUCH FUN!"’ 


Theodora, president. Tom, Secretary. Papa.! “It’s a lovely day, Polly,” said Miss Ella. “Do | He said she could talk all right, but she never ' 


treasurer and honorary member (which means 
you just vote and plan). Mamma, honorary | 
member (helps in spelling.) | 


Monday. Sec. Legs for grandpa. (3errands.) 
Pres. Eyes for Mrs. Brown. (She is blind. | 
‘Theodora told her whatever passed the house. | 
I wouldn’t have bothered.) | 

Tuesday. Sec. Pleasantness for Bridget. 
(Mamma, said she lacked it that day, so ] made 
it up.) Pres. Hands for mamma. (She has | 
some, but needed 2 more.) 

Wednesday. Pres. and Sec. spent 5 cents in| 
candy for Joe Davis. He had only had 1 cent 
sticks before. 


Thursday. There was a picnic and we both 
forgot. 
Friday. Ears for grandma. (Repeated | 


slowly and loud what a caller had said. Took 
turns.) ! 

Saturday. Outdoors for Miss Gage. (She 
is sick. Brought flowers and told about birds. 
She must have known the secret because she 
said, “You make a good substitute and bring | 
outdoors into the house.”) Pres. (Sick, but was 
eyes for grandma, and threaded needles ahead 
for a week.) 

Sunday. 


Pres. Voice for mamma. (She | 


you want to go outdoors ?” | 
“Aye, aye, madam.” 
“Will you be good and not get lost?” 
“Aye, aye.” : 
“Where do you live?” | 
“1004 Grand Avenue, next dvor to the cathe- 
dral.’’, Then Polly began to jabber, not words, ; 
but the tones of the service at the cathedral. ) 
“Good Polly! go on now,” said Miss Ella, , 
laughing. So Polly hopped out of the front 


has said a word.” A 
“Let me see her,” said Miss Ella. So she 
followed the man back into what he called the 
training shop, and there, in a disconsvlate ball 
of gray and green, sat Polly in a cage. < 
“*Polly !”? called the dear voice. | 
At onve Polly unrolled herself and flew against | 
the bars wildly. | 
“Here’s Polly, Ella!” she cried. 
“(pen the door,” said Miss Ella. When this 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1. 


RIDDLES. 
IL. 
On the cars I went straight through it. 
’Tis in this paper? Yes, I knew 
To-day I had It for my dinner, 
’Twas very nice, as l’m a sinner. 
’T was given by a former friend, 
It grieved me sore, and there's an end. 
I. 
1 am the whole, I am a part, 
And sore I vex the schoolboy’s heart; 
You like me large, when you're to get me, 
But give me large, and you regret me. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
1. See, my dear 123, 4 5678 it in 12345678 
creases. 


2. Here 1s the 123. 456 you open it? Be 12 
about it. ” Bs ri 


3, You 1234, 56789 after 56789 crops ont there, 


| drunken fellow who wanted to get rid of her | and he has 123456789 of all the different rocks. 


4. That is what [ came 123; 4567 
it to me, and I’ll 1234567 you. 

5. She did not know 1234567 to 
1234 567 appetite on olives or salad. 

6. He is so tall and 12345; 678 me 
sketch him. Wait till I get my 
12345678 off. 

7. When that dog hears a bee 123, 
45 almost 12345 expression comes 
into his face, he is so afraid of stings. 

8. I knew nothing of his 1234,56 I 
should have told it when he came to 
be our 123456. 

9. I fear you will come to 1234 
56 some fine day, because of your 
123456 carelessness. 


3. 
CHARADES. 


1 

Of a wretched old miser my tale 
does gin 

He was old, he was total, and ugly 


as sin; 
His hand, like the claws of my first, 
was yet grasping 
At air, while cold in my last he was 
gasping. 
In 
He goes out to play he’s my whole; 
And sails where the deep waters roll, 
From tropical seas to the pole. 
He comes in when dinner is past, 
And oh! ata terrible last 
My first goes, like leaves in the blast. 


ui 
A one there was, and by investments 


whole 

His wealth by millions did together 
roll, 

And many a silver two shone on his 
table, 

For to buy silver and gold he was 


able. 
His riches I full oft with envy view, 
And wish he’d give my third some. 
Do not you? 


Iv. 
First is a letter, quite near the begin- 


ning, 
Also a river bright; 
A clue to my answer you now are 
winning, 
Soon you will get it right. 
Next is a hero of song and story; 
Oh, he was gallant and brave! 
Never forgotten will be his glory, 
Though long he has lain in his 
a 


grave. 
Third Is the friend to whom I write; 
Fourth combines him with me. 
In garments green, a glorious sight 
Ts every total tree. 


4. 
HOMONYMB. 
Take hold of me, across the sea 
The ship to port to Buide. 
: high, tho’ dark the 
sky, 
May you in safety ride. 


The fallow field to me must yield 
The wealth it has in store. 

All work, no play, for me all day, 
I turn the furrows o’er. 


Tho’ waves dash 


5. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Eleven blanks to be filled with 
names of states. 

How do, Aunt —? The — ob- 
ject of my coming is to find a silver 
pencil I’ve lost. 

Where your fence and Smith’s — 
across the field, for trifle to 
Smith. 

Smith was digging potatoes; he has an old boat 
that he is going to take them to market in, so I 
climbed up on the old — all the process, 

T told him if — I'd help him. 

When I again took the —ed near where — 
your sheep’s noses after —s of dirt off their wool. 

No, 1 don’t wash mine myself; the smell, since 
I have been — me. 

Well, I’ve found my search for my —— here, so 
I'll go home. Good-by. 





6. 
PRESENT PARTICIPLES. 
Example: The present participle of a fish means 


door down in the grass, close by the walk, to | was done, “Come!” she called, and stretched out | finding fault—earp-ing. 


see the passers-by, just as she did every sunny , 
day. 

Presently a beautifully gowned woman drove 
up to the curb and alighted from her carriage, | 
purposing to go into the cathedral. | 

“Don’t you think you’rea fine bird?” said the 
odd voice from the grass. 

The woman started and looked down, expect- 
ing to see a little saucy boy lying there; but she 
saw no one, so walked on. 

“Didn’t see me, did you?’’ said the voice 
again; and this time she saw Polly hopping 
along by her side. 

“Oh, you cunning creature!’ she exclaimed. 
“I'd like to own you! I'd like to know you | 
better. Where do you live, I wonder?” 


her finger. And at once down fluttered Polly. | 

“Where do you live?” 

“1004 Grand Avenue, next door to the cathe 
dral,” Polly responded promptly, and went on 
to intone the service. 

“Well, I never did see the like of that in my | 
life!’ said the man. “I never knew such’ a 
dumb critter before, and I never knew a livelier | 
now. She'd ‘ave made me some money.” 

Miss Ella took out her purse. 

“T°ll give you a liberal price for her,” she said, 
“for I had almost given her up, and it’s worth a 
good deal to me to have her back again. Isn’t it, | 
Polly?” 

“Aye, aye, madam,”’ said Polly. | 

L. E. CHITTENDEN. | 








Of a stem=strutting; of a boat=clamoring; 
of a weight= striking; 0! petitions giving pleas- 
ure; of a@ money-box=cultivating; of a token= 


observing; of an animal=enduring; of a young 
lady = absent; of a procession= exercising; of an 
average = designing. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Barb, barbel; nick, nickel; pau, panel; hatch, 

atchel; can, cannel; shove, shovel; knave, navel; 
cam, camel; carp, carpel; scalp, scalpel; vow, 
vowel; row, rowel; low, Lowell. 

2. Lout, deubt, stout, clout, out, shout, sprout, 
spout, about, flout, gout, rout, without, pout. 

53. Saws, augur, file, spade, spike, pick, Poles, 
sledge, yoke, planes, tacks (tax), crowbar, beetle, 


. hails, brace, bits. 


4. 1. Purse, see, cute—persecute, 2. Carna- 


tion. 3. Pointblank. 4. Banjo, 






CURRENT - EVENTS 


ANARCHY IN Cniya.— When this record 
closes, July 12th, reports from Chinese sources 
represent the legutions at Pekin as holding out 
as Jateas July ith. Some 
thing like civil war prevails 
at Pekin. Prince Tuan, a 
violent leader of the anti- 
foreign party, who usurped 
supreme authority, is op- 
posed by Prince Ching, 
who is supported by a con- 
siderable portion of the 
imperial troops, and is 
reported to be trying to 
protect the foreigners. The 
allied forces at Tien-tsin have been unable to 
move to the relief of the legations at Pekin, and 
have with difficulty defended themselves against 
ureatly superior forces of Chinese. The powers 
have agreed to entrust to 
Japan the task of furnishing | 
the larger part of the army 
needed to restore order. 

Tne AMERICAN Re-| 
EN FORCEMENTS.—The 
Ninth Regiment of regulars 
has reached Taku from | 
Manila, and has gone to 
assist in the defence of 
Tien-tsin. Two other regi- 
ments are on their way from Manila, and a 
regiment of cavalry from San Francisco, accom- 
panied by Brig.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, who is 
appointed to command all the United States 
troops in China. Admiral 
Remey, who is to com 
mand the naval forces, has 
reached Chefu. 

Tur NATIONAL Dem- 
OCRATIC CONVENTION, 
held at Kansas City July 
4th-Gth, nominated for, the 
second time for President 
William J. Bryan of 
Nebraska, and for Vice 
President Adlai E. Steven- 
son of Illinois. The only noteworthy contest 
was in the committee on resolutions over the | 
silver question. The more conservative delegates | | 





ReaR-Aowinal Rewey. 





BRIGADIER-GENE RAL CHAFFEE. 





WRLIAM Je Bryan. 


wished to limit the declaration on this subject toa | , 


general reaffirmation of the platform of 1496; but 
the radical element insisted 
upon a specific declaration | 


at the legal ratio of 16 to 1. 
This policy triumphed in 


| 

THE PLATFORM adopt- | 
ed declares that in the 
present campaign the question of “Imperialism” , 
is the paramount issue. It condemns the Repub- , 
lican policy, and recommends a declaration of | 





ADU E. STEVENSON, 


the nation’s purpose to give to the Filipinos first, | y 


a stable government, second, 
independence, and third, protec- 
tion from outside interference. 
Unceasing warfare against 
monopolies is the second issue 


emphasized; and next is the | 


Tue CANDIDATES. — Mr. 





Youn G. Wootrey. 


of his party. Mr. Stevenson is 
65 years old. He has served in Congress, was 
first assistant postmaster-general in President | 
Cleveland’s first administration, and was Vice 


Ji President during Mr. Cleve-, 
ry land’s second term. ' 
368 | OTHER CONVENTIONS. 


we The Silver Republican Con- 
vention, held at Kansas City 
at the same time with the 


Democratie Convention, nomi- 





dent, and later, through its 
committee, endorsed Mr. 
Stevenson for Vice-President.—The National 
Prohibition Convention, held at Chicago June 
27th-2sth, nominated for 
President. John G. Woolley 
of Illinois, and for Vice 
President Henry B. Met- 
calf of Rhode Island. 
RecENT DeEatus. | 
Rear- Admiral John W.' 
Philip, formerly captain of 
the battleship Texas, a} 
gallant commander and a 
Christian gentleman. 
Baron von Ketteler, Ger- , 


Henny B. METCALF, 





REAR-AcuiRAL Priuir, 


Pekin June 19th by imperial troops. 
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can be served 
or with hot 
All sorts of 
puddings and fancy dishes can be made with 
Grape-Nuts. The food is concentrated and very 
economical, for four heaping teaspoonfuls are 
suflicient for the cereal part of a meal 


adults. 
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for the free and unlimited | ¢ 
coinage of silver and gold! § 


the committee by a close} ? 
vote, and was unanimously | §, 
approved by the convention. | » 


declaration for free silver. i$ 


Bryan is 40 years old, and is! ? 
for the second time the candidate | §, 


nated Mr. Bryan for Presi- | 4 





good citizenship. 


a kindness. 





SIXTY YEARS A VISITOR. 


The Companion has been a welcome visitor 
to this home for sixty consecutive years.— 
Jas. A. Perry, Danvers, Massachu: 


WORTH A YEAR IN SCHOOL. 


A year’s subscription to the boy or girl who 
reads it is worth as much as a year in school. 
—Mrs. S. P. Franklin, Starsville, Georgia. 


A PART OF THE HOME. 


Father, mother, brother, sister, nephew, 
niece would not think of keeping house with- 
out The Companion, and so we want it to 
come as long as there is a home here.— FE. and 
O. Allyn, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


ENCOURACES PATRIOTISM. 


I feel more than grateful to The Compan- 

ion for the patriotism and love of country that 

> it instils into the youth of the United States. 
—Levant M. Hackley, Batavia, New York. 


HAS NO RIVAL. 

The influence for good on the minds of its 
readers is simply incalculable, and it oceupies 
a field in which it has, so far as I know, no 
rival.—J. II. Ten Ey ck, Auburn, New York. 


HICH IN TONE. 

We esteem The Companion for its high 
tone and varied fund of information and good 
literature. — J. N. Olmsted, Sr., [artford, 
Connecticut. 






PERRY MASON 8& CO., Boston. 

Gentlemen: —My acquaintance with The Youth’s Companion began about thirty years ago. 
weeks and months and years go by, each successive issue is eagerly awaited and carefully read, and as 
I grow older I realise more and more what a great power the paper is in the land for good morals and 
No one can imagine the far-reaching although unconscious effects of its influence on 


the multitudes of minds so susceptible to the examples of good and ebil. 
pleasure to ask my friends to subscribe to The Youth’s Companion, for it is certainly doing them ‘ 


JH. 


Yoars traly, 


OU may know of one or 
more families where you 
think the weekly visit of 

The Youth’s Companion would 
add pleasure to the home life 
and become an uplifting influ- 
ence in the home circle. _ If so, 
send us the names on a postal. 
We will send free to these 
sample copies of The Youth's 
Companion. If you care to 
solicit their subscriptions please 
so state on your postal, and we 
will mail you the description 
of a special new and valuable 
premium reward, which we will 
send you if you secure one 
new subscription to The Com- 
panion before October 15. 
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Feeling as I do, it is a ‘ 







NETTLETON. 







HELPED TO MAKE THEM GOOD 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


I have a family of six boys and one 
daughter ; three boys and a daughter are in 
homes of their own. ‘They love your paper, 
and its influence has helped to make them, 1 
believe, Rood and earnest men and women.— 
Mrs. G. W. Marston, Winnebago, Illinois. 









MAKING CHANCES. 


While making changes from time to time in 
our list of papers and magazines, no one in the 
family, old or young, has ever suggested the 
omission of ‘The Companion.—Mrs, Ruth A. 
Ruddock, Groveland, Massachusetts. 









A GREAT BLESSING. 


I regard the weekly arrival of The Youth’s @ 
Companion for so many years a it bless- 
ing, and one of the most pleasant inci ‘idents of 
our home life.— Mrs. A. L. Perry, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 







NOTHING HELPED THEM MORE. 


As a member of a family of nine children, | 
can ey tae there is nothing that has help 
us to build true characters more than ‘The 
Youth’s Companion.—Ralph Frazee, South 
Gilboa, New York. 









EDITORIALS ALONE. 


I am almost sixty years old, but I read it 
through every week. I think the editorial 
alone are worth many times the 
paper.—J. O. Price, Muscatine, 
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Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 
;Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 
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NATURE @5SCIENCE | 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON StToNE.—In France, 
Monsieur Leboyer, trying to solve the problem 





from all change, has resorted to the plan of 
“firing’’ them in a furnace upon enameled stone. 
He finds that the best stone for the purpose is 
the basalt found in prisms in the extinct volcanic 
district of central France. This rock, which is 


enamel without cracks. 
is deposited on the enameled surface, and after |= . 
the photograph has been made, it is fired until g 
the image becomes unalterably incorporated in 1g 
the enamel. | @ 


The photographic film 


THE TARANTULA’s AERIAL For.—In 
Mexico and our Southwestern States the dreaded | 
tarantula has @ relentless enemy in 
the form of a large wasp, called the 
“tarantula hawk.’ 
Swooping down upon 
the huge spider, the wasp 
paralyzes him with a> 
single puncture from its 
sting, and then drags its 
helpless victim off to be 
buried, and to serve as 
food for a new generation of wasps. The wasp 
will even open the trap-door of a tarantula’s nest 
and slay its enemy in his den. 

GuTra-PERCHA LEAVEs.—In the islands 
near Singapore a new industry has been devel- 
oped, that of producing pure gutta-percha from | 
the leaves of the gutta-percha tree. The leaves 
are ground up and pounded in boiling water. 
Dry leaves contain as much as 12 per cent. of sap. 

How MACHINERY MULTIPLIES POWER.— 
The report of United States Commissioner of 
Labor Carroll D. Wright for 1899 on “Hand and 
Machine Labor’ sets forth some very interesting: 
facts. Aided by machinery, 4,500,000 men turn 


Mececeeeeecees339: 333999398 
a 
ART POSTERS. § ; a 
Pictures of the Republican nominees, 2 ; : | 
- o | 
TcKinley Roosevelt 3 | 
and the Democratic nominees, g g a 
Bryan » Stevenson 5 3 $| 
handsomely lithographed in colors. Very large ;| 
(33 in, wide, 42 in. high), mailed on receipt of | g 
10c. Each, Stamps or Silver. @ : 
@ THE DONALDSON LITHOGRAPH CO., Newport, K; 
N isa cuburbof Cincinnati O. 3 ; For Toilet and Bath g 
6 DOI pee ereaet 3 
¥ It costs so little that it can be J 
: used everywhere in the house % | y fac the® eth 
ou can offer the Summer gue: 
Uv 
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mon & Supp.les. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations, FREE; it gives’ in- 
formation for musicians and new 


bands. LVON & HEALY, 
40 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 
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¥ without thinking of the price. : ee 
nothing more appetizing than 


Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 
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Uneeda 
Jinjer 
Wauyfer 


Serve with any beverage, fruit or ices, 
For variety’s sake keep a supply of 
Uneeda Biscuit on hand. 









A 







bookful of helps for paint users 
that should be read by everyone § 
who pays for paint. The Patton 
paint book gives practical infor- 
mation for both painter and paint 
buyer, and contains many aids to 
selection of colors. Mailed sree. 
‘We offer dealers extra induce- 
ments and sole agency. 
JAS. E. PATTON 00., 
218 Lake S8t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Works Like a Carpet Sweeper. 


‘The old ches some twigs and grass, 
and ma and the temper bad. 


The Finley Rotary Lawn Rake 
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National Biscuit Company. 





out a product which would require the labor of 
nearly 40,000,000 men if produced by hand. In 
America the advantage derived from machinery 
is about twice as great as in Europe, so that the 
actual population of the United States is equal 
in productive power to 150,000,000 Europeans. 
With labor-saving machinery, one generation of 
men can do the work of four or five generations 
of hand-workers. 


Tue Cape NoME GoLp-FieLps.—The 
black sands containing gold which are spread 
along the shores of Norton Sound, near Cape 
Nome, Alaska, are said to differ from similar 
sands found on the coast of California and 
elsewhere, because they show no indication of 
having been transported by streams of water. 
The tinkes and nuggets of gold that have been 
found at Cape Nome are not water-worn, but 
sharp and angular in outline. A widely accepted 
theory is that they have been transplanted from 
a great distance by glaciers, their original source 
being yet undiscovered. | 


New RUBBER SuBsTITUTE.—Frem a shrub 
called yule, growing wild in central Mexico, a 
new substitate for india-rubber has recently been | 
produced. The bark and wood are ground up 
und macerated with gasoline, oil of turpentine, 
naphtha, or some other hydrocarbon solvent, and 
the gum thus extracted resembles crude rubber. | 
It is free from impurities, and can readily be, 
manufactured into various commercial forms. 
The shrub yields 40 per cent. of its weight in gum. | 


PHoToeRaPHED STars VANIsH.— Dr. 
Isaac Roberts, whose beautiful photographs of — 
nebulz and star clusters are well known, gives a 
somewhat startling account of the manner in| 
which the images of faint stars and. nebula 
disappear from the photographic plates. On one 
of his plates, in 1886, he counted 403 stars ; the | 
same plate in 1895 showed only 272 stars, the 
images of 131 having entirely disappeared. This 
leads to the suggestion that celestial photographs, 
in order to be of permanent value, should be 
immediately reproduced by some process yielding | 
pictures not subject to change. 


BEst ForM OF INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTER. 
According to Monsieur Sigriste of the French 
Academy of Sciences, the only thoroughly 
scientific shutter for instantaneous photography 
consists of a slit moving rapidly across the, 
sensitive plate. But to obtain good results, 
the space between the plate and the shutter 
should not exceed one-tenth of a millimetre, and 
the edges of the slit must be sharp and carefully | 
beveled to exclude reflection. 

FINDING A VERY ANCIENT ANCESTOR.— 
The blue coral is known as one of the most 
isolated of living animals, It has been described 
as the only species of its genus and the only 
member of its family, “with ro close living rela- 
tions and no known ancestors.”” Recently, how- 
ever, Prof. J. W. Gregory has discovered in the 
British Museum what he believes to be an ances. _ 
tor of the lonely blue coral in a fossil coral of the 
Cretaceous period, called Polytremacis. | 
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Cream of Wheat 

The Best 

Summer Food? 
BECAUSE: 


It is easily and quickly prepared. 
It is non-heating, non-irritating. 
and suitable for old or young. 
is an ample meal for break- 
fast or luncheon. 

is dainty and appetizing in 
appearance, and appeals to the 
capricious hot weather appe- 
tite, and because 

It’s quite the best cereal food ever 

made. 


PICTURES FREE. 
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elegant views of Northwestern scen- 
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advancement and improvement of the times. WH 
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of olden times. It is purer, more efficacious and healthful than any other cooking fat. es hen 
your food is shortened with, or fried in white, pure, wholesome C it looks best, 
tastes best, digests best because a combination of pure, refined veget selected beef 
suet is cle r, more nutritiots, and more easily digested than impure and greasy animal fats, 
which may contain disease germs or cause dyspepsia. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago . 


FREE! 
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I weekly paper of elght pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the parer. AML 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75-are a gift to the subscribers from ; 
fhe pubitsiiers. | 

New Subacriptions can commence at any time | 

_ during the year. fee ae a A ctibs 

Nenewals shoul sent by each sul 

Money sohuscly to this office. We do not request 


‘Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 








for The Companton, when sent by mall. 
nade in a Posat-office Money-Order, or 
an Exprei Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do s0. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or elae it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own j 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows ‘to what time 
your subscription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis-; 
continue it, aa we cannot find your Name on our 
books uutteds your Postoftice address in given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which , 
Your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Cantion against paying money 
torenew Subscriptions. Rene: 
to The Companion by the paym 
strangers should not be made. 
this they must do It at their own risk. | 

Letteraishould be addressed and orders made payable 
te 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, ' 
The Youth's Companion, | 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








Oo strangers | 
of subscriptions ' 












INHERITED DISEASES. | 


AHE question of heredity, or | 
the transmission of certain 

mental traits or physical 

characteristics from parents | 
to children, is one that has 
been much studied, but of 
which as yet too little is 

known. Formerly the inher- | 
itance of disease was be-| 
lieved in implicitly, by phys- 

iclans as well as laymen, 

and the list of maladies to which children were | 
supposed to be almost Inevitably condemned by 
the accident of birth was a very long one. 

Among these hereditary diseases were reckoned 
éonsumption and scrofula, leprosy, gout, rheuma- 
tism, goltre, cancer, insanity, epilepsy and many 
other nervous affections. 

As we learn more about these maladies, how- | 
ever, one after another of them is removed wholly 
or in part from this category and placed among 
the acquired diseases. 

Undoubtedly some diseases are really inherited, 
but their number is certainly not large. Many | 
diseases run in families, but are not on that) 
account necessarily hereditary. t 

Consumption, for example, was only recently | 
regarded as one of the most surely inherited dis- | 
cases, and Is still believed by many to be so. But! 
we now know that it is a germ disease which, | 
while not “catching” in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is readily transmitted from the sick to the 
well when the invalid is careless in his habits, 
especially as regards expectoration. It is also 
acquired more readily by those of delicate consti-' 
tution than by the robust. t 

The children of consumptive parents are seldom : 
robust, and so are predisposed to any of the germ | 
diseases, and living constantly in a louse where | 
the germs of consumption are necessarily abun- | 
dant, they are very likely to become victims of 
that disease. 

This is an important fact. It teaches us that 
since, as a rule, only the predisposition to the 
famlly disease is inherited, and not the disease 
itself, the chances of the younger generation 
escaping, if proper care is used, are very great. 

The bringing up of a child in a consumptive 
family should be of a specially hygienic character. 
The best of food, floods of fresh air and sunlight, 
not too much study, long hours of sleep in a well- 
ventilated room and, as far as possible, avoidance 
of exposure to the contagion of the family malady 
—these are the weapons by which the malign influ- 
ence of inherited weakness of constitution may be 
overcome and many precious lives saved. 
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JAPANESE TOPS. 


Sir Rutherford Alcock, in his “Japan,” devotes 
some interesting paragraphs to top- spinning, 
which the Japanese carry to a point of great per- 
fection. The tops are of delightful variety, both « 
in size and construction. The largest, or father 
of all the tops, is more than a foot in diameter, | 
and proportionately heavy. 

Some are solid; others contain a flock of little 
ones which fly out, when the top is lifted, and spin ; 
away by themselves. Others pull into a spiral or 
ladder of successive tops. One draws up into a 
lantern, and spins cheerily in that form. 

The methods of spinning are almost beyond 
description. Even a very large top is sometimes 
thrown as the Australlan casts the boomerang, so 
that while it appears to be going straight toward 
the head of the spectator, it returns to the thrower 
and is caught on his palm. When it arrives thus, 
the performer takes it by the spindle, apparently 
stops it, sets it down, and it recommences, 

Turn it upside down, and it proceeds just as 
merrily on its iron-spiked head. The spinners 
balance it on any kind of surface, round or flat, 
on the edge of a fan, the sharpest Japanese sword, 
along a thin cord, and after some moments of 
unconcerned spinning there, it Is tossed on the 
table, with apparent carelessness, when it goes 
on working, unexhausted and inexhaustible. 

One of the most delicate performances consists 
in spinning a top in the left hand, up the left arm, 
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round the edge of the lobe at the back of the neck, | 


and down the other arm into the palm of the right 
band. 

Another is to toss it spinning into the air, and 
catch it on the hem of the sleeve, whence it runs 
down into the hand. 

A third is to fling it up and cateh it on the bowl 
of a pipe, pass it behind the back, toss it to the 
front, and there catch it again. 

A large, heavy top is sometimes set in motion by 
roHing the peg in the bite of a cord, one end being 
held in each hand, then flung ten or twenty feet 
In air and caught with the same cord, spinning 
always. This can be done ten times in succession. 

But the grandest display consists in sending 
a top spinning up a rope to the head of a mast, 
and then recalling it again. 


A CHARMED LIFE. 


The scenery along the Kentucky River above 
and below Harrodsburg has been justly compared 
to the highlands of the Hudson. Towering cliffs, 
hundreds of feet in height, impress the beholder. 
In “Historical Sketches of Kentucky” an incident 
is told of one of the highest of these. 


Jotham Strout was hoeing corn in the bottom 
just opposite the ferry, when his attention was 
attracted by a rattling noise above his head. 
Looking up, he was staggered at seeing a man 
tumbling down the fearful precipice, now touchin; 
and Srasping at a twig. now at a root, withou' 
being able eheck himself. Finally, with a 
crashing of limbs, he landed in the top of a buck- 
eye-tree, about filty feet above the general level 
of the bottom. 

Mr. Strout ran to the place with all haste, dread- 
ing to tind a dead man, and not doubting he would 
be terribly injured, if alive; for the distance the 
man had fallen was one hundred and seventy feet, 
and from the last point where he had touched the 
rock to the top of the tree where he lodged was 
forty-five feet. 

Fancy Mr. Strout’s surprise, then, to find the 
man standing erect at the foot of the tree, feeling 
of his arms and body. 

“Are you hurt?” cried Mr. Strout. 

“That's what I’m trying to find out, m 
was the answer. “It’s my impression ¢] 
alive, but rather sore.” 

Not a bone was broken, 
bruises, the man seemed to be as sound as before 


friend,” 
it I am 


| the terrible fall. | 
“That fellow bore a charmed life,” was Mr. 


Strout’s remark whenever he told the story. 
———+ 


HOME FEELING. 


As Swiss love their mountains, so the Eskimos 
of Alaska love their bleak, desolate country. The 
supply of food is limited, and the natives are at 
times in danger of starving. As they number 
about five thousand, and could be stowed in half 
a dozen emigrant ships, it has been proposed to 
send them to a land in which it is fit for human 


j beings to live. 


The proposal overlooks the fact that the Eski- 
mos think they are living in the most beautitul 
country in the world, and therefore would not go 
to another. Doctor Field, in his narrative of 
travel through “Our Western Archipelago,” tells 
a pathetic story illustrative of their love of their 
native land. 

Now and then one or two Eskimos are brought 
to the United States, but how downcast and mis- 
erable they look! Our climate is intolerable to 
them. They pant in the heat like polar bears, 
and Jong to get back to their more “temperate” 
zone. One who came here some years since was 
stricken with consumption and set out to return, 
and every morning his first question was, “Have 
you seen tice?” If he could only get a glimpse of 
an iceberg, he could die in peace. 

A people who have such a home feellng are 
entitled to respect. 


YOUNG STOREKEEPER. 


A six-year-old boy who had been left by his 
father, a village merchant, to keep an eye on the 
store while the father went to the post-office to 
mail a letter, was standing with much dignity on 
a box behind the counter when another urchin of 
about his own age entered. 


“Pm keepin’ store,” he sald, loftily. 
“That aint nothin’ hard to do,” retorted the 
visitor, resenting the implied superiority. 
“It's more than you ever done.” 
don’t have to do it; but I could.” i 
“Huh! What do you know about the store 
business, anyhow?” 
“You talk as if a feller had to know a whole lot.” 
“He has got to know lots more’n you do. Say, 
do. ou know what ‘B. S.’ means?” 
No.” 





“I do. It means six cents. Do you know what 
‘0. a means?” 

“No. 

“f do. It means eighteen cents. Do you know 
what —” 


But here the senior proprietor of the establish- 
ment returned, just in time to prevent his ambi- 
tious young man of business from giving away the 
entire cost-mark. 


EASILY ARRANGED. 


Patrick is a big policeman whose good humor 
and promptness in emergencies have endeared 
him to the people in the suburban ward over which 
he is guardian angel. 


One day he noticed that a street workman was 
leaving an unsightly pile of dirt and gravel at the 
side of the road. 

“Come, now, you can’t leave that heap there!” 
sald Patrick, sternly. é 

“Well, I’ve no place to put it,”’said the work- 
man. 

“You can’t leave It there!” persisted Patrick. 

“What'll I do with it, then?” asked the work- 
man, sullenly. 

“Do with it!” echoed Patrick. “Dig a hole in 
the road, to be sure, man, and bury It!’ 





HIT IN THE FACE. 


In one of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew’s stories, he 
tells of meeting a man as funny as himself. 


“One day,” sald Mr. Depew, “I met_a soldier 
who had been wounded in the face. He was a 
Union man, and I asked him in which battle he 
had been injured. 

“*In the last Battle of Bull Run, sir,’ he replied. 

“But how could you get hit in the face at Bull 
Run?’ | asked. 

“«Well, sir,’ sald the man, half apologetically. 
‘after Thad run a mile or two I got careless and 
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Revolver. 


All the latest improve- 
ments, $4.50. Hammer- 
less, $5.50. Fullydescribed, 
as are also our other makes in our 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice." This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. (Ads | 
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made selling our Men's Seam- 
less Hosiery, nice soft colors. 


Send 15 cents for Sample Pair and particulars. Agents : 
Wanted. Grant Bros., 7 Warren Bt., New York. 
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Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings, House 
Furnishing Goods, Fine Furniture, Sewing 
Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, Books, 

Groceries, etc., etc. 


A Handsomely Illustrated 


Catalogue of the New 
Fall and Winter Goods 
Free to Out-of-Towners. 


Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome 
catalogue, which descrites and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise 
to be popular during the season. It is a very useful book, particularly to those living 
outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch with the greatest fashion centre 
jin America, and enables him or her to buy the newest merchandise in the market at the 
regular New York prices, which means at times a great saving, 





Our Fall and Winter Edition Will be Ready Sept. 15. 





If you want a copy send us your name and address as 
lsoon as you read this, for the edition will be limited and will 
go quickly. Mention this paper. 


‘H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
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Edwin H. Conger, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO CHINA. 
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rains of July and August, the trees are let alone. | 
The gum flows freely in March, April and May. 

The first step is to make an incision in the 
trunk, and then to strip off a narrow bit of bark 
below the hole, so as to form a receptacle where 
the milky juice can lodge and harden. Then the 
incision is cut deeper, and after seven days the 
men return to collect big tears of frankincense, 
larger than an egg. 

The shrub itself is picturesque, with a leaf 
something like that of an ash, only a little stiffer. 
It has a tiny red flower and a scaly bark. 

In ancient times it was doubtless very abun- 





New England and Other Matters. | 


The fate of the diplomats imprisoned | 
in Pekin is wholly unknown at the time of 
writing. It is needless to say that every Amer- 
ican hopes for the safety of the United States 
Minister to China, Hon. Edwin H. Conger, the | 
subject of our cover-page portrait. 

Mr. Conger was born in Illinois fifty-seven limited that no care is taken of the trees. Only 


years ago. After graduating from Lombard 7 ‘ 
University at Galesburg, he enlisted in the Union | '¢ ™ost promising ones are tapped. Each tree 


‘ked, and so known to its owner. 
army for three years, ending as a brevet-major. | eee i Ny 
He then studied law, and was engaged as attor- When the industry was at its height, and 
ney, farmer, stockman and banker until elected 
state treasurer of Iowa in 1882. 

Since that date Mr. Conger had been almost 
continuously employed in the public service, 
administering important offices with conspicuous 
ability. He was for six years a Representative 
in Congress from Iowa. From 1891 to 1895 he 
was our Minister to Brazil. In 1897 he was 
reappointed to that post, but in the following 
year was transferred to China, a change which 
was in the nature of promotion. 

Mr. Conger’s household in Pekin included his 
wife, daughter and niece, besides official and 
personal attendants. When the legations were 
besieged, the ladies of the minister's family 
were entertaining several American guests, 
among them being Mrs. M. S. Woodward and 
Miss Woodward, of Chicago, and Miss Mary 
Condit Smith, of Washington, a niece of the | 
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ritual but for domestic use, the trade in these 
mountains must have been very active, and el 
cunning old Sabean merchants used to tell 
wonderful stories of the phuenix guarding the 
trees, of the unwholesome climate and the deadly 
odor from the trunk when it was punctured. 
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@ monopoly of the trade, and they apparently he 
proved successful; for the old classical authors 
are exceedingly vague as to the home of frankin- 
cense. 

Merchants came in their ships to the port of 
Moscha for cargoes of the drug, but they knew 
little of the hill interior behind. Indeed, one of 
the reasons why the Emperor Augustus sent 


an unsuccessful campaign, was to “discover where 
| Arabian gold and frankincense came from.” 
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and wide for nourishment. In light and sandy | 
~ soil, also, plants expend a good deal of vitality in 
ruot-growing. It is apparent that if root-growing 
could be limited and the plant directly “fed,” it 
might put more energy into producing flowers 
and fruit. A Springfield man asserts that he 
has found a way to bring these things to pass, 
and in proof of it he shows a two-year-old rose- 
bush which is “fifteen feet high and twenty-five 
feet in circumference, and has produced about a 
thousand roses, many of them double, and all of 
them in clusters of from five to seven.” Nature 
was aided, we are told, in supplying the chemicals | 
the bush needed. That wasall. And if nature’s | 
Springfield partner is the sanguine soul that a 
discoverer ought to be, he is probably looking 
forward already to a day when the lily-of-the- | 
valley may be grown as a shade-tree. | 
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veneral misfortune. But an old-time catch of 
two hundred thousand barrels would add two, 
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Frankincense. 


Even the words myrrh and frankincense have : 
a lovely sound. They speak to the ear, and 
indicate that fragrance which is more than | 
fragrance, suggesting, as it does, the hills and | 
valleys of the East. 

The Bents, a husband and wife who travelled 
in southern Arabia for archeological explorations, | 
say that passing through a narrow valley running 
down from the mountains into the plain of 
Dhofar, they found themselves in a district where | 
frankincense is still collected. Sometimes large | 
trees are found, but here were shrubs whose 
stems had been punctured for the odor-bearing 
sum. 

The Bedouin chooses the hot season, when 
the gum flows most freely, for this puncturing. 
During the cool months, and also during the 
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sf OU’LL go, Leigh, dear?” 
Y “Go!” Leigh’s gray eyes 
were so expressive that the 
rapture in her voice was hardly needed 
to emphasize her feeling. 

“*Lohengrin,’ Amy, and Nordica, 
and a box, and— you!” 

“I,” laughed her friend, “and 
Cousin George and mamma and—De 
Reszke!” 

“And I haven’t done anything for 
& month of evenings but sit round and 
talk to the girls and play checkers 
with Miss Finn. And you ask me if 
Tl gol” 

Amy laughed again. ‘Well, we'll 
call for you at half past seven, so as 
to have plenty of time. You'll spend 
the night with me afterward, of 
course; and your prettiest gown, 
Leigh!” 

“I can’t be very fine, you know, 
dear. But you can put me in the 
farthest corner of the box, and the 
darkest—on the floor—anywhere! If 
I can hear the music and squeeze 
your hand once in a while for sym- 
pathy, I shall be happy!” 

“Half past seven, then. Good night, 
Leigh!” 

“Good night, Amy!” 

Leigh closed the door and went up- 
stairs. She had come to New York 
two or three months before to study 
tousic, her quiet country home giving 
her but little opportunity for the pur- 
suit of the art which she loved; and 
with a flock of other busy girls, she 
bad found this big students’ boarding- 
house a cheerful and sheltered nook 
in the heart of the great city. Full 
of ambition and desire to make the 
most of her time and of her slender 
resources, she had devoted herself 
faithfully to her work, and it was but 
seldom that the routine of her indus- 
trious days was broken by such a 
treat as this invitation to the opera 
from a dear school friend who was 
visiting in the city. 

Her young eyes were so full of joy 
as she went up the stairs that two 
or three of the girls whom she met 
stopped to look at her, wondering. They were 
music students, too, some of them, like her; 
like her, they were away from home, and 
sometimes dull and lonely, even among so many 
companions. What a pity they could not all! 
share this treat! 

On the top landing—her room was on the 
fourth floor—she saw the doctor just coming 
oat of Miss Finn’s room, and stopping to look 
about him uncertainly. 

“You wanted something, doctor?” 

“T—-yes. I was looking for some one with 
whom I might leave directions. Miss Finn 
spoke of a Miss Ferris—’’ 

“I am Miss Ferris. Is she very sick, 
doctor ?” 

“Very!” The doctor was a little man, and 
Leigh was tall. She looked down at him from 
her girlish height with questioning eyes, grave 
enough now. 

“You are her —’’ he began. 

“No, not her—anything. Only a friend. 
But you might leave the directions with me. 
My room is close by, and I look after her when 
I can.” 

The little doctor ran his fingers through his 
hair impatiently. 

“But— she needs care,” he said. “Hasn’t 
she a sister or a cousin or a niece or — there 
must be somebody !”” 

“There isn’t,” said Leigh, calmly. “Not 
anybody at all, that I ever heard of. I don’t 
believe there ever was—oh, I suppose she 
must have had a mother some time—but not as 
far back as she can remember. She’s a dress- 
maker, and does sewing for a firm down-town 
where she used to work. And she just takes 
care of herself—like a cat, you know. How 
do people live like that, doctor? How do 
they 2” 
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The joy came back to her eyes at the 
thought. “But Rosa is a good girl—a 
very good girl. Oh yes, she will do very 
nicely. Good night, doctor! You'll come 
again in the morning !’” 

“Leigh!” Miss Finn’s voice was weak 
and plaintive. Her withered little face was 





“SHE 1S TO BE TRUSTED, IS SHE?” 


sententfously, responding to the frankness of 
her appeal. ‘Sometimes they—die!” Then 
he dismissed the subject with professional 
brevity. 

“She must have her medicines regularly,” 
he said. “I will show you. And if the fever 
rises, it ought to be kept down, of course. If 
she could have ice, and be bathed in alcohol, 
and rubbed—” He stopped, doubtfully. 

“Yes,” said Leigh, waiting. “But,” she 
cried, suddenly, “I’m going out to-night! I 
sha’n’t be here!”” 

“Well, well!” the doctor spoke impatiently 
again. “Who will be here? She must have 
her medicines, at least!” 

“Why—oh, why, yes! Rosa— Rosa Ma- 
gurn.’”’ Leigh caught at the name with a gasp 
of relief. ‘The up-stairs girl. She’ll see to it, 
of course. She’s very good-natured, and kind 
to Miss Finn.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor. “Can I see 
this Miss—Miss —” 

“Magurn,” said Leigh. “No, I don’t think 
you can now. But if you will show me about 
everything, I can tell her when she comes 
up-stairs.” 

The doctor acquiesced, and going back into 
the sick-room, he gave the girl the necessary 
directions. Pausing as she followed him out 
to the stairs, he looked at her again—at the 
firm, capable young figure, the resolute mouth, 
the earnest little frown of attention upon her 
fair brow as she listened. 

“This Rosa —” 

“Magurn,” said Leigh again, gravely. 

“She is to be trusted, is she? Miss Finn 
will probably wander a little in her mind 
to-night. You couldn’t possibly arrange to be 
here yourself ?”” 

“Not possibly!” Leigh declared, promptly 





“‘Well, they don’t, always,” said the doctor, 


and frankly, “I am going out—to the opera.” 





flushed with fever, and her gray hair lay scat- 
tered on the pillow, tumbled with the constant 
motions of her restless head. Leigh came over 
and put her cool young hand on it, smoothing 
the thin locks gently. 

“Leigh! I’m so glad! 
gone!” 

“Oh no, not yet!” said the girl. ‘Operas 
don’t begin so early. It’s ‘Lohengrin,’ Miss 
Finn—think of it! And when I do go, Rosa 
Magurn is coming to stay with you.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Finn, wistfully. 
other girls—I suppose —” 

“They all seemed to be going out, or busy 
or—something. I asked them. But Rosa will 
look after you.” 

“Yes. And you can stay a little now, 
Leigh?” 

“Oh dear, yes! I shall not have to dress for 
an hour yet—time enough to beat you two 
games of checkers, if you only felt well 
enough!” 

Miss Finn smiled, a little, weak, superior 
smile. She was proud of her skill at checkers. 

“T’d have to be very guod to you, though,” 
Leigh went on, gaily, “because you’re sick. 
I’d let you jump me—lots, and change a move 


I thought you were 


“The 


after you’d taken your hand off— yes, Ij 


would, truly !’” 

“*Twouldn’t be fair, dear,” protested the 
little dressmaker, feebly, shaking her head and 
smiling. She was severely scrupulous as to 
the rules of her beloved game. 

“T would! But you’re not able, are you? 
Never mind, we’ll play when you get well. 
Now I'm going to braid up your hair, and then 
I'll sit here and read, and maybe you'll go to 
sleep.” 

“You're very good to me, Leigh—very, very 
good |’? 

“Nonsense!” laughed Leigh, patting the 


wrinkled hand softly, and thinking of Amy 
and the opera. 

Later, as she sat under the dim gaslight by 
the bureau, reading, her thoughts came back 
persistently to the little figure on the bed. 
Poor Miss Finn! What a queer, pitiful, 
forlorn little creature she was! A lady, too, 
and with a certain dignity and inde- 
pendence of her own which made the 
girls respect her. She slipped in and 
out among them like a mouse, in her 
old black gown and bonnet, with her 
worn black reticule on her arm, and 
her funny little fussy, important 
ways; and she wore floppy rubbers 
when it rained, and a purple shawl 
over her shoulders on Sunday morn- 
ings; and the girls, honoring her gray 
hair,—it was pretty hair,—and feeling 
that it lent a certain halo of dignity 
and respectability to their somewhat 
Bohemian mode of life, were good to 
her and fond of her in their way. 
They called her “Finney,” with affec- 
tionate playfulness, and paid her 
small attentions which pleased her 
innocent soul. 

A busy, merry, motley set they 
were, these girls—most of them art or 
music students, with a sprinkling of 
stenographers and nurses; poor in 
pocket, but with plenty of hope and 
ambition, and a bubbling of youthful 
spirits that kept the house in a fer- 
ment, under the lenient eye of Mrs. 
Harvey, the matron, who was young 
herself and sympathized, although she 
could be strict enough upon occasion. 

And Miss Finn had somehow 
drifted here—a waif, a dry, solitary 
leaf on the stream, and lodged in a 
corner among these swirling waves 
of eager young life and energy. Leigh, 
looking at her, was suddenly conscious 
of her own abounding youth and 
strength. A mist of tears came over 
her clear eyes. The little, frail, 
withered, lonesome thing! That gray 
hair tossed on the pillow! Suppose— 
suppose it were one’s mother’s hair! 
If it were possible to imagine one’s 
own sweet mother— sheltered, cher- 
ished, the centre of one’s home— 
ever coming to be like that! 

But it wasn’t possible, of course, 
thought Leigh. She was foolish. 
Why should she feel any responsi- 
bility, anyway, about this stranger— 
more than the other girls did? They 
were fond of Finney, too; but if she 
had been so unfortunate as to forget 
the floppy rubbers for once, and go 
{out in the rain and wet her feet and make 
herself sick, they didn’t feel that they must 
| spend their time in taking care of her. They 
| had come in kindly enough to see her, but as 

for sitting up at night!—the art students were 
all going to a reception at the League; the 
nurses were off on duty, and the others were 
busy or tired or— something. Why should 
Leigh Ferris feel the burden of caring for the 
little old dressmaker more than Molly Mackaye 
or Grace — 

Bang! Clatter! Crash! What had bap- 
pened? Was it an earthquake? Had the 
skylight fallen in? Miss Finn moaned, and 
| Leigh sprang to the door. A red, upturned 
face, wearing an expression of mild surprise, 
looked at her through the banisters. 

“Rosa Magurn!”’ said Leigh, with relief and 
severity. ‘What are you doing?” 

‘Fallin’ up-stairs, ’m,” answered Rosa, 
peacefolly. “Yes’m. Me ’n’ Miss Finn’s 
‘broth. I was bringin’ it up to her, an’ the 
tray bein’ too wide for the stairs, it’s holdin’ it 
end wise I was, and I lost me balance. Yes’m; 
| but I aint hurt.” 

“Have you lost all the broth?” 

“Ivery drop, an’ the bowl, too,” said Miss 
Magurn, surveying the scene with solemn 
interest, ‘savin’ you could scrape up a bit off 
the flure wid a spoon. But she’d not be atin’ 
it. It’s three times this week I’ve fell up these 
| stairs, an’ whativer it manes —” 

“It certainly means that you’d better go 
down and get some more broth for Miss Finn,” 

; said Leigh. “And as quick as you can, please, 
Rosa.” 

She went back into the room. It seemed as 
if servants were all careless. Rosa was no 
worse than the rest. A little dressmaker 
without a cent in the world couldn’t expect the 
luxury of a trained nurse. Leigh’s mother 
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had often said she was as good as a trained nurse 
herself. She had a knack in sickness. Perhaps 
that was why Miss Finn seemed to like — 

How dear it was of Amy to bring her that 
invitation! How pleased her mother would be 
to hear of her pleasure! The little mother had 
not been quite well when she wrote last,—a slight 
cold,—but she was better; and she would be 
tenderly, so tenderly, taken care of! Poor Miss 
Finn! There, it must be time to dress! Leigh 
looked at the clock. Yes, she would have to 
hurry. Then she went softly to the bed. 

Miss Finn was asleep. Probably she would 
stay asleep now all night. How fortunate that 
was! And— well, Rosa Magum would look 
after the rest. It would be all right. Leigh 
straightened her shoulders as if throwing off 
some uneasy burden, drew a long breath, and 
went out of the door, shutting it gently and 
carefully behind her. Then, while her hand 
was still on the knob, she turned it again without 
a pause and went back, shutting the door as 
carefully after her. 

“T didn’t take my hand off!” she said, stand- 
ing still in the middle of the room and laughing 
breathlessly to herself, the tears in her eyes. “I 


didn’t take my hand off. I hadsa right to change ; 


thatmove! It was the wrong move, but I played 
fair, Miss Finn. 1 had a right to change it!” 

“Ow!” said Miss Finn, suddenly, opening 
her dim, frightened eyes. ‘Rosa! You’ve come, 
haven't you, Rosa? If you don’t mind, would 
you please take that—that—warming-pan off my 
head? It’s heavy, and it hurts. And if there 
was—I don’t want to trouble you, Rosa, but if 
there was a drink of water —” 

“Yes,” said Leigh, with a little sob in her 
voice. “I’l—oh, J’ll get you a drink of water! 


And I'll bathe your head in a minute. Does it, 


hurt you? And get you some ice. Don’t you 
worry! I’m going to stay with you. I'll take 
care of you,—of course I will, moth— Miss Finn!” 


When the doctor came the next morning he 
looked pleased. 
“She is better,” he said to Leigh, who had 
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come in to see him, sending Rosa from the room 
with some low-voiced direction, “decidedly better. 
Did she have a good night?” 

“The first part of the night the fever was 
high,” said Leigh. “And she was delirious; at 
least,—’’ she stopped and colored a little,—“‘so I 
understand. But later she was easier, and seems 
to have slept a good deal.”” 

The doctor glanced at her rather sharply, as 
if he had detected something in her face that 
interested him. 

“You must have had a very capable person 
here last night,’”’ he observed, looking down at 
the sick woman again. “My directions seem to 
have been followed most faithfully, and my 
patient has been well cared for.’’ 

“Rosa Magurn,” said Leigh, gravely, “is an 
excellent and faithful girl. She always does the 
very best she can, I’m sure.’’ 

“Will you tell her from me,” said the doctor, 
as gravely, ‘‘that she never did a better piece of 
work than last night’s? Miss Finn has much to 
thank her for. As for you, Miss Ferris,” he 
added, going toward the door, with his keen, 
quiet eyes still on her face, ‘“‘you are not looking 
quite fresh this morning. If you will take my 
advice, you will not go to the opera and stay out 
late at nights too often.” 

She shot him a quick glance from her lowered 
eyes. 

“Thank you,’’ she said, demurely, “I won't.” 

And they shook hands. 

“Leigh,” said Miss Finn, when he had gone, 
“T want to speak to you a minute. Come here 
where I can see you.” 

“Yes’m,” said the girl, meekly. 

“I was out of my head a little, I think, last 
night. I wasn’t sure. Sometimes I thought— 
Leigh, was it Rosa Magu?” 

“Miss Finn, I’m surprised at you!” Leigh 
began, severely. But her face betrayed her. 
The little dressmaker’s eyes filled slowly as she 
looked at her. 

“My dear!” 

“Don’t! Please don’t!” said Leigh, with 
glowing cheeks. 





NE warm May afternoon late in the spring 
of 1897 a large, sturdy boy, named Mat- 
thew Cross, was footing it along the 

railroad which crosses the international boundary- 
line between the State of Maine and the Canadian 
Province of New Brunswick, at Vanceboro. 

It may be better to speak of Matthew Cross as 
a young man than as a boy, for he was now in 
his eighteenth year, and on his way home from 
his winter’s work at a logging camp on the head- 
waters of the Aroostook River, a tributary of the 
St. John. He had worked as a river-driver, 
during the spring, with a crew that was 
taking a “drive” of logs down the St. John 
to sawmills below Grand Falls. 

At Woodstock, in New Brunswick, the 
drivers had been paid off and had separated, 
most of them taking the train for home; but 
Matthew Cross had resolved to walk home 
on the railroad-track and save his money. 

He had a hundred and seventy-eight dollars, 
every cent of which was needed to pay off 
the mortgage and interest on the little home- 
stead of his father’s family at Lincoln, Maine. 

On his shoulder he carried a “peevy,” or 
heavy cant-dog and lever, such as river-men 
use for rolling logs. Hard work and rude 
fare had been his lot ever since the previous 
November ; but probably there was not now 
a happier boy in the state or province; for 
was he not going home with a pocketful of 
money? The thirty-five or forty miles of 
tramping on railway-ties did not trouble 
him in the least, for he was well and strong. 

As he neared McAdam Junction, a sharp- 
looking little man, wearing a cooper’s apron 
and holding a draw-shave in his hand, came 
out from a small workshop or camp near the 
line and said, ‘Travelling far?” 

Matthew stopped and told him; for he was 
one of the good-hearted, confiding kind of 
boys. 

‘Good ways to carry that peevy on your 
k,”’ remarked the seeming cooper. “What 
will you take for it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Matt. “I've 
worked with it all the spring, and } should 
kind of like to carry it home with me." 

“F'll give you a dollar and seventy - five 
cents for it,”’ offered the man, after looking 
it over. 

Matthew knew that he could buy a new one 





for that sum, and decided to close with the offer. | tell him I shall have another done next week—if | hour previously. The word sent was “Dust.” A 


The money was paid him and the cooper turned 
to go back into his shop, but stopped and said, 
“If you don’t mind carrying a peevy on your 
shoulder, I've got one I should like to send to a 
customer of mine, over on your side of the 
boundary. I?ll pay you a dollar for your trouble,” 
he added. 


dollar in that way. 








the left-hand side of the railroad, just before you 
get into Kingman,” explained the cooper. “He 
is a queer old fellow that makes peevies himself. 


His name is Plant, and ’tween you and me and | 


the gate-post, I think he’s a little cracked. But 
that’s nothing to me. He’s set on getting the 
particular kind of peevies, with hornbeam lever 
bars, that I make. So I send them to him, one 
atatime. Le’s tickled half to death to get them. 
Just say to him that Billings—that’s my name— 
has sent him one of those 

hornbeam peevies, and 


““HE SEEMED MUCH PLEASED TO GET THE PEEVY.”” 


he will send for it.” 


Matthew threw the peevy over his shoulder and | the officers, elicited the information that Plant 
set off on his journey along the railroad, nearly | had already “‘dusted.”’ 


all the way through forest ; but he was accustomed 


to woods, and toward night he drew near | Bangor, in custody, for further examination. 


Kingman station. 


Somewhat to his surprise,—for Billings had said | boundary ; and if this last one was like the others, 
Matthew expressed his willingness to earn a nothing of writing or sending a telegram to his | he had brought into United States territory one 








he wore a cooper’s apron, was standing beside 
the railway-track, about a mile east of the station, 
as Matthew approached. 

“Goot evening, mine friend !” this second cooper 
said. ‘Dat iss a very goot peevy that you haf 
there, and I think it may be der one mine friend 
Beellings haf sent to me.” 

“Yes,” replied Matthew, “if your name is | 
Plant.” 

“Plant iss my name,” replied this second | 
cooper; and he seemed much pleased to get the | 
peevy, which he handled with great apparent ' 
fondness. | 

Matthew, having told Plant that another peevy | 
would be ready for him the following week, was 
going on; but the German proved talkative, and 
after walking along the track with him for a few 
hundred yards, proposed that he should go after | 
the other peevy next week. 

“But 1 belong in Lincoln,” 
said Matthew. 

“Vell, you cood coom 
back,” said Plant. 

Matthew objected on ac- 
count of the distance; but 
Plant continued to urge him, 
and to Matthew’s surprise, 
offered him six dollars if he 
would go for the peevy. 

“But,” said the boy, “you 
can buy & good peevy right 
here for two dollars!” 

“Not such a goot peevy as 
iss dis one wid der hornpeam 
par, mine friend,’’ replied 
Plant. 

Matthew recollected what 
Billings had said of his 
singular customer; and as 
the offer was a good one, he 
concluded that he might as 
well accept it. Since he 
could hardly earn six dollars 
more easily, he promised to 
make the trip. 

Accordingly, next week 
he tramped over the line 
again to Billings’s cooper 
shop, at McAdam Junction, 
and carried another new 
peevy to Plant. 

Billings intimated that 
there would be more peevies 
to carry, if Matthew liked 
the job and did not mention 
the matter to others, who, he said, would offer to 
carry them for less money. Matthew saw, or 
thought he saw, the point, and kept a close mouth. 

He carried peevies to Plant ali that summer, 
and received six dollars for every one on delivery ; 
and never on a single occasion did Plant fail to 
be standing out near the railroad-track when 
Matthew came along the line. 

But the boy’s family at home necessarily knew 
something about his odd new job; and his mother 
was addicted to gossiping among her neighbors, 
which may have had something to do with what 
followed. 

One day toward the last of October, as Matthew 
was leaving Vanceboro, west-bound, 
with a new hornbeam peevy over his 
shoulder, two men in blue suits came 
out of the freight-house and followed 
him along the track. After half a 
mile or more, they quickened their 
pace and overtook him. 

“Let me see that peevy,’’ one said. 
Matthew let him take it. The two 
examined it closely; then informing 
the boy that they were United States 
revenue officers, they asked him to go 
back with them to the station. There 
they knocked the iron band of the 
cant-hook off the lever. This was 
then seen to consist of two sections 
that screwed together under the band 
which had concealed the point of 
union, When unscrewed, the two 
sections of the hornbeam lever were 
found to be hollow, mere shells of 
wood, one of which was filled with a 
yellowish white substance which the 
officers pronounced to be sulfonal; the 
other contained phenacetin. 

“Young man, we shall have to 
arrest you for smuggling,” one of the 
officers then said. 

Much astonished and also alarmed, 
Matthew protested his innocence, and 
related all that he knew of the peevies 
and the two men who dealt in them. 

Thereupon the officers went hastily 
to the place of Billings, the “cooper,” 
but found that he had shut up shop 
and departed. At the telegraph office 
it was also ascertained that a telegram, 
consisting of one word, had been sent 
to Plant, at Kingman, about half an 


message of inquiry, dispatched to Kingman by 
Greatly to his distress, Matthew was taken to 


In 
all, he had carried eighteen peevies across the | 








“OH, WELL, IT'S A VERY SMALL 
MATTER, OF COURSE!" 
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which the government imposes a very heavy 
duty. The smugglers had probably realized a 
Profit of from fifty to sixty cents an ounce; in 
other words, Matthew, in his rustic guilelessness, 
had aided these queer coopers to clear nearly 
a thousand dollars. Plant had been well able to 
pay him six dollars a trip. 

Matthew’s innocence of evil intent was s0 
apparent, however, that after a few days the 
eastoms officials dismissed him, with a word of 
warning to be, in future, more careful what he 
carried across the border. 





-FINANCIAL BLUNDE} 





ELEN HARTER 

‘was much elated at 

being elected treas- 

urer of the Amaranth Club. 

She bought two account- 

books, a padlocked box and 

a bill-sticker, and devoted 

a drawer in her pretty 

desk to the special guar. 
dianship of these articles. 

“My dear,” said her 
sensible mother, ‘‘there is 
no play in the care of club 
funds, but grave responsi- 
bility. You must be very 
prompt about disburse 
ments and very punctilious 
about taking receipts. For 
any sum you pay out of 
the treasury, if only a 
few cents, you must make 
the recipient give you a 
voucher on the spot, and 
file that as proof that you 
have paid over the money 
properly. You can keep 
accounts, but I’m afmid 
you’re not a very good 
financier.” 

“Well, I will be!” de 
clared Helen, and indeed, 
her disbursements were 
made with such precision 
that she was voted a capi- 
tal officer by the other girls. 
One afternoon at Christ. 
mas-time, however, when 
a cluster of committee members were gathered in 
her room, eagerly discussing a charity kinder- 
garten tree as they rummaged through a bag of 
silk scraps, May Badger ran in. May was the 
chairman of the Christmas-tree committee, an 
enthusiastic worker, but greatly lacking in 
method. - 

“O Helen,” she said, arriving breathless at the 
top of the stairs, “I stopped to tell you that 
‘we’ve got to have another dollar for the candles! 
I went to Grace about it” (Grace was the presi- 
dent), ‘and she said that as there wasn’t time 
for the executive committee to meet and make an 
extra appropriation, she’d take the responsibility 
of authorizing it, and it could be voted upon 
later. Of course it wasn’t strictly businesslike, 
but you see she really had to.” 

“Did she give you a written order?” asked 
Helen, promptly. 

“No, she said she’d mail it to you; she was 
inahurry. Never mind, I spent the dollar and 
you can pay it over when you like.” 

“I guess I’ll have it off my mind,” thought 
Helen, in spite of doubt as to the propriety of 
acting without the president’s signature. She 
took a dollar from her treasury box, making a 
Memorandum on a slip of paper, which she left 
in the drawer. May was down on the floor 
among the bits of silk. 

“All right,” she said, absently, tucking the 
Dill into her glove; and Helen thought no more 
of the matter till May read her report at the 
January meeting, when she was surprised to 
hear the latter say: 

“The funds appropriated to the kindergarten 
tree not being quite sufficient for the necessary 
outlay, the sum of one dollar was expended by 
the chairman of the committee upon authority of 
the president. The question of her reimburse 
ment from the treasury will doubtless be voted 
upon at this meeting.’’ 

“I beg pardon, Madam President,” said Helen, 
“but the dollar was advanced from the treasury. 
I have a memorandum here.” 

May drew herself up, forgetting in the heat of 
the moment to address the chair. 

“Oh, I think not!” she called across the room 
to Helen. ‘You must be mistaken; I’m very 
sure you didn’t pay it tome!” 

“Madam President,’ IHelen still persisted, 
quietly, “here is the memorandum. ‘Paid, ec., 


' $1.00, December 20th.’ ”? 


“Why, I’m absolutely positive she didn’t!” 
May remarked, in a loud whisper. 

Grace was a tactful chairman. ‘‘The appro- 
priation is before the club,” she said, “not the 
payment,” and business went on; but there was 
no avoiding a later issue between May and Helen. 

“Oh, well, it’s a very stnall matter, of course!” 
said May, grandly. “I’m perfectly willing to 
donate the dollar, only it’s sort of queer, that’s 
all,” and she walked away, leaving Helen with a 


| customer,—a middle-aged man, who looked more | hundred and twenty-six pounds of German ; stinging sense of defeat. 
“You will find the man at a little shanty on! like a doctor or a druggist than a cooper, although | sulfonal and phenacetin, expensive drugs on 


“What shall 1 do, mother?” she asked at 
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home. “Oh, why didn’t I take a receipt? And 
if I pay the old dolla., it’ll be like confessing 
myself in the wrong. Surely I needn’t.” 

“I think you must,” said her mother, gravely, 
“as a penalty for being careless. It was actually 
a misuse of the funds to take any portion of 
them from the treasury without proper signed 
authority, and even Grace was to blame, for the 
money should have been privately advanced, if 
atall. That is the way women’s associations 
often bring discredit upon themselves, by loose- 
ness in money matters.” And Helen was forced 
to admit the justice of this. 

Naturally, the pleasant intercourse of the 
Amaranth Club was disturbed by the coolness 
between Helen and May. Luckily they were 
too well-bred to be guilty of such vulgarity as 
not noticing one another; but there were sharp 
speeches made and repeated, and the atmosphere 
remained clouded for several months ; then, some- 
how or other, the girls’ resentment wore down a 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


little, and April found them on the same commit- 
tee again, arranging for an Easter sale. Helen’s 
bag of silk scraps was brought out once more 
to furnish material. One of the girls suddenly 
pulled from it a glove with something inside. 

“Here’s a find!” she exclaimed. “Whose is 
it?” 

“Not mine!” Helen declared. “Why,—’ but 
May, blushing crimson, held out her hand. 

“Girls,” she faltered, “it’s mine! O Helen, 
what must you think? I remember all about it 
now. I dropped it among the pieces that day 
last winter. There’s the dollar you gave me, 
after all!” 

“Helen’s awfully generous,” said a fellow- 
member, recounting the tale afterward. “She 
only said, ‘Oh, that’s all right, May. I’m actu- 
ally glad you did forget, for I learned a lesson 
in business that was worth a thousand dollars 
instead of one.’ ” 
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N 1855 my nearest 











neighbors at Long 

Slough were Mus- 

quakie Joe and old 

Chief Nehanger, who 

lived in earth lodges at 

the upper end of the 

Tmemeeg shallow lake. To west 

of us an unbroken 

Sioux country extended indefinitely, but the 
Sioux seldom came upon Iowa ground. 

In my second autumn in this country it became 
necessary for me to go to the new town of Sioux 
City on business, but I could not leave my fall 
work and make the trip until about November 

st, and then deep snows prevented me from 
travelling by team. But go I must, and so one 
morning I packed a single large 

buffalo robe and some provisions upon 

my back, bade my family good-by, and 

went to the Musquakie lodges, where 

I succeeded in hiring Joe as my 

guide. We had to traverse fully one 

hundred miles of snow-bound prairie, 

which was to me unknown. 

The snow was soft and ‘“mealy,’’ 
the drifts were deep, and our snow- 


shoes sank and plowed so much that 
progress was slow, but the weather 


seemed propitious, and all went well 
until the third afternoon. Then Joe, 
who was rather lively and talkative 
for an Indian, became glum and 
solemn as an owl. He answered my 
questions in gruff monosyllables or 


not at all, and [I feared he was 
inclined to turn back and desert me. 

At sundown we reached a good 
camping-place in a willow patch near 
the head of a small stream; and while we were 
gathering dry wood and scraping snow for a 
night bivouac, Joe looked anxiously now and 
then at the sky. It was a warm and beautiful 
winter evening, and so I asked my guide, in 
some surprise, if he thought it were going to 
storm. 

“Hungh!” he grunted, in amazement; then 
seeing serious inquiry in my face, he pointed to 
the sky. “To-morrow,” he said, “sun so high,” 
—indicating about eleven o’clock,—“snow, wind, 
she come b-b-b-b-buh!” He hunched his back 
and shivered as if the storm were already upon us. 

But the next morning dawned bright and 
pleasant, and I smiled with pleasure as I crawled 
out of my buffalo-robe and took a look at the 
tleckless sky. Joe was already singeing a piece 
of side pork for our breakfast. After we had 


eaten, he led the way to a near rise of ground ' 


which overlooked a vast level stretch to west and 
north. 

With a single glance over this snow waste, Joe 
gave a grunt of satisfaction. 

“Hungh!” he said. “Heap Injun on river, 
mebbe Musquakie, mebbe Johnny Green tribe— 
we go!” 

Away upon the mm of the northwest horizon a | 
dim smudge of smoke rose. People of some sort, 
ten or fifteen miles away, were building their: 
morning fires. Sioux City was not in that 
direction, but remonstrance was in vain with 
Musquakie Joe. Go he would, and a stranger 
upon that monotonous’ waste had nothing to do 
but follow. He went at a run, too, or as near it 
as I could accomplish. 

This pace soon tired me, but at about ten 
o'clock I saw the reason for haste. The north- 
west sky had turned a silvery slate color ; there 
was a big bright ring round the sun, with 
sun-dogs of extraordinary brilliancy at four 
diameters, and from these straight bars of light 
were projected half-way to zenith and horizon 
line. 

From time to time Joe cast up his eyes at these 
phenomena, and muttered hoarsely as he ran. 
‘Those rings, bars and mock suns were to him 
the visible threats and signs portent of the awful 
god of winter stomns. 

‘Wecould no longer see the smoke of the Indian 
village, trappers’ camp, or whatever it was; but 
away upon our right a break in the snow-line 






‘1 DODGED AS I MIGHT HAVE DODGED A SNOWBALL.” 


| showed a river bend thinly fringed with trees 
and willow clumps. Presently upon our left 
loped two big buffalo wolves, running for cover 
in a haste as great as our own, and these ominous 
figures passed at fifty yards, without so much as 
turning their noses. 

A woollen blankness suddenly obscured the 
west, and the few landmarks in our front were 
blotted out as if by magic. The loping wolves 
were swallowed up in it. A gust of cold wind 
slapped in our faces, and curls of powdered snow 
writhed at our feet. Then came the sharp spit 
of ice-flakes and a fresh howl of the wind. A 
Toaring blizzard was upon us. 

From the outset I could see nothing five paces 
distant. I had no idea of direction. I followed 
at the heels of Joe, staggering against a searching, 
icy wind which chilled me to the bone. I dared 
not attempt to undo my robe and wrap it about 
my body. I could not have held to it for an instant. 
Wecould not lift our snow-shoes from the surface, 
and we plowed forward at a snail’s pace. 

Presently we shuffled down-hill, and I knew 
the Indian’s wonderful instinct was holding us 
to a straight course. Benumbed and ready to 
drop from fatigue, I followed at his heels. Then 
we began to run against tree-trunks where trees 
offered no protection from the fury of the storm. 
Soon we were standing up against an Indian 
teepee, and Joe was shouting and thumping at 
its frozen flaps. These were undone from the 
inside, and a black head was thrust out into the 
storm. 

Instantly Joe turned upon me, shouting: 
“Sioux! Sioux! Petit Corbeau’s camp!” 
He attempted to drag me away, but I resisted 
stoutly, and he vanished in thick snow -dust. 
A hostile camp-fire, with a final risk of burning 
at the stake, held no such terrors for me as that 
awful storm, 

When I turned to the teepee a gun was 
protruding where the head had been. I dodged 
| behind this lodge, and saw in a whirl of 
| snow-dust. the top stakes of, another looming 
' up in front of me. Toward this one I lunged, 
| determined to enter before alarming its inmates. 
; Once inside the teepee of even the bitterest of 
hostiles, I would not be refused hospitality. 

Whiffs of smoke were blown down in my face 
while I felt for the teepee’s opening ; its door was 
to leeward. The outside flap was tied down to 








within two feet or so of the bottom, and a big 
stone had been laid upon an extra fold of skin, 
to hold it in place. 1 stripped myself of pack 
and snow-shoes, set aside the boulder, lifted the 
skin and dove inside, drawing my bundle after 
me. I heard grunts of astonishment as I replaced 
the flap and boulder. 

The teepee was a large one, and when I had 
pushed my way among piles of dry wood, there 
was a good blaze to greet my numbed fingers 
at the firepit. When my snow-blindness had 
somewhat passed, 1 made out four muffled fig- 
ures sitting or reclining upon robes, and several 
pairs of black eyes snapping at me from blanket 
folds. 

I made signs—lost, cold, hungry, must stay 
till the storm passes. The Indians shook their 
heads and remained mute, regarding me owlishly. 

When I had recovered my normal temperature, 
I discovered a stack of frozen fish near the wood- 
piles—Iowa lake streams were then alive with 
pickerel, pike and sucker buffalo-fish. From the 
pile I took several pickerel and laid them about 
the fire to thaw. 
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This one fired a rifle and his bullet sang in my 
ear. An instant later his fellow rose among the 
willow tops and let fly two arrows, which 1 
dodged as I might have dodged a snowball. 

I saw at once these Indians were Sioux, who 
had raced over the prairie to “bushwhack’’ me, 
and had failed in timing their flight to the creek 
cover. 

Something must be done quickly, and I decided 
to fight. I hastily unfolded my robe, dodging 
two more arrows meantime. Then I hung the 
robe in four folds over my left arm, and carrying 
it as a shield to my body, advanced with leveled 
revolver. 

The Indian among the willows again rose and 
shot two arrows at once, straight and true, and 
so viciously that three folds of my heavy robe 
were pierced. For his arrows I returned a 
couple of bullets, and one of them must have hit 
him, for the rascal threw up an arm with a shrill 
“Ye-ough!” and scampered toward his com- 
panion. Both took refuge behind the drift. 
Then I crossed the creek out of their limited 
range, for although I did not much fear the two, 





A squaw now arose and put on fresh sticks, 



















This was encouraging, and in 
much elation, while the blizzard 
shook the teepee poles, I turned, 
scraped and prepared the fish. I 
eut thin slices of bacon from my 
slender stock, put a slice inside 











each fish, and broiled them whole. 
In these proceedings my host, a 
man of middle a his squaw and 
two young girls evinced a good 
deal of interest, and at the end ate 
their share of the fish with evident 
relish. 

All this time T felt concerned | 
about Joe, but I dared not let it be | 
known that a Musquakie Indian 
had been in my company, for the 
Sioux and Iowas were at deadly | 
enmity. \ 


Our teepee, which was on grass- | 
land of the valley, was now s0/ 
banked in drifts that it was tolerably comfortable, | 
and I rolled myself in my robe and slept. Night 
had fallen when I awoke, and the blizzard still 
howled above our heads. A pot was hung over 
our fire, and I was given a turtle-shell bowl, a 
wooden ladle, and signed to help myself to the 
thick soup composed of venison, dried corn and 
some kind of prairie root. When saited, it was 
savory and good. 

My host still refused to talk, shaking his head 
in token that he could not understand. So I 
smoked at ease, save for the worry about Joe. 
The Sioux and his squaw took turns pulling at 
his long-stemmed pipe, and the little girls played 
“odd or even” and “hide the moccasin,” quite 


others might be close at hand. I hoped these 
might be young bucks who had followed me in 
the hope to put some feathers in their war-bonnets. 

As I pushed on, with an eye over my shoulder 
and keeping well away from the creek cover, I 
saw presently my bushwhackers standing upon 
their drift, looking after me—wistfully, no doubt. 
Ten minutes later I had passed a curve in the 
narrow valley, and shortly afterward was alarmed 
by the roar of a gun behind me. Again I halted 
and prepared to fight. 

Within about fifteen minutes, a solitary 
blanketed Indian came off the opposite hill and 
strode toward me. With revolver ready, I stood 
on my guard watching this muffled figure until I 
recognized Musquakie Joe. He came up with 
his big-bore buffalo gun under one arm and 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“Did you hit them, Joe?’’ was my first question. 

“Na!” said Joe. “Heap scare—run lak jack- 
rabbit.” 

In answer to further inquiry, Joe explained 
that he had burrowed in a drift under the creek- 
‘bank, where he had built a fire and kept warm. 
| Like the willow grouse, he had broken out of his 
' snow covering when the sun shone. He had 
followed my tracks, and had been within sight 
; when the Sioux tried to bushwhack me. These 
\ had finally seen him, but muffled as he was, had 
thought him a recruit from their camp until his 
shot sent them flying. 

We pushed on, keeping a wary lookout for 
a time, and finally reached Sioux City and 
returned home without further adventure of note. 





** Horse - Doves.” 


ENCH oookery, French dishes and the 

names on the menu cards of the exposi- 

tion restaurants have peculiar difficulties 
for many Americans who are visiting Paris for 
the first time, and some odd mistakes occur. 

As I was sitting one day at a little table in a 
café-restaurant on the facade of the Palais des 
Fils et Tissus, fronting the Champ de Mars, 
I became interested in the effort of a fellow- 
citizen to secure something to his taste. 

He was a sun-browned fellow, from the far 
West, apparently ; and he had eaten at this res- 
taurant the day before, and found in the hors 
d’ceuvres—the radishes, little pickled fish, etc., 
which had been served as a prelude—certain 
new flavors which he liked. 

Seating himself, he looked about, beckoned to 
the waiter who had previously attended him and 
who knew a little—a very little—English, and 
gave the following order: 

“T want a good, thick sirloin steak, beefsteak, 





oblivious of my presence. We were now com- 
fortably banked with snow to half the height of 
the teepee, and presently I fell asleep with the 
roar of the storm as a lullaby. 

When morning came, the sun again shone in a 

clear sky and upon the still, white blanket of 
earth. 
J ate breakfast of broiled fish, bade my invol- 
untary entertainers good-by,and crawled out upon 
the drift, first taking pains to let them see 
my new Colt’s revolver. Then I found myself 
in the midst of an encampment of eight or ten 
teepees half-buried in snow, with no one, not 
even a dog, astir outside their folds. 

The morning was biting cold and travel good 
upon the hard drifts. I congratulated myself 
that I should make an easy escape from this 
Sioux camp. Joe had told me the river in front 
ran into the Missouri near Sioux City. Hence 
my course was plain. As for my poor guide, I 
never expected to see him again. 

As I shuffled along at a half run, passing 

wind-blown skeletons of trees and tops of willows 
thrust up from the drifts, columns of steam arose 
here and there where the water fell over beaver- 
dams. At one point I saw the open water so 
thick with sluggish fish that one could have 
thrown them out with the hand. This abundant 
food supply was the secret of the isolated Sioux 
camp. 
I pushed on at a fair rate of speed, and must 
have gone over eight or ten miles when I saw an 
Indian run across a drift and dodge into a half- 
buried thicket in front of me. 

Astonished, I paused, aud saw the black head 
and shoulders of another rising above the drift. 





you know,—you know beefsteak and onions,— 
fried onions,—fried with the steak. And I 
want coffee. Oh, and then I want some more 
of those horse-doves.”” 

‘The waiter looked a good deal puzzled, but 
smiled and nodded, in remembrance of yester- 
day’s fee, and after a little hesitation, went away. 
““Beefsteak”? was probably the only word he 
really understood. He consulted with the man- 
ager, and they both came to hear the order again. 

‘After some painful iteration, they got the beef- 
steak and onions part settled; but the ‘“‘horse- 
doves” proved a difficult proposition. E 

“‘Horse-doves?’” they repeated, apologeti- 
cally. 

“Yes, yes, horse-doves, like those I had yester- 
day!” replied the American in a worn-out tone. 

If the horse-doves had been ordered at the 
outset, the Frenchmen would probably have 
guessed from the sound what was wanted; but 
hors d’euvres in the place of dessert threw them 
hopelessly off the track. 

Some lingering memory of the English word 
dove at last came to the manager’s mind; he 
smiled, nodded in sudden joy and hastened away. 

Feeling curious to see the outcome, I waited 
till the beefsteak and onions had come on and 
been disposed of. Then, with a look of happy 
confidence, the waiter approached, bearing a 
platter which, being uncovered, disclosed a double 
order of squab on toast! 

My compatriot, glancing at the squab, seemed 
about to expostulate vehemently; but then he 
saw the point, and laughing, cried, “All right, 
my boy! All right! You may be French, but 
you are & genius all the same!” 
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Current Topics. 


The four men placed before the country by 
the two great political parties are exceptionally 
well known. One of them is now the President, 
another was four years ago his chief competitor 
for that office, a third was for four years Vice 
President, and the fourth is probably the best- 
known governor of a state in the land. The! 
country has four months in which to think them | 
over, weigh their characters, qualities and ten- | 
dencies, and make up its mind. 








Admiral Philip’s death awakened tender 
recollections of the man who, two years ago, off | 
Santiago, hushed ‘the cheers of his victorious 
crew, exulting in the defeat of their Spanish 
enemies, by raising a silencing hand with the 
words: “Don’t cheer, boys! The poor fellows | 
are dying!” and who reverently bared his head 
in the hour of triumph to make acknowledgment 
of his belief in Almighty God. His countrymen 
loved and honored him, and in his death they 
suffer a personal bereavement. 

It used to be said that there was nothing 
which an Indian liked so well as to sit in the 
shade and watch a crew of white men at work 
on a railroad embankment. Since the Crow 
Indians have just secured the contract to grade | 
a section of a road which is to run near their 
reservation, it must be that their views of life 
have undergone a change. The Chicago News | 
Suggests that most of the hard work will be done 
with Crow-bars, and that “scalpers” will be on 
hand before tickets are for sale. 

The late Count Muravieff was so “in- 
eurably double” that Russia was frequently 
suspected of designs of which she was innocent. 
Fortunately, the old diplomacy by which “an 
ambassador was sent abroad to lie in the service 
of his country” is going out of fashion. It has 
been found as costly as the economy of the 
farmer who made a fence of unseasoned boards. 
He said they twisted the posts out of the ground, 
twisted themselves off the posts, and actually 
twisted wrinkles in his corn-field! 

Jewish charities, the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund, for instance, are notably well managed, 
“better managed than those of any other denom- 
ination,’’ asserts the American Israelite, which 
goes on to explain the reason. It is because the 
very best men and women of the Jewish faith 
are willing to give their time to the work, without 
recompense. We would not disparage the paid 
employés of other charities nor the people who 
pay them; but It is unquestionably true that the 
ideal philanthropy is that which engages the 
person as well as the purse. 

The extraordinary carelessness of 
parents in leaving dangerous drugs within reach 
of children is in marked contrast with govern- 
mental supervision over druggists and physi- | 
cians. A few weeks ago a man bought some 
chloroform with which to kill a dog, and while 
waiting to use it, wrapped the bottle in a cloth 
and tucked it into a work-basket. Two little 
children found it, presumably fancied it a sick 
doll, and took it to bed with them. In the 
morning the child clasping the uncorked bottle 
was found dead; the other unconscious, past 
recovery. So bitter an experience emphasizes 
the oft-repeated and oft-forgotten warning that 
the first essential for the family medicine-chest is 
a lock and key. 


The bicycle, according to a recent decision 
of the full bench of the Massachusetts supreme 
court, is not a “carriage,’”’ within the meaning 
of that term as used in the statutes. Cities and 
towns are consequently not bound by law to 
keep their roads in such a state of repair and 
smoothness that a bicycle-rider can go over them 
in safety. This decision was called forth by an 
action brought against a certain Massachusetts 
town, because of personal injuries incurred by 
the plaintiff while riding her bicycle on one of 
the roads. The court held that a bicycle is more 
properly a machine than a “‘carriage,’’ as legally 
defined, and that bicycle-riders, injured from 
accidents arising from defects in the highways 
of cities and towns, have not a valid claim for 
damages. The decision will not prevent them 
from continuing the agitation for good and safe 
roads, 


The most notable transgressor of the 
sound warning not to keep money in one’s house 
is the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,” who 
has just celebrated her two hundred and sixth 
birthday. ler official name is the Bank of 
England. To her capacious pockets the kings ! 
and queens of Europe confide their private 
fortunes. Fifteen hundred men care for her 
treasure by day, and a troop of soldiers watch 
over it by night. The “Old Lady,’’ however, 
neither folds her talents in a napkin nor ties 
them in a stocking nor buries them in a teapot. 
All England lives on her money. In Douglas 
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Jerrold’s story of the ‘Man Made of Money,” 
the hero pulls out bank-notes from his breast 
until there is nothing of him left, and his clothes 
fall in a heap on the ground. The “Old Lady” 
knows better than to do that. Made of money 
herself, she has, in the face of every temptation 
to the contrary, preserved that framework of 
integrity, wisdom and true character without 
which neither individual nor institution can long 
abide. ; 


One of the charges which the Chinese 
make against the “foreign devils’’ is that they 
dig up the soil and thereby release evil spirits 
which prey upon human life. It is true that 
much mortality followed the founding of the 
English settlement at Hongkong, and deaths 
have been frequent since the digging in and 
around the new German town of Tsing-tan. A 
writer in the Forum offers the explanation, 
which the Chinese are too superstitious to accept. 
The soil in both places is disintegrated granite, 
and has been so long occupied by a dense 
population that, except where it is frequently 
aérated by agriculture, it is reeking with disease 
genns. The “evil spirits” released by the spade 
are bacteria. 

+02 


FAITH. 
The child holds out its loving hand 
For gifts supplied from fairyland. 
Edward R. Taylor. 
———_«4-+___ 
Platforms and Candidates. 


HE nominating conventions have been held 

and the principles of the opposing parties 

are defined; and now party newspapers 
and platform orators are busy impressing their 
views upon the American voter. 

So far as candidates are concerned, the situa- 
tion closely resembles that of 1896. President, 
McKinley has been renominated by the Repub- 
licans, and Mr. Bryan has been nominated again 
by the Democrats and the People’s Party and 
the Silver Republicans. The Prohibitionists, the 
“Middle-of-the-Road” Populists and two or three 
other smaller political groups have tickets in the 
field. 

But a new issue has arisen which was not 
dreamed of four years ago. In 1896 the Demo- 
erats declared that the money question was 
“paramount,”’ and the contest took place on the 
issue of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
sixteen |to one, which the Democratic platform 
demanded. This year the Democrats have 
repeated their demand for free silver, specifically 
as well as by a general reaffirmation of their 
declarations of 1896; but they now declare the 
“paramount” issue to be ‘‘Imperialism.’’ 

A political party always allows itself some 
thetorical freedom in describing the policy of its 
opponent. The Republicans, of course, do not 
avowedly advocate “Imperialism.” They do 
not accept the word as describing accurately 
anything that they have done or that they 
advocate. But the Democrats apply the term in 
general condemnation of the policy which has 
been pursued in the new possessions of the 
United States, and the consequences which they 
apprehend from it. 

Specifically, with reference to the Philippines, 
the Republican platform promises the islands 
“the largest measure of self-government consist- 
ent with their welfare and our duties.” The 
Democratic platform calls for, “First, a stable 
form of government; second, independence ; and 
third, protection from outside interference.” 

With reference to another issue which, although 
touched upon in platforms four years ago, has 
become more acute in the interval,—that of 
“Trusts,’’ — Republicans and Democrats alike 
denounce combinations in restraint of trade. 
Voters who wish to express their convictions on 
this question by their votes will have to decide 
for themselves which of the parties is the more 
sincere and positive in its declarations. 


—_<+o>___— 


The War With Heat. 


ITHERTO the ingenuity of man has made 
H Much greater progress in fighting the cold 
of winter than in contending against the 
extreme heat of summer. If we have warm 
garments, good fires and well-built houses, cold 
weather gives us comparatively little discomfort. 
From the blistering sun of summer even the 
millionaire can buy immunity only by running 
away from it. 

The electric fan has been introduced quite 
commonly in the offices and shops of the large 
towns. The movement of the electric car gives 
passengers a cool breeze, even when there is no 
air stirring. In neither case is the temperature 
of the air lowered; the movement of air simply 
dries the perspiration from the skin and so cools 
the body. 

Certain devices for artificial refrigeration, such 
as are employed in the manufacture of ice, would, 
if introduced into houses and shops, actually 
lower the temperature. This is not practicable, 
even if it were economical. Summer air usually 
contains so much moisture that were its temper- 
ature to be suddenly lowered by artificial means, 
a moist “clamminess” would result, and that 
is decidedly unpleasant. Even in the United 
States Senate-chamber, into which in summer 
air artificially cooled is pumped, the process 
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employed is very roundabout. The air is forced 
to a lower temperature than is needed, to wring 
out the moisture, and then passed over hot-water 
pipes to raise it to about the warmth desired. 
This system is too elaborate and costly for 
ordinary uses. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted 
that one of the achievements of the twentieth 
century will be the conquest of the sun. Some 
way will be found to cool the interior of buildings 
by a method not too expensive for persons of | 
moderate means. Out-of-doors, of course, the | 
King of Day will rule as he does now. 


—__~e+—____ 


HOME. 
A temple, neither pagod, mosque, nor church, 
But loftier, simpler, always open-door’d 
Tennyson. 
——_+ 


To every breath from heaven. 
Our Duty in China. 
LEARLY, the first duty of the United 
( States in China is to protect its citizens. 
Upon that point there is no room for 
dispute. The whole strength of a government 
may properly be invoked to save a single citizen 
who is in danger. But when hundreds of 
Americans—travellers, merchants, missionaries 
and officials—have been the objects of such an 
outburst of savagery as has not been known since 
the days of the Indian Mutiny, the ordinary 
obligations of the government to its citizens are 
immensely increased. 

Yet the United States is not at war with China. 
It is sending ships and troops there because 
such agencies are required to rescue and protect 
those Americans whom the mobs and the Chinese 
regular troops have yet spared. It has no more 
intention now than it has ever had of seizing 
Chinese territory. It does not covet “spheres of 
influence” or strips of seaboard. All that it 
desires in China now, as formerly, is the “open 
door” and fair play for the citizens and commerce 
of all nations. 

The policy of the United States has been newly 
defined in a letter sent by Mr. Hay, Secretary of 
State, to the representatives of our government 
at foreign courts. He informs them that the 
United States does not recognize the existence 
of a state of war, but that it will use its forces, 
in codperation with those of other powers, to 
protect its citizens and restoreorder. Heassures 
them that the United States will not in any case 
become a party to the division of China or to 
territorial conquests. 

This announcement is in accordance with the 
disinterested position which the United States 
maintained when other powers were putting 
| pressure upon China to secure special conces- 
sions. None of the other powers concerned is 
quite free from suspicion of self-interest in its 
dealings with China; and if, as now seems 
possible, the breaking up of the empire follows 
the existing troubles, no responsibility for the 
partition which may ensue will rest upon the 


United States. 
———+9>—__—_ 


Built in Ninety Days. 

NOTABLE example of American skill 
and modern enterprise was afforded by 
the convention hall in which the Demo- 
crats assembled in Kansas City on July 4th to 
nominate candidates for President and Vice- 
President. This great auditorium, seating fifteen 
thousand people, had been built in ninety days, 
for on April 4th the building to which the 
convention had originally been invited was 
completely destroyed by fire. It had cost a 

quarter of a million dollars. 

The question had to be promptly decided 
whether the convention should go elsewhere, 
whether a temporary structure should be put up, 
or whether the old hall should be restored. The 
people of Kansas City, with their customary 
alertness, embarked upon the most courageous 
of the three courses. They would rebuild in 
ninety days. 

On account of the rush of orders in the iron 
business, an extra sum had to be offered for the 
immediate manufacture of the great structural 
steel beams, and the masons and carpenters, who 
labored day and night, by shifts, were also 
offered in many cases extra compensation. For 
these reasons it cost seventy-five thousand dollars 
more to build the second hall than the first, but 
it was complete at the appointed hour. Such a 
structure would have consumed years in building 
in any other age of the world. 

Its platforms, galleries, balconies and roof- 
garden for spectators were thronged with people 
when the convention opened its sessions. Amid 





great enthusiasm William J. Bryan was nom- 
inated for President and Adlai E. Stevenson for 
Vice-President, 3 
<4 
Lightning. 
'O persons of a distinctively nervous or sen- 
T sitive organization, the season of thunder- 
storms is often a period of apprehension, if 
not of actual daily terrors. Perhaps no array of 
reassuring facts or philosophical argument will 
furnish much comfort to those who live in 
constant fear of death by lightning; but a recent 
report upon the subject by. Professor Henry of 
the United States Weather Bureau puts the 
matter in such a way as to show how unreason- 
able is their fear. It appears that the total 
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number of deaths by lightning in this country 
last year was five hundred and sixty-two. That 
‘was more than usual, yet it is less than one-tenth 
the number of those who lost their lives in rail 
road accidents during the same Period; and a 
glance at the number of deaths among those who 
follow the sea, or those, even, who pursue any 
one of a number of other familiar occupations, 
will also be reassuring. 

But because the chance of being struck by 
lightning is really so small is no reason for 
neglecting wise precautions. Professor Henry 
lays special stress upon the danger of wire clothes- 
lines, which, he says, not only imperil the life of 
the laundress, but endanger the house to which 
they are attached. A dozen persons were killed 
last year while removing clothes from such lines 
or standing near them during a thunder-storm, 
and a number of houses supplied with them 
were set on fire. 

Accepted popular expressions always have a 
sound basis of truth. It may comfort the timid, 
therefore, to note that “about as much chance as 
he has of being struck by lightning” is still 
regarded as one of the strongest expressions in 
the language. 

ee 
Mrs. Gladstone. 

T is a curious fact that the greatest of recent 

| English premiers, Gladstone and his ambi- 
tious rival, Disraeli, should both have acquired 
their fortunes and estates through their wives. 

Nevertheless, the festal joy of the double wed- 
ding sixty years ago, when Catharine Glynne was 
married to William Ewart Gladstone and her 
sister to Lord Lyttelton, was marred by no cynical 
suspicions. The rising statesman and his hand- 
some bride were too unmistakably lovers. 

Her husband’s fame and her tireless devotion 
have naturally overshadowed Mrs. Gladstone’s lite 
in its other aspects. Yet she has been widely and 
wisely charitable. During the cholera epidemic 
in east London, besides procuring funds and 
helpers, she daily visited the hospitals, and made 
the little “cholera orphans” her special charge. 
Many she received literally naked,—since their 
clothing had been burned,—and carried, wrapped 
in her shawl, to her own house till homes could be 
found for them. 

A temporary Convalescents’ Home, which 
became a permanent one, grew from the needs 
of this time through her efforts. At Hawarden, 
an Orphanage and a Training-School for domes- 
tic service arose from her labors for destitute 
children and unemployed mill-girls during the 
Lancashire cotton famine produced by our Civil 
War. 

Yet it is as the admirable wife she will be best 
remembered—for her wifely sympathy, her com- 
prehension, the patient sagacity of her daily 
guardianship, and her high courage. 

“She was as truly the grand old woman as he 
was the grand old man,” declared an American, 
“when I saw them once, while an unpopular 
measure was pending, passing together through a 
hooting, hustling mob. Brickbats had begun to 
fly before they reached a place of safety, but 
neither flinched for an instant. Mrs. Gladstone’s 
gray-gloved hand lay quietly on ber husband's 
arm, and she regarded the howling crowd as 
tranquilly as if they had been merely playful 
children. It was fine!” 

‘When the great prime minister was carried to 
his grave in the splendid shadows of Westminster 
Abbey, room was left for her to lie beside him, 
and assurance given to the living that the couple 
so noble and so devoted should not be separated 
in death. 

an ee 
The Importance of the Cook. 

T the recent convention of the Kentucky 
A Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 8 prominent 
speaker asserted that the golden age of 
eivilization would not arlse until men, women and 
children were better fed. “If the hundreds of 
thousands of intelligent club women,” she con- 
eluded, “would this year study scientific cooking 
as well as civil service reform, they would 

materially forward good government.” 

While ignorance of domestic economy may not 
be one of the seven deadly sins, light is yet thrown 
on its ramifications by the study of criminology. 
Scientists affirm that crime is a disease, and that 
if the convicts of to-day had been better nour- 
ished, many of them would have become worthy 
citizens. 

“More mischief in the form of disease, impaired 
vigor and shortened life comes to civilized man 
from erroneous eating,” affirms Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, “than from the habitual use of alcoholic 
drink. Indeed, many men have recourse to stim- 
ulants merely to bridge over the time between 
insufficient meals.” 

Specialists in insanity say that its various forms 
almost always begin with the inability of the 
victim to digest food. 

If the mistress or daughter _of the house believed 
that she might save father, "husband or brother 
from crime, drunkenness or insanity, would she 
begrudge study given to the chemistry and the 
proper preparation of food? 

A young woman invited to act as bridesmaid 
last winter insisted on going to a distant city for 
@ month preceding the wedding. Pressed for the 
reason, she admitted that while visiting certain 
friends her complexion invariably cleared. Her 
mother, startled at the imputation upon her own 
housekeeping, gave the matter serious considera- 
tion. A change in her table resulted in marked 
improvement in the health and beauty of her 
children. 

A recent comic paper illustrates a young house- 
keeper ordering five pounds of sugar, and offering, 
in case it were not too heavy, to carry it herself. 

“I will make it as light for you as possible!” 
said the obliging grocer. 

Happily the day of such gibes is passing. 
‘Women’s clubs everywhere, as at the Kentucky 
Federation, are endorsing scientific principles in 
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housekeeping, and women are more and more 
realizing that in no inconsiderable degree happi- 
ness, as well as health and ability, hangs upon 
digestion. 

+ 6 ____ 


THE OLD SONGS. 


‘When & company of elderly people propose to 
“sing some old songs,” the listener may be fairly 
sure that a varied treat is before him. 

There is the stout woman who complains that 
the accompanist is “pitching the tune much higher 
than any one was ever known to sing it in her 
day;” there Is the thin gentleman who says that 
“his voice isn’t quite what it was, and he’d like 
just a soft running accompaniment, and not one 
of these modern thumping piano solos, if you 
please ;” and there is the timid man who says 
that “he may be a little uncertain about the air, 
and would like a note just touched, now and then, 
to keep him on the right track.” 

But most exhilarating of all is the stout, elderly 
pair, who, upon being urged, consent to sing a 
song which they “performed” together in the days 
when they were young lovers. 

“If J don’t quite remember all the words, John, 
I’m sure you will,” says elderly Susan, with an 
affectionate glance at her faithful spouse, “and 
we don’t need any accompaniment.” 

Thereupon, after some preliminary pitching and 
argument, Susan and John sing as follows: 

Both—How can I leave thee, 
Queen of my loving heart ? 
Dearer to me thou art, 

La, de, de, dum. 
John—This heart and soul of mine, 
Both—Dum, de, are dum de thine, 
Susan—That I could h'm, la, la, 

Both—Dum, de, resign ! 

The strength and vigor of the last word are such 
that all previous impressions of uncertainty are 
wiped out, and after much warm applause, John 
and Susan embark hopefully upon the second 
verse: 

Both—Biue is the sweet flower 

H’'m, m—m, forget-me-not ; 
Susan—De, de, de, dum thy heart, 
Both—And think of me! 
John—Da, de, do, da, de, dum, 
Susan—Da, de, de, love live on, 
Both—Da, de, de, la, /a, la, 
De, da, d-a-a, d-e-e ! 

The third verse is for some unknown reason not 
demanded, and Susan and John resume their 
seats, saying in response to congratulations that 
they “don’t know when they’ve thought of that 
song before, and would need a little rehearsing to 
be quite sure of all the words.” 


——_~+ 


CRULLERS AND CHEESE. 


One of the many remarkable traits which 
characterized Horace Greeley was his complete 
absorption in the dutles of the moment. When 
hard at work, he would forget all about his meals, 
and gradually he fell into the habit of depending 
on one of his assistants to keep on the lookout 
for him in this respect. 

The editor would call out, “Jones, have I had 
my dinner yet?” and Jones would give him the ! 
correct answer. 

Once, while at the house of a leading politician, 
Greeley had been having a heated discussion, 
when his host’s wife invited him to partake of 
some refreshment. Without heeding what he was 
doing, Horace seized a plate of crullers, and 
emptying its contents on his lap, continued the 
discussion, munching a cruller now and then until 
he had finished the lot. 

His kind-hearted hostess, fearing that in the 
absorption of the moment, Mr. Greeley had eaten 
80 many crullers as to make himself ill, and having 
been told that cheese in moderation is a capital | 
digester, handed him a small plate of cheese, | 
hoping that he would take a bite or two, and thus 
indirectly and unconsciously counteract the effect 
of the crullers. But Greeley, in his excitement, 
treated the cheese as he had treated the crullers. 
Finally all the cheese disappeared, to the aston- 
ishment and alarm of the sympathetic hostess. 

A few moments later, the discussion having 
ended, she was astonished to hear Mr. Greeley, 
evidently unconscious of all he had devoured, 
deliver an eloquent harangue on the virtues of 
Graham or brown bread, and denounce with vigor 
the pernicious fondness of Americans for cheese! 





—_—__+e+—___. 


CHOSE THE SUNSET. 


An excellent piece of advice, which may be 
applied in many cases, was once given by William 
Hunt, the artist, to an unwise pupil. 

The young man was making a sketch of a land- 
scape bathed in the sunset light of a summer day. 
In the foreground stood a picturesque old barn. 
Mr. Hunt stood behind his pupil silently for a few 
moments, watching him work. 

Suddenly he stooped and put his hand on the 
young painter’s arm. 

“Bee here,” he said, firmly, “if you spend so 
much time painting shingles on a barn, you'll 
never have time to paint sunsets! You’ll have to 
choose.” 

It did not take the young man long to see the 
point, and make his choice. He never forgot his 
famous teacher’s advice when he was tempted to 
exaggerate the importance of details. 


—_—_<+o=—___ 


BOTH FOOLS. 


It ls sometimes necessary to burn the candle at 
both ends, but he is not a wise man who continues 
doing it after his attention is once called to the 
wasting thereof. 

When Mr. Moody was in London, he made a 
visit to the celebrated physician, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, who told him that there was an alarming 
irregularity in the action of his heart. 

“How many times a day are you in the habit of 
speaking?” asked Sir Andrew. 

“Oh, I usually preach three times a day.” 

“How many days in the week?” 

“Five days in the week. On Sundays I speak 


tired of this long letter; 





four or five times.” 
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“You're a fool, sir, you’re a fool!” was the 
brusque response. ‘You're killing yourself!” 

“Well, doctor,” said Mr. Moody, “I take Satur- 
day to rest. Now may I ask you how many hours 
a day you work?” 

“Sixteen or seventeen.” 

“How many days a week?” 

“Every day, sir, every day.” 

“Then, doctor, you’re a bigger fool than I am, 
and you'll kill yourself first.” 

With these pleasantries they parted, Sir Andrew | 
to live little more than a year, while Mr. Moody 
lived seven times as long. 





The Youth’s Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 


For 1900 
Is conducted on the same general lines as former 


exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 
ful than that which preceded it. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 

For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
—best from the standpoint of human Interest, picto- 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth’s Companion 
offers the following prizes: 


MEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next In order of merit. 


‘WOMEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next In order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 

A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been | 
awarded. The Vase is of solid sliver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 

Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in an 
announcement printed In The Youth's Companion of 
May 3r, 1900. 

The competition closes at noon, September 3, 900. 
Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH's COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 








THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Children who have read ‘Alice in Wonderland,” | 
look upon Lewis Carroll as one of their great | 
friends; and those who were fortunate enough to 
know him in real life as C. L. Dodgson, never 
forgot the pleasure which he gave them. Miss 
Winifred Stevens was an intimate friend of his 
long before she came to her “teens,” and the 
following note is one of many which she received 


from him: 
My DEAR WINNIE: But you will be petting 
ee 

Ys 


so [ will pring 
C. L. Dopason. 


Yours affectiona' 
P.S. I enclose two copies of Castle Croquet 


(a Fame). 

. P.S. You have no idea what a struggle it was 
to me to put “Winnie” instead of ‘Miss Stevens” 
and “affectionately” instead of ‘Yours truly.” 

P.P.P.8. The year after next or thereabouts, 
I hope to have an opportunity to take you for 
another walk. By that time, I fear time will have 
begun write “wrinkles on your azure brow;” 
however, I don’t care. A really venerable com- 
panion makes one look youthful oneself, and I 
Shull like to hear people’ whisper, to each other. 
“Who in the world is that very interesting looking 
boy who is walking with that old lady wi 
tresses, and taking as much care of her as if 
were his ereatgrandmother > 

P.P.P.P.8. OD 


end and sign myself, . 


o time for more. 


THE PROSE OF POETRY. 


There was once a schoolmaster who attempted | 
to get a class to describe in words of their own 2 | 
wood in which a poet had placed a beautiful 
nymph: 

“What sort of a wood?” asked the professor. 
The first boy examined his ink-pot carefully, 
and then looked at the ceiling. | 

“Come!” urged the professor, growing impatient. 
“You have been reading about this wood for the 
last ten minutes. Surely you can tell me some- 
thing about it.” 

“The gnarly trees, their twisted branches —” 
recommenced the top boy. 

“No! no!” Interrupted the professor. “I do 
not want you to repeat the poem. I want you to 
tell in your own words what sort of a wood it was 
where the girl lived.” 

The professor tapped his foot impatiently. The 
top boy made a dash for it. 

“Please, sir, it was the usual sort of a wood!” 

And this story Jerome K. Jerome has told to | 
illustrate the reason why he has not described 
the Black Forest in his recent book, “Three Men | 
on Wheels.” 


MAKING HIS CHOICE. 


When Charles Dudley Warner was editor of the 
Hartford Press in the early ’60’s, he was accus- | 
tomed to write his editorials upon the war with 
such fervid haste that all considerations of hand- | 
writing were banished from his mind. The Hart- 
ford Courant recalls a good story of the result. 








One day a esetter left the composing-room, | 
and appeared by the editor’s desk. 

“Mr. Warner,” he said, “I’ve decided to enlist | 
in the army.’ 

With mii 


ingled emotions of pride and responsi- 
bility, Mr, Warner replied that it pleased him that 
the man felt the call duty. | 
“Oh, it isn’t that,” said the truthful compositor, 
“but I'd rather be shot than set your copy.” | 


| it b 


COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’” has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 






ns young 
or bush 








A Telegraph Operator 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


aiyec ug 3) 
fet eae 


igor 
HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, and all 
afflictions of the skin. 
« ‘tA little higher in price, perha 
than’ worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after Sha 
Bold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Menner 
the original. ) Sample free. Gunuanp Munxx Co., Newark, N. 


BICYCLES BELOW Cost 


00 HIGH GRADE guarantee: 
5, 0 ES with best 


MAOHIN 
equipment must be closed out. 
1900 Models, best makes, $1.1 to $20 
"99 & '98 Models, grade $8 toSL3 
500 Second hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
8 to $10. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on trial without a cent in 
advance. EARN A BICYCLE 
distributing Catalogues for us. Many 
earned a wheel last year. Our 1900 
proposition is even more liberal. 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer, Address Dept. 18 C 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Chicago 


Reduced Prices on 


and Skirts. 


HERE remain but a 
few more weeks to take 
advantage of our Re- 
duced Price Sale on Suits 
and Skirts. Some weeks ago, 
when we began this Sale, we 
had several thousand pieces 

witings and skirtings on 

Almost all of these 
been closed out, but a 








You willnotsoon haveanoth- 
er opportunity of securing a 
\ fashionable garment made 
to order at such a great re- 
duction from former prices, 
One-third has been cut 
off the price of nearly 
every suit and skirt in our 
line, and many of our gar- 
n reduced to 

lf of former 
quality of ma- 









ght up to our 
ad—just as 
if you paid 
double the money. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale whatever you wish; if you don’t like it, send 
ack and we will refund your money. 
Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout ; former price $10; re- 
duced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10; some reduced to $7.50. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 ; some reduced to S10. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts ; former price $6; reduced to $4. 
$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67 ; some reduced to $3.50. 
Handsome Wash Suits in the newest styles; former price 
$4; reduced to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 
Wash Skirts, indispensable for Summer wear ; former price 
$3; reduced to $1.50. $4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 
Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 






















We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
in our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FREE, 
together with erials, to any lady who wishes 
them. Write talogue i 


will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


ssortment is still left; | 


1 
workmanship, | 


381 


EW, JERSEY MILITA, ACADEMY 
| N and Ree aTTUT {, Freehold, 
N. vi ed, information address, 


J. For cire 












$9339: 


ART POSTERS. 


Pictures of the Republican nominees, 


TicKittley « Roosevelt 


and the Democratic nominees, 


Bryan ama Stevenson 


handsomely lithographed in colors. Very large 
(% in, wide, 42 in. high), mailed on receipt of 


» 0c. Each, Stamps or Silver. 
> THE DONALDSON LITHOGRAPH CO., Newport, Ky. 
Newport is a suburb of Cincinnati, 0. 
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t holds you in your 
gown’s embrace 
And don’t let go 
in any case. 


See that 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 


THE DrLONG HOOK anp EYE CO., Mirs., 
Puaperrnia, Pa., U.S. A. 





| 
| 


inches. Load in Daylight 


ict 
Make plctares aif 2 3 iim cartridges and are so 


with our six exposure 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best Feats. 
Brownle Camera, for 2% x 2% pletures, = - - $1.00 
‘Transparent-Film Cartridge, @ exposures, 2742) = -1B 
Brownlie Developing and Printing Outfit, : . a 
Ask your deater or writeus fora Brownie Camera Clud 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the wre 
ASTMAN KODA’ s 
EAS: Rochester, N. Y. 





| 


___119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. | 0 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The factory of t 
Company is the 


he Waltham Watch 
largest and most 


complete establishment of the kind 


in this or any other country. 
Waltham Watches are the most 

accurate pocket time-pieces it is pos- 

sible to make. 


Waltham Watches are for 





sale by all retail jewelers. 





— = 
I: At 
By Cartis ™ ay 
"Pa merry wild breezes are swinging 
The tops of the cottonwood-trees, 
And chimes of the bluebells are ringing 
In belfries built low for the bees. 
The long-fingered tendrils are reaching 
Far out from the wind-loosened vine, 


To join, with shy gestures beseeching, 
The dance of the clothes on the line. 


See the little blue sunbonnet nodding 
Across to the white muslin hood, 

And the petticoats, soberly plodding 
Along, as good petticoats should. 

See the light-footed, echoless prancing 
Of stockings that move here and there, 
As though unseen fairies were dancing 
Their mystical rounds in the air. 


Then the frolicsome wind, feigning quiet, 
Creeps into the empty shirt-sleeves, 

And fills them with tumult and riot 

Until not a wrinkle he leaves. 

He sets the wee pinafores flying 

Like butterflies poised In a line, 

And shakes, with the tenderest prying, 
The baby-clothes, tiny and fine. 


Thus follows the wind his vagaries, 

And laughs with his hand on his side, 

Till roughened hands, Bridget’s or Mary’s, 
Take down the day’s washing all dried. 
He pulls the maid’s hair as she passes, 
And flings her checked apron up high, 
And then crouches down in the grasses 
To spring at the next passer-by. 








He Paid the Price. 


eer 0-DAY there is no 
! ~ T more devoted or 

more beloved evan- 
gelist than Mrs. Maud B. 
Booths Thousands of 
prisoners count her as 
their personal friend, and 
she has helped hundreds 
of discharged convicts 
to honorable and useful 
lives. 

Men in prison are 
usually ready to pretend 
anything in order to gain an earlier release or 
increased privileges, and can assume penitence 
and piety without undergoing any real moral 
change. But to show that religion makes thor- 
ough work with the worst material, Mrs. Booth 





MRS. BOOTH. 


tells the following story, which is only one of | fF 


many in her experience of prison work. She 
is known among the prison population as the 
“Little Mother,” and she calls the unfortunates 
“my boys.” 

One convict, who attended chapel on a certain 
Sunday morning when she spoke, was of the 
most hardened class. His was a crime com- 
mitted in cold blood, not by impulse, or under 
the crazing influence of drink. The man had 
been a constant menace to the community—a 


depraved criminal, from whose nature the last | 


spark of good seemed to have been snuffed out. 

As he sat there with his thousand fellow- 
convicts—all in uniforms of striped gray—his 
face wore an ugly sneer. A patter of hands 
announced the entrance of the Little Mother. 
His mates were all applauding her as she walked 
up the aisle. His face softened as he caught the 
enthusiasm of the moment, and he was soon 
smiling and clapping as heartily as the rest. 

Mrs. Booth began to speak. She was Christ’s 
messenger of love, and touched but lightly on 
the past. Her words set before the men a future 
promise and a divine hope for all. Many a long 
uncaring hearer hung his head and recalled his 
own ideal of himself in better days. To“Tdm,”’ 
as we will call him, the address, and the whole 
service of the hour, came like an awakening shock. 
Here was something he had never dreamed of 
before. Could he attain the manhood for which 
the lady pleaded ? 

For months he worked as if in a trance. 
Unconsciously his turbid soul was casting its 
dregs. His gentle teacher had given him a 
new thought, and slowly something like a pure 
ambition and an honest wish began to crystallize 
round it. 

The next time Mrs. Booth came Tom was ina 
fever. His mind had been wrought up to keen 
expectation. His dead conscience lived again. 
The wickedness in which he had hitherto 
delighted had become loathsome to him. The 
thought of a happy future out of prison, away 
from old associates, thrilled him with passionate 
hope. He had only a year more of a long 
sentence to serve. 

When the Little Mother had ceased s i 
she sang “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” The 
prisoners joined in—by twos, by threes, then in 
a mighty chorus. Tom sang before he knew it. 
Then he found himself upon his feet. The lady 
had called for volunteers to start a prison league. 

“T'll be one,” said Tom. 

Fifteen other convicts rose. 

Soon after this Tom had an interview with 


jthis one secret or not? 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


Mrs. Booth, confessed to her his life and his ! which the parachute was held, and away he went 


aspirations for the future. He told her all but 
one thing. 

When she went away, believing in his conver- 
sion, Tom’s torture began. Should he confess 
He had committed a 
crime for which an innocent person was serving 
ten years, and a confession would add so much 
time—it seemed an eternity—to his own impris- 
onment, just when he was on the verge of 
freedom. 

The poor fellow was facing the fiercest tempta- 
tion of his life. His religion was undergoing its 
test. Should he choose hypocrisy and freedom, 
or punishment and honor? 

At last he knew and felt what Christian sin- 
cerity costs. Spent, after days of conflict, such 
as only the Master Himself could understand, 
Tom went to the warden and told his whole story. 

“Warden,” said he, “what I have said is 
true. I’ll take my time like a man. They can 
imprison my body, but now my soul is forever 
free.” 

He had paid the price of his religion, and paid 


it grandly. 
| boy to possess a “‘two-bladed knife.” The 
jack-knife which he found regularly in the 
toe of his stocking on Christmas morning, and 
as regularly lost before the Fourth of July, was 
always a single-bladed affair with a brown wooden 
handle. It served well enough 
to hack off a pole to fish with, 
but was not adapted to fine 
and delicate whittling. 


Nowadays the humblest 
small boy’s jack-knife has at 
least two blades, and many 
boys have three-bladed ones 
8 big blade at one end, with 
small one for fine whittling, 
and a nail-blade at the other 
end. Such Is the onward 
march of elegance and lux- 


ury. 

‘Now and then, too, one 
comes upon one of those 
astonishing objects of manu- 
facture—a knife with a great number of blades, 
files, corkscrews, scissors, forks, pincers and 80 on. 

Sheffield, England, is the great source of these 
curiosities in cutlery, as well as of cutlery in 

neral. Once the best knives were made in 

ndon, and then Sheffield was a poor and insig- 
nificant place. But by dint of cultivating the 
virtues! 
the knife-making industry, with a reputation for 
excellence of products above all other centres of 
manufacture. 

Now most excellent knives are made in the 
United States, and at the present rate of advance- 
ment, both in quality and reputation, the lar; 
importation of English and German knives is 
likely to come to an end. 

English workmen are still very clever in making 
curiosities of the sort just alluded to. A knife 
known as the “Norfolk knife,” made at Sheffield, 
and containing ninety-five blades and instruments, 
no two alike, has been shown at several English 
exhibitions. A picture of it is given herewith. 

This knife cost nine hundred pounds sterling. 
On its large: mother-of-pearl] handles are carved 
representations of a bear-hunt and a stag-hunt. 
he blades are all etched with pictures of some 
kind—Windsor Castle, Westminster, the queen 
and so on. : 

This was long the greatest wonder of Its kind 
but it has now been Breatly outdone. A giant 
knife, made by the greatest of Sheffield firms, 
contains as many blades as there are years in the, 
Christian era. No two blades are alike, and each 
blade closes with a spring Into its haft, or handle. 


~~. 


Remarkable Knives. 
T was once the ambition of the small American 








Up in a Balloon. 


ALLOONING may not pay as well as mining, 

B but it is a more lucrative calling than 

writing poetry for publication, and not so 

dangerous as some people think. It requires 

nerve, sobriety and confidence in the parachute; 

the rest, so says an aéronaut in the New York 
Tribune, is easy. 


We will imagine that the balloon has been 
inflated, the ropes cut and the agronauts safe in 
the basket. After that the show usually consists 
in going up some two thousand feet, and then 
making the jump with a parachute. 

The parachutes hang af either side of the balloon, 
and are not great umbrellas, as many people 
suppose, but resemble more closely the upper 

of a balloon, with'a lot of ropes terminating 
in @ trapeze bar. They are all cloth and rope; 
with no ribs. When one of them is expanded it 1s 
about nineteen feet in diameter. 

‘When the earth has disappeared and the sound 
of the music has died out, one man pulls the para- 
chute on his side into the basket, gets on the bar 
and swings himself off into space, and there he 
hangs, for a few seconds, in or above the clouds. 
Then he pulls a rope which operates a knife to 
cut a string by which the parachute is held, and 
then he drops. 

He falls about three hundred feet before the 
rush of air opens the parachute, and when that 
happens the resistance is so great that he 
rebounds about forty feet. That is the time to 
hold on, and Keep your teeth set and your wits 
about you. After the rebound the parachute goes 
down slowly in a 71g2 38 course, and lands the 
aéronaut with about the same force as if he had 
jumped from a height of six feet. 

Coming down to earth fs a strange sensation. 
The descent lasts from five to cight minutes, and 
is Blways, no matter how often one has made the 
trip, at least interesting. If one has the good luck 
to come down near the place where he went up, 
one of the first sounds that he hears is the tooting 
of the band, and the tune is usually the same; so 
that, going up and coming down, the last and the 
first sounds are, “Up in a balloon, boys.” 

Sometimes there are exciting incidents con- 
nected with getting back to earth. 

“I had a strange experience once with a new 
man,” said the aéronaut. ‘“We made the ascent 
all right, but when it came time to jump, the new 
man wanted to back out, saying le was afraid. 
There were two things to do: to remain up till the 
balloon cooled off and then come down with it, 
and by that means spoil the show, or to make the 
fellow Jump; and it did not take me long to decide 
which to do. 


poverty, Sheffield became the seat of | pla! 


back to the ground. 

“T watched him as he went down. I shot up, 
and when I reached the earth myself, I found that 
he had landed all right. He has made the leap 
many times since then, and has learned that there 
is not so much danger as he had fancied.” 

As to gompensal ion, an aéronaut gets two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for an ascension, and one 
hundred dollars a day when he gives'a week’s 
performance. When he has a month’s stand the 
price is much lower, but the pay is always x 
And besides this, there fs the satisfaction of being 
a hero in the towns where he shows. 


A! SUNIME 
PIG 





Tee hills are wound in silver-green and gray. 
Before the noonday hour, his plea for rain 
Imploringly the rain-crow piped aloud 

Through olive shadows, and the sun was fa’ 
To bathe his hot, red face in cooling cloud. 

No bodeful wind molests the earing grain; 
There are no scowling tempest signs to-day, 
Only, along the hill peaks, far away, 

A mystery of soft and silentrain. 


———_~«4e—___ 


The Stubborn Tree-Climber. 


UR new fellow-citizens to be, the natives of 
Porto Rico, are a polite people. They 
have many courteous proverbs derived 

from the sententious Spanish, and many circum- 
locutions and phrases of comparison—allusions to 
local events or to personages of more or less 
remote epochs. Some of these phrases are equiy- 
alent, for instance, to our “Hobson’s choice.” 


You will, perhaps, hear one Porto Rican reprove 
another for persistence in endeavoring to perform 
impossibilities. 

“You are as stubborn as the man who would 
climb the tree,” he will say; for the Porto Rican 
is 120, Polite to compare’ a human being to a 
mule. 

Many natives could not explain what this meant, 
as many of us could not tell much about the origin 
of “Hobson’s choice.” But an old woman was 
found in one of the interior villages who could tell 
the story of the stubborn tree-climber. This 

3 tt: 


Once upon a time a Planter was telling a thrilling 
story to his friends of how he had been chased a 
mile or two by an an bull. He told them that 
he barely escaped wit is life, thanks to his fleet- 
ness of foot. 

“T don’t think so much of that feat,” said one of 
the listeners. 

“No?” said the planter. 

“No,” said the man. 

“What would you have done?” asked the 


nter. 

“L” sald the man, “would have climbed a tree.” 

“But, my dear sir, how could I climb a tree when. 
there was none with branches strong enough to 
support my weight?” 

don’t care,” answered the man. “I know 
at I would have climbed a tree.” 

“But I have just told you there were only sap- 
lings ‘About me. You certainly weigh even more 

nT do.” 

“I don’t know whether I weigh more or less 
than you, but I am sure,” said the man, doggedly, 
“that I would have climbed a tree.’” 

The planter was losing his patience. He mas- 
tered his feelings by a strong effort-and asked: 

“Supposing you found yourself in a prairie, miles 
and miles in extent, with nothing in sight save the 
blue sky above you and the green sod all about 
you,—no shelter of any kind whatsoever, no houses, 
no boulders, no rocks, no trees, no fences, no 
fallen trunks, no brush, no bushes, nothing at all 


except the boundless, level prairie,—and of a it. 


sudden you saw rushing toward you an infuriated 
bull, bellowing terrifically, with horns lowered to 
gore you, what would you do?” 

Thfs was a serious problem. The man thought 
and thought, with his forehead ail wrinkled up, 
because he wanted to be sure he had grasped the 
question entirely. At length his brow cleared and 
his eyes brightened. 

“I think,” he sald, “that I would climb a tree.” 

“But,” sald the Planter “T have told you that 
there was no tree in aight; the nearest one was 
hundreds—thousands—millfois—of miles away. 
There was not even a small bush, no growing 
thing save the little blades of grass, and you 
couldn’t climb them, I suppose. repeat, there 
was no tree,—nothing but the grass-covered prairie 
and the blue Bky. and the charging, bellowing bull 
and you,—nothi ng else, absolutely nothing else. 
What would you do?” 

Again the man plunged into a profound medita- 
tion. He seemed to going over the question 
once more. The planter and his friends began to 
think that he had hit upon some ingenious for 
escaping a-terrible death, when he lifted his head 
and loo! ing straight into the planter’s eyes, said 
determinedly: 

“I would climb a tree, anyhow!” 


———<«e»+—____ 


Paganini’s Generosity. 


MAN does not always spin along the rails 
A of his nature—occasionally he side-tracks 
himself. Paganini, the wonderful violinist 
of sixty years ago, was as sensitive to the clinking 
of gold as to the concord of sweet sounds. But-in 
“Sala’s Life and Adventures” there is a story 
which shows the extraordinary fiddler, whose 
temper and greed were both phenomenal, as made 
generous by a little child. 


Sala’s mother, a singer of repute, was a widow 
with “five children clamoring for Tar slices of 
roast mutton.” She gave a concert at Brighton, 
then the English “Long Branch,” and enga; 
Paganini to play a solo for fifty guineas — two 
hundred and fifty dollars. It was ‘good business” 
to engage him, as the mere announcement of his 
name sold half the tickets for the concert. 

The concert was a success, but then came the 
settling with the artists. Some refused to take a 
shilling from the poor widowed gentlewoman. But 
Malibran, the great soprano of the day, took the 
thirty sulncas which Madame Sala tendered, 
although she smiled and patted the little boy,‘ 
George Augustus Sala, and told him to be a good 
son to his mother. 

Disappointed, for Malibran was expected to be 
generous, Madame Sala drove to the hotel where 

‘aganini was a guest. The lean, gaunt man, while 
Madame Sala was putting on the table fifty 
guineas in gold, looked earnestly at her son, who, 
Polished up and dressed in a new sult, had been 

rought along to exert a softening Influence upon 
the hearts of the two great musicians. He 
failed to make Malibran generous, and the mother, 





“He had a life-lne about him, which would hold 
him on the parachute even if he slipped off the | 
bar, so I told him to move over on the outside to | 
balance the balloon. He got out on the bar, never | 
suspecting what would happen, and when f made | 
sure the Iife-line was all right, I cut the line by | 


seeing Paganini fingering the gold and building 
up into little heaps, thought that he, too, would 
pocket the fee. 
Paganini, bundling the gold into a blue cotton 
eket-handkerehief, darted from the room. 
Madame Sala clasped her boy’s hand, went out 


AUGUST 2, 1909, 


on the landing and was descendin; stairs, 
when Paganint darted from his Toom ang ui 

“Take that, little boy, take that!” It was a 
bank-note for fifty pounds. 





The Tragedy of a Pocket, 


HE man’s wife had asked him to go up-stairs 

and look in the pocket of her dress for a 

key she thought was there, and being an 

accommodating man, says the Pittsburg Bulletin, 
he went at once. 


Finally he returned, with empty hands, bi 
a Pecullar look in his eyes and a oy han rembines 
on Teatt And Say key in the d t 

can’t find any ke: e dress of your ” 

he sald, with a painful effort. ioe paekety 

“Why,” she retorted, sharply, “I left it there}” 

“I say I[ can’t find any dress in the Pocket of 
your key,” he said, doggedly. 

His tone seemed to disturb her. 

“You didn’t half look for it,’ she insisted. 

“1 tell you I can’t find any pocket in the key of 
your dress,” he replied, in a dazed kind of way. 

She looked at him, 

“What's the matter with you?” she asked, 
er eay he id, kit ‘ith h 

“I say,” he said, speaking with much eff 
Ber T can't find any ‘dress in the key of roa: 


et.” 
Pose 4 up and went over to him. 

ie, 4 illiam,” she groaned, “have you been 
drinking?” 

qe looked af her. find Ket ia the 

ou I can’t find any et in the dress 
of your Key he whispered. ss 
le began to shake him. 
“‘What’s the matter? What's the matter?” she 


asked, in alarm. 
The shaking seemed to do him good, and he 
he were regaining con- 
sciousness, 


Tubbed his eyes as if 

“Wait a minute,” he said, very slowly. “Wait 
& minute. I can’t find any dress in—no; I can't 
find any key in the dress of—no, that’s not it; an 
—any—any pocket. There, that’s it!” and a fi 
of light came into his face. “Confound it! [ 
couldn’t find any pocket.” 

Then he sat down and laughed hysterically, and 
his wife, Wondering why in the name of KS 
men made such a fuss over finding the pocket in 
& woman’s dress, went up-stairs and came back 
with the key in something under two minutes. 


——————<~ee—___ 


Choosing a Bride. 


N ancient custom of the Russian Christmas, 

A which occurs twelve days after ours, 

associates the festivities with one of the 

most important events of life—the choice of a wife. 

The curious method Is thus described by the New 
York Herald: 


Some person of importance in the district 
announces that the annual féte will be held at his 
jouse. Thither hasten the young men of the 
countryalde; thither come, with decorous tardi- 
ness, the maidens of the place. There are dances 
and songs, games and feasting, but all else is but. 
the prelude to the great event. 

At the proper hour the hostess gives a signal 
and withdraws into an apartment, accom 
by all the girls. The lasses are ran upon 
Tong benches. 

ie hostess, with long strips of broadcloth 

ptralghtway muffies each and every Maiden. She 
twists it deftly over and about the head until 
hair and features are veiled ; she winds it about 
the neck, the shoulders, the waist and on until the 
figure of the girlis merged in the outlines of a 


Se. 

his is the preparation. The action follows, 
when one by one, in an order determined by lot, 
the young men of the party enter the room. h 
in turn approaches the velled row and examines 

The puzzled suitor seeks to penetrate the 
baffling folds and locate the personality of his idol. 
‘When at last he has made his choice, he is 

rivileged to remove the swaddling-clothes and 
hold the identity of his prize. 

It is the law of custom that this twain shall 
become man and wife. If the custom is broken, a 
heavy forfeit must be paid by the unwilling person. 
But the result seldom fails to be happy. 

In their whispers before the hour of trial 
conspiracies for the cheating of ill fortune are 
made, and the lover may depend upon his 
ingenlous inamorata to convey him the con- 
certed Signal whereby her ‘identity will be 
determined. : 





Facing a Shark. 


ANIFOLD are the adventures to be met 
M under water by one who has the courage 
to screw himself into a diving-dress and 
descend. Says H. Phelps Whitmarsh, speaking of 
his experlences as a pearl-diver: 


Within ten feet of me, half-hidden by a mass of 
cobweb corallines, was the bulk of an immense 
shark. It appeared to be about twenty-five feet 
long, and alt! ough IT knew its size was greatly 
exaggerated by the face-glass, the sight was none 
the Tess alarming. 

The creature had evidently not perceived me. 
Save for a slight trembling of the side fins, it lay 
motionless, 

My first thought was to give the signal to ascend. 
As fish, however, usually want a thing as soon a3 
they see it taken away, I promptly rejected the 
idea; and lest my bare hands should attract the 
animal’s greed, I hid them under my chest-weight. 

A sweep of its tall, and the great fish and [ 
were face to face. Not daring to move, I stood 
like an image, my heart beating wildly and my 
eyes riveted on its cavernous mouth. He was 
Inspecting me curiously, as if I were some new 
kind of fis! 

Then 1 became aware, by the almost imper- 
ceptible motion of the flexible tail, that it was 
gradually approaching me. Nearer and nearer 
came the leviathan, the shovel shsped nose point- 
ing directly to my. tace-glass, the gleaming under 
part now plainly visible. 

Flesh and blood could bear it no longer. With 
a yell, 1 threw up my arms. Instantly there was 
8 swirl of water, a cloud of mud, and my enemy 
had vanished. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Cut. 2. Some, sum. 


2. 1. Manifold. 2. Candid. 3. Knowledge. 4 
Forgive. 5. Whether. 6, Gauntlet. 7. Human. 


8. Pastor. 9. Wanton. 

3. 1. Crabbed. 2. Pirate. 3. Jew, dish, us— 
judicious. 4. Deciduous. 

4. Tiller. 

5. Georgia, Maine, Connecticut, Iowa, Arkan- 
sas, {date Rhode Tstand Utah, Washington, 


Illinois, Pennsylvania (pencil vain near). 





6. Stalking, barking, pounding, pleasing, tilling, 
marking, bearing, missing. trating, meaning. 
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S avery small boy I spent much time 
in a certain piece of rather low 
ground partly grown up to bushes. 
Here in early spring I picked 
bunches of pretty pink and white 
flowers, which I now know to have 
been anemones. In the same place, 
a mouth or two later, I gathered 

splendid red lilies, and 
admired, without gathering 
it, a tiny blue flower with 
a yellow centre. This would 
not bear taking home, but 
was always an attraction to 
me. I should have liked it 
better still, Iam sure, if some 
one had been kind enough to 
tell me its pretty name— 
blue-eyed grass. 

Here, also, I picked the 
first strawberries of the 
season and the first blue- 
berries. They were luxuries 
indeed. A gill cupful of 
either of them was good pay 
for an hour's search. 

In one corner of the place 
there were half a dozen or so 
of apple-trees, and on the 
topmost branches of these 
there used to perch contin- 
ually two or three birds of a 
kind which some older boy 
told me were king-birds. At 
these my brother and I—both 
of us small enough to be 
excusable for such mischief— 
were in the habit of throwing 
green apples; partly to see 
how near we could come to 
hitting them, partly for the 
fun of watching them rise 
into the air, circle about with 
sharp,cries, and then settle 
back upon the perches they 
had left. Sometimes we 
stuck the half-grown apple 
on the end of a stick, swung 
the stick round our heads, 
and sent the apple flying toa 
tremendous distance. Stick 
or no stick, however, we 
were in no danger of killing 
anything, as I am glad now 
to remember. 

What amazed us was that 
the birds did not go away. 
No matter how long we 
“appled”’ them, they were 
certain to be on hand the 
next day in the same place. 
We must have been very 
young and very green,— 
greener than ihe apples,— 
for it never occurred to us 
that the birds had nests in 
the trees, and for that reason 
were not to be driven away 
by our petty persecutions. 

Even then I noticed the 
peculiar flight of the birds— 
the short, quick strokes of 
their wings, and their habit 
of hovering. These are 
among the signs by which 
the king-bird can be recog- 


return to his perch to wait for another. should 
call him the ‘‘apple-tree fly-catcher,”’ if the 
matter were referred to me. 

He is not large,—little bigger than an English 
sparrow,—but he has plenty of courage and a 
strong disposition to ‘‘rule the roost,’’ as the 
saying goes. Every country boy has laughed to 
see the king-bird chasing a crow. And a very 


noisy outcries. Often it looks as if he actually 
turned somersaults in the air. He cannot sing, 
and so has to let his high spirits bubble over in 
these half-crazy gymnastics. All in all, he is a 
very lively and entertaining customer. 

His nest is built in a tree, often in an orchard, 
and is comparatively easy to find. The birds 
arrive in New England in the first week of 
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nized a long way off. He is 
dark-colored above,— almost 
black,— pure white under- 
neath, and his tail when 
outspread shows a broad white border at the tip. 
On his crown is an orange-red patch, but you 
will probably never sce it unless you have the 
bird in your hand and brush apart the feathers in 
search of it. 

The king-bird’s Latin name has much the 
same meaning as his common English one. 


Tyrannus tyrannus he is called by scientific | 


people. He belongs to a family known as fly- 
catchers, birds that catch insects on the wing. 
That is the reason why the king-bird likes a 
perch at the tip of something, so that he can 
dart out after a passing insect, catch it, and 


THE KING-BIRD. 


lively and pleasing sight it is: the crow making 
for the nearest wood as fast as his wings will 
carry him, and one or two king-birds in hot 
pursuit. Their great aim is to get above him 
and swoop down upon his back. Sometimes 
you will see one actually alight on a crow’s 
back and, as the boys say, ‘give it to him” in 
great style. 

Another taking action of the king-bird is his 
trick of flying straight up in the air, almost 
perpendicularly, as if he were trying to see how 
near he could come to performing that impossi- 
ble feat, and then tumbling about madly, with 


| 


May, having passed the winter in Central or 
South America, and remain till the end of 
August. 

Like most birds, they are very punctual in 
their coming and going. No doubt they have 
an almanac of their own. You will do well to 
find one of them in Massachusetts after the first 
two or three days of September. 

Toward the end of their stay, fly-catchers 
though they are, they feed largely upon berries. 
I have seen a dozen in one small dogwood 
bush, all eating greedily. 


BRADFORD TORREY. 
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POULTICES. 


HE application of heat is often ex- 
tremely useful in the relief of 
pain and of inflammation, or in 
hastening the maturing of a boil 
or felon. The most usual way | 
of making such an application is 
by means of poultices. These 
retain the heat much longer than 
hot cloths, and have an advan- 
tage over a hot-water bag when 
moist heat is required. 

The making of poultices Is an art which can be 
learned only by practice, and unfortunately for 
many poor sufferers few persons ever master 
the art. 

A good poultice should be perfectly smooth, 
moist, but not dripping, as light as possible, and 
as hot as it can be made without burning the 
patient. | 

A poultice of flaxseed is perhaps the most 
common, but poultices may be made of ground 
slippery-elm, cornmeal, bread, starch or any other 
material that will make a smooth paste with hot 
water, and will not dry too rapidly and become 
caked and hard. 

In making a flaxseed poultice, the flaxseed meal, | 
the bowl and the spoon for stirring should be 
previously warmed, and everything should be 
ready to the hand before a start is made. Boiling 
water is poured into the bowl, and then the meal | 
is added gradually with constant stirring. This 
is better than adding the water to the meal, for 
then it is very difficult to prevent lumping. 

As soon as the paste is of the proper consistency 
—two parts of meal to five of water being about the | 
right proportion—it should be spread an inch or so | 
thick upon a piece of muslin, leaving an uncovered | 
margin of two Inches. Then on the face of the 
poultice is placed a piece of flannel of the same 
size as the mustin. The edges are now quickly 
turned over and fastened with safety-pins or 
basted, and the poultice is ready. 

The flannel side goes against the skin, a layer 
of cotton is placed over the poultice, and the 
whole is covered with rubber tissue or oil silk. 

The advantage of having the flannel next the 
skin is that the poultice may be applied very hot 
without burning. 

If it is necessary to repeat the poultices often, 
it is well to make bags of the right size, sewn on | 
three sides and with two-inch. flaps on the end, 
which can be rapidly pinned after the bag!s filled. | 

A poultice, to be of any use, should be changed 
as soon as {t grows cool, which {s usually by the 
end of two hours. 

If applied to a commencing boil, it should be 
only a little larger than the inflamed part. 

Generally it makes little difference what material 
is used, the virtue being in the heat and moisture ; 
but sometimes flaxseed irritates a very tender 
skin, and then starch or bread should be sub- 
stituted. 
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NUREMBERG TOYS. 


The quaint town of Nuremberg, in South 
Germany, has become the principal toy factory of 
Europe. The best wooden toys come from the 
Black Forest, where peasants carve them from 
white pine and put them together during the long 
winter nights; and the costliest wax dolls are 
fashioned in Paris; but there is hardly anything 
else in the wonderland of childhood that is not 
made in the dreamy medieval town of Nuremberg. 

When Dickens wrote his novels, there was a 
large toy industry in the East End of London, and 
it did not escape the keen eye of that close 
observer. If he were now living, he would find it 
dificult to find traces of a craft which suggested 
some of the most charming scenes of his stories. 

The London toy-makers have disappeared. 
Dolls may still be dressed there for English 
nurseries, but they are no longer made in England. 

The bulk of the so-called French dolls, which 
are sold all over the world, come from Nuremberg, 
where the toy-makers have mastered the art of 
jointing arms and legs and of extracting musical 
squeaks and plaintive cries from contracted 
waists, The old town is also the headquarters of 


: fessional bes! 


| the 


| it on every new “class.” 





the European trade in Noah’s arks, lead and tin 
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soldiers, and all the standard metal and wooden | 
toys. 

For many years the best mechanical toys 
were made either in London or in America. 
London has fost this trade entirely, and American 
ingenuity ts left to compete with the industry in 
South Germany. The shops of Paris and London 
are now stocked with steam-engines, magnetic 
toys and mechanical playthings from Nuremberg 
and Vienna. . 

In the old churches of Nuremberg are to be 
found wonderful examples of the medieval art of 
wood-carvers and metal-workers. These famous 
handicrafts, which were created for the adornment 
of churches, survive in tho toy trade. 


A GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 


Childish sympathy for the unfortunate and 
childish trust In man were charmingly illustrated 
ina recent incident, which happened in New York. 


A little four-year-old, with a sadly maimed cat 
in her arms, approached the policeman guarding 
the entrance Bellevue Hospital, and asked to 
see a doctor. The amused, but sympathizing, 
officer led her to the receiving ward. 

The surgeon was at first disposed to reprove the 
policeman, when the nature of his “case” was 
revealed to him, but the imploring tears in the 
little one’s eyes softening him, he did his pro- 

in relieving the sufferings of the 
mangled animal. 

“Now,” he said, when he had finished, “you can 
take your kitty home.” 

“It aint mine,” replied the child; and then, with 
engaging frankness, “I des found it all hurted! 
Tate care of it. Dood-by!” 

she departed. 
looked at each other. 


And smilingly y Pratetul, 

Policeman and surgeon 

“It strikes me,” said the surgeon, “that I am 
the victim of an innocent confidence game. Have 
the cat sent to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. It will ‘tate care of it.’” 

And this was done. 





A DANGEROUS KITE. 


A thirteen-year-old boy at Cateau, France, while 
flying a kite, had a startling and really perilous 
adventure. 


‘The kite, twenty-seven inches long, had reached 
a great height when a thunder-storm was seen 
spprosebin . The boy at once began to haul in 
his cord. he kite, however, was still one hundred 

ards or so above the earth when there came a 

rilllant flash of lightning. Young Janti was 
thrown Into the air, made two or three somersaults, 
and fell ten or twelve feet away. 

The kite had attracted the electric fluid, which 
followed the cord, as in Franklin’s famous experi- 
ment, and descended into the earth through the 
bar a body. Wonderful to relate, the lad was not 


ied. 

After a little he arose and made his way home, 
trembling and crying. The nails of his left hand 
which had held the string, were turned blue, as tf 
by a terrible bruise, while the fingers were burned | 
and covered with blisters. Besides this, his face 
was bruised considerably by his fall. The kite- 
string was burned in two by the discharge, and 
kite flew away to parts unknown. 


HIS ONE CONUNDRUM. 


The old captain of the little steamer Maid of 
the Mist, which used to carry passengers right 
up into the spray of the falling waters beneath | 
Niagara, says the Mail and Express, had just one | 
conundrum, and like a college professor, he used | 


The pilot always led w 
fe would move his hand. 
he 


to it in the same way. 
along the woodwork of 
ilot-house, as if examining it, and remark: 
stranger, do you know what this little boat is 
made of?” 

An odd question, the stranger would say to 
himself, A he would reply, “Why, of pine and 

ne ite” 
), sir.” 

Then would come a round of guesses, gencrally 
winding up with the acknowledgmeat of igno- 


rance. 
And the old pilot’s eyes would twinkle as he 
Teplie 3 
“Why, she’s Maid of the Mist, stranger!” 






SIMPLE BUT TRYING. 


Aman who is growing gray in business and has 
forgotten all about the lessons of his school-days, 
is often troubled when a grown-up daughter asks 
him some simple question she has heard at sehool 
or college. He is the more likely to be puzzled 
because he starts with the belief that he “does not 
know.” 


A Detroit ae who is attending the normal 
school, says the Free Press, told her father, the | 
other high » that she had some exercises in pune: 
tuation for him to correct. Then she wrote this 
sentence: 

“Tt is not and I said but or.” 

The man gave it up, but laughed at his own 
stupidity when she showed him, ‘It {s not and, IL 
said, but or.” 

“All 0” was another teaser. 

“Oh, it’s ‘nothing after all,’” the girl said, when 
her father confessed that it puzzled him. 





WHY INJURED. 


The elevator boy in the hotel was a great friend 
of Jack’s, and often gave hima ride; but a time 
came when they ceased to love each other. 


“What's the matter with you and the elevator 
boy, Jack?” asked his father. ‘Don’t you speak 
any more?” | 

“No,” said Jack. ‘He put me out of the elevator 
last night.” 

“What for?” 

“Because I punched him.” 

“Well, wasn’t he right to do it?” 

“Certainly he was,” said Jack. “But he needn't 
have put me out on the tenth floor, and made me 
walk down!” 
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HIS ONLY FEAR. 


The dangers of battle have seldom been more 
pithily expressed than by one Corporal Caithness, | 
a veteran of Waterloo. i 


When he went home to tell his friends about the | 
victory, they crowded about and asked him if he | 
had not feared the English would lose the day. : 

“No, no,” said he, knew we couldn't do that. 
But what I did fear was that we should all be | 
killed before we had time to win it.” | 














COMPANION. 


A Perfect dentifrice need not be gritty or strong; 
every drop of Rubtfoam proves that. Results and price 
sure — 25 cents, all druggists. (Ado. 
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HARP. ZITHER Entirely new. Louder than 
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taught under the supervision of able 
experienced electrical engineers. We 
teach by correspondence all branches of 
Electricity at home from text-books pre- 
pared by the best practical experts. 

‘Thomas A. Edison endorses our Institute. 
The electrical field offers the Greatest op- 
rtunities foradvancement to-day. Write for our free 
lustrated book. It might start you on a successful 
career. Fees, cash or instalments. We teach also 

Mechanica) Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, etc. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
Department 11 240-242 West Twenty-Third Bt., New York. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Imparts vigor and strength. 
i 





CATALOGUE FREE. 
COLFAX CO., South Bend, INDIANA. 


HEALTHY SCHOOLMA’AM 
FOUND OUT HOW TO FEED HERSELF. 


Many school-teachers, at the end of their year’s 
work, feel thoroughly exhausted and worn out, 
Physically and mentally. The demand upon the 
nerves and brain of a teacher fs unusual, and 
unless they are well fed and fed upon properly 
selected food, it is natural that they should run 
down. 

A little woman teacher at Gobleville, Mich., who 
has been teaching regularly for a number of years, 
has always found herself thoroughly exhausted at 
the end of the session, until within the last year 
she has made use of Grape-Nuts Food, with the 
result that she closed the year as a robust, healthy, 
strong, vigorous woman, having gained in weight 
from 90 pounds to 126; her nerves strong, face 
bright and cheery, and really a wonder to all 
her friends, who constantly comment on her color 
and strength. She knows exactly to what the 
change is attributed, for in the years past, living 
on ordinary food, she has almost broken down 
before the school year closed, whereas since 
using Grape-Nuts, this change has been brought 
about; evidence prima fucie of the of Grape- 
Nuts Food for rebuilding the brain and nerve- 
centres. 

The name of the teacher can be given by Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Correspondence so- 
licited with chronic 
cases, however se- 
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Lyon & Healy, the larg 
: est and best musical in- 
ss strumontmakoers in America, worth 
¥ to $10 in any music store in the country, and 
iven for selling only $8.50 worth of our famous Toilet 
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introduce them in your serrltory This Guitar is ver 
durable. Has birch 
y finish, {mitation cedar neck, 
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k and sides, mahor 


rosew. er: . 
hole, strung with steel strings on metal tall-piece. Send 
for our 


Free Premium Catalogue which shows over 
60 other valuable premiums, including bicycles, cam. 
couches, silverware, rockers, dinner sets, etc., 

lust as easily as this Guitar. 

Write to-da: 


BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 


Dept. IIA, Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Fine flavor in a ham is never accidental, 
The rich, delicate ‘‘PREMIUM"” 
FLAVOR in Swift's Hams is the re- 
sult of fine stock and careful, clean 


preparation under Gov't inspection, 
Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas Ci Omaha 
St. Louis St Joseph” St. Paal 


Branch Houses in All Cities 
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kind any mother should ever use. 
twelve 
thers’ Free Library ” (six little 


. 


druggists or 3 cample sent for Sc., 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 
2a Mitx Street, Bostom, 
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That Troublesome 


Thirst. 


Thirst is constant these warm days, 


ach and general healt 
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sible to quench it. Ordinary drinks seem to 
rather than satisfy. tee much liquid is bad for 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 


makes a cooling, refreshing, healthful beverage. Take a 
teaspoonful in a tumbler of water two or three times a day 
and you will not be worried by thirst or heat. It is the most 
healthful ane pean beverage you can use during warm 

y’s Salt is Nature’s remedy for eliminating 
impurities from the blood and thoroughly cleansing the sys- 
tem. It is made from the juices extracted from pure fresh 
fruits. It prevents and cures Constipation, 


ills caused by impure blood or a constipated condition. 
Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail, 


25c., 50c., $1 per bottle. 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 9 Murray St., Room 3, N. Y. 


ESSCEEEEE CE EC ESE CEEEE 


Dr. N. B. Sizer, New 
York,states: “Iam glad 
to say I find Abbey's 
Effervescent Salt an 
excellent laxative and 
antacid. It gives good 
results in various forms 
of Dyspepsia and in 
Constipation. I have 
often thought the effer- 
vescent salines were not 
half so well known and 
used in this country as 
they ought to be.” 


Dr. Epwin R. BED 
ForD, Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
states: “I have used 
Abbey’s Salt in cases of 
Chronic Indigestion 
with a tendency to 
Rheumatism, _Billous- 
ness, etc., with perfect 
satisfaction,” 


ecece” 


It seems impos- 


aperavate 
¢ stom- 





DR. J. E. RusseL, New 
York, states: “Abbey's 
Salt is an ideal prepara- 
tion in that it combines 
laxative and aperiest 
properties ina grateful 
form, and is at the same 
time palatable. Mywife 
finds it particularly effi- 
cacious in Headache 
by its gentle action, and 
the relief thus obtained 
from congestion.” 


pepsia, Bil- 
anne or any 


"eceeecceceecececececeececececeeeceececcecece 





| 
The Great-Grandfather of ( 
Bicycles. | 

The exhibit of bicycles and automobiles occu- 
pies large space in the Palais des Moyens de | 

Transport at the Paris Exposition. Here are | 
displayed the latest marvels and masterpieces in 
all this line of vehicles now so popular in America 
and Europe. There are bicycles chainless and 
bicycles with chains, of nearly every known 
model, for foot-power, gasoline and electricity. 

Of automobiles the exhibit is even more exten- 
sive, and embraces “auto-goes,” ‘‘choo-choos,”’ 
locomobiles, electric runabouts, broughams, 
“racers,” hacks, voitures de luzxe, tally-hos, 
vans, drags, coupés and omnibuses. 

Altogether, it makes up a fin de sitcle and 
glittering ensemble of polished steel, nickel, silver 
and brass work,—and in the midst of it all is 
one quaint little island of “bikes of ye olden 
time,”—of which I hope this last film in my 
camera will give the reader some idea. 

My attention was drawn to this ancient collec- | 
tion by a hearty laugh which broke out cheerily 
from a little tourist party of American young 
people, gathered about it. 

“Shades of all rotation!” some one exclaimed. 
“Look at that bike, will you!” 

“But that’s no bicycle. That’s a rocking- 
horse,” another interposed. ‘See its mane and 
that scrub tail!” 

“Yes, but it is on wheels,” insisted the first. 

“So it is—and such wheels! Only observe the 
beauty of those wooden spokes! There's another 
with a duck’s head on the prow. That's an old 
settler!” 

“But here’s the hoary great-grandad of them 
all!’ a third exclaimed. “Think of scorching 
on that rheumatic old Centaur!” 

“Le Draisiame”’ of 1810, exhibited here by the 
Museé Centenniel des Voyages et du Tour- 
izme, is a quaint and clumsy contrivance, 
indeed, when compared with one of our chainless 
paragons of steel and rubber. It has iron tires, 
a wooden, springless seat and wooden wheels; 
but these bare facts convey little notion of its | 
venerable appearance. Sab | 

The name, too, has shifted and undergone | 
development. In 1798 it was rélocifere; in 
1847 rélocipede, and at length, in 1867, we hear 
of the bicycle. 

“Imagine one of our good grandmothers cuast- 
ing a hill on that little hobby-horse in a hoop- 
skirt!’ cried one merry girl of the tourist party, 
ina “rainy-daisy” suit. 

“The wheel of time must take a long turn 
backward before I can even imagine it,” one of 
her companions replied, as she took a snap-shot | 
at the ancient vehicles. . 

Still laughing, the little party drifted away, 
and as it disappeared in the throng, there came 
to mind a reminiscent stanza heard somewhere 
or other : 


The child of the nineties considers with laughter 
The maid whom his sire in the forties ran after, 
While careering himeelf in pursuit of the girl whom 
His children will dub a last century heirloom. 


Q. E. D. 


| 
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Corn-Husking. 


In the big cornfields of the West it is the; 
custom to husk in the field and from the standing 
stalk. Some of the big wagons that bring the 
corn from the field hold from fifty to seventy-five | 
bushels of ears. On one side of these wagons is 
a high “fanger-board,”’ which enables the man 
working beside the wagon to throw the husked | 
ears in without looking up. The horses walk 
astride one row, bending it beneath the axle; 
this is called the “down row,” and invariably set 
aside as “the boys’ row.” Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
in his “Boy Life on the Prairie,” tells how his 
hero, Lincoln, fared at the husking season: 

Lincoln took the down row, while Jack husked | 
two rows on the left of the wagon. The horses 
were started and stopped by the voice alone, and 
there was always a great deal of sound and fury 
in the process. At first this work was not| 
devoid of charm. The mornings were frosty but 
clear, and the sun soon warmed the world ; but as | 
the days passed the boys’ hands became chapped | 
and sore. Great, painful seams developed bet ween | 
the thumb and forefinger, the nails wore to the 
quick, and the balls of each finger became tender | 
as boils. 





The leaves of the corn, ceaselessly whipped by | ¢, 


the powerful winds, grew ragged, and the stalks 
fell, increasing the number of ears for which the 
nusker was forced to stoop. The sun rose later 
each day, and took longer to warm the air. At 
times he failed to show his face all day, and the 
frost hung on till nearly noon. ' 

Husking-gloves became a necessity, but this 
by no means preserved the hands. The rains| 
came and flurries of snow; the gloves, wet and | 
muddy, shrank at night, and in the morning 


‘ would allow, I foun 


THE YOUTH’S 


were as hard as iron. ‘They soon wore out at the 
ends, where the fingers were sorest. 

To husk eighty or a hundred bushels of corn | 
during one of the short days of November means | 
making every motion count. Every morning, | 
Jong before daylight, Lincoln stumbled out of 
bed, and dressed with numb and swollen fingers, 
which almost refused to turn a button. The} 
frost was white on everything, and made the 
boy shiver as he thought of the thousands of icy | 
ears he must husk during the day. 

Sore as his hands were, he had his vows to 
milk before he could return to breakfast, which 
consisted of home-made sausages—“‘saussingers,” 
the boys called them—and buck wheat pancakes. 

“You won’t get anything more until noon, 
boys,” said Mr. Stewart, warningly, ‘‘so fill up.” 

Mrs. Stewart flopped the big, brown, steaming ' 
disks into their plates two or three at a time, | 
and over them each man and boy poured some of , 
the delicious fat from the sausages, cut them into 
strips, and having rolled the strips into wads, 
filled his stomach as a hunter loads a gun. 


———__+ 





Catching a Turtle. 


Most pearling localities abound in turtles which 
afford delicious meat, but the capture of an 
animal weighing from a hundred and fifty to four 
hundred pounds is not without danger. The 
accepted mode of onslaught is to spring on the 
creature’s back, grasp the edges of the shell with 
both hands, lift it quickly to one’s chest, and 
give the signal to ascend. So says H. Phelps 
Whitmarsh in his experiences as a diver. He 
continues: 


“Then,” concluded my _ instructor, “you'll | 
have the r’s nose pointed up‘ard, and as 
long as you hold him that yay, he can only go 
up’ard. D’ye see? And what with-his flippin’ 
and ie tender’s haulin’, you’ll be on top pretty 
quick.” 

One morning I sighted a big fellow feeding 
among some sea-grass ahead of me. Coming up 
behind him as quickly as my leaden-soled boots 

my quarry rather larger 
than I anticipated. As soon as I was within 
reach, I jumped and landed on his back. 

In the excitement of the moment, I suppose I 
must have fumbled. Certainly I was too slow 
in getting my fingers under his shell; for before 
I realized it, or had a chance to mise the creatures 
I felt my teet dragging over the bottom, an 
awoke to the fact that my intended captive had 
captured me, and was swimming away with me. 

n vain I tried to point the turtle’s head 
upward. Tle would have none of it. 1 attenipted 
to catch something with my toes, but too late. 
He was already well under way, and travelling 
at his very best As I feared to drop an 


pace. 
could not signal, there was nothing for me to do' 


but to hang on and act as the tail to his kite. 
Suddenly we came to the end of our tether, 
the limit of the lifeline. With a sudden jerk, 


company. I fell headlong, landing, by | 


we 
pale het on a soft bottom, and the turtle 
made off to some safer hunting-ground. 
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Montana’s Thistle Law. 


Eastern people are accustomed to think of 
Montana as a mining rather than an agricultural 
region, but certain paragraphs in its penal code 
seem to show that there are progressive farmers 
in the state, men who mean to protect their fields 
from noxious weeds. We quote the summary 
made by the Fort Benton River Press: 

Section 1200 of the penal code provides that it ; 
is the duty of any person finding any C: 
Scotch, Bull or Russian thistles growing or 
standing upon the land of another, immediately to 
destroy same, or give the person owning or 
oogupying said land immediate notice thereof. 

: zon 1109. provides that if any person or 
persons, rai or other corporation shall refuse 
or neglect to destroy any Canada, Scotch, Bull or 


Russian thistles growing or standing u mn any 
land owned or occupied or controlled em OD | 
or before the 15th day of August of ‘each year, it 


shall be the duty of the officials to destroy the 
thistles, and collect from the land-owner the cost 
of the work. 

Section 1198 provides that any one who know- 
ingly permits any of these thistles to to seed 
upon any land under his control shall be deemed 
guilty of supporting and maintaining a nuisance, 
and shall be punished by a tine of not more than 
fifty dollars or less than five dollars. 


—_+o>——_——_ 


Fly-Cakes. 


There is not much, at first thought, that is 
useful about a pest of any kind, but in Africa, 
where locusts eat the land bare, and ants swarm 
in countless throngs, and flies now and again 
blacken the atmosphere, the natives have learned 
to make the best of things. 

Just before Teaching Bandawe, says Miss 
Helen Caddick, an African traveller of many 
experiences, we had noticed tiny flies rising i 
great clouds out of the lake. The captain of our 
steamer had kept out of their way as well as he 
could, for he knew by experience how suffocating 
these clouds of flies are. 

As they rise the wind blows them on shore, 
where they completely smother the shrubs and 
trees. Then the women come out with baskets 
or nets, into which they shake the flies from the | 

rees. Having collected them, they mix them 
with native flour and bake the mixture into 
cakes, which are said to be delicious, and to taste 
ol 





T had a cake given me, but I never could make 
up my mind to taste it. The smell and sight of 
the flies at Bandawe were sufficient for me. t 

Everything was covered with them, and had a 
horribly nasty, fishy smell. These fly-cakes are 
made round and thick, and are very dark in color. | 
T still possess mine, and consider it a most inter- | 
esting relic, It is quite safe to leave it about, for | 
I do not think any one would dare to touch it. | 


COMPANION. 


|. “It’s the thing” to vialt Congress Spring daily when 


gress Water is not only a delicious beverage, but brings 
desired results, for bookl lade, 


300 mixed for, stamp 
lector, 12¢. Columbian Stamp Co., Arlingt fass. 
FREE peptic footn Power torpontage and 
packing, 10c. H. E. Chase, Dentist, 88 Tremont St., Boston. 

HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE will cure it in 5 min- 


utes. One box cures 10 head- 
. Costs 25 cts. At druggists. 
Sent by mail by NERVEABE 0O., Boston, Mass. 
SAMPLE SIZE, 10 CENTS. 


© PHOTOLIBRARY 
CARTER'S DASTE 


sed Bo You stick TOIT 
eZ. THAN Mucitace For Att Purposes 
7 EZ a 


vy Grocers, Druggiats, Ete. 
5 
DAE cA 


tube by marl for 5 cents. 


ER’S INK CO., Boston. 

| EASILY 
EARNED. 
WE want live young people throughout 
New England to assist us in selling Quik- 
Klean, the best product on the market 
for general household cleaning, and will 
givea complete, practicable camera, which 
takes a 4x5 picture, for orders for Quike 

Klean. For particulars address, 


CLEANSING & POLISHING CO., 


848 Tremont Building, Boston, Mase. 


“TYRIAN” 


EXCEL 
NIPPLE. 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sick- 
ness among infants in summer. 
Cannot collapse. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Sample Nipple and our book, 
“Worth Reading,” sent FREE 
for two-cent stamp. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 

































Travel in 
Comfort. 


The service of fast trains over the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
between Chicago ‘oledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Nor, fork and, 1 Barton a, in. fre 

juency, |, punctu: 7 equipment 
and comfort is ‘unequaled, 

When you purchase a ticket over this 
line your investment covers the best in 
travel that can be bought. 

“Book of Trains” tells about it; sent 
free to any address, 










A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


Roya Pear 


You have been reading 

’ about it. Why don't you 
try it? ‘It will positively 

' cure Pimples and Black- 
heads. Removes Freck- 
les, Tan and Liver Spots. 
' Take no substitute, for 
there’s nothing else that 
can be compared with it. 


Madam E. Kelton Gibson, 
the noted Skin Specialist, 
East 28th Street, New York. 
says: “I find Royal Pearl 

preparation Ihave 
ever used for toning up the 
akin and removing all blem- 
ishes.”” 


















Write to-day to 


THE H. R. HALE CO., 


Hartford, Conn., for a 


Small Bottle FREE, 


Large bottles, 50c. and 
#1. . At all dealers, or 
8| ipped express paid toany 4 
address on receipt of price, 


“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
’ in front, with 
coence Elastic Gores 
_ at Sides. 

., Where theCresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 




















“CRESCO” 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Pocket album and stamp col- | 





In Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. Con- + 








Ill. 


Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckies and Pimples 
by applylag 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 85 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 
All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 


L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


RISCILLA 


“Expansion” 
Hoop. 


THIS IS IT. 


See the “turn 
buckle” in the side 
that expands the 
inner hoop, hold- 
ing work firmly 
without injury 


Have you seen the 


Priscilla Hoop Holder ? 


It clamps to table or chair arm and supports 
hoop in front of you, leaving both hands free to 
work with. It fits any hoop and is 

Sent post-paid for 50c. 


Or with Priscilla Sets as follows: 


With Set of 5, 6, 7, &-in. Expansion Hoops $1.50. 
With any Two Expansion Hoops . $1.00. 











With Special 10-inch Hoop m1 25. 

With Special :~ at ree 

With =. 

Priscil “pata wet 
Clear 2 af aie 

finestfs 1 ea gury. 
You: ' yous atall LEADING Art Stores 


and Art Departments. Ask for them. 
Beud for Cataloguo of Kmbroidery Novelties, Free. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., HARTPORD, CONN. 





5 Rooms... . $75 
7 Rooms 98 
9 Rooms... . 125 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


If your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on & 
new Dighton. Fvery 
Part Warranted. 


e 
FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 





DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 





Why do you use a 
extract that is not sé 
tory when you can al 
have 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


by insisting upon it. 





IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Another Glenwood 


Danielson, Conn. 


Werr Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Glenwood Furnace and Hot Water Heater combined. 


with the doors in the halls all open from three floors. 
managed and I have used no more fuel than formerly. 
mend your Heaters and Ranges. 

Very Respecttully, 


May 24th. 


For ten years past I have been using one of your Glenwood 
Ranges in my kitchen, and it has given such excellent satisfaction that last fall, when I 
found it necessary to put a new heater in my house, I at once decided in favor of your 
Ihave a large house to heat, 
standing upon high ground and much exposed to winds, and with the furnace I 
formerly had I found it almost impossible to heat my halls and some of my rooms. 
With your heater I have had no difficulty in keeping my house comfortable all winter, 
The fire has been very easily 
I can most heartily recom- 


ArTHuR G. BILL, Judge of Probate. 


Residence of Arthur G. Bill, Danielson, Conn. 


When looking for a heater of any description, either Hot Water, Steam, Warm Air or Combination, be sure and get an estimate on the Glenn 00g 


Write for handsome book illustrating scores of modern homes and public buildings heated with the Glenwood. 


Glenwood Heaters are the Standard: 


eir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


And Lead All Others for Modern Homes. 


AUGUST 2, 1900, 
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NATURALIST’S 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 


Microscope. 


light is 


Stand, thus 


examined. 


insects, 
ders, sea-weed, moss 
ferns, grains, 
metals, woods. 





naturalists this is 


Object, 





SPECIAL PRICE. 
FOR THE NEXT SINTY DAYS SOLD FOR ONLY 
$1.00, POST-PAID. 


Perry Mason & Co., 20] Columbus Ave., 
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Sor + Dacation + Days. 


This is a most convenient and powerful Student’s 
The cut shows the diaphragm with 


the three lenses separated. Each lens is of 
different power. It has 
| an Adjustable Mirror, 


by means of which the 
reflected up 
through the Glass 
illumi- 
nating the object being 
This instru- 
ment is designed for in- 
vestigating such objects 
as leaves, flowers, seeds, 
minerals, pow- 


grasses, 
For the 
practical use of young 


splendid instrument. 
We include with each 
instrument 1 Mounted 
1 plain Glass 
Slide and 1 Life Box. 


Naturalist’s Compound Microscope given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 25c. extra, postage included. 


Boston, Wass. 
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° Pastimes 
) Summers, 


find greatest favor with 
those whose constitutions 
are “built from the ground 
Parents who study the 
roe of growing young 
people must give considera- 
tion to the flour they use, 
as it is one of the greatest 
principles of diet. Fancy, 
high patent flours are mostly 
starch which make fat only. 


\\ Marvel Flour \} 


Pure White 





is milled by an expensive 
process which retains all 
the nutritious elements 
of the wheat. It 
makes more bread, 
better bread, and it is 
more delicious bread 
than any patent 
flour on the 
market. O 


baking sample free, or sell you a sack. 
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Ask your dealer. If he won’t supply you, write us and 
we will send you the name of a dealer who will send you a 


LISTMAN MILL CO. Crosse, Wis. 
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THE SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 





No Teacher Needed. 


Experts pronounce the New Companion Instructor the most complete and beautiful 
book of directions ever issued. Our customers frequently write, ‘‘The Instructor is so accu- 
rate it seems impossible to make a mistake.’ ¢ 
illustrated, we have kept in mind those who are unfamiliar with the use of a sewing machine 
If you have any idea of purchasing a sewing machine you will be wise 
if you first send for our Two Sewing Machine Books free for the asking. They will 
enlighten you on many points, besides explaining why we can furnish our readers with a 
high-grade, up-to-date sewing machine for $19.00 — freight charges paid by us. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


or its attachments. 
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PLACE to love in,—live, 
If we, too, like Tithonus, 

Could find some god to stretch the gray, 
Scant life the fates have thrown us, 


for aye, 





Long ago in the far South, on the low 
Atlantic coast, on an arm of the sea that ran 
far into the land, a quiet old town lay white 
and sleepy. From the outside it could scarcely 
be seen for the fringe of live-oaks that grew 
close to the water’s edge; from the inside one 
could look through the greenness across the 
shining water to the far, dim woods on the other 
shore. Figs and pomegranates and oranges 
ripened there then,—for the sheltering woods 
to the north had not been cut away,—and 
oleanders and roses and myrtles filled the big 
gardens. The old houses were built of “tabby” 
or of wood, with deep, encircling piazzas, and 
whitened to a dazzling whiteness; and the 
shady streets were white also, and hard 
with pounded shells. No hotels, no rail- 
ways, no stages, no touch from the outer 
world save a steamboat that, plying between 
two neighboring cities, paused twice a week 
for mail and passengers. 

It was almost Arcadian, the life in this 
“ancient and secluded town,’’ where the 
setting sun turned the great river into a 
sheet of gold that mirrored with marvelous 
splendor the glory of the evening clouds; 
where the sails of the pleasure- boats 
gleamed like “white, flitting souls ;"” where 
the far-off thrum of a soft guitar, or the wild, 
low song of the negroes, keeping time to the 
stroke of the oar, seemed like fairy music; 
where the soft wind swayed the long, gray 
moss, and the slow tides rose and fell. 

This town of Kingshaven was the private 
property, almost, of a few large clans of 
planters, more or less nearly related. They 
kept their horses and dogs, their rowboats and 
sailboats; they owned hunting islands, and 
islands that were little more than sand-bars, 
where in summer they marooned for the se 
of the sea-bathing, spending the winter months 
on their plantations. Their wine, their silver, 
their furniture and books and gout and church 


















were standard, and from the mother country, | 


sent over in exchange for the silky, long-staple 
“sea-island cotton.” All these customs and 
habits and manners were of ancient date,—had 
been held sacred by every one of the many 
generations that lay asleep about the walls of 
the old church built of English brick,—and 
having been handed down intact, Kingshaven 
could not change. 

But if the days followed each other in 
peaceful monotony, happy in having no history, 
they were not idle days. There were the sea- 
sons, with their planting and reaping. There 
were the overseers to be watched and the 
negroes to be cared for. There were the 
innumerable aunts and uncles and grand- | 
parents and cousins out to the fourth and fifth 
degrees, dining and teaing and visiting from 
house to house, and keeping kindly and 
conscientiously abreast of each others’ affairs. 
There were friends coming and going from 
the outside world, and all manner of simple, 
plentiful hospttality to be used toward them. | 
There were books and flower-gardens and | 
beautiful kinds of embroidery and important ! 
kinds of sweetmeats; for there were noted | 
housekeepers, after the prodigal Southern, 
fashion, in this town, whose recipes for certain 
things were of a wide and enduring reputa- 
tion, such as the making of exquisitely carved 
orange preserves and the various ways of 
preparing crab and terrapin. Then there! 
were missions, foreign and domestic, and 
politics, growing darker and more lurid as the 
years drew toward the furnace of the War of | 
Secession. 

No, Kingshaven had no desire to change, not 
even when the rising generation declared it to, 
be no more lively than average ditch-water. 
They were young and ignorant, and did not 
know when they were well off. A proposition | 





they agreed to in after years. 
And in this peaceful town one place seemed | 
more peaceful than all the rest. It was a corner : 


room on the side of a big house that was turned | 





away from the bay-like river which gave the 


steamboat da 

“Yes, mamma,”’ closing the book on her 
finger. 

“And your brother George has gone 































‘“ WITH HER HANDS CLASPED BEHIND HER.”' 


town its aame of Kingshaven. For old Mrs. 
Bullen, who was the daughter and mother and 
grandmother of one of the largest clans in the 
place, dreaded thunder-storms as she dreaded 
nothing else in life, and as the storms generally 
came from the bay side of the town, her room 
had been selected with regard to her fears. Of 
the four large windows, two looked the 
side yard to a narrower blue water known 
as “ Backriver,” and the other twe opened 
down to an upper piazza that looked out 
over the front garden and gate, beyond which 
was the “Green,” a large, open space owned 
by the Bullens, and kept vacant for the sake 
of privacy. 

The room itself, which would have held at 
least two ordinary rooms, was wainscoted from 
floor to ceiling.and painted white. The narrow, 
high mantelpiece, under which 
cavernous fireplace bricked red, 
painted white, and supported some tall silver 
candlesticks standing inside of tall glass shades ; 
the fender and dogs and tongs and shovel were 
all very big and shiny, as indeed was everything 
in that airy and comfortable, but extremely 
simple, apartment. 

The floor was covered with white matting. 
the bedstead, the windows, the couches, and 
the high-backed, stuffed armchair in which 
Mrs. Bullen always sat, were all curtained | down to Puonah! Why did I not remind him 
and covered with light, flowered chintz, and that it was steamboat day? Suppose the 
trimmed with knotted fringe. A glass-fronted steamboat should run into his boat?” 
bookcase on legs, and with a flap for writing,; “There can be no danger, mamma,” Miss 
and some high-shouldered, mahogany chairs, | Sophia answered, quietly, this being, like the 
completed the furnishing. thunder-storms, an old and well-established 

Old Mrs. Bullen, small and fair, sat in her | anxiety, “the river is so wide, and you can 
armchair, with her white hands folded in | see the smoke of the steamboat so long before 
her lap. Ter silver hair, rippling down over | it comes.’’ 
her temples, was covered by a white muslin,| “Did he take any of his sons with him?” 
high-crowned, widow’s cap tied close under | Mrs. Bullen went on. 
her chin; a white kerchief was crossed on her| “Yes, I think Georgie and Jack went with 
breast over a plain black frock; her little feet, : him.” 
encased in the finest stockings, were in the lap | “Sophia, please call the boy John; I cannot 
of a negro maid who was seated on the floor,, bear Jack. Maria Cathcart’s coachman is 
and who rubbed them with a slow, soothing | Ja .” Then to the maid: “Put on my 
motion. At the corner of the hearth, also on | Slippers, Myra, and you go over to Miss 
the floor, was seated another negro maid, ; Ellen’s, and give my love and ask who Massa 
holding in her hand a flat red brick, which | George took with him and when he expected 
from time to time she dipped into a little to come back. And, Myra,” as the girl reached 
wooden piggin of water at her side and rubbed | the door, “tell Cesar to send Minty’s Joe down 
slowly on the hearth, the process by which it | to Backriver landing, to watch for the steam- 
was kept smooth and red. She was resting | boat and to look for your Massa George’s boat. 
from her labors now, however, for near aI am really very uneasy.” 
window sat Miss Sophia Bullen, reading from There was silence in the room alter this, 
the Psalms for the day: 

“For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy | blinds, which were partially closed, subduing 











yawned a 
was also 




















| wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. ‘the glare of summer light and rattling pleasantly 


They mount up to the heaven, they go down in the south wind. Presently Mrs. Bullen 
again to the depths ; their soul is melted because | shifted her position a little and shook her 
of trouble.” head. 

Mrs. Bullen straightened herself in her chair.| “I am really uneasy,” she said, “steamboats 


“Sophia,” she interrupted, “is not this’ 


Ge Ya, Pe a4 
— 


‘save for the shaking of the green Venetian | 


are such dangerous things. I shall never forget 
my journey on one to see Cicely when her 
daughter Esther was born; it was most disa- 
greeable. I never approved of public convey- 
ances for ladies, never! You meet so many 
strangers—really common people! I did not 
lift my veil once during the journey, except 
when I was in my stateroom, when my maid, 
your Mawm Rose, brought me my food. And 
I could not bring myself to eat anything but 
eggs and potatoes, things protected by skins 
and shells. It was most trying.” 

The old lady rose and walked to one of the 
windows that looked toward Backriver, as if 
to recover from the thought of the iniquity of 
public conveyances. She stood there for a 
moment, then began to walk slowly up and 
down the room, with her hands clasped behind 
her. 

“You must finish my reading later,’’ she 
went on, to her daughter. “I am too much 
agitated to listen farther; and you may go 

on with the hearth, Judy ; the sound 
is not unpleasant. And Phebe, I 
wonder where she is?” 

“The flat came from Broadoak 
plantation this morning,” Miss 
Sophia answered, “and she is seeing 
to the things being put away.’’ 

“To be sure; I had forgotten 
that,” and the old lady continued 
to walk up and down slowly, while 
Miss Sophia, taking up some hen- 

stitching, worked dili- 
gently. 

There was silence 
again for a little while, 
save for the monotonous 
scraping of Judy’s brick 
and the rattling of the 
blinds in the wind. 

“Tt was what you read 
about the storm in the 
Psalms, Sophia; it made 
me nervous,” Mrs. Bullen 
said at last. “Forgive my 
stopping you. Will you 
go on now, my dear, and 
read something soothing? 
The ninety-first Psalm 
always quiets me; my life 
has been so sheltered 
and so blessed that it 
makes me afraid! And 
that really seems a lack 
of faith. Stop rubbing, 
Judy, and listen. These 
are beautiful and true 
words that Miss Sophia is 
going to read; try to un- 
derstand them, girl. Read 
slowly, my daughter.” 

She paused by a win- © 
dow while Miss Sophia 
read, and as she finished, 
Mrs. Bullen repeated: 
“He shall give his an- 
gels charge over thee.’ 
Think of that, Judy,”— 
tothe negro girl,—“angels 
to have charge over you, 
‘that is, if you love God. Do you love God, 
| Judy 2” i 

“J dunno, missis.’’ 

“Do you obey, Judy—do all you are told to 
do?” 

Cer dunno, missis, ef I do all, but I try fuh 
do all, ’ceppen w’en Aunt Aggie bodder me.”” 

«Then you love God, Judy, for to obey is to 
love, and God will bless you, girl.” 

“T’enky, missis.’’ 

Here Myra reappeared. ‘Miss Ellen say, ’e 
say Massa George is to git back ’fo’ sundown, 
en’ ’e sen’ ’e love, en’ say Massa Georgie en’ 
Massa Jack is gone longer Massa George.” 

“Very well; but you must say Massa John, 
Myra, not Massa Jack ; I don’t like it. Now 
take your sewing. Miss Phoebe wants those 
wristbands finished to-day.” And Myra re- 
tired to a low chair near a window where there 
was a basket and some work. 

After the early dinner Mrs. Bullen’s anxiety 
,as to the return of her son increased to the 
| extent of putting her to bed. It was a needless 
anxiety, but an habitual one, so much so that 
no one ever argued with it, and Mrs. Bullen 
felt no compunction in succumbing to it. 
Miss Sophia stood at one of the side windows 
that commanded Backriver, watching and 
| listening for her brother’s boat, while Mrs. 
; Bullen, looking more fragile than ever among 
the folds and frills of white linen that encom- 
passed her in the great bed, waited anxiously. 
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There was a song that Philip, the stroke, always 
made the oarsmen sing as they neared the town: 


“To my mawesa en’ my missis, 
Goin’ home, goin’ home. 
‘To my wife en’ my chillun, 
Goin’ home, goin’ home. 

To my sleep en’ my res’, 
Goin’ home, goin’ home. 
To my Lawd en’ my Master, 
Goin’ home, goin’ home.” 


THE YOUTH’S 


I had caught his hand in mine, ‘I’m not afraid. 
| I have not been all good, but I have loved the 
| 





COMPANION. 


faded away entirely; a bend in the river or a 
denser growth of woods had shut it off. Again 


AUGUST 8, 1900, 


outskirts of the place, and this escaped the con. 
flagration. To it they carried the goods that they 


Lord, and I’ve been a gentleman.’ The sun there swept by on the wind a vibration that , had been able to save from the burned house, and 


| flashed in, a wind swept by me, and his soul was 
| gone! My father, my dear father!” 


might have been anything; then suddenly, faint | 
and far off, but distinct, she heard the booming 


| Miss Sophia stood quite still by the window. | refrain: ‘‘Going home, going home!” She did 
She so loved the old story and the teller—and | not speak to her mother at once; she waited a 


now she listened for the same old song. 


The} 


little while; now she could distinguish the words 


One voice sealing high, the deep refrain booming | sun was setting, and a red glow was spreading | —how a black line shot out from behind the last 


in between each line, the rhythmic stroke of the 
oars, and the dash of the waves filling out the 
measure. It would sound clearly a long way 
across the water, and it was for this that Miss 
Sophia listened. 

“Don’t you hear the singing yet, Sophia?” 
Mrs. Bullen asked froca the midst of her frills 


and pillows. “They will be singing old Anthony’s | 


| itself over the silent, flat land; the water was 
turned to the color of blood, and every leaf to the 
, semblance of gold. 

The silence was unbroken save for the occa- 
sional sound of the soft, flat voices of the negroes 
, in the yard or the stamping of the horses in the 
| stables, 

Then, faint and far away, there came a throb 








bend into the wide sweep of the river. 

“I see Brother George’s boat, mamma,’ she 
said. “If you listen, you can hear them singing,” 
and coming to the bedside, she smoothed the 
perfectly smooth pillows on which her mother 
rested. “They are quite near now.” 

“Yes,” and Mrs. Bullen raised herself a little, 
“yes, thank God! the same old song. I can hear 


they were thus occupied for an hour or two, 
Then they went to get the baby. On their way 
they met a woman, who said to Mrs. Tucker 
that her mother had gone home and taken the 
“girls’’ with her till she could get settled aguin. 
This was not quite clear, for Mrs. Tucker's 
mother had not only taken the “girls” home, but 
had gone round by the shed and taken the baby 
along, too. 

Now Mrs. Tucker naturally supposed that her 
baby was still at the shed, and hastening thither 
in the fading light, she misappropriated an infant 
in pink socks and in a pink frock which she knew 
very well, having completed that little gown with 


song, ‘Going Home.’ It seems to sound so far! jin the air, scarcely more than a sob or a sigh, | the oars in the rowlocks. Now —there, they are | 


her own hands only three days before. Glad to 


They sang it when my father died. Anthony | but Miss Sophia bent her head to listen. Was | landing—hear the hounds! And George’s voice! find her baby, as she thought it, so well and 


rowed stroke for my father, and he always called : it old, dead Anthony’s song? 
‘Going Home’ his town song; and Philip rows 
stroke now, and he is old Anthony’s son. of a sound, surely the refrain of a boat-song, but . is only six foot two, God bless him and spare 
Anthony was my father’s favorite servant: ) was it the one for which she was listening? It him, my boy, my only boy!” 

Cresar was another. Czsar will not live much 
longer now, he is 80 old. Do you give Czesar his 
brandy every day, Sophia ?”” 

“Yes, mamma, with my own hands, and I 
read his Bible to him every day. I see to it that 
he is thoroughly comfortable.’’ 

“I know, my dear, only I like to make sure; | 
he has been a faithful servant, he and Anthony, | 
dead so long ago! Ah me, how far away it all 
seems! When my father was dying, he sent for 
his drivers from his plantations and gave them 
their orders. He would never have overseers; 
he did not trust them, and he had to pay a fine 


| —dear fellow, how like he is to my father! 











By Charles Adams 


| BOUT a week ago, in a moment of indis-| “Isn’t he horrid? But compare their eyes!” 

for each place every year because of it; but he eretion, I strayed into a “baby-show,” | cried another. 

preferred to select his most trustworthy negroes and made the mistake of saying that 1| “Just like so many beautiful little gooseber- 

for drivers, and to overlook them himself. And | couldn’t see much difference in the little dears. | ries,’’ I insisted. 

your father has never changed the custom; he! This baby-show did not differ notably from} “Oh! Ohb-h-h-h! Oh-h-h-h-h!” burst forth on 

has never put an overseer on one of the Tremel- | others. It was held in the vestry of the Metho- | all sides. 

stoun places, nor has your brother George; but | dist Church in a suburban town. Thirty-four, “Ladies,” I cried, desperately, “you know 

Georgie, I’m afraid, will be different. Well, I | babies were “entered ;” and of course all their | very well that if these babies were shifted from 

shall be gone by that time. Do you hear the old | mothers were there, as well as many of their | carriage to carriage, while you all shut your eyes, 

song yet, Sophia?” aunts. you couldn’t tell them apart to save your lives! 
“No, mamma, not yet.’’ I did not realize until I got well inside that I| You may think you could, but you couldn’t. 
“In his last illness my father was brought up| was the only man, young or old, in the hall.| Let me tell you what happened at the fire at 

from Poonah in the Big Sally, his twelve-oared | It seems that the rest of the men were bright | Norland last spring! Let me—let —” 

boat, and he made the hands sing that song—that | enough to stay away. The place was a bower! It was at this point that I was stopped by 


very song. In themiddleof it, Anthony 
drew in his oar, and knelt, crying, at 
the foot of the mattress where my father 
lay: ‘Oh, me mawsa, doan’ go an’ lef’ 
Antinny—doan’ go, doan’ go!’ 

“T think that was the first thing that 
made my father realize his condition. 
Only the day before he had flown into 
a fury with the doctor because he had 
warned him of his extreme danger. 
My father had a tremendous voice, and 
he roared at the doctor: ‘What do you 
mean by saying such a thing as that, 
sir? Send your bill to my factor, and 
don’t let me see your face again!’ The 
doctor was an old friend, and of course 
did not heed him, and he persuaded 
father to come up to town the next day. 

“TI was young then, my dear, and I 
was inexperienced, and consequently 
very brave,—life has taught me better, 
—but when Anthony fell down at my 
father’s feet like that, I saw a tremor 
go over his whole body. He lay quite 
still for a moment; then he held out 
his hand to Anthony. ‘God’s time 
must be our time, Anthony,’ he said. 
‘I’m going home now, where all have 
gone before me but your little Miss 
Polly,’ and he laid his hand on mine 
as I sat on the mattress beside him, 


‘and I expect and charge you—every one of ' of young maternity, and of fluffy pink and baby | naps. 


you—to be faithful to her as long as she lives.’ 
Then Anthony held up his hands as he knelt in 
the boat. ‘I answer fuh all, mawsa,’ he said, 
‘en’ ’fo’ Gawd, we’ll stan’ by little missy—‘fo’ 
Gawd!’ 

“And they have, most faithfully. Philip and 
Scipio were in that boat, and Sam and Will, mere 
boys they were; and old Cresar—he will not live 
much longer. 

“My father died a few days after that, just at 


sunrise. Anthony had brought his blanket in: 


and was lying on the floor near the door. Czesar 
was father’s body-servant, but Anthony crept in 
and stayed there all night. At dawn father 
asked him, ‘When will the tide turn, Anthony ?” 

“*At daylight, mawsa.’ 

“Ts it a full tide, Anthony ?’ 

“*A big spring-tide, mawsa, clean ober de 
landin’.’ 

“‘A full tide,’ my father said, and raised 
himself to look out of the window. ‘A brimming 
tide, and my soul will go out with it.’ 

“Then Anthony called up the bands, and in 
the dawn they stood outside, under the windows, 
and sang, ‘Going Home.’ Father ordered them 
all in, and all the other servants came in, too— 
into this very room. He said good-by to them all; 
then his mind seemed to wander a little, for he 
began talking to his mother, and repeated the 
fifty-first Psalm all through, just as his mother 
had done when dying. And when he said ‘Amen’ 
he held up his hands like this, and all the negroes 
said‘Amen!’ It made a great sound, and all the 
hounds in the yard began to bay. He listened, 
then smiled to himself. After a moment he 
looked up at his brother, standing there. ‘We’ve 
swum Broadriver together, Bob,’ he said; ‘we 
need not fear the river of death. No, daughter,’ 





‘“TWO WOMEN CLAIMED THE SAME BABY."’ 


blue. The air was vocal with cooing and twit- 
tering sounds. Thirty-four “ perfectly lovely ” 
| baby carriages were ranged round in a semi-! 
circle, each against a background of pink dimity , 
‘and each containing a beruffled and bepowdered | 
baby. Some of the youngsters were shaking , 
rattles, some were grasping wonderful bottles of 
white fluid, some were gurgling and some were | 
leaping nearly out of their nests in an excess of | 
gleeful health. 
A manufacturer of infants’ food had offered _ 
a prize for the handsomest baby, and every one ; 
, of those young mothers had high hopes of taking ; 
| it. | 
| Some artist should try to depict the foolish , 
, smile that overspreads a man’s face when he | 
| finds himself, inadvertently, amid such surround- 
ings. I was sneaking toward the door, when 
nine or ten of the mothers, who knew me, out- 
flanked my line of retreat, and with much 
laughter, drew me back to be “umpire.” { 

Umpire at a baby-show! Arbiter and judge 
as to which of thirty-four babies was the 
prettiest! Think of the consequences! The 
undying friendship of one young mother, and 
the eternal enmity and reprobation of the other 
' thirty-three! 

Before I had been led half round the cooing 
semicircle I saw my danger, and hit on the trite 
expedient of declaring that they were all so 
pretty that I could see no difference in them. ; 
As the mothers were incredulous, I grew insist- 

j ent, and declared vehemently that I could not 
tell the babies apart. 

' They tried to instruct me. 
| their hair!” cried one. 

| “T have looked at it,” said I. “It differs about 
as much as the down on so many peaches.’ | 


“Oh, but look at 


the mothers. They would not hear an-| 
other word. In fact, they turned me out 
of the vestry. 

Denied the privilege of telling them that 
story of the fire at Norland, I offer it here 
to vindicate myself. 

Norland was one of those little villages 
on the borders of the lumber country which 
are predestined to burn up once in about 
ten years, or may be fifteen, or with extreme 
good luck, twenty. The houses, stores and 
mills were all built of wood, with shingle 
roofs; and all about were great. “yards” | 
filled with piles of boards, clapboards, 
shingles and lumber waste. If a fire | 
started in one of these mill-yards with the: 
wind high, during a dry week, nothing 
except the hand of Providence could save 
the town. 

At Norland the inevitable happened one | 
afternoon in May, a year ago. It was a, 
lumber-yard fire, with a fine northwest | 
wind, which whirled blazing embers aloft, 
sowing them broadcast over the village and 
—well, the poor people had about twenty 
minutes in which to save what they could. 
There were lots of babies, and of course , 
they saved the babies first, and ran back 
for other household treasures afterward. 

Now it was the time of day when many 
of the infants were taking their afternoon 

They were snatched out of their cradles 
or cribs, along with such of their little wraps, | 
blankets and other clothes as came handiest, and | 
carried as quickly as possible along the “alder | 
brook road’ to windward of the burning village. | 
And for want of a better place to leave them,— | 
while the excited mothers and fathers ran back ; 
to save their goods,—they were laid in an empty 
granite-worker’s shed, and left in charge of an 
old woman, called Aunt Anice Roe, who had; 
made her own escape in a slightly singed, some- 
what dazed condition. | 

The village burned, all save a moiety of its 
outskirts, to windward; and for an hour or two ; 
even the babies’ mothers were too much occupied | 
with their now homeless furniture, bedding and | 
best bonnets to go to the shed for the babies. It 
was a time of affliction and distress. But as the 
fire burned out and the smoky evening drew on, 
the parental instinct revived, and the mothers 
came hastening to the shed. 

Meanwhile poor, confused old Aunt Anice 
Roe had done what she could. She had spread 
blankets on the granite chips; and as the wind 
was blowing cold, she had dressed and muffled 
up each of the little crying creatures in what) 
she thought came with each one. But it is not’ 
strange that, in dealing with the collection of 
little frocks, socks, blankets and bottles, she 
made mistakes; and a’mistake of that sort once 
started, went the round of the fourteen babies. 

It happened that a certain Mrs. Gilbert 
Tucker’s mother, who lived a few miles out of | 
the village, had been calling on her daughter | 
when the fire broke out. To this mother’s care 
Mrs. Tucker had consigned her two little girls, 
but had run, herself, with her baby, to the 
shed. | 

The Tuckers owned another cottage in the! 


Not | quiet, she marched home, hugging it to her 
Presently, on a wave of wind came the ghost so tall; my father stood six foot three. George | heart. 


| Other mothers, however, did not fare so well. 
There were three very young babies which their 
own parents could not tell apart by Jantern light. 
Mistakes were made which distressed various 
‘families. Soon efforts to rectify the blunders 
| began. At intervals a puzzled father or a 

terrified mother came hurrying back to retum 
| a baby and ask for another. 

“This isn’t our baby!” exclaimed one. “Ours 
had a mole on his left ear—or was it his right, 
George?” 

A man laid his bundle down, in some embar- 
rassment, and said that his wife had sent him 
back with the baby Aunt Anice had given him, 
to exchange it for their own. He was evidently 
used to doing errands for his wife, for he 
inquired, “If they had something a little heavier, 
in a lighter shade?” 

But the mothers who came were not inclined 
| to be humorous. Two women claimed the same 

baby, and one of them left the shed in tears, 
without any baby at all. The exchange of 
clothes had proved bewildering. One nurse 
maid, who had been deceived by the misleading 
apparel, dared not divulge her error that night, 
or at least she did not. This made trouble in 
i the home of Mrs. Ella Dunbar, who soon was on 
' the threshold of nervous prostration. 

“Oh, where is my child ?”’ she cried to dis- 
tracted old Aunt Anice. ‘There isn’t one that 
resembles my little Ben!” 

Aunt Anice wrung her hands. She knew 
nothing about it. The several parents had come 
and got their babies. She supposed they knew 
their own children. 

“But what shall I do? “What shall I do?” 
sobbed Mrs, Dunbar. 

“J don’t know! Oh, I don’t know!” cried the 
sympathetic old aunty. ‘“Umless everybody who 
brought babies here fetches them back and we 
sort them again!” 

This proposal, although repugnant to many, 
seemed to be the only way out of the difficulty; 
and the next morning there was a novel baby- 
show at the shed. No prize for beauty or 
winning baby ways now tempted the mothers. 
The babies themselves were at stake! 

All were now in a calmer mood, however, and 
there was a better light. The infants were 
exchanged to the satisfaction of every one, except 
Mrs. Ella Dunbar. Her baby was apparently 
missing. 

What was more and worse, she claimed as 
her own the child that Mrs. Gilbert Tucker had 
taken and now held. The two children were 
said to resemble each other, and had been bum 
at about the same time. Mrs. Dunbar vehe 
mently asserted that the baby Mrs. Tucker had 
was her little Ben. Mrs. Tucker as positively 
declared it to be her own little Henry. 

The two mothers really required to be re 
strained a little, Mrs. Dunbar in particular. 
She was well-nigh. frantic from anxiety and 
indignation. Persuaded at last to return bome, 
she fell seriously ill. Mr. Dunbar consulted a 
lawyer, who promptly began the preliminaries 
for a case in court. The mystery lasted until 
late the third day, when Mrs. Gilbert Tucker's 
mother came placidly into town and brought the 
children home. 

“Tiere’s the baby, Sarah,” she said, as she 
entered the sitting-room. ‘IIe’s been good all 
the time. I suppose you've missed him dread- 
fully.”’ 

“ ‘Baby?’ echoed Mrs. Tucker, blankly. 
“What ‘baby’ ?” 

“Why, our baby! Your baby that I took out 
home with me!” 

“But here’s the baby!” and Mrs. Tucker 








, Stopped rocking and held it up. “Why, mother, 


you don’t mean —” she gasped, unable to say 
more. 

“Yes, I do! Whose baby have you got there, 
Sarah?” cried her mother, austerely. 

“Why, I don’t know!” wailed Mrs. Tucker, 
looking from one child to the other in bewikler- 
ment. “Yes, I do, too!’ she groaned out, at 
last. “What will poor Ella Dunbar say to me? 
It’s hers! It must be! I took it, and here I’ve 
kept it! I thought it was mine! She was sure 
it was hers! But I wouldn't give it up. Oh, it 
is too dreadful! I thought a number of times 
it didn’t seem just like little Henry!” 

“Ben”? was restored to the Dunbar household ; 


:and much humiliated, Mrs. Gilbert Tucker 


transferred her affection to her own small 
“Henry.” The lawsuit did not come off; but 
the Dunbars still pass the Tuckers without 
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speaking, and the wags of the village have 


nicknamed both the little fellows “Ben-ry.”” | 


Perhaps the ladies who mobbed me at the 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| baby-show will say that this story is all a miser- 
able fiction, clumsily invented by me to put them 
in the wrong. None the less, it is the absolute 
truth, every word of it. 
























E closed the door of 
H his father’s library 
with a hand which 
trembled on the knob. 
He stole swiftly through 
the hall and up the stairs 
into his room, the door 
of which he instantly 
locked. Crossing the 
floor, he flung himself, 
full length, face down- 
ward, upon the bed. 

The attitude of the 
figure, with its boyish 
outlines of rumpled hair, 
square young shoulders 
and strong legs beneath 
the gay golf stockings, 
suggested both grief and 
despair. At eighteen 
these forms of suffering 
are sometimes intense, 














but seldom prolonged. 
Yet it was a full hour 
before the shoulders 
stirred, except with an 
oceasional long-drawn 
breath. 
Anonlooker might have 
fancied Larry asleep, but 
when he slowly drew 
himself erect, it was not 
sleepiness which made his 
eyelids droop so heavily. 
His handsome face was 
angry, and the lines about 
the mouth were straight and hard. 
He began packing a leather travelling-bag, 
moving softly about from closet to chiffonier, 


selecting and rejecting with que. He glanced 
down at the modish bicycle clothes he wore, and 
after some hesitation decided to make no change 
in them, except to replace the gay stockings with 
a more quiet pair. In the bag he put one light- 
- weight summer suit, and a store of shirts, collars 
and neckties which he chose from a lavish stock. 
He took a handsome top-coat from its yoke in 
the closet, but shook his head and replaced it 
with a sigh. 

The packing accomplished, he glanced about 
the attractive room. His eye lingered upon a 
fine rifle which stood in one corner with a collec- 
tion of oars, golf-sticks, tennis-rackets and the 
like, then turned to the photographs upon the 
top of the low bookcase. He walked slowly over 
to these. 

His lips curved into something very like a 
quiver for a moment as he took down one 
photograph. The sweet face of his mother looked 
into his with eyes which spoke to him of a very 
tender relation sundered all too soon. Her son, 
standing motionless for a long minute, suddenly 
kissed the picture with a smothered cry of pain, 
and put it carefully into a pocket of the bag, then 
drew himself up with his habitual proud air. 
Setting his lips again, he picked up his cap and 
the bag, and strode down-stairs to the library 
door. There, after an instant’s hesitation, he 
knocked. A voice bade him enter, and setting 
down his bag outside, he went in and closed the 
door. 

He advanced to the desk, where sat a keen- 
eyed man of features like his own. The father, | 
smooth-shaven, clear-cut and fresh-colored of , 
face, was Larry grown older. Mr. Thorne, 
turning in his revolving chair and looking sternly 
at the boy, waited for him to speak. 

“I came to tell you, sir,” began Larry, respect- 
fully, “that I will leave home to-night. I am 
ready to go.’’ 

His father looked at him steadily for a moment, 
then said quietly, “You will leave home? You 
mean—without my permission ?’” 

“I don’t think you can refuse to let me go, 
sir.” 

“Why not?” 

The boy’s eyes dropped, but he answered 
firmly, “You have told me why not to-day.” 

“In what words?” 

“You have said you were disappointed in me,— 
ashamed of me,—that you’’— Larry’s voice nearly 
broke, but he controlled it, although the words 


“*SINCE THE DAYS WHEN THEY MADE MUD PIES * * * SHE 
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commands, to break his promises to me, to dis- 
grace my name at the college where I have 
placed him, and to allow himself evil associates. 
His misconduct happens not once, but many 
| times. When I tell him that I am disappointed 
| in him, ashamed of him, that I cannot trust him, 
| he feels that I have been unduly hard upon him. 
: But is all this sufficient reason for his determin- 
| ing to leave my roof—for his threatening to do 
so without my consent?” 

The boy looked up quickly. 

“No,” said Mr. Thorne, “you did not say so, 
but I think I am to infer, am I not, that if I 
refuse, you will go, notwithstanding ?” 

“I could have gone,’’ said Larry, proudly, 
“without saying a word.’’ 

“I appreciate that. At the same time—you 
intend to go. Are you willing to tell me where 
| you are going?” 

, “I meant to do that, sir,” said Larry. “I shall 
! go to my cousin, Barrett Warner, in Montana.”’ 
“Have you enough money ?” 

“I have my last month’s allowance, sir.”” 

Mr. Thorne turned back to his desk, and 


The father waited for a reply, but receiving ' 
none, went on: “My son chooses to defy my | 


| he may never see me again in this world—the/| 
only son he has left! He doesn’t understand me 

a bit. He’s as hard as flint. He wouldn’t even | 

| say he wanted me to stay. Stay! I couldn’! 
stay—now!” 

Lawrence Thorne, senior, dropped into his 
chair with a breath which was almost a groan, 
and sat leaning his head upon his hand. 

“Am I taking the right course,” he asked 
himself, “or am I carrying it too far? I have! 
tried every other method with him, and failed to | 
arouse what I am sure is in him. His careless, | 

reckless ways will ruin him as surely | 
as he is a Thorne. Perhaps a year 
with Barrett would bring him to his | 
senses—yet—he is only eighteen—I | 
cannot see him leave me for that! 
rough life with a man who is none | 
too trustworthy. My only son,—my | 
little lad,—how short a time it seems | 
since he was that! is mother could | 
have managed him, but somehow I | 
have failed to hold his heart; and he: 
thinks I do not care!” 

Larry, roaming moodily about his 
rvom, while the sounds and odors 
of the early May afternoon 
came alluringly in at the 
open window, was con- 
scious of a very heavy 
heart. 

Somehow it was far 
harder for him to wait the 
required twenty-four hours 
than it would have been to 
go at once from the house. 
He had thought when he 
came to the room that he 
would not leave it until | 
the time of his permitted 
departure, but after an hour 
of intolerable boredom, he 
found himself unable to 
abide by this decision. He 
went hastily down-stairs, 
flung himself upon his 
bicycle, and in a moment | 
more was speeding toward | 
the nearest avenue which | 
led out into the open’ 
country. 

Action was such a relief 
that he wheeled on and on 
without the pause of an! 
instant, until the suburbs 
were far behind, and he 
was flying over the smooth 
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his plans and secrets. He could trust Juliet; 
and it was better that he should not go away 
leaving her to think what she would of him. 

She did not speak, but stood with her face 
turned aside, while he wondered if she would 
lecture, scold or snub him. It was not Juliet’s 
way to do any of these things. At the same 
time, she never left him in any doubt as to her 
position in matters of right and wrong. : 
“Do you mean,” she asked him slowly, at last, 
‘that you are going away on account of that?” 
“What—suspension? Ob no, that’s only part 
of it! The truth is,” he hesitated, “you know 
well enough I hate to study worse than—well— 
than a girl like you who adores books could 
possibly understand. There’s something in me 
like a steam-engine under tremendous pressure ; 
and after I’ve plugged away about so long with 
a steadily mounting steam-gage, I’ve got to break 
bounds or burst. That’s what gets me into 
scrapes. Why, if I had been old enough when 
the Spanish War broke out, I’d have been the 
happiest fellow on earth. Yet I couldn’t stand 
the discipline of a military school, so it’s no use 
going in for that. If I can get off on Barrett 
‘Warner’s ranch, where I can live the life of a 
wild Indian pony —” 

“You,” she interrupted skeptically, with a 
glance at the handsome bicycle suit, at his well- 
kept hands, at the fine lines of his face, “you 
going in for the rough life of a Western 
ranchman !”” 

“I don’t suppose I look it now,’’ he acknowl- 
edged, with a flush, “and I’ll own that it’s not 
my ideal. But—I’ll tell you, Juliet. The greatest 
of all my reasons is one I can’t say much about. 
Perhaps I oughtn’t even to hint at it, but I must, 
or you’ll misjudge me. You see, father has come 
to the end of his patience with me. I don’t know 
that I can blame him, for I have disappointed 
him in every way. But,” his face darkened, “‘he 
has said things to me I can’t stand—I don’t have 
to stand them. Ile told me —’”’ 

“Larry,” interposed the girl, “I don’t think 
you ought to tell me.” 

“I will,” cried the young fellow, fiercely, 
“whether it’s dishonorable or not, because I must 
make you understand, and you can’t do it unless 
I tell you! He said—no, I won’t stop—that he 
was ashamed of me—that he couldn’t trust me. 
There! That’s what cuts worst. He never 
said anything like that before. I suppose I’m a 
miserable good-for-nothing, but I don’t think I— 
I could stand it to be with him and know he 
didn’t care for me better than to say he coukin't 
trust me. He might as well have said —” 

Larry’s voice broke; he turned away to hide 


“ 





cycle path to a neighboring 
summer resort. Many 
others were riding on this 
path, and to avoid some too | 
exuberant friends whom he 
saw coming, he turned aside ; 
into a quiet road. Not! 
long afterward, as he ap-| 
proached a fine old country house, he saw a, 
girlish figure upon a bicycle come out from the | 
gateway and turn in his direction. He recognized | 
her with surprise. 

“Why, it’s Juliet!” he thought. “How does" 
she come out here? This must be her grand- | 
father’s place. Of course it is—I remember now. 
Well, I didn’t mean to say good-by to anybody, 
least of all to Juliet; but I can’t get out of it' 
now, and I suppose she’d feel it if I didn’t. So! 
here goes—but I’d rather be shot!” 
| “Why, Larry Thorne!” cried the girl, as he 

dismounted and pulled off his cap. “What are! 
‘you doing here? I didn’t know you had a 

vacation now.” 
| “This is luck to meet you, Juliet,” he said, as 
the two looked smilingly at one another in the | 
middle of the quiet road. ‘No, there’s no; 
vacation. This is one of those enforced leaves | 
of absence, you know. Yes,” in answer to the | 
astonished expression on her face, “I’m suspended 
, again. Fine record, isn’t it, for a fellow’s first | 
| year?” 
| He tried to speak lightly, but the quick change 
in her look from one of happy surprise was hard 

to see. He went on rapidly, feeling that he must 


resumed the writing which Larry’s entrance had | make his explanations as soon as possible and be 
interrupted. The boy watched the pen travel | gone. He realized, as he faced her, that it would | 
steadily over line after line until the firm hand- | not be easy work to explain to Juliet. 
writing had covered half a page. Then Mr.; “You see,” he began, finding himself unable 
Thorne rose and spoke, slowly and decidedly, | to meet her clear gray eyes, and shifting his own | 
holding himself in his usual erect fashion and ‘as he talked to the meadows, the sky, the ground, | 
looking into the eyes of his son—on a level with | to anything but that sober girl face, ‘the faculty | 
his own, for the two were of the same athletic had warned me that a second offence would 
build. | mean suspension to the end of the year. I fully : 
| “Lawrence,’”” be said, not harshly, but so intended not to displease them again, but—of | 
| gravely that the words sounded very stern to the . course I can’t make you understand—our crowd | 
listening ears, “for twenty-four hours I forbid had reasons for wanting to get even with al 
you to start on your journey. If you care to | certain set in ’99, and the fun of it tempted me— 
preserve any tie whatsvever between us, you will as usual. Well, the result is, here I am; but I 
not disregard this command. At the end of that | won’t be—long. I—I’m glad to have met you, | 
time, if you still feel that the best thing you can ' for I sha’n’t see you again very soon. I’m going | 
' do in the circumstances is to take yourself off, I | West—to Montana—to-morrow.” | 
shall not say or do anything to restrain you; but. A rapidly approaching carriage saved Juliet 
| You must understand that from the time you go |an immediate reply, and the two retreated to aj 
your allowance ceases. If you remain, it will be fence at the side of the road. Here Larry! 
cut down one-half.’” | disposed of the wheels and leaned against the 
The boy’s eyes met his father’s in one long, fence, feeling that while he dreaded what Juliet 








the angry tears which were welling into his eyes, 
but Juliet did not seem to be observing him. 
She was breaking little splinters from the rough 
rail fence. Below the downcast gray eyes a 
pair of very pink cheeks testified to her interest 
in her old comrade’s fortunes. 

When Larry had waited what seemed to him 
an interminable length of time for Juliet to speak, 
he broke the silence gruffly: “You may as well 
tell me what you’re thinking. It can’t be any 
worse than I’m imagining all this while.” 

The girl looked up. “I’m sorry for you, 
Larry,” she said, in a low tone, “because I can 
see you are very unhappy. I don’t suppose it’s 
any use to beg you not to go, and I’m not wise 
enough to say the right thing; perhaps I ought 
not say anything. But what I can’t help thinking 
is that it seems a pity for you to—to run away 
from your record.’’ 

“To run away from my record?” repeated 
Larry slowly, while a singular gleam came into 
his eyes. “Is that what you think I’m doing?” 

“J don’t see what else it is,” she answered, 
gently. ‘“You’ve made this record, and now 
when things are at their worst, you go off and 
leave them so. Even if you do well in the West, 
you'll always have to remember what you left 
behind you here.’’ 

“But you don’t understand,” Larry told her, 
hurriedly. “What else can I do? I’ve failed in 
every way to please everybody—you included. 
‘What's the use of my trying to do what I’m not 
adapted to, and be what it’s not in me to be? 
‘And now that Lawrence Thorne, senior, has 
shown what he thinks of me —”’ 

“J don’t believe he thinks it!” cried Juliet, 
eagerly. “I think you misunderstand him. Even 
if he really doesn’t trust you any more, why 
don’t you make him do it? You can earn his 
confidence all over again. As for your not being 
fitted for study, what difference does that make? 
You wouldn’t take a dare in the gymnasium. 
I’ve known about that other fellow of a different 
build doing a thing it was twice as hard for you 
to do, but you wouldn’t be outclassed, and you 
kept at it till you could do it—and better than he 
could, too. Why don’t you go at your books in 
the same way, whether you like them or not? 
Even on a Western ranch, you’d find use for 
your knowledge, and even if you didn’t, your 
mind would have had the training just the same. 
Think of your father—such a splendid mind he 
has, and what a disappointment it would be to 
him to have his son an —” 

“Ignoramus,” finished Larry, grimly. 

“You know I didn’t mean that,” she said, 


came in a lower tone—‘“couldn’t trust me. I steady gaze. A strong will looked out of both might say, it would be rather a relief to talk| with a deepening of the excited color in her 


think, since you feel that way, there is no reason 
why I should stay.” 

There was silence again for a minute. Then 
Mr. Thorne asked, in a dry voice, “Do you think 


that I spoke more harshly than you deserved ?”” | himself, “He doesn’t love me—he can’t! Why, | and until the last year she had shared nearly all| spoken words. 


pairs, the inflexible determination in the eer things over with her a bit. Ile had talked over | 
| matched by the full-grown purpose in the younger. | so many things with Juliet! Since the days 
Then Lawrence Thorne, junior, turned and. when they made mud pies and snow forts 
went quickly from the room, saying bitterly to | together she had been his neighbor and friend, 





cheeks. “And, Larry—I don’t mean to preach— 
but—I’m afraid when you get out there you'll 
find it—perhaps—still harder to—keep right.” 
The boy turned away abruptly at the low- 
He was not sure how much 
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Juliet knew of the fast set of his class, leader of | 
which he had come to be; but a vision of one of | 
the evenings spent among them flashed before 
his eyes, and it occurred to him that if he were 
not strong enough to influence for the better his 
own mates, he might easily be dragged downward 
by the association with a far wilder, rougher 
sort. 
The sun was sinking rapidly toward the west. 
Juliet looked back at the house from which she 
had come, and consulted a tiny chatelaine watch 
at her belt. “Grandma expects me in time for 
tea,” she said, ‘“‘and I must go.’”’ 

Larry picked up the wheels and began the 
slow walk by Juliet’s side to the gate, saying not 
aword. Sheglanced at him shyly once or twice, 
put he had pulled his cap visor far over his eyes, 
and his lips were firmly compressed. The girl 
waited anxiously, and getting no word, as they 
reached the gateway she turned and laid her 
hand softly on Larry’s arm. 

“Chum,” she whispered, it was their old name 
for each other, “you don’t forget how this would 
make—her—feel ?” 

It had needed only that to break up the deeps 
in the boy’s softening heart. He desperately 
tried to cover his emotion with a muttered, “Ah, 
that’s different! She—cared.”” 

“Larry,” breathed Juliet, her heart beating 
painfully fast, “you may think I don’t know, but 
I do. She did care, but so does he. I know 
you misunderstand him. Dignified as he is, one 
has only to look at him when you are by, and it 
shows, although you may not see it. Go back 
to him—tell him you will do your best to make 
up for your mistakes—tell him—oh, tell him what 
you like, but do it! I know you can make him 
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tremendously proud of you, if you only will. 
Show him what you really are. I—believe in 
you, Larry. Don’t runaway from your record— 
change it!” 

The boy’s eyes came slowly back to her face 
from the ground where they had been steadily 
fixed. He drew a long breath, pulled himself 
erect, looked squarely into the pleading gray eyes 
in which his little “chum’s” confidence in him 
was plainly written, and as he gave her her 
wheel and prepared to leap upon his own made 
this brief speech, than which a far more eloquent 
one could not have pleased her half so much: 

“Juliet, you’re true blue, if a girl ever was. 
Thanks to you, I will.” 

Then he was off like the wind down the road 
toward home. 

An hour later Mr. Lawrence Thorne was 
surprised by the sudden entrance to him of his 
son. The young fellow no longer looked either 
angry, proud or sullen, and his step was light. 
He came up to the desk, and stood looking 
straight into the eyes of the elder man. 

“Father,” he said, quietly, “I’ve made up my 
mind. I want to tell you that I beg your forgive- 
ness for all I’ve done to make you disappointed 
in me. I’m ashamed of myself clear through. 
If you will let me, I’m going to stay and try to 
earn your trust again.” 

‘Was that his father’s face, with that glad smile 
breaking up all the cold, hard lines? Perhaps 
neither could see the other’s face quite distinctly, 
for there was a very perceptible huskiness in the 
voice of the senior Lawrence Thorne as, grasping 
the hand Larry had not dared hold out to him, 
he said heartily: 

“My son. yon have it—now!” 











In Two Part. 


OTHING is more difficult than to write 
of a perfectly uneventful, uniformly, 
serenely happy life. Far easier is it to 

sketch a landscape which reflects nature in her 
more capricious moods than one over which 
reigns unbroken sunshine. Such was the atmos- 
phere which reigned in Casa Guidi, the home of 
the Brownings. By a kindly fate, such storms 
and clouds as usually attend human life seemed 
arrested at its portal, and no household care 
or anxiety was ever suffered to mar its sweet 
serenity. 

Mrs. Browning’s poetry has been analyzed, 
her person has been portrayed, and in her letters 
so recently published much of her inner life has 
been recorded. To dwell upon these topics 
‘would be to produce no new thing. I shall, 
therefore, take the reader into confidence, assume 
that he is an intimate friend of all parties herein 
depicted, and review certain experiences con- 
nected with Mrs. Browning and her husband 
which otherwise could never see the light, since 
I am the sole survivor of the incidents of which I 
write. 

The impression is general that Mrs. Browning 
was of a uniformly melancholy cast of thought. 
“Cheery, yes; but could she really laugh? Has 
she ever been known to indulge in a good broad 
burst of laughter?” The same question, more 
than once, has been addressed me in respect of 
Carlyle, and similarly answered. “What! The 
grim old philosopher of Cheyne Row laugh?” 
Yes, and none more heartily ; and so with Mrs. 
Browning. Noone possessed a keener sense of 
the grotesque, or more keenly relished an ab- 
surdity than she. Furthermore, none could be 
sad in the constant presence of Mr. Browning, 
whose spirits were those of a schoolboy, and 
who, believing in the efficacy of laughter, always 
encouraged all symptoms of hilarity on the part of 
his wife. Perhaps her masterpiece of merriment 
was reserved for the grand finale of an incident 
in which Mr. Browning and I were concerned. 

During the happy summer of which I write, 
I occupied certain rooms in the Villa Bricchieri, 
on Bellosguardo, sharing the upper floor with 
Miss Blagden, the “dear Isa” so frequently 
mentioned in Mrs. Browning’s letters. From 
Bellosguardo I walked down every week-day 
morning to the city, often breakfasting with 
Mrs. Jameson,—who was then reviewing her 
“Legendary Art,” and who occupied the third 
floor of Casa Guidi,—spent the morning in the 
Specolo studying anatomy, and returned to Casa 
Guidi to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
Up the Bellosguardo Mr. Browning, who rose 
early and was fond of a morning walk, often 
came to meet me. 

“If there is one thing my soul craves more 
than another,” said I, on one of these occasions, 
“it is to take a turn in a donkey caretta.” 

“And so you shall,” said Mr. Browning, “and 
that now, for there, just coming out of the gate, 
is Girolomo, who every morning brings us vege- 
tables to Casa Guidi. We will appropriate his 


caretta, take a turn in it up Poggio Imperiale | 


toward his ‘viyna, come back and meet him. 
Hullo, Girolomo!”” 

Thus accosted, Girolomo paused; the proposi- 
tion was made, immediately accepted; Girolomo 
descended and yielded up the reins. 

These carette, common enough in Italy, may 


s.—Part One. 


| perhaps be best described as barrows, the entire 
solid bottom of which consists of a narrow 
plank, running from end to end, and the rest 
being a network of rope upon which a loose 
board is placed for the feet. From side to side 
of the caretta extends another board which serves 
as seat, and which, obeying nature’s laws, hasa 
tendency to retreat in proportion as the steed 
advances. On this occasion a small heap of 


of the morning supply, added to the general 
picturesqueness of the vehicle. 

And now for Girolomo’s donkey: Let science 
boast as it may of the marvels achieved by the 
X-rays! All that they have achieved—all they 
ever will achieve—sinks into nothingness com- 
pared with the intellectual achievement wrought 
by that donkey in one instant of time. Although 
he had not turned his wicked little eye upon us, 
we, and the whole situation, were photographed 
upon his wily brain. Before placing one foot 
before another, he had travelled from Homer and 
| Phidias down, and knew exactly of what unprac- 

tical stuff poets and sculptors are made. In his 


vegetables in the after part of the caretta, refuse ! 


intelligence of the animal, for, although uttered 
in what to him was a foreign tongue, he grasped 
the whole pith of the remark, starting off with 
renewed vehemence upon his flight. 

Silence again ensued, for the situation was 
qritical. Stones from beneath and Girolomo’s 
remaining vegetables from the rear shot out as 
if from a catapult; little by little the loose foot- 
board, sole pivot of rest for our feet, “vanished,” 
so far as we were concerned, “into thin air.” 
Little by little our sliding seat, obeying nature’s 
laws of motion, retreated, with constantly accel- 
erated strides, to the farthermost end of the 
caretta; its next movement would be to launch 
its occupants into space. 
Phaeton was no longer a 
mystery or myth—he was 
one with ourselves. 

“What if we should 
meet another caretta in 
this narrow lane?’ said I. 

“Or what if our feet 
should catch in the rope 
net when we are over- 
turned?” said Browning, 
now fully alive to the true 
nature of the situation. 

But while Browning, 
between gasps for breath, 
was trying to reconcile this 
contingency with the dead 
Hector at the chariot-wheel 
of Achilles, the donkey, by 
an abrupt halt at the gate 
of his own vineyard, 
taught us the true nature 
of centrifugal force. 

“Dio mio! Coxe?” 
said a voice belonging toa 
head which suddenly ap- 
peared at an upper window 
of the tenuta. “San An- 
tonio! It is Signor Brown- 
ing!” and the next minute 
clattering feet told us of the 
swift approach of Assunta, wife of Girolomo, to 
whom the voice and head belonged. 

Italians are quick at the uptake, and aided 
by a few words from Mr. Browning, Assunta 
comprehended in a moment the whole situation. 
“Oh, was there anything like the impertinence 
of animals?” But of all bestie impertinente, 
this beast of Girolomo’s was the worst. He 
was an animal without moral sense. There 
was nothing to appeal to in his composition. 
He was base from his head to his tail. He was 
not an animal at all; he was an evil spirit in 
disguise, and Assunta concluded the list of his 
diabolical attributes by calling upon the Madonna 
| to witness that he was a disgrace to nature. 
| Time was passing,—it was far beyond the 
breakfast hour,—and we began to adjust the 
disordered caretta, preparatory to our return. 
Did we think to drive back? Oh, the innocence 
of human nature! What was mere human intel- 
ligence compared with the subtle intellect of that 


programme in that brief moment at the city gate? 

Assunta was the chief actor in the retum 
drama ; all physical effort having failed, her last 
resort was moral suasion. Did he know that 





wicked little mind, and before the turn of a hair, 
problems connected, not 
only with the present and 
the past, but with futurity, 
were resolved. 

“Will the donkey go 
without you, Girolomo?” 
inquired Mr. Browning, at 
this stage of the proceed- 
ings. 
“Oh, andra—andra!” 
(he will go) said Girolomo, 
with emphasis. Oh, the sly 
Florentine! How little we 
suspected what that em 
phasis implied! 

“We will divide honors,”’ 
said I, as we mounted the 
equipage. “You take one 
rope-rein and I will take 
the other.” 

“Honors are easy,” said 
Mr. Browning. 

(Note: Not so easy as 
we thought.) 

A little time passed in 
silence; perhaps the poet 
‘was congratulating himself 
upon having furnished a 
prospective pleasure to his 
friend; perhaps the sculp- 
tor was congratulating her- 


to the unusual situation. 


non—" 
“You had better let go your Latin and hold on 
to your seat,” interrupted the sculptor. 


away with!” 
“Nonsense!” said Browning. 
knows he is going home!” 


“The donkey 





more I was impressed with the almost diabolical 
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fire could melt from off the gate his snout? 
Was he aware that it 
could be severed from his 
body, remaining forever 


the same nature? Not a 


donkey—not the movement 
of ahair. The quarries of 
Carrara were _ pliability 
itself compared with the 
stolidity of that animal. 
Convinced that Assunta’s 
efforts, however well 
directed, would prove fruit- 
less, we accepted the only 
alternative of returning on 
foot. So, bidding good-by 
to Assunta, who again 
called, not only upon the 
Madonna, but upon all the | 
saints to witness that she 
never again would have a 
dry eye since the Signor 
Browning and the signorina 
were forced to walk back, 
we turned our faces, wiser | 
if not sadder Florentines, | 
toward the city gate. 
Strewn along the road 
at frequent intervals were 


self upon the materialization of a lifelong ambi-| vestiges of our creation—cabbage-leaves, stalks 
tion; but it is more likely that both were silently | of fennel, here and there a potato marked our 
occupied in striving to accommodate themselves | flying progress; and Browning, who, although 


usually deprecating the practice, sometimes de- 


“Ha!” said Browning, at last, giving a fillip | scended to the level of a pun, said something in 
to his one rope-rein. “This is great—de gustibus | an undertone about Marius and the ruins of 


Cart-age. 
Farther on we met Girolomo, who, with an 


“You | expression half-mischievous, half-compassionate, 
do not seem to be aware that we are being run | inquired how we had enjoyed our drive. 


Mr. Browning made a condensed report of the 


| performance, and added that the combined efforts 


| of Assunta, of the signorina and of himself had ; 


“He knows more than that,’ said I. “Fe | failed to detach the donkey’s nose from the} 








ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


animal who had concocted and digested his entire | gate. 


where he had placed it, | 
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Fiorentine!), “I said, ‘andra—andra’ (hewill go), 
I never said he would come!” and so on till we 
reached Casa Guidi. i 

“What has happened?” inquired Mrs. Brown- 
ing, with much concern, connecting our generally 


| bedraggled appearance with the lateness of the 


hour. 

“Nothing has happened, Ba,” said Mr. Brown 
ing, reassuringly, “but not a word till after 
breakfast, for we are famished.” 

Breakfast over, Mr. Browning, having cav- 
tioned me to say nothing, disappeared, but 
presently returned with a rope, a few boards 
and a dish of vegetables—fruit of a raid upon 
the kitchen, and which 
methought were strangely 
akin to those of Girolomo, 

“Robert, are you out of 
your mind?” asked Mr. 
Browning, gazing with 
‘amazement at the picture 
Mr. Browning presented. 

“Not more than usual, 
Ba,” was the reply; and 
Tequesting her not to enter 
the library till called for, 
he beckoned me to follow. 

Then how I did admire 
the ingenuity of that man! 
In less time than I cn 
describe it appeared an 
excellent reproduction of 
Girolomo’s cart, a sliding 
seat, which afterward en- 
acted a most important 
part in the drama, being 
justly pronounced of first 
necessity; and a heavy 
piece of carved furniture, 
to which the reins were 
attached, served as the im- 
aginary steed. 

“Ba, you wanted to know 
what happened this mom- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Browning, 
when all was ready. “Well, we took a drive 
in Girolomo’s caretta, and the donkey ran away 
with us, and this is what happened.” 

Then was reenacted the morning’s flight. 
Browning, who was a capital actor and possessed 
the keenest sense of the ridiculous, was inimitable 
in his réle, pouring forth in Greek, Latin and the 
vernacular a torrent of threats, entreaties and 
exhortations addressed indiscriminately to the 
donkey, to Girolomo and to San Antonio, while 
the clattering feet of the donkey, produced by an 
ingenious device indicating gradually accelerated 
speed, heightened the general effect and formed 
@ running accompaniment to the recitative. A 
\fine touch of realism was introduced by the 
| vegetables, which, at stated intervals, but with 
utter disregard of Mrs. Browning’s safety, were 
hurled about the room. No detail was lacking 
which could render illusion perfect, the catas- 
trophe being reached in the sudden centrifugal 
impetus caused by the abrupt halt at the vineyard 


“Nothing does Ba so much good as a good 
| laugh,” said Mr. Browning, gazing with satis- 
| faction at her helpless condition and at her face 
glistening with tears, “and I will set this down 
as the laugh of her life.” 

“He laughs best who laughs last,” but it was 
difficult on that occasion to say who laughed 
last. 

“You see, Ba,” said Mr. Browning, solemnly, 


and countless horrors of | again descending from the plane of high intellect, 


“it was not the flight of the Erl King, but the 


wince on the part of the’ flight of the Erl-y Birds.’ 





Any Kind of Money. 


mt O you take American money here?” isa 

D query put at the Paris Exposition by 

many a citizen of our republic, particularly 

when, toward the end of his stay, he finds his 

stock of francs running low, and doesn’t wish to 

strain his letter of credit at the Société Genéralé 
for another five hundred of the unstable coins. 

Often the answer is a shrug, even at first-class 
hotels. The following verbatim reply, given toa 
similar question on the writer’s part by the smiling 
Boniface of a large hostelry near the Trocadero 
end of the fair, was therefore the more humorous 
in its rare exuberance. 

“With ze great pleasure, monsieur, sall we 
take ze moneys Americain, and ze moneys 
Anglais as well. We take ze Spanish moneys 
also, dough zere iss now leetle enough of him to 
take since you Americains ‘do him up,’ what 
you call. We take ze Italian gold moneys and 
the papier, moreover, dough zat is at a bad 
discount. Weare happee also to take ze Roosian 
moneys, and we would be most glad to take all 
ze German moneys to de las’ pfennig dey baf 
got. 

“We haf not refuse ze Turkish moneys 4S 
well, and ze moneys Egyptien. We haf some take, 
moreover, of ze good, fat Transvaal sovereigns of 
zat unfortunate Monsieur Kruger which he make 
lately. We takeze rupee de Bombay and Caleatia 
and ze moneys of Japan; and we sall not Jook 
more dan twice at ze money of ze Chinese when 
dey show him here—eef dey be not in iron. So 
you sall all fetch on your moneys,” he cried, with 
a cosmopolitan smile, “and we will take him! 





knows he is master of the situation,”’ and once | vineyard gate. 


“Ah, signor,” said Girolomo (Oh, the sly 


“Vraiment, monsieur, dis year we take all 2 
moneys on de face of dis broad earth. Fen 
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we are ‘out for ze stuff!’ ”” 
‘And pleased with his American slang, he | 








k. JACOB OWEN was tapping sugar- 
M maples in one of the recent settlements 
of northwestern Ontario, when his feet 
slipped; he fell; the tapper, a peculiar tool, 
dropped point up in the snow and punched an 


ugly gash in his right leg. Veins were torn and 
he bled terribly. 
John, who, with an ox-team, was hauling and 


setting sap-buckets, ran up. Tearing strips from 
his clothing, he bandaged the wound, tying these 


bandages as tightly as he could draw them above 
and below the gash, 

Mr. Owen rode home upon the ox-sled, and 
lay upon a couch, weak from loss of blood. 
Mrs. Owen wished John to go for a doctor, but 
Jacob objected. It would be a journey of miles; 
the doctor could not arrive until after many 
hours. A small roll of adhesive plaster was kept 
in the house, with strips of which John and 
Mrs. Owen bound the edges of the wound 


together, carefully replacing the torn parts, and 
then washed and bandaged it. 

Jacob assisted with querulous advice and 
railings at his luck. During the operation he 
lost more blood and turned pallid. Mrs. Owen 
administered a glass of hot cordial; he revived 
and talked. 

“There, Maria Owen, that’s as good as the best 
doctor could fix it, and saves five dollars’ cost! 
I'll be able to hobble soon as them veins and 
things sort o' jine and glue together, su's not to | 
tleed when I stir. But this luck is like to upset | 
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Paree now we are—what you say in Amerique— beamed with a happy delight, quite unconscious ; his best behavior all the time. He tried to demur i was her frolic; when a fellow really deserved 


that, in the frankness of his remarks, there was 
something that grated as true. 


bob-cats come 
boldly right up to 
their houses, and even 
into their barns, and kill 
fowls and young calves and 
small pigs and a colt. And 
they wouldn’t risk one of 
their boys for any money to 
drive a pair of young steers 
past Long Swamp in the 
night. 

If they thought to shake 
John’s nerve, they failed. 
He rather hoped to get a 
shot at these fierce maraud- 


ers, but he didn’t believe 
they would venture near 
enough to give him the 
chance. He regretted that 
the evening would be so 
dark that one could see only 
objects close by, and could 
not shoot with any cer- 
tainty. If he should have 


the good luck to have his 


steers attacked, and if he 






should kill several wolves or 
bob-cats in an exciting night 
affray, it would set him up 


as a hero among the young 
feliows aii over the county. 
After awhile, finding 


again. He mentioned the alleged danger of 
| Passing Long Swamp after dark, and said that 
Deacon Wait would not be ready to start him 
before dark. 

Mrs. Parman wasn't timid. “Wolves and 
lynxes! You should hear Eugene Parman talk 
about ‘em up north, where he goes to look up 
timber lands. I do believe he’d like to bring 
home a pack to howl and shriek in our garden, 
so he could sleep sounder nights. I went with 
him one season, but I couldn’t 
learn to like wolves a bit— 
they’re so dismal! They don’t 
hurt folks, but they’re such 
thieves! There are dozens all 
around you; you fire a gun, 
and there isn’t one within a 
mile. Bob-cats I abominate— 
they make such distressful 
screams, and so unexpected! 
You needn’t fear for Myra. 
If she thought she could really 
see those night creatures, wild 
and alive, in the woods, she 
wouldn't miss it for anything.” 

Deacon Wait completed the 
tank at dusk. It was awkward 
to load — over seven feet in 
diameter at bottom, six on top 
and six feet high, with a cover. 
In the middle of this was a 
trap through which the sap 
could be poured, and there was 
a large wooden faucet near the 
bottom for drawing off the 
contents. Although made of 
cedar, the tank was heavy to 
handle. Jotn and the deacon 
fastened it with sled-stakes 
and an old rope. 
.shake about some, but the 
deacon warranted it would not 
slip off. There was barely 
room in front for John and 
Myra to sit, and the lantern 
hung over their heads. 

- Myra began to chat pleas- 
antly ; but John was glum and 
shy, and she soon ceased. 
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' admiration, she was so sincere! 
' Approaching Long Swamp, they heard ominous 
. sounds in the forest—melancholy howlings and 
| wild screams, each moment nearer. Presently 
wolves, attracted by the scent of fresh venison, 
howled along the road half a mile behind them. 
Soon there were stealthy rustlings in bushes 
|mear by. The steers grew nervous, tried to run 
and shied uncertainly. John took the lantern 
‘and whip and went to their heads. They pushed 
' their muzzles aguinst his clothing, smelling loudly 
to assure themselves of human protection. 
Soon Myra ran forward with the rifle. 
‘They’ve come up close behind! Give me the 
lantern and whip, and you go back and shoot; 
maybe you'll hit one.” 
| John stepped aside and let the sled go ahead 
some yards. Straining his vision and listening, 
he thought he detected some dark objects crossing 
; the road, and fired at them. A surprised yelp 
followed, then quick rushes through the bushes, 
| then a deep silence. He explored with the lan- 
| tern, but found nothing. Previous sounds had 
‘led him to think a dozen prowlers had been near, 
, but he heard only three or four retreating. 
| He went to Myra disappointed. “Hang it! 
I hit one, certain, but he got away. Hide and 
bounty both lost !’” 

They sat on the sled again, and the steers 
plodded quietly, seeming to take it as a reassuring 
caress when John touched them with the whip. 

‘Wolves howled again far off. Bob-cats screamed 
nearer, especially along the hollow of a rill which 
the oxen must presently cross. The thirsty steers 
ran down the short incline and across some eight 
rods of level bottom, and stopped to drink beside 
the rude little log bridge. A severe jolt, just as 

| they started to run, loosened the tank and fluny 
the deer off on the road. 
Here was a halt. John would have to unlash 
, the tank, pry it into place, relash it, get the steers 
| and sled turned, and go back for the deer. He 
| scolded and worked; Myra held the lantern and 
laughed ; the steers chewed their cuds, contente 
to rest. Meanwhile the woods all about echoed 
savage screams. Just as John had got the steers 
| Peady to start, a chorus of snarls burst from the 
; little hill down which they had come. 
: “Plagueation!” cried John. “They’ve got 


my whole year’s calculations. I was counting Deacon Wait eager to finish the tank, John went 
on a big sugar-make for a starter, and fair crops | out to see to his steers and explore the village. 
following would let us pay off the farm debt this | While strolling, he met Mrs. Parman and Myra. 
year. Hang it! work’s got to go on anyhow, if ; Myra nudged her mother, and smiled at John. 

I be laid up. John, yoke up your steers and go| Myra was fifteen, but looked seventeen, with 
to the village and bring home my sap tank. ' the grace and charm ofa young lady. John was 
Deacon Wait, the cooper, you know, promised | careless of girls in general, but—alas, for his 
to have my tank done last Saturday. But I | heroisin! — he was actually afraid of Myra 
don't believe he did it, and you may have tu wait. | Parman, who, although the gentlest, best-liked 
Stand right over him, and don’t come home till you ; girl of the whole township, had mercilessly 
get it. Take the light rifle; this long winter has | pricked the bubbles of his vanity. When, after 
brought no end of wolves and bob-cats down from | many strenuous contests, he had risen to the 
the north, driving in all sorts of game. You’ dignity of champion wrestler of his age in school, 
may kill something. Every cent earned by the and had lamed Bill Archer fur a week with a 
rifle this year will count as a sort of special hard back-fall, Myra Parman had remarked: “If 
providence, as your mother would call it.’’ | John Owen’s brains were as strong as his legs, 

Mrs. Owen remonstrated: “I shouldn’t like oh, my!” 


‘They entered the woods in silence, except for the , my deer!" 
breathing of the eager steers, whose feet andthe; He ran back with the rifle, bidding Myra to 
sled made almost no sound over the soft snow. | start the steers. Fortunately the steers did not 
The lantern glided like a ghost-star through the care for bob-cats ; they were afraid of wolves only, 
darkening forest. and they marched resolutely toward the tumult. 
About a mile and a half out John grabbed the Myra, like her mother, dreaded lynxes—they 
rifle, ran alongside of the steers, stopped them | uttered such unearthly shrieks; but she bravely 
without speaking, crouched upon one knee and’ plied the whip and lifted the lantern. 
fired. Myra saw merely a large dark shadow: Running into the dark, John could hardly keep 
beside the road, from which two eyes stared at' in the road. Luckily the sky was clearing. 
them. At the flash and report close to their! Although there was no moon, a broad space of 
faces, the steers shied violently. John stopped | starlight shone on the roadway, which was cut 
them; he was breathing eagerly and staring. | away wider on the hill; and peering sharply, 
“What was it, John?” | John saw the outlines of the dark mass of the 
“Deer! I got him.” | deer upon the snow. Half a dozen shadowy 
He snatched the lantern and ran forward. | creatures were tearing at it, snarling and strik- 
Myra followed. ‘The deer lay quivering in the | ing armed claws at one another. They did not 


to have John drive past Long Swamp after dark. | 
Can’t he wait till to-morrow morning ?” 

“No, he can’t. By my judgment of the | 
weather, sap’s going to drip like all-possessed 
to-morrow, and John’ll have to hustle to gather 
it. We must have that tank to put it in.” 

“But Peter Oldham and Vert Vannyck and | 
James Climenhagie were followed by wolves and 
bob-cats right in daylight,” persisted Mrs. Owen, | 
“and they might attack John after dark, close by | 
Long Swamp, too.” 

“Pooh! John isn’t any baby! They may 
gather and snarl, but who ever heard of the 
cowardly things actually tackling a young man 
with a team, lantern, rifle and axe? Do all the 
chores you can before you start, John; I don’t 
want your mother to do extra work. She has 
more to do in the house than I ever meant she 
should. The very first minute I can hobble I’ll 
do the farm-work myself; but you’ll have to 
hustle in the sugar-bush.”” 

The steers were quick steppers; they were 
full fed and warm from their stalls, and John 
drove eight miles to the village by half past two 
o'clock. 

Deacon Wait had not completed the tank, but 
he went to work vigorously under John’s urging. 
Ile said that he knew he ought to have had it 
done, but a woman came in and wanted her tub 
right off, and another customer wanted his barrel, 
and so things went. A man couldn’t do business 
if he put people off who insisted and wouldn't 
wait their fair turns. i 

Several customers came and wanted work done 
“right off” while John waited; but seeing John 
was there, keeping the deacon right down to his 
job, they had to wait. Perhaps partly for revenge, 
partly to try John’s nerve, they sat round and 
related lugubrious yarns of the unusual ravages 
of wolves and bob-cats. 

They told how Jake Smith caught a pack of 
wolves pulling down his pet heifer in broad 
daylight, and killed two; the others almost turned 
upon him, but at last reluctantly drew off. 
Smith had to butcher the heifer. They told how 
Bob Brown heard his cattle bellowing only last 
Thursday afternoon, and found one of his young 
cows, still alive and moaning, partly devoured. 
He shot one of the wolves; the others threatened | 
to attack him—probably would have done so had 
it been after dark. 

Philbrick and Timmins and others had had | 





Meaner and envious boys nicknamed him | 


road. John bled and opened it with jack-knife 


‘yield their prey, but faced him with glaring 


“Legs,” when they dared. That was only one and axe, and managed, with much exertion, to | defiance, threatening to spring. 


instance of the witty disparagements 
by which she irritated his youthful 
ambitions. John thought she kept a 
special watch upon his foibles. A 
grown man would have been flattered 
by her notice of his faults, but John's 
wisdom-teeth were not yet grown. 

He shook hands cordially with Mrs. 
Parman, and made Myra a bow which 
he intended to be dignitied. 

“Why, John Owen,” said Mrs. 
Parman, “how you have grown! 
You're with a team, of course. How’s 
your mother? I'm just longing to see 
her! Did your father come? No? 
Tell him if he doesn’t bring Maria to 
visit me soon I shall scold. Why, 
John, you’re growing to look a man! 
I do believe you'll be bigger’n your 
father. Teacher Trouty tells me 
you’re one of his best pupils. Myra 
says you're class champion in one 
thing—elementary physics, wasn’t it, 
Myra?” 

This prattle wearied John. He liked 
Mrs. Parman, but she did make a 
fellow feel so embarrassed! And besides 
he fancied that Myra looked amused. 

“Why didn’t Mr. Owen come?” asked Myra. 

John related the day’s mishap. ' 

“Dear me,” cried Mrs. Parman, “and nobody 
to help poor Maria! Myra, you’ll have to go. 
Run home, dear, and get your things ready. 
Come along, John; we’ll give you a warm supper | 
before you start. Myra’ll be delighted. How 
Jacob Owen will fret! Where’s your team?” 

John tried to demur against taking Myra. 
His mother would have to do extra work; he| 
was afraid she could not entertain company for 
some time. 

“Company? Of course not! She needs help; , 
that’s why Myra goes. Myra will do most all | 
her housework—she’s a neat housekeeper. Myra 
has tact; she won’t allow company to hinder: 
work, though I suppose all the neighbors will 
call to see your father. Such a dreadful hurt, 
too! Dear! dear!” 

John was appalled. A long, lonely ride with 
Myra! Then Myra for two or three weeks! ' 
It was a dreadful prospect! He'd have to be on 





Joad the carcass on top of the tank, 


pitch-dark. The lantern barely showed their 
way. But John now talked. His heroism 
returned sevenfold. It was an excellent shot; 
he doubted if any fellow could do better in broad 
daylight. Right through the top of the head. 
Maybe an inch lower would have been better, 
but nobody could hit exactly the place after dark. 
Just in time for sugar-making, too— venison 
steaks, venison pastry, maple-syrup and griddle- | 
cakes and hot biscuits! He only wanted one 
more piece of luck this trip—to get a shot at a. 


‘The animal ; 
was fat for the season; it had fed at outlying 
haystacks and green winter wheat-fields under 
the snow. 

By this time the moonless night had become 


John was certainly scared. His scalp 
pricked; his knees felt weak, but he 
would not abandon his deer. Besides, 
to back out under Myra’s eyes was not 
to be thought of. He braced his nerves, 
walked cautiously close to the snarling 
heap, and fired half a dozen shots as 
rapidly as he could manipulate the 
repeating rifle. Although he could not 
see to aim, he could hardly miss. Two 
lynxes sprawled in the road; one 
writhed toward him, striving to attack ; 
one leaped, but was shot in the air, and 
rushed screaming into the brush. 

He heard others gathering in the 
brush and tree-tops all about. But the 
steers were urged by Myra; the lantern 
began to shine around him; the forest 
ministers of murder and rapine feared 
the growing light more than rifle or 
human strength, and slunk away to 
their lurking-places in the dark. 

The deer was mangled, but not spoiled. 
John soon had it reloaded, with three 
bob-cats added. All the way home he 
alternately grumbled and bragged. The 
deer’s hide being torn, it might not sell, 
but it would be proof of his fight for it. 
Myra jested and laughed, although bob-cats 
followed and screamed to the very edge of Smith's 
clearing, which was next to (wen’s. 

Mrs. Owen welcomed Myra as a special 
providence; she would be just the help needed. 

At table John narrated large, Myra small, 
gently checking his boasting. Where he exagger- 
ated, she diminished. But when she went to her 
room with Mrs. Owen, she sat down and cried a 
little, then explained: “O Mrs. Owen, it was 
terrible! If John had shown the least scare, I felt 
I should scream. But I know John is brave. I 
do wish he would not brag—he doesn’t need to.” 

“It’s only his boy bumptiousness.. His father 
was so at his age. He'll outgrow it.” 

When Mrs. Owen and Myra visited the sugar- 


wolf or bob-cat. He reckoned none of the fellows bush, Myra heated an end of the big iron poker 
would crow over him after this. j and burnt into the wood of the tank: ‘Fort 
Thus John talked for two miles, stimulated by ' Bob-cat, John Owen, Trumpet Major.” Never- 
Myra’s delusive pretence of sympathy. He began | theless, John now thinks Myra Parman the 
to think her one of the nicest girls. True, she nicest and bravest girl in all the Rainy Lake 
liked to torment a fellow sometimes, but that country. L. J. BATES. 
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Current Topics. 


In a circular recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it is announced that the 
government will henceforth prohibit the importa- 
tion of the English sparrow, the starling, the 
fruit-bat or flying fox, and the mongoose. This 
is done under authority of the act passed at the 
last session of Congress, for the restoration of 
our game and birds. 


How to suppress needless noises has now 
become a serious problem in our large cities. 
The unceasing racket of wagons and cars, of 
gongs and whistles, wears upon the nerves, no 
matter how habituated one may have become to 
these sounds. Many patient mothers and over- 
worked school-teachers have long carried on a 
hopeless campaign against noise. Let us hope 
that municipal ordinances will be more successful. 

Carlyle speaks of the folly of the man 
who complains because he must begin his work 
in a small field. The recent patriotic celebration 
at Three Oaks, Michigan, is a fresh and striking 
reminder of the importance of the obscure village. 
In.the modern rush to the great cities, we too 
often forget that hamlets and villages are still the 
reservoirs of a nation’s best life. In honoring 
Three Oaks a few weeks ago, the people of the 
United States gratefully honor every other place, 
however humble, where, with loyalty and public 
spirit, men are living honest and patriotic lives. 

The situation at Cape Nome is another 
warning against leaping without looking. Forty 
thousand people are now crowded on a narrow 
strip of beach in that inhospitable climate, threat- | 
ened with typhoid fever and smallpox. The! 
claims for miles along the shore are taken, and | 
for miles inland, on the tundra. Even those ; 
who took in great stores of provisions and miners’ 
supplies, with a view to trade, find the stock so 
large and competition so keen that they cannot | 
sell their goods even at cost. The appeal is now 
made for medical officers and for government 
transports to bring home those whose funds are 
exhausted. It is the same pitiful story of reck- 
Jess and ignorant greed which every gold-mining 
camp repeats. qs 

The cost of a railroad is usually reckoned ! 
by the mile, but London has just completed an 
underground road, six miles long, which cost | 
forty dollars an inch. It is worth noting that 
the locomotives and passenger-coaches are all 
of the American type and the locomotives are of 
American construction. The rolling- stock is | 
fitted with American air-brakes, and is driven | 
by an American electric plant, the power for | 
which is furnished by a steam-engine designed by | 
one American firm and constructed by another, 
It is none the less worth noting that these contracts 
were awarded to Americans largely because 
British mechanics were then on a strike, and | 
therefore the British manufacturer could not 
undertake to deliver the goods on time. 

Still the earth continues to shrink in theo- | 
retic if not in actual dimensions. The new; 
steamship Deutschland has reduced the record | 
for a maiden trip across the Atlantic to five days, 
fifteen hours and forty-six minutes. The first | 
steamship which crossed the ocean without the | 
aid of sails and wind was the Royal William, 
which occupied twenty-two days in making the | 
short voyage from Nova Scotia to London. It 
took Magellan three years to circumnavigate : 
the globe, and Drake about the same time. The; 
story of Jules Verne’s hero, who made the 
journey in eighty days, was pronounced impos- 
sible, yet his record has already been surpassed 
by actual travellers; and when the great Siberian 
railroad is complete, the time will be reduced to 
thirty-three days. Not such a very large world, 
after all! ae 





Indoor gymnastics of the ‘“‘upside down | 
and violent type,’ when indulged in to excess, | 
are said to induce various physical ills in after 
life. In the endeavor to develop one specialized | 
set of muscles, the harmonious balance of the 
physical forces of the body is destroyed. The 
athlete, with the arms, shoulders and chest of a 
Hercules, may have puny legs, an irregular heart, 
or some other form of weakness. ‘What the: 
man of to-day needs most,” says a recognized | 
authority in the science of physical development, | 
“is not athletics, but plenty of fresh air in his: 
lungs. Instead of violent exercise that weakens ' 
him for hours afterward, he needs to learn how 
to breathe right, stand right and sit right.” | 

The closeness of the bonds between 
nations is again illustrated by the trouble in| 
China. During the winter and spring the cotton- | 
mills of Lowell have been running day and night. | 
‘Now they are beginning to curtail production, | 
simply because the disturbances in China have 


closed an important market. The Southern mills tiated with Webster the celebrated treaty of | 
feel the blow even more severely, for they make , 1842. Their paintings hang side by side, by direc- | 


the grade of goods most used in China. From ! 
the Pacific coast, at the same time, come reports | 


‘ most intelligent and courtly of Moros, who more 


| face, and he sent for his great sword and aj 
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of freight-handlers laid off because of the great 
decline in shipments to and from China, and in 
the middle West the ginseng-diggers are in: 
hardship from the same cause. Almost all the 
ginseng root goes to China, and now the door is 
closed. It is a curious thought that the religious | 
convictions of a man in Asia may rob a man in 
Indiana of his living. 

How cheap life is held in some of our 
new possessions is instanced by an American 
officer lately returned from the Philippines. The 
Island of Mindanao is governed by Datto Mandy, 


than once has visited Madrid, and wears several 
Spanish decorations. He is absolute ruler of 
ten thousand warriors, with unquestioned powers 
of life and death. A newspaper correspondent 
wished to take Mandy’s picture in the charac- 
teristic pose of striking down an enemy. It was 
difficult to explain this wish without an inter- 
preter, but at last a smile broke over the despot’s 


servant. But for the sudden interposition of the | 
American officer, the man’s skull would have 

been actually cloven in his sovereign’s willingness ; 
to gratify the realistic whim of the photographer. | 


——___+«+—____ 


MODEST GREATNESS. 


Wo rise in glory as we sink in pride; 
Where boasting ends there dignity begins. 
Young. 


—_~+e+—____ 


The National Balance Sheet. 


HIS year, for the first time in seven years, 
when the United States Treasury balanced ! 
its accounts at the end of June, the close 

of the fiscal year, the balance was on the right | 
side. It was a big balance, too, for it amounted 
to something more than eighty million dollars. 
‘When the books were closed the year before, they 
showed an excess of expenditure over income 
amounting to nearly ninety million dollars. 
There has, therefore, been an improvement in 
the government finances of about one hundred 
and seventy million dollars in a single year. 

When a merchant who has been doing business 
at a loss for a series of years finds that the tide 
has turned, and that a year has closed with a 
surplus, he feels a sense of exhilaration. A 
Treasury surplus instead of a deficiency, if it 
comes to pass in connection with general pros- 
perity, and the surplus is not big enough to 
tempt to extravagance, gives occasion for con- 
gratulation. 

The improvement in the national finances is 
due to two simple causes. The government has 
spent less, and it has received more. The reduc- 
tion in the expenses of the War Department alone 
amounts to nearly one hundred million dollars, 
and the navy has cost eight or nine million 
dollars less than in the preceding year. In both 
the main sources of revenue, from customs and 


from internal revenue, there was a considerable ‘ 


increase. As the rates were the same as the 
year before, this gain points to a larger volume 
of general business. 


Just as a merchant, after a successful year, 


might use a part of his profits in paying off a 
part of the indebtedness incurred in less pros- 
perous years, so the United States has devoted 
a part of its surplus the past year to redeeming 
some of its bonds. 

Furthermore, the credit of the country is so 
good that the Treasury is able to substitute bonds 
bearing a low rate of interest for those bearing 
a high rate. It borrows money at two per cent., 
which is a lower rate than any other nation 
obtains; and under the new refunding act it has 
issued three hundred million dollars of two per 
cent. bonds in exchange for the old debt bearing 
three, four and five per cent. The result is a 
saving of about six million dollars a year in 
interest. 

+++ 


A Famous Room. 


EW places in Washington are more inter- | 


esting than the diplomatic reception-room, 
where the Secretary of State transacts his 
business with the ambassadors, envoys and 
other representatives of foreign governments. 
It is near his office, separated from it by a private 


secretary’s room only, and looks out toward the j 


stately Washington Monument and down upon 
the windings of the Potomac. Thursday of each 


week is particularly set apart for the diplomatists, | 
but in times of international disturbance, like ; 


the present, it is not unusual for some of the 
foreign representatives to go every day to confer 
with the Secretary. 

The room itself, when not occupied by diplo- 
matic visitors, is open to the public. In it most 
of our treaties of the last twenty years have been 


signed; in it Secretary Blaine called the Pan-| 


American Congress together, and many have 
been the notable assemblages which those walls 
have witnessed. 

Exceedingly beautiful are the rugs and fur- 
nishings, but the great charm of the room lies in 


its collection of portraits of former Secretaries of | 


State. The only portrait of one who never filled 
the oftice is that of Lord Ashburton, who nego- 


tion of Congress at the time of their purchase. 


Twenty-seven other portraits are there, and | ness the issues and alternatives presented to him. | 


COMPANION. 


although the list is not complete, it includes 
Jefferson, the first Secretary of State, and John 
Sherman, a very recent occupant of the office. 
Each new Secretary of State invites his prede- 
cessor to place his likeness there, and pays for 
it. Thus Secretary Hay will pay for the portrait 
of Secretary Day, and Mr. Hay’s successor, 


: whenever he has one, will doubtless extend to 
him a similar courtesy. 


—__~0»—___ 


POETRY. 


The deepest poem is the one we feel, 
And not the one that language can reveal. 
Edward R. Taylor. 


———__-+e+—-—_-- 


The Chinese Minister. 


GAINST the terrible background of slaugh- 

A ter and savagery in China, the figure of 

Mr. Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister 

to the United States, stands out with peculiar 
interest and dignity. 

His position has been most difficult and embar- 
rassing. He feels the same horror at the dreadful 
deeds in China that has been aroused throughout 
Europe and America; but he has never allowed 
himself to forget that he is the accredited rep- 
resentative of China to the United States, and 
through all the difficulties of the past two months 
it is his own country which he has served all 
the time. 

With admirable tact he has dropped bits of 
information in regard to events in the East and 
their effect upon the more ignorant or conserv- 
ative of his own people. These suggestions 
have been offered merely as explanations, never 
as excuses; but they have served to temper, in 
some measure, the dangerous heat of revengeful 


| fury, and to prevent responsibility from attaching 


itself detinitely to the recognized rulers. 

Here, alone, Mr. Wu has been of immense 
service to his country, for he has been able to 
present matters in such a light that it has not 
yet seemed advisable to the United States to 
, declare war against China, but only to assume 





| that there is a condition of anarchy and rebellion | 


| which may be suppressed without necessarily 
. severing friendly relations with the Chinese 
| government. 

| Minister Wu has also used every opportunity 
‘to urge upon prominent Chinamen the duty of 
| protecting foreigners in their provinces, and 
of crushing the “Boxers,” and he was prompt 
to cable the American offers of rewards for the 
‘ rescue of individuals. 

To have served his own country so efficiently, 
/and at the same time to have kept, in such a 
crisis, the good-will and respect of the United 
States, is a diplomatic triumph of the highest 
order. 


+9 + 


Old Monitors and New. 


Ajaz and the Passaic, two of the single- 
are being destroyed by dynamite. 


at the close of the Spanish-American War. Six 
of them are now laid up at the League Island 
Navy-Yard, and five are in use as training-ships 
for the naval militia of various states. All have 
been condemned, and would be sold if a purchaser 
could be found. They cost, on an average, half a 
million dollars apiece. The firm that is breaking 
up the Ajax and Passaic for the old iron they 
contain paid fifty thousand dollars for the two. 
; The iron plates on these two monitors are an 
‘inch thick, but some of them make one think of 
‘ spiders’ webs. They bear conclusive evidence, 
| in the form of shot-holes, that the monitors were 
| very useful once. Indeed, the Passaic led about 
) as active a life as a craft of her type could lead. 
Heated engagements at Fort Sumter, Charleston 
and Fort Moultrie stand to her credit, and she 
performed much service in the work of blockade- 
running. 
Rated by modern standards, these old monitors 
‘ were neither speedy nor powerful. They could 
steam but five or six knots an hour, and they 
mounted two smooth-bore fifteen-inch guns only. 
The doubleturreted monitor, the Puritan, is 


, three times as large, steams twelve knots an hour, ' 


wears a steel armor varying in thickness from 
six to fourteen inches, and carries sixteen guns. 

But the old monitors were equal to the needs 
| of their time, and did their duty. No better 
obituary could be spoken, whether of ships or of 
; Men. 





<o>—___ 


Humor in Politics. 


MERICANS take their politics seriously. 
Impartial observers, noticing the fervor 
which marks a presidential campaign, 


ously. Once in four years one-half of the 
American people, through its conventions and 
platforms, rises up to “condemn” and “denounce’’ 
| the proceedings and views of the other half. If 
the rhetoric of party platforms and campaign 
oratory were taken literally, it might suggest a 
violence of emotion which would not content 
itself with peaceful expression. 

But the average American makes allowances 
| for rhetoric, and considers with due serious- 












T Pennsgrove, on the Delaware River, the | 
turret monitors that were built in 1862, | 


‘Thirteen of the old monitors were in existence | 


might say that they take their politics too seri-; 
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With all this seriousness of political discussion, 
Americans like to have their politics seasoned 
with humor. However important the issues 
involved in a campaign, they have their lighter 
aspect. There is room for the cartoonist and 
the satirist and the man who can aim a clever 
paragraph at the weakest point in his opponent's 
argument. 

The element of exaggeration which enters 
largely into all characteristic American humor 
finds full play in the opportunities afforded by a 
presidential campaign. Every public man has 
some foible which can be made to furnish food 
for mirth. Every public policy is capable of 
being grotesquely stated by a keen critic. It is 
@ peculiarity of Americans that they not only 
enjoy laughing at others, but they do not mind 
being made to laugh at themselves. 

But to be effective in politics and to commend 
itself to the people, humor must be good-natured. 
Humor which carries with it the sting of malice 
overreaches itself. The American sense of fair 
play revolts against misrepresentations of sen- 
timent or attacks upon character, even when 
conveyed in a cartoon or a jest; and politicians 
have learned that they do not pay. But there 
is a kind of humor so merry and good-tempered 
that even the objects of it cannot choose but join 
in the laugh which it arouses; and of such 
humor we can hardly have too much, as a relief 
to the strenuousness of our long presidential 
campaigns. 





The Fourth of July in Delft. 


F the one hundred and twenty-five Inde- 
pendence days which have come and gone 
since the United States became a nation, 

‘the Fourth of July, 1899, stands second only in 
| importanc to that of 1776. Oddly enough, it was 
celebrated by a handful of Americans in the far- 
away city of Delft, at the grave of a Dutchman 
dead two and a half centuries ago. 

The Fourth of July approached last summer 
while the council of nations, assembled by the 
tsar’s rescript, was in session at The Hague. 
The United States delegates agreed that they 
| must celebrate it. But the customary dinner, 
interspersed with toasts in which diplomatists 
would utter only such platitudes as that water 
was wet and that fire would burn, did not appeal 
to the would-be hosts. 

A more felicitous plan was proposed by the 
chairman, Andrew D. White. The commissioners 
telegraphed this government for authority to lay 
a massive silver wreath upon the tomb of Hugo 
Grotius, father of international law, and one of 
the greatest statesmen of the nation of which the 
commissioners were honored guests. Day and 
night artists worked upon the wreath, and they 
succeeded in finishing it but a few hours before 
| the ceremony. 

The entire Peace Conference of one hundred 
| members, representing twenty-six nations, to- 
gether with princes, ambassadors, scientists and 
other distinguished guests, proceeded to Delft, 
and there joined the American commissioners in 
the beautiful and impressive ceremony. What 
had been Independence day became there 3 
Recognition day on which many foreign statesmen 
realized for the first time that the United States 
had attained to world power in international 
councils and activities. 

Three hundred and fifty-two guests had been 
invited to the supper which followed, a number 
which would have strained every resource of hall 
and kitchens. At the last moment it was dis- 
covered that through an error in engraving, the 
invitations Included the words ‘‘and ladies.” 

As if in answer to the despair of the hosts, a 
tremendous storm broke over Delft. The horses 
and carriage of the Mexican ambassador were 
blown into a canal. Nevertheless, those who 
were venturesome were not deterred by the tem- 
pest. Ladies and gentlemen to the number of 
three hundred and thirty-eight at last sat down, 
leaving but fourteen empty covers. 

The amazement of the guests upon the marvel- 
ous calculation of the Yankees lasts to this day, 
but the hosts themselves registered a vow never 
thereafter to rail at the weather which in such 
remarkable fashion had blown them Into the 
harbor of continental social triumph. 





| From the Typewriter. 
HE philosophical member of the family was 
observed to be looking intently at his type- 
| writing-machine, and apparently in a brown 
| study. 

“What deep moral lesson are you drawing from 
the old machine?” asked the family cynic, with a 
sarcastic smile. 

“Well,” replied the other, after a moment’s 
silence, “I am studying the indentations on the 
cylinder. The letters, I suppose, in all these 
years have been superimposed on one another in 
endless permutation, but some have struck deeper 
than others, and these are the ones that have left 
their impress the clearest. For instance, there is 
what seems to be a row of periods and of the 
letters b and v in every line, from beginning to 
end. Everything else is blurred, but these can be 
clearly made out; and in actual work, you must 
remember, none of the three is used nearly as 
| often as the others.” 

“What moral do you draw from that?” 

“Only this: Somewhere in the machinery of our 
being there {s a part that receives the impress of 
| our deeds. It is not the things we do the oftenest 
, that leave their record the most legibly upon us, 
by which we may be known and read, but those 
which, by reason of the emphasis we put upon 
them, or of some defect in our mental and moral 
constitution, are out of harmony with the rest of 
the machine. 

“In other words, the things that mar and dis- 
figure the record of our lives are the deepest and 
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most ineffaceable, They are the scars. We are 
making them every day. And some day some- 
body will read us, even as 1 am reading this old 
machine, and will find out our weaknesses, our 
ruling inclinations, and where we have put the 
emphasis of our being.” 

And the cynic, in his turn, went into a brown 
study. 

——_—__~+e+—__—_. 


RUSKIN’S OXFORD LECTURES. 


Everybody admired the genius of Ruskin, but 
the large heart behind the genius had much to do 
with the place he took in men’s affections. Mr. 
George Allen, his publisher and friend for more 
than forty years, was impressed with his measure- 
less sympathy with those around him. When he 
saw a Savoy peasant kneeling in prayer at the 
roadaide, he knelt and prayed with him. 

“When I reach the Alps I always pray,” he 
said. 

Nature and man alike appealed to the highest 
within him. Amid the grand Alpine scenery he 
would seek some quiet spot, and fall on his knees. 
His kindness to animals was a characteristic that 
the veriest stranger could not help noticing. 

It was when he began to lecture that the eccen- 
tricity of genius showed itself in Ruskin. An 
account of one of his Oxford lectures, given by an 
attendant at the same, is amusing. He says: 

“He lectured in the afternoon in the theatre of 
the New Museum, before an audience consisting 
largely of young ladies. He would pace up and 
down restlessly as he talked, get the photographs 
he had brought as illustrations into a hopeless 
tMuddle, and finally do without them. 

“That did not matter in the least, for he never 
by any chance dealt with his announced subject. 
The theme of the course I attended was supposed 
to be Florentine art, and the lecturer certainly did 
make one or two casual remarks about Cimabue 
and Giotto. But his digressions were the real 
thing. With sweeping gestures he declaimed 
whole passages from the Psalms, which were 
understood to explain in some way how the bad 
weather we were then experiencing was a punish 
ment for the industrial abominations of modern 
England. Then he would launch into a tirade 
against the modern ideal of a gentleman or a lady, 
as illustrated in the latest Mudie novel.” 

If one did not learn much about art in the course 
of such a lecture, one could hardly fail to carry 
away a lasting impression of the character of the 
man who delivered It. 


—————_+e>—__. 


WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


The good physician is one who often utters 
scathing rebuke to the exacting patient, while he 
is tenderness itself to those in need. Dr. Henry 
Jacob Bigelow was once called to see a lady on 
some trifling matter. He allowed her to talk 
without interruption for full three-quarters of an 
hour. Then he said: 

“Well, Mrs. Blank, as nearly as I can gather 
from what you tell me, the position of things is 
this: You have sent for me in order to tell me 
that you had thought of sending for Doctor A., to 
ask him whether you had better send for Doctor 
B.; but that, upon consideration, you have decided 
to take a remedy which Doctor C. prescribed for 
Miss D. for a different disease.” 

‘Yet when a patient was seriously ill, his devotion 
became untiring. One of his acquaintances had 
two little children ill, at the same time, with 
scarlet fever; one in Boston, and the other at 
school in Northboro. 

“Now, 8.,” said the doctor, “I want to go and 
see how that child at Northboro is.” 

It was the depth of winter, and Doctor Bigelow 
drove twelve miles that night, from Framingham 
to Northboro, in an open sleigh. He came back the 
next day, and reported that the child was doing 
well. The local physician was quite capable of 
looking after the case, and the father might make 
himself easy. 

The first of January came, but Doctor Bigelow 
presented no bill. After ten days, the grateful 
father sent him a signed check in blank, to be 
filled. The next morning Doctor Bigelow appeared 
at his friend’s office. He threw down the unfilled 
check upon a desk. 

“Good heavens!” said he. “You don’t suppose 
I ever made such a journey as that for money, do 
you?” 

—_——_<2—___ 


NO NONSENSE. 


Once In a while there is a princess from whose 
Hips plain words fall more readily than precious 
stones. One such, the wife of one of London’s 
leading editors, figures in the “Personal Recollec- 
tions” of H. Sutherland Edwards. 

The editor had occasion to present a distin- 
guished gentleman to his wife. He spoke as a 
husband, but he was not far wrong when he said: 
“Allow me to introduce you to the most charming 
woman in Europe.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Sam!” sald the lady, as she 
extended her hand. 


—_+4+--__. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


The fondness of ministers for good stories Is 
proverbial. An amusing incident, which showed 
that contrasts between theory and practice are 
not confined to laymen, was told by a Baptist 
minister. 

The incident occurred at a union meeting of 
various denominations held in a New England 
city. There was present an earnest young mis- 
sionary, who spoke with great fervor of the need 
of more activity in the home churches. 

“I’ve heard fine preaching since I came back 
from my vacation,” he sald, “but it seems to me 
that sometimes the simple truth of the gospel is 
hidden by flowery language and many quotations. 
Learning is all very well in its place, but an 


uneducated man may often speak words straight |, 
from the heart that will carry more weight with |“! 


his listeners than the most eloquent lines of 
Longfellow or Browning. So, my friends, if I may 
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be allowed to make a suggestion, use your own 
ideas, not those of some famous writer, save in 
rare instances. Don’t quote poetry, but 
“Tell the news! Tell the news! 

Let the farthest nation 

Hear the sound 

The world around, 

Tidings ot salvation!” 





The Youth’s Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 


For 1900 | 
1s conducted on the same general lines as former 


exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 
ful than that which preceded it 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
_ best from the standpoint of human intere: icto- 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as teclinical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth's Companion 
offers the following prizes: 


MEN'S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the | 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. | 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 

FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. | 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the | 

Twenty-five Women next in order of merit | 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eight 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 
THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs In the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize sucha set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solld silver of beautiful 
design and lined with gold. 

Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in an 
announcement printed In The Youth’s Companion of 
May 31, 1900. 

The competition closes at noon, September 3, too. 
Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SCANDAL. 


We all know what we think in our hearts of the 
man who seeks to amuse an acquaintance by 
speaking ill of his neighbor. Gossip serves no 
useful purpose, and when indulged in, it is not 
slow to become scandal. We feel how bare the 
temptation is when we read a description of it in 
the vigorous language of Mr. Horace Fletcher. 

A sewer ls a channel for the conveyance of 
disagreeable matter. 

Any person who receives and carries mean 
report or suspicion of his nelghbor is therefore a 
human sewer. 

A good sewer is a thing. It receives 
disagreeable matter, and carries it along, hidden 
from sight and away from the other senses, to 
some remote place and discharges it there. 


A leaky sewer is an abomination. Human 
sewers usually leak. 

I once had a friend, an otherwise fellow, 
who had acquired the habit of collecting and 


distributing social sewage. He was not amenable 
to logical suggestion against the habit. He held 
the idea that a spade should be called a spade, 
and that if disagreeable things existed, honesty 
required that they be discussed. One day, when 
my friend was carrying &n unusually heavy load 
of sewage and was distributit it freely, this 
thought came into my mind, and I gave it utter- 
ance. 

“You remind me of a sewer,” sald I. 

There might have been a serious impairment of 
our friendship as the result of my utterance had I 
not immediately followed my offensive remark by 
an apology and a brotherly explanation, somewhat 
in the vein as above. 
| My friend is too self-respecting to allow himself 

to be in any way related to a leaky sewer, and 

has reformed beautifully. A short e since, in 
speaking of the incident, he acknowledged its 
effectiveness by saying: “Every time I think of 
anything mean, I fancy I can smell it.” 


FAMILIAR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In 1812 Miss Huldah Johnson wrote her cousin, 
Miss Louisa Johnson, in the familiar style of that 
period. The two young ladies lived only three or 
four miles apart, and probably saw each other 
almost every day. Yet these were the elevated 
sentiments Miss Huldah had to impart: | 


DEAR Cousin: The bright monarch of the day 
appears just above the eastern hills, to remind us 
of our duty to our benefactors, ourselves and our | 
surrounding friends. While the sun sheds its 
revivitying influences on our fallen world, how 
many finportant truths do we learn—that of bein: 
up and doing while the day lasts. As the poet 
says: 

Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 
I read and reprove myself for my legion of faults, 
and errors and ingratitude. 

When I see you, we will talk of the importance 
of what I have stated. Write me often, and put 
me under obligations to You, It is not my design 
to make uncle impatiently wait for my comments 
upon the honored visit he condescended to make; 
the medium of words is insufficient, were I to | 
attempt to describe the satisfaction. My kind 
remembrance to all. From your cousin, 

HULDAH JOHNSON, 


DECIDEDLY NOT. 


A young wife came to her mother one day, with 
fire in her eyes and indignation in her voice. 


“Harry told me a little while ago,” she sald, 
“that there was no use in calling my hair auburn, 
He said it was severa tions beyond Auburn, 
on the road to Reading 
rh wouldn’t mind that, Clara,” sald her mother. 








exclaimed the young wife, 
with ing gleam of humor. “It was one ot 
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COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den. 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for Preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. Cad 











Original Steel-Plate Engravings for 

Geese CoE Pet ge, Wend printed on place 
aper froin original steel plates. /i/ustrated Catalogue 

re National Art Society, 20 49d St., New York. 
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“Do Not Stammer.” 


Sixteen years of permanent cures of Stammer- 
ing. EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Founder and Pres- 





ident of the Philadelphia Institute for Stam- 
merers. Established Send for 67-page book 
to 1083 Spring Garden . Phila., Pa. Summer 
session at Atlantic Cit « until Sept. lth. 





Suits and Skirts. | 
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Here are two pictures of Edward 
Carter Merwin, Jr., of Massillon, 
Ohio, a bright, solid, healthy 
A striking |! 





Mellin’s Food boy. 
result of intelligent feeding. 

We will send you a sample of 
Mellin’s Food free if you wish. 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
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$ usual standard—just as 
good as if you paid 
double the money. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale whatever yor 
wish; if you don’t like it, 


send it back and we will refund your money. 


Tallor-made Suits, lined throughout ; former price $10; re- 
duced te $6.67. 

$15 Salts reduced to S10; some reduced to $7.50. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 ; some reduced to S10. 

Separate All-Wool Skirts ; former price $6; reduced to $4. 

$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67 ; some reduced to $3.50. 

Handsome Wash Salts in the newest styles; former price 
$4; reduced toS2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 

Wash Skirts, Indispensable for Summer wear; former price 
$3; reduced to $1.60. $4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 

Reduced prices oa Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 

We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
in our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FREE, 
together with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes 
them. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. =i 
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What kind of Horseshoe Nails were used—so he leads home a lame herse. 


It pays to be particular what nails are put into your horse’s feet. 


Just one split nail may disable your horse for 
months; perhaps for life. 


Putnam Nails | Neponset Nails 


are Hot-ForGED and HAaMMER- 
POINTED, and made from highest 
grade materials. They cannot 
and do not split. hey’re a 
particularly strong nail and hold 
the shoes where they belong. 
They’ve been for years the best 
horseshoe nail made. 


are made by the same hot-forging 
process and of the same material 
as the PUTNAM, but are sharp- 
pointed by a method which makes 
them the easiest and best driving 
nails on the market. 

They are high-grade, will not 
split; they hold the shoe. 


Look Out for Fly Time and Give Your Horse a Fair Chance. 


Whichever of these nails is used in your horse’s shoes will be satis- 


factory. Shoes stay on longer and hold their place better. You avoid 
“setting’’ the shoes so often and save many dollars and much valuable 
time every year and your horse’s feet are safe and sound. Cheap nails 
cost your blacksmith less, but he charges you no less for shoeing than 
if he used Putnams or Neponsets. 

He values your patronage and will supply these nails if you are 
particular and insist, and this is your right for it is your horse. 


Send 2c. stamp for Illus. Putaam Book telling all about Horseshoe Nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 
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KNOW a forest Noar that broods 
From trodden pathways far apart, 
Into whose inner solitudes 
You may retire with open heart; 


Receive from the unbending pine 
Whate’er of rectitude you ask: 

And garner from the strenuous vine 
The strength to cleave unto your task ; 





Learn patience from the tireless rill 

That through the bed-rock wears Its way; 
Draw harmony from throats that fill 

The leafy transepts with their lay; 


From the sweet bloom of mint and balm 
Gather the attar of content; 

And with the vastnesses of calm 
Find healing for the spirit blent. 


Come, let us climb the rising land 
Where still dawn’s dewy opals cling, 
Till every tree holds out a hand, 
And bird and flower give welcoming! 


oe 


The Sufferer’s Song. 


77 N the way to the Lakes of 
: a Killarney, says the Chris- 
wet\ J tian Life, a party of 
tourists heard a sound 
of singing in a little farm- 
house by the roadside. It 
was a man's voice in a tenor so marvelously 
sweet that the strangers halted some time to listen. 
The strams traversed the whole compass of 
feeling, from soaring triumph to the murmur 
of a mother’s lullaby. 

“Oh, if I could hope ever to sing like that!” 
suid one of the company, a young student of 
iusic. 

A girl came out of the cottage with a basket 
on her arm, and as she passed the wagon with a 
courtesy, a wish to know what vocal genius the 
south of Ireland had hidden away prompted a 
question from thesame young man. 

“Will you kindly tell us who it is that sings so 
beautifully?” 

“Yes, sir, it's my Unele Tim,” said the girl 
“Tle’s after havin’ a bad turn with his leg, and 
so he’s just singin’ away the pain the while.” 

For a moment the astonished tourists did not 
know what to say. Here was an example of the 
melody of patience— 


the anguish of the singer 
‘Made the sweetness of the strain. 

Then one asked, tenderly: ‘“‘Is he young? 
Will he get over the trouble ?”” 

“No, he’s gettin’ a bit old now, and the doctors 
say he’ll never be the better in this world; but,” 
she added, softly, “he’s that heavenly guod ‘it 
would near make you cry to see him, with the 
tears rollin’ down his cheel:s with the pain, and 
then it is that he sings the loudest.” 







Somehow the listeners thought of the eternal ' 


city, and they drove on slowly, as if their wheels 
were pressing its streets. 

“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes,” 
quoted one of the ladies, ‘and there shall be no 
more pain.’” 

More seldom mentioned, but equally beautiful, 
is a kindred elevation of spirit that lends cheer 
to extreme poverty and toil. A writer in the 


Watchman, passing through one of the narrow ' 


city lanes, noticed a poor old scrub-woman on 
her hands and knees scouring a floor, while she 
sang: 

“And I shall see Him face tp face, 

And tell the story, ‘Saved by grace.'" 

Heavenly hope is not a creature of circum- 

stances, but sorrow and privation seem adapted 
to its culture. It is darkness that brings out the 
nightingales. And contrasted with the profane 
rage that frets and curses under distress, what a 
sweet and wise philosophy is singing patience! 


Her Life Work. 


ARION HARLAND devotes some pathetic 
M pages in the Jndependent to the woman 
who is so heavily weighted by the tasks 
of every-day life that body and mind give way 
under them. Thus does she illustrate her plea: 
One of the most pitiable sights I ever beheld 
was that of a woman in an insane asylum who had 
been cleaning one window for ten years. AS soon 
as it was light enough to see the “glimmering 


square,” she began her self-appointed task, never ; 


leaving off until it was dark. 

The window overlooked a lawn shaded by trees 
and gay with flowers. Beyond the asylum grounds 
lay a goodly prospect of town, river and_ hills. 
The voices of children at play and the singing of 
birds floated in at other windows. This one she 
would never leave open. The lower sash of it 
was her workaday world, and all her days were 
workingalays. 

When she was brought to the institution, and 
nothing but window-cleaning would keep her 
quiet, the attendants used to set a basin filled with 
suds on the table beside her. After a while the 
basin was left empty. She saw the suds in it, all 
the same; the cloth was dipped, squeezed and 


| i nobody. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


shaken out automatically. When worn Into tatters Texait Gowboys of the Panhandle district happier 
it was replaced by a bit of new stuff. and better men. 
a | Her methods were shrewd and eminently prac- 
The hallucination was cheap and disturbed ' tiea], She made it evident that a job on her Tanch 
So long as she might serub and polish, ! was more desirable than upon any other. She 
| she said never a word, and noticed nothing that | paid higher wages than her rivals, and in addition, 
went on about her. : made it known that those of her men who desire 
g at cf |to invest their wages in cattle could have that 
That was a dozen years ago. Still, by closing | privilege; and, as a further inducement to thrift, 
my eyes, I can see the face of the woman with the , she proposed that their stock should run with hers 
i suds. It ts creased by wrinkles, all drooping | OM her ranges, free of charge. 


In return for this she made certain reguirements, 
downward. The lips are compressed to a pitiful | to pe strietly fulfilled on pain of her displea: 
No 


thread. Deep-set eyes are ‘‘crossed” by years of | or wors: man in her employ should bri 
intent gazing at one object. The complexion is ; be the cause of bringing, Intoxiceting Nquor: 
opaque and sallow, as of one long dead. the ranch, and card-| a in , Witlr all other forms 
| : oe ‘ of mbling, was prol is 
T have dreamed ‘of her, awaking with a prayer Fie rules were strictly observed, and worked 
upon my lips, not for her who was beyond the admirably. The men were always in Conaltion for 
reach of human help, but for those others whose Work, and as they no longer was' ours in 
7% | gambling, they always had time to do it. Asa 
representative I have held her to be. | result, they have learned the value of self-restraint 
in promot ne self-respect, and habits of industry 
| have brought their natural reward. Many of the 
men, it is said, own large herds of cattle. 
: . Of course, as is but right, the owner of the ranch 
Setting Sail. | has profited also. She has made the men’s inter- 
ests hers, and they in return have made hér 
HE autobiography of John B. Gough, the interests theirs. They are grateful for what she 
advocate of total abstinence, contains a has enabled them to do, and for the happy change 
touching account of his sailing, an emigrant, She has wrought in their lives. 
for America, when he was twelve years old. For , 
he was born in England, and as his parents were | 
poor, laboring people, they had made an arrange- | 
ment with some neighbors, who were emigrating, | 
|to take him with them, teach him a trade, and 


support him until he should be of age. He says: 


The evening of my departure, a neighbor invited 

me to take tea at his house. This I did, and my 

mother sald to me afterward, “I wish you ha 

taken tea with your mother, John.” 1, too, was 
sorry in after years. 

‘The parting with my parents was a bitter one. 
My mother hung my old cap and jacket and my 
school-bag on the accustomed peg, and there they 

| Fenialned: until, some years after, she quitted the 
house, 

As I passed through the streets many a kind 
hand waved “Farewell,” and famillar voices 
sounded out a hearty “God bless you!” One old 
dame, of whom I had frequently bought sweet- 
meats, called me into her shop and loaded me 
with good wishes, cakes and candies, although 
| she could ill afford it. i 
| I mounted the roof of the London coach, and 
was about quitting the village, when I saw a 
female form crouching beside a wall. My heart 
told me it was my mother, who had followed after 
to steal one more glance at her beloved child. I 
, hever felt that I was loved so much as I did at 
| that time. | 
| syien the ship passed Dover a dead cama: Tells | 
and we anchored off Sandgate, my native place. ‘ ; ’ 
During that day boat after boat came to us from | Photographing an Alligator’s 


the shore to pay the other emigrants visits; but | 
my relatives not come. atten long and weary | Nest. 
\ PICTURE of a battle between a negro and 
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‘O drink the dregs of rank Injustice’s cup 
And smile as though the draft were sweet and 
clear: : 

To feel the dagger-thrust of wounded pride, 
Yet to the bosom clasp the steel more hear; 
To check the passion of the beast—revenge— 
Yet seemingly do naught but raise thy hand; 
To keep sure silenee when the hot words burn 
At wrong, before éhe soul can understand ; 
To rise 8 moment from the mortal mire 
To see things past and present and to come: 
To grant the heavenliest blessing earth bestows 
With heart and soul—nor hold the lips long dumb; 
Ever to seem oblivious of the hurt, 
Though in remembrance It may ever live ;— 
O, human soul, so often torn and tried, 
All this it means sincerely to forgive! 








oe 


watching, I saw a man standing up in a boat. 
an angry alligator is not to be obtained 


“That's him!” I shouted. “That's my father!” 
every day. An Eastern scientist, who was 


But since {tt was Sunday my mother and sister 
had gone to church in a neighboring town, and 

coliecting specimens near Manson’s Shoals, on 
the Brazos River, Texas, recently had the good 


did not know I was at hand. As evening came 
luck to get one. The New York Press says he 


on we sang a parting hymn, and our visitors went 
had offered Sharp, his negro guide, a dollar apiece 


away. I went gloomfly to bed, but about mid- 
night I was called on deck. There were my 

for ten or twelve alligator eggs, provided there 
was a chance to photograph the nest. 


mother and sister, who had paid half a guinea— 

money hardly earned, but_cheerfully expended— 

to be rowed to the ship. They stayed one happy 

hour, and then I went back to my bed, to so! 

away the rest of the morning. Axe on shoulder, the old darky escorted the 
rofessor, who carried his camera, along the 
each between the river and a jungle. The guide 

‘ was discoursing learnedly on the ways of alligators 

when he suddenly stopped within'a few feet of 

a nestful of shining eggs, and looked around 

Sere in evident trepidation. 

“Boss,” 
tree, ’kase you don't like you could run very 
fas’. Spec’ dar am ’gators round here.” 

The scientist cast a glance over the immediate 
loeality, and since nothing in the shape of a ’gator 
fell within the scope of his vision, he hurriedly 
be an to make preparations to take a photograph 
of the eggs. 

“Just stand right there a moment, Mr. pharp 
and look seared, and I will soon —”’ But he did 
not finish the sentence. 

There was a noise in the Jungle which sounded 
like an ox running through brush and over logs, 
accompanied by a hiss reminding one of escaping 
steam; and as the negro sprang into the air with 
a eeu the amazed artist saw a monster alligator 
glfding out of the jungle. As the creature slid 
over the sand toward the negro it emitted angry 
barks, not unlike the croaking of @ monster bull 
frog mingled with the bellowing of a bull. 

The darky’s ears had deceived him in one 
particular. “He had failed to locate the position 
of his approaching enemy, and his second jump 
nearly landed him in the open jaws of the enraged 
‘gator. His axe fell from hfs nerveless hands, 
and with a howl of terror that alarmed the birds 
in the trees, he ran in another direction. 





ee 






Humors of the Siege. 





times of long-continued danger, men often | 
| seek to relieve the strain by turning to 
account anything which can be called a joke. 
‘The brave defenders of Kimberley found plenty 
to laugh at even in tines of bombardment, and the 
recently published journal of Dr. Oliver Ashe lays 
stress on the humors of the siege. 


It was very funny to see all the town’s big swells 
either fetching their meat themselves or sending 
a member of their family for tt. Parsons, lawyers, 
doctors, business men—we were all there, and it 
was a huge joke that we were all in the same box; 
but it is well that the joke didn’t last too long. 

At times the shelling was very severe, and , 
buglers were constantly on duty to give warning 
when the big siege uns of the Boers were fired. 
If the bugler got little tune off smart, there 
were about fifteen cconds in which to dodge 
under a wall or rush into your fort. 

Men took this inconvenience in different ways. 
One nervous man was actually seen to put up an 
umbrella when the bugler sounded the warning 
| of a coming shell, while, when another cxploded 

within a few yards of an Irish policeman, the only 
notice he took of it was to remark: 

“Begob, fwhat will they be playin’ at next?” 

I had a shell-proof fort constructed under my 
house, and my servants were told that they could 
come into it any time they heard the bugle. 

,. Lizzie did come in a few times, when she was 
handy, but as arule she did not bother, and was 
really very plucky. . 

John, our Zulu, preferred to get behind the bi 
| Water-tank. I don't think that would have saved 
| him, but he was happy there ; so that was all right. 
He was very funny. One day we heard Lizzie 
lecturing him ‘about something, and he retorted: 
| eDomt make such a noise! I can’t hear the gun 
go off.” : | 

The boom of that gun would have extinguished 

@ megaphone. 
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his camera to comprehend the serious relationship 
that was apparently about to be established 
between the mad ‘gator’s jaws and his old guide’s 
legs. He took a snap-shot at the proper moment, 
and hurriedly prepared to take al 

The negro was not fighting his: 
had moved through the woods 
alligator at his heels, and it had been his usual 
practice to induce a youn and foolish hound to 
fall in behind him. hile the alligator was eating 
the dog the negro never failed to escape. 

He now thought of running over the picture- 
maker, convinced that such a stratagem would 
give hin time to get away while the alligator 
was gulping down the stupid photographer and 
his camera. He thought, as he afterward said, 
“Dat a white man who had no better sense dan 
to be foolin’ round making pictures while a ’gator 
was ‘most eatin’ up a nigger wuz jes’ about de 
proper food to satisfy an old ‘gator’s appetite.” 

But more humane impulses prevailed, and he 
circled round the nest and recovered his axe. 

» he 
to the 





What a Woman Did. 


HAT is called the “largest cattle-ranch | 


a9 . | Reaching a place where he could swin; 
ae ee eee Sa EN tne suddenly turned and drove the axe deep ini 


alligator’s head. 
other claims to notice, however, besides the aie 
number of its acres. It is famous throughout the 


: state for the number and fine breed of its cattle, | a 
, for its unexcelled equipments, for its cowboys,— Trick of a St. Bernard. 
see some interesting dog stories told 





pecullar to itself,—for its exemplary management, 
recently in the Spectator is one concerning 


| and especially for its manager—a woman. 
aremarkably sagacious St. Bernard, which 


' She came into possession of the ranch after the 
death of her husband, and the conditions she had lived at a house where the writer of the story once 
| boarded. 


to face were not encouraging. The range had 

been permitted to “run down,” the cattle were 2 &, 
' The dog used to come into my sitting-room and 
| give me his company at dinner, sitting on the floor 


few and of poor quality, and the cowboys were 
im) 
esxide my chair with his head on a level with the 


careless an provident. 
Nothing discouraged, however, she began the 
work of renewal and reformation. It was not | plates. His master, however, fearing that he was 
easy, but she persevered. Little by little much- | being overfed, gave strict injunctions that this 
needed improvements were effected in the ranch | practice should no longer be permitted. 
itself and in the breed of its cattle, till, In the end, On the first day of the prohibition, the dog lay 
evidences of prosperity supplanted signs of shift- | and sulked in the kitchen; but on the second fay. 
lessness and decay. when the landlady brought In the dishes, he stole 
Then the new owner had time for attention to’ in noiselessly close behind her; and while for the 
other matte! A feud, intensified by whiskey, moment she bent over the table, he slipped quickly 
had long existed between the cowboys of the ath it amd waited, 
ranch and the adjacent settlers, who sometimes. No yooner had she retired than he emerged 
trespassed upon the range. By mea of her from his hiding-place, sat down in his _ usual 
womanly tact and influence, a reconciliation was position, and winked in my face, with a look 
brought about, and there was an end to many , which seemed to say: “Haven't I done her?’ 
jed the past. | In due course the good woman came to change 
satisfied with this, however. the plates, and as svon as the dog heard her step, 
he slunk once more under the table; but in an 























said he, * sues you better climb a | 
loo) 


The man of science was too much interested in | 
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came out again, as if he had sudder 
another thought, and threw himself dowd mn 
Tug before the fire, to all appearance fast asleep. 
tanta eee you phere. you rascal?” ex. 

cl ea is mistress in ant si ri 
caught fight of aim, 5 : eae 
ie dog opene: is eyes, half-raised hi: y. 
stretched himself out lazily at full length: grees 
Bre then with a wag of Bis tall went f ui 

ane 8 tall, went for 
tried to Ilck her mand. Eyerdand 
It was a capital piece of acting, and the air of 
| perfect guilelessness was very amusing. 
| 
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A Big Country. 


NGLISHMEN know little of the geography 
E of the “States,” and what little they do 
know does not object to putting Philadel 
phia next door to Boston, or San Franciseo 
alongside of New York. An American and an 
Englishman, who had become friends aboard ship, 
had a pleasant encounter about distances on 
reaching New York. 


They breakfasted together, and the following 
conversation ensued : 

“I guess I'll turn out to see Harry, after break- 
| fast,” sald the Englishman. 

“Harry?” queried the American, softly. 

“Yes, my brother,” explained the Englishman, 
“T've two here. Harry lives in San Francisco, and 
| Charlie in Chicago.” 

“But youll be back for dinner?” facetiously 
“asked the American. 

The Britisher took him seriously. “Sure for 
| dinner, if not for lunch,” he answered. And 
| accompanied by his friend, now thorou hly alive 
to the humor of the incident, he found himself a 
few minutes later in the line of ticket-buyers in 
the Grand Central Depot. 

“An excursion ticket to San Francisco, stopping 
at Chicago station on return,” he ordered. 

The ticket-ayent put about a quarter of a mile 
| of pasteboard under his stamp, pounding it fora 
minute or more, thrust it before the explorer and 
expectantly awaited payment. 

“When does the train go?” asked the English- 
man. 

“In ten minutes,” was the answer. 
| “How much Js it?” 

1 eine hundred and thirty-eight dollars and fifty 
cents.” 
i ie the Englishinan gasped. “How far 
3 ite” 
“Three thousand miles.” 
“Dear me! What a country!” 
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Their First Lesson. 


SISTER of the late E. P. Roe tells an amus- 
ing story of the first lesson which she and 
her brother ever received in Roman history. 


Among our most loved and honored guests, 
during our childhood, was Dr. Samuel Cox, for 
many years a prominent clergyman in New York. 
At times our conversation turned on history, and 
I remember, on one occasion, he asked Edward 
‘and me if we could give him the names of the First 
| Roman Triumvirate. 

At this period of our existence the name 
“Czesar” was associated exclusively with an old 
colored man, whom we often visited, and who 
ilived upon a lonely road in the neighborhood. 
We were vastly astonished, therefore, to learn 
that the name had ever been borne by 4 more 
illustrious person than our dusky friend; but we 
listened entranced to the story of the rivalries of 
Caesar and Pompey for the empire of the world. 

Unhappily the good doctor could not remember 
the name of the third triumvir, and the lack 
| troubled him greatly. That night, about two 
o’clock, I was startled by a loud knock on my 
bedroom door, and Doctor Cox called out: 

peat are you awake?” 

1 repfied that I was—as indeed was every one 
| else in the house by that time. 
| “It's Crassus,” said the doctor, and then he 
| returned to his room, greatly relieved. 

Neither Edward nor I ever forgot that first 
Jesson in Roman history. 
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| The Bounds of Hospitality. 


| VEN the old-time hospitality of the South 
was not more cordial than the welcome 
aceorded to a friend in & prosperous Irish 
household. Many writers have declared that an 
Irish gentleman’s hospitality is unlimited, but this 
is a slight exaggeration, as is shown by a story 
borrowed from a recent book of Irish memories. 

Jerry MeCartie was often the guest of friends 

) who, on account of his peasant ways, extended to 
him that sort of old Irish hospitality which enabled 
| a visitor In my own family who came for a fortnight 
| to stay for six years. 

In MeCartie’s case, the visit stretched to nearly 
double that time. After eight or nine oats. how- 
ever, his kinsman got a Httle tired of his guest, 
and let him know of his old mansion's proposed 
renovation, and that he had signed a contract for 
having it repainted from gurret to cellar. 

“By George,” said Jerry, “it’s fortunate that I 
don’t object to the smell of paint, and it will be 
well to have some one to keep an eye on the 
painters, now that the wall fruit is ripening!” 

Some months passed. Then his host informed 
him that he was going to be married, adding: “I 
thought I'd tell you in good time, so that you could 
make leisurely preparations to go, as the lady and 
you may not hit it off as well as you and I do.” 

With tearful eyes, Jerry grasped his cousin’s 
nd, paying: 
| O Dan, dear, you have my hearty thanks for 
‘ your consideration; but dear, dear bog, surely if 
you can put up with her, I can.” 
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; With a Difference. 
} HE person who remembers a thing “almost 
| and not quite” has recently been portrayed 
In the Philadelphia Record. 
“Here’s a puzzle for you,” said Mary to Annie. 
“This can be made ine a com ete sentence: 
Dewey 
624918, 
H8632 





973550 
Limburger Cheese.’ ” 

Annie puzzled over It a long time before she 
ave it up. z t. 
‘Why, it’s easy!” sald her friend, “‘Sigsbee 
sent Dewey some Limburger cheese.'” 
But where’s the ‘sent’?” 

“Tn the cheese!” 

Then everybody laughed, and Annie resolved to 
be funny in her turn. that evening she showed 








her brother the paper. 
“1 give it up,” said he. 


“What's the answer?” 
zsbee gave Dewey some Limburger cheese! 
Vhere’s the ‘gave’? 

“In the cheese!" 
; And nobody laughed. 
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One Afternoon. 


ee HAT shall I do, oh, what shall I do? 
What’s there to be done 
The whole of this long summer afternoon through— 
What under the sun?” 
The Clock 
Struck 
ONE! 


“What is there to play? Don't tell me 1 may 
Like other boys do— 
1 did the same things all the day yesterday! 
I want something new!” 
The Clock 
Struck 
Two! 


“It’s too hot for one to have any fun! 

No racket for me— 
Or anything else that will make a boy 

run! 

* Oh, do let me be!” 

The Clock 

Struck 
THREE! 


“‘A bat and a ball—I’m tired of them all! 
Croquet is a bore! 
My bicycle always just gives me a fall! 
Don’t talk any more!” 
The Clock 
Struck 
FOUR! 


“A kite will not fly—no wind in the sky! 

Why don’t you contrive 
One something I’d like—you might at 

least try 
To Keep fun alive!” 
The Clock 
Struck 
FIVE! 


“Oh, dear, tls ’most night! 
a mite 
Of fun or new tricks! 
What’s that? It’s ‘ail me’? Well—I 
guess—you are right! 
I’m cross as two sticks!” 
The Clock 
Struck 
six! 
CHARLES STUART PRATT. 


T've not had 
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Inventing New Games. 


‘The old games are wonderfully good. 
I am sixteen myself, and I will not say 
how much more, as the old lady said 
when she was asked her age; but I like 
to skate and slide and spin a top about 
as well as ever, and I find it very hard 
to pass by the field where the boys are 
playing football without trying a kick. 
T have not played roly-poly, nor pig-in- 
the-pen, nor one-old-cat, nor pitched 
quoits for a good many years, but I am 
sure I should enjoy some of them still— 
with children, I mean, not with chaps 
of ray own age. If I were to make out 
a list of things for which to be thank- 
ful, I should have in it, not only meat 
and drink and home and friends and 
church and the Bible and country and 
kin, but also about all of the good old 
games. 

But good as the old games are, and 
better for the fact that our fathers and 
mothers and grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and great-grandfathers and 
great-grandmothers and great -great- 
grandfathers and _ great-great-grand- 
mothers played them, too, still, once in 
a while it is good fun to have some one 
suggest a brand-new game that no one 
ever played before. Do you know what 
it is that makes play such fun? It is 
because it gives free exercise to the body 
and to the imagination. 

Imagination is the faculty that invents 
new games. And children have a gen- 
erous bump of imagination. When 


story and make the best of it with games, old 
and new. 

The other evening, as I was passing along a 
street, I saw a little company of boys having a 


, Good time after a new pattern. One was hopping 


on one leg around the circle of light thrown by 
an arc lamp, and the rest were sitting on the 
curbstofie whistling an accompaniment. Such 


| are the devices of boys’ brains to make life merry. 


There are many experiments—do not start 
again for your dictionary; experiments simply 


is getting late. The firefly children have put out 
their lamps, and the little bats have hung them- 
selves up to sleep.”” 

Then the little owls began to cry, “Oooo! 
Hoo-hoo!” so loud that the man in the moon 
‘was quite startled. 


“O mamma,” sobbed Fluffy, “let us sit up a 


little longer!” 
“Just till the sun rises!’ begged Flossy. 
never have seen the sun in all my life.” 


“Now, children, I am going to bed,” said Mrs. , Do not go near the wa’ 


Pr nei setsef2s 


THE BEST PLAYGROUND. 


you see a little girl hugging and talking to a’ mean “things to try’—which make good games, | Owl, firmly, “and if you do not come in imme- 
stick of wood with a rag tied around it, as if like pinning the tail on the donkey, for instance. 
it were the most beautiful of live babies, you! One that I used to try with my cousin is to 


may know that that little girl has imagination. ' choose some object in the distance, and then shut | 


An imagination is worth more than sixty dolls , your eyes and walk toward it, and stop when 
that cry and shut their eyes and have twenty-five ; you think you have reached it and see who is 


dresses apiece. 
“‘Let’s play we are all kings and queens,” 


nearest. But look out where you step! 
Another is to see in how many minutes you 


says some bright little chick. Why not? You’ll; can go to the store for a yeast-cake and back, 
have a great deal better time than if you were| without running, or how many steps it takes. 


real kings and queens. Children can be any-! Oh, I am not “fooling.” 
Impersonation— , your errands and duties into play, if you wish. 
you needn’t get your dictionary; it simply | Only look out that you do not tarry by the way, | 


thing they choose—in play. 


means playing you are some one else—offers 
More new games than you can possibly play 
from now till your hair is gray. All the his- 
tories and stories you ever read you can turn 
into games. Only don’t quarrel over the leading 


‘When I was a boy and Saturday was rainy, 
‘we used to sit on the back steps and watch the 
clouds to see if it was going to stop so that we 


could go to Muddy Brook. The light in the sky . 


we called the Saxons and the dark clouds we 
called the Danes, and when the Danes won the 
battle we would climb up the stairs to the third 


You can turn lots of 


and so meet with the fate of little Red Riding- 


hood. Joun Wrieut BuckHam. 


—— 


The Naughty Owls. 


Flossy and Fluffy were two little owls who 
lived with their mamma in a hollow tree. They 
had splendid times flying about the branches and 


hooting every moonlight night, only in the middle | 


of the fun their mamma always wanted them to 
go to bed. 
“Come, my dears,” she said one morning, “‘it 


| diately, I shall leave you all alone here in the 
daylight.” 
But her children never stirred a step. 


soon fast asleep; but Fluffy and Flossy sat on 
the tree-top and stared about. 

It was very pleasant at first. A great yellow 
star played péek-a-boo with them through the 
| Tustling leaves, and the sky turned all sorts of 
| lovely colors. But at last the little owls began 
to feel afraid. 

“It is getting dreadfully light!” said Flossy. 

“T can hardly see a thing!” said Fluffy. 

They winked and blinked and rubbed their 
sleepy eyes with their little white wings. All of 
a sudden they saw a shining spark in the eastern 
sky. It grew larger and brighter, and at last 
turned into a dreadful ball of fire. 

In less than a minute two frightened little owls 
came tumbling into the hollow tree with the big- 
gest and roundest eyes that you ever saw. 

“O mamma,” they cried, “we never will tease 
‘ to sit up and see the sun again!” 

And ever since they have always gone to bed 
| by starlight. 





So she flew down into the old oak, and was | 


“7 | hurl the 








Nuts to Crack. 


1 
SIXTEEN BURIED BOOKS. 


Now we will go to the picnic. Tom, stand in 
the middie” Maren along. “Where did you get 
that stick from? O Larry, do not make such a 
forlorn ado. One would think you were being 
killed. Tom, do not harm Ada. Let her alone. 
Now we are here. You may play games. Reuben, 
juoits. Give me a pen, Dennis, and I will 
draw a picture In the sketch-book. Where in the 
wide, wide world did you find that red gauntlet? 
r, babies, for if a dam be 
decayed there may be a flood. In the 
marquee, Chylong tea is served, and 
coral ham, braised or boiled. I will sit 
on the divan. Ho, Edward, where are 
the plates? I want them. on stones 
which will serve as tables, Well, if you 
want to have fun, dine in the woods. 


2. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals and finals of the cross- 
words spell the names of two English 
poets born in August. 

Concealed Crosswords, 
When the stars begin to peep, 
Tabby feels a sneer creep P 


Down her spine, and so she sits 
Polishing her empty wits. 


Evenings while we’re watching her, 
She will very softly purr; 


But should a little errant mouse 
Scamper quickly through the house, 


Though it has no friend to back it, 
Puss will odiously attack it. 


When I'm with her I contrive 
She shall have no mouse alive, 


And I give the sly old sinner 
A fly or katydid for dinner. 


3. 


RHYMED RIDDLE. 
Dorothy, most —, 

Daintily fresh and — 

From crown of head to —, 
‘Went to a Saturday’s — 
Around on Bonnibel’s —. 
There was Juley and savory —, 
Deliciously delicate —, 

And every conceivable —. 
That each little girl could 
Indeed, would be quite a — 

To finish that menu —., 

So Dorothy, soon — 

With goodles, arose from her —. 





Politely, and — a —, 
First bidding good-by, as was —. 
4. 
CHARADES. 
1 
A story old I one to-day 
Of a falr maiden, young and gay, 
And of a man who came to two, 
And how his wooing she did rue. 
I feel my one and two together 
The whfle I read, and wonder whether 
His honeyed words would move my four; 
To three, I'm sure, he'd prove a bore. 
I lay aside the trashy book, 
And total are my words and look. 
In 
My, first is one of the consonants, 

Aty, second a hero of Spain; 

My hird and fourth are pronouns both, 
eferring to us twain; 
My whole fs descriptive of many trees, 

Both in our land and overseas, 

5. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 

1, Will you take me as a 5678910 in 
1234 of that dashing 12345678910? 

2, She found 4 5678 in her visit to the 
123456789, and devoted it to her 123. 

3. As we went 12 we heard a 3456, 
Jack belabored Joe with an 456 till we 
requested that the 123456 cease. 

4.123 of 456. I will pay for the 
123456 to the 123, 

. There was a fearful 12345678; 
every 5678 of ground bore testimony to 
it. he 1234 of evidence was over- 
whelming. 

6. It was as bitter as 12345678 to 
the owner to realize that the 5678 had 
been ruined by a tiny 1234. 

7, He was a funny 1234. He wore a 
1234567 on his head and the boys 567 
him alone, 

8. He laid down his 4567 and began to 
play with a 1234 face, but you should 

ve seen the 1234567 he made when 
he saw the 567, 

9. When gu gave in your 1234567 of 
the test, did you forget to specify the 


123 that 4567 failed on? 

10. 45 was really under a 123. Her 
melancholy attempt upon the 12345 
had aroused dislike. : 

11. The officer watched the man. He 
saw him 1234567 the house, and caught him as 


| he 123 with his 4567 on his ar 


‘m. 
‘Were the 123 4567 I should paint it 123- 











45 

13. Just over the 56789 you will find the 1234. 
Bring me a 123456789 for my gun. 

14. That was a delicate 5678 she wore in the 
1234 of her dress. Too bad that it caught upon 
her 12345678, 

15. He threw 34 5678 12 the 123 window, for I 
was watching him. He really is 12345678. 

16. He said it would have aroused the 1234567- 
891011 of the 67891011 to see the men loaf when 
they were sent to 345 12 the trenches. 

1i. We fairly 5678 1234. The heat made 
Mary’s 12345678 dress quite uncomfortable. 

18. I have been much amused in watching the 
123456 678 to put the 345 12 the drawer. I 
don’t believe a column of 12345678 would dis- 
turb his efforts. 

19. It must require the courage of a 1234567 
to 1234 as those men are doing. See how the 567 
of one contrasts with the fairness of the other. 

20. I should 1234567 a man might 123 without 
assuming such a 4567 as that, if he is an actor. 

21. The 5678 had the reputation of being a 1234 
5678 to work on. It was considered a 12345678 
to have to 5678 on her. 

22, If you should try to 123456 7 891011 and 
he should find it out, he would probably wish to 
sentence you to the 1234567891011. 

23. 12, he was 12 345man; he might have been 
called a 12345. 

24. He said he was an 123456789, and I called 
him an 123 456789 without the hyphen. . 

25, The 5678 that the 4had belonged to her 
mother imher 12345678. 











Aw APPEAL FOR MepIATION.—On July 
19th Kwang Su, Emperor of China, addressed a 
message to President McKinley, admitting that | 
China, “driven by the irresistible course of | 
events,” had “unfortunately incurred well-nigh 
universal indignation,’’ and asking the President | 
to bring about a concert of the powers for the 
restoration of order and peace. The President 
replied, expressing the willingness of the United 
States, with the assent of the other powers, to 
use its friendly offices, but conditioning such 
action upon prior assurances of the safety of the 
foreign ministers, and their being put in imme- 
diate and free communication with their govern- 
ments; and also requiring that the imperial 
authorities of China codperate with the relief | 
expedition to protect foreigners and restore order. 


A MrssaGe From MINIsteR CONGER.— 
To solve the mystery of the fate of the foreigners 
at Pekin, Secretary Hay, on the 11th of July, 
entrusted to Minister Wu a cipher message 
to Minister Conger, which Mr. Wu engaged to 
get into Mr. Conger’s hands, if he were alive. 
July 20th Mr. Wu received a telegram from 
the Tsung-li-Yamen at Pekin, transmitting a 
message from Minister Conger, which was also 
in cipher. The message as translated read: | 
“British legation under continued shot and shell 
from Chinese troops. Quick relief only can | 
prevent general massacre.” The message was 
undated, but according to the Governor of Shang- 
tung, was sent July 18th. The message was 
at first accepted at Washington as authentic, 
but is now generally regarded either as an inven- 
tion of the Chinese, or a message of earlier date. 
July 2ist, a written message from Minister 
Conger was received at Tien-tsin, dated July 4th. 
It reported that the foreigners had been for 
two weeks besieged at the British legation, in 
grave danger of general massacre by Chinese 
soldiers, who were shelling the legation, and that 
relief must come soon, if at all. 

FiegntTing ar Tr n.— The foreign 
city of Tien-tsin, which includes the European 
concessions, lies outside of the native city, which 
is enclosed within high walls. Up to July 14th 
the allied forces held only the foreign portion, | 
and were exposed to an intermittent but harassing | 





| PROPER SE 





bombardment from the walls 
of the native city. After being | 
two or three times repulsed in| 
an attempt to take the native 
city, the allies, July 14th, made 
a breach in the walls, routed | 
the Chinese troops, and took the | 
city and forts. They lost about 
800 in killed and wounded in 
these operations. Two battalions of the Ninth 
United States Infantry, which had just arrived 





CotoneL Liscum. 


from Manila, took part in the attack. Their com- | 


mander, Col. Emerson H. Liscum, was killed, 
and more than 100 men were killed or wounded, 

AN INVASION OF SIBERTA.—The Chinese 
have not only attacked Russian railway-stations 
in Manchuria and destroyed a part of the rail- | 
way, but have broken out of Chinese territory 
and invaded eastern Siberia. They fired on 
Russian steamers on the Amur River, the 
boundary between Manchuria and Siberia, and 
attacked the Russian town of Blagovetshensk. 





Korea also is threatened with Chinese attack. 


Routes To PE — The distance from 
Tien-tsin to Pekin is 80 miles. Besides the rail- 
road, which has probably been wholly destroyed, 
there are two cart routes. The country is flat, 
and often deep in mud. There is another route, 
over which a part of the allied forces may march. | 
This starts at Shan Hai Kwan, and follows the 
line of an ancient Chinese road. Most of the 
way it is paralleled by a railway-track, connect- 
ing with Port Arthur. This route is nearly 
100 miles longer than the other, but the local 
conditions are far more favorable. 








| 
| 

DEATH OF SENATOR GEAR.—United States | 
Senator John Henry Gear, Republican, of Towa, | 
died suddenly at Washington, July 14th, at 
the age of 75. Mr. Gear had been for nearly 
40 years in public life, and enjoyed the respect of 
men of all parties. He was completing his first | 
term in the Senate, to which he.was reClected at 
the last session of the Iowa Legislature for the 
term beginning in March, 1901. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of ‘Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full par 
Uculnes thrarting treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postace. 

‘TheLewis Shoo! for Sti ers, £0 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supp.les. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations, FREE: it gives in- 
formation for musiciansand new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams St, OHIOAGO. 
KNOWLEDGE OF FOOD 
ECTION OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 

IN SUMMER. 

The feeding of infants in hot weather is a very 
serious proposition, as all mothers know. Food 
must be used that will easily digest, or the undi- 
gested parts will be thrown into the intestines and 
cause sickness. | 

It is important to know that a food can be 
obtained that is always safe; that is Grape-Nuts. 

A mother writes: “My baby took the first 
premium at a baby show on the 8th inst., and is 
in every way a prize baby. I have fed him on 
Grape-Nuts since he was five months old. I also 
use your Postum Food Coffee for myself.” Mrs. 
L. F. Fishback, Alvin, Texas. | 

Grape-Nuts Food is not made solely for a baby 
food by any means, but is manufactured for all 
human beings who have trifling or serious diffi- 
culties in stomach and bowels. 

One especial point of value is that the food is 
predigested in the process of manufacture, not by | 
any drugs or chemicals whatsoever, but simply | 
by the action of heat, moisture and time, which 
permits the diastase to grow, and change the 
starch into grape sugar. This presents food to 
the system ready for immediate assimilation. 

Its especial value as a food, beyond the fact that | 
it is easily digested, is that it supplies the needed | 
elements to quickly rebuild the cells in the brain | 
and nerve-centres throughout the body. 










































Pocket Stamp, 
Pen and Pencil 





Prints Your Name, 


Stamps of all kinds, Rubber ‘T 
RUBBER STAMP CO., P 1, NEW H. 


ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS nu 


12¢, 


Marks 
‘anything. 
, etc. 

ON] 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Best Remedy Known for Cancer, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumati: 
pation and all Blood Di 


Consti- 


Not a patent medicine, but Pure 


Red Clov 
world-wide reputation, Send for 


circular. D, Needham’s Sons, 
M. Inter-Ocean Bldg., CHICAGO. 


EVERY BOY HISO 


200 handsome illustrat 
cts.,8 for 25 cts. CLA. CL. DEPUY. Pub. S 


Our preparations have 


WN TOY-MAKER. 


Tells 
7 








ous, Toy 1 Ar. 
ns, Slings, Stilts, 
% Tackle, Rabbit and 

Bird Traps, and many others, 
1 is made so plain that a 
boy can easily make them, 
ions. ‘This great book by mail, 10 
yracuse, N.Y, 


ANY MAKE BICYC 


you want at one-fourt’ LE 









Second-hand Bicycles, 
all makes, good as new 


NEW 1890 and 1898 09 819 
MODE Ls, High @: ade, Oro) 
mal 
oe deeasiy tenn 1220 
Great Factory Clearing 
Sale. We ship anywhere for 
inspection. Send your address. 
If you are UNABLE to BUY 
‘we can assist you to EARN A 
BICYCLE distributing cata- 
logues for us. Write for agency 
and commence work af once. 











WHEATLET 
Dainty, the Robust, 
the Dyspeptic, the 
Hungry—for all ap- 


petites and condi- 
tions. It is the peer- 





MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 136, Chicago. 


less item of a good breakfast —and there is no substitute. 


SOLD BY 


ALL GROCERS. 


Manufactured by the FRANKLIN MILLSCO., Lockport, N.Y. 


Barbed Wire is Barbed Wire and 


“Boys Will Be Boys.” 


Remember, we don’t advocate this kind 
of treatment for hosiery, but 


‘Tron Gad 


Stockings 


make the most stubborn resistance to steely 
barbs of any, and a boy clad with Our 
Improved No. 19 can roam the fields at 
will and not keep his mother busy mend- 


ing his stockings. 
«Iron Clads’’ are also made 
for men and women and girls. 


them send 25 cents for a pair by mail. 


& CO., St. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep 
COOPER, WELLS 








Joseph, Mich. 
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FOR A STAMP. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 STOCKBRIDGE ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


159 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
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HAMMAR PAINT 00.000 behind a 
ve years’ wear. 


HAMMAR PAINT Costs only $1.25 
one iy $ ber gallon when 





Guarantee for 


HAMMAR PAINT pares % per cent. of ordinary paint 


HAMMAR PAINT Warranted 
white lead. 
HAMMAR PAINT Is not ready mixed or patent paint 


HAMMAR PAINT Is made of such good,old- 
material as the best Painters eae 


HAMMAR PAINT Is ground thick—very thick, 


HAMMAR PAINT Requires the addit 

of iinscea oil eh etie ag 
HAMMAR PAINT Is pure, linseed oil 

mix it yourself and kiowe” 


more durable than 


You 


Alomnar 


Ftar 


HAMMAR PAINT Is most durable paint made. Lin. 
seed oil makes durability. 

| HAMMAR PAINT Does not chalk like lead does, 
There are no acids in it to dissolve 
the oil. 

HAMMAR PAINT Will not. crack, peel, blister or 
chip for five years. Cash refunded 
if it does, 


HAMMAR PAINT Is legaliy’ guaranteed. Have your 
own lawyer write the guarantes 
if you don’t like ours. 


HAMMAR PAINT Has been made by us for % years, 


HAMMAR PAINT Costs less, wears longer and gives 
better general satisfaction than 
any other paint or white lead. 


| F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1224 Spruce 8t., St. Louis, Mo, 


inches. Load in Daylight 


Make pictures 2% x 2: 
iim cartridges and are so 


with our six exposure 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time bayer ag 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results, 
Brownle Camera, for 2% x24 pletures, = == 00 
2G ees 


Transparent-Film Cartridge, 6 exposu: 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit,” 





Ask your dealer or writeus for a Brownie Camera Club 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Luncheon 
Loaf 


| Ready-to-Serve 


It is another purity product from the Libby 
Kitchens, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. 

Ask your grocer, for Libby’s new meat dainty, 
“Luncheon Loaf.” It is a deliciously st 
and appecizingly prepared meat food er up in 
convenient sized, key-opening cans. jew edi- 
tion of the little booklet “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” sent to everyone free. 

IN CASH PRIZES for Amateur Photographers 
$250.00 Two prizes, 250.00 cach, for the most original 
and best taken photographs, and fifty-eight other cash 
prizes for amateurs. Write for booklet giving particulars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 
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Stars THAT OUTSHINE THE SUN.—Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, writing of stars which are so 
distant that they have no measurable parallax, 
remarks that one of these, the brilliant Canopus, 
can be said, with confidence, to be thcusands of 
times brighter than the sun. “Whether we 
should say 20,000, 10,000 or 5,000, no one can 
decide.” The first-magnitude stars, Rigel and 
Spica, also are at an immeasurable distance, and 
must, in view of their actual brightness, enor- 
Mously outshine the sun. 
Foxes.— This name is given to 
large, fruit-eating bats which were 
studied by American naturalists | 
during the recent voyage of the 
Fish Commission steamer Alba- | 
tross among the South Pacific 


FLYING 





islands. On the island of Tonga- 
tabu was found a colony of 8,000 | 
bats, inhabiting a clump of large 
trees in a village. The native 
chief carefully protects the bats, 
apparently for some superstitious | 
reason. On Namuka Island the | 
bats were found in the forests. 
They also exist in the Fiji and Samoan groups. | 





ART AND NATURE.—A bulletin of the New 
York Zoblogical Society reports that the experi- 
ment of decorating the walls of the bird-house 
with paintings of landscapes has had at least one 
interesting result—the cranes have several times 
tried to walk through the walls. 


STEERING BY ELECTRICITY.—The principle | 
of wireless telegraphy has been applied to the | 
steering of torpedoes, and tests made in England | 
recently appear to show that the system is prac- 
ticable. Starting with the fact that torpedoes 
can be steered by electro-magnets acting upon | 
their helms and connected by wire with the 
shore, Mr. Varicas, the inventor of the new | 
system, undertook to get rid of the wires by sub- 
stituting for them the Marconi electric impulses. 
In the experiments made near Weymouth, a 
model torpedo, four feet long, was employed ina 
swimming-bath, and the Marconi apparatus was 
set up at the ends of the bath, which is 300 feet 
Jong. The model also carried a projecting wire 
to receive the electric waves. It was steered in 
every direction successfully. 


Mennen’s 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE-STAMPS, includ. ' 
ing China, Cuba, ete., 15¢. 800 different postage- 
stamps, $3.00. Stamps sent on approval tore | 

discount. Price list and stamp paper free, We buy rare 

stamps and old collections for cash.” Established 1877. 

CH. Mekeel Stamp & Pub.Co., Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

7 60 different genuine Natal, Por- 
hjen STAMPS, {940 Orange F.S., Cape G. 
eh=) Labuan, Borneo, e 
xy 5 ets.; 1000 tine mixed v0 | 
ey «' gents wantes New i 
AS “6. ASSTEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
offering unsurpassed opportunities. Tuttion, board and 
room, six months’ course, $78. This can be reduced one-half. 

School organized 1874.’ Catalogue free. 

DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Telegraphy, 
TENOGRAPHY, 7 eSaxezin, 

3 fookkeeping, 
ete., thoroughly taught by mail or personally. 
Situations for graduates of complete commer- 
cial course. Catalogue free. 

C. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
permanently cured by a physician —a speech specialist 
for nearly twenty years. Pupils may live in the insti- | 
tution and receive the doctor's constant, personal | 
treatment and care, Applicants may rely upon having | 
the best treatment known, combining the cele- 
brated German and French methods, improved by the 
suggestions of a progressive American physician. Send | 
for Milustrated pamphlet, giving directions for treat: 

re 


ment and abundant references from eminent menand | 


pupils. P, A. BRYANT, M. D., 103 W. 72d Street, New York. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“One of the best of tonics. Give: 











vigor, strength and quiet sleep.” 
—P. W. Thomas, M.D., Grand Rapids, f 


AGENTS To'ei.| 
Triumph Ironing Board. 


For all kinds of pressing, Sells at every 
house, Weare the manufacturers Local 
and general agents wanted. Retails 75c. One 
(only) sample, full size, to canvass with, by express, 
delivery in good condition guaranteed, for ten cts. 
Full Line of Agents’ Goods. Refer to any Bank. 
BUNTER 00., 526 Sixth Street, Racine, Wis. 


BOYS and GIRLS! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam 
era or B: 
long list of 
18 of our fast-s 
Stick Pins at 

also give other valu 
more thi 









you sa 
ff take orders, and our illustrate 
tions. 
and premiums. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 





The perfection of all reservoir ranges ts 
reached in a range that, will work equally 
well with soft coal or hard coal, wood or cobs 
—bake, roast, boil, seethe and fry to perfec- 
tion—heat all the water you need almost 
instantly - properly used, lastsa lifetime, and 
saves its price in a year. 


Majestic 


Malleable Iron and Steel 


Range 


does all of it, and the reservoir will not 
poll, “thump” and steam you out of the 
kitchen. ‘This Range will not clog with 
ashes and clinkers, allow smoke and 
soot to escape into the kitehen, crack or 
break, or subject you to the expense 
and annoyance of every other cooking 
apparatus. Made of MALLEABLE IRON 
and best open-hearth coid-rolled steel, 
10 to % per cent. heavier through: 
out than any other range. Flues lined 
with pure asbestos, and the entire Range 
riveted with the best Norway iron rivets 
—air-tight and dust-tight. This ex. 
plains why a Great Majestic Range will 
lo its work in half the time, and with 
half the fuel. 


different and distinct from all others—made in 


a 
variety to fit all conditions and every purse — with or 
without water connections — for woo 
in combination for coal and gas. 


SENT FREE. Half the bad cooking is due to defective fiue and 
low a Kitchen Should be Arranged”’ to get best cooking results 
from any range, and tells all about Majestic Ranges and Malleable Iron. Postal brings it. Shall we send it? 


New York Salesroom, Majestic Manufacturing Co. 


d, coal, gas; also 


2026 MORGAN St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





MENNEN'S FACE. 


BORATED 
TOILET 
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ples from which to 


Premium Last with full explana- 
We pay all postage on pins ; 










Tired of 
rubbins? 
-Where's your 


Pearline 


Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any bo: 

a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 
ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 

AT NINETEEN. 


: “I took up the Electrical Engi- 

neering Course of The Interna. 

tional Correspondence Schools 

| of Scranton, Pa. I qualified 
myself for advancement, and was rapidly promoted 
until T was engaged as chief engineer and electrician 
for the Huntington Railroad, at the aye of nineteen. 

I still hold this position at a first-class salary.” 

CLARENCE F. TRYON, 40 W, 129th St., New York. 


Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 
|THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Wool 
ele) 8 


For Toilet-and Bath 


Lasting in use, pure in qual- 
| ity and wholesome in effect, 
Wool Soap meets every pos- 
sible soap requirement. 
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Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 
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TALCUM 
POWDER 


Will make you Comfortable during the Hot Weather. 


IT GIVES COMFORT TO THOSE SUFFERING FROM CHAFED OR TENDER SKIN, PRICKLY HEAT, RASH, SUNBURN OR ITCHING, AFFORDS 
RELIEF FOR PERSPIRING, TENDER OR ACHING FEET. 


tented, 
motes he 


ith — 


FOR BABY, 


Makes him comfortable 


and con- The 
weet sleep and pro- 


Mennen’s. 


FOR WOMEN 


the toilet. 
! so well— Mennen 


most article of 


else pleases 


gratef 
Nothin, 


FOR MEN, 


ities overcome the 
zor rash 


Its antiseptic qu 
results of close ng 
or irritation — Mennen’s. 


Avoid cheap or dangerous powders by getting the box with a portrait of Mennen, the inventor, on the top 


Sold Everywhere or Mailed for 25 Cents. 
Mention this Paper. 


Sample Free. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price ii 7 @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional over eight—which is the number 

ven for ditt-are a gift to the subecribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subecriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

directly to this office. We do not request 
4 to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a fice Money-Order, or 

WHEN NEITHER OF 

send the money in a 

gistered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 50. 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it ts stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter urust do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontjnuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office ad« is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 


our books unless this is done. 
trangers 
of subeoris ions: 








an Ex; 


Caution against payin: 
torenew subscriptions. enowals. 


to The Companion by the ment of money to 
ftrangers should not be mada. if subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY. MASON COMPAN xy 
ou "f 
201 Columbus Avenues ee" Boston, Mass. 








DEAFNESS. 


JEARING is effected by means of 
three forms of matter, gaseous, 
solid and liquld, contained in the 
three divisions of the ear, the ex- 
ternal, middle and internal. 

The external ear, which includes 
the visible portion and the canal 


waves and conducts them to the 
interior; the middle ear, or drum, 
transmits the waves impinging 
upon the drumhead through a 
series of minute bones to the In-; 
ternal ear, or labyrinth; here the | 
movement is imparted to the fluid contents of this 
part, and so the sound-waves are carried to the 
nerves which are spread out to receive them. 

Deafness results from any serlous defect in one 
or more of these parts. 

A not uncommon form of deafness is caused by 
the closing of the external auditory canal by an 
accumulation of wax. This shuts off the air, and 
either in that way or by direct pressure interferes 
with the elasticity of the drumhead, so that ordi- 
nary sound-waves are not perceived. 

A boil in the canal will interfere with hearing in 
the same manner, but the pain is so intense that 
little thought is given to the deafness; and the 
same is true of the presence of a foreign body 
the ear. : 

The most serious form of deafness, and fortu- 
nately the least common, is that due to inflamma- 
tion or other disease in the internal ear. 

The usual cause of chronic deafness is disease 
in the middle ear, by which the drum membrane 
is destroyed or made inelastic. or the delicate 
chain of bones broken or made rigid. 

The temporary deafness of a cold is due to 
stoppage in the Eustachian tube, a canal leading 
from the middle ear to the upper part of the throat. 
Inflammation of the middle ear almost always 
extends to it from the nose or throat, catarrh of 
these parts being responsible for the great majority 
of cases of deafness. 

For this reason sore throats and catarrhal 
troubles, particularly of young children, should 
always receive medical attention; especially 
should the warning of earache be heeded. 

The danger from scarlet fever and measles is | 
very great, for here the severity of the disease | 
masks the symptoms of ear trouble, and by the 
time it is recognized the mischief !s done. Many 
deaf mutes were made so by an attack of one of 
these diseases in Infancy. 

When chronic deafness is the result of middle 
ear disease the hearing is better in a noisy place, 
and a sounding body, such as a tuning-fork, can be ‘ 
heard distinctly when brought into contact with | 
the bones of the head. This is not so in disease | 
of the internal ear. This fact ts utilized by physi- 
clans as an aid in determining the seat of the 
trouble. 





gs 


HABITS OF THE OSTRICH. 


In writing of “Home Life on an Ostrich-Farm,” 
Mrs. Annie Martin mentions some curious habits 
of the bird. Among these is the breaking up of 
the flock into separate families. It suggests the 
idea, or feeling, of caste as this 1s developed 
among the dogs of Constantinople and of other 
Eastern cities. 

Fortunately you are never assailed by more 
than one ostrich at a time, for In the large camps 
of some two thousand each, in which the birds are 
not fenced off in pairs, but live almost in the 
freedom of wild creatures, each ostrich has his 
own domain, separated from those of others by an 
imaginary boundary-line of his own, visible only 
to himself, but as clearly marked as the beat of a | 
London policeman. 

There he dwells, monarch of all he surveys. 
Any other ostrich daring to invade his territory is. 
attacked at once, and the human intruder is 
closely pursued until the feathered lord of the 
land has seen him off the premises. 

Immediately after having thus sped the parting 
guest, the most savage bird is quite harmless. 
He dismisses the intruder from his thoughts and 
walks quietly back, feeding as he goes. 


leBding from it, collects the sound- Pe 





Now In the distance you see the head and long 
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neck of his neighbor, whose kingdom you have | 


. just entered, and whose sharp eyes spied you out 


the instant your foot crossed his frontier. 

He now advances toward you with jerky, spas- 
modic movements, as if he were bowing you « 
welcome. This, however, is far from his thoughts. 
After sitting down once or twice, to give you his 
challenge, whereby he hopes you will be intimi- 
dated, he trots up defiantly, and the services of 
the stick are again required. 

Thus, during a morning’s walk through the 
camp, you may be escorted in succession by four 
or five vicious birds, all determined to have your 
life if possible, yet held completely in check by a 
few mimosa thorns. 


A MUSICAL FINGER-RING. 


One of the most interesting rings in the world is 
the property of Mr. Temple of London, a descend- 
ant of Sir Richard Temple. An English exchange 
describes it as a prized family heirloom, having | 
been once in the possession of one of Mr. Temple’s | 
ancestors who lived in France during the Revolu- | 
tion. | 


This ancestor was a Royalist, and was sent to 
prison for his championship of the king and queen. 

e languished in jail for many weeks, his only 
solace being the sweet little tune played by his 
ring, which would make music for him whenever 
its spring was pressed. Additional value was 
attached to the ring by this unfortunate man, 
because ae had been made by his grandfather’s 
own 3. 

When he was sent to the guillotine he marched 
bravely to the scaffoid, ho! his hand to his 
ear wnat he might hear the delicate music to the 


last 
Eventually the ring found its way. back to the 
Is now. | 


Temple family in England, where it 


NARROW GAGE. 


The Lewiston Journal reports a collision down 
in the State of Maine, in which no one was injured. 


A certain old man who does handsome work 
with the fiddle at country dances is “ 
time,” but unless he is argued with he wi 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me” from eight x 
till twelve, for every dance except the Virginia 


ree! 
Some of the old dancers were on the floor not 
I 380, and between dances one of them went 
up e fiddier, who sat rubbing the rosin on his 
OW. 


“Uncle,” said the dancer, ‘all the folks on the 
floor want you to play old ‘Speed the Plow’ for 
the next dance. Can’t you give it to us?” __ 

The old man tucked his rosin into his vest 


pocket. 

“T sh’d like to ’commodate ye fust-rate,” he 
said, “but the’s suthin’ sing’lar ’bout that tune of 
‘Speed the Plow.’ Jest as_soon as I ‘Speed the 
Plow’ ’long a little ways I run right into ‘The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.’ ” 











HIS OWN WEAPONS. 


The extraordinary skill with which Sir Edwin | 
Landseer painted animals was due not merely to 
his mastery of the brush, but also to his intimate 
knowledge of the animal world. 


One of his many talents was the power of imi- 
tating to perfection the cry of any creature with 
which he was familiar. 

One day, when the artist happened to be the 
guest of Lord Rivers, he was requested to vo and 
see a yery savage dog that was tied up in the yard. 
As Landseer approached the wling beast, he 
dropped quietly upon his hands and knees, and 
then, crawling forward, snarled so alarmingly that 
the dog, overcome with terror, suddenly snapped 
his chain, jumped over the wall, and was never 
seen afterward. 





BELAYING HIS JAWS. 


Shark stories, with some reason, are commonly 
received with incredulity. A well authenticated 
anecdote, however, Is told of Dr. Frederic Hiil, an 
English surgeon of distinction. | 


A man fell overboard in the Indian Ocean and 
almost into a shark’s mouth. Hill, who was | 
standing close to the rail, grabbed a belaying-pi 
and without hesitation jumped to save the all 

The great brute was just turning on his back 
to bite, when Hill drove the belaying-pin right 
through both jaws. Both men were got on board 
again unharmed. 

“Perhaps that fellow won't want another tooth- 





ick. Has any one got a clean shirt to lend? 
his was my fast,” were the only words of the 
rescuer. 





SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 


The beginnings of a new primer have been made 
by one of our exchanges. The questions may be 
indefinitely continued by teacher and pupil. 

“See the corn In the field. Can the corn walk?” 


“No; the corn stalks.” 

“See the pretty cake. Does the cake stalk?” 
“Never. But you should see a cake walk.” 
“Thave a rope. Can the rope walk?” 


“Yes, if it is taut.”” 
garden. Does the hen rise?” 





‘The hen is in the 
'No, the hen sets.’ 
cane mercury fs in the tube. Will the mercury 


“No, my child. Wait until July and see.” 


GREAT SPEED. 

An extract from the New York Evening Post, of 
October 2, 1807, may afford some amusement to 
travellers by water in this last year of the nine- 
teenth century: 


Mr. Fulton’s new-invented Steamboat, whic: is 
fitted up in a neat style for passengers, ani is 
intended to run from New York to Albany as 


Packet, left here this noon with ninety passengers, 
against a@ strong headwind. Notwithstanding 
which, it was judged that she moved throug! the 
waters at the rate of six miles an hour! 


OLD ENGLISH RHYME. 


If apples bloom tn March, 

In vain for "em you'll s'arch; 

If apples bloom in April, 

Why, then, they'll be plentiful ; 
If apples bloom in May, 

You may eat ’em night and day. 
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Sound as beantiful, and beantifut as sound —the | 
story of teeth where Auéyoam is used. Prove the 
story. 25 cents. (Adv. 























Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











32d Year begins Sept. 2th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
¢linies and prac ises uniformly’ distributed: 
Its infirmaries : > for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artifici h. For pamphiet address, 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


The ACADEMY of the 
University of Chicago, 


FOR BOYS. Situated at Morgan Park, 
seven miles from main University build. 
ings, prepares boys for all coll 

nools. urs 






‘or catalog 


Morgan Park, Illinois. 


SUMMER 


Brings Cholera Infantum, Diar- 
rhoea and Dysentery. 


Imperial Granum, 


The Best and Most Economical 
Food, Brings Relief. 


Prepared according to directions, it will control the 
irregular movement of the bowels of both babies 
and adults. Buy a package from your druggist 
and prove this for yourself. Or, if you prefer, a gen- 
erous sample will be sent free—provided you send 
your druggist’s name as well as your own. Address 


JOHN CARLE 6 SONS, 
Dept. Y, 153 Water St., New York. 


Flat-Ended Teeth 


with cireular biting edges, 
that smooth out 
remove dust ¢ 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are all made this 
way. the 













































Perfect Poise 


of the woman who wears a FERRIS §j 
Waist is easily distinguishable. } 
She rides with easy grace because § 
every motion, every muscle is ab- 
solutely free. She rides without 
fatigue because she enjoys perfect f 
respiration. Ferris’ Bicycle Corset | 
Waist is constructed with elastic 
sides which yield to every motion fj 
ofthe wearer, The hipsareshort, ji 
the bust is made to give support { 
without restriction. Everywoman j 
who rides a wheel or a horse, who #f 
plays tennis or golf, should wear 


FERRIS’ 


Bicycle Corset Waist. 


They are shown in all their beauty in 
the Ferris Book of Living Models. Free, 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are 
sold by all leading retailers. Do 
not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to 
2.75; Misses’, 60c. to $1.00; Children’s, 
25c. to 50c.. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, N.Y, 
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the 




































ley’s name on every Accey 
Beware of imitations. (Agents wanted.) 
Found at All Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap... 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush ; 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner. 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
























HjIwo Seasonable 
UDelicacies — 


Peaches 


and 







BREAKFAST FOOD 


The proper meal on the mornings of these hot summer 
days, when delicacies are most craved, consists of sliced 
Peaches and 


Ralston Breakfast Food. 


They add a slight dash of acid to that deiicate flavor of 
Gluterean Wheat which has made Ralston Breakfast Food 
famous with folks fond of fine foods. 

Appetizing at all times, Ralston Breakfast Food nourishes 
but does not overheat the blood. 










vr first » 
and > 


Ask your gro if he doesn't keep it, send us his name 


ea sample free. 
Purina Health Flour (Whole Wheat) makes ‘‘Brain Bread.” 


PURINA MILLS, “‘Where Purity is Paramount,”’ 
853 GRATIOT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





AUGUST 16, i900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


i. Hon. an ws Rockhill. 3. Major-General Adna R. Chaffee. 
2. Li “Hung “Chang. - 4. Wu Ting-fang. 





Il. 






New England and Other Matters. 


Four men who are likely to be prominent for | 


a long time to come, in connection with the 
troubles in China, are pictured on our front 
cover. 

Maj.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, U.S. V., the 
commander of our forces in China, was born in 
Orwell, Ohio, in 1842, enlisted in the regular 
army as a private in July, 1861, and made his 
way up from the rinks by sheer force of ability 
and bravery. He has been four times brevetted 
for gallantry in action, twice during the Civil 
War, and twice in campaigns against the Indians. 

Hon. William Woodville Rockhill, who goes to 
China as a special diplonmtic agent, to serve as 
“the eyes and ears of the administration,” is a 
Philadelphian, forty-six years of age. He was 
attached to our legation at Pekin in 1894-5, was 
chargé d’affaires in Korea during 1886-7, and 
then travelled for four years in China, Mongolia 
and Tibet. He has been our minister to Greece, 
Roumania and Servia, was formerly first assistant 
secretary of state, and at the time of his appvint- 
ment was the chief of the Bureau of American 
Republics at Washington. 

Li Hung Chang, ‘“‘the Bismarck of the East,” 
came into notice in 1860, when he codperated 
with General Gordon to put down the Taeping 
rebellion. From 1870 to 1895, as viceroy of 
the metropolitan province of Pechili, which 


includes Pekin, he was practically the ruler of | 


China. He has had his ups and downs in the 
last forty years,—he is seventy-seven at present, 
—but when his government gets in a tight place, 
he is always called upon to extricate it, as in 
1896, when he negotiated the treaty of peace with 
Japan. Li isa large man physically, as well as 
mentally, and readers who saw him during his 
visit to the United States in 1897 will remember 
that he has been more successful than the average 
Chinaman in raising a beard. 

Not all Chinese ministers have been able to 
write an effective article for a review or make a 
clever after-dinner speech, but both these accom- 
plishments are to be credited to Mr. Wu Ting- 
fang, the present minister to the United States. 
He was born in Canton fifty years ago, and was 
educated in Hongkong and Great Britain, study- 
ing law in London for four years, and being 
admitted to the English bar. Like his famous 
patron and friend, Li Hung Chang, he belongs 
to the “liberal party’’ in China, and is one of the 
ablest men in the Chinese diplomatic service. 
Socially, the Wus have been very successful in 
Washington. Mrs. Wu has learned to speak 
English since they came, in 1897, and has made 
herself a good deal of a favorite. The Wus have 
only one child, a boy of twelve, who in the 
morning attends a public school, and in the after- 
noon pursues his studies in Chinese with a private 
tutor. 


A stroke of lightning is not always and 
necessarily a thing to be avoided. The papers 
tell of a respected citizen of Canaan who has 
been one of the happiest men in Maine since 
the day of a recent heavy thunder-shower. The 
lightning shattered his house, to be sure—but it 
also cured his rheumatism. 

Good Samaritans find many 
in hot weather. 


opportunities 
The papers tell of two women 


in West Springfield who, compassionating a lean , 


and wretched cow, spent a whole afternoon 
fanning the beast, until the sun set and the flies 
departed. The cow lay down and went to sleep 
when the fans begun operations. Let us hope 
that her dreams were as sweet as those of the 
odd philanthropists must have been. 

Twenty-seven savings-banks in (Con- 
necticut report to the state comptroller that 
thirteen hundred deposits, aggregating almost 
eighty thousand dollars, have remained with 
them unclaimed for more than: twenty years. 
Some of the depositors have died, of course: 
others have forgotten, strange as it seems. That 
sd many people should slowly and painfully 
accumulate money, and then go away and leave 
it, is a standing mystery to every banker. 

The Lacey Act, passed at the last session 
of Congress, places the preservation, distribution, 
introduction and restoration of game and ether 
birds under control of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and that department has just published 
regulations for carrying out the law. People in 
this section will note with some amusement that 
the introduction of the English sparrow is 
“absolutely prohibited.’"| Other regions may be 
yearning for that enenzetic and prolific bird, but 
New England doesn’t need to import any. 
Already we have enough on hand to stock the 
universe. 


Hearing of Mr. Bowser, who shot the 
Niagara Rapids in a boat appropriately called 
the Fool-Hiller, a Connecticut youth, named 
Cooney, resolved to get glory for himself by 
going through the rapids in the Housatonic 
River, just above Housatonic Lake. Mr. Cooney 
performed his feat in a big wash-tub. The 
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| nearly obliterated the navigator. He had sunk 
| for the third time when his companions dived 
| to the bottom and ‘fished him out, and they rolled 
him on a barrel for nearly an hour before he 
found out where he was. Possibly Mr. Cooney 
could do it all over again, but he is glad he doesn’t 
have to. 


Children's day, that June Sabbath which 
the churches mark with music and flowers, 
seems to have originated in the old First Con- 
gregational Church of Westtield, Mass. The 
death of a prominent citizen, Mr. H. B. Smith, 
brings out the fact that in 1861 a preaching 
service was given up in favor of a Sunday-school 
anniversary, and that, to further commemorate 
the event, Mr. Smith invited the children to 
trim the church with flowers, and arrange a 
programme of songs and recitations. Students 
of the normal school carried the new holiday to 
all parts of the state, and thence it spread over 
the nation, recognized everywhere as a means 
toward a most desirable end, that of making the 
child at home in the church. | 


The automobile racing carriage owned 
by Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., made a note- 
worthy run from Newport to Boston recently. 
By the route the railroad follows the distance is 
sixty-nine miles, and ordinary trains cover it in 
two hours and eighteen minutes. Mr. Vander- 
bilt is supposed to have travelled seventy-five 
miles in the same length of time. He can do it 
inside two hours, he says. Newport people, who 
have named the machine the “‘Death Trap,” hope 
he will notify them before he tries. They want 
to make sure of getting out of the road. 

' The Vanderbilt vehicle, which was built in 
Fnaince, and is supposed to have cost about twelve 
thousand dollars by the time it reached this 
country, is alleged to be as fast as any in the 


world. On one long stretch of the Newport | F 


Boston run, the speed register indicated sixty-five 
miles an hour. 

The automobile is a double-seated vehicle built 
almost wholly of steel, weighs about a ton anda 
half, and is propelled by gasoline through engines 
which develop more than thirty horse-power. It 
sits low on the axles and the wheels are very 
small, not so large as those of the ordinary elec- 
tric cab. With all its speed the machine is under 
perfect control, it is said, and when running at 
its fastest can be stopped within a hundred yards. 
It has five different brakes, and by reversing the 
engines the wheels can be locked, although that, 
of course, ruins the pneumatic tires. 

‘When one possesses such a flyer as the “White 
Ghost,” — that was its original name,—one is 
tempted to make the most of it. Therefore Mr. 
Vanderbilt has already been solemnly interviewed 
by the chief of police of Newport, and on the 
return trip to Newport, last month, the Vander- 
bilt outfit was arrested near Boston for violating 
the metropolitan park regulations by fast driving. 
The young man took it very pleasantly. Doubt- | 
less he realizes that before such vehicles become 
very common the law will have to fix a limit of | 
speed. Automobiles whizzing along the country | 
roads at the rate of a mile a minute are not to be | 
thought of with an easy mind. 


+e». 


Egg-Picking. 

_ Egg-picking is a peculiar Easter custom that is 
seldom observed nowadays. There is, says Mrs. 
Frances H. Howard in the American Kitchen 
Magazine, one little town in South Carolina 
where the amusement occurs every year. It isa 
gala day, and even the hens seem to prepare for 
it. The hardest-shelled eggs are the winners, 
taking for their owners all the eggs which are 
broken in an attack on them. Thus whole 
baskets full of eggs may change hands during 
| the day. 

| ‘The occasion is like a town meeting. All old 
conveyances, and some new ones, are in use. 

I remember one small negro, says Mrs. Howard, 
who was perched on a big, bony, sway-backed 
steed, the curve in whose back was so deep that 
the little fellow was almost out of sight, as 
viewed from behind. A basket of eggs was in 
his hand. The faded sorrel color of the horse 
showed that age had attacked him. But he had 


| not forgotten a former glory of speed, and when 


a jaunty trotter sped past, he stretched his rickety 
legs and struck a stiff gait that sent the weightless 
negro high in the air at every stride. 

In vain he shouted ““Whoa!”’ and tugged on the 
reins with all his boyish strength. The old 
horse went into his old long stride, and he not only 
passed the jaunty trotter, but everything else on 
the road. 

The boy held his basket of eggs at arm’s 
length, but the jolt of that racing gait was too 
much for the reticence of even new-laid egzs, and 
a trail of yellow marked the victorious way. The 
boy's eges were all “picked” before he arrived, 
but he was the first one in. | 

After it was all over, a stout colored woman 
was seen with a clothes-basket piled dangerously 
full of cracked eggs. She had eight miles to walk, 
and numerous parcels to carry besides the basket. 

“T hasn’t lost an egg,” she said, “an’ I traded 
off the whole ones at de sto’. Dese I’se carryin’ 
home is de cracked ones I picked fuh. Spill ‘em? 
No, sah. I'se used to totin’ fings on my haid, 
ye see. Dat’s one way a cullard pusson’s haid 


rapids promptly smashed the tub, and pretty , is worf mor’n white folkses.’” 
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sf LUE cashmere, then, 
B Kitty.” 

“Yes, Jack, ten 
yards; and don’t forget the 
samples of lace.’’ 

“All right. Good-by !”” 

Jack Wren had barely closed 
the front door of the cottage 
when young Mirs. Cline opened 
it. She bustled through the parlor to the 
kitchen, where Kitty was washing the break- 











witharush. What ought 
she todo? She ought to 
do something, she knew, 
but what? It would be 
so easy to do or say the 
wrong thing. She might 
make matters worse. Oh, 
to think that Jack could 
have done it! But she 
was Jack's sister and she ought to help him. 
She was going to help him. Oh, what ought 





fast dishes. “O Kitty,” she said, “going to | a sister to do now? 


the firemen’s supper ?’” 

Kitty smiled. “Yes.” Mrs. Cline appropri- 
ated a dish-towel and began to wipe plates 
vigorously. “What are you going to wear?” 
she asked. 

“Jack says 1 must have a new dress.” 

“Isn’t he the best brother? What kind ?” 

“Blue cashmere, I told him.” 

“Now, why don’t you get pink? Pink’s 
so becoming!’ 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes; go twist your pink scarf about 
your neck and look in the glass.” 

Kitty, with an acquiescent laugh, dried 
her hands and ran to do as she was bidden. 
She regarded her rosy face above the pink 
stuff. “I do like pink!” she said. Sud- 
denly she began unbuttoning the neat 
gingham apron protecting her dress. “I 
believe I’ll try to catch Jack and tell him 
to get pink,” she said. “He was going to 
bring the stuff from Shelltown to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Cline assisted nimbly, and in a few 
moments Kitty was equipped in street cos- 
tume. Kitty liked pretty clothes, and her 
street dress was unusually fine for the small 
Nebraska town. Meade was the terminus 
of a railroad division, and the population 
‘was composed mainly of railroad employés. 

Jack was a conductor on a freight-train, 
which had not started when Kitty reached 
the station. She could see her brother 
standing on the platform. The freight was 
a local accommodation, and some passengers 
were getting into the caboose. 

Jack’s back was turned, and he did not 
see Kitty as she came around the side of the 
waiting-room. A jauntily dressed man, carry- 
ing a large, flat, square bag, approached him 
just as Kitty came up behind. 

“Hello, Wren!” the man said, familiarly. 

“Oh, I say, Blake,” Kitty heard Jack say, 


as he hurriedly buttonholed the man, “you'll | 


have to buy a ticket to-day! You understand? 
The old man will be aboard.” He nodded 
significantly down the platform. Kitty glanced 
that way and saw Mr. Stone, the division 
superintendent. 

Without having been observed, Kitty van- 
ished into the waiting-room. She stood holding 
to the window-sill as if she felt giddy. Then 
the whistle blew and she ran out on the plat- 
form again. Jack, shouting a cheery “All 
aboard !’”? was springing upon a car. 


“Jack! Jack!’ Kitty cried. “Don't bring 
me the cashmere! I don’t want a new dress, 
after all!” 


There was sharp distress in her voice, but 
Jack did not detect it. He looked surprised 


at seeing Kitty, and called back, ‘‘All right, : 


Kit!” and was gone. Kitty walked quickly 


home by a back street. An appalling revelation | 


had come to her, and she wanted to be alone. 

Mrs. Cline called out from the house across 
the street to know if she had caught Jack. 
Kitty replied, “Yes,” and hastily shut herself 
into her own house. She dropped into the red 
plush chair Jack had given her for a birthday 
present and stared about strangely. 

‘The red plush chair was the finest piece of 
furniture she owned. But all the five little 
rooms were bright and newly furnished. 
There was a flowered carpet in the parlor, and 
there were lace curtains. The two small 
chambers had pretty, white beds, with “Good 
Night” and “Good Morning” worked in red 
cotton on the starched pillow-shams. The 
dining-room had a stand of plants in the 
window, and a canary above them. It was a 
neat and cheerful little house. Kitty had 
selected the furniture when she came to live 
with Jack after his promotion of a year ago. 
She looked about on the pretty things now with 
a stunned sensation. 

After a while her thoughts began to move 





“People who are wise ought to write books,”’ 





her greet him with unusual affectionateness 
when he came home the next day. It was 
not until after he had had his usual long 
sleep and a good dinner that she mustered 
courage enough to approach the subject 
that was troubling her. 

“Jack,” she began, somewhat tremulously, 

“isn’t twenty dollars high rent for you to 

pay ?”? 

Jack glanced about contentedly. 
this pretty house.” 

“But with the butcher’s and grocer’s bills 
and the little things we often have to buy ?” 

“Oh, the bills always get paid!” 

Kitty felt the color rush to her face. “But, 
Jack,” she persisted, ‘‘you must spend all you 
make! You cannot save anything!” 

Jack got up with a light laugh. “Oh, I see 
you’re thinking about the future and accidents 


“Not for 


she declared, “telling other people how to act | and those things,” he said. “But I look out 
always, and not make mistakes! 


How can a| for them. I’m in the Railroad Life Trust and 


* * * AND SLIPPED 





GH HIS ARM." 





girl be expected to know what to do at such a| the Accident Assurance Company. So don’t 


time?” 

She could hear some people passing the 
house. “I don’t know what you meant,” a 
childish voice queried, ‘‘when you said that my 
papa couldn’t buy me a red silk dress like 
Mabel Hart’s because he worked on the wrong 
end of the train.” 

Kitty sprang up as if she had been stung. 
She comprehended the remark the child had 
failed to understand. The child belonged to 
the fireman next door. Mabel Hart, of 
whom she spoke, was the little daughter of a 
conductor. The conductor’s family were fool- 
ishly extravagant, and it was whispered, justly 
or otherwise, that he was in the habit of using 
funds belonging to the railroad to pay his 
debts. 

“People sha’n’t say that about Jack through 
me!” thought Kitty. 

She ran impulsively to her bedroom and got 
out her best clothes from the corner that was 
curtained off into a wardrobe. She laid out 
on the bed the fall suit she had recently finished. 
Her eyes had been suddenly opened to the 
effect. it might produce on the community. 
After a few minutes she set to work ripping 
the feather trimming off the jacket and the 
pink silk lining out of the skirt. 

“I oughtn’t to wear such things,’”’ she 
thought, “with Jack making only eighty 
dollars a month!” She disposed of the finery 
resolutely. 


After Kitty had reduced her clothes to suit- | 


able plainness, she began to consider the house- 
hold expenditures. She had always left money 
matters to Jack. He was liberal and good- 
humored and never questioned the bills. Her 
face lengthened gravely now as she calculated 
the past month’s expenses and compared them 
with Jack’s salary. 


“I must, must have a talk with Jack when | 


he comes home,” she kept thinking, ‘“‘and I 
must be so careful to say the right thing! Oh, 
I dread it so!” 

Jack was four years older than Kitty, and 


as he had always taken the lead, it was harder , 


now for her to face him with the necessary 
reproof. Her anxiety to act tactfully made 


fret about that, Pussy-cat.”” 

He sauntered off, and Kitty sat sewing very 
fast, with her face burning. 

The next time Jack came home Kitty again 
tried to discuss money matters, but again he 
evaded the subject. He evaded her efforts 
| Several times. They were delicate efforts. 
| Kitty was tremulously afraid of saying the 
wrong thing. “I'll have to wait until some- 
thing naturally makes us talk about it,” she 
finally decided. 

She had begun to do her marketing with 
rigorous economy. When she handed Jack 
the week’s bills, she hoped he would remark 
upon their smallness, and then she thought she 
could tell him how it was she had come to 
attend more closely to housekeeping matters; 
but Jack was not brought to the point of a 
talk. He paid the bills in his offhand way 
without commenting on them. He was not 
particularly observing. He said nothing that 
helped Kitty to relieve her mind of its 
burden. 

Mrs. Cline’s feminine senses, however, were 
keener than Jack’s. She saw changes in 
| Kitty. Going to church one Sunday, she 
spoke to her on the subject of dress. 

“Why did you take the plumes out of your 
hat 9” she demanded. 

“T like it better plain!’ Kitty answered. 

Mrs. Cline looked her over disapprovingly. 
“I heard some one say you aren’t nearly as 
stylish as you used to be,” she said. 

“I’m glad of it,’ declared Kitty. 

A few days later Mrs. Cline went down the 
road on Jack’s train, and she talked with Jack 
about Kitty. “She don’t seem like herself 
lately,” Mrs. Cline said. 
| have a new dress for the firemen’s supper ?”” 





Jack. 

“Well, she does. Why don’t you get it for 
her, anyhow ?”” 

“Well,” said Jack, sorry to think that Kitty 
was low-spirited, ‘“‘if you say so, I will.” . 

When he returned to Meade he brought 
the cashmere from Shelltown. He undid the 
bundle and tossed it into Kitty’s lap. ‘There, 





“Why wouldn’t she | 


“She said she didn’t need it,” answered | 


Pussy, I thought you'd better have a new 
dress,” he said. 

Kitty looked at the cloth. She did not speak. 

“Well, don’t you like it?’ asked Jack, per- 
plexed by her manner. 

Kitty bent her head. 

“Now what is the matter, Kitty?” demanded 
Jack, frowning with annoyance. 

She was sobbing. Suddenly the torrent of 
her unhappiness was Joosed. ‘“O Jack!’’ she 
cried. “TI couldn’t help it! I overheard you 
telling Mr. Blake that he’d have to buy a 
ticket instead of feeing you that day Mr. Stone 
went on your caboose! Oh, I know your 
wages cannot pay for all the things we have, 
and I'd rather wear rags than have you make 
and spend a dollar dishonestly !’” 

“Kitty!” Jack’s cry was so severe that 
, Kitty stopped short. She glanced up into her 
brother’s face and sprang to her feet, holding 
out her hands. ‘‘O Jack!’ she cried, eagerly. 
“Am I mistaken? Oh, I’m 
so glad if I am! Oh, forgive 
me!” 

Jack did not take her hands, 
but drew back a little, growing 
very red. Kitty had not been 
mistaken, and he could not lie 
to her when she looked at him 
that way. He seized his hat 
and marched out of the house. 
He went to the railroad-station 
and stayed there all day. 

“After all I’ve done for 
Kitty!” he kept thinking. 
“I’ve given her everything 
she’s wanted since she came 
to live with me. And now to 
have her turn on me in this 
way!” 

He believed himself wholly 
angry, but he winced more 
than once when he recalled the 
glad light that for a moment. 
had flooded Kitty’s face when 
she believed herself in the 
wrong. 

“I don’t know why she 
need feel so bad about it,” he 
muttered, “‘even if I have— 
well, a big corporation is a very 
different thing from a private 
individual.” He repeated an 
argument he was wont to 
address to himself. ‘‘Who’s worse off, if I do 
happen to profit a little now and then ?”” 

“Kitty would say that you were,” something 
whispered. He started up restlessly and began 
moving about to get away from his disagreeable 
thoughts. 

He did not return home until evening. He 
had little to say to Kitty then or the next 
morning. As he was walking off to his train 
after breakfast, he recalled Kitty’s wrist as it 
had looked when she handed him his coffee; it 
was certainly very thin, and Kitty was naturally 
plump. 

“She needn’t take what I do so much to 
heart!” growled Jack. But the thought of 
her grief over his acts affected him. After a 
moment he plunged his hand into the pocket 
where he kept his private money and trans- 
ferred three dollars from it to the pocket where 
he kept any funds belonging to the railroad. 
A man had given him the three dollars for the 
privilege of riding without a ticket on the 
previous trip. 

Jack felt a strong impulse to work hard 
when he got on board the train. He had no 
passengers from Meade, and he began vigor 
ously to clean the caboose. He aired and 
swept and dusted it with unusual thorough- 
ness. 

It was fortunate that Jack was well prepared 
that day, for he found on reaching Stearner 
that the passenger-car which was generally 
put on his train there was disabled that morn- 
ing, and he should have to carry a number of 
passengers in the caboose. They were prin- 
cipally women and children, and Jack made 
them as comfortable as possible. He recovered 
his spirits doing this, and moved about alertly, 
pleased to have so many passengers to look 
after. The dream of Jack’s life was to bea 
passenger conductor. 

There was but one man aboard the car. For 
some time he did not sit inside with the other 
passengers, but stood on the rear platform, 
occasionally looking through the door-window 
at the conductor. 
| After Jack had collected the tickets from 
, the people inside, he stepped out on the plat- 
| form. The man there endeavored quietly to 
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slip two dollars into his hand. 
he murmured. 

Jack thrust bavk the proffered bribe indig- 
nantly. “No, sir!” hesaid. “That won’t work. 
I’m here to collect money for the railroad, not for 
myself. If you haven't a ticket, the fare to Bell 
City will be six dollars!” 

“All right,” returned the passenger, quietly, 
“and I beg your pardon, young man.” 

Jack punched a train-ticket emphatically and 
delivered it. He marched back into the car 
somewhat surprised to find how repulsive the 
idea of accepting tips had suddenly become. He 
believed the practice had lost its temptation for 
him. 

He reached Meade the next morning, and as 
he was walking home an acquaintance accosted 
him with the news that two men on the road had 
lost their places. 

“The old man keeps his eyes open,” said the 
man. “He’s been watching Muldoon and Green 
all summer.” He paused for a moment and 
looked sideways at Jack. ‘It’s said,” he pres- 
ently remarked, significantly, “that another 
change is to be made pretty soon, eh?” 

Jack felt the blood fly to his heart. He made 
some offhand reply and turned up a side street 
away from his companion. He walked home 
with heavy feet, feeling that retribution was 
overtaking him on the very eve of reform. He 
greeted Kitty soberly when he reached the house, 
and went off at once to rest. 

Kitty had been very unhappy ever since her 
outburst over the dress. She had failed sadly in 
her desire to help Jack do right, she told herself ; 
she had merely vexed him with her reproaches; 
she had destroyed the possibility of helpful confi- 
dences between them. 

She was ruminating sadly when a boy came 
with a note for Jack, who had then been resting 
for several hours. As the letter was evidently 
on business, Kitty knocked at his door. 

Jack rose and took the letter at once; he had 
not been sleeping. After a little while he came 
out into the sitting-room where Kitty was sewing. 
He looked at Kitty out of haggard eyes. 

“Kitty,” he said, “Mr. Stone has sent for me. 
I’m going to be discharged.” : 

His sister’s hands dropped limply, and she 
grew as white as Jack. Iie looked at her a 
moment. Then he put his hat on and went 
out. 

Kitty suddenly recovered herself as the door 
closed. Putting on her hat and gloves, she 
hurried after Jack, and came up with him at 
the comer. “I’m going with you,” she said, 
quietly. 

Jack made no objection. He was wondering 
miserably where he would get another job. Not 
from the railroad, he knew, and since early 
boyhood his hopes had centered upon a railroad 
career. He was considered one of the most 
promising young men on the road. 

Division Superintendent Stone rose and offered 
Kitty a chair as she and Jack entered his office, 
but she declined it. She stood by her brother. 
“ll stand by him if I can't do anything more,” 
she thought. 

“Well, Wren,” Mr. Stone said, “had a lot of 
passengers yesterday ?”” 

“Yes, sir,” Jack replied, wishing that the real 
object of the interview would be reached without 
preliminaries. 

“Mr. Horn, the new general superintendent, 
was on board,” said Mr. Stone. “I don’t suppose 
you ever saw him before. He noticed you. I 
had a note from him by the express last night. 
In short, Wren, he wants a conductor for the 
Melton express, and he asks if I can recommend ' 
you.” 

The office seemed whirling about Kitty. She 
knew Jack’s longing to be an express conductor, 
and dared not glance at him. 

There was a short pause. Jack was cullecting 
himself. Presently he spoke. ‘No, Mr. Stone,” 
he said quietly, “you cannot recommend me— 
because I’m not worthy of a promotion. I’ve, 
not been—very true to my trust—even with the! 
caboose passengers. I’ve taken fees instead of | 
fares pretty often. I’m not fit to bea passenger | 
conduetor.”” 

The desks and chairs ceased whirling about 
Kitty. Everything suddenly had fallen into 
place—her brother most of all. She stepped 
closer to Jack involuntarily and slipped her hand 
through his arm. | 

“I understand,” Jack said, after a moment, | 
“that I’m discharged now. Guvod day, sir.” 

He turned, with Kitty on his arm, to the door; | 
but before he had opened it Mr. Stone recovered 
from his surprise. The superintendent was a 
man of the strictest integrity, but having worked 
up to his high position from a very humble one, | 
he understood the temptations to be met and 
mastered in Jack’s vocation. 

“Wren,” he said. 

Jack faved about. ‘Yes, sir?’ 

“You have done very wrong.” eat 

“Yes,” Jack acquiesced. | 

“Very wrong, indeed,” said Mr. Stone, gravely. \ 
“But as you’ve frankly confessed, and I see that 
you never possibly can do so again, I’m going to 
give you another chance. Of course, I cannot 
recommend you to Mr. Horn, but you may re- 
tain your present position. Good morning, 
Wren.” 

As Jack and Kitty, arm in arm, walked home- 
ward, they stopped to look at a sinall house on a 
quiet street that would be better suited to Jack's 


“To Bell City,” 


~ 
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means than their present abode. Jack said he | going to have a raise,” he said. ‘Shall I con-| miles away, and the moon is bright. We can’t 


Tust try to save. He meant to restore as far as 
possible what he had taken belonging to the 
road. 7 
As they entered their yard, John Cline came 
across the street. He was smiling inquisitively. 
He knew the Wrens had just come from the 
superintendent’s office. 

“There’s talk among the boys that you’re 


Che. 





: gratulate you, Jack ?”’ 
| Jack shook his head. ‘I’m afraid the boys 
were mistaken,’’ he answered. 


| But Kitty pressed her face against her brother’s | 


jarm when she had him well in the house. It 
oii te bine ween 


let all the cows die.” 

My one accomplishment was my riding, We’ 
had a wiry little Indian pony to use when we 
pleased. Betty cried a little harder at being left 
alone, for the boys had gone back to the new 
clearing to “burn” a while longer, as they often 


*] don’t think the boys were mistaken,” she | did on still nights. Curiously enough, we never 


' whispered. 
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Ag FEATHER’ BEDsZ@aW 


8y Frances 


T is a good many years since father 
bought land in the Wabash valley, 
then a wilderness of woods and 

swamps, and began to clear it for a 
home. It cost but a few dollars an acre, 
but he lived to see it one of the most 
valuable farms in that rich country. 

He built a large log house, with one 
big room down-stairs and above it a loft 
where the children slept. There was a 
curtain of mother’s own weaving 
across one end of the down- 
stairs room, and behind this 
eurtain stood the bed for the 
guests, which every family of 
any pretence kept immaculate. 

Ours was most frequently occupied by 
the Methodist circuit-riders who made 
our house their home. 

Weall had feather beds in those days, 
but this one was so heavy as to require 
all of mother’s strength to turn it over. 
It had sheets of snowy linen and fine 
woo! blankets of mother’s own spinning 
and weaving, and over its puffed-up 
Toundness was a “wave over the ocean’”’ 
quilt, in orange and white patchwork, 
with such marvelous fine quilting that it 
won the admiration of all the neighbors, 

As one after another the daughters 
in our family married and left home, 
they each received from mother a great 
feather bed. Betty and I, who were twins, often 
speculated on the size of the bed we should get. 
Girls had no “careers” in those days, and we 
presumed we should marry at the proper age, 
raise our families, and die in our respective 
feather beds at a ripe old age. 

‘When we were twelve, we were told that from 
that date until our wedding-day the feathers 
would all be saved for us, and we took great 
interest from that time in the geese and ducks 
that quacked and hissed around the barn-yard 
and tortured us by long swims in the Wabash, 
where many a fat duckling or gosling was 
pounced upon by hawk or mink, or dragged 
under the sparkling waters by the larger preda- 
ceous fish. 

That very fall father decided to go about the 
district with his new thrashing-machine, leaving 


the work at home in charge of mother, who was | 


quite as capable a manager out-of-doors as in. 
We had four brothers at home who worked all 
day in the clearing, rolling logs, cutting down 
trees and piling brush to burn, in order that 
another field might be redeemed from the wilder- 
ness in time for the spring planting. We all 
worked hard. Mother, Betty and I milked 
eighteen cows, for a goud part of our living came 
from the sale of the butter and cheese. It would 
have furnished a sensation if the men in the 
family had helped us, and there are parts of that 
country where this feeling holds good to-day. 

Mother came in one afternoon with a very 
distressed face. ‘‘Here,” she said, “is Sister 
Mahala’s husband with bad news. Mahala has 
fallen sick with a fever, and he fears she will die. 
If father were home, I would go at once.” 

“You must go!” urged Uncle Nathan. 
calls for you night and day.” 

“Go on, mother,” I said. “We can get along. 
Betty and I can do the work. We always have 
worked, you know.” 

This wastrue. We had never known pleasure 
as young people see it now. A day at camp- 
meeting, a husking-bee or apple-paring, a spelling- 
match at the log schoolhouse, made up the list of 
our dissipations. We were not allowed to go 
to dances, for father disapproved of dancing. 

After much coaxing mother departed, joggling 
uneasily on the white horse behind Uncle 
Nathan. 

“Be sure and watch the cows so they won’t 
stray into the corn, carry the skim milk twice a 
day to the little pigs in the south pen, give the 
fat ones all the corn they will eat up clean, 
gather the eggs at four o’clock and shut up all 
the fowls; there’s been a skunk about these two 
nights.”” All this and more she called back as 
she disappeared down the lane. Even after she 
was out of sight, she called back a warning about 
the cows. 


“She 


“ Any one would think we were five years old | 


in place of twelve!" I told Betty, impatiently. 
We felt all the dignity of young housekeepers 
as we baked johnny-cake and fried eggs for the 
supper. I remember we took it on ourselves to 
scold the two youngest boys in mother’s most 
vigorous style for not washing their blackened 
bare feet clean enough when they came in from 
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““SHE CALLED BACK A WARNING ABOUT THE COWS.” 


the “burn” in the new clearing. I say we, but 
Betty said nothing. Instead, she got for them 
some mutton tallow, which should ease the 
bleeding and painful cracks. She was a soft- 
hearted little thing always. 

We found our work very hard, the more so as 
the cows had to be herded every afternoon that 

| they might get the fresh grass in the river-bottom 
land. This made a great difference in the flavor 
and color of the butter, and mother was most 
| particular about it. 

She had been gone about a week when Sister 
Nancy, who lived on a farm a few miles away, 
came over to see if we needed advice. Sister 
Nancy was eighteen, but had been married a year, 
and considered herself a second Solomon. A girl 
of seventeen was not then considered too young 
to marry. We went to school only in the winter, 
and our work steadied us and made us old. I 
am glad young people are children longer now. 

| “There’s a powerful lot of conversions going 
; on at the bush meetin’s now,” Nancy said, as she 
| tied the strings of her stiff pink sunbonnet. “My 
Luke went forward for special prayer last night. 
We're going down to-morrow night with the 
team. If you girls were spry enough to get done 
your work, you could go along.” 

“Oh, do stop for us, Nancy!” we pleaded 
breathlessly. ‘‘We’ll milk and feed early and 
leave a cold snack for the boys.’’ 

“Well, see to it you’re ready, then,” answered 
| Nancy. ‘‘Luke won’t wait a minute. Be all 
ready to climb in when we call.” 

These camp-meetings were very fascinating to 
us. We saw every one for miles around and 
heard news from every quarter. We did not 
have any daily papers left at the door or mail 
delivery twice a day then. 

We had to do the washing next day, and it was 
| No light affair for two little girls. As we were 
Not through at noon, we thought we would herd 
the cows close to the house and finish up. One 
of us would go up into the loft every few minutes 
to keep watch of the cows, but as Old Spot’s bell 
| ceased to tinkle at two o’clock, Betty supposed 
‘they were all lying down, chewing their cuds 

contentedly. We were so busy that we did not 
notice the flight of time. 

The clothes were on the line and a large kettle 
‘of corn-meal mush was bubbling on the crane in 
| front of the fireplace, when Betty came running 





| with a cry of dismay: “‘O Eva, Eva! The cows! 


|are gone! What shall we do?”” 
What we did was to run after them. There 


| was their trail beyond a rotten rail fence, across ; 
| the woods and into the corn on the other side, ' 
| the corn mother had warned us about so often, | rabbits which had been sent on board as food for 
green and fresh yet with the warm fall rains. the boas. 


They had eaten their fill, and eyed us in gentle 
wonder. | 
“Betty, it will kill them! What will father | 
say? How could we be so careless ?” | 
“If Nancy had only stayed at home,” Betty , 
cried, “it never would have happened !”” 

Nancy and Luke did not stop for us at all. 
At ten o'clock five of the cows were terribly 
sick, and we wrung our hands and wept. \ 

“Betty, I will go for father. He is only ten | 





thought of asking their advice; we were so used 
to depending on ourselves. 

Even now, I never feel the touch of the drooping 
beech branches on my hair or hear the croaking 
of tree-toads in the swamps without thinking of 
that night’s ride. The hooting owls and the 
scream of some wild animal that I thought was 
a “painter” made me catch my breath and 
shudder. The road was but a bridlepath 
through the woods, and I had only travelled it 
once before, but I did not lose it. At midnight 
I called my father from his deep sleep. 

When I told him briefly why I had come, he 
said not a word, but gave me a look that sent the 
blood to my heart. My father 
was a good man and a very 
religious one, who believed fimly 
that to “‘spare the rod is to spoil 
the child;’’ but Betty and I, 
perhaps because we were twins 
and he was proud of us, had 
never been whipped. Now I 
knew we should be punished, 
and before he could get his 
horse, I was off like the wind. 

Betty met me, crying. More 
cows were sick. The boys had 
gone to bed, not knowing any- 
thing to do, and she was faint 
and nervous. She never was as 
strong as I was; she never lived 
to need her feather bed, poor 
child, and when I icld her of 
father’s wrath, she went deathly 
white. 

“He may whip me,” I mid, 
angrily, ‘‘but he shall never touch 
you! Come quick! We will 
hide!” 

First we crept under the great 
bed, but we were so cold we 
presently climbed into it. Betty 
soon sobbed herself to sleep, but 
I carefully smoothed the covers on the outside 
that no one should know we were there, and lay 
waiting and dreading to hear father. I have 
read since that tortured prisoners will sleep on 
the rack, but no such respite came to me. Soon 
I heard father’s voice calling us, but I did not 
answer. 

“Betty and Eval Where are you, and where 
is the lard? That may help some of them. 
Where are you, anyhow ?”” 

The boys were up to help him, and finally 
found what was wanted. Things were in a sad 
condition, for nine of the eighteen cows were 
dead in the morning. 

At daylight father called us again. “Girls,” he 
said, “if you are hid in the house, get up and 
make the coffee that I may go for your mother: 
I will not punish you, because but for Betty’s 
bravery all the cows would have been dead. You 
have had a hard time, anyhow. It was not a fair 
thing for such little girls to be left alone.” 

Then I came out and begged his forgiveness. 

“Well, well, child, say no more about it. 
Least said, soonest mended. Let us have break- 
fast now.”’ 

But when mother saw the state of the sacred 
guest bed, muddy and wet, for we had crept in 
with our bedraggled clothes, she was filled with 
wrath. 

“For this night’s work,” she exclaimed, with 
stern eyes, ‘‘you shall never have a feather bed 
when you leave home, and shall never have a 
cow!” 

Poor little Betty wept, but 1 tossed my head 
incredulously. But mother in after years held to 
her word, and although I brought my husband 
one of the best farms in Wabash valley, I brought 
him no feather bed and no cow. 


nd 


A Guardian Boa-Constrictor. 


OME years ago I was mate of the down 
east schooner, Paul Clifford, usually of 
the fleet which supplies the New York 

market with West Indian fruits, but at that 
particular time returning home from Para witha 
cargc of cocoa, coffee and nuts, as well as several 
cage-like boxes which were carefully stowed on 
top of the main hatch and lashed to the ring-bolts 
at the corners with heavy rope lashings. f 
Three of the larger cases contained each a live 
specimen of the South American boa-constricor, 
or anaconda. The largest of the three was about 
twelve feet, the other two were ten feet, in length. 
In some smaller boxes were a number of live 


Besides the enacondas, we had a 
number of venomous snakes for the same cod” 
signee, the owner of a museum, and these were 
in a large box under our boat on the top of the 
forward house. 

We had beautiful weather as far as Hatteras, 
but there we 1an into heavy storms. One se 
larger than all the rest, came over abaft the fore 
rigging, fell with a crash like thunder on the 
main hatch, and broke into kindling-wood the 
cases containing the boas. All of us bad taken 
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refuge aft, and for a few minutes we could gee ' a heavy loss at the hands of river-thieves, perhaps | the manager of the museum for the snakes, but than a minute had elapeed since I lit the fuse, 
from worse injury, for these men set very little 
The captain had to pay 


the great reptiles floundering around in the: 
immense volume of water which swept fore and ; 
aft the deck with every plunge of the vessel. 
Very soon, however, this flood ran off through 
the swinging ports in the bulwarks ; and it was 
with a deep sense of relief that we saw the 
sinuous forms of the boas—all three, as we 
thought—glide overboard with the briny torrent. 
The unfortunate rabbits shared, of course, the 
fate of the serpents. 

In twenty-four hours after the sudden outbreak 
of the storm it began to abate, and then we dis- 
covered we had still some cause for anxiety in 
regard to our live stock. The same sea that had 
washed our boas overboard had washed the box 
containing the venomous snakes off the top of 
the forward house. That it had been stove in on | 
deck we knew from finding the tinned sides of | 
the case jammed in among onr spare spars. 
But where were the snakes? Had they gone 
overboard, or were they concealed somewhere | 
around the deck ? | 

With fear and trembling we searched the 
galley and forecastle, which had both been’ 
flooded by the sea, but no trace of the snakes 
could anywhere be found. If they were still on 
board, the only place 
where they could 
possibly be stowed 
away was under the 
low topgallant fore- 
castle before the wind- 
lass. 

This space we used 
asa locker for stow- 
ing away the thou- 
sand and one odds and 
ends necessary about 
a vessel, and a small 
portion of it had been 
fitted up as a paint- 
locker. 

The day before we 
sighted the Scotland 
Lightship I sent a 
man in under the top- 
gallant forecastle for 
a pot of tar. Ina few 





minutes he came run- 
ning aft with aeared 4 SOE SPoatasaen 


me that a boa was coiled up in the bow of the 
vessel. I immediately took a lantern and ex- 
plored, crawling in as far as I could; but I 
could see nothing in the shape of a serpent 
except some coils of rope, which the man’s 
imagination might have led him to believe was a 
snake. I had him come in and look at them, but 
he seemed reluctant to confess that he had been 
frightened by some coils of rope. 

It was late the next afternoon when we passed 
the Narrows, and as we could not dock that 
evening, we anchored at Red Hook on the Brook- 
lyn side of the entrance to the East River. I had 
hhad some disagreeable experiences with river- 
thieves at that anchorage on former voyages, 
and mindful of these, I set a night-watch before 
turning in. 

About midnight the captain and I were) 
awakened by a blood-curdling yell. As we! 
sprang on deck we heard a splashing alongside, 
as if some one were in the water and in danger 
of drowning. 

The first thing we saw was our watchman sit-' 
ting up on the main hatch, rubbing his eyes and | 
staring with affright at the Tail on the starboard | 
side, where, twined round the lanyards and | 
sheer-pole of the fore rigging, hung an enormous 
boa, his head swinging slowly from side to side 
and his little, bead-like eyes sparkling in the! 
i 1 

The rest of the crew had been roused at the 
game time, and while some stood with their gaze 
riveted on the serpent, two had rushed to the 
side from which the splashing came, and were 
mow dragging aboard, by a rope’s end, “a most 
woe-begone specimen of humanity,’’ half- 
drowned. 

Just as he touched the deck and our attention 
‘was drawn to him, we heard another splash, and | 
away went the anaconda overboard. As we 
jumped to the rail to look after him, we saw a} 
boat some distance away in the shadow of tall 
buildings. 

‘When the man we rescued could speak, he 
told us he was a boarding-house runner who had 
come to the vessel to bespeak the patronage of 
the seamen. As he climbed up by the fore 
rigging, he met the boa face to face. His yell | 
had caused his companions to sheer off suddenly, — 
while he himself fell into the water. 

‘The man was a rough-looking fellow, and we 
made up our minds at once that his mission on | 
board was not nearly so innocent as he wished 
us to believe. 

‘We had, however, no proof against him; and ; 
as he had got a decidedly warm reception! 
already and was thoroughly frightened, we sig- 
naled his boat and put him aboard. We knew 
very well that the gang would leave us alone for 
the rest of the night. 

The boa must have been the same the sailor | 
had seen the day before. He had probably | 
hidden away from the light when I looked for 
him. The unusual stillness of this night, when | 
all hands were asleep, had brought his lordship 
out to look round, and he happened to get up on 
the rail just in time, it is likely, to save us from | 








value on human life. 






N a summer evening, sev- 
O eral yea , I found 
myself obliged to spend 
a night in a small town in south- 
ern Iowa. Some sort of political 
convention was in session in the 
place; the single hotel was 
crowded to overflowing, and the 
only way I could obtain lodging 
for the night was by sharing a 
room with some guest already provided for. One 
of the delegates to the convention, a tall, portly 
man with a pleasant face and jovial manner, 
kindly consented to accommodate me. He lived, 
as I soon learned, in one of the central counties 
of the state, where he was engaged in 
the stock-raising business. 

During a half-hour's conversation with 
my new acquaintance in the hotel office 
before we went to our room, I observed 
one peculiarity about him. His hat was 
a round, narrow-brimmed “crusher,’’ and 
this he wore constantly so far back on | 
his head that the brim touched his coat- 
collar. It lent a peculiar, rakish effect to 
his large face. 

Going up-stairs, he continued to wear 
his hat, and did not remove it until we: 
had entered our room. Then, as he 
stepped in front of the dressing-table and 
turned his back to me, I discovered his 
reason for keeping the hat on so cuntin- | 
uously. His hair was thick and glossy 
black, but from the nape of his neck to 
the top of his head ran two narrow red | 
stripes, as bare as if they had been newly 
shaven. 

He must have seen me regarding him 
in the mirror, for he turned round with 
a slight laugh and said: ‘Wondering how 
I got my hair peeled off in that shape, aren’t 
you?” It was evident that he was sensitive 
concerning his disfigurement. 

“Why, yes,” I answered, in some confusion. 
“Tt’s rather odd, you know.” 

“Yea, it is rather odd,” he assented. “I got 
those scars in rather an odd way, too. Would 
you like to hear about it?”” 

“Very much,” said I. 

“Well, it happened in this way,”’ he began. 
“When I was a young fellow, about twenty 
years ago, I thought I’d like to 
try mining, and with a couple of ~ 
friends went out to San Juan 
County, Colorado, to prospect for 
silver in the Uncompahgre Moun- 
tain region. We didn’t succeed 
very well at first, but having a 
little capital, we persevered, and 
after a time found a promising 
lead and started to uncover it. 

“As is the case with most min- 
eral deposits in this region, the 
vein was nearly vertical, and we 
sunk a shaft down about twenty 
feet, and there struck preity good 
pay-rock. Then we commenced 
to drift on the vein, and con- 
tinued, leisurely drilling, biast- 
ing and hoisting the material 
to the surface, until we had a 
horizontal tunnel about twen- 
ty feet Jong from the base of 
the open shaft. 

“All this required con- 
siderable time, and we 
had established a camp on 
the mountainside a 
few hundred feet 
from the mouth of the 
shaft, and lived there, 
bringing supplies from 
Silverton down the 
valley when necessa- 
ry. Our location was 
a beautiful one, for it 
commanded a broad 
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view of the surrounding mountains, and the/| 




















we were all well satisfied at getting Off 90 easily, 


Atick J. GRANT, 


that morning, yelled to Tom 
Reid, our other partner, at the 
top of the shaft, to haul us up; 
and we went to dinner, leaving 
the powder open in the blast- 
hole. After dinner there was 
work to do round the camp, so 
the two others lowered me to 
finish the job in the mine, while 
they attended to the other work, 

“I stuck in the needle, and tamped the hole 
firmly with bits of broken rock, not sand, unfor- 
tunately. Having tamped it full, lifted out the 
needle and pushed the fuse down to the powder 
through the needle-hole, I shouted for the others 
to man the windlass, as I should soon be ready 
tocome up. Then I went back, lighted the fuse, 
waiting until it was spluttering and going well, 
and then ran and jumped into the bucket. 

“*Raise away!’ I shouted, feeling the tingle 
of blood which sometimes comes to a man when 
he knows he is going to absolute safety from a 
place which in a few seconds will be filled with 
death and destruction. 

“Up went the bucket ; then suddenly something 
snapped, and down it came again, bang! on tu the 
floor of the shaft, giving mea most fearful shaking. 
I rolled out and lay for a few seconds, partly 
dazed, although I could not have fallen over six 
or seven feet. Then all at once I heard my 
companions shouting at me from above, and the 
full horror of the situation swept over me. 

“There, twenty feet away, was the dark end 
of the drift, which at any instant might fly intoa 
thousand fragments, filling the whole open space 
before them with a crushing storm of death- 
dealing missiles. It would be a thousand times 
worse than a battle-field, for even under the most 
intense and appalling rifle or artillery fire, a man 
has some chance of passing through the tempest 
unscathed. But here there was no such chance. 

“The face of that wall would leap out in a 


| practically solid mass, a dozen ragged fragments 


to every square foot of space, and every fragment 
flying with the speed of a bullet. There was no 
corner, not even a shadow of a crack or a crevice, 
for me to hide behind to escape the coming storm. 
From the foot of the shaft to the end of the drift 
the walls ran straight and sheer, twenty feet of 
black, grim rock. Beside me lay the overturned 
bucket, and up above in the bright sunlight I 
could see the peering 
white faces of my 
chums, with the bare 
spindle of the wind- 
lass between them, a 
foot or two of ragged 
hemp dangling from 
it, showing where 
the treacherous 


IT OVER UPRIGHT AND LEAPED IN.”’ 


rope had parted and let me back into this | 


camp was set in the midst of magnificent pine | chamber of death. 


! woods, whose tops waved so close above the 


“I paid no heed to my comrades’ shouts, but 


mouth of the shaft that they could be seen even | springing up, rushed back to the blast-hole. I 


from the entrance of the drift below. 


could see the light of the burning fuse, and began 


“We had had no trouble from water, either in | tearing at it fiercely with my bare fingers. But 
sinking the shaft or in blasting the drift through | it had already burned below the level of the top 
the solid rock; and the worked-out rubbish was | of the tamping, and I realized at once the hope- 
carried up in a large iron kibble, or bucket, | lessness of the effort. 


attached to a rope running over a simple hand 


“Seizing an iron drill, I frantically assailed the 


windlass above. This bucket served also as a| rock tamping, in the hope of tearing it out s0 
means of conveyance for us in entering and| that I could reach the fuse. But I had done 


leaving the mine. 


my work well. The tamping was as firm and 


“One day, after we had been there about six | immovable as the solid rock in which it was 


weeks, we had just finished drilling a blast-hole 
in the face of the working wall at the end of the 
drift, and had loaded it with a heavy charge of 
blasting powder,—we didn’t use dynamite then, 
thank heaven!—when it came time for dinner. 
‘Skinny’ Matthews and I, who had been working 








embedded, and I could produce little more effect 
upon it with the drill than with my naked hands. 
Giving up the effort, I rushed back to the foot of 
the shaft. 

“Of course all these events occupied no such 
time as it takes to tell them; probably not more 


and as it had already burned below the tamping, 
it could not have taken over thirty or forty 
seconds to burn the rest of the way. But one 
lives years in such seconds as those, 

“Now I heard Skinny Matthews shouting at 
me to try and throw him the rope, which of course 
had fallen with the bucket when it parted from 
the windlass. 

‘**Tom’s gone for another rope!’ he cried. ‘Try 
to throw that one up.’ I endeavored to throw up 
the loose end, but it struck the narrow walls of 
the shaft and fell back again. I was pretty wild 
by this time. Yet I don’t think I was so much 
frightened as I was rebellious. It seemed such 
a pitiful thing for a young chap like me, just in 
the prime of youth, with life all before him, to 
die like a rat in that miserable hole. 

“And safety was such a little, insignificant 
step away, too! Up there, only twenty feet 
above me, stood Matthews, and over his head I 
could see the green pine tops nodding in the 
warm sunshine and the white summer clouds 
drifting lazily beyond. But back of me was the 
dark, working wall and the sputtering fuse, and 
the black, glittering well of powder below. 

“Now I made a last desperate effort. I tried 
to climb the straight walls of the shaft and get 
above the level of the drift; but I could not 
climb even a foot. The shaft was narrow, but 
not narrow enough for me to straddle it and 
maintain a foothold on the opposite walls. I fell 
back in despair, and had just concluded to tarn 
and at least die with my face to the storm, which 
must certainly come in a fraction of a minute 
now, when my eye caught the overturned bucket. 
on the floor. Like a flash a hope came to me. 

“The bucket was of iron, and about as large 
a8 a medium-sized barrel —a flour barrel, for 
instance. I dashed it over upright and leaped in. 
I’m a pretty large man now. I wasn’t quite so 
stout in those days, but I was large enough to 
fill that bucket to overflowing, and compress 
myself as much as I would, my head still stuck 
out. But the rest of my body was entirely pro- 
tected against flying rocks, and laying my face 
close down on the edge of the bucket, I prayed 
that my head might not be blown off. 

“All the time Matthews was shouting down 
words of hopeless encouragement. He told me 
afterward he expected the blast to go off and kill 
me at any second. Just as I jumped into the 
bucket, he cried: ‘Here’s Tom! Catch this!’ and 
I felt the rope’s end dangling against my neck. 

“But I did not dare rise from my partial 
protection to grasp it, for fear the blast would go 
off while I was doing it. And lucky for me I 
didn’t; for the next instant, although I was 
conscious of no sound, my senses suddenly left 
me and everything became blank. The blast had 
exploded, and if I had grasped the rope, it would 
have caught me in mid-air. 

‘As it was, when I recovered consciousness I 
was lying on the ground at the top of the shaft, 
with the boys bending over me and a fearful ache 
in the back of my head where two long strips of 
scalp had been peeled off by splinters of rock. 
The miracle is they didn’t go through my skull. 

“So that’s why I wear my hat on the back of 
my head, and also why I am raising stock in 
central Iowa to-day instead of mining in Colo- 





rado. I sold my share in the claim to my partners 
that week, and cleared out. No more subter- 
ranean blasting for me!” 


—_—+0»—__—_. 


Lafayette Forgotten in France. 


HE name of Lafayette, so familiar and so 
gratefully remembered by all in America, 
is hardly known in France. In his native 

land he is forgotten by all except students of 
history and genealogists. 

When the Washington and Lafayette Monu- 
ment, by Bartholdi, was unveiled in Paris, 
Frenchmen recognized the former at once as 
Le Grand Américain, but said, “Who is this 
Lafayette that is taking him by the hand?” 

The new grand Lafayette statue and monument, 
for which the school children of the United States 
have contributed their pennies to the amount 
of nearly seven hundred and thirty thousand 
francs, French money, has been formally accepted 
by the French government and accorded a 
favorable site in the Court of the Louvre. A 
facsimile of it, in ‘staff,’ has already been 
set up. But the government officials and a 
few of the better educated class appear alone to 
comprehend its purport and significance. 

That the young people of the United States 
should take so great an interest ina Frenchman 
whom his fellow-countrymen know nothing of, 
seems to mystify the present generation of Paris- 
ians. They appear inclined to regard it as a 
freak on the part of the queer Americans. 

Let us hope that their descendants will be better 
instructed, and that this noble memorial raised 
in their city by the youth of America will aid 
them to an appreciation of one of the purest 
souls and most disinterested patriots that France 
has produced—and neglected. 

It was only by using a guide-book in English 
that I was able to find Lafayette’s grave—ina 
moldy, unkempt corner of the grounds of the 
convent of the Petit Picpus. A small stone 
slab alone marks the spot. Hard by it were 
buried indiscriminately in pits the bodies of 
nearly two thousand unfortunates who perished 
by the guillotine during the Reign of Terror. 
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Current Topics. 


The wealthy Christian who could not) 
afford to contribute to the spread of the gospel 
because it cost him eighty thousand dollars to 
furnish his new house, has found his twin in the 
multi-millionaire who excuses himself for leaving | 
the charities to be cared for by his less wealthy 
neighbors because he has so much money lying 
idle in the banks. 


The troubles in China give hoodlums in 
America a pretext for abusing inoffensive laun- 
drymen. But every such brutal and cowardly 
attack gives the authorities also an opportunity— 
a chance to demonstrate that this at least is not 
a heathen country, and that the government does ! 
not tolerate, much less encourage, brutal assaults 
upon harmless foreigners. 


pees, | 

A Western railroad is said to be about to; 
change the name “brakeman” on its passenger- 
trains to “assistant conductor,” since in these 
days of pneumatic brakes the new term more 
properly describes the duties to be performed. 
However this may turn out, the fact remains 
that many positions in life retain a name long 
after it has ceased to describe the real work of 
its occupant. For example, we call a man who 
sells meat a butcher, although he may never 
have been inside a slaughter-house, nor slain so 
much as a chicken. 

Booker Washington's wisdom is often 
as suggestive to his white hearers as to the people , 
of his own race. Here is the way he put the | 
industrial situation in a speech in Omaha: ‘“‘The 
old colored man with his whitewash brush and 
pail once made a good living; but he was aj 
whitewasher. By and by a white man came! 
along with an assortment of brushes and several ; 
colors of wash. He was an ‘interior decorator,’ | 
and the old colored man’s job was gone forever. 
You negro boys must become ‘interior decorators.’ 
The whitewashing job is done.” 

The first census returns which have come | 
in show that the most rapid growth of the last 
ten years has been in the border-land about the 
big cities—just outside the heart of the town, but 
not far enough to be inthe country. The trolley- , 
car is probably responsible for this development. 
It has made possible the thick peopling of land 
which was formerly too far out for the homes of | 
persons whose daily work was in the city. Any- | 
thing that reduces the pressure upon land in the 
great cities is to be welcomed, for fresh air and | 
sunlight are the prime necessaries of life. 

—_— | 

The annual students’ conference at 
Northfield, which closed recently, was the first | 
since Mr. Moody’s death, yet in point of numbers 
it was the most successful ever held. Nearly 
one hundred and fifty institutions were repre- 
sented. Those who feared that the influence of 
Northfield would decline with the passing of its 
founder thus find their apprehensions groundless. 
The value of a life like Mr. Moody’s cannot be 
measured by the work the man himself does; it ; 
lies much more in the encouragement to work 
which it gives to others, and in the lasting 
enthusiasm which it inspires. 

It is generally admitted that meats which 
have been frozen and kept long in cold storage 
are deficient in flavor. The Sanitary Record 
declares that after a time frozen meat also loses 
some life-giving principle essential to its nourish- 
ing quality. Those who eat it for any great 
length of time develop disorders of the digestive 
organs, lose weight and suffer in general health. 
The same evils follow the continued use of 
canned fruits and vegetables, and even more 
surely the use of stale milk or eggs. Preserva- 
tives may arrest the grosser processes of decay, 
but they cannot avert this intangible deterioration. 

A Boston fire insurance company 
recently made an interesting investigation to 
discover, if possible, whether there is any reason 
for the popular belief that rats and mice set fires 
by gnawing matches. The experiment covered 
a period of three months. Rats and mice, singly 
or several at a time, were confined in large iron 
cages containing matches of various kinds and 
cotton-waste. The mice, no matter how hungry 
they were, never gnawed the matches, but the rats 
set several fires, the sulphur matches being in each 
case the instrument. Ilereafter, when people 
speak of fires set by mice, these insurance men 
will very likely say, “Rats!” 


The familiar abbreviation, “O. K.,” has 
recently been passed upon by a court in Illinois, | 
and has received judicial sanction. Two prom 
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merely used the letters O. K., and thought the 


one of the contestants brought suit to have the 
agreement annulled, on the ground that O. K. 


| Was @ mere slang phrase, and hence not legally : 
binding. But the court ruled that “it undoubtedly | 
gave that which is the universal conception and | 


understanding,” and was therefore correct, valid 


In brief, it was O. K. 

Chicago manufacturers who own fifty- 
four thousand acres of woodland in Missouri 
have applied to the Division of Forestry of the 
Department of Agriculture for advice as to how 
to make the best use of it. It is desired to 
remove the merchantable timber and increase the 
producing power of the forest, and the govern- 
ment foresters will provide a “working plan.” 
This, it is said, is the first attempt of an American 
manufacturing establishment to apply modern 
forestry methods in raising timber for its own 
use; but it should not be the last attempt. 
man with the axe, who chops down every tree 
that stands in his way, has become a national 
nuisance. If our forests are to be preserved, 


| if they are to be enlarged, private individuals must 


unite to suppress him, and then codperate cordially 
with the experts who work systematically. 


———_+e 2 —___ 


EXAMPLE. 


Example is a living law, whose sway 
Men more than all the written laws obey. 
Selected. 


——__~e 


King Humbert’s Death. 


NARCHY has accomplished another of those 
A horrible tragedies which are all the more 
Pitiful because they are so wanton, 80 
useless and so ineffectual. The death of King 
Iiumbert must be added to that ghastly list 
which includes, in a period of less than twenty 
years, the murder of Alexander II. of Russia, 
President Garfield, President Carnot of France, 
the Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary and 
Premier Canovas of Spain. 

Not one of them was in any sense a tyrant oran 
oppressor, nor could anarchy hope to profit, even 
in the smallest degree, by their removal. They 
were victims of a political rabies as dangerous 
and as hopeless as canine madness. In the case 
of King Humbert, the assassin has sent out of 


| the world the one man whose kindly and tactful 


nature was almost the only security of peace, 
order and good government in a country which 
has lately seemed on the verge of revolution. 
Although not a strong ruler in the political 
sense, the dead king had personal characteris! 
which appealed more surely to his people than 
statesmanship would have done. His unques- 
tioned patriotism, his courage, his sympathy 
with suffering, his democratic manner and his 


| generosity were traits which they admired. 


The world stands aghast at the cowardly crime 
by which his life was taken. No words can 
fully express the detestation of it which is felt by 
every right-thinking person. No punishment 
which man can visit upon the assassin is ade- 
quate, nor will anything which man may do 
repair the harm. 

Society is baffied in its efforts to deal effectually 
with these social vipers. The leper and the 
lunatic are usually discovered in time to protect 
those about them, but the anarchist is often 
unknown until his blow is struck. Before his 
fatal shot was fired the murderer of King 
Humbert was known only as a silk-weaver of 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


this problem. It is still as far as ever from a 


solution. 
——_—_—_~o2—__. 


The Freeman’s Oath. 


N 1634 the general court or legislature of 
Massachusetts formulated an oath to be 
taken by every freeman in the colony. One 

part of it ran as follows: 

“I do solemnly bind myself in the sight of God 
that when I shall be called to give my voice 
touching any matter of this state wherein freemen 
are to deal, I will give my vote and suffrage as I 
shall judge in my own conscience may best 
conduce and tend to the public weal of the body, 
without respect to persons or favor of any man. 
So help me God in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The founders of New England were great 


in this direction may be classed with the “‘failings 
that lean to virtue’s side.” The Freeman’s 
Oath still supplies a standard for every American 
citizen. We find in this formula the true germ 
of popular government— “government of the 
people, for the people, by the people.” 

The voter is a ruler, a miniature sovereign. 
He holds a power which cannot be used for any 
purpose aside from the public welfare without 
the betrayal of a trust and a species of treason. 
His ballot represents, for better or worse, all the 





inent manufacturing concerns became involved ! 
in a disagreement which threatened legal com-! 
plications. Their lawyers induced them to| 
compromise differences, and to append their | 
signatures to an agreement which was made 
mutually satisfactory and legally binding. 
attestation of the facts in the case, the lawyers 


\ 
In} 
| 


1 


functions of government—legislative, executive, 
judicial. 

In the storm of battle ninety-nine bullets in a 
hundred may fail of effect, but every ballot is 
cast to be counted, and as an expression of 
opinion it counts equally in majorities and in 


minorities. The spirit of free institutions requires _ 


matter happily ended. Subsequently, however, | 


and legally binding upon the parties concerned. : 


The! 


For half a century or more Europe has faced | 


believers in the possibility of regulating human | 
motives and conduct by legislation ; their excesses , 


this expression of honest differences, and it also 
requires that they be treated with respect. 

The Freeman’s Oath was intended to call 
out and cultivate personal independence, sober 
thoughtfulness, pulitical intelligence, public spirit, 
and the subordination of private interests and 
ambitions to the common weal. Are there not 
many thousands of Americans who might, with 
advantage to themselves and their country, 
register and subscribe in their own consciences 
the quaint oath of the Massachusetts Puritans? 


——__~e+— 5 


UNSUNG SONGS. 


Afar on the deep there are billows 
That never can break on the beach. 
Father Ryan. 





oo 


Keeping Faith With Cuba. 


HEN the United States went to war 

with Spain to secure the liberation of 

Cuba, it declared that it had no inten- 
tion of exercising sovereignty over the island. 
Its avowed purpose was to give liberty and peace 
to the Cubans. When that was accomplished it 
would leave the government and control of the 
island to its people. 

There were not a few foreigners and some 
Americans who made light of these professions. 
They predicted that, when the war was over, 
the United States would ignore all pretence of 
disinterestedness, and would find some pretext 
for retaining Cuba; but the government has 
been true to its promise. It began devising 
autonomous institutions almost as soon as the 
war closed. It has substituted civil administra- 
tion for military rule; it has withdrawn its 
troops until only a nominal garrison remains; it 
has turned the government of the cities over to 
officers regularly chosen by the people, and now 
it is preparing for new elections, to be held next 
month, at which delegates will be chosen to a con- 
vention which is to frame a constitution. This 





the island toward complete independence. 


ment adapted to the needs of a people who have 
had no experience in governing themselves. The 
Cuban constitutional convention, when it meets, 
will need guidance, and it is possible that official 
advisers may be appointed to give counsel; but 
the convention will be composed wholly of 
Cubans, and whatever instrument it may frame 
will appeal to the people as a work of their own 
doing. 

In the interval before the convention meets, 
the Constitution of the United States and vari- 
ous state constitutions will be widely published 
throughout the island, so that the Cubans may 
become familiar with republican institutions. 

Some limitation will be necessary upon the 
powers exercised under the Constitution. The 
United States stands as sponsor for the good 


had some experience in self-government, they 
should not be allowed unrestricted right to make 


the limitations will be as few as may be consist- 
ent with the best interests of the island, and 
gradually they may disappear altogether. Ques- 
tions of rights and responsibilities may be left to 


| giving a fine illustration of a national pledge 
honorably kept. 


The Profitable Professions. 


SSISTED by some of the daily papers, 
medical journals have recently been 
debating the relative incomes gained in 

the so-called learned professions. 

| In Chicago, it appears, one or two physicians 
; make fifty thousand dollars a year, but the 
average income of physicians is less than two 





physicians are said to make more than one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, but the average 
| income does not greatly exceed that attributed to 
Chicago. 
i The periodical that gives these statistics adds 
that “the minister averages in the city perhaps 
| twelve hundred dollars, and in the country not 
| more than eight hundred dollars yearly”—figures 
which are probably too low for the city, and 
| surely too high for the country. But the minister 
| Sometimes has no house-rent to pay, which toa 
| city doctor represents a large outlay. 

The lawyer seems to have much the best of it. 
In Chicago, we are told, several law firms make 
fifty thousand to one hundred thousand dollars a 
year, and although the statistician is not brave 
enough to estimate the income of the young 
attorney who has just hung out his shingle, he 
finds “five hundred attorneys who make from 
two to five thousand dollars.” 

But the minister and the lawyer have one 
advantage over the doctor, which must be con- 
sidered in any comparison of rewards. Theology 
and law are to be learned in the schools. Expe- 
Tience helps their practitioners to apply, but 
| seldom forces them to cast aside, the knowledge 

they gained at the beginning. In medicine new 
discoveries perpetually force the revision of old 
opinions, the adoption of new methods. Doctor 
Tolmes‘s “Rip Van Winkle, M. D.,” has no 
place in modern medicine. 

The physician who is up with the times must 


marks the last important stage in the progress of | 


It is no light task to create a form of govern- 


behavior of Cuba; and until the Cubans have ; 


treaties, to declare war or to incur debt. But’ 


be dealt with as occasion requires. At present, | 
the interesting fact is that the United States is | 


thousand dollars. Two or three New York: 
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know bacteriology as well as anatomy. He may 
be partial to quinine, but he must have Jearned 
to administer the antitoxins also. Constant study 
and experiment are the price of his success, 
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American Athletes at Paris, 


HE American athletes carried off most of 

the honors in the international champion. 

ships at Paris in connection with the 
Exposition. Out of twenty-one open champion- 
ship events, they won seventeen. They won in 
the hurdle-races, in the various kinds of jumps, 
and in throwing the hammer and putting the 
shot. They beat the world’s record in the stand. 
ing high jump, and in the one hundred metres’ 
race. In the long-distance runs the English 
athletes led ; and in the twenty-five-mile Marathon 
race a Frenchman came in ahead, and was bome 
about on the shoulders of his enthusiastic coun- 
trymen in recognition of his prowess. 

This was the first time that many of the 
European spectators had seen American college 
boys at play; and the college yells with whic 
the American contestants were stimulated to do 
their best, or rewarded for doing it, occasioned 
great amazement, being mistaken, apparently, 
for some kind of Indian whoops. 

The American contestants introduced another 
innovation of more importance. They stood out 
strongly against having any of the contests take 
place on Sunday, and when the agreement which 
was supposed to have been reached on this point 
with the French managers was broken, most of 
the Americans refused to enter for any Sunday 


contest. 
O in the United States, was the central 
figure of more than one amusing incident. 
She was gentle and friendly, but she inspired 
alinost as much terror as wonder in her beholders. 
. Careful town officials often made special stipula- 
tions about ropes and chains for her due restrain- 
Ing, insisted that she must be prevented from 
damage to hitching-posts, trees and fences along 
her route, and refused to allow her to cross bridges 
which might yield under her weight. They might 
have trusted Bet herself to judge; she tested 
every bridge with her forefoot, and would never 
have stepped upon one that was too weak. 

Once she was to be exhibited in a large town 
near a village where dwelt a good minister of 
the old-fashioned school. Parson Micklefield 
acknowledged frankly that he took a keen Interest 
in the extraordinary animal; he explained to his 
family of ten that it was a pachyderm of the same 
family as the plain domestic hog, but he added 
impressively that there was excellent reason to 
suppose it was also the behemoth of the Bible. 

He would like much to see the great creature 
himself; he would like the children to see it, but 
the elephant was not the only feature of the 
show, and against the rest he had conscientious 
scruples. 

The day before the show Parson Micklefield 
was called away to visit a sick woman at a dis- 
tance. During his absence the little procession— 
amere nothing to a modern circus—passed through 
the village, which was situated upon a river. The 
selectmen, hastily gathering, forbade the bridge 
to Bet; there was a freshet and no ford; and a 
violent storm coming on, the show halted, and 
men and animals found what refuge they could. 

‘When the good parson returned and went to put 
his horse up, that usually placid animal reared, 
danced, snorted, stood on his hind legs and pawed 
the air, and evinced in every way an unmistakable 
determination not to enter his usual quarters. 
At last the amazed minister hitched him, sweating 
and trembling, before the front door and went 
inside to get help. His little daughter, who bad 
made friends with a keeper and his charge, 
rushed to meet him with a shout that explained 
everything. 

“O father,” she cried, excitedly, “the behemoth 
is in our barn, and it is the cleanest pig you ever 
saw! It lives on cookies!” 

Poor Bet’s fate was a sad one. She broke loose 
during an exhibition, and the panic-stricken 
crowd, fearing her no less than a lion or a tiger. 
fled shrieking, while the braver men ran for guns, 
and despite the piteous protests of her owner, 
shot the big, bewildered, amiable beast to death. 





—- 


Old Bet. 
LD BET, the first elephant to be exhibited 





——. - +4 
Cld-Fashioned Accomplishments Out 
of Fashion. 
“© WANT a young man to go into my office,” 
| said a busy man of affairs to the head of & 
business high school not long ago, “and ny 
requirements are very simple. I want an earnest, 
industrious boy, who can spell well, writes a good 
hand, possesses at least a fair general knowledge, 
and who can carry out intelligently the directions 
that are given to him.” 

“Your requirements are hard to meet,” replied 
the teacher. “Plenty of boys are looking for 
positions, but few of them like the conditions you 
impose. They do not think it worth while to learn 
to spell; we do everything in this school to 
persuade them of the importance of the accom 
plishment; but the boys hear of great and suc- 
cessful men who cannot spell, aud many of them 
are led to think they may get along in the world 
without that accomplishment. Others do not 
relish the persistent work of acquiring 4 good 
handwriting, or of learning to run the typewriter 
skilfully, which is now so necessary in many lines 
of work. They want easier roads to success.” 

It is to be hoped that this teacher takes aD 
unnecessarily gloomy view of the boys of the 
present generation. He doubtless does. It is 
the testimony, however, of all employers that only 
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& small part of the young men seeking positions | 
comprehend the real seriousness of life's compe- 
tition, and the necessity of preparation in those | 
seeming trifles which count toward perfection. 

Good general Information is of the utmost value, 
and ygt an employer who puts a few tests of this 
kind to a number of nineteen-year-old applicants 
for a position will be grievously disappointed with 
the result. Geography and history they have In 
many Instances forgotten; on arithmetic they are 
“rusty ;’” the events of the day, except In the 
baseball world, many of them do not even try to 
earn, 

In spite of the keen industrial competition of 
the present day, there are still splendid opportuni- 
ties for young men and women who will come 
forward to take them, prepared in the fullest sense 
of the word to make their services valuable. 


DIFFICULT TIME-TELLING. 


Miss Mary Kingsley, who recently died at 
Simonstown, where she had been nursing fever- 
stricken Boers at the military hospital, is best 
known to Americans by her African explorations. 
She was not only a brave but a merry lady, who 
never shrank from a jest at her own expense 
when her adventures had been comic, who laughed 
away praise when they had been heroic, and who 
found unfailing amusenent In the absurdities and 
ehildishnesses of the negro in Africa, to whom, 
however, she was a sympathizing friend. 

She once related an effective little anecdote of 
the return to his own country of an Englishman 
who had been seven years absent in Africa. He 
was as undemonstrative as most Englishmen; but 
no sooner had he landed on the wharf in Liverpool 
than he flew at and madly embraced a postinan, 
to that official’s embarrassment and dismay. It 
was simply his greeting to civilization, for which 
in his homesick eyes the postman stood. In her 
own eyes, Miss Kingsley once declared, the type 
of civilizatlon—of the manifold achievement which 
sets so wide a gulf between our race and the 
savage—was a powerful and perfect locomotive 
engine. 

Indeed, there could be few things farther 
removed than a locomotive from the native 
African’s comprehension. He does not take | 
readily to much simpler mechanism—to telling 
time by the clock, for instance. Once on board 
an African river steamer Miss Kingsley had 
retired early, and was settling sleepily to rest, 
when she heard some one speaking to the native 
watchman in an adjoining room: 

“You sabe six o’clock? When them long arm 
catch them place, and them short arm catch them 
place, you call me In the morning time.” 

There was a short silence in the saloon; then: 

“You sabe five o’clock? When them long arm 
eatch them place, and them short arm catch them 
place, you call me in the morning time.” Another 
silence, and again: 

“You sabe half past five o’clock? When them 
long arm"’—and so {t went on until each passenger 
had pointed out the proper spot on the clock dial, 
which the observant native, who nevertheless 
could not tell time, would remember to notice, 
and call him. 

One old chief did learn to tell time; but he had | 
trouble with his clock, the weights of which were 
wrong, so that it was much too fast. He brought 
it back in indignation and grief to the English 
salesman: 

“You do me bad too much,” he complained. 
“You no sabe him clock you done sell me? When 
I look him clock, it no be to-day ; It be to-morrow!” 

The weights were readjusted, and he was with 
difficulty convinced that his mysterious timepiece 
would no longer be able to shorten the days of his 
existence by half, as he had feared. 


———__+e+—___ 


ITALIAN TRANSLATION. 


Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, the eminent Boston 
surgeon, was very fond of music, and knew 
something of it theoretically—enough, at least, 
to carry in his head the tunes he liked. Street 
musicians were used to his requests for repeating 
a@ melody, but in one case he had some difficulty 
in tracing a song when he wished to procure it for 
himself. 

His quick ear had caught a new air upon a 
hand-organ, and he at once asked the Italian 
grinder its name. The man could not speak a 
word of English, and it was only with difficulty | 
that Doctor Bigelow learned the title of the tune, 
and wrote it down—Silva tredi mon digo. 

Then he went to a music shop, and set the clerk 
upon Its trail. 

Nobody could guess what it might be, and one 
Italian collection after another was overhauled, 
until at last all the clerks in the shop were brought 
into requisition. Finally one of them had a bright 
thought. - 

“Lil tell you what you want,” sald he. 
‘silver Threads Among the Gold.’” 


“Ips 


—~+e2—____ 


RUFUS CHOATE’S HAND-WRITING. 


It is notorious that the handwriting of the 
scholar sometimes does little credit to his learning. 
Ingenious but illogical schoolboys have general- 
ized from such insufficient premises that the worse 
their writing, the brighter their chances of becom- 
ing learned men. From the parental point of view 
the argument seems radically unsound, but that 
the premise 1s sometimes true is beyond question. 
Miss Caroline Ticknor tells an amusing story of 
Rufus Choate. 

Her grandfather, George Ticknor, the historian 
of Spanish literature, was once called as a witness 
in a case in which Mr. Choate was engaged as 
counsel. Sitting beside the eminent lawyer, during 
the progress of the trial, he was attracted by Mr. 
Choate’s notes of the evidence. 

He found that he could not read a word of them. 
After studying them a short time, he remarked to 
Mr. Choate that the writing reminded him of two 
autograph letters in his possession, one of Eman- 
uel, “the Fortunate,” of Portugal, dated 1512, and 
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the other of Gonzalvo de Cordova, the “Great 
Captain,” as he was called, written a few years 
earlier. Any one who had glanced over these 
remarkable specimens of chirography would 
marvel that {t was possible to make out a syilable 
of such Illegible scrawls. 

“These letters,” Mr. Ticknor assured Mr. 
Choate, ‘‘were written three hundred ana fifty 
years ago, and strongly resemble your notes of 
the present trial.” 

Choate’s reply was instantaneous: 

“Remarkable men, no doubt; they seem to have 
been much in advance of their time.” 





The Youth’s Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 


For 1900 


Is conducted on the same general lines as former 
exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 
ful than that which preceded it. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
—best from the standpoint of human interest, plcto- 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth's Companion | 
offers the following prizes : 


MEN'S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


‘WOMEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 

A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 

Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in an | 
announcement printed in The Youth’s Companion of 
May 31, 1900. 

The competition closes at noon, September 3, rg00. | 





Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
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NEVER NOTICED IT. 


A traveller in Corsica says that although Porto 
Vecchio is so filthy that one would like to dip it 


| in the Mediterranean for a thorough wash, it is 


wonderfully lovely at a distance. Its white granite 
houses with red-tiled roofs and fragments of old 
walls, with the blue sky above and the green knoll 
beneath and about, make up as alluring a southern 


| picture as ever haunted a northerner’s memory. 


But do the southerners themselves appreciate it? 
If one may judge by comparison, apparently not. 
Says a writer In Travel: 


They do not seem a deeply intelligent folk on 
this east coast. I stopped in a very hot part of 
the road to ask a man the name of a certain noble 
mountain peak inland, with veins of snow upon it. 

“T do not know,” sald he, heavily. | 

“Ah, then you do not live here?” 

“Yes, I am of these parts.” 
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“And you do not know the name of that very 
high mountain?” 
1 know nothing about it,” 
He spoke conclusively. The most conspicuous 
object in his daily landscape had, in his eyes, no 
significance whatever. 


STRANGE REPTILES. 


A Western writer thinks one of the severest 
tests ever put upon his risibles was endured at a 
London dinner-table. 


He was seated next a lovely, rosy-cheeked, 
gray-eyed English girl, who displayed a most 
absorbing and flattering interest in his native 
land. She appeared to have imbibed some extraor- 
dinary ideas about the perils to be encountered 
in the newly settled regions of the United States, 
and tried not to look incredulous when she was 
seared {nat things were really not as bad as she 

agined. 

“Tm sure it’s pleasant to be told there are not 
rattlesnakes in all the gardens,” she said, with a 
prett smile, “but my cousin wrote not Jong, 2g0 
hat he had seen over forty wigwams in one little 
village. Perhaps,” she added, as her companion | 
made no immediate reply, “the wigwams are not | 
as venomous as rattlesnakes, are they?” 


PREFERENCES. 


Business men who are accustomed to write | 
standing before a high desk will appreciate the 
following story: 


Prof. Simon J. Brown, the astronomical director 
of the naval observatory at Washington, was 
standing, as usual, before his desk, when a 
colleague came into his office. 

“Ig ssible,” said he, “that you work in that 
way? I can’t stand standing.” 

“That's odd,” replied the professor; “it’s differ- 
ent with me. I can’t stand sitting.” 


A BRIGHT SOLDIER. 


A captain, possessed of the importance of 
patriotic precept, thought he noticed a lack of 
enthusiasm in a young recruit. 

“What should you think,” said he, “if you saw 
the: Bias and Stripes waving over the fleld of 

attle 2” 


“IT should think that the wind was blowing,” 
was the logical reply. 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


paya good wages, and leads to 
the ighest sitions. We teach 
it quiekly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Wri 


ponsce? 8 Dene. 


“ ‘ 
'Brown’s Camphorated Sa: ta 


frice” whitens the teeth without injury 


————— 
DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE, | 
DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


A modern Military School for Boys and Young Men. ' 
Military equipment furnished by . 8. Government. 
Write for illustrated cata. Col. 1. H. Saunders, Pres, | 
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buy waists 

and we will send 
you free one of 
our best grade 
“M” waists if you 
enclose 6c postage 
Give age of child. 
Savechildren’s 
health and fig- 
ures by suspend- 
ing clothes from 
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WESTERN COLLEGE MAGAZINE, 
Dept. Y, $ 


315 Dearborn Chicago. 











The tapes are sewed firmly 
on the knitted fab y 


MANDOLINS and GUITARS. 







Pat. metal finger board. Finest goods the weight the shoulders — 
in the market. At wholesale where we Extra wide and extra strong | the “M” Waist 
have no agent. Old instruments taken in | | tapes to pin hose supporters on. | doesthisand n 

exchange. On approval. er loses its shape, 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





[ Sufferers 
from 


Asthma 


THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Columbus, Ohio, 
and 


sm'> HELP! 


who want to know what can be done in the 
way of a radical cure should send for a 
copy of the little booklet, 
“Hygiene — 
” 
fr Hay-Fever. 


Health Hints on Diet, Bath- 
Just Out. ing and other matter: 


FREE BY MAIL. 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York, 
Ask for Current Comments, No. 16. 











When You Go 


shopping just take 
time to call on some 
reliable dealer in sil- 
verware and ask to 
see the : 


“1835, 
R.Wallace” 


Silver-Plated Goods. 
You'llenjoy seeingsome- 
thing beautiful even if you 
are not just ready to buy 
See the “Joan,” “‘Stuart,”” 
“Virginia,” “Astoria” and 
“Aujon" ‘patterns. Com- 
pare them — beauty of de- 
sign and the prices—with 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1900 bicycle. 

1900 Models, best makes, S11 to S20 
"99 & '98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


all makes and models, good as new, 


















$3 to 810. Great Factory Clearin, ia ha a 
ale at half factory YWe ohio others he has, and see 
anywhere on approval and trial with- | which you would choose: 






out a cent in advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE cistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. Many earned 
a wheel last year. Our 1900 propo- | 
sition is even more liberal. 

Write at once for our Bargain List 
and special offer. Address Dept. 13 0 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 


Our. Mus. Catatogue ts 
Jul of interest for every 
lover of the beaitif 


It is Sent FR 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Qonn. 
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W.C. DuLMaGE, M.D., 
Allegree, K: 
“Your Salt works likea 
charm. It seems to be 
just what has always 
been wanting for the 
fever patient —cooling 
and refreshing, and not 
nauseating in any par- 
ticular. I shall never be 
without it in my office."* 


Satisfying, | 
Cooling, 
Refreshing. 


Thirst is a great trial these warm summer days. 
What shall we drink? Which do you prefer, a glass of 
insipid, tasteless water or a cooling, refreshing, effervescing 
glass of Abbey’s Salt? A teaspoonful of 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt 


in a tumbler of water not only satisfies the thirst, but keeps 
system in good order. It may be taken at any time 
without any unpleasant after effects. 

Abbey’s Salt is a preventive of and cure for Headache, 
Biliousness, Dyspepsia, Constipation and all ills caused by 
a disordered condition of the stomach and bowels. 

Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail, 


25c., 50c., $1 per bottle. 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 9 Murray St., Room 3, N.Y. 
Booklet free on request. 


2 
Pics piuaccikediei ia Gide a cseecresieieest 


’ . 
Don’t Work All the Time. 

You know what’s said about ‘‘All work and no play.’’ Every one needs 
some recreation ; some let-up from the constant grind, and to get away for 
a change of scene and change of pursuit. Leave care behind occasionally ; 
take a Forehand Gun and go off for a ramble through the woods. You'll 

return satisfied and will take hold of the work with a new relish. 


Forehands are made in 12 and 16 bore and 
Rebounding lock. Half pistol grip. 
tor that throws empty cartridge completely out of the 
Light, accurate, beautiful. 


Retail Prices: 


Sold by gun dealers everywhere. 
direct at these prices,cas 


FOREHAND ARMS COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


says 


CHARLES E.MANn 
M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y 
“Thavegiven your 
ffervescent Salt a good 
trial, and consider it a 
most excellent aperient 
and cooling drink.” 





says: 














Dr. F.L. WING, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., says: “I find 
thatAbbe alt affords 
a very refreshing drink, 
and taken as directed, 
an effective laxative. 
The fineness of the 
granules is another 
point in its favor, allow- 
ing it to be taken while 
effervescing without 
particles of Salt undis- 
solved entering ihe 
mouth. I found it also 
beneficial in a certain 
case of headache.” 
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arranted in the use of nitro pow 
Fitted with Forehand Automatic 
arrel instant 


$7.00 with Plain Steel Barrel. 

$8.00 with Twist Barrel. 

x dealer can't supply you we' ll sell you 
horder; but ask him first, it's handier. 
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HOUSE of death—and yet no gloom 

Has met me at the door; 

A pleasant place I find it still, 
As it has been of yore. 
The hands that set the rooms aright, 
The feet that tread the floor, 
Are no less swift to serve her now 
Than they have been before. 


The chamber of her soul she swept, 
And garnished it within ; 

A place of sweet propriety 

And fragrance it has been, 

To which a holy visitor 

Most gladly entered in, 

For to the inmate of the room 

This guest was near of kin. 


And now both host and guest have gone 
Beyond the utmost star; 

The darkened chamber they have left 
To dwell in lands afar; 

A fair estate they two have won, 
Which hath nor hedge nor bar, 

In the sweet light of God Himself, 
‘Where many mansions are. 


The little house upon the hill 

Has never looked more fair, 

The fragrance of a hundred blooms 
Is stealing up the stair, 

The thrill of that long pilgrimage 
Is on the quiet air, 

Oh, blesséd hour, than Dilss itself 
More wonderfully rare! 
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Shut Up With a Bible. 


HEN Nicholas I. became 
Emperor of Russia, his 
first task was to put down 

a formidable sedition among the 
aristocracy of his realm. Many 
nobles, detected in guilt, and 
many who were simply sus- 
pected, were thrown into prison. 
One, who was innocent, was by 
nature a man of fiery temper; 
his wrongful arrest infuriated him, and he raved 
like a wild animal. Day after day, brooding 
over his treatment, he would stamp shrieking 








NICHOLAS 1. 


through his cell, and curse the emperor, and curse ( 


God. Why did He not prevent this injustice? 

No quiet came to him save in the intervals of 
exhaustion that followed his fits of rage. A visit 
from a venerable clergyman, on the ninth day of 
his confinement, produced no softening effect. 
The good man’s prayer was heard with sullen 
contempt. The divine words, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest,” sounded like mockery to the 
embittered prisoner. The aged minister went 
away, leaving a Bible in the cell, which he begged 
the prisoner to read. 

As soon as his visitor was gone the angry 
nobleman kicked the Bible into a corner. What 
to him was the Word of a God Who let tyrants 
abuse him? 

But when the terrible loneliness of succeeding 


days had nearly crazed him he caught up the |! 


volume and opened it, and his first glance fell on 
the middle of the fiftieth Psalm: ‘Call upon me 
in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee.” The 
text surprised and touched him, but his pride 
resented the feeling, and he dropped the book. 

The next day desperation drove him again to 
the only companion of his solitude, and from 
that time he read the Bible constantly. Then 
he began to study it, and commit whole chapters 
tomemory. The story of the Saviour’s life and 
death totally changed him. He saw himself a 
fellow-sufferer with the Christ Who was unjustly 
accused and slain. 

Revengeful rage gave way, and the spirit of a 
martyr took its place. Like the persecuted 
Christians shut up in the Roman Catacombs, he 
forgave his enemies. An unworldly joy took up 
the time he had once spent in harsh thoughts 
and words. The shadows of wrong and death 
vanished in the new light that shone upon him 
from beyond. 

The company of a book—the one book in all 
the world that could have done it—had given the 
proud noble another heart. 

Madame Dubois, once a beloved prison mis- 
sionary in New York, from whose writings this 


story is taken, was in Russia when the con ' 


demned man’s aunt and sister, with whom she 
was visiting, received a letter which was believed 
to be his last. It was the outpouring of an 
exalted soul superior to fate. 

Ile had undergone his trial, and unable to 
prove his innocence, had been sentenced to 
death. On the day set for his execution, while 
the ladies of his mansion walked in tears through 


the crape-hung parlors, suddenly the sight of . 


their doomed kinsman himself astonished them 
at the door! 

It was an unhoped-for deliverance at the last 
moment. When the jailer’s key unlocked the 


prisoner’s cell, instead of the messenger of | 


death, the Tsar of Russia stood before him. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


conspirator’s intercepted letter had placed the 
innocence of the suspected nobleman beyond 
question, and the tsar made what amends he 
could by bestowing on him a splendid castle and 
@ general’s commission. 

Seventy-five years have passed since then, 
and with them the life of the almost-martyred 
Russian; but the fruits of his devout fidelity 
and kindness among his fellowmen, the hospital 
he built for the sick and friendless,—and the 
very Bible he was shut up with in his own 
distress,—still bear witness to a consecration that 
was worth all its personal cost. 


———+o+ 


The Indian Pariahs. 


HE chief sufferers by the present famine in 
India, as well as by all other natural and 
political calamities in that great empire, are 


| according to a late estimate, nine millions, and 
whose condition is now practically as bad as the 
slavery from which the English rule is supposed 
to have redeemed them. At least half of them 
are in the presidency of Madras; and in and 
about the city of Madras they form one-quarter 
of the population. 


The Pariahs are socially and industrially below 
the Sudras, who are the lowest caste. The Pa- 
riahs are of no caste at all, and have no place 
in the soclal and religious scheme. They are 
; nominally free, but only nominally. The law of 
| custom compels them live in separate hovels 
outside the boundaries of villages. They cannot 
carry on trade or agriculture, and can only per- 
form, the most laborious, unpleasant and menial 
services, 

The state of the Pariahs fs practically that of 
the chandala, of whom It is said, in the Hind 
law of custom, that he “shall not dwell within 
town, his sole wealth must be in dogs and asses; 
his clothes must consist of the mantles of decease: 
persons; and his dishes must be broken pots.” 

The Pariahs are prohibited from drinking at 
the public fountains; the upper castes—even 
including the poor and_ hard-worked and often 
starved Sudra—believe that they contaminate the 
water. As the fountains generally contain the 
only public or accessible water within a consider- 
able radius, this is a terrible hardship to the 
Pariahs, who are often obliged to go several 
miles to get water, which then is very likely 
stagnant and unwholesome. The result is that 
disease 1s bred among them, which sometimes 
infects the whole “Po ulation. 

This gives the Pariahs a grievance which, they 
fancy, May compel the government of India to 
listen to their story of distress. Ina general way, 
it is no doubt true that the English rulers of India 
would help the Pariahs if they could; but whey 
are unable to govern the vast population of that 
;empire without acceding to the social arrange- 
ments and religious notions of the people. 

Nevertheless, there is no Indian law of custom 
against teaching Pariahs, and the English have 
established three hundred primary schools for 
the benefit of their children. 

It is not clear, however, in what way education 
will help a people who are not allowed to live in 
I villages, or travel with other people, or drink the 

water they drink, or engage in any trade or 
‘business. An educated outcaste would be a very 
‘unhappy outcaste indeed. 

As matters are, the Pariahs are not—at least, 
| when they can obtain food—an unhappy people. 

They are said to be very laborious in their menial 
| way, frugal, Pleasure-loving, and capable of per- 
; forming much hard work. 

With regard to their diet, they. have at least one 
rivilege not possessed by Indfans who belong to 
ie castes; they can eat anything. A Sudra or 
an upper-caste man may starve before he may 
eat beef; porter-house steaks placed before him 
three times a day, during the famine, would not 
save him from starvation. 

The members of the Hindu castes suffer from 
the great famine as the result of other inherited 
; notions besides the one that compels them to 
; eat only certain foods. They are restrained b: 
superstitious fear from leaving their homes an 
travelling to the relief centres. The Indian gov- 
ernment distributes great quantities of rice, but 
it cannot carry it around to all the people, and if 
their strange scruples prevent them from congre- 
gating at certain centres, they must die. 





anywhere he can. He that 


| condition; he may 
least beyond the fear of losing 


pas no caste is at 





Making the Plunge. 


PHELPS WHITMARSH, who met vary- 

H ing fortunes while earning a living in 
e Australia, confesses that, having resolved 

to be a pearl-diver, he was exceedingly nervous 
during the days before his first descent. He 
knew that there would be five irresponsible, half- 
savage Malays in the boat above him, and that 


rely upon. Therefore, he was none too confident. 
He says: 


The night before the event I slept little, and 
after a light breakfast I proceeded ut on the 
diving-dress. The rubber suit, which is coat, 


; Waistcoat, trousers and stockings all in one, must 
; be entered through the neck. A thirty-two-pound 
| pair of lead-soled boots was next added m™ 
costume, then the corslet, or shoulder-piece, ant 
| the seventy-pound back and chest weights. 

Then the noose of the life-line was slip) 
around my waist, and I stepped on the rope ladder 
hanging over the boat’s side, to have the air-pipe 
and helmet attached. As the ringing copper 
flohe was screwed on my shoulders, I began 
instinctively to take in long breaths at the open 
face-glass. I did not feel sure that I should get 
any more air. 

“Pump away!” I shouted. 

A warm stream of air, saturated with the smell 
of india-rubber, came whizzing in at the top of 
| the helmet. 

“Alri'?” asked the Malay, bringing his face to 
| @ level with mine. 

I nodded. Instantly the face-glass was clapped 
| on and screwed tight. At that moment my cour- 
| age dropped to the bottom of those leaden-soled 
boots, and I would have given the whole thing uy 
had I not chanced to see the Malay grinning a! 
over his yellow face at my discomfiture. 

That decided me, and I grasped the plumper- 
; line and dropped. Splash! he water closed 

over me witha buzzing sound, the dress tightened 
| about my body, and all was green. 

I felt, as if in & dream, that I was falling. A 
; sharp pain pierced my ears, as if two spikes were 
being pressed into them. The deeper I sank the 
harder they pressed, until I cried out In agony. 
Down, ever down, I went into the cooler, darker 
water. It gripped me tighter and tighter every 
moment. 
| A school of {ish passed m 
' swept by the wind. Woul 





face-glass, like leaves 
my kicking feet never 


A | touch bottom? Suddenly | fotnd myself upon my | under one. o! 


| the unfortunate Parlahs, or outcastes,who number, ; 


Here, too, the Pariah profits by his outcaste | 


under water he ‘had only his own inexperience to | 


knees. The pain in the ears had gone, and I 
scrambled to my feet, brimful of curlosity. 

The water was clear as crystal, the earth a vast, 
cool conservatory of tropic sea-plants and flowers. 
I could see distinctly for thirty or forty feet. 
Beyond this, objects fell out of focus, and then 
faded into a green haze. The ground | 
upon was of coral structure, overgrown with a 
marvelous variety, of seaweed, coral and sponge, 
in some cases as high as my head. Sea-fans, fern- 
shaped corallines, sponge-cups, conches, brilliant 
anemones, quaint grasses, strange blossoms, all 
rich in color and beautiful in form, lay, undis- 
curbed by surface storms, in this silent garden of 

ie sea. 

Small, gay-colored fish flitted, hovered anddarted 
about the growths like gorgeous butterflies. 

For a time I forgot that I was of another world, 
and wandered on and on like one in a fantastic 


dream. 
the Malay signalled to ask if I was all 


Suddenl; 
right, and at the same moment I came upon a 


bottle with a yellow label, stand! uy it upon 
a little ledge of rock. Then, an Bree times I 
began to realize my. sition. 

| y head was aching. Streams of perspiration 
; Were pouring down my face. I felt oppressed, 
| and realized that 1 was gasping hard for air. 

At that moment, seeing the length of rope 
behind me, I felt an indescribable loneliness. 
thoughts dwelt upon submarine monsters, and ¥ 
even conjured up huge forms approaching in the 
| smoky distance. It was evident that I had been 

down long enough. So I screwed up the escape- 
: valve, to make myself lighter, and gave the signal 
| to be pulled up. 
' In a few moments I was greedily drinking in 
sea air through the open face-glass. 








| Praise ye the Lord! Who, with untiring hand, 
| Unbars the silver fountains of the skles; 


1u | Who brightens with His gold the sun-kissed 


grain, 
; And pours down autumn’s fruits like ruby rain, 
, Till rosy harvests heap the glowing land! 


| Each day the sun—bright slave of His command— 
Decks earth and sky with stainless beauty grand; 
Each night to heaven the stars bring peace 
again— 
Praise ye the Lord! 
The ages melt like snow on beauty’s strand— 
| Death counts the jewels of life like grains of 
sand— 
| Yet doth the light of heaven on earth remain, 
' Oh, let the glad world sing her loudest strain! 


stand!— 
Praise ye the Lord! 


—__ +9 —___. 


Feeding the Monkeys. 
: A T a time when reports of famine are brought 


heavily drawn upon for the suffering poor, 
; we cannot help feeling how hard the lack of food 
; Must fall upon the wild creatures as well To 
, understand how directly the life of the jungle is 
i dependent upon the life of the town we need only 
; to read such accounts as this, which is given by 
an English lady from Dumraon, India: 


‘We drove some distance into the jungle, and 
stop) at a sort of stone erection at four cross- 
roads. We went up several steps, and the gar- 
| dener gave a loud call of “Ow! Ow! Ow!” and 


babies in their arms. 

‘he monkeys were in distinct tribes, and those 
on one side would not go near those on the other. 
‘We threw them Frain which they rapidly picked 
up, and at last could not resis going down to 
see if they would feed out of my hands. 

They crouched round me, and to my surprise a 
few of the big ones came up, and with-one little 
hand held mine, while with the other they picked 
| food from my palm. 

All the time they looked anxiously into my face; 
but if I squeezed their fingers never so little they 
gave a screech and bounded off, showing all the! 
teeth at me. One little female trotted along by 
my side for a long way, holding on to my finger. 

was shocked to see the bad manners of the 
ntlemen, who smacked the ladies’ heads and 
nocked over the little ones in their eagerness to 
get at the grain. I was sorry when the food was 
all gone; but every day while we were at Dum- 
raon we paid the monkeys a visit. 


tin 





One Use of Shopping. 


T= man who boasts that he can “do more 
business” than a woman, in a given time, 
does not always allow for what she planned 
to accomplish. Thus the New York Press reports 
@ street-car conversation, the husband having 
been inveigled into going shopping with his wife. 


He hung from a strap in the crowded car. 
clung to his arm for support. Her talk was a sort 
of ecstatic commentary on panne velvet, liberty 
satin and other mysteries of fabric and dress, 
interlarded with allusions to the merits and 
demerits of Flemish oak, bamboo furniture and 
Renaissance lace curtains for house-furnishing. | 

The man stifled a froan occasionally, but other- 
wise suppressed all indications of feeling and 
intelligence. At the end of several weary miles, 
however, he remarked, bitterly: 

“And you have been shopping for more than 
three hours without finding one thing that you 
i Want to buy! What is the good of it?” 

“But, Tom, I know now exactly what I don’t 
want! Don’t be foolish! Here is our street.” 

And the men and women within hearin; 
with different kinds of appreciation as 
left the car. 





rinned 
he couple 
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He Got the Place. 


HE following anecdote, taken from the 
Western Record, \s said to be one of the 
traditions of a manufacturing firm in 
Glasgow, Scotland. Whether it be anything more 


of Scotch pluck and persistency. 


A barefooted, ragged urchin presented himself , 
before the desk of the head of an important firm, 
and _ asked for work as an errand-boy. | 

“There's a deal o’ running to be dtine,” said Mr. 
Blank, jestingly afecting: a broad Scotch accent. 
“Your qualification wud be a ” 











The boy, with a grave nod, He | 
‘lived by doing odd jobs in the market, and slept | 
the ‘stalls. Two months passed ; 


| Though suns grow cold the love of God shall | 


from India and our sympathies are so | 


| from aff directions came running monkeys, some | 
about three feet high, and several mothers with ! 


She | 


than a tradition or not, it is a characteristic story | 


AUGUST 16, 1900, 
before he had saved money eno 
shoes. Then he presented’ himsel teron’ ie 


Blank one morning and held out a package. 

Mr. Blank with diieulty reeai 

tr. nk wi e Tecalled the 
stances. “Oh, you want a place? Not ais 
Tags my lad! You would dis; the house." 

he boy hesitated a moment, and then went out 
without a word. Six months passed before he 
returned, decently clothed in coarse but new gar. 
ments. . Blank’s interest was aroused. Fe 
the first time he looked at the boy attentively 
His thin, bloodless face showed that he had stinted 
himself of food in order to buy the clothes. Tit 
manufacturer questioned him, and found, to his 

et, that he could neither read nor write. ; 

“It fs necessary. that you should do both before 
we can employ you in carrying home pac ” 
! he sald. ate have no place tor ou naees: 

e lad’s face grew paler, but wi ut a wi 
of complaint he disappeared. He now went ‘nitect 
miles into the country, and found work in stables 
near a night-school. At the end of the year he 
again presented himself before Mr. Blank. 

ut can reid and write ie sald. 

“I gave him the place,” the employer said, ye: 
afterward, “with the conviction that sooner or 
later he would take mine, if he made up his mind 
to do it. Men rise slowly in business 
houses, but he is our chief foreman.” 


—<e-—___ 


Finding an Outlet. 


BR. PLUNKETT, a citizen of some promi 
nence in political circles, came home from 
his office one day in high excitement. “1 
have just had a very disagreeable experience with 
@ contemptible fellow named Rinkle,” he said to 
his wife. “He tried to bribe me into recommending 
{him for a consulship. It was all I could do to 
| keep from throwing him out of the door, and I am 
‘not sure but I should have done it in spite of 
myself if he had not hurried away. When I think 
of his infamous offer, I am almost sorry he got off 
\ with a whole skin!” 
| Fifteen minutes later Mrs. Plunkett, hearing a 
; nolse in the room at the top of the house which 
her husband had fitted up as a sort of gymnasium 
; for his own use, went up the two flights of stairs 
| and looked in. 
| There was Mr. Plunkett, with his coat of, his 





{hair flying, and his breath coming and going 
{ quickly: le was dancing with great nimbleness 
about his 


‘ “punching-bag,”’ covery, boy knows what 
ia punching-ba; is,—and adiministering the most 
| crushing punishment to the helpless g in the 
shape of right- and left-hand swings, straight 
punches and upper cuts. 
“You ous scoundrel!’? he said. 


Biff! 
oT bribe me, will you?” 


ry to 
Biff! Bang! 
And that! And this!” 

Bang! Bang! 
| Mrs. Plunkett. slipped away unseen, and ten 

minutes later her husband came down-stairs 
again, perspiring and red in the face, but lookin; 
as if he felt much easier in mind. He had work 
| off his indignation. 

While Mr. Plunkett’s method of obtaining satis- 

faction for an insult may not be in the highest 
degree commendable or worthy of imitation, it ix 


surely better than to engage in a fist-fight with the 
| real offender, to the scandal of the nelghborhood, 
the lowering of one’s personal di, , and in 


violation of the statutes in such cases 
provided. 


made and 


——___~e+——___ 


The Concertina. 


‘HERE is nothing nerve-racking about thix 

war story, taken from ‘‘The Relief of Lady- 

smith.” On the contrary, ft 1s one of those 

trifling but delightfully vivid incidents which seize 
the mind even on a grand occasion. 


As a column passed a camp, a Zulu driver lashed 
out with his long whip at his mules, and Instantly 
{let drop from his left hand, with a curious native 
ery of despair, that cherished Kafiir instrument, a 
concertina. 

The column moved on; “nor all the piety nor all 
the wit” of the Zulu could lure ft back to recover 
the concertina. But the leader of the mounted 
company, coming behind, noticed the instrument 
ying on the ground. 

st uct that concertina!” he shouted. ‘Pass the 
word!” 

He pulled his horse aside; the word was passed, 
a line of horses in the middle of the company 
swerved, the forest of legs passed, and behold! 
the concertina lay untouched. 

The next company leader threw up his hand like 
a driver in the Strand. “Look out! Mind the 
concertina!” he said. 

“Mind the wind-jammer!” said one man to 
another in tones—as they seemed—of Geep 
personal resentment if a rider let his horse’s hoofs 
go Gangerously, near the precious thing. 

And thus ail the rest of the brigade passed 
hurrying on to use all the latest and most civilized 
means for killing men and destroying property, 
and minding the concertina tenderly as they went; 
so that when the dancing sea of legs had passed 
it over, the concertina still lay unscratched on the 
ground. 


—__«o+—____ 


A Lesson in Humility. 


| INE as is the point of the hypodermic injector, 
| by which an anodyne is thrown into the 
| circulation of a sleepless man, it is not so 

sharp or penetrating as the suggestion of the 
gentle wife intent upon making her husband a 
; better man. 


“Isn't it curious, Cynthia,” the colonel sald to 
| Mrs. Calliper, ‘how sometimes the current of our 
lives is deflected by the most trivial incidents? 
Now there was Philetus Goblinton; you remember 
what a vain, consequential man he was? But all 
that es changed by just the slightest thing in the 
' world. 
| ‘He went one Sunday to a church where he had 
never been before, and where he was quite 
unknown. As usual, he made toward the middle 
aisle, where, at home, he was accustomed to sit; 
but the man that met him led him, not down the 
middle aisle, but along the back of the pews aud 
lone a side aisle, and gave him a seat pretty well 

ack. 
| “That was a crusher for Philetus. Bere was 4 
man, evidently a person of some account, who, 
with the unprejudiced eyes of a total stranger, 
| had sized him up as a man of side-aisle Importance. 

“Could it be that his friends and acquaintances 
really so regarded him? It set him thinking, and 
the result you see in the modest, thoughtful 
| Philetus Goblinton of to-day.” 

“Jason, dear,” sald Mrs. Calliper, “don’t you 
; Suppo: would be a good thing for you to go to 
a strange chureh once in a while?” 





——__<e»+—__ 





Ir iy sometimes of real importance to know 
slang. ‘The hand which made the heavens made 
a grain of sand,” said the orator. “The hand 
which made the lofty mountains made a drop of 
water; the hand which made me made a dalsy. 
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The Leaves. 


AGkeaT big house with such a lot of children, 
Happy little children, swinging all the day, 
Swinging and singing and whispering together, 
Dancing to the tune that the merry winds play; 
Hiding the bird’s nest, sheltering the squirrel, 
Drooping o’er the dormouse, shadowing the 
mink, 
Playing with the rain-drops, sifting the sunbeams, 
‘What a very busy time they’re having, don’t you 
think? 


Said the great tree-mothers, “If you will be very, 
Very, very good the whole summer through, 
All of you shall go to a big dance in autumn, 
Dressed in the prettiest style you ever knew. 
And after it is over and you begin to shiver, 
And down, down-dropping is each sleepy head, 
Won't it be funny to see you all go skipping 
And hopping and flying and jumping into bed?” 
KE. Ww. 





oe 


A Little Worker. 


Sweet summer breeze, so soft and low, 
That swings my hammock to and fro, 
You’re such a busy little thing, 

I wonder you have time to sing. 


You carry all the winged seeds 

From wild flowers and from blooming weeds, 
And plant your gardens fresh and fair 
Along the roadside everywhere. 


You fan the little pale, sick boy, 

You make the small leaves dance for joy, 
From piny needles bristling sharp 

You form a soft xollan harp. 


You help the little clouds to make 
Their journeys over land and lake; 
You rock the oriole’s nest, and keep 
Her downy babies fast asleep. 


You bring a lesson, too, for me, 
For I am quite ashamed to see 
How you are toiling far and near 
While I am idly swinging here. 


And if a little summer breeze 
Can do such useful things as these, 
There surely must be something, too, 
Even for a little boy to do. 
Zo¥TH HOWLAND. 


=Oe 


How Dorothy and Madge Played 
School. 


A True Story. 


“You know I was ‘most late this noon,” 
Dorothy began, putting her arm around Made 
in confidential fashion as they were walking 
home from school one bright summer afternoon, 
“because I had to go ‘round by Mrs. Drew’s to 
carry a pattern for mother. I just stepped into 
the kitchen to rest a minute, and right on her biz 
table was a box of honey. I guess she saw me 
looking at it, for she asked me if I liked honey, 
and I said, ‘Yes’m, I do, but I don’t have any 
very often, for we don’t keep bees at our farm.’ 

“You know she keeps ‘em, and I guess she 
has lots and lots of honey, for she told me if | 
would come again some day she’d give me some. 
She said I might ask another little girl to come 
with me, and of course I should ask you, for you 
are my very dearest, most intimate friend.” 

Madge responded to this affectionate compli- 
ment by a hug which nenrly stifled Dorothy, and 
exclaimed: “Let’s go next Saturday!” 

“All right,” said Dorothy, “ cause it's four 
days before then, and that’s long enough to wait, 
isn’t it?” 

Accordingly, the next Saturday afternoon saw 
two expectant little girls, in the cleanest of 
gingham dresses, and brand-new sunbonnets 
just alike, going along the country road to Mrs. 
Drew’s big white farmhouse. Past the long 
meadows white with daisies and sweet with 
clover they went, now skipping and dancing to 
the music of the birds, now playing tag, until, 
breathless with running and laughter, they had 
to sit and rest on a rock by the roadside. Unable 
to bring their eager feet to a walk for more than 
a minute at a time, they soon found themselves 
at the front gate. 

“Do you s’pose she will give us the honey first 
thing?” asked Dorothy. 

“No, I guess not,” said Madge, whose sense 


of propriety suggested that this was hardly to be | 


expected. 
They did not have time to talk longer, for Mrs. 
Drew had heard the faint tap, tap of the old- 


fashioned brass knocker, which Dorothy could | 


just reach by standing on tiptoe, and came to 
the door with a cordial greeting. 

She invited them into the sunny sitting-room, 
where she was sewing, and after the pink sun- 
bonnets had been taken off and Madge and 
Dorothy made to feel quite at home, told them 
stories about ‘‘when she was a little girl.” 

“Now don’t you want to look at some pic 
tures?” she asked. 

“Yes, thank you,” said Dorothy, in her 


| politest tone, wondering if Mrs. Drew meant this | 

to occupy them while she went after the honey. 
But evidently she did not, for after handing | 

them the pictures, she resumed her seat by the came to a sudden end. 


window, and began to sew. The little girls | 
glanced significantly at each other as they looked | 
over the pictures, and their faces grew suber. 
“It’s ’most four o’clock,” thought Dorothy, 
“and mother told me to be sure and come home 
| by five.”” 
“Do you s’pose she's forgotten the honey ?”’ 





she whispered, 
anxiously, to Madge. 

“I’m afraid so,” Madge 
whispered back 











“Shall I ask her for it?” again 
whispered Dorothy. 

“Oh, no,” said Madge. ‘I do 
not think that would be polite. 
Do you?” 

Poor Dorothy! After all the eager 
anticipation of the week to be disap 
pointed now, especially when her dearest friend 
had been invited to share her pleasure! What 
should she do? 

“Oh, there’s a bee!” she cried, a bright idea 


| striking her, as a busy insect in search of sweets 
| few to the honeysuckle by the open window. 
| “I see him!” exclaimed Madge, catching 
| Dorothy’s meaning. But Mrs. Drew sewed on, 
with only a smile at the evident enjoyment of 
her small guests. 

Plainly this hint was not sufficient to remind 


would probably have to go home without the 
| promised honey. ! 

Suddenly Madge’s face brightened, and she| 

drew Dorothy toward her for a brief whispered 
| consultation, at the close of which Dorothy 
; jumped up and asked: ! 
| “Please may we play school in this comer, | 
Mrs. Drew?” 
“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Drew, and Madge | 
| exclaimed : } 
| “You be the teacher, Dorothy, and I’ll be the | 
scholars!” 

A little table was taken for the teacher’s desk, 
and with becoming dignity, Dorothy perched 
herself upon the organ stool behind it. Madge 
quickly arranged three chairs, one behind an- 
other, and seated herself on the last. Then 
opening a book taken from the what-not, she 
began to study very hard. | 

“First class in spelling!” called the teacher. 
| Madge closed her book and came to the front. | 

“Toe the mark!’ ordered Dorothy. | 

Madge obediently “toed” a bright green leaf in 

the carpet, put her hands behind her back, and 
{ looked up expectantly. 

“Spell ‘honey’."" 

“Honey, h-o-n, hon, ey, ey, honey: a sweet | 
, fluid collected by bee: 
' to define as well as to spell. 








“Bless my heart!” exclaimed Mrs. Drew, 
rising abruptly and leaving the room. 
The girls looked abashed, und the spelling-cluss 


“I wonder if she knew we meant it?’’ said 
Madge. 

“T guess she did,” said Dorothy, “for she went 
out quicker’n I thought she would.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Drew returned, bring- 
ing a small tray which contained a plate of tiny 
buttered biscuits and two sauce-plates of golden 

honey in the comb. Spreading 
a white cloth on the teacher’s 
desk, she put down her dainties, 
saying: 

“I don’t see how I came to 


forget your honey; bat I’m glad | 


enough you made me think of 
it before you went home.” 









HIDE-AND- SEEK. 


Two very meek ‘Thank yous” were the only 
response she received, but Madge and Dorothy 
their hostess of the forgotten treat, and they | ate the treat with keen relish, and after accepting | 


an invitation to come again, started for home. 
“That honey was very nice, Madge, but I’m 


sorry we had to hint for it,” said Dorothy, as 


they walked slowly down the road. 
“So am I,” agreed Madge. 
embarrassing.” Mary E. MCALLISTER. 


——__<+o>—___ 


A Charming Hostess. 


Dame Nature’s a generous hostess, 
Her board is spread with the bi 
And none she sends away empty 
Who even one day is her guest. 





Her house you'll find in the country, 
Her minstrels are birds and brooks, 
Earth and sky are her pictures, 
And all over her home are books. 


With sweet, enrapturing music 
She welcomes each newcomer; 
We all have en invitation— 
Let's visit her this summer! 
Emma C. Down. 
peg oe 


“MamMA,” said little Stephen, “can you find 
| the end of the earth?” “No, dear; the earth is Ransack. 12. 
You can’t find the end of , lace. 15. Innocent. 


round like an orange. 


*’ Madge had been taught | that, can you?” “Why, yes, you can.. Eat it 


all up and that’s the end of it.” 


“Tt was very 


Nuts to Crack. 


1 
TWENTY-FOUR LOST TOOLS. 


A carpenter, working all day with a will, 
Had dropped off to sleep as the evening grew 


still; 
But the cares of the day the evenin, 
| He dreamed he had lost all the tools 
| While hunting for them in a narrow defile 
: He saw a bad zebra, all tricked out in style, 
Who said, “I am hungry—now let me advise. 
Just feed me; I’m sure you will find it quite wise.” 
In gay purple velvet the zebra was dressed, 
He offered to give for a square meal his vest. 
But the carpenter, honest, despite his distress, 
Said, “That is too much; | sell It for less.” 
“Don't offer me ham! Mercy, no, I shall scold! 
If you have a Welsh rabbit that isn’t too old, 
Just to take the raw edge off my appetite—look, 
| I'll take a bit stock in your fame as a cook. 
Oh, | am a ruler whom many adore, 
I come from Funchal, king of zebras galore ; 
I tax every zebra who comes at my call, 
| That I find a good plan every day and for all. 
| Just pass me the fruit.” A ripe plum met his 
views. S 
excuse me, I never a 
ttle wren challenged the carpenter now, 
wiful—he’d sing, but he didn’t know how. 
voice you should gage, it would make you 


afraid ; 

You might as well try to a turnip persuade.” 

But the zebra said, “Sing! I'in letting all hear; 

Lown Lam critical. I persevere 

In every attempt, and I sing like a bird, 

Though I formerly bawled—I give you my word. 

If you win, the wren’s eggs shall yours when 
they hatch; 

Etch your name on the shells to re- 
Meinber the match. 

If you lose”’—but the dreamer awoke 
with a scream. 

Can you hunt up the tools that he lost 
in his dream? 


oppressed, 
in his chest. 






- um could refuse."” 
Tw 














2. 
CHARADES. 
1 
My frat wes made famous by author 
witty, 
And many a last has won fame, 


more’s the pity! 
My whole you will find on this very 


age, 
And gat it, perhaps, your wits 


you will gage. 
1 
Out of the flashing river my first 
Is brought to e sold ; 


my last to ; 
A prized East Indian fruit is my 


whole, 
That Is “luscious,” as we are told. 
nt 

My frst gives rest to many, 

hen rest they find to be sweet; 
My second, afloat on the waters, 
3 trodden by numerous feet ; 
My third is buf a conjunction, 

y fourth points to ourselves, 

MY whole is alike improper 
‘or whoso idles or delves. 


3. 
AMPUTATIONS. 


Doubly behead and curtail each of 
the following implied words and a 
word will remain. The beheaded 
and curtailed letters will, without 
altering their position, form a new 
word, also implied. Example: De- 
Nght-ed; new word, deed. 

1. Doubly behead and curtail to 
confuse, leaving a part of a candle- 
stick ; new word, fil! 

2. In a reverse manner, leavin, 
metrical language ; new word, to pu 
trust in. 

3. Persevering, leaving to bind; 
new word, to palpitate. 

4. Dregs, leaving a coin of the 
United States; new word, caused to 


go. 

5. Gigantic, leaving deprivation; 
new word, something used for fuel. 

6. That which causes solution, leav- 
ing to untie an intellectual knot; new 
word, revenue. 

7. A contriver, leaving a token; 
new word, a ruminating animal. 

8. To perplex, leaving savage; new 
word, a fermented liquor. 

9. Registered, leaving twisted 
string; new word, «a small musical 


pipe. : 
; 10. A deceased (person, leaving to 
‘ give up; new word, an indentation. 
11. To stick together, leaving the man alluded 
| to; new word, the heart of fruit. 
12. Bound In gratitude, leaving to maintain as 
an opinion; new word, from the verb be. 


4. 


| ANAGRAMS. 


| Bible record will always endure, 
He couldn't have 





seceee a better, I’m sure. 
Let me - --- the meats, it is only fun, 
And --- ~ the work, ‘twill the sooner be done. 





| Ltake it for --- though against your wish, 
That you used a ---- to catch these fish. 


Going round among the 
He without stint, 

garnished 

- or mint. 








ye meats — 
celery, 





Selling 
with 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Middlemarch, Romola, Lorna Doone, Arma- 
dale, Ben Hur, Peidennis, The Sketch Book, The 
Wide, Wide orld, Redgauntlet, The ater 
Babies, Adam Bede, Queechy, Alhambra, Ivanhoe, 
The Moonstone, Undine. 

' 9. S-as-H, H-er-E, E-we-R, L-ee-R, L-od-I, 
_ E4i-C, Y-or-K—Shelley, Herrick. 

8. Discreet, neat, feet, treat, street, meat, 
wheat, sweet, eat, feat, complete, replete, seat, 

| beat, retreat, meet. 

4. 1. Con, tempt, you, 


us— contemptuous. 2. 
D, Cid, you, us—deciduous, 










5. 1. Lieutenant. ‘atacombs. 3. Uproar. 
4. Damage. 5. Mass: 6. Wormwood. 7. Chap- 
let. 8. Grimace. mary. 10. Banjo. 11. 

Carmi Cartridge. 14. Neck- 
ignation. 17. Home- 


T 
spun. 18. Infantry. 19. Spartan. 20. Suppose. 
oP Hardship. 22. Reforimatory. 23. Nomad. 24. 
| Odd-Fellow. 25. Girlhood. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of elght pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to 
acrihers in a single weekly isue of the paper. 
additional pages over elght—which is the nuinber 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
geriber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
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Payment for The Companton, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, of 
an Express Money-Order, WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESK CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in & 
Reglatered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it {s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of inoney by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what tme 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis: 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address i given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper Is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless thts is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. “Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











ATHLETICS AND HEALTH. 


N these days of intercollegiate and inter- 
national athletic contests and 
devotion to all sorts of physical 
exercise, a word of warning 
against excess is necessary. 
There is always danger that 
universal devotion to any sport 
will lead to excessive rivalry 
and feats of record-breaking, 
when use becomes abuse, and 
@ practice which ought to be 
health-preserving in the highest 
degree degenerates into a: 
health-destroyer. 

Training in moderation is not 
always hurtful, and is for many | 
& most useful discipline, yet we 
must remember that training Is 
not natural. It 1s in the physical 
realm what cramming is in the ' 
mental. Its object is to bring the body to the | 
highest degree of physical endurance in order to 
meet a particular exigency; but the body can no | 
more be kept in this state continuously than the | 
mind can remain crammed with rules of grammar, 
dates and mathematical formula, without final | 
injury or actual breakdown. | 

Athletes, at least in the beginning of their 
careers, are healthy, but that is not due to the 
training; it is because only healthy boys and men 
go In for athletics to the degree that calls for 
actual training. 

The danger that besets one who has been in 
training for a long period—say during three or 
four years of his college course—is the same that 
confronts the victim of the opium habit: he cannot 
let go! 2 

The constant exercise of the muscles results 
eventually in a thickening of the walls of the heart 
induced by the labor it has been called upon to 
perform. When the athlete gives up his training, 
the work of the heart is reduced and its walls 
grow flabby; and then the danger of permanent 
heart weakness Is imminent. 

It is well known that many men who die sud-_ 
denly, or who live with crippled hearts, were in 
early life noted athletes, and their ruin has come 
from a sudden change to a sedentary mode of life. 

On the other hand, there are many old and 
middle-aged men in excellent health who went in 
for rowing, running and other athletic sports in 
their youth. They differ from the others in that 
they gave up their athletics gradually; they 
“untrained” as gradually as at the beginning they 
began to train. 

No sensible man of sedentary occupation would 
undertake to row a three-mile race without prep- 
aration, and so no man can be called sensible 
who gives up athletics for a sedentary life without 
an equally long and careful preparation in order 
to accustom the heart to a lessened amount of 
labor. 
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THROUGH DIFFERENT EYES. 


One of the essential things for one who would 
influence others is the ability to see things as they 
look to those whom he addresses. A lack of this 
ability has been responsible for the failure of 
many persons who would otherwise have been suc- 
cessful as teachers, missionaries, lawyers before 
Juries, and even orators and statesmen. { 

Striking fMlustrations of the different aspects 
which things wear in the eyes of different people | 
are constantly coming to light. 

A party of American travellers, journeying 
leisurely up the Nile, expressed a desire to cele- 
brate Washington’s birthday In some appropriate | 
manner. Their chef accordingly prepared a great 
frosted cake, upon which he executed in confee- 
tionery a representation of George Washington, 
after having familiarized himself with the life and 
achievements of his subject. 

As represented in sugar, Washington wore a} 
turban on his head and a great sash across his | 
breast; he was smoking a long pipe, and before 
him a chorus of dancing girls were performing. 
This was the way the greatness of George Wash- 
ington looked to the Arab thef. 

In China, that.land of strange contrasts, many 





| ma’am,” was the firm re} 
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| amusing instances of a similar kind may be 
found. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress,” as recently translated and 
illustrated by native artists, shows Christian with 
& long pigtail, the dungeon of Giant Despair as the 
familiar wooden cage of Chinese criminals, while 
the angels are arrayed in the latest productions 
of Pekin dressmakers. 

A Chinese publication describes Americans as 
“living for months without eating a mouthful of 
rice,” and never enjoying themselves “by sitting 
quietly on their ancestors’ graves,” but instead, 
jumping around and kicking ball as if paid for it. 

How does this thing look to the Turk, the 
Chinainan, the Boer, the Englishman, the North- 
!erner, the Southerner? is the question which we 
should answer, in any controversy, before becom- 
ing too sure of our own position. All the world 
does not look through the same spectacles. 


A COOL CHESS-PLAYER. 


A. L, Parrott, formerly of the Texas Rangers, & 
man famous along a frontier of a thousand miles 
for his cool daring, was once with a band that 
pursued some cattle-thieves, only to find that they 
had crossed the river Into Mexico. Parrott swam 
the river in the face of the whole party of thieves, 
and stole a boat from the bank literally under 
their noses. Parrott was fond of chess, and the 
best instance of his coolness comes from a clipping | 
sent to the chess editor of the Washington Star. 


One night, a few months after Parrott had left 
the state service, he was playing chess with a 
friend in a small town in Texas. The night was 
warm, and the two men were sitting near an open 
window. | 

Parrott had the white men, and his queen was 
in a direct line with the black King, with a black | 
knight interposed. It was Parrott’s move. 

Suddenly there was a sharp report just outside 
the window, and a bullet carried the black knight 
off the board. The missile had been intended for 
Parrott, who was at the moment bending over the 
table studying his men. For a few seconds he 

ad not stirred, but as he saw the knight disappear, 
in the same peguilar drawling voice that he woul 
have used d he made a triumphant play, he 
called, “Check!” 


AUNT EDEY'S BONNET. 


While visiting Boston not long ago Aunt Edey, 
a lovely old Quakeress, took a morning walk in 


| the elements necessary for a baby as well as for | 


| directly to building and nourishing the brain and 





the Public Garden. Feeling tired after a while, 
she sat down on a bench, and as she sat there, a 
picture of serenity and dignity in the dress of her 
sect, she attracted the attention of a passing 
| gentleman. 


He was “doing” the garden, and was borne 
along by several women, a wife and four daughters, 
all of ‘whom were clothed with transatlantic 
splendor, gowns of the latest mode, and elaborate 
hats perched on enormous rolls of hair, which 
overhung the temples with the bulge of a haymow. 

The gentleman, evidently, was unfamiliar with 
Quaker dress, for he halted and gazed open- 
mouthed at Aunt Edey, his eves lingering longest 
j on the gray silk bonnet which did not quite hide 
the smooth hair, His party passed along, but he 
did not move. Presently he glanced turtively at 
his convoy, and then took a step toward Aunt 
dey. 

op beg your pardon,” he said, “but that’s the 
most sensible bonnet I have ever seen!” | 

“jam glad thee likes it,” returned Aunt Edey, 
placidly. 





VILLAGE OR CITY. 


The line has been drawn, it seems, at which a 
small town emerges from its chrysalis condition 
and becomes a city. 


Farmer Oatcake was a witness in a case in circuit 
court. He had given his testimony and was about 
to step down, when the lawyer Who was cross- 
examining him asked, as a matter of form: | 

“This took place, did it, in the village of 
Bunkertown?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Farmer Oatcake, “‘in the city 
of Bunkertown.” a 

“You call it a city, do you?” said the lawyer. 
“What is your idea of the difference between a 
village and a city?” 

“Well,” rejoined the farmer, on reflecting a 
momeut, ‘a Village is a place where you can take 
a drove of cattle through the main street, and a 
city is a place where you can’t.” 








WHITER THAN A SHIRT. 


Inventors have a power of abstraction which 
serves them a good turn on some occasions, and is 
' liable to betray them into strange statements on 
others. | 


“So you think you’ve perfected your little | 
machine at last, do you?” asked the lawyer of his 
dreamy-eyed client. | 

“Yes, it's all right now; there’s not a flaw in it,” 
sald the Inventor. “But I can assure you, sir, 
that when it came to making the final test I’ was | 
frightened. I happened to see my face in a mirror 
when the thing was safely over, and it was as 
white as your shirt, sir. “In fact,” he added, 
bending an impartial gaze on the lawyer’s shirt- 
front, “It was whiter —considerably’ whiter, I 
should say.”” 





RUSKIN’S FIRST LESSON. 


Mr. Ruskin, who wrote so many famous books, 
said that the first lesson he learned was to be 
obedient. 


“One evening,” he says, ‘when I was yet in m: 
nurse’s arms, I wanted to touch the tea-urn, which + 
was boiling merrily. Tt was an early taste for 
bronzes. I suppose; but I was resolute about it. | 
My mother bade me keep my fingers back: T 
insisted on putting them forward. My nurse would 
have taken me away from the urn, but my mother | 

id, ‘Let him toueli it, nurse.’ | 

T touched it, and that was my first lesson in 
the meaning of the word liberty. It was the first 
plece of Nberty I got, and the last which for some 

ime 1 asked.” | 
| 

















AN English sentry once stopped a carriage which 
Was out of order on the night of a court ball. 
lady put her head out of the window and remarked 
that she had the right to go on, because she was 
the wife of a cabinet minister. “Beg pardon, 

ply, “but Teouldn't let you 
pass. even if you were the wife of a Presbyterian | 
minister.” 








COMPANION. 


Your Teeth are a gift, but the care of them is not. 
You must keep them, and Rubifoam euables you to do 
it, 28 cents a bottle at druggiste. Cadi 

FREE. Mouth-harp and | 


HARP-O-CHORD [Re ney Rand 


louder than mouth-harp alone. Send 100r more names 
Harp-players; we write them ; {f one orders, et 
fine Harp-O-Chord free. Ilustrated ‘Catalog. 
Agents wanted. HARP CO., 10 L St., Columbus, Ohio. 


STAMPS, 2%, 2Uyaitterent genuine ‘Trane. 
je vaal, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc, with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10c. A splendid bargain. 


New 1900 list free. Agents want com. 
Mo. | 











L. B. DOVER & CO., St. ‘Lowle, 


Induces Refreshing Sleep 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphato, 


Quiets and nourishes the tired brain. | | 





A UNIVERSAL FOOD. 
FOLLOWING NATURE'S FOOTSTEPS. 


“I have a boy two years old, weighing forty 
pounds and in perfect health, who has been 
raised on Grape-Nuts and milk. 

“This is an ideal food, and evidently furnishes 


adults. We have used Grape-Nuts in large quan- | 
tities and greatly to our advantage.” F. W. 
Leavitt, Minneapolis, Minn. 

One advantage about Grape-Nuts Food is that 
it is predigested In the process of manufacture; 
that is, the starch contained in the wheat and 
barley is transformed into grape sugar in exactly 
the same method as this process is carried out in 
the human body, that Is, by the use of moisture 
and long exposure to moderate warmth, which 
grows the diastase in the grains and makes the 
remarkable change from starch to grape sugar. 
Therefore, the most delicate stomach can handle 
Grape-Nuts, and the food is quickly absorbed 
into the blood and tissue, certain parts of it going 


nerve-centres. 
Made at the pure food factories of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Lid., Battle Creek, Mich. 


% BORATED 
TALCUM 


al 8 of the ekin. 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, | 
than worthless substitutes, but a | 
m for it."" Removes all odor of per- 
Delightful after Shaving. 





Flavor 


Is the choice flavor that dis- 
tinguishes Swift’s Premium 
Hams from other hams. 
It is mild, delicate and 
wholly satisfying to dis- 
criminating tastes. 


and Company 


Omaha 
St. Paul 


Swift 


Kansas City 
Louis St. Joseph 





Branch Houses in All Cities 


AUGUST 16, 1900, 











Weal 


= ; 
Varicose Veins, were x 
4 and Swollen Joints sare 
et K ED by Our res 


Elastic ® 
Stockings. 


Made strictly to measure 

at abe 1f usual prices. 
MO! COMFORTABLE 

STOCKINGS MADE 

Don't Suffer; send for Prices and 
Self-Measuring Directions. 


W. 


less 


Heel 











CURTIS & SPINDELL COMPANY, 40 Market St., LYNN, MASS, 


Eastman Kodak Co.’s 


BROWNIE 
CAMERAS 




























ax 
Load in Daylight 


Make pictures 2% x 2} inches. pes cok tee 


with our six ex, re 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results, 
PERCU aay, 2 OE 
ran x 
Browale Developing ‘ind Printing’ ‘Outfit, sees ab 
Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownte Camera Club 
Constilution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


'. STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


Not a Chewing Cum. 
HOW TO USE IT. 


Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
it 2 piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 
to the gum asa plaster. All druggists, 
16c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


: 
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ON THE MARKET AHEAD OF ITS TIME, 1901 MODEL. 


For Sale by Dealers in Firearms, or sent 
United States. 





prepaid on receipt of 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free for t 


ACTION. MADE ON AN 


ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 
1H Ney 







Iver Johnson Semi-Hammerless 
Automatic Ejector Single Gun. 


Price $9.50. 


Is a shell extractor, take-down 
gun of two pieces (instead of the 
old-fashioned style of three-piece 
gun). A perfect gun ata popular 
price, and the best all-round gun 
at any price. The supreme effort 
of every man or boy when buying 
a Gun is to get-a Gun that is 
quick and accurate, that can be 
relied upon when needed. 

Such a Gun is the New Iver 
Johnsou Semi-Hammeriess Auto- 
matic Ejector Single Gun. 


Brice to any address in the 
je asking. Address, 


IVER JOHNSON ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Established in 1871. 


Boston Headquarters, 163 and 165 Washington Street. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the gathering gloom. Colonel Jones and Mr. | 
Rude galloped after them, and in a short time 


Ill. 


CAMERA AND OUTFIT, 75 cTs. 


sole aes neatest pocket camera on the market, 


AUGUST 16, 1900. 


5 Rooms $75 





sl ee demoted anh eotiie 7 Rooms 95 | Sathicttonertat? dosen'saiess ape, dtoper 
= By dismounting and leading their horses, hypo, 1 doz. sensitized paper, toning Dat ringing 
taking care to keep the animals on the side next 9 Rooms 125 || dick: packaie ruby paper and full instructions. Sent 


ex. paid for 75 cents. Unit 


HOW MY HEAD “ACHES! 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
headaches. Costs 2% . At druggists, or 


the buffalo, they were able to approach very 
| hear. At the proper moment, Colonel Jones 
handed his bridle reins to Mr. Rude, and whis- 
' pered : 

“Keep straight on till I shoot!” 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. | 


Her Hardest Day. 





“Folks can say they dread housecleaning or 
dressmaking-time or washing day or ironing day 








or visits from their husband’s relatives all they’ve 
a mind to,” remarked Mrs. Walley with vigor, 
as she twitched a length of linen thread through 
a well-worn boot, “‘but J say, give me all of them 
put together, rather than the day when Hiram 
Walley decides to stay at home and ‘help fix up 
around the house.’ ” 

“Why, I should think that would be delight- 
ful!’ said the minister’s wife, who was spending 
the afternoon with her energetic neighbor. ‘‘ Mr. 
Manson has so many outside calls that I never 
have him to myself for a whole day.” 

“Count yourself privileged, even if he is the 
minister, then,’”’ said Mrs. Walley, grimly. ‘Do 
you suppose for one single minute that Hiram 
Walley is any help on those days? He’s a well- 
meaning man as ever was, but what happens? 
He'll say to me, in the early morning, ‘Now 
when breakfast is over I’m going to start in on a 
few little jobs that I've noticed for some time 
needed to be done. I can manage them alone 
all right, so you just go ahead with your work, 
same as if I was at the shop.’ 

“Well, experience doesn’t seem to profit me 
much, though goodness knows I’ve had enough 
of it, so I’Il'take him at his word, and start in on 
the kitchen work feeling real tranquil. He'll go 
whistling up-stairs, and I’ll hear him moving 
things around in his closet for a few minutes, 
and then there’ll come a stop. Then he’ll come 
to the head of the stairs and call : ‘Maria, where’s 
my old brown jacket ?” 

“**Right in your closet,’ I'll call back to him. 

“*Oh, no, ’tisn’t!’ he’ll roar. ‘I’ve had every- 
thing out of this closet. You must have put it 
away somewhere.” 

“Well, I go up-stairs, and find it right under 
his nose, most likely, and he’ll say: ‘Why, I 
never should have thought of looking there for 
it; it always hung here ;’ and then I go down to 
my work again, 

“Well,.sometimes I'll have to stop every few 
minutes to help him find the hammer and the 
serew-iriver and the ball of twine and the paint- 
brush, and sometimes I won’t have to stop quite 
as often. ButI never knew the forenoon to pass 
without his hurting himself some way, and my 
having to stop everything and tie up his hand or 
his-head or something... And when a man hurts 
his little finger, he’s got to be tended just like a 
baby till the pain eases up. 

“Once he hammered three of his finge once 
he drove a tack into his thumb; once he shut his 
hand into the joint of the step-ladder, and once 
he caught his foot in the twine and brought the 
ladder down on top of him. Anyway, 
caleulate to get dinner on the table till a good 
hour later than usual, and I expect to have 
Hiram Walley sit down to it with one or more 
bandages on him. 

“Then after dinner he'll go up attic to look 
through the files of old magazines for something 
he’s wanted to get track of for a long time. 
And I never knew him to find it. He alw 
says that I must have burned up that spe 
magazine by mistake,—he always admits that 
*twas by mistake,—and he wouldn’t have taken 
five dollars for it. The more he talks, the more he 
thinks ten dollars wouldn’t have been any object 
to him, he set such store by that particular 
number of the magazine. 

“The attic gets pretty hot and musty of an 
afternoon, and when Hiram finally gi up the 
hunt he’s sure to have what he calls a ‘tight 
headache.’ And it does seem as if the children 
were possessed to act worse than usual when 
they get home from school, and then Hiram will 
speak to me real serious about not neglecting 
their manners and behavior as I do. 

*So 1 hush them up, and bundle them off to 
bed early as I can, and then we sit down to read. 
First I know, Hiram always begins to sniff, and 
then he’ll say he smells kerosene and the lamp- 
wick needs trimming. And when that’s over 
and done with, he gets out his account-book and 
begins to figure up expenses. I never knew it to 
fail that all three of the children needed boots the 
week before, never! 

“Well, we go to bed ourselves finally,’’ said 
Mrs. Walley, as she sewed on the last boot- 
button and snipped the thread with decision, 
“and next morning Hiram always says he’s 
sorry he was cross the day before, for he knows 
he was. And I always s well, just what | 
anybody’d say under the cire tumstances !” 

ELIZABETH LINCOLN GouLD. 







































Intended. 


A neat shot is sometimes not to be appreciated 
at.the firstinstant. Col. C. J. Jones, who had a 
long experience of hunting on the plains, was, 
however, the man to teach the uninitiated what 
tharksmanship may be. One day, he was out 
with a party of men, all hungry for meat. 

‘When the sun was lowering, nine distinct 
somethings were to be seen in the extreme 


southwest, but too far away to be classified in | 


I never | 











Then he dropped on the ground, and as soon 
as the horses had passed from between him and 
the herd, bang! went his gun, and away fled all 
the buffalo. 

“Shoot again!” cried Mr. Rude, excitedly. 
“Shoot again !”” 

“Just wait!’ said the colonel. 
one for meat.’” 


“T only want 


“But you didn’t touch one!”’ indignantly urged | 


his friend. 

“You just hold on, and see whether I did or 
not!" 

At that moment, one of the beasts began to| 
move stiffly, and presently he was lying broad- | 
side on the prairie, stone-dead. 

The colonel had purposely pierced him through | 
the lungs, a shot which inevitably permits the 
animal to run a hundred yards or more before he 
succumbs. 
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Cave-Dwellers. 


The story of Ladysmith has been briefly told 
in some of its aspects by H. H. S. Pearse in a 
little book called “Four Months Besieged.’ He 
says that even in the early days of the siege, both 
civilians and soldiers began to scoop caves for 
themselves, where they could remain in safety 
from splinters and bombs. 
on the river-banks were planned by Johannes- 
burg mine managers, and were continued until | 
the banks for a hundred yards were honey- | 
combed by dark caves, in which a whole regiment 
might have been hidden. 


Some people, however, having spent a great 
deal of time in making burrows for themselves, 
found the life there so monotonous that they 
preferred to take their chances above ground. 
passed whole days hidden in semi- 
€ with their families varcely showing 
a hea ad from sunrise to su They might be 
seen trooping away from their hou half an | 
hour before daybreak, carrying their children, or | 
even a cat or monkey or bird-cage, and similarly 
laden, they went home when the light became too 
dim for shooting. 

There would be a touch of humor in all this if 
tragedy were not so near. One never knew when 
or where a stray splinter would fall; and it was 
sometimes pitiful to hear a child crying for her 

“dolly,” little knowing that the morrow might | 
tind her fatherless and motherless. 

Men and women alike accommodated them- | 
selves calmly to the new condition of things. 
Life went on as if everybody had been trained 
to a state of perpetual siege. 
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The Mountain-Lion’s Prey. 


How the mountain-lion carries the carcass of 
an animal it has killed has just been discovered 
by Superintendent Newton of Glen Beulah Park, 
a game preserve in Colorado. “I learned all 
about it a day or two before I left home,” said 
Mr. Newton toa Denver Republican man. 


I had been up on the trail leading to the flat 
tops. Near Rim rock, near the end of our fence, 
I saw a mountain-lion in the trail in front of me. 
He was carrying a fine young buck, slung over 
his shoulders. He held to the back of the deer 
with his jaws, turning his head to one side. 

As he trotted along, the feet of the deer some- 
times touched the snow, forming the queer tracks 
that have so long puzzled me. I ki 

















new aly 


what the tracks were, but I could never make | 


out how the deer was carried so that more of it 
did not trail on the ground. 

Last summer I discovered no less than thirty 
carcasses of deer that had been killed by lions 
and bears. These brutes havea v of getting 
into the park that would surprise you. The 
south end of the park is fenced purposely to keep 
them out, and they can’t get in over the flat tops, 
where the granite wa ns are precipitate for fifty to 
seventy-five feet in 

But the woven-v fends was built through 
a thickly wooded p: and in places large trees 
were taken advantage of as pos The lions 
and bears climb one side of the tree, until they 
are above the fence, then let themselves down on 
the other side. 





















| ©. FUN AND MONEY, 


Any boy can earn money and 
have endless amusement by 
getting the 


Eureka Scroll Saw Outfit 


Frames, 
f other 








and making and 
Toy Furniture, 
useful and ornan 
or skill required. 

















I ‘ith Screws, 
Sracket Wood, 
1 Sheet of Impression Pape 
Sent prepaid to any addr. ‘pt of 50 cents. 


WESTERN PARLOR GAME CO. Lake St., Chicago, 


Boys and Girls Wanted. 


We 





iy wants them. 





Some of these retreats | 






























Nervease Co., Boston. ample 10 cents. 


PRISCILLA 


‘Embroidery 
Set. 


e proper 
ee for idle 
hours at the 
seashore orin 
| the country. 


Priscilla 
Hoop 
Holder 


| Clamps to a 
stand, table 
or chair-arm, 
Pits Any Hoop. 
Leaves both 
hands free to 
work with, 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old nurnacs has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dieutox. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




















Hoop Holder and Set 5, 6, 
Hoop Holder and Two “Ex 
‘ Hoop Holder and ‘Speci S 
Clear Your Complexion {) 100? teider ang «sbectar $ ig 


Hoop Holder without Hoops, post- 
| Priscilla Compound, ry aid, 
Cleanses Art Embroideries without eben 
Cleans finest fabrics and needlework rubbing. 
without injury. 
You can buy Priscilla goods at all leading Art 
Stores and Art Departments. Ask for them. 
| Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 85 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury. and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 
All Druggists. 50c, a Bottle. 


L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


“CRESCO” 


& CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 
Where the Cresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 








TO NOVA “SCOTIA, 
Wig Cut in Rates. $1. 50 


Ac pom macation first 
eat and best. 





Thursday 
nforma 





“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 











OLD GRIST MILL 
Wheat Coffee. 


First offered as a substitute for real coffee, but it has 

> proven itself so agreeable and so wholesome 
that it has become a standard article in 
steady demand, and in thousands of 
homes is the only coffee ever used. It’s 
a good coffee to drink in hot weather, 
for it does not heat the blood. 

It never causes biliousness, nervous- 
ness, headaches, dyspepsia, as real coffee 
does with many people; on the contrary, 
it aids digestion, and is nutritive with- 
out being a stimulant, and its flavor 

is so like the best Mocha and Java that it is shoroughly SAUStvINgs It’s 
cheaper than coffee, too; it sells for 
Ask your grocer to get it 


20 Cts. Per Pound. 38 ve (He 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 








Marvel Flour 


makes the bread that keeps 
the children well and 


strong. Ask your grocer. 


Made only by LISTMAN MILL CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 





Groceries, Etc. 
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“7 =SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL 
BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 


4006968 mmm 4008408 mmm O64 404 mn 0.460448 mm 8 Ym 44148 1 #4 mm HF 4 





















UNION CLUB COFFEE, 


BEAUTIFUL SILVER-PLATED PIE-KNIFE. Heavy plate 
on white metal. Retails at $1.50. Free with Coffee Coupons. 
This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown 
varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and packed 
under our personal supervision. 








Always in air-tight cans. Leading grocers. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. Send for Premium List, 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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‘Now, dear, don’t “Tet this grocer send iat of the conveniences pecallas to 
something else| Minute Gelatine is that it comes already 
‘just as good.’ If} measured. Each package is divided into 
he hasn’t 4 envelopes, each containing enough 


Minute | Minute 
Tapioca Gelatine : 


don’t get any.’’| to make one pint 
| —thewhole pack- 
Many a house- | *¢ making 4 
keeper says this, |g@llon of clear 
or words to this | Jelly. 
effect, nowadays, 7 
fornoone has the} If your grocer ~ 
patience to use the | hasn’t it send I3c. 
old forms of tapioca that have to be soaked | for full package by mail. It requires no 
for hours when they can get the Minute— | soaking. Can be made up into a score of 
that requires no soaking. | different desserts at a moment’s notice, 
Samples of our two “ Minutes” and copy of our 
Minute Receipt Book sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, ORANGE, MASS. 


: Glenwood 






















SOLD BY YOUR GROCER. SEND FOR 


oF ree Sample 


of this fragrant, delicious 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy it 
to please yourself. 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 





































































IS A PURE V 
baking and fr. 
than lard or ba 


Is the new, pure vegetable oil for 
DELICIOUS SALAD 










and absolutely Lo} in 
For, shortening use ‘half the amount you DRESSINGS. 
would of lard or butter. ; i . 
ema eS daca Hot Water Heater 
your house ‘tobe tail of the finest olive oil. 
e when you 
fryanything. paige n 1t blends smoother and does dou- 
scorch ble the work of olive oil for the 






like a 
Whar cont same amount of money. Salads 


ol 
right for frying with W. a —the best of healthful foods—are no 


Cooking Oil.” Dyspepties, hful | 
Fejpice! It does ‘not so longer costly luxuries if you use the 












Is Cast In 
























into the food, but sears the MM Wesson Salad Oil. ‘ 

outer port . 

Savor into eac Your dealer has it or will get it for you One Piece. 
Strain - and use it over If not, write us and we will send you 

again for fryin ae i : : 
had For BE 's Wesson 8 new book on ‘Salads and aa 

Receipt Book. ee vyou ssings, if you give us the 

mention this paper our ss of your Grocer. We will then 

dealer has Wesson Vil or will 

geijoryou see that he supplies you, There are absolutely no 










joints or water connections 
to leak or burn out. 


an 


The enormous amount of 
direct heating surface made 
possible by the Central Water 

Coneis a most essential feature. 


























and preserves, and we make them the best we can. This is 
our sole business. Our only way to stay in business is to 
make jellies and preserves so good that when you’ve used them 
once you will want them again and keep on wanting 
them; so we make them absolutely pure. 


A. A. KNIGHTS’ 
Pure Red 


Currant Jelly 


is made from finest ripe red 
currants and granulated sugar ; 
nothing else. 











an 


The vertical circu- 
lation and othet im- 
portant features will 
be gladly explained 
at the Glenwood 
dealers, 






















an 


2 Write for Catalogue 

A of the Glenwood 

= Hot Water Heater, 
which is cast in one 
piece. 


WEIR seve COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 


lebrated Glenwood Ranges. Also Hot 
m Air and Combination Heaters. 





















Most any grocer who keeps our f 
red currant keeps also our ¢ 










F 
ind “made from the finest fruit 
Krows. 

Please ask for them. Tell your 
grocer they're made by 


















A. A. KNIGHTS & SON Corp'n, 


87-89 Commercial St., Boston AAARAR 








1900. 


Boston, Mass., August 23, 





AILPORT is an ugly 
town. It makes, 
indeed, certain con- 

cessions to the eye in one 
or two streets on the hill, 
where there are elms, and 
houses set apart behind 
clipped hedges; but this 
favored quarter is a mere 
incident in the harsh pro- 
gressiveness of a New 
England town seated on 
a capacious harbor and 
in touch with a widely 
radiating railway system. 
The streets, too narrow 
for the present needs of 
the town, run between 
buildings of discordant 
character; the new brick 
warehouse, like a factory 
chimney with windows 
in it, looking down from 
its lean eminence on the 
low wooden “store” of a 
past generation, and the 
ambitious oftice-building, 
with its astrologer’s tower 
and rustications of sham 
granite, turning a con- 
temptuous side-wall on 
the recessed door and 
balustraded rvof of the 
old dwelling-house which 
had been adapted to com- 
mercial uses with the 
least possible outlay. 
These streets, through 
which the electric cars 
rush with a rapidity daz- 
ing to the simple-minded 
and perilously fascinating 





“HE COUGHED INSTEAD OF REPLYING." 


to small boys on the way to school, are full; nightmare of unknown sights and sounds and 


of snow and mud in winter, of dust and, 
garbage in summer. At each corner a narrow 
cross-street leads the eye down to a glimpse | 


,naines. Here all was peacefully, prosaically 
| familiar; the streets deep in spring mud, the 
house-fronts blotched with sign-boards, the 


of wooden wharves and a confusion of masts | hoardings with their flamboyant advertisements, 
and smoke-stacks against a quiver of yellowish the junction of car-tracks and the peristyle of 
water. Nowhere is there the least peep of the Baptist Church opposite the station all 


green, the smallest open space that spring may , 


use as a sign-board; even in the outlying dis- 
tricts, where cottages and tenements are being 
“run up” for the increasing population of 
laboring men and operatives, the patches of 
ground between the houses are not gardens, 
but waste spaces strewn with nameless refuse. 

The inhabitants of Sailport would doubtless 
be surprised to hear their ‘‘city” (as they are 
careful to call it) thus characterized. The 
greater number are probably of the opinion 
that bandsome is as handsome doves; and 
according to the national interpretation of the 
adage, Sailpbrt is doing very handsomely ; 
increasing in private and civic wealth, and 
multiplying with astonishing rapidity its tele- 
phone poles and electric wires, its car-tracks 
and factory chimneys. 

To Penelope Rent, now emerging frum the 
railway - station, her travelling-bag in hand, 
Sailport had never appeared ugly; or only 


with the homely, lovable ugliness of a face, 
that has bent above one’s first awakenings; a— 
face that has always been there; that one, 


formed a part of her earliest consciousness. 

Although she returned to it all so heavily, 
although the mere fact of her return testified to 
a disaster tou recent to tolerate the touch of 
thought, yet the spell of association was upon 
her before she had picked her waythrough the 
mud to the opposite sidewalk. 

Miss Bent, in her neat travelling-dress, her 
hat still protected from the contamination of 
the journey by the folds of a thick veil, did not 
look like a victim of Olympian ire. 
passed well beyond thirty, in appearance if not 
in years, and her small, spare figure and pale 


fave suggested the flatness and premature 


discoloration of a pressed flower. There was, 
however, nothing else about her in accordance 
with so tender a simile, her air of almost 
military precision rather implying a past devoted 


to the punctual accomplishment of didactic | 
_ duties. | 

Her whole mien, in fact, savored of the edu- 
Her small features were as neatly | 


cational. 
balanced as a sentence of Lindley Murray’s, 
and her black hair assumed, in parting on her 


She had | 
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dress in the toilet-room of the sleeping-car, | long it had been the unattainable ambition 
and there seemed to be no reason why she of her life! And she had never even had a 
should not stop and see Mr. Boutwell fora hope of success. All Miss Bent’s efforts had 
Moment on her way home. {been unavailing; the school board remained 

She walked on hurriedly without raising ' obdurate, retiring behind hazy generalities ; but 
her eyes, till at last, reaching a certain side | Mr. Boutwell, one of their number, confided to 
street, she paused to glance at a building , Miss Bent that her friend was not “smart 
which faced her—a large brick building | enough.” 
with brownstone angles and a massive| In vain Miss Bent protested that Vexilla’s 
apparent dulness was 
only timidity; in vain 
offered to answer for the 
sufficiency of her knowl- 
edge and for her untir- 
ing industry. The school 
board bowed in general 
acquiescence, but did not 
find Miss Thurber to their 
liking. In vain Miss 
Bent, letting her eyes 
speak, reminded them of 
her friend’s difficult situ- 
ation, with a helpless 
grandmother, a crippled 
brother and an idle sister 
to support; the board 
bowed again, implying 
that the public schools of 
Sailport were not asylums 
for the indigent. 

And go, year after year, 
Miss Bent had to bear 
the same heavy news to 
her friend ; and year after 
year Vexilla, smiling 
down her discomfiture, 
had to return to the un- 
derpaid toil of a few pri- 
vate lessons, combined 
with odd jobs in the way 
of bookkeeping and type- 
writing. At the recollec- 
tion Miss Bent’s eyes 
melted. Poor Vexilla— 
hers was the harder lot! 

“Perhaps now, if 
they’re very glad to get 
me back,” Miss Bent 
murmured under her veil, 
‘I may be able to do 
something for Vexilla.” 
And she remembered 
with fresh thankfulness 
that her letter must have 
porch. It stood by itself at the end of the| reached Mr. Boutwell three days before the 
street, with an air of moral superiority that at | meeting of the school board. 
once proclaimed it to be one of the public; This fortifying thought” hastened the step 
schools of Sailport. with which she sped along Main Street toward 

Miss Bent’s heart began to beat. There|a shabby-looking building, with glass doors, 
were her windows—the three with geranium | surmounted by an inscription declaring it to 
on the sill, at the left-hand corner of the second ' be the People’s Library. Nothing in the 
story. Would she be sitting behind them ' interior of the library belied its outer shabbi- 
again, jn a day or two, at her desk on the ness; the rdoms, as she entered, emitted an 
raised platform, facing the double file of ; odor of much-handled books that gave her a 
benches? Why not, indeed? Why even raise qualm after her draught of salt April air. At 
the question? What possible doubt could ‘a desk near the door sat a young woman with 
there be of the place having been kept for her? | a cold-veal complexion and taffy-colored hair 

The whole school board had assured her of it, who, in the absence of more pressing duties, 
when, a month earlier, laughing and crying, ' was engaged in polishing her nails. 
she had taken, as she thought, a Jast leave of; “Is Mr. Boutwell in?” Miss Bent asked. 
them. “Till the next general ineeting we shall | “Guess he’s in his office.” 
engage a temporary substitute. One word frum, Miss Bent walked down the room between 
| you, and we’ll put you back—remember that.” the lines of dingy books to a door at the farther 

How she had smiled then at such idle toying | end. 
with impossibilities! but she had smiled through; A prompt “Come in” answered her knock, 
| tears of gratification. It was so pleasant to feel and she entered a room almost filled by a large 
that they had liked her, that they had valued , writing-table, at which a man sat in an office- 
her services; to know that no teacher had | chair, collating catalogues. 
ever left the school amid such a chorus of ; He raised a pale face, elongated in one 
lamentations, that none had ever been so, direction by the baldness of his high forehead, 
urgently entreated by the school board to/| in the other by the vague neutral tints of his 
reconsider her determination and come back beard, and the expression of distress wrinkling 
to them! his neuralgic-looking brows seemed involun- 

“Why not persuade Mr. Dayton to sell out | tarily to contradict the smile of welcome that 
in Louisville and go into business here?’ one ; lent a sudden blueness to his spectacled gray 





would not exchange for any Venus of the | forehead, the exact curves of a pair of copy-' gommissioner had even laughingly suggested; eyes. 


museums. 


‘book parentheses. The eyes alone played 
She looked at it now, after her long journey, | traitor to this well-tutored mask, all that was! promised to submit the plan to Mr. Dayton.’ 


“Miss Bent!’’ 
She stood before him, fingering her bag in a 


and she, taken by the humor of it, had 


with an unexpected sense of relief, the con- feminine and inconsequent in their possessor | It seemed alla part then—the tears, the regrets, | spas of nervousness that gripped her throat. 


sciousness of being once more in a place where lurking there under a spring of moisture, like | the little professional jokes—of the general 
Penelope Bent had an identity, where twenty | 


friendly hearts would ache for her, if they but ' 


Truth at the bottom of her well. 
It was a bright April day, and the clock in 


“O Mr. Boutwell,”’ broke from her at last, 
| cumulative pleasantness of life; now the wish as she dropped into the seat he pushed forward. 
of the school board remained the one reed she It was so unlike her usual mode of address, 


knew! She would have died rather than have | the Gothic tower, which an unbridled fancy j had to cling to, and she told herself how: she was so little given to feminine falterings 
them know. As she stepped from the station had recently appended to the classic fagade of | thankful she ought to be that it was so strong and incoherencies, that, under the contagion of 


she shrank even from the scrutiny of the! the city hall, struck twelve as Miss Bent | a one. 
For a moment she paused, | 


sunshine; yet she was not proof against the 


passed beneath it. 


her emotion, he could only stammer, “I’m 


How many women, after resigning such a afraid you’ve had a trying time.’’” And at 


comfort of feeling that the sympathy she glancing down the main street, congested, as; place as hers, could comfort themselves with ; once he doubted if the words were.in good 


dreaded was within reach; and she almost 


smiled at the nod of the Irish apple-woman ' ' then she hastened along the narrow sidewalk, | many, whom she knew, had spent years in} 
who greeted her as she hurried down the steps. | drawing down her veil, and pressing close to. the vain effort to get into one of the schools! 


j usual at that hour, by the pressure ot traffic; 


Everything all these last days had been so | the sides of the houses to escape the contact of 


unreai; she had journeyed far into such a! 
strange world, passing through so endless a| 


hurrying shoulders. 
She had washed her face and stnoothed her 


the hope of being able to return to it? low | taste. 
His perturbation increased when she drew 
' from her pocket a neatly folded handkerchief, 
There was her friend, Viexilla Thurber, for; and pushing back her veil, silently wiped her 
instance—poor Vexilla! Tlow hard she had eyes. 
tried for a place in Penelope’s schovl, how: She restored the handkerchief to her pocket 


he 
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and put her bag aside, keeping one wrist slipped 
through its handle, as, with the caution of the 
unaccustomed traveller, she had done during 
all the long hours of the journey. “You must 
excuse me,” she said, “but I’ve been in the cars 
since yesterday afternoon, and I came right here 
from the station.’’ 

“You must be very tired!” he murmured. 

“Oh no, not very, but I’ve been through a 
guod deal.’’ 

She glanced vaguely about the little room, with 
its book-lined walls and the window looking out 
on a blind alley, full of rubbish. 

“You didn’t expect me back so soon, did you ?”’ 
she added, with a sigh. 

Boutwell had taken off his spectacles and was 
rubbing them with a bit of chamois skin. He 
coughed instead of replying. 


“Tgn’t it a mercy I didn’t take mother?” she | 


went on ina tone of confidence that contrasted 
with her usual impersonal manner. “The long 
journey there and back would have been too 
awful for her. I’ve been so thankful ever since. 
It seemed to keep me from breaking down, and | 
I needed something to do that. I’ve been! 
through everything.” 

“] was afraid so,’”’ he answered, feeling now 
that she would not repudiate his sympathy. “I 
got your letter.” 

“Oh, my letter!”’ she exclaimed. 

The blood rushed to her forehead. A few 
minutes ago, in passing the schoolhouse, she had 
felt very sure of the future; but now— Her 
hand slipped from the bag, rejoining the other 


which trembled on her knee. The librarian’s : 


brows were a projecting bunch of wrinkles. 

“J got your letter, Miss Bent, but only 
yesterday.” 

“Only yesterday!” 

“Yes, you unfortunately addressed it to me 
personally, instead of sending it to the school 
board, and —”” 

“TI did that on purpose,” she interposed, “to 
keep my—to keep it private. I didn’t want to 
have everybody talking about my—my having 
broken off my engagement ; mother doesn’t even 
know yet; I couldn’t bear to tell anybody but 
you!” 


“I know, I know; I gathered that from what | 


you wrote. But it was most unlucky that you 
wrote to me, for I’ve been away, up in Maine, 
for the last week with my wife’s mother, who’s 
been sick, and I only got back yesterday.” 
“Only yes-ter-day!”” she repeated, dividing the 


words into syllables, as if they belonged to, 


a foreign tongue which she did not perfectly 
understand. Then, suddenly lifting her head: 
“But my place—they must have filled my place?” 


“It was filled three days ago at the general | 


meeting. There was no help for it. No one 
could imagine —” 

“No, no, of course—of course.” 

He had been afraid that she would ery again, 
but to his surprise she remained quite calm. 

“Who has it ?”” she asked. 

He hesitated a moment; the words seemed 
hard to say: “Your friend, Miss Thurber.” 

“Vexilla!” 

The room swung round; her lips grew dry; 
she felt an inconsequent desire to laugh. 
Vexilla— Vexilla! You always said— why, 


not one of you would look at her—not even for | 
My | 


the third primary —and now, my class! 
class !”” 

She was bathed in a hot wave of anger. 
The whole air seemed thick with ingratitude 
and treachery, as if all these years she had 


waiked in an atmosphere of lies. What did it! 
Perhaps, even ; 


inean? What could it mean? 
while they were urging her to remain, imploring 


her to come back to them, they had been plotting ; 
her removal; possibly keeping Vexilla to fill! 


this very place, while they glossed over with 
hypocritical excuses their refusal to give her a 
lesser one! And Vexilla herself—might not she, 
too, have had a hand in it? Who could tell, 
in a world that swarmed with such grinning 
incongruities ? 

“But Vexilla—Vexilla—"’ she repeated. 

“I don’t wonder at your surprise.”’ Mr. Bout- 


well’s familiar voice fell strangely on the tumult | 
“We've been unwilling to | 


of her thoughts. 
employ Miss Thurber for reasons with which 
you are perfectly familiar, and which you have 
often told me you thought inadequate. You 
remember how much you’ve talked with me 
about her; how often you’ve told‘me it was only 
shyness that made her appear so dull and 
hesitating; that she was really better educated 
than many of our present teachers.” Te paused, 
but Miss Bent made no answer. 

“Well,” he continued, “there were very few 
candidates for your place, and among them there 
was only one who appeared at all satisfactory to 
the board, and that was Miss Euphemia Staples. 
We had just decided to appoint her when she 


was called out West, to keep house for a brother | 


who has lost his wife; and that left us without 
a single eligible applicant—for of course Miss 
Thurber was not among the applicants.”” 
A low sound like a laugh escaped Miss Bent. 
“At last somebody suggested Miss Thurber. 
It rather took us aback at first, but we hadn’t | 
much time to think the matter over, and there | 


didn’t seem to be anybody else. We recalled | 
what you'd said about her,—the board always | 


thought a great deal of your opinion,—and finally 
we sent forher. She was considerably overcome, 
—she cried a good deal,—and for a time it didn’t 


“But: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


seem as if we could get her to accept. She said 
she’d sooner have taken any other place in the 
school.” 

Miss Bent moved impatiently in her seat. 


sentiments; for once in her life she had not been 
tongue-tied ; she seemed indeed to have surprised 
Mr. Boutwell by her eloquence. The supplanted 
teacher rose, feeling for her baz. 

“I guess I'd better be : 
mumnured. 

“Wait a minute, please ; 
I haven’t quite finished. 
I hope we shall see you 
back among us all the” 
same, Miss Bent, for Miss 
Thurber accepted your 
| place only on the condi- 
tion that if by any chance 
| you—you changed your 
mind and came back 
within the next few 
weeks, she should be per- 
mitted to resign. AndI 
know she'll hold us to 
| our agreement.” 
| Miss Bent turned red, 
| then pale. “Changed my 
mind? Changed my 
‘mind? How dare she?” 
Her anger dropped and 
she sank back into her 
chair. “Did she say that? 
Did she? Poor Vexilla! 


she 





ng along,” 





—oh, poor Vexilla!” 
“And what’s more, she 

means it, too,” Mr. Bout- 

“She's 


| how she missed you. She said she'd give up her | 
| place in a minute to have you back here, and I 
believe she would, though from what I hear it 
means a good deal to her to be getting a regular | 
; Salary. She's had a pretty hard time of it up to | 
| now, I guess.” 


interrupted, without noticing his last words. 
“You didn’t tell her—about me, did you, Mr. 
Boutwell?” 

“T said nothing.” 

“Thank you—thank you. You always under- 
stand. I’m so confused myself; I don’t yet 


; Suspect anything. 
| come—she doesnt know but what I’m married !”’ 


more. 
conceal some inaccessible disaster. 


saying something, “that: it would have been 
wiser to let Mrs. Bent know? Won’t®she be 
considerably startled at seeing you?” 

“I’m afraid she will; but I couldn’t tell her in 
a letter; she’d have shown it toeverybody. You 
know she just hus to talk things over.” 

“I understand.” 

Miss Bent looked at him hesitatingly. “I 
guess IT] go now. I’m very grateful to you for 
' not having spoken about my letter.” 


| refuge again in the examination of his spectacles. 
“But, see here, Miss Bent, what are you going 
to do?” 

“About what?” 

“Why—the school.’” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said slowly. 
so bewildered I can’t think straight yet. I1 
have to go home and quiet down 4 little. Only 
| please don’t let Vexilla know I'm here; don’t 
tell anybody you’ve seen me; I'm so afraid she'll 
find out about it before I’ve seen her.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Miss Bent.’ 

“No; I know I can trust you.” 

Their hands met and she moved away, adding, 
us she reached the door, ‘111 come in to-morrow 
and tell you what I’ve decided.”* 

“Very well; but 14m sure Miss Thurber won’t 


“I'm 


‘own, and I don’t believe you could make her 
stay if you tried.’’ 

Miss Bent turned back abruptly. 

“QO Mr. Boutwell, I don’t know what you, 
must think of me! I was perfectly hateful about 
; Vexilla when you first told me—perfectly hateful! 
I don’t see how I could behave so. As if she 
hadn’t as much right to take my class as anybody 
else! But the fact is, I'm almost crazy. 
seem to know what I'm doing —" Her eyes 
dung to Boutwell with a look of shipwrecked 
terror. 
can't endure it another minute by myself! What 
1 wrote you wasn’t true—about having broken 








“You met Vexilla this morning?” Miss Bent | 


know how I mean to act. Even mother doesn’t | 
She doesn’t know I’ve 


She gave a constrained laugh and rose once 
The laugh troubled Boutwell; it seemed to: 


“Don’t you think,” he began, for the sake of ; 


“Oh, that’s all right,” said the librarian, taking i 


i keep the place. I guess she’s got a will of her: 


off my engagement. There wasn’t a word of 
truth in it. When I got to Louisville Mr. Dayton 
wasn’t there. He’d gone off the day before, and 
nobody knew where he was. I had to get 
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nearly a week to find him. He was away down 

in Texas—and he’d married another woman!” 
Boutwell jumped up with a wrathful exclama. 

tion, but before it was out of his mouth the office 


Vexilla had evidently expressed all the proper | detectives—his partner helped me. It took us! door had closed on Miss Bent. 
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dropping Miss Floy Par- 
menter’s wedding -dress 
in a billowy heap on the 
floor, and ran to the door 
of the fitting-room of the 
dressmak establish- 
ment. 

But her mother was 
busy trying a dress on 
Mrs. Commodore Skreene 











“THE SLIP OF A GIRL * * * LOOKED LIKE A PRINCESS.” 


and could not be hurried, and the girl turned 
back, impatient to announce the news. 





cheval-glass in the privacy of the inner room. 


Catching up Miss Parmenter’s wedding-dress, | 


: she held the shimmering folds before her. 

“How shall I jook in an evening gown?” she 

wondered, ecstatically. 
“Oh, I suppose I am too silly, but I have been 
| so hungry for good times and girls of my own 
| Kina! They are my own kind, those girls of 
| Mildred Brewster’s set, though I didn’t suppose 
they’d ever acknowledge it. They never took 
the least notice of me when I went—so fright- 
fully shabby!— to the high school with them. 
And Mildred Brewster seemed especially proud 
—although she was kind to get us the naval 
| people for patrons. A musicale, too! I wonder 
how she knew I should like that. It may be that 

her brother Stanley has heard me singing in the 
garden when he has been canoeing on the river. 

“O mother, dearest!” and she tummed to her 
mother, who had finally got through with Mrs. 
Commodore Skreene and now stuod in the 
doorway. ‘‘An invitation for me from Mildred 
| Brewster to a musicale! When I opened the 
j envelope I“thought, of course, she had only 
! written about the chiffon for her pink waist.” 

“JT don't know why she shouldn’t invite you,” 
said the little, worn woman, her seamy cheeks 
growing red with pleasure. 

“They are very aristocratic—very proud of 
| their old family. They live in a cvlonial house 
a hundred years old, with family portraits 
and old silver and things; and you and I, 
mother, dear, are nobodies. I trim Mildred’s 

| pretty gowns and she sends us her father’s 
‘checks. Those are the only relations that are 
to be expected between her and me.’" 

“She hasn’t seemed to think so,” 
mother, quietly, but with a thrill in her voice. 

| Mentally she vowed that, whether money were 
lI plenty or scarce, Betty should go to the musicale 
in a lovely gown. For she knew all about the 
| hunger for good times and girls, although never 
a word had been said. Mother eyes are sharp. 


Meanwhile the postinan had left a missive in | 


Miss Mildred Brewster's handwriting at one of 
the old colonial houses, ‘with family portraits 
and old silver and things.” It was addressed to 
Miss Frances Penhallow, and that young lady, 
who was Mildred’s dearest friend, said she knew 
without opening it that it was an invitation to 
Mildred’s musicale. She opened it, nevertheless, 
and drew her brow into a frown as she read: 
DrEAR Miss MARTIN: Will you be so kind as to! 


take the very ‘st pains in matching the pink 
chiffon to my waist? I am sure I can trust your 





calamity if that delicate shade of pink silk were 
to be spoiled by a deeper shade of trimming. 


“I must tell you—I must tell you! I: 


Hastily, MILDRED BREWSTER. 
“Just like Mildred! She has ‘mixed those 
children up!’ exclaimed) Miss Penhallow. 


By 
ce a we ee ee a ae oe 


ISS Mildred 
Brewster re- 
quests the pleasure 
of your presence at 
a small musicale at 
her house, Wednes- 

day evening June 5th.” 
The girl to whom the 
note was addressed read | 
it with flushing cheeks 

and a ery of delight, 

She started to her feet, 


She whirled about in a little dance before the | 


said her | 


Soph ie Swett w 


“This note was meant for Betty Martin, the 
dressmaker’s daughter. And she has probably 
got my invitation! I'll drive round there and 


carry this note, so that Mildred’s waist may be 
sure to be all right. She has more faith in those 
people than she has in Madame Fontenelle. | 
think I'll get mamma to try them. I remember 


that the girl looked poor and forlorn when she 
went to school, but she is really effective now, 
she wears such good gowns. And there is 
something quaint about her, with her high 
forehead and her little peaked chin and her 
corn-flower-blue eyes. If she could manage to 
make me look as she does —”” 

Frances critically surveyed the image of the 
descendant of the Penhallows in the long mirror, 
and deliberately “made up a face” at it. Itis 
true that the figure was stocky and the nose 
thick, and those discouraging points struck the 
owner of the figure more forcibly than did the 
honest clearness of the gray eyes, or the sympa- 
thetic sweetness of the mouth. 

It was Betty herself who opened the door of 
the reception-room, and her “quaint” face lighted 
up at sight of the visitor. A friend of Mildred 
Brewster’s bore with her a “charmed atmos- 





phere.” 
Frances, smiling a little in response to the shy 
radiance of the girl’s face, said: “I remember 





you at the high school, and I think you have 
such lovely taste!” She felt that Betty’s attitude 
demanded something more kindly than an imme 
diate plunge into business. “I have seen all the 
pretty things that you have made for Miss 
Brewste: 

“Miss Brewster has been so very kind to me!” 
said Betty, with a thrill in her voice. “She has 
sent me an invitation to a musicale at her house!” 
She displayed the card with childish simplicity. 
“I think some one must have told her that I love 
music,” she added, with a doubtful, questioning 
gtance at her visitor’s face. 

For a shadow had fallen upon the hunest-eyed 
face, as Frances understood, in a flash, that it 
would be difficult to explain the mistake. 

Difficult! It was impossible, she said tu her- 
| Self, as she caught a quiver of the chin that was 
cleft at its peaked tip by a childish dimple. 
There was a suspicion of mistiness about the 
corn-flower-blue eyes. She did not suspect the 
blunder. How should she? 

“J—I want to ask you about your disengaged 
time,” faltered Frances. “I have been trying to 
bring my mother here for a long time.’’ 

Betty became businesslike at once and brought 
her mother, who, on consulting a thick engage 
ment-book, found that she should have a few 
days to spare in the course of the month. 

“Of course, I might have given the message 
about the pink waist,” reflected Frances, as she 
flecked a fly off her fat pony’s back, “but I was 
afraid she would suspect how things were. She 
was so pleased! To keep her from knowing 
that it was a mistake seemed the one important 
thing.” 

The pony was forced to go at a pace which 
shook his fat sides and caused him to tum a 
questioning and reproachful eye upon his young 
mistress, whose views of life generally coincided 
very satisfactorily with his own. 

Out on Paradise Road, just where the air 
| begins to be sweet with the locust-trees, Frances 
met Mildred setting out with her brother Stanley 
and his friend, Lester Wyman. Mildred sent 
the young men on ahead, in obedience to an 
imperative private gesture from Frances, and 
then heard the story of the dreadful blunder. 

“It was stupid of me,” said Mildred, with a 
pucker of her serene brow. ‘But I don’t see how 
‘she could have thought I meant to invite her: 
How awkward for you to have to explain!” 

“Awkward! I simply didn’t explain. She 
‘was so pleased about the invitation! She thought 
you must have heard how fond she was of 
music. And J don’t think that good times have 
ever come much in her way. I didn’t say & 
| word about your pink chiffon. I thought you 
would rather leave it to Providence than to run 
the risk of hurting her.”’ 

“Why, of course, anything would be better 
than to hurt her,” said Mildred, slowly. “So 
far as the pink waist goes, I could write to her 
about it now. She is perfectly presentable, but 
| I wish it, could have happened some other time, 
| if Thad got to make such a blunder. I did want 

| Lester Wyman, who is a diplomat’s son and 

accustomed to the nicest people everywhere, to 

meet the very cream of Old Harbor society!” 
“She’s the very creamiest thing in the town, 

















Idon't exquisite taste, but I should feel it to be such a so far as looks go, and he need never know that 


a dressmaking sign hangs out over her door! 
| Give the girl a good time, and don’t take it 30 
| hard,’ said Frances, sagely, as she touched the 
fat pony with the whip. 


“‘Hey, Betty Martin, tiptoe fine!’ The 
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ittle hard-worked mother gave her girl a playful 
push toward the long mirror, and the mirror 
reflected the prettiest gown that its experience 


Inad known. It was of pale blue silk muslin over ! 


pale blue silk, and to its girlish simplicity was 
added the indefinable quality known as “style.” 
‘The slip of a girl, her blue eyes wide with half- 
imeredulous delight, looked like a princess—or 
rather as a princess ought to look and is no more 
likely to look than any one else. 

But as Betty turned away from the mirror— 
away, also, from her mother’s eyes—the delight 
faded suddenly, as a candle is blown out by 
the wind, and the sensitive little peaked chin 
quivered with a haunting recollection of the 
expression on Frances Penhallow’s face and 
the forced tone of her congratulations. There 
had been a mistake made, somehow! It was 
not likely that Miss Brewster had meant to 
invite her. 

She said that to herself at one moment, and 
tried to think the next that she had grown 
morbid and fanciful by much brooding over 
Frances Penhallow’s look of surprise—a look 


of surprise, that was all. She had not known of | 


the invitation. Betty had not breathed a hint 
of her suspicion to her mother, whose delight 
had been even greater than her own. 

“I would go, for her sake, over red-hot plow- 
shares!” Betty said to herself, giving a little kick 
to her beautiful, shimmering, light-blue train. 

‘That train was gracefully carried on the night 
of the musicale, and so was the small, ash-colored 
head—only a trifle too high. And “a red anda 
restless spark’? burned on Betty’s cheek. But 
when she found, among all the throng of young 
People, no stare of surprise, or anything but the 
friendliest courtesy, she gradually put away even 
the suspicion that their minds had been prepared, 
and was gay with the rest. 

Her heart grew warm toward Mildred Brew- 
ster and Frances Penhallow, who, without 
singling her out in any embarrassing way, con- 
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Boulangerte (bakery). For it is there that one| the boulangerie, either going uP or Coming 
gets gauffres—the most popular eatable at the | down, one meets scores of children 88 Well as 
Fair. adults eating gauffres. As it is a very brittle 

A gauffre—its full name is yauffre étoile—is | edible, many lose the larger part of it in the 
the most airy, ethereal, frail edible that French | crowd, and in consequence the whole way here, 
cooks have as yet achieved. It is sweet, delight- | toward evening, becomes strewn and literally 


| off the griddle, is very good—if one could only 
corner enough of it in one’s mouth to get the 
taste of it. For although as large as a dinner- 
plate and somehow suggesting a harp in its ribbed 
‘and stringed appearance, it is as light and gauzy 
at the centre as a butterfly’s wing; 


fingers. One usually loses the first two ur three 
gauffres in that way. 

There is always a crowd pushing along this 
| narrow Seine way; and long before one reaches 


N the autumn of 1898, while making a horse- 


back journey through Cuba, I met a number 
of those who had been school-teachers in the 





iskand under Spanish rule. Some of them were 


| fully brown and crisp, and when hot and fresh | 


and when | 
; you go to bite at it,—if you aren’t careful,—it ! 
will all go to bits and tumble through your | 





stantly took pains that she should not feel herself ' still trying, in the evenings, by the flickering light 
astranger. It grew so warm that when Mikired | of a miserable mambi candle, to impart a few 
showed her chagrin that Madame D’Almati, the grains of knowledge to such straggling recon- 
charming singer of English ballads, had failed to centrado pupils as they could gather; and it was 
appear, she threw her shyness to the winds and | from their lips that I first heard in detail the 
said, with evidently a simple eagerness to be of | story of Spanish educational methods in Cuba. 
service: “Oh, I can sing ballads—if you think, My first surprise came when I learned that 
any one would care to hear me! I have not a the salaries of these teachers had been fully twice 
large voice, but it has been trained. I have an ‘as large as those usually paid to teachers in the 
uncle who is a musician.” . United States for similar gervices. One hundred 
“If—if you will be so good,” faltered Mildred, and twenty-tive dollars a month was a fair 
polite, but as she afterward confessed to Frances | average. But the explanation was simple: the 


Penhallow, feeling ‘‘an awful dread.” 

But the “awful dread" was quite unnecessary. 
Betty had not, as she said, a large voice, but it 
had the thrilling, pathetic quality, the “wild, 
weird sweetness” found seldom except in an 
Irish voice, and most effective of all in simple | 
ballads. 

Betty made a success. Before she went home, 
in a carriage from the livery-stable that was only 
a few doors from the dressmaking establishment, 
she had promised to sing at another musicale in 
another of the old colonial houses. 

“‘Now we shall know what to do for her!’’ 
said Mildred, joyfully, to Frances, whom she had 
kept for a private conclave. ‘‘Every one will 
take her up! 
she can get pupils by the score! 
to give up the dressmaking.” 


We can get her 


But when the plans were matured and laid | 


before Betty Martin, she was grateful, buat 
obdurate. 

“J couldn’t teach, it isn’t in me!” she explained. 
“Mother tried it before she married, and had 
a dreadful struggle. And father was a lawyer, 
when he ought to have stayed on the farm. We 
think, mother and I, that when we are born 


our work is born with us. We're like the old | 
milkwoman—you’ve seen her?—who took her 


husband’s route when he died. She says it’s 
the work she was born for, whether it’s proper 
work for a woman or not. She says she is like 
the kings and queens—a milkwoman by the 
grace of God. That’s the way mother and I are 
dressmakers. I want her to put ‘Dressmaker, 
Dei Gratia,’ on the sign. If I had the voice for 
a great career, I don’t know, it might be different. 
But as it is, I like to earn my living by the 
commonplace work that I know I can always 
do thoroughly well. 


“There is another litthe reason—” Betty hesi- | 


tated and drew a quick breath—“which I’m 
afraid you will think fantastic and foolish. My 
little singing gift seems sacred because it was my 
father’s only solace from pain in his long illness; | 
it was our one cheer in the dark days. I can’t 
bear to take it to market!” 

“It’s a little disappointing,” said Mildred to 


Frances, when they were alone, “but I am not! 
sure that she isn’t right. There are so many | 
struggling artists of every kind, and never} 


enough good dressmakers! My pink waist is 
a dream! Betty Martin, dressmaker, by the 
grace of God! I really believe she is.” 


+02 
“QauFFRES.’’— Along the east bank of the 


Seine at Paris there is a narrow, winding way, | 
nearly a mile in length, leading from the Champs | 


de Mars section of the exposition down to the 
section of Pont Alexandre III. and Esplanade 
des Invalides. In this passage are “Vieux 
Paris,” the Palais de Hgrticulture, Interna- 


She can give parlor concerts, and | 


' salaries were never paid. Not one of the teachers 
with whom I talked had ever received a dollar. 

This in itself would have been enough to 
demoralize the best eshucational system in the 
world; bat the Spanish 
method of furnishing 
books, paper, pencils 
and other school sup- 
plies was equally inter- 
esting. It consisted in 
allowing each teacher to 
draw for that purpose 
a sum equal*to one 
quarter of his salary. 
This, at least, was usu- 
ally paid; but dishon- 
est teachers naturally 
bought cheap supplies 
in order to pocket the 
balance, and honest ones 
were often compelled to 
use the supply fund to 
live on, in place of the 
salaries which they 
could not collect. Even 
so far back as 1891, the 
sum due the teachers 
of rural district schouls was one hundred and 
seventeen thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars. What it must have been in 1898 no one 
will ever know, for the records were either lost 
or destroyed before the Spanish army left the 
island. 

Moreover, although the schools were nominally 
free, teachers were permitted to collect tuition 
from those who were able to pay it. As this, 
too, usually went into their own pockets, the 


pay were promptly admitted to the schools, while 
those who could not were rejected. 
Under these conditions, and in a country 


natural consequence was that pupils who could ; 


coated over with crushed gauffres. 

But all the while the hot griddles of the 
boulangerie are turning off fresh stacks of 
| them, and at fifteen centimes (three cents) apiece, 
there must be a small fortune in the business, | 
| for a gauffre has next to no actual weight or ' 
substance. 

It is almost impossible, however, to pass the 
place and not buy one or more, for they smell 
delightfully and ensnare the nostrils of the 
passer-by, a8 well as allure his eye by their 
appetizing brown and their delusive size. No 
doubt millions of them are sold every week. 
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THE NEW SCHOOLS OF CUBA. 


By Mary C. 


Francis. 


good paper as pupils in the public schools of the 
United States. The salaries of the teachers, 
although Jess than their nominal salaries under | 
Spanish rule, are adequate and are paid in full 
when due; and in addition to this there has, 
sprung up a strong and growing interest in’ 
technical, industrial and agricultural education 
which is of equal importance, and in which 
young, middle-aged and old men are actively 
engaged, many of them for the first time in their j 


lives. | 


The “Little Green Schoolhouse.” 


This remarkable transformation is largely the 
work of Mr. Alexis E. Frye, the American 
superintendent of schools in Cuba. It was in| 
October, 1899, that he landed in Havana. He 
called at once on General Brooke, who gave him 
copies of the proposed school hiws and courses of 
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study. A little examination of these documents 
disclosed the fact that they authorized one 
hundred and thirty independent school systems! 
Mr. Frye wanted only one. He sat down at his 
desk that night, and by morning had written a 
new code of school laws, complete and uniform 
for the whole island. General Brooke signed it, 
and copies were placed in the hands of all the 
alcaldes, or mayors, with instructions as to 
their own duties. 
Within sixty days two thousand five hundred 
| schools were organized and more than one 
hundred thousand pupils enrolled. But there 
were no schoolhouses, no furniture, no supplies. 





| has come about since then is the most wonderful | be had. 


ravaged beyond description by war, it is hardly | Everything must be provided ab initio, if the} 
surprising that during my ride of more than five | schools were to be anything more than plans on 
hundred miles in the provinces of Puerto Principe | paper; and everything was provided, with a 
and Santiago de Cuba I was unable to discover promptness and liberality that created a veritable 
a single schoolhouse or to find one child in school. tidal wave of enthusiasm, and swept the children 
The ignorance was appalling. The people not | into school by hundreds. 
only had no knowledge; they didn’t even know | The first obstacle was the lack of schoolhouses, 
what knowledge meant. City and country were equally destitute, and to: 
| build would take time. In the large towns there 
was usually some available structure for rent, | 
| but in the remote country villages, on the other 
All this was less than two years ago. What hand, there was often no building of any sort to 


A Marvelous Change. 


educational regeneration ever occurring in any It was here that enthusiasm played its part. 
country in the world. Cuba now has a system | Villagers got together, drove posts into the 
of three thousand three hundred public schools, | ground, put up a light framework for a roof, 
employing three thousand five hundred teachers, | thatched it with palm leaves and wattled the 
and furnishing instruction to one hundred and | sides with the same material. In such a rustic 
forty thousand pupils. bower it was no uncommon thing, before the. 

These schouls are welded by uniform laws into | furniture arrived, to find fifty or sixty children | 
a harmonious whole. The pupils are supplied , sitting quietly on the bare ground and diligently 





tional Congress Building and several restaurants, 
not the least attractive of which is La 





with the same chairs and desks, they study as| studying. The “little red schoolhouse” occupies 
good books, write with as good pencils and on as'a warm comer in the hearts of the American 
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people, and perhaps to the people of Cuba the 
“little green schoolhouse” may come to have a 
similar significance. 


A Schoolhouse of Packing-Cases. 


The villages of Marianas and San Nidwlas 
adopted a plan of their own. They wanted 
something more permanent than palm leaves, 
but they had no other building material. It 
happened, however, that in both towns large 
quantities of school supplies from the United 
States had been received and unpacked. The 
Cubans asked for the discarded packing-boxes, 
took them apart, drew out the nails and 
straightened them, sorted the bits of board, and 
then, out of these odds and ends of stuff which 
usually yoes for kindling-wood, they patiently 
constructed their schoolhouses. Brownstone and 
marble could not speak more eloquently than this 
pathetic patchwork; and if the lessons learned 
inside these buildings shall be as noble as those 
taught by the outside, no one need fear for the 
future of Cuba. 

Then came the furniture and other school 
supplies: The United States order for desks 
was the largest ever given. It called for one 
hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six, all of the latest and best design. There 
were also other interesting little items, such as 
four hundred and fifty tons of writing-paper, one 
hundred and fifty thousand slates, a cord or two 
of lead-pencils,— there were six hundred thousand 
of them,—globes, maps, charts, and last and most 
important, the books, all of which had to be 
made to order, for it was deemed best to give the 
Cubans virtually the same text-books as are 
used in the United States, and this, of course, 
necessitated the translation of each one into 
Spanish. 

The sensation caused by the arrival of these 
supplies in the mountain districts or the isolated 
interior towns was almost beyond belief. Nothing 
of the kind had ever been seen in the island; 
and distribution of the supplies was so delayed 
by poor roads and lack of transportation facilities 
that rumor had time to whet the imagination. 

The villagers have been watching the mountain 
trail for days. At last the first mule of the pack- 


| train appears, or the first of the line of ox-carts. 


‘The word runs like a prairie fire. Old and 
young, men and women and children, drop every 
other occupation, and elbow and jostle and peer 
and crane and gesticulate and wonder and admire, 
while the mysterious packages give up their 
secrets, 

And oh, the books, with their wonderful 


| pictures! To the starved minds of these poor 


Cuban children each was an edition de luxe, to 
be treasured like a Gu- 
tenburg Bible or a first- 
folio Shakespeare. 
Time and again have I 
seen a Cuban child take 
up one of the school text- 
books and kiss it; and 
to meet one going about 
with her books hugged 
to her breast like a doll 
‘was a common experi- 
ence. 

With the arrival of 
the furniture and other 
supplies, a new life 
seemed to be added to 
the enthusiasm already 
existing. Tothe Aimer- 
ican who does not know 
Cuba this may seem 
like exaggeration, but it 
is only the truth. This 
was the first actual guar- 
antes, the first tangible evidence, of the new 
educational opportunity that the people had ever 
seen, and so to teachers and pupils alike those 
beantiful desks, those precious books and maps 
and globes, had a significance beyond their mere 
practical usefulness. 


The General Enthusiasm. 


Words cannot describe the earnestness with 
which all entered upon the work. The teachers 
may not have been very well equipped, but they 
were certainly enthusiastic; and as for the 
children, going to school was to most of them the 
greatest pleasure they had ever known, a novelty 
which combined the qualities of work and 
play. 

Most of them are very bright, and sume of them 
display remarkable precocity. Among their best 
traits, too, are courtesy and obedience. Cuban 
parents do not tolerate anything like impertinence, 
and the teachers, therefore, have the most tractable 
pupils in the world. Their worst fault is an 
inclination to be lazy. 

The enervating climate is partly responsible, 
and they have not the inherited or acquired 
habits of application which belong to most 
American children. Their first school year, 
however, has gone a long way toward making 


| them better students. 


Naturally, under the existing conditions, such 
teachers as could be obtained had not been trained 
for the work. They were recruited from all 
possible ranks. Some had fought in the Cuban 
army, others had languished in Spanish prisons. 
Many were widows, without a male relative in 
the world, and with children dependent upon 
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them for support. All needed special preparation 
and training. 

It was this which led Mr. Frye to suggest that 
as many of the teachers as possible be sent toa 
summer school in the United States. He believed 
that the object-lesson of such a visit, and the 


knowledge of conversational English which the | 
teachers would acquire during their stay, would 


be of more service even than what they would 
learn from books, although that would be by no 
means inconsiderable. Governor-General Wood 
approved the plan, and the Secretary of War 
was enthusiastic. Their help, with the cordial 


assistance of Harvard University and the gener- | 


osity of private individuals, made the dream a 
possibility. 

When the plan was announced, the excitement 
among the Cubans was irrepressible. Applica- 
tions for places in the excursion poured in from 
all parts of the island. Every teacher in Cuba 
wanted to go; and when it is remembered that 
many of them had never been outside their own 
provinces, some indeed never outside their own 
towns, their eagerness to visit a foreign country 
and to see something of the great world is not 
surprising. 

At first the announcement that the party would 
include teachers of both sexes caused some 
misgivings. Spanish conventionality was unused 
to such an arrangement. 


Chaperoning Sixteen. 


One elderly woman came into Havana with 


sixteen young women teachers in her charge. | 


The mothers of the sefioritas, she explained, 


had consented that they should go only on| 


condition that she should be their chaperon, and 


that the superintendent should make himself | 
personally responsible for their safe journey and | 
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in a letter to the newspapers has expressed his 
opinion that scientific training in agriculture is 
needed by the Cubans more than anything else. 
Another Cuban has established a school of 
arts and trades, which is to be conducted on a 
generous plan, and is already self-supporting. I 
do not know of a more striking instance than | 
this of intelligent and well-directed effort, or a; 
more hopeful sign for the future of Cuba, for | 
there the professions have always been held in | 
high esteem, and the mechanical arts, unfortu- 














HERE were 


ip 





never, I think, 

at any time 
more than a dozen 
boys in the school, 
It was called Colo- 
nel Edmund@s’s 
Academy; but, as 


you know, acade- 
' mies may be very modest affairs. 

Colonel Edmunds was a widower and childless. 
| He stood as straight as a larch, and was imbued 
with some of the rigid ideas of discipline which 
four years under Grant would naturally impress 
on a man, 

It was a queer place for an academy—simply 
the second floor of the post-office building. This 
building was on the main street of our town, 
which was hardly more than a scar in the big 
pine forests of northern Michigan. The colonel 
wore a slouch hat and a semi-military suit; a 


‘after the best models in the United States—non- | 


Z-ES™~ FIRST LESSON 


xCBY Frank, H. Spearman am | 


; as good American blood and a free rein could 





blue frock coat with brass buttons; one sleeve, 


return. | 
After eliminating from his responsibility such | 
dangers as might result from fire or flood, Mr. | serving as a lieu- 
Frye gave his promise, and the party sailed; tenant he had been 
away rejoicing. | detailed to go with ten 
To gather fourteen hundred teachers from all ' Michigan cavalrymen 
parts of Cuba, get them on board ship and land | into the enemy’s lines. 
them in Boston in time to begin their summer- The little squad had 
school work promptly was an enterprise which | got round the Confed- 
would make a story in itself, but in spite of | erate position without 
all difficulties, it was done. a scratch. Not only 
Nothing connected with the trip impressed the | that, but they had 
Cubans more deeply or more favorably than the | made a complete re- 
pains taken to pay them in full before they connaissance of their 
sailed. Funds for some of them had to be sent ' field works, and had 
by special steamer the whole length of the north | returned in safety 
coast, and for others on horseback over the |almost to their own 
mountain trails; but every teacher in the island | pickets, when Wade 
had received, before he boarded the transport, ! Hampton’s men fell 
every dollar that was due him, not only up to! upon them. 
that date, but for the entire school year. It was short and 
Do the Cubans appreciate what the United ; ; horribly sharp. Seven 
States has done for them, and are they showing | | of Edmunds’s men, 
a disposition to help themselves, now that the | four of them from our 
way has been opened? It is a pleasure to say | town, were killed out- 
“Yes” to both questions. right. Three were 
Early in the spring the alcalde of one small captured, shot almost 
town went to General Wood, and after stating | to pieces. Edmunds 
that he represented the majority of the taxpayers himself cut his way 
of his pueblo, asked that his municipality might out, but with his 
be taxed for the benefit of the school fund. The} sword arm hanging 
people had decided that they could afford it, and | by the sleeve of his 
they did not wish longer to be dependent on the ' coat. Before he went 
revenues of the island treasury. ;to the hospital he 
“We have,” he added, “much pride in our | reported at head- 
schools, for they are the first we have ever had, | quarters the inforia- 
and we desire to have the opportunity to care for | tion which Meade had 
them ourselves, so that we may demonstrate our ; been for weeks trying 
gratitude and prove that we appreciate the honor | to get for Grant. 
of educating our children.” That night they took 
General Wood was obliged to decline the public- off the lieutenant’s 
spirited offer because it was impossible to tax arm, but they put 
one city until all were able to pay their share. | beside him in its place 
The alcalde expressed regret that his people a letter of thanks from 
were not to have the privilege uf being taxed | the great commander, 
immediately, and with assurances that his town and his service was 
would respond with pleasure whenever it should | praised in general 
be called upon, he took his departure. | orders. Edmunds left 
the hospital a captain 
An Army of Half-Clad Children. and thearmyacolonel. 
Still, you can easily 
In another town. in the province of Havana, it | see how life may bea 
happened that there were many poor people and : joke to a young lieu- 
a large number of orphans. The problem of the ; i tenant in the saddle, 
schools was here a serious one, with an army | and none at all to a 
of half-clad children eagerly pressing their way ; one-armed man whose 
into the schools as fast as they were opened, yet wife has died while 
in garb which in many instances was scarcely | he was at the front, 
decent. 


the right, was pinned 
over his breast. While 
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nately, despised. Thus education in Cuba is 
progressing along broad lines. Civic pride has 
been aroused, and the people no longer lie in that 
lethargic stupor that embraced them, generation 
after generation, for four centuries. 

The public school system is now established 


sectarian, free from political intluence and, as 
we trust, firmly rooted in the hearts and minds 
of the people; a guerdon of future liberties and 
of intellectual and commercial progress. 


devote to training his son, and Cromwell, with. | 
out being in the least degree vicious, was as bold 
and hardy and as reckless of small consequences 


make him. 

Things had been running along very quietly | 
at the school for a long time, when there came a 
memorable clash between Colonel Edmunds and 
Cromwell, the more distressing because so trivial 
in origin. 

I was sitting next to Cromwell because 1 
always sat next him when I gota chance. It is 
natural for a big-eyed small boy to get as close as 
he can to his ideal big boy. Cromwell, who, 
like many a savage chieftain, received homage 
capriciously, was testing my loyalty by sticking 
pins into my nearest leg. He always kept me 
black and blue or full of holes. I had played the 
stoic as long as my eleven years and some resolu- | 
tion enabled me to do; but Cromwell, to extort 
submission, would have cut me to the bone, and 
presently a peculiarly searching thrust brought 

out the desired howl—only 
too loud. 

Colonel Edmunds happened 
to be hearing Haury Daw on 


some old but troublesome 
propositions of Euclid. Of 
4, it never occurred to 





course 
us cubs that every hour the 
old soldier wrestled with us 
he was racked with pain; 
but I know now that he had 
very few free hours. 
“Cromwell Parks!” But 


The alcalde and the people declared | and who finds himself in after years unable to| you should have heard Colonel Edmunds say it ; 


that they would meet the demands of the hour, | do many things for a livelihood which younger | even the hardy Cromwell started. 


and they did. 
In response to an appeal by the alcalde for a 


| men and two-armed men can do. 
I was the smallest boy in the colonel’s school. 


popular subscription to clothe the needy children, | I was an undersized, tawny chap, not strong ! 


the sum of eleven thousand dollars was soon | enough to do anything nich but study. 


All the | 


raised, and the children were provided not only ; rest of the boys were older and stronger in every | 


with clothes, but with books as well. The citizens , way. 


children in that town. 
The educational plan for Cuba also involved 


well Parks. 








schools, as necessary enterprises for a people | 
whose energies must always be largely devoted | discipline. 
to fanning. 

Several wealthy Cubans have shown a lively | |man of the town. 
interest in this side of the question. 


nny number of acres that may be necessary for | Sumner & Co. 





But the real leader of the academy was 
proudly informed the government that hereafter ; not the biggest boy, although I have always. sharply. 
it would not be necessary to provide books for the | counted him the most capable. 


That was Crom- 
! 


But Colonel , 


Edmunds was a disciplinarian, and he stood for | 


“Yes, sir.” 
“Stand up, sir, when you answer me!” 
Cromwell rose sulkily. 

“What are you doing to Hamilton?” 

“1 didn’t mean to hurt him.” 

“Address me as sir! ’’ said Colonel Edmunds, 
“Step forward instantly!” 

Cromwell went sulkily forward. 

“T ask what you have been doing to Hamilton? 


To be candid, ideas of discipline in Western | The boy is crying.” 


Cromwell stared sullenly out of a window. 
“Answer me, or I shall thrash you!’’ said the 


Cromwell's father and the colonel | colonel, sternly. 
| were good friends, but J. Hf. Parks was the big | 


The boy looked up at the master. There was 


Tndeed, he was the big man |no word with the glance, but it was a defiance, ! 
One of of our end of the state; an operator in pine lands | and we knew it. 
them, who owns a large plantation, has offered ‘ and head of the famous lumbering firm of Parks, ! worst, Colonel Edmunds knew he knew it. 
For these reasons, “J. H.,” as | eyed the lad searchingly ; 
the establishment of an agricultural college, and he was often called, never had much time to! way he sai 


And Cromwell knew it, and 
Ile: 
then in a hard, patient 
, “Go back to your seat! You will 
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have five minutes to answer or take your punish. 
ment! Daw, go on with the fifth proposition!” 

There was little study, I assure you, in that 
academy for the next five minutes. Poor Harry 
Daw, usually strong on the jifth proposition, 
could do nothing with it. If Harry could have 
been certain that Cromwell would answer,—or, 
better, that he would take the thrashing,—he 
could have demonstrated the proposition with the 
greatest ease. Even Colonel Edmunds, silent 
and depressed, did not, I suspect, notice just how 
badly Harry bungled the logic of the ancient 
mathematician. As for me, my eyes were gived 
on the old clock. It ticked as if it had the asthma 

“Parks,” demanded the colonel, quietly, on the 
passing of the limit, “I require you to answer 
Ine, and respectfully, at once!’’ 

Cromwell braced himself a bit in his seat and 
looked squarely at bis teacher, and said not a 
word. Our hearts almost stopped. 

I put up my hand. ‘Please, Colonel Ed 


munds —” But the affair had passed the point 
where I could help. 
“Silence, Hamilton! Cromwell, will you 


answer ?”” 

In spite of the sternness, there was a touch of 
chivalrous appeal in the final command, a sort of 
consideration that usually seems wasted on boys. 
Cromwell’s face grew very white, and the colonel 
did not look quite natural. I began to breathe 
hard. The boys stared as if paralyzed. 

You may wonder how a one-armed man could 
whip a boy, but no boy ever resisted the colonel. 
It wasn’t in a boy to resist him in a struggle. 
Even the stump Wade Hampton left him was 
| enough to grip a boy into submission. There 
wasn’t a doubt in our minds that Cromwell, in 
the end, would get the thrashing, and in a teri- 
fying silence Colonel Edmunds started down the 
aisle to administer it. I remember the awful 
deliberation of his taking from his desk the supple 
little riding-whip which he so rarely used. 

He was half-way to Cromwell when the boy 
| jumped to his feet. Te backed warily away 

from the colonel, and dodging, started for the 
door. It was then simply a question of geometry. 
When Cromwell took the hypotenuse, the 
colonel captured the 
base, and without loss 
of dignity cut Crom 
well off, and locking 
the door, put the key 
in his pocket. 

Like wrestlers, they 
confronted each other 
an instant; but the 
colonel had mancn- 
vered on too many 
fields for Cromwell. 
In a minute he had 
the rebellious boy 
cornered. The instant 
Cromwell saw he was 
caught he turned like 
a flash to an open 
window, and to our 
horror, leaped out of 
it into the street. 

A boy jumping 
through a second- 
story window and into 
the main street of a 
country town will 
naturally attract at 
tention. It wouldnt 
have been so bad if 
Cromwell had not 
broken his am, or if 
he had not been the 
son of J. H. Parks: 
but taken together, 
these features were 
unfortunate for the 
colonel and for the 
little academy. 

Parks, Sumner & 
* + Co. practically owned 
our peninsula. J.H. 
Parks was the auto 
erat of our world. He owned the river and the 
woods; the sawmills and the booms; the swamps 
and the forties, 

\ big, brusque, energetic man was J. H. 
Parks, used to having his own way, and granting 
short shrift to any one who opposed him in 
Poplar County. 

We rushed down-stairs, Colonel Edmunds 
ahead, in a burst of excitement; but Cromwell, 
answering no questions and asking po odds, 
had picked up himself and his arm and mn 
home. 

Jlis father was away. For a week the town 
waited. Colonel Edmunds, graver than usual, 
waited,—he had been up to see Cromwell's 
mother,—and we boys, very much excited, waited. 
Finally, one morning after the eleven pupils 
of the school were at their desks, Cromwell 
appeared at the door. 

“My father says I am to come back to school,” 
said he, coldly, but respectfully. “But if you 
| are going to whip me I am to take my books and 
leave." 

Just what Colonel Edmunds intended to do 
about it no one, of course, knew. The boy, 
his arm in a sling, and the master, his empty 
sleeve pinned across his breast, looked at each 
other. 

“Tell your father,” said Colonel Edmunds, 
steadily, “that if you return to school, you must 
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return without any conditions and must submit 
at all times to its discipline.” 

“May I take my books, sir?” 

“Daw, hand Parks his books from his desk! 
Go on with your recitation, Hamilton.” 

Cromwell took his books and left. The next 
day Albert and Jack Sumner left; their father 
was Mr. Parks’s partner. Eddie Marble left, too; 
his father was manager of the Parks & Sumner 
general store. 

At the close of the week Mrs. Smith’s boy 
left; she was Mr. Parks’s sister. Seven of us : 
remained. On Monday Sylvester Malone and 
George Atkinson failed to appear. Mr. Malone | 
was cashier of the Parks & Sumner bank, and 
George’s father was postmaster by grace of the 
President of the United States and J. H. Parks. 
Hiave you ever seen the cruel power of wealth 
in a small town? Nothing was thought of or 
talked of in Silver Rapids but the way J. H./ 

Parks was breaking up Colonel Edmunds’s 
Academy. 

My father, I am glad to recall, although not a 
man of special consequence in the community, 
owned himself. So I stayed right on at school. 
Two others also remained. One morning, com- 
ing past the Baptist Church, I met Cromwell 
Parks. 

“Hurrah, baby!” cried Cromwell, running 
up to me and swinging his hat boisterously. 
“Come on; let’s go swimming!” 

“I can’t,” said I. “I’m going to school.” 

“School? There isn’t any more school. 
Didn’t you know? Course there isn’t! The 
academy’s busted. Come on!” 

It shook me, but I kept on my way and 
climbed the post-office stairs with my heart 
thumping at the bare possibility. Colonel 
Edmunds sat at his desk, writing. The room 
was empty. It was five minutes of nine. 

T halted, thunderstruck. He looked up. 

“Walter,” said he, “my pupils have left 
me. There won’t beany more school for the 
present. There are not enough pupils to pay 
the expenses. Here is a little note to your 
father. You have been a good boy.” 

“I’m sorry I made the trouble, cvlonel,”’ 

I stammered, chokingly. 

“It was not you who made trouble, 
Hamilton. Good-by! God bless you!” 

Why didn’t I get down on my coward 
knees to take that blessing? Brave, troubled, 
lonely old man! It is a late day now, but as 
the presence of the stern, quiet soldier rises 
before me I bend in spirit. And I ran off, 
glad enough to go swimming. 

It was pretty hard after that for the 
colonel. He grew thinner and shabbier and 
More dignified every year. He spent his 
time in Judge Skinner’s office, reading 
and writing; doing copying and such like 
work. Even with his left hand he wrote 
beautifully. 

The boys shifted as best they could. 
Cromwell was sent away to school for a 
while; then something dreadful happened 
to him and he came home. He lost his 
mother! Some of you know what that 
means; others do not, and let them thank 
God for it. For those who do know, the 
words need no comment; to those who do 
not know, I would not explain to them if I 
could, and I could not if I tried. 

Beside her sick-bed Cromwell learned to 
know something of patience and suffering. 

It changed him; even I could see it. It cut 
his father down, too, when Cromwell’s 
mother died. Men used to notice that J. H. 
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was feverishly awaiting me. “Did you see 
him?” he asked me, nervously. 

“It’s all right, Crom! 
said.” 

Cromwell gripped me by the arm. 
on!” said he, between his teeth. 

“Oh, I'd better not go—had I?” 

“You’ve got to, baby! I tell you, come on!’’ 
He hadn’t called me that for years; it sounded 


“Come 


| like getting back to pins and “snap-the-whip.” 


Whatever Cromwell’s knees did, mine shook 
when we knocked at the door. 

“Good evening, Colonel Edmunds!” said Crom- 
well, hurriedly. 

The colonel put out his left hand impulsively. 
“T’m glad to see you, Cromwell! Come in, both 
of you. Sit down.” 

“Colonel Edmunds,” began Cromwell, as if he 
were overburdened, “I’ve come to say I’m sorry 
T acted the way I did. And I was sticking pins 
into baby—I mean Walter, here. And, Colonel 
Edmunds,—if I ought,—I’ll take whatever pun- 
ishment you think I deserve. I’m sorry I was 
the cause of breaking up the academy, and father 
is very, very sorry it all happened, and it was 
I, Colonel Edmunds—I was wrong.”’ 

I couldn’t half appreciate it then—what it cost, 
what it meant; but looking back now, since I’ve 
seen life and known men, it grows on me. And 








I do not recall anything in my whole life half so 


*You’re welcome,’ he | 


‘“THE PROSPECTOR MADE NO DELAY * * * IN 
TAKING POSSESSION OF THIS ARMORED ABODE.” 


didn’t bear down on people so hard after that. big, half so manly, as that boy and his words, “I 
Never a bad man at any time, he wasa prosperous | was wrong,” as he braced himself to stand there 
mnan all the time, and isn’t prosperity enough for | and say them. It took a strong boy to do that. 
any one to contend with? ' Colonel Edmunds, listening, started once to 
She was a gentle, little woman, rather over- take a step forward; then would not, lest he 
shadowed by her big husband, and when she’ interrupt. But when Cromwell choked out the 
died, at last, everybody wondered if Colonel. last words his old master reached and caught him 
Edmunds would go to the funeral. There had | to his breast, and folded him in the stump of his 


been no amenities between the two men since the 
big feud. | 

But Colonel Edmunds, with faded blue coat 
and whitening hair, was there. Dignity could 
not have lent more respect to the last rites than 
showed in his bearing. He sat in the lowest 
seat in the church and stood alone, uncovered, at 
the grave. | 

The fall after his mother’s death Cromwell, | 
who had taken a renewed fancy to me, came 
over one day to ask me to go bass-fishing up at | 
the chute. I went with him, but we didn’t catch 
any bass. After a few random casts, we lay, 
down under the trees and talked, or rather | 
Cromwell talked, and as I had never heard him 
talk before. 

That night, after supper, big with a secret, I | 
stole out and down-town to Colonel Edmunds’s 
room. 

“Come in, Walter,” said the colonel, as I | 
opened the door. He was sitting by the lamp 
reading a big book, but the room was chilly 
and cheerless. It had the forlorn air of the 
rooms into which the sunshine of a woman | 
never pours. 

“Colonel Edmunds,” said I, “Cromwell Parks | 
would like to come and see you—if you please, | 
sir.” 

He started a little. “Certainly, my lad!” 
he said heartily, ‘Cromwell will be ‘welcome. 
Will you sit down?” 

But I couldn’t sit, because Cromwell, loitering 
in front of the engine-house round the corer, 


good right arm. 

“What I did, Cromwell,” said he, very low 
and slowly, “I did for your sake, not mine. I 
wouldn’t hurt a hair on your head, Cromwell! 
Don’t you know that?” 

“Mother always worried over it.” 

“I'd have given my other arm, Cromwell, for 
any one of my boys—for you!” 

‘When I saw you at the funeral, I could hardly 
stand it.’” 

“Your mother, my boy, was a schoolmate of 
my wife.” 

“She told me. I promised her I’d—speak to 
you and ask—your pardon —” 


“Cromwell, I am proud of you! Some men 


never achieve what you have done to-night. It’s | 


the first lesson in life, Cromwell, when you are 
wrong, to admit it.” 

“Father would like to talk it over, colonel. 
Can he come?” 

“No; I will go to him.” 

But my eyes stung and burned no longer, for 
Cromwell was crying like a baby—and why 
shouldn’t I? 

When his father and Colonel Edmunds met, it 
was on the street. With hands stretched out 
they walked right up to each other, and they 
hadn’t spoken for years. 

“TI was coming to see you,’’ said the colonel. 

“TI was coming to see you.” 

“No,” returned Colonel Edmunds, “it is my 
place. I am the younger.” 

“Then you shall have it your way, colonel. 


Come over now; there’s a good deal I want to 
talk about.”” 


after them in amazement, they walked down the 
street. 

The next day Cromwell and I were in the big 
office, and his father and Colonel Edmunds were 
| talking again. Mr. Parks was urging him to 
take the public school system as superintendent 
and reorganize it. 

“My old wound in the back troubles me s0,’’ 
I heard the colonel say, and it was the first time 
I ever heard he had a wound in the back; but 
recalling the dash back from the rebel lines, I 
thought it no disgrace. ‘It troubles me so that 
‘ sometimes my nerves give out. I would be 
afraid to undertake ft. But I want to tell you, 
,; Mr. Parks, what I have been doing. I have 
been reading law all this time in Judge Skinner’s 
| oftice, and the judge thinks I am ready for 
| admission to the bar. I’m going to practice law. 













of the lone pros- 
pector in our 
mountain countries have been varied 
and thrilling, and too few of them have 
been told. ‘‘Our prospector,” as we 
call Hank Elmore, who spends his 
winters at our Wyoming horse-ranch, 
has met, in his camps and tramps, with 
@ number of encounters, which are 
well worth describing. 

Perhaps I should explain that we 
have “grub-staked’”” Hank for a num 
ber of years, and so share in the profits 
of his finds, which have not yet much 
nore than paid expenses. They consist 
of a minor silver lode in the Uintah 
Mountains and a “topbed” of fairly 
good coal within reach of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. But Hank is young 
and learning the business, and we 
have good hope of his finds in future. 

It was when Hank was prospecting 
in the Uintah Mountains that he met 
with the curious adventure of the 
boiler. Among those rough-and-tum- 
ble mountains he was encamped, with 
a pair of blankets for his bed, a skillet, 
coffee-pot and horse-hide grub-sack 
for his kitchen, when, in prospecting 
a small but rapid stream, he stumbled 
upon the site of an old Mormon saw- 
mill. This had been burned, probably 
by Indians, and all its machinery 
broken or carried off, except a huge, 
old-fashioned, flueless steam - boiler. 
Nearly half-buried in débris, this rusty 
but stout old structure had withstood 
fire and storm and lay intact, save for 
several small holes where pipe connec- 





off. 

Hank rejoiced in this discovery, for 
the boiler offered him shelter from 
storms and from the frequent chilly 
nights of a high altitude. The gasket, 
as big as a wash-tub, which fitted into 
the manhole, was already thrust half- 
way in, but was so rusted to its plates that it 
required an hour or two of picking, prying and 
punching to loosen it. When it finally dropped 
inside, however, Hank crawled in, to find a dry 
and warm room which would suit his purpose 
quite as well as a house made to order. 

The prospector made no delay in fetching his 


armored abode. When he had covered one end 
of the boiler bottom with feathery boughs of the 
pifion, he had an ideal camper’s night bivouac. 
On cool nights he closed the manhvle and on 
warm ones left it open, and this big hole and the 


excellent ventilation. 


pine-covered mountains crowding the valley, and 
the only signs of civilization for miles around 
were the burned and tumble-down relics of an 
abandoned Mormon settlement. 
| were lively with big game; bears of several 
varieties, “lions,” bob-cats and mountain-sheep 
were especially abundant. Doubtless the bears 
| and big cats were accustomed to the smell of 
iron, and the rusty boiler must have been a 
familiar sight to many of them. Thus cameabout 
! Hank’s perilous adventure. 

As he lay sound asleep one warm night in 
August, a roach-backed silvertip came down 
;to the boiler, and smelling Hank’s fragrant 
bacon, cut for an early morning meal, discovered 
the open manhole, and made haste to tumble 
| inside. 

Thump-a-thump ! bung-bang ! he dropped 
‘some three feet upon the boiler bottom. This 
clang and clatter brought Hank to a sitting 
posture with eyes wide open. The conical room 
was dark as a pocket in a mine, save for a faint 
twinkle of stars at the manhole, which faced a 
cleft in the mountains. A puffing breath or two, 
a gruff sniff-sniff sounded in the man’s astonished 
| ears ; and then a dark object rose and blotted out 





And together, with all Silver Rapids looking | 


tions or steam-cocks had been broken | 


camp effects and taking possession of this | 


steam-pipe apertures at the other end gave him | 


The site of the mill was upon a creek-flat with | 


The mountains | 
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It’s late, but I feel as if there’s some fight left 
in me yet.”” 

“By the great horn spoon!” declared Mr. 
Parks—he had given up all his real oaths after 
his wife died. “If you are going to open an 
| Office, colonel, I’ll tell you what you must do. 
T’ll tell you what I want you to make out of 
Crom—a lawyer! When you hang out your 
shingle, I want you to take the boy into your 
office—and I’ll pledge you, right now, every 
dollar’s worth of business of the Parks and 
Sumner company from the day you open!’”” 

Their business was practically all the business 
on the peninsula in those days. I didn’t hear 
the colonel’s reply; but that is the true story of 
how Colonel Edmunds happened to become a 
lawyer and how Cromwell Parks entered his 
Office to study. You can hear fifty different 
stories about it; but I have given the facts 


precisely as they were, and tried to tell you just 
how Cromwell learned his first lesson. 





the stars. Bob-cat, “lion” or what not, some 
beast had certainly entered his domicile. 

“Yee ough!” yelled Hank, hoping to scare 
the creature out. He was answered by a rasping 
“Whoof!”’ of surprise, and instantly understood 
the character of his visitor. As quickly as 
possible he scratched a slow-match, and put 
firelight between himself and the dangerous 
prowler. 

A snarl of surprise, mingled with fright, 
greeted this action, and the prospector found 
himself looking into the savagely twinkling eyes 
of a good-sized grizly. The bear crouched, 
slinking back under the manhole and showing 
his teeth while he growled fierce threats which 
made the boiler resound. 

Evidently the animal was afraid of the light, 
and was equally reluctant to turn its back in 
scrambling out. Hank’s match went out; he 
struck another hastily and at the same time 
shouted at the bear. 

And now bear and man vied with each other in 
noisy threats which roared in the boiler until its 
rusty mail jangled. Crouching close under the 
manhole, the bear, snarling frightfully, stood 
with one big paw uplifted sidewise ready to 
crush the tire-foe when it should approach near 
enough. 

Seeing that he could not frighten the grizzly 
away, and not having matches enough to burn 
all night, Hank determined to see what he could 
do with the six-shooter, which he had already 
drawn. 

He scratched a fresh match, held its light 
above his head and sighted carefully, aiming 
to hit the bear as near to one twinkling eye as 
possible. 

The report of the pistol nearly made Hank 
deaf; but having got his self-acting gem 
“a-going,’”’ he pulled the trigger three or four 
times in rapid succession. 

Words would be inadequate to describe the 
din in the boiler. When its clangor had subsided, 
the prospector, enveloped in sulphur smoke, 
heard his unwelcome visitor scrambling out at 
the manhole. 

Plainly the grizzly was very much alive. But 
it had been hit, and hit hard, and once out in the 
open, it became thoroughly enraged by its wounds. 
It raised a tremendous racket, in fact, coming 
back after its first retreat to vent its fury upon 
the boiler, which it seemed to hold accountable 
for its sufferings. 

The grizzly hammered and batted with its 
great paws, mauling at the boiler’s convex surface 
until it rang like a big muffled drum. This was 
most unpleasant for Hank. The crazy creature 
was likely to tumble into his quarters again at 
any moment. Tle thought, of course, of closing 
the manhole, but there was no way of fastening 
the gasket, and a thrust of the bear’s paw would 
put down the barrier. 

Preferring to fight in the open, the prospector 
made a hasty and rather reckless exit from his 
smoke-filled retreat. Almost before he could 
regain his feet, the wounded grizzly was upon 
him. Hank met the bear with a shot, delivered 
at half-arm’s length, but was whirled into 
darkness by a sweeping stroke which cracked 
two of his ribs and knocked the breath out of 
his body. 

It was some time before he recovered conscious- 
ness, and battered and bruised, was again able 
to get upon his legs. He was alive, however, 
and with a chance to recover, for good fortune 
had attended his last shot. The bear was dead ; 
jhe had apparently dropped in his tracks in the 
very act of delivering his vicious stroke. 

Hank pulled himself together, and in a week 
or so was back at work again. But after this 
adventure, when the nights were too warm for 
i endurance with the manhole closed, he placed a 
big stone upon the gasket plate, so balanced that 
it would tumble in should any large creature 
attempt to enter. This boulder was shoved in 
one night by a prowling lynx, but it is hardly 
| necessary to add that the cat was frightened off 
| by the din, and Hank admits that he was quite 
as much startled and nearly as badly frightened 
jas when the grizzly rolled into his domicile. 
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Current Topics. 


The store of inferences from Dante's 
writings is pow increased by the somewhat | 


diverting hypothesis that the poet had khaki in 
mind when he said what is thus translated: 


Ashes or earth when excavated dry 
‘Would with his raiment in color closely vie. 


The foreman of a ranch in California 
declares that rural free delivery is worth a thou- 
sand dollars a year to him personally, because it 
keeps the hands at home. This suggests one 
reason why the service should be extended. 
Restless boys will be less anxious to go to the 
city, when every day the postman brings the best | 
of the city to them. 


The heaviest failures during the first six | 
months of this year were those of speculative and 
brokerage concerns which never added much to 
the wealth or worth of the country. Omitting 
their twenty-eight millions of debt, the “average 
defaulted liability” to each failure was ten thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-five dollars, 
which is about sixty-five hundred dollars less 
than the average liability last year, and, in fact, is 
the lowest avenige recorded in twenty-six years. 

A trade journal estimates the American 
“output” of bicycles for the past year at about 
eight hundred and fifty thousand wheels. More 
than one hundred thousand were exported, and 
about seven hundred thousand were reserved for 
home consumption. Yet the bicycle is now no 
novelty. It looks as if the people who have 
supposed and declared that wheeling was merely 
a temporary fad would have to own themselves 
beaten, and aim their dismal predictions at the 
motor-cycle and the automobile. 


The President has approved an order 
placing the customs service both in Porto Rico 
and Hawaii under civil service rules. Hereafter 
appointments must be made from lists of those 
who have passed a competitive examination, and 
are therefore known to be qualified. Moreover, ; 
the chairman of the Central Board of Examiners 
of the Civil Service Commission has been sent to 
Manila to establish the merit system in the 
Philippines. These are extremely important 
steps toward making the administration of our, 
island possessions a success. 


Foolish election bets seldom afford such 
delightful opportunities to demonstrate their folly 
as a wager recently made by two Western men, 
one of whom has agreed that if his candidate is 
defeated he will twist the tail of a vicious mule 
belonging to the other man once a day for three 
weeks, “or until incapacitated.” Doubtless the! 
mule who is made a “factor”’ in the bet is not an 
offensive partisan. He may not even be inter- | 
ested in politics at all; but if the terms of the 
wager are fulfilled, he will probably see to it that 
the man who twists his tail does not vote any i 
more. 


The hens of China, according to a German : 
scientific journal, find life more real and earnest ' 
than wholly enjoyable. When not hatching out 
broods of their own kind, the additional and 
novel task of hatching fish eggs is thrust upon 
them. Their owners collect fish spawn, intro- 
duce it into empty egg-shells, hermetically seal 
them and place them under the deceived and ! 
conscientious hen. In due time the shells are 
removed, and the spawn, now warmed into life, | 
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travels about in a buggy, carrying a wash-tub, a 
wringer and soap, teaching squaw after squaw 
how to wash, iron and cook, not to hush the 
baby to sleep with strong coffee, how to heal 
weak eyes and other diseases common among 
her people. In the picturesque language of her 
‘tribe, Annie Dawson “leaves a trail of light” 


‘Will contests are so common and 80 de- 
structive that one feels like applauding the 


| wisdom of men who incorporate their estates 


under the name of, say, “The John Jones Com 
pany,” and regularly transfer stock in the 
company just as they wish their property should 


i be distributed. It costs something to incorporate, 


but it does not exhaust an estate, as the contest 
over a will might, and the chief corporator is able 
to guard himself against the fate of King Lear 
by retaining a substantial interest. The wonder 
is that moneyed men have not devised even better 
methods of protecting their estates against impu- 
dent claimants and greedy lawyers. The readi- 
ness with which wills are contested and the 
apparent ease with which they are frequently 
broken must have troubled the mind of every 
man who has property to leave. 


++ 


OCCUPATION. 


An angel’s wing would droop {f long at rest, 
And God Himself inactive were no longer. blest. 
jelecte 


—_~e>—__—_ 


American Consuls in China. 


HE place of an American consul in China 
i: is no sinecure in these stirring times. 

After the legations at Pekin were cut 
off from the outside world, the consuls became 
the only avenues of diplomatic communication. 
Those who were stationed at disturbed or threat- 
ened points, as at Tientsin and Chefu, at 
Shanghai and Canton, found themselves con- 
fronted by unexpected conditions, calling for a 


high degree of courage and discretion. At the 


half-dozen other points also where consuls are 
stationed, novel anxieties and responsibilities 
arose. 

So far as at present appears, the consuls have 
risen to the importance of their new responsibili- 
ties, have given prompt aid to missionaries and : 


family. He tells of the genuine melancholy and 
sadness which resulted from his spilling of salt, 
and his misplacing of a knife and fork. 

“Upon my return home,” he said, “I fell into 
@ profound contemplation on the evils that 
attend these superstitious follies of mankind; 
how they subject us to imaginary afflictions and 
additional sorrows. As if the natural calamities 
of life were not sufficient for it, we turn the most 
| indifferent circumstances into misfortunes.” 


SUFFERING FOR OTHERS. 


Pity never ceases to be shown 
To him who makes the people’s wrongs his own. 
Dryden. 


<4 


Names of the New War-Ships. 


S Virginia and Rhode Island for the two 

battle-ships lately authorized by Congress, 
and of Maryland, Colorado and South 
Dakota for the three new armored cruisers. 
The new protected cruisers are to be called St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and Charleston. 

Naval nomenclature is something of more than 
sentimental interest. It is the design of the 
government to indicate the character of each 
vessel by its name; the battleships, with the 
exception of the Kearsarye, all bear the names 
of states. The name Kearsarge, by special 
direction of Congress, was transmitted from the 
ship which rendered valiant service in the Civil 
‘War. Armored cruisers also generally bear the 


of cities, and torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat 
destroyers are named after men famous in Amer- 
ican naval history. 
' This system goes back to 1819, when a law 
was enacted dividing sailing- and steam-vessels 
into classes, and defining the range within which 
names for each class should be chosen. The 
classification then established has become wholly 
obsolete, but the principle embodied in it is still 
observed. In the British navy a name is passed 
down for centuries froin one ship to another, so 
that the continuity of historical association is 
, unbroken. 

Many of the celebrated names of the War of 
1812, such as the Wasp, would not now be | 
permissible for important war-ships; but when | 





ECRETARY LONG has selected the names ! 


names of states, protected cruisers the names; 


other imperiled Americans, and have collected | | the Maine was destroyed, Congress directed that 
information and carried on negotiations with | its name should descend to one of the new, 
local governors and viceroys. | battle-ships, and Secretary Long’s selection of 
Even in ordinary times, the duties of a consul | Charleston was doubtless due to the loss of a 
in China are of special importance. As civilized , vessel of that name last November. 
countries will not permit their citizens to be 
subject to Chinese courts, the consul is a judicial | Wood and armor may perish, but never the 
officer who sometimes has cases of consequence | recollection of deeds of heroism. 
to decide. In some places, as at Shanghai, he 
has a part in the municipal government. He 
does his work far from official scrutiny, and his 
personal character and integrity determine the 
extent of his usefulness. It is plain that men 
who are to fill such places should be appointed 
with special reference to their fitness for them, and Christian Workers of New York 
and without regard to political considerations. City shows an interesting phase of modern 
For that matter, it is plain that no place in the ' religious wortk.. 
consular service can be reckoned unimportant, , the advance which has been made since the days 


——_~o2—___ 


Studying the Symptoms. 


‘ because no one can foresee at what moment it | when the church regarded a sermon on Sunday 


may be in the centre of grave complications. It ‘as the principal part of its duty. 
made a guod deal of difference to the United: The report is, in a way, both census and 


| States what kind of men were serving it as ' directory, reflecting the religious and social’ 


consuls in Cuba before the war with Spain, or in character of an East Side tenement district of fifty 
Samoa when the troubles there arose, or in Hong- ' thousand inhabitants. The work of which it 
kong when affairs at Manila were in a critical | isa summary was done by the Baptist, Methodist, 
condition. Who knows where the next area of Episcopal, Presbyterian and other churches, 


It seems wise to transmit great naval names. ' 


REPORT just prepared by the executive | 
secretary of the Federation of Churches | 


Incidentally, too, it emphasizes , 





is emptied into a shallow pool. Here the fish 
which appear are nursed and guarded till strong 
enough to be turned into a lake or stream, and | 
subsequently add to the edible resources of the | 
people. It is all right for ‘the people,” but 
perhaps the hens find life a little too strenuous. | 


international disturbance may be? Wherever it 
may be, the American consul on the ground 
should be a man equal to the emergency. 


else the spoils system may get a foothold, the 
diplomatic and consular service of the United 
States should be put permanently out of its reach. 


——_+o-—__—_—_ 


Harmful Superstitions. 


SINGING-TEACHER not long ago dis- 
covered that a young woman of slender | 
resources, who worked hard for her living, 


A 


The | 
plain lesson of passing events is that, wherever : 


céoperatively, their aim being to get such infor- 
mation as would make their work in the district 
most effective. 

The statistics gathered show the percentage of 
Roman Catholics, Protestants and Hebrews; the 
number of each denomination who have a church 
home and attend religious services with any 
regularity ; the various nationalities represented 


—twenty-five in all; the number of children in a| 


family, and the conditions under which the people 
live. 

The part of the city thus canvassed was once 
prosperous and self-reliant. 
cent. of the families own their dwellings. The ; 


Chicago is congratulating itself—and with | was possessed of a remarkable voice. A teacher average number of rooms to a family is a little 
good reason—on the steady improvement in the‘ did not, he thought, twice in a lifetime get a} more than three, of which one is usually dark ; 


health of its inhabitants. 
board of health show a constant decrease in! 
the death-rate during the last twenty years, 

particularly among children. Out of every | 

thousand deaths during the first quarter of this ' 
twenty-year period, five hundred and twenty- two | 
were those of children under five years of age. 

During the last quarter the number has been only 
three hundred and thirty-eight. The gain is 
attributed to the diligence of the board of health ! 
in spreading a knowledge among the poorer 
people of the best way of feeding infants during 

hot weather, and to the establishment of day 

nurseries, sterilized milk depots, floating hospitals 

and other admirable charities. 

The influence which a single person may 
exert is admirably illustrated in the case of an’ 
Indian girl, who in 1871 was carried to Hampton 
wrapped ina blanket. One of her first acts was © 
to steal a waternelon, a bit of which she imme- 
diately offered to the sun-god as propitiation. | 
For the past four years, however, this refined and 


charming young woman has served as United | \ ago, Addison relates some amusing experionces | 
She in a visit which he made to a superstitious school are all commendatory. The visitors have | token of admission to the guild of the travelling 


States Field Matron among her own tribe. 


to give her lessons without charge. 

The next difficulty was in finding time to 
practise. As she was too tired to sing in the 
, evening, after working all day, he asked her to 
| Practise an hour or so before breakfast. Weeks 
‘passed by and she came to her lessons, but her ' 
method remained as bad as ever. 

Being asked one day if she practised faithfully, 
she confessed that she did not practise at all, 
because it was “bad luck” to sing before break- 
fast. The old saying, “Sing before you eat, | 
cry before you sleep,” the poor girl believed so 
implicitly that her musical education had to be 
abandoned. 

It is surprising how much wasted energy results 
from superstition, even in this age of the world. 
Friday still suffers in the minds of many people 
about to take a long journey to an extent which 
the transportation companies realize; and yet it 


| has been proved to demonstration that Friday is \ 


not “unlucky.” 
In an essay written nearly two hundred years 


Records kept by the’ chance to work on such a voice, and he decided and more discouraging still, ninety-five per cent. 


of the dwellers in the district are without baths. 

| The most interesting thing about this work is 
inot the information that has been gathered, 
valuable though that is, but the mere fact that it 
has been done. It isa hopeful sign of religious 
alertness ; of a disposition to meet new conditions 
with new methods. The doctor must learn what 
ails his patient before he can cure him, and the 
church which knows the conditions to be met is 
the one most likely to meet them successfully. 


——_~o=—____ 


The Cuban Teachers. 


HE six weeks’ visit of the Cuban teachers, 

the reasons for which are interestingly 
described elsewhere in this issue, is nearing 
| its end. 


will soon be returning to their native land. 
i has the time been spent? What are the results? 
are therefore natural questions. 

The reports of the instructors in the summer 


Now only two per | 


The guests of Harvard University—in | 
fact, in a larger sense the guests of the nation— | 
How; 
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been eager and apt, prompt and regular in 
attendance. Consequently what has been kamed 
from books alone would justify the visit. 

But it is to the knowledge gained outside of 
books that Superintendent Frye and his assist. 
ants point with greatest satisfaction. The fore 
noons have been devoted to study, the afternoons 
and evenings to excursions and recreation. 

Fourteen hundred Cuban teachers are therefore 
going back to their island home with a new 
understanding of Concord and Bunker Hill, for 
they have been there; a new feeling for Wash. 
ington and his work, for they have hung a 
magnificent wreath on the old elm under which 
he took command of the colonial army. 

They have visited the homes of Emerson and 
Longfellow and Lowell and Hawthorne, and 
have noted the pride with which Americans 
point them out. They have been through many 
of the great manufacturing establishments of 
Boston and its vicinity, and have seen how 
modern industry has harnessed the forces of 
; Steam and electricity. They have even tasted 
pie and reveled in ice-cream soda. 

More than all else, they have lived for six weeks 
surrounded by all the evidences of an orderly 
and efficient government, where men may differ 
radically and emphatically about political prin- 
ciples, but abide peaceably and cheerfully by the 
Tesults of elections and the will of the majority, 
and where all are in the best sense free. 

These are good lessons to learn, and if they are 
transmitted to the pupils of these teachers, the 
United States will have done something more 
than establish a school system for Cuba. 


—_<~e+—_—_. 


“Hanging on” to Him. 
HE city missionary was standing on the 
| corner, waiting for a car. He had been 
called to see a dying man in the tenement- 
house district, had stayed with him till the end, 
and it was now almost midnight. 

While he waited an old woman, with a shawl 
thrown over her head, came across the street, and 
stood on the corner, as if undecided which way to 
go. The missionary had often been in the neigh 
borhood, and recognized the old woman as one he 
had seen before. 

“You are out late,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, in a troubled tone, “I’m 
| a-lookin’ for some one, and I can’t find him” 

“Who is it you’re looking for?” 

“My grandson. 





I've been trailin’ ’round ever 
since dark tryin’ to find him. I can’t bear to go 
home without him, I’m so afraid he’ll get into 
trouble again.” 

“Then he has been in trouble?” 

“Yes, he’s served three months in prison, and 
him only seventeen! He’d been arrested three 
times before, but he never got sent to the island but 
once. I got hold of the money to pay his fines the 
other times. Some folks think I’m a fool to hang 
on to him so after the way he’s carried on; but I 
promised his mother when she lay on her death 
bed that I'd never give Robert up, an’ I aint goin’ 
to. What can you expect of a boy born an’ raised 
here? He’s wild an’ reckless, an’ he does wrong 
all the time, but that’s no reason why I should 
give him up, an’ I don’t intend to.” 

“Where do you think he is to-night?” 

“I don’t know. He said he would come home 
by nine o’clock, but he didn’t. Mebbe he’s in the 
Ppolice-station an’ will be sent to jail again; but 
If he is, I'll still hang on to him when he gets 
out. I’m his gran’mother, you see, an’ he’s only 
seventeen.” 

The car came along and the missionary boarded 
it and went his way. It was his business to carry 
help and comfort and good advice to those in need, 
but this time, he felt, it was he who had been 
helped; and now, when loving efforts fail and 
those whom he seeks to reform go wrong again, 
he thinks of that faithful old soul on that street 
corner, and “hangs on.” 
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The Spirit of Travel. 


EOPLE in old times rarely travelled, except 

as mariners, merchants or fighting men 

Lord Beichan of the ancient ballad was, 
indeed, a pioneer tourist when he “shipped himself 
on board a ship, strange countries for to see ;” 
but then, he was a lord and could indulge his 
fancies. Common folk were stay-at-homes. 

To-day travel is so general that those who 
| are denied the privilege feel as never before the 
{hardship of having to deny that innate gipsy 
instinct which bids us wander while the worid is 
iu its summer prime. Yet, after all, he is a better 
and more fortunate traveller whose mind only 
journeys, than he whose body fares abroad by 
| rail or steamship while his mind remains unim- 
proved. 

The glimpse of tall spars at a pier, the blast 
offshore of a steamer’s siren through the fog, the 
| roar of a train at night with reddened smoke and 
serpent-length of lighted windows—these hints of 
travel mean more to some minds than others could 
| gather In a foreign tour. 
hb “Rome ?” sald one languid tourist. “Oh yes, that’s 
the place for pearls and striped silks; pretty, but 
they don’t wear well.” 

“Dve just been to the post-office,” exclaimed an 
enforced stay-at-home joyously, “and the mail-ship 
sailings were posted; and there was one ‘Mail for 
the Society Islands and Samoa: Ship Tropte Bird’ 
Isn’t it a whole Stevenson romance in Itself to 
know there's a ship with such a name, bound for 
Samoa? I can’t go with her when she spreads 
her wings, but I shall reread the ‘Vailima Letters,’ 
and wish her luck,” 

If there were to-day a fictitious gentle traveller, 
corresponding to the ever-appreciative gentle 
reader of old-fashioned literature, we may be sure 
| the spirit, not the tourist-ticket, would be his 
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elect. He would be one, stay-at-home or wanderer, 
in whom things strange, charming, amusing or 
impressive find response everywhere; who can 


feel sympathy with foreign ways of life and | 


thought; who, open-eyed, open-minded and open- 
souled, delights in the marvels and glories of our 
wide and wondrous world. 


ooo 


SHE VOTED. 


A Massachusetts woman of intellect and high 
social standing recently related her first experi- 
ence In voting. An election was pending in which 
it was the plain duty of good citizens to defeat 
certain unfit candidates for the school committee, 
and elect in their stead competent and progressive 
men. So she determined to exercise her civic 
rights, and duly went down to the city hall to 
register. She had induced quite a number of 
ladies to accompany her for the same purpose, 
although it had been necessary to reassure some 
of the more old-fashioned as to the nature of the 
ordeal before them. 

“Perfectly simple,” she had told them, with a 
touch of scorn fer their timidity, “perfectly simple 
and easy—it wouldn’t fluster a child. There will 
be no trouble whatever, but I will register first, 
and you can do as I do.” i 

So they flocked together to the hall, where they 
were eyed with mild and respectful curiosity, and 
she stepped forward to register. She gave her 
age correctly and audibly; she answered the other 
questions asked satisfactorily. Then came the 
final process; she was handed a box full of slips 


on which were inscribed scrappy extracts from | 


the Constitution, and was told to draw one and 
read it. She drew, gazed at the slip, squinted, 
looked blank, and gasped: 

“Good gracious! I’ve forgotten my eye-glasses!”” 

Her sight was peculiar, and without them she 
could not read a word. She was going to fail on 
the educational test! 

A moment’s awful pause was broken by a 
chuckle from the clerk, who knew her. 

“It’s ’most too good a joke to spoil, Mrs. Blank,” 
he assured her, “but I guess I'll try and help you 
out. Look here, you fellows” (to the men who 
were hanging about), “every one with glasses 
step up and let the lady have a try at 'em.” 

Several pairs were tried, but none would do. 
Neither would some offered by the other women. 
At length some one remembered the janitor, who 
could be heard shaking down the furnace, and he 
‘was summoned hastily from the cellar, very ashy 
and coaly, and naturally much surprised on his 
arrival to have his spectacles twitched abruptly 
from his nose by an interested bystander, and 
offered to an elegant lady, who accepted them 
quite as a matter of course. They were not right, 
but they were possible; and with their assistance 
she stumbled haltingly, syllable by 
through the requisite amount of hashed Constitu- 
tion, and stepped aside with a deep breath of 
relief. 

“A close shave, Mrs. Blank,” said the friendly 
clerk, with twinkling eyes, “but you can vote.” 


——___+ 





“SONS OF THE OCEAN.” 


From the early days of long cruises and prac- 
tical seamanship to the present time the American 
midshipman has been an interesting figure. The 
historic middy may have been a trifle more pic- 
turesque in appearance and romantic in bearing 
than his modern successor, the naval cadet; he 
wore a cocked hat, sometimes fought duels and 
swaggered heroically. 


He was also aboundingly boyish thirty years ' 


ago, but the brief excerpt below, from Mr. Park 
Benjamin’s book, “The United States Naval 


Academy,” {is convincing proof that the old | 


commanders knew what to do with him. 

Occasionally the old-fashioned martinet captain 
of the thirties or thereabout would send the whole 
of them to loose, furl and reef the mizzentopsail, 
and keep them at It for hours. 

One zealous commander used to make them 
drill at a great gun while dressed in full uniform, 
including cocked hats and swords. This full 
umiform requirement reached its extreme on one 
of the first practice cruises of the Preble from the 
Naval Academy, when the midshipmen were all 
sent aboard in parade clothes, gold anchors, brass 
buttons, and so forth, in which they worked aloft 
during the entire voyage to Europe and back. 

Nor was the martinet spirit idle below decks. 
A youngster ventured to remark to an awful 
dignitary, in the person of Com. Ap Catesby Jones, 
that the steerage was uncomfortable. 

“Uncomfortable, sir; uncomfortable!” thun- 
dered the commodore. ‘Why, what fool ever 
joined the navy for comfort?” 


—__ + e-+-—_—__ 


GOOD WALKERS. 


It is said that the best footmates of the nine- 
teenth century were William and Mary Howitt, 
the writers of so many charming bits of literature. 
They began to walk on their wedding-day, and 
kept on walking during nearly sixty years of 
married life. 

In 1824, when walking was far from fashionable, 
this sturdy Quaker pair walked five hundred miles 
among the Scotch mountains, carrying necessary 
luggage on their strong young backs. They 
climbed Ben Lomond, waded streams, crawled 
over bogs, scraanbled through bracken and slid 
down sheer defiles in the course of this wild tramp. 
Doubtless the peasants fancied they were mad. 

In the fifty-first year of their married life, when 
Mrs, Howitt was over seventy and her husband 
almost eighty, they started out one summer 
morning to climb an alp of the Tyrol. From the 
village of Taufers they climbed a road too steep 
for vehicles, walking steadily for five hours. 

At dusk they came to a farmer’s chalet; there 
they were cordially invited to supper, and there 
for two nights they slept on the sweet, fresh 
hay in the barn, and employed the days in twice 
elimbing to the mountain-top. 

An excursion which had been planned for 





syllable, | 


THE YOUTH’S 


‘ William Howitt’s birthday after he had passed his | 
, eightieth year was reluctantly abandoned because 
of the rain, A year or two later his wife wrote: 

“Father and I have just come in from a pleasant | 
walk right into the country, amongst picturesque | 
| houses and such ancient orchards and park-like ! 
fields scattered over with grand old Spanish 
chestnuts.” 

Mr. Howitt died in 1879, aged eighty-four. For 
a few years more his faithful footmate took quiet 
strolls, and gathered the flowers her husband 
loved. And when she had lived to see eighty-nine 
years she gently fell asleep. 





The Youth’s Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 


i For 1900 


, Is conducted on the same general lines as former | 
exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 
ful than that which preceded it. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


| For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
—best from the standpoint of human interest, picto- 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth’s Companion 
| offers the following prizes : 


MEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
| SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
| HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
' HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 








| FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. \ 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design and lined with gold. 

| Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 

| awards, the details of which are contained in an 

announcement printed in The Youth's Companion of 
May 31, 1900. 3 

The competition closes at noon, September 3, 1900. 

Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, | 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





SLEEPING ON DECK. 


The passenger capacity of vessels in this part 
of the world is limited by the number of berths 
and staterooms the ship contains. There is no 
such limitation in vessels that ply along the 
Amazon River. Staterooms are a superfluity in 
them, for they are never used except by the few 
foreign travellers, and then simply in whicli to 
dress. | 


The passenger capacity of the Brazilian vessel 
depends upon the hangin; s 
on the vessel’s deck. 


night. Even in the hotels, hammocks 
used than beds. 

The Brazilian hammock is a thing of beauty— 
and of costliness, too. The Leduver Monthly is 
responsible for the statement that the best of 
| them cost anywhere from a hundred to five hundred 
dollars. Those made of maqueira grass, with | 
feather lace trimmings, are considered the finest. 
It takes from several months to a year to make a 

tlass hammoc The featherwork ig artistic 

very cleverly put together. The feathers are 

all in the natural colors, and are taken from birds 
, Of most brilliant plumage. The Indians of the 
Rio Branco region, on the upper Rio Negro, have 

a great reputation for this kind of work. 

hese hammocks will last a lifetime, althougl: 
they may be In use every day and washed once a | 
month, ‘The most common kind of hammock is | 
of German manutacture, made of cotton and 
imported, but sold very cheap: These are warm, 
and keep out draughts of air. The best cotton 
ones are of native grown cotton, and are made in 

Maranhao, The grass hammocks are much cooler 
| than any bed, as they let the night breezes come 
| through their loosely woven meshes. 














| COMPROMISED. 


Good stories come from the mining camps 
! sometimes. The New York Tribune is indebted 
| for a new one to a traveller who had stopped over | 
| at Carson City, Nevada, to look after his own | 
| claims. 


| “A ‘strike’ was recently made near Carson,” he 
said, “and it turned out to be one of such promise 
that a good-sized camp soon sprung up around it. 
The two principal mine owners were respectively 
an Irishman and a Jew, and as a delicate compli- 
ment to these leading citizens, the rest of the 
miners left it to them bestow a name upon the 
new camp. | 
“The two had many conferences, but could not 
reach an agreement, for the Irishman stood out 
for a name taken from the Emerald Isle, while 
‘the Jew was for one that would be suggestive of | 
the chosen people. The rest of the miners finally | 
became restless, and threatened to name the camp 
| themselves if an end was not put to the delay, 
and this led the pale to compromise. 
“They named the new camp, ‘Tipperusalem.’” 


—e 
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CHEERING POSSIBILITY. 


| _ The spirit of emulation sometimes brings strange 
facts to light. Two small boys at a summer resort 
were boasting of the respective merits of their 
native cities. 


“There are a great many more people in New 
York than there are in Boston,” safd one of them 
finally, with an air of closing a useless discussion. 

|" That’s true, maybe,” said the little New 
| Englander, cautiously; “but a great many Boston 
| people have gone to hospitals and almshouses 
; and—and state prison! I expect if they were all | 
| gpunte you'd have to stop talking about New 

; York!” ' 
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COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona. 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. | 
200 ing China, Cuba, etc., 16c. 800 different postage. 

stamps, $3.00, Stamps sent on approval 604; 
discount. Price lst and stamp paper free, We buy rare 


stamps and old collections for cash. Established 1877. | 
CH. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., Century Bldg. St. Louis, Mo, 
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Brass Band 


Iastruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supp.ies. Write for catalog, 445 
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GO TO COLLEGE. 


Write and learn how you can secure a scholar- 
ship in your choice of over 800 leading colleges, 





keepaie, N.Y. We secure positions for graduates conservatories and professional schools, Cata- 
of complete commercial course. Catalogue fr logues free. State age, what you wish to study, 
C. 6. GAINES, Box 92, Poughkeepsie, N.\. 4 first and second choice of school, previous 





educational advantages and when you wish to 
enter. Sample copy magazine free. 
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Dept. Y, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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78. 
School organized 1374. Catalogue free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. | 


LASELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Massachusetts. 


Inspect our home-school if possible. You will then 

understand why our girls improve iu health as well a 
manner while with us. In all | 

our courses we belleve one thing done well ix better 

pupil to undertake more studles than she ean master 
without injury to her health. For catalog, address | 


U. C. BRAG D Principal. | 


The ACADEMY of the 
University of Chicago,’ 


FORK BOYS. Situated at Morgan Park, 
seven miles from main University build- 
ings, prepares boys for all colleges and 
technical schoolx, Courses in Manual Training. A 
faculty of eleven experienced men. New gymnasium, 
modern dormitories, complete laboratory and brary | 
equipment. Expenses $250 to $440. 45 Scholarships. 
Fall term begins September ith. For catalogue | 
ND J. CHAS 
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ean of Academy, Morgan Park, Illinois. | 


STAMMERING 


ermanently cured by a physician —a rpeech specialist 
for nearly twenty years. Pupils may live in the iusti- 
tution and receive the doctor’s constant personal 
treatment and care. Applicants may rely upon having 
the best treatment known, combining the cele- 
brated German and French methods, improved by the , 
suggestions of a progressive American physician. Send | 
for Mlustrated pamphlet, giving directions for treat: 
ment and abundant referen:es from eminent menand 
pupils, P.A. BRYANT, M.D., 103 W. 73d Street, New York. 





AVED this baby’s life and will do 
the same for your baby. It 
unsweetened, used with fresh cow’s 
milk, condensed milk or water ‘ 
to suit the nents of each indi- 
vidual case is on account of its 
concentration r the moste 
ical food. Prepared 
directions, 
movements of the 
Babies and Adults. 
educa. Buy a package from your 
and prove this Jor’ yoursel, 
name with your 
us sample. Ad: 


, Dept. 


From a poor position to a | 
without loss of t 
Is our stud 

i 
the shop to positions as Me- 
chanical or Architectural 
Draughtsmen, Electrical or Steam 
Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, 
Chemists,’ Correspondents, Sten- 
ographers and Bookkeepers. We 
guarantee to give 
thorough — technical 
tion by mail. Men’ 
profession you wish 
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Box 8382, Scranton, Pa. 
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Losing a Good Customer. 


Everything is measured by a standard, whether it be something to eat, to wear or to 


use. The standard of flour is Pillsbury’s Best. No one tries to make any better 
flour, no one claims that there is any better flour, but some dealers offer for sale 
other flour which they claim to be just as good as Pillsbury’s Best. Why not insist 
upon having the standard, and avoid the substitute ? 


‘Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is the best for you and it is the best for those dealers who keep their trade year in 
and year out by satisfying their customers; but it is not the best flour for those 
dealers who do not care what they sell, so long as the profit is big. You may be sure 
that your interests are not thought of when another flour than Pillsbury’s Best is 
recommended. 

Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. Being the best, 


iv is imitated, and consumers are warned not to accept substitutes. 
“The Best Bread,” a book of bread, cake and pastry recipes, sent free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co.,Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Oats, end Pillsbury'’s/Vitos. 


| character, integrity and amiability. Military men 
seem to cherish more jealousies than members 
of almost any other profession. Grant was above 
| this ‘mischievous, foul sin of chiding.’ I never 
, heard him speak unkindly of a brother officer.”” 
Mr. George W. Childs, in his “Recollections,” 
tells us that Grant’s habits of thought and speech 
were singularly clean and pure. “I never,’ he 
says, ‘in all the years I knew him intimately, 
heard him say when alone with men a word that 
would bring a blush to the cheek of a woman.’’ 
Washington is reported by his friends and by 





Alfie Ballad of Elizabeth Zane 
~~ Wheeling 1777 


E who love in the past to sean 
Glory of daring in heart of man, 

Glory of daring on land or main, 

List to the song of Elizabeth Zanc! 


Braver story was never sung! 

Slight was the maid, and fair and young; ie 
Gently born and gently bred, a 

Kin of heroes living and dead. 


Fincastle Fort of fair renown 

Stood on the river by Wheeling town; 

Set amid fields of wheat and corn, 
Guarding the hamlet where she was born. 





have been as modest and clean in his language 
at all times as if he had been talking to a young 
girl. 

Boys sometimes mistake coarseness for strength, 
; and think that oaths and indecent language are 
| the manifestations of manhood and force of 
character. Washington and Grant evidently 
thought otherwise. 


———<e+—___ 


Lyddite. 


Fai the feast September spread, 
heat w a : N “eer every nation nowadays has its 


‘Wheat was golden and corn was red, 
Blazed the hillside with scarlet flame,— 
‘When down on the clearing the redskin came. 


Full five hundred with whoop and shout, 
Led by a black-souled renegade scout, 
Savage with hate and fierce for blood, 
Down they swept from the burning wood. 


favorite high-explosive or fulminating 


the composition of which is supposed to be a 
secret. The object is to obtain an explosive 


be handled without danger of blowing up the 
people who use it and the artillery In which it is 
used, 


Such an explosive was taken by the Americans 
in a limited quantity to Cuba, to be used in the 
so-called “dynamite guns.” ‘These guns were 
planned to throw shells containing high explosives 

ut the explosives were not dynamite. They had 
a Breater explosive force than dynamite, and the 
substance used in them was easier to handle than 
ordinary gunpowder, 

This substance was said to be practically the 
same as the explosive introduced by the French 
ariny, and called melinite, from the name of the 
Inventor. But the English have made the most 
successful venture yet recorded in this fleld with 
their lyddite—a powder which has enormous explo- 
sive force, and can be fired from a gun which is 
easily: carried about. 

Lyddite does not take its name from a man, as ts 
sonietimes supposd, but from an ancient town 
near the coast of Kent, in England—the town of 
Lydd, where there is a government artillery 
range. 

Here the tests were made which resulted in the 
preparation of this explosive; and the name of 
Ihe peaceful Kentish village is now heralded all 
j Over the world in connection with a substance 
which has dealt death to hundreds of Boers and 


Time there was none to wait or plan; 
‘Woman and child and youth and man 
Sped to the fort like a rising wind, 
Barred and bolted the gates behind. 


Hope is strong and God is good! 

Fatr at his post each brave man stood; 
Forty and two were they counted out, 
And full five hundred devils without. 


Twice from the gate a handful brave 
Into the fire of the conflict drave ¥ 
A swath of death on thelr stormy track,— 
Of sixteen going not one came back. 


And in through cranny and crevice sped 
An arrow enters and one falls dead; 
Until of strength and of hope bereft, 
Thirty are taken and twelve are left. 


Then, that horror the dregs should drain, 

Spent is the powder, grain by grain; 

The long day’s fighting but well begun, 

And the last charge rammed in the smoking gun! 


The captain smote with his lifted hands: 
“Out in my cabin a full keg stands: 

But sixty paces between us lie,— 

How can I send one more to die!” 


Then to his side with cheek aflame 
Little Elizabeth softly came; 


| explosive force, since its fumes are so suffocatin; 
| 8s sometimes to drive even the bravest and mos 
obedient soldiers from their trenches. 

Lydd therefore shares the international notori- 
ety which attaches to the name of Dumdum—that 
other peaceful village in distant Bengal, where 
are manufactured the expanding bullets which 
Great | Britain has semanded and retained the 
rig] use against “barbarians.” 

Kin of heroes, living and dead,— ‘he Tyddite projectite used by the British naval 
‘Man nor boy can be spared,” she said, brigade weighs fort -five ound, and is area ron 
” " ” a in wi & calibre of! four and seven-tenths 

Lyi bo oct to the house instead: inches. ‘The weight of the projectile includes the 
Pleaded she well, till the bolts they drew ; five and a half pounds of cordite, another powerful 
Swift as a vision she bounded through, explosive, which ts required to throw it. The 


ight of the lyddite in the head of the projectile 
Sped like a deer across the grass, is ten pounds—quite enough to break the projec- 
And the Indians paused as they saw her pass,— tile into fragments and hurl them with fri ghtful 


force. 

The whole projectile looks like a cartridge for a 
sporting rifle—many times magnified, of course. 

wenty-nine and one-half pounds of metal are 
hurled about by the explosion of the lyddite, which 
also casts abroad sickening fumes, su; gesting 
the vial of ill-smelling liquid which used 3 be an 
offensive adjunct of the operations of the Chinese 
infantry. 

The South African Boers have, in their reports, 
ridiculed the effects of the 1 ‘ddite, declaring that 
the British gunners were able to do very little 
damage with it. However, there can be no doubt 
that It helped to render the position of General 
Cronje untenable after he was surrounded; and 
it must be an important aid in beleaguering 
operations. 


Paused for a moment and left her go 

‘With never an arrow or tomahawk blow. 
—Through fear or favor who may know?— 
And each man seeing her held his breath, 
Till she ran through a silence deep as death. 


Never a foot to hers gave chase! 

She lifted the keg from its hiding-place, 
And staggering under the burden sore 
Into the sunshine came once more. 


Then like a tempest of iron sleet 
Rained the bullets about her feet, 
Whistle of arrows arose and fell, 


And the loud woods roared with a roar of hell. — -+0e_____ 


But as if great Jehovah’s hand 

Bore her triumphant through shot and brand, 
With wild heart beating and cheek aflame 
Into the gate of the fort she came; 


And the desperate handful of fighting men 
Cheered till the forests rang again. 

And under the cloud of powder smoke 

Once more the voice of the bullet spoke 
Holding the terrible foe at bay,— 

And succor came down with the close of day. 


A Boy Inventor. 


turning of boys’ thoughts into the right 

channel {s indicated by the fact that the 
telephone was originated by Prof. A. G. Bell when 
he was a boy. His father, the venerable Prof. A. 
M. Bell, gives an account of the matter ina letter 
published in Mr. George Iles’s new work, “Flame, 
Electricity and the Camera.” 


In the boyhood of my three sons I took them to 

see the speaking-machine constructed by_ Herr 

Faber, and we were all greatly interested in it 

profespiqually. To hat siete Unoretical KnOvT!: 

és : | edge and their mechanical ingenuity, I offered a 

Shall live the name of Elizabeth Zane! prize to the one who should ‘produce the best 
Mary EvizanetH BLAKE, | results in imitation of speech 

| means. 

| All, of course, set to work, but nothing of 

' startling novelty was devised. ‘The scheme o my 

RE | second son, A. G. Bell, was, however, the best. 

| This contest—as well as the whole course of the 

3 | boys’ education directed piel mands ie the sub- 

i | Ject, until the sole survivor of the lads came to 

Didn’t Have to Swear. | the conclusion that imitative mechanism might 


mt N LBERT D. RICH-. be dispensed with, and merely 


So was the fort by Wheeling saved! 
And so in letters of gold engraved 
While joy in daring, and pride remain, 





by mechanical 








a speech be transmitted to an electric wire. 
ARDSON, who ‘This was entirely his own idea. He illustrated 
served through 


! it to me by diagrams, and sketched out the whole 
Fine . i plan of central-ofice communi ion lon 
the Civil War as corre-' anything had been done for the practical realiza- 
spondent for the New | tion of the idea. I can claim nothing in the tele- 
York Tribune, in his phone but the impulse which led to the invention. 
history of his adventures, | 
gives a close picture of | © 
many of the men whose 
power was developed in| 
the great conflict. 

He describes Grant’s 
calmness under the fierce attacks of the news 
papers: “He only smoked and waited. Only 
once he protested, saying to the correspondent of 
a journal which had denounced him with great 
severity, ‘Your paper is unjust to me. Time 
will make it all right. I want to be judged only 
by my acts.’ 

“During the evening camp-fires,”’ says Rich- 
ardson, “I saw much of General Grant. He, 
impressed me as possessing great purity of; 
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Smoothing the Way. 


HE Duke of Cambridge ts a brave soldier 

and a kind-hearted gentleman, but he is not 

ascholar. He has been recently in Rome, 
and one of his experiences there Is told in the 
London Chronicle as specially characteristic of 
all persons concerned. 

On the oceasion of a visit to the Vatican, the 
duke, hearing from a friend that it was proper lo 
talk Latin there, rather nervously brushed up a 
few phrases and passwords. The Vatican. on its 
part. hearing that the duke spoke nothing but 
English, was equally punetilions, 

All guards who could speak English were 
ordered to the front. The chamberlains of Eng. 
sh nationality or speech were required to atten i 
and the pope himself practised the English 


Secretary Lear, who lived with him for years, to | 


force, intended for the charging of shells, | 


. | Which will have the most deadly effects, but can ' 


j Sudanese. It has other odious qualities besides its | 


H*: important to the world may be the 


the ribrations of , 


before | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


sentences he had learned from an English resident 


in Brussels fifty years ago. 
The gallant duk , 





who said, “This way, Your Royal Highness.” 


him at each turn, 
repeated. 
ope’s private apartment, the duke 
@ monsignor, whose mother was En 
whose own accent Is native, who offere 
His Royal Highness’s hat. 


e, when he arrived at the outer 
portals of the Vatican, was addressed by a guard, 


ya 
The duke started with Tele? he was rid, fora 
moment. of his Latin. The same experience met | 
and in the ante-rooms it was 


AUGUST 2, 19, 


When once I had my arms round the 
pulled myself up on the main branch, fork, 1 
Between the root of the tree and the bank there 
was now a freat gap, which the tide was rushing 
through with tremendous force, and close along. 
side Of me there rose something that, for the 
moment, ] thought was another half-sunkey tree. 
Then it fell, a gray, loathsome creature that 


Reaching at last the doors of the | almost paralyzed me with fear, as | marked the 
was met | lon: 

lish and) 1 
to take but somehow or other, I had never given them 


line of its ieedy-looking jaws. 
new that the river teemed with crocodiles 


thought. The creature's back 


‘Was Not more than 


Presently the pope, evidently priding himself on | a foot. below me, and I hardly dared to breathe. 


i the vernacular, asked his visitor to “seat down.” 
“Well, 
tounded duke. 





N: A: CATHEDRAL 


CLARENCE. URMY': 






temple.” I 


and the Credo stand, 
tect Who planned 


fane so fair, so high; 
What = graceful 
what wondrous dye 
In windows fashioned by a 
master-hand, 
And where in all the world a 
nave so grand— 


Ing to the sky! 
Listen to the litany of leaves 


Hush! 
A-murrour to the breeze that, seaward set, 
Is bearing spice from cafions far above; 
And now, with sunset-veiling, twilight weaves 

A purple altar-cloth, and lingers yet 
The Nune Dimittis of a woodland dove. 


——__~ee 


Selecting a Jury. 
| FE VER since an elaborate system of reporting 


came Into vogue in the newspapers, it has 
been a matter of some difficulty to secure 
an impartial jury for criminal trials. In cases of 
especial notoriety, the difficulty is greatly inten- 
sifled. When “Boss” Tweed was brought to trial 





for stealing millions of dollars from the eity of | 


New York, the great majority of the men sum- 
moned for jury duty were rejected either by the 
defence or by the prosecution as ineligible on 
account of their prejudices. 

One very nervous little man, who kept dropping 


his hat and his eye-glasses, was brought betore 
| the lawyers. His ination, according to the 


examinat! 
| Official record, ended thus: 

Question.—Do you belong to any political organ- 
ization? 

Answer,—No, not exactly; but I once gave a 
| subscription to raise a banier. 

Question—Ah! A bauner! Who for? 

Answer.—I don’t know. He was beaten at the 
election. 

At this manifestation of innocence the little man 
was promptly accepted. 

One Bannin, aged about fifty, was next called. 

Question.— What is your business? 

Answer.—I am a gentleman. 

Question.—How old are you? 

Answer.—Under seventy-five, 

Mr. Bannin was rejected. ‘The next comer was 
aman named Burnham. 

Question.—Have you read in the papers about 
the charges against Tweed? s 

Ana Ye: 

Question.—In what? 

dnaiwer.—In the cars. 

Mr. Burnham was pronounced incompetent. 

Another candidate was a man who said he had 
once been a school-teacher, once a policeman, and 
was at present an oypterman, 

Questio. You se 1 oysters for a living? 
es, sir. 
Where do you buy your oysters? 
don’t buy them. 
Hiow can you sell, if you don’t buy 

















Answer.—I sell on commission. 
The ex-schoolmaster was accepted amidst some 


laughter. 
Mr. Zachariah Stern was another amusing 
en. 
ion.—Have you an opinion on Mr. Tweed’s 







ver.—1 have so decided an opinion that 1 
won't give it up, nohow. 

“Then we give you up, anyhow,” remarked Mr. 
Tweed’s counsel. 





sone 
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Australian Adventure. 


RS. ROWAN, in her book, “A Flower- 
M Hunter in Queensland and New Zealand,” 
describes an adventure which befell her 

on the Bloomfield River in northern Queensland. 


She had been put on shore near the mouth of the 
river, at a poor and lonely hut. 


I was getting so hungry that I determined I 
would at any rate make an effort to cross the 
river and get a message sent to Mr. H.’s station. 
Some trees falling across the river had made a 
partial bridge, and on these I tried my luck. 

I climbed on the big root, and with {he ald of an 
overhanging tree balanced myself on the log, and. 
found the first few yards cany walking; but in 
midstream there was a fork In the tree to get 
round. Here 1 lost my hold of the branches over- 
head, and had to go very gingerly on my hands 
and knees. 

The log was horribly slippery, and the water 
looked very black. I turned myselt round and 
slid so quickly down the other side that I saved 
taking a hea nto the river only by catching at 
a small twig, which, however, broke away in my 
hand; but IF managed to balance myself sufficiently 
to get on the next log. 

After having gone a short distance, I discovered 
that the tide was fast coming In, not going out, 
T had thought. B&tween me and the bank 
the water, instead of being wadeable, was high 
, cnongh to be over my head, and the sloping banks 

were of soft mud. It was not a pleasant outlook 

and | began to wonder how long a time I should 
take in drowning in this position. 

It was impossible to turn, so 1 began a b: 
ward movement, but my skirt got in the 
The branch behind me sloped upward, and th 
was that fork of a tree to pass again. There was 
no creeping backward up that. 

The water had now reached the top of the log. 
Tf. 1 dropped my feet I knew that the current 
would suck me under, and in desperation I drew 
myself up and threw my body backward against 

j the log, and twisted round on my face. } could 
never fave performed this feat at any other time, 
but life at that moment seemed ‘very sweet. 
































“Il be hanged!” blurted out the as- 


Sa Pae Lord is in His holy 
Through Sentence, Psalter 
With mind upon the Archi- 

These columned walls, this 


arabesques, | 


| much less to move. It slid alon 
and I felt the vibration of its b 
| came up on the other side. 
i its head up-stream again, 
water, as if it smelt game. 
Uncertain in its movements, it stu shly played 
|round and round. My eyes ‘were riveted on ft 
| I forgot the river, tide and everything else, ay 
with the rising water, it came so close ‘again that 
my feet almost touched it as It stirred the slimy 
ooze and mud from the bank with its tail. 2 
For a few seconds the voracious mouster lay 
apparently Insensible to everything, Dut with it. 
ears open to the slightest sound. hardly dared 
to draw breath. Now, as if waiting for th 
; Supreme moment, its opportunity to spring, {t 
rose the full length of its body and menacingly 
clashed its jaws; then, with snout down-stream, 
it went under, leaving ‘nothing in its wake Duta 
Jon, ripple on the surface. 
e tide had reached my 
sight of a native 
| cooee brought her 


Under the log” 
y rubbing as i 
Then it tured with 
its snout just adow- 


feet when I caught 
irl in the distance, and a loud 
(0 my help. 
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A Lumber King. 


whose ambition was to make a vast fortune 

in lumber. Like most men of ability who 
keep but one purpose in view, he attained his 
goal, but unlike many with whom fortune deals 
most kindly, he became a philosopher in the midst 
of success. 


He was a little, gray-haired, stoop-shouldered 
man, whom strangers seldom noticed unless be 
looked at them with his keen, little eyes. Then 
they knew he was no ordinary man. 

One day last summer he was wandering through 
a remote corner of his pine-land empire when 
discovered a man chopping trees. 

“Is this your timber?” asked the old man, inno- 
cently, as he sat down on the noble trunk which 
the woodman had just felled. 

“No,” said the chopper, resting to chat with the 
stranger. 
| “Whose is it?” 

“Oh, tt belongs to old Ward. He owns all this 
imber.”” 


“You're cutting it for him, then?” 

“Not exactly. I’ve got my own winter's wool 
to get in,” 

' “Ward would be mad if he knew that, wouldn't 
he?” remarked the little man. 
|. “Would he be mad? Well, 1 should think be 
might! He’s as stingy about’ the wood as if he 
expected to use it all himself!” 

“Have you cut much of it?” 

“D’ve got about elght cords stowed. away.” 

“Where have you got it?” continued the old 
man in his squeaky volce. 
| Lhe woodman showed him where it was hidden. 
ae proprietor grinned as he started away slowly, 
| saying: 
| wanttish obliged to you for cutting it. I'm old 
; Ward.” 
| The millionaire was as simple in his habits as 
; any woodman. In the morn! ng he rose at four 

o'clock, and by nine at night his house was always 
dark, and his family in bed. 

Men who put on airs were more than he could 
stand. A promoter from the East, who prided 
himself on Wearing the finest clothes that extrar- 
agance could buy, once called at his house in the 
j country. As the visitor drove into the winding 
roadway, he noticed an old man with a how 
sprinkling the lawn. 

“Here,” he cried, “take my horse!” 

The old man laid down the hose and took the 
| horse’s bridle, while the promoter went up to the 
front door and handed his card to the maid, 
paying that he wanted to see the master of the 

house. 
| “You just saw him,” said the maid. 

“Where?” 

“‘He’s holding your horse.” 

The promoter hurried back with a profusion of 
apologies. The little old man just grinned. He 
did no business with the promoter, 


This grove of redwoods rench- ! Tintos died not long ago in Michigan a man 


‘th 
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Gardening in Africa. 


HE main trouble in a British West African 

T diet is a lack of fresh green food. So wrote 

‘ the late Mary H. Kingsley, the African 

explorer, in Climate, and she proceeded to mention 

, Some of the diMculties in the way of supplying 
; that deficiency. 


Gardening in West Africa is nervous work. 1 
have worked in gardens there, and know that 
even lifting a kale-pot is not there as it is here, x 
trifling act—because under the Kale-pots you have 
there a chance of finding divers things that, if in 
spirits on a shelf of the British Museum reptil: 
gallery, would give pleasure, but there, clese te 
one’s ankles and not bottled and corked down. 
are merely exciting and unpleasant, Sul, if the 
snakes go In the other direction, one has the satis 
| faction of having fresh vegetables. 

There are plenty of worse things than snakes 
; connected with West African gardening. In 
some places there are elephants, fu others hippo- 
potami. Specimens of either in’ a garden for a 
| night are incompatible with success, for a season. 
at least. Then, if you hire a man to sit up all 
night in the garden and ring a hand-bell to keep 
| such intruders off, he Keeps you awake also. If 
you take away the bell and set him up in business 
with a fire to scare game off, a leopard usually 
comes and takes him away, which distresses youl 
| very Inuch, 
Gardening in West Africa 1s not to be under- 
taken light-heartedly by persons of a nervous or 
irritable disposition. 
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Not Personally. 


HE Antiquarian Society of Smithton was 
holding its anniversary meeting, an occasion 
of much splendor and importance. 


A young woman who acted in the capacity of 
society reporter for one of the morning papers 
of the'city, in making her rounds for the purpose 
of securing the names of those in attendance, 
proached a somewhat elderly but well-pr 
‘ved spinster, who was moving In her stateliest 
nner ainid the throng. id 
I suppose, Miss Bunham,” the reporter said, 
| jotting down the name in her note-vook, “You are 

an Antiquarian?" is * 

“I am a member of the Antiquarian Society 
;Yesponded Miss Bunham, with get diga! me 
jst having an impression that a2 “an! 








quarian,” objectively considered, was about the 
same thing as an antiquity, 
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r ra. audience! He came late. He had a surprise, 
The MclIlrath Orchestra too, that morning, when he found his (?) orches- 
on JONES had taken a few real lessons | tra billed for a show. 





on the violin of Professor McIlrath, a real! He was disappointed to hear no music. Per- 
teacher, before Mr. McIlrath went away | haps he guessed what was the trouble with the 
for the summer ; Harry Hunt could play “ "Way ' Mcllrath orchestra. 
Down upon the Swanee River” on the mouth-| The show brought in three dollars and twenty 
organ; Freddie Williams bought a jew’s-harp, | cents. 
and old Uncle ‘Ziah lent his banjo to Willie! Mr. MclIrath walked out like the rest of the | 
Brown. Poor Uncle ’Ziah was getting 
too old to pick the banjo; but “Law, 
honey,” he said to Willie’s little sister, “I 


er—we got mad about it, and now neither of us 
will speak first.” 

“Why, that’s very sad,” said mamma, “for 
Uncle Ben has been in from the farm and left 
these, one for you and one for Ruth.” She! 
pointed to a basket on the lounge, where two | 
furry little Maltese kittens lay curled up asleep. 
“You will have to keep them both now, Betty.” 

“Mamma, dear, please, did you see where my 


Nuts to Crack. 
1 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS, 


1. We are nots alwal 3 thane 
the 4067 she pI aye ul to 1234567 123 
= seme stat wet 28, Yes, it Is 1234567, 
se go e 456 
touch the 1 £5 £ ee for me; 456 not to 
went into the garden and 
ate some 334 88 i garden and picked a 1234 
looked everywhere in the 1234 for 
the 678, but the captain is such a 12345- 
ers I did not dare stay longer. 
She has the reputation oot being a 











done played wid ‘em in my young days 
on de ole plantation befo’ de wah.” 

The orchestra formed on the fence in 
the back yard, and tuned up for “ Dixie.” 
They were all little Dixie boys, so it 
seemed quite natural that this should be 
their first selection, even if they didn’t 
know it. 

The violin squeaked out some 
thing meant for ‘‘’Way down 
South in Dixie;” the banjo tried 
to play “Look away, look 
away;” the mouth-organ ran 


~~ 


Anne ay 













HOW HE WENT 
FOR A 
DRINK 


WATER 





123aser housewife, and yet I heard she 
was 123 4567 to entertain the club be- 
cause she had 12 34567 large enough. 

7. I saw that the 12345 and the 678 
a caper on the 8 701132, rrhere will be 

opportun! for the display of 45 
sreviouit there. Pe es 

‘i 1 avish 1 ay try te a fe 1234567 

ou can onl make 2s 
‘serseiou. sour 

9, The captain sent a 1234567 that no 
one should present himself at 1234 whose 
567 did not warrant it, 

10. John is a 1234567891011; 
he has no idea of 67891011; he 
will always 12345 all. 

11. The sailor feared that the 
4567 would 123 herself when he 
saw her take the 1234567. 


Or 





into the “Swanee River’? by 
mistake, and the poor jew’s-harp 
harped along without stopping. 

Dan Fisher stood on his side 
of the fence and wanted to be- 


2. 
AN AVIARY REVERSED. 


(Every sentence contains the 
anne of a bird spelt backward.) 





long. There was his sister’s 
guitar; she’d gone off to board- 
ing-school—he’d just bring that 
out. 

But the guitar, the jew’s-harp 
and the banjo, the mouth-organ 
and the violin knew “Dixie” in a different way. 

“‘Let’s go down to Uncle 'Ziah’s and get the 
tune.’’ 

It was the best way to settle it; Uncle ’Ziah’s 
tunes were never disputed. They found him 
nursing his rheumatism in the sun in front of 
the cabin, and Aunt Rachel making a hoe-cake. 
He was very proud to sing the tune for the little 
white boys, and after that the practice in the 
back yard was simply wonderful. Tom called 
himself “Professor McIlrath,”—it sounded big 
and music-like,—leader of the orchestra, although 
most of the programme was caught “by ear’ 
from Uncle ’Ziah—by very queer ears. 

Who ever knew of an orchestra in public 
without a man on one side with a big bass viol? 
It was the one thing they lacked, and everybody 
wanted to play the bass viol; but that was not 
so troublesome a question just now as getting 
one. 

“Let’s have a show!”’ 






he da 
Po 


“Ty pis me down 
"Right ad he was 


“My 









‘Then to the p pute 
oe He, Abe Pek 


And held it close 
ere cool 









Wilh swift and steady 






nea — 
the waler bubble 


And. filled his Ez Z ‘ 7 


Where is Daniel? 0, I rode 
home with him; he is here. 

When it began to rain, I bor- 
rowed an umbrella. 

Look! Ralph has shot a bird. 

Potatoes kept in the dark rot 
sooner than in the ght. 

All women like finery, don’t 


they? 
‘The girl from Ottawa came to my party. 
1 shall forget, I know I shall. 
; When Archie saw the storm coming, he came 
home, 
She looks out of the window, or raps on it, every 
time I pass. 
He said he never knew or cared about politics. 
ane a plaid of this sort, a black Ine adds to the 
effec 
He? 0 pooh! he cannot sing. 


hot , the sun was stron 


been walking long?’ 






and get a eon 
at St To 





3. 
CHARADES. 
1 
In a ott grandeur, vast and stern, 
rst stands high 


It lifts its head, an 
To reach the ‘sky. 


And many second in its form 
Show dark and deep; 

And down by in the fearful stor m, 
‘My total leap. 


went , 
content , 


he gaily 
hand, 


ces to yearn 


e 
oe 


fia 
A puzzle I sat down to write, 
hat you may two, ny friend; 
It three by slow degrees until 
At length I reached the end. 





“And charge!” But Thouph hh e pameed wilh all his wee 1 sent it to the editor, 
ey Me OO Ae He ead not Il that dipper_t ri ro study out the Fiddles here 





He tried 


To four is only 


And the mothers took quite an interest when 
they found out what the boys were really trying 


to do. 
In a few days hand-bills, two by three 
announced the show. Tom didn’t call 







and 
Whene’er he ett have drunk ae fill , 
Held to his = ty gy it still 


inches, 
himself 


Somecmnes the statements. that they make 
pear so vel whole, 
1 aibist think they can't be true. 
1 do, upon my soul! 


4. 





“Professor Mcllrath”’ before the big folks. 
Among themselves they decided it would be a 
mark of respect to Mr. MclIlrath to call the 
orchestra after him, as it hadn't any name. So 
the bills read: 
Friday Night, August 2d, 
THE McILRATH ORCHESTRA 


will 
Give 





ear 
erene 
Sh e saw, she nesrd 
“Dear Jaco 


“The hole thal’ 3 


Show. 
Dan Fisher’s Residence. 
Everybody Invited. 











Performance begins at 7.30. 
Admission 5 and 10 cents. 


You know in most of the 


Was emply . ds 


“Then puzzled sore , he smiled fo see 


Susan comi 
from snoo 





efore ! AN ALPHABET OF CELEBRITIES. 


A was a conqueror who won a great naine, 
Ra phitlosop! er well Known to fame. 
C'was a Roman who met a sad fate. 
D was an orator, thrilling and great. 
E was a queen whose rule was supreme. 
F, an inventor who utilized steam. 
G was a German, a writer of note. 
H was a Grecian, great poems he wrote. 
1 was a queen who her Jewels freely gave. 
J was a maid courageous and brave. 
K was a poet who died in his youth. 
L, a reformer who fought for the truth. 
M was a poet deprived of his sight. 
N was a warrior, valiant in fight. 
© was a Roman whose surname meant great. 
P was a Quaker who founded a state. 

was a statesman of Puritan name. 
Kan Italian artist of fame. 

S was a pl: aywright, the greatest 
on earth 
T was a laureate poet of worth. 









oer ees 


she bea hes head . 


you see, ” she said 


in the Ly 


> 





houses in Tennessee there is a 


U was a hero in Homer’s old song. 





Vis “S queen of a reign wondrous 





long, wide hall through the 
middle, and at Dan Fisher’s they 
built a stage in one end of the 
hall, and the back sitting-room 
door opened right on the stage. 
The sitting-room was the dress- 
ing-room, where five mothers 
were busy keeping the actors 





Wa Jn g sent, noble and true. 
X was a woman, reputed a shrew. 
Y was a poet, an English divine. 
Z was a queen, of a warrior line. 
5. 
RHYMED WORD-BUILDING. 
1 am nothing at all; add to me a 





ready for their parts. 
Excitement was great, espe- 
cially when the people began to come. All the 
children in the neighborhood came, a great many 
grown-up neighbors, and actually some ladies - 
and gentlemen from the other part of town. 
Freddie Williams kept door until most time to | 
begin. 
pered to Tom. “‘ITow jolly and exciting!” he is going to “‘lead"’ them in a real, sure-enough 
The first thing was a shadow-picture. The way, and they're going to have a bass viol, too. 
boys made it on a sheet with lights back of it on The three dollars and twenty cents is in the 
the stage. You could tell Willie’s bushy hair | treasury to buy music. BIRDIE BROWN. 
and Dan’s big nose on the sheet. The girls all ; 
laughed. It was encouraging to have the first 
thing so well appreciated. ‘. 
There were tableaux and pantomimes, too, Robin and Crusoe. 
and more shadow-pictures; and everybody got/ “Betty,” said mamma, “how is it that Ruth 
through all right, except one giggle at the very ' never comes in any more with you?” i 
wrong time, when a poor soldier boy was dying _—_ Betty bit into her cooky and hesitated. “Well, | 
in a tableau. we're mad,” she said, slowly, with flushing | 
Then there was a surprise they did not dis- cheeks. ‘‘ Ruth said that Robinson Crusoe! 
cover until at the last. Mr. Mcllrath sat in the ' wasn’t a real, live man, and I said he was,—so— i 


audience, but in a week a kind note came telling , 
of a banquet for his orchestra—a select, private | 
affair, with a grand time in his studio, to which 
only the members were asked. 

And he has seen the boys’ fathers about some | 
“They are coming like bees!”” he whis- instruments, and when the weather gets cooler | 








——_~+0>  —— 


letter, 
And I may introduce you to some- 


Z "aa thin) far betters feet: 
hat fell? I am so excited about the kittens! You may next add a vowe) Ate to col 
7 And will lead you a chase through cold or 
Why, I’m going straight over to Ruth’s!” i through heats . 


was doi patch: ii y Add a consonant this time—ah, am I not dear, 
Ruth doing her work stint by the | The queen of all blossoms, , the pride of the year? 


sitting-room window. It was lonesome work, | 4 consonant uow, and I’m ready for flight; 
too, without blithe little Betty. But a shadow | I Tean carry you far. be It day, be it nif at (accac 
we i nisl yu some! 
fell over her, and there was Betty looking eagerly | How many. Tpray you? Only one pair? 
into the window. Now add nothing at all— nna: s my home ; 
“© Ruth,” she cried, “come over to our house! | You’d know it wherever I chance to roam. 
Laie ate a es ae a Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Eee eG a IE SRO NGS ive habs File, adze, vice, level, square, chisel, ham- 
A happy smile broke over Ruth’s sorry little | : mer, Dit, wedge, bit-stock, Tule, chaik, axe, plane, 3 
patel lummet, wrench, saw, gage, nippers, Imlet 
face, and the i mwork: block: fell Into. the: box | Pallpers, 3 ‘awl, hatchet, reamer. 
with the le punched into it. Mamma . 1, Shay, raid—charade. 2. Shad, dock — 
laughed at the hugging and squeezing the kittens | shaddock. 3. Inn, deck, or, us—indecorous. 
| Feceived, and said, suddenly, “Betty, you had 3, 1 Di-nconee: tty dire. its He renee Te 
i 3. Pa-tie-nt, pan e-dime-nt, sen 5 ‘0- 
better call your kitten Robin and Ruth hers loss-al, coal. % Re-solve-nt, rent. 7. De-sign-er, 
Crusoe. Then —” 
“Yes, ma’am, we know,” said Ruth, shyly. 


deer. 's. Be-wiid-er, beer. 9. Re-cord-ed, reed: 
10. De-cede-nt, dent. 11. Co-he-re, core. 12. Be- 
“And we're sorry,’’ added Betty. 
LILLIAN L. PRICE. 








hold-en, been. 
4. Enoch’ ‘3, chosen; garnish, sharing; granted, 
| dragnet. players, parley '$, Sparely, parsley. 









Curren 


An Atrempt TO REAcH PEKIN.—When 
this record closes, August 9th, an allied army of 
about 16,000 men, composed mainly of Japanese, 
Russian, British and American troops, is on the 
way from Tientsin to Pekin. August 5th, at 
Peitsang, 12 miles north of Tientsin, it defeated 
a large Chinese force after a severe battle, in 
which the allies lost 400 men. 

Mrssaces From THE LEGATIONS.—Mes- 
sages have been received from Minister Conger 
and others in the legations at Pekin, the latest 
being from the British minister, dated August 
3d. At that date, the foreigners, who were 
gathered at the British legation, were still under 
attack from Chinese soldiers. The little garrison 
had jost 60 killed and 110 wounded. Mr. Conger 
reported that the situation was more precarious, 
and that the Chinese government insisted on the 
legations leaving Pekin, which would be certain 
death. Two of the progressive ministers of the 
Tsung-li- Yamen had been beheaded by the 
Chinese government. 


Kine Humbert oF ITALy ASssAssI- 
NATED.—King Humbert I. of Italy was assas- 
sinated at Monza, July 29th. He had attended 
the distribution of prizes at a festival, and had 
just entered his carriage to depart when a man 
named Bresci fired three shots at him from a 
revolver. The king said, “It is nothing,” and 
almost instantly expired. The assassin is an 
Italian anarchist, from Paterson, New Jersey, 
who is believed to have gone to Italy for the 
express purpose of committing this crime. King 
Humbert had reigned 22 years. He was a man 
of force and courage, and greatly beloved by 
his people. Twice before, in 1878 and 1897, he 
narrowly escaped assassination; and it was 
on the occasion of the second attempt on his 
life that he remarked lightly that such episodes 
were a part of the trade of kings. 

Tur Succrssion.—The only son of the 
king, Victor Emmanuel, has succeeded to the 
throne, under the title of King Victor Emmanuel 
III. He is 30 years old, and 
‘was married in1896 to Princess 
Helen of Montenegro. 


Aw Atrempr To KILL 
THE SHAH OF PERSIA.— 


the life of the Shah of Persia, 
at Paris, August 2d. The 
shah was starting upon a 
drive, when a letter was 
handed him, warning him 
that he would meet the same 
fate as King Humbert. Almost immediately 
after a man leaped upon the step of his carriage, 
and aimed a revolver at him. The man was 
disarmed before he could fire, and was taken 
in custody by the police. He proved to be a 
Frenchman, named Salson, who had been twice 
imprisoned for proclaiming anarchist views. 





VicTon Eumanuet tI. 


Two StatKr ELEcTIoNns.—Elections for state 
officers were held in North Carolina August 2d, 
and in Alabama August 6th. Both states were 
carried by the Democrats by large majorities. 
In North Carolina a constitutional amendment 
‘was adopted, which is designed to shut out negro 
voters through the application of an educational 
test. The amendment exempts from the test all 
persons who were entitled to vote January 1, 
1867, or at any time prior to that date, and all 
descendants of such persons. This was the date 
when negro suffrage took effect, and the practical 
working of the provision will be to allow white 
illiterates to vote, while negroes who cannot read 
and write any section of the Constitution are 
excluded. In Alabama a proposition to call a 
constitutional convention to take similar action 
for the elimination of the negro vote was sub- 
mitted to the people and approved. 


Recent Dearus.—Prince Alfred Ernest 
Albert, Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and 
second son of Queen Victoria, died suddenly 
July 30th. Te was born in 1844, and was best 
known as the Duke of Edinburgh. He succeeded 
: i his uncle as Duke of Saxe- 
‘ Coburg and Gotha in 1893, 

: ——John Clark Ridpath, 
the well-known educator 
and historian, died July 
31st, aged 59.——Jacob 
Dolson Cox of Ohio, a 
major-general of volun- 
teers during the Civil War, 
Governor of Ohio in 1866-7, 
Secretary of the Interior 
under President Grant, and 
& member of Congress in 





DUKE oF EonsuRaH. 


1877-9, died August 4th.—The Rt. Rev. James | 
A. Healy, Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese t 
of Portland, Maine for 25 years, died August ! 
5th.—The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, formerly | 


a missionary in Turkey, and founder of Robert 
College at Constantinople, died August sth. 


An attempt was made upon | 





THE YOUTH’S 


DeatuH VALLEY Once a Laxe.—In sup- 
port of the view that Death Valley in California 
‘was formerly the bed of a lake, is the discovery 
of traces of an ancient water-line running along 
the flanks of the enclosing mountains at a height 
of 600 feet. The bottom of the valley is 200 feet 
below sea-level. The winds from the Pacific 
eross four ranges of mountains before reaching 
the vulley, and by that time they have been 
drained of their last drop of moisture. It is said 
that “no spot on earth surpasses Death Valley 
in aridity or Tophet-like heat.’ The lake 
that once filled it is believed to have been fed 
by a river which has now also vanished. The 
borax deposits of Death Valley are commercially 
important, but labor is all but impossible in a 
place where to be without water for a single hour 
in summer means death. 

THE BENEFICENT BUMBLEBEE.— Fifteen 

IN years ago bumblebees were in- 


“ox troduced into New Zealand to 
- 


aid by their fertilizing agency 
in the cultivation of clover. A 
eee } hi 
% LV) 


recent report indicates that 

7 their beneficence has ex- 

tended beyond the clover- 

fields. Before the arrival 

x of the bees, primroses, 

4 y cowslips, pansies and 

~y other beautiful flowers never 

produced seeds under natural 

conditions in New Zealand. 

Now, fertilized by the bumblebees, those plants 
all seed freely. 


Insects Aas Foop.—Mr. Claude Fuller, the 
English government entomologist in Natal, South 
Africa, says that the Basutos eat locusts, even 
making cakes of them, as he is informed. In 
Pietermaritzburg the natives, and some of the 
whites, gather the flying termites that are 
attracted by the electric lamps, and use them 
both for fish-bait and for food. They are some- 
times toasted and sometimes fried in a pan with 
butter. He quotes from a friend the statement 
that bugong moths are cooked by the natives on 
hot ashes and eaten with great gusto. 

THE ASTRONOMER’S YARDSTICK. —The 
distance separating the earth from the sun is 
of so much importance In astronomical computa- 
tions that it is sometimes spoken of as the 
“astronomer’s yardstick.” An opportunity to 
increase the accuracy of this fundamental meas- 
ure will be presented next December, when the 
recently discovered asteroid Eros, famous for 
approaching the earth nearer than does any 
other heavenly body except the moon, will be in 
opposition to the sun. The method of observa- 
tion will be by making photographs showing 
the position of Eros among the stars as seen 
from different parts of the earth. From the 
comparative displacement of the asteroid in 
the various photographs, owing to the separation 
of the points of observation, the distance of the 
sun can be computed. It is probable that these 
will be the most accurate measurements of the 
sun’s distance yet made. 

POWER OF THE MISTRAL WIND.—The 
mistral is a famous wind which blows cold and 
strong in southeastern France. In the districts 
where it prevails, the trees all lean toward the 
southeast, and the gardens have to be protected 
on the northwest side, from which the wind 
comes, by lofty walls. Last winter in Marseilles 
@ carriage in which a lady was driving was 
blown bodily into a canal by the mistral, and 
both the lady and the horse were drowned. In 
consequence of this accident, and of other mani- 
festations of the power of this destructive wind, 
the mayor of Marseilles issued an order that no 
carriages should be allowed to drive alongside 
the canals or the water-front of the harbor while 
a mistral is blowing. 






A New Game-Brrp.—Siberia has recently 
furnished a new game-bird for the epicures of 
Europe. It is called the Siberian partridge, and 
is found in the mountains south of Omsk in 
southern Siberia, but its original home is said to 
be Manchuria. Its principal food consists of 
wild nuts, which give an exquisite flavor to its 
flesh. These birds, which have begun to appear 
by thousands in the markets of London, are shot 
during the winter and forwarded to England by 
way of the Baltic Sea. 

Quartz THERMOMETERS.—In France, 
Monsieur Dufour has succeeded in making 
thermometer tubes of pure quartz. Not only are 
these tubes exceedingly transparent, but their 
Tesistance to heat and other advantages make 
them superior to glass for thermometers intended 
to measure high temperatures. In such ther- 
mometers melted tin takes the place of mercury, 
and the scale reads from about 465° Fahrenheit 
up over 1,000°. It could be run up to 1,800°, for 
quartz does not soften below that temperature. 


COMPANION. 


ms EPTEMBER opens 
the oyster season. 
There are other 
varieties of oysters | 
besides the shell 
kind. For exam- 
ple, there are Korn- 
let oysters. 

One can Kornlet, 
two cups milk, 
three eggs, salt and 
pepper, flour enough for good batter. 
Put tablespoonful of butter into a 
frying-pan and drop the mixture 
into the hot butter, a spoonful in a 
place ; brown on both sides. Serve 
hot for breakfast or as a side dish | 
for dinner. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods 
sell Kornlet. Ask yours to get 
you our booklet. If he does not 
sell Kornlet send us his address 
and yours and we will mail book- 
let, at the same time telling you 








how to get a can of Kornlet free. 
THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, O. 


| Write for Free Samples } 
And a Descriptive Booklei. 


This is a picture of 
a lady dressed in 
\ the most popular 

«/ garments of the 
season, 














Comfortable, Sensible 

and Stylish Garments. 
We spin, weave and finish all kinds of 
woollen materials. Our skilied cutters 
cut them and our competent dressmakers make them into 


garments. Tailor-Made Garments Made to Order 
at Factory Prices, 


_ We are manufacturers of High-Grade Woollen Produc- 
tions, which we absolutely guarantee. 

GEORGE MERRITT & CO., 
804 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


A MOUNTAIN-CLIMBER. 
GAINS 12 LBS. ON CHANGE OF FOOD. 


When a change in food can rebuild a man 77 
years of age, it is evidence that there is some 
value in a Knowledge that can discriminate in the 
selection of proper food to rebuild the body. A 
few months ago the physician attending Warren 
8. Johnson of Colfax, Cal., 77 years old, told him 
that death from old age would soon claim him. 
| He suffered from general weakness and debility. 

An old lady advised him to quit coffee and drink 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat Grape-Nuts | 
breakfast food every morning. He took the 
advice, and has gained 12 pounds. Says he is as 
well as he ever was, and can take long trips in 
the mountains, which he has been unable to do for 
a long time. 

There is a reason for this: in the first place, 
coffee acts as a direct nerve-destroyer on many 
highly organized people, both young and old, and 
many people haven’t the knowledge to select 
nourishing, healthful, rebuilding food. 

Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape -Nuts 
breakfast food are made from selected Parts of 
the field grains that contain delicate particles 
of phosphate of potash and albumen. These two 
elements combine in the human body to quickly 
rebuild the gray matter in the brain and in the 
| nerve-centers throughout the body. 

Direct, sure and certain results come from 
their use, and can be proven by any person who 
| eares to make the trial. Both the Postum Food 
Coffee and Grape-Nuts are kept by all first-class 
grocers, 





Millions 
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“PAT JULY 25,1853. 


‘*HOLDFAST” 
HAIRPINS 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS IT. 
n bone. They do not sli 
in white, black, brown 
For braid and bonne 


alers. Six smallest or 
for 10c. in stamps if your dealer 


hes, 





y 


LIDATED SAPETY PIN CO., 
Box Bloomfield J 


Paint. with \painis 
that protect for 
five year iil 


Write for a copy of the 
guarantee and ask for 
the book for paint 
buyers—mailed free. 





PATTON 
218 Lake St., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


©o., 





Luncheon 
Loaf 


Ready-to-Serve 











It is another purity product from the Libby 
Kitchens, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. 

Ask your grocer for Libby’s new meat dainty, 
“Luncheon Loaf.” It is a deliciously seasoned 
and appecizingly prepared food put up in 
convenient sized, key-opening cans. New edi- 

















tion of the little booklet. “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” sent to everyone fre 

$250.00 18 CASH PRIZES for Amateur Photographers 
$250.00 Two prizes, h, for the ma 


fifty-eight other cash 
voklet giving particulars. 


NEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 














oeEpS THE." 
SKIN 
y SOFT ano SMOOTH . 
It has that Creamy 
feeling so characteristi 
of Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps, and so delightful 
to all fastidious persons. 


ADDRESS DEPT. Y 


THe 
d. B. WILLIAMS 
Company 


























SAMPLE CAKE 
MAILED FOR 
2 cents 











FULL SIZED 






GLASTONBURY 
CONN. 













DELS ¢ 
h grade 










st. 
WANTED in every 








AGENTS 
town, We furnish Wheel and start 
ou can mako $10 to 850 
k as our a W rite at once 
d our apecial offer, 


MEAD CYCLE CO. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUGUST 23, 1900. 


Hazelhurst | Columbus Ravenna 
Holly Springs| Curtis Salem 
Meridian Fairbury Santee 
Water Valley | Fairfield Schuyler 
MONTANA. | Fremont York 
Grand Island NEW 
Hebron HAMPSHIRE, | Dryden 
Holdredge —_| Bristol Ellicottville 
Imperial Coos Farmer 
Kearney Enfield Center | Friendship 
Lincoin Hinsdale Gouverneur 
Aurora McCook 
Beaver City [Omaha 


NEW YORK. 
Alfred 
Amsterdam 
Belfast 
Bliss 
Delevan 


Newark N. DAKOTA. 
Newark Valley |Cando 
Pawlin Devils Lake 
Penn Edinburg 
Perry Ellendale 
Pike Hankinson 
St. Lawrence |Page 
Warrensburg | Park River 
Waverl om, 
Wellsville ‘Akos 
Ithaca N. CAROLINA, |Ashtabula 


Keene 
NEW MEXICO. | Johnstown | Asheville Bowling Greta 
Cimarron Moravia Dunn roadway 


MINNESOTA. 
Argyle 
Austin 
Bemidji 


Manistee 
Marquette 


Pipestone 
Redwood Falls . 
St. Paul 
Two Harbors 
Duluth Willmar 
Fergus Falls | Winona 
Lakefield MAINE. 
Lamberton Eastport 
Little Falls Foxcroft 
Mankato Jonesport 
Minneapolis | Limestone 
New Ulm Port Clyde 
QOsakis Sanford 
Owatonna Vanceboro 


ARIZONA. 
Bisbee 
Williams 

ARKANSAS. 
Ft. Smith 
Harrison 
Hot Springs 
Little Roc 
Paragould 

CALIFORNIA. 
Dunsmuir 
Grass Valley 
Hanford 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian 
Albion 
Ann Arbor 
Ausable 
Bay Cit 
Battle 
Bayshore 
Cadillac 
Calumet 
Cheboygan 
Cold Water 
Detroit 


Flint 
Gladstone 
Gladwin Marshall 

Grand Ledge |Menominee 
Grand Rapids | Onaway 
Harrisville Owosso 

reek | Hart Saginaw 
Holland St. Lewis 
Hudson Sault Ste Marie 
Iron Mountain | South Bay City 
Jackson Stanton 
Kalamazoo Three Rivers 
Lansing White Pigeon 


MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Fitchburg 
Foxboro 
Greenfield 
Nantucket Bozeman 
Northampton | Butte 
Shelburne Falls | Carlton 
South Harwich | Havre 
Waltham Townsend 
MISSISSIPPI. NEBRASK, 
Ackerman 
Canton 
Greenville 


Los Angeles 
Nevada City 
Oakland 
Pacific Grove 
Prattville 
Red Bluff 
Rio Vista 
San Francisco 
San Diego 
Santa Ana 
St. Helena 
Stockton 
COLORADO. 
Aguilar 


Crlppte Creek 
ripple Creel 
Delta 


Denver 
urango 
Ft. Morgan 
Grand Junction 
Kokomo 
Junta 
Lamar 
Leadville 
Las Animas 
Montrose 
Ouray 
Pueblo 
Rocky Ford 
Silver Cliff 
Trinidad 
Walsenburg 


CONNECTICUT. 


Brid; rt 
Norfoik 

FLORIDA. 
Barto 


n 
Bowling Green 
Jacksonville 
GEORGIA. 
Cedartown 
Waycross 
IDAHO. 
Blackfoot 
Boise City 
Pocatello 
Silver 
ILLINOIS. 
Abingdon 
Aledo 
Alexis 
Aurora 
Avon 
Beechwood 
Belvidere 
Bloomington 
Bradford 
Brimfield 
Camp Point 
Canton 
Carlinville 
Geral i 
ampaign 
Charleston 
Chenoa 
Chillicothe 
Clinton 
Danville 


Farm "Ridge 
Fisher 
Forreston 
Franklin Grove 
Free 


Mt. Carroll 
Mt. Sterling 
Neponset 
Ottawa 
Paris 
Paxton 
Pekin 

ria 


Piper Ci 
iper City 
Pittsfield 
Plainfield 
Pontiac 
Rockford 
Rock Island 
Sandwich 
Savanna 
Sheffield 
Springfield 
Sterling 


East Tawas | McBain 


Ypsilanti 


Cedar Rapids |Osceola 


CHAS A STEVENS 
AND BROS 


In Every City and Town and Village in the 
U.S. Our Representatives Easily Make From 


PERWEER D 


E have discovered, in transacting the largest mail 
W order business of its kind in the world, that this 
country, from Maine to California, has plenty of 
capable women in every city and town who would be glad 
to have some honorable and good-paying employment and 


to represent a large and well-known business. 


Acting as 


our agent is so satisfactory that leading dressmakers 


have adopted this course and given up dressmaking. 


We 


are already represented in the cities and towns named in 


the margin. If 
to write at once. 


will have to be prompt. 


the $5 to those not appointed. 
only to the agent appointed. 
will follow your notification of the fact early in September. 


your town is 
It is the opportunity of a lifetime, 


not on 


the list it will pay you 


but you 


When several applications are received 
for one town, we look up the references, appoint one agent, and return 


Do 


not ask for terms, as we send them 


If you are accepted, the outfit (worth $15) 


With 


this outfit you will be proud to show the finest line of 


Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Waists, Etc., 


in America in ready-made and made-to-order garments. 


EVERY WOMAN WANTS AND 


SHOULD HAVE 


Our Special 
Catalogue 


WHICH POSITIVELY SELLS MORE 


Fine Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Etc., 


than any other three catalogues issued. 
This great business did not come to us 


by accident, vit 


because we positively 


give the greatest values in America, and 
in addition to that we show the greatest 


With a line that is almost self-selling, a firm well 
known, elegant fashion plates, samples, tape measure, business cards, 
order blanks, advertising matter, stationery and beautiful soliciting 
case, a bright and energetic woman can establish a patronage of her 
own at splendid profit. Notice the letter in design; we could fill the 
entire YouTH’s COMPANION with such testimonials. 


»« REMEMBER’ .; 


the $5 you send does not half cover the cost of the outfit, but assures us 
that you are conscientious and mean business. ,If two or more appli- 
cants are equally satisfactory, the first will have preference. We want 
nts who can give reasonable time to the 





only responsible, capable ag 
work. If, upon receipt of the outfit, the terms are not entirely satis- 


Canton 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Greenville 
Ironton 
Lima 

Marion 

Mt. Pleasant 
North Lewisburg 
Piqua 
Toledo 


OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie 


OREGON. 
Adams 
Baker City 
Granite 
McMinnville 
Portland 
Sumpter 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Brownsville 
Cochranton 
Dubois 
Huntington 
Kittanning 
Lock Haven 
Milroy 
Monongahela 
New Brighton 
North East 
Reedsville 
Slate Run 
Stoystown 


Troy 

Weilsboro 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket 


S. DAKOTA. 
Alexandria 
Aurora 
Canton 
Chamberlain 
Custer 
Deadwood 
Desmet 
Edgemont 
Madison 
Rapid Ci 

apid City 
Sioux Falls 
Sturgis 
Watertown 
White 


Brownsville 
Memphis 
McMinnville 
Ripley 


TEXAS. 
Beaumont 
Bonham 
Cleburne 
Colorado 
Ferris 
Gainesville 
Huntsville 
Kirbyville 
Rosebud 
San Antonio 
San Marcos 
Stephenville 
Sulphur Springs 
Winnsboro 


Salt Lake City 


WISCONSIN. 
Antigo 
Appleton 
Ashland 
Baraboo 
Beloit 
Black River 

Falls 
Bloomington 
Burlington 
Darlington 
Delavan 
East Troy 
Eau Claire 
Fon du Lac 
Green Bay 
Janesville 
La Crosse 
Lancaster 
Madison 
Marinette 
Milwaukee 
Monroe 
Montfort 
New London 
Oshkosh 
Platteville 

ortage 
Racine 
Sharon 
Two Rivers 
Washburn 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Waupun 
Wausau 
W.Grand Rapids 
West Superior * 


VERMONT. 
Brattleboro 


variety, most original and beautiful styles. 
Every progressive woman who loves the 
original—the diferent from the ordinary— 
the truly artistic and beautiful in ladies’ 

wants the Stevens Special 


Toledo 
Tonica 
Villa Ridge 
Virginia 


East Berkshire 
Ludlow 
Richford 
Waterbury 


factory, you may return the outfit at our expense, and we will promptly 
refund you the $5. Don’t fail to send us the names of two responsible 


Washington 

Waukegan 

Wyanet 
INDIANA. 


Brook 
Columbia City 
Columbus 
Connersville 
Covington 
Crawfordsvilie 
Danville 
Elkhart 

Ft. Wayne 
Greensburg 
Goshen 
Groves 
Hammond 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 
Knightstown 
Kokomo 
Lafayette 
Lebanon 
Logansport 


garments, 
atalogue. All leading dressmakers order 


it just to see the styles. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


IT IS MAILED FREE. 


Marion Iowa. 
Michigan City | Albia 
Mounts Algona 
Muncie Atlanta 
Noblesville | Audubon 
Oxford Austinville 
Richmond Bagley 
Shelbyville | Boone 
Terre Haute Burlington 
Wabash Cedar Falls 
Warsaw Cedar Rapids 
INDIAN TER. 


Centerville 
Chickasha Chariton 
Wynnewood 


Elliot 


Charles City 


Clarinda 
Clinton 
onrait 
avenport 
Decorah 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 


Ellston 
Fairfield 

Ft. Dodge 
Ft. Madison 
Garner 
Greenfield 


Grinnell 
Hampton 
Hedrick 
Ida Grove 


Independence 


Towa City 
lowa Falls 
Jefferson 
Keokuk 
Keosauqua 
Knoxville 
Le Mars 
Lenox 


Leon 


persons to whom we may refer. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
109, 111, 113, 115 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MISSOURI. 
Blackwater 
Brookfield 
Brooklyn 
California 
Canton 
Carthage 
Chillicothe 
Clinton 
Hannibal 
Jamesport 
Joplin 
Kansas City 
King City 


Leeton 
Liberty 
Macon 
Marshall 
Marysville 
Mexico 
Mound City 
Platt City 
Slater 

St. Joseph 


NEVADA. 


Carson City 
Lovelocks 


Topeka 
Wichita 
Winfield 


KENTUCKY. 
Bandana 
Bardstown 
Greensburg 
Guthrie 
Henderson 


Muscatine 
Newton 
Osage 
Oskaloosa 
Ottumwa 
Panora 
Primghar 
Radcliffe 
Red Oak 
Rhodes 
Sioux City 
Spencer 
Stuart 
Vinton 


Washington [Iola 
Waterloo Junction City 
West Union | Lawrence 
Whatcheer —_| Liberal 
Williams Lyons 
Winterset Manhattan 
KANSAS. Neodesha 
Burton Newton 
Eureka Parsons 
Frankfort Pittsburg 
Ft. Scott Salina Owensboro 
Garnett Smith Center | Paducah 
Halstead St. Mary's Paris 
Hutchinson | Sterling Sharpesburg 


Limespring 
Liscomb 
Manchester 
Manson 
Maquoketa 
Marshalltown 
Mason City 
Mechanicsville 
Marengo 
Milton 

Mt. Ayr 
McGregor 

Mt. Pleasant 
Monticello 





White River 
Junction 


WASHINGTON. 
Davenport 
Ferndale 
Fidalgo 
Hoquiam 
Latah 
Oakesdale 
Pomeroy 
Republic 
Seattle 
Snohomish 
Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Davis 
Kingwood 

WYOMING. 
Carbon 
Casper 
Cheyenne 
Saratoga 


416 
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HE YOUTH’'S COMPANION 1s an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers, 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subsecrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-onice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the mouey in a 
Rexistered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested tu do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. It is 
almost sure tu wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Thiree weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin nees.—Remember that the publishers 
mui ified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning z ir paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue It, @ cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-ofice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 

sent, Your name cannot be found on 
one. 

Caution against , money to atrangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewala of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payinent of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subserlbers do 
this they must do it ut thelr own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass, 

































SICK HEADACHE. 


© are many kinds of headache, differ- 
ing in their cause as well 
as in the location and char- 
acter of the pain. Ordinary 
headaches are due usually 
to stomach or bowel dis- 
order, exposure to the heat 
of the sun or to cold winds, 
eye-strain, such as results 
from visits to picture gal- 
leries, poisoned air, such as 
is too often breathed in 
churches and theatres in winter, to beginning 
fevers, and so forth. 

Another kind of pain in the head is simple 
neuralgia, which fs usually confined to a limited 
area, and in which the pain is sharp and of a 
burning, boring or stabbing character. : 

Migraine, or sick headache, is a special disease, 
different from ordinary headache or neuralgia, 
and Is believed to be due to constitutional causes. 

It often occurs in families members of which 
have had migraine or other nervous troubles, such 
as neuralgia or epilepsy, or gout. The attacks 
commonly begin in childhood and tend to increase 
in frequency and intensity up to middle life, after 
which they often disappear spontaneously. 

The attacks may seem to be brought on by 
many of the influences which cause an ordinary 
headache in one not predisposed to migraine, but 
they occur from time to time when no cause can 
be discovered. They are generally more frequent 
in winter than in summer. . 

Sometiines a definite cause can be found on care- 
ful examination, such as irregwarities of the nasal 
cavities, astigmatism or other eye trouble, the 
so-called uric acid diathesis, and so forth. It such 
cases a cure, or at least 8 marked improvement, 
may be brought about by removal or diminution | 
of the cause. 

Warning of an impending attack is often given 
by a feeling of lassitude or drowsiness during the 
preceding day. The sufferer wakes in the morning 
with a pain, of a throbbing character, in one side 
of the head, and this increases in intensity and 
extent until work must be abandoned. There 
may be disturbances of vision; sometimes an 
eyelid droops, nausea is felt, and often vomiting 
of billous matter occurs. The face is usually pale, 
but may be flushed. 

During an attack the patient may obtain some 
relief by remaining quiet in a darkened room, 
with cold applications and pressu? to the head. 
A cup of hot water or tea is sometimes soothing. | 
The sufferer should be careful to take medicines | 
only on the doctor’s advice, for any drug which 
ean cut short an attack of sick headache is too 
powerful to be used carelessly. 
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JAPANESE DWARFED TREES. 


Northeastern Japan Is celebrated for its success 
in growing dwarfed trees. For centuries it has 
there been considered the proper thing for house- 
holders to have a few such trees growing around 
their dwellings, making miniature patches of 
exquisite landscape. 

Since trees of this kind were exhibited in Chicago 
at the World’s Fair in 1893, they have attracted 
increased. attention in America, and those that 
have been sent over from Japan for sale have 
brought good prices. At a sale in New York, six 
hundred trees brought nearly ten thousand dollars. 
A trained maple, about forty inches in height, was 
sold for a hundred and seventeen dollars. 

Jn Japan pines are considered the most inpor- 
tant of dwarf trees, and great care is taken in 
their cultivation and preservation. They are 
generally grown from seed. 

According to the American Gardener, it takes 
about ten years for the effectual dwarfing of a 
pine. From the second year, when the trees are 
about eight inches in height, the training into the 
desired shapes is carried on. The plants are tied 
with rice straw to bamboo canes, being bent Into 
different forms. In the autumn they are trans-| 
planted to a richer soil, and in the following 
spring are restaked and twisted into fanciful 
shapes. i: 

Not until the seventh year fs this process varied, | 





THE YOUTH'S 


Then the trees are potted, the pots being about a | 
foot and a half in diameter. 
taken for the next three years to keep young 
shoots pinched back. | 
So much for the Japanese method of dwarfing. 


Now, however, America may have her own | |* 
Mr. Hugo Mulertt, curator of | % 


dwarfed trees. 
the Packer Collegiate Institute, has studied the 
Japanese method, and has made experiments of 
his own, until it 1s asserted that he could grow a | 


whole forest in a hall bedroom without crowding 
the furniture. | 
While the Japanese confine their efforts largely 
to evergreens, Mr. Mulertt has made a specialty 
of dwarfing deciduous trees. He has some fifty 
specimens, principally maples, but including also 
larches and bamboos, all twelve years old, and 
from six inches to two feet high. | 


MANEKELEA OF MELANESIA. 


“The History of the Melanesian Mission” js as 
full of adventures as a romance. One of these, 
which befell Manekelea, a native teacher who had 
become totally blind from ophthalmia, shows on 
what a slender thread a man’s life may hang. 


Manekelea rebuked a great head-hunting chief, 
who had threatened to attack the missionaries. | 
Hearing of these threats, Manekelea said: ‘‘Be it 
so; I will go and see him. If he kills me, never | 
mind; it is for you all.” etl 

So he went, fully expecting death, as did his 
crew, who said t us go and die with him.” 

The chief received them with his men armed, 
but he had given directions that only Manekelea 
was to be killed. Manckelea walked up to him, 
and sald: 

“Why are you angry?” 

“You have insulted ine,” was the reply. 

“T have not insulted you but I have told you, 
and I tell you still, that this head-hunting is 
wrong. 

He knew as he spoke that one of the men was 
ready, waiting for the chief's signal to strike him 
down. To this very man he turned, pipe in hand, 
and quietly said: | 

“Have you got a light?” | 

The man in sheer amazement let his tomahawk 
fall; some talk ensued, and the whole thing passed 
over Manekelea’s presence of mind had sayed 

is life. 











ONE TOUCH OF BEAUTY. 


In the dismal tenement, life often becomes as 
gray and blank as the grimy walls. There the 
simplest ornament, the commonest reminder of 
the commandment that we must not live by bread 
alone, often gives more comfort to the very poor 





fthan the food or money which charity supplies. 


The author of “A Ten Years’ War’ gives this 
picture of one of his battles in the slums: 


The stuffy rooms of some of the tenements seem 
as if they were made for dwarfs. Most decidedly, 
there is not room to swing the proverbial cat in 
any one of them. 

in one, I helped the children last holiday to 
set up a Christmas tree, so that a glimpse of 
something not utterly sordid and mean might for 
once enter their lives. | 

Three weeks later I found the tree standing yet 
in the corner. It was very cold, and there was no 
fire in the room. ‘We were going to burn it,” 
Said the little woman, whose husband was in the 
insane asylum, “and then I couldn't. It looked 
so kind o’ cheery-like there in the corner.” 

My tree had borne the fruit I wished. 


COOLING THE WATER. 


Bridget Leary has an inventive genius which 
displays Itself, not only through the medium of 
elaborate and mysterious ‘‘made dishes,” but in 
other ways as well. 

“Bridget, did the iceman fail to come to-day, or 


what {s the reason there was no ice in the water- 
pitcher at dinner to-night?’ asked Bridget's 


| Inistress one hot summer evening. 


ig. 

“He came, mim,” said Bridget, “but the ice | 
melts away so fast on me that I thought ’twas 
well to save it all for the ’frigerator, and not be 
chipphn’ it off for the table. So I filled the pitcher 
half an hour before dinner was served, mim, anc | 
set Mary Ann to fannin’ it, which she did against 
her will, the lazy creature, up till the very minute: 
the folks came into the dining-room, mim!” 


HOW HE KNEW. 


Sir Robert Finlay, the new attorney-general of 
England, was once engaged on a case of warranty 
of a horse, the age of the animal being the chief 
inatter in dispute. Sir Robert was examining 
a hostler, who had every appearance of rustic 
simplicity. 


“Upon what authority do you swear to the aye 
of the mare?” Sir Robert asked. 

“Tam sure of it,” was the reply. 

Half a dozen more questions falled to elicit froin 
the witness any more specific answer. 
“But how do you know it?” thundered Sir 
Robert, at last. 

“T had it from the mare’s own mouth,” repli 
the hostler. 





THIS BUSY WORLD. 


There are times when progress moves so rapidly 
that it taxes a man’s strength to keep abreast of 
civilization. Many of us can sympathize with an 
unhappy-looking English farmer, who always 
shook his head when the word “progress” 
mentioned. 

“What are you so low about, my friend?” son 
one asked him. 

“Why,” said he, “what wi? faith and gas and 
balloons and steam-lngines a-booming and a-tiy 
ziing through the warld, and what wi’ th’ ‘arti 


a-goilng round once in twenty-four hours, 
falrly muzzled and stagnated.” 


Wis 


Im 


EVEN WITH THEM. 


An old man’s wit is apt to be dry, and that o/ 
an old soldier is no exception, 


A veteran who was boastin; 
during the Civil War was askei 
the enemy did you kill, anyway?" 

“How many did I kill? “How many did I kill’ 
repeated the veteran, slowly. “Well, I don’ 
know exactly how many, but T killed ay many ©: 
them ay they did of me.” 


of his prowess 
“How many of 


,| they require care. Aubifoam is bottled tooth-care. 
Great care must be | pits 25 cents. All druggists. 






New Fall Suits 


COMPANION. 


No Feature counts more than beautiful teeth, and 


AUGUST 2, 1900, 


(Ade. 
STAMPS, 2 diferent genuine Natal, 
1s to Rico, Orange F. 
Labuan, Borneo, ete, with al 
000 fine mixed, 20 ets. 











50%, New 10 list free, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





For Loss of Appetite 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss 


of appetite.”"—1W, 17, Holcombe, M. D., New 
Orleans, La, 






and Cloaks. 


TTPHE well-dressed wo- 
man of to-day, be 
sis ievwitetol ial 

lionaire or mechanic, is 

the tailor-made woman. 

The day of high prices is | 

over. Modern business 

methods, our large estab- 
lishment, correct’ buying 
aterials, and the fact 


inches. Load in Daylight 


Make pictures 2} x 2 in poet oo 


with our six exposure 

simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl, 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 











t we deal direct with | Brownie Camera, for 2x 2% pletures, = = = $1.00 
the consumer, employing | ‘Transparent-Film Cartridge, @ exposures, 2% x 2%, = 
its and administer- | Brownle Developing and Printing Outfit, i 


no ager 
ing no 











Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera Club 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y, 





ch stores, has 
sible for us to 
pur hands the 
creations in 
ed gar- 
ry moderate 
pric idea of a| 
specially-tailor-made_cos- 
tume of the latest Paris | 
cut, at the most reason- 
able of prices, is attrac 
to you, send for 
trated Fall ¢ 
You will get it 
return mail, together 
a choice selection of sam- 
ples of the ne 7 
cloths. Onur 
season are 
ever before. We prepay 
all express charges. 

Our new Fall Catalogue 
illustrates: 

Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, $8 up. 

Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
prices. 

Bxclarive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 

up. 

New French Skirts, cut according to the latest 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 
them free by return mail, Be sure to say whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, d we will then be 
able to send you exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


























For Toilet.and B 


There is no purer soap than 
Wool Soap, no matter at what 
price, and no better soap for 
every household purpose. 








Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 











ORE than a century of 
effort to make the piano 
an instrument of many 

and varied tones is realized in 
Crown Pianos. Ever since the 
introduction of the piano, the 
attainment of this end has been 
regarded as the highest possible 
achievement in the development 
of the piano. From the Clavi- 
chord to the Many Tone Crown 
Piano is a long step. 

The perfection and variety 
of tone, the even scale and the 
light, responsive touch of the 

Crown are apparent at a trial. Its special and patented mechanism 
improves touch and tone, and safely permits a ten-year guarantee of 

durability, The Crown Orchestral Devices make the piano an 

yurce of p. ng musical possibilities. 

the Practice Clavier, which allows the 

<ecution or finger exercises without 
ar of piano and nerves. 


ay own a Crown Ptano that few homes 
ent, If you will write us, we 
nge to suit your case. 


ng full information, 





other piano 
player or beginner 
producing a sound 


Illustrated Catalogue givi 
also set of dolls for the little ones, free. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Bent Block, Washington B’l’rd and Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for 
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Victor Emmanuel Il., 7 Helena of Montenegro, 
King of Italy. Pl. Queen of Italy. 








New England and Other Matters. 


The new King and Queen of Italy, 
successors to ITumbert and Margherita who had 
reigned since 1878, are the subjects of our cover- 
page portraits. 

King Victor Emmanuel III. was born Novem- 
ber 11, 1869. The queen, who was formerly 
Princess Helena of Montenegro, is younger by 
four years. They met for the first time, it is 
said, in May, 1896, during the festivities attending 
the tsar’s coronation, and they were married in 
the following October. It was a love-match. 

Victor is not a strong man physically, but he 
is said to be accomplished, liberal-minded, and 
possessed of much firmness of character. His 
queen has been pronounced the most beautiful 
princess in Europe. 


Lynn men are preparing to set up a shoe 
factory in Honolulu, the chief mover in the 
enterprise being already on the ground. There 
are many goats and some tanneries in the terri- 
tory, labor is plentiful and not high-priced, and 
Hawaii, besides being itself a pretty good market, 
is in such close relation with other Pacific islands 
that it seems a natural distributing center. 
Then, too, we are told that one of the first 
“luxuries” the progressive native seeks is shoes, 
and it is safe to predict that if Yankee styles of 
foot-wear are once introduced the field will be 
forever closed to any other. 

The ruling passion shows itself in runaway 
accidents, as elsewhere. Driving at night through 
the woods at Greene, Maine, a citizen who had a 
new bicycle in his carriage heard another team 
bearing down upon him. He could not see it, 
and he could not make the other man hear him, 
so the inevitable smashup followed. But the 
citizen who had had warning was bound to save 
his bicycle, and when he was flung into the road ! 
he managed to hold up the precious thing so that | 
it was not even scratched. Let us hope that the 
accident did not leave him too lame to ride it. 

A charming story, told in an inconspicuous 
newspaper paragraph, makes one acquainted with 
a Maine farmer whom it is good to know, even 
thus impersonally. On going to his fields in the 
early morning, he found a doe entangled and a 
prisoner in the intricacies of his wire fence. | 
He released the animal, but, weakened by its 
prolonged struggles in its attempts to extricate | 
itself, it had gone but a little distance when it | 
fell, and despite strenuous efforts was unable to 
rise. The sympathizing farmer hastened toward | 
the doe, and by rubbing its strained and weakened | 
muscles, and otherwise succoring it, enabled it 
to regain its feet and congenial shelter. The; 
kindly farmer says—and one cannot well doubt 
it—that the look of intense gratitude in the | 
creature’s eyes as if looked upon its preserver, | 
ere the dash for the forest was made, was 
appealingly and touchingly human! 


Dickens never wrote anything more 
charming than “Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn,” 
the story of a small boy who eloped with his little 
lady-love. It may have been founded on fact, 
for only the other day a five-year-old applied to 
the town clerk of Easthampton, Massachusetts, 
for a license to marry the girl of his heart—aged 
four. The official advised the young man that 
matrimony is a serious thing to undertake, and | 
that he would better consult his parents before | 
going any farther, and the little bachelor finally 
consented to do so and retired in good order. 
Spectators of the interview agree that the appli- 
cant for the license was wholly unembarrassed, 
and preserved his air of determined dignity even | 
after his request had been delicately set aside. 
So should a lover act ; but we fancy that, twenty 
years hence, this same young man will not find 
it so easy to face the town clerk. 

Railroad companies, above almost any 
other corporations, come in for indiscriminate, 
undeserved abuse, and it is well to offset it 
occasionally by recording some of the good things 
they do: for instance: 

Being sent back to flag a freight-train, at night, 
a Boston & Maine brakeman used his red light 
but forgot to put a torpedo on the track. The 
engineer did not see the light, and a wreck 
resulted, with considerable loss of property. 
Being called before the railroad authorities the 
brakeman told the truth about it, owned that he 
was to blame—and was given another chance. 
In this connection we are told that, while the 
railroad has no use for a shirk or a man who is 
wilfully negligent, one who, like this brakeman, 
makes a mistake, gets a black mark and is per- | 
mitted to try again. If a man got three black 
marks he would be discharged as incorrigible, 
but it is said that few men have ever had to be 
set adrift for that reason. Generally the employé 
whose error has been overlooked is worth more ! 
to the road than he was before. He appreciates | 
the leniency, and he has had his lesson. 

For five years past it has been the custom of 
the Boston & Albany railroad to give a full 
year’s pay to every employé who resigned after 
twenty-five years of continuous service. The 








' carriage would probably expect a large salary. 
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amounts thus given have ranged from four 
hundred dollars up to a thousand dollars or 
more, a substantial addition to a man’s savings. 
Whether the New York Central management 
will continue this practice cannot be predicted ; 
but it is likely that neither of our New England 
roads ever lost anything by such considerate 
generosity as these paragraphs report. 

Did Vermont legislators foresee the 
automobile when they adopted Section 3526 of 
the state statutes? That section reads: 

“The owner or person in charge of a carriage, 
vehicle or engine propelled by steam, except road 
rollers, shall not cause or permit the same to 


| pass over, through or upon any public street or | 


highway, except upon railway tracks, unless he 


; Sends, at least one-eighth of a mile in advance of 


the same, a person of mature age to notify and 
warn all persons travelling upon or using the 
street or highway with horses or other domestic 
animals ; and at night such person shall, except in 
an incorporated village or city, carry a red light. 
A person violating the provisions of this act shall 
be fined not more than ten dollars for each 
offence.” 

Any person of mature age who took a contract 
to keep an eighth of a mile in front of a racing 








It is likety, indeed, that if Mr. Vanderbilt 
should chance to stray in his automobile over the 
boundary into Vermont, he would find it cheaper 
to get out and walk. 


—————+- + —___ 


Lively Work. 


Mr. Archibald Little, the first man to reach | 
the port of Chung-king in a steamer, while! 
delayed at Kwei-chow-fu, watched the big junks 
towing slowly round the flat-bouldered point j 
below the city. In “Through the Yangtze 
Gorges” he writes: | 

The lively ery of the trackers rings in my ears, 
and will always be associated in my mind with | 
the rapids of the Upper Yangtze. This cry is 





, “Chor-chor,” said to mean ‘“Shang-chia,” or 


“Put your shoulder to it,” “‘it” being the line 
which is slung over the shoulder of each tracker | 
and attached to the quarter-mile-long tow-rope 
of plaited bamboo by a hitch, which can be 
instantaneously cast off and rehitched. 

The trackers mark time with this ery, swinging 
their arms to and fro at each short step, their 
bodies bent forward so that their fingers almost 
touch the ground. When coming into a station 
like this, the long, thick tow-line is coiled up on 
the bank as the trackers advance, each man 
promptly casting off his own hitch as he gets to 
the front, and running back to take up his place | 
and hitch on again in the rear. 

Eighty or a hundred men make a tremendous 
noise at this work, almost drowning the roar of 
the rapids, and often half a dozen junks’ crews 
are towing like this, one behind the other. 

The larger junks are all accompanied by a 
tender, to land the trackers and the tow-line, | 
which in inaccessible places is taken on by the | 
tender and made fast to a rock ahead, and hauled 
upon by the crew on board the junk. Many of 
these tenders are fine vessels, forty feet long, eight 
feet broad and four feet deep. A mast forty feet 


| high, and rising in the form of shears from each | thorough and progressive. 
| gunwale, carries a huge square lug-sail with a’ a 


heavy wooden yard and a boom of bamboo at the 


, foot, round which the sail is furled, and which dress or call upon 


then stands perpendicularly up and down the 
mast. 

The wind being almost constantly up-stream, 
this big sail, which can only be set when the | 
wind is directly aft, sends the tight boat along 
flying. On the Choan Ho, the Szechuen River | 
or Upper Yangtze, only two winds are known 
by the boatmen, the “Shang féng,” or “up wind,” 
and the “Hia féng,”’ or “down wind.” 

Meanwhile, the drummer-man on board the 
big Junk drums away as hard as he can, as a 
signal to the trackers to exert their utmost force, | 
alternating with a rum-ti-tum, rum-ti-tum, the | 
signal to cease hauling. 
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““MISS THURBER CONTINUED TO GAZE AT HER WITH A TENDER INCREDULITY.” 





ATE that afternoon 
[ Miss Bent, hay- 
ing unpacked 
her few possessions 
(she looked the other way as she slipped the gray 
cashmere with lace ruffles into a drawer by 
itself), sat in her little bedroom trying to think. 
The sense of familiarity which had soothed the 
first moments of her return to Sailport had given 
way to a profounder estrangement. As she- 
glanced about the room, it seemed impossible 
that four walls which had held so much of her | 
life should assume a look of such chill indiffer- 
ence. Every line of the furniture, every twist 
in the pattern of the wall-paper, seemed to 
repeat the same “I know thee not!” No, she 
was not the Penelope Bent who had lived there 
through so many happy, monotonous years; 
she was a stranger who had never been in the | 
room before, and who knew as little of its 
history as it knew of hers. t 
The fanciful wanderings of her thoughts | 
frightened her—she was not accustomed to 
such divagations ; she felt herself on the brink 
of delirium. The interview with her mother ; 
had been terrible. She had told Mrs. Bent that 
her marriage was postponed, taking refuge in 
this euphuism under the merciless tenderness 
of the maternal gaze. It would have been so 
much easier to face indifference! Mrs. Bent’s 
tremulous avoidance of surmises, her abruptly 
deflected questions, her unwonted acquies- 
cences, seemed to intensify the vividness of the 
inute insight that lighted up every corner of her 
daughter’s consciousness. The two women i 
lived in that involuntary familiarity from which 
neither speech nor silence can give sanctuary. 

Suddenly the solitude seemed to be full of 
her mother’s eyes, and Miss Bent, starting up, 
moved toward the window. Twilight was 
falling, and a few steps in the open air might | 
do her good. She put on her hat and veil, and 
unlocking her door, stepped into the cheerful 
sitting-room beyond. Ivy and geranium throve , 
on the sunny window-sill, and a lump of coal 
had just been kindled in the grate. 

Mrs. Bent, a small, withered woman, rooted 
to her seat by some obscure ailment, looked up 
at her daughter with shrinking, inquisitive eyes. 
Miss Bent drew up the shaw! about her | 
mother’s knees, and absently broke a yellow 
leaf from one of the geranium plants. 

“Seems to me the geraniums have had too 
much water this last week,’’ she said. 

“T’m afraid they have, Penelope. Nobody’s 
got your knack with them.” 

Miss Bent stirred the soil in the pot. “It 
needs loosening.” She drew on her gloves, 
avoiding her mother’s eye. 

“You're going out a little way, Penelope?” 

“Yes, I'll be back soon.” She hesitated. ! 





In Two Parts.—Part Two. 


Aesinyys 






“If anybody comes in, mother, don’t 
don’t —” 

Mrs. Bent’s eyelids trembled; the 
violence of her protest confessed her 


weakness. ‘Penelope Bent, how can you 
think —” 

“Oh, that’s all right!’ the daughter said, 
resignedly. 


Although it was growing dark indoors, the 
spring daylight still lingered, and Miss Bent, 
instinctively seeking for solitude, turned up a 
quiet side street, disturbed only by the calls of 


| a few children at play. The air brought little 


ease to her head, and she was conscious of a 
growing inability to think. Yet she knew that 
in a few hours she must act; she could not 
continue to keep her presence in Sailport a 
secret ; had she cherished any such design, her 
mother’s tongue would have frustrated it. She 
must prepare to meet Vexilla Thurber the next 
day; before they met she must decide on some 
course of action, and as yet no conclusion had 
suggested itself. 

Try as she might to examine the problem 
before her, she could see but one point of it— 
that she had lost her place at the school, 
that the greater part of her savings had been 
absorbed by the journey to Louisville and the 


preparations for her wedding, and that now | 


she was left stranded, with heavy expenses 
to face and without means of meeting them. 
Although Miss Bent had only her mother to 
support, she had found her salary barely 
sufficient for her needs. Her own tastes were 
simple, but Mrs. Bent’s ill health taxed her 
daughter’s purse with demands that had every 
quality of unexpectedness except that of inevi- 
table recurrence. 

Under such conditions, the future looked 
disheartening enough. She remembered Bout- 
well’s words: “‘Miss Thurber won’t keep the 
place ;” but the suggestion they conveyed was 
intolerable. Of course, if something else could 
be found for Vexilla—but she smiled at herself 
for trusting her hopes to this frail hypothesis. 
Had not she and all Vexilla’s friends been 
searching for years for that delusive something ? 
Yes, but Boutwell had said that Vexilla would 
insist on resigning, and he was right in thinking 
that Vexilla had a will of her own. If Vexilla 
meant to resign, the whole of Sailport could not 
stop her. And if she resigned, what was to 
prevent — 

Miss Bent pulled herself together. She had 
a sudden vision of Vexilla’s household, with 
the infirm grandmother, the crippled brother, 
helpless as a baby, who lay in his chair playing 
with tin soldiers, the handsome, slatternly sister, 
who drifted back from every ‘‘job”’ that Vexilla 
obtained for her into a languid permanence 
of novel-reading and street-corner flirtation. 






Vexilla had three to support; Miss Bent 
but one. Yes, but if Vexilla insisted on 
resigning? 

Down the empty street a woman’s figure 
was approaching. Even in the failing light 
there was no mistaking the thick-set figure, 
the oscillating walk that suggested a ship 
with her steering-gear out of order, or the 
round face framed in meek drab hair. 
Miss Bent glanced about in the instinctive 
attempt to escape; but it was too late. 

“Penelope!” 
| “Vexillal’’ 

The two women faced each other, Miss Bent 
silent, Vexilla Thurber emitting her astonish- 
; ment in a series of soft cries: 
| “You, Penelope—you! Back in Sailport ? 
Gracious merey! But is it you, really? I feel 
as if it might be your ghost. Oh no, there’s 
your cameo brooch! Penelope— why don’t 
you say something ?”’ 

\ “You don’t give me time, Vexilla; but I’m 
| not a ghost—and I’ve come back.” 
, “For mercy’s sake! What in the world has 
happened? Penelope Bent, you’ve had some 
| misfortune! You’d never have come back— 
‘has anything happened to him ? I know some- 
_ thing’s happened—you look awful! What is 
‘ ite?” 

Vexilla’s agonized italics echoed through the 
silent street, and a woman on the opposite side- 
walk slackened her pace to listen. 

“I can’t tell you here, Vexilla. Don’t be so 
excited! 1I’ll walk along with you a little way.” 

Her friend, clutching her arm, watched her 
with perturbed blue eyes. 

“You needn’t talk to me, Penelope—some- 
thing has happened, or else you're sick ; one or 
the other! ‘You’re as white as a sheet, and I 
can feel you trembling all over! Penelope— 
Penelope—you don’t want me to go away and 
leave you? You aren’t angry with me for— 
for meeting you?”” Her apple-face was wet 
with tears; they ran down unheeded, dabbling 
her fawn-colored dress. 

“Nonsense, Vexilla! Why should I be angry 
with you for meeting me? I’ve only just got 
home, and I’m a little tired, that’s all!” 

“Oh, you poor soul, you’re dead tired! Ican 
, See that. But, Penelope—” She drew closer, 
her voice sinking to a frightened whisper. ‘1 
don’t quite understand—are you married?” 

“No, I’m not married.” Miss Bent glanced 
over her friend’s shoulder and saw a group of 
people approaching. ‘But we can’t stand here 
and talk, and I can’t ask you to come and see 
me just now. Mother’s in the parlor, and we 
couldn’t talk before her.”’ 

“No, no; I know we couldn’t,”’ Miss Thurber 
emotionally acquiesced. ‘‘But why won’t you 
come home with me for a few minutes? Do, 
Penelope! Lally will be getting supper for 
grandma and Phil, and we can have my room 
all to ourselves. Lally’s getting real helpful, 
Penelope. She cares for grandma so nicely 
when I have to be out!” 

Miss Bent hesitated. 
going, Vexilla?” 

“Me? I was only going to run down to 


“Where were you 
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Main Street for a minute to get some books. 
It’s of no consequence —” She broke off sud- 
denly and her color rose. The books of which 
she was in quest were probably the text-books 
for her new class at the school. “Come with 
me, Penelope,” she deprecatingly entreated. 

“Very well,” said Miss Bent, with sudden 
resolution; and they began to walk in the 
direction of Vexilla’s home. 

Vexilla, eased of her first agitation, respected 
her friend’s reticence, and they moved on 
silently through the dusk, pricked here and 
there by the yellow points of the street-lamps. 
At length they reached a house divided from 
the sidewalk by a strip of down-trodden earth 
enclosed with broken palings. Vexilla opened 
the door and led her friend through an entry 
smelling of boiled cabbage, and up a narrow 
staircase to the top of the house. On the 
upper landing she paused to say, with visible 
embarrassment, ‘You mustn’t mind if Lally 
and Phil seem surprised to see you back. 
‘We've been talking so much about —” 

“Yes, yes; I understand,” Miss Bent hastily 
interposed. 

Vexilla stepped into a low-ceiling room which 
was almost in darkness. 

“Why, Lally! Haven’t you lighted the lamp ? 
Haven’t you got supper ?” 

Vexilla advanced into the room, leaving Miss 
Bent on the threshold. 

“TI can’t see where I’m going! Where are 
the matches? Oh, here. It’s a mercy I filled 
the lamp before I went out, anyway!” 

She bent over a lamp which stood on the 
centre-table, and the room was presently 
revealed in all its shabby disorder. In an old 
bath chair near the window lay the paralyzed 
boy, his drawn face detached like a death’s- 
head against the shawl thrust pillow-wise 
behind his head. Lally, the sister, dragging 
herself from the sofa on which she had been 
stretched, stepped listlessly into the lamplight, 
which illuminated the beauty of her heavy 
white face, helmeted with sombre hair. 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed. ‘That you, 
Miss Bent? Have you got married already? 
Vexilla never told us you were coming back!’ 

“Vexilla’s got your place at school!” piped 
the paralyzed boy from the window. 

Vexilla paid no heed. She had hurried 
toward her grandmother, a huge ruin of a 
woman with a face like a broken statue, who 
sat vaguely smiling in a rocking-chair beside 
the stove. 

“Gracious, Lally, you’ve left the stove door 
open, and there’s a cinder right in grandma’s 
lap!” 

“Lally’s been asleep!’’ the boy shrilly inter- 
posed. Vexilla smoothed the old woman’s 
hair, straightened the knitted shawl about her 
shoulders, and closed the door of the stove. 
Lally had thrown herself back on the sofa, still 
gazing at Miss Bent under the projecting vizor 
of her hair, while the boy began impatiently: 
“Vexilla, aren’t you going to get supper ?” 

“No; Lally’s going to.” Vexilla turned to 
her friend. ‘Come this way, Penelope.” 

Miss Bent followed her down a passageway 
to a small room with two beds in it. Miss 
Thurber struck a match and lighted a lamp 
which stood on a desk piled with school-books. 

“Sit down and wait, please, Penelope. I'l 
be back in a minute.” 

She turned away, shutting the door after her, 
while Miss Bent sank into a chair. She longed 
to fly, to escape from the depressing influences 
of Vexilla’s home to the orderly silence of her 
own little room. The cracked looking-glass 
and threadbare carpet, the bed in which the 
helpless grandmother slept, all the evidences 
of Vexilla’s hardships and privations, seemed 
to add their pressure to the weight upon her 
burdened nerves. Never before had life 
appeared so meaningless and cruel. 

Vexilla returned, demonstrative and breath- 
less, with a cup of steaming tea. 

“Please drink it, Penelope, please do—you’re 
regularly worn out. I can see you are. Just. 
take a mouthful—I know it’ll do you good!”’ 
Her blye eyes had the look of a dog begging to 
be noticed. 

Miss Bent took the cup and leaned back, 
sipping the tea reluctantly, while Vexilla sat 
by in an ecstasy of mute contemplation. 

“I do feel better,” Miss Bent said at last, 
meeting her friend’s gaze. “And now, Vexilla, 
we must talk.” 

She paused a moment, as if rallying her 
forces, and then began again: “I must tell 
you —” 

Vexilla leaned forward. “Wait a minute, 
Penelope —there’s something I must tell you 
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first. I can’t bear to have you speak a word 
before you know what’s happened.” 

Miss Bent looked at her, half-smiling. 
know,” she said. 

“You know! About the school ?”’ 

“Yes. I’ve seen Mr. Boutwell.” 

“Oh!” said Vexilla, in a long shudder of com- 
prehension. For a moment or two both women 
were silent. Then Vexilla began to speak in 
quick, entreating tones. 

“© Penelope, what must you have thought? 
It all happened so strangely! They sent for me, 
Penelope—of course I never would have dreamed 
of applying. Even if I’d been smart enough, I | 
never would have applied for your place! And | 
T always supposed they thought I was too stupid. 
You'd tried so often to get me into the schools 
that I didn’t suppose there was any chance for 
me. When they sent for me I thought it must 
bea mistake. I couldn’t believe it! And even 
when I found they really wanted me, I couldn’t 
bear the idea, Penelope. I said if it had only 
been any other place but yours; but they said 
that was the only one that was vacant. And of 
course everybody said you’d never come back 
here—you were so positive you wouldn’t, Pen- 
elope —” She paused, shrinking back from the 
unrevealed mystery of her friend’s return. “And 
I’ve got so many to think of that it didn’t seem 
as if I ought to refuse. But I said I’d only take 
it on one condition. I made them solemnly agree 
to that—that if you changed your mind and— 
and decided to come back to Sailport —” 

“I know that, too,’”’ said Miss Bent, slowly. 
Bending forward, she kissed the wet cheek of her 
friend. Fresh tears rose to Vexilla’s eyes; but 
the intensity of the resolve which animated her 
drove them back and subdued the quivering of 
her lips. 

“I’m glad Mr. Boutwell told you, Penelope. 
I couldn’t bear to have had you think, for one 
minute, even, that Vd have taken the place on 
any other terms.” 

“J mew you wouldn’t, Vexilla!” 

“O Penelope! How like you to say that!” 
In the rapture of being understood she ventured 
to lay one large hand on Miss Bent’s. ‘““There’s 
nobody like you—nobody! Oh, it’s so good to 
have you back!” Again she faltered, in fear of 
appearing to touch intentionally upon Penelope’s 
enigmatic course. 3 

Miss Bent did not speak. She sat motionless, 
her eyes fixed on a plush-framed photograph of 
herself that hung above Vexilla’s desk. It was 
the only picture in the room. 

‘And there’s another thing I want to tell you 
right off, Penelope! I know just what you are 
—always thinking of other people first and your- 
self last; and I don’t want you to think it’s any 
loss to me to—to give up that place. I don’t 
want to keep it, Penelope! It’s a relief to me to 
give it up. I never should have got used to it. 
I’m not half bright enough, anyway! I don’t 
much believe they’d have kept me more than one 
term, even if—and it don’t suit me, somehow! 
I’d rather go back to my old work. I—I think 
I'd have resigned, anyway. I’m sure I would, 
Penelope! The fact is, it ties me down too 
much—I’m more independent with my other 
work.” 

Miss Bent raised her eyes. “Your bookkeep- 
ing and typewriting, you mean? Where’s your 
typewriter, by the way? It always used to 
stand on your desk.’’ 

In the faint candlelight she thought she saw 
Miss Thurber’s color change. 

“It’s not here now.” 

“Where is it? What’s become of it?” 

“‘I—well, the fact is I sold it.” 

“You sold it? Why? Oh, because—I see.” 
Miss Bent paused, struggling with a resentment 
that suddenly forced itself through her sympathy 
for her friend. She repressed the ungenerous 
impulse. What could be more natural than that 
Vexilla should sell her typewriter ? 

Miss Thurber went on precipitately. “I guess 
I sha’n’t have much time for typewriting, any- 
way. You see, it’s going to be a great help to 
have had that appointment. I don’t believe 1’ 
have a bit of trouble getting private pupils now. 
Fact is, that’s the real reason I was always so 
crazy to get into the schools. I never thought 
the work would really suit me—but it makes 
such a lot of difference if you can refer parents 
tothe board! I guess I’ll have more work than 
¥ can manage.” 

Miss Bent laughed, and rising from her seat, 
laid her hand on Vexilla’s shoulder. “You’rea 
goose, Vexilla! How do you know I’m going to 
stay in Sailport ?” 

“Penelope!”” 

Miss Thurber had also risen, and the two 
women stood facing each other. 

“You don’t know yet why I’m here,” Miss 
Bent continued in the same bantering tone. “It 
seems to me you're taking a good deal for granted, 
aren’t you?” 

“O Penelope! I didn’t mean —” 

Miss Bent, withdrawing her hand, took a few 
hesitating steps across the room. Vexilla hung | 
back, waiting for her to speak. “I’m going to! 
tell you, Vexilla,”’ she said at last. ] 

“Yes,” the other nodded. | 

There was another silence. Miss Bent, 
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this morning, and I had to explain it all to| 
mother. Of course my coming back upset her a 
good deal.” 

“Don’t say another word, Penelope! I can 
see how tired you are. Only tell me you’re not 
in any trouble —” 

Miss Bent met her gaze calmly. 

“I’m not in any trouble, Vexilla. My marriage , 
has been put off for reasons that—that are per- | 
fectly satisfactory to Mr. Dayton and myself. 
He’s obliged to be away from Louisville a good 
deal just now—and I didn’t want to stay out 
there alone—with mother here —” 

“O Penelope—but couldn’t he have let you 
know ?”” Vexilla cried, her sympathy outrunning 
her discretion. 

“T’ll explain all that another time. I only 
want to tell you that I’ve decided to leave Sail- 
port with mother now, instead of waiting till— 
afterward. You know she was to have joinel 
me in Louisville, and we've given up our rooms 
here, so we’d have to move on the first of May, 
anyhow.” She now spoke without perceptible 
hesitation. 

“But, Penelope, I don’t understand!” Miss 
Thurber faltered. “Where are you going? 
You are not going back to Louisville right 
off ?”” 

Miss Bent’s face stiffened. ‘No; not there.” 
She paused a moment. “I think we shall go to 
New York,’ she said at last. “Aunt Sarah 
Tillman, mother’s younger sister, lives there, 
and I could get plenty to do in a big place like 
that. It’s very easy, if you know some one who 
lives there. But it’s not on my account; it’s 
because of mother. She’s a good deal upset by 
the change in my plans. She’d made up her 
mind to leave Sailport, and I’m afraid it would 
be hard for her to settle down again after making 
all her preparations to go. You know mother’s 
very excitable.” 

“I know, but —” 

“T’ve had a good many offers of work in New 
York,’ Miss Bent continued, ignoring the inter- 
ruption. “My aunt’s always writing to us to 
come and stay with her. She says she could get 
me half a dozen pupils right off. Her husbaud’s 
related to a Presbyterian minister, with a large 
parish. And I don’t know but what I should 
like the change, too. I feel rather restless 
myself.” 

Miss Thurber continued to gaze at her with a 
tender incredulity. “But New York—you’ve 
never been there —’’ 

“Well, I don’t know that it’s too late to begin.” 

“No; but it’s all so queer! Why, you’ve 
hardly ever been away from Sailport, Penelope! 
I can’t think what you want to go to New York 
for.” 

Miss Bent rose again. Her lips were com- 
pressed and she forced the words through them 
with a certain precipitation. ‘‘New York is 
nearer Louisville, for one thing. You hadn’t 
thought of that, I suppose?’”’ 

“No,” Vexilla faltered. 

“You know Mr. Dayton was never able to get 
as far east as this.” 

Miss Thurber colored. She felt that it was 
singularly obtuse of her not to have understood 
this. “To be sure,” she murmured, “I never 
thought of it! You must excuse me, Penelope. 
T’ve asked you so many questions, and I know 
how tired you are! But I couldn’t help it. It’s 
all so sudden! I can’t take it in yet—the idea of 
your going away again, just as I was so glad to 
have you back !”” 

Miss Bent was putting on her jacket and 
adjusting her brown veil. For a moment she did 
not speak, and some indefinable change in her 
face made Vexilla suddenly exclaim: “‘But is it 
true? Are you really going away?” 

Miss Bent turned on her almost angrily. ‘I 
don’t know what you mean! You talk as if 
I didn’t know my own mind! I’m not in the 
habit of saying things I don’t mean !”” 

“Oh, I know, but —” Vexilla’s words ran 
into tears. 

Miss Bent leaned forward and gently kissed 
her. 

“Mother and I are going away in a few days, 
that’s quite settled. My reason for telling you 
so at once is that I was afraid you might do 
something foolish about the school.” 

“O Penelope, Penelope!’’ 


I particularly want you to keep it! I was so 
glad when Mr. Boutwell told me they’d given it 
to you! I couldn’t bear to think of a stranger in 
my class. You must write me about the giris, 
Vexilla, and perhaps I can help you sometimes 
with your work.” 
“O Penelope! 
it—your class!” 
“You're a goose, Vexilla, and now good-by! 
It’s dark, and mother will be getting worried.” 
“Let me walk home with you, Penelope. I 
feel as if I wasn’t ever going to see you again.” 
“You silly child! You’ll see me to-morrow, 
I hope. Come in the afternoon, while mother’s 
taking her nap.” 
“You won’t let me walk back with you now?” 
“Not now. I want to be alone.” 
She opened the door and stepped hurriedly 
along the passageway ahead of Vexilla, passing, 


It seems as if I couldn’t bear 





seemed to find difficulty in choosing her words. 
“My marriage isn’t going to take place—just 
at present—that’s all. When I got to Louisville | 
I found—but I can’t tell you all that now; it’s | 
too long. Perhaps to-morrow. I only got back | 


she hardly knew how, among the inmates of 
the living-room, now gathered about an untidy 
supper-table. On the landing Vexilla clung to 
her with another mute pressure, full of confused 


doubts and tremors; then she found herself on: 


“And I want you to keep the class, Vexilla. | 


the staircase, and a moment later she was alone 
in the dim street. 
For a while she stood irresolute, as if awaiting 
the subsidence of some strong wave of emotion; 
then, slowly, she began to move forward along the 
deserted sidewalk. 
At the next corner, instead of turning home- 
ward, she bent her steps toward Main Street, 
unconsciously quickening her pace as she 
advanced. She was ir that curiously detached 
state when one’s body seems like an inert mass, 
propelled from one point to another without 
conscious action of its own. In this condition 
she reached the corner where the brightly-lighted 
post-office windows projected their oblongs of 
yellow light across the shadows of Main Street. 
She pushed open one of the doors, and going to 
asmall window at the back of the office, asked 
for a sheet of paper and a stamped envelope. 
Having received them, she withdrew to one of 
the shelves lining the wall, and dipped a ragged 
pen into the cup of grayish coagulated matter 
which a paternal government provides for the 
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convenience of the peripatetic letter-writer. She 
wrote a few lines, which she addressed to Mr. 
Boutwell, and having dropped the envelope into 
a letter-box, she left the post-office and tumed 
toward home. 

Her step had lost all hesitancy. She seemed 
to be moving with decision toward a definitely 
chosen goal. In the course of the past hour her 
whole relation to life had changed. The experi. 
ence of the last weeks had flung her ont of her 
orbit, whirling her through dread spaces of moral 
darkness and bewilderment. She seemed to 
have lost her connection with the general scheme 
of things, to have no further part in the fulfilment 
of the laws that made life comprehensible and 
duty a joyful impulse. Now the old sense of 
security had returned. There still loomed before 
her, in tragic amplitude, the wreck of her indi- 
vidual hope; but she had escaped from the falling 
Tuins and stood safe, outside of herself, in touch 
once more with the common troubles of her kind, 
enfranchised forever from the bondage of a lonely 























AY, Dolly, Dan Lewis wants me 
to go hunting with him this 
afternoon. Do you think you 
can take the team on to Lewis- 
ton alone ?”” 

“Oh yes,” I cried eagerly, 
in answer to my brother’s question, “if you'll 
| let mel”? 

“Well, I want to go with Dan awfully,” Albert 
said, “and I don’t see anything to hinder. The 
horses are as steady as sheep, and I shouldn’t 
deliver any powder 
this side of Lewiston, 
anyway.” 

_ This was when the 

powder-mills were in 
operation at North 
Buckfield, Maine, 
| fully thirty years ago. 
Albert drove one of 
‘the two-horse teams 
!for delivering the 
powder to customers. 
His route lay from 
Bucekfield through the 
intervening towns to 
Portland, and in- 
cluded several out- 
lying towns in Cum- 
berland County. 
Occasionally I accom- 
panied my brother on 
these trips. Albert 
liked to have me along, 
partly for company, 
|for there were long, 
lonely stretches on 
the road where never 
a house nor often a 
team were visible; 
| and partly because he 
; was fond of hunting, 
for while he made a 
detour with his gun, 
I could drive the 
horses and meet him farther on. Game was 
plentiful then, and Albert often bagged a half- 
dozen partridges or as many rabbits in an hour 
OF 80. 

The powder was packed at that time chiefly 
in twenty-five-pound kegs and small flasks, each 
holding from half a pound totwo pounds. All 
the country stores kept gunpowder for sale, and 
they obtained their supply from the powder-carts. 

Albert and I soon became accustomed to the | 
proximity of the powder, and commonly thought 
no more of the danger than if the cart had been 
filled with sawdust. Not so some of the people | 
at places where we would stop for the night. 

“I haven’t any objection to you and your 
| sister and the horses putting up with me,” said! 

one cautious man, “but 1’m not goin’ to tempt | 
Providence by keeping that powder-cart nigh my 
buildings.” 

Albert would laugh,—he rarely argued the! 
case,—and drive the powder-cart off to an open | 
field a quarter of a mile or more distant, and 
: leave it for the night, where, “If it did take a 

notion to blow up, it couldn’t smash everything | 
| to splinters”—as one old lady remarked. 

There were persons, however, who did not 
| have quite such a wholesome fear of the explosive 
\im the powder-cart. Indeed, one season Albert 
| was so much annoyed by petty pilferers that he 
| coaxed Zach, the powder-mill watch-dog, to follow 
| the cart and sleep in it overnight. Zach was a’ 
| sort of mongrel, but a handsome, sleek-coated 
animal, and weighed over a hundred pounds. 
He was the hero of an adventure worth relating. ' 

About two weeks after Zach began to follow 
the wagon, Albert and I were spending the night 
at a small hotel in Yarmouth. In the small 
hours I was roused from sound sleep by a loud 
thumping on my brother’s door, which was, 
nearly opposite mine, across a little hall. The 
landlord was shouting in a voice of excitement: | 

















“1 HAD CLIMBED ON TOP OF THE CANVAS AND 
FOUGHT THE FIRE WITH MY BARE HANDS.” 


“Hullo! I say there! There’s trouble down 
in your powder-cart. Turn out quick, or some. 
body’ll be killed down there!” 

In some alarm I arose, threw up my window 
and listened. The stable, where the cart had 
been left, was just below. 

“Get out! Murder!” cried a man in tervr. 
“Get out! Help! Aongh-h!” he ended with a 
yell of pain. Intermingled with his cries were 
sounds of a struggle and low, threatening growls 
from a dog which, I doubted not, was Zach. 

Albert hurried 
down ; lanterns were 
brought, and a ludi- 
crous scene was re 
vealed. A great hulk- 
ing fellow stood in 
the forward part of 
the cart, half-bent 
over the seat, holding 
a keg of powder in 
his arms. Zach had 
seized him by the 
back of his trousers, 
just above the knee; 
the sagacious dag 
stood to one side and 
all the fellow’s kicks 
passed harmlessly. If 
the man tried to leave 
the cart, Zach gripped 
the harder, and if he 
bent over to replace 
the keg, Zach set his 
teeth a little deeper, 
and it was apparent 
from the thief’s out- 
cries of pain that the 
dog’s teeth were fixed 
in more than trousers. 

A crowd had assem- 
bled, notwithstanding 
the unpropitious hour. 
Albert called the dog 
off ; and as crestfallen 
a fellow as ever walked climbed out of the 





| powder-cart, amid shouts of laughter from the 


bystanders. He went off muttering threats 
against the dog. As for Zach, he was praised 
and petted until his plebeian tail really took on 
an aristocratic curl, and he was further rewarded 


| by the landlord’s wife with a huge piece of liver. 
This incident was noised abroad, and Zach 


gained such prestige that pilfering from the 
powder-cart ceased. 

Albert and his friend, Dan Lewis, waited to 
see me start with the powder-team before setting 
off upon their hunt. Zach had Albert’s place 
upon the seat beside me. I was in high spirits. 
not a little elated at the thought of managing the 
horses quite alone. It was a warm September 
afternoon with a mellow haze upon the landscape, 
bathing the hills in purplish shadows, 
which the sun shone lazily, as if his hard work 
over, he were .merely supervising, indolently, his 
ripened harvests. For weeks there bad been Do 


| rain, and the fields were assuming that pale tan 


shade which belongs to drought; the roads were 
dry and dusty; the wayside trees and bushes 
had lost their green under a coat of powdery dust 
which lay upon their leaves like the pile on faded 
velvet ; and the shriveled edges of the leaves were 
curled and tipped with brown. 5 
The horses walked most of the time, trotting 
only on the level stretches, for the cart was 
heavily loaded. The road was not a mfuch 
travelled one, lonely, some would have called it, 
with its long woodland reaches. That it was 
not much frequented, was a source of satisfaction 
to me, for I had an inexperienced driver’s dread 
of meeting teams, more particularly as the high- 
way was so narrow in places that turning out 


| was an impossibility. 


My general course that afternoon lay little 
to the southwest; there was hardly a bresth 
of air stirring among the tree-tops, and it was 
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oppressively warm. With a feeling of thank- | 
fulness for the welcome shade, I drove the! 
horses into the long stretch of pine woods through | 
which the road lay. 

¥ fancied the pines drooped their branches 
more than usual, and that their needle clusters ! 
hung more limp. The horses’ 
hoofs struck with a soft reso- 
nance on the grass-grown 
highway. I had driven only 
a short distance into the 
woods, when fhere came a 
sudden faint rustle overhead, 
and the languid pines began 
to stir under the impulse of 
the awakened wind. Zach 
stretched out his nose and 
sniffed the air suspiciously. 

““What is it, old doggie?” 
[ asked. “Do you think a 
woodchuck has run along 
here?’ He was a famous 
woodchuck-hunter. 

For answer, he gently 
thumped the leather cushion 
with his tail and continued 
his sniffing, his eyes fixed a 
straight ahead. I could not 
hear anything except the 
wind, which had suddenly become so strong that 
the pine boughs were tossing wildly. But a little | 
farther on I smelled smoke, and shortly after ' 
passed a few blackened pine stubs; a delicate, 
almost imperceptible film of smoke was rising 
from two or three old roots. Little heaps of | 
white ashes lay about, and stirred by the breeze, 
whirled in small eddies under the horses’ feet. 

A faint twinge of anxiety shot through my 
mind at the idea of a fire coming near my intiam- 
mable load, and wishing to get out of the woods | 
as soon as possible, I shook the reins and chirruped ‘ 
to the horses. 

Suddenly a volume of smoke poured down into 
the road. In an instant, as it seemed, the roar 
and crackle of fire broke on my ears. Through 
the smoke I saw dusky flames shoot up the trunk 
of a tall pine a few yards to the right. Even 
then the full peril of my situation did not dawn | 
upon me. The fire was away from the road, and | 
I thought it would be an easy matter to drive | 
past it. 

Vainly I spoke to the frightened horses and 
shook the reins, trying to urge them onward. 
They began backing, in an attempt to turn 
round. Had it been possible to turn on the 
narrow road, I would have done so, but already 
the back of the wagon had struck a tree and 
the heavy vehicle tipped dangerously. In this 
emergency I seized the whip and struck the 
horses sharply. With a snort and a plunge, they 
leaped forward and broke intoa run. Suffocat- 
ing clouds of resinous smoke poured into the | 
highway, and now and then a cinder fell. 

I strained my eyes to look ahead, but could | 
see nothing for the smoke. The roar of the} 
flames in the woods sounded thunderously loud 
and ominous. Cinders and burning pine-needles 
were blown upon all sides. The back of the cart | 
was open; there was nothing to prevent them 
drifting in on the powder-kegs! I glanced back 
‘at the load with the sharpest thrill of terror I 
had yet known. Even as I looked one spark 
fell on the casks, then a second and a third! | 
What could I do to avert this danger? There 
was no covering for the rear of the cart, and no 
horse-blankets. Then I remembered my shawl 
under the seat. Seizing it, I scrambled over the 
seat among the kegs, leaving the horses to go as 
they pleased, and spread the small shawl over | 
the hindmost casks. Then I crept back, tum- 
bling from side to side, and being bumped and 
bruised as the old cart swayed and swung. 

The fire was nearer the highway now. Curling 
flames.crept, serpent-like, up the trunks of the’ 
roadside trees. Blazing pine-needles dropped 
upon the old canvas top and on the horses, but 
fell harmlessly on the animals’ wet sides, for 
they were reeking with perspiration. I stood up, 
and gave a hasty glance behind. The old canvas | 
was smoking in a half-dozen places. 

For a moment I gazed in helpless fear. Then 
I threw the reins over the dasher, leaped upon 
the seat, and clinging to the frame, brushed off 
the sparks with my bare hand. But I could not! 
Teach them all. Quickly divesting myself of my 
dress-skirt, 1 used that as a brush, and managed 
to sweep the old top free of fire. Fortunately, 
my head was protected by a big sunbonnet, such 
as was then worn by all country girls. 

Zach had found his position on the seat too 
insecure and had jumped back upon the load; ' 
where he crouched, alert, watching for sparks. If 
one blew into the cart, the sagacious fellow would 
strike it with his paw or catch it in his mouth. 
I could trust Zach to keep the sparks off the 
powder-casks. Albert had taught the dog to put 
out burning splinters in this way, and now the | 
trick stood us in good stead. 

The horses were doing their utmost. , Patches 
of white foam flecked their sides; but I urged 
them on, for we seemed to crawl through those 
blazing, roaring pine woods. I still stood on the | 
seat, brushing the cinders from the canvas top, | 
tarning now and then to look at the horses and ! 
peer anxiously ahead. The old cart jolted and 
swung from side to side, and several times I was i 
near falling. The heat and smoke were awful. | 
My smarting eyes rained tears. ' 

“The fire must not get to the powder! The 
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fire must.not get to the powder!” I repeated over 
and over to myself. Desperate as I was, it did 
not occur to me to leave the team. My only 
thought throughout that perilous ride was that 
the horses had been entrusted to me and I must | 
bring them and the load safely through. 

“Go ‘long, Dick! Go ‘long, 
Jim!” I shouted to the gal- 
loping horses; and on we 
rumbled, while flames began | 
leaping up the nearer road- 
side trees, and off in the, 
woods the fire roared and | 
snapped and crackled, and 
several times I heard the 
crash of falling pines. 

Suddenly Zach barked 
sharply, and I sprang down 
from the seat and peered 
inside. “What is it, Zach? 
What is it?” I cried. 

For answer, he barked 
louder, and I could see that 
he was scratching frantically 
at the powder-casks. I made 
my way backward over the 
kegs to the dog, who pawed 
and barked more violently as 
I came near. With all the 
quickness and strength I could command, I 
seized the kegs, one, two, three of them, and 
hurled them out behind. 

The sides of two of the remaining casks were 
glowing ember-bright, ready the next moment 
to burst into flame. The explosion of one keg 
meant destruction to everything! In a frenzy of 
terror, I seized one burning cask and then the 
other and flung them out upon the ground. The 
next instant there was a bright tlash followed by 
a thunderous report, and then another. 

I regained the wagon-seat and again looked to 
the canvas top. I was none too soon, for the 
cloth, dried by the heat, was beginning to blaze 
in the centre where a burning cluster. of pine- 
needles had fallen. I thrashed it with the dress- | 
skirt; but the skirt itself was soon in a blaze, 
and I flung it away. The next moment I had 
climbed on top of the canvas and fought the 
fire with my bare hands. After a sharp struggle 
I mastered it. Fortunately the road was smooth 





at this place, or I must certainly have been 
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thrown off. At last I could see an opening ahead, | 
| The poor horses panted and labored, and I feared 


that they would not hold out. For a dozen yards 
the fire was on both sides of us, not ten feet from 
the road, and the smoke and heat were terrible. 
But we were through it in a minute and came 
into a more open place. Here the wind changed 
and the imminent danger was over. The woods 


still stretched out ahead; but the fire seemed to; 


have already spent its force here, and clumps 
of blackened, seared pines stood on either*hand, 
some of them yet smoldering. 

The woods soon closed in again, and from this 
sign I remembered that we were nearly out of 
the forest. The blackened trunks and reddened 
foliage of the pines, still glowing here and there, 
showed that the fire had been here, too. The 
spent horses slackened their speed. Suddenly 
there came a sharp gust of wind and then a crack 
and a crash, and one of the half-burned pines fell, 
striking the hind part of the cart. The ashen 
frame gave way and a part of the canvas top was 
torn off. The shock momentarily checked the 
horses ; but the terrified creatures leaped forward 
and the cart went free, the tree tumbling off into 
the road. Had it fallen a little earlier it would 
have struck the horses or barred further progress, 
and shut us in a trap at the very moment that I 
saw safety ahead. 

A little farther on, and the burning woods were 
behind. The horses, panting and trembling with 
fear and exhaustion, checked their mad run and 
walked slowly forward. I shook all over, and 
my teeth chattered as if with cold. But Zach 
climbed back upon the seat beside me as if 
nothing had happened. 

I drove the team into Lewiston that evening. 
The horses looked jaded. Five powder-kegs 
were missing. The remnants of the canvas top 
were scorched and burned. 

“For goodness’ sake, Dolly, why didn’t you 
leave the old cart to blow up?” Albert cried. 

“TI didn’t think of it,” I said, meekly. 

“Well, you’re a brave little goose!’’ he said, 
admiringly. 
done. I wouldn’t have gone through those 
burning woods as you did for all the powder- 
carts in the country !’”” 

I was proud and pleased at Albert’s praise. To 
think that I, a girl, had done what he wouldn’t 
do! Zach, too, came in for his share of glory. 
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T was not as a popular prince that Humbert 
came to the throne. To succeed Victor 
Emmanuel, the soldier king, his father, the 

idol of newly united Italy, would have been a 
hard ordeal for any prince. Humbert was but 
little known to the Italian people, and they 
distrusted the somewhat wild youth, to whom had 


descended the critical task of ruling the new-born | 


country. 

But behind the heedless youth lay the tradi- 
tions of centuries of the House of Savoy. So 
seriously did the young king take up the respon- 
sibilities of his state that it was said he aged ten 
years in as many months, and his hair grew 
gray. 

Upon the occasion of the first entry of 
Humbert and Margherita into Rome as king 
and queen, the city was in festal garb, streaming 
with flags and banners, thronged with strangers; 


‘and every man, high or low, wore in his button- 


hole a “marguerite,” in honor of the lovely 
queen. Suddenly the news spread that Humbert 
had been assassinated. The report proved false, 
and from the time of that attempt upon his life 
his popularity was assured. 

The shock to the queen was, however, so great, 
and the danger of such attacks so ever-present, 
that thenceforward the king and queen always 
drove separately. 

Any day in the year one might see the queen 
in her state carriage with the scarlet liveries, 
driving with one of her ladies, or with some 
diplomat she desired to honor ; and later, usually 
driving himself, in a light turnout, the king 
would follow. Once a year only—on the Capu 
d’Anno (New Year’s day)—the king and queen 
drove together in the Pincio, and the enti! 
Roman and tourist world turned out to see and 
greet the royal pair. On this day the whole 
route traversed by their majesties is said to have 
always been under strict police surveillance. 
For himself alone, the king was impatient of | 
such precautions, going freely and simply among 
his people, relying solely upon their affection for 
his safeguard. 

A romance lay behind the singularly beautiful 
home life of the Italian royal family. Hum- 
bert’s younger brother, Amedeo, Duke of Aosta, 
was a far more popular and charming prince than 
Humbert, and won not only the hearts of the 
Htalians, but also of his beautiful cousin, | 
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Margherita of Savoy. For reasons of state, 
however, it was decreed that Margherita should 
marry the heir to the throne. The devotion of 
the two brothers to each other is still a legend in 
Italy. It was a love “passing the love of | 
woman,’’ and not even the elder’s gain and the | 








younger’s loss of the lovely cousin could disturb 
it. When Amedeo died some years ago the king 
hastened to his death-bed, and with his own 
hands prepared the body for the grave, allowing 
no one else to touch it. 

The four young sons of Amedeo were brought 
up by the king and queen as their own, and 
the three eldest of them have already given proof 
of the true quality 
of the Savoy blood. 
The eldest, who in- 
herits his father’s title 
as Duke of Aosta, is 
a young soldier, and 
married to the beauti- 
ful Princess Helene 
of Orleans. The 
second, the Count of 
Turin, fought the fa- 
mous duel with Henry 
of Orleans in defence 
of the honor of the 
Italian arms, which 
the French prince had 
aspersed. And the 
Duke of Abruzzi, the 
sailor of the family, 
after carrying from 
us the honor of scal- 
ing our own Mt. St. 
Elias, is now on a 
voyage to the Arctic, 
having secured the 
hardly won consent 
of his royal uncle. 

These princes pos- 
sess the hardihood 
and courage which are 
the birthright of their 
illustrious house, and 
all are objects of lively 
interest to the Italian people, for the present 
king, Victor Emmanuel III., is childless, and 
although his next heir, the Duke of Aosta, has 
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| two young children, it is not entirely impossible 


that the succession will pass to one of the 
younger sons of Amedeo. 


The young king is very unlike his robust | 


cousins, and not nearly so well known. He is 
delicate, and is reputed to be one of the first 
scholars of Italy, having inherited from his 
mother her intellectual tastes and thoughtful 
mind. The mother and son are extremely devoted 
to each other, and hence much is hoped of the 
new ruler, Margherita being ranked as by far the 
most statesmanlike of all the House of Savoy. 
Humbert, like his father Victor Emmanuel, 
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was a man of action, fond of hunting and riding, 
simple in his tastes, and caring nothing for the 
theatre or the arts. For years he had been a 
vegetarian, and as he had a horror of stout 
women, it is told with what heroism the queen 
vainly endeavored to restrain her tendency 
toward luxurious living, and spent her summer 
vacations climbing in peasant costume the high 
Alps of the Italian Tyrol. 

| Italians are fond of telling the story of the 
queen’s white gowns—how the misgiving came 
to her that she was becoming too old to wear* 
white, and she laid the matter before the king, 
who replied that he would consider it. A few 
weeks later there arrived a splendid chest con- 
taining innumerable white gowns of every 
texture and degree of splendor, and simply a 
card with the words: “The king’s decision,” 
attached thereto. 

Courage in many forms Humbert had abun- 
dant opportunities to show. It is still fresh in 
remembrance how, when the cholera raged in 
Naples years ago, and the city was given over to 
panic, the king, first setting his affairs in order, 
went to the infected city, and taking his residence 
in the midst of the pestilence, went about among 
the poorest, filthiest, most plague- stricken 
quarters, putting new heart into the despairing 
population. It is recorded that from the time of ~ 
his arrival the cholera began to lessen; and this 
may very well have been the case if the old 
saying is true, that nine die of fright to every 
one of cholera. 

Eight or nine years ago the Labor Day riots in 
Europe had reached such a point that on May 
first (Labor Day), the head of the office of public 
safety in Rome begged his majesty’s ministers to 
induce his majesty not to drive abroad; windows 
had already been broken, stones thrown, demon- 
strating crowds had borne threatening wreaths 
to the statue of Mazzini (an inevitable stage of 
any rioting in Italy), and especially things were 
stormy in Trastevere,—that part of Rome “across 
the Tiber” which retains still the ruder primitive 


“You did what I wouldn’t have | type. 


The king’s reply was, that certainly he would 
put in jeopardy none of the lives of his people. 
Thereupon he ordered his dog-cart brought to 
the door, and forbidding even his footman to 
attend him, drove straight to Trastevere, and as 
he drove through the riotous quarters alone and 
fearless, greeting his people on every side, the 
| people dropped their stones to cheer him, and he 





«returned to the Quirinal escorted by a good 


| part of the population of Trastevere, shouting 
'“Eovivas/” 

To go wherever there was trouble seemed 
instinctive with Humbert. The fall of a wall in 
, Rome buried some obscure workmen. The king 
, chanced to be passing on his daily drive. Not 
‘ content with encouraging the work of rescue, he 

remained till dusk toiling with his own hands at 
the task of lifting bricks and stone, and only 
| when the last man had been taken and carried 
safely to the hospital did Humbert return to his 
palace. He was followed by a cheering throng, 
for in Europe it is not a matter of course that 
a king should feel for a peasant workman, and 
bruise his kingly hands for him. 

When the facade of-the great Florentine 
Cathedral was dedi- 
cated, all Italy came 
to see, and the king 
and queen were 
present. As it 
ebanced, on the 
same day the first 
electric tram in Italy 
—I believe in Eu- 
Tope—was dedicated 
also, and ran its first 
disastrous trip down 
a steep hill. Many 
were killed and 
wounded. The 
news came just as 
their majesties were 
about to attend the 
banquet of the day. 
Humbert deserted 
the scene of gaiety 
for that of suffering, 
and personally at- 
tended to the com- 
fort of all the in- 
jured, remaining in 
the city a day or two 
to visit the poorer 
and more friendless 
in the hospitals. 

On another occa- 
sion, that has never 
before been. re- 
corded, he visited a hospital in a manner that 
shows the tender side of this simple-minded king. 

The ruler of Italy possesses—I am sure I do 
not know why—a Bavarian castle. One of the 
gardeners in the king’s employ met with a serious 
accident. He was taken to the Deaconesses’ 
Hospital, in Munich, and put under the skilful 
| nursing of the Lutheran sisters. When the king 

heard of the accident to his old and faithful 
servant, he sent word that he would come to 
| Munich to visit him. The sisters were in a 
flutter of anticipation. Of course they expected 
, him to come kinglike in a coach of state with 
scarlet liveries. But one forenoon “just as we 
| were in the midst of our morning work,” laughed 
' Sister Anna, “a quiet, gray-haired gentleman 
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walked up the street, rang the bell, and inquired 
for the patient.” 

Whom should she announce ? 

The King of Italy. 

And the King of Italy, sitting down on the 
edge of his faithful servant’s bed, chatted away 
a cheerful half-hour, leaving the sick-room full 
of gaiety, and the injured man in an ecstasy of 
pride and happiness. 

Sister Anna could not resist peeping out to 
watch his majesty go down the street. Just 
under her window was the stall of a vender of 
fruit and vegetables. His majesty, strolling along, 
came to It, stopped, his face lighting with pleasure, 
and bought—five cents’ worth of little raw turnips, 
which he went off contentedly munching! 

The poorest monarch in all Europe, he was 
also the most open-handed. Not a subscription- 
list opened in any city of his kingdom for the 
improvement of his people’s condition, but it was 
sure to be headed: “His Majesty, the King—so 
many hundreds of francs.’’ 

By all these brave, kindly, simple traits, and 
in spite of some unbappy mistakes of government 
and the all-present discontent of a starving 
people, Humbert became so popular that there 
was a pretty saying in Tuscany years ago: “The 
king has only one rival—the queen.”” 

“Is he a great man?” was asked a diplomat 
one day. 

“Great in tact,” was his instant reply. 

Two instances of this, and its power, I 
witnessed. 

Some years ago, when a French pilgrim 
wantonly insulted the tomb of Victor Emmanuel, 





N ten thousand 
boys, you would 
not find two who 

differed from each 
other more than 
Cromwell Parks 
and Caspar Ross. 
“Cass” was little 
and Cromwell was 
big. Cass spoke in a low, quiet tone, and Crom- 
well’s voice rang like a laugh. Cass went round 
with never more than one suspender and a hat 
several sizes too large, andCromwell dressed like 
a dandy. Cromwell’s father was a millionaire, or 
very nearly, and Cass’s father was a retired 
fisherman. However, what Julius Ross lacked 
in wealth he made upin boys. Down at ‘‘Ross’s”” 
there was no end of boys. 

The Ross boys were called the Dutch Brigade, 
and Cromwell Parks, because he always had 
some of them trailing after him, was known as 
the brigadier-general. At one time or another 
Cromwell had lorded it over all the Ross boys 
except the oldest, “Buck” Ross. Buck was 
the big bear. There were several middle-sized 
bears; then came the little bear, Cass, and after 
Cromwell and Cass became friends the bond 
between them was never broken. 

When Buck was only a tall boy, thin as a 
slab, he had gone to work at the Parks & Sumner 
sawmills. He was raw and awkward; but it 
soon became known that the awkward boy was 
not to be despised. For all his stubbornness and 
temper, Buck had ability, and at twenty-two he 
was a foreman and a leader among the men. He 
was a giant in frame; he was horny-handed and 
he was the bread-winner at the Ross’s; but he 
was so fierce that Cass always regarded him with 
a doubtful eye. I say eye, because Cass had but 
one. Once, when they were out squirrel-hunting, 
Buck had shot the other one out. 

The Rosses were a careless family, and Cass’s 
wound had been carelessly bandaged. As a 
result, sympathetic inflammation had set in and 
threatened to destroy the good eye. At this 
juncture Cromwell, who had ideas about things, 
took Cass surreptitiously to Doctor Reece, the 
company surgeon. Doctors were held in bad 
repute at Ross’s, especially by Buck. But 
Cromwell’s doctor saved the remaining eye; and 
for Cromwell Parks’s sake you could have ripped 
Cass on the big gang-saw. 

Even after Cromwell began reading law in 
Colonel Edmunds’s office, he and Cass hunted 
and fished in season and out. But hunting and 
fishing are not all pure sport. There are tackle 
to untangle, shells to load, guns to clean, angle- 
worms to dig; naturally, all these chores fell to 
Cass. Cass could find more worms with one eye 
than other boys could with two. Other bait-cans 
might go dry, but Cromwell’s always held plenty 
of moist earth and wriggling worms. 

It was the year of the big labor troubles in 
Chicago. All through the Northwest working- 
men became infected with restlessness, and the 
fever at last reached Silver Rapids. Buck Ross, 
being then head foreman, was naturally promi- 
nent among the agitators, and between Cromwell’s 
father, John H. Parks, and his giant foreman 
there arose a sudden and bitter enmity. 

Owing to this, the other Ross boys gradually 
deserted Cromwell’s brigade; but Cass and his 
general kept right on fishing. The question of a 
union did not interest them so much as whether 
or not the bass were biting at the lower bridge. 
And as for shorter hours—the hours were never 
half long enough for the Dutch Brigade. 
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there was a demonstration which startled the 
world. As the midnight news came and was 
read in the theatres and on the streets, city after 
city burst into flags: Florence was imbanderiata, 
Pisa was imbanderiata, Genoa, Milan, Turin, 
Naples, Venice—all were imbanderiata in an 
hour, and all the length of Italy was filled with 
Garibaldi’s hymn, and an excited people threat- 
ened the French consulates and shouted for the 
House of Savoy. The king was absent ; for two 
days. the tempest raged and the civilized world 
trembled in fear of war. Then came the delayed 
message from the king at Monza—barely three 
lines: ‘‘Moved as a son; proud as a patriot; 
grateful as a king.” He reminded his people 
that enough had been done to show the world 
how Italy resented an insult to her greatest king. 
Now he prayed his people to resume their usual 
calm. 

Within another hour there was not a flag, a 
band or an orator anywhere in Italy! The 
French consulates were as safe as the Quirinal. 

And I remember a small but an eloquent 
instance of this tact when death and royalty 
came face to face in the Corso one day—the 
former followed by barefoot Capuchins chanting, 
the latter by all the pomp of Roman nobility out 
for its afternoon turn on the Pincio. One or the 
other of the two processions had to halt. It 
was King Humbert who halted, reining in his 
prancing steeds with one hand while with the 
other he bared his gray head and sat so till the 
dead passed by. 

May the world do as much for him—now that 
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he has become the dead! 






| Ata conference that proved futile, Mr. Parks, 
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out for a hunt. Sundry and numerous trips 
through the frozen mud were made up the river 


full of decoys. Cromwell had to carry with Cass, 
j because the river approaches were closely patrolled 
| by the militia. Even Cromwell had to satisfy 


wooden ducks through the lines. 


water just above the waste-gates of the upper 
canal, and the start for the rendezvous was to be 
made at three o’clock in the morning. The boys 
| Planned to go separately, that they might have 


sentry lines in the dark. The clock at Ross’s 
had stopped, however, and Cass happened to 
start about midnight. When Cromwell arrived 
at the place of meeting, Cass, crawling under the 
‘gate buttress, fell sound asleep, and left the 
brigadier-general to watch for the approach of 
day and the enemy. 

It was a stingingly cold morning, but Crom- 
| well, wrapped in a tremendous ulster, presently 
began to doze. He was awakened by the regular 
stroke of a pickaxe. 

It was as dark as a pocket. The eastern 
, horizon showed a faint gray, but Cromwell could 
| see nothing; only quite distinctly, as if close 
by, he heard the stroke of the pick in the wet 
gravel. Hegot on his feet, and crouching, walked 
| cautiously toward the upper pier. Getting close 





’ 


picking vigorously into the retaining wall of the 


, as the largest employer of labor on the river, ' canal. 


| represented the mill owners, and Buck Ross was 
_ one of the spokesmen for the men. The breach 
between the two interests, not at first serious, 
gradually widened, and after much bitter talk, 
, a strike was ordered. It was taken first as an 
_ exciting joke; then the situation grew ominously 
grim. The owners met the men’s defiance stub- 
bornly, and the little homes on the flats went 
first without luxuries, then without comforts, 
then without necessities. There were threats 
_and after a time, violence; in a word, all of the 
| familiar and unhappy incident of a labor war. 
As the wretched summer wore away, men 
guarding the idle plants were assaulted, and in 
| Tetaliation the state militia were brought up to 
protect the river property. Their coming was 
; desperately resented by the strikers, and night 
| after night people went to bed expecting to wake 
and find the big mills up and down the stream in 
flames. 
During all this excitement Cromwell and his 
‘squire pursued the even tenor of their way. 


| two boys fished together and hunted together, 
i just as they had always done. 

; With the strike still continuing, November 
came. November brought ducks; besides, the 
deer season was close at hand, and Cromwell 
and his Dutch Brigade—reduced to one one-eyed 
private—were busy all the time. 

The strike meant more by a good deal to Cass 
Ross than it did to Cromwell. However, as it 
was nothing Cass could avert, he read away 
in the evenings at Cromwell’s books until the 
kerosene gave out. When that happened, he 
went to bed and dreamed alarmingly of shooting 
five-pound bass over decoys and catching teal and 
butter-balls on Skinner spoons. 

One night there came a bitter frost. All the 
ponds in the woods were frozen over, and por- 
tions of the river were skimmed. This was of 
tremendous import to Cromwell's brigade. 





| With father and brother at swords’ points, the | 


Somebody, he instantly realized, was cutting 
the canal. The mills were guarded, and well 


menace above them. That enormous head of 
water once released would sweep mills and 
guards and booms down the rapids like drift- 
wood. Creeping forward, Cromwell, who was 
large and powerful, threw himself on the man’s 
back and bore him down. 

Probably a depredator was never more dum- 
founded. But the man instantly rose with Crom- 
well, who weighed a hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, on his back, and falling heavily back- 
ward, broke the boy’s hold. Then, turning like 
a flash, he picked Cromwell up as if he had been 
a peevie and threw him down the bank. It 
happened to be pretty steep there. 

Before Cromwell could right himself, he went 
splash into the water. He rose like a duck and 
scrambled furiously up the bank. At that 
{instant there was a double gunshot and a burst 
of flame right over his head. 

The alarm had rudely awakened Cass. Ile 
| took tbe splash for the vanguard of the mallards, 
and immediately let fly a double load into the 
decoys. Cromwell shouted in alarm, and the 
| mysterious marauder, confused by the firing, ran 
‘up the canal-bank instead of down. Cromwell 
| knew the man could not get away in that direction 
without swimming the canal or the rapids, and 
ordering Cass to guard the gate with his gun, he 
| stripped off his soaking ulster and started after 
, the felow. There was hardly light enough to 

see, but the excitement seemed to sharpen Crom- 

well’s eyesight; moreover, he had the eastern 
| horizon in front, and stooping low, he could 
| discern a swiftly moving figure ahead. 
| The run was short. Realizing that he was 
| trapped, the fugitive dropped behind a projecting 
! crib, hoping to take his pursuer unawares. This 
time there was no chance. Cromwell was an 





and that afternoon plans were laboriously carried | 


road with disreputable-looking coffee sacks stuffed , 


| the guards before he could pass his corps of ' 


The decoys had been placed in a strip of open | 


the greatest possible excitement in running the! 


to the ground, he made out the figure of a man | 


““THE GUARD CHALLENGED THEM 
SHARPLY.” 


' guarded; apparently nobody had thought of the | 
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There was a furious struggle. Cass, Panting, 
hurried up, but the clinch and the recoil were a 
fast and so savage that he could do nothing 
Borne backward by the awful pressure of Crom. 
well’s elbow across his throat, the unknown 
antagonist stepped on a loose stone. Over he 
went, Cromwell on him—over the wastegate 
and headlong into the tail-chute, a drup of ten 
feet. The fall was terrific, but the boy was on 
top. Clambering astride his prisoner, Cromwell 
shouted for Cass, who made his way hurried] ly 
down from above. 

““He’s knocked senseless, Cass!’ Cromwell 
panted, pinioning the man’s arms. “Can you 
make him out?” Cass bent over the prostrate 
figure and gave a cry. 

“It’s Buck!” he whispered. 

“Buck ?” echoed Cromwell, in dismay. “Buck 
cutting the canal-bank ?”” 

Poor Cass stood speechless. 

“Cutting the canal-bank !’’ repeated Cromwell, 
astounded. ‘Who'd have believed that? No 
matter; he’s prisoner now,” and pulling a cord 
from his pocket, Cromwell proceeded to bind the 
man’s wrists while he had him. 

But the precaution was needless. When Buck, 
recovering, tried to jump up, his leg doubled 
under him and he fell back on the rocks. The 
gray dawn found the three staring at each other 
quite aghast. 

“Well, you’ve got me!’’ muttered Buck, finally. 
“You've broke my leg! Now carry me up to 
your father’s jail; he owns everything in this 
country! Cass Ross, I'll 
get even with you for 
this!” headded, savagely. 

Poor Cass looked over. 

come. 
“I wouldn’t ever have 
thought it of you, Buck!” 
said Cromwell, slowly, 
trying to collect his wits 
Buck answered not a 
word. “Come on,” re 
sumed Cromwell, for he 
had reached a conclusion 
almost instantly. “Come 
on. Cass and I will help 
you back home!” 

It was said ata venture. 
Something of pity as well 
as of anger was in the 
voice of the mill-owner’s 
son, and happily he acted 
on the better impulse. 
With the concluding 
words, he drew his hunt- 
ing-knife and cat the 
cords on Buck’s wrists. 

“Come on!” he re 
peated, simply. “Put an 
arm on Case’s shoulder 
and one on mine, and 
we'll hobble you.” 

Groaning bitterly, Buck 
got up and they started. 
It was a silent procession 
down the river road ; each 
had plenty to think about. 
Buck’s great frame was 
racked at every step, but 
? he held grimly to the boys 

until they reached the 
bridge. It was dawn, 
and the guard challenged them sharply. 

“What will we say?” whispered Cass, in a 
' fright. 

Cromwell answered nothing, but as they 
approached the soldiers he spoke. 

“I am Cromwell Parks,” said he to the 
corporal, quietly. ‘You remember me, don't 
you? I’m John H. Parks’s son. We've been 
duck-hunting.” 

“Was that the shooting I heard?” asked a 
sentry, suspiciously. 

“That was I!”’ interposed Cass. 

“His brother fell over the tail-chute and hurt 
his leg,’ continued Cromwell. “We're taking 
him home. Is it all right?” 

“I suppose it’s got to be, if you’re young 
Parks!” growled the corporal. “‘Where’s your 
ducks ?” 

“They’re all up there yet.” 

“J guess they are!” sneered a guard. “And 
I guess you won’t hunt them for a spell agaiD, 
| either,” he added, looking at Buck. But Crom 

well kept walking him right ahead, and for a 
marvel Buck held his peace. 

Just as they got off the bridge, Cromwell called 
back: “Say, corporal, if Mr. Sumner is down at 
the mill, tell him somebody has been picking at 
the canal-bank up there by the wastegate. He'd 
better look to it. This won't be a healthy place 
if it gives way. Come on, boys!” ‘ 

That was all till they got to Ross's. “I'm 
sorry you broke your leg, anyway, Buck,” said 
| Cromwell, as they laid the injured man on a sofa. 
“I'll have Doctor Reece come down.” z 

“No, you won’t!”” Buck answered, gritting his 
‘teeth in an angry spasm. Then he broke intoa 
torrent of bitterness against the rich people who 
| ground down their men. It cut pretty deep, bat 
, Cromwell bad gone too far then to quarrel with 
| the foreman. He picked up his cap without & 

, word and went home for dry clothes. Then he 
: hurried over to Colonel Edmunds’s. 
The colonel was not up; but Cromwell asked 








It | athlete, and he met the grapple of his assailant: for quick admittance and got it; he usually go 
meanta capital opportunity for shooting mallards, | with the deadly stranglehold of the wrestler. what he asked for at the house of his old teacheL. 
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Colonel Edmunds sat bolt upright in bed as he 
listened to the story, and he listened intently up 


THE YOUTH'S 


| And the “boys,’”’ assenting, waited for Colonel | came upon a young man in a bicycle suit, who 


Edmunds’s answer. Indeed, the old soldier 
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was joined, as I approached, by another youth 


to the very last word. Cromwell could not guess | never looked nobler than as he stood listening | similarly dressed. They exchanged greetings and 


all that the alarming incident meant to the gray- 
haired counsellor on whom his father leaned so 


dressed himself showed how he regarded it. He 
asked Cromwell to go back to Ross’s with him. 

“I had a good mind to turn him right over 
to the soldiers,” said Cromwell, reflecting, as 
they walked along. 

“It is a blessing you didn’t!” broke in the 
colonel, anxiously. “It is a 
blessing you acted just as you 
did. Desperate men will do 
desperate things —”’ 

“T felt kind of sorry for him 
after he got hurt. He’s as 
lean as a crow!” 

“You did just right, Crom, 
just right! If he had been 
Jailed, the whole town might 
have been burnt over our 
heads. It is really a critical 
situation.” 

When they got to Ross’s, 
everything pointed to alarm 
and confusion. All the boys 
but Cass had fled. Buck's 
mother was not going to 
let them in; but Colonel 
Edmunds, with his one empty 
sleeve, had a way of getting 
through barriers which other 
men failed to pass. 

“Buck,” said the colonel, 
abruptly, elbowing his way 
into the room where the 
injured man lay, “I’m sorry 
to see you hurt. Cromwell 
told me. What can I do? 
I’m afraid you need Reece 
worse than anybody else.” 

“Reece can’t come near me, nor any 
of his gang!” stormed Buck. “They're 
all in the ring to down us. I know 
what you're after. Why didn’t you 
bring the sheriff with you?” he asked, 
defiantly. 

“Oh, nonsense, Buck! If I wanted 
you, I shouldn’t bother the sheriff to 
help me. Why, Buck Ross, I used to 
birch you when you wore roundabouts! 
Now look here, if you won’t let Reece 
set your leg, I’m going to set it myself— 
and do it now! Mrs. Ross, tear up a 
sheet for me. You don’t want to see 
your biggest boy a cripple, do you? 
Well, I guess not! Crom, you and 
Cass run right over to the factory 
and get me two clear oak staves with 


to their frank profession of confidence in him. 


looked as if they were American tourists. I 
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“The same!’ I exclaimed. ‘“ What is it?” 
The Australians laughed heartily. 

“Oh, that’s a signal. It’s our finding call 
| here,” replied the one who had first spoken. 





“But, Buck,—and you, gentlemen,—”’ said he, ! therefore accosted them, but learned that they | “‘Coo-ee’ is the mate-call of the Australian 
heavily; but the haste with which the colonel| with some perplexity,—“there is a difficulty | were Australians, from New South Wales. 


here. I am John H. Parks’s legal adviser!’’ 
The men looked blankly at him. 
“How could I sit as judge on questions 
involving his interests ?” he asked, candidly. 
Buck shifted on his crutches. “I reckon, 
colonel, if we’re game to stand by your decision 














““THINGS WERE GROWING DESPERATE.”’ 


| “Very good,’’I rejoined. “A born Australian 
is first cousin to an American. Let meask if you 
just now heard some sort of odd animal cry?” 

Roth burst out laughing. 

“Was it like this?’ queried one, and pursing 
his mouth, he called, “Coo-ee-ee!”’ 

“And like this?’” asked the other, and giving 
his own mouth a most peculiar twist, he emitted 
that strange, wild second cry that had sent such 
a peculiar sensation along my nerves. 


| 
| 
| 


| blackfellow on the plains. When I lose sight of 
my chum here, I coo-ee for him, and he replies 
| with the ery of a young kangaroo when lost from 
| its mother. There’s no mistaking these cries for 
| any other sounds here. We can find each other 
| anywhere in a few minutes.” 
| It seemed no bad idea; and it has occurred to 
|me that American visitors—young fellows, at 
| least — might hit on some similar signal -call, 
peculiar to our country, that should serve when 
one of a party gets lost in the crowds. 





HERE is a small tributary of the 
Appalachicola River in Florida 
which for a considerable distance 

of its course expands into a chain of 


T 


lakes, wide and winding, but alw 
bordered by forests of dead cypri 
Protruding from the surface of th 
water at frequent intervals are cypi 
“knees ’’— roots which have pushed 
upward, but which never send out a 
green shoot. Many of these knees are 
submerged just beneath the 
surface and make 
boating dangerous for 
those who are unfa- 
miliar with the Dead 
la 
the s 
I did not, however, 
question my own ac- 
quaintance with the 
lakes, for I had often 
fished in them with 
a friend who had a 
plantation just be- 
yond the fringe of 
dead cypresses, and 
when I found that a 
short cut to the orange 
groves which T had to 
visit would bring me 
near my old friend’s 
house, I stopped to 
ask if he would not 
paddle across to the 
farther shore with me. 





which to make a pair of splints. Lively, now!” | after knowin’ all about that, he’d ought to be| He had gone out on the lakes bee-hunting, 


There was no resisting him. He stripped off 
his coat, and in a minute had everybody in the 
house doing something. 

The colonel was, as he admitted, a rough 
surgeon, but he was thorough. Although suspi- 
cious of every effort to relieve him, Buck stood 
the wrenching stoically while the colonel and 
Cromwell and Cass set and wound the broken 
bones. 

One day passed, and another, and Buck found 
he wasn’t arrested. He learned it was Crom 


well’s fish and game, brought home by Cass, that | 


had supplied the Rosses’ table for weeks; and 
with this knowledge and the sobering influence 
of quiet, Buck’s point of view began to shift. 

In the light of the kindness of Colonel Ed- 
munds, who, by one word, could have sent him 
to the penitentiary, things looked different to 
him. There came even a message from John H. 
Parks himself, asking what he could do for his 
disabled foreman. Buck became convinced that 
no further punishment was in store for him, even 
if he had attempted criminal violence. 

When he began to use crutches a good many 
questions were asked him. To these he had but 
one answer; that the affair had been an accident, 
and that it was his own fault; and as Buck’s 
peculiarities of temper were generally known, 
the inquiries were not indiscreetly pursued. 
But Colonel Edmunds built great hopes for good 
results. Nor was he deceived. 

Shortly after Buck’s recovery a delegation of 
strikers called on John H. Parks, and asked, as 
@ peace measure, that the militia be withdrawn. 
The mill-owners consulted ; some of them were 
violently opposed to the concession; but Mr. 
Parks diplomatically had the question referred 
to Colonel Edmunds for decision. 

The colonel promptly recommended that the 
soldiers be withdrawn, stipulating, however, 
with the strikers that they themselves should 
supply guards for the idle plants until the 
troubles were adjusted. The suggestion pleased 
everybody; but the men were especially gratified, 
and announced they would show they could take 
care of what was entrusted to their honor. 


| willin’, too,” replied Buck, grimly. 

Colonel Edmunds told me afterward that he 
never had but one compliment paid him in his 
life; that was by Buck Ross. 
| “Then,” announced the colonel, ‘I shall tell 
Mr. Parks that in this matter he must release me 
‘and take his chances before me as an arbitrator 
‘solely, and as one to weigh your claims, as justly 
as I may, with those of the owners.” 

And it was so arranged. Within ten days 
the men were all at work. 

Colonel Edmunds’s adjustment of the quarrel 
was so equitable that it is still pointed to as one 
of Colonel Edmunds’s greatest achievements. 
But it is not generally known that he was put 
into the way of adjusting it through the activity 
and, I may add, the decisive moderation of 
Cromwell Parks and the Dutch Brigade. 

It was a year before the episode had its con- 
| clusion. It came one day when Cromwell was at 
| the mill. Buck, shamefaced, tried to tell Crom- 
| well that, angry as he was, he wouldn’t have tried 
to throw him into the canal if he had known who 
he was. And Cromwell believes him. 


—__ + ¢=—____ 


“Coo-ee-ee!” 


UNE 5th was a holiday at the Paris Expo- 
J sition, and was followed in the evening 
| by the usual féte de nuit, with a grand 
| illumination of the Water Palace and its electrical 
fountains. Three or four hundred thousand 
1 people were present. The entire Champ de 
' Mars was thronged. 
| It was a moving, commingling crowd, and 
many parties of visitors became separated and 
‘spent hours looking for ‘‘lost ones.’’ Two or 
three times that afternoon and evening I heard a 
long, high-pitched cry which appeared easily to 
| make itself audible over all that section of the 
exposition, despite the immense concourse. On 
paper I can only represent it as ‘‘Coo-ee-ee!”” 

Each time, too, immediately following it, 
another even more singular cry—a really wild, 
| weird and plaintive note which I despair of 





however, and as there was a second boat at his 
| landing, I took it, leaving word that I should 
return in it on the following day. 

The boat was a “dugout’’ or small canoe,—a 
rather unsteady craft,—but I pushed out upon 
the water with no misgivings. The sun had 
‘ already set, twilight was growing into night, and 
, I had fully four miles to go, down the lakes and 
across. I paddled rapidly, keeping a course close 
in to the bordering cypress trunks, which rose 
straight out of deep water. 

It was a cloudy night, and after a little while 
| I could not even see the cypress knees which 
from time to time set my canoe rocking. From 
proceeding cautiously, I finally came to the con- 
clusion that it would be better not to proceed at. 
all, but to return to the landing and spend the 
night with my friend. Turning my boat round, 
I once more began to make speed. My haste 
| was fatal. The dugout ran squarely upon a 
submerged knee and went over sideways, throw- 
ing me into the water. 


feet away from me,—its overturn having freed it 


third stroke when I saw just astern of the canoe 
two knot-like protuberances about a foot apart. 
There was a slight ripple in the water in front 
of them. I turned quickly and swam to a bunch 
| of drift that lay wedged between two dead and 
| branchless cypress-trees. The two small black 
‘knots were the nose and top of the head of an 
alligator. He had heard the commotion and was 
| intent on a meal. 

1 Luckily for me, the size of the floating dugout 
, made that his first attraction. As I scrambled 
; upon the drift, two more of the reptiles went with 





| much splashing into the water on the other side. | 


| I looked for my dugout, and saw the alligator 
| swimming round it and pushing it with his snout. 
The infernal monster was driving it away from 
me as if he knew it was my only means of escape. 
| The drift on which I had taken refuge was a 
bunch of logs and brush about ten feet wide and 
| twenty feet long. Near the middle was a tree- 


One day Cromwell was reading in the office, | representing by any combination of letters—rose | top slightly inclined upward. My dugout had 


when up hobbled Buck, followed by half a dozen 


of the millmen’s committee on grievances. They | 


asked for the colonel. Cromwell called him, and 
was about to retire. 

“No need to go out!’ said Buck, gruffly. 
“No secrets. Colonel Edmunds, the men have 
sent us here with a proposition. We're willing 
to leave the thing in your hands to arbitrate 
if the bosses are willing. And we’ll stand by 
what you call fair and right. Is that it, boys?” 


| in another quarter, as if in response. 

| These curious sounds were unfamiliar to me, 
and so piqued my curiosity that when they were 
repeated the third time I resolved to find out what 
sort of strange beings were wandering round at 
large in the exposition grounds. If they were not 
stray pigmies or troglodytes from the forests of 
Central Africa, I was sure I could not guess what 
they were. 


disappeared, and I seemed destined to pass the 
| night where I was. On ore side of me was the 
open lake; on the other the belt of dead cypress 
standing up through the water as far as I could 
see. The lake was not much travelled except by 
an occasional logman or bee-hunter, and rarely by 
a river steamer, which brought a company of 
pleasure-seekers into it from the big river. 
But I had little time for reflection. A noise at 








My unwilling plunge shoved the boat some | 


from the knee,—and I turned to swim for it, still | 
holding on to the paddle. I had not made the, 


turned to look in the direction of the sound, and 
saw a dark object slowly coming out of the water. 
It was an alligator, and he trailed his whole 
length out upon the drift. The reptile seemed 
bent on securing me. 

| I raised my paddle, and brought it down with 
a “thwack” on the dead tree-top upon which I 
sat. The creature sidled off quickly, dropped 
into the water and disappeared. In less than 
five minutes he was back again, and this time, 
when he dropped into the water at the sound of 
my paddle on the log, I heard a second and 
similar splashing sound behind me. 

T had been attacked in front and rear. There 
was strategy in this, and I was amused as well 
as interested. But when the two, returning to 
the third attack, went no farther than the edge 
of the drift when I struck the log with my paddle, 
my amusement and interest gave way to anxiety. 
I sprang up, waved my paddle in the air and 
shouted. The alligators slid off into the water,— 
sullenly, it seemed to me,—but did not disappear 
beneath the surface. Then I noticed the snouts 
of several others moving round the little island 
on which I was imprisoned. Soon I could count 
fifty noses sticking up through the water, and 
how many more were beyond my eyesight I 
could not tell. 

The noise I could make with my paddle and 





by shouting soon failed to frighten them. They 
became bolder and bolder in every attack. I was 
thoroughly alarmed for my safety, and retreated 


to the highest part of the tree-top. 

| The creatures no longer left the drift. I 
‘ counted six on it at one time—some of them 
immediately beneath me—so near that I could 
| touch them with my paddle. One crawled on 
the lower end of my log. He seemed to smell the 
spot where I had first sat down, and then began 
moving slowly up the tree toward me. 

Things were growing desperate, when another 
of the reptiles sidled up to the log and gave the 
first comer a tremendous blow with his tail which 
' sent hum flat on his back on the drift below. He 
i turned quickly over, and with a hideous roar, 
| like that of an angry bull, made at the one which 
had struck him. Then came the strangest combat 
I ever saw. The tails were the only weapons 
used, but they were truly formidable. The little 
islet of drift shook and swayed beneath their 
furious strokes, and my interest in the fight was 
considerably subdued by the fear that the drift 
would be broken loose from its fastenings, and 
would then go to pieces. 

The combat continued for more than an hour, 
raging over every inch of the drift. Then one of 
| the combatants was forced over the edge into the 
| lake, and the other, his rage seemingly unabated, 
followed in hot pursuit. 

I was once more alone, for the other alligators 
j had betaken themselves to the water at the 
beginning of the quarrel. It was but a short 
respite, however, that they gave me. The drift 
was soon again alive with the crawling creatures, 
and a second attack was made on my position 
by way of the trunk of the tree-top. I had no 
weapon of defence except the light paddle of 
\ juniper ; but about five feet from me, and between 
; me and my enemies, was a limb projecting 
upward, and to get round this, the attacking 
alligator must move out upon a horizontal branch. 
| The obstacle was by no means insurmountable, 
but it gave me a great advantage. 

1 waited until the alligator’s head was well 
out on the lateral branch, and then delivered a 
sweeping blow on his eye with my paddle. He 
dropped from the log into the water. I doubt 
if he returned that night, and I think his temerity 
cost him an eye. 

I felt tolerably safe after this, and rather enjoyed 
the sport of occasionally knocking an alligator 
from the tree-top. Yet I watched anxiously for 
the first sign of daylight. Finally it came, and 
my reptilian enemies gradually disappeared. I 
looked round, and to my intense gratification 
discovered my capsized dugout lodged between 
two cypress-trees not twenty yards from me. 

I waited for an hour, and then, no alligators 
appearing, dropped quietly into the water, swam 
to my canoe, and soon had it right side up and 
jempty. I paddled carefully back the way I had 
come the night before, and this time, finding the 
owner of the dugout at home, I was glad enough 





Making haste in the direction of the first cry, I : the edge of the drift attracted my attention. I to have him pilot me down the dismal lakes. 
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Current Topics. 


It has been estimated that the recent | 
rains which broke the drought in the West have 
saved eighty-three million dollars in corn alone | 
in lowa, Kansas and Nebraska. Even the least 
arithmetical of readers cannot call statistics of 
that sort dry. 


A professor of geology has found near 
Montelair, New Jersey, fossil specimens of a fish 
supposed to be millions of years old. The fish 
belongs to the order of ganoids, of which there 
are only a few modern representatives. House- 
keepers who think their fishman is not furnishing 
wares a8 fresh as they desire can at least comfort 
themselves with the knowledge that his ice-box 
contains nothing as old as this. ! 

“When the rats die, you may know the 
plague has come,” is a common saying in the 
East. Honolulu puts it differently. “When 


the plague has come the rats must die,” is the | 


Western version. The physicians became con- 
vinced that rats were responsible for the dissem- 
ination of bubonic plague in Honolulu, and 
offered a bounty of twenty-five cents a head. | 
Within two weeks more than five thousand were 
killed. The result seems to have justified the | 
outlay, for it is said that since the rats were 
destroyed not a single case of plague has appeared. 

An explanation has been given, in the 
House of Commons, of the reason why American 
capitalists were allowed to take a large slice of 
the new British loan. The war had greatly 
depleted the stock of gold in the Bank of England. 
Meanwhile there was a great abundance of gold 
in this country. The result of disposing of a 
part of the loan here was to draw gold to London. 
It is all simple enough ; but the fact remains that 
it is only very lately that this country was rich 
enough to take foreign loans. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of the affair is that capital at 
interest now earns so little that the possessors 
of it are content with three per cent. if the security 
be unimpeachable. 

An agent of the Department of Agriculture 
has just returned from the Sahara Desert, where 
he went to secure varieties of date palms for use 
in Arizona. It is believed that the date industry 
in this country will some time become very 
important. In the Sahara the dates grow in the 
oases which are formed about wells of water. 
Since the French have occupied Algeria they 
have sunk many artesian wells about which new 
oases have sprung up, much to the surprise of 
the nomads. It is a striking exhibition of the 
interdependence of the nations that the old 
Desert of Sahara is at last furnishing material to 
help to complete the agricultural resources of 
this new and fertile land. 

A writer in the New York Sun gives figures 
to show that the problem of procuring a sufficient 
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especially the beautiful handwriting which young | 
and old came from afar to learn. Until the age 

of eight, Spencer had never seen writing-paper, | 
but he had already traced his characters in the ; 
sand of the river’s edge and on the bark of trees. | 
His life was full of hardships, but many a man 

reared in luxury may well envy the inscription, 

“Poet, penman, educator, reformer, benefactor,”’ 

engraved on his tomb by a grateful pupil. 

The last public school in Hawaii in which 
instruction was given in the native tongue has 
been closed, and English is now the official 
language throughout the islands. For more than 
fifty years a dual system has been maintained in 
court proceedings. Alt accused persons having 
Hawaiian blood in their veins had to be tried in 
the Hawaiian language, even although they could 
speak English. In civil cases where one of the 
parties was of native descent, the jury was half 
Hawaiian and half white. The territorial act 
which made the islands United States territory | 
provides that only persons who can read, speak, 
write and understand English are eligible for 
jury duty. 
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EXCESSIVE RICHES. 


‘Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety buys; 
| The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 
Selected. 


—_—__~o2-——__ 


Near by, yet Isolated. 


ROM the gates of the imperial city of Pekin 
F to the mud forts at Taku is little more 
than one hundred miles. Pekin is, or 
was, connected with the coast by railway and 
telegraph, by cart roads and by the shallow and 
winding Peiho River. Yet for six weeks the | 
| capital of the Chinese Empire was almost as com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world as if it had 
been shifted to another planet. 

Among the foreigners who were known to be 
there in deadly peril were the ministers of all the 
| great powers. Their governments urged and 
i threatened, yet no word came. Liberal offers of 
‘reward by Emperor William of Germany and by 
wealthy citizens of the United States brought no 
Tesponse. 

On June 10th Admiral Seymour’s relief 
column pushed out from Tientsin. The veil of 
silence closed down about it as it had closed over 
| the beleaguered foreigners in Pekin, and again the 
world listened in vain. After eighteen days of 
‘ incessant fighting, this column, which had made 

but half the distance to Pekin, was itself rescued 
by a second relief force sent from Tientsin to 
save it from annihilation. 

During the interval and up to July 20th, only 
i two messages found their way from the capital : 
‘of China to the anxious nations of Christendom 
j —the news of the murder of the German minis- 
; ter, and the call for help sent by Sir Robert 
Hart. The famous cipher message from Minis- 
ter Conger was received in Washington, July 
20th, and soon afterward messages from the 
German, British and Japanese legations came 
through. 

The horror of the situation at Pekin must have 
been doubled by the isolation. The little band 
of foreigners, buried in that mine of silence, 
could neither make their own fate known, nor 
hear the rapping of the forces coming to their 
rescue. 








prepared, and it collects a lanze revenue by tax- the thought. No doubt the rigor of Russian 
ing them. Chicago has adopted an ordinance | government has been exaggerated, and Siberia 
regulating the size of bill-boards, prohibiting the | peopled with terrors which had no existence in 
disfigurement of boulevards unless the consent of ' reality; but, even so, the record has been sombre, 
owners of property near by is first obtained, | the picture dark. 
imposing a penalty for violation of the regulations,’ In vain we are told that Siberia is to be one of 
and requiring a heavy rental for permitted adver- | the world’s greatest granaries: we still think of 
tisements. San Francisco, and perhaps some it as the land of the frozen mammoth, of dark 
other cities, have moved in the same direction. | forests and darker mines. We may know that 
These are good examples to follow. If the ' the great majority of those who were sent there 
advertising sign-painter must be permitted to, were criminals of the worst kind; yet we think 
shut off the public light and air, dog the public | instead of those awful figures who marched in 
steps and offend the public taste, he should at; fetters day after day, till the weeks grew into 
least pay something to the public treasury for months and the months lengthened into years, 


‘him. 


his privileges. 
HE recent “Old Home Week’? celebrations 
in Maine and New Hampshire have been 


ee 
“The Return of the Native.” 

] so syccessful that hosts and guests alike 

must feel like resting on their laurels. Many a 


busy man stole time to revisit his birthplace. | 


Tis former neighbors worked hard to entertain 
Now the occasion is past, perhaps it seems 
to all concerned that the thing was “well done, 
and done well, and there’s an end of it.’” . 

That sentiment should not prevail; for such 
reunions ought to be annual festivals instead 
of infrequent events. It is better for the hosts, 
better for the guests, that ten thousand persons 


; should come back to the old home every year, 


than that a hundred thousand should be drawn 
together on a special occasion, and go away 
feeling that they have made a great effort, and 
that they owe no further duty to their native state. 

But there is no reason to believe that the last 


| has been seen of Old Home Week in Maine and 


New Hampshire. Doubtless the new holiday 
season will be observed again next summer, and 
for many summers to come. Why should not 
the long-settled communities in a score of states 
adopt this same graceful fashion of friendliness? 

It is not at all essential that a state government 
should move in the matter. The people of any 
town or city might organize, seek out former 
residents, and invite them to revisit the place at a 
specified time. It would not be necessary to 
provide expensive entertainment. Theassurance 


that his old friends remembered him would please , 


the average man more than a parade or a banquet. 

There are enterprising communities that, 
because they carry out this idea, will one day 
find themselves the richer by a public library or 
a town hall, given by some prosperous native 
who appreciated such remembrance. But there 
is no need to urge this argument, or any other 
sordid one, in behalf of Old Home Week. The 


| institution speaks for itself, and there is nothing 


to be said against it. 


++ -—___. 


Boys’ Social Clubs. 


Os HE longer I live in one of the poorest 
lk quarters of New York City, the more 
deeply I am impressed by the harm done 
to young people, and especially to boys, through 
the evil character of the ordinary social life.” 
This statement, made by one of the speakers at 
the New York Summer School in Philanthropic 
Work, was the introduction to an interesting 
address on boys’ social clubs. The phase of 


for no other crime than wishing to be free. We 
remember that exile meant civil and social death ; 
that the property of the condemned went to his 
heirs; that his wife was free to marry again: 
that the guardianship of his children passed to 
his executors. To the law, at least, the man was 
dead. 

It is the memory of these things which makes 
the tsar’s ukase good news. 

The causes which induced the order are the 
same as those which led England to abolish 
transportation to Australia. The country to 
' which the exiles were sent proved better than its 
reputation. Minerals were found, great agricul 
| tural possibilities discovered. The government 
: tried to encourage voluntary immigration, both 
because parts of Russia are overcrowded, and 
' because it wished to develop the country ; for the 
i dream of an empire in Asia has become more 
and more a part of Russian politics. 

But honest men refused to neighbor with 
criminals, or to allow their children to intermarry 
with the children of convicts, and at last even 
‘conservative Russia has had to yield. Even 
though the reasons for the change of policy are 
commercial rather than humane, the world will 
rejoice that it has been made. 
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| Independence vs. Interdependence. 


#s O not bank on independence,” Doctor 
Parkhurst recently said to a group of 
boys; and his warning Is a timely anti- 

dote to some common theories generated by the 

Fourth of July watehword. 

Success fs not merely what a man Is; but also 
what he js connected with. ‘Her looks, parentage 
or education matter very little,” said a famous 
woman last winter, interrupting a friend’s recom- 
mendation of a travelling companion. “Tell me 
who her associates are and I can decide whether 
I want her.” 

Assayers say that tin, poor in itself, when joined 
to copper to make bronze, develops qualities more 
desirable than those of copper itself. It has the 
dormant value which comes out only in a part- 
nership. The same principle underlies the “new 
process” printing lately introduced into England. 
The paper, hitherto a passive agent, is in this 
| process sensitized, and prints any color desired 
| from the uninked but electrically-charged type. 
Lafeadio Hearn once saw a little Japanese girl 
aching a baby brother the character for man. 





| te 
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It was easily done by balancing two curved sticks 
| against each other. ‘‘See,” she said, “each stands 
| only by the help of the other. One by itself cannot 
stand. Without help one person cannot live in 
this world; but by getting and giving help every- 
body can live.” 
The past weeks have witnessed in every school 
| and college of the land the breaking up of intimate 
' dally relationships. The Companion does not join 


number of railroad ties causes the corporations 
increasing perplexity. A mile of standard single- 


There bad been censorships before, but for 
audacity and completeness nothing in modern 


life which the speaker described was merely the in the cheap derision of schoolgirl friendships. 
ordinary, wholesome boy tendency to “get! The collegian of to-day is just that alloy which 
together ;” the tendency that prompts country , the give and take of friendship has made him or 


track railroad requires about forty-five hundred 
ties, and the average life of a tie is estimated at 
about five years. The annual requirement of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for the part of the system 
east of Pittsburg is nearly twenty-seven hundred | 
thousand ties. The tie supply of all the railways 
of the country represents an aggregate impressive 
at once to the business instinct and to the 
imagination. Under the best conditions, and 
making no allowance for fire and other accidents, 
a plot of two thousand acres and a period of 
thirty years are required to produce a million 
ties. Every line of railroad thus becomes an 
argument in favor of preserving our forests from 
destruction. 


The editor of an anarchistic newspaper | 
published in this country hailed the murder of 
King Humbert with an editorial pean of joy. 
He frankly conceded that Humbert was kind 
and estimable, personally, and that he had not 
been guilty of oppressing his people; yet this | 
man rejoiced in his death merely because he was 
a king. What sort of man it is who preaches 
such doctrines—what sort of men anarchy breeds 
—is well brought out by the comments of a} 
Chicago paper on this editor: “Ile is not a 
worker, but a ‘dead beat.’ He spends most of 
his time consuming beer and giving utterance to 
the desire that people may be killed. He is not 
even a brave man. When he was last wanted 
by the police he had to be dragged out from 
under the bed where he had hidden.” This is a' 
just arraingment, not merely of an anarchist, but 
of anarchy. 


Vertical penmanship, adopted so widely 
in the public schools a few years ago, seems to 
be going out of fashion. It is said to be slow to 
write and not favored in commercial life. The 
return to the Spencerian system emphasizes the 
project. to erect) a memorial library to Platt 
Spencer in Geneva, Ohio. Here, in a little log 
house, the great penman taught many branches, 





times can compare with the suppression of news 
by whatever government has been in control at | 
Pekin. The result has been well called “the 


silence of millions.” 
—_<+e+—___ 

T pervasive nuisances of modern times. The 

sign-painter is everywhere. He disfigures 
the most impressive scenery with colossal letters. 
He invades sylvan retreats, and forces the lover 
of solitude to read his panegyrics upon pills and | 
potions. The noblest trees are not spared. Sir} 
Lepel Griffin records that he found the finest bit 
of rock scenery on the upper Mississippi bearing 
the announcement that “—’s Chewing Tobacco 
is the Best.”’ 

Gigantic advertisements are painted on the 
sails of small vessels which dodge about our 
harbors, apprising travellers by sea of the merits | 
of lotions. Whoever drives on a city boulevard 
Tides between rows of hideous pictures and 
| flaming advertisements. 

The evil is by no means limited to this country. 
London ’buses are so covered with advertise- 
ments that their own signs are illegible to would- 


A Modern Nuisance. 
HE advertising bill-board is one of the most 








| be passengers. The magnificent scenery of the 
Norwegian coast is utilized for colossal signs. 
Even in the Sudan, a great rock just out of 
Khartum bears a soap advertisement. i 
Public sentiment has yet to be made effective 
against this evil. Here and there something is 
done sporadically, but as a rule, the sign-painters 
have their own way. Nothing short of stringent 
laws, well-enforced, will check their excesses. 
It is surprising that among the multitude of 
organizations, there is none which has this work 
in view, ona large scale. 
Something can be accomplished by means of 
s which will make offensive advertising 
». The city of Berlin does not permit 
street advertisements except on boards officially ; 
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boys to organize baseball clubs, act plays in the 
shed chamber and have circuses in the barn. 

In the city there are often no accessible ball- 
grounds, and there is never any barn or shed 
chamber. The boys therefore meet in the little 
candy or tobacco shops, because the proprietors 
generally give permission readily. 

The reason for their hospitality is, of cor 
obvious. Any one who knows boys knows that 
they have a chivalrous sense of obligation. But 
their generous desire to make return for the 
favors they receive works to their own injury. 
They learn to smoke, they eat more candy than 
is good for them and they become familiar with 
the cheap and often vile reading-matter which 
many of these little stores carry as a “side line.” 

‘When they outgrow the candy store and the 
tobacco shop, they graduate to the saloon. 
“George’s place” on the corner is handy, and 
“George” says: “Sure! Use it any time you 
want to.” So drinking is almost inevitably the 
result. 

Excepting in the college settlements and a few 
wideawake churches, there are no recognized 
places where a club which is not evil in its 
purpose can meet. 

The use of the public schoolhouses is advo- 
cated by all who know the need, and they urge it 
with the more reason because the opening of out- 
door gymnasiums and small playgrounds has 


| proved so valuable to the moral life of city boys. 


———___+ee- 


A Dark Chapter Closed. 


JRE than a year ago a brief dispatch from 
St. Petersburg announced that the tsar 
desired to abolish exile to Siberia, and 

had appointed a commission to consider the 

matter. The other day an equally brief dispatch 
made known the result. The order has gone 
forth, and the Siberia of old is no more, 

It is a poor imazination that does not kindle at 








| her, 

Character is not an achievement of indepen- 
dence, but of that nobler interdependence on 
, things and persons greater than oneself. The 
| life without wise and warm friendships is the 
unsensitized page. It is independent, truly; but 
alas! its very independence leaves it blank. 


—_—_~e»—_____ 


The Black Stone Woman. 


i VEN false religions die hard, and there are 

E reminders of all extinct faiths still existing 

in the world. One of the most curious 

relics of paganism which is still worshipped in a 

Christian country is the gigantic black stone figure 

of a woman, which is to be found in a forest of the 
district of Morbihan, in Brittany. 

It is known as the “Black Venus,” but probably 
dates far back of the time when the Greeks and 
Romans worshipped that goddess. Antiquarians 
assert that this ugly idol belongs to the axe of the 
serpent-worshippers, one of whose subterranean 
temples is In the neighborhood. This would make 
the figure far older than the Christian era. 

The statue is that of a huge, uncouth woman, 
| With a sullen, angry countenance, her form envel- 

oped in a loose mantle. 

' The superstitious Bretons have always wor- 
: shipped the figure, asserting that it has power 
over the weather and the crops. If the idol is 
neglected they declare that the grain dies on the 
ear, and if the anger of the Black Woman is 
farther roused, a tidal wave sweeps over Mor- 
bihan. 

Twice the stone was cast into the sea by pious 
folk, who hoped thereby to put an end to this 
idolatry, and twice the peasants dragged it back 
and set up an altar before it. 

About two centuries ago Count Pierre de Lannion. 
on whose estate the figure stood, in order to save 
the statue from both friends and enemies, dragged 
it by forty yoke of oxen to his own chateau and 
set it up in the courtyard. He cut an inscription 
on the base of the pedestal, declaring the figure to 
be a Venus carved by Casar’s soldiers. 

The count and his chateau are both gone, but 
the huge Black Woman, overgrown with moss, 
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still stands in the forest, and the peasants still ; 
beseech her to bless their crops. 

It needs but a short time to bring an error into 
the world, but ages are sometimes insufficient to | 


banish it. 
——__+o+—____ 


THE KINDNESS OF TWO QUEENS. 


A lady who is now very old spent some days, 
sixty years ago, with Lady Morgan, the brilliant , 
Irish novelist, and heard from her lips a little 
anecdote of Queen Victoria. The young queen, 
who had just ascended the throne, was at a ball 
given by the Duchess of Gloucester. 

When her unele, the Duke of Sussex, was 
leaving the room, she ran after him, saying aloud, 
“Will you not give me a kiss before you go?” and 
then whispered in his ear, “You have forgotten to 
wish mamma good night.’” 

A royal reproof was perhaps never so exqui- 
sitely given, and it is pleasant to fancy that some 
of Victoria’s kindliness came by direct descent 
from that grandmother, Queen Charlotte, who 
shared the throne with George III. during the 
American Revolution. 

When the Duchess of Portland died, her devoted 
friend, Mrs. Delany, was at her bedside, and \ 
before she left, the duke begged her to choose 
some remembrance of his mother. Mrs. Delany | 
selected a bird that the duchess had especially 
valued. The shock of her bereavement resulted | 
in a short illness for the old lady, and during that | 
illness the bird died. Queen Charlotte had one of 
the same sort which she loved extremely. With 
her own hands she brought it while Mrs. Delany 
slept and put it into the empty cage, with orders , 
that no hint should be dropped of the exchange. 

Lady Morgan, after telling the story of Victoria, | 
commented: 

“What a pity to make so generous a creature a 
queen!” 

The modern reader does not share that sentl- 
ment; but he cannot help regretting that such 
admirable characters as George III. and his 
queen were so misplaced by circumstances as 
to be king and queen of the American Colonies | 
one hundred and thirty years ago. 





| 
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A VOTE OF THANKS. | 

Possibly the most novel response ever made to | 
& request to return a vote of thanks to a chairman 
was that made by Mr. Moody during his first visit 
to England. 

He had attended a meeting at which the Earl 
of Shaftesbury was chairman. The duty of pro- 
posing a vote of thanks was assigned to him, and 
the announcement made: 

“Our American cousin, the Rev. Mr. Moody, of 
Chicago, will now move a vote of thanks to the 
noble earl who has presided on this occasion.” 

The whole thing was quite out of Mr. Moody’s | 
line. English formalities might or might not have | 
come gracefully from his lips had he attempted | 
them, but he did not. With an utter disregard of | 
conventionality he burst upon the audience with 
the bold announcement: 

“The speaker has made two mistakes. To 
begin with, I’m not the Rev. Mr. Moody at all. | 
I’m plain Dwight L. Moody, a Sunday-school | 
worker, And then I’m not your American cousin; 
by the grace of God I’m your brother, interested 
with you in our Father’s work for His children. 

“And now about this vote of thanks to the | 
‘noble earl for being our chairman this evening.’ ! 
I don’t see why we should thank him any more 
than he should thank us. When at one time they 
offered to thank our Mr. Lincoln for presiding ; 
over a meeting in Illinois, he stopped it. He said | 
he'd tried to do his duty, and they’d tried to do! 
theirs. He thought it was about an even thing | 
all round.” 

That opening fairly took the breath away from 
Mr. Moody’s hearers. Such a talk could not be 
gaged by any known standard. Mr. Moody 
carried his English audiences with him from that 
beginning to his latest labors. 


{ 
——__~e»—__— 


THINKING OF HER. 


In the “Recollections of a New England Town” | 
is the story of Mr. Bush, an inventor and a v 
studious man, who sometimes became so absorbed 
in thought as to forget both place and people. 

His wife was a notable housekeeper, but she 
did not always go to church. One Sunday, she 
accompanied her husband thither, and glad and 
proud was he. But when the service was over, 
he walked away home, leaving her behind. Mrs. 
Bush was grieved. 

























Ty dea she said, when she reached the 
house, “I don’t know what people will think. 
You came away without me. It was plain to be 
seen that I was entirely forgott 

Mr. Bush looked at her ir comical dismay 
“Forgotten, my dear?” said he. “Oh, no, I don’t 
think that’s possible! Why!” a brilliant idea 





striking him, “now I remember, I was thinkiu 
of you all the way home. I was thinking 
good dinner you'd give me!” 


what a 


<> 


THE SOUND OF A BIG GUN. 


One of the penalties attendant on firing off big 
guns is deafness. So sure is this penalty to be 


cted that a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 

























asserts that no man can go thro) a long series 
of gunnery practice without having his hearing 
seriously affected. A stranger on deck, who 
un speak for the first time, will not 

soon forget the stunning report. 
There is an old saying, “As deaf as a post.’ 
In the English navy this is changed to, “As deaf 





as a post-captair 

One gun is enough to startle a strang 
shattering effect of the whole armar t when in 
an hardly be conce The 
ain upon nerves and senses when the rending 
concussion takes place is terrible. 

There is not a great difference between the 
effect of the big nine-inch guns and that of the 
smaller pieces, Ifthe visitor places himself beside 





er, but the 
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one of the smaller guns, and then listens to the 
roar of the big one, the sound will not appear 
much louder than that of the gun by his side. 
The extra distance to the muzzle of the big piece 
discounts the sound. The only apparent dlffer- 
ence between the two will be that the smaller 
piece has a sharper, higher-pitched tone, and that 


; the big guns speak with a more bellowing roar. 


If one watches the firing of the gun the crash 
has not such a startling effect as when it comes 
unexpectedly. Loud as it is, nature has prepared 
the watcher to resist the shock which he knew 
was impending. 





The Youth's Companion’s 


Exhibition of Amateur Photographs | 


For 1900 
Is conducted on the same general lines as former 


exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 


ful than that which preceded It. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


' For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
—best from the standpoint of human interest, picto- 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth's Companion 
offers the following prizes: 


MEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 

Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in an 
announcement printed in The Youth’s Companion of 
May 31, 1900. 

The competition closes at noon, September 3, rg00. 
Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE BUTTERFLY KING. 

The London Express, in announcing the death 
of Mr. William Watkins, one of the foremost 
entomologists of the day, gives this interesting 
story of his life: 


Of Welsh extraction, he began collecting butter- | 


flies when he was a Schoolboy of nine. At that 
| time there were fields in the vi 
and the first butterfly M ir. Watkins ever caught 
was the ‘‘peacock.”” om thenceforth he became 
an ardent entomologist; he fradually went on 
| collecting moths, an eventual y he made this the 
business of his life. 

His parents articled him to some ship and insur- 
ance brokers, but while out with them he devoted 
all his leisure time to collecting. Indeed, it was 
no unusual occurrence for him to stay out until 
midnight in pursult of the treasures he coveted. 

Taking a dislike to the shipbroking business, and 
manifesting the inevitable desire to “see life,” he 
went to India, where he had plenty of scope for 
his love of entomology 

After a sojourn of six t years in India, he returned 
to England, and was able to sella large collection 
to Mr. Horniman, the well-known tea merchant. 

He then began ‘business as a professional ento- 
' mologist, and opened establishments in Piceadilly | 
and inthe Strand. In 1881 he formed the Insect 
House in the Zodlogical Gardens. 

During the past ten years he resided at East. | 
bourne, where he carried on the breeding of 
| buttertlies of the most diverse specimens. His 
j guccess €2 earned for him the name of “The Butter- 

ly King.” 








NO GOOD FOR FOOD. 
The people of Murray Island, a small coral reef 


between New Guinea and Australia, have not yet | 


forgotten the pleasure their ancestors had in 
feasting on the flesh of white men whenever a 
ship was so unfortunate as to be wrecked on their 




















coast. An English lady, who visited the island a 
few years ago to paint native flowers and the 
scenery, was reminded of this old custom in 
a way nowise complimentary to her personal 
appearance. 

After breakfast I went with some of the native 
girls to the top of the hill to sketeh. You would 
have been amused to see me trying to make 

If understood by signs, and by drawing 
ures on the sand 

The mosquitoes bit my wrists and hands, and 
my companions were delighted when I pulled up 

e, and were much amused either at the 
thinness of my arms or the color, for they la 
and tried to make me understand that 
xl for food 
shy than the others, took my arm 
n, making a 
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impressively t 
it was 


TECHNICALLY CORRECT. 


It is a familiar saying that the 
better than the d picture 
it is feared, is uctical 
artistic dictum 

The 
his wife 
this is what 
The artist 
mb, and fr¢ 


What is. the 


sketch is often 
Below is what, 
of this 
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| LEARN PROOF-READING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it ata 
gentecl aud uncrowded profession ying $15 to $35 
ways obtainable. We are the 
original instruc mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


___ LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frict ill prevent trouble from bad teeth fad 
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HELP for 
HAY-FEVER. 


0-2. 


Suffering will be greatly mitigated 
if you follow the 


Hygienic Hints, Rules for Diet 
| and Bathing 


given in Dr. Hayes' Booklet, which will be 
sent free to all sufferers who mention The 
Youth's Companion. If you add to this his ¢ | 
constitutional treatment, you can be | 
0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0020 0-0-0 


Cured to Stay Cured. 


Ask for Current Comments, No. 16. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 


b0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-4-0-0:0-0-6 





Contents 
and the 


Law Prolects 
the 


Package 


‘When you buy crackers, biscuit 
or wafers, insist upon having the 
kind that come in the “In-erseal 
Patent Package.” Its contents are 
always crispand fresh. It is proof 
against moisture, odor, dust and 
germe. 








GOLD STANDARD 
NO. 27. 


This pen is made from the best pen steel by 
the most experienced workmen. The coating 
with real gold prevents rusting, gives a smooth- 
ness to the points, and can easily be kept clean 
and bright, as the ink does not adhere to the | 
metal as with the plain steel pens. 


Sample box, 12 pens, sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cts. Ask for No. 27. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Be BEONS TAT __New York. 


Soda Biscuit, Oatmeal Bis- 
: cuit, Milk Biscuit, Hand- 
made Pretzelettes, Butter 
Crackers, Ginger Snaps, Gra- 
ham Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers. 


All these can now be obtained in 
the “‘In-er-seal Patent Package.” 
It belongs to 
us, and the gen- 
‘aine contains 
only our pro- 


kage oan 
o distin: 
ed by the 


for BICYCLES” 
for CARRIAGES 
foc AUTOMOBILES 


Send for Booklet ~ 


The American Du: 
nero) Belleville NJ. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


The name Waltham engraved on 
every movement the American 
Waltham Watch Company makes, 
guarantees the movement absolutely 
and without any reservation 
whatsoever. 





“* The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
| Waltham, Mass. 











you're old, 
~at— 
ity product called 
Cream of Wheat. 
Your health will be perfe 
Your dreams will be sw 
And you'll bless the day 
You found 
Cream of Wheat. 
give you one of our beautiful gravures of North- 
enery with each purchase of two Kage. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Hunncapells:, Minn. 


Your grocer wil 
western Si 











| “IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


By JEANNIE - PENDLETON : EWING 
(A true incident.) 


ROM the land of the butte and cafion had 
travelled a fine old chief, 

Seeking the ‘Great White Father,” to ask for his 
tribe’s relief; 

(They were vexed by the hasty rulers of a state 
that was pert and young;) 

And with him there came another, versed in the 
white man’s tongue. 


The men of the elty marveled at this giant from 
the West, 

Over the stature of manhood, brawny of arm and 
chest, 

Hair like a black hawk’s feather, cheek of a ruddy 
brown, 

And after the short day’s business they led him 
about the town. 


He stood in the marble buildings, haughty and all 
unmoved, 

With nothing to say for the places that his guides 
best knew and loved, 

Never a guttural comment, an echo of simple 
praise— 

Till the Capitol’s self seemed cheapened under his 
scornful gaze! 


But over the way stood a palace fashioned of 
gleaming stone, 

A house that the minds of ages held as their very 
own; 

And the case was fit for the jewel—that treasure 
of precious lore— 

It was wrought with a skill that the nation never 
had known before. 


The chief stood still at its entrance—lifted his 
calm black eyes, 

Saw from story to story tendrils of marble rise, 

Saw on the walls about him figures of cunning 
plan, 

Spoke at last, through his comrade, questioning, 
“Made by man?” 


O savage heart from the barrens, how shall we 
answer thee? 

. Fold to our pride the credit of all we can make 
or be? 

Men are slain by an insect—the prick of a leaden 
ball; | 

‘What was the bullders’ surety, perched on their 
dizzy wall? 


Who hath alded the painters, spreading their 
glowing tints, 

And him who chiseled a stairway worthy to lift a 
prince? 

And what of the palace-dwellers, the learning and 
wit and song? 

Is it but to the human makers our grateful 
thoughts belong? 


Listen, old chief, to the answer: carry it home 
with thee: 

The light of achtevement shines not without the 
“Let there be! —” 

Think, as thy pony’s hoof-marks press into sand 
or sod: 

“The hand of a man hath builded, but behind was 
the heart of God!” 


——_+-+ 


An Unrewarded Hero. 


HOSE who read. the | 
story, “Cupid of the 
Crew,” in the first 

March number of The Com- 
panion, will be interested | 
to know the name of the/ 
heroic youth whose almost | 
incredible strength and cour- 
age in rescuing persons from 
a wreck forty years ago, 
near Evanston, Ill, sug- 
gested the now well-known 
life-saving station at that place, with its student 
crew. 

Edward W. Spencer was himself a student 
when the excursion steamer, Lady Elgin, dis- 
abled by a collision during a night storm on 
Lake Michigan, September 15, 1860, went down 
in sight of the shore. Hundreds of people 
thronged the beach, and among them were the | 
young men of the Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Several of these students did brave service in 
the saving of life, but no one else had the skill of 
Spencer in battling with storm-waves. He was 
only a boy, but practice had made him a strong 
swimmer, as much at home in the surf and in 
heavy seas as a Sandwich Islander. 

With a répe fastened round him,—by which 
his body could be recovered in case of accident,— 
he swam back and forth for six hours, helping 
passengers through the terrible breakers until 
the vessel went to pieces. Of nearly four hun- 
dred souls, crew and passengers, only thirty 
reached the land alive; and of these young 
Spencer saved seventeen. . 

The overexertion of that day made hima lifelong 
invalid. The expenditure of his youthful strength 
did not leave him helpless or useless, but his 
highest ambitions of grand effort as a Christian 
minister were made physically impossible. He 
has never regretted the sacrifice, for he did his 
duty in an hour of need. 

When the government established a life-saving i 





€. W. @PENCER. ~ 





| Prison, situated in a lonely waste of Devonshire, 
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service at Evanston, the example of Spencer and 
others in the same school decided the authorities 
to man the station with a student crew, the 
undergraduates of the Garrett Biblical Institute 
and the Northwestern University. 
years since then this crew fas saved more than 
three hundred lives. 

The Epworth Herald, which tells in detail 
the gallant story of Edward W. Spencer, mentions 


| the award by Congress of gold medals to several 


of these students for extraordinary bravery and 
efficiency in rescue work, although the pioneer in 
this humane service has never been rivaled—nor 
publicly recognized. He has never asked for 
such recognition. He remains an unrewarded 
and uncomplaining hero, 


—_+ 





Considerate Listeners. 


ENRI WEINIAWSKI, the famous violinist 

H whom some older readers may remember 

having heard in this country, while making 

a concert tour in Russia with his brother Josef, a 

noted piano-player, had some peculiarexperiences. 
| One of them is related by the Musical Enterprise: 


The two brothers were to play in a large town 
in the interior, and wished to see the hall in which 
the concert would take place. They were con- 
ducted through mud and snow to a large plank 
hut, which had been used for a circus, and on 
entering found nothing but bare walls. 

“And ts this where we are to play?” asked the 
brothers. ‘There are neither benches nor seats.” 
“Oh, that makes no difference,” replied the 

hal. “With us, every one brings his own 





“Yes,” answered the musicians, “but what about 
lghts? There is not a lamp in the room.” 

“That’s nothing, either,” replied their com- 
anion. , “With us, every one brings his own 

tern.” 

Having learned the simple manners of the 
country, the musicians asked how the concert was 


to be advertised. 
“Oh, that’s easily arranged,” answered the 
marshal. ‘It's true we have no printing-press 


but I will have a servant write the announcement 
in large letters on the door, and it will spread 
through the town fast enougl 7? 

A Man soon appeared with a pound of chalk 
and began writing on the, 
were somewhat dejected, but the marshal assured. 
them that everything would be satisfactory. 

Toward evening all the inhabitants were seen 
flocking to the place of performance, each carrying 
in one hand a seat and in the other a lantern. 
| The house was crowded to overflowing. The 
| mother of the performers was present, and seeing 
the rain and snow dropping through the roof on 
Henri while he played, she was greatly disturbed. 

“My poor son! e will take his death of cold!” 
she murmured, half-aloud. 

“Is that your son, little mother?” asked a kindl: 

| old man sitting near her; and rising, he shoutes 
| to the young violinist: ‘Put your fur coat on!” 
; Then, turning to the audience, he said: “His 
mother, who is sitting near me, fears he will 
take cold.” 

Other voices at once repeated the command: 
“Put on your fur coat! Put on your fur coat!” 

Henri paused and thanked them for their 

permission, but added that he could not play in a 
ur coat. ‘That makes no difference!” cried the 
| Whole audience. “Put it on! Put it ont” 

He did as he was bidden, and played as best he 
could, so encumbered. 


+92 


The Escape of R. S. 


HEN the United States Cruiser Rattle 
snake was captured during the War of 
1812, her crew was sent to Dartmoor 


W 


England. The second officer, who concealed his 
identity under the initials R. S., succeeded in 
bribing one of the guards, and wrapped in a 
eloak, with an umbrella hanging beneath it, after 
the manner of a sword, descended a rope hung 
from his window, and was almost clear of the 
prison when he was betrayed by the very guard 
he had bribed. He was taken before the warden 
of the prison and as he was remanded to his 
cell, he announced that he should make his escape 
that night. The boast gave the British much 
amusement. The author of “A History of Amer- 
ican Privateers” tells what followed. 


As the guards had not noticed the rope from the 
window, It seemed as if the daring prisoner might, 
make good his threat, in spite of the warden’s 
declaration that the sentries should be doubled 


and a special watch Kept. 
The guards were doubled, but that very circum- 
risoner’s attempt; 


stance seemed to favor the 
for the unusual number of sentinels caused some 
confusion at the gates when the relief came. 

True to his word, R. 8. made his second attempt 
to escape that night. Having bribed a sentinel 
for three guineas to give him the password, he 
descended the rope just at midnight, and wrapped 
in @ greatcoat which he had managed to secure, 
and which bore some resemblance to a soldier’s 
cloak, he pasned through the gate with the other 
sentinels, having given the countersign, “Wells.” 

He was challenged several times before leaving 
the yard, but on passing the outer barrier he made 
for the coast, where he arrived, almost famishing. 

Finding an eighteen-foot boat on the beach, wit 
only one oar in it, he put to sea with the intention 
of gaining the coast of France, using his oar as a 
rudder and his umbrella and Preatcoat as sails. 

‘When he had covered half the distance, a brig 
of war passed very close to him, but by takin, 
all his “sails” and lying down in 'the bottom of the 
boat, he avoided detection. After a dangerous 
passage of thirty-six hours he reached the coast 
of France, where he was most hospitably received. 
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Small Screws. 


HE smallest screws in the world are made in 
a watch factory, says the Analyst, describ- 


During the | 


lank door. The brothers ' 


iT 


About a million are made in a month, but no 
attempt Is ever made to count them. 

In determining the number, one hundred of 
them are placed on a very delicate balance, and 
, the number of the whole amount is calculated 
from the weight of this. All the small parts of 
the watch are counted in this way, probably fifty 
out of the one hundred and twenty. 

After being cut, the screws are hardened and 
put in frames, about one hundred to the frame, 

eads up. This is done very rapidly, but entirely 
| by the sense of touch instead of by sight, so that 
| a'blind man could do it as well as the owner of 
| the sharpest eye. The heads are then polished in 
an automatic machine, ten thousand at a time. 
The plate on which they are polished is covered 
with oi! and a grinding compound, and on this the 
machine moves them very raj idly by a@ reversing 

shi 


motion, until they are perteetly polished. 
BZDXAA-MOTHER GE_& 
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By Charles Hansen Fowne 


T rained all day the day she died, 
And yet she thought it sweet and fair; 
She said the sunlight kissed her hair, 
And then she slept, all satisfied. 


It rained all day; she woke again, 
And whispered that the sky was blue. 
Ah, me! thank God, she never knew 
How cold and dreary fell the rain. 


So like her life! It rained all day, 

And yet she thought it all was bright; 

She loved and tolled thro’ day and night,— 
She never thought the skies were gray. 


——<e+—___ 


She Saw It. 


N English conductor of tours says that his 
A profession gives him an excellent chance 
of seeing human nature, although he natu- 
rally is more fully prepared for “fussy” tempera- 
ments and manners than are men of a less wearing 
|; occupation. At one time he was passing through 
Vienna with his party, and as there was but a 
short interval between the arrival of the train and 
the departure of the next express for London, it 
became a question as to how much of the city 
could be seen. 


He was quite unprepared for the audacity of 

one lady in the company, who rushed up to him, 
her baby in her arms. 

| “Oh, my dear Mr. Miiller,” said she, “I am sure 

you will not object to holding my child for a few 

| moments, while do some shopping and see 
something of the place!” 

Before the unhappy man could utter a word, he 
was left on the platform with the child in his arms, 
At first the baby looked smilingly up, as If to say: 

“Well, you’ve been let in for a nice thing!” 

Then it began to cry at the top of its voice. The 
more Mr. Miiller soothed it, 
until Presently he found himself surrounded by a 
| crowd of reproachful ladies, who begged to know 
| what he meant Dy being so cruel to the 
Gladly would he have transferred the unwel- 
‘come little bundle to them, but they, too, were 
going shopping. and would have none of it. 

Meantime, his moments for arranging the jour- 
ney were rapidly passing, and when the truant 
mother appeared he was almost wild with impa- 
tience and anxiety. He made a rush in her diree- 
tion, but before he reached her, she was assuring 
him, with the utmost sweetness: 

“Vienna is really the most interesting place I 
have seen since I left Englanal’ 

“Madam,” he began, wildly, “your baby —” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, Mr. Miller! Ido hope 
baby has been good! And if you think there is 

time to spare, I saw such a beautiful silk blouse 
‘in a shop outside the station! Ill be back in a 
few minutes.” 

Before he could protest she had vai 
to reappear presently with a beaming smile on her 
face and a parcel in her hand. The hungry con- 
ductor had only thirty minutes in which to eat his 
luncheon and arrange for the trip, but the well- 
satisfied lady had seen Vienna. 








Queer Bequest. 
T had always been young Squallop’s under- 


I 


somewhat scholarly man, passed off the stage of 
action. The uncle died, and the will was opened. 


Youn; Squallop was indeed remembered. The 
bulk of his relative’s means was found to have 
been sunk in annuities, but the size of the package 
bequeathed to the young man surprised him. e 
opened it, examined the contents, and locked it 
away from prying eyes. 

“hear your uncle left you something,” 
acquaintance a week or two afterward, 
him on the street. 


said an 
meeting 


“I congratulate you! 
a young man may 
fair start tn life.” 

“T didn’t say dollars. 
chess problems.” 

It was even so. 
tleman had been making. 
problems, clipping them fro! 


He left me ten thousand 
a collection of such 


ished possession he le: 


a Dishop- 
Life Is full of disappointments, and certainly 
‘oung Squallop’s deserves to be recorded among 
she bitter ones. 


—_~<+o>—____ 


Eagle and Pigeon. 


ferry-boat Piedmont, trom Oakland, was 
about opposite Goat Island when Mr. P. 
H. Schlotzhauer, a pigeon-fancier of Alameda, 
released five birds. Among them was a famous 
five-year-old homer, Duke of Richmond, which 





| ing the process of making these specimens 
of the wonderfully little. 

They are cut from steel wire by, a machine; but 
as the chips fall from the knife, it looks as if the 
operator were simply cutting up the wire for fun. 


: One thing is certain; no screws can be seen, and 


yet a screw is made every third operation. 

The fourth jewel-wheel screw is next to invisible, 
and to the naked eye it looks like dust. With a | 
glass, however, it is seen to be a small screw, | 
with two hundred and sixty threads to an inch, 
and with a very fine glass the threads may be | 
seen clearly. | 

These little screws are four one-thousandths of | 
an Inch in diameter, and the heads are double 
in size. It is estimated that an ordinary lady's 
thimble would hold one hundred thousand of them. 





had proved its right to a title of nobility in more 
than a score of long-distance flights. 
had never had such incentive to quick flight as 
was presented that day. 


The passengers watched the, pigeons rise in the 
air and circle several times, Then four of them 
turned toward the east, but the fifth, which proved 
to be the Duke of Richmond, was seen to flirt 
and drop toward the Piedmont. Presently 
pe engers made out that it was be! 

y a large bird. 

The birds were at an elevation of perhaps a 





‘ing pursued 


e more it cried, | 


nished again, | 


standing that he would Inherit “something | 
handsome” when his uncle, a studious and ' 


m the chess columns , Mushroom. 
of various weekly papers, and as his most cher-| but it was already old im 1540, when the first 
ft it entire to his favorite | explorers visited it and wrote an account of its 
nephew, a youth who did not know a pawn from , Wonders. 


It probably | my puzzled 


| ha: 
h 


the | his neighbors; his word 
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carrier in the lead. As if it had calculated 
chances, the pigeon dropped straight for _ 
were its, master nad Feleased ‘ and Plate 
upon the ladies’ deck of the Piedmont, 
rough the cabin door. a mina 
ie sea-eagle was so confident of stri 
rey that it iia not check its flight ang 
n feet of the ferry-boat. Then it wheeled sud. 
denly, and hovering for a few moments Over the 
ain or the boat, winged its way back to Goat 
sland. 
In the meantime the frightened pigeon 
down the aisle of the cabin tint of catered 
passenger reading a news} i 
asking for protection, it m: 
erched on the arm of his seat. There its owner 
lound it, and carried it safely back to its cage, 
It was evident that the pigeon was too wise to 
risk a long race with the eagle, knowing only too 
well that such a flight would be its last. 


A Backwoods Evolutionist, 
SMALL town in the Tennessee mountains 
was the scene of a great revival of religion 


A when a New Orleans drummer chanced to 
pass that way. He spent an evening atthe camp- 
| meeting, and reports one incident to the Times 
Democrat. “Just as 1 arrived,” he says, “an 


itinerant evangelist was administering a terrife 
rebuke to scientific skeptics. 


“And there’s a feller by the 
he shouted, ‘that allows we 
monkeys, and Adam wa’n’t nothi 

corilla! I'd like to know ff there's ary person 

1 sound of my voice that’s fool enough to belie 
such stuff as that? If there is, let him stand uj 

“To my, surprise a tall, lantern-jawed man on 
bench adjoining mine promptly rose to his feet. | 
saw ata glance that he w: 
walking encyclopedias who always lead off in 
debates at crossroad stores, and I looked to see 
wort was perfectly selt d, and 

“He was perfec! self-possessed, and was e1 
dently loaded to floor the parson. fora momstt 
there was asllence; then the evangelist leaned 
forward and shaded his eyes with his hand, 

“«Will the brother move a leetle nearer the 


name of Darwin, 
all come down from 
in’ but a big 
in 





‘aS one of those rustic 


light? he said, in a gentle voice. The evolution- 
ist folded his arms defiantly and stepped under a 
flaring pine torch. 

““Thanky,’ said the preacher, biandly. ‘Now, 
do I understand i. to say that you reely believe 
you’re kin to monkeys?’ 

““I do,’ replied the skeptic. 

“There was another moment of silence. 

“Well, brethren and sisters,’ said the evangelist, 


slowly, ‘since I come to size the good brother up, 
I'm kinder inclined to believe he is keerect. We 
will now sing hymn number ’leven.’ 

“That settled Mr. Darwin and squelched his rash 
disciple. He tried to say somet! ng. but he was 
drowned out. When I last saw him he was sneak- 
ing quietly home through the big pines.” 


ee 


Pretty Rancid. 


as ECENTLY I visited a small town in the 
southern part of Kentucky,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Denver News, “and 
called on the only merchant of the place. I found 
him opening a case of axle-grease. He took off 
the lid of one of the small boxes of yellow grease 


‘poor child, | 4nd left it uncovered. 


“Soon an old colored man came in, and noticing 
the uxle-grease, said: 

OG morning, Massa Johnson! What am 
dem little cheeses worf?’ 

“ ‘About fifteen cents, I reckon, Sam,’ said the 
merchant. 

““S'pose if I buys one you will frow in de 
crackers.’ 

“Yes, Sam.’ 

“Sam put his hand into his pocket and fished out 
fifteen cents, and Mr. Johnson took his scoop and 
dipped up some crackers, 

“Bam picked up the uncovered box and the 
crackers and went to the back Part of the store. 
Then he took out his knife and fell to eating. 

“Another customer came tn, and Mr. Johnson 
lost sight of his colored friend for a moment. 
Presently Mr. Johnson went to the back part of 
| the store and said: 

“<*Well, Sam, how goes it?’ 

“Say, Massa Johnson, dem crackers is all ignt, 


—_+-+—____ 


A Town in the Air. 


but dat am de ransomest cheese I ebber eat! 
T would undoubtedly be a peculiar sensation 
to live on top of @ mushroom. If the mush- 
room were of gigantic proportions and were 
planted so as to overhang the sea, the experience 
would be very similar to that of living In the town 
of Ancoma, which is three miles south of the Mesa 
Encantada in Mexico. 

The strange mushroom-like rock on which the 
town stands is a splendid specimen of fantastic 
erosion, paving overhanging sides nearly four 
hundred feet high. The top of the rock is compar- 
atively level, and {s about seventy acres in extent. 
It is indented with numerous vat bays, and is 
notched with dizzy chasms, The greater portion 


“My uncle left me ten! of it overhangs the sea like an immense mushroom, 


‘With ten thousand dollars | 
e considered to have at least a | 


and the strangest part of the affair is that it has 
a town on top. 

The town belongs to a past civilization. It is 
one of the most perfect specimens of the pre- 
historic Pueblan architecture. With inconceivable 
labor this town in the air was built and fortified 





For many years the old gen- | for the safety of its inhabitants. It was reached 


by a mere trail of toe-holes up the stem of the 
The age of the town Is not known, 


“Mighty Rich.” 


WRITER in the Outiook describes a ride 
he once took with an old farmer in a New 
England village, during which some of the 


HE San Francisco Chronicle says that the ; men of the neighborhood came under criticism. 


Speaking of @ prominent man in the village, 1 
sald: “He is a man of means?” ‘ 

“Well, sir,” the farmer replied, “he hasn't got 
much money, but he’s mighty rich.” 

“He has a great deal of land, then?” I asked. 

“No, sir, he hasn’t got much land either, but 
he is mighty rich.” 

The old farmer, with a pleased smile, observed 
look for a moment, and then explained: 
“You see, he hasn’t got much money, and he 
sn’t got much land, but still he is rich, Sea 
he never went to bed owing any man a cent in all 
his life, He lives as well as he wants to live, and 
he pays as he goes; he doesn’t owe anything, 
he Isn’t afraid of an; body; he tells every man the 
truth, and does his ‘duty y, himself, his family and 

is as good as his bond, 
woman and child in the town looks 
‘sir, he hasn't 
man, because 


and every man, 
up to him and respects him. No, 
ot much land, but he’s a mighty rich 


thousand feet when the chase began, with the | he’s got all he wante.” 
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: 
“THE HOSPITAL COLLECTION.” 1 


PECULIAR EQUATIONS. 
BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 1, A poisonous reptile—3, transposed= a fairy. 





“oe HERE littl chi A personal attendant —55, transposed=a 
i i id?’ nese shrub. 
" cee yey Ooi $3 He eomalds 3. A fortified bullding—150, transposed =a rest- 
“I'm going c'llecting, sir,” she said; ing place 


i ARIE ta tone 
” stage alice—1005, trans 
“But not for me,” she added; “it’s all 6. A conqueror—105, ‘rans =a disturbance. 


. + ” 7. A rascal—ss, transpose: drop of water. 
For the poor sick folks in the hospital. & A convenient seat--100—a covering. 


9. A crustacean—100, transposed=an obstruc- 








liquid measure. 
number, 


| followed her down the garden walk; ton. tea ae ee eee “ 
. n artic! 0! furniture —50, tran: =a 
| saw her smile, and | heard her talk. Greek letter. ie 
tt A product of the dairy—1100, transposed = 
“ . part of the head. 
Pansies, have you some seeds to spare? 12. Imaginary demons —1005, transposed = a 
Thanks! How happy and good you are!” flowering plant. és 
“Poppy, your box is full, | see,— SYNCOPATIONS. 


Extract a thousand from a measure of sounds 
and leave a knot. 
Extract five hundred from a lever worked by 


Plenty for you and enough for me. 


“And oh, you ‘Sturtiums! Sure’s | live, the foot and leave a loud sound. 
You've two—three—four—seven seeds to give! Ree henre one hundred: trom’ pungent and ‘leave 
i ‘ Extract fifty from easily understood and leave 

“No seeds in your pockets, O Fleur-de-lis? suffering. 
. Extract ten from a proverb and leave to disable. 
Why should you hide them, dear, from me? tact five from a mechanical power and leave 
is 

“Sweet Peas, you darlings, you never hide; aCe ree Eorees im Erance sand lear: 


The extracted numbers placed in order give the 
date of a famous fire. 


“Next May | will scatter them here and there 8. 


And hit-or-miss in my garden square; Poo 


Policemen were chasing my whole one day, 
‘When he suddenly first, they saw. 

“Last! last!’ they cry. ‘We shall catch him now, 
This whole who has broken the law.” 

But why they should chase him I can’t under- 


You carry your pockets of peas outside. 


“And after a while the flowers will call: 
“We're ready to go to the hospital.’” 


stand. 
For one of them had my whole right on bis hand. 
i. 
Sadie gathered all the | Doodle, and they were a credit to their native | 1 Knew a last, and oh, his sins 
brown heads that were country; in fact, they were model puppies. mets ot the darkest second ; 
left, and the seeds rat- They did not tease the cat, nor chase the pouph arses je meart:l could not see, 














tled out of them into the chickens, nor care for any of the tricks that His treatment of his horse was whole; 
bag when she shook it. ' tempt other little dogs into mischief. They! (The beast bad far the nobler son.) 
| “TI shall have hundreds and hundreds of red never even played with a bone, for, strange to| rs ante 
poppies next summer in my yard!” she exclaimed, | say, they were strict vegetarians. | Pear one, oh piety see'me 
joyously, dancing off down the path. ‘I’mgoing| Perhaps it was because they had seen so much I cannot give three to my pleasure,” 
| to tell mamma, and I thank you, Miss Colby!” | of the world that they were so wise and well He sald, but his motive 
So out of the yard she went and began to cross behaved. They had come ’way over the big To whole ‘and to cheat his friend at his 
% . the potato-field, shaking the bag to make the green ocean, which perhaps looked to them | leisure. 
Y Sree ieee ag Go Bectaianee seeds rattle, never dreaming there was a little something like the big green prairie. 4. 
There’s a shower on a very, very hot afternoon, slit of a hole down in one corner. The first thing they could remember was living | ENIGMA. 
When the sudden crash of thunder - Suddenly she saw some potato-bugs and darted | in a nice, snug village with hundreds of little; |, Fiace the same letter in each blank, and follow 
Makes one lift the head in wonder, | Off on one side, making a wide circuit, for she playmates. It was a very queer village; the, wien he’d been — by the foe 
For it follows on the lightning so unusually soon; | had a horror of potato-bugs. Then she came to houses were not built, but dug in the ground, ’Twould have saved endless trouble, he thought, 
Going pr-r-r, pr-t-r, pr-r, flash, bang! a rock and jumped over it, and then she ran’ and in these houses there was not a man, women , If some Spe bltit. some ume ago, 
Br-r-r, br-r-r, flash, crash, bang! straight home. lor child, for only families of dogs lived in them. | That: rletes gen the sa pale, Bad tanght is Tow late 
Bimble, bamble, bumble, boomble, limble, lamble, “Seems to me there are not many seeds,” said | Ah, now you have guessed, have you not, that , We realize this, and lament our sad fate. 
FO EE Cae her mother, when she looked into the bag. ‘‘The | these dogs were only prairie-dogs ? 6. 
Cr-r-ack, fiash, ‘pang! heads are all empty. O Sadie, here’s a hole! The little Americans seemed to like their ANAGHAMS. 
Your seeds have all run out !’” I English home, and lived there very happily, till Though so -- before, I’d been, 





Who would mind the hottest weather, Sadie almost cried, but she set her lips tight , one day a stupid terrier mistook poor Doodle for | I almost ------- in spirit ¢ 
a > sel " pirit then. 
eis uionag at aoc bossa the day Is and bore it. If Miss Colby had known, she a rat or a squirrel,—I don’t know which,—and | Along the banks of the 
would have given her more seeds, but Sadie did | put an end to his harmless little life. | My horse, though --- 






---- we flew. 











turned to night, < | > . view. 
‘While without the rain ts pouring | not like to tell her. ss | Cankes, -however, continued ta, thrive, and eA tees from your country you cannot go 
Like a rapid river roaring, | _When the potatoes were dug, Mr. Pimer evened | Mabel and he were capital friends. He used to | Without going--~<-~ a chip, you know, 
And the thunder mutters louder and the lightning ; off the ground and sowed it to grass. He was | climb her knee and poke his little head into her into the ------- I might go, 
flashes bright? : going to have a mowing lot the next summer, he | apron pockets for dainties which she hid there But knew not the ------- ‘of the foe. 
Going pr-r-r, pr-r-t, pr-ack, flash, bang! | said. But what do you sup- The proud mother, - - - - ---- 
Cr-r-r, er-r-r, er-ack, flash, bang! pose happened? It turned was a character fine, 
Timble, tamble, tumble, toomble, imble, amble, A far different person from 
umble, oomble, out to be the prettiest mow- Queen 5 
Pr-r-r-ack, er-r-r-ack, ing lot you ever saw. As the Did the singer ------? No, 
Boom, flash, bang! grass grew up something not a Dit. : 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. | else grew up with it, but Shes any Der eed + that’s 


nobody noticed till a little 


6. 
ate age eee before haying - time, when, VARIOUS AGES. 
The Poppy Path. all of a sudden, popples The bravest age; the most 


began to bloom. They 
Miss Colby was very fond of her garden, with bloomed along in a line 
its gravel walks. While she felt kindly toward from Mr. Pimer’s fence to 
children, she did not always like to have them the foot of a rock, where 
enter her garden, certainly not unless she herself they rioted in a big clump; 
were there. then they ran off in a wide 
“There comes Sadie Pimer across her father’s half-circle, and then pro- 
potato-field!”” she said one day, as she stood in ceeded straight to Miss 
her door. ‘There never was such a child for ' Colby’s back gate. 
flowers, and I can’t help liking her; but I’d best. ‘That is Sadie’s poppy 
be out working when she gets here, or she may path!’ said Mrs. Pimer. 


uncivilized age ; the proverbial 
ages the ancestral age ; the age 
of guardianship; ie proper 
age for matrimony; the agri- 
cultural age; a vegetable age ; 
the age of nobility; a refuse 
age; the obstructive age. 


7. 
BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 


(Fill the blanks with words 
which are spelled the same 
each way.) 











touch something.” “They sha’n’t be mowed How Dleagant, when the sun 
So Miss Colby put on her garden hat, and was down!” said Mr. Pimer. % mie the Western shy grows 
very busy tying up her sweet peas when Sadie’ And all the rest of the ““1 WONDER WHAT IT 1S! rlgter. and. belore, the 
reached the yard. ‘summer, whenever Sadie ; to jump into a light —and ridé 
“Oh, how pretty!” said Sadie, all smiles. “I | could think of an errand to take her to Miss | for her dear doggie. If he found nothing, he fast along some smooth, ire oad, where every 
love sweet peas! Mamma has some.”” Colby’s, she walked by the poppy path, and | would jerk his little tail and bark so funnily, as | U8 Met een their nesis or te of a dis- 
“Yes,” said Miss Colby, “I gave her the seed.” | was so happy that I think you may say you! if to say, “I want my dinner!” tant horn is heard. Here goes some little child 


Now, although Yankee was usually so good, with her — tied under her chin; there a — 


The pale purple asters were in full bloom, and | never saw such a happy little girl. j with her rosary at her side, on her way to 








Sadie bent over to smell of them. Mary L. B. Brancu. |1I must confess that once he was guilty of a | perform some of gharity, and there | a publle 

“Don’t break them!” said Miss Colby. ‘They naughty caper. Mabel’s mother had prepared a | Official or patriotic citizen on his wa, vote or 
are for seed. You see I’ve tied purple yam on << | tt number of thick, wadded coverlets for cold | perform some other duty toward his country. 
them.” weather. They reached from the shelf of the 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Fortune. 2. Scarlet. 3. Pantry. 4. Rose- 


“Oh, what a nice way!” said Sadie. “What | Two Little Americans. linen closet almost to the ceiling, and looked so 
are those things with the red yarn tied on them?” When Cousin Mabel returned from America, | clean and soft and warm! Yankee thought this en e Mardoct Notable. 7 ieaoman® 

“Poppies,” replied Miss Colby. “The leaves bringing two little “ Yankee” dogs with her, | would be a fine place for a burrow, so he nibbled | Ship's, Comfortable. 9. Message. 10. Speudthritt. 
fell off long ago and the seeds are about ripe. you can imagine how eager the little English | his way, alas! through every one of those nice : 11. Cutlass. 





I'll gather them now.” cousins were to see them. The puppies were | coverlets, and cuddled down cozily inside. Per-| 2. Oriole, robin, lark, stork, on}, macaw, Kite, 
So she carefully pulled off all the heads that such funny, brown little fellows! They were | haps he dreamed that he was snug at home once | Seed Tua niet a. en poe: 
had red yarn tied under them. ‘not mastiffs nor pugs nor spaniels, nor like any | more in Prairie Town. 38 Shes Or eee er nomen wees 


“There are ever so many more left,” said | dogs that the little folks had ever seen before.| If you ever go to London, you can see Yankee | ian tezpndess Bacon. neat pemoss Joan 


Sadie, touching the dry heads and making the | When they squeaked out their droll, tiny bark, | in the great museum where the stuffed animals | of Arc, Keats, Luther, Milton, Napoleon, Oct: 8, 








little seeds rattle inside. _and jerked their little brushy tails, the children ' are kept, for he was a “really, truly” doggie, | uae baal, Shakes ea tope Young, 
“You may have those if you want them,” said | could not help laughing. . and his funny little figure has been admired by | Zenobia. 7 


Miss Colby. “I will give you a paper bag.” The little fellows were named Yankee and | thousands of little British boys and girls. | 5. O, or, roe, rose, horse, hosier, Hoosier. 






CURRENT-EVENTS | 


THE ALLIED ARMY, marching from Tien- 
tsin to the relief of the legations at Pekin, has 
moved more rapidly than was expected. August | 
6th it defeated the Chinese at Yangtsun, and 
occupied that town. The American contingent | 
sustained serious losses in this engagement. 
Hosiwnu, 35 miles above Tientsin, was occupied 
August 9th, with slight resistance; and Matow, 
12 miles farther on, and only 27 miles from Pekin, | 
was occupied August 11th. F | 





OVERTURES FOR PracE.—On August 8th 
the imperial authorities at Pekin suddenly made 
overtures for peace. An edict was published, 
announcing the appointment of Earl Li Hung | 
Chang as an envoy plenipotentiary, to ask the j 
powers for an immediate cessation of hostilities, | 
and to conduct negotiations for the settlement of 
pending questions. The United States replied to | 
these overtures that there could be no negotiations | 
while the ministers at Pekin and those under their 
protection were in a position of restraint and 
danger. It named, as the only condition on 
which hostilities could cease, permission for a 
sufficient body of the relief force to enter Pekin 
unmolested, and escort the foreign ministers and 
residents to Tientsin. This reply was approved 
by the other powers. Neither the imperiled 
ministers nor their governments, with the excep- | 
tion of Russia, dared to accept the Chinese 
proposition to deliver the ministers outside of 
Pekin, under Chinese escort. | 

A COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF of the interna- 
tional forces in China has been agreed upon. 
The German government suggested Field Marshal 
Count von Waldersee for the position, and the 
other powers concerned acquiesced. Count von 
‘Waldersee is 68 years old, and has been in the 
4 hi military service for 50 years, 

wea having served with distinction 
in the war with Austria in, 
1866 and through the Franco- | 
German war of 1870-71. He! 
succeeded Count von Moltke 
as chief of the general staff of 
the German army. His wife 
is an American lady, formerly 
Miss Mary Esther Lea of New 
York. Count von Waldersee, 
with the German officers 
Count von Viwoenses» a yoointed on his staff, expects 
to reach Shanghai about September 22d, when 
he will complete his staff with representatives 
from the contingents of the other powers. 








ARMENIANS MASSACRED.—The Armenian 
village of Spaghank, in the district of Sassun, in 
Asiatic Turkey, is reported to have been burned 
by a party of Kurds and Turkish troops, and 
200 of the inhabitants, men, women and children, 
massacred. Details of the affair are wanting, 
but the fact that the soldiers were under Ali 
Pasha, the commandant of the neighboring city 
of Bitlis, shows that the attack was not the work 
of mere marauders. The official Turkish press 
has assumed a bitterly anti-Christian tone regard- | 
ing the disturbances in China, and this incident 
is the more disquieting on that account, as it 
suggests a possible renewal of troubles in Turkey 
while the Christian powers are busy in China. 

DeatH oF LorpD RussELL.—Baron Ras- 
sell of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
died August 10th, at the age of 67. He was the 
first Catholic to hold that high 
office. Before his appointment 
to the bench in 1896 he had 
Jong enjoyed the reputation of 
the leading advocate in Great 
Britain, and was connected 
with the most famous trials, 
among others the Maybrick 
case and the hearing before 
the Parnell commission. He 
was twice attorney-general in 
Mr. Gladstone’s cabinets, and 
represented England in the Bering Sea and Ven- 
ezuela arbitrations. Four years ago he delivered 
an address in favor of international arbitration 
before the American Bar Association at Saratoga. 

A NEW AMBASSADOR TO ITALY.— William 
F. Draper of Massachusetts, Ambassador of the 
United States to Italy, resigned that office last 
month, and the President appointed Roger 
Wolcott of the same state to succeed him. Mr. 
Wolcott has been three times chosen Governor 
of Massachusetts, his last term having expired 
on January 1st. 





Lono Ruse. 


PrNs10Ns.—From the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions it appears that the number of 
pensioners on the roll increased slightly during 
the year ending June 30th. There were 35,809 
deaths and about 7,500 removals for other causes, 
but there was a net increase of 2,010 names, 
making the total 993,529. To the other classes 
of pensioners were added 1,511 for services in the 
war with Spain. There were 437,104 applica- 
tions for pensions pending at the close of the 
year. The total expenditures were almost exactly 
the same as the year preceding, about $1:34,400,000, 
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HE New Companion is now recognized as the + 

| leading and most popular Sewing Machine. This * 

recognition is largely due to the superior quality + 


and 


finish of all its parts, to the many valuable im- 


provements recently adopted and to the universal 
satisfaction which it gives. 


Now is the time to prepare for fall sewing. Those 
of our subscribers who are in need of a Sewing 


Mac 


thine should send for our Descriptive Booklet. 


It is free for the asking. This Booklet gives a full 


desc: 


tiption of all our Sewing Machines, and also 


explains why we can furnish our readers with a 
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High-Grade, Up-to-Date Standard 
Sewing Machine, Style 1, for only 





Style 1. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


The following unsolicited testimonials are but samples of the many we are constantly receiving 
from purchasers of the New Companion Sewing Machines: 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is a marvel of excellence. The dressmaker who used it said she could 
not see why it was not equal to, and in many cases superior to the high-priced machines of other makes. I invited 
one of my lady friends to look at it and she exclaimed, “‘Oh, what a handsome machine! $60.00, I suppose?” “No, 
ma'am,” I replied, “$21.75.” She thought I was joking, but when she found I was not, she asked, ‘ Where on earth 
did you find such a machine for that money?” I informed her, and she was much surprised. Soisevery one who sees 
it. Itis, to use a phrase much in vogue at the present day, “all right.”— Mrs. FRED DEBELL, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine purchased in 1898 has given the best of satisfaction, and we would not 
exchange it for any other though we have owned several of the standard machines of the day. | An agent for one of the 
leading machines called in the interest of his company to gell usa machine, and, when we inf 

¢ might see it. 


one he inquired, ‘‘What kind?” and then asked 
examine it thoroughly, which he did, t: 


agencies.—C. W. TENNEY, Ross, Was! 


THREE STYLES. 


We offer three styles, each with Ball Bearings, 
Twin Spool Holder, Latest Improvements, and Pol- 
ished Quartered Oak Tables. The balls, the same as 
used on high-grade bicycles, are made from the finest 
grade tool-steel, and should last a lifetime. The Twin 
Spool Holder enables the operator to wind the bobbin 
without unthreading the needle or removing the work. 
Its advantages are self-evident. Each machine is 
Warranted for Ten Years and supplied with a Set of 
Latest Steel Attachments, full Nickel-Plated. The 
New Companion is an up-to-date Sewing Machine 
which recognizes no peer. No more satisfactory or 
durable machine can be had at any price. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers . . . . . . $19.00. 
STYLE 2. With Drop Head. . . . . $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head, $23.75. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


On receipt of price, we will deliver the Machine, Freight Paid, 
at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west of these states, 
we will deliver any one of the New Companion Sewing Machines, 
FREE, for 3.00 extra. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. We also allow 
30 days’ trial, and if the Machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can 
be returned at our expense and full amount paid will be refunded. 


Send for Sewing Machine Booklet. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ly rying it in every way. The agent expressed his astonishment that such a 
machine could be sold for only $22.00, and said that it was as good as those costing twice the money atany of the leading 
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$19. 


Some 
Special 
Features. 


Latest Ball Bearings. 
Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
Twin Spool Holder. 
Quartered Oak Tables. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Tension Liberator. 
Automatic Tension. 

Thread Cutter. 

Double Lift and Feed. 
Latest Set Attachments. 
Shipped Ready for Use. 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
Thirty Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Warrauted for Tea Years. 


formed him that we had 
My wife told him she would be glad to have him 
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FAMILIAR FisH. 
Appleton & Co. i. 


Interesting and useful ee amateur and expert. | 
It contains many excellent illustrations, and much | 
admirable matter relating to camping out. 
THE CARE OF THE CHILD IN HEALTH. 


By pfteena McCarthy. D.) 


By 


Nathan Oppenheim. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $1. 
A series of practical articles on a subject of 
eonstant interest. Authoritative, comprehensive 
and clear. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT oF THRIFT. By Mary W. 
Brown. The Macmillan Company. $1. 


In this volume the principles and methods of 
the habit of saving are treated in a simple but 
thorough manner. 

Pine Knot. By William E. Barton. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50. 


A tale of Kentucky, full of incident and interest, 
and containing a happy mixture of humor and 
pathos. 


Brxp STUDIES WITH A CAMERA. By Frank M. 
Chapman. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


An excellent book for lovers and students of 
birds. 


Home Nursing. By Eveleen Harrison. The 
Macmillan Company. $1. 


Useful in every family, authoritative, in language 
that every one can understand, 


Tae Reicn or Law. By James Lane Allen. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


A powerful story of a young man’s struggle with 
religious doubt. 
—_—+0>—_—_ 


Nature and Science. 


Sprpek REPuBLIcs.—The spider has usually 
been regarded as a type of the solitary among _ 
animals, each individual preferring to live alone. | 
But naturalists have discovered exceptions to this 
Tule, and among the most remarkable are three | 
species of spiders recently studied by Eugene 
Simon in Venezuela. 
The most interesting of 
these, the Uloborus 
republicanus, seems to 
be truly republican in its 
instinets, several hun- 
dreds of individuals 
dwelling together in huge | 
webs, made up of smaller 
webs linked together by | 
strong threads and fast- 
ened among the branches 
of trees. On these webs the spiders can be seen 
moving freely about, meeting and exchanging | 
greetings with their antenna, like so many ants. 
In the centre of the main web is a space where | 
the eggs of the entire republic are laid, and | 
where, at the proper season, the female spiders | 
can be seen assembled, each guarding her own 
silken cocoon filled with eggs. 

TASMANIA’S Giant BrrcuEs.—In Tas | 
mania are large forests of the Australian beech, | 
a tree which sometimes measures 30 feet or more | 
in circumference at the base of the trank. The 
wood is employed for purposes similar to those | 
served by the beech woods of northern forests, 
but it is harder and heavier, polishes easily, and 
is very lasting if not exposed to the weather. | 





Wuy Savages Have SHarp EyrEs.— 
‘The wide-spread impression that people living in 
a primitive condition possess more acute vision 
than civilized men enjoy, receives a little support 
from the investigations of Doctor Rivers during 
the recent British expedition to Torres Straits and 
New Guinea. The visual powers of the people 
there were found to be superior to those of normal 
Europeans, although the degree of superiority 
was not great. The natives of Torres Straits 
could see better in the dark than most Europeans 
ean. Their sense of touch was also slightly 
superior, and in the discrimination of weight they | 
were more accurate than a practised European. 
Doctor Rivers ascribes their acuteness of vision 
to their habits of constanteobservation. 

FRENCH TRAINS THE FAsTEst.—Accord- 
ing to the Journal of German Engineers, the | 
French railroad trains, instead of the English, 
hold the first place for speed, schedule time being 
the basis for comparison. A regular train | 
between Paris and Amiens makes the distance, 
82 miles, without stop, in an hour and a quarter, 
or at the rate of 65 miles an hour. The fastest 
regular train in Great Britain makes 60 miles an | 
hour, for a distance of only 33 miles, between 
Perth and Forfax. In Germany a greater speed 
than 56 miles an hour is prohibited, but the | 
fastest regular train makes-only 52 miles, between | 
Wittenberg and Hamburg. 


Microzses SurvIvE TERRIFIC CoLD.—) 
‘There is a popular impression that microbes and 
germs of all kinds are killed by intense cold. 
Recent experiments in the laboratory of Profes- 
sor Dewar, the man who solidified hydrogen, 
show that this impression is erroneous. Many 
forms of bacteria were subjected to the tremen- 
dous cold of liquid air for an entire week without 
interruption, yet afterward they developed as 
vigorously as they would have done if they had 
not undergone so frosty an experience. 
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FREE 


Musical Wonder! An 
PiRNOHARD ee: yes cand Pees 

1ANO Tone, played vertically like 
large harp. Price @5. Send 10 or more names, persons 
Likely to buy; wo wntethem ;if oneorders you get Harp 
free. gts. wid HARP C 4 olumbus, 0. 
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'¢Hair Switches: 
SED reg cael sxape 


5 
you on approval a 22-inch, $1.50 


set Human hair switch, post-pai ue 

$1.50. Gray and difficult colors, $2.7 

g Chicago Hair Emporium, Box 30 ‘Hyde Park Chleage 5 
Ring sent by 


10c. } mail for 10 cts. 


Initial engraved F; 
Wanna 








This Bangle 


Have You Tried 


WHITE 
COTTOLENE? 





Eastman Kodak Co.’s 


CAMERAS 


Mrs. Ewing’s opinion: 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, Il. 
Gentieman: 

“I have thoroughly tested the 
new WHITE COTTOLENE and find 
it absolutely neutral, perfectly 
odorless and flavorless, and con- 
sequently much superior to lard as 
a frying medium and shortening 
agent In my judgment it is 
cheaper, cleaner and more whole- 
some than lard for all cooking 
purposes. ”’ 


Easeun fr Loring 


Dean, Chatauqua (N. Y.) Cooking 
Bao 





Make pictures 24 x 2¥{ inches. Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure film cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the pee a 
Brownle Camera, for 2\{ x 2% pletures, « $1.00 
Tramsparent-Film Car(ridge, Grexposures, 256 x BM, =) as 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, 

“Ash your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera chub 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CLEARING SALE 
cycles car- 


new ‘99 model bi 

ried over,must be closed ll 

ous atone Price each, complicte 

SECOND-HAND' wheels, good 
“over Umates 
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Director, Model Home School of 
Household Economics, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


HITE 








canon 
and models. 


1900 MOD jcmetedy high- 
grade make: 


fully guaranteed. ‘¢ $fl..$20 


We ship anywhere on approval 
and trial before you pay a cent. 
BICYCLE FREE for carefully 
distributing 1000 catalogues for us. 
f° One agent wante: each 











at once for our special proposition 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 136, Chicago. 


is used by discriminating housewives 
in preference to any other cooking- 
fat, is highly endorsed by the best 
authorities on cooking and household 
economy, is strongly recommended 
by leading physicians and food ex- 
perts as wholesome and nutritious, is 
absolutely unequaled for shortening 
and frying —the cooking fat par 
excellence. 


The production of WHITE, pure, 
wholesome COTTOLENE is the 
greatest step of modern science to- 
ward pure food, better cooking, per- 
fect health. Try a pail and be con- 
vinced of its purity, excellence and 
efficacy. 


COTTOLENE is now sold only in Sold by Best Dealers 


sealed tin pails of three sizes—small, 
medium and large—with our trade 
marks—‘* COTTOLENE ”’ and steer’s 
head in cotton-plant wreath—on every 





Queen Kitchen Cabinet 
$7.55 


and Up. A labor-saving device 
2al's WOrth three closets. 
Saves steps, time 
and money. ‘A con- 
venient place for 
all baking utensils, 
cereal products, 
spices, table linens, 
ete. The Queen 
Cabinet is an orna- 
ment to any house. 








pail. It is not genuine if sold in any 
other way. Consumers should beware 
of the many cheap and inferior im- 
itations, and should always ask fcr 
and insist on getting the genuine 
COTTOLENE. 





antique finish. Fit- 
ted with casters and 
easy to move about. 

Made only by Sk solen, sim te 
.40. he idea 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago. 


day gift. Used 
and recommended 
by Mrs. 8. T, Rorer 
and other famous 


American cooks. 


FREE! 2 dainty booklet, “A Money refunded 

Public Secret," mailed free if not satisfied. 

to any address. For one 2c glam. we willsend Descriptive cata- 

free our 125-page recipe book, ‘‘ Home Helps,” logue) L* of other 
edited by Mrs. Rorer. articles FREE. 
Write to-day. 


| QUEEN CABINET COMPANY, Security Building, Chicago, Ill. | 
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"$3... $10 | 


town for this purpose. Write | 


Made of hardwood, | 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT 








VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Jancsville, Wis. 


New Fall Suits 
aod Cloaks. 


“THE well-dressed wo- 
man of to-day, be 
. she the wife *mil- 
lionaire or mechanic, is 
the tailor-made woman, 
The day of high prices is 
over. lodern business 
methods, our large estab- 
lishment, correct buying 
of matenals, and the fact 
that we deal direct with 
the consumer, employing 
no agents administer- 
ing no branch stores, has 
made it possible for us to 
place in your hands the 
very newest creations in 
specially - tailored — gar- 
ments at voy moderate 
prices. the idea of a 
speciall; aileron cos- 
tume of the latest Paris 
cut, at the most reason- 
able of prices, is attractive 
to you, send for our illus- 
trated Fall Catalogue. 
You will get it FREE by 
return mail, together wit 
a choice selection of sam- 
ples of the newest French 
cloths. Our prices this 
season are er than 
ever before. We prepay 
all express charges. 

Our new Fall Catalogue 
illustrates: 

Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, $8 up. 

Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
prices. 

Braye designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 

7 up. 

New French Skirts, cut according to the latest 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them free by return mail. sure to say whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be 
able to send you exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 

























Darning. 
Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 2 


(Copurighted.) 
We sell you just the feet of stock- 
ings, fast black or bleached white. 


n be sewed to the leg of old 9 








stockings, making hosiery as good 
as new. if your dealer does not 7 
handle them, order direct. Si: 





5 to 10%. Cotton, 10 cents per pai 
6 pairs for 60 certs. Merino wool, @ 
15 cents per pair ;4 pairs for 0 cents, 
Agents Wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & co. 











This is a durable time-keeping 
watch for the school children. 
It has lantern-pinions, American 
lever, patented lever escape- 
ment, polished spring, quick 
train, short wind, long run, 
nickeled case, with hour, min- 
ute and second hands. It is 
wound, set and regulated in 
the back, without use of key. 
Weight, less than three ounces. 





wedding or birth- , 









viame ter, 2 inches. Thickness, 
2{ of an inch. 
Given only to Com- 


anion subscribers 
‘or one new sub= 


scription, oste 
paid. Price 81.00, 
post-paid. 


Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HE 
weekly 
price is 


UTH'S COMPANION isan iNustrated 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription | 
.75 @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over elght—which is the number | 
given for itemare a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. a 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 


r directly to this office. We do not request j 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 





ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a ! 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It {s 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send ; 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responalbility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. ' 

Returning YOUr paper will not enable us to dis. | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address Is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 

rig sent, Your name cannot be found on | 

‘8 unless this is done. | 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
‘to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 

0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
‘201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HEMORRHAGE FROM THE LUNGS. 


LEEDING from the lungs is one of | 
the not uncommon symptoms of 
consumption, occurring at some 
time In the course of the disease : 
in perhaps two-thirds of the cases. | 
It is often the first indication of ; 
lung trouble in a person who has | 
been losing flesh and growing 
weak without any apparent cause, 

but it more often occurs in advanced stages of the 

disease. 

There may be one hemorrhage only, or the 
trouble may recur frequently; and the amount of 
blood expectorated may be barely enough to tinge 
the phlegm, or the bleeding may be most profuse— 
@ cupful or even a pint or more. 

It very rarely happens that the quantity is so 
great as to endanger life, yet the blood may be 
poured into the bronchial tubes more rapidly than 
it can be coughed up, and 80 actually drown the 
sufferer. 

The treatment of hemorrhage of the lungs con- 
sists first of all in absolute quiet. The patient 
should be in a cool room, lying down, but with 
shoulders raised, and should be forbidden to talk. 
Swallowing cracked ice may be serviceable, and 
also cold applications to the chest, but of course 
@ physician must be called to administer suitable 
remedies for the control of the bleeding if it is at 
all profuse. 

Quiet, deep breathing is useful, but the patient 
should avoid any attempt to keep back the blood, 
for when it has once escaped from the blood- 
vessels it is better coughed up than remaining in 
the air-tubes. 

Fear or excitement only makes the bleeding 
worse, and patients should be taught that the 
hemorrhage Is a usual occurrence in consumption, 
and that it seldom has any effect upon the course 
of the disease; especially that it does not at all 
preclude absolute recovery under proper hygienic 
treatment. 

Some physicians tell consumptive patients that 
they must expect one or more attacks of hemor- 
rhage, possibly quite severe ones, but that such 
hemorrhage is usually of no great moment. 

In some cases, indeed, when the spitting of 
blood is due to congestion rather than to an actual 
tar of some of the blood-vessels, it may be 
beneficial, as tending to relieve the stagnation 
and so give the circulation a chance to reéstablish 
itself. 

An important fact to remember, one which may 
tend to relieve the sufferer’s anxiety, is that the 
blood which is expectorated is much more often 
from the throat or nose than from the lungs, and 
may have nothing to do with the fact that the 
patient is a consumptive. 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA. 


The one girl in a household of boys is many 
times spoiled by being too much petted and 
deferred to. This is not the case with the little 
Princess Victoria, the daughter of the Emperor 
of Germany. 

There were already six sons when this little 
daughter was born to the House of Hohenzollern, 
and the coming of a baby sister was a happy event. 

The little princess, however, knows nothing of 
pomp, luxury or self-indulgence. She gets up at 
six In the morning, and until one o’clock, the hour 
when the imperial family dines, is busy with her 
tutors. She is being brought up in homely German 
fashion under her mother’s own training. 

Harper’s Bazar, in speaking of the little prin- 
cess, quotes a saying of the emperor’s: 

“T could wish no better for the men of my nation 
than that the girls of Germany should follow the 
example of their empress, and devote their lives 
to the cultivation of the three K’s—Kirche, Kinder 
and Kiiche.” 

It may well be conceived that a woman whose 
Nfe is bounded by church, children and kitchen 
would train her daughter in every domestic virtue. | 

The empress carefully watches over both the 
mind and body of the little princess. Her play 
hours are as systematically arranged as her study, ’ 





: hours. 


| and thereupon dropped out o! 


THE YOUTH'S 


She has many simple pleasures. There 
is rowing on the lake with her brothers, riding on 
her pet pony, picnicking in the woods of the park, 
and long botanizing expeditions, with her mother 
as companion, through the beautiful grounds that. 
surround the palace at Potsdam. 

Princess Victoria has an Intense love for animals. 
She has pets of many kinds,—dogs, a white cat, 
birds, fish, squirrels and rabbits,—and it is her 
daily delight to feed them with her own hands. 
She is a quiet, amiable, affectionate little girl, 
with much of her mother’s sweetness of nature. 





SENT TO A DAME’S SCHOOL. 


So many great men have been credited with 
extraordinary precocity in youth that it is refresh- 
ing to hear of a great man who was only an 
average boy. Such a man is Lord Kitchener. He | 
showed no peculiar cleverness, and what ts more | 
surprising, in view of his present tireless activity, | 
he was inclined to be lazy. 

His father, Colonel Kitchener, who died within 
the last ten years, was a strict disciplinarian. 
The story goes that on one occasion, when his son 


Herbert was at a public school, and was working 
for a certain examination, it was reported to the 





; colonel that he was idling. 


The report did not please Colonel Kitchener, 
and he told the future conqueror of the Mahdi that 
unless he succeeded in passing that examination 
there would be no more public school for him for 
the present, for he would be taken away and sent 
to walk in the solemn Procession of pupils of a 
dame’s school. If he failed there, he should be | 
apprenticed to a hatter. 

mn spite of these threats young Kitchener failed, 
his place in the 
public school, and was seen in the ranks that 
walked through the streets, two and two, escorted 
by the good lady of whom his father had spoken. 
hen he again went in for his examination he 
assed. Possibly the world lost a good hatter by 
is success, but it gained a better general. 


DOGS AS NEWSPAPER CARRIERS. 


In Connecticut they are said to have news dogs, 
who regularly perform the service of carrying the 
newspapers from the trains. On all the Connect- 
icut lines the trainmen throw newspapers off the 
cars at or near the houses of subscribers who live 
a long distance from the stations, and in many 
instances dogs have been trained to watch for the 
train and get the papers. 


One dog goes a mile and a half every morning 
for his paper. It was formerly thrown by the 
brakeman from the last car, and there the dog 
always watched for it. Lately the paper bas been 
thrown from the baggage-car. This change did 
not please the dog. For some time he would bark 
furiously and wait at the last car before going on 
his errand. Even now he js not reconciled. 

At another place a dog has acted for several 
ears as hews-agent for a number of families, 
‘he papers are thrown out while the cars are 
oing at full speed, but whether one paper or a 
large bundle finds its way to the ground the dog 
eves, fails to bring it away, making good time 
ack. 

Another dog, who has become a veteran agent, 
has grown too old and rheumatic to perform bis 
task. He cannot now get down to the cars, but 
the work does not suffer; for he has trained a 
younger dog to do it for him, and his papers are 
always delivered promptly. 


MAN AND BEAST. 


Nothing can be so terrible to an animal as a 
human being. There are times when the brute | 
seems to recognize instinctively that man belongs | 
to a higher order of creation, and is stricken with 





‘ a feeling akin to awe in his presence. | 


In a small African village, some years ago, there | 
was & scare about some leopards which were said ; 
to have killed a number of goats. Accordingly 
two white men, accompanied several natives, 


set off tohuntthem. Presently they found a place 
in the long grass where it was evident that one of | 
the brutes recently lain, for the ground was 
still warm. 


The natives formed a ring round It, and the 
hunters got their guns ready. After a ifttle while 
the leopard emerged from tl long grass and was | 
fired at and wounded, but not fatally. With a 
great bound, he sprang on one of the white men, 
and brought him to the ground. Holding his 
victim, he turned and growled savagely at the 


others. 
The natives gave @ wild yell of fear, and then, 
like a shot, the leopard sprang away. He had not 


peen frightened by the guns, but the yell terrified , 


‘The wounded hunter was ill for a long time, and 
finally had to go back to England, as one of his 
eyes was badly injured. 





POOR COAL. 


Owing to the great demand for coal occasioned 
by the war in South Africa, many English coal- | 
dealers have managed to clear their yards at 
remunerative rates. A London paper tells of an 
indignant woman, who stopped a coal-dealer on 
the street one day and loudly complained of the 
quality of fuel supplied to her. 


“I never saw such coal in my life,” she declared. 
“Twenty-five ahilltogs a ton you charged me for 
the stuff, and it won’t burn.” 

“Well, missus,” was the reply, “coal is now at 
famine prices, and we have be satisfied with 
what we can get. I Saye twenty-two shillings a 
ton for that coal myself.” 

“Then you've been robbed,” retorted the m- | 
bler. “Why, my husband can supply you with the | 
same stuff at half the price.” 

“Y didn’t know your husband was in the coal 
trade, missus —’* 

“He aint,” snapped the woman, ‘He’s a slater!” 


LOST HIS HAT. 


The London Globe is responsible for the following 
improbable story: 


A father and son were standing at the end of the 
Old Chain Pier at Brighton, when the little boy 
tumbled into the dancing waves. 

A bystander, accoutred as he was, plunged into 
the sea, and buffeting the waves with lusty sinews, 
succeeded in setting the dripping child at his 


father’s feet. 
“And what have ye done with his hat?” said | 
{ 
‘ 





the man. 
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The New Iver Johnson 
Semi-Hammerless Automatic 
| Ejector Single Gun. 
1901 Model. 


For Nervous Exhaustion 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 


ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


The quickest 
guntoloadand 
fire of any ever 
made and at 
the same time 


Soap is not only the best 








in all the world for toilet is absolutely 
R : é a safe in any position, without the use of 
and bath, but also for shav bon gtlsig: antelpiaepioces 
ing. Pears was the in- The only way to discharge the gun is 
; A Tat cae to pull the trigger. The hammer can 
ventor of shaving s 
vent f shaving stick not be made to strike the shell by any 
soap. other means. 
All sorts of people use Pears’ Soap all sorts ‘The automatic shell ejector is positive 
of stores sell it, especially druggi and quick in action and automatically 
throws the shell from the gun after firing. 
|} The hammer and trigger are operated 
’ s I} by the same spring, the hammer getting 
1te ina. || the full force of the spring and rebound- 
| ing only after the trigger is released. 








BSE WORRY | 





Price $9.50. 


Other features are the singlelocking 
| bolt; rebounding lock; center hammer; 
fewer parts than any other gun. 

A perfect gun at a popular price and 
the best gun at any price. Catalogue 
and price list free upon application, 
| Select from Catalogue. Ask your dealer, 
if he does not have what you want we 
will send Gun prepaid to any address in 
the United States. Cash with order. 


| IVER JOHNSON ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS, 


LimMocEs 
France 
“THE above mark 
is no doubt on 
many pieces in your 
china collection — 
the best pieces. 
F you would more 
fully appreciate 
the meaning of the 
stamp send for our 
story in booklet 
form (copyrighted), 
entitled: 











*‘Limoges Fitchburg, Mass. Established in 1871. 
An education in itself. No charge for it. Thoroughly trains youn 


men and women for busi- 
ness and secures situ- 


| 
ASTMAN, ations. Instructions by 


BAWO & DOTTER, 


26 to 32 Barclay St., 
New York. 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y, SS AGT Sse in person Fe 
z full information, address, 
GALNES, Box 92, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


Owners and Operators 
Elite Works, Limoges, France. 
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Its People—Its China’’ 


Don’t handicap yourself by a poor start. Success depends 
upon a good beginning, whether your effort is for wealth or 
health. Start with health and you will achieve all else, If 
you are struggling through life’s journey, and lack health, 
make a new start ; commence this time with 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt 


“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS” 


the foundation of health. Keep your blood pure and your 
system in good order by regularly using ‘‘The Salt of Salts,’? 
and success is yours. 

Taken every morning before breakfast, Abbey’s Salt 
keeps the appetite on edge, the digestion good, and is an 
efficacious preventive of and cure for Sleeplessness, Constipa- 
tion, Dyspepsia and similar complaints, caused by a dis- 
ordered condition of the stomach and bowels. 

‘‘The ‘Salt’ of Salts’? is an honest remedy, claiming to 
do only what it can do. It is made from the salts extracted 
from the juices of fresh fruits and is a natural curative agent 
with no unpleasant or reactionary effect. As a summer 
medicine it is unequaled. 


Dr. H.C. Campbell states : “I have used your Salt with 
excellent results and think it ‘par excellence,’ I take 
pleasure in recommending it, especially to persons 
afflicted with stomach troubles.” 

Sold by most Druggists, or sent by mail. 
25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
Booklet free on request. Room 3, 9 Murray St., N. ¥. 








thoroughly cleanses the 
its antiseptic qualities 
Deliciously flavored. Putup by 


account 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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five inches in width, and bore in full black 
characters the name and various titles of the 
several officials. 

As the cards of the lesser dignitaries contained | 
fewer titles, these were printed in larger char- 
acters than that of the tao-tai, whose “pasteboard”’ 
was literally filled with closely printed characters , 
setting forth the various degrees to which he had 
attained. 

: St The party did not arrive until five hours after 
A Chinese Visit of Ceremony. ‘ the cards had been delivered. This delay was to 

In China official courtesies are conducted with insure the formal reception of the visiting official. 
much exactness, and the attendant ceremonies At about two o’cluck in the afternoon a crowd | 
are always in direct proportion to the rank of | of coolies began to gather in those streets through 
the visitors. In any of the provinces a visit to which the procession would pass. Asa Chinese 
or from the governing mandarin must confonn | official, no matter how exalted his rank, never 
to the strictest etiquette. ' considers his procession complete without the 

The ranking mandarin in each prefectural city attendance of a rabble, there were no policemen 
is termed a fu-tai, and his authority corresponds - on hand to disperse the crowd. | 
very nearly to that of the governor of one of the; At last in the distance was heard the discordant 
United States. Ilis residence is generally fixed clang of a gong, and soon after appeared six men t 
at the largest and most important city in the on horseback, wearing high pointed red hats, and | 
prefecture. bearing red umbrellas. These insignia always 

Next in rank among the governing mandarins | denote the presence of a Chinese mandarin. 
are those officials placed in charge of the lesser | Closely following the horsemen came four men 
bearing two enormous 
gongs, which were 
beaten constantly. 

Next in the pro 
cession came a single 
horseman, dressed in 
green, and wearing a 
head-dress of feath- 
ers; then followed a 
guard of soldiers, 
perhaps four hundred | 
strong, armed with 
rude swords and 
spears, and clad in 
dark blue uniform. 
A band of music | 
composed of drums, 
fifes and reed instru- | 
ments came next;” 
after this his excel- | 
lency, the tao-tai, and | 
attendant magistrates 
borne in closed sedan- | 
chairs, curtained with 
rich brocade. 

When the procession 
had arrived at the door 
the chairs were low- 
ered, and the officials, 
alighting, received | 
from their servants 
boxes containing long 
fox-tails which, as a 
badge of distinction, 
they carefully inserted 
in their hats. The! 
length and stiffness of 
these fox-tails, which 
extended out about 
two feet from the hats, 
had precluded their 
being wom in the | 
sedan-chairs, and 
cities, or even groups of towns. These cor-' therefore they had been carried by servants. 
respond to the mayors of our larger cities, and After the party had entered the house, a 
the official designation of a mandarin holding most elaborate kotowing and bowing began. A 
this position is tao-tai. Chinaman does not shake hands in our fashion. 

In this official are apparently vested the duty , He clasps his hands together and moves them up | 
and power of both governor and sheriff. He| and down slowly, bowing to the person saluted. 
exercises absolute control in both civil and crimi-| After the formal introduction to the members 
nal cases, and there is generally little chance of of our party, tea was served. It was clear and 
appeal from his direct decision. strong, with neither cream nor sugar, scalding | 

Chinese law is not only despotic, but in many hot, and served in small brass cups with covers. 
cases unjustly administered, and for this reason; Great formality must be observed in drinking 
European and American residents in China’ are | this national beverage. The cup must be held 
not required to live under Chinese rule. with both hands, raised slowly to the forehead 

When the different foreign nations made | and then lowered to the mouth, the small cover 
treaties with China, by which the several locali- | moved slightly to one side, and the contents 
ties known as “treaty ports’? were opened to | swallowed with as much noise as possible. 
commerce, it was stipulated that the tribunal With the aid of the interpreter the conversa- 
before which the accused foreign resident must tion began. An interpreted conversation is 
be tried should be that known as the consular always unsatisfactory, because the interpreter 
court—a court presided over by the consul of may say what he pleases. In this case, however, 
that country of which the accused was a resident. | the conversation was unimportant, consisting 

The foreign portion of the city of Shanghai is | mainly of an exchange of compliments with an | 
distinguished in that it is built upon ground that | occasional allusion to the beauties of the country. : 
has been granted to certain foreign nations for' After a short time champagne was served, 
residence and the transaction of business. There | and was drunk with evident pleasure. Many of ; 
are three of these grants, the French, English the Chinese are excellent judges of champagne, 
and American Concessions, and these, together, ; and pay high prices for foreign wines. 
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“TEA WAS SERVED.” 
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|X house heating has 
ee! been attained only in 
the famous 

MAGEE HEATERS. 
Known as the best. The 
best known, Highest heat- 
ing results at lowest heat- 
ing cost. You know them 
both when you use a Ma- 
gee—the standard, unex- 
celled, unapproached 
Warm Air, Hot Water, 
Steam and Combination. 

Circulars for the asking. 
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This Football is made of strong leather, regulation size, and 
is thoroughly stitched. The bladder is made of the best rubber. 
The leather is dressed with especial reference to its durability. 
The ‘‘Rugby”’ shaped ball has been adopted by the leading 
schools and colleges throughout the country. We include a 
Steel Lacing Needle with each Football. 












Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 40 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, 
postage and packing 15 cents extra. We furnish an Inflator 
for 20 cents extra, post-paid. 

















Trapper’s and Punter’s Outfit, 2 
pp 





This Outfit consists of 6 No. 1 ‘‘ Victor” 
Oneida Traps and 1 ‘‘ Trapper’s Guide." 
The Traps are suitable for catching 
muskrats, mink, rabbits, woodchucks, 
and smaller animals. ‘They are 
light, strong, fully warranted, and sure 
game-catchers. 

The ‘ Trapper's Guide ’’ tells how to 
trap all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, how to cure their skins, 
how to live in the woods, how to 


foxes 


form the modern city of Shanghai. The French | 
Concession is that nearest to the ancient Chinese | 
city of Shanghai,—the word Shanghai means 
near the sea,—the line of division being a high 
brick and stone wall, the dismantled remains of | 
what was, centuries ago, a formidable defence. 

Old Shanghai is presided over by a tao-tai, the 
present incumbent being comparatively young 
and quite progressive. Each year he pays one 
formal visit to each foreign representative. It is 
customary for this visit to be made during the 
first part of the month of January; and the 
persons to be visited are formally notified of 
the day on which the visit will occur. 

During the winter of 1892, while living in 
Shanghai, I was fortunate enough to be among 
the guests invited by the American Consul- 
General, to assist at the reception of the tao-tai 
and his six chief magistrates. Early on the 


The costumes of our distinguished visitors ! 


were rich and gorgeous. Their garments, made 
of the most costly silk brocade, were lined with 
Russian sables brought from Vladivostok, the 
original cost of the furs alone being between five 
shundred and six hundred dollars for each cvat. 

Each official wore a string of beads, the number 
of them denoting his rank. Some of the beads 
were inade of jade, and others of ground spices 
pressed together and highly polished, dark in 
tone and rich in color. As a man is promoted 
from one official position to another, his string of 
beads grows longer. Great importance is attached 
to the number of beads to which one is entitled, 
and the official wears them with the same pride 
that a European has in the medals with which 
his sovereign has decorated him. 

When the guests departed there was a renewal 
of ceremonies. Before entering the sedan-chairs 



















Six Traps and 
one ‘‘ Trapper’s 
Guide’”’ given for 
only one new 
subscription. All 
sold for 85 cents. 
Sent by express, 
charges paid by 
receiver. Ship- 
ping weight 5 lbs. 


build boats and snow-shoes, how 
‘to destroy the pests of the farm 
and poultry-yard, and how to 
hunt deer and other game. 





appointed day a servant arrived, bearing the card | the officials removed their fox-tails and carefully 
of the tao-tai, together with those of the suite of | returned them to their boxes. The line of the pro- 
ofticers who would accompany him. These cards | cession was again formed, and with beating 
in themselves were a curiosity. They were of gongs marched off, followed by the coolie rabble. 
bright scarlet paper, nine inches in length and | MaRIE Louise BARROLL. 
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HOW MY HEAD ACHES! | SX EAA, . SOLID GOLD RING, | 
. * stick-pins at 10 cents each. Address 
NERVEASE A Faithful Servant is a Boo Boe ion Raeenoe Ae 





will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
Y ts. At drug 
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CHAMPION 
Stove Clay - 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 

stove. Itis a com- 
binationof powder- 
ed fire-clays and 


A CORSET 
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in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 


\ Where the Cresco 
* is not kept by deal- 
/ ers it will be sent, 


postpaid, for 
$1 (eye) Thousands of New England 
° housewives recommend its use. 
"Short or Medium CATALOGUE FREE 
Length. 





Buy it of stove- 
dealers, and at 
hardware and general stores. Write us if 
you can't get it. 

Don't noplect the stove lining ; the 

life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


RISCILLA 


Consumes little fuel 
Works easily 
And lasts a lifetime. 
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THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., ‘ ” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. NORWICH, CONN. Expansion 
Hoop. 
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EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Priscilla Hoop Holder? 


It clamps to table or chair arm and supports 
hoop in front of you, leaving both hands free to 
work with. It fits any hoop and is 


Sent post-paid for 50c. 
Or with Priscilla Sets as follows: 
With Set of 5, 6,7, 8-in. Expansion Hoops $1.50. 






Regardless of price, it is 
impossible for you to buy a 

















Clear Your Complexion heater that willlastlongerand J i With any Two Expansion Hoops. . $1.00. 
i N i a de With Special 10-inch Hoop . . .~. $1.25. 
Of Moth, Tas, Freckles and Pimples give better results than the é BR With Seeclal coiueh Hiv coca: 


With Special 1s-inch Hoop . . - - $2.00. 
Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. Priscilla Compound, per box; pesbgald Greees 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- . f ae Cleanses Art Embroideries without rubbing. Cleans 


Dighton Furnace. 





ishes without injury, and at the same had Fe i= * s | | finestfabricsand needlework positively without injury. 
time it restores to the complexion the ps \ a ho |: You can buy Priscilla goods At all LEADING Art Stores 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. TE f i ; ss and Art Departments. Ask for them. 
All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Lawrence Self-Heating Gas Sad-Iron. 


This new self-heating Sad-Iron has been endorsed by many of the leading Shirt-Manu- 
facturers of Troy, N. Y. It will burn any kind of gas and is warranted not to consume more 
than 2 feet an hour. The consumption of gas for one day will not exceed 20 feet, at a total 
cost not exceeding 3 cents. : 

The following reasons show why this self-heating Sad-Iron should be used in every home— 
where natural or artificial gas can be obtained: 


4. The Sad-Iron is cheaper than 
any stove and should pay for itself in 
one year’s time. 


6. Weighs only 6 fbs. and can be 
applied to any gas jet. There is no 
danger from scorching if left stand- 
ing, as the top iron takes the heat. 


7. There are no delicate parts, and 
barring accidents, should last a life- 
time. The handle, which is made 
straight and comfortable, is protected 
by a fibre shield, so that no holder is 
necessary. Being heated from the 

4. It will not stick to any kind of inside, the iron will never “smut,” or 
starch. lose its heat-holding power or temper. 

5. It will heat your curling tongs, shaving water, or the 8. It is made of the best material throughout, and is so 


baby’s milk, will make tea and toast, and can be used in simply constructed as to permit of its being taken apart or 
many other useful ways. put together without the aid of a mechanic. 


2. It has two ironing surfaces. 
While one is in use the other is being 
heated. 


3. It will polish the bosom of a shirt 
after ironing the body, and the polish 
will be of the finest domestic finish. 





The Lawrence Self-Heating Gas Sad-Tron given only to Companion Sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and $1.00 extra. Price $3.00. Sent by 
express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


2013 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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* E is a very sweet baby,” said 
H Dorothea. She looked doubt- 
fully from the baby in question 

to Mrs. O’Hara, the baby’s mother. 

Mrs. O'Hara, attired in a loose 
wrapper of faded pink flannelette and 
soiled white lace, stood beside the stove, 
stirring a pan of smoking onions with a 
knife. Her damp brown hair was 
drawn tightly back from her red face, 
and fastened in an untidy knot at the 
nape of her neck. In spite of her 
slatternly appearance, she had a certain 
attractiveness. The poise of her head 
and the expression of her not particu- 
larly sensitive face had a rude vigor. 

Dorothea sat upon a chair of uncertain 
steadiness, with the baby in her lap. 
Very near, on a tumbled bed, lay a little 
boy. As he munched a large piece of 
bread, he gazed solemnly at Dorothea. 
At a table near the window sat a little 
girl, busily eating beans and pork with 
a knife, and drinking strong coffee. 
She also was watching Dorothea 
watching so earnestly that she dropped 
a large number of the beans and spilled 
a portion of the coffee upon the yellow 
oilcloth table-cover. 

Dorothea’s gaze wandered from the 
table, over which were scattered a loaf 
of bread, several soiled dishes and a 
eracked crockery sugar-bowl, to the 
dusty floor; to the highly colored 
chromos that ornamented two sides of 
the room; to a cheap copy of a dainty 
little picture called “In Love,” which 
decorated the wall above the table. She 
wondered how Mrs. O’Hara hay 
to grace her dingy tenement kitchen 
with “In Love.” The delicate coquetry 
of the picture seemed so remote from 
the room, and from the rough, slovenly 
woman who stirred the frying onions. 

“He is a very sweet bab repeated 
Dorothea, with a different emphasis. 

She hardly knew what to say to Mrs. 
O'liaa. The head of the College Set- 
tlement House, of which she was a new 
and utterly inexperienced resident, had 
asked her to call upon Mrs. O’Hara; 
and in all the daintiness of her broadcloth, 
her fur, her violets and her delicate beauty, 
Dorothea was calling. 

It was her first social intercourse with 
tenement dwellers. She had rung the bell, 
then glanced in a surprised, rueful way at the 
mark left on her gray glove. The door-bells to 
which she had been accustomed did not soil 
her gloves. 

Mrs. O’Hara had opened the door and 
Dorothea had given her hand with a murmured 
greeting. She had taken the chair offered to 
her, and after a few remarks about the mildness 
of the February day and a few questions con- 
cerning the boy and girl, who stared at her 
with wondering eyes, she had taken the baby. 
She did not know what to do with Mrs. O’Hara 
and the older children, but the baby was 
essentially like other babies, and Dorothea 
knew what to do with a baby. 

She smiled at it, and not objecting to its 
soiled dress, cuddled it against the soft fur 
of her cape. The baby laughed, clutched 
Dorothea’s violets with one hand and reached 
for her shining hair with the other. Dorothea 





pened 













laughed brightly, and said unintelligible things ° 


to the baby. 
“He’ll get you all mussed : better let Maggie 
take him,” remarked Mrs. O’Hara. 


Maggie slowly came toward Dorothea, and | 


extended reluctant hands for the baby. 

“Oh, no, indeed, don’t take him!’’ said the 
girl, in her gentle voice. “I love babies, and 
I never object to the way they play. I don’t 
mind being ‘mussed;’ it’s rather part of the 
loveliness of a baby, don’t you think?” she 
added, lifting her eyes to Mrs. O’Hara’s face. 
Dorothea’s eyes had a peculiar, soft remoteness 


the same and yet somehow it is always 
different.” 

“Aint got no children?” 

“No,” said Dorothea, simply. 
not married.”’ 

“When you ‘ave ‘em, you won't ’ave 
time to think all this stuff.” 

Dorothea’s delicate face flushed slightly. 


“Tm 


“* DOROTHEA KNEW WHAT TO 
DO WITH A BABY.’ 


in their expression, somewhat like many of | “I shall not only feel it all then, but I shall 
| her fancies and thoughts. know it; and that will be ever so much better!” 
Mrs. ©’Ifara vaguely considered her up-| “People with children got somethin’ else 
turned face. : to do—pore ones like me; mebby rich ones 
j_ “Dunno,” she grunted ; “tXey’s great bothers. | haven’t,”’ said the mother. 
_ I never get time to fool with the baby. Don’t| Neither she nor Dorothea had previously 
| want to be bothered and wore out with his remembered their difference in station and 
wigglin’ when I do have to take him!” | fortune, for with all her vagaries and inexperi- 
Dorothea’s gentle face was very serious. | ence, Dorothea had not a trace of condescension 
She had never until that afternoon met aj in her manner. 
mother who said in so many words that she} “No,” said Dorothea, quickly, “mothers are 
considered her baby a “great bother.” Un-| always mothers. If I had a dear blue-eyed 
doubtedly she had met more than one mother ' baby like this one, I should love him—love him 
whose deeds darkly suggested such an opinion, '—love him!’ She emphasized each repetition 
but Dorothea required something stronger than | with a closer embrace of the baby in question. 
a suggestion, and in dark cases of any kind Mrs. O'Hara silently stirred the onions, and 
usually invested other persons with the light | the baby laughed. 
of her own sentiments. “TI love this baby already,’’ said Dorothea. 
She gazed at the smiling baby, then impul-|She frequently had said the same words, 
sively kissed him. : accompanied by the same smile, to other 
“I sometimes think people don’t quite mothers. The other mothers had merely 
appreciate their children,” she said, thought-' smiled in return, or had told Dorothea that 
fully. “I suppose they are a care, but I should : she was a dear girl. They were different from 
think the mystery and the wonder and the joy; Mrs. 0’Hara. She looked up from the onions, 
of having it one’s very own child would make | and studied Dorothea with some wonder and a 
up for it.” | little incredulity. f 
“What you mean?” asked Mrs. O'Hara, | Dorothea never attempted to analyze people. 
| indifferently. | She took the outlines that they offered, and 
“J mean,” said Dorothea, “the mystery of ‘filled them in with her own fancies. She did 
having it all your own; of knowing how near | this now with Mrs. 0’Hara. 
it always has been to you: of thinking that it’s | “You understand how I can love him, 
all your very own and never can be anything because you are his mother,” she said. “I 
else. 1 mean the wonder of having it different wish that he were mine,’’ she added, as she 
from all the other children in the world.” ' often had added to other mothers. 
| Mrs. O° Hara’s face was blank. ‘“‘It'salways| Mrs. O'Hara left the stove and came to the 
‘the same about all children, you know,” she’ girl. “Do you, now?” she said, brusquely. 
| said, tentatively. “Yes,” said Dorothea, “I really do.” 
“Oh, yes!” said Dorothea. “You can have him,” said the baby’s mother. 





“It is always | 
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Dorothea gasped, and unconsciously pushed 
| the baby slightly away from her side. 

Mrs. O’Hara observed the gesture, and her 
face hardened. “You can talk, but you don’t 
stick to it,’”’ she said, roughly. 

“Oh,” stammered Dorothea, “I do want 
the baby! I was only so surprised that you 

| were willing to give him to me. I couldn't 
take your baby; it wouldn’t be right,” 
she concluded, entreatingly. 

“You don’t have to!’ replied Mrs. 
O’Hara. “I thought you didn’t mean 
it!” 

Dorothea was puzzled and unhappy. 
She looked uncertainly from Mrs. 
O’Hara to the baby. He laughed glee- 
fully, and patted the girl’s face with his 
grimy little hands. Dorothea’s eyes 
instantly brightened. She again looked 
up into Mrs. O’Hara’s dark face. 

“Of course I want him; but did you 
really mean what you said, that I might 
have him?” she asked. “You have 
some other children, haven’t you?” she 
added, as if in apology both for herself 
and for Nrs. O’Hara. 

“Seven,” replied the woman, briefly. 

“But this is your only baby. May 
I really have him?” asked Dorothea, 
appealingly, after a short silence. 

“Yes, you can. It's all my man and 
me can do to get along with them all, 

and you can do for one.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ exclaimed Dorothea, “I 
can! But I just a little feel as though 
you shouldn’t give him to me; as though 
I shouldn’t take so much—such a great 
thing from you. And it doesn’t seem 
as though you should be willing to give 
him away.’”’ 

“ Give him here, so’s I can fix him up. 
Want to take him now ?” hastily asked 
Mrs. O’Hara, interpreting Dorothea’s 
qualms of conscience as reluctance to 
“stick to’’ her words. 

“Yes,” said Dorothea, “I'll take him 
now, if you really —” 

“Oh, I’m willing! It’s all right!” 
said Mrs. O’Hara, quickly, as she 
removed the onions from the top of the 
stove to the oven. 

She took the baby, and standing him 
on a chair beside the sink, scrubbed 
his face and hands, and dried them. 
Then she brushed his yellow hair and 
took off his soiled dress. Dorothea 
watched the process with interested, 
serious eyes, mentally deciding to wash 
the baby’s hair at the earliest possible 
moment. After a prolonged search ina 
disorderly closet, Mrs. O’Hara found a 
red-and-blue plaid dress, a red “eider- 
down” cloak and a soiled white silk 
hood. Dorothea, watching her as she 
arrayed the baby in these garments, had 
visions of thin, fluffy white dresses and 
soft white wraps. 

“Here he is,” said Mrs. O’Hara, bringing 
the baby to the girl. ‘Sure you want him?” 
she asked, observing Dorothea’s sober face. 

Dorothea eagerly took the baby. “If you 
really are quite sure that you want to let me 

take him,” she said, very gravely. 

“Oh, I’m willing enough!” 

Dorothea slowly rose, with the baby in her 
arms, and went toward the door. At the door 
she turned, with her most charming manner 
and her gentlest smile. ‘“Good-by, children,” 
she said. ‘‘Good-by, and thank you, Mrs. 
O’Hara. You will come to see the baby 
often,—at the College Settlement House, you 
know,—won’t you? And by the way, what is 
his name?” 

“Johnny,” replied Mrs. O’Hara and the 
children in chorus. 

Dorothea hesitated for a moment. 

“Wouldn’t you like to kiss him good-by?” 
she asked. 

The boy and the girl came and shyly kissed 
the baby. Mrs. O’Hara finished pouring the 
reeking onions into a dish, then mechanically 
took the baby, kissed him and returned him to 
Dorothea. 

“Good-by, miss,” she said to her visitor, 
holding the door open for her. 

The college settlement was not very far from 
the tenement block in which Mrs. O’Hara 
lived, but to Dorothea, who was unaccustomed 
to carrying a baby, the distance seemed very 
great. 


“Please ring the bell,” she gasped, as she 
reached the steps of the settlement house. 

The steps, as usual, were occupied by a 
crowd of children. Five of them sprang to 
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ring the bell: the others made a passage for 
Dorothea and the baby. 

“The family's at dinner, Miss Grierson,” said 
the maid who opened the door, staring at Doro- 
thea and her companion in frank amazement. 

Dorothea, seating herself on the stairs, removed 
her wraps and the baby’s. Then, taking the 
tby in her arms, she went into the dining-room. 

“Where did you get that baby?” cried ten 
voices. 

Dorothea dropped into her chair and radiantly 
smiled upon the excited family. 

“I’ve adopted him. Isn't he sweet? His 
other voluntarily gave him to me.” Her face 
became less bright with the last words. 

“What are you going to do with him?” 
demanded the head of the house. The head 
of the house was not very old, and in some 


circumstances was carried back to the emphasis” 


of her collegiate days. 

Dorothea took a knife and a napkin from the 
baby, then replied: 

“J shall keep him and bring him up. I shall 
get some proper clothes, and a crib and a 
nurse-maid for him to-morrow,” she added. 

“Keep him here?” exclaimed the family as a 
whole. 

“Why, yes! 
Dorothea, quickly. 
sibility of it. 


“I will take all the respon- 
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“All that mystery and wonder you talked | was answered, went to their respective duties 
about? No, I don’t; I just want me baby.” | and pleasures ; but Dorothea, unmindful of her 
Dorothea silently gave Mrs. 0’Hara her baby.’ wrapper and her floating hair, went down to 
She said nothing farther about her meaning, but ' the front door with Mrs. O’IIara and the baby. 
her eyes shone happily. She kissed the baby; then, after a moment’s 
Mrs. O’Hara took the baby very calmly, and | hesitation, kissed Mrs. O’Hara. 
when his clothes were brought, dressed him, not! “You call it just wanting your own baby, but 
heeding his fretful wails. the feeling is just the same,” she said, “and I’m 
The family, relieved that the baby question | so happy because you have it!’’ 
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| In Five Chapters.—Chapter One. 


i OME people used to say that my maternal | and boiler would somehow bring him a return 
| uncle, Stephen Riley, was a black sheep, for his money; but he had us boys help him 
| and even his own brothers and sisters | stow the whole thing away in the barn, and 
, admitted that he was “‘a rolling stone.” He was cover the more resplendent parts with old bran 
' certainly not often spoken of in our family, but | sacks in order that the neighbors wouldn’t see it. 


‘father, at supper, in a certain tone, “Steve is 


You don’t object, do you?” said | two or three times a year mother would say to | And there it lay for five years. 


Every year, when Uncle Peleg and the other 


I had to take him. His mother | back at Portland again;” and after a silence, | Riley uncles and aunts came tu our house to 


really didn't want him,” said the girl, pityingly. | and also in a certain tone, father would reply, “I | spend Thanksgiving day, some of them would 


**Do you object?” 

“No, certainly not!"’ the head hastened to say. 

A member from Smith College burst into a 
delighted laugh. ‘‘A baby in the house!” she 
cried. ‘We are getting to be a family!” 

“You'd better give him to Mary, and have your 
dinner,’’ suggested the kindergarten teacher. 

The head of the house rang the bell, and the 
baby was given to Mary. 

“Give him something to e&t, Mary,’ said 
Dorothea. ‘‘What do babies eat ?” she inquired 
of the head of the house. 

The head looked helplessly around the table. 

“What do they?” 

The kindergarten teacher scrutinized the baby. 
“He's about a year old: give him milk,” she said, 
not heeding the general laugh. “Give him milk 
and bread.” 

After dinner Dorothea, followed by several 
members of the family, took the baby to her 
room. She poked the fire, lighted the gas, and 
yiving the baby to one of the family, begun to 
search the drawers of the chiffonier. 

“Mrs. O'Hara should have given me the baby’s 


clothes,’ she presently said. “I haven't anything | 


that will do for a nightgown for him, and he 
ought to go to bed now.” 

“I have some that some one gave me to give 
away; you might take one of them,” said the 
girl who was holding the baby. 

“Thank you,” said Dorothea, taking the baby. 
“May I have it now, please?” 

The girl went to get the garment, and Dorothea 
began to undress the baby. 

“T had better put on a wrapper while I bathe 
him,” she said. 

“You will get that all wet,” said the kinder- 


garten teacher, warningly, as Dorothea emerged , 


from her closet buttoning a wrapper of pale blue 
flannel. 

“It won’t hurt it,’’ she cheerfully replied. 

Dorothea had never in her life bathed a baby; 
but with much assistance and more difficulty, she 
succeeded in bathing Johnny O’Hara. 

‘Babies are lovely, but they do require a great 
deal of care,” she reflected, as she sat in the 


firelight, holding the baby in her arms and‘ 
watching with a sweet tenderness the flutter of | 


his eyelids over his sleepy eyes. 

The family, meanwhile, in the room of the 
head of the house, were having an excited 
discussion of the baby in question. Dorothea 
could hear a murmur, broken by bursts of 
laughter, but she did not for a moment dream 


that she and her adopted baby were the causes ' 


of both sounds. 


“This question,” said the head of the house, | 


finally, “‘is too large to be settled at once. We 
will discuss it again to-morrow. We really 
cannot let her keep that baby in the house—if 
she must keep it.’”’ 

The baby had almost fallen asleep, and Doro- 


thea’s arms were beginning to be very tired, : 


when some one knocked at her door. 

“Come in,” she said, softly. 

The door opened and Mary came in. 

“There's a Mrs. O'llara to see you, Miss 
Grierson,” she said. Dorothea, carrying the 


sleepy baby in her arms, went to the door to! 


meet the baby’s mother. 

The baby’s mother looked at her with a faint 
smile of wonder. The girl, with the drowsy, 
white-gowned baby in her anns, her soft, bright 


hair falling over her pale blue wrapper, and her ° 


cheek pressed against the baby’s forehead, was 
wonderful and unusual to Mrs. O'Hara. 

“IT want me baby,” she said. 

The family, assembled in the room of the head 
of the house, heard her and invaded Dorothea’s 
room in a body. Dorothea, as if she had not 
observed them, did not change her position. 
She smiled brightly at Mrs. O'Hara. 

“You see, your own baby ix different; you 
couldn't really give him away,” she said. 

“T could, but I don't want to,” replied the 
baby's mother. 





wonder how long he will stay there this time?” 
Then we children would hear no more about 
Unele Steve. 

While I was a boy, Uncle Steve came to visit 

us but once, and that was a week long to be 
remembered, for he brought us nearly a bushel 
of nuts and candy, and had with him a big 
St. Bernard dog. He took us to a circus, ten 
miles distant, and the 
way he drove our old 
fann-horse was a circus 
jall by itself. He taught 
|us boys to swim in the 
mill-pond; and there we 
caught terrible colds. He 
encouraged us to fire his 
revolver at our neighbors’ 
cats, and incited us to 
perform, on ladders and 
limbs of trees, many 
acrobatic feats, in which 
we never quite broke our 
necks. 

Mother was very fond 
of Uncle Steve, yet her 
' face brightened when he 
‘departed with his dog, 
and she declared that it 
would take her a fortnight. 
to get us children “back 
into shape again!” As 
for father, he looked much 
depressed when we were 
_ having fun with our uncle, 
but he said no word of 
disapproval, for Uncle 
Steve was mother’s 
brother. That cheerful uncle never came again. 
| Some five years later, one afternoon in Sep- 
| tember, a stranger drove into our yard with word 
| that a showman, named Stephen Riley, had died 
suddenly at the fair grounds in an adjoining 
county; that letters found on him showed he 
was related to mother, and that a “merry-go- 
round” of his was lying uncared for, and ought 
| to be looked after by his heirs. The stranger 
collected four dollars for his trouble in bringing 
us word, and drove away. 

Mother shed some tears that evening, and so 
did we children, for a merry, good-natured ne’er- 


do-well, like Uncle Steve, is apt to win affection. | 
Even father’s voice was husky when he spoke ' 


Uncle Steve's name, although he appeared to 


be chiefly troubled as to what ought to be done’ 


about the property. The next morning he drove 
to the farm of mother’s older brother, Uncle 
Peleg Riley, twelve miles distant, and returned 
with Uncle Peleg, Uncle Charles and Aunt 
Eleanor—all Rileys. After holding a family 
council, father and Uncle Charles set off for the 
Kennebec fair; and on the following day Uncle 
Steve's body was brought back to his old home 
for burial. 

Just at night, after the funeral, three two- 
| horse teams came, all loaded to creaking point 
‘with the dismantled merry-go-round. Rather 
than abandon it altogether, father and Uncle 
Charles had had it brought home, at a cost of 
twenty-seven dollars for team-hire. 

When unloaded in our dooryard next morning, 
it was indeed a gorgeous spectacle. The heirs 
gathered round it in astonishment and some 
consternation. What could be done with the 
fancifully carved and painted saddle-horses, 
chariots and other paraphernalia; the four-horse- 
power boiler and engine; the circular railway, 
wheels, “arms,” awning, cables, and steam 
ealliope for furnishing music? 

“Well”? said Unele Peleg, after looking it all 
| over, “I don't it such a jigamaree!’’ 
| either did Uncle Charles or Aunt Eleanor 
| wish for shares in the giddy concern. So they 
‘offered it to father. “You had better take it, 
George," they said. “You can sell it, and keep 
whatever you can get.’’? And when they had 
finally persuaded father to pay the twenty-seven 








“But you see now what I meant the other | dollars, they went away chockling. 


day, don't you?” persisted Dorothea. 


Father may have bad an idea that the engine 


‘say, “Well, George, have you sold the jiga- 
; Maree yet?”—and wink at the others. Then 
they would all stroll out to the barn and havea 
look at it. 

“Poor Steve!” Aunt Eleanor would say. 
“Now wasn’t that just like him?” 

Once old Grandma Riley, who 
always said that Steve “featured” 





“(IT'S BAD ENOUGH THAT YOU’RE BOUND TO GO TO COLLEGE.” 


her, gave Aunt Eleanor a scolding. “Steve was 
worth the whole b’ilin’ of ye!”’ said the old lady, 
indignantly. ‘He had some music in him, 
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“Yes, siree! Let’s get it out and put it 
together and see if it is all here.’’ 

“‘Boys,’’ he continued, after a hasty inventory, 
“this isa bonanza! We will run it at the cattle 
show and the big grange holidays, and we will 
begin with the Fourth of July celebration at the 
village, next week!” 

Whit’s enthusiasm was infectious. We over. 
hauled the contrivance, and had set it up in front 
of the barn when father came round and asked 
what we were doing. 

“Mr, Adams!” cried Whit. “What will you 
take for this?” . 

Father laughed. “I would be willing to take 
what it once cost me—twenty-seven dollars.” 

“And wait a year?” asked Whit. 

“Yes,” said father. 

“It’s a trade!’’ cried Whit. And then we ga 
out the old steam calliope and looked that over. 

When it became known that we were planning 
to travel about the country with that merry-go 
round, mother opposed the idea, and so did Aunt 
Eleanor, Uncle Peleg and Uncle Charles. 

“Whatever you do,” said Uncle Peleg, “don't 
follow in your Uncle Steve’s footsteps! It's bad 
‘ enough that you’re bound to go to college. But 

to start out with that merry-o-round— why, 
you'd enter ‘the broad road’ on the run!” 

But Grandmother Riley spoke up: 

“Let the boys show their spirit! They've git 
enterprise! I declare, it does me good to see it 
in ’em. You, Peleg, stop your talk abvut it 
being a bad business! U'nsettle ‘em for life! 

‘Shucks! The boys have plenty of balla: 
They’ll make money, and have some fun duin: 
lit” The old lady always liked to be in opp» 
sition to the majority, 
and to indulge her grand- 
children, although she 
had brought up her own 
children very strictly. 

“Oh, well,” said Uncle 
Charles, “if mother says 
so. But it’s mighty up 
certain! 1 don't believe 
many folks wouki pay to 
Tide on it. 1 guess ye'll 
lose your time and all ye 
put into it. Steve was 
poor to the end of his 
days; he didn’t leave his 
funeral expenses !"’ 

““He gave away plenty 
as he went along,” said 
Grandmother Riley, for 
Steve had always ben 
liberal to her. 

“There is something 

about it,” persisted Aunt 
Eleanor, “guing round 
and round so, that makes 
people lose their heads 
for serious things.” 
In spite of Grandmother Riley's 
plucky backing Napoleon and J {elt 
rather disconsolate, especially as 
mother had not yet consented to 
our plan. We began to think that 
! perhaps we had better give it up. 

Whit had kept out of sight, not wishing to 
intrude on the family circle. Napoleon and I 





Stevey had! Why, you planted-down folks are got away from it after a while, and found hin 
only a kind of censorious vegetable. Steve, poor ; behind the barn, giving expression to his feelin;s 


boy, had that spirit and that likin’ for his kind 
that he'd just got to see the world!”” 

Grandma Riley, at over forty years of age, had 
been an army nurse in the Civil War; she was 
born adventurous, and her powers of speech 


| by hurling old half-bricks against a rock. 
“Whit,” Napoleon began, shamefacedly, “our 
‘family doesn’t want us to go into this. They 
think it will unsettle us.”” 
“Shucks!” snorted Whit, and then he shouted, 





were such that nobody ever dared to dispute! “Shucks! Shucks! Shucks!” at the top of 
with her. ‘ his voice. 

The winter my brother Napoleon and I were| By and by he quieted down. 
sixteen and fifteen respectively, the ambition to| “Fellows,” said he, ‘I'm the last one that 
obtain a liberal education entered our minds, | would advise you to go contrary to the advice of 
and during the spring we attended a village your own folks. Still, | wish they could only 
academy, ten miles from home. After that we see the thing the way wedo. We only want to 
, Were not worth much as farm boys, and inthe make some money—and a merry-go-roui, if it 
| course of a year father and mother decided that | is run fairly, is just as honest as hoeing potatoes. 
i they might as well let us do what we pleased, | Five cents a ride for five minutes—what is there 
| provided we paid our own bills. Then began; wrong about that? and how can it ‘unsettle’ 
| our struggle to go to school and pay expenses. | us? 
| Between terms we canvassed for books, sold! ‘“‘Still, if they've got their minds made up 
sewing-machines, and turned a penny in various against it,” he continued, “and have said 00, 
other ways. When worst came to worst, we positively, I suppose that settles it. There’s no 
| found temporary refuge at home. Father and | use trying to argue it out with them, and of 
! mother never refused to board us. : course you can't go against them.” 
| We were at home, weathering one of these | Napoleon and I still hoped that Grandmother 
“hard spots,” at the end of the following June, | Riley would persuade mother, and that nother 
and another academy boy, Whitney Dunn, in, would coax father. Consequently, we retumed 
, uch the same plight, was visiting us. “Whit” | such evasive answers when Uncle Peleg wished 
| had seen more of the world than we, and when | us to promise to abandon the scheme, that both 
he happened to see the parts of the merry-go-| he and Uncle Charles formed a bad opinion of 
round in the barn, he became interested. | our future. 

“What is that collection of gorgeousness ?”’ he | As they were harnessing their horses to g0 
asked. | home, after supper, Napoleon overheard thew 

“Oh, that’s Uncle Steve’s old merry-go-round.” comparing notes. 

“Merry-go-round! Why, there’s money in a, “’Fraid those boys of George’s have got 
merry-go-round! Heard of their taking in a some of Steve's blood in them,” said Uncle 
hundred dollars a day. Is it all there?” Charles. 
| “I guess so,” said Napoleon. “Looks like it!’ said Uncle Peleg. 

“Say, boys,’ Whit shouted, beginning to; Then they both groaned, and moumfully drove 
overhaul the parts, “we've struck it! We will away. e : 
work an education out of this thing! There’s In this mundane life, if a man embarks in 
money in this old ruin! Great C:sar, what a anything novel, he must often do so in opposition 
horse!--and there’s an ostrich!—and was that to the advice of his best friends. It can never be 
big, painted gentleman Goliath, or the Colossus | well for a boy to go against his parents when 
i they decidedly forbid a course, nor did we put 
father and mother to such grief. They simply 
doubted, in spite of all Grandmother Riley’s 
sarcasm, the wisdom of our project, but after & 











is the Patagonian giant,’ replied 
Napoleon. “But do you really think we could do 
anything with it, Whit? It looks pretty shabby.” 
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little further discussion they left us perfectly free! “I didn’t know that I had to have one,” Whit stop that engine—if you are sure you know | have got into mada 


to proceed with it if we chose. 
Thus thrown on our own judgment and ' 


responsibility, Napoleon and I concluded to! 


continue putting the merry-go-round into shape. 
As for Whit, I do not think he ever gave second 
thought to the exhortations of our relatives. He 
Was a youth blessed with much self-confidence 
and a great fund of energy. 


We had but a few days to get the merry-go- | 


round ready for the Fourth of July celebration, 
and Whit literally worked day and night. The 
small boiler and engine required a complete 

+ Overhauling, and as we had no money and scant 
credit, Whit travelled on foot twenty-five miles 
to secure the services of his brother-in-law, who 
was a machinist. The boiler needed several 
new tubes, and the engine a new steam-pipe and 
sages. 

Meanwhile, we set up the revolving center-post, ' 
laid the track, inserted the arms and wheels, 
framed on the “rim,’’ and then erected the 
horses, chariots, ostrich, giant, and other effigies 
which bore the saddles on which our future 
patrons were to disport themselves. 

The track on which the wheels ran had to be 
laid in an exact circle, and leveled with a spirit- 
letel. Otherwise there would have been a good 
deal of wabbling. 

Over all was unfurled the striped red-and- 
white awning, which, like a great circular tent, 
was to protect those who rode from sun and 
rain. Rats had eaten holes in it, but these were 
patched as inconspicuously as possible, and it did 
not look bad after the mending. 

As soon as we could make steam in the boiler, 
Napoleon undertook to manipulate the calliope. 
His first efforts with it caused father to take his 
hoe and go to the farther field. Uncle Charles, 
who had driven over to have a final word with 
us, remained about four minutes. It was the 
first time I ever saw him lash his horse when he 
drove out of the yard. The neighbors came, in 
squads and on the run—but nobody stayed to 
argue very long. Whit and I worked on rods 
and nuts with cotton in our ears; but Napoleon 
had the calliope playing “Home, Sweet Home” 
before night. 

The next day he began to practise on “John 
Brown's Body,” and four crows came and sat 
in an oak-tree just across the road for as much 
as two hours, without flying or moving. Whit 
said they had nervous prostration. As for two 
guinea-hens and a peacock, which came to us 
from their home four miles away—they loved 
music! 

The Fourth of July came on a Saturday 
that year. We knew the village like a bouk, 
and Whit easily obtained permission from the 
comunittee of the “celebration” to set up the 
merry-go-round beside the road leading into 
the grove where the speeches and picnic dinner 
were to be. The only condition named was that 
if we were successful we should contribute five 
dollars for the fireworks. 

By Wednesday we had the old contrivance in 
working order, and on Thursday and Friday we 
hauled it to the village, using father’s ox-team; 
father was very kind to us in those days, and 
he was wonderfully patient, too, but mother 
sometimes rated us sharply, for we weren’t of 
muuch use about the house. She gave us a basket 
of food, however, on this oceasion. 

Friday afternoon and evening we worked, 
laying the track and setting up the merry-go- 
round. It was well after midnight when we 
at last had it in trim; but we caught a nap of 
two or three hours under the awning, before we 
were awakened by the early morning parade of 
the “‘fantastics.” 

The boiler and engine were placed beside a 
board fence, thirty feet in the rear of the “‘circuit,’’ 
and from the “drum” of the engine a small wire 
cable extended, as a belt, to the “rim” of the 
circuit, and caused the “show” to revolve at a 
fixed rate of speed. The rim was just forty feet 
in diameter ; the circle of saddled horses, chariots, 
etc., was directly over the rim; and on the side 
nearest the highway we had arranged a little 
platform from which our patrons could mount 
the seats with ease. 

We had procured—on credit—a cord of dry 
wood for fuel, and at seven o'clock, Whit, who 
was to be engineer and stoker, kindled a fire and 
got up steam. During the preliminary revo- 
lutions, Napoleon, who was to be musician, 
discoursed “Home, Sweet Home” to a few 
urchins. My part was simply to attend to the 
seating of patrons, take the money, and shout. 
invitations. 

The morning was fair and bright. Up to 
eight o'clock everything had gone smovthly. 
Our hopes of a grand day’s profits were running 
high. 

At eight o'clock we gave our first shout; Whit 
turned on steam: the calliope raised its melodious 
shrieks. But the merry-go-round had made 
hardly a dozen revolutions when a self-important 
man, who proved to be a deputy sheriff, strode up. 
and approaching Whit, said: “Allow me to look 
at your certificate, please.” 

“What 2’ said Whit. 

“Your certificate as an engineer. 
one, I suppose?" 

“Why, no! I didn’t know!” stammered 
Whit. 4 

“You mean to say that you are running the 
engine of a public conveyance without an engi- 
neer’s certificate ?"’ exclaimed the sheriff, roughly. | 


You’ve got 
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admitted. We were all struck with dismay. 
“Well, then, young fellow, you had better 


COMPANION. 


enough — just as quick as you possibly can, 
, unless you want me to put you under arrest!” 


TO RE CONTINUED. 








N 1774-5, previous to the outbreak 
| of the Revolution, the Callendars 
were Royalists, and General 
Gage’s young British officers, one 
of whom was related to the Callen- 
dars,’ frequently rode out from 
Boston to call at the hospitable 
country house. It was Polly Callendar whom 


they went to see; her beauty and vivacious wit 
were the theme of many toasts, And up to the 
evening of this story Polly was as disdainful of 
the “‘minutemen” as was her mother 

At about noon of that day Madam Callendar 






was summoned to the bedside of Elizabeth 
Ballard, a kinswoman living near Natic She 
had left her brick oven full of the week’s baking, 
and had set a large brass kettle, filled with 


redwood dye, on the crane in the great fireplace. 
Madam Callendar’s parting directions to Polly 
had been not only to watch the oven, but to stir 
the boiling redwood. 

Numerous skeins and hanks of woolen yarn, 
spun during the previous winter, were immersed 
in it, and the last warning from Polly’s mother 
was: “Redwood must never be hurried, Polly. 
Stir often, lass. Press the hanks down hard 
with your clothes- stick, and then drop in a 
little of this powdered alum to set the scarlet.” 

So through the long, foggy afternoon it was 
Polly Callendar’s homely task to watch the oven 
and tend the “‘scarlet kettle.” But with evening 
came an unexpected diversion. A knock was 
heard at the outer door; and when old ’Rastus, 


the negro servant, had opened it, a tall young | 


man, in provincial garb, inquired how far it was 
to Boston and what was the road. Learning 
that the distance was still considerable, he 


entreated hospitality, saying that having ridden | 


since dawn, he was both tired and wet. Polly 
at first demurred, but in the end, moved by his 
plight and persuaded somewhat by his respectful 
manners and handsome face, she sent ’Rastus to 
stable the horse. 

She spread a plentiful supper before the way- 
farer; and then, because his appearance pleased 
her, she brewed for him some of her mother’s 
cherished tea, and poured it into one of the 
delicate china teacups that had come from 
England. 

But the young man ate in silence, not with- 
standing these attentions. Truth to say, he was 
ill at ease. He was on his way to join the 
minutemen, and he was bringing with him a 
hundred pounds that had been contributed by 
the “patriot committee” of his native town. He 
feared that in some way the redcoats had been 
given a hint of his mission. Mounted men had 
stared hard at him that day, and he had thought. 
it wise to avoid a troop patrolling the roads. 
And now, despite the quality of his supper, he 
paused to listen anxiously whenever horses’ 
hoofs or voices were heard without. Polly, 
noticing his uneasiness and marking his blue, 
colonial homespun, drew her own inferences. 

Of a sudden the young man took note of the 
kettle and its scarlet contents. 

“That is a bright dye which you have there, 
mistress," he remarked. “Are you fond of so 
high a color?” 

“In good truth, sir, and why not?” replied 
Polly. “Have you fault to find with it?" 

“T would be but a churl, an I did,” answered 
the guest, gallantly, “since it is scarcely more 
pink than the cheeks of my fair hostess. 

“The redcoats must feel flattered at your 
preference,” he added. 

“And is it not the hue that all loyal subjects 
should prefer?" queried Polly, demurely. 

“Nay, but I will not gainsay you, mistress,” 
replied the young man. “And yet,” he added, 
“it is a color soon to fade under our American 
sun." 

“But not from the hearts of the king's loyal 
subjects,” retorted Polly. “This is no rebel 
household, sir. My kinsmen, who were here but 
yesterday, wear the scarlet and are the king's 
loyal servants.” And saying this she observed 
her guest closely and saw that he winced. 

“Beyond doubt he is one of the patriots," she 
thought. “But such a handsome youth! More 
over, he is most courteous, and his voice and 
ways are more gentle and respectful than those 
of Cousin Charles.”* 

As for the stranger, his heart sank afresh. “I 
will pay for my supper and get on,” he thought. 
“T shall be safer abroad in the darkness than 
here."" And he rose to take leave as gently as 
he might, but at that moment the tramp of 
horses was again heard: and this time they did 
not pass, but pulled up before the house door. 

“My kinsmen, it is very like,’’ said Polly, 
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“TRULY, JOHN FENDERSON, MAKING A KING'S 
MAN OF THEE HAS BEEN A LONG TASK!"* 





as she noted the hunted look which the young 

| man cast about the room, her light and taunting 
| manner changed. “Is it that you would not like 
| to meet them, sir?’’ she asked, in a low tone. 

As she spoke there came an imperative rap at 
the outer door, and a ery of, “Open in the king’s 
name !’’ 

“For heaven's sake, mistress, show me some 
way out,” cried the stranger. ‘‘It is less that I 
fear their swords, but I am on a mission of 
importance.” 

“Open, madam! Open, Polly! It is I, your 
Cousin Charles; and they say there is a rascally 
rebel here!” cried the voice outside. “But we 
have the house surrounded."* 


hearing these last words, darted to the centre of 
the room again. For an instant she was at a 
Joss. Then her eyes fell on the door of her 
mother's storeroom, a closet beside the large 
chimney, which it was Madam Callendar’s 
practice always to keep locked; but in the haste 
of departing that day, she had forgotten to take 
the key. 

“Here, sir,” Polly whispered. ‘Quick, be 
quick!” and she unlocked the door, half pushed 
the man within and hastily turning the key again, 
put it in her pocket. 

“Open! Open!’ cried the voices outside. 
“Open in the king's name!’" and the raps were 
Tepeated. 

“Coming, good sirs, coming!” cried Polly. 
Then her eye fell on the young patriot’s great- 
coat, lying acruss a back of the chair. If seen, 
that would betray all. She snatched it up and 
plunged it into the great kettle of scarlet dye. 
Then, throwing the door open and courtesying 
low, a8 was the custom of those days, she cried: 
“Good evening, Cousin Charles. Welcome, 
good gentlemen. 

| for the day, _Ne'theless you are right welcome.” 

“Ay!” grumbled the young officer. “After 
my Knuckles are skinned with knock But 
prithee, Polly, have you seen naught of this 
insolent knave?” 

,; “Indeed, Cousin Charles, this is but a sorry 
| jest!’ exclaimed Polly Callendar, 
‘has my family been aught but loyal to the 
king?" 

“True,’” assented the Briton. 
may be lurking about.” 

“Enter, then, and see for yourselves,” cried 
Polly. “My mother would earnestly desire you 
tu purge her house of rebels !’’ 

They came noisily in,—while the young 
patriot’s heart beat fast,—they peered into nooks 
and corners, and presently ascended to the 
attic. 

“Do not forget the cellar!’’ cried Polly, gaily, 
opening the door and handing her cousin a 
lighted candle. “Perchance the knave is hiding 
in some bin or box.’’ 

The quest there proved as fruitless as in the 
chambers: but on emerging one of the party 
noted the closed door by the chimney and tried 
it. “Why locked?" he exclaimed. ‘‘The key, 
fair mistress!” 

“For that you will do well to ask my mother,”’ 
replied Polly, carelessly. ‘The closet is my 
mother's keeping-room; and it is ever her 
custom to carry the key in her pocket.” 

“True,’’ remarked her cousin, who knew the 
ways of the household. “The rogue will hardly 






“Yet the rascal 


smiling. “They wear sharp swords, sir.” Then, | 


My mother has gone to Natick ; 


“Since when ' 
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’s keeping-room., 
he has slipped away.” 

; “If ever he were here,” flashed back Polly. 
“But beyond doubt, good cousin and gentlemen, 
i you must be hungry after your hard ride. Will 
; you not partake of our cheer?" 

| Nothing loath, the young redcoats gathered 
about the supper-table, where for an hour or 
more Polly maintained the reputation of the 
| house for loyalty and good entertainment. In 
truth, the soldiers were slow to depart, and 
' would hardly have gone by nine o'clock, had not 
Polly adroitly reminded her kinsman that the 
“knave” they were pursuing would surely get 
clear away. Thereupon they took leave and 
rode off with much laughter. 

But fearful lest they might return, Polly 
waited Jong listening, and not until old 
’Rastus had come in to bar the outer door 
for the night and close the shutters, would 
she release her prisoner. 

“Come forth, sir,’ she at last commanded, 
with assumed austerity. ‘What have we 
here? <A rebel, I fear me, from all I am 
told.” 

“But one profoundly grateful to his pre. 
server,” replied the young man; and to old 
*Rastus’s great astonishment, he took Mis- 
tress Polly’s hand and gallantly kissed the 
tips of her fingers, albeit they were tinged 
with scarlet from her dye. 

“Methinks, sir, it but ill becomes me to 
accept such thanks from one who confesses 
his disloyalty to King George,” Polly replied, 
still with seeming severity, ‘and whose name 
I do not even know. But since you are 
here, prithee take seat before the fire. For 
of necessity, sir, I have made a good Royalist 
of you, so far as your greatcoat covers you. 
See!” And with the clothes-stick she lifted 
the coat out of the kettle. ‘Not Cousin 
Charles's own is a brighter scarlet !”’ 

The stranger burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Good faith, I had not thought to wear a 
scarlet coat!” he exclaimed. 

“Yet, sir, it may stand you in good stead, as 
you ride into Boston to-morrow,” replied Polly. 
“It was of that I thought as I dipped it. And 
now let us powder a little alum in the mortar to 

' set the hue. I would not have thy loyalty wash 
out, sir, in the first shower that falls on you.” 

As a consequence, one young patriot found 
himself powdering alum to dye his own coat 
scarlet. And midnight came and passed, as he 
and Polly sat in front of the great brass kettle, 
and old ’Rastus nodded in the corner. 

Beyond doubt they became better acquainted 
in this time; and Polly certainly learned the 
stranger’s name, for as the tall old clock in the 
corner struck one, she said, ‘It is now time to 


, Wring thy coat, John Fenderson.” 
Polly had turned toward a rear door, but ; 


When wrung it had still to be dried; and 
Polly put it foran hour into the warm brick oven. 

Somewhat puckered from the dye, the garment 
still required pressing out; and to heat a sad- 
iron and accomplish this, occupied yet another 
hour. The old clock struck three. 

“Truly, John Fenderson, making a king's 
man of thee has been a long task!’ exclaimed 
Polly, as at last she held up the scarlet coat 
for inspection. “Don it, sir! I would even 
desire to mark the effect.” And what John 
Fenderson would not have done at the king's 
command, he appears now to have done without 
hesitation, at Polly Callendar’s request. For 
between these two young people the grievous 
differences of Tory and Patriot had already been 
dispelled — in the dyeing of a coat before a 
fireplace. 

“oud luck, John Fenderson, in thy brave 
coat," said Polly at four o'clock, as the young 
man took Jeave, after she had given him break- 
fast. ‘May the color hold,” she added. ‘‘But if 
it fades —" 

“T shall come back to you,” said John. 

“Ah, but it will grieve me when I hear that 
thou art to be hanged for a rebel!” cried Polly 
from the door. 

“Nay, Mistress Polly, I should have but to 
send for thee to teach me how to dye!” replied 
John Fenderson. 

So he rode away, and had cause to be thank- 
ful for the disguise the coat offered him; for 
while riding through Newton a little before noon, 
he was hailed by three redcoats, two of whom 
raised their muskets; but the third held them 
back, saying, “Nay, by his coat he must be one 
of our men.” 

There is much reason to believe that Mistress 
Polly's loyalty to King George was ever after- 
ward open to question. At any rate the records 
of John Fenderson’s native town show that he 
married in 1779, and that the bride's name was 
Polly Callendar, 
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Chinese Bargains. 


T is safe to say that nothing could more griev- 
ously disconcert the ordinary Pekin merchant. 
than a customer's prompt payment of the price 
that had first been named for an article. Although 
this price would probably be three or four times 
the real value, the merchant would not be satistied. 
He would reason that any one willing or ignorant 
enough to pay so preposterous a sum could easily 
have been persuaded to pay as much again; and 
he would mourn for a week over the loss of a 
profit that a little foresight on his part might 


432 


have secured. ©n the other hand, had the 
customer pursued the usual course and haggled 
and bargained until the article had been sold at 
a fair price, the merchant would have had nothing 
to regret, for he would know that he had done 
his best. 

+ It is interesting to watch a Chinese sale. The 
merchant first looks his customer over carefully, 
trying to decide whether he is a resident of town 
or a “man from the country;” whether he is 
probably “close” or lavish with money ; in short, 
to what extent he may be imposed upon. He 
then names a price in accordance with the result 
of his examination. Upon this, a whirlwind of 
talk breaks out, the tongues of clerks, merchant 
and buyer all going at once. The buyer denounces 
the merchant as a thief and a swindler, and offers 
perhaps half what the article is worth. The 
merchant accuses the buyer of wishing to rob 
him, and says that he would steal from his own 
grandmother. This goes on for half an hour or 
so, the men coming nearer and nearer to an 
agreement, until at last the bargain is concluded, 
the scowls and fierce frowns are succeeded by 
amiable smiles, and with many bows and com- 
pliments merchant and buyer separate. 

It is considered very discourteous for a person, 
after asking the price of an article, to pass on 
without more words. On such occasions, a 
merchant feels justified in standing in the door- 
way of his store and pursuing the offender with 
abuse; and it sometimes happens that Chinese 
gentlemen, turning back in rage, are brought to 






I sat down to 

receive a train 
order from the dis- 
patcher my hand 
trembled; and the 
anxiety I felt then at 
the thought of con- 
trolling the safety of so many human lives con- 
stantly recurred toa greater or less degree during 
the fourteen years that I was a telegrapher. 

After thirteen months at the key without 
serious error, I was transferred from a small 
station on a branch of the system to a station on 
the main Ine. The railway was one of four 
which now stretch from Chicago to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The village of B. at which I was stationed is 
the seat of a county in Iowa. Some thirty miles 
west of it lies one of the principal cities of the 
state. Two of the great trunk lines entering th 
town run parallel, and sometimes very close 
together, for forty miles or more. At B., where 
I operated,—incidentally checking baggage, writ- 
ing way-bills and otherwise ling the station- 
master,—the depots of the rival roads were not 
sixty yards apart. 

Between the rival station-masters there was 
something worse than coldness, and the train 
crews of the two lines sometimes chaffed each 
other till they became bitter. 

The real rivalry between the employés of the 
roads, however, expressed itself most often in 


Ty first time that 























train-racing on the parallel tracks between B. | 


and the big town to the westward. Occasionally 
two trains would pull out of B. at almost the 
same moment, and then there was sure to be a 
stirring contest for mil long the valley. 

If the trains were freights, there would be 
much shaking of fists and yelling where the 
curves brought the processions of cars side by 
side; if passenger-trains, there would be laughter, 
catealls, waving of handkerchiefs. 

I had learned telegraphing in a commercial 
office, and changed to railway work because it 
seemed to offer a better prospect of advancement. 
Being “‘green”’ respecting the duties and dangers 
of railroad telegraphy, I naturally tried hard to 
grasp and retain the verbal instruction given me 
by the superintendent in Chicago before I went 
out to work on the wires. 

“One thing 1 wish to impress on your mind,” 
the great man had said. ‘When ordered to hold 
a train, never turn back your signal simply to 
allow some other train, for which you have no 
orders, to go by without stopping. You will be 
tempted to do this ; for sometimes you will receive 
un order to hold a freight-train when a passenger- 
train is almost due. You may say to yourself, 
‘I won’t stop the passenger,’ or you may say, if 
the passenger stops regularly at your station, ‘I 
won’t trouble the engineer to get off and come 
back to see if I have orders for him, but will drop 
iny signal for the freight as soon as the passenger- 
train has pulled out.’ Don’t you do this, my 
boy; for sooner or later you will forget to drop 
your signal after the passenger has passed. Then 
the freight you were ordered to hold may get 
away from you. Then—well, you can fancy 
what might happen! Drop your signal when 
ordered to hold a train,” he repeated. “Do it 
instantly.” 

1 think I appreciated the importance of this 
advice at the time it was given, but in the 
course of my work the temptation which the 
superintendent mentioned had presented itself so 
often, for the singletrack road was crowded 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of the price before going on their way. 

The Chinese themselves, while submitting to 
the extortionate practices of their merchants, do 
not, apparently, quite approve of them; for in 
dividing society into grades, they always put the 
merchants at the bottom. The hierarchy is, first, 
scholars; second, farmers; third, laborers and 
mechanics ; and fourth, merchants. 

Yet the merchants of Pekin are often surpris- 
ingly kind and liberal. One of them will cheat 
you in the price, weight and quality of a pound 
of tea; and the next moment you will find him 
giving the price of a dozen chests of tea to relieve 
the poor or lending money without interest to a 
needy friend. 

And notwithstanding their customary slyness 
in their transactions with foreigners, the Pekin 
merchants have sometimes shown themselves 
literally “childlike and bland.” One of them 
loaned several thousand dollars at one time to 
the treasurer of the British Legation, who gave 
him a note for the amount. This note the 
merchant immediately returned, saying that the 
treasurer would need it in order to know when 
the money became due. 

Another, who kept a small hotel in conjunction 
with his store, took a somewhat notorious 
American to board at one dollar a day. Having 








after six months received no payment, he reduced 
his charge to half a dollar a day jn order that he 
| should not lose so much in case his boarder never 
paid anything. 


| with trains, that my first keen 
| sense of the importance of the 
warning had become somewhat 
blunted. At last, the time came 
when I disregarded the warning. 
There were no serious conse- 
quences that time, or the 
second, or the third, or the = 
fourth times, for I was alive to the importance 
of displaying my signal directly upon the 
departure of the train which I did not want 
|to hold. But familiarity with danger 
breeds a dangerous ease of mind. The 
fatal moment of forgetfulness at last 
| arrived. 

At that time, the regular schedules 
made a passenger-train on the rival 
lineand one of our freight- 
trains—Number Twelve 
—leave B., both going 

westward at nearly the 
same moment. One very 
hot July day, I received 
an order to hold this 
freight - train — Number 




























Twelve —for orders. It 
usually met our east- 
bound exp! t a siding 
seven miles west of B., 


the freight-train taking 
the siding as a matter of 
course, and thus permit- 
ting the express to pass 
without stopping. But 
the freight-train, Number 
Twelve, on this July day, 
was preceded by a special 
train, which was ordered 
tomake the siding west of 
B., and wait there for the 
express to pass. That 
both the freight and spe- 
cial might not be crowded 
on the siding at the same 
time, I was given orders to hold the freight at B. 

Listening to the messages and orders flying to 
and fro upon the dispatcher’s wire, I was fully 
aware of the situation. The special was making 
fast time toward the west, and I decided not to 
stop her. So I tumed back my signal, which I 
had dropped for Number Twelve, the freight— 
I turned it back as the special approached. 
Accordingly she went by without stopping. 
Then I should have at once dropped my signal 
to stop the coming freighttrain. But as the 
special ruared past our station, the freight-agent 
stepped hurriedly into my room and threw down 
some billing directious on my table. ‘Fire that 
on to paper quick so the goods can goon Number 
Twelve,” he said: “I’ve got to mark two of the 
boxes,” and he hurried out. 

Number Twelve was almost due. I seized a 
pen and began hastily billing the goods, the all- 
important matter of holding the train being 
driven from my mind. Doubtless the order 
would have recurred to me, but first the proper 
classification of the stuff to be billed puzzled me, 
since the shipping directions were not entirely 
clear. Then I fell into doubt respecting the rate 
to be charzed, the destination of the goods being 
on another road; and so Number Twelve had 
pulled up to the platform by the time I put the 
finished bill into the copying press. 

“‘Where’s your bills?” I heard the conductor 
ask, as I stood waiting by the press. 

“Bring the bills!” bawled the station-master. 

T caught up some bills T had previously made 
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shame of their rudeness and enter into discussion and ran out. All the men were hot, grimy and | comes along!” 1 shouted over my shoulder and 


;eross. I ran back in a moment and attempted | ran ahead. 


| to take the mischief-making paper from the press. 
A portion of it adhered so tightly to the copying- 


I made straight for the express engine. A long 


| string of freight-cars stood on a switch and 


book that, jerking it in my haste, I tore the bill | behind this the engine was disappearing. I bent 


into two parts. 


I began to mend the vexatious | my course farther toward the west, where I saw 


| thing by pasting a piece of paper on the back | an empty flat car in the string. AsI leaped upon 


, with mucilage. 


the level floor of the car, the engine was passing. 


| The conductor was shouting for me to hurry. | With one bound I crossed the flat car and plunged 
, Some one was calling me on the wire, and I | headlong into the gangway of the engine. 


opened the key and made the figure one, which | 


The leap was a long one, and the breath was 


| implied “Wait a moment,” then I ran out upon ‘ knocked out of me by the fall. When I got my 
‘the platform with the bill. And then I saw | senses again, both the engineer and fireman had 


Number Twelve rolling out, with two of the 
brakemen pushing the door of a freight-car shut. 
The conductor snatched the bill from my hand 





me in their hands, shaking and holding me on 
my feet. 


“Our Twelve—she’s gone—I forgot the signal 


and swung upon the rear platform of the caboose. |—she and Number Four will come together!” | 


“TIere, help me roll these boxes over aguinst gasped. 
switch and throw—and throw Twelve in there!” 


t 


the wall, so as to clear a place for the bagzage 
from Number Four!” snarled the agent. 
I fell to willingly, but as the third box banged | 























“A BIG, DIRTY HAND SLIPPED DOWN 
THE ROD AND PATTED MINE.” 


against the boards the dispatcher'’s order shot 
through my mind. I leaped back with a great 
breath and stood still an instant. Number 
Twelve was rattling out through the switches 
at the western end of the yard. I glanced up at 
my signal. It was “clear.” I had forgotten to | 


drop it. Hot as it was, I seemed suddenly 
turned to ice. 

“Twelve has gone without her orders!” I 
gasped. 


1 saw the agent's heat-reddened face whiten, 
but I only caught a glimpse of it, for T was! 
suddenly on fire. A thought. a desperate hope, . 
leaped through my brain. From that moment | 
everything took on a strange and unearthly vivid- 
ness and significance. 

I turned and rushed into the office. The! 
dispatcher was calling me furiously, using the 
signal “19,” which on that line meant ‘Train-‘ 
order.’’ I dashed the circuit-breaker back and 
said, “Number Twelve has gone,’’ struck the 
cirenit shut again without waiting for a reply, 
then bounded into the ticket-office, caught a 
switch-key from a nail near the baggage checks, 
and leaped out of the open window upon the 
north platform. 

I ran toward the rival road. Its afternoon 
express was some two hundred feet distant, and 
it was pulling away from the station. I must 
catch it. As T ran at my utmost speed obliquely 
across the dusty open space toward it I heard 
my station-agent shouting something after me. 

“Tur the signal and hold everything that 


“T want to get—to get to the gravel-pit 


The words came from my throat in little spurts, 


for I was choking and struggling for breath. 


The engineer let go of me with an angry 
exclamation, jumped upon his seat and 
clanged the throttle lever back into the 
last notch. The great machine heaved 
forward so suddenly that I was thrown 
down on the coal in the tender, the 
fireman staggered back clutching at the 
tank-brake, and the coupling-irons were 
jerked clean from the end of the first 
coach back of the smoker. With the 
mail-car, baggage-car and sinoker, we 
tore out through the switches and 
went whirling down the valley. 

Six miles west of B. the tracks of 
the two roads came within thirty feet 
of each other. This was at a point 
where they passed between two hills 
with a stagnant creek creeping along 
between them. The rails of our road 
were laid on the right bank of the 
stream, 

Just beyond the hills the stream 
turned north, cutting through our 
road-bed under a bridge, and just 
east of this bridge was a switch from 
which a spur track led up the creek 
a third of a mile and ended in a 
gravel-pit. The siding on which the 
special would stop to let the express 
pass was a mile farther west. 

Was it possible for us to beat the 
freight to this gravel-pit spur, and 
would I have time to cross the creek, 
climb the bank and throw the switch? 
We had six miles to do it in, but the 
freight-train had more than half a 
mile the start of us. She was heary 
and runing down grade and hurty- 
ing to reach the siding just as usual, 
that she might not delay the east- 
bound express. Another terrifying 

consideration was this: Should the 
special get up the siding before the 
express reached that point, the latter 
would run on, expecting to meet the 
freight at 8., according to orders. And 
so the express might strike the freight 
east of the gravel-pit spur. 

My blood ran cold and hot alternately. 
T gasped with dry lips as I hung in the 
gangway between the engine and ten- 
der, insanely trying to push the rowring 
machine to swifter speed. 

In ten minutes the blood of a hundred 
men, women and children might be on 
my soul! In the wild turmoil of my 
mind, next to the hope that I might 
avert the calamity, was the wish that if 
I failed to do so, I should reach the fatal 
ground in time to throw myself between 
the colliding engines and perish in the 
wreck. 

AS, clinging to the hand-rails, 1 hung 
out of the gangway, the engineer's face 
was not three feet from me. It shone 
stern and pale under streaks of vily smut. He 
was glaring intently down the tracks. The 
fireman never spoke, but swayed back and 
forth between the coal pile and firehole like a 
pendulum. 

We went round the curves and over the 
straight stretches of track like mad. 

“There she is!” 1 shrieked, as the freight 
burst out of a piece of woods ahead of us. The 
noise was so great that I could hardly hear my 
own voice. 

The engineer caught the whistle lever and 
blew blast after blast, the engine rolled from side 
to side, a strange hum of steam and fiames jarred 
under its roaring clamor, and we thundered on 
through woods and fields in pursuit. The head 
brakeman, risking his life, came clambering over 
the rear of the tender, shouting something. No 
one heeded him. A cloud of dust and smoke 
swept back from the cars behind us. Trees. 
fences, telegraph-poles, all objects rushed to the 
rear as if impelled by a sudden, tremendous 
force. R 

In three or four minutes, although the time 
seemed very long to me, we were opposite the 
caboose of the freight. She was running at hich 
speed, curving and straightening, approaching 
and disappearing, as she went roaring down the 
long grade. At points we were within a few 
hundred feet of her and again a quarter ofa mile 
apart. Now and then numbers of her crew 
shook their fists at us, the head brakeman danced 
on the running-board of the front box cat and 
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swung his hat, the fireman came to the gangway 
and brandished his shovel. All were grinning. 

Thus they raced with us. To me it was | 
hideous, awful. If I could only leap across the 
distance and tell them that they were racing to 
meet death! Involuntarily I got down upon the 
low iron step below the gangway. 

“Come back! You’ll be thrown off!” shouted 
the engineer. 

I drew myself up. Te sounded the whistle, 
Wwe made appealing motions to the freight crew, 
but they took it as fun and raced on. 

Gradually we drew by them. At the end of 
four miles they were perhaps a fourth of a mile 
behind us. We were going down the steepest 
part of the grade and running at frightful speed. 

Again I got down on the step, clinging hard to 
the hand-rods. The drivers were spinning beside 
me like glimmerng webs, the ground flowed 
under me like a streaming sheet, the sway and 
roar of the flying engine was terrifying. I 
glanced up at the engineer. His teeth were 
grinding fiercely on a piece of tobacco; his gray 
eyes looked black. 

“When we're ’bout there I’ll plug her!” he 
shouted. “Jump feet foremost into the creek by 
the switch! Hang on for your life when I throw 
her over!” 

As we came whirling round a curve and 
entered the neck of the valley, I slipped down 
with my left hand under me and clutching the 
open work of the stirrup-like step, while my | 
right hand was above my head, gripping the | 
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me over, “‘and Twelve will be as soon as she gets 
her nose out of the gravel-bank! Brace up, my 
boy!” 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor, raking 
his knuckles across his wet eyes as he led me 
toward the train. 

That evening I received a telegram signed by 
the superintendent. It read: “You are sus- 





INDUNA, who 
| would probably 
be described by 
a careful zoélogist 





as Papio hama- 
dryas, is a half- 
grown, shrewd- 
looking female 


baboon with a very abundant growth of hair on | 


head and shoulders, an ashen-colored face with 
wistful brown eyes, and a rather thick tail 


| slightly tufted at the end. 


Seemingly Dinduna belongs to that species of 
baboon domesticated and half- worshipped by 


Nubia, Eritrea, Southwest Arabia and Somali- 


pended from service. Come at once £0 Chicago,» 
My punishment was, however, not severe, 
After a short suspension I was again Summoned 
before the superintendent. “Taking everything 


into consideration,” he began; and before I was 
quite ready for what was coming, he had handed 
me an order, transferring me to what proved, on 
the whole, a more desirable station. 





|reminded of the thin 
little sistermother nurs- 
ing the monster baby in 
the “people’s part’ of 
St. James’s Park. 

It will probably be 
some two or three years 
from now before Din- 
duna is vid enough to 
have babies of her own. Baboons are more 
precocious in their development than anthropoid 
apes and men, but of much slower growth than 
| most other mammals. Male baboons are probably 

not quite mature till they are seven or eight years 













Barbary Ape 


the ancient Egyptians—the hamadryas—whose | old; females are not full grown till they have 
| native country, nowadays, has been defined as | attained the age of five or six. 


In a wild state they are very good to their 


hand-rod. From this position I was ready to | land, but whose range must be extended right | children, which are carried about by both mother 


throw myself outward at any moment. Every across the Sahara Desert to the Atlantic coast | and father, the child clinging tightly by its hands 


cord and muscle in me seemed drawn and rigid, | of Morocco if the story of Dinduna’s origin be | to the under side of the parent’s body. 


as if ready to snap. 

A big, dirty hand slipped down the rod and | 
patted mine. I saw the engineer’s ashen face. 
above me. In the thunder of machinery I heard 


correct. 

I had not long taken up my abode at my post. 
in Tunis when I began anew the creation of a 
menagerie, for wherever I live for any length of 


Mothers 
| clean the little baboons’ faces by rubbing them 
| with the hand and by licking with the tongue, 
; and they industriously rid the baby of its fleas. 

| Even to its child a monkey is never generous, 


his voice: ‘Look out! Hold tight!” and suddenly | time, my interest in zodlogy obliges me to surround as far as my observations have shown me. The 


there came the jar and grind of drivers reversed | 
and the crashing together of draw-heads. In the. 
same moment I saw the waters of the creek below 
me, and I let go my hold. 


myself with as many of the birds and beasts of 
the country as I can procure and maintain. 
Being in Barbary, I not unnaturally wished 


utmost length of kindliness to which a monkey 
parent will go is to allow its young child or 
| adopted child to rob it of the food in its hand 


| for a Barbary “ape,” which is a large species of or cheek pouch, and yet not protest with scratch or 


I went outward and down like a bullet. In| macaque,—Macacus,—a typeof monkey Asiatic bite; but I have never seen a monkey give any- 
what position I struck the shallow water I do’ in origin, and identical with the Gibraltar ape. thing away—to child, mate or friend. Generosity 
not know. I was only conscious of whirling But 1 could not procure one in Tunis, for this, is a trait they do not possess; monkeys of the 
over and over and over and landing against the the only species of monkey indigenous to North Old World, which in physical characteristics 


opposite bank with a sudden rush of agony, 
through all my frame. My head seemed doubled 
under me and stuck fast, but I got loose in a 


Africa, is confined in its range to Gibraltar, 
Morocco and parts of Algeria, although closely 
allied forms exist in east-central Asia and Japan. 


approach so closely to man that men of science 
say they belong, structurally, to the same family 
of mammals — beings that can laugh, cry, grin ! 





moment, and dashing the water and mud from If it makes its appearance as far east as Tunis, | and love with passionate devotion—cannot bring 
my eyes, scrambled up the bank upon the track. it is as a tame animal, in the possession of Moroc- | themselves to give anything that is edible even | 
I could see but dimly, and my mouth and can jugglers and public entertainers who come in to their children. ! 


throat were clogged with water and wet earth. | 
Choking for breath, I stumbled across the track, | 
feeling for the switch, but I could not find it. In| 
a moment I got a glimpse of its target some two | 
hundred feet farther west, and made for it. I 


large numbers to Tunisia. 


Dinduna Arrives —and Bites! 
My Arab servants did not discriminate closely 


Dinduna is very restless, but she is very vain | 
| and loves all attentions of the toilet except being 
, bathed, and any sports which concentrate public , 
‘ attention on her, and she is equally vexed if left | 
‘ wunoticed while a rival pet is caressed. She will , 


could hear the freight roaring behind me, and as ' in their search for Barbary apes; and one day endure with exquisite patience and gentleness , 
I ran I heard an engine whistle ring out in the last October, this little hamadryas baboon was attempts to clothe her or to fit on clothes that are | 


woods that spread toward the west. 

“The express!” I panted. “They will come 
together right here!’’ | 

It seemed as if I would never get to the switch, 
and yet I was straining every sinew to breaking. 
As I neared the spur, I began taking the key 
from my wet pocket. It came out with a jerk , 
and dropped before me. With a great throb of | 
fear I fell upon it. Getting it into my hand 
again, I scrambled to the switch and caught the | 
lock, but the swaying front of the freight engine — 
seemed not fifty feet distant when I pulled the | 
pin and threw myself against the lever. ; 

As I felt the rails come over I heard the wild ; 
scream of a whistle for breaks, and as I thrust 
in the iron pin again, the thundering monster 
was upon me. For an instant I seemed blown 
from my feet by the rush of air and steam, there , 
was an indescribable shock of noise and glimmer- 
ing machinery, and the long train of cars went 
swaying and grinding up the track toward the 
pit. 

At the same moment the express came round 
@ curve not five hundred feet away. Instantly 
there was a mad bellowing of her whistle, the 
tearing of reversed drivers, the jolt of coaches 
thrown against one another. 

That was the supreme moment. If the freight 
cleared the main track and I could throw the | 
switch back all would be saved. If not, then 
there was death for me and many others: 

I clung to the lever with but one thought, the 
determination to throw the switch back or die 
under the box cars when the express struck them. 

The suspense was but for a few seconds. 
The caboose of the freight-train whirled by. I 
jammed the lever over with all my strength and 
thrust in the pin; a gush of steam burst in my 
face; wheels and shadowy things whirled before 
me, and I fell down the bank into darkness. 

When consciousness was again mine, I was 
being carried along the track toward the rear 
coach of Number Four. A crowd of people 
walked along beside me. 


“Hello, he’s come to!” said a voice. “Stand 
him on his feet!” 
I stood up, wavering weakly. A great smear | 


of mud soiled the conductor’s white shirt-bosom | 
where my head had lain. His hands and face | 
were muddy. My lips began to quiver. 

“There, don’t break down and blubber, not 
after doing a thing like that!’’ he said, but tears 
were running down his cheeks. 

I looked round at the people and at the train, 
but I could not speak. 

“Four is all right,” said the engineer, striking 
me a blow on the shoulder that nearly toppled 





ushered into my study. She belonged to a man 
from the country of Sus, to the south of Morocco, 
and was sold to me for forty 
francs. Her former owner de- 
clared that she was a native of 
Sus, and that the name of her 
kind in the Arabesid Berber lan- 
guage of that part of Morocco 
was “D)indun”—feminine “ Din- 
duna,”” hence her name. But 
from all the information I can 
gather I am inclined to believe 
that these hamadryas baboons 
introduced so often into Tunis 
by natives of Morocco came from 
the Sahara Desert some distance 
to the south of Morocco. 

Dinduna signalized her arrival 
by biting her future mistress. 
She had conceived an immediate 
liking for me, and when, in all 
kindness, the lady of the house 
attempted to lead her away for 
rest and refreshment, Dinduna 
bit her sharply for her pains, and 
then, weighted with an incon- 
veniently heavy clanking chain, 
flew back to my arms with 
drawn-down mouth, quivering 
lips, and her articulate cry for protection of 
“Um-um-um-mi !” 

This inauspicious beginning did not, however, 
prevent her showing in time a cool friendship for 
the lady she had so ill-treated; but although she 
has a few friends of her own sex, Dinduna’s 
ardent friendships are with men. Here again, 
however, she discriminates sharply between 
Europeans and Arabs ; the latter she is disposed 
to treat contemptuously, perhaps because, when 
bitten, they dare not show their resentment by 
inflicting a smart castigation. To negroes she is 
devoted, apparently regarding them as more nearly 


related to herself. Perhaps she loves the writer | 


of these lines as well as any one, yet when her 
motherly instinct is aroused in favor of some 


| puppy, or other chance nursling, even my atten- 


tions do not elicit the ordinarily warm response. 
Dinduna is aged about two years, which means 
that she is about as mature as a child of seven; 
but like many children of the human genus, she 
is a little mother by instinct. Smaller monkeys, 
puppies, kittens, even hedgehogs are hugged 
rapturously and carried or dragged about labori- 
ously. On such occasions she becomes really 
fierce if interfered with. To see her standing 
erect on bowed, tottering hind legs attempting to 
carry afat, weighty puppy is to be pathetically 


being made. 
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Wa!” If unhappy, vexed or angry, she screams 
and wails like a child, her raucous shrieks when 
she is whipped being exactly those of a young 
child who, in receiving well-deserved punishment, 
has passed far beyond the whimper, but has not 
reached convulsions. 

When amused, she utters something like a 
chuckle; when loving and affectionate, or when 
appealing for help, she becomes articulate and 
ejaculates in a long, trembling stammer: “Um- 
um-um-mi, ” with a strong emphasis on the 
“mi.” 

Her ordinary friendly greeting is by that lip 
language which is universal among baboons and 
their near allies, the Cercocebus—mangabey— 
monkeys of West Africa. A sound is made by 
smacking the lips together, and sometimes striking 
the tongue against the front teeth in such a way 
as to produce exactly the sound we make when 
trying to taste something in a critical manner. 
This is a friendly greeting among all the baboon 
tribe, although because it is often accompanied 
by a showing of the teeth in a mirthless monkey 
smile, unknowing human visitors mistakenly 
take it for a hostile gesture. If any of my readers, 
upon their next visit to a menagerie where there 
are baboons or mangabeys, will try this smacking 
of the lips, they will be amused at the results. 
Friendly advances will at once be made by the 
surprised baboons. Etiquette requires that this 
greeting should be supplemented by mutual flea- 
searching, but an indemnity of nuts will probably 
obviate this second part of the ceremonial and 
seal the friendship thus established. 


Her Extraordinary Intelligence. 


Dinduna knows her name and will come when 
called—if she has a mind. She also recognizes 
words like “orange” and certain Arabic terms 
used as words of command. She can untie 
almost any knot, and never allows her chain to 
become entangled. She can open most doors the 
handles of which do not turn too stiffly. As 
soon as she knows that grain or other food is 
kept in a large chest, she will raise the lid, if it 
be not locked, prop it back, open the smaller 
compartments, take out the grain she wants, and 
retreat without slamming the lid down on her 
fingers. If the box which she has come to know 
as a grain-chest is moved to another room, she 
will recognize it and attempt to open it. 

She knows her way about our rambling Arab 
palace as well as any of the servants; she knows 
the whereabouts of all the cupboards containing 
eatables, the window of my room, where she 
seldom receives a repulse, the leaking tap where 
she can quench her thirst. 

Fortunately Dinduna has a memory also for 
chastisement, otherwise she would become un- 
bearable, for she has a large dose of original sin. 
When she first came to us, she would catch 
overbold pigeons, whip their little heads off with 





Tunis is a cold place during the winter months, | a wrench, pluck them and eat them; she killed 


DINDUNA, 


worn by Dinduna for warmth as well as for 
effect. So her mistress made her two suits in 
red and blue with “Red Riding’? hoods. Asa 
wearer of clothes, Dinduna seemed to think she 
had entered the pale of humanity, acquiring a 
sense of grave responsibility, and leaving behind 
her monkey mischievousness. She would drive 
out with us in our carriage likea quiet child, pay 
calls, behaving with perfect propriety and self- 
restraint, or go for walks with us in town and 
country, running along by our side either on two 
feet or three. She can run for some distance on 
her hind legs, but cannot walk thus on account of 
overbalancing herself. Baboons adopt the erect 


How She Expresses Herself. 


But Dinduna always thought house life a 
natural corollary of clothes-wearing, and when 
exiled to the stable or the balcony she would tear 
her clothes off furiously. 

At night she wraps herself in an old sack, and 
lies down to sleep in the trough of a manger. 

Dinduna expresses her feelings by a variety of 
sounds. Her note of inquiry or way of making 
her presence known is a loud bark, like “Wa! 





attitude very often for “‘seeing how the land lies.” | 








and ate nestlings, and pulled 
feathers out of the peacocks’ tails. 
Several severe whippings have 
taught her-to leave birds unmo- 
lested, and to give up snatching 
at the goldfish in the tank. 

The curious thing about her in 
this respect is the liking and 
regard which a sound whipping 
inspires in her for the whipper. 
However difficult she may be to 
catch after a crime, she never 
attempts to bite or to escape 
while the chastisement lasts or 
after it is over; on the contrary, 
when the whipping is done, she 
clings tightly to the correcting 
arm, sobbing like a child, and 
touchingly affectionate and pro- 
pitiatory for hours afterward. 

Yet she is keen to resent an 
unprovoked injury. She hates 
persons who tease her roughly, 
and seldom fails to repay them 
by a bite or a scratch when she 
gets the chance. 

Dinduna has a strong sense of 


and it was suggested that garments should be | humor, but her mirth is sardonic and all her jokes 


are “practical” ones. She delights to climb up a 
tree and jump suddenly on the heads or shoulders 
of her unsuspecting friends, or she will nibble 
their ankles and crow and mow with open- 
mouthed delight at their sudden starts. Whena 
number of persons come to call, she will observe 
them quietly from my lap, and then, selecting 
those who look pompous or overdressed, will walk 
up to them and perform mocking gambols with 
here and there a sly tweak or snatch. 

Yet on these occasions she has the tact to stop 
at a certain limit of impudence, unless loud, 
imprudent laughter encourages her to believe 
that the majority are on her side, and that she 
may proceed to greater lengths of rudeness. 

Except in the case of the few she really loves, 
she can be urged on by voice and gesture to 
attack any one pointed out to her for punishment ; 
on the other hand, affect to strike one of her 
friends, and she will promptly take his part and 
attack you. 

In short, like all baboons she is half human, 
although there is something more sad than 
amusing about her incomplete attainments. 
There is a wistfulness at times in the expression 
of the face of this poor little creature, as if she 
realized-and mourned her own limitations. 
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Current Topics. 


London calls its new electric underground 


railway “the twopenny tube.” But a few weeks | England is usually but a name. The late Baron moment—unless “‘fixed”—obstruct its business. 
old, this railway is already carrying ninety ' Russell of Killowen, however, was almost as! The corporation may not wish special privileges, 
thousand passengers daily, and expects soon to | well known and quite as sincerely respected in' but it must pay for the privilege of being let 
raise the number to two hundred and fifty , the United States as in Great Britain. He had | alone, 

thousand. The average villager, oes None | visited this country twice, the last time to deliver | 


to his dinner, finds these numbers as 
realize as astronomical figures are to those who 
think in tens or hundreds. 

At a service commemorating the consecra- | 
tion of Gloucester Cathedral one of the speakers | 
said that the great church had stood eight hun- | 
dred years, and there was not a crack, not a! 
settling, in the building. Some modern churches 
can stand hardly eight hundred days without 
showing signs of imperfect construction. The 
early builders seemed to feel that they could 
glorify God by doing thorough work, a practical 
sort of religion, good in any age. 

The value of negative blessings, so to 
speak,—the things that do not happen,—is seldom 
taken into account, yet one might not unreason- 
ably figure them as “assets.” For instance, an 
insurance expert estimates that two and a half 
million accidents, involving a money loss of one 
hundred and seventeen millions of dollars, take 
place in this country every year. Turning this 
statement about a little, it would seem that the 
people who met with no accident last year saved 
thereby, on an average, forty-six dollars and 
eighty cents! ae 


Conditions in Porto Rico have greatly 
improved since the American occupation of the 
island. An efficient telegraphic system has been 
established, and roads are in process of construc- 
tion which will make all parts of the island easily 
accessible. The judiciary bas been reformed; 
schools have been reorganized and improved; an 
etticient police force has put down brigandage,— 
once the curse of the island,—and rendered life 
and property generally secure. Improved sani- 
tation has had marked effects in promoting public 
health, and under the new order of things, it is 
safe to assume that, as time passes, the island 
will enjoy a prosperity hitherto unknown in its 
history. 

There are political mercies for which 
we ought to be thankful. The tendency to 
shorten the national campaigns, fur the simple 
reason that the business of the country could not 
endure the strain of prolonged uncertainty and 
upheaval, is a welcome characteristic of our day. 
The fateful campaign of sixty years ago, when 
Gen. William Henry Harrison was elected Pres- 
ident, was a long struggle; for the nomination 
of Harrison was made in December, 1839. The 
last nomination of the canvass was made in May, 
1840. Thus the national excitement was spread 
over a year, and was acute during six months. 
The nation would have an attack of nervous 
prostration had it now the prospect before it of 
a campaign of a year’s duration. 

“Yellow journalism” is no distinctive 
American product. They were English corre- 
spondents who cabled, early in July, the shock- 
ing stories of the slaughter of all the foreigners m 
Pekin. Staid old English dailies exploited the 
stuff, and made the most of every rumor borne 
from that harvest-field of lies, Shanghai. To be 
sure, the temptation to guess at events was very 
great. American newspaper men who adventure 
into unpleasant places under the flag of ‘“‘enter- 
prise” sometimes find it overpowering. The 
critic who decries the American press as un- 
scrupulously ‘sensational’ above that of any 
other country, proves himself both unjust and 
badly informed. 


It is a fact of immense importance to our 
national prosperity, and possibly of considerable 
moment in our politics, that the grain harvests 
of the country are abundant this year. The last 
monthly government report estimates the com 
crop as nearly two and a quarter billion bushels, 
or about two hundred million bushels more than 
that of last year. The winter wheat crop is at 
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food-sapply. Now in the course of evolution 
the cowboy has become a cattleman. The cattle 
represent the best strains of beef-producers, are 


, carefully sheltered and fed, and no longer have! ate and profit by corruption— to seek future ; 


to be taken away to be fattened. The conduct 
of a ranch is almost as carefully systematized as 
that of a factory. The old ways of the ’70s were 
more picturesque—but there is more money in 
the new. 


To Americans the Lord Chief Justice of 


a most thoughtful and suggestive address on 
international law. Even before his elevation to 
the highest judicial office in Great Britain, he had 
won universal recognition by the masterly skill 
with which he had exposed the Piggott forgeries 
in the London Times, and vindicated Parnell, 
the Irish Home Rule leader. He represented 
Great Britain in the Bering Sea arbitration, was 
a member of the Venezuela tribunal, and on the 
| death of Lord Herschell was chosen to succeed 
him as president of the Joint High Commission. 
These duties kept him in close touch with 
American statesmen and lawyers, whose confi- 
dence he won and kept by his courtesy, fair- 
mindedness and profound legal knowledge. His 
death is a loss to international comity, and to the 
whole body of English-speaking people. 


—_——_~+e2—____ 


HUMAN CAPTIVITY. 


prison that can ever bind the soul; 
ly angel who can bid the gates unroll! 
Outlook. 


Self is the onl 
Love is the 01 


—~<o>—__—_. 


The Pekin Rescue. 


T is no exaggeration to say that a sigh of relief 
went up from the whole civilized world when 
at last the news came that Pekin had fallen 

| and the legations were safe. 

Since June 23d the foreign embassies had been, 
to use the words of Minister Conger, “imprisoned 
and completely besieged.’ During much of that 
{time no news from them had filtered through 

the savage barriers of hostile Chinese. Rumors 
horrible beyond all precedent had found their 
way to the coast, and led even to the printing 
| of obituary notices of unfortunates supposed to 
| have passed beyond reach of aid. The allied 
forces who fought their way into Pekin have 
therefore in a sense rescued their countrymen 
from the grave, and the returned “legationers” 
will be received as men would be welcomed who 
| had risen from the dead. 

The story of those seven weeks in Pekin has 
yet to be told. The grim determination, the 
cheerful courage, the uncomplaining acceptance 
of a desperate situation on the part of the 
besieged will make a chapter of which the world 

need not be ashamed. . 
The heart of the American will beat wit! 

particular pride, not only for the part his coun- 
trymen bore in the rescue, but for that little band 
| of United States marines who, during the whole 
long siege, held so bravely their exposed position 
on the wall, beat back the “Boxers” by heroic 
sorties, and finally were the first to sight 
and signal the approaching forces sent to their 
relief. 

It is yet too early to forecast the outcome of 
this strange uprising. That China herself, rather 
than the “Boxer” fanatics, is responsible is now 
plain, and the diplomatic situation which the 
knowledge of that fact creates is far from simple. 
Moreover, the rescue of the legations removes 
what has been perhaps the strongest bond of 
sympathy between the allied forces, and may 
; lead to individual reprisals which will make a 
solution still more difficult. 

The attitude of the United States has been 
from the beginning such as to disarm all sus- 
‘picion of ulterior motives in our armed entry 
into China. That course may not unlikely place 








just indemnity for our own injuries, and to act as 
an intermediary between China and the other 
powers. 


I am working for my pocket all the time,” 
the comptroller of New York City has said some 


—_< > —_____ 


Politics asa Business. 
AKING his text from a notorious “boss’”’ 





; this country in the best position, both to secure a; 


who declared in a public investigation, “I d 


able to prove that they had been treated unfairly, 
and it would be alleged that they were only airing 
| a private grievance. So they are tempted to toler- 


| favors by refraining from opposing the boss. 

i The boss finds the corporations still easier 

| prey. If it is worth a few dollars to a dry-goods 
merchant to be allowed to pile packing-cases on 
his sidewalk, it is worth many dollars to a cor- 
poration to be on good terms with the man or 
machine controlling legislators who may at any 


Such abuses arise and flourish because voters 
| are ignorant, indifferent or cowardly. ‘“Public- 
| ity” is suggested as a remedy. U Itimately it will 
| stir the public conscience, and that awakening 
| would be as fatal to any other blackmailing boss 
as it was to Tweed and his gang. 


——_+02—__- 


POSSIBILITIES. 


Tis true we may not all be great, 
But more can be than are, 
Arthur Upson. 


——<o2—__—__ 


Before Election. 


ROM now on until November, politics will | 
claim a larger and larger share of public | 
attention. I1tis right and indeed fortunate, | 

that this is so, for the civic health of the country 
depends upon the knowledge which the people 
have of political questions, and the fidelity with 
which they perform their duties at the polls. 

The methods of political campaigns are too: 
well known to need description. Nevertheless, 
it may be worth while to consider some of them 
for a moment. 

When a party has made its platform, its ablest 
speakers are selected to present the cause to the 
voters. The very fact that these speakers are 
party leaders makes it almost inevitable that they 
should exaggerate the virtues of their own side, | 
and minimize those of their opponents. The 
Democrats represent the Republicans as false to | 
every principle of good government. The Repub- 
licans, on their side, declare that the Democrats 
are intent upon ruining both the national honor | 
and the national credit. 

No intelligent voter should allow himself to 
accept either of these extreme points of view. 
| Every man who is worthy to cast a vote should 
| know—doubtless he does know, and in his heart 
| admits—that neither party is all in the wrong or 
| wholly in the right; and that however much 
_ they may differ in opinions, the great body of all 
‘ parties sincerely desires the best welfare of the 
country. 

But this is far from saying that all parties have | 
an equal amount of reason on their side, or that 
the policy of one is as good as that of another, 
and therefore it does not matter which side one 
supports. 

It does matter, greatly. In every important 
| campaign one party must necessarily represent | 
| better political principles and a better public 
policy than the others; but it may not always be 
the same party, or in every case the one to which 
a voter has been accustomed to give his allegiance. 

The wise course, then, is for each man to study 
the public questions and follow the campaign for , 
himself; to hear, if possible, the best speakers on 
both sides, to put away prejudice and to vote 
precisely as his own convictions and his own 
conscience dictate. 


| 
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Genuine Philanthropy. 


T the very heart of New York Jewry, in an 

A East Broadway basement, one finds the 

oftice of the Gemilath Chasodim. “Free 

Joan association,’”’ the words mean. Nine Rus- 

Sian Jews, small storekeepers, organized it in 

that hard winter of 1892, contributing a capital 
' of ninety-five dollars. 

Any honest man, Jew or Gentile, can borrow 
from five to fifty dollars from this society, pro- 
vided a responsible person endorses his appli- 
cation. Tle repays the loan in ten weekly 
instalments, giving no interest or bonus whatso- ; 
ever. In eight years the association has thus 
lent a quarter of a million dollars to nearly twenty 
| thousand borrowers. 

The records of a single year show that it helped 
a hundred carpenters to save their tools—and 
their jobs; that it assisted thirty-nine machinists, | 








least thirty-five million bushels lanzer than that’ wise and truthful words of those who make! forty-six jewelers and ninety shoemakers; that , 


of 189, and although the spring wheat crop is 
less, it is still enormous. 
gain over last year is reckoned at one hundred 
million dollars. Kansas barns which are still 
unpainted will be attended to this fall, and 
teachers of the pianoforte will doubtless tind 
Minnesota a land full of fatness. 

A convention of Western plainsmen, 
“cowboys of the ‘70s,’" will meet at Denver this 
month, and revive the memory of the times when 
cowboys had to guard against Indians, wolves 
and buffalo, as well as against the forces of 
nature. ‘Those were the days when the range 
steer was almost a distinct type for length and 






leanness, and when the ranchman went into 
business much as a gambler might, taking his 


chances against blizzards, thieves and a short | ill will. If they did protest, they might not be lodging-house serves as a sort of clearing-house | the highway, and sarcastically telling bi 


merchandise of public functions. His strictures 

: and the people who buy them. 

' Practical politicians maintain that offices should 
be held by members of the party in power. What 
is more natural than that, if the party has other 
favors to grant, they should be bestowed upon 
its friends? It is easy so to draw up the specifi- 
cations of a contract, for instance, that the work 
or trade shall go to some one who controls many 
votes or contributes liberally to the campaign 
fund. To men who are scrupulously honest in 
other aflairs of life, such an arrangement seems 








3 ness men who are not in the ring have 
to meet this illegitimate competition. They hesi- 
‘tate to expose it, for fear of incurring official 


fifteen hundred small shopkeepers, pedlers and 


Altogether, the money touch two classes, the people who sell privileges manufacturers got a start in business or were 


| saved from financial @lamity by its means, 
| But the association which set up so many 
barriers aminst the pawn-shop and the auction | 
room could not do much for unskilled laborers 
with no “business” faculty. It appears that the 
municipal lodzing-house at Syracuse, New York, . 
has made a promising beginning along this line. 
Men who yo to the lodging-house are well fed 
and have comfortable beds, the only conditions 
being that they shall use the bath-room and 
spend their evenings in the reading-room instead 
of in the streets. In return they work four 
hours a day at street-cleaning. They may live 
at the house for two weeks; but, we are told, few | 
do so, because they find employment. The 


. could do as he pleased himself; but she wa3 
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for unskilled labor. And in six months it cog 
the city only twenty-seven hundred dollar. 
Obviously such a place would have no attr. 
tion for tramps. Tramps avoid Syracuse ny, 
Neither of these charities makes provision for the 
hopelessly vicious or the incurably lazy, By 
they do a better thing in offering a helping hand 
to the honest, willing worker who is at the en 
of his resources. They fence him from panper- 


| ism and save him to good citizenship. 





Property in a Face, 
R°xew von a manufacturing concem ing 
New York city secured the 
of a beautiful young woman, reproduced 
it in a striking advertisement of its wares, and 
circulated it broadcast. The young woman was 
of a modest and retiring disposition, and had 


‘never sought publicity of any kind. Her seni. 
: bilities were wounded by the use made of her 


Picture, and she brought suit for damages againg 
the manufacturers who had appropriated it, 
The New York Supreme Court has ruled that 
she has just cause of action. eg 
The decision is based on two grounds: Firs, 
that any person has a right to a life of privacy, 
and that to print and post in public places the 
likeness of a person who wishes to avoid notoriety 
may injure the reputation as well as the feelings 
of the person concerned ; second, that if a likeness, 
because of its beauty, has a value as a trade-mark 
or an advertisement, the value is the property of 
the person whose features are represented, and 
not of any one who chooses to appropriate then. 
Lovers of social decency will hope that this 
decision may be sustained by all the courts, and 
become an established principle of law. Legal 
decisions have put it in doubt whether the 
relatives of a deceased person can claim damages 
for representations to which that person might 
have objected if living; and the limits, if there 
are any, to the uses which may be made of the 
likeness of public celebrities have not been 
authoritatively defined. But that a living person 


| who desires privacy is entitled to it, and ought 


to be protected against the invasion of it by the 
unauthorized publication of his portrait, isa 
principle which it is desirable to have established, 


| in these days of intrusive cameras and multitud- 


inous half-tones. 


Rae Reon, 
At the Door of the House. 
HE traveller who sees Pompeii for the first 
| time is struck by one significant feature of 


these little houses whose owners have been 


| dead two thousand years. That is, the faces which 


are often carved over the door or in the atrium, 
were intended to convey a welcome or defiance to 


| the entering guest. 


The New House, as It is called, because it is the 
last rescued from its tomb of ashes, has before it 
two marble heads on pillars rising from beds of 
roses. Their faces are turned to greet the stranger 
with gay, friendly smiles. 

No one could enter a house which gave him so 
cordial a welcome without a happier throb at his 
heart. 

In the entrances of some of the other houses are 
set angry, frowning heads of demons, and ina few. 
vile, indecent pictures are frescoed in the atrium. 

The visitor feels that these greetings at the 
entrance of the ancient homes give him a clear 
insight into the differing characters of their owners, 
although the owners have been dead for ages. 
The modern American or European, he thinks 
with satisfaction, is too shrewd to put any such 
telltale figures at the door of his house. And 
yet in a sense, each one of us lives in a house on 
the door of which he writes year after year 3 
message to every passer-by, either of threat and 
contempt or of welcome and good-will. We write, 
too, on these faces of ours, a history of our own 
lives and thoughts which may be read of all; and 
the keen observer on a crowded street looks 00 
the faces that pass him by as on a page of the 


Book of Judgment. 
| young women to ride to the nearest town, 
mounted on a pillion behind father or lover. 
for the purpose of purchasing their wedding 
outfit. One such prospective bride, the fair, but 
quick-tempered Nancy, went up to Boston with 
Eben, whom she was soon to marry, and the pall 
achieved an exhausting but satisfactory 4a)" 
shopping. When, in the cool of the early evening: 
they started on their twenty-mile journey home. 
they carried, stowed snugly about pocket 
saddle, some dozen of their precious purchases. 
About half-way, Nancy missed a package, 
wished to turn back and look for it—she was Sure 
it had been dropped. But Eben reminded her that 
at the moment of leaving, two parcels had bee? 
hastily combined into one, and assured her is 
nothing was lost; she had merely miscounte- 
But she was not convinced. tg 
“There should be thirteen!” she declared; “# 
baker's dozen.” 

“Twelve only—a dozen, but not & paker’s 
dozen,” Eben maintained stoutly. she 
Then Nancy lost her temper. She vowed § 

was right, and that she meant to recover 
missing parcel. Would he ride back at once 
Amiably, but decidedly, he would not; it ¥ 
getting too late to waste time. Very well, 
would he stop and allow her to dismount? 618 
back to look for her parcel, if she went alone 802 
on foot! But he declined to stop. The» N@™ 


tempestuously flung down one of her bund et 


—————<~e>—____ 


Taming a Colonial Shrew. 


N colonial days, it was customary for betrothed 
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this time something Was missing beyond question, 
imperatively demanded that he should stop the 
horse. 


But Eben, big, lazy and good-tempered, was not | instant danger, which simply needed every effort 
without spirit when aroused, and he replied that | of every bit of me, I had a strong s 


if she chose to throw things away in a tantrum, he 
eould not stop her, but neither would he stop for 
her. Ina fury, she tossed a second parcel, 
and continued to do so—one at each mile-stone— 
until the journey ended. When at length he set 
her down on her own door-stone, she was sobbing 
and storming in her wrath, while he was still to | 
outward appearance placid and serene. 

On that same door-stone the next morning 
found her twelve parcels lying in a row, & 
neatly numbered! He had ridden bae' 
collected them, and their contents proved that he 
had been right, for nothing was missing. 

















| 
Asa very old lady, Nancy used to tell this tale | Courts as Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, when a 
against herself to her great-grandchildren, always | young 


concluding with: “And sarved me right. If any- 
body but your gran’ther had married me, I’ve 
doubts he might have married a shrew.” 


and excellent wife. 


«+e. 


HE WAS OBEDIENT. 


Captain Hans Miron, who recently lost his life 
at his post of duty on the burning Saale, was a 
fine specimen both of the nautical commander and 
of the ocean host. When he found time to chat with 
inquiring passengers of his own experiences, he 
had plenty of interesting tales to tell, for he had 
passed his life, from early boyhood, on the sea. 

Although kind and considerate to all under his 
authority, he had both a sailor’s and a German’s 
keen appreciation of rank and discipline aboard 
ship; and it was with a laugh as refreshing as a 
gale of salt wind, and with entire delight in his 
own discomfiture, that he sometimes related an 
anecdote of his early introduction to the stern 
realities of his chosen career. 

He had but just come on board of the schooner 
where, as cabin-boy, he was to serve his appren- 
ticeship to the sea, and was still staring about 
him with boyish interest and inquisitiveness, when 
the skipper approached and ordered him to assist 
in washing down the deck. 

He put down his bundle and started awkwardly 
to do so, when a second order, accompanied by 
emphatic expletives, was given him, to take off 
his shoes and stockings. He was perfectly willing 
to oblige; but at home he had not been permitted 
to wet his feet. 

“No,” he answered innocently, with an engaging 
smile, “I should not mind; but my mother does 
not allow it.” 

The skipper was a rough old sea-dog who did 
not appreciate obedience unless it was rendered 
to himself, and his reply was a stunning blow that 
flung the boy across the deck. 

“But after that,” Captain Miron would say with 
a great laugh, and not a shadow of resentment, 
“I knew who was captain of that schooner; and 
it was not my mother.” 





ee 


LONGFELLOW’S INSPIRATION. 


Bugwuijjinene, the venerable Canadian Indian 
chief, is dead, and with his death comes a break 
in a national custom. The chief’s son succeeds 
by right to his dead father’s tomahawk, a symbol 
as regal to the tribesmen as is the crown which a 
European monarch inherits. But alas! the old 
warrior left no son, and his bereaved followers 
must acknowledge a ruler of their own selection. 
The chief interest, however, in the old man arises 
from the fact that he was the Nawadaha who dwelt 





In the vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green and silent valley— 
There he sang of Hiawatha. 


Longfellow, travelling half a century ago through 
the Canadian reservation lying between Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior, fell in with “the 
musician, the sweet singer,” and the picturesque 
old man became a model for use in Hiawatha. 

The poem achieved a greater success than any 
of his previous writings. Fifty years have not 
served to lessen the delight with which it was 
received. Longfellow felt that the success of his 
work depended upon the great human heart beat- 
ing strongly through the poem. Bugwujjinene 
was the heroic soul of his fancy, and though no 
descendant of the old chief wields the tomahawk 
his name is imperishably bound up in Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha, and will remain as long as poetry is 
read. 








—— 


ROMANTIC GRAMMAR. 


Years ago an American minister to one of the 
European powers was blessed with a pretty 
daughter whose charms wrought much havoc in 

sthe rank and file of the young men who inet her. 

She was sweet and gracious to all, but her 
heart, as well as her wit, belonged to her native 
land. One day her father found her at her desk 
knitting her brows over a letter. 

“What's the matter, my dear?” he asked, patting 
her shoulder affectionately. 

“Oh, I have to write another declension, father,” 
she responded, dolefully, “but nothing will induce 
me to conjugate till I get back to the United 
States!” 

————— 


A FEARLESS WOMAN. 


The late Miss Mary Kingsley may sometimes 
have been nervous, but it has been said more 
than once that she was quite ignorant of fear. 
A writer in the Spectator corroborates this by 
quoting Miss Kingsley herself. Once as she 
paused from telling an escape from drowning in a 
cataract, one of her hearers ventured to ask: 

“Have you never known what it is to be fright- 
ened, or at least flustered, when you have seen 
death not only staring into your face, but shouting 
into your ear?” 














he | Jost the mellifluous brogue of West of Ireland 


alone and | 


| tt 


| pe 
To Eben, however, local tradition attested that | stand Antrim. 


the hot-tempered lady had proved an affectionate | | to ask the associate where the barrister hailed | 


| and loss, 


Miss Kingsley replied quite candidly, “I have | 


THE YOUTH’S 


never felt that. I don’t know what it is; I have 
an idea if I once did feel so I should collapse 
entirely. But whenever I have been in real 


It taste in my 
mouth. Whenever I feel that, I know I’ve got to 
take myself as seriously as I know how!” 





AN IRISH JUDGE. 


Lord Morris, always a wit and now a distin- 
guished judge, comes from Galway, and has never 


folk. This characteristic makes the groundwork 
of a story which the London Telegraph tells of 
him, * 


One day Lord Morris was sitting at the Four 





arrister from the north rose nervously to 
| make his first motion. The judge had declared 
hat no one listening to himself would ever take 
him for anything but an Irishman, which was 
riectly correct. But Galway could not under- | 

iu 








The lord chief justice leaned over | 
from. 

“County Antrim,” was the response, 

Then asked his lor ip of the official: “Did re 
iver come 3 a frightful aceint in the 
course of yer loife? 

At another time it fell to his lot to hear a case at 
Coleraine, in which damages were claimed from a 
potorinary, surg for having poisoned a valuable 
horse. The issue depended upon whether a certain 
number of grains of a particular drug could be 
safely administered to the animal. The dispensary 
doctor proved that he had often given eight grains 
to a man, from which it was to be inferred that 
ve for a horse was not excessive. 
ever mind yer eight grains, docther,” said the 
judge. “We all know that ‘some poisons are 
cumulative in effect, and ye may go to the edge of 
ruin with impunity, But tell me this: The twelve 
grains—wouldn’ t they kill the divil himself if he 
swallowed ther 

The doctor was saainoyed and pompously replied, 
“1 gon know, my lord; I never had him for a 
patient.” 

y From the bench came the answer: “Ah, no, 
docther, ye niver had, more’s the pity! The old 
bhoy’s Still aloive.”” 























AN OLD-TIME SCHOOL. 


The New England Primer remains the monv- | 
ment of the New England school of long ago. It 
was one of the quaintest centers of learning 
imaginable. Here is an account of a class-room | 
of seventy years ago taken from among the recol- 
lections of a New England lady, Mrs. Frances A. 
Breckenridge. 


The third class having had their spelling lessons 
in words of two syllables, the little ones were 
ealled up to learn their “a b c’s.” The unlucky 
infants were kept to their duty by gentle raps on 
the head with the handle of a penknife used as a 
pointer, and always kept in readiness for the 
exigencies of pen-mending. 

A dozen or two of mere babies were thus guided 
along the row of twent x letters, while the 
lesson was occasionally broken by such requests 
as, “Please to g’ wout to get er drink er water!” 
(as if there were a choice of drinks!) and “Please 
to mend my pen!” The statement that “they are | 
a-crowdin’ on me” and an occasional howl from 
some overtired little mortal on the front bench 
gave variety to the exercises. 

It would now be time for the second class to 
read and spell. A whirl of feet and petticoats 
landed two rows of boys and girls standing on the 
floor, facing the teacher, who gave the order, 
“Manners!” and the jerking of necks and. the 
bobbing .of skirts gave evidence that school 
etiquette was understood. The spelling came | 
first, afterward the reading from the same page. | 
H few specimens: | 

oil in tin and glass s lampe.” 
an burn fish oil injam 

“Watts was a very good DOLE, 
songs.” 






























He wrote good 


NOT IN THE HISTORIES. 


There is nothing like old letters and old diaries 
for bringing history to life again, What historian 
has drawn such a picture of the hero of Bennington 
as this, borrowed from the journal of Colonel Israel 
Angel of Rhode Island? Even the spelling gives 
color to the truth of the account. 

Septr 21st 1780. A Rany morning but Soon broak 
away the gentlemen met again this day to Settle 


the dispute between Barron Staben and Col Hazen 
but did not finish the business, went to dobbs 
















F in the afternoon on our way back a merry 
sl n happened Genl Stark going to water his 
hors at a place Call’d The Stole, mired him, and 


got him into the mud and mire. The Genl Got 
out without aney damage Except bedaubing him- 
self with mud, the adj. gen. allso mired his hors. 
but he got out without difficulty. Genl Stark was 
drawd out by the Soldiers. | 


| 
TEACHING AN OLD IDEA TO SHOOT. 


Seldom has there been a man more fertile in | 
suggestion than Mr. Moody, but it was always his 
desire to find out the ideas of other men. The 
recalls how upon one occasion, at a 
meeting of a board of Sunday-school managers, 
one of the members made a very novel proposal. 


Turning quickly to 


Advance 


a very successful super- 


i nulent who happened to be present, Mr. Moody 
aske¢ 
“What do you think about that?” 
“1 think it a most e 
and I may say that we | 
very 





cellent idea, Mr. Moody, 

been aiming to do that 
thing for two y replied the super- | 
ndent. 
said Mr. 


Is that so?” Mood 
you think it is about time you fired 








8, 







“Then don’t 





SIN DEFINED. 


St. | 
Boston medical student thus defined 
meeting, and the pastor kept his 


“Sin is the transgression of the law,” say 
metas 








But 








1y be defined as the metamorphosis of 
transformation, and may be diagnosed as to its | 
pathology as devitalization.” 





ArreRr trying for half a day to learn to ride his 











new Dicycle, the slim-legged bookkeeper carri 
it up to the attic and thrust it among the cobwebs. 
“T shall have to charge that machine up to profit 





he said, witha 


sigh. 
’—Chicago Tribune. 


“never can make 
it balance. 


COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponascous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder f° Preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth- (Ade. 
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Commercial Law, Shorthand, Civil 


Service and English branches thoroughly by MAIL, Salarie 
Stinstions seogred by y students. 1 15 Years’ success. Hi, my 
endorsed. Send Re iE ‘Catalog. - ‘Trial lesson 10e, 
BRYANT & Ee OLLEG: 


No. 401 College Bidg., Buffalo,N. y: BY MAIL. 
Brass Band 


Iastrumen| Drums, Uniform: 
& Supp les. Write for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams &t., OHICAGO. 


TELECRAPHY 


offering unsurpassed opportunities. Tuition, board and 
room, six months’ course, ¥ . ‘This can be reduced one-half. 
School organized 1874. Catalogue free. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 



















































Most Perfect-Fitting Shoes Made. 


Only One 
Dealer in 
a Town. 





CATA IOEUE SAAR atten ate acne FREE. 


63 STYLES AND SIZES. 


Perfect fit, absolute comfort, fash- 
COLFAX CO., South Bend, INDIANA. For street, dress, house, 


ionable elegance and good 
service distinguish Queen 
Quality Shoes. 
outing; all ‘at one price, 
Fast-colér eyelets, that never grow 
brassy, are used exclusively. 


















FOR THE FACE 
ALONE Jdaaa 


It deals with the lines of time that 
creep in about the eyes and mouth, with 
the sallow skin, that shows dust caps, 
poor circulation and clogged pores. 

It rounds out the hollow places by 
building up the muscles and gives per- 
fect circulation of the blood. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Facial 
Brush 


is made of (red) rubber, with flat- 
ended hollow teeth, and when drawn 
over the surface of the skin forms num- 
erous suction cups which are un- 
equaled for drawing out the impuri- 
ties of the skin and smoothing out 
the wrinkles, 

Bailey’s Rubber Facial Brush, 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, . . 10c. 
OF DEALERS OR MAILED BY US AT THESE PRICES. 

. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Catalogue 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes our many 
styles, Sent FREE 
with address of lo- 
cal dealer, Shoes 
sent, prepaid, for 











$3.25. 


(Oxfords, 
$2.75.) 


eT 
The Famous Shoes for Women. | 





Wide 
Edge 
Sole. 


New Fall Style, 


“ Mannish.” 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


P. 8.—In Canada and all countries where duty is 


paid, *3.75 (Oxfords, $3.00). 
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DOCTOR TALKS OF FOOD. 
PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF HEALTH. 


“What shall I eat?” is the daily inquiry the 
physician is met with. I do not hesitate to say 
that in my judgment a large percentage of disease 
is caused by poorly selected and improperly 
prepared food. My personal experience with the 
fully cooked food known as Grape-Nuts, enables 
me to speak freely of its merits. 

From overwork I suffered several years with 
malnutrition, palpitation of the heart and loss of 
sleep. Last summer I was led to experiment 
personally with the new food, which I used in 
conjunction with good rich cow’s milk. In a 
short time after I commenced its use, the disa- 
greeable symptoms disappeared, my heart’s action 
became steady and normal, the functions of the 
stomach were properly carried out, and I again 
slept as soundly and as well as in my youth. 

1 look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, and 
no one can gainsay but that it has a most promi- 
nent place in a rational, 3 
feeding. Any one who uses this food will soon be 
convinced of the soundness of the principle upon 
ch it is manufactured and may thereby know 
the facts as to its true worth. W. B. Conway, 
) Board of Health. 


ow STAMMER 


Our new Institute provides accommodations for one hundred 
students. Facilities for training unequaled elsewhere, 
Refer b; permission to. Hon. H. 8S. Pingree, Goy. of 
Wm. C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit; Rev. 

D., Pastor Calvary Ba) 
ork Cit: Prof. Thos. ©. ‘Truebk beds 
University Of Michigan, Ahn Arbor, Mich. 


Addi references furnished on request. Our 200- 
Phe Origin eatment of Stammering,” 

e book of its kind ever 

ts. in stamps 

ki ample copy of 

monthly paper exclusively for 













foods have. Is used with cow’s 

r water alone. Prepared 

it controls irregularities 

Of the bowels of both babies and adults. Sold by 
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OW it was spelled I do 


not know 
Tradition handed down 
That grandmamma had 
called it so, 
That pretty lilac gown. 
The filmy fabric looks like 
lace ; 
It has no silken sheen, 
* Yet cotton has the quaintest 
grace 
In this old “‘balzarine.” 
) The stately portrait on the / 
stair 
Depicts her in brocade— 
ee.) 4 crandmamma less young, 
* . less fair, 1 


Than when, a winsome maid, 

She stepped with slender, sandaled feet 
Down her trim garden’s green, 

In black silk apron, kerchief neat, 
And lilac baizarine. 


The scant, straight skirt, in pleats confined 
About the small, round waist; 

The low-cut bodice, hooked behind, 
The fichu deftly placed— 

No dress that modern maidens don 
Surpassing this I’ve seen— 

Since Bessie found and fitted on 
The lilac balzarine. 
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The Bishop’s Prayer. 


Conference arrived at The 
Hague, they came with a defi- 
nite plan in mind, namely, to 
have all the nations agree to 
submit all differences or dis- 
putes toan International Board 


THE YOUTH’S 
consenting states, and so saved the Peace Con- 
ference from failure. 

In the fullness of his heart the bishop made 
that prayer, just as any other honest soul does | 
who loves humanity and prays for it. He cast it 
at the feet of God, Who took care of it, just as 
He takes care of all prayers that are offered in 
faith and love. 

eS 
A Hard Climb. 

LIMBING 2 mountain twenty-three thou- 
sand feet high is no child’s play, as the 
party that, with Mr. Fitz Gerald for leader, 

clunbed the great mountain Aconcagua found to 
their cost. Mr. Fitz Gerald, in his recent book, 
“The Highest Andes,” gives an account of his 
experiences in this, the first ascent of the moun- 
tain. Aconcagua is situated on the frontiers of | 
Chile and the Argentine Republic. Mr. Fitz | 
Gerald is an American, known for his explora- 
tions among the mountains of New Zealand. 
Three Englishmen shared his exploits upon the 
present occasion. Of the six Swiss and Italian 
assistants, Mathias Zurbriggen was the leader. 

The great aimeulty was the cold experienced at 
a high altitude. he party ascended eighteen 
thousand, seven hundred feet to a camp chosen 
by Zurbriggen but after one night descended to a 
lower level. Although the temperature was not 
unusually severe, the minimum recorded being 
one degree Fahrenheit, men actually sat down 
and cried like children. 

On December 30th—midsummer in those parts 
—the party again went to the high camp, and next 
day tried to reach the summit. “It looked so near 
that they thought it could be reached in five or six 
hours. “An hour after starting, however, Zur- 
brij gens face became very white. He protested 
that he felt well, but acknowledged that he was so 
cold that there was no sensation whatever in his 


feet. He tried dancing about and kicking his feet 
against the stones. 

As frozen feet are one of the great dangers in 
| mountain-climbing, the leader began to be alarmed. 
| He had the guide’s shoes taken off, and set the 
| porters to rub his feet. To the horror of all, it 
was found that circulation had practically stopped. 
Snow and brandy were used for rubbing, but all to 

no purpose. 
| It began to seem as if amputation would be 
necessary. But gradually sensation returned, and 
| with it such intense pain that the rubbing could 
| hardly be borne. At last the boots were slipped 
;on again without being laced, and Zurbriggen, 

supported between two of the party, was assisted 
down the mountain. 








of Arbitration. 

2 After many conferences, all 
the nations except one agreed to the arbitration 
platform. Germany held out against it. For 
the time being it was the Emperor William 
against the civilized world. 

Ambassador White saw that Germany’s action 
would imperil the usefulness of the conference, 
and must be checked at once. So he asked one 
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of the American delegates to hasten to Berlin, , 


seo the emperor or the chancellor, and lay before 
ong or both of them the necessity of a change on 
their part. 

Mr. White gave this messenger of peace a 
number of important documents with which to 
substantiate his position. There were petitions 
for universal arbitration signed by thousands upon 
thousands of American and English citizens; 
there were memorials representing governments 
and cities, and papers showing the attitude of 
the delegates of the congress then in session. 
Among others was a little paper marked by 
Mr. White “important.” It was a prayer that 
the Bishop of Texas had written to be used at 
every service of his church in the state during 
the time the Peace Conference was in session. 

“Use that if you can,” said Ambassador 
White. “It will show the interest of our Amer- 
ican people, even those in the far West.’’ 

The delegate hastened to Berlin; but the 
emperor was off on a yachting trip, and was not 
to be found. Ie sought the imperial chancellor, 
but he was out of town and inaccessible. In 
despair he hunted up the second in position in 
the state department. Ile was at his country- 
seat, just out of Berlin. So our delegate, 
although it was Sunday, hurried out there and 
found the official. He was an imperious old 
noble, brought up in the stern school of Bismarck. 
He received the delegate courteously, and they ' 
talked the matter over. 

“It is impossible,” said the secretary, “for us 
to recede from our position. Our might is our | 
right. Ilow could imperial Germany submit! 
itself to such a board as you describe? We 
should have to disband our army.” 

In vain the delegate argued, telling the aged 
diplomat that his master was arraying himself 
aguinst the whole Anglo-Saxon race, and in fact 
against the civilized world. 

“What do your people really care about it, 
anyway?” demanded the diplomatist, cynically. 

Then our delegate remembered Mr. White's 
words, and drew from his pocket a little paper. 

“Your Highness,” he said, solemnly, “you 
are probably not aware that every state in the | 
Union has a deep and personal interest in peace 
and arbitration. Take, for instance, the State of 
Texas, far enough removed, you might say, to 
be indifferent to peace or war. At this moment, 
while we are talking, this prayer is being offered 
up to the Throne of God by hundreds of churches 
in that distant state. Allow me to read it to 
you.” 

Slowly, reverently, he read the bishop’s prayer 
for arbitration and peace. When the solemn 
words came to an impressive end, the old states- 
man wiped the tears from his eyes, and as if! 
inspired by the Almighty, heartily responded, 
“Amen!” 

That prayer had a great effect upon the hard 
old statesman, and through him, upon the/| 
chancellor and the emperor. It might almost 
be said that it added Germany to the list of 
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Next day three of the party, including Zurbrig- 
gen made another trial, but were unsuccessful. 
ickness and giddiness attacked them, and they 
were obliged to lie down from sheer exhaustion. 
Coming down was almost worse than going up. 
Fatigue and numbness constantly caused them 
fall. A terrible depression took hold upon them, 
; and no one cared even to speak. Their one desire 
was to get down to the camp. 

It was not until the sixth attempt that one of the 
| party, the guide Zurbriggen, reached the summit. | 
| He went forward when the others were obliged to | 

descend. Mr. Fitz Gerald says: I 
“I shall never forget the descent. I was so 
weak that my legs seemed to fold up under me at | 
every step, and I kept falling forward and cuttin; 
myself on the stones. I do not know how long 
| crawled in this plight, making for a patch of snow 
| in a sheltered spot. On reaching it I lay down; 
and finally I rolled down a great portion of the 





mountainside. 
“As I got lower my strength returned, and the | 
nausea disappeared. ‘I reached our tent about five | 
o'clock. Zurbriggen arrived an hour and a half | 
later. He had gained the summit and planted an 
ice-axe there, but he was so weak and tired that | 
‘he could hardly talk. A month later two of the | 
| party got to the top and found the ice-axe.” | 
Experience taught the explorers that there was | 
only one position of rest in these high altitudes. 
Sitting or lying down caused a relaxing of the 
| muscles of the legs, which acted disastrously when 
the ascent was resumed, for the lower limbs 
seemed to have lost power, and after a step or 
two were racked with a dull aching. The only 
sition of rest was to stand with the legs apart, | 
| the body thrown far forward, the hands graspin; 
the head of the ice-axe, while the forehead reste 
upon the hands. 


——__++____ 


Reveling in Coin. 


BOSTON merchant of great wealth, believing 
that certain symptoms indicated that he 
would become insane, consulted a special- 

ist, and under his advice became an inmate of a 
private asylum. For twelve years his recreation 
was the piling up of gold coins and then knocking 
them over, At times he washed his hands in gold 
eagles and half-eagles. At the end of the long 
seclusion he returned to his counting-room, and 
in twelve months confirmed the thoroughness of 
his recovery by making five hundred thousand 
| dollars. He died of yellow fever in Cuba, where 
he had gone to look after his sugar plantation. | 


A similar Bpsston for handling gold coin Is now 
and then exhibited by men who suddenly become 
rich. George Augustus Sala, in his “Life and 
Adventures,” tells of a London journalist who 
speculated In railroad stocks. His first venture 
netted him five thousand dollars. Drawing it in 
gold, he repaired to a hotel, emptied the bags of 
gold in the bed, and went to sleep literally in the 
sands of Pactolus. The man was so crazed by his 
good fortune that he felt pleasure in reveling ina 
golden bath, 
Paganini, 


P the wonderful violinist, when he 
reécived the 
on being pai 


proceeds of his concerts—he insisted 
in gold—used to wash his hands in 
sovereigns, 

A French novelist, Soullé, wrote a book entitled 
“The Memoirs of the Devil.” It took; the pub- 
lisher paid him for the first volume ten’ thousand 
dollars in gold. The author carried the coin to 
his bedroom, poured it into a foot-bath, and 
enjoyed for half an hour the excitement of moving | 
his feet to and fro in a bath of gold coins, smok- 
ing, meanwhile, the biggest of Havanas. 

he love of money is one of the dangerous 
Passions. 





Vocabularies. 


HE vocabulary of men engaged in profes- | 
sional or mercantile work does not include | 
more than two or three thousand words. 
But there are stenographers who can readily use 
five or six thousand word-signs. Dr. Eugene | 
Murray-Aaron, in his “Butterfly-Hunters,” men- 
tioning the extensive vocabulary of several men of 
science, says: 


“Hugo, the F: 
the Swiss zoi 





rench naturalist, and Louis Agassiz, 
ilogist, could promptly give the 
names, according to careful estimates, of over 
five thousand animals, in addition to the ordinary 








words they knew perfectly, It has been said of 
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Dr. Asa Gray, the great botanist of Harvard, that 
ie ynew quite eight thousand plants by name and 
at sight. 

“But by far the most remarkably trained memory 
with which I have had acquaintance was that of 
Dr. Joseph Leidy, for many years, and until his 
death, president of the Academy of Natural 
nees, Of Philadelphia. 

‘Doctor Leidy was not only a foremost geologist 
and mammalogist, having hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of the terms of these sciences upon his 
tongue’s end, but he was a very good student of 
birds, reptiles, fishes, insects and lesser things, 
and remarkably ready in remembering where 
their different species belonged in the great order 
of nature. 

“Besides this he was an authority on microscopic 
life, especially minute parasites, was a fair bo 
nist, one of the leading physicians and anatomists 
of his time, and a perfect encyclopedia of geogra- 
phy and exploration. 

“Add to this a good memory for names and faces, 
and a familiarity with several foreign languages, 
and you get some idea of this man’s powers in 
that respect. After a long conversation with him 
one day on this subject, I estimated that his 
memory enabled him to use twenty-seven thousand 
words at will.” 

Doctor Murray-Aaron gives the details of this 
estimate, which allows for English, geological and 
general science, three thousand words each; three 
foreign languages and Seographical, two thousand 
each; and technical and medical, five thousand 
each. This estimate does not seem to be an 
extravagant one. 











Stow breezes stir in yellowed grasses, 
On golden stacks the sunshine stares, 
Our maple wood in crimson masses 
Its brave old autumn splendor wears. 


How cardinal flowers gleam as fire, 

To deck the meadow brooklet’s way; 
But sober goldenrod’s attire 

More richly greets the wealthy day. 


With bronzing leaves and purple clusters, 
And stir of spiral tendril-rings, 

And bees adrone about Its lustres 
Of old romance, the grape-vine clings. 


I watch the gala colors blending, 
I hear the murmured harvest tone, 

And vaguely doubt of spheres transcending 
The autumn beauty of our own. 


——~<e+—___ 


Consulting the Pathfinder. 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Porter decided to go 
to Lowell Brook for the summer, instead 
of spending three months at Nantucket, 

as had been their custom for many years, they 
began to consult time-tables. 

“IT wish we’d asked the Bankses about trains, 
before they went abroad,” said Mrs. Porter, as she 
opened the book and glanced down the first 
column, “I kuow there’s something rather com- 
plicated about getting there. It’s on a branch, 
you see. The only time I ever visited them was 
he year before we were married, and then father 
drove me over the road from Woodstock. 

“Now let me see, H, I, J, K, L, La, Le—here it 
is. Lowell Brook—E. Div, Page sixty.” 

“Eastern Division, you know,” commented Mr. 

Porter, intelligently. 
“Two-thirty it leaves Boston,” said Mrs. Porter, 
running her finger down a column on page sixty, 
withou noticing her husband’s remark. “That's 
a convenient time, isn’t it? Arrives at Lowell 
Brook at— Why, John Porter, that train only 
oes to Greendale! Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so impertinent?” 

“Try another column,” suggested Mr. Porter. 

“Well, here’s a three-fifty,” said his wife, “but 
it has a star before it and a letter ‘b.’. What do 
you suppose that means? Oh, the star means 
‘express train,’ and the ‘b’ means ‘Wednesday and 
Saturday only.’ I think this is a pretty perform- 
ance!” 

“Better look at the morning trains,” said her 
husband. 

“Here is one at nine-twenty,” said Mrs. Porter, 
with somewhat heightened color, “but it’s marked 
with a ‘ce.’ That means—oh, that means ‘Satur- 
days only!’ Why, John Porter, I think it’s per- 
fectly disgraceful the way these railroads are 
allowed to go on! We may not wish to go on 
Saturday.” 

, And the only other train,” said Mrs. Porter, 
indignantly, a nioment later, after much consulta- 
tion of the book, “is marked ‘a’ and ‘f.’_ ‘A’ means 
‘daily except Monday,’—wh: people shouldn’t be 
allowed to go on Monday ff they wish, I can't 
imagine,—and ‘f means ‘stops only on sfgnal.’ 

don’t know how it seems to you, John Porter, but 
it looks to me as if the railroad company much 
preferred nobody should go to Lowell Broo—” 

Mrs. Porter st pred abruptly, put on her eye- 
glasses and looked closely at the page. 

“John Porter,” she said, with a gesture of 
despair, “this is Lovell Brook I’ve been looking 
up, and I’ve got to begin all over again!” 


————~<e>—___ 


Pursued by a Brigand. 


HEN the grapes are ripening in the Tyrol, 
W men called saltners are stationed in the 

vineyards to guard the fruit. Local 
custom allows them to levy a toll upon the passer- 
by, who is then free to gather as many bunches as 
he will. Wonderful is the dress of the saltner, his 
head crowned with fur and feathers, and his broad 
chest ornamented by the tusks of wild boars. He 
carries a spear, and behind him runs a very sharp- 
looking dog, who “yaps” at the approach of 
intruders. 


One day, writes a lady from Meran, an English- 
woman invaded a vineyard here, and began her 
slow, duck-like walk up the slope. Suddenly 
from the vines before her emerged the saltner, 
and began firmly but quite respectfully to explain 
that she must pay her “footing” before she could 
go on. 

But he was not allowed to proceed. The lady 
uttered three shrieks, in quick succession, threw 
something at him and fied. Down the steep and 
rugged footway she ran, while the man, amazed, 
doffed his plumes: passed his hand over his bewil- 
acted forehead and then stooped to pick up her 
missile. 

He examined it; he roared after her to return, 
and then, as she paid no attention, he set forth in 
hot pursuit. 

Faster and faster they flew until, reaching the 
leading thoroughfare ‘of Meran, the saltner 
dropped into a walk, although still keeping the 
woman tn sight. 

She reached the hotel, and more dead than alive, 
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flung herself on the hall porter’s shoulder, explain. 
ing In gasps that she had only gone out fora litte 
walk, and had met the most frightful brigand, 
“He chased me,” she cried, “even though J hag 
| flung him my purse atonce! { never knew | could 
| run so fast!” 
| Meantime the honest saltner appeared, toretun, 
| the mad lady’s purse. He left it with the concie; 
; and then returned to his vines, a bewildered may’ 
| He could not grasp the cone! erge’s explanation 
that his feathers had frightened the lady : for were 
not those very feathers what his own people mos, 
admired? He could only remember having many 
times heard that all the English are mad. 





—_+o+____ 


Peculiar Evidence. 


¥ the ineffaceable odor of certain perfumes 

B and scents, murderers and thieves have 

sometimes been detected. An Interesting 

' case of this sort occurred not long since in Paris, 

‘where a notorious burglar was arrested solely 
because he had a partiality for eucalyptus. 


An elderly lady awoke one night in the city of 
| Paris to find that the Jewel box at the side of her 
| bed was just being robbed by a burly, masked 

man. The lady controlled herself and feigned 
| sleep, but she noticed the strong odor of euca 
lyptus that pervaded the man’s garments. 

As soon as he had gone she opened her bedroom 
window and screamed for assistance. But the 
thief had made good his escape, nor was be 
captured for a considerable time. 

ne day there called at the office of a Hebrew 
pawnbroker a ntleman|y-looking fellow who 
was desirous of pledging a few articles. of jewelry, 
Now the pawnbroker had received a list of the 

ms stolen from the lady in question, and he saw 

at none of them were shown by the gentleman; 
but he had read in the newspaper account of the 
robbery concerning the strong odor of eucalyptus 
about the thief, and he at once noticed the smell 
of the fragrant oll pervading his would-be cus 
tomer’s clothing. 

His suspicions were aroused, and he summoned 
@ policeman and told _ his story. The result was 
the fapture of a notorious burglar and the thief of 
the lady’s gems. 

Another case hails from India. A merchant 
returning to his home from Calcutta took with 
him a small flask of spikenard, a costly perfume 
used in Hindu religious rites. He was robbed 
and murdered on the way. Months afterward 
the criminals, who had come under suspicion for 
other crimes, received an informal visit from the 
police, when the strong odor of the costly scent 
was discovered in their abode, and the half-empty 
flask was unearthed beneath a stack of fuel in 
one of the rooms. ) 

This led to the conviction and execution of three 
members of the gang. 


—~<o>—____ 


A Bird Story. 


CHARMING story of an incident connected 

A with the great fire in Chicago is told in one 

| of ourexchanges. A family living near the 

lake shore had a large number of pet birds. They 

had built an aviary, a long, narrow room with glass 

windows reaching from ceiling to floor. Passers-by 

often stopped before the house to watch the pretty 

i creatures fluttering about, to hear their ‘Songs, or 
to see them bathe. 


One afternoon, in the week of the fire, a cloud 
of fluttering wings moved wearily up the street, 
Presently these birds, most of them canaries, 
| caught sight of the aviary with its happy denizens. 
| Straight toward the witdows they flew, some of 
them against the glass itself. 

The ladies of the house were quick to take in 
the situation. They hurriedly shut their own birds 
into a compartment of the aviary, and then threw 
the windows wide open, retiring from sight that 
the spent travellers might feel free to enter. 

After a few minutes, first one and then another 
| flew inside, where y settled down, panting, 
feetenut for rest and safety. It was some time 

efore they attempted to eat or bathe. After the 
strangers eaten of the bird-seed and rested, 
the other birds were allowed to enter, and it was 
delightful to hear the chorus of songs which arose 
when the home birds and the strangers met. A 

This incident is vouched for by one of the ladies 
who was a witness to it. 


———~ee—___ 


The Palais de la Femme. 


LL Americans visiting Paris this summer are 
A prone to make comparisons between the 
eurrent French fair and the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, and the consensus of 
‘ opinion seems in favor of Chicago. Undoubtedly 
j the present World’s Fair excels in certain artistic 
details, as of decoration and statuary, but it falls 
short in grander features and effects. 


Judged solely by its Woman’s Building, as com- 
ared with the splendid structure dedicated to the 
interests of American womanhood at the Colum 
bian fair, the exposition of 1900 sinks into insig- 
nificance. For while the Palais de la semme, on 
| the Champ de Mars, \s a graceful little structure, 
it contains nothing of interest save in the matter 
of dress and toilet. Of the higher education and 
development of the sex it gives no indication, and 
indeed, for the most part, it has thus far ‘0 
given up to theatrical performances of the lightest 
character. 

France has produced many noble women of the 
highest abilities; but as evidenced by the present 
| Palais de la femme and what, is in it, the great 

majority of Frenchwomen of the present genera- 
; tion are still engrossed chiefly in matters of per- 
sonal adornment, and have not become much 
interested in those more serious questions which 
stir women in the United States. 


——————————— 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2. Valet—Ly.ctea, 3 
u—C.=hin, 5. Venom— 
Varlet — 


1. 1. Viper—V.= peri. 
Castle—CL.=seat. 4. Chin 
MY.=one. 6. Victor—CV.=riot. 7. 
LV. ar. 8 Chair—C.=hair. 

10. Table—I..= Beta. 11. Cream — MC.=ear. 
Vampires—M V.=spirea. 

2. Time, tie, M.; pedal, peal, D. ; acrid, arid 
lain, pain, L.; maxim, maim, lever, leer, i 

ire, lore, L-MDCLXVI, 1666—the great fire of 
London. 


8.1. Felon. 2. Inhuman. 3. Circumvent 
ane (beaten), b9 (benign), b4 (before), D1 (be 
won). 


9. Crab—C-=bar. 















5. Defiant, fainted; Hudson, unshod, hounds; 
abroad, aboard; citadel, dialect; Cornella, Caro- 
line; warble, bawler. 


6. Courage, savage, adage, lineage, patronage, 
marriage, flilage, eabbage, peerage, garbage, 
stoppage. 





7. Noon, redder, eve level, eye, peeP, toot, 
bib, nun, deed, elvie, ” sig, y 
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AVERY kind of bird is adapted to get 
its living in a particular way. It 
is strong in some respects, and 
weak in others. Some birds 
have powerful legs, but can 
hardly fly ; others live on the 
wing, and can 

hardly walk. Of these 
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company, hundreds in number, go sweeping 
over the valley in broad circles, having the 
chimney for a centre. Gradually the circles 
become narrower, and at the same time the 
excitement of the flock increases. Again 
and again the birds approach the chimney, 


The swift makes his nest of twigs, and as 
he cannot alight on the ground in search of 
them, he is compelled to gather them from 
the dead limbs of trees. Over and over 
again you will see the bird dart against such 
a limb, catching at a twig as he pauses for 





flying birds none is better 
known than the chimney- 
swift, or, as he is improp- 
erly called, the chimney- 
swallow. No one ever 
saw him sitting on a perch 
or walking on the ground. 
In fact, his wings are so 
long and his legs so short 
and weak that if he were 
to alight on the ground, he 
would probably never be 
able to rise into the air 
again. 

He hardly seems to need 
a description, and yet I 
suppose that hundreds of 
Companion readers do not 
know him from a swallow. 
His color is sooty brown, 
turning to gray on the 
throat. His body, as he is 
seen in the air, is shaped 
like a bobbin, bluntly 
pointed at both ends. If 
he is carefully watched, 
however, it will be noticed 
that he spreads his tail for 
an instant whenever he 
changes suddenly the direc- 
tion of his flight. In other 
words, he uses his tail as a 
rudder. 

He shoots about the sky 
at a tremendous speed, 
much of the time sailing, 
with his long, narrow wings 
firmly set, and is especially 
lively and noisy toward 
nightfall. Very commonly 
two or three of the birds 
fly side by side, cackling 
merrily and acting very 
much as if they were 
amusing themselves with 
some kind of game. 

They feed on the wing, 
and have wide, gaping 
mouths perfectly adapted 
to that purpose. 

As their name implies, 
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they build their nests and 
pass the night mostly in 
chimneys, although in the 
wilder parts of the country they still inhabit 
hollow trees. Numbers of pairs live together 
in a colony. 

One of the chimneys of a certain house near 
the Charles River, in Newton, Massachusetts, 
has for many years been a favorite’ resort of 
swifts. 1 have many times visited the place 
to watch the birds go to roost. Little by 
little they gather in a flock, as twilight comes 
on, and then for an hour or more the whole 
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Then 
away they shoot for another round, 

At length the going to roost actually be- 
gins. Half a dozen or a dozen of the birds 
drop one by one into the chimney. The rest 
sweep away, and when they come back, a 
And so the 
lively performance goes on till the last 
' straggler folds his wings above the big black 
| cavity and tumbles headlong out of sight. 


as if they meant to descend into it. 
| 


' second detachment drops in. 
| 


the merest instant before it. It is difficult to 
be sure whether he succeeds or not, his 
movements are so rapid, but it is certain that 
he must often fail. However, he acts upon 
the old motto, “Try, try again,’’ and in 
course of time the nest is built. And an 
extremely pretty nest it is, with the white 
eggs in it, the black twigs glued firmly 
together with the bird’s own saliva. 
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PEKIN TAKEN BY THE ALLIES.— The 
allied army, composed mainly of British, Rus- 
sian, Japanese and American troops, which left 
Tientsin for the relief of the legutions August 2d, 
reached Pekin August 14th. The troops were 
exhausted with their march and the plan was to 
make a general attack on the 15th. Sounds of a 
heavy attack upon the legations disclosed the 
necessity of haste, and the commands pushed 
forward independently before daybreak, the 
British, Americans and French moving along 
the left of the river, and the Japanese and 
Russians on the right. The troops finally entered 
the foreign settlement through the canal. The 
ministers, with their staffs, were found safe. 

Four CITIES IN ONE.— Pekin is practically 
four cities in one. The Chinese City, which con- 
stitutes the southern portion, is a parallelogram, 
about six miles from east to west and three from 
south to north. North of this lies the Tartar 
City, which is about five miles square. At the 


center of this is the Imperial City, occupied by ! 


high officials of the empire; and within this is 
the Forbidden City, sacred as the residence of the 
sovereign, and rarely entered by a foreigner. 
Each city has its own walls and gates. 





THE LATEsT MerssaGe from Minister 
Conger, when this record closes, August 2:4, is 
dated August 19th. At that time the entire 
city, except the imperial palace, was occupied by 
the allied troops, and was districted for police 
supervision. The Chinese army had fled, and 
the court had gone westward, probably to 
Singan Fu. The conditions were chaotic. Some 
missionaries had started for home, while others 
remained in charge of the Christian refugees. 

CONFLICTING INTER -—There are some 
signs of dissension among the powers codperating 
in China. August 10th, the Russian admiral 
landed a force at the important port of Niuch- 

pees wang, and notified the foreign 
(i 








consuls that the Russian gov- 
ernment had undertaken the 
administration of the town, for 
the protection of foreign in- 
terests. August 18th, the British 
landed a brigade of 3,000 Indian 
troops at Shanghai, for the 
avowed purpose of preventing 
an outbreak. The action of 
each power is regarded with 
distrust by others, and is criticised as prompted 
by separate interests rather than the common 
cause. It is intimated that Russia means to 
repeat Port Arthur at Niuchwang, and that 
England wants to strengthen herself at Shanghai 
to protect her claims to the Yangtze. 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH SPAIN 
have been fully restored. A treaty of amity, 
commerce and general intercourse has been signed 





Jon J. INGALLS 


provisionally at Madrid by the American Minister | 


and the Spanish Minister of State. The trade 


between the two countries last year was larger: 


than in any preceding year since 1893, 


EXPOSITION AWARDS.—The awands at the 
Paris Exposition were distributed August 18th, 
with brilliant ceremonies. There were 2,827 
grand prizes and about 40,000 other awards. Of 
these, 220 grand prizes and 1,761 lesser awards 
were given to American exhibitors. 


Two Groves oF 
met at Indianapolis August 14th-16th. One, a 
“Liberty Congress,’’ was composed of represen- 
tatives of the ‘‘Anti-Imperialist Leagues.” The 
conclusion which it reached was that the most 


effective way of crushing Imperialism is to vote ! 


for Mr. Bryan for President, and it adopted 
olutions to that effect. The other group, the 
ational Party,’’ is opposed to “Imperialism” 
but is also opposed to the principles and candi- 
dates of the Democratic party. It seeks to form 
anew party, and to inake independent nomina- 
tions. It adjourned to meet again at New York, 
September 5th, for the nomination of the ticket. 

I ENT DEATHS.— Collis P. Huntington, 
president of the Southern Pacific railroad 
company, and one of the best-known financiers 











of this country, died suddenly at his camp in the } 
Mr. Hunt-' 


Adirondacks, August 13th, aged 73. 
ington, at the time of his death, 
was president or director of more 
than a score of important rail- 
road and other companies. He 
was one of the first promoters 
of the project for building the 
Central Pacific Railroad, com- 
pleted in 1869, which furnished 
the first all-rail route across 
the continent. —Former United 
States Senator John James Ingalls of Kansas, 
died August 16th. He was a successful lawyer 
and editor, and an effective public speaker. He 
served three terms in the United States Senate 
asa Republican, from 1873 to 1391. 
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ANTI- IMPFRIALISTS ! 


| camp learned to imitate the warning whistle 
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Tuk ELECTRIC FURNACE IN THE ALPS.— 

| The Swiss are going to try the electric furnac.: 
‘on a large scale for smelting iron ore in the Alps. 
Hitherto most of the iron used in Switzerland | 


of coal in Switzerland to melt the native ores. 
The river Aar will furnish the electric power 
required. 





Ratsine Lions in DuBLIN.—The Zoilog 
ical Garden in Dublin has a remarkable specialty. | 
namely, the raising of lions for the trade. More. 
than 200 lions have been raised in the Irish 

‘capital city since the first experiments were 
made, more than 20 years ago. , 
Singularly, the race to which ; 
these lions belong has disap-' 
peared from its original home ' 
in Natal, South Africa, while 
it has been perpetuated under 
artificial conditions in the 
atmosphere of Ireland. The 
Zodlogical Society of Ireland contemplates an 
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extension of its business of lion-raising, and 
recently it has added a male lion from Nubia to 
its stock, hitherto exclusively of Natal blood, and 
an attempt is being made to interbreed the two 
varieties. 


Lone-Livep Birps.—It used to be believed 
that ravens lived longer than any other species 
of birds, and it was said that their age frequently 
exceeded a century. Recent studies of the 
subject indicate that no authentic instance of a 
raven surpassing 70 years of age is on record. 
But parrots have been known to live 100 years. 
One lost its memory at 60 and its sight at 90. 
There is a record of a golden eagle which died at 

| Schoenbrun at the age of 118 years. Another 
' golden eagle was kept in the tower of London 
for 90 years. A third died at Vienna aged 104 
years. Geese and swans are tenacious of life, 
and extraordinary accounts exist of the great age 
that they have attained. Buffon and other 
authorities have credited them with 80 and 100 
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years of life. | 


ScREENS TO AID VIsSIoN.— When astrono- 
mers are making heroic attempts by planting ' 
observatories on lofty mountains and on desert 
plateaus to overcome the effects of dense, impure 
and unsteady air in obscuring telescopic vision, 
it strikes one as odd that the interposition of a; 
light-absorbing screen in the eyepiece of the tel- 
escope should be found to improve the vision. | 
Such, however, according to Professor See and | 
Mr. Peters of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory, is the fact. By interposing a cell, filled 
with a solution of picric acid and copper in 
alcohol, between the eye and the lenses of the 
eyepiece, they find that the definition with a! 
| telescope, in viewing stars and planets, is 
materially improved. 








Tur LAST OF THE Brsons.—In the forests 
around Great Slave Lake the wood bison still 
exists in the wild state, but 
its numbers are rapidly de 
dining. According toa recent 
estimate, not more than 50 
members of a herd which 
numbered several hundreds | 
in 1804, were left alive in 
1899. The wood bison re 
sembles the buffalo of our 
Western plains, but is rather 
larger. The head of one of 
oe: ~ these animals was recently 
acquired by the American Museum of Natural 
| History in New York, and is greatly prized. 

MonAwkirE, A NEw ORE.—In the copper 
district near Tloughton, Michigan, a new ore of | 
nickel, to which the name Mohawkite is given, 
has been discovered. It contains arsenide of 
copper and arsenide of nickel, and its composition 
is such that it is said to promise well as an alloy 
of copper and nickel, for which a demand 
already exists in the arts. 

















STIMULATING PLANTS WITH ELECTRIC- 
Iry.—Some original experiments in the applica- 
tion of electricity to hasten the development of * 
plants were recently tried in Russia. By cover- 3 
ing a plot of barley with a network of electric 
wires sustained by wooden posts, one experi- 
menter accelerated the ripening of the grain by a 
period of twelve days. In_ soil electrified by 
buried wires, potatoes and other roots gave an: 
enormously increased yield. Seeds subjected . 
to electrification germinated sooner than those | 
not thus treated. | 





Mockine-Birps IN War.— During the J 
| Siege of Ladysmith a mocking-bird in the British = 


given by the sentries whenever the tlash of a big 
Boer gun announced a coming shell. Not only: 
that but, according to the account of a British 
correspondent in the besieged town, the bird also 
imitated the “scream and buzzle” of the shell |: 
passing through the air. 1 
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Order by Mail. If your 
dealer does not keep W. L. Doug- 
las shoes, and will not get them 
for you, send your order direct to 
W.L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass., stating size and width 
usually worn, style desired, plain 
or cap toe, heavy, medium or light 
sole. Enclose 25 cts. in addition to 
price of shoes, for carriage. Send 
money-order, express order or cash- 
ier’s check. We have been in business 
since July 6, 1876, and have sent millions 
of pairs of shoes to customers by mail 
and express, always giving our customers 
satisfaction. We do the largest shoe mail- 
order business in the world. 


A £5.00 Shce for $3.50. 
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Our “‘Orthopedic."’ 


W.L. Douglas Shoes are 
sold in every state and territory 
in the United States. There are 
a few towns in some states where 

we have no agents; dealers can 
obtain the exclusive sale if appli- 

cation is made at once. W. L. 

Douglas $3.50 and $3.00 shoes are 
the best in the world; no others 
equal them in style, fit, wear or 

workmanship. We are advertising 
extensively throughout the United 
States, in the small country districts as 
well as the large cities, creating an im- 
mense demand for our shoes. It will pay 
a dealer to put in a line of W. L. Douglas 
shoes to supply this demand. 


A $4.00 Shoe for $3.00. 







Catalogue B, showing Fall and Winter Styles, Terms and Full Information, sent Free upon request. 


There is More Style, Comfort and Wear in W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 Shoes 
than in any other line of shoes sold at these prices. 





W.L. Douglas shoes are sold at $3.00 and $3.50 because 
they are worth it. You can buy other makes and pay more, 
perhaps less, but don’t do it, because W. L. Douglas $3.00 and 
$3.50 shoes will positively outwear two pairs of any other make. 

They have the same durability, style and fit found in 
shoes costing $4.00 to $5.00, which have made them famous 
for a quarter of a century. The real worth of our $3.00 and 
$3.50 shoes compared with other makes is $4.00 to $5.00. 


We are the largest makers and retailers of men’s $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes in the world. We make and sell more of these 
grades than any other two manufacturers in the United States. 

Having the largest $3.00 and $3.50 shoe business in the 
world, and a perfect system of manufacturing, we are able to pro- 
duce higher grade $3.00 and $3.50 than can be had elsewhere. 

The reason more W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 shoes 
are sold than any other make is because they are the best. - 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. Insist on having W. L. Douglas Shoes 
with name and price stamped on bottom. 


We own and operate 61 retail stores in the following cities, selling 83.50 SHOES ONLY. Our shoes for fall and winter comprise Black Calf, 
Calf, French Enamel, Box Calf, Willow Calf, Black Vici Kid, High Cut Box Calf, High Cut Russet Calf, Ete. All one price, 8 
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| some time burning. The batter is made to cover 


COMPANION. 


Your Teeth are a gift, but the care of them is not. ! 
You must keep them, and Aubifoam enables you to do 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its sul 
price {s $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional 8 over eight—which is the number 
given for are a gift to the subscribers froin 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 












Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-ofice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER’ OF 
THESE CAN RE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Sliver should never be sent through the inail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in # letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,-Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ie as we cannot flud your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF HEALTH. 


'N matters of health, para- 
doxical as the statement is, 
the battle is not always to 
the strong. Indeed it is by 
no means rare to see cases 
where the direct cause of 
Premature breakdown and 
death was an inherited 
good constitution. It is 
with health as with wealth 
—that which an ancestor 
has labored long to accu- 
mulate may be dissipated 
in a short time by a spend- 

EE . thrift heir; while, on the 
other hand, men are apt to be careful of that for 
which they have personally struggled. 

It isan undoubted physiological fact that people 
who have inherited good constitutions may, if they 
choose, and barring accidents, live long lives; yet 
how often we see such people wasting this great 
«lft in needless imprudences, priding themselves 
on the impunity with which they overtax nerve 
force on foolish pleasures, claiming that they 
“never take cold,” and boasting of their recupera- 
tive powers, In the possession of which they 
continue to insult nature, 

But sooner or later nature always resents insult, 
and the day of retribution inevitably comes to the 
man who uses his principal of health to gamble 
with, Instead of contenting himself with the legiti- 
mate use of his interest, 

This, of course, does not alter the fact that one 
man may do things with impunity that would be 
suicidal in another. Our parable still holds good. 
His principal is larger, and consequently his 
income is larger; nevertheless, let him be satisfied 
with his comfortable six per cent., and not tempt 
fate with wildcat schemes. 

Still clinging to our metaphor, we may say that, 
as there are many Dick Whittingtons, who come 
to town with a penny in the pocket, but with 
careful thrift end by being lord mayors, so it may 
be with many who are poor in physical health. 
Recognizing their limitations, and lving whole- 
some sanitary lives, they may actually create a 
constitution enabling them to enjoy long years of 
health and happiness. 

This end is not to be attained by a fussy over- 
occupation with questions of hygiene, but by a 
brave determination, daily carried out, to eat 
properly, sleep properly, breathe properly, and 
pay due heed to nature’s admonitions. 

In this fight we have the comfort of knowing 
that nature herself is with us, her tendency being 
ever away from disease and toward health. 
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SHEETS OF BREAD. 


If you wisheto dine off a sheet of bread, you 
must go to the great American desert and ask the 
women of the Moki Indians to bake it for you. 
But if you are wise, you will not inquire too closely 
into the details of the process. 

The preparation of the bread, in sheets hardly 
thicker than a sheet of paper, is a real art among 
the Moki women. A corner in the principal room 
is set aside for the accommodation of a shallow 
trough, walled in with slabs of stone set on end. 
The trough is divided into three compartments, 
and in these the first process of bread-making 
takes place. 

When bread is to be made, a girl kneels behind 
each compartment. Shelled corn is then put on 
the flat stone in the first compartment, and with a | 
coarse, oblong stone the first girl proceeds to rub | 
it. The coarse meal thus prepared is passed on 
to the next compartment. Here it is again rubbed. 
with a stone less coarse, and passed on to the 
third stage. The result is a decidedly fioury 
meal. 

With a brush which is made of dried grass bound | 
together with a string of calico, and with which | 
the tloor is swept between times, the meal is then 


thinly the entire surface, 
‘When one side is baked she takes the bread by 
@ corner and pulls it off dexterously, turning it the 
other side up. When it is done, a long, flat basket 
! receives it, and the baker turns the edges up all 
round, so that the air can get at it. Sheet after i 
sheet is baked until the basket is piled high with | 


bcription | the blue bread, or “piki,” which the baker pro- | lifetime; » Joy forever; 


_ nounces “‘peka.” 

| No salt is used in the batter, and the piki has a 
| sweetish taste. It is usually blue, partaking of 
| the color of the corn from which it is made. It is 
eaten dry or in a sort of soup. When the men go 
on a journey they take piki made into rolls, very 
much as one would roll up a sheet of wet paper, 
the bread being of about the same thickness as 
the paper. 

The stones upon which the bread !s baked are . 
; Prepared by the old women of the tribe with great ; 
secrecy and much ceremony. They are very valu- | 
able, and are handed down as heirlooms from 
mother to daughter. 

The first stage in the process, so says Popular | 
Science News, is the smoothing and filling of the 
surface of the stone with hot pitch. It is then 
smoked and rubbed for many days, with an accom- 
| paniment of rude chanting. As far as a white 
‘man may know, the first rubbing is with a smooth 
stone, the next with pieces of wood, while the 
finishing work is done with the bare hands. The 
result is a jet black, smooth surface, to which 
the piki does not stick in baking. 








HUNTING OSTRICH NESTS. 


Although the skin of an ostrich is worth from 
forty to one hundred dollars on the spot, the | 
bunter of the desert usually prefers to search for | 
the eggs when he has discovered an ostrich in| 
flight. An English traveller in the Sahara, Mr. | 
H. B. Tristram, describes this search. | 


| 

Once, and once only, I had the good fortune to 
take an ostrich’s nest, although fresh eggs were 
not infrequently brought in by the Arabs. We 
observed With our telescopes two birds standin; 
for some time in the same spot, and were induced 
to ride toward them. They rapidly scudded off, 
but on intersecting their track we turned back 
and retraced it instead of continuing a vain 
pursuit. } 

An ostrich’s track is by no means easy elther to 
follow or to retrace, for his stride measures, when 
he is at full speed, from twenty-two to twenty- 
eight feet; and the oblong impression of two toes 
at so wide intervals affords no very evident track 
to any eyes less expert than those of a Bedouin 
huntsman. 

We retraced the impression to the spot where 
we had seen the birds standing together, and 
‘where the sand was well trodden down, Two 
| Arabs at once dismounted and began to dig with 
their hands, and presently they brought up four 
fresh eggs from a depth of about a foot under the 
warm sand. 

Ostrichegg omelet we always found a most 
| Welcoine addition to our desert Dill of fare, and a 
convenient and portable provision, for froin the 
thickness of the shell the eggs keep perfectly 
sweet and fresh for a fortnight or three weeks. 


JUMPED FOR THE HIGHEST WAGER. 


In the “History of the West Branch Valley” 
Mr. Meginness tells the story of Marcus Huling’s 
famous jump. 


Huling was walking along the river-bank when 
he suddenly became aware that he was pursued 
by Indians. Realizing that his only hope of safety 
lay in flight, he ran with all speed toward the 
| precipice at Blue Hill, but the Indians rapidly 

gained on hin. 

Driven to the edge of the frightful precipice, 
with the savages yelling in his rear, he determine 
to jump, preferring to die in this mann-r rather 

| than to fall beneath the tomahawk. 

Seizing a large overhanging branch of a tree, he 
leaped over the brink and landed some ninety feet 

| below on a shelf of rock, unhurt! From this point | 
he jumped forty feet farther into the river, and | 
escaped with only a dislocation of bis shoulder. 

The savages were obliged to run round for a 

| mile, and Huling had time to make his esca] It 
is supposed that the branch broke his fall, and 
save # his life. Huling, on being asked about it, 
replied: 
un i jumped for @ great wager. I jumped for my 
le 











WRONG CONCLUSION. 


“Well,” remarked a lounger at the railway 
station in a college town, the day after commence- 
ment, “I know, of course, that’s what she is, but, 
I should hardly have expected her to label her 
trunk so.” 


“What do you mean?” asked another lounger. 
“Don’t you see?” rejoined the first, pointing at 
the letters, “S. G. G.,"’ conspicuously marked on a 
large trunk standing on end at the edge of the 
platform. “That means ‘Sweet Girl Graduate.’ ” 
“My name, sir,” austerely replied a dignified 
Yous woman standing near, “is Sylvia Gale 
son.’? 
‘There was no further conversation concerning 
t trunk. 





REASON ENOUGH. 


A novel and ingenious explanation of the cause 
of a singer’s cough was recently given by a warm- 
hearted Milesian. 


“And how is Misther Brown?” he inquired of 
one of the singer’s friends. “I was hoping he’d 
be giving a concert in the town hall whilst he was | 
here, so Mrs. Casey and me could be favored to 
hear some more of his foine son; 

“He has a bad cough just now,” said the friend. | 

“Oh, now that’s too bad,” said Mr. Casey, with 
feeling; ‘‘but it’s no wonder, all the same. That 
sthrong voice he has, pressing on his loongs, would 
be a pt to give him a cough now and then, it’s 
lolkely.” 








WHILE THEY WAIT. 


“Ict on parle toutes les langques,”—all languages 
spoken here,—the legend which may be seen just. 
now over many Paris restaurants, is not alto 
gether misleading. Says the London Chronicle: 





vathered up, and mixed with water to a thick | 
batter. j 
Then comes in the art of the baker. She takes 
a single handful of the batter and spreads it over 
4 long, flat syone, Under whieh a fire bas been for 


A visitor recently remarked to the manager of a 
restaurant which made the above comprehensive 
claim: 

“You must have a great many interpreters here.” 
“Not one,” was the reply. 

“Who, then, speaks all the languages?” 

“The customers, monsieur.” ' 
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permanently cured by a physician —a speech specialist 
for nearly twenty years. Pupils may live in the insti- 
tution and receive the doctor’s constant personal 
treatment and care. Applicants may rely upon having 
the best treatment known, combining the cele- 
brated German and French methods, improved by the 
suggestions of a progressive American physician. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet, giving directions for treat- 
ment and nbundant references from eminent menand 
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abdomen, and throw the shoulders back 
into a fine military attitude. They are the 
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| buying, and may save you $100. Old pianos 
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England coast-line preceded and followed the; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1900. 














harvest on the salt marsh. | 

The haying took two or three days; the men | 
did not return at night, but camped out on the 
marsh, carrying with them provisions enough to | 
last through the entire period. Vast quantities 
of ready-cooked meat, jars full of cookies and 
doughnuts, scores of apple and mince pies and 
dozens of loaves of spicy cakes their devoted 
womenfolk prepared for them during the burn- | 
ing dog-days, patiently hanging over ovens and t 
sweltering in kitchens with the thermometer 
well up toward a hundred. It never occurred 
to them to rebel; rather, each labored feverishly 
to outdo her neighbor in variety and excellence. 
| While the men were absent there was a lull, and 
this time was tacitly set apart for the exchange 
of neighborhood calls. But it was brief, for 
“boating day,” the day of final harvest, when 
the hay was floated up the creeks on great flat 
“gundelows” to the nearest point for distribu- 
tion, must be duly celebrated. 

A triumphal procession from the landing-place | 
commonly formed one feature of the celebration, 
games and dancing sometimes another; but the 
climax was always the harvest supper. To that 
bounteous meal, equal in massiveness and rich- 
ness to all that had gone before, the men—just 
from their labors on the blazing marsh, where 





New England and Other Matters. 


Vermont elected a new governor last 
week in the person of Hon. William Wallace 
Stickney, of Ludlow, the subject of our cover- 
page portrait. Mr. Stickney is a native of the 
town of Plymouth, where he was born in 1853; 
is a lawyer by profession, and has been state’s 
attorney of Windsor County, and clerk of the 
house of representatives. 

A Pawtucket clergyman willing to help 
workingmen who were travelling in search of 
employment, but averse to feeding professional 
beggars, had a load of cord-wood dumped in his 
back yard, and when a tramp applied for a meal, 
invited him to move the wood to another part of 
the yard, a few feet distant. Some men did the ; 
Job gladly and got a meal, and a good one. | toy had gone veiled and mittened to baffle the 

hers shied at the horrid sight and ran for their | ; . 
lives. As a simple, inexpensive test of “good | insects, and doffed x heir hats frequently and 
aga : pee z . | clapped them on again full of water to keep off 
faith,’”’ and one that does no injustice to anybody, | d 1 
cord-wood, with or without a saw and sawhorse, ; ean the omens but scarce re! leased 
may be confidently recommended. ‘rom their kitchens in time to don fresh calicoes, 
sat cheerfully down together with the appetites 
of an hervic age, and ate their way undaunted 
through the bill of fare! 

Mince-pies in August! Let us be grateful for 
our blessings, and accord to the soda-fountain 
and the ice-cream freezer an honored place among 
the adjuncts of civilization. 


1 
t 


The Schoolhouse Flag isa Companion 
favorite. Hence the friendly interest we feel in 
the statement recently made, that the first flag 
raised over a public school floated, in 1812, above 
the log schoolhouse on Catamount Hill. That 
ancient landmark is in the town of Coleraine, 
Massachusetts, on an elevation three miles in 
diameter, which rises several hundred feet above 
the level of the surrounding country, and which 

- used to be dotted with farmhouses as well as with 
the catamount dens that gave the place its name. 
The hill is almost deserted now, but once in five 

years the people who used to live upon it hold a | fs 
jane there A thousand persons attended the | inhabit a scullery on the roof.” He declares that 
recent one, whereat the schoolhouse and its flag | he has seen the European cell in a remote jail 
were specially glorified. Still The Companion | ‘istrict very much larger, lighter, cleaner, cooler 
will not venture to say that the Catamount Hill | and more eligibly situated than the first room he 
flag was the first. It should suffice that Cata- | W8S offered in an Indian hotel. 


sen Hd go erry Pa, Zen 


, . | throughout the eighteen hundred thousand square 
Within Two Days, recently, Maine ship- miles might indtleertle be called second-class: 
builders broke two records by launching two big 


all the rest were unredeemedly vile. The walls 
schooners. A Bath yard put out the largest five- | are ort the carpets shabby, the furniture 
master ever built, the William C. Carneyie— 


rickety, the food uneatable, the management 
named, by the way, for a nephew of Andrew 


—>—__—_ 


Indian Hotels. 


The tourist in India is said to wallow in 
discomfort. ‘On arriving at a hotel,” wrote the 
late Mr. G. W. Steevens, ‘‘you are requested to 


y 


m 
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One Way of Travelling. 


Central Africa is not yet the land of the tourist, 
and it is interesting to read the brave story 
of Helen Caddick, an Englishwoman whose 
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in Business ¢ go @ 


is the earnest, willing disposi- 
tion, supplemented by the right 
kind of training. To achieve 
real success in the business 
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sary to prepare one’s self i 
iness training-school as it is 
y for aspirants to any 
nto go through their 
ve training-schools. 
Taking it for granted that the 
best business training-school 
is the one that graduates the 
largest number of pupils, and 
whose situation department has 
atest success, then the 
leader is Burdett College. 
Sessions from September 4th 
to June 28th. Open for visitors 
| all the year round. 
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694 Washington St., 
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non-existent. The only tings barely tolerable 
e 
Carnegie. At Camden, on the following day, ; which you bring with you. 
The apartment in which I originally recorded 
six-masted schooner. these opinions was furnished as follows: A table 
: with a deep crack across it; a bedstead with a 
Men who are not very old can remember when | mattress covered with a dirty ticking; a wardrobe 
a three-masted schooner was something of a! papered inside with advertisements from the 
novelty. The first four-master was the Governor | Ptoneer, now black and peeling aff in strips; 
‘ Mrities | two chairs, both of which had holes jn their cane 
Aimes, launched at Waldoboro in 1888. Critics and’ creaked and rocked on’ their joints 
said that, because of her length, she would prove , when you sat on them; two occasional tables, 
too ‘‘tender’’ to bear any strain. But although | both broken-legged and sloping perilously ; and 
the Ames was never a lucky craft she promptly | a dlecayed batand-coub rack, with one peg missing | 
‘i itici ive. and two pegs loose. 
eae: Particular criticism. ‘Then the five. | There was a sort of sackcloth carpet, stained, 
The Wells, the first of the six-masters, is three | French’ windows were warped and refused to 
shut; over one hung two wisps of torn and 
and one-half feet beam, and twenty-three feet ©ffee-colored lace curtain. 
deep. The six lower masts are splendid sticks | comin “7 ah h 
oF BS i ig off ; in the ceiling was a cobwebbed hole. 
of Oregon pine one hundred and nineteen feet! which once held a chandelier and now held i 
the jib-boom is seventy-five feet long. From the , Up and down the floor. 
; ‘ 4 ‘his was a shade worse than usual, but only a 
tip of her jib-boom to the tip of her driver-boom shade. All these thi 3 tin an 1 vita 
is four hundred and twenty-five feet, about one- iY the tourtag seasol of th ayer oe 
are lucky if the swollen baboo in the office will let 
sand square yards of canvas. you in al all. 
Even before she is rigged the Hells has cost a 
good deal more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
profitable, even when freights are low. She 
will carry five thousand tons of coal at a load— 
as much as three of the big steam-colliers used 
crew of fourteen men, all told, will be able to 
navigate her. A square-rigged ship of equal size 
would call for twiceas many men. That suggests 


are the personal service and bedding, both of 
was launched the George W". Wells, the first 

creased, and littered with bits of straw. All the 
hundred and eight feet long in the keel, forty-six 

: The walls were of green distemper, blotchy and | 1 

Jong, each topmast measures fifty-eight feet, and vermin. Many squirrels and mice were running 

hotel; and at the touring season of the y 
twelfth of a mile. She will spread twelve thou- 
But seafaring men admit that she will be 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad—and a 
one of the reasons why Yankees build schooners. 





———— 
Boating Day. 


How our honored ancestors did eat! 

The festivities of early New England days 
certainly included a disproportionate amount of 
feasting, and when we remember that there were 
no caterers then, and the whole burden of cooking 
and preparation fell upon our “foremothers,” it 
becomes a marvel that those gallant women ever 
survived to the ripe old ages not unfrequently 
recorded on their tombstones. Weddings, 
funerals, christenings, quiltings, house-raisings, 
ordinations, thanksgivings, each demanded its 
feast, and a feast, moreover, of a solid and 
elaborate nature. 

Even in midsummer no light repast was 
tolerated. Salads and ice-cream were unknown; 
jellies, “whips” and “fools”? were the lightest 
dainties, and these were never served unaccom- 
panied by cake: cake of many kinds and | 
glorious indigestibility. 

Perhaps the cooking orgy which arouses our 
deepest sympathy was that which along the New 





intelligent curiosity led her to travel into the 
innermost portions of the half-discovered conti- 
nent. Finding continuous walking in the burn- | 
ing sun impracticable, she used a species of 
native litter called “machila.” Her first expe- 
Tience was amusing. She says of it: 


The start was a most exciting performance, for 
at first I was rather appalled at the array of 
wild-lookingmen. There were fourteen of them, 
twelve to carry me and two to carry my luggage, 
which weighed just sixty pounds. 

The machila is a hammock made of strong 
sail-cloth and slung on a bamboo pole. It was 
carried by two men, one at each end. A very 
important item in its make-up is the pillows. 
These, when well arranged, add greatly to the 
traveller’s comfort. I was miserably uncomfoi 
able at first, but after a time I learned to ri 
with perfect ease. 

Having inspected my conveyance, I proceeded 
to get in, but as I was not used to a mock, 
when I got in on one side I promptly rolled out 
on the other. The “boys” shrieked with laugh- 


ter, and rushed to pick me up. Then, when I ||) 


tried again to get in, they formed in a row on the | 
off side to prevent a repetition of the accident. 
The men who the machila yo at a kind 
of trot, and travel at the rate of about four miles | 
an hour. 
bly, but as a rule they go very easily and change 
without stopping. In lifting the pole over their | 
heads, just to inge shoulders, hey often give | 
their heads an awful knock, but it does not | 


trouble them; their skulls seem too thick for ||’ 





them to mind such a trifling blow. 
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is an attractive feature of the school. The 
courses of study fit for any college, schools 
of technology, and business. No examina- 
tions for entrance required. Only requisite— 
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N the sixteen years of her life, Mary 
| Louise Claflin had never spent a 
night away from home. This cir- 
eumstance, which seemed to the girl 
indicative of cruel disfavor toward her 
on the part of fate, was easy of expla- 
nation. In that quiet New England 
village, where both wealth and want 
were rare visitors, people seldom went 
away for the summer, or sent their 
daughters to boarding-school. 

As for visits to relatives, Mrs. Claflin’s 
only brother had been in California for 
twenty years, and of Mr. Claflin’s sisters, 
one lived in a lonely farmhouse some- 
where up ift the hills—a place so bare of 
attractions, according to Mr. Claflin’s 
boyish memory, that East Winstead had 
become a gentle joke in the family 
chronic the desirable end of the most 
towering ambitions; which ambitions 
were owned chiefly by Mary Louise. So 
to the Claflin young people the only door- 
way to the great outside world was that 
of Mr. Claflin’s younger sister, who had 
married a well-to-do lawyer in New York. 
And Mrs. Tremont had been not un- 

















mindful of her duty toward her relatives; , 


Felicia and Tom and Emily had more than 
once visited her; but for Mary Louise, down 
at the bottom of the list, the happy hour had 
never struck. 


OF PEASE. LOUISE 






“IT WAS SUCH A BRIGHT, EAGER FACE, WITH SUCH 
RESERVES OF JOY BEHIND IT!” 


questioned her father with pleading eyes. He 
smiled acrogs at her, remembering the impatient 
dreams of his own youth. 

“There’s time yet, little girl,’’ he answered. 


Twice, indeed, she had been ' | ‘Suppose we go out on the piazza for a prome- 


invited, but once her Cousin Evelyn had been | nade, and talk it over?” 


taken ill with scarlet fever, and the other time | 
Mary Louise herself had sprained her ankle. 
So Mary Louise believed in an adverse fate. 
One rainy summer night, when the family 
were all gathered in the sitting-ruom, she 
spoke up suddenly: “I don’t see what’s the 
use of having a good mind if one is never going 
to be allowed an opportunity of broadening it.” 


There was a stir about the table; Mary’ 


Louise’s remarks were quite apt to create a 
sensation. Her mother looked puzzled. Her 


father glanced over his newspaper at his! 


youngest daughter and waited, but Tom 
doubled up with tormenting laughter. 

“*Puor Polly-Lou!” he said, tenderly. “It 
must be hard. I never was burdened with 
greatness myself, but I’ve always heard ’twas 
painful. You have my profoundest sympathy.” 

Mary Louise flushed, but she did not change 
her statement. There was something stanch 
about her; she had meant no conceit in her 
remark. She looked across at her father, who 
was the one who oftenest understood. 

“How can one,” she persisted, seriously, “if 
one never goes any where or sees anything ?”” 

“T have it!’ Tom interrupted, with dramatic 
inspiration. ‘You shall go to East Winstead 
—I will pay your fare myself! Never let it be 
said of Thomas Claflin that he was unmindful 
of the genius growing up at his side! 
your trunk, Polly-Lou! To East Winstead 
you shall go to-morrow!” 


| finger-tips. 


Pack | 





Mary Louise sprang up eagerly. Many a 
difficulty had been cleared away in a walk with 


| father; but as she threw open the door the 


light fell upon the dripping figure of one of 
their neighbors. 

“I guess I’m too wet to come in,” he re- 
turned, in answer to Mary Louise’s invitation. 
“I just thought I’d leave your mail, since 
*twas on my way; thought likely wouldn’t any 
of you be going down to the office to-night.” 

Mary Louise took the handful of mail,— 
two or three newspapers and one letter,—and 
holding the door open, lighted the neighbor 
down the path. But the strain upon her 
politeness was evident by the slam with which 
the door blew shut; she knew by the envelope 


| that the letter was from Aunt Felicia, and the 


consciousness of what it might contain coming 
so close upon her cry, thrilled her to her 


then stood waiting. 
“Aunt Felicia says,’ 

Mary Louise’s beseeching eyes, “that she wants 

one of the girls to spend August with her at 


| Long Island. She wishes that she could 


invite two of you, but as she expects several 
other guests, including Miss Gates, she has not 
room this summer. But whichever one of you 
decides to go, she promises the happiest month 
that she can give.” 


Mary Louise grew white with excitement. | 


She carried it to her mother, and : 


her mother answered | 


thought of anything so wonderful. Had 
not Miss Gates been for two years past 
the ideal of all her most exalted ambi- 
tions? And to see her—to talk with her 

to live with her for days! Then Mary 
Louise awoke to the eager planning of 
the girls. 

“We must make her the pret- 
tiest travelling dress we possibly 
can contrive,” Felicia was say- 
ing. “It’s Mary Louise’s first 
journey, and she must be fitted 
out properly.” 

“Ill see to her hat,” Emily 
promised. ‘No, you needn’t 
look at me, Mary Louise: you 
haven’t any say in this whatever ; | 
the going is your part, but the | 
getting you ready is ours.” 

“But,” Mary Louise stam 
mered, bravely, “it doesn’t seem | 
right; neither of you ever saw 
Miss (ates ; and I could—wait!"'| 
That last word was rebellious, 
but she conquered it. 

“Yes, I suppose you could,” 
Felicia returned, briskly, “but 1 
don’t see that that’s any reason 
why you should. No, you’re 
going this time, Mary Louise, 
and no mistake! You may as 
well consider that settled once 
for all, and make up your mind 

what color you want for your 
travelling dress."’ 

So, then, Mary Louise 
surrendered herself to the 
delicious whirl of prepara- 
tions, and walked the next 
ten days with her face full of 
radiant dreams. Her mother, 
in secret moments, grieved | 
over it a little; it hurt her 
that the child seemed so° 
utterly happy at the thought 
of leaving home; her father 
understood. 

“The wanderlust is in her 
veins; she can’t help-it any 
more than the birds can. Let 
her try her wings, mother. 
She’ll come back to the old 
nest gladly enough. Our girls 
aren’t the kind to have their 
heads turned by a month of 
fashion.” 

And so Mary Louise’s 
mother hid her fears, and 
brought down from a chest 
in the garret the blue silk 
dress. A dozen tines before 
it bad been taken out and 
laid aside as too good to cat 
up, but now Mary Louise 

was to have a silk waist made of it. Girls 
never had too many pretty things; and Mary 
Louise should not be ashamed before all those 
people. 

So the planning and the work went on, until 
at last the trunk stood packed, ready for the 
morning start. How many times Mary Louise 
had crept up to the garret in days that now 
| seemed lives ago, and climbed up on that old 
trunk and dreamed of the journeys it had 
|taken! After all, that wistful dreaming seemed 
| nearer than this strange, bright reality. 

A whistle at the foot of the stairs interrupted 
her glowing thoughts. The whistle was Tom’s, 
and his voice followed it. ‘“Polly-Lou, here’s 
| a letter for you!” 

Mary Louise shut the trunk and ran down- 
stairs; she had been expecting instructions 
from Aunt Felicia in regard to trains. 

“It’s Aunt Felicia’s letter,’ she explained, 
tearing the envelope open. ‘Oh, I do hope 1 
can take the morning train! It seems to me 
I couldn’t stand it not to get there till night, 
and have to wait another day before I see the 
ocean! I—’” 

The sentence was broken abruptly. She 
read the note once, twice; and then without a 
word handed it to her mother and walked 
| across to the window. In the silence that 
followed she could hear the letter being passed | 
from one to another; nobody had the heart to! 
read it aloud. | 

It was-a very short note to mean so much. | 
Aunt Felicia was plainly sorry for the disap-! 
pointment to Mary Louise, but it could not be | 
helped. Mr. Tremont’s only sister was ill, and | 
the doctor had ordered her to spend six weeks 
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too; and an invalid, three children and their 
nurse would so fill the cottage as to make any 
other guests impossible. Aunt Felicia did hope 
that Mary Louise would not be very greatly 
disappointed, and begged her to consider it 
only a postponement of her visit; she must 
come to New York in the fall. 

The letter reached Tom last; he read it and 
gave a long whistle. “If fate hasn’t made a 
muss of it again!” he exclaimed. ‘You'll have 
to take my advice, Polly, and go to East Win- 
stead ; there’s nothing else left.”” 

Felicia, longing to comfort her sister, darted 
an indignant glance at him, but Mary Louise, 
turning from the window, said soberly: 

“T think I will.” 

There was a moment of consternation too 
great for words; then the chorus broke out. 

“O Mary Louise, not really!” 

“You never could stand it in the world, 
child, ’way up there on the top of nowhere!’’ 

“I know it’s hard, dear, but we’ll make the 
summer as pleasant as we can, and after all, 
October will be here in two months.”” 

But Tom marched solemnly across the room. 
“I should esteem it an honor to be allowed to 
shake hands with you, Polly-Lou,” he said, 
approvingly. ‘That's what I call grit.” 

That evening, sitting up on the old trunk 
with mother’s arms about her, Mary Louise 
confessed that it wasn’t grit at all. 

“It seemed as if after I’d got all ready, I’d 
rather go to the Desert of Sahara than not to 
go anywhere at all!’ she cried. ‘I’ve missed 
Miss Gates anyhow, but I do so want to see 
something different for once in my life, if it’s 
nothing but a different colored barn! AndI 
can’t put any faith in October—something else 
would be sure to happen.” 

Of course she had her way, and the letter to 
Aunt Mary was written that night. The 
response was immediate and full of pleasure. 
Mr. Claflin read it several times with a stirring 
of old memories. 

“I’m afraid we haven’t been fair to Mary to 
neglect her so,’’ he said. “I never meant to, 
only I didn’t want to force any of you children 
to go there, and I never could seem to get away 
myself. You’ll find her a good aunt, I think. 
I’m glad you're going.” 

The next day Mary Louise, on her way to 
the hills, dwelt upon two memories, the queer, 
“choky” breakfast and the strange feeling of 
dismay that seized her when she saw the station 
and the dear home group slipping away behind 
ber. She turned her thought resolutely from 
these to the future, to the six hours on the 
train flying through an unknown world, to the 
“top o’ nowhere,” to Aunt Mary and Uncle 
William and possible neighbors. 

Toward afternoon the train began to climb 
the hills. In one of the yet uncharted places 
of Mary Louise’s soul was a deep and reverent 
love of nature, and the beauty of the violet- 
shadowed masses that crowded the horizon 
held her fast. She watched them with growing 


eagerness. 

“Oh, I didn’t know that the hills were—like 
that!” she cried to herself, struggling for 
words to express her exultation. 

But when she stood at last the solitary 
passenger on the tiny country platform, her 
high mood suddenly deserted her. There was 
no house in sight, and the hills wrapped in 
evening shadows looked cold and desolate; not 
even her uncle’s hearty greeting could make 
the world seem other than a very empty place. 
It was a little better when they reached the 
house with its cheery lights and Aunt Mary’s 
welcome. Aunt Mary’s arms felt like mother’s, 
and mother— Mary Louise looked out the 
window and winked hard two or three times. 

Aunt Mary did not seem to notice; she was 
talking comfortably while she set the supper 
on the table. She was sorry that Margaret 
wasn’t down, she said, but one of her rare 
headaches had got the better of her, and she 
was trying to sleep it off. She’d be all right in 
the morning; it was so nice that Mary Louise 
had happened to come at the sume time. 

Mary Louise didn’t care about any other girl 
then; she was thinking how long a month was. 
She ate her supper and answered all Aunt 
Mary’s questions about the family, but when 
at last she was up in her room, safely sheltered 
in darkness, her courage broke down. She 
was homesick. 

“I didn’t suppose going away was like this,” 
she sobbed. She buried her face in her pillow 
and cried bitterly for a tittle while; then she 
made one more remark: “I said I was going to 


To meet Miss Gates, the celebrated writer! at the seashore, and as she had no one with! stay a month and I will.” 
Mary Louise, disregarding her brother, still: Mary Louise, in her wildest dreams, had never whom to leave the children, they must come, ' 


Mary Louise opened her eyes early the next 
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morning to countless gentle invitations—the warm 
touch of the sunshine across her face, the song of 
the indigo-bird in the juniper beside her window, 
the light breeze burdened with dewy fragrance, the 
glory of the hills lifting morning faces to the sky. 
She ran to the window and looked out eagerly. 
It seemed as if the whole world lay before her, 
shining and beautiful and infinitely joyous. 

“It’s something to see this!” she thought, with 
a thrill of exultation. It was good to know that 
hers had been no barren longing. 

She dressed quickly and hurried down-stairs ; 
as no one was in the kitchen, she stepped out 
into the garden. Then she stopped in sudden 
dismay. She had expected to find another girl, 
and here—she got no farther in her thought, for 
a pair of firm bands were holding hers and a 
cordial voice was saying: 

“So this is the little niece Mrs. Baker has 
been looking for so eagerly! I’m not guing to 
wait for an introduction—a morning like this is 
an introduction fit fora king, don't you think so?’” 

Mary Louise looked up shyly; then she forgot 
her shyness. It was such a bright, eager face, 
with such reserves of joy behind it! 

“I’m going to like her!” Mary Louise thought, 
with a curious little thump of her heart. She 
did not know that that was the way hundreds of 
homesick girls had felt when this woman smiled 
into their faces. 

“Only,” Mary Louise reminded her, “I don’t 
know your name—not any farther than 

Her new friend laughed. ‘That was brilliant 
of me, wasn’tit?”’ she replied. ‘‘However, there 
isn’t much more of it—only Gat 

Mary Louise stared, doubtful of her own ears; 
she fairly stammered in the confusion of the 
revelation. ‘You aren’t—you can’t be—not the 
one that was going to Aunt Felicia’s!”’ she cried. 

Miss Gates smiled down into the excited face. 
“] think I must be,” she answered. “Mrs. 
Tremont invited me, but so did Mrs. Baker; 


they are both old friends of my mother’s, you | 


know. And I" thought Mrs. Baker is lonely 
sometimes, that perhaps she needed me a little 
bit, and so I came here. We didn’t know then 
that Mary Louise was coming.” 

Mary Louise looked at Miss Gates solemnly. 
“J didn’t deserve it,” she said. “I didn’t come 
for Aunt Mary’s sake. I came because I was 
disappointed that I couldn’t go to Aunt Felicia’s. 
I deserved a horrid time!”’ 

Miss Gates laughed. “We will give Aunt 
Mary the loveliest month!” she said. 

As long as she lives, Mary Louise will never 
forget that morning. Aunt Mary promptly 
banished them after breakfast, positively refusing 
their offers of help, and so, answering the call of 


the day, they set off on a tramp. Every step led | 


Mary Louise farther and farther into wonderland ; 
worlds within worlds, she found, had dwelt 
beside her door, and she had never known it. 


She stopped at last, almost weary with excitement. i 


“T never imagined that just places were s0| 
interesting,” she cried, as they sat resting on a} 
big boulder. “I always wanted to know things, 
but I supposed you had to travel and see pictures 
and museums and buildings and everything.” 

Miss Gates understood instantly. “When I 
was fifteen,” she said, “I was about the most 


discontented girl you ever saw. I lived in the; 


country and I supposed I’d have to live in the 
country all my life, and it seemed to me that I 
just couldn’t endure it—never going anywhere or 
seeing anything. That summer a geologist 
boarded with us for a while, a professor from 
Harvard, and one evening, very quietly, without 
my realizing what he was doing, he drew from 
me my ambitions and discontent. Then he began 
to question me about the country round me—the 
rocks and flowers and birds; I couldn’t tell him 
anything. I never had cared enough to study 
them. I never shall forget the sudden way 
he turned on me, and the change in his voice as 
he exclaimed: ‘My dear child, how do you think 
you will ever be able to see God’s world abroad 
if you haven’t learned to see the beauty of God’s 
world about you? Wherever you go, you will 
have to carry your own eyes with you.’”’ 

Mary Louise drew a long breath. ‘And that 
was the way you began to like things?’’ she 
asked, timidly. 

“That was the way. He opened my eyes to 
My own ignorance. All my life I never can repay 
what I owe him.” 

Mary Louise turned her earnest face toward 
the shining hills. Words were never easy for her, 
that was why she did not try to say anything ; but 
in her heart was the resolve that she, too, would 
try to learn, and not walk blindly all her days. 

It was two weeks later that Mr. Claflin arrived 
unexpectedly at his sister’s house. 

“To take me home!’? Mary Louise repeated 
when, after the first delighted greetings, they 
went out for a stroll together. 

Her father glanced down at her quizzically. 
“Well, not precisely, that is, not for long. The: 
fact is, Uncle Walter has to run over to England 
for three months. Aunt Felicia declares that 
nothing less than a year abroad could induce her 
to cross the sea, but Evelyn is going, and he 
offers to take one of our girls at the same time. | 
And the general consensus of opinion at home 
seemed to be that this was the opportunity for 
which Mary Louise had been longing all her life.’’ 

“But Emily, or Felicia!” cried Mary Louise 
in a daze. i 

“Emily doesn't seem to be pining ror ocean 
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experiences, and Felicia says that she has been 
away three times already, and it’s your turn now.” 

From Mary Louise’s eyes the dazzling vision 
was clearing. She looked up at her father un- 
flinchingly. 

“T can’t put it into words well,” she said, “but 
I didn’t understand ‘before. I thought it was 
things that ought to be different when it was really 
me; I guess it’s better to get yourself ready even 
if you never go, than to goand not be ready. And 
besides, Felicia’s the oldest and it’s her right.’ 


x 










'T was the fourth of 
September forty- 
four years ago; 

and five of us young men, voters for the first 

time that year and all Democrats, were on our 


held at Portland, Maine. One of our number 
had procured a copy of the popular political 
ballad of that campaign, and began singing it as 
we drove on. I remember one stanza. 
The gray mustang’s too much disguised, 
Duda! du-da! 


To run where folks are civilized, 
Du-da! du-da-day! 


The “gray mustang’ thus stigmatized was 
the then youthful Col. John C. Fremont, the 
presidential candidate of the Free-soil, or new 
Republican party. ‘‘Fremont and Dayton” was 
inscribed on the lower border of the tlag which 
spanned our village street; a little way beyond 
it hung the Democratic banner, bearing the 
names of Buchanan and Breckenridge. : 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
the troubles among the new settlers in Kansas, 
were then agitating the 
whole country; the ad- 
ministration of President 
Pierce was ending amid 
general dissatisfaction ; 
and the great issues 
which led to the Civil 
War had already begun 
to stir the hearts of the 
people. 

We had driven down 
to Portland early in the 
morning to hear speeches 
for Buchanan by the 
Hon. Judah P. Benjamin, 
Senator from Louisiana, 
—afterward Secretary of 
State of the Southern 
| Confederacy,—and by 
| Howell Cobb. A tre 
mendous political ferment 
| was going on in Maine 
that fall. Hannibal Ham- 
lin, formerly a Democrat, 
was the Republican can- 
didate for governor, and 
bitterly did the Buchanan 
men denounce him; yet 
hundreds of Maine Demo- 
erats were inclined to vote 
for him. It was a time 
when all the old political parties were breaking up. 

We had forty miles to go. Prentice Fuller 
was on the front seat with me, driving; we had 
a double-seated wagon and span of horses. On 
the back seat were Thurston Hays, Charley 
Winslow and Perley Hamlin. We all lived in 
the same small country village, and thus far had 
usually thought alike in politics and most other 
things; but that night we felt uncertain of one 
another. 

No one said anything while Thurston sang 
“Du-da-day.’’ Charley Winslow seemed to be 
looking closely at all the houses which we passed. 
Prentice was whistling softly to himself and 
playing with the reins. After a long time, as if 
for the sake of breaking the silence, he turned 
partly round and asked: “How did you all like 
the Honorable Judah P. ?” 

There was an embarrassed pause, then 
Thurston said, “A good straightforward speech, 
I thought.” 

“*Straightforward!’ Do you think so?” 
exclaimed Perley Hamlin. “I don’t like that 
man. He tried to make us believe that the 
Kansas outrages are all moonshine! But wasn’t 
Clark Kinsley, a man from our own town, mur- 
dered at Lawrence? Furthermore, at the end of 
his speech, he as good as threatened outright that 
if slavery cannot go into all the territories, 
whether the majority says so or not, the Southern 
States will leave the Union and take possession 
of the territories by force. What sort of a speech is 
that, I should like to know? Isn’t that treason?” 

“And that is just what some of the other 
Southern Congressmen have been threatening 
for two years!’ Prentice chimed in. 

“They wouldn’t talk that way, if they weren’t 
goaded into it by Northern Abolitionists,” 
retorted Thurston; and Charley Winslow suid, 
“That’s so!” 





“My idea of it is, that the Southerners have ! 
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way home from a Buchanan ratification meeting | 


A flash of keen pleasure came into her father’s 
eyes; Mary Louise looked away. 

“You are sure that you won’t be sorry?” her 
father asked. 

“Yes, sir, I am sure,” Mary Louise answered, 
sturdily. “I’ve found a friend, and I’ve learned 
how much there is to learn in the world, and I 
think that’s a good deal for one summer, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” her father answered, “I do. You are 
right; it’s better than going ab: 






done the ‘goading,’ and 
| that the Free-soil party 
came into existence 
because we in the North could not stand it any 
| longer,’’ remarked Prentice. 

“You're going to vote for that wild mustang, 
Fremont, then?” asked Thurston, sarcastically. 

“I may,” replied Prentice. 

“And desert your party candidate?” 

“T may.” 

“Buchanan is a good, safe, conservative states- 
man of long experience. He—” 

“He will be, like Pierce, the tool of Southern 
Congressmen,” Perley interrupted. ‘He’s their 
man, soul and body!’” 

“So you’re going to flop over, too!” cried 
Charley Winslow, angrily. 

“Perhaps,” replied Perley. 
some thinking that way.” 

“Thurston !’’ Charley exclaimed. 
a wagonful of renegades!” 

“So I see,” replied Thurston, sourly, “and I’m 
ashamed of the company,”’ he added. 

“In that case,’’ said Prentice, “perhaps we 
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miserable renegades had better get out and 
walk.” 

| “I take the hint!” cried Thurston. “Charley, 
this wagon isn’t big enough for five! and it’s 
their wagon, not ours. Let’s foot it.” 

In a moment they both jumped out behind. 

Prentice pulled up. ‘I meant no offence,” he 
said. “You fellows had much better ride. 
You're welcome. Get in again.” 

“We will see you to Guinea first!”” exclaimed 
Charley, hotly. 

Those were the last words that we had with 
Charley and Thurston for many a month; but 
we heard many things which they said about us! 
“Bolters,” “renegades’’ and *“‘lunatics” were 
some of the milder epithets which they used; and 
‘as the campaign waxed hotter in October, we 
probably returned their abuse with interest. In 
our village, as in many others, the contest was 
bitter; many voters were changing their views. 
In several places campaign flags were torn down, 
burned or riddled with missiles. 

At the state election in September, Hannibal 
Hamlin was elected governor by nearly twenty 
thousand majority. We who had changed our 
politics and become Republicans deemed this a 
great victory, and one which clearly presaged the 
election of Fremont and Dayton. In Maine we 
had now not a doubt of it. 

Forgetful of the truth: “ ’Tis wrong and bad 
and dangerous to boast,” we boasted in advance | 
of the great triumph to come. We reviled ; 
our former party-mates, even hooted them and 
bade them take notice that the Pierce admin- 
istration had dug the grave of their party. To 
offset the “gray mustang”’ doggerel, we composed 
a song, ridiculing Buchanan and Breckenridge, 
the poetry of which was too bad to be remem 
bered even by the author of it. Many a lifelong 
friendship ended that autumn. 

So confident of victory were we, that on the 
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last day of September about fifty of us young 
Free-soilers proceeded to the summit of “Old 
Streaked’’ mountain and piled up the materials 
for an enormous bonfire, which we purposed to 
light on the night following the receipt of the 
election news. At the summit there was a caim 
of stones, and about this we heaped logs, dry 
brush and stumps, forming a mass as large asa 
house. Kindled on a dark November night, the 
fire would be seen over the entire country. 

The election was practically decided by the 
result of the Pennsylvania state election in Octo- 
ber. The Democrats were successful. At first 
we could not believe it. Then our chagrin was 
complete. We bad boasted so much that shame 
fell on us heavily. 

The victorious Democrats became hooters and 
revilers. Buchanan men seemed to rise on all 
sides. They whooped at us from every street 
corner. Thurston and Charley headed a pro 
cession to the house where Prentice and | 
lived and called on us for speeches. They 
kindly asked after our bonfire,—‘‘To the victors 
belong the spoils,’ they said,—and announced 
their intention of going to Old Streaked, a thou- 
sand strong, taking possession of it and lighting 
the fire in honor of Buchanan. We ascertained 
next day that they really intended doing this on 
the following Monday evening. 

Now this was the sort of juncture where the 
vanquished in a presidential election should 
evince their patriotism by yielding gracefully. 
That is what we do nowadays. But the country 
‘was younger then ; and we who had laid the bon- 
fire were also young and fiery. With shame I 
now record that we lost our heads and planned an 
odious stroke of revenge. If Buchananites seized 
our bonfire we determined to make them rue it. 

Six of us procured a keg of gunpowder pri- 
vately, and going to the mountain at a late hour 
Saturday night, concealed the keg in the cairn of 
stones at the centre of the great pile of combus- 
tibles. I now wonder at the foolish and reckless 
condition of mind to which political excitement 
had brought us. Only six of us had been in the 
powder plot, but as many as forty of our party 
were intending to go to another peak of the moun- 
tain, about half a mile from 
the bonfire, and there watch 
for the denouement. 

Our triumphant oppo 
nents marched as they had 
threatened to the top of Old 
Streaked on Monday night, 
and touched off the bonfire. 
Our smaller party of disap- 
pointed partisans sneaked 
up from the other side and 
lay watching them in the 
bushes. But the pile burned 
peacefully; the fun of the 
Buchananites was not inter- 
Tupted; and although we 
remained on the lookout till 
the fire had burned down 
to embers, no explosion 
oceurred. I recollect that 
for my own part I was not 
sorry, for I had begun to 
Tealize that what we had 
done was an attempt at 
crime, and that the blowing 
up of the bonfire might 
carry death to more than 
one of the throng about it. 
We were much mystified, 
however, and for years 
afterward could not imagine 
why that keg of powder had failed to explode. 

Thirty-two years later, at a dinner party given 
on the eve of the election of President Harrison, 
the lady whom my friend Prentice married and 
to whom, in 1856, he had become engaged, 
revealed the secret. She and Jennie Hamlin— 
Perley’s sister—had been in an adjoining room 
at the Hamlin house, the night we concocted our 
gunpowder plot, and had overheard enough to 
become aware of what was intended. Not being 
voters themselves and hence not such offensive 
partisans as we of the other sex, they possessed 
cooler heads and planned a counter-stroke. Late 
Sunday evening the two girls climbed OM 
| Streaked alone, and after not a little hard khbor 
and scratching of their hands, penetrated to 
the powder keg, broke in the head, carried the 
powder down to the spring in pails, poured water 
on it until it was saturated, and then scattered 
it in the bushes. After that they put the keg in 
its old place in the bonfire, and returned home 
undetected. 

Surely, this ruse was a good deed. 





——————(.1.>—__. 


Fonp o¥ ExERcIsE.—Ever since January @ 
Belgian pigeon has been taking a daily constitu- 
tional that for methodical regularity is probably 
| not paralleled in the record of any other bird. It 
| follows each day the morning train from Liege 
,to Warenne; and then, after a short rest, flies 
| back along the line of the railway to Liege. The 
train starts at three minutes of ten, and promptly 
j at the sound of the whistle the bird appeas and 
hovers a little behind the locomotive. There it 
flies, enveloped in steam. It does not relinquish 
this position, even in the passage through tunnels, 
| but holds it steadily during the journey, *hich 
occupies an hour and a half. 

On only three days since January bas the 
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bird failed to accompany the train. On those 
occasions a Belgian locomotive took the place of 
the English one that was ordinarily used ; and it 
is supposed that the pigeon found the steam from 
the Belgian engine unpleasant. 

The fondness of the pigeon for railroad life is 
due to the fact that it was born in the station at 
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Liege; although why it should have declared so 
marked a preference for the society of a particular 
train will probably remain a mystery. The 
attentions in the form of crumbs which it now 
receives from passengers and trainmen is perhaps 
a sufficient explanation for its continuance of the 
performance. 





Sir Eawin Arn 


THOT of 

THE AUTHOR would be a 
great mistake 

to despise China, 
or to underrate her 


ties, either to en-| 
hance the prosperity 
of the nations, or 
to give them a long 
period of perturba- 
tion. This is a third 
of the whole human 
race which seems 
to be going mad 
against civilization. 
And he who imag- 
ines they have not the fighting gift in their blood 
should read the chronicles of the thirteenth 
century, and see how the Mongols under Jenghiz 
Khan subdued Tibet, Afghanistan, Bokhara 
and the khanates; pushed on to Persia and the | 
Caspian; and under Sabutai, “the soldier,” 
burned Moscow and Kieff, razed to the ground 





the city of Lublin and caused the burning of | 


Cracow, and at the Battle of Liegnitz, April 9, 
1241, broke and routed the Christian army under 
Duke Henry II. of Silesia. In about a year 
these Mongols of the middle ages overran Central 
Europe, and Englishmen and Americans might 
to-day be wearing pigtails, be obeying mandarins 
and have Confucius for their moral and spiritual 
guide, if Ogdai, the son of the great Mongol 
khan, had not suddenly died, necessitating the 
recall of the terrible Sabutai. That did much to 
save Europe frum the “yellow peril” six hundred 
years ago, as the Battle of Lepanto preserved it 
from becoming Mohammedan. 

Do you think the world is quite safe today 
from the swarming descendants of Ogdai and 
Sabutai? Not so! Even commercially and 
industrially they could swamp our labor markets 
if a single passage of Confucius might but receive 

. anew and freer interpretation. As it now stands, 
a good Chinaman must be buried in Chinese 
soil, and the bodies of emigrating Celestials are 
embalmed for this purpose, and brought back to 
China at huge expense. A Chinese servant of 
mine, questioned about this, said to me in pigeon 
English: “Master plenty savee, but no savee 
this! Sposy me bury Frisco, me go bottom-side 
place. Sposy me bury Canton, Nankin, Pekin, 
me go top-side place !’” 


When I spoke to a mandarin on the subject, | 


and inquired whether Confucius’s spirit would 
not rest content with the throwing of a handful 
of veritable Chinese earth into the Chinaman’s 
grave in an alien soil, he laid his hand on my lips 
and said: “Hush, elder brother! It is as you 
say; but were this known, the world would be 
deluged with Chinese, seeking foreign employ- 
ment.” 


Confucius, the Key to China. 


OU will never understand 
8 China until you study 
Confucius, or at least learn 
enough about that extraordi- 
hary personage to get some 
notion of the way in which, 
and of the reasons because of 
which, he, and he alone, has 
crystalized the Middle King- 
dom into that changeless mass 
of custom and impenetrable 
convention which gives it its 
practical invulnerability. 
China cannot and will not 
be altered. No spread of com- 
merce, no impulse of education, no influence 
of scientific inventions, it seems to me, will for 
many generations to come transform the minds | 
and lives of the “Flowery Land.” And the | 
Treason is ever Confucius! The Chinese, one 
and all, it may be roundly stated, have allowed 
their souls and bodies, their homes and business, 
their social, civil and political condition to be 
forever regulated by “‘Kong-fa-tse.”” 
city, town and village of China you will see the 
vermilion-colored temple of the great teacher. 
Everywhere are painted and gilded tablets 
inseribed with his precepts. The emperor and 
the chief magnates of the empire must, at stated 
intervals, do homage to his immortal anu most , 
sacred memory, and his writings or oral instruc- 





tions constitute the classics and the holy writ of . to them as done to the ambassadors of a Higher | 


prodigious capaci-‘ 


In every, 
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| Chinese youth. All that need be known to 
estimate the nature of the famous philosopher 


| Ausbury) “Best Hundred Books.” These are a ! 
i “Lifeof Confucius” and an anthology of passages . 
| from the Chinese scriptures, both from the 
erudite pen of one whom I have the privilege to 
call my friend, the Rev. W. Jennings, M.A., 
rector of Grasmere, Westmoreland. 

The first of these admirable works, written 
without prejudice, nay, indeed, with all the 


liberal churchman, shows clearly enough that 
Confucius was an opportunist—the most unmoral 
of moralists, the most unspiritual of theologians, 


| Propriety above rectitude, of custom above | 
' convenience, of this life rather than of what he 
deemed the doubtful future. One of the gloomy | 


his country is this: “Hath Ileaven ever spoken?” 
And nevertheless, he was a religious and a 
| superstitious man, as are his compatriots. 


Chinese and Missionaries. 


“other-worldliness” of 
the Chinese who has seen 
them, as I have, scattering 
silver joss-paper in a tempest. 


of the storm; or piously 
sticking dollars in a pile of 
sugar to pay for the embalm- 





comrade ; 
burning their incense sticks and making costly 
offerings at the tombs of their parents, relations 
and ancestors. It is that profound principle of 
| reverence for ancestors and for the past, given | 
j them by Confucius, which helps to make China | 
so strong, united and formidable. It is not alone 
the Jews who honor father and mother in the 
faith that their days will be long in the land. 


gives extraordinary stability to national life, and 
of which the Western world has sadly and fatally 
lost hold. 

Confucius gave his China this and many 
another noble gift, ethical and social. But he 
gave her also his opportunism; his morality, 
based upon etiquette, not love and good-will; 
his patriotism, founded on exclusiveness, not duty 
and self-sacrifice; his religion, which was an ag- 
nosticism, guarded by ceremonies, neither touched 
into tenderness by universal love for humanity, 
nor lifted into loftiness by faith in the Divine 
government ; 
of woman and woman’s réle in the household 
and the world. 
influence, has chiefly contributed to stereotype 
Chinese education ; to make his descendants blind 


on pupils and the literati that absurd, cumbrous, 
eye-torturing alphabet, which makes us more 


The Youth’s Companion printed in Chinese. 
Consequently, I am by no means one of those 


blame for recent troubles in China upon the heads 
of the missionaries. On the contrary, I admire 
and reverence those devoted men and women,— 


regard them as taking to China precisely the 
commodities of which she stands most in need, 
namely, a spiritual religion and a morality based 
on the fear of God and the love of man. That | 
their zeal. and self-abnegation have sometimes | 
been the source of inconvenience to diplomatists, | 
and of trouble to tao-tais, is unfortunately too 
well known to be disputed; and in China, above 


should be tempered with wisdom and prudence, 
But what right could the civilized world insist 
upon with more justification than the clear and 
plain right for her representatives to speak the: 
truth as they see it and know it, peacefully and 
sincerely, in the ears of such as are willing to 
listen to it? If Europe be ashamed to demand ! 
that right, to maintain it, to protect the pacific: 
| emissaries of it, and to regard any wrong done 





and the character of his teaching may easily be | 
| gathered from the last two volumes mentioned | 
on the list of Sir John Lubbock’s (now Loni; 


catholic largeness of an educated scholar and | 


an advocate of expediency above principle, of | 


and paralyzing sayings he has bequeathed to| 


BODY can doubt the! 


at sea, to appease the spirit | 


ing and correct burial of a, 
or reverentially 


It is a law of nature which in Japan and China | 


and a deplorably low estimate | 
Also, he, too, by his dead | 


votaries constantly content with their old-fash- | 
jioned and very limited “classics,’’ ‘and to impose | 


than ever grateful to Cadmus, when we think of \ 


who have been inclined to lay any part of the! 


many of whom 1] know are Americans,—and I ; 


all, it is necessary that the most ardent evangelism | 


Power than any now insulted at Pekin = 
Europe would deserve to be builiated 
embarrassed. In vain would her @Nvoys ine 
got rid of the shameful old customs of the 
“kotow,’’ and the groveling approach of gilded 
plenipotentiaries to the dragon throne, if they 
now failed to regard the slaying of missionaries, 
and did not insist, in the present hour, that ample 
guarantees should be given by the Chinese 
| government against similar violence in the future. 

It will be seen now why I have recalled atten- 
tion to those old stupendous victories of the 
| medieval Chinese in Central Asia and Eastern 
Europe. Let it be realized how, with bows and 
| arrows, and against the chivalry of Christendom, 
the Mongol fighting-man came victoriously as far 
as Budapest in Hungary on his road of conquest, 
and almost accomplished the subjugation of 
Europe, not by numbers, but by soldiership 
|and mobility. An enlightened writer, speaking 
of Sabutai’s wonderful triumphs, has truly 
| remarked: 

“The curious fact is that these victories were 

not accomplished, as represented by the monks 
of the time, by mere pressure of numbers, nor 
like some of our own conquests, by superior 
equipment. The Mongol leader was indebted for 
success throughout to nothing but the discipline 
of his troops and his own wonderful strategy. 
. The Tartar forces were all mounted, and were | 
| divided into small independent commands of, 
some fifty men each, drawn up in five ranks. Of 
these, the last three were armed with bows and 
javelins, in the use of which they were very, 
expert. The two front ranks wore armor con- 
sisting of iron plates sewn on leather coats, after 
the fashion still to be seen in Japanese curio- 
shops, and were in the habit of charging with 
sword and lance when the enemy was suffi- 
: ciently shaken by the missiles of their followers. 
But although both their equipment and forma- 
tion made them more mobile than the mail-clad 
knights with which they were mostly confronted 
in Europe, this would have been of little service 
without the wonderful discipline which enabled 
their general to perfectly time their movements. 

“The Tartar force that fought at Liegnitz 
; advanced as usual in three divisions, one crossing 
the Lower Vistula, while another was coming. 
down the Oder to Breslau. Yet they united with 
perfect punctuality before the battle, and thus 
forced Duke Henry to fight with them just one 
iday before the King of Bohemia’s army could 
' arrive and perhaps turn the scale against them. 
| “Equally masterly was the leading of Sabutai 
himself at Miskolcz, where he compelled aj 
superior host to follow him from a position where | 
| they were impregnable to une of his own choos- 
ing where he could defeat them in detail. Nor, 
should the perfection of Sabutai’s intelligence 
department be lost sight of. Thanks toa Well-/ 
organized band of spies, among whom the Jews | 
and the Venetians are said to have played a prin- 
cipal part, he was always able to put his hand 
on the weak point of the enemy’s defences, and | 
| then to strike at it with all his force.” 








Aggressiveness Improbable. | 


'W, as we have seen 

only too fatally at the ; 
Taku forts, at Tientsin and 
elsewhere, this marvelous 
and populous Chinese Em- 
pire has acquired modern 
weapons ; can and,does make 
its own gunpowder and artil- 
lery, and has learned —partly 
from the Japanese war and partly from European 
| instructors—the secrets of scientific belligerence. 
Who could measure the danger, if the old spirit 
of the Mongol and Tartar should be revived by 
blunders or defeats of civilization, and such a 
vast portion of the human family abandon trade | 
and industry for an aggressive and revengeful 
policy abroad and at home? 

The thing is possible, although I believe it 
most improbable. For the Chinaman, speaking 
broadly, is a pacific person, little concerned 
about his rulers, so long as they keep the peace 
| for him, and let him and his pockets alone; a 
| member of a community too enormous and really 
various to feel deeply patriotic. A Hongkong 
| native professor confessed to ine that he did not 
know a perfect word for “‘patriotism,”’ and added, 
“It cannot really exist among our people, who, 
| otherwise, are so numerous that if we should spit 
| at you all together we should drown you.’’ 
| A curious feature of the present situation has 
been the spectacle of the stepping forward of 
| Japan to be the protagonist of the great powers, 
j and by far the most effective agent in the taking 
| of Tientsin and the first measures for the 

reéstablishment of order. This is not the first 
| time such a thing has happened. Few know the 
| spirited and romantic story of how the renowned j 
Kublai Khan invaded the Empireof Dai-Nippon 
with an immense fleet and stupendous army, and 
how he was ignominiously defeated and driven 
! home to China by the Emperor of Japan and his 
| fearless fishermen and soldiers. When I was at 
| Tokyo I had the privilege and honor of sending | 
to the library of the mikado’s palace a picture on | 
| chicken’s skin, dexterously painted by a con- 
temporary artist, of that world-altering triumph 
of Japan, which had been offered to me but 
which found a befitting place in the archives 
| of his imperial majesty. 
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nationally peaceful, with many civic and per- 
sonal qualities which should render them i. 
useful and agreeable a portion of the human 
family as they are undoubtedly important, what 
accounts for this deplorable temper of intolerance, 
this savage cruelty, this mad hatred of the 
“foreign devil,” lately so apparent and so wide- 
spread? The correct answer does not lie, I 
believe, wholly or even largely in the social or 
commercial or civil spheres of the flowery land. 

We must allow something, but by no means 
everything in the dismal and crimson problem, 
to the conservative prejudices of the peasant and 
citizen, who certainly does not want our mis- 
sionaries, or our ships, or our ambassadors, or 
our habits and customs, or anything European 
except our silver, our oil and our calicoes. But 
this very wide-spread feeling would, and does, 
every where disappear or become diminished, if it 
were not secretly utilized, fomented and diverted 
to the purposes of political intrigue and con- 
spiracy in China. 


The Root of the Trouble. 
HE main cause of the per- 


u petually seething unrest 
there is due, I myself consider, 
to the rooted and implacable 
desire of the true Chinese 
element in the empire to be 
quit forever of the detested 
Manchu Dynasty. My friend, 
Mr. Jennings, who knows 
China well by long residence, assured me that 
the secret societies with which the land is honey- 
combed —the “Triads,” the “Red Lilies,” the 
“Harmonious Righteous Fists,” or “Boxers,” and 
the rest of such—almost all have one hidden com- 
mon watchword, which is, “Down with the Tsing 
and bring back the Ming!” 
Here, then, is the keystone of the situation— 
the occult difficulty which renders all European 
policy futile, and makes the future of China so 
dubious. There is this eternal struggle proceed- 
ing beneath the surface of political and civil life, 
between the Chinese and Tartar elements, and 
both make cunning and evil use of the national 
prejudices against the foreigners. The Tsing and 
the Ming are always, like our lion and unicorn, 
“fighting for the crown,” and the Boxers became 
strong because the palace people, beaten by the 
Japanese, were seen to be allowing the Europeans 
more and more to gain foothold in China. 
Thus the Manchus, represented by the dow- 
ager-empress,—perhaps also by Li Hung Chang 
and his like,—were almost obliged, at the begin- 
ning of trouble, to temporize with the rebels, 
which naturally led them too far; for the 
Mings are a deadlier danger to the Tsings than 
ever the “foreign devil’? could be. The empress 
and Prince Tuan were perhaps thus all but 
constrained to favor the Boxers, albeit they knew 
that if the foreigners could be wholly expelled 
from China, the Manchu Dynasty would soon 


| | have to disappear, along with them. 


To state these subtler and more secret points 
of the momentous situation does not render it 
easier to foresee, or to suggest, any enduring 
solution. But it may help opinion in America, 
by the light of subsequent events, to form itself 
eurrectly, and above all to appreciate the obsta- 
cles which threaten to checkmate diplomacy as 
seriously as they do to paralyze armed force. 

The tortuous, insincere, timid and selfish 
intriguers at the Pekin palace have doubtless 
found themselves, during these dark and bloody 
days, literally “between Scylla and Charybdis,’’ 
but they must take the consequences of their 
crimes and chicaneries. 

To save their power and place they played the 
black game of the Boxers. To save their lives 
and gold they will perhaps employ the game of 
the “friends and protectors of the foreigner,’ 


j albeit in doing this, they and the powers will 
; have to reckon with a deeper and fiercer fury on 


the part of the Mings to get rid of Manchu and 
missionary, and Europe itself, including Japan, 
in one vast tumultuary convulsion. 


Doctor Ma’am Pike. 


HERE are isolated 

rural districts in the 
West in which the “doc- 
torin’’’ is largely in the 
hands of old women who, 
. by virtue of their years, 
are supposed to be pos- 
sessed of some occult power 
of healing. They are sup- 
posed to have secret knowl- 
edge of where certain rare 
“yarbs” grow and of how 
to compound these “‘yarbs”” 
into medicine. These old 
women are versed in all 
kinds of signs, and of some of them it is believed 
that they can charm away disease without the 
use of medicine. 

The writer remembers one of these old women 
who lived in the West a good many years ago. 
A higher degree of intelligence had been developed 
in that part of the state, and consequently Ma'am 
Pike, as she was called, had fallen a good deal 
into disfavor. This had not sweetened her 











If, however, the Chinese are naturally and 


temper, and she was very severe on the regular 
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and really intelligent physicians who had moved 
into her realm from the East. 

“What do them young snipes know ‘bout 
med‘cine ?”? Ma’am Pike would say, scornfully. 
“I was healin’ sick folks ’fore they was born. I 
kin learn ’em more ‘bout curin’ the sick than 
they ever heerd in all their fine schools. Folks 
‘round here had better look out how they take 
up with sich ignerant young things as them or 
they’ll have fun’rals to pay fer.” 

It was a marvel that there were not more 
funerals resulting from Ma’am Pike’s methods 
of healing thesick. Nothing but naturally strong 
constitutions and the healthfulness of the climate 
could have saved some of her patients after the 
heroic treatment she imposed upon them. 

An uncle of mine was one day riding over the 
prairie when he came to the log cubin of an early 
settler named Lewis. Three or four men, 
neighbors and friends of Lewis, were in the bare 
little yard in front of the cabin when my uncle 
rode up. 

“Flello!” said my uncle, in the usual salutation 
of the West. ‘What is the matter here?” 

“Hi Lewis is turrible bad off with a sudden 
spell of sickness. He was taken down while he 
was plowing in the field. He’s in awful mis’ry.” 

Groans-from within the cabin gave proof of 
the sick man’s “mis’ry.”” 

“Tas he had a doctor or any medicine?” 

“Ma’am Pike is with him now. She’s bled 
him and blistered him and put one of her purga- 
tory poultices all over his buck, but it hasn’t 
done him any good yet.” 

My uncle had heard of Ma’am Pike’s “purga- 
tory poultices.”” Indeed, he had seen and carefully 
examined one of them, and it was his conviction 
that they would never do any one any good. 

No one could determine the exact ingredients 
of one of these poultices, but there was something 
in them that fairly burned the skin from one’s 
body when the poultices had been worn a short 
time. Poor Hiram Lewis was writhing and 
groaning from the effects of one of these 
‘purgatory poultices’” when my uncle entered 
the gloomy little cabin. Ma’am Pike was about 
to administer half a teacupful of some greenish 
liquid with a vile odor. 

“What is that you are giving him?” asked my 
uncle. 

“It’s somethin’ that nobody but me knows 
how to make, an’ nobody but me knows where 
the ingrejents of it air to be found,” replied 
Ma’am Pike. 

‘The sick man swallowed the greenish mixture 
with the utmost difficulty, and immediately grew 
worse, which was not to be wondered at. 

“Ye got any black rooster tail feathers?” 
asked Ma’am Pike. 

“No, but we have a black-tailed rooster,” 
replied the anxious wife of the sick man. 

“Send out some o’ yer youngins to chase it 
down an’ fetch me three or four of its tail 
feathers.”” 

Several of the numerous Lewis children ran 
out to give chase to the surprised rooster, and he 
was soon deprived of a number of his shining 
tail feathers. Ma’am Pike took these feathers, 
poured some liquid from a yellow glass bottle 
over them, muttered some jargon, and calling 
for a fire-shovel with some hot coals on it, burned 
the feathers under the sick man’s nose. 

“] think that'll fetch him ‘round all right,” she 
said. “If it don’t, we'll bleed him a leetle more 
an’ put a couple o’ blisters on the soles of his 
feet. There! See that man ridin’ by on a white 
hoss? That’sa sure sign he’ll git well. I never 
knowed it to fail. A stranger ridin’ by a house 
on a white hoss when any one is sick in the 
house is a sure sign that the sick man will git 
well. If it was a black hoss, it’d mean that 
nothin’ could save the sick person.” 

The sick man’s sufferings seemed to increase, 
whereupon Ma’am Pike ordered his feet soaked 
in water “as nigh D’ilin’ hot” as he could 
stand it. 

While this was being done, she took a tin box 
from her satchel. This box contained a blue 
salve. Spreading this salve thickly ona strip of 
cloth, Ma’am Pike wrapped it around the patient’s 
neck, saying as she did so: 

“That'll be good fer him, no matter where the 
pain is. I guess he better take this internal. It 
won’t do him no harm, anyhow.” 

She brought forth a brown pill almost as large 
as a marble. It nearly choked the patient, and 
he called eagerly for water to take away the 
“awful taste.” 

During the next hour Ma’am Pike admin- 
istered three more different kinds of medicine 
and tried another “‘charm.’’ The sick man was 
now too much exhausted to do more than utter 
feeble groans, and his doctor went away saying 
that she would return in the morning and “‘go at 
him agin” if he were not better. 

When she had gone, my uncle prevailed upon 
the sick man’s wife to allow a new doctor who 
had recently moved to a town four miles distant 
to be sent for. He was a very intelligent young 
man, who declared that the man was suffering 
from nothing but a sudden attack of colic, which 
had been much aggravated by the medicines 
Ma’am Pike had given him. 

Ma’am Pike never forgave my uncle for what 
she called his “‘meddlesomeness,’’ and she threat- 
ened to “work a charm” that would blast his 
crops and bring all sorts of disasters on his family. 
Her efforts were as unsuccessful as her treatment 
of her patients had been, and it was a good thing 
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for the sick of the neighborhood when she 
concluded to depart to some locality in which, as 
she expressed it, “folks wa'n’t willin’ to reesk 
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their lives in the hands of a lot o’ young snipes 
o’ town doctors that don’t know beans when 
they got their heads in the bag.” 
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In Five Chapters.—Chapter Two. 


P to the moment when the sheriff inter- | 
U vened, none of us had heard of the 
excellent law which requires those who 
operate steam -engines to hold a certificate of 
competency from an authorized examining board. 
Consequently the sheriff's demand to see our) 
certificate took us wofully aback, coming as it! 
did, just as we had set our merry-go-round going, 
on that Fourth of July morning. We were 
nonplussed; we called the law arbitrary; we’ 
fumed about ‘red tape;”’ we even declared that | 
we should go ahead without a certificate. 

“Ignorance of the law excuses no one,” said 
the sheriff. “If you start that engine again, I 
shall take you in hand.” This made us so crest- 
fallen and quiet that he good-naturedly gave us 
advice. 

“You could probably get an engineer for the | 
day,” he suggested. “There’s IJoman of the 
shoe factory. It’s not running to-day. Perhaps 
he would run your engine for you—if you made 
it worth his while.” 

Whit set off at a run in quest of Homan, 
whom he found in holiday attire, and indisposed 
to go to work. But five 
dollars and some coaxing 
induced him to resume 
his overalls, 

3y this time fully two 
hundred persons were 
standing about the merry- 
go-round—a_ novelty in 
that village. They were 
suspicious because it had 
stopped, and when at last 
we started it, they viewed 
the revolving gear with 
distrust. But Whit 
mounted the platform and 
unloosed his tongue. 


“CQNLY A MINUTE FOR THIS GENTLEMAN TO FIND HIS NICKEL. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, ‘one of the 
beauties of a merry-go-round is that it is perfectly 
safe! In all my experience I never knew or 
heard of a rider being injured. People are safer 
on our merry-go-round than at home in their 
beds. In bed you might die of nightmare or 
cerebral congestion, but on our merry-go-round, 
never! It is all on account of the delightful 
circular motion. It’s the poetry of motion, the 
motion of ease and rhythm. Astronomers tell 
us that the universe revolves. Suns and stars 
and planets wheel round in circular orbits. The 
whole universe is one vast merry-go-round. The 
earth revolves round the sun, and turns on its 
axis to make day and night. 

“Well, my good friends, that’s why people, 
young and old, enjoy a merry-go-round. That’s 
why it’s good for them, good for their health. 
Because it’s natural. If you’ve got a headache, 
here’s the place to revolve it away. If you’ve 
got a heartache, jump aboard and take a spin— 
five minutes for five cents. Return trip included. 
Season tickets at reduced rates, and a free pass | 
to the patron who rides three hours at a stretch. 

“Are you all on? Easy now, Mr. Homan. 
Slowly at first. Don’t make the girls dizzy. 
The motion of the spheres, you know. Napoleon, 
touch up that steam dragon of yours and give us | 
the music of the spheres to go with the motion. 
‘Home, Sweet Home!’ Isn’t it heavenly? 
Why, I could go to sleep on it! We shall make 
up sleeping-berths, later.’’ 

There was no end of Whit’s nonsense, once he 
fell to talking. People came crowding to hear 
him. At first they stared, then burst out laugh- 
ing; and numbers gave their five-cent pieces and 
mounted the merry-go-round. Whit stood on 
the platform and pointed to them with pride. 

“Look at their happy faces!” he cried. “It 
does my heart good to watch them. They are! 
just as happy as people can ever be in this vale of 
tears. I wish they could all have their pictures 





taken now! We shall have a photographer 
here, later. Round they go! Rock-a-by baby. 
It is like a happy dream. I hate to tell them 
their time is up! I really hate to stop them and 
turn them out into the cold world again. But 
business is business. If they ride longer, they 
really must give another nickel, and It all goes to 
help a young orphan—that’s me! 

“Shut off steam, Mr. Homan. Here are two 
ladies who wish to mount the chariot of Xerxes. 
This way, ladies! Allow me to offer you the aid 
of my humble hand. ‘Make you dizzy?’ Oh no, 
madam! Never knew it to. If it does, I’ll set 
it going the other way and take the dizzy out. 

“Ah, my boy! You want to ride the Pata- 
gonia giant,do you? You shall. Top right up. 


That’s you! Hold on tight, by his ears—and | 


your nickel, please. Don’t forget that! I sha’n’t 
if you do. I love dear little nickels !’’ 
Such nonsense, and the tone, the jaunty air, 





















the droll grin with which Whit poured it out, | 


led people to look, listen and laugh! When I 
tried to say the same things they were a dead 
failure. So 1 soon confined myself to taking | 
fares, making change and attending to small | 
details, while I left the talking to Whit. We 


soon saw that it was well we had secured Mr. | 


Homan, for Whit’s talent would have been 
wasted in charge of the engine. 


Here I may anticipate a little and say that for | 


a time we hired engineers, although Napoleon 
eventually took the place, having learned enough 
about the management of steam to procure a 
certificate. But this was not until we had 
replaced the calliope with a kind of street piano. 
The crank of this instrument was geared to one 
of the wheels of the circuit, and the music began 
when the merry-go-round revolved. To change 
the tune, I would go along the inner foot-board 
and change the stop. Music is an important 
part of the success of a merry-go-round. A cal- 
liope is a dismal thing at best, and our automatic 
piano was a great improvement. 

Even on our first day, at that Fourth of July 
celebration, Whit had a chance to display his 
valuable gift of tact, in dealing with “growlers’’ 
and roughs. Up to five o’clock our patrons had 
been civil and good-natured, although some of 
the youngsters were inclined to throw peanuts 
about and play pranks. But finally a strapping 
young fellow, slightly drunk, did not get off 
when his time was up, and refused to pay his 
fare when I went to collect it. He declared that 
he had already paid for the ride. 

As soon as we stopped, Napoleon told him that 
he must pay or get off. Ie refused, declaring 
now that he had paid for five rides! Napoleon 


and I, being inexperienced, lost our tempers, and ! 
| were about to eject him by force, when Whit | 


came to us. “Don’t do that!” he whispered. 
“Wait a bit. Let me try him.” 
Meanwhile ten or fifteen young people had 
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taken possession of saddles and seats. It was 
time to start again. 

“Are you all ready?” Whit called out cheer. 
fully, and then, approaching the ugly customer, 
he said, ‘Five cents, please.” 

The fellow grinned defiantly. Whit held out 
his hand. “Nickel, please,” and at the same 
time turned apologetically to those on the seats 
and saddles. ‘‘Only a minute for this gentleman 
to find his nickel. He seems to have lost it. We 
will start just as soon as he finds it. Be patient 
with him. We're all here to have a good time, 
you know!” 

But the crowd was disinclined to be patient 
with a fellow who was blocking the merry-go- 
round. After a moment or two, some one cried, 
“Oh, pay or get off!” 

A dozen voices took it up: “Ob, get a move 
on!” “Put up that five cents, you!” “Throw 
the tramp off!” “Fire him!’” 

Still Whit stood smiling, with extended hand, 
the image of patience and affability. 

Then a storm of hoots assailed the fellow. 
Peanuts and squeezed lemons began to fly in his 
direction. He stood it for half a minute, then 
jumped off and slouched away. 

A far more severe test of nerve came with our 
next public appearance. Of the first one, it is 
enough now to say that we took in forty-eight 
dollars and sixty-five cents—a handsome pile of 
‘coin. Whit was jubilant. 

“Good enough!’ he exclaimed. ‘This is the 
business for me! I’ll never do another honest 
day’s work!” 





HE SEEMS TO HAVE LOST IT." 


But that was merely Whit’s way of talking. 
In reality his work that day had been both honest 
and hard. He had amused peuple and made 
them laugh heartily, and we had given our cus- 
tomers their money’s worth. 

We now sighed for more Fourth of July cele 
brations, but a political rally, for which a very 
popular congressman was announced as a 
speaker, was the only thing scheduled to happen 
in the next five weeks. Then—most opportunely, 
as we thought—the advance agent of a well 
known circus and menagerie arrived in the village. 

Board fences and broadsides of 
barns and sheds became gorgeous 
with posters. A “Monster Combi- 
nation’? was coming, for one day 
only — coming with gaping hippo 
potami, rampant elephants and 
gnashing tigers! 

The advance agent looked about 
the outskirts of the village for an 
appropriate site for the big tent, and 
finally bargained for the use of a 
two-acre field just across the road 
from where our merry-go-round 
stood. When we found that the 
circus was to be so near, we werea 
little in doubt as to what we should 
do, but Whit said: 

“What's to hinder our getting the 
overfiow? Let’s stay right here, I 
say, and chip in with our merry-go- 
round. A lot of people will surely 
stroll acruss the road and take a 
Tide,” and hastening to the farmer 
who owned the site of our camp, he 
secured permission to remain. 

We waited two weeks for that 
circus, living under our awning. 
Toward evening, little parties would 
come out from the village for a ride; 
but what we took from these visitors 
paid for little more than the fuel we 
burned in raising steam and the provisions weate. 

Whit was something of a singer, and he was 
now constantly composing new stanzas to go 
| with the chorus: 


| Oh, I'm an orphan boy! 

Oh, I'm an orphan boy! 

Oh, I'm the tout for a merry-go-round, 
I watch to keep you safe and sound, 
While you roll on with joy! 


| He had about one hundred of these farcical 
stanzas with which he intended to give variety 
to his talk. 

The circus, or that division of it which was 
“touring” the inland towns and villages, arrived 
by special train at one o’clock on a Wednesday 
night. Soon afterward a procession of gilded 
cages, vans and chariots, all lighted with kerosene 
torches, appeared in the field opposite our merry- 
go-round, and a host of laborers fell to work, 
pitching the big tent, tethering elephants and 
ranging cages. 

To us it was a highly interesting spectacle. 
We did no more sleeping that night, for wild 
beasts roared at times, camels groaned, elephants 
trumpeted, and—by way of further enlivenment— 
a fight occurred, toward morning, between drivers 
and tent-men. It was quieted by a “boss,” who 
dashed in among the combatants and knocked 
them about with his fists. 

“My grief!” Whit whispered to Napoleon and 
me, as we beheld the turmoil by the wild glare of 
the torches. “That’s a terrible chap, and this is 
an awful tough crowd! Let’s keep as quiet as 
we can.” 

Presenuy a camel got loose and walked over 
to us, cropping the weeds > and from the manner 
in which the cages containing lions and tigers 
| were pushed and hauled about, we were in con 
stant expectation of a visit from some of the 
carnivora. 

The spectacle lost its terrors when day dawned. 

} The tumult quieted down, and apparently the 
| troupe was taking a nap. While we were it 
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breakfast, however, we saw the boss of the circus 
Men standing in the road, in front of our merry- 
go-round, regarding it and us with a curiosity 
which seemed sinister. Ile took a turn back and 
forth, glanced at the engine, and then, without 
saying good morning, addressed himself to us in | 
terms which I cannot report. 

His words — modified a good deal— were, 
“When did you join us?” 

“It’s you who have joined us,” replied Whit. 
“We've been here for over a week.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?’’ commented the 
boss—the very man who had used his fists with 
such effect. “What do you propose to do 
to-day ?”” he demanded in a menacing tone. 

“Oh, I dare say we may do a littie business.” 

“‘What do you offer us?” 

“Offer you ?” said Whit. “I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, you don’t! Why, this is our crowd. Do 
you think we will let you work our crowd here 
for nothing?” 

“But we are not interfering with your circus,” 
said Napoleon. ‘Why do you meddle with us ?” 

“Bah! Do you think we haven’t seen barna- 
cles like you before?” sneered the circus boss. 
“You can’t hang on to our band-wagon unless 
you divvy up what you make. See?” 

“I don’t see at all!” exclaimed Whit. 

“Now look here, you young hayseed !’’ said our 
worldly-wise visitor, approaching nearer. “Let 
me beat a little sense into your noddle. Whose 
crowd is this today, yours or ours? Whose | 
posters bring it here, yours or ours? It costs us 


thousands of dollars to advertise our show. Our | 


show and our ‘ads’ collect this crowd. We 
cannot let you work our crowd for nothing.”’ 

“We have secured the right to be here,”’ argued | 
Whit. ‘We've been here all along.’’ 

“That's no answer!” retorted the manager. 

“‘We don’t propose to move away just because 
you have come along,” said Whit. ‘What is it 
you want?” 

“I want half what you make to-day,” said the 
manager. 


can. I’ll put a man here with you, and at night 
we will divide the receipts.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Whit. 
you can legally claim a cent from us.”’ 

“Legally!” sneered the boss. ‘‘This circus 
doesn’t stop to carry on lawsuits with barnacles. 
But we know how to get rid of them all the same,”’ 
he added with an oath, and went off. 

“Now what does he mean by that ?”’ exclaimed 
‘Napoleon, much excited and incensed. 

“Nothing much, I guess,’ said Whit. 


he couldn’t and so tried to scare us a little. 
What can he do? Weare on our own ground.” 

At that time we regarded the demand that we 
should divide our profits with the circus as an 
unwarrantable attempt at extortion; but I am 
now inclined to regard the request as reasonable, 
and as one to which we should have acceded. 
The five thousand people who assembled that 
day were attracted by the circus. We had not 
expended a dollar in drawing them there. It 
was, as the manager maintained, “his” crowd, 
not ours. That he was an overbearing brute, did 
not affect the justice of his demand at all. 

It would have been much better if we had 
come to a fair understanding with him at the 
outset. But we were inexperienced and could not 
see any side but our own until we received our 
lesson. It came before the sun set that night. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HE old Castle of Chillon is easily visited by 
"[ seme from Geneva, or in an hour by | 

steamer or rail, from Lausanne on the 
north shore of the lake. It stands out on the 
ledges fronting the lake, and across from it tower 
the snowy Alps. There is a dry moat and bridge 
on the land side, and from the embrasures in the 
walls on the lake side one can drop the lead into 
three hundred feet of water, so profound and | 
sheer is the cliff which here forms the shore. 

Visitors are admitted on payment of a «mall 
fee; and a guide, a very attractive Swiss gif, who 
speaks English, French and German, gives a little 
historical lecture as she leads the way down to 
the dungeons and afterward to the judgment hall, 
banqueting hall and other apartments of the castle. 

Not only the “Prisoner” of Byron’s famous ! 
poem, but numerous other political prisoners | 
were incarcerated here, chained to pillars of the | 
semicircular castle cellar. Lord Byron’s name 
can still be read where he inscribed it on the pillar 
to which Bonnivard was bound. 

The rallroad passes close behind the castle, and | 
the station of Ferretet is but three minutes’ walk | 
away. If the visitor takes the train back to 
Lausanne and the time is June, he will see per- | 
haps the most beautiful bank of roses in the world. 


“You can open up—since you were | 
here when we came—and do what business you | 


“{ don’t think | 


“He! 
meant to squeeze us, if he could. He found that | 





|Zapatco Springs and 
begin life as a line-rider. 
I knewnothing of ranch- 
ing except from report and 
was, in the parlance of the 
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| or twenty miles rises in a grand amphitheatre of | the masonry in a lovely Tuxurianc® There were | and leaped aside at the same moment. His speed 


inclosing hills to a height of eight or nine hundred | miles of this rose-wall, and the "Uber and vol- | was too great to permit him to deliver the side 


' feet; and it is all one great vineyard, terrace on | ume of the festoons, sprays, 


terrace, for a mile upward from the water. 


Every foot of soil is utilized, and the orderly | of the vineyards above them. 


arrangement of the vines is very pleasing to the 
eye. The railway skirts the lake shore at the 
foot of it, and on the land side a revetment wall, 
from ten to thirty feet, protects the road-bed. 





and clusters 
quite matched the myriads of vines and trellises 
Pink and red 
roses were the prevailing varieties, but a few 
white and yellow sprays were interspersed, and 
through the open car window, as the train sped | 
‘by, was wafted a continuous, voluminous fra- | 


stroke, but I felt the coils of my riata go whirling 
out of my left hand. 1 clung to the rope 
mechanically and turned to see Paintlegs rearing 
with my noose in his teeth. 

Quite by accident he had caught the poorly 
flung loop in his wide-open jaws, and not feeling 
its light strain in his mad excitement, he wheeled 


At the time I passed, this long wall was one | grance, than which there could have been nothing ; upon his hind legs as before. Catching the rope 


| great curtain of festooning roses, which clung to 
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SPENT thirty years 
| in the Southwest as 

cowboy and ranch- 
man. My family were 
people of consequence in 
Kentucky, but they had 
lost everything in 1837 by 
the failure of the state 
banks and the ensuing 
panic, And that is how 
I happened, when a lad 
of nineteen, to go with 


Waugh to his ranch at 





time, a ‘ m hand from 








the Stat When I 
alighted at Waugh’s, my 
only possession likely to 
be useful in my new 


calling was a lariat of 
braided hogskin, which I 
had purchased at a store 
on the distant Brazos. 


| sweeter in even the fabled Gardens of Gul. | 


x 
we 
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‘HIS SIDE-SWUNG HEELS GRAZED THE RIM OF MY SOMBRERO.” 


with both hands, I gave a mighty backward pull 
at the crucial instant while he was rearing high, 
and the valiant Paintlegs measured his full 
length upon the mesquit-grass. 

It is a favorite saying of the range that “‘some 


fellows are born to luck.” Whether there be 
any truth in the adage or not, luck had done me 
an excellent service. I “had” Paintlegs, for my 
slender hogskin noose was tightened upon his 
lower jaw and tongue! As the mustang sprang 


to his feet I gave another fierce jerk and threw 
my whole weight upon the riata. 

Frantic with pain, Paintlegs struck 
at the rope with both 
forefeet, and became en- 
tangled as he thrashed 
about. Enraged and 
frightened, he pitched 
and plunged, drawing his 
nose and forefeet into 
coils which I could tighten 
at will. Then in a mad 
leap, he threw himself 
with his head twisted 
under his shoulders, ina 
way that would have 
broken the neck of an 
ordinary horse. 

As he lay panting and 
helpless, the cheers of 
cow-men came up to me 
from the corrals. They 
had been watching my 
fight. 

T resolved to redeem my 
claim to horsemanship. I 
had caught that fleet mus- 
tang without help and 
now, without help, I 
would ride him, if indeed 
he were not too nearly 
dead. Vicious, fleet and 


1 did not make friends quickly with the men, ' of the mustang-breakers, when my turn came to | strong as he was, Paintlegs seemed a pigmy as 
I did not gather a penny’s worth of information . ride a “broken” pony I mounted the blindfolded | compared with horses I was accustomed to handle. 


in a week of time. I found it galling as well as 
mystifying to have my questions curtly answered 
in a borrowed and foreign vernacular: Si, na, 
poco tiempo or quien sabe. 


‘and trembling brute with a large respect for its 
fighting ability. 

| The pony, a rangy buckskin, had been ridden ‘ 

| once by a breaker, and was turned over to me | 


I advanced boldly, for indeed I was no longer 
afraid, and placed myself astride the fallen mus- 
tang. I leaned over, uncoiled the rope from one 
fore-leg and loosened the coils upon the other. 


Waugh’s departure quickly followed our! for my use. Of course I was “pitched”’ off time! Paintlegs, with me on his back, struggled in a 
arrival,—he had two large ranches, on which | and again, and finally the breaker had to take | dazed way to his feet. With legs gripping his 
were both horses and cattle,—and no one seemed | my pony in hand again. It was my first experi- thin flanks, while the half-stunned pony stood 
authorized to furnish me with horse, saddle or ence of the tricks of the genuine ‘‘bucker.” I | quivering and snorting, I leaned forward, grasped 


information. 
with my lariat upon an accommodating hound | 
pup which followed me about. 


of body and of heart. 
On the next morning, after the herders had i 


And so I lounged idly or practised | retired to my blankets the butt of the camp, sore the riata behind his jaw and drew the remaining 


coils off his leg. 
Still Paintlegs stood, painfully musing, his 


So matters ran for a week or more, much to; penned the stuck, a “‘gentle’’ horse was given me | nerve-centers shaken by the wrench to his neck. 
my disgust, and then came a change, sharp, to ride. The animal was pronounced “‘not a And the noise of cow-men came up to me ina 


| decisive and welcome. There was a gathering of | 


men and horses and a hurry of preparation one 
morning. An indifferent cow-pony, an old saddle 
with worn cinches, and a bridle to match were 
given to me, and I was ordered to “throw on 
leather ” with the rest. 

There was to be a horse rodeo or roundup at 


the big stone corrals on Clam Creek flats, and | stop. 


we jog-trotted thirty miles between breakfast and 
high noon. I rode with Curly Jack, an Alabama ; 
boy, who was obliging enough to talk, and 1! 
learned much about the new business of ranching. 


At Clam Creek we met another “outfit” of | 


men, our “cook wagon’ came up, and we planned 
our campaign for the following day. 

I found myself with Curly Jack again, and we 
two swung off to the left of the scattering army to 
“tide out’’ the arroyos, or gullies, of a hog-back 
or ridge which lay between Clam Creek and 
Zapatco Springs. We were to drive all the horses 


we should find to the stone corrals, some ten | 


miles above our starting-point. 


Curly Jack and I had ridden over perhaps one- | 


half the route assigned to us, and had a sinall 
bunch of horses going in our front, when a band 
of fifty or more, led by a white pony with black 
stockings, burst from an arroyo and sped away 
in our front. 

“That’s Paintlegs and his band,” said Jack. 
“I ‘low he'll jump the manada in about an 
hour.” 

Then my companion explained that Paintlegs 
was a fleet seven-year-old mustang, which had 
escaped the branding-iron, and that neither hand 
nor rope had ever been laid upon him. Paint- 
legs was fleet as a jack-rabbit, elusive as a heel- 
fly and as “ugly” as a tiger-cat. 

No rodeo could tangle Paintlegs in its coils, 
and he had learned to leave his band to hang 
about the stone corrals, keeping always at a safe 
distance, until his herd, or some portion of it, 
was again turned out to him. 

By nightfall most of the horses within a radius 


of fifteen miles or so had been gathered and | 


penned at the big, round stone corrals, where 
colts were to be branded and fresh horses subdued 
by professional mustang-breakers. 

With the work of branding and breaking in 
my time of trial had come. Like most Kentucky 
boys, I was fond of horses, and was accounted a 
good horseman, where the term means something. 


pitcher, but a plum runner from way back.” 
And he ran with me, an exhilarating dash 
straight up Clam Creek slope toward the mesa. 
I let hin go—that kind of riding suited my style | 
exactly. When near the mesa level, however, 
the treacherous rascal vaulted skyward and came 
down upon his head and forefeet in a lightning 


I was thrown so violently that my bridle rein 
was wrenched, broken from my hold. I got to 
my feet unhurt, but had the chagrin of seeing my 
pony scamper away to freedom with saddle and 
bridle attached. It would take two line-riders a 
“half day, perhaps a whole day, to round the 
animal up and bring him in. 1 was disgraced in i 
the eyes of all those splendid horsemen. 
The misery of it blurred my eyes with tears. 
I stood looking after my pony and dreading to go 
back to the rodeo. Then [ was aroused by a 
shrill, angry snort upon my left. 1 turned to find 
Paintlegs, the wild mustang, threatening me with 
| stamping hoofs and snapping jaws. 

This beast had been continuously circling the 
rodeo, showing himself a dozen times in the day ' 
as he trotted upon the mesa slopes calling to his 
band. He feared the rope of the range rider and 
kept at a safe distance, but here was a man afoot, 
a strange, detached creature, and I was quickly 
made to feel that the mustang’s fear of me was 
not great enough to save me from attack. The 
vicious brute, beating the ground with his hoofs, 
squealing with anger and clacking his jaws like 
a mad boar, was already advancing. 

I had no weapon except my riata, which I had 
worn, for safety, about my hips and detached | 
from my saddle. The coil lay at my feet and I 
' caught it up and ran a noose, hoping to frighten 

the mustang by a throw. Before I could make 
| ready for a cast, Paintlegs charged, slapping 

with his fore hoofs and showing his teeth like a 
| wolf. I leaped to one side, and his side-swung 
' heels grazed the rim of my sombrero. 
| Back he came, swift as a returning boomerang. 
He wheeled so short, to.stop his down-bill rush, 
that he stood, for an instant, like an equestrian 
| statue, erect upon his hind feet. Iis charge was 

‘again quick and furioua I leaped and again 
| narrowly escaped a crushing blow. 





| Then 1 made a rapid dash down the mesa 
slope, wheeling as I again heard the clatter of ' 
his hoofs behind. This time he was going like 


The whole north shore of the lake for fifteen | But I must confess that after watching the work ; the wind. I struck at his head with my noose’ 


| series of hilarious whoops which set my nerves 
; tingling with the joy of capture. 

As much in response to them as with intent to 
start Paintlegs, I sank my spurs into the 
mustang’s flanks, lashed him with the end of the 
Tiata, and yelled like a Comanche. Then Paint- 
legs gave a great leap and went faster and faster 
toward Clam Creek. Our flight was meteoric. 
I think we must have gone a mile in less than 
two minutes, and as we passed the rodeo, I saw 
its stone fences lined with the men who had 
mounted and were swinging their sombreros in 
a furor of cowboy excitement. ee 

1 had gathered in my rope and now, by a hard¢ 
outward pull upon the mustang’s jaw and sweliing 
tongue, I not only kept a firm seat, but drew 
Paintlegs off a straight course and, avoiding the 
creek, swung him round ina wide ellipse. Again 
we passed the corrals and the shouting cow-men. 

All the mustang’s energies were concentrated 
in that burst of crazy running. In an incredibly 
brief space of time, we had swung round the 
corrals in a two-mile circuit accompanied by cries 
of jubilant encouragement. On we sped, my 
arms aching with fatigue from the steady pull. 
Foam flew from the mustang’s jaws, and his 
white flanks dripped rain down my legs. Three 
times we raced round that wide course, and then, 
when I was ready to drop from my seat from 
sheer exhaustion, two pony riders swung into 
line, one upon either hand, in my front. 

Each whirled a riata. I understood their 
purpose and leaned far back to give them room. 
I held to Paintlegs’ mane, and threw my own 
rope loosely across his neck. The cow-men’s 
swift ponies were now able to keep the pace, and 
the riders dropped their nooses over Paintlegs’ 
head and hauled steadily at his neck. Soon his 
leaps grew feebler and slower, slackened to a 
series of weak lunges, and I leaped from his back 
clear of danger. 

Thus was Paintlegs captured and my standing 
fixed at Waugh’s. Most generously the wild 
riders applauded the exploit, and Paintlegs was 
taken in hand by a “ professional,’’ to be 
thoroughly broken to my use. 

Oddly enough, the mustang never was a 
“pitcher,” but became a sober and honest cow- 
pony whose extraordinary fleetness was a matter 
of pride at Waugh’s until, three years after his 
breaking, he was captured in an Apache night 
Tush-upon one of our camps. 
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Current Topics. 


A persistent part of the daily newspaper 
record is the story of failures through reckless 
speculation. The tale of woe would be cut short 
were such financial ventures avoided by two 
classes in the community, namely, those who 
can afford to lose and those who cannot. 

Carbolic acid, which is so much used as 
a dressing for wounds and skin troubles, is a 
dangerous remedy. Many instances are known 
in which mortification, with consequent loss of 
fingers and toes, has resulted from the application 
of cloths moistened in weak solutions of the 
drug, and physicians are beginning to ery out 
against this practice. 

















An oath of office has usually a conserva- 
. tive influence. Administrators hesitate to do 
what they would freely do as private citizens. 
Running for office, on the contrary, sometimes 
seems to make men throw prudence and honor 
to the winds. One afflicted with the office 
seeking mania might sober himself by thinking 
of what, if elected, he will promise before God 
to be and perform. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| fact does not signify that all Indians may be 
| taught to be enterprising ; but it-does forbid us to 
| think that they are all incapable of improvement. 
| The annual reunion of the Grand Army 
| of the Republic is always an impressive occasion, 
and the warmth of the welcome which greets the 
line of bent figures and whitening heads is proof 
of the place these men hold in the heart of the 
nation. It is all the more pity, then, that their 
wishes in regard to Memorial day are not more 
generally heeded. At the recent reunion in 


again to the neglect and abuse of the day on 
the part of the public, and even to suggest the 
changing of the date from May 30th to the last 
Sunday in May. It was the Grand Army which 
created Memorial day, and its members have 
always observed the occasion with dignity and 
respect. They cannot be blamed, therefore, if 
they object to seeing it made a season of baseball 
games, bicycle races and golf. 





——__~+e- 


PLUCKED BY THE WAY 


Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stecp 
Than when we soar! 
Wordsworth. 


<- —____ 
Nataralisation. 
Te newspapers cannot overcome their 


tendency to treat jestingly the provess 
They reproduce the 


| ae 


of naturalization. 


Chicago, the veterans felt obliged to call attention ; 


in summer than in winter; that 1s to say, it is 
favored by the same conditions as those which 
are advantageous to puppy growth. 

These conditions exist at the present day in 
fuller measure than they have ever done in the 
past. 
sports, an increasing appreciation of the value of 
good ventilation in our houses, a gradual disuse 
| of the frying-pan, and in general a more reason- 
able, and consequently hygienic, way of living, are 
the agencies at work in making our children the 
| superiors, physically at least, of their parents. 


j ——++—____ 
IN MEMORIAM 


There ts many a simple song one hears 
Not for itself—for the buried years. 
Richard Burton. 
—+e+—____ 


A Labor Exhibit. 
N EARLY every one who visits the depart- 
| 


Exposition is surprised at the richness 
‘and variety of the exhibit dedicated to the labor 
| of the world. 

It was the happy thought of those in charge of 
the department to gather such facts as would be 
| @f mest service, both to employer and employé. 
| ‘The result is a collection of extraordinary interest. 





! Qn the walls are charts which show the: 


| workingman’s part in free schools, and what 
; various countries or communities have done to 
train him in his craft. Others show the rate of 


jabsurd answers given by applicants to the| ‘wages, past and present, in different occupations, 


Golf, tennis, bicycling and other outdoor | 


ment of social economy at the Paris | 
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caste reasons, to accept the conditions ; ‘and there 
are orphans needing to be fed. The ‘Honey sent 
from England, the United States and other 
countries for famine relief has been used, not in 
diminishing the outlays of the government, tut 
in supplementing them in forms of Telief not 
covered by the government’s Measures, More 
money will be needed before the distress is over, 
Mere figures give an inadequate idea of the 
dimensions of this calamity. The area affected 
by the present famine is about nine times as 
as that of the State of New York. ‘The distressed 
population numbers sixty-two millions. Accord. 
ing to the statement of Lord George Hamilton, 
British secretary of state for India, in @ recent 
speech in Parliament, the famine is the worst in 
the history of India under British administration, 
alike as regards the area affected, the population 
in distress, and the severity and duration of the 
drought. 


—_—~+e-- 


A Chinese Heroine, 


HE moral and intellectual standards of the 
| Chinese are so different from ours that they, 
Popular characters are as likely to appear 
ridiculous in our own eyes as to loom sublime 
When, for instance, they accord memorial honors 
to a young woman who cut slices from her arms 
and added them to the medicine of an aged 
parent, in the hope of imparting to him some of her 
own youthful vigor, our sentiment of admiration 
is not unmixed with other feelings. 

Still, there are Chinese characters whose heroism 
wecanadmire. One of them—and a great favorite 
with Chinese historians and poets—is Queen Mi. 
wife of the Emperor Liu. 


| questions asked them, and record without 


and the cost of living. Long lines of carefully; During the rebellion of Tsao @ great battle was 


A high official in Porto Rico says that 
eighteen months ago there were known to be 
three thousand cases of smallpox on the island: 
in the past eight months not a single death from 
the disease has been reported to the board of 
health. What has wrought the change? The 
answer may be read in the fact, that the names 
of nearly eight hundred thousand persons are 
recorded on the vaccination list of tise board. 

A New England Manufacturing Com- ! 
pany, which has taken a contract to make a 
large number of hats for the United States 
government, has abandoned the old plan of fines 
for carelessness and consequent mistakes on the 


reprobation the high speed achieved by sume constructed models illustrate the most approved 
courts, which turn out new citizens from the , Styles of factory buildings, tenement-houses and 
minute. | efforts in landscape-gardening which have con- 
courts furnishes seme justification for the flip- | communities of attractive homes, 

pancy of the newspapers; but courts and news-'! Not one of these models represents a mere 
papers alike ought to realize that this is serious ideal or an abstract theory. They all stand for 
business. The degradation of citizenship is no | accomplished facts. They are reproductions of 
subject for a jest. It is not an amusing thing | actual buildings; and American visitors observe 
when illiterate aliens, who know nothing of onr | with pride that some of the best models are 
institutions, and are with difficulty coached | copies of manufacturing establishments in the 
through parrotlike responses to a few simple | United States, 

questions, are given a share in determining the} The statisties which show the large and in- 


“naturalization mills” at the rate of four to the | workmen's cottages, together with the successful | 


Non-performance of a solemn duty by the! verted bare, monotonous factory towns into’ 


fought, the chroniclers relate, in which the forces 
of the emperor became scattered. and his house 
hold dispersed. While the combat still Taged 
Queen Mi found herself alone, abandoned. cruelly 
wounded by an arrow, and tottering feebly through 
the bloody grass on her “three-inch gold lilies” 
(compressed feet), bearing in her arms the little 
| A-tou, heir to the imperial line. 

She was not his own mother, but her maternal 
! devotion was none the less perfect. Dragxing 
herself painfully to a half-ruined hut, she crouched 
against the wall with the baby wrapped in her 
robe. Presently a horseman rode up and dis- 
covered her. He proved to be Chao-tzu-lung, a 
faithful general of the emperor. Prostrating 
himself at her feet, he begged her to mount his 


course of national policy, through their votes for 


part of its employés, and henceforth will reward 
skilful work by advances in wages and by 
money prizes. There is little doubt that the 
plan will prove a good one, both for the firm and } 
for its employés, and that Uncle Sam’s soldiers | 
will get better hats in consequence of it. 

After the ‘investment syndicates” 
collapsed, an unscrupulous New Yorker 
printed an advertisement, signed “Lawyer,” 
asking all who had been swindled by the five- | 
hundred-and-twenty-per-cent. concerns to send | 
him their names. Fancying that he wanted to 
help them in some way, thousands of the dupes 
responded; whereupon “Lawyer” sold their | 
addresses to promoters of other fraudulent 
schemes, suggesting that such people would bite 
at anything! It is one of the penalties of a 
foolish action that everybody expects the fool to 
give a continuous performance. 

The Taft Commission has appointed a 
supervisor who in a short time will begin to: 
take a census of the Philippine Islands. The 
purpose is not only to determine more accurately 
the number of inhabitants, but also to discover 
the mineral and agricultural possibilities, and the 
social conditions which prevail in the islands. 
Those enumerators who think they had a hard 
time gathering facts for the census just completed 
in this country will sympathize with the enumer- 
ators in the Philippines, where there are eighty- 
four tribes, speaking nearly as many dialects, 
and where many of the natives still have their 
mausers and their bolos hidden in their huts. 


| 


A few months ago, at a little children’s | 
party in Tabriz, Persia, a lady asked a child 
ot four years if she ever knew any foreign 
missionaries. 

“Yes,” she replied, simply, “my papa and 


congressmen, state legislatures and presidential 


| creasing number of employers who provide free 
medical and surgical treatment for their sick or 





electors. injured workmen, and even life- pensions for 
‘There are some encouraging signs. New York! the aged and those permanently disabled by 
now has a law under which naturalization stops | accident, are another pleasant characteristic of 
ninety days before an election. In Massachu- | the exhibit. 
setts, politicians, aware that the local courts have! ‘The manufacturer who will do nothing for his 
more time to examine applicants and more men until he can see “something in it” for 
knowledge of their antecedents, have been in the ; himself is not nearly 80 common as he is supposed 
habit of taking them, in droves, before the! tobe; but he, above all others, should visit this ' 
federal courts. But new rules have been adopted | department of the exposition, for he will there 
by these courts which are intended to detect | Jearn that the companies which pay the best 


imposture. 

These and similar measures looking to greater 
stringency will be generally approved. For a 
temporary advantage, politicians sometimes cast 
scruples to the winds, in their desire to get votes. 
But no man can seriously and permanently wish 
to have American citizenship debased. At 
present, the tide of immigration is again rising, 
and a considerable proportion of the newcomers 
are wholly illiterate. The social and economic 
evils arising from excessive immigration are 
intensified when ignorant aliens are entrusted 
with the ballot. 

The naturalization laws are so generous that 
there is no excuse for evading them or turning 
them into a dead letter. 
will not shut out one man who has in him the 
making of a good citizen. Public sentiment 
should be quick to condemn any laxity in their 
interpretation. 

Pegg Sees 


A Larger and Healthier Race. 


T isa fact that is frequently remarked upon 
by the observant, although the observation 
may not be supported by actual statistics, 


Strictly enforced, they | 


| Wages, and in other ways treat their help most 
considerately, are those whose profits are the 
' jargest and the most regular. . | 
Asa whole, the exhibit is an admirable refu- | 
tation of the doctrine so often preached by | 
irresponsible leaders, that the laborer is an out- I 
| cast whose welfare is a matter of indifference to 
| society. It shows, on the contrary, that his 
social status and his material prosperity are both 
| advancing. | 
——_<«e2—___ 


The Indian Famine. 


E cannot yet speak of the famine in 
W India in the past tense, for at last 
accounts more than six million persons | 
were on the relief lists of the government. But ! 
| rain has fallen all over the stricken area, and 
conditions will improve as soon as new crops | 
can be grown. 
| Four-fifths of the population of India are 
, dependent upon agriculture. There, as every- | 
| where, agriculture depends upon rain, but with | 
this difference, that rain falls only at certain 
i periods. If the “monsoon” on which the crops | 
depend fails at the time when it is expected, not 





mamma, and both my grandpapas and grand-/| Children walking together,—as we may conven- must perish from starvation. 


mamas, and my greatgrand>apa-and-mamma.” 

The inquirer caught her breath before this 
descendant of the Schaufflers and Labarees. 
Persons who do not believe in foreign missions 
may prefer the story of a baby now living with 
his mother in the New Jersey state prison. His 
father was a criminal. His mother is a thief, so 
were his uncles, grandfather and greatgrand- 
father. Physicians think they detect in his 


iently on a Sunday just before or after church 
time,— we cannot fail to be struck with the fact 
that, as a rule, the young men are taller than 





their mothers. We also see that they are| 
healthier-looking, with broader shoulders and 
fuller chests, better complexions and brighter 
eyes. 

The reason for this improvement in the race is 





It is to the credit of the government of India | 


that it does not leave the natives to themselves in | 
such straits. The possibility of famine is rec- | 


| their fathers and the young women taller than | ognized in every year’s estimates and money is , 


laid aside to provide for it. The government acts | 
on the principle that, while money must not be 
wasted, wherever life is to be saved the necessary 
expenditure must be made. { 
The most serious difficulty is not the lack of 


| horse, with the child; he-would fight on foot at 
| their side, and endeavor to break through the 
| enemy’s lines to the loyal army on the farther 
side. 

Ceremoniously bidding him rise, the grateful 
queen in her turn knett, ‘not to her general, but 
to his loyalty,” and assured him that she trusted 
him to rescue the heir, but that he must leave her 
to die. A warrior on foot, encumbered by a 
wounded woman as well as:a baby, would be ata 
fatal disadvantage. He must ride, and carry the 
child, 

“Place him beneath your corselet, next your 
heart,” she said, “not too tightly nor yet so very 
loose.” 

But Chao-tzu-lung could not bring himself to 
abandon the queen, seeing which she suddenly 
stooped, laid A-tou at his feet, and running with 
a last muster of her strength to a well near at 
hand, sprang down it to her death. 

Then, indeed, the general took the baby as she 
had bidden him, and charging the enemy in 3 
fury of grief and rage, broke through their lines, 
bore the heir in safety to his father, Liu, and wld 
to him and his guard the story of the queen’s 
self-sacritice. 
+o» 


Introductions. 
S EVERAL years after the Civil War, a steamer 





sailed from Southampton for the United 
States. The exigencies of getting off had 
detained the captain on deck, and the guests al 
his table sat through the first meal in silence, 
ignorant of even one another's names. A little 
later, as an elderly lady burried down with a letter 
to go back by the pilot, her vis-a-vis at table, a 
geutieman of striking face and winning manner, 
stepped to her side and begged to do her errand. 
On his return, the lady bowed her thanks 2nd 
seemed to invite him to walk the deck by her side. 
In the course of a brief conversation the woman 


that the new generation of Americans, those of | only are the crops lost but all means of earning | Temarked that she had not seen the ieee 
the well-to-do classes at least, is taller and better | wages are gone, Vegetation dries up, the cattle | list, and asked it he could tell her the heres 
built than the old. If we watch parents and | die, and left to themselves, the peasant farmers | 8uother gentleman whom she believed to 


old acquaintance. 

“No, madam,” was the quiet reply. *‘I know 
nobody on this boat except the person who is 
now addressing you, and who feels that _he must 
not do even that without telling you his name. 

Greatly surprised, the woman answered thst 
she would be glad to know to whom sie 3S 
indebted for the kindly service he had done her. 

“My name,” came the reply, “is JeffersoD 
Davis.” 

Far more self-assertive, but equally impressiv@. 
was the self-introduction of another America 


physical form evidences of the thief and degen- | not far to seek. Physiologists have long been 
erate. “To the fourth generation” has a double! interested in the study of growth, and although 
suggestiveness. | they do not yet know why it progresses up toa 
2 | certain point and then stops, they have learned 

The Crow Indians of Montana are emv- | something of the influences that accelerate or 


food supplies, for while some provinces are officer on foreign shores. Gen. Meredith Read. 
famine-stricken, others are yielding abundant | United States envoy at Athens, once entered we 
crops; but the problem is to get food supplies to | council chamber of Gambetta at Paris, aS 
the communities that are suffering. It becomes , in his hand a volume. This he opened witou! ‘o 
necessary to take the people from their villages | word, laid it on Gambetta’s desk, and pointin8 


retard it. 





lating the whites in enterprise and industry. 
They have constructed a system of irrigation for | 
their farms, on which they raise much wheat; 
have one flour-mill in operation, and are building 
another in a distant part of the reservation. 
They are rich in flocks and berds, and dispose of 
many cattle and horses and much farm produce 
to buyers. More than all, they have recently 
entered into a contract with the United States 
goverment to supply the Cheyenne Indians 
with flour. This is the first instance of a gov- 
ernment contract being awarded to Indians— 
to “blanketed Indians,” at least. Of course the 


We know of course that a man’s size depends | 
upon the rate of growth as well as upon its dura- | 
tion, and hence anything that makes it progress 





at a more rapid rate during the allotted period 


wi'l result in a larger man. In_ observations 
upon puppies and rabbits it has been seen that 
growth is favored by all conditions that promote 
health—exercise, fresh air, sleep and nourishing 
food: and is retarded by the opposites. In 
children also it has been noted that growth is 
More rapid in country homes than in city tene | 
ments, during vacation- than during school-time, | 


employed upon public works. i 

This system is not one of unmixed philan- | 
thropy. The government gets great works accom- | 
plished at a small labor cost; but by initiating 
the works at times when the people are in need, rs 
it carries them through famine periods. During 
the last two years, it has spent more than sixty- 
five million dollars in this way, and in cash 
advances to needy farmers. 

The method employed leaves much to be done 
by private charity. There are millions of 
persons too feeble to work, or unwilling, for | 


Ps mble them at points where they can be | Ctlogistic notice of himself, said, Kind) Te" 


that.” 

When Gambetta had complied, General Beed 
rose from his chair, pointed to himself, 2.04 i 
tones of pardonable pride, exclaimed, “That: 15 1 
Then and not till then did he extend his hand 
the great tribune, who had meanwhile rise? # 
expressed his pleasure at making the acquaintavce 
of so distinguished an officer who had rende 
such valuable service to the United States. G8 


betta afterward said that in long experience & 


public life he had never known # man to introduce 
himself in so delightfully original a manner. 
thought it distinctly American. 

To scorn to win friendship by even silently 
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sailing under false colors; to throw about a first 
interview a glamour of originality; to gild an 
introduction by a flash of kindliness or a glimpse 
of one’s true self: these are legitimate tools in the 
hands of even the humblest. To the person who ; 
reads them aright, the examples of both the 
Confederate and the Union soldier are full of 
suggestion. 


—_~<e+—_—_—_. 


NOT SEEING THE POINT. 


One of the commonest forms of humor, the world 
over, is illustrated by Sydney Smith’s famous mot 
that It takes a surgical operation to get a joke 
well into a Scotch understanding. That is deci- 
dedly a pleasanter way of putting it than Horace 
Walpole’s sweeping and savage assertion that the 
whole Scottish nation has hitherto been void of 
wit or humor, and even incapable of relishing it. : 

The Frenchman has his jibe at the inability of ' 
Germans to appreciate wit, and the German of 
Prussia thinks the South German thick-witted. | 
The Englishman is the American model of inca- 
pacity to “see the point.” Some of the best 
of current stories are based upon John Bull’s , 
supposed obtuseness to American humor; yet' 
Artemus Ward had his greatest success in London, 
the wittiest of our after-dinner speakers are in 
constant request at banquets in England, and Mr. 
Dooley is read and enjoyed by Englishmen every 
week. 

Nevertheless, the stories about the tardiness of * 
a joke in effecting an entrance to a British brain 
are just as funny as if they were true. Here are 
two of them: 

A British scientist recently in this country asked 
one of the curators at the Smithsonian Institution | 
to initiate him Into the American joke, of which 
he had heard so much. 

“Well,” replicd the professor, “to take a very 
crude example, it is said that Chicago girls have 
such large feet that they have to go back to the 
fork in the nearest cross-roads to pull off their 
boots.” 

‘The Londoner looked up in amazement. 
a blamed lie!” was his only comment. 

An American drummer reported that a fireman 
jumped from a second-story window the other , 
day to escape from a burning bullding. The 
fireman had on a rubber eoat, rubber boots and 
rubber helmet, and was so elastic that he bounded 
thirty feet, and kept on bounding for three days. 
Finally a policeman shot him to keep him from 
starving to death. 

An Englishman heard the story, and remarked 
that he still did not think the policeman was 
justified in shooting. : 





“What 


——_-+0+—_—____ | 


NOT TOO OLD. 


No age nor sex nor race is apparently exempt ! 
from the desire of youth and the dislike of 
acknowledging an unwelcome number of years. 
Mrs. Bent, in describing her arch:eological expe- 
dition with her husband to southern Arabia, says 
that they hired, in the course of their wanderings, 
aman called Ammar, as interpreter. When camp 
was pitched, Mr. Bent used to produce a long list 
of Arabic words, while Ammar sat on his heels 
and told the equivalent in the dialect prevailing 
at the island of Mahri. 

It was always very difficult to get an answer to | 
an abstract question. For example, Mr. Bent: 
would say: 

“Clothes?” 

“What kind of clothes?” Ammar would ask. 
“Blue or black or red?” y 

“Any clothes!” 

But this was a poser. He could only give a list 
of garments of various shapes. 

“Age?” was a question 
awkwardness, 

“Well,” said Ammar, “it might be anything— 
seven, fifteen, seventy—anything.” 

After a great amount of invention and planning, 
it occurred to the Englishman and his wife to put 
the question thus: “How do you s.y, ‘What is 
your age?” 

““My age?” cried Ammar. “Mine? Well,” with 
evident annoyance and great hesitation, “I’m 
thirty-five years. Notold! Really not old at all!” 

Evidently Ammar would never again see fifty; 
but he was, in his own eyes, fifteen years “to the 
good.” 





leading to great 
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HUMAN HIBERNATION. 


In the Department of Piskov, Russia, there are 
Peasants who are addicted to what is practically 
hibernation. When the harvest has failed and | 
provisions are scarce, they lie down on the top of 
the great stove in the inner room, the kitehen 
of their hut. The stove is high, reaching almost 
to the roof, and the space between this big brick 
structure and the roof is the ordinary sleeping- 
place of the family. Lying down upon the long, 
flat stone, the peasants avoid all talking and all 
exertion, except such as is necessary to keep the 
stove replenished and to sustain life by eating a 
Nttle black bread soaked in water. The hut is | 
both dark and silent through the winter. 

The custom is called /ejka. It is not calculated 
to develop the resources of the nation, and the | 
Russian bureau of statistics has begun to inquire | 


into the matter. 
———_<e»—_—_—_. 


WELL PUT. 


In a Massachusetts college, there is a professor 
who is not only popular with the students, but 
with all the small boys of the town as well. 

He has a certain quaint dignity of speech, 
mingled with an air of comradeship with youth 
and all its fun which makes friends for him at 
every turn. 

One day a boy who was snowballing with great 
spirit missed his alm—a young person of his own | 
age who returned his favors with interest—and hit i 
the dignified professor in the center of his august | 
forehead. 

“O professor,” stammered the culprit, hastening 
to his victim’s side; “I’m so sorry the snowball 





; showed itself on the most unexpected occasions. 


THE YOUTH'S 


hit you! It was a real soft one I know, but 1 
meant it for Billy Bowen!” 

“No harm has been done, my friend,” said the 
professor cordially, as he wiped the snow from his : 
forehead with an ample handkerchief. ‘I should \ 
say of your part in this matter that though 


| your execution was faulty, the general idea was | 


excellent.” 
It Is possible that some of the words employed 


| by the professor were unfamiliar to the ears of 


Billy Bowen’s antagonist, but the smile that 
accompanied them was easily comprehended, and 
the professor passed on his way, well pleased. 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 


The man who amused himself and the world 
under the name of Lewis Carroll did plenty of 
hard work as the Rev. C. L. Dodgson, tutor in 
mathematics at Oxford University. His humor, 
however, was constantly bubbling over, and 


Once when the gift of a new building wag made to 
his college, Dodgson offered the following valuable 
suggestions to the committee in charge: 


It is often impossible for students to carry on 
accurate mathematical calculations in close con- 
tiguity to one another, owing to their mutual 
interference and a tendency general conver- 
sation. Consequently these processes require 
different rooms in which irrepressible conversa- 
tionists, who are found to occur in every branch 
ot Soclety, might be carefully and permanently | 

xed. 

It may be sufficient for the present to enumerate 
the following requisites; others might be added 
as the funds permitted: 

A. A very large room for calculating greatest | 
common measure. To this a small one might be 
attached for least common multiple; this, how- 
ever, might be dispensed with. 

B. A piece of open ground for keeping roots 
and practising their extraction; {it would be 
advisable to Keep square roots by themselves, as 
their corners are apt to damage others. 

(,. A room for reducing fractions to their lowest 
terms. This should be provided with a cellar for 
keeping the lowest terms when found. 

D. A large room, which might be darkened and 
fitted uP with a magic lantern for the purpose 
of exhibiting circulating decimals in the act of 
circulation. 

E. A_ narrow strip of 
carefully levelled, for testing 
parallel lines meet or not; 





round, railed off and | 
practically whether 
for this purpose it 


' should reach, to use the expressive language of | 


Euclid, “ever so far.” 

As photography is now very much employed in 
recor ing human expressions, and might possibly | 
be adapted to algebraical expressions, a sina! 
photographic room would be desirable, both for | 
general use and for representing the various 
phenomena of pravity, disturbance of equilibrium, 
resolution, and so forth. which affect the features 
during severe mathematical operations. 


ANOTHER THING. 


Many were the interesting experiences belong- | 
ing to the first Northfield conference called by 
D. L. Moody. One especially shows Mr. Moody 
himself in his varying phases. It was the conver- 
sation hour at noon, and about a hundred men 
were sitting under the tent on Round Top. 


Mr. Moody, leaning sturdily against the tent- 
poles led the meeting. Suddenly there came from 
him the plump question, “Brethren, how many of 
xou have so grown in grace that you can bear to 

ave your faults told?” ! 

Many hands went up. Quick as a flash, but | 
neither sharply nor insultingly, Mr. Moody turned 
to a young minister, and said: 

“Brother, you have spoken thirteen times in 
twelve days here, and perhaps shut out twelve 
other good men from speaking.” 

It was true. The young man had been presum- 
ing and officious. He had held up his hand, but 
he could not bear to be chidden; and now he | 
stoutly defended himself, only making matters 
worse. Then another minister broke forth, and ' 
berated Mr. Moody for his bluntness. The latter | 
blushed, but listened until the reproof was done. 
Then he Susgestively covered his face, and spoke 
through his fingers: “Brethren, I admit the fault | 
my friend charges me with; but, brethren, I did 
not hold up my hand!” 





OFFICIAL EXPLANATION. 


A Western judge was so impressed with the | 
dignity of the law as vested in his own person, | 
that save in the bosom of his family he was seldom | 
heard to refer to himself in any other way than as ; 
“the court.” 


Even his personal dignity was not always secure 
from assault, however, and on the occasion of a 
rapid encounter with a goat, which resulted in 
precipitate action on the judge's part, his face 
sustained considerable damage. | 

The morning after the affair he appeared in the | 
courtroom, and the Pecilias hue of his forehead, | 
cheeks and nose led to many inguiries, At the 
earliest opportunity the Judge explained matters. 

“Before proceeding further,” he said, gravely, 
“it would perhaps be wise to state that the court. 
yesterday had a severe fall; to-day, after a night 
of suffering, the pain in the face of the court has | 
subsided, although the swelling still remains.” 








A QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE. 


Senator Hoar’s wit has kept pace with his! 
learning. Not long ago, as he was walking through | 
one of the corridors of the Capitol, he was joined 
by one of his former colleagues in the Senate. 

As they approached the entrance to the Senate- 
chamber, Mr. Hoar motioned to his companion to \ 
pass in first. 

Salter you,” said the ex-senator, drawing back 
politely. 

“No, indeed,” retorted Senator Hoar, “the X’s 
always go before the wise.” 


AMBITIOUS FORETHOUGHT. 


eral McBean of the British army roge to his 
position from the ranks. When he was a recruit . 
in the 93d Highlands, he had a rolling gait, and 
the drill-corporal used to laugh at him for it. 


Another recruit. who had the game habit, pro- | 
posed one day to MeBean that they should join in | 
giving the corporal a drubbing. : 
No,” said Meck hn “Some day I’m going to 
command the regiment, and it would be a bad 
beginning.” ! 
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is for folks who want their 
money’s worth of soap 





Sense and economy suggest that you do 
not buy soap and premium knick-knacks 
together. 

You're likely to pay too much for your 
premiumsand much too much for your soap. 

Babbitt’s Best Soap for nearly half a 
century has led all laundry soaps in purity 


and economy, and it still leads. 


Your full money’s worth in every cake. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


hot, act as one who cannot be moved. Thou hast 
the advantage over him, if only in keeping silent 
when he is using evil speech.” 

“If thou hast the position of a leader, makin 
plans go forth at thy will, do Piertect things which 
posterity will remember, not letting prevail words 
wn multiply flatterers, raise pride and produce i 
vanity.” 

“Happy is the man who eats his own bread. | 
Enjoy thy prosperity with a glad heart. What 
thou dost not possess, labor to get!” 

“All workingmen who do not labor become 
outcasts.” 
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HEN crickets sing and asters bloom in all 

the woodland ways, 

And smoke hangs low, and far away the fields are 
lost in haze, 

When in the corn there is a volce that whispers 
“Summer’s gone,” 

And here and there a red leaf glows, first lights of 
Autunmn’s dawn,— 

Then, soft as milkweed down, on me 

Is laid the hand of mystery. 


“Owned By His Servants.” 
ELL, massa,” answered a negro, on 
being reproved for having stolen and 


“ 

W eaten a turkey, “you see you got less 
| turkey, but you got dat much more niggah!” A 
similar sentiment was held by the slaves of a 
, Virginia plantation, described by Miss Burwell in 
| her “Girl’s Life in Virginia.” An old gentleman, | 
la widower, over whose house no lady presided, 


said to his negroes: “You supply my table with 
plenty of good bread, meat, cream and butter, 


The woodland wavers: at my feet I hear the tall 


grass sigh, ‘ | and I don’t care what becomes of the rest.” 
A low, sweet music of regret runs thro’ the earth The negroes ran the plantation, and managed ' 
and sky: the house. The master’s table was furnis! ith 





The creek is caught in a net of mist whose silvery 
meshes gleam, 

And my heart beats low, and I walk as one walks 
wondering in a dream, 

For, soft as milkweed down, on me 

Is laid the hand of mystery. 


the choicest ineats, vegetables, cakes and p: les, | 
and in their own cabins were spread sumptuous 
| wedding-feasts and party suppers. The master | 
had an ample fortune and a generous heart. He 
was good-natured, very easy in his ways, and | 
cared not that the well-filled barns, the stores of 
bacon, lard and flour practically belonged to his 
negroes, who kindly allowed him a generous share. 
e once planned a dairy, and when it was built, 
put on the door a lock, the key of which he deter- 
mined to keep in his own pocket. There were no | 
‘keys in his old, rambling house—even the front 
door had no lock upon it. But he soon forgot to 
1 Keep the key of the dairy, although he had ordered 
sts ihe fresh Southdown mutton should be hung 
therein. 
One day Miss Burwell, while visiting the old | 
gentleman, listened to a description of his new 
: airy, and was invited to visit it. 
For, soft as milkweed down, on me “Boy, bring me the key,” said he to a small 
Is laid the hand of mystery. African, and they went down to look at the dairy. 
“Dl show you a fine piece of mutton,” said the 


Ah me! My thoughts are one to-day with this 
new wind that brings 

A note of death, a holier word, a song no mortal 
sings, 

I dance a spring with the falling leaves, with tears 
to see them fall, 

And the flute of the field lark seems to me a far-off 
spirit call,— 


Only a Little Journey. 





————_<ee—___ 


are very nearly 





———_+e+— 


A Norwegian Tragedy. 


island inhabited solely by women and | 


———— — > | 


Early Egyptian Standards. 


ancient Egyptians, as embodied in the pre- 


| the wind had abated. 





. o> old gentleman, turning the key in the lock. 
There was no mutton to be seen, but instead 
buckets of custard, cream and blanc-mange were 
visible. 
1 era ne caited to a negro woman “where 
+, is the mu nm ut in here this morning?” 
T was a short journey of an hour “Nancy, sah? answered the ‘woman, “took it 
re pa ender eA bh grag or 
s pied Hone, ee ; have 3, big party tonight, an’ want her jelly an’ | 
ingy stations, and every custards eep cool!” 
eae ped 2 irl Jooked |. Miss Burwell’s hearty laugh at Nancy’s cool 
pped a young girl , assumption that her jeflies and custards should | 
up from her novel, yawning, and | have the “right of way” in preference to her 
found each village drearier than paasters mutton, calmed the old gentleman’s 
irri ion. 
the last. yous, was one of the 1f28e5s, snot nuusuel on 
passed irginia plantations, where ‘the master was 
Thetrain bet ween fields “owned by his servants.” | 
of wheat. “Just the color to trim | 4 phase of plantation ilfe not often seen by 
my hat with!” thought the girl. port en visitors was. exnibited to the aycenent 
” . : writer, nree ‘ears efore he war. e 
“Wheat,” said the man in | travelled from Boston to North Carolina to visit a | 
Bee aha ae eee | Talee entcoy talkin Siete iararen eames 
“has gone up a cent a bushel since last week. | and among them the fact that the writer, although ' 
‘That’s a poor crop.” the pat pronounced antl slavery man sn a college | 
¥ | controlles uthern students, ha een elec! 
An old man at the back of the car looked out ' £7) every office that the undergraduates could give 
at the field. His own life, he thought, had been | him. 
something like that field, wide spaces of waste | of eins wie talk the servants passed in and out 
land, empty; and here and there a little feeble a rhe hext morning, at. (he: Dreaicfast table the 
great Reaper i ost as he sat down exclaime is guest, “Sam, 
EO: But the would be merciful; stay here for six months. I haven’t had such a, 
in judgment. breakfast for ten years. Every nigger on the 
The sun went down in a red glow of splendor, plantation ee Hendon are (ans ahoiitonist, and 
and one or two stars came out in the gray here. But take my fidvice — don't, go into the 
overhead. The old man had so long been used | ¢ook’s quarter. You'll be shocked if you do. I} 
to refer every sight and sound to his unseen haven't been in there for ten years! 
Father that the crimson clouds seemed to him 
only a curtain with which He had screened His - 
Presence. Our American Alps. 
“i - ir ph 
5 ee h Aes ee AHOoe ich the first | HERE are many Americans who know the 
nig! ”’ he thought. e os watches over us Alpine scenery of Europe better than that 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. of their own country, simply because they 
The wheat-dealer observed that it was a fine | never have taken the trouble to find out whether | 
night, and the young girl jerked down the shade | there is anything worth seeing in the way of 
impatiently and asked the brakeman to turn up | mountain scenery on this side of the Atlantic. 
the wick of the kerosene lamp. ; As a matter of fact, we have mountain ranges in 
At the next station a man lumbered into the thls country which in height frequently excel the 
car and sat down. He was ed and pale. Alps, and in grandeur of scenery occasionally 
: i" eee . | surpass them. 
There was a stale a of whiskey about him, | The height of certain nameless mountain ranges 
but the poor sot was sober just now. He winced | on the disputed border-land between Alaska and 
when the wheat-dealer hastily changed his seat. British Col ambis. i hy, othettcally given ae alive: 
i") ia en thousan: ve hundres feet; 7 las Is 
The young woman, too, told the conductor more than eighteen thousand feet in’ height; and 
e should ne low such people to | there are many peaks in the southern part ot 
iy: that he chowld nok al o a ve te | writes Columbfa. Rien attain an altieude neany. 
come aboard a car in which there were ladies. Squat to that of Mout Blane, Mt eee | 
The old farmer on the back seat had been | an is higher, than the Matterhorn 3 Blanca 
i im ii ‘ Peak in Colorado, Cerro Blanco in New Mexico, 
ingot MMe, ho ha me lr Wa 
, 6 a as high. 
was i: ’] Recent explorers from the Atlantic seaboard, 
Hs Short, and wondering what He would have which is distant but four days’ travel from the 
him to do now. ‘ heart of the alpine region, declare that when the 
Wien he aw fhe endless drunkard, there. (ee tote act ee eernery | 
fore, he thought, “There is the next duty.” And ‘will attract many visitors from among those who | 
when the train stopped and the miserable fellow oe ltually seek recreation in “the playground 
arose to leave the car, the old man followed him, | The scenery of these American mountains | 
and taking him cordially by the arm, walked | pauses the sathetie sense like that ot the ne 
- it 4 a i ins Of witzerland an taly; ane he practical 
away with him, talking cheerfully as toa friend. mountaineer finds that the greater stability of : 
Damas a Tee fees Gad akin eearmey 0 | weather conditions makes efimbing among the 
‘aval Sais one ata alee ae, _ | undertaken among the Alps of the Old World. 
> , like S a 
only that it thunders. But others, like the 
apostle, understand, and ‘“‘are not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.” 
N 
children, the head of every family being a! 
| widow, fs perhaps unique in the geography | 
| of the world. The island in question is called 
HE ethics, philosophy and manners of the | Aarlud, and is off the coast of Norway. Until 
" tly its inhabitant: hi fish folk, 
recently its inhabitants, who were fisher folk, 
cepts and maxims set forth in the “Oldest possessed no distinction above those of other 
Books in the World,” a series of translations. islands. The present peculiar condition of affairs 
nade by Isaac Myer, LL. B., are not only singu-| is the result of an accident. A London paper 
y . ly sing! 
tells the story, which is a sad one. | 
To the island of Aarlud ca not long ago a! 


larly elevated and refined, but distinetly modern. 
in spirit. Who would imagine that the following 

























extracts were taken from books written, as is man from the mainland. It ng, and he 

asserted, between 3580 and 3969 B. C.2 and to participate in the spring 

athering. While testing his ropes on a cliff, 

“Be not haughty because of thy knowledge. ratory to making a descent, he took an 

Converse with the ignorant as with the scholar, step, fell to the rocks below, and was 
for the barriers of art are never closed; no artist ied: 








ever possessing that perfection to whi 
aspire.” 
“If thou hast to do with a disputant when he fs | 


he should he ocentrence made a deep impression upon 
the inhabitants. For eleven years there had not 


been a death among the thirty families that made | 





COMPANION. 


up the population of the Place, and the people 
were determined to do all in ‘their power to 
show respectful sympathy for the famlly of the 
unfortunate man. 

The men decided to attend the funeral in a body, | 
and accordingly went on board a herring smack 
and crossed over to Haugesund on the mainland. 
It was in gloom and storm that the body of their 
late comrade was laid to rest, for during the burial 
service a tremendous gale arose. The wind blew 
from the east, and soon lashed up a terrible sea. | 

When the men returned to their smack the | 
storm was at its height, and they were strongly | 
urged to postpone their homeward journey until | 

Thoughts of their wives 
and children, however, made the thirty men 
unwilling to follow this advice. The women were 
alone, and would be anxious. It was necessary 
to £9, back. So the men only waited to provide 
certain household necessaries that the good women | 
at home had urgently desired to have, and then 
committed themselves to the will of the waves. | 

The boat was heavily laden when all the goods | 
were aboard, and some of the older seafaring men | 
on shore shook their heads as they saw how she 
labored tn the gale. Many watched her as she | 
made laborious headway toward the island, and | 
when she was about a mile and a half from the 
mainland she was seen to be in distress. 

Efforts were at once made to go to her assist- 
ance, but the heavy sea beat back every boat that 
was launched. A few minutes later the watchers 
saw the smack plunge forward into the trough of ; 
the foaming waves. She was never seen again. 
Every one of the thirty occupants was drowned, 
and he island of Aarlud became an island of 
widows, 











H, who would filch or borrow 
The store of gold 
That rich to-morrow 
Fast in its heart doth hold? 


Not I! for half the treasure 
Lies in the dream; 

Knew we its measure, 
How niggard it might seem! 


—<e+—___ 


A Humorsome Spirit. 


HE late Miss Mary Kingsley, one of the most 

] intrepid of recent African explorers, and a 
writer whose books are not only vivid, but 
brightened by many touches of humor, has been 
described as ‘the very cut of an old maid.” She 
used to be seen in a little black bonnet, of by no 
means the newest shape; and even in wading 
streams or pushing through the West African 
bush, she never abandoned skirts. Thus ham- 
pered, it is a mystery why she was not drowned | 
in one of the capsizings to which her West African 
river crews were continually treating her. One 
narrow escape, with unusually frightful acces- 
sorles drawn from her wealth of adventurous 
experiences, was given by Miss Kingsley to the 
Westminster Gazette. : 
On a certain voyage, circumstances over which | 
she had no control placed her in a canoe with a 
white trader on a river in the south. The two 
travellers were talking about rubber—it seems 
that everybody talks rubber in that country— 


when they saw in the river ahead a herd of 
hippopotaml, and Miss Kingsley, being nervous, 


e 


ald : 
“Can you tell me if hippos are dangerous in this 
country?” 

“Sometimes they are, ma’am, and sometimes 
they’re not. You can’t tell till youare past them,” 
said the trader, and he discoursed again on rubber. ! 

They went on, and just as Miss Kingsley thought, | 
“Saved!” a hippo came under the boat, and ey 
were in the water. i 

Miss Kingsley always went conscientiously to | 
the bottom when upset, and when she returned ; 
to the surface she saw their crew making for the 
bank, and heard a voice, with a rich Manchester 
accent, saying: 

“Do you appear to survive, ma’am?” 

“Temporarily,” said Miss Kingsley. 

“Then hang on to the canoe.” 

“Tam hanging,” she said. ‘Hang on yourself.” 

And he hung. Miss Kingsley then suggested 
the bank. 

“No,” said the trader. “Wait till the canoe 
carries us past the land. If they can get a foothold 
they'll stamp you down. They can’t do much in 
deep water.” 

They floated along in silence for awhile. Then 
the trader said: 

“The worst of floating along like this is, the 
chances are a jackray [crocodile] will come aloug 
and sample your legs.” 

As may be imagined, it was not all plain floatin; 
for Miss Kingsley after that! No such direful 
thing happened, liowever, and in due course the 
Yoyagers proceeded on their way in a righted 
canoe. 





—o>—____ 


“Nick 0’ Time.” 


HERE hundreds of men are “prospect- 
W ing” one of them is Hable, of course, to 

stumble upon a ledge that “pans out” in 
paying gold or silver. That lucky “find” gives 
birth to a dozen stories about millionaires who 
have become rich “beyond the dreams of avarice” 
by some fortunate accident. The following story, 
which the reader may believe or not, as it pleases 
him, of a miner’s experience is original in that 
it permits gunpowder to play the chief part in 


enriching the man. 


A miner named John Quincy Adams was pros- 
pecting in the mountains. While trudging along, 
one hot day, through a gulch where the sun had a 
good chance at his back, he suddenly smelled 
smoke. He glanced quickly in every direction to | 
ascertain the origin of the smoke; but seeing 
nothing, resumed his journey, 

A moment later the smell returned, stronger 
than ever. A light wreath of vapor curled about | 
his ears, and gave him to understand that his 
haversack was on fire. Like all miners, he carried 
a large lens for the purpose of examining the 
specimens and the sand in his pan, and the truth 
flashed upon him. 

For want of room he had hung the glass on the 
outside, and the rays of the sun had been concen- 
trated on his haversack, which was thus set on 
fire. As among its contents were twelve or fifteen 
pounds of powder, he lost no time in dropping the | 

urden and getting as far away as possible. 

The haversack fell between two huge stones, 
out of sight. Adams reached a safe distance, and 

vatehed the smoke rising from his worldly’ pos- 
there was a deafening report. 
behind 











Ss Suddenl 
The ground trembled, and Adams dodge 
a huge stone, 

Rising, he went to the spot to gather up what he 
could find, when his eyes almost started out of 
his head at seeing the quartz that had been blown 
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| up fairly glittering with gold. His powder ha 


done better on its own account than {t had ever 
done on his, and had literally blown open a gold. 
mine for his benefit. He was made a rich man, 
and named his mine the “Nick o’ Time.” 


——___~e»—_____ 


A Witty Red Man. 


N “Travels in New England and New York,” 
President Dwight, of Yale College, tells a 
good story of Indian wit and friendship. 


In the early days of Litchfield, Conn., an Indian 
called at the tavern and asked the landlady for 
food, frankly stating that he had no money with 
which to pay for it. She refused him harshfy, but 
a white man who sat by noted the red man’s halt. 
famished state, and offered to pay for his supper, 

The meal was furnished, and the Indian, his 
hunger satisfied, returned to the fire and told his 
benefactor a story. 

“You know Bible?” said the redskin. 

The man assented. 

“Well,” said the Indian, “the Bible say, God 
made world, and then he took him and fook at 
him and say, ‘He good, very food.’ He made 
light, and he took him and look at him and say, 
‘He good, very good.’ Then he made y land 
and water and sun and moon and grass and trees, 
and took him and look at him and say, ‘He good. 
very good.’ Then he made beast and birds and 
fishes, and took him and look at him and say, 
“He good very good.’ 
we hen, he miade man, and took him and look at 

him and say, ‘He good, very, very good.” D 
he make woman, and took him and look at him, 
and he no dare say one such word!” 

This last conclusion was uttered with a meaning 
glance at the landlady. 

Some years after this occurrence, the man who 
had paid for the Indian’s supper was captured by 
redskins and carried to Canada, where he was 
made to work like a slave. One day an Indian 
came to him, recalled to his mind the occurrence 
at the Litchfield tavern, and ended by saying: 

“I that Indian, Now my turn pay. see you 
home, Come with me.” 

And the redskin guided the man back to 


Litchfield. 
| and watches, the passing of the night and the 
day was marked by various observations of 
nature and of domestic duties. 
Frog-croaking was the earliest intimation of 


coming day. ‘his was at about two o'clock, 
and was followed in an hour by cock-crowing. 





——_<e2—_____ 


Primitive Time-Keeping. 
N Madagascar, before the people had clocks 


| Crow-croaking came at five o’clock, and half an 


hour later the colors of cattle were to be made 
out. At that time diligent people would awake. 

Within the tropics, sunrise would vary little 
from six o’clock, and fifteen minutes later was 
the time for cattle to go to pasture. The drying 
of the dew marked another period at about 


ast six. 
ae the houses were built with their length 
tunning north and south, these furnished a son 
{ways on the west side. 


of dial. The door was al 

Day was said to be taking hold of the threshold 
at about half past twelve. At one o’clock was 
the peeping-in of the day. An hour later the sun 
had reached the rice-pounding place. At three 
o’clock it was at the place of ty! ng the calf. 

In the course of another hour it had reached 
the poultry pen. At half past five the cattle came 
home, and at six the sun was dead, From seven 
to eight people were cooking and eating their 
Tice, and at nine they went to sleep. 


oe 


Flash of Inspiration. 


HEN the representatives of American 
professional baseball made the tour of 


V V the world, several years ago, they met 


various kinds of receptions, the interest in the 
game being in most instances hardly what they 
expected. Europe and Asia are not yet thoroughly 
alive to the beaugies of our national game. 


At one place in England, however, whére they 
had been warmly welcomed and their playing wit- 
nessed by large crowds, a banquet was arrap; 
for the visitors, a young scion of nobility bel ing 
master of ceremonies. 

At the close of the feast one of the American 
players, a man high up in the baseball world, 
was called upon to say something. He was not 
accustomed to speaking in public, but he rose, 
red-faced and embarrassed, to do his best. 

“Weill,” he said, “all I’ve got to say is that we’ve 
been treated white—that’s what!” We've been 
treated white. You all know I’m not a speech- 
maker, but 1 want to propose three cheers for— 
for—his —” 

Here he paused. He could not think of the 
conventiona) term or title for the nobleman who 
was Presiding: A sudden inspiration, however, 
came to his ald. 

“Three rousing cheers, Americans,” he said, 
“for his dukes! ip! Hip! Hurrah! 

The cheers were given with a will, and “his 
dukes” made a gracious response. 


——_+e+_____ 


Sure Enough. 


BUSY merchant, who had not taken a vaca- 
A tion for four years, in which time every 
other member of his family had enjoyed an 
annual outing, concluded to give himseli a rest of 
a week or two, and started for the mountains. 


When about a day’s journey from home, he 
received a telegram from his wife to this effect: 

Dear Frank: Our house was entirely destroyed 
by fire last night. The children and I escaped 
unharmed. Come home at once. Marra. 
t mo this, after reflecting a moment, he replied as 
‘ollows: . 

Dear Maria: What is the use of coming home 
when there is no home to come to? Take the 


children to mother’s, stay there with them tll 
I join you, and don’t worry. 
Affectionately, FRANK. 
- oO 


Could Not Deceive Him. 


"Wi eves is this?” asked a pale, dyspeptic 


guest at a hotel restaurant, looking 
critically at the dish the waiter had 
brought him. 

“Just what you ordered, sir,” replied the waiter ; 
“breast of veal, braised.” 

“You quite mistake,” rejoined the guest, remov- 
ing with his knife and fork a bone from the meat 
and Inspecting it. “This bone fs a portion of the 
left tibia, near its junetion with the inner malleo- 
lus. In other words, you have Bronght me a piece 
of the shank. Take it back and bring what 1 
ordered!” 

There was no disputing with a man to whomany 


Part of the anatomy of a calf was as an open book, 
and the waiter did as he was ordered. 
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“THE PLAYFUL 
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CHILDREN JUST LET LOOSE FROM SCHOOL.” 





After the Holidays. 


‘LL over the house to-day is heard 
Fl Such a curious chatter of beast and bird! 
The quacking of ducks, the basing of sheep, 
The twitter of wrens, 
The cackle of hens, 
And the bark of the house dog, gruff and deep; 
The frog’s “Kechunk” way down in his throat, 
And the Katydid’s queer little shrilling note. 
The chairs are cattle, the tables sheds, 
The blocks, as chickens, roost under the beds, 
The sweeper’s a plow and the broom a hoe, 
And we tread upon crops wherever we go, 
For the children are home from the country. 


In a few short months, when the spring has come, 
And the children return to their country home, 
Twill be “Scissors to grind!” with the clink of a 
bell, 
The ragman’s horn, 
And the cry, ‘“‘Hot corn!” 
The postman’s knock and the newsboy’s yell. 
The table will be an electric car, 
The passengers come from near and far; 
The couch, an ambulance, rattle and roll, 
And the armchair serve as police patrol. 
And who can tell why the children find 
Delight in the things they leave behind, 
As they go and come from the country? 
Mary L. C. Roninson. 


So ee pe Y 


The Last Day of Vacation. 


Through all the sunny morning any one 
familiar with their habits would have noticed 
that a sort of gentle melancholy seemed to brood 
over the pool of the alligators. There had been 
five or six wrestling bouts, but they bad been 
conducted in a half-hearted way as if simply 
indulged in to assist digestion. There was no 
go and dash about the performance. 

Finally even these hollow attempts at play 
were given up, and a rippleless silence took 
possession of the pool. All the alligators, big 
and little, arranged themselves in a row, and 
shutting their eyes, just rested the points of their 


but even the smallest alligator knew the day of 
the month, and that this was the last day in that 
‘dear outdoor pool. To-morrow they would be 
| pushed and shoved and prodded and poked into 
winter quarters. For the little alligators that 
spelled s-c-h-o-o-l, horrid word! For the older 
alligators it meant a long stretch of days with no 
nice hot sun, no nice big pool, nothing to do but 
sleep and eat! And for the oldest alligator of 
| all it meant teaching! fe 

Was it any wonder they were all greatly 
depressed? But it is absurd to spend the last 
day of vacation in vain regrets. So when the 
| oldest and largest ’gator crawled slowly out of 
| the, pool to the center of the pen, all the rest 


said, “One, two, three, wake up!”” When he 
had stretched himself at full length, he opened 
his mouth and made a soiind like escaping steam. 
| “Come on, all of you,” he said. “Let’s have 
one more game of pyramid.” 

Did you ever see alligators play pyramid? It 
is the oldest game in the world, invented by the 
first alligator that ever lived. He taught it to 
his children long ago in the land of Egypt, and 
they in turn taught it to their children. Only 
the alligators and crocodiles, their cousins, know 
how to play it properly. 

When the oldest and largest alligator had 
| stretched himself at full length, the next largest 
in the crowd crawled on top of him, with his 
head turned toward the big one’s tail. Then 
| both together gave the same stean-hissing sound, 
and then the next largest crawled up, and the 
‘next and the next, until on the top of the pyra- 
| mid sat quite a little ‘gator, with eight larger 
| fellows underneath, all head to tail. Then they 

all let off steam together to attract the attention 
of the other pyramids, none of which was larger 
than seven ’gators high. 
| Then began the really difficult part of the 
‘game. Qld Samson Alligator started to crawl 
| slowly round the pen. If there were any hillocks 
‘in his path, or stones or uneven places in the 





opened their eyes at once, just as if he had 


the other, he would let off a little steam, which 
is the way alligators laugh to themselves. At 
the fourth hump, alligator number eight, who 
was next to the top, fell off. But little ‘gator 
number nine just managed to keep his seat. 

That pleased him very much, for it is the rule 
of the game that the top ones should fall first, and 
as number eight had fallen before him, he could 
stay on his back and ride round until all the rest 
were shaken off. This, naturally, took some 
time, and as all the rest fell off in regular order, 
number eight was in a bad humor at his mishap. 

“Oh, you’re terrible smart, 1 know!” he said, 
ill-naturedly, to little number nine. “Just you 
wait till tomorrow, when you begin school! 
Perhaps you'll tind you don’t know so much, 
| after all! But at the very mention of school 
his ill-humor vanished. After all, misfortune 
makes one kinder. He, too, had to go to school. 
When the keeper brought supper he had entirely 
recovered, and good-naturedly made a place for 
the smallest ’gator next to himself, and did not 
; gobble more than four-sixths of the food that 
came their way. 

“To-morrow’s full of trouble,” said the keeper 


‘gutors. It’s a job! There are so many now 
‘that we will have to separate ’em. Take out 
some of the big ones and put ‘em in a separate 
corner.”” 

At this all the little alligators nearly died of 
excitement. Suppose the teacher would be 
| taken? They scarcely slept all night, and those 
that did dreamed of a tank where there wasn’t a 
teacher and it was always vacation. 

Henry Dick. 
—_—___+e»—___ 


DoNALD had been corrected for some slight 
| misconduct, and before the clouds had entirely 
| rolled away, he was asking to be given some 
| special pleasure. ‘I cannot say yet,” said mam- 
ma. ‘I’ll see how you behave in the meantime.” 
| With a smile that was almost angelic, Donald 





|to a friend. “We've got to move all these alli- | the 


\ 
| 


| 


| 


Nats to (rack. 


RIDDLE. 


Naught can change a liquid measure to a sinall, 
sharp end, and naught 

Can change 2 human being to a sound with sorrow 
raugl 

Naught can change poor puss into a garment 
worn by you or me, 

Nauglit can change her silky coat into a number 
more than three. 

Naught can change part of a tree into a dark and 
dismal place, 

Naught can change that tree’s own juice to some- 
thing made to clean your face. 

Naught can change a public room into a beast all 
in a minute, 

Ora govering for the floor into a ditch with water 
nit. 

Naught can an accomplice change to a stone with 
fire but no heat, 

Naught can change a favorite to one who gives us 
verses sweet. 

Naught can change him back again into a long, 
flat plece of wood, 

Naught an change more than one man into a sign 
oO! or be . 


2. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals and finals of the crosswords spell 
names of two celebrated composers born in 
September. 

Concealed Crosswords, 


The telephone roused me from slumber profound 
With such a sudden, importunate sound 


That t bounced out of bed quite nervous with 


right 
; At being rung up in the dead of the night. 


But ‘twas only my neighbor, who wanted to borrow 
Some Illinois yeast for her bread on the morrow. 


I had to say yes, while my spleen I repressed, 
As Tm agent for firms who make yeast-cakes out 
est. 


And this Illinois yeast is the crack thing, you . 


now, 
That is made by Alonzo A. Ridley & Co. 


The Co., who ls Webber, and | both agree 
I must rise for the yeast, as the yeast does for me; 


And to keep up the record we’ve made for our 


1 wares 
Of being the finest at all the World’s Fairs, 


I must answer the telephone early and late, 
Lest missing some persons not able to walt, 


Jong noses on the bank. They might have been ground, he did not avoid them, as one might 
so many pieces of green bronze. , Suppose, but even went out of his way to go over 
Some people think that alligators can’t count; ' them. As he felt the load slipping to one side or 


‘responded, “Mamma, dear, there isn’t going to | 
be any more mean time; 1’m going to be good | 
all the time now.” 


I might rasp their nerves, and there’s danger at 





least 
In nervous conditions when yearning for yeast. 






oe 
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OVERTURES FOR A TRUCE.— August 19th 
and 2ist Earl Li Hung Chang sent messages to 
the government of the United States, asking 
the cessation of hostilities and the opening of 
negotiations, on the ground that the rescue of | 
the ministers at Pekin, which was the avowed 
object of the expedition of the allied troops, had | 
been effected. The United States, in reply, 
reminded Earl Li that the ministers had been | 
rescued by force, and without assistance from 
the Chinese government. Nevertheless the | 
United States declared its willingness to arrange | 
a truce and to ask the other powers to join, as 
soon as security had been established in the 
Chinese capital and the Chinese government had 
shown its ability and willingness to make an 
effective suspension of hostilities. 

InpIVIDUAL GALLANTRY.— There were 
many displays of gallantry among the American 
troops who fought at Pekin. Conspicuous 
among the rest was Capt. Henry J. Reilly, of 
Battery F, Fifth United States Artillery, who 
was killed as he stood upon the wall, directing 
his battery; and Calvin P. Titus, a musician of 
the Fourteenth United States Infantry, who 
sealed the wall, carrying a rope, by means of 
which his comrades climbed to the top. Captain 
Reilly was a veteran of the Civil War, who 
gained new distinction by his gallantry in Cuba. 
Although past the age of 60, when he might 
have gone on the retired list as a major, he) 
remained in active service, first in the Philippines 


and then in China. Musician Titus, who was a 


slightly wounded, is only 20. 

THE MOVEMENT OF TROOPS.—The changed 
situation in China has caused the War Depart- 
ment to countermand the orders under which 
the troops, now on their way across the Pacific, 
were to be sent to China. When the transports 
reach Nagasaki, they will be sent to Manila 
instead of Taku. If it proves later that General 
Chaffee needs reénforcements, they will probably 
be sent from Manila. The winter will be a busy 
one for the transport service, in any event, as 
regiments of regulars must be sent to the Philip- 
pines, to take the place of the volunteers, whose 
term of enlistment expires next year. 

Tue War IN SoutH AFRica continues. 
Most of the Orange Free State and a large part 
of the Transvaal is in a state of comparative 
tranquillity under British administration, but 
armed Boer forces are still operating in both 
republics. In the Free State, most of August 
was occupied by the British in attempts to sur- 
round and capture the Boer commandoes led by 
General De Wet. But De Wet eluded his pur- 
suers, and had nearly effected a junction with 
the Transvaal Boers when he was hgaded off, 
and returned to the Free State. The main body 
of the Transvaal Boers, under General Botha, 
is in the district northeast of Pretoria, and its 
strength is variously estimated. August 2th, it 
was engaged all day with the British troops, 
with indecisive results. ‘I'wo days later it was 
driven out of Machadodorp, and retired north- 
ward. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES passed under the control of the commis- 
sion, of which Judge Taft is chairman, on 
September 1st. The commission will establish 
local government in cities and other political 
divisions as rapidly as possible ; and will provide 
for the election of mayors and other officers. 
General MacArthur will continue to direct what- 
ever military operations may be found necessary, 
and will act in codperation with the civil author- 
ities. Provision has been made for applying civil 
service reform principles both to the appvintment. 
and the promotion of local oflicials. 

Tue New “ALABAMA.’’—The official trial 
of the first-class battleship Alabama, built by 
the Cramps at Philadelphia, took place off the 
Massachusetts coast, August 28th, with the ships 
of the North Atlantic squadron as stakeboats. 
The ship is of the same size and horse-power as 
the Aentucky and Kearsarge, but differs from 
those vessels in having the single instead of the 
double or superimposed turret; and in place of 
the eight-inch guns carried by our earlier battle- 
ships, she mounts, in addition to her four great 
thirteen-inch guns in her turrets, a broadside of 
14 six-inch guns. She averaged 17 knots an 

eae ae hour for four continuous hours, 
“" °°" which was one knot more than 
. : the contract requirement. 








AN 
Iowa. — The vacancy in the| 
United States Senate created . 
by the death of Senator Gear | 
of Iowa has been filled by! 
Governor Shaw of that state, 
by the appointment of Jona- 
than Prentiss Dolliver, who 
now represents the Tenth! 








GEnaToR Dowuven. 


lowa district in the House of Representatives. | a 


Mr. Dolliver is 42 years old, and is one of the 
most prominent Republican leaders in his state. | 
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DR. HAYES 
Asthma 


And Hay-Fever 

CURED 
TO STAY 

Cenleias Ke CURED. 


Hay-Fever. 


Correspondence so- 
licited with chronic 
cases, however se- 
vere or hopeless 


‘*HOLDFAST’”’ 


HAIRPINS 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS IT. 

Lighter than bone. Th 

preak. Made in white, 

Size 2% inches, For braid a 

and 4% inches. 


16. 





p, split or_ 
nd auburn. 











ers, Six of smallest or one of 
size by for 10c. in stamps if your dealer 
supply 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 

Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 








9 for 10 Cents. 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 
3) 7 in. Battonburg designs, all differ 
@) ent, stamped on colored cambric. 

Also our new 100 page catalogue of 


EVERY Fancy Work Novelties and Hand- 





y 


GENUINE SK kerchiefs. All for 10 cents, 
8 SD ©. 8. DAVISSON & ©0., 
891 Broadway, N. ¥.  Dept-7?. 





ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS ana 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Best Remedy Known for Cancer, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti- 
pation and all Blood Diseases. 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
& world-wide reputation. Send for 
cireular. D, Needham’s Sons, 
| M. Inter-Ocean Bldg., CHICAGO: 


yota 
n free on 





KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


Before 1854 there were no 
Waltham Watches nor any 
American Watches. To-day the 
tradition that one must go.abroad for 
a good watch has been exploded 
by the American Waltham Watch 
Company. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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json Arms Co. Dept. Worcester, Mass. 





A full Descriptive Booklet of the 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


sent to any address FREE. This Superb Sewing Machine can 
be had in three styles, and is shipped direct from the factory to 
the home at a large saving to the purchaser. 

“No better or more durable Sewing Machine at any price,” 
is the universal verdict of delighted purchasers. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ROSY TEACHERS 
LOOK BETTER IN THE SCHOOLROOM THAN 

| THE SALLOW SORT. 
| Young folks naturally like comely objects, and 
a good-looking, healthy teacher can do vastly 
more with pupils, everything else considered, 
than the skinny, dyspeptic teacher can The 
instructor in Latin and mathematics in a young 
ladies’ seminary at Macon, Ga., had an experience 
worthy the attention of any teacher. 

She kept running down a little more each year, 
until finally a genuine case of nervous prostration 
set in and she was confined to her bed for eight 

| months, a perfect wreck, physically and mentally. 

She and her friends thought It was due to 
overwork, but she now knows it was due to im. 
proper food. 

Of course the physicians were called in, but 
there is almost nothing that can be done in such 

| cases, except to rely on well-selected food and 

proper care. She was put upon Grape-Nuts; all 
medicines, also tea, coffee, and iced drinks were 
taken away. She had Postum Food Coffee once 
aday. Th» larger part of her food was Grape. 
Nuts, for this food is made with special reference 
to rebuilding the gray matter in the brain and 
nerve centers. 

The lady says: “I had been reduced to 6 
| pounds in weight when I began using Grape-Nuts, 
| The new food was so delicious and strengthening 
| that I felt new Ilfe at once. I have now devel- 

oped into a perfectly healthy, happy, stout 
woman, weighing 135 pounds, the greatest weight 
I ever attained, and have a wonderfully clear, 
|fresh, rosy complexion, instead of the sallow, 
| billous hue of the past. 

“T never now have a symptom of dyspepsia nor 
any other ache or ail. Am strong physically and I 
particularly notice the strength of mind. I never 
experience that tired, weary feeling after a hard 
day's labor that used to appear. My brain seems 

|as clear and active at night as It was in the 
morning, and I am doing twice the amount of 
work I ever did. Don’t use my name in public, 
please, but I will answer inquiries.” Name can 
be obtained from Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


1901 Model. 

Weight 6% 

Ibs. 12 gage. 

30 or 32-inch 

barrel. Re- 

bounding lock 

and center 

hammer. Safe- 

guarding every detail makes perfect every 


IVER JOHNSON GUN. 


You cannot do better than buy this 
absolutely safe, new semi-hammerless, 
automatic ejector, the quickest-fire Gun 
in existence. It is the triumph of our 20 
years’ experience in gun-making. Can 
be opened, closed and fired without 
changing position of the hands. 


PRICE $9.50. 


The only way to discharge it is to pull 
the trigger, it cannot be made to strike 
the shell in any other way. The shell 
is automatically thrown from breech after 
firing. Best quality high carbon steel is 
used in this, the best boys’ Gun in the 
world. 





Ask your dealer, or we will send 
Gun to any part of the United 
States prepaid, cash with order. 


Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. 8. A. 
CataLocue FREE. EstapuisHen 1871. 


Manufacturers of the famous Iver Johnson 
Bicycles and Revoleers. 


Grateful housekeepers know that they 
can depend upon its purity, just as they 
can on the quality of Sw Premium 
Hams and Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
United States Government inspected. 


Swift 


and Company 


Omaha 


Kansas City Omaha, 
St. Pai 


St. Joseph 
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NATURE @SCIENCE 

DANGER IN SPIDERS’ WEBS.—The French 
scientific journal, La Nature, warns its readers 
against the time-honored custom of using spiders’ 
webs to stop bleeding. Remarking that old webs 
from stables are preferred by those who resort to 
this remedy, it points out that such webs are 
peculiarly liable to be infected with the microbes 
of various diseases which may be comniunicated 
from animals to man. Among other afflictions 
that have been traced to the use of old, dusty 
spiders’ webs bound upon wounds is the dreaded 
tetanus or lockjaw. 








Livine Ligut 1n THE DEEP SEaA.—It is 
known that many deep-sea animals are phospho- 
rescent in a high degree, and Mr. C. C. Nutting, 
discussing this phenomenon in the American 
Naturalist, maintains that the quantity of light 
emitted by such animals is so great as to supply 
over definite areas of the sea-bottom a sufficient 
illumination to render visible the colors of the 
animals themselves. Some cephalopods are fur- 
nished with apparatus which reflects the light 
from their phosphorescent bodies upon the sea- 
bottom over which they fluat. This reflecting 
apparatus is spoken of as “‘an efficient bull’s-eye 
lantern for use in hunting through the abyssal 
darkneas.”’ 


Fast TELEGRAPHY.—By the new Pollak 
and Virag system of rapid telegruphy, a message 
of 220 words was 


recently transmitted between 
Berlin and Pest in Hun- 
gary in nine seconds, or 
at the rate of 8,800 words 
per hour. The message 
is written by a point of 
light reflected from a swinging mirror at the 
receiving end upon a roll of sensitized paper. A 
modification of the Morse alphabet is used, and 
the message is put upon the wire by means of a 
strip of perforated paper running over a wheel 
and controlling the electric contacts. 





SomeTHING NEw IN GRaAFTING— At a’ 


recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences in 


Paris, Mr. G. Bonnier presented a note concern- | 


ing some very interesting experiments in grafting 
plants, the results of which contradicted the 
generally accepted opinion that only plants 
belonging to the same botanical family can be 
successfully grafted upon one another. Mr. 
Bonnier showed that recently plants of entirely 
different families had been grafted with success, 
for example, the maple upon the lilac, the kidney- 
bean upon the castor-oil bean, and the cabbage 
upon the tomato. 


PETROLEUM IN ALGERIA. — According to 
reports of a French geological exploring expedi- 
tion in western Algeria, that country possesses 
a petroleum-bearing basin rich in oil, and resem- 
bling in its geological structure the petroleum-beds 
of Galicia and Baku. Our consul at Marseilles, 
Mr. Skinner, reports that several companies have 
already made application to the French govern 
ment for permission to drive wells in this newly 
discovered petroleum district. 

Berrer THAN SCARECROWS.— According 
to recent experiments by Stanilas Tetard, a 
widely known French agriculturist, wheat and 
other cereals can be protected against the 
ravages of crows, which are particularly fond of 
the grain when its sprouts are just pushing above 
the ground, by treating the seeds before they are 
sown with a mixture of coal-tar, petroleum and 
phenic acid. This treatment, which delays the 
growth of the seed for a day or two but causes 
no damage, imparts an odor which is insufferable 
to the crows, but which disappears after the 
sprouts have attained a larger growth, when 
they are no longer subject to attack. 

ELECTRICITY AND MEMoRY.—At a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society of Canada, Sir 
James Grant, M. D., presented a paper on the 
neurons and cells of the brain in their relation to 
the faculty of memory, and after stating that, as 
with the other tissues of the body so with the 
cells of the brain, evidence of lessening power 
and activity appears with the passage of years, 
he added the very interesting statement that the 
line of present investigation demonstrates that 
the electrical current through the brain rotates 
its molecules to such a degree as to produce a 
most noticeable physiological response in the 
direction of improved memory. 

JAPANESE AID IN ASTRONOMY.—Japan, 
which has surprised the Western world by its 
progress in modern material civilization, is not 
behind in some of the branches of science which 
are cultivated rather for themselves than for 
their utility in every-day affairs. In astronomy, 
for instance, the Japanese are trying to keep 
abreast with their European and American com- 
petitors, and it is announced that two of the three 
most recently discovered asteroids were found by 

Mr. Hirayama of the observatory of Tokyo, 
using the distinctively modern method of photog- 
raphy which has displaced eye observation in the 
search for such faintly luminous objects. 
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H., Cuba, 
Conta Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc, with nice 
ALBUM all for only 1c. A aplendld bargain. 
New 1900 list free. Agents wanted, 60% com. 
L. B. DOVER & C . Louis, Mo. 


Send At Once for the 


INTERNATIONAL 
FUR AUTHORITY. 


This complete catalogue re- 
views all the existing and cor- 
rect styles in small furs and 
garments, and fs a very valu- 
able work for any one to pos- 
sess. It contains about fifty 

ages, one hundred iilustra- 

ions, and ts the only complete 
fur authority issued in Amer 
ica, giving absolutely correct 
information and lowest imar- 
ket prices, It is issued from 
St. Paul, Minn., the fur centre 
of the United’ States. by 
Albrecht & Son, whose lonj 
and intimate connection wit 
the trappers of the Northwest 
and the leading fur markets of 
Europe enables them to offer 
unconditionally the | world’s 
best. COMPANION readers may 
secure a copy of the valuable 
Fur Delineator of this firm 
by sending them a 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
t 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 














COMPANION. 


FLY TO PIECES. 
THE EFFECT OF COFFEE ON HIGHLY ORGay- 
IZED PEOPLE. 

“T have been a coffee-user for years, and about 
two years ago got into a very serious condition of 
dyspepsia and indigestion. It seemed to me I 
would fly to pieces. 1 was so nervous that at the 
least noise 1 was distressed, and many times 
could not straighten myself up because of the pain. 

“My physician told me I must not eat any 
heavy or strong food, and ordered a diet, giving 
me some medicine. I followed directions care- 
fully, but kept on using coffee and did not get any 
better. Last winter husband, who was away on 
business, had Postum Food Coffee served to him 
in the family where he boarded. 

“ He liked it so well that when he came home 
he brought some with him. We began using it 
and I found it most excellent. While I drank It 
my stomach never bothered me in the least, and I 
got over my nervous troubles. When the Postum 
was all gone we returned to coffee, then my 
stomach began to hurt me as before and the 
nervous conditions came on again. 

“That showed me exactly what was the cause 
of the whole trouble, so I quit drinking coffee 
altogether and kept on using Postum Food 
Coffee. The old troubles left again and I have 
never had any trouble since.” Auna Coen, Mt. 
Ephraim, Ohio. 
















what he got for his money. 
leave off all distin; ing 
Dueber-IIampden Watches 








watch which will last a life 


in the case. Look for these 





“John Hancock, ' 





How to Know a Fine Watch 


Many a man has paid the price of a good watch, but does not know 


every Dueber Case has the name Dueber engraved on it. 


to show you one of the following 


“Accurate-to-the-Second” 


DUEBER HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen who want the best. 


They are ‘‘lever set’’ and cannot ‘‘set’’ in the pocket, and every watch 
is so marked that any one can tell its quality. 
when you purchase a Dueber-Hampden Watch. Look forthe name Dueber 


“The goo” .  . 
au 
“Special Railway, 


Send for our ‘Gui 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, O. 


‘Some makers of watch movements purposely 
marks to accommodate uuscrupulous dealers. 
bear special marks on the movements, and 

If you want a 
time and keep accurate time, ask your jeweler 


io dealer can deceive you 


trade mafks engraved on the movements. 

+ + + © «© 6 for ladies 

Jewets . ; ‘ta ‘i for gentlemen 

at and 23 jewels, for railway men, etc. 
idoto Watch Buyers."’ 
















hair mattress you have slept on all these years 


**do move,’’ and mattresses have moved with 


Sleep on It Thirty Nights, 
and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don't believe 
it to be the equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever 
you can get your money back by return mail —“ no 

uestions asked.” There will be no unpleasantness 
about it at all. 


40 tbs. 
ft. 6 Ins. wide, 45 
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We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 





Don’t let your ‘‘ angry passions rise ’’ because the 
it should be. No hair mattress is — or can be. 


30 Nights’ Pree Trial, and only ask the small privilege of mailing you FREE our handsome 
illustrated 72-page book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ telling about 


The Ostermoor Patent $ 
Elastic Felt Mattress 





If made in two parts soc. extra. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 413 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


is not what 
The world 
We sell on 






it. 


Express 
Charges 
Prepaid 


15. 22 


Take Care! Don't be Deceived! 


There is not a single store in the 
country that carries our mat- 
tresses; almost every store now 
has an imitation so-called “ felt,” 
which is kept in stock to sell on 
our advertising. Our name and guarantee on every 
genuine mattress. Can only be bought from us 
direct. Send for our free book, “ The Test of Time.” 


» $ 8.35 
- 10.00 
11.70 
35 
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‘end for our book,‘ Church Cushions.” 
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TATION ro HEALTH 


one of the disappointed ones, take renewed courage in 
the knowledge that you CAN send your invitation, with 
certainty that it will be accepted. 


Effervescent 


«©THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” 


sion and similar il 
taken every morning will bring you, for all time, 


honest remedy, claiming to do only what it can do. 


juices of fresh fruits, andis a natural curative 
agent, with no unpleasant or reactionary effect. 


Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 





ation list can ever be complete without 
d health is more desired and sought after 
rest of the list put together. Many are dis- 
not obtaining their chief desire! if you are 


There is no simpler, 
than by means of 


Abbey’s 
Salt 


s quickly and surely, giving immediate relief 
of Indigestion, Biliousness, Nervous Depres= 
A teaspoonful of Abbey's Salt 


st of health and spirits. Abbey's Salt is an 


nade from the salts extracted from the 


r. F. J ex- 


nely pl 


Leonard, N. Y., states 
with the results I 

s Salt It certainly 
I have used other salts, but they 
sare with, nor do they act like, your sai 


25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 
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‘ Room 3, 9 Murray St., New York. 
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Eastman Kodak Co.’s 


BROWNIE 
ERAS 


Make pictures 2% x 2% inches, Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure film cartridges and are so 


simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 


Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 


Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 
Brownie Camera, for 24 x2 pletures, = = 
‘Transparent-Vil ridge, exposures, 9 x2, = 
Brownie De yapia cand Printing Ontae,” eae 

Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownle Camera Club 
Constitution, $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


e time to look over and 
the silverware. You have pro! 

some pi during the sur 
some have become too thin to g 
Lay away what's left of the old silverware 
keepsakes and secure a full supply of the 
beautiful and durable 


“1835 R. Wallace” 


Silver - Plated This ware has the 
uty and finish of sterling silver, but 
as durable as solid silver and costs 

but half as much. Call on some reliable 

dealer and se 





full supply of these goods. [ 

led as to make. Our trade-ir 

R. Wallace," is on the back of eact 
Our illusi okiet is full of inte 

every lover of the beautiful d 


R. Wallace & Sons Mig. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
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Nuts will soon be ripen- 
ing and the squirrels will be 


out to get their share. 
Shall you be out witha 


Forehand 


to getyour shareof the squirrels? 
FOREHANDS are 
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jounding 
Fitted with’ Fore 

hand Automatic Ejector that throws 
empty cartridge completely out of 
antly. Light, accu- 


MS COMPANY, 
Worcester, Muss, 


FOREHAND AR. 














HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan Illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price 1s $70.4 year, paymionlt in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght which ts the number 

‘ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mat), 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHEIt OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a: 
Registered Letter. All _postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us In a letter must do it on their own 
responalbility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper Is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own ris 

Letters should be addressed and orde 
io 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
‘901 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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GRAPE-CURE AND WHEY-CURE. 


FJUROPEANS, especially Ger- 
mans, are much given to 
various sorts of “cures,” or 
treatment of disease by spe- 
cial methods, carried out as 
a rule in special institutions. 
‘With the treatment of disease 
by the use, external and in- 
ternal, of natural mineral 
waters we are more or less 
familiar in this country, al-| 
our spas are such elaborate 





though in few of 
methods employed as in the German and French 
resorts. 


1 | 
The milk-cure and the rest-cure are also fre- | school, and not long ago his teacher was telling | 


quently resorted to by physicians here in special | 
cases of disease, but as yet the whey-cure and the 
grape-cure are but little practised. 

Whey Is the fluid that remains after the curds 
have been separated out for making cheese, and 
consists of nothing but water with a small amount 
of sugar of milk, lactic acid and salts, together 
with a very little fat and albuminous matter. 
There is hardly any nourishment in it, and its 
effects are very much the same as those of pure 
water, although, if taken in large quantities, it is 
slightly laxative. 

The whey-cure, which is a peculiar Alpine 
institution, consists in drinking large quantities 
of whey at stated periods, the diet meanwhile 
being very siinple. It is recommended in the 
treatment of stomach troubles and bronchitis, and 
in convalescence from other diseases, and is often 
taken in conjunction with the grape-cure. 

This latter consists In the eating of from three 
to eight pounds of grapes every day for two or | 
three weeks. The grapes are taken at regular 
intervals, usually half an hour before breakfast, | 
midway between meals, and at bedtime. Some-' 
times the grapes are eaten alone, no other food . 
being taken. Only the pulp is eaten, the skins | 
and seeds being rejected. 

Grapes contain but little nutritive (albuminous) 
material, but a large proportion of sugar and: 
salts. The cure Is recommended chiefly in dis- 
orders of the stomach and bowels, and in the 
anzemia of convalescents, | 

The patient taking either of these cures does so 
at a special institution; he is under constant 
medical direction, lives on simple and easily | 
digested food, has long and quiet nights, is free | 
from the cares of his dally work, and spends much 
of his time In the open air. Naturally his health | 
improves, and perhaps the grapes and the whey | 
contribute to his betterment. 





—— 


THE LARGEST DOG IN THE WORLD. 


In the town of Rutland, Vermont, lives Nero, a 
huge German and English mastiff, who enjoys the | 
distinction of being probably the largest dog in 
the world. \ 

Nero is owned by Judge Wayne Bailey, of 


Rutland, who is very fond of his pet. From tip to | 
| 


i) 





tip Nero measures seven feet four inches, and he 
tips the seales at two hundred and eighty-five 
pounds, | 

He stands nearly three feet in height, and he 





| and said nothing. 


| was, an’ I says to him, says I, ‘Old feller, I guess 


| are graphically described in a story printed by 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


measures round his girth fifty-two inches. The 
circumference of his brass collar is thirty-two 
inches, and his foreleg measures sixteen and one- 
half inches. 

Nero is very fond of the fair sex, and is a special 
favorite with ladies and children. 

But when a strange man approaches his kennel, 
in Judge Bailey’s back yard, let him beware, for 
Nero is not partial to strangers. One day a pedler 
visited the judge's house, and when Mrs. Batley 
refused to buy of his wares, he threw himself ina 
fit of rage upon the floor. Mrs. Bailey called 
Nero, and with a bound the mastiff came to her 
rescue. The pedler went away in a hurry. 

Nero's daily rations consist of a big pan of corn- | 
cake and milk. This is his only meal, and strange | 
to say, for so large a dog he has a light appetite. 

Judge Bailey has been offered large sums for 
Nero, but has never shown any desire to part with 
him. 

In Rutland Nero ts a prime favorite with all 
who know him. 





BEAR AND UMBRELLA. 


Mrs, Latham, the wife of the landlord of Oak 
Lodge, Indian River, Florida, discovered that 
there was not much danger in meeting a wild 
black bear, provided an open umbrella was inter- 
posed. St. Nicholas reports the meeting. 


i 
There is a cleared trail leading from the lodge 
to the beach, half a mile away. It runs througha 
jungle of cabbage palmetio, live-oak and saw 
almetto. Mrs. Latham was returning from the | 
each alone one day, armed only with an umbrella. 

When a quarter of a mile from the house, she 
heard the rustling of some animal coming toward 
her through the saw palmettos. Thinking it must 
be a raccoon, she quickly picked up @ chunk of 
palmetto wood, and held it ready to whack the 
animal over the head the instant he emerged. 

All at once, and with a mighty rustiing, out 
stepped a big black bear within six feet of her! 
The Surprise ‘was mutual and profound. Naturally 
Mrs. Latham was scared, but she stood her ground 





The bear rose on his hind legs to get a better 
look at her, making two or three feints in her 
direction with his paws. Feeling that she must 
do something Mrs. Latham pointed her umbrella 
at the bear, and quickly opened and closed it two | 
or three times, | 

“Woof!” said the bear. 
plunged into the 
away, while the 
could. 


Turning about, he | 
almettos and went crashing 
ly ran homeward as fast as she 


NONSENSE VERSES. 


A bright boy, four years old, has an uncle who 
teaches him “nonsense verses,” not unlike those 
with which the late Edward Lear used to amuse 
English children. The nephew went to Sunday- 


the class about the busy bees, and asked if any of 
the children could tell her anythipg concerning 
them. 

“Waldo can,” spoke up the little fellow. 

“Well, Waldo, you may stand in front and tell 


us what you know.” And Waldo, ris' roudly, 
steamed away with these lines: ” ae 





No Feature counts more than beautiful teeth, and 
they require care. 
| Price 25 cents. All druggists. 
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stamps and old collections for cash. Establi: 
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School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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y Made ready to be slipped | { logue and Samples; you will get them free by 
j s into its outatde covering of | § return mail, 
| erri & Bilkaitne, ‘Satine or ‘Sik, 


Health 


They 
cost less. Warmest and 


Write for free samples, showing just how they are made, 
quality, coverings, ete., and descriptive price-list, 
are manufacturers of hi 


ake) 


No. 804 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1900, 


Rubifoam 18 bottled tooth-care. 
(Ade. 


New 
Fall Suits 
and Cloaks, 


Our new Fall Cata- 
logue of Suits and 
Cloaks is now ready. It 
contains some new fea- 
tures never before shown 
in a catalogue of this 
kind, We picture in it 
all of the newest styles, 
and will mail it un 
together with samples of 
materials to select. from, 
to the lady who wishes to. 
dress, well at moderate 
cost. Bear in mind that 
we keep no ready-made 
garments — everything is 
made especially to. the 
customer's orders and de- 
sires as regards quality, 
cut, finish and price. On" 
prices this season are 
dower than ever before. 
We pay all express 
chargen. 
Our New Fall Cata- 
logue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-made 
stumes, selected 

from the newest 
Paris models, $8 up. 

Tailor-made Gowns, 
both jacket and skirt 
lined throughout 
with fiae quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. . 

Exclusive desigas ia Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New Freach Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Raioy-Day Skirts made of double 
face materials. 


We would be pleased *to mail our catatogue, to 
gether with a full line of samples to select from, to 
any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost, 
Be sure to say whether you wish samples for suits 
or for cloaks, and we will then be able to send you 
exactly what you desire. Write to-day for Cats 





Lanterns. Views of all subjects. Send for 
catalogue. Z, Munasse, 88 Madison St., Chicago. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE-STAMPS, includ- 
ing China, Cuba, etc., 16c. 800 different postage- 
stamps, $8.00. Stamps sent on approval 50% 
it ice-list and stamp paper free. We buy rare 

ished 1877, 
Century Blug., St. Luuts, Mo, 


ELEGRAPHY, ®tr 


» Pieris 
learned. Situations furnished in the Railwa 
Service. if railroad fare paid. Schoo 
28 years old. Catalogue free. Valentines’ 











The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the “Hear It 
Snap” kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hdsn’t the genuine, send un 
his name with yours anda 2-ct. atimp, for 
samples: of the real thing and full infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
18-80 Worth 8t., New York. 
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This cut represents one of 





ete., ax you would put a 
pillow into a piltow-alip- 

PURE SNOW-WHITE WOOL, 
ODORLESS USTLESS. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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AND DI went 
ve th tee, SSS | THE “GLEAM CUT” CAKE TI 
Comforts *222tiee2""| THE “CLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 


Comforta, Slumber Robes, 
Mattreases, etc. 


are far superior to those made of Eider-down and 
test. Sold on Trial. 
ion Guaranteed. 


tect cake, Is made of 
‘tin with a fat, thin | 
riveted in center and 
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mple and ‘arable. Agents 


Woare the 
Pure Aluminum, Scotch Granite 
in the world. Address Dept. AG 
HOUSEHULD NOVELTY WO! 
or New York, N. Y.; Buff 
sas City, Mo.; 


‘Absolute Bal 


We 
igh-grade woolen productions, 


GEORGE MERRITT & CO., 








How doth the little busy. bee 
Delight to bark and bite, 
To gather honey all the day 

And eat it up at night. 


Trying to suppress a smile the teacher asked: 
“Did your mother teach you that?” 
“No, my Uncle Arthur did.” 





OBJECTION SUSTAINED. 


Among the curiosities of the law is the following, 
reported by the Rochester Post-Express: 


At a term of the circuit court in one of the up- 
river counties, not long ago, a horse case was on 
trial, and a well-known “horseman” was called as 
a witness, 

“Well, sir, you saw this horse?” said the 
defendant’s counsel. 


‘Yes, sir, 
“What did you do?” 
“I jest opened his mouth to find out how old he 


you're purty good yet)” 

“Stop!” ‘cried the opposing counsel. “Your 
honor, I object to any conversation carried on 
between the witness and the horse when the 
plaintiff was not present.” 

The objection was sustained. 





EXPRESSIVE. 


The exceeding roughness of the country has 
been the best ally of the Boers in their struggle 
with Great Britain. The difficulties of invasion | 


London Answers. 


In the course of the fearful march of the Irish 
Fusiliers from Dundee to Ladysmith, the men 
were much fatigued, owing to the rough journey. 

One man in particular stumbled along as if 


walking in his sleep. An officer passed. 
“Sir,” said Michael, “what country Is this we’re 
marching over?” 


“The Natal table-land, my man,” was the reply. 

“Bedad, sir,” said Michael, “I think the table's 
turned upside down, and we're walking over the 
legs of it!” 





TOOTING. 
The brakeman’s functions, although manifestly 


monotonous, are occasionally diversified by a! 


little fun. 2 


An inquiring old lady, according to the Sacred | 
Heart Revierr, enlivened a railway journey “down- 
east” by asking an obliging brakeman a good 


many questions. | 
“How long does the train stop here?” she | 
asked, as the train drew in at a certain station. 


“Stop here? Four minutes. From two to two 
to two two,” replied the brakeman. 

And he smiled as he passed along, remembering | 
the expression of the old lady’s face as she vainly 
tried to repeat “two to two to two two” without | 
whistling. 


A_RURAL newspaper contains this bit of infor- 
mation: “A correspondent asks whether the 
Battle of Waterloo occurred before or after the 
Christian era. We answer, it did.” 


AT a negro ball, instead of “not transferable” 
on the tickets, notice was posted over the door, 
“No gentleman admitted unless he comes himself." : 





“Why such bright smiles, my 
pretty maid, 

And brighter tins?”he gently said. 

“The truth you surely, sirmay 
know, 


[simply use SAPOLIO!” 


CLEANS-:SCOURS:POLISHES 
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Lost Opportunities. 


“Got a map o’ Cuby, I see,” remarked Job 
Willis to his Uncle Marvin, as he tooka milking- 
stool and the two men sat down to their usual 
evening task. “I noticed it as I passed through 
the kitchen.” 

“Yes, it’s come at last,” said Mr. Marvin, 
with what seemed disproportionate solemnity, 
“an’ its coming now, when I’ve been expecting 
of it for the last two years, just bears out what's 
happened to me all my life long. I've never 
spoke of it to a living soul before, but I've | 
studied over it a consider’ble, off an’ on.” 

“What d’you mean, Uncle Marvin? 1 didn’t 
know as anything out of the ordinary had ever 
happened to you,” said Job Willis, in a tone of 
mild curiosity. 

“That’s the way it's probably appeared to 
most, but I can tell you my life’s been cut ona 
strange and cur‘ous plan,” said Mr. Marvin, 
with dark significance, “and I will now set it 
forth to you, being my own and only nephew, as 


; and go back to the land. 


{one meal for his horse, and 





it were, 

“When I was a boy I had a voice for singing, 
*twas said; if any pains had been took with it, | 
and I’d had instruction, ’twould have come to } 
something. But now see what occurred! The | 
very next term after my schooling was all done 
for, and I was set to farming for good, there 
come along a singing teacher, and all the yearlings 
that ‘tended deestrict school had a chance under 
him—some of ’em tumed out beautiful church- 
singers. 

“Then I had a real taste for wood-carving— 
used to saw out pretty brackets and sv on, 
winters; but there wasn’t anybody wanted ’em, \ 
and ma said she couldn't have me experimenting 
on good wood without ’twas to be of some| 
use. So I gave it up. | 

“Three years afterward, when my hand was | 
all out, along vome the summer cottages down! 
in the intervale, and they were just chuck-full 
o’ chances for woodwork, such as I could do 
before my fingers got all stiffened up. Some 
come to me about it, but I had to send ‘em 
away, and a man from Buston got the job. He 
was a poor tool, too. 

“I've had coon kitties that I’ve had to make 
away with because nobody wanted ’em, and 
they wa’n’t more’n gone before I heard of aj 
lady in Connecticut that offered thutty-five dollars | 
for two such little creaturs—thutty-five each, I 
mean!” : | 

Job Willis’s jaw dropped and his eyes bulged, ; 
but he forbore to arrest the flow of his uncle’s | 
narrative. | 

“I've had blackberry bushes,” continued Mr. 
Marvin, in still gloomier tones, “that dried up ; 
for want of picking; and then I’ve had city folks 
stop and ask the privilege of a few quarts at ten 
cents a quart. 

“T had a hogs that I went and sold for ten 
dollars, and the next week Mis’ Wilson come 
out here to the farm, and said she’d got a family 
of summer boarders up to her house, with chil- 
dren, that would pay five dollars a week for 
old Bess, from June fust to the middle of 
September, she being so safe and kind. 

“T’ve got all-worked up over going to Chicago 
to the World’s Fair, and found 1 couldn't afford 
it; and two months after ‘twas past an’ gone, 
I had a letter from Aunt Hitty’s relic, saying 
he'd admire to have Maria an’ me come on, all 
expenses paid—an’ it had gone and got mis- 
kerried in the United States mail, and been 
down in Texas. 

“T can’t begin to tell ye, an’ I sha'n’t try,” 
said Mr. Marvin, morosely, “the way the 
instances has piled up. And now here's this 
matter o’ tte map o’ Cuby for a capsheaf! 

“Cyrus Jennings, he’s promised me faithful, 
week in an’ out, that he’d send for that map | 
when he ordered supplies for the store. All 
through the war I went round borrying maps 
an’ atlases, more’n forty years old, an’ trying to 
find the various battlefields, an’ getting all 
turned an’ twisted. One spell I had Porty 
Ricky an’ Havany located between San Jewan 
an’ the Gulf Stream, an’ one spell I didn’t know 
where they was. 

“The war was concluded an’ all things settled 
amicable, an’ next I knew the Cubians were | 
headed for Boston, to learn methods an’ see the 
country. The papers told where they was from, 
an’ all that, but ’twa’n’t no more to me than so 
much Injun talk. I couldn’t fix the locations 
without any map. They sailed yest’day for 
their homes, an’ the map come in this morning’s 
mail!” 

“It’s a plumb shame, Uncle Marvin, a plumb 
shame!” said Job Willis, promptly, with grati- | 
fying warmth. “But see here, uncle,’ he; 
added, after a moment's silence, “hav 


heard sume sort of a story about Aunt Maria’s 
having three beaus, an’ your stepping in at the 
last minute an’ carrying off the prize right from 
under their very noses ?** 

Mr. Marvin rose stiffly to his feet, and passed 
the back of his hand slowly across his mouth, 





| what furiously. 


en’t I) tp, 
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which seemed inclined by its smiling to betray 


inconsistent pleasure in the midst of a settled w 


gloom. 

“Boy,” he said, sternly, as he lifted his milk- 
pail and started toward the barn-door, ‘don't 
you know there’s got to be one exception to 
every rule to prove it? Your Aunt Maria— 
well—I’m not prepared to say her case wa’n't 
the exception, an’ on the whole,—though I don’t 
expect you to go repeating this,—I calculate | 
she’s worth the rule, take her by an’ large, wet | 
weather an’ dry.” 

E1izaBetTnH LIncoLn GouLp. | 
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Russian Cab-Drivers. 


A strange, homeless life is that led by the cab- 
driver of Russia. His home, the only place he 
acknowledges as such, is in some far-distant 
village community. To this home he remits all | 
his savings, and to it he expects some day to 
return, when health fails him, or he has amassed 
sufficient money to enable him to leave the city 
In the meantime he is 
without even the semblance of a habitation. 


He is often to be seen asleep in his droshky, 
while his horse feeds at the public troughs, 


| which the local authorities put up in almost every | 


street. When he has set down a passenger, and 
secured his fare, he goes to the nearest corn 
merchant, buys just enough hay and corn for 
laces it in the 
manger. Then he buys food for himself from 
the venders of black bread, iresca (odoriferous 
codfish), and weak, milkless tea. These stand 
at the corner of most Russian streets. Having 
satisfied his hunger he sleeps peacefully in his 
yehicle until his horse is rested and fit for another 
journey. 

When the day’s work is done the cab-driver 
meets his partner — with whom he forms a 
limited liability company—in some tavern yard. 
‘There he takes out his own tired horse, and sur- 
renders the droshky. The second man, whose 
horse is fresh, takes possession of the vehicle, 
and for the next twelve hours tries his luck at 
cab-driving, returning in the morning to the 
en to Rorty ae a th ch 

aA a we ey round, the night 
inan taking the day work. Thus one vehicle, 
with no lodgings or stable, supports two men. 
The men rest in the pot-houses, the horses in the 
yard or shed adjoining. Utterly homeless, the 
driver on his way, a game of Box and Cox 
with his partner his principal diversion, and a 
bed in a pot-house his greatest luxury. 

Strange-looking and picturesque is this Rus- 
sian istrostchik, or cab-driver, as described by 
the Field. Perched on the narrow board whi 
serves hii as a seat at the front of his droshky, 
he defies cold in a long blue gown heavily quilted 
with down. This is tied in at the waist with a 
strap or ornamental cord, and a heavy sheepskin 
cap covers his ears. f 

‘There are no large cab-owners, and if those of 
the tram companies be excepted, no large stables 
in Moscow or St. Petersburg. The cabs are 
almost all owned, or partly owned, by the drivers. 
In the matter of tariff these are a law unto 
themselves. 

When a citizen shows signs of wanting a 
drushky, all the drivers within hail assemble, and 
bid one against the other for his custom, This 
one will take hii for so uch; that one for less. 
He takes his choice—a_ good, fast horse and 
stuart sleigh at a good price, or a bad specimen 
of each at a fraction of it. Should he select a 
poor beast, the drivers left behind will make 
enoourasin remarks as he drives away. “He 
is lame! He stumbles! The driver is drunk !”” 
they will all shout in chorus, until the passenger 
is out of ear-shot, 

The istvostchik is not a bad coachman. As a 
rule he drives with a very tight rein, and some- 
Iie shouts at everything in his | 
way, and constantly encourages his not unwilling | 
little steed with such words as: “‘Now, Vauka, | 
earn your dinner. It is not far. The day is 
cold. At the end is food and rest. God is good.” 











A Pie Story. 
Among the many interesting and amusing 


‘ incidents chronicled by the author of “Inside Our | 


Gate” is one which concerns a man who did not 
know how to appreciate a good neighbor. The | 
writer was driving one day, and iu order to get 
a certain view desired to pass through some | 
private grounds belonging to a large estate. 


We stopped a man on the road to ask him if 
the owner of the place allowed peuple to drive 
through his grounds. He looked us carefully over. 

“Well,” suid he, after a pause, ‘you can fo; 
the gate aint lucked, and he won’t hurt yer. For 
myself, I shouldn’t venture. He is one of them 
big-bugs—nobody aint good enough for him; he 
is what's called an obstreperous man.’* 

Tom took up the reins, the sorrel adjusted his 
joints for a start, but the man lingered; he had | 
evidently something on his mind. 

“The fact is,” he said, “that when that house 
was done, the day the folks moved in, my wife, 
who’s a very neighborly sort of woman, says to 

‘I’ve moved twice, and I know how it is, 

I’ve a mind to send Anson _up with two of 
my fresh pies this mornin’. If I was new here, 
I’d thank them for doing it for me.’ 

“My wife’s a great pie-baker. So up she sent 
’em, and pretty soon little Anson comes back 
with fifty cents for the pies. I never see my 
wife so worked up. She cried, and I-was mad; 
for Anson said he told ’em they was a present. 
So that evenin’ I took the two quarters, and I 
went up myself and asked for the owner. 

“He come out very grand, but he couldn’t scare 


me; and so I told him that we was neighbors / 


and the pies was a present, and he says: 
“«Thank you, but my wife prefers to pay for 


em. 
“So I flung the quarters on the table, and | 
says I, ‘I’m no pie-pedler; I’m an American 
citizen, and I s’posed you was,’ and I went 
iome.”” 
We told him that we wished his wife had sent 
the pies to us, and then we drove on. We didn’t 
«are to “see the view.”” 
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HARMONY AND IMPROVISING sri:titon. | Se 
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SEWALL 241, BOST 
A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 





PUBLISHING CO., Box 


S AVE ONE-HALF YOUR FUEL 
es We Tell You How. | 
Rochester Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 








headaches, Costs 25 cents. At druggists, or Disconnected 
Co., Boston, Sample 10 cents. y You in front, with 
Elastic Gores 

at Sides. 


5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 |! 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dieutron. Lcery Part Warranted. 


Where the Cresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 












“CRESCO” 
| THE MICHIGAN CORSET Cco., Jackson, Mich. 











PUNCTURE PROOF 


SELF-HEALING PNEUMATIC TIRES 


MANUFAC’D BY THE VIM COMPANY & GUARANTEED 


1 ow SET OF TIRES Fop 


fi 
NAILS TACKS GLASS, t 


7 Willnot let the air out 


Regular Price, $10°° + + 
FOR AN ADVERTISEMENT 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 











How Is This? 


incenter for 50c. Asparagus Plumosus on left for 









We will selt youOnePaironly y; 
Cy 














sparagus Sprengeri on right for 25c., or all three for$¥: Express prepaid —/ 
DELIVERED EEEE Will Send whencash awompanies_ A” /p 4 1 

we Hall Greenhouses, _ '¥!!! 98M __ theorder 0.0. 

Boston, Mass. dy a can thor- 

examine 

ac If you are in need of 





Low Rates ||‘ 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ON. September 4th and 18th the 
following rates will be made from 

Chicago for round trip, tickets good 

returning until October 31st: 


Denver and return - - $31.50 
Colorado Springs and return 31.50 
Pueblo and return - : 31.50 | | 
Glenwood Springsand return 43.50 
Salt Lake City and return - 44.50 
Ogden and return - : 44.50 
Deadwood, S. D. and return 33.55 | | 
Hot Springs, S.D.andreturn 29.55 
Rapid City, $.D. and return 31.30 
Casper, Wyo. and return - 34.80 


Particulars of any agent, or call at 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimptes 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 8 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 











Greater America 


THE LATEST ACQUIRED 
INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


A most interesting collection of Articles, Stories and 
Sketches from THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. The following 
Table of Contents shows its scope: 


American Possession of Porto Rico; Past and 
Present; Life in Porto Rico; Progress in Porto 
Rico; A Fourth of July; Two Boysin Morro Castle. 


Battle of Manila Bay; The Fall of Manila; Life 
in Manila; Progress in the Philippines; At the 
Pumping-Station; My First Night in Manila. 


Hawaii and its Accession; Hawaiian Volcanoes; 
Poi-MaKing in Hawaii; The Samoan Islands; 
Tutuila and Manua; Guam; The Midway Islands; 
Wake Island; The Guano Islands. be 





The book, 54 x 73g inches in size, contains about 200 
pages, is illustrated throughout, printed on heavy paper 
from large type, and bound in Art Vellum Linen. Price 
50 cents a copy, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY . 


BOSTON, MASS. > 
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WESSON’S 


COOKING OIL 


Is an 


Oadorless Oi. 


It leaves no oily or 
fatty taste in the food. 
It goes twice as far as 
lard or butter. It makes 
fine mayonnaise, or any 
cooked, salad dressing. 





way. 
TW 
If this oil saves the money for 


the baker, why won’t it save money for the housewife? 


ng, and they save what is left by 
settle and turning it off. Thelr cook makes 
n he ever made 
of pies of all kinds, about fifty on th 
crust was flaky | 
He used FOUR POUNDS OF 0! 
LVE POUNDS OF LARD for shortening.” 





Read this Testimonial. 


Extract from our Inspector's Letter: 


“One restaurant here which used a tub of lard every 
other day is now using the cooking oil, and six pounds 
of ofl does the work of one, tub of lard. 
phenomenal, 
saving is, that they feed about five or six hundred 


This seems 


but is a fact. The reason for this great 


and serve a great many orders of Freuch 


potatoes. Four ievings of potatoes in lard finishes 


ng-pan of oil fries potatoes 
letting it 
etter pies 
with lard, We saw his second batch 
le, and the 

ce 'in every 
instead of 





and perfect in appear: 





If it makes baker’s food better 


than any other shortening material, why won’t it make your food better? 


Distributing Agents: Cushman Bros. Co., 78 Hudson St., N. Y., and 38 Central St., Boston. 


FREE with Coffee Coupons. 


This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown 
Selected, blended, roasted and packed 
under our personal supervision. 


varieties. 


Always in air-tight cans. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Bw 





Leading grocers. 
Send for Premium List. 


WESSON PROCESS CO., Proprietors, Phila. 
Spveteeneetecesosossocsooqoooqooqsscqoococsoeeseese 


One of the 60 Premiums 
given away with. ... 


UNION 
CLUB 






* Six Sterling Silver Cof- 
fee Spoons, Gold Lined 
Bowls. Retail at $4.50. 








gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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UNGLE CHOP 


FORMOSA 
OOLOONG 


SOLD BY YOUR GROCER. 


ree Sample 
of this fragrant, 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy it 
to please yourself. 
DELANO, POTTER & CO., 


43-45 COMMERCIAL 


Kindly mention name 








TEA 


SEND FOR 


delicious 


STREET, - BOSTON 


of your Gro 





3% 
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For the Asking. 


The best, purest and most satisfactory Leaf Lard may 
be had for the asking; that is, if you ask your grocer for 


“Blue Brand” 
All Leaf Lard. 


Its excellence is due to our determination to see “how 
good” our products can be made. To that end we employ 
the best raw leaf, prepare the lard under the most advanced ¥ 
and scientific conditions and bestow upon every detail of 
manufacture all the care necessary to insure the best pos- 
sible results, s 
‘Blue Brand” All Leaf Lard is so good as to satisty those 3 
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housewives who used to think it necessary to try out their 
own leaf, Ask your grocer for a pail and demonstrate 
its excellence. 








Also send for entitled “ STERLING PRODUCTS,” which tells why 
a copy of our Free Booklet § “Ferguson” Hams and Bacon, “ Dover’ and 
“ Ferguson" Sausages, and all our other products are sogood. . . ... - ee 








Note carefully this illustration so as not to be deceived by any base imitation. 


BOSTON PACKING AND PROVISION CO., Boston, Mass. 
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HESE are a few of our specialties in jellies and fruit preserves. Nothing but the 
finest fruit is used and the work is done with as much cleanliness and care as 
could be exercised by the most particular housekeeper. There’s nothing saved 
in doing your own preserving and jelly-making if you have to buy the fruit. Better buy 


Knights’ Specialties 


and save yourself the work and muss incident to preserving. 



























Whatever bears KNIGHTS’ Label is guaranteed pure fruit and granulated 
sugar; nothing else. Most all leading grocers sell KNIGHTS’ Specialties, and those 
that don’t will have to soon for we’re after them and so are their customers. 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON Corp., 


87-89 Commercial Street, Boston. 
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WHY spend hours over something 
that can be done in a few minutes ? 
Minute Tapioca is calculated to meet just 
this situation. Years ago tapioca had to 
be soaked for hours in preparation for 
serving. That day has gone by. Every- 
body now uses 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


that requires no soaking, but can be 


ANOTHER great time-saver and Iux- 
ury, too, is our Minute Gelatine. It 
requires no soaking; dissolves at once in 
boiling water or milk and is done in a 
minute. One convenience peculiar to this 
gelatine is the package, which contains 
four envelopes, each holding enough 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


to make one pint of clear, firm jelly. The 












prepared in just a few minutes and is supe- | whole package makes 4 gallon. You 
rior to the old kinds because never gummy | ought to try it. If your grocer hash’t it 
nor soggy, but always light as a feather. | send 13 cents for full-sized package by 






Have you tried it yet? 
Your Grocer Sells It. 


mail. 
A Most Dainty Dessert. 
Minute Receipt Book and Samples sent for 2-cent Stamp. 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 


weed dedi nvllwevindeevuritre 


» Sapone 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. ¢ @ @ 
For Laundry purposes, also 


for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, ete. 
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Italian 








Lyiot Phas nice,’ 


(my 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We gee Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
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New Bedford, Mass. 




















SEPTEMBER 20, 1900. : PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


HS SRS PAS evs a 


Hon. John F. Hill, 


GOVERNOR OP MAINE. 





THE YOUTH'S 


' threatened with typhoid fever, “was unable, even | 
with legislative sanction, to secure a new system 
of water-works until it had brought in the aid 
of the railroad to break the opposition of the 
company to paying more taxes.’’ We trust 
it is not futile to hope that, before these New 
Hampshire hillsides are bare as deserts, and the 
mountain towns have been robbed of the natural 

New England and Other Matters. ' beauties that are really their stock in trade,— 

z + because they attract the summer visitors,—the 
Our cover-page portrait is a reproduction | state may awaken to the fact that no man or 

of the latest and best photograph of Dr. John F. ' corporation has @ moral right to do this sort o! 

Till of Augusta, who on Monday last was elected | thing. 

Governor of Maine, to succeed Hon. Llewellyn r 

Powers. Doctor Hill, who is a graduate of the 
Maine Medical School, gave up his practice some 

years ago, upon becoming connected with a 
well-known publishing house. He has been a 

member of the State Senate, and is extremely 

popular with his party. 
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At Yellowstone Park. 


Yellowstone Park is a paradise for wild ani- 
mals, but even here the death sentence sometimes 
goes forth against certain denizens of forest 

— or mountain. This, as Mr. Frederic Remington 

The Bean family, descendants of John | explains in Collier's Weekly, although against 
ean, who came to Exeter about 1660, held | the letter, is in keeping with the spirit of the 
a reunion recently — appropriately in Boston. | law of the National Park, for its aim is the 
Ilappily it was not a hot day, and no Bean preservation of animal life, even while its imme- 
complained of being baked. ' diate effect is the sacrifice of a little of that same 
: life. 


Lightning struck “twice in the same 
place” during a recent shower in South Paris, 
Maine; in fact, it struck a certain drug-store no 
less than six times. 
that the state campaign was then at its height, 
and there was a great deal of electricity in the | 
atmosphere. | 


Achievements of Maine ship- builders, | 
commemorated from time to time in this column, | 
seem to show that, so far as Maine is concerned, ' 
their industry fs getting back to a pretty healthy | 
state. ‘‘Record-breaking” craft, like five: and | 
six-masters, are one symptom of it. Another is | 
the fact that in Bath last month a firm that ; 
began business in 1886 launched its one hundredth 
vessel. A hundred vessels would make quite a 
fleet, and any firm that can turn out such an one: 
in fourteen years has considerable cause for | 
pride. te | 

Because they had quarreled, a Connect- 
icut woman drove her husband out of the house, 
chopped up the furniture, smashed the windows, 
cut down every tree in the orchard, set fire to 
the house and barn, and then stood guard with 
her trusty axe until almost everything that would 
burn was destroyed. Then an officer happened 
along, and she went to jail for a rest. There is 
something terrible, of course, in such an exhi- 
bition of temper unrestrained, but the prime 
characteristic of such a performance is the 
surpassing foolishness of it. The man who bit 
off his nose to spite his face was a very Solomon 
in comparison. 


A menagerie and circus, owned by a 
Massachusetts man, was exhibiting in Tientsin, 
China, when the news came of the German, 
ambassador’s murder at Pekin. ‘Then the show | 
people soon found themselves in a besieged city, | 
and had a taste of the horrors of war. Their | 
tents were confiscated, the trained horses and 
educated pigs were eaten, and finally the men 
and women were ordered away to Taku, leaving , 
behind all baggage save what they could carry | 
in their hands or on their backs. The circus-| 
man hopes that one of these days the government : 
will pay him for so much of his property as was | 
taken by the allied armies, but in the meantime 
he is cherishing General Sherman’s opinion of 
war. a | 
| 

The Maine Game Laws, whicharealready | 
fairly comprehensive and pretty well enforced, | 
are likely to be improved by the next legislature, 
which, for one thing, will probably forbid the 
killing of bears in the spring. At that season a 
bear’s fur is practically worthless, so that nobody | 
gains much by killing him. And there are so 
many visiting sportsmen who would about as 
soon take home a bearskin as a moose's head, 
that it is good business policy to keep up the 
supply of bears. i 

Other new suggestions are, to put a close time , 
of five years or so on moose—not that moose are 
being exterminated, but that it is desired to give 
the bulls a chance to grow antlers that shall be 
“worth while;” to prohibit ‘ice fishing” for i 
salmon, trout and togue; to stock certain ponds | 
with black bass, and put some white perch into | 
Moosehead Lake. Sensible sportsmen are hardly | 
likely to quarrel with any of these propositions. | 
They will be more likely to sympathize with the 
legislators who realized, none too soon, that the | 
creatures of the woods and waters are a profitable | 
crop. 





Unscrupulous greed is not an attractive | 
subject, but people who wish to study it will 
find some new and striking illustrations in a 
Tecent pamphlet picturing the operations of a 
certain Jand company in and around North 
Woodstock, New Hampshire. It seems that . 
this company has acquired most of the timber- 
land about the head waters of the Merrimae, and 
is systematically deforesting and depopulating | 
it. By way of forestalling possible protests : 
from neighbors, it refuses to sell land except | 
for lumbering, and then only in tracts of ten! 
thousand acres or more, so that it is practically 
Impossible to buy or enlarge a farm. The grip 
the company has on the throats of communities 
is shown by the fact that a summer-resort town, | 


But it must be remembered : q), 


When the superintendent sees that a band of 
mountain-lions will soon eat up all the mountain- 
sheep, it becomes necessary for him to sacritice 
the lives of a few mountain-lions. Sometimes, 
so, a big grizzly gets to mixing socially with 
the tourists, and Captain Brown has to step in 
in favor of the tourists. 

In such contingencies, the two scouts, Whit- 
taker and Morrison, take rifle and skee and 
proceed to equalize things, and in the process 
they often have exciting experiences. Last 
winter they killed tive mountain-lions at one 
time. Of his exploits this year, Whittaker, in 
a letter to the writer, suys: 

“IT had a@ very narrow escape from three 
mountain-lions. I was trailing the first. one 
when J came to a very large tree. I could not 
see any trail, and was looking round when J 
heard a queer noise in the tree. I looked up, 
and there he was, not fifteen feet from me, and 
getting ready to spring. I> shot him in the 
shoulder while he was in the air. 

“The second one I trailed to the top of a hill, 
walking along with my head down. When | 








| happened to look up, he was not five feet from 


me, coming out from behind a rock. About 
twenty feet frum him were three more. When 
I fired at him they ran away.” 

Of the last of the three lions, he writes: 
“Lieutenant Yates and myself trailed him to a 
eave in the rocks. He jumped at us, and we 
shot him in the air while he was springing. He 
measured seven feet nine.” 

Now and then the death sentence goes forth 
against some overcontident grizzly, but it is 
pronounced with great reluctance, When, how- 
ever, one has borne down the fortifications of the 
hotel meat-houses time and again, he is consid- 
ered too aggressive, and his pelt comes in. 

Sometimes the coyotes kill the young autelopes, 
but Mr. Remington advances the theory that the 
white man of the adjacent regions is often the 
worst transgressor in this particular, and he 
cannot be trailed like the coyotes. The panther, 
the bear and the coyote can_be excused, but the 
white inan’s act is pure selfishness, and he knows 
that he is doing wrong. 
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Taken at Her Word. 


Mrs. Newman says it is extremely trying to 
have a husband who will argue with one about 
every little point, yet when Mr. Newman unex- 
pectedly agrees with her, she finds him most 
trying of all. 


“My dear,” she said one day, “don’t you 
consider the young woman to whom Tles 
Morse has just become engaged rery plain?” 
No; in fact, I think she’s unusually pretty,” 
Mr. Newman. 

Tow can you think she’s pretty with that 
nose?" demanded the wife. 

“How can you call her plain with those eyes?” 
inquired the husband. 

“Well, at any rate, she looks as if she were 
ten years older than Charles Morse,"’ said Mrs. 
Newman, after a pause for reflection. “Now 
doesn’t she?” 

“I can’t see that she does,” remarked Mr. 
Newman, with his most irritating smile. 

“She looks like the waitress Mrs. Morse had 
three years ugo,"’ said Mrs. Newman, after a 
sunt silence. “It can’t be that she is the same 
girl!” 

“Certainly not,’ said her spouse, promptly. 

“Why can’t she be?” inquired ‘Mrs. Newman. 

“Because, my dear,” returned her husband, 
“you said yourself she couldn't be!” 

Then M ewan departed from the room, 
after an indignant, but helpless, glance at the 
partner of her joys and sorrows. 
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Self-Convicted. 


The wife of a clever detective is said “to have 
powers nearly equal to those possessed by her 
husband. 


Not long ago she began to notice that five- and 
ten-cent pieces were daily disappearing as if by 
magic from the “change purs in which she 
kept silver for small purchases. She was inclined 
to suspect one of her two maids, a sullen Irish 
girl, but was unwilling to accuse her. 

After some thought, she wrote on a slip of 
paper: “Neither Bridget nor Celia must take 
any money from this purse.” This slip she put 
into the purse with some silver, and awaited 
developments, 

Two days later Bridget came to her and gave 
“warning.” 

“What is the trouble?” asked her mistress, 
innocently. 

“Til be 








ing to another place.” said Bridget, 
vindictively. “and it's yourself that knows the 
rayson. Tl not. stayin a house where I'm 
accused of stealing money out of a little ould 
purse that’s niver had more than a couple of 
dollars in it since I took service here!" 






COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary Military School, Business College, 
Art, 8clentitic, Music or Normal School, College or 
University In New England 
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- Expansion Hoop. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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SHING CO., Box BOSTON 


ROCK RIDGE HALL. 

A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Opens Oct. 1st. High and 
dry location in a vi free from evil influences 
Laboratories, Schola A vi VL 
American Ideals. Di. 
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a This device expands the inner hoop, causing 
work to be held firmly without pulling or injury 
None but Priscilla Hoops have this device. 
Have you seen the 


Priscilla Hoop Holder? 


It clamps to table or chair-arm, supporting hoop 
in front of you, leaving both hands free to work 
with. It fits any hoop and is sen¢ post-paid for 
50 cents, or with Priscilla Hoop sets as follows: 
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; year, term bes With Set of 5,6,7,8-in. Expansion Hoops $1.50. 

Fre sr infomation With any Two Expansion Hoops. . . 1.00. 
enero os With Special ro-inch Hoop . 1.25. 
With Special 12-inch Hoop . 1:50 

c EDITH ROJEAN ORNE School of With Special 15-inch Hoop . - - » 2.00 
Priscilla Compound, per box, post-paid -25 


Oratory and Physical Culture, 


Legion of Honor Hall, 


Cleanses Art Embroideries without ee 
Cleans finest fabrics and needlework positively 
without injury. 

You can buy Priscilla goods at all leading Art 
Stores and Art Departments. Ask for thena. 

Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. 
PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


washing 
Powder 


24 Oz. Package. 
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Artistic Shapes, 
Delicate Flavors, 

Purity of Quality. 
BOSTON 








Many housekeepers say, ‘’! consider the cake of White 
Glycerine Toilet Soap which | find in each package of 
Ivorine, worth even more than both together cost me.” 


FREE! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CT. 


A set of six side-splitting colored 
elephant rds, Address 








CHOCOLATES 





MADE BY 
BOSTON, 
Put up in the daintiest 


fancy packages which always 
make most accept- 9} 
able gifts. 
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Stove Clay. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HE line of dingy-coated and took three steps toward 
Er men stretched along the platform. In feature, 
the broad granite walk the word “hard” would 
and like a great gray serpent describe him. His head 
wound in and out among the was long, wide at the | 


forehead, and yet narrow 
between the temples. His 
eyes were small and close 
together. His nose was 
flat, and his mouth hardly 
more than a straight cut in 
the lower part of his face. | 
The lower jaw was square and heavy, and the | 
ears protruded abnormally. A trifle above | 
Medium height, with a pair of drooping, 
gong at the front, that same line had wound | twitching shoulders, the man looked criminal. 
round the same corners into the building; To the question he replied doggedly, “I | 
whence now it crawled. There, the men had | answered the first tige, sir, but I guess you 
seated themselves on four-legged stools before | didn’t hear me.’’ 

benches that stretched across the room in rows. The foreman gazed steadily at the man. 
Before each man was set a tin plate of boiled | Their eyes met. The foreman’s did not waver, 
meat, a heavy cup of black coffee, a knife, a but “2034” lowered his, and fumbled nervously 
fork, and a thick bow! of steaming, odorous | at his cap. 

soup. ' “Allright,” said the foreman, quietly, “but 

During the meal other men, dressed like the | I guess you’d better report to the warden as 
hundreds who were sitting, in suits of dull| soon as you get through in here. Don’t wait | 
gray, with little round-crowned, peaked-vizored | for any piece-work. Go to him as soon as you 
caps to match, moved in and out between the! have finished your task. I'll tell him you’re 
rows, distributing chunks of fresh white bread; coming. He’ll be waiting for you in the front. 
from heavy baskets. Now and then one of ' office.” 
the men would shake his head and the waiter, ‘‘Yes, sir.” The convict did not raise his 
would pass him by, but usually a dozen hands eyes. He stepped back into line. 
were thrust into a basket at once to clutch the; Then, at a clap of the foreman’s hands, the 
regulation “bit’’ of half a pound. The men men broke ranks, and each walked away to 
ate ravenously, as if famished. his own bench or machine. Five minutes 

Yet a silence that appalled hovered over the : later, the swish of the corn-wisps.as they were 
long, bare dining-hall where eight hundred men separated and tied into rough brooms, and the 
were being fed. There was no ciatter of | occasional tap of a hammer, were the only 
knives and forks; there were no jests; the sounds in that long room where sixty-five men 
waiters moved about as noiselessly as ghosts. | toiled. 

There were faces stamped with the indelible | Now and then one of the men would go to! 
marks of depravity and vice, but now and | the platform where the foreman sat bent over | 
then the ‘‘bread-tossers’”’ would see uplifted ay half a dozen little books, in which it was his 
pair of frank blue eyes, in which burned the | duty to record the number of “tasks” completed 
light of hope. Men were there who dreamed by each of the workmen “on his contract”— a 
of a day to come when all would be forgiven | “task,” in the prison vernacular, being the 
and forgotten; when a hand would again be; amount of work each man is compelled to 
held out in welcome, and a kiss again be ' accomplish within a given space of time. On 
pressed to quivering lips. Men there were of the approach of a workman, the foreman would 
all kinds, of all countenances, young and old; look up, and a few whispered words would 
the waving, sunlit hair of youth side by side pass between the two. Then the broom-maker 
with locks in which the snow was thickly would dart into the stock-room, adjoining the 
sprinkled. All these men were paying the factory, where, upon receiving a written requi- 
penalty society imposes on proved criminals. sition from the shop foreman, the official in 

Afid now, their dinner over, they were | charge would give him the material which he 
marching back to the shops and mills of the| needed in his work—a ball of twine, or a strip 
prison, where days and weeks were spent at’ of plush with which the handles of the brooms 
labor. Those employed in the wagon-works | were decorated. 
dropped out of the line when they came oppo-| At ten minutes past three o’clock, 2034 
site the entrance to their building. Those | crossed to the platform. 
behind pushed forward as their prison mates} ‘‘What do you want?” asked the foreman, 
disappeared, and never for more than ten as he eyed keenly the man in the dull-gray suit. 
seconds was there a gap in the long, gray line. | “A paper of small tacks,’’ was the reply, 

The whisk-broom factory occupied the second | quietly spoken. The order was written, and 
floor of the building at the far end of the | as 2034 moved away toward the door leading 
prison yard. On the ground floor men worked to the stock-room, the man on the platform 
at lathes, turning out the wooden handles to; watched him closely from between half-closed 
the brooms that were finished, sorted and tied | lids. 
up-stairs. At the corner the line divided,| A guard who had come round from behind 
sixty-five of the men climbed the stairway to | the broon-bins noticed the way in which the 
the second floor, the other thirty entered the foreman followed every movement of the| 
lathe-room below. | convict, and stepping over to the platform 

A dozen men in blue uniforms marched | asked, in an undertone, “Anything wrong, ! 
beside the line on its way from the mess-hall, | Bill 2” 
six on each side, at two yards’ distance. Their| ‘“That’s what I don’t know, George,” the | 
caps bore “Guard” in gold letters, and each ' foreman replied. 


wagon-shops and planing - 
mills that filled the prison 
yard. 

Down beyond the foundry 
the beginning of the line, the 
head of the serpent, was lost 
at the stairway leading to 
the second floor of a long, narrow building 
in which whisk-brooms were manufactured. 

An hour before, on the sounding of a brass 

















good, either,” 
went on the fore- 
man. “There’s 
not a fellow in- 
side these walls 
that for the sake 
of getting out 
would commit vio- 
lence quicker than 
that fellow Riley. 
But I’ve got my eye 
on him, and I’m 
sending him up to 
the warden this 
afternoon. Say, 
George, when you go 
back, will you tell 
the warden Riley’s 
coming up to call on 
him this afternoon, 
and tell him what 
I've been telling 


| you about him, will 


you?” 

“Sure, Bill,” was 
the smiling reply of the 
guard as he moved away. 


"2034 had returned with 


a paper of tacks and 
gone directly to his bench. 

It was quarter to four 
by the foreman’s watch 
when the door at the head 
of the stairway opened 
and the warden entered, 
accompanied by two 
friends whom he was 
showing through the 
“plant,” as he always 
persisted in calling the 
prison. The warden was 
a stout, jovial man, who 
looked more like a bishop 


than a “second father” to eight 
| hundred criminals. The foreman 
; did not observe his entrance into 
the room, and only looked up 


when he heard his voice. 


“This is where the whisk-brooms 
jare made,” the warden was ex- 
“On the 
floor below, which we just left, 
| you will remember we saw the 
boys turning out broom-handles. 
fastened 
to those little wooden handles. 


plaining to his friends. 


Well, here the brooms are 


Some of the work, you s¢ 
by machine. The brooms 


and sewn, though, by hand, over 
In the room 
beyond, through that door, we 


at those benches. 


keep the stuff handy that 


for from time to time, and in a 
further room is stored the material 


used in the manufacture 


brooms, the tin tips, the twine, 


the tacks, and about ten 
broom-straw.”” 
As the warden ceased 5} 


; the foreman leaned across the 


desk and tapped him 
shoulder. 


call, and the like. I 
maybe you could call him 


The warden only nodded, and 
continued his explanations to the 
visitors of the work done 


shop. 


“Now,” he said, moving away 
toward the door leading into the 
“That man Riley’s been stock-room, “if you will come 














































“Riley’s coming in to 
see you this afternoon. Ile’s been 
acting queer—don’t answer the 


is done 
are tied 





is called 


of the 
tons of 
yeaking, 


on the 


thought 
down.” 


in the 


“(THE FATHER RUSHED FORARD AND HELD UP 
HIS ARMS TO RECEIVE IT.”” 


guard carried a short, heavy, crooked cane of acting queer of late. I’ve got an idea there’s over here I’ll show you our storerooms. You | of broom-straw, and against the walls of the 
polished white hickory. something up his sleeve, There’s not a harder | see we have to keep a lot of material on room, boxes upon boxes of velvets, tacks, 
On entering the workroom of the second | nut on the contract than that fellow, and by ' hand. Beyond this second room the stuff is | ornamental bits of metal, and all the other 
floor, the men assembled before a railed plat- the way he’s been carrying on, sullen like and ' stored up, and is taken into the stock-room as ' separate parts of the commercial whisk-broom. 
form, upon which a red-faced, coatless man all that, I’m fearing something’s going to; it is wanted. Between the rooms we have! The visitors examined the tacks and the tins 
stood behind a desk. In cold, metallic tones: happen. You remember him, don’t you? | arranged these big sliding iron doors that, in | and felt the bales of straw. 
he called the numbers of the convicts employed , What, no? Why, he’s that Riley from Acorn. case of a fire, could be dropped, and thus, for | “Very interesting,”’ observed one of the men, 
“on the whisk-broom contract,” and the latter, | He came in two years ago on a burglary job | a few minutes at least, cut the flames off from | as he drew his cigar-case from his pocket, and 
each in turn, replied “Here!” when their|in Clive, where he shot a drug clerk that any room but that in which they originated. | biting the tip from one of the cigars it contained, 
numbers were spoken. | offered objections to his carrying off all there | See?’ struck a little wax match on the sole of his 
“Twenty-thirty-four!’”’ called the red-faced | was in the shop. They made it manslaughter, | He pulled a lever at the side of the door, and | shoe. He held the match in his hand until it 
man, and he’s in for fifteen years. And I’m told ‘a heavy iron sliding-sheet dropped slowly and | had burned down, then threw it on the floor, 
There was no response. there’s another warrant ready for him when | easily to the floor. ‘You see,’’ he went on, | and followed the warden and the other visitor 
“Twenty-thirty-four!” The red-faced man | he gets out, for a job done four years ago in | “that completes the wall.” under the heavy iron screen into the workroom 
Jeaned over the desk and glared down. Then | Kentucky. He’s a bad one. A fellow like! Thevisitors nodded. ‘“Nowcomeon through | of the factory. 
a voice from somewhere on the left answered, | that is no good round this shop.” | here and look at the straw and velvet we have| The foreman was busy at his books and did 
“Here !’” The guard smiled cynically at the foreman’s | stored away in bales.” not observe the little party as it passed through 
“What was the matter with you the first | suggestion that a convict may be too badeven| The visitors followed the warden through | the shop on the other side of the broom-bins 
time?” snapped the foreman. for prison surroundings. the second room, and into the third. There, | and out at the big door. 
The man thus questioned removed his cap| ‘And his influence over the boys isn’t for | ranged regularly on the floor, were huge bales| Two minutes later, 2034 happened to look 
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out through the window across his bench, and he | had fallen out, and now the tongues of flame 
saw the warden with his friends crossing the | were lapping the outer walls above. 

prison yard to the foundry. A guard just then' The convict made no reply. With a bound he 
sauntered into the room and stopped at the first was at the end of the line and dashing up the 
of the bins. He idly picked up one of the | outer stairway. 

finished brooms and examined it. His attention, The warden’s wife was on her Knees, clinging 
a moment later was distracted by some one ‘to the hand of her husband. In his eyes was a 
pulling at his coat from behind. He turned. dead, cold look. .A few of the men bit their lips, 

“Why, Tommy, my boy, what is it?” and a faint shadow of a smile played about the 

The two soft brown eyes of a little boy were | mouths of others. They all waited. A convict 
turned up to him. ‘I’m looking for papa,’’ had broken a regulation—had run from the line! 
replied the little fellow. “The foreman down- He would be punished! Even as he had clam- 
stairs said he comed up here. Uncle George is | bered up the stairs a guard had cried, “Shall I 
back in the house, and mamma sent me out to; shoot?” 
find papa.” The silence was broken by a shriek from the 

The guard patted the little fellow’s head. , woman kneeling at the warden’s feet. “Look!” 
“And we will find him, Tommy,” he said. He! she cried, and pointed toward the last of the 
went over to the foreman’s desk. “Bill, did the | up-stairs windows. 
warden come up here? Tommy is looking for| There, surrounded by a halo of smoke, and 
him; his mother sent him out.” hemmed in on all sides by flames, stood a man 

The foreman raised his eyes from his books. | in a dingy gray suit. One sleeve was on fire, 
“Yes,” he replied, “he went in there, with aj but he beat out the flames with his left hand. 
couple of gentlemen.” Those below heard him cry, “I’ve got him!” 

The guard looked down at the little boy. ; Then the figure disappeared. Instantly it re- 
“He’s in the stock-room,” he said. “You'll; turned, bearing something in its arms. It was 
find him in there, Tommy.” the limp form of a child. 

‘Then he turned and walked out of the shop.; All saw the man wrap smoking straw round 
The child ran on into the room beyond. His, the little body and tie round that two strands 
father was not there. The stock-keeper did not} of heavy twine. Then that precious burden 
observe the little boy as he tiptoed, in a childish 
way, past the desk. Tommy passed on into the 
farther room. He knew he would find his father 
in there, and he would crawl along between the 
tiers of straw bales and take him by surprise. 

He had hardly passed the door when the 
stock-keeper, raising his head from the lists of 
material he was preparing, held his face up and 
sniffed the air. Quietly he rose from his revoly- 
ing chair and went to the door of the straw-room. 
Te merely peered inside. Turning suddenly, he 
pressed upon the lever near the door and the 
iron sereen slid down into place, cutting off the 
farther room. Then, snatching a few books 
that lay on his desk, he slipped out into the shop, 
and at that door released the second screen. As 
it fell into place with a slight crunching noise, 
the foreman turned in his chair. The eyes of 
the two men met. The stock-keeper raised his 
hand and touched his lips with the first finger. 
He crossed rapidly to the desk. 

“Get the men out! Get the men out!” he 
gasped. ‘The storeroom in there is on fire!” 

The foreman rapped on the table twice. Every 
man working in that room turned and faced the 
desk. 

“Work is over for to-day,” said the foreman. 
His manner was ominously calm, and the men 
looked at one another wonderingly. 

“Fall in!” 

At the order, the dingy gray suits formed the 
same old serpent, and the line moved rapidly 
through the door at the end of the room and 
down the outside stairs. 

There, in front of the building, they were 
halted, and a guard was dispatched to find the 
warden. He was discovered in the foundry. 
“Fire in the broom-shop!’’ whispered the guard. 

The warden’s face paled. He dashed through 
the doorway, and one minute later came round 
the corner of the building, just in time to see the 
first signs of flame against the windows of the 
rear room up-stairs. 

Within five seconds, a troop of fifteen guards 
had drawn the little hand-engine from its house 
and hitched the hose to the hydrant nearest the | 
shop. From all the other buildings the men; admission fee, but possessed a humble nickel, 
were being marched to their cells. | came to us and contented themselves with a ride 

“These men !”’ hurriedly whispered the foreman | on the merry-go-round. Whit did not neglect to 
to the warden. “What shall I do with them?” | inform all who came within sound of his voice 

“Get ’em inside as soon as you can! This| that our show was just as good as the other, 
won't last long, the front of the building is cut | except, as he feelingly added, that it was “a little 
off. It'll all be over in ten minutes.” less extensive and lacked a few bad-smelling 

The foreman gave an order. At that instant | aniinal attractions.” But he said it jocularly 
& woman came running down the prison yard.|and as if to keep up the self-respect of our 
Reaching the warden’s side, she fell against him | patrons—not from malice. 


» A_MERRY- 
Ba Tie , fio ) 


UR big neighbor, the cit- 
cus, which had pitched its 
tent in the field opposite 
our merry-go-round, had adver- 
tised a street parade at 10 a. m., 
and people began to gather before 
nine. In the exercise of what 
we deemed our “equal rights” in 
the village, we also opened for 
business. To make steam for us 
that day we had secured an engi- 
neer named Homan, a brother of 
the man who had helped us on 
the Fourth of July. 

Naturally, the attention of the 
public was directed mainly to the 
circus parade. The imposing 
pageant of red and yellow cages, 
shuffling elephants, gaily capari- 
soned horses and “free perform- 
ing’’ lions, marched forth at ten 
o’clock and enchanted the town. 
There was a steam calliope, 
mounted on a smoking, golden 
chariot, and it outhooted ours 
by many tremendous, horrible 
notes. And when the procession 
had returned triumphantly to its 
big tent, where a ring perform 
ance was about to take place, a 
great crowd of people followed it. 

Still, a good many strays and waifs from the 


heavily. Until twelve o’clock that day we did a fair 
“Why, Harriet,” he exclaimed, “what is the | business. Then there came from the rear of the 
matter?” circus encampment eleven of the roughest-looking 


“Oh,” she gasped, “Tommy! Tommy! Where 
is Tommy ?” 

A guard at the end of the engine-rail turned | 
ashy white. He raised a hand to his head, and , 
with the other grasped the wheel to keep from 
falling. Then he cried, “Mr. Jeffries, I—T 
believe Tommy is up there in the stock-room. 
He went to look —” 

The warden clutched the man's ann. 
there? Up there ?’’ he cried. 

The sudden approach of the woman and the 
words that followed had wrought so much con- 
fusion that thé men had paid no attention to the 
foreman’s command, and he had even failed to 
observe their lack of attention, in the excitement 
of that moment. 

“Great God!” cried the warden. 
I do—what can I do? 
there!” 

There was a crash. One of the windows fell 
out. “Geta ladder!"”’ some one cried. A guard 
ran back toward the prison-house. Then, in 
the midst of the hubbub, a man in a dingy gray 
suit stepped out a yard from the line of conv! 
His prison number was 204. Ie touched his 
little square cap. 

“If you'll give me permission, I think I can 
get up there,’ was all he said. 

“You! you!” exclaimed the warden. 
no, I will tell no man te do it!" 

There was a second crash. 


Tuffians, all in dirty canvas jackets, yellow leg- 
gings and red caps. The personal appearance of 
any one of them might well have alarmed a small 
town. It would be difficult to match such a 
group of countenances outside the rogues’ gallery 
of a big city. This interesting gang swagzered 
up, lounged on our platform, lighted strong cigars 
and pipes, and proceeded to ask funny questions 
and to chaff all who approached. We guessed 
their errand easily. 
come over and ruin our day’s business. No self- 
respecting person, young or old, would ride when 
subjected to such ribaldry. A crowd of boys 
hung round, it is true, but merely to see the 
“circus fellows” and hear their new slang. 

Of course, we soon stopped revolving the 
merry-go-round. -If Whit so much as opened his 
mouth to attract customers, the gang raised 
counter-shouts and insulted him. But as soon 





“Up 


“What can 
No one can live up 


their nickels, demanding to ride; and when we 
obliged them they stood up on the seats and 
saddles, playing all kinds of pranks. While 
these were riding, some of their companions slyly 
put blocks on the circular track under the wheels, 





and sway in a perilous manner. 

When Napoleon remonstrated and threatened 
the roughs with arrest, two of them offered to 
fight him. I then went in search of the sheriff! 
or his deputies, for in this country villaze there 





“No, 


Another window 


crowd, who perhaps lacked the fifty cents | 


They had been incited to} 


which caused the whole circuit to bump, bound 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


was lowered out of the window. The father | 
rushed forward and held up his arms to receive 
it. 

Another foot—he hugged the limp body of his 
boy to his breast! On the ground a little way ' 
back lay a woman, as if dead. 

“‘Here’s the ladder!’’ cried the foreman, and 
at that moment the eyes that were still turned 
upon the window above, where stood a man in 
a dingy gray suit, witnessed a spectacle that will 
reappear before them again and again in visions 
of the night. 

The coat the man wore was ablaze. Flames 
shot out on either side of him and above him. 
Just as the ladder was placed against the wall, a 
crackling was heard—not the crackling of fire. 
Then, like a thunderbolt, a crash occurred that 
caused even the men in their cells to start. The | 
roof caved in! 

In the prison yard that line of convicts saw 
2034 reel and fall backward, and heard as he! 
fell, his last ery, “I’m a-comin’, warden !”” : 

He was a convicted criminal, and died in 
‘ prison-gray. But it would seem not wonderful 
to the warden if, when that man’s soul took 
flight, the Recording Angel did write his name 
in the eternal Book of Record, with the strange, 
cabalistic sign, a ring around a cross—that stands 
for “good behavior.” 
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In Five Chapters.—Chapter Three. 


SEPTEMBER 2%, 1900, 


but people crowded in among the carved horses 
and chariots for shelter until the entire covered 
space was filled with refugees, chiefly women and 
girls, who were anxious to save their best hats 
and gowns. We did not attempt to exclude them; 
indeed, we were rather glad to see them in place 
of our late visitors. 

The rainfall did not continue long, but the sun 
had hardly come out again when another cloud 
gathered, and this shower, although less violent, 
lasted for an hour or two. The performance 
across the way ended in the downpour, and 
showers and lowering clouds made the evening 
as unfavorable for the circus as for us. A per- 
formance had been advertised for eight o'clock, 
and it was attempted; but most of the country 
people, fearing rain, had gone home. 

At eleven o’clock the circus people, who were 
advertised to appear at another town next day, 
struck their tents, packed up and betook them. 
selves to the railroad station. We were glad to 
see them go. It had been a disappointing day 
for us. We had taken hardly seven dollars, and 
as we huddled under our damp awning, fighting 
mosquitoes, we felt anything but good-humored. 

“Deliver me from having anything more to do 
with circuses!’ Whit exclaimed, spreading his 
blanket close to the calliope and trying to finda 
dry place for a nap. “We will steer clear of 
circuses after this.” 

It was after midnight. We heard the whistle 
of the locomotive at the station as the circus train 
was made up, and also the shouting of the 
employés and once or twice the roars of the wild 
beasts, as their cages were put on the cars. It 
seemed to take a long time. The tumult con 
tinued. In spite of noise and mosquitoes we 
drowsed. 

Suddenly as a flash of lightning, a bright light 
gleamed in my face. I jumped up, calling out to 





‘‘ HE FLOURISHED A WRIT IN OUR FACES.” 


was no police force. Our appeal for municipal | 
protection met with but faint response. What 
| few constables and deputies there were seemed 
to have all they could do in looking after disor- 
derly persons round the circus tent. 

“Watch out, but don’t mind their talk,” Whit | 

| kept whispering to us. ‘What they want is to 
| pick a quarrel with us, But don’t let them.) 
What do we care for their cheap talk about ‘hay- ! 
' seeds’ ?”” 
| We stopped the merry-go-round altogether and 
i let steam go down—for one of the crew was now 
‘ taking the liberty of tooting on our calliope. 
It was hard to be patient in such circumstances ; 
| but both Napoleon and I could see that Whit 
| was right, and by thus opposing a merely passive 
| resistance to our tormentors we avoided a row 
| until one o’clock, when they all went back to the 
circus tent, either for their dinner, or because 
they were needed at that hour to care for the 
menagerie and prepare the rings for the after- 
noon performance. 

We hoped now that we had seen the last of 
| them and raised steam; but shortly after three | 
o'clock, when the circus performance was well | 
under way in the big tent, the same crew swag- | 
gered across to us again, and with them came at | 
least twenty others, the strangest, most motley | 
crowd ever gathered in that rural region. There | 
were among them a swarthy Arab lion-doctor, 
a Japanese acrobat, a Montana cowboy and an 
alleged Apache Indian, who announced his 
approach by a quavering yell. 
| “Weare in for it again,” Whit whispered. “I | 

















they were away. But don't get rattled and give 
them an excuse to smash things.” | 
We had resolved to be patient, although we} 
meant to fight if they should set about breaking | 
our merry-go-round. Fortunately, a sudden: 
thunder-shower helped us that afternoon. 
| Under the heavy squall the big tent bulged and 
swelled, and seeing the danger to the circus, the 
gang of drivers and other employés ran back to ' 
render assistance—a blessed riddance for us. 
Our own awning was swelling and Huttering, 





Whit. Both he and Napoleon were scrambling 
to their feet. That light dazzled us. ‘We could 
not tell whence it came, for everything around 
seemed dark as Egypt. 

Simultaneously we heard a metallic clang from 
the engine and then a crash close beside us. We 
whirled round, bewildered. As we tried to see 
what was happening, that dazzling, blinding light 
smote us in the face, and crash, crash went 
something like the blows of a sledge-hammer 
among our carved horses and chariots, 

Almost at the same instant a big, soft sab- 


‘stance, like a decayed watermelon, struck me 


flat in the face and knocked me prostrate, pal- 
tially under the inner foot-board. I rolled over, 
and coming in contact with Whit, I clutched 
hold of him. 

“What, for goodness’ sake, is it?” I gasped, 
for at that instant we heard a sound overhead, a5 
if our awning was being ripped from side to side. 

Whit was peeping up. “You rascals!” be 
shouted. “I see you!” Instantly the light was 
flashed down, and what felt like a spadeful of 
sand was showered on us, and still crash, rs) 
went our property about our ears! 

Napoleon, on the other side of the center post 
was attempting resistance. ‘‘I’ll shoot you!” he 
was shouting, to frighten off our foes. They 
flashed the light on him, and then, peeping UP, I 
saw a man holding a big reflecting lantem for 
four others, who were wielding axes and 5p! 
ing destruction in our “show!” 

Not a word was spoken by qur assailants, and 
almost before F had made out what they ¥ee 


as we stopped, two or three of them actually paid. wish to goodness that we had packed up while | about the sounds ceased. The light circled rou! 


and round, seeming to recede, and presto! Our 
enemies had gone as suddenly as they bad cme 
It was all done in a few minutes. 

Wet, smeared, half-blinded, we attempted 
follow the rascals; but they had shut their dart 
lantern and had disappeared in the direction’ 
the railway station. We had not the least dou 
that they were cireus employés whom the ™!r 
ager had induced to come back and destroy “ 
outfit. to 

We were too much enraged and excited 
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sleep, and when day dawned the aspect of things 
did not soothe our feelings. The boiler-gages 
were smashed, the steam-pipes broken and the 
belt cut. The awning was torn across, appar- 
ently by hooks. 
our “circuit.” Four of our carved horses had 
been literally tomahawked, the chariot of Xerxes 
‘was smashed and the Patagonian giant was split 
open, 
“TLet’s follow straight after the scoundrels 
and have them arrested for wanton mischief!” 
exclaimed Napoleon. 

“What good?” said Whit, gloomily. “We 
could not identify a single man Jack of them. 

“No,” he added, surveying the breakage. 
“We may just as well put this down to profit 
and loss. We are helpless. We made two bad 
mistakes. We ought to have kept clear of the 
circus. But after deciding tq stay here, we 
should have struck some sort of bargain with 
that ‘boss!’ He said he knew how to get rid of 
barnacies, and it seems he did.” 

But there was more to follow. While we were 
eating the bread of bitterness in the shape of a 


very frugal breakfast under our damaged awning, | 


up drove three men in a wagon, at a great pace. 
Jumping out, they rushed upon us, and one of 
them, who announced himself as a sheriff, 
declared in a loud voice that he was empowered 
to arrest us and seize our merry-go-round ; and 
he flourished a writ in our faces. 

“But why? What for?” weasked, astounded. 

“Stabling and grain supplies, unpaid for at C., 
where you exhibited night before last,” they said. 

“Why, we were never there in our lives!” 
exclaimed Whit. 

“Don’t you belong to Jones’s circus?” cried 
the sheriff. ‘‘You look like it.” 

“Indeed not!” Napoleon almost shouted. 

“Oh, that’s too thin!"’ cried one of the men. “I 
know better. I’ll have my pay, or to jail you go!” 


But the chief damage was to | 
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winter previous to the World’s Fair. During that | 
winter we heard and read a great deal about the : 
coming grand exposition, and wished we might | 
attend it, but hardly expected we could do so. 
Then one evening Whit suddenly astounded 
Napoleon and me by throwing down the news- 
| Paper and exclaiming: 

| “Why don’t we go to Chicago and take our 


|to make money! 


merry-go-round! What’s the use in being three 
clams! What’s the use in staying planted here, 
like seed potatoes, when everybody else is going 
Let’s go, and take our old 
merry-go-round along! They think there’ll be 
ten millions of people there. Who knows but 
that we can make enough in one season to pay 
all our expenses for four years to come!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








HE importance 
T of the subject is 
suggested by the 
fact that the habit of 
thrift constitutes one 
of the greatest differ- 
ences between the 
savage and the civi- 
lized man. If one could go back to a community 
of uncivilized men, he would find that: they 
differed but little from one another in dress, food, 
mode of life, habits and work ; and he would find 
that the share of each man in everything was like 
that of his fellows. Man in the far-off past was 
still in that stage of development when practical 
j uniformity prevailed. What people ate was 
obtained by hunting or fishing, and their clothing 
was the skins of animals they had killed. 

All was upon a dead, low level. There was 
no room to fall lower because none of exceptional 
ability had been yet developed who had risen to 
any great height above the surrounding mass. 
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We tried to explain who and what we were,! No one thought of providing food, clothing or 
but they would not hear us. The strange sheriff | shelter for days to come when they would be old 
put one of the men on the merry-go-round as a ‘ and infirm, much less of providing for his wife or 
“keeper,” and then went in quest of the local | children in case he should be taken from them. 
authorities, The keeper informed us that other | It was a happy-go-lucky existence; only enough 
writs were coming. The circus seemed to have | for the pressing wants of the present was secured 


left a trail of creditors in its wake. 

The village municipal court was in session 
that morning, and we were haled in along with 
a number of disreputable characters. It was 
humiliating; but we were compelled to prove 
what everybody in the place knew, that the 
Inerry-go-round was not a part of the circus. 
Then we were set free, and there our adventures 
with the “Monster Combination’’ ceased. 

Now began the dreary business of repairs to 
the merry-go-round. It had been left a wreck, 
but patching, glue, putty and paint did wonders 
for the cloven giant and the horses, and we also 
contrived to reconstruct the awning and make 
it presentable. But by the time we were ready 
for business again, every dollar which we had 
previously earned was spent. 


Napoleon talked of getting a job in a “corn fac- 


tory,” where sweet corn was put up in tin cans. | 


The political rally-meeting, which was held a 
little later, did not yield us much in the way of 
patronage. There was a great crowd at the 
meeting, but it was composed largely of serious 
men who had come to hear political speeches, 
and did not care for such diversion as we offered. 
There were blue days when we would have sold 
our merry-go-round for ten dollars! 

Then came a change for the better. The 
village, or rather the town in which it was situ- 


ated, successfully celebrated the centennial anni- ! 


versary of its settlement. Ten thousand people 
were present, and the parade, speeches and 


collation took place at the grove near which we | 


were established. It was a typical holiday 
crowd. By sunset that day we had taken a 
hundred and fifty dollars! 

“Oh that every town in this country would 
celebrate its centennial!” Napoleon exclaimed 
the next morning. 

But even this solitary centennial had given us 
new courage, and Whit set off on foot to secure 
“permits” to attend county fairs or “cattle 


shows,” there and in several adjoining counties. | 


Alas, that so many New England cattle-shows 
occur at the same time! For a merry-go-round 
cannot be in two places at once, and the local 
committees are accustomed to charge heavily for 
apermit. Whit, however, made a touching and 
truthful appeal to them. We were three needy 
students, working for an education, and by his 
persuasiveness he secured three permits for as 
many different fairs, all within a radius of fifty 
miles. 

At all these we did fairly well. There were 
no new or startling experiences; but Whit 
“talked,” and the young people rode and paid 
their nickels. At the three fairs, each of three 
days’ duration, we took four hundred and five 
dollars, and paid fifty-four dollars for permits 


Those were! 
gloomy days. Even Whit looked unhappy. | 


each day, all was promptly consumed, nothing 
was saved for the future. 


Variety in Modern Life. 


JAS very different this 
early stage of develop- 
ment was from ours of to- 
day is clearly seen if you 
consider a town of civilized 
people. Instead of uni-| 
formity we find variety. One man is a doetor, 
and provides for his family by his labor in 
this noble occupation. Another is a teacher,— | 
what a service the teacher performs to the town! 
| A third is a minister. Then there are lawyers, 
architects, surveyors, builders, florists, shop- 
keepers, clerks, workmen, and men of a hundred 
different useful callings. 

Instead of holding many things in common, as 
do the savages, civilized men are trying as best 
‘they may to fulfil the promise of Scripture, , 
| “When every man shall sit under his own vine | 
| and his own fig-tree, with none to make afraid.” 
| Homes, best of all the products of civilization, 
‘are now everywhere seen in great variety. 
Houses are not used in common; every man 
has his own home. Every good man, instead of 
| f8eling as the savage felt, that he has no cares 
| or duties for the future, aims at making a com- 
petence, and seeks to lay by capital to yield 
Tevenue sufficient to maintain his wife and 
' children in comfort should he become infirm or 
pass away. If the man be very wise, he does 
' not labor to save great sums of money to leave to 
his children. He only strives for enough to give 
them the best of all fortunes, a good education— 
| the best of all fortunes, I say, for a boy left with 
Tiches has many temptations from which the 
poor boy is free. Besides this, if a boy is left 
with riches it ordinarily seems to him unnecessary 
to develop his powers, and it is seldom that boys 
| do themselves justice and become useful citizens 
who are not compelled to work in some useful 
way for the community, and so earn their living 
by the sweat of their brow. 

Thus one of the fundamental differences 
between savage and civilized life is the absence 
of thrift in the one, and its presence in the other. 

When millions of men each save a little of their 
daily earnings, these petty sums combined make 
an enormous amount, which is called capital, 
about which so much is written. If men con- 
sumed each day or each week all they earned, as 
| does the savage, of course there could be no 
capital; that is, no savings laid up for future use. 
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The Uses of Capital. 
‘OW let us see what! 


sum of money to pay 
the workmen, the 
lumber-merchant, the 
steel- manufacturer, 
and all the people who 
furnish material for 
the building of that 
ship? They get it 
from the savings of civilized men. It is part of 
the money saved for investment by the millions 
of industrious people. Each man by thrift saves 





a little, puts the money in a bank, and the banks | 


Jend it to the ship-builder, who pays interest for 
the use of it. It is the same with the building 
of a manufactory, a railroad, a canal, or anything 
costly; we could not have anything more than 
the savage had except for thrift. 

Tlence thrift is mainly at the bottom of all 
improvement. Without it, no railroads, no canals, 
no ships, no telegraphs, no churches, no univer- 
sities, no schools, no newspapers, nothing great 
or costly could we have. Man must exercise 
thrift and save before he can produce anything 
material of great value. There was nothing 
built, there was no progress made, as long as 
man remained a thriftless savage. 


The civilized man has no clearer duty than | 


from early life to keep steadily in view the 
necessity of providing for the future of himself 


and of those dependent upon him. There are, 


few rules more salutary than that which has 


been followed by most wise and good men, | 


namely, “that expenses should always be less 
than income.” In other words, one should be 
a civilized man, saving something, and not a 
savage, consuming every day all that which he 
has earned. The great poet Burns in his advice 
to a young man says: 
‘To catch dame Fortune's golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by every wile 
That's justitied by honor; 
Not for to hide it ina hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant; 


But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


That is sound advice as far as it goes, and I hope , 
the readers of The Youth’s Companion will 
take it to heart and adopt it. No proud, self- 
respecting youth can ever be happy, or even 
satisfied, who has to be dependent upon others 
for his necessary wants. He who is dependent | 
has not reached the full measure of manhood, 
and can hardly be counted among the worthy 
citizens of the republic. 

The safety and progress of our country depend 
not upon the highly educated men, or the few 
millionaires, or upon the greater number of the 


extreme poor; but upon the mass of sober, | 
intelligent, industrious and saving workers, who | 


are neither very rich nor very poor. When you 
look upon the modest homes of the workers, 
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already too great hoards are usually slaves of the 
habit of hoarding formed in their youth. At 
first they own the money they have made and 
saved. Later in life the money owns them, and 
they cannot help themselves, so overpowering is 
| the force of habit, either for good or evil. 

It is the abuse of the civilized saving instinct, 
and not its use, that produces this class of men. 
No one need be afraid of falling a victim to this 
abuse of the habit, if he always bears in mind 
that whatever surplus wealth may come to him 
is to be regarded as a sacred trust, which he is 
bound to administer for the good of his fellows. 

If the man resolves and faithfully adheres to 
his resolution never to hoard money, but to put 
each year’s surplus to uses beneficial to others, 
then the money-making habit may still be classed 
among the virtues. The man must always be 
master. He should keep money in the position 
of a useful servant, he must never let it be master 
and make a miser of him. 

Burns expresses a truth when he declares that 
savings are precious because they make man 
independent. As he was a very poor man 
himself, to be independent of others naturally 
seemed to him the great aim of life; but great 
wealth is even more desirable, since it permits 
one to be of service to others. A man’s first duty 
is to make a competence and be independent. 


Duties of the Rich. 

H's whole duty does not 
end here. It is his 
duty to do something for his 
needy neighbors who are less 
favored than himself. It is 
his duty to contribute to the 
general good of the commu- 
nity in whieh he lives. He has been protected 
by its laws ; because he has been protected in his 
various enterprises he has been enabled to make 
money sufficient for his needs and those of his 
|family. All beyond this belongs in justice to 
the protecting power that has fostered him and 

enabled him to win pecuniary success. 

To try to make the world in some way: better 
; than you found it is to have a noble motive in 
life. Your surplus wealth should contribute to 
the development of your own character, and place 
you in the ranks of nature’s noblemen. 

But more than this, there should go with your 
money much of your care and personal attention, 
for it is one of the easiest things in the world to 
do harm and not good with surplus wealth. 
One has to be very careful indeed how and when 
and where aid is to be given. For the present, 
however, this part of life’s duty need not disturb 
you. By and by I hope many of you will have 
to study, and feel glad to study, the best mode of 
| doing genuine good with surplus money. To-day’s 
| duty for you is to understand how important it 
is, and how clear your duty is, to form the habit 
of thrift; when you begin to earn, always save 
some part of your earnings like a civilized man, 


instead of spending all, like the poor savage. 
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which have been paid for out of their savings, | 


you behold the surest foundation upon which can | 
be built all those things which tend to elevate our | 


race; for, as a rule, you will find that the saving 
man is a temperate man, a good husband and 
father, a peaceful and law-abiding citizen. 


The Abuse of Thrift. 


great. It is surprising 
how little it takes to provide 
for the real necessaries of 
life. A little home paid for, 
and a few thousand dollars— 
a very few—make all the 





difference. These are more easily acquired by, 


frugal people than you might suppose. 

Great wealth is quite another and a far less 
desirable matter. It is not the aim of thrift, or! 
the duty of men, to acquire millions. It is in no 


respect a virtue to set this before us as an end. | 
Duty to save ends when just enough money has | 


been put aside to provide comfortably for those 
dependent upon us. Hoarding millions is avarice, 
not thrift. 

Of course, under our industrial conditions it is , 


N°® need the savings be ' 


HE sedan-chair, which is commonly used 
in the south of China for short journeys, is 
| a very comfortable vehicle. The elastic 
| poles, fastened to the sides and twelve or sixteen 
feet in length, act somewhat as springs, and the 
motion is agreeable, except upon a steep hillside ; 
there the oscillations given by the steps of the 
| carriers grow emphatic and discomforting. 
We came to a town on the day of a fair, and 
| our arrival had the appearance of a triumphal 
|entry. The people flocked around us, put their 
hands upon the chair or its poles, peered in and 
scanned our faces, hats and clothing, cried out to 
lus in many keys, words sometimes of welcome 
and sometimes of contempt. Although no danger 
was involved and no malice intended, we were 
glad at last to take refuge in a friendly house. 
The sedan-chair is often handsomely finished 
| within and without. It can be closed to the 
public view, and affords a fine protection from 
sun and rain. It has the right of way over all 
things except official processions, and the carriers 
| on a thronged street mark their approach by loud 
outcries for room, and use little ceremony in 
| pushing the unwary or slow out of their way. 
When two chairs going in opposite directions 


and sixty-three dollars for other expenses. 

As there seemed to be no other opening, we 
drew the merry-go-round home, laid it up again 
for the winter in our old barn, and returned to 
school. In all we had taken by it six hundred 
and twenty-two dollars; but there had been 
many expenses and repairs, and we had not much 
over a hundred dollars each, clear and net. 


capital does in the, 
world. We will consider 
‘ q ie what the ship-builders do 
aRm ley se when they have to build 

i cate great ships. These enter- 
SF —— prising companies offer 
to build an ocean grey- 
hound for, let us say, two million dollars, to be 






inevitable that a few, a very few men, will find | meet, it is a trial of courage, bravado, strength 
Money coming to them far beyond their wants. and noise, as to which shall turn aside for the 
There are men who have millions, and who other. The chair of a bride, or of an official, 
continue to pursue money-making only to collect | takes a recognized precedence, and such chairs 
more millions for hoarding. This is, as I have | | are often marked by unusual elegance of color 
said, a very different thing from thrift and the | or upholstery, or by an extra number of carriers. 
making of a modest competence. The accumu-: No other mode of travel for short distances in 
lation of millions of dollars is usually the result | China is equal to the chair in comfort and con- 


But a hundred dollars went a long way with 


us in those days, and assisted us materially to j 


pall through the winter and continue our studies. 
This was the season of 1892—the autumn and 


paid only when the ship is delivered after satis- | 
factory trial trips. Before it is completed the | 
company must spend nearly two million dollars. 








of enterprise and judgment, and some exceptional 
ability for organization. 
savings in the ordinary sense of that word. Men 


Where and how do the ship-builders get this! who in old age strive only to increase their . characterization than I can give it. 


It does not come from | 


venience, although one’s sympathy for the car- 
riers mars one’s pleasure at times. 

The Pekin cart deserves a more energetic 
Imagine a 
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two-wheeled vehicle, built like the ox-carts on 
New England farms, although little more than 


half as large and without any seat, surmounted , 


by a cover of blue jean, drawn by a mule and 
driven by a hardy Chinaman, the passenger being 
left to dispose himself as well as he can in the 
interior. Then keep in mind the dirt roads in 
China, left to time and chance and the weather 


from year to year, full of ruts and unsuspected ; 


stones and holes, often more like the bed of a 
brook than a public highway. 


and the road, and is liable to carry on his person 
for many weeks the impressions of a few hours’ 
travel. 


And yet this is the chief mode of travel in the | 
north of China. Seven miles of it sufficed for 


me. A donkey’s back, even my own trusty feet, 
were much to be preferred. 
Donkeys abound in northern China, and are 


much used for moderate distances. They are! 


tiny creatures, hardly four feet high, and their 
backs and slender legs seem insufficient to bear 
more than their own weight, yet they receive 
their burden meekly, and amble at a good pace 


Pack the cart and . 
pad his exposed points as carefully as he may, | 
the luckless traveller is at the mercy of his driver | 
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fu, I tried this conveyance, and can testify to its 
| conjoined dignity and ease. If you double the 
capacity of the covered sedan-chair and fill it 
with mattress and blankets and other baggage 
for a reclining seat, put 
mules instead of men between 
the poles in front and behind, 
and add a driver to keep the 
mules to their work, you 
| have a Chinese litter. You 
mount the litter before the 
poles are placed on the 
mules’ backs, and you dis- 
mount when the mules are 
unharnessed and the litter 
set down, unless you are 
willing to risk your neck 
and limbs in a leap from the 
side window to the ground 
| four feet below. 

If the mules keep step and 
do not stumble or trot, all 
; goes well. When they break 
| step, or gallop, or stop to graze, or to drink ata 
chance pool, one’s reverie is rudely broken, and 
all one’s strength and skill are needed to keep 








along the dusty roads. It is comical to see a man! right side up and inside the litter. But as the 
six feet in height and weighing, it may be, two . sides are open to the breeze and the view, and 
hundred pounds, astride one of these little beasts, ; as one may sit up to read, or recline to dream or 
and moving soberly along at the pace of four miles , sleep, this mode of travel is next to that by chair 
an hour. | for pleasure, and far better for extended journeys, 

The litter is the luxurious mode of travel by , especially if one have agreeable companions to 
land, and merits special description. .A hundred | share the meals of the day and the luxuries of 
miles or more, all the way from Pekin to Paoting- ' the native inns at night. 
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HE Community—three- 
ib fourths of it—was 
quietly munching its 
cheese-straws and buns, when 
Nan burst in with a swirl of - 
moist mackintosh and a subdued 
whoop. She was waving a 
pamphlet above her head. 
“Give the password!” de- 
manded Barbara Allen, severely. 
“Paris,” promptly responded 
Nan. “I’ve found a two- 
hundred-dollar trip, girls! It’s 
writ in letters of gold on this 
paper. Takes in everything,— 
Hingland, Hireland and Whales, 
—Paris (one week), little tanta- 
lizing squint at the Alps and 
the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau (for a morsel extra), 


up six flights, under the eave: 
‘There were three rooms and 


was called a flat. The house- 
keeping in it was carried on 
codperatively. By turn the girls 
washed the dishes and swept. 
It was odd that these four home- 
less ones should have drifted 
together into these little rooms 
under the eaves. 

When they thought of it, 
they marveled that it had come 
about; that Rachel and Vinnie, 
journeying to the great city from 
east and west with the brave 
purpose of earning a living, had 
happened upon Barby and Nan, 
veterans already in the gallant 





two closets, and the combination | 


and Barby caught up a pillow-case and drew it 
down over Rachel’s head. Her voice went on, 
muffled but unconquered. 

“Villain, unsay it! Say she doesn’t use fifty- 
dollar bills for doilies!” 
demanded Barbara, and 
prodded the pillow-case. 

“She doesn’t! she 
doesn’t!” And Rachel’s 
laughing face emerged slow- 
ly. “I made a mistake—it’s 
hundred-dollar bills!” she 
added. 

The Community was in 
crimpers and curling kids, 
just before going to bed. 
Nan said it was the jolliest 
time of the day, and Nan 
knew. The talk drifted back to Paris and the 
exposition. And suddenly Barby threw up her 
hands with a gesture of excitement. 

“It’s come!” she cried. ‘ 

“What? Where?” 

“The letter from your uncle?” gasped Nan. 

“No, my inspiration. I’ve been fishing for it 
ever since Nan sprung her new trip on us, and 
now it nibbles! It bites! I’ve caught it!” 

“Mercy, hold on to it, do!” shrieked Vinnie, 
scurrying her toes under cover. 

But Barbara’s face settled into inspired 
rapture. She refused to descend to frivolities. 
| “Listen, every mother’s son — daughter — of 
you! This minute it has come to me how we 
will manage. What is the use of four of us 
losing the chance? No, we will be wiser than 
that—we will draw lots.” 

“Much learning has made her mad. I wouldn’t 
run the risk that a schoolma’am runs for any- 
thing,” said Nan, in a stage whisper. 

“Yes, that’s what we will do, my dears— 
|draw lots,” continued Barby, undisturbed. 









|““What could be simpler? Four innocent little 
| bits of paper in a basket and one with a—a horse- 
| shoe on it. The girl who finds the horseshoe is 
in luck. She will sail on the Semiramis June 
30th—‘yoho’ for Paris! The Community will 
‘chip in, of course—what’s a Community good 
| for? And so, don’t you see, one of us will have 
the chance of her life instead of all of us missing 
‘it? If that isn’t common sense, then —’’ she 
sought for a strong climax—“then I’ll renounce 
my uncle !’” 

The others faintly cheered. They were still 
somewhat stunned by Barby’s inspiration. 

“But we’d never do it, never!” burst out 
impetuous Nan. ‘We might draw lots till the 
moon burned out, but the one of us that drew 
the horseshoe wouldn’t go. She’d feel too 
mean.” 

“Yes, I know, that would be the trouble; but 
we'd all solemnly promise to abide by the lot. It 
, Would be exactly the same chance for one of us 
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Community was thrown into feverish activity 
at once. Whether there was much to do, or not, 
toward getting Rachel ready, they liked to think 
there was not a moment to be lost. It gave one 
“such a nice, creepy, important feeling,” Nan ° 
said. 

On one of the intervening days, Rachel gave 
her invalid “warning.” She had been reading 
aloud for a wearisome time and suddenly dropped 
the book into her lap. 

“I am going to Paris next week, Miss Mar- 
garet,”” she said. The invalid’s head tumed 
sharply on the pillows. 

“To Paris—to the exposition ?” she exclaimed, 
in astonishment. The girl’s guilty aspect added 
to her wonder. 

“Can’t the sentence be commuted to hanging?” 
she added, dryly. ‘You don’t seem delighted 
with the prospect.’’ 

Rachel burst suddenly into tears. 

“Oh, no, I don’t w-want to go!’’ she sobbed. 
“It’s so m-mean! I wish we hadn’t dawn 
lots at all!” 

Very slowly, as if with pain, the invalid on the 
couch raised herself on her elbow. Her weary 
eyes looked unwontedly keen and interested. 

“Don’t you think you’d better begin at the 
beginning, my dear?” she said, calmly. “Did 
you draw lots to see which one was to—be hung? 
And it fell to you?” 

“Yes’m— that is, I mean we drew lots,” 
Rachel said, smiling in spite of herself. “It 
was all Barby’s doings. She thought she was 
inspired. And we all solemnly promised to 
stand by the lot, and now they won’t let me back 
out.” 

“Of course not. Go on.’ 

“Why, there isn’t any more to it, only next 
week I’m to go on the Semiramis, and it’s 
mean!” 

“T should call it anything but mean, if I under- 
stand it,” Miss Margaret said, severely. 

“You don’t understand,’’ Rachel cried. “It’s 





“1 AM GOING TO PARIS NEXT WEEK, 
MISS MARGARET.”’ 


as for another. And we'd all understand—the | magnificent in the girls, but it’s mean—its mean 
idea, of course we would! What I say is, it’s ; —it’s mean—in me. I wish Barby’d never been 
too bad for anything to stand in the way of one | inspired! Ilow shall I feel seeing everything 
| of us getting the treat, just because there can’t | and’ enjoying— but I sha’n’t enjoy it! You 
be money enough scraped together for the whole | can’t enjoy things when you feel mean, Miss 


and—oh, yes, it takes in—” 

“Us,” drawled Vinnie. 

“Only two hundred—what’s 
two hundred dollars!” Rachel cried, scornfully. 

They pushed Nan into a seat and crowded 
about her to look at the bit of paper she spread 
out on the table. The entire Community pored 
over it in absorbed interest. 

“Yes, it’s the best one yet and the cheapest, 
girls!” 

“‘As if that counted!” 

“It’s the one for us. Put it to vote—all in 
favor —” 

“Aye!” 

“The ayes have it—it’s a vote! When do we 
sail?” : 

“June 30th. Of course it isn’t a greyhound— 
you can’t expect everything for your money.” 

“Well, it’ll have to do,” sighed Nan. “If 
Barby’d only hear from her uncle in time, we’d 
scoot across !”” 

‘Oh, my prophetic soul, my uncle!’ ”’ groaned 
Barbara. ‘He is such a long time writing. Is 
the last mail in for to-day ?”’ 

Barby’s uncle was the Community’s pet joke. 


He had lasted Jong and was still in great favor. | 


For a myth, he was certainly a long-lived, thrifty 
old fellow, with a 
tenacious grasp on 
his money. 

“We land at 
Glasgow—have four 
week in Paris,” 
in the 

“But 


absorbed 
pamphlet. 


to ‘do’ the exposi- 
tion the whole week, 
with our Paris out- 
fits to get!” 


antry ended the 
joke, and four girls 
sat and gazed wist- 
fully into vacaney. 
Paris and Barby's uncle were alike remote— 





EXTINGUISHED, 





“NAN BURST IN." 


days in London—a | 


mumbled Nan, still | 


we sha’n’t be able’ 


That feeble pleas- , 


fight. 

“*Us four and no more’—how 
did we ever do it?” was Nan’s 
way of putting it. And the wonder lasted. 

Rachel’s father had kept a store in a little New 
| England town, and after his death had followed 
that of her mother the girl had found herself 
quite bereft, for the merest pittance survived the 
settlement of the estate. So she had set her 
sad, undaunted face city ward. 

In a Western town one of those tragedies we 
read about over our morning coffee, and pause 
between sips to shudder over, had swept friends 
and home from Vinnie and left her alone in the 
wake of the tornado. The magnetism of the 


of the shock had spent itself a little. 
Barby and Nan were to the city bom. They 
had breathed its air always, yet it seemed to 


overcrowded little house, in her first days of 

independence, to make room for the younger 

sisters who were now getting farther out of 
| reach, she sometimes thought, wistfully. 

As for Barby—Barby had only her uncle! 

! The Community was six years old. Hts 
members represented four different modes of 
self-support. It was Rachel who “entertained” 

‘for a living and was regarded rather enviously 

by the rest. It seemed so easy a thing to do 
nothing all day but wait on an invalid’s whims! 

“It’s double-barreled luxury to standing behind 
counters,” Vinnie sighed. 
“Or tap-tap-tapping on a purple typewriter,” 

; chimed in Nan with fervor. 

“Or wrestling with a b c’s,” drawled Barbara, 
pathetically. 





Rachel shrugged her slender shoulders, as one | 


might who had fathomed the depths of “enter- 
taining” as a trade. ‘‘There are downs; it isn’t 
all uppy,” she smiled. “But Miss Margaret is 
a dear, and she pays for all her provokingnesses 
in good coin of the realm.”” 

“Should think she might,” scoffed Nan. “She 
must have stacks of it lying round—on the man- 
telpieces and on brackets and things.” 


great city had drawn her on, too, after the anguish | 


them they had always had a struggle to secure | 
standing-room. Nan had gone away from an); 


Community to go. There!” | 

Barbara paused for breath and began fumbling 
nervously with her long, black braids. A little, | 
lurking smile dawned in her black eyes. | 

“Im getting discouraged about my uncle,’’ 
she added. 

For a space of minutes enough to make what 
seemed like a long silence, nobody vouchsafed 
further remark. All the girlish faces were straihed 
with thought. By slow 
degrees the plan of Barbara 
appealed to them all. It 
was the only plan possible, 


at any rate. 

“Well?” Barby said, by 
and by. 

“Pretty well, thank you, 
but it has its outs. I’m 
beginning to adopt it, 
though,” Nan rejoined, 


thoughtfully. ‘Only, girls, 
remember every one of us 
has got to promise solemnly 
to abide by the lot. Every- 
thing hangs on that.” 

In the end they drew lots and the horseshoe | 
turned up on Rachel’s slip. Then the other 
girls hurried away to bed, leaving her standing 
in the moonlight, protesting loudly. A gentle 
cheer rose to hearty lustiness from the outlying | 
shadows. 

“Hip, hip, and a tiger for Rachel!” led off 
Nan. 

“But I won’t go!’’ protested Rachel. ‘‘As if I 
would without the rest of you! As if I was a— 

j a—pig!” 

But they reminded her of her promise. They 
reasoned with her and scolded her and over- | 
ruled her, until she went to bed in unwilling | 
acquiescence. But her dreams were medleys of 
shame and ecstasy. She was at the exposition | 
in a whirl of excitement and wonder, but the 
people, when she noticed them at all, were 
pointing their fingers at her in scorn, 

“That's the girl that drew lots and came over 
| here alone,”’ they whispered, audibly. 

“That's the meanest girl in the Community— | 








“yes, IT'S FROM MY UNCLE!” 


“Yes,” Rachel rejoined, gravely. “Ob, yes, | look at her enjoying herself, will you!” 


Margaret.” 

“No, you can’t!” the gentle invalid said with 
unexpected emphasis. “Why don’t you all go 
together, then ?’” 

She was trying the girl. She did not need to 
ask. 

“Oh, because of Barby’s uncle, you know,” 


Rachel laughed. “He hasn’t written yet.” 
“Barby? She’s one of the girls, I suppose. 
Has she ‘great expecta- 
tions ?”’”” 


“No, only an uncle, and 
she hasn’t got him! He's 
just a myth, but we're all 
very fond of him. Barby is 
the pretender in the Com 
munity. She pretends she’s 
expecting a letter every day 
from her uncle, and when it 
comes she’s going to endow 
the Community. He’s in 
Klondike, you know, digging 
up shovelfuls of gold!” 

One evening at teatime, 
Barby’s letter came. Vinnie 
brought it up with her and handed it over with- 
out a word. 

“From your uncle?” questioned Nan, lazily, 
over her bread and cheese. 

“Yes, it’s from my uncle!’ Barbara cred, 
with startling unexpectedness. Her voice might, 
or might not, have had triumph in it, but her 
face was quite pale and strange. She was 
dangling several bills toward them, between her 
thumb and forefinger. The Community gasped. 

“Barbara Allen!” 

“‘And you weren’t pretending at all!” 

“He wasn’t a myth!” 

“Do myths send six hundred dollars in letters 
to their nieces?”” demanded Barby. A 

Her fingers trembled and the letter creaked in 
them, with gentle remonstrance. Her black eyes 
shone with excitement. 

“Read it, somebody — you, Vinnie!” she 


cried. 


“My dear niece,’ ”’ read Vinnie, breathlessly, 
“‘T enclose a little money, as it occurs to me it 
may come in handy just about now. It’s likely 


vagaries of fancy. It was all well enough to play 
at making believe like children, for a while, but 
it wasn’t to be indefinitely kept up. 

The Community dwelt “in chambers,’’ as Nan 


stacks! There are two on each end of the man- 

telpiece instead of vases, you know. And she 

uses nice clean fifty-dollar bills for doilt 4 
“Extinguish her, somebody !"? shouted Vinnie, 











Rachel woke with fresh distaste for her “lot.” | you’re wanting to slip across to the Paris Expo 
She wanted to go to Paris—how she wanted to | sition — girls like to be where there’s the most 
go! But not in the capacity of a pig! | going on. You won’t like to go over alone, 9 

The 30th was but ten days off, and the I enclose a little extra for some friend or other 
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that you want to invite. ‘Write me about it 
when you get home. Your aff. Uncle.’ ”’ 
There was an instant’s perfect silence, while 


the Community drew in a long breath in concert. | 


It was Nan who first spoke. 

“Well,—of—all—things !”” 

“Of all beautiful things!” 

“Of all unheard-of things!” 

The amazement grew during the evening. At 
bedtime it had culminated in the wonder that 
follows miracles. The next day was Rachel’s 
last with Miss Margaret, and she impetuously 
announced her astonishing news. 

“It’s come! It’s come, Miss Margaret!” she 
exclaimed at once. 

“Mercy! what? Not the end of the world?” 

“No, Barby’s letter—it came last night. And 
we thought all the time he was a myth! We 
never dreamed he was a flesh-and-blood uncle! 
And would send the money! O Miss Mar- 
garet, I want to go to Paris now! We're all 
going — Barby’s endowed us! Isn’t it simply 
too glorious to believe?” 

She whirled about the big, beautiful room in 
an ecstasy of triumph. Miss Margaret’s tired 
eyes followed her wistfully. 

“T’d get up and dance with you if it weren’t 
too hard work,” she smiled. 

The girl—this whirling, laughing, triumphant 
girl—had grown very dear to the invalid in the 
last year. Miss Margaret had questioned Rachel 
with the keenest interest and drawn out the 
history of the Community, in little daily bits and 
hints. To the lonely, suffering woman whose 
superabundance of wealth could not bring family 
ties or health, the glimpses into the busy, hearty 
life of the four working girls meant much. In 
the intervals of her pain, Miss Margaret lay on 
her couch and watched the girl beside her with 
the wistfulness of women who have never known 
the full joy of companionship. 

Miss Margaret had never seen all the members 
of the Community, but she loved each one, 
although Rachel, through whom she had come 
to know them, never guessed it. Miss Margaret 
had had so few to love! 

“It will be lonely while they are gone away,” 
she was thinking now. 

In two more days the Semiramis was to sail. 
The Community fairly reveled in excited bustle, 
and no one noticed the mischievous lights and 
puzzled shadows in Barbara’s eyes. She sud- 
denly appeared among them, in the middle of 
the last night, like a slender white wraith. 

“Wakeup! Everybody, wake up!” she cried, 
dramatically. 

“Gracious, is the house afire?’’ mumbled poor 
Nan, sleepily. 

“No, it isn’t that—it’s my uncle —’” 

“Then for pity’s sake put him out and let me 
go to sleep!” 

‘We never knew you really had one, Barby!” 
murmured Vinnie, with drowsy reproach. 

“Well, neither did I—girls, will you wake up? 
I haven’t any uncle, do you hear?—north, east, 
south or west. I never did have and never shall 
have. All my father’s brothers were sisters and 
my mother was the only child,—there isn’t any 
such person,—so, there!’’ 

The Community was wide awake. Three 
astonished, incredulous faces were clearly de- 
fined in the pale moonlight. 

“But the letter, Barby?” 

“The—the money ?” 

“You know as much about them asI do. I 
don’t know—one—thing. They nearly took my 
breath clean away! I’ve just let the play go on 
till now for a lark.” 

“And there isn’t any uncle at all? Nota 
crumb of one?” muttered Vinnie, stupidly. 

“But somebody wrote that letter. And the 
money — somebody sent that,” cried Rachel, 
wildly. “It’s good coin of the realm—” She 

* stopped, with a little gasp. She was reminded— 
in a flash she remembered a look on Miss 





WITH RACHEL IN THE LEAD.”’ 


Margaret’s face when she was whirling past her 
in her triumphal dance. She had not seen it 
then, apparently, but she saw it now. It was 
clear, distinct, and she could translate it. . 

“Wait—hush!”” she cried, and it sounded 
almost as if she were sobbing. “I know all 
about it —girls, I tell you it was my Miss 
Margaret! I know it was!” 

And she tried to recall all that had happened 
and been said in the invalid’s quiet room. At 
the end of her story no one doubted. 

“She’s Barby’s uncle,” the Community agreed, 
unanimously. 

And so it was that the next day a card was 
brought into Miss Margaret’s room, at an early 
hour in the morning. ‘The Community,” Miss 
Margaret read aloud and laughed softly. Her 
sweet white face was tinged with a soft red. 

“Show the Community in, Mary,”’ she said. 

They filed in with Rachel in the lead. She 


began a decorous speech, but it got no further | 
than the exordium. The Community could | 


not wait for it, but pressing toward the couch, 
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declared its pent-up gratitude in its own way. 
It was incoherent, but it was a way Miss Mar- 


OMMY SIMONS was envied by nearly 
all the other boys of Lawesburg, by reason 
of his possession of what they called 

“Tom’s Turningpole,” a duplicate of which was 
not to be obtained. This piece of athletic appa- 
ratus was not the combination of upright 
and cross-bar called a turning-pole by boy: 
“horizontal bar’ by “professors” of gymnastics, 
but a cow. She wasa red-and-white “line-back” 
of the nondescript breeding now practically 
extinct, but common enough in the days when 
Wisconsin towns were few and small, and the 
trees of the big woods very many. The Turn- 
ingpole was well advanced in years, long 

of leg, and provided with a 
pair of horns of unusual 
length and most ferocious 
curve, which quite belied her 
temper, for no other cow 
would endure such liberties 
as all the boys took with the 
Turningpole. She madeno 
objection to being milked by 
a boy sitting at her left side, 
or by boys anxious to ‘“‘get 
through and go in swim- 
ming,” who milked her from 
both sides at once, Tommy 
often used her long horns as 
handles, lifted his bare feet 
on the Turningpole’s face, 
walked to a secure position 
on her neck, and rode 
triumphantly to school. He 
found her tail to be an almost 
equally convenient handle for 
climbing to a seat on her 
back, where he sometimes 
stood on his feet and some- 
times on his head. The Turningpole 
would let other boys go through the 
same performances with her. 

Many of the other boys tried to train 
their own cows to like docility of 
behavior. Jimmie Bachman was 
making the best progress, when his 
father interfered with a long lecture 
and a short piece of harness. The cow 
Jimmie had endeavored to educate 
was a young Jersey, the finest in all 
the region roundabout, and her owner’s pride. 

The Turningpole led the herd. Lawesburg 
cows, from the disappearance of snow in the 
spring till its reappearance in the fall, were 
turned loose to find a living for themselves, and 
came home night and morning to be milked. 
When freed from their stalls in the morning, 
they moved deliberately toward the river till the 
whole herd had gathered in a small clearing at 
the edge of the town. Then the Turningpole 
went into the woods, and the rest followed. 

If a lazy boy kept his cow at home an hour 
later than usual, she ran bellowing tothe herding 
ground when released. If the others were there, 
she went into the woods with them; if they had 
gone into the woods she waited all day for their 
return and came home with them at night. No 








cow ever went into the woods alone. 

All around Lawesburg were woods. To the 
east, across the river, thirty miles to Lake Mich- 
igan, the forest was unbroken except by a hamlet 
known as the Dutch Settlement, where a dozen 
sturdy Hollanders were hewing out farms. To 
the north, there was no break till the shores of 
Lake Superior were reached. Along the edges 
of the forest the cattle ranged in search of food. 

It had been a hard winter. Spring came late, 
vegetation was backward and cow-feed grew 
scarce in Lawesburg barns. When at last the 
brown earth turned green as the grass came up, 
all the cows were gaunt, and even Squire Bach- 
| man’s pet Jersey was turned out with the rest to 
browse inthe woods. At night the herd returned, 
but the Jersey was missing. The squire was 
anxious, and offered a dollar to the boy who 
should find his cow and bring her home. 

Tommy Simons, Jimmie Bachman and two 
other boys went cow-hunting the nextday. They 
knew the habits of the cattle, and they visited the 
favorite feeding-grounds, but failed to find the 
Jersey. So they went farther down the river, 
keeping reasonably near the stream to avoid 
danger of getting lost, and they came at last to 
an open space a dozen rods across, shelving 
gently to the water. At the side of the clearing 
| was the trunk of a fallen tree, half hidden by a 
dense growth of hazel brush and blackberry 
bushes just putting out leaves. 

“Say, Tom,” said Jimmie, “what makes it so 
still?” 

Tommy made no answer, and the boys stopped 





to look around. In truth it did seem very still. 
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“Dear knows, Barby’s uncle is satisfied!” she| weight of the brute as the body was thrown 


cried, smilingly. 
Paris!” 





















““AGAIN THE BEAR TURNED, TO PIND THE CIRCLE OF 


HORNS SHRUNK TO HALF ITS FORMER SIZE.”" 


All the multifarious noises of the big woods 
seemed to have ceased; the faint ripple of the 
water and the sullen roar of the distant rapids 
only accentuated the silence. 

Then at the same instant each of the four boys 
chose a small tree and climbed with speed, for 
across the open space, coming from the mysterious 
somewhere of the big woods, slouched a well- 
grown black bear, with the leathery, deceptive 
step that looks so slow and is so fast. 

At the same time, amid the hazel brush and 
tangled blackberry bushes, a calf but a few hours 
old rose on wabbly legs, and beside the calf the 
lost Jersey cow was lifting her hindquarters from 
the earth. The calf, not yet®fully balanced, 
called “B-a-a” ; the cow, still struggling to extend 
her front legs, called “B-r-r.” 

The four boys had often heard calves bleat 
and cows bellow, but these calls were new to 
them. The normal call of a very young calf is a 
plaintive sound lasting about a second and a half, 
sliding down and ending a half tone lower than 
the key-note; a bawl of a cow lasts fully three 
seconds, sliding up half a tone, then down, ending 
a full tone lower than the key; in both calls the 
volume of sound increases as the pitch rises, and 
decreases as the tone is lowered. The calls the 
boys heard now were hardly half so long as those 
with which they were familiar, short and with no 
change in loudness or pitch. They were calls of 
alarm and appeal. The calf bleated but once. 
Whether the cow repeated her call or not, the 
boys could not tell, because the b-r-r of another 
cow mingled instantly with it, and a red-and- 
white streak flashed through the hazel brush and 
blackberry bushes and over the fallen log. The 
Turningpole, leader of the Lawesburg herd, had 
rushed to prove her right to her leadership. 

She did not come in an awkward, cowlike 
fashion, but she sprang over the log like a deer, 
with her forelegs neatly folded under her, gather- 
ing herself in the air and striking with all four 
feet close together, in front of the bear and hardly 
six feet away. 

The bear, half rising on his hind quarters, 
lurched backward to avoid the expected charge 
and struck, right paw and left, at the head of the 
advancing cow. The first blow was started as 
an awkward girl strikes, with the palm flat and 
the elbow flexed; but it ended like the blow of a 
pugilist, with the arm straight and parallel with 
the shoulder-bone, supplemented by the whole 








“Don’t embarrass the old gen- | forward by the thrust of the hind legs. 


garet liked. She put out her thin white fingers | tleman too much. There, there, off with you to] The cow crouched and ducked her head, and 
and stroked bright head and dark impartially. 


the blow fell short; lightning-like the second 
blow followed, just touching the cow’s jaw as 
she sheered to one side, ran past the bear and 
continued to circle round him. 

From every side, from far and near, the boys 
heard that short, deep b-r-r, and saw, through 
the brush and between the trees, the forms of 
cattle rushing toward the place. 

“Look! Look!” cried Tommy. ‘There comes 
the Dutch Settlement herd.” And turning their 
faces toward the river, the boys saw the cattle 
coming at a gallop, plunge into the water and 
start to swim across the wide stream. 

The bear had already 
reached the conclusion that 
somewhere else, anywhere 
else, was a safer place. He 
shambled past the calf toward 
“the trees beyond; saw rush- 
ing forms and glaring 
eyes among the trees; ran 
back across the open space 
only to be confronted by other 
cattle, snorting, pawing and 
digging up the earth with 
their horns. Three or four 
times he ran back and forth, 
finding no way out of the 
circle of lowered hors. 
Then he turned toward the 
water and met the Dutch 
Settlement herd. 

There were nine of them, 
led by a giant ox reduced by 
the long winter’s heavy labor 
to & mere mountain of skin 
and bone and hors. His 
lank sides heaved and his 
protruding eyes rolled. Every 
Joint of that heroic old wreck 
trembled as he lumbered up 
the slope to kill if he could, 
to die if he must, in order to 
secure the safety of the herd. 

Again the bear turned, to 
find the circle of horns 
shrunk to half its former 
size, the cattle crowded close, 
their horns rattling, their 
grunting b-r-r-r mingling in 
a hoarse roar like one vast 
growl. 

All the cattle had come out from 

among the trees, passing the Jersey 

and the calf, which were left outside of the 

circle, and every cow and the mountainous 

old ox had a place in that circle. That 

is, every cow but the Turningpole. She 

stayed oatside of the circle, rushing round 

and round, sometimes galloping, sometimes 

trotting with her head high in the air, her 

eyes black spots in great circles of white 

and rolling horribly, her mouth wide open 

and slavering. Round and round and back 

and forth she rushed, her breath coming in great 

irregular puffs and gasps. The frightened boys 
thought she had gone mad. 

Steadily the circle round the bear grew amaller, 
the black beast rushing from side to side, contin- 
ually turning round to guard against attack from 
the rear. At length he rose on his haunches, 
and with a hoarse growl struck at the line of 
homs in front of him. The line shrank back, 
but advanced on the opposite side till the horns 
of the nearest cow touched the bear’s body. 

Again he turned, and as he turned a deeper, 
hoarser b-r-r came from the throat of the Turn- 
ingpole, as she raged round the outside of the 
circle. The line opened, there was an instant of 
strange and shocking silence as a flash of red and 
white came through the break in the circle of 
cattle. The bear swung round to meet the charge 
he knew was coming, but he was too late. The 
Turningpole’s right horn caught him under the 
right arm and seemed to go clear through him as 
the cow’s hindquarters went up in the air. She 
turned fairly over, and then seemed to creep out 
from under a confused mass of heaving bodies, - 
striking hoofs and rattling horns as the gaunt old 
ox and every cow dug his or her best horn into 
the body of the bear. 

They drove their horns into the unresisting 
carcass and pawed it with their front feet; they 
jumped up in the air and came down stiff-legged 
upon it, till earth and grass and dead leaves and 
the bear’s body were shockingly merged together. 
Some ran bawling into the woods, returning soon 
again to assail the dead bear with hoofs and horns. 

In time they became more quiet, standing 
puffing, and with straddling legs, bawling occa- 
sionally and shaking their heads. As evening 
approached, they started for home in a compact 
group, with the Jersey cow and calf in the 
center and the Turningpole in the lead. 

Behind the cattle, at a respectful distance, 
came four small boys who talked in whispers 
and showed no shame because they started at 
every moving leaf. They had learned why cows 
did not go into the woods alone, and why they 
show so little fear when many go together. 

But neither Tom Simons nor any other boy 
ever again “did tricks” with that line-back 
cow for a turning-pole. Although she seemed as 
gentle as ever, they now knew that she was 
formidable, and instinctively shrank from treating 
such a hervine with the old familiarity. 
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Current Topics. 


‘War is from time to time the required work 
of our country. She does it reluctantly but 
thoroughly, and is always glad to resume her 
elective course of peace. 

The report of an Old Home Week celebra- 
tion in Maine mentioned particularly the cordial 
couperation of citizens born in Canada. With 
them naturalization evidently means identification 
with the country’s interests, as well as oppor- 
tunity to share in the nation’s prosperity. Such 
persons are Americans in deed and truth. As 
time goes on, they will properly claim ownership 
in the past of their adopted land, just as the 
present and the future belong in due measure to 
them. 










The House of Representatives to be 
elected in November will doubtless be the last 
one chosen under the present apportionment of 
members to the various states. When the census 
returns are fully made up, Congress will decide 
how many representatives shall be allotted to 
each state, and then the states will be divided 
by their legislatures into districts. Whatever 
changes the new apportionment makes in the 
states as such, it seems certain that the large 
cities will gain something at the expense of the 
rural districts. 


A custom which is in vogue in Denmark is 
80 graceful and so charitably conceived that it 
might well be introduced as a supplement to the 
“fresh Air Fund” work inthis country. During 
the summer, parents who live in the city make a 
temporary exchange of children with parents 
whose homesarein the country. By this plan ten 
thousand children who live in Copenhagen this 
year had a chance to romp about the farms, and 
an equal number of little rustics saw the sights 
of the city. This is one of those rare bargains 
by which both parties profit. 

In a Philadelphia livery stable hangs 
this curious notice: ‘No man shall use profane 
language in the hearing of these horses.” Many 
who see it regard it as a joke, but the proprietor 
of the stable says it is meant seriously and is 
enforced. His explanation is that his stalls 
contain the high-bred horses of many wealthy 
patrons; that horses of that sort are nearly 
always sensitive and nervous, and that loud, 
harsh conversation irritates and excites them. 
The explanation involves only one kind of 
profanity, it is true, but that is the most offensive 
kind. 


Life insurance men say that within ten 
years the grip has come into the front rank of 
causes of mortality. One American company 
had twenty-two deaths from it in 1490. In 1892, 
it had one hundred and thirty-three, and in every 
year since from twenty to forty deaths have been 
reported. The medical examiners add that the 
figures understate the fact, since many deaths 
ascribed to pneumonia, for instance, are really 
caused by this vicious influenza, which seems not 
only to strike at one’s weakest point, but perma- 
nently to enfeeble the whole system. Probably 
the peculiar depression induced by the disease 
helps to swell the mortality list. 

English post-office clerks must here- 
after address all male correspondents as 
“Esquire,” unless they ‘‘are evidently laburers, 
personal servants or tradesmen.” So rules the 
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} distinguished them at home, they will bring | has done something to relieve the congestion of 
| strength, not weakness, to the land which offers | cities, but it has by no means overcome the ten- 
them asylum. ee dency of the population to flow from the country 


to the cities. 
‘Western towns used to fight tooth and; After all, the truest estimate of a city is not 
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are modified the better. Boys who cannot wite 
a good business letter, and giris who are ignony 
of grammar, may speak as many tongues asthe 
‘builders of the Tower of Babel, but they yi 
| still be handicapped in business. 





nail to bring the railroad to their boundaries. | obtained by a mere count of heads. The quality ' 


Now, it seems, some of them have decided that | of its inhabitants is of more consequence than | 
Mohammed bad better go to the mountain if the | their numbers. The cities most desirable to live 


mountain refuses to come to him. Six towns in | in are those which have the best streets, the best | 
police, the best libraries and public institutions, | « 


railroad company to change its route, have moved 
bodily from their old position to new sites along 
the line. Houses and business structures were : 
all put on wheels and drawn by teams of twenty, 
thirty and in some cases forty horses, to their 
new locations. In one instance a four-story 
frame building, forty feet by sixty, was moved a 
distance of eleven miles. The new plan robs 
life of an interesting class of literature, but what 
it lacks in that direction is made up in picturesque 
incident. | 


South Dakota, having tried in vain to induce a| 
and the finest civic spirit. 


: | 
=o 


AMERICA'S CITIZEN. 


Who dedicates his manhood at thy shrine, 
Wherever born, is born a son of thine. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
OO 


Troubled Italy. 
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and one of the oldest prime ministers in 
rHIRCER. hn Europe. Victor Emmanuel III. is not yet 
Small things build up eternit | thirty-one and Signor Cavaliere Giuseppe Sar- 

And blazon the ways for s des acco, the head of the cabinet, is eighty-two. 
Philadelphia Temes. The young king and his venerable counsellor 
ee face a situation which calls for the courage of 
| youth and the wisdom of age. For several years 
4 The United States in China. the forces of discontent have been increasing in 


ivity. hip i S 
Tm rescue of the foreigners at Pekin closes { nunibers and acttvity.: °F p in the Triple 








i posed Italy. 
one chapter in the history of the crisis in | Pare ees a payee high: 
China, and makes it timely to review the “Two years ago, there were dangerous Hote 
| course followed by the United States. which required ‘the ‘use of troops to suppress. 

The United States was the first of the govern- | The government has tried to restrict the rights of | 
ments affected to make its policy known. It’ public assembly, at first by legislation, and then 
notified the other governments that it would by royal decree. It has tried to prevent parlia- 
ac eulthe them fo! resiore: onler-ato Protect its | mentary obstruction by giving the President of the 
citizens and to maintain its treaty rights; but | Deputies arbitrary powers of suspension. But, | 
; that the end which it had in view was the estab- 25 often happens, these measures have only 
‘lishment of peace and the preservation of the ‘intensified the evils which they were meant to 

, integrity of the Chinese government. It an- ; check 7 
nounced that it was opposed to the partition of In the Jiament which was in session last | 
China. This declaration helped to relieve the | spring, all business was blocked by violent | 
international jealousies which were already man- | Gemonstrations similar to those which have | 
ifesting themselves, and to bring the powers paralyzed the Austrian Reichsrath. Deputies | 
together for effective action. | howled, sang, played on musical instruments and 
. It was not clear at the time whether the ' beat their desks for hours to prevent motions 
attacks upon foreigners were the work of mobs | from being put, and the government gave up the 
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New Things in Journalism. 
‘O cultivate a just and proper spirit in 
business and other relations, and 
secure harmonious action in matters of 
common interest,” the publishers of the dily 
papers in Worcester, Massachusetts, have forme 
| an association. Henceforward they willexchang. 
‘information and suggestions, and stand ready w 
| render mutual protection and assistance, 

The Worcester combination is suggestiverather 
jof business than of pleasure; but two Canadian 
editors recently perfected an alliance that strikes 


TALY has now one of the youngest sovereigns | the note of joy all the way through. Fach 


them edits a Methodist weekly newspaper: the 
one published in Nova Scotia, the other in 
Ontario. During July and August the Halifix 
man went to Toronto, and the Toronto man to 
Halifax. Each took the place of the other, and 
did his work. 

Probably the average newspaper man woul 
sooner form an alliance with his rival than trust 
his best friend to edit his paper. ‘The “Sheldon 
edition” of the Topeka Capital was profitable, 
‘but the experiment has not been repeated. 
Nevertheless, there is something to be sid in 
, favor of the new fashion of exchanging editorial 
pulpits. It must tend to lift a man out of his 
Tuts, to increase his knowledge and to broaden 
his sympathies. Moreover, it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that the readers of the 
newspapers would profit by the exchange—just 
as it is sometimes a relief to hear a strange 
minister, no matter how acceptable one’s own 
pastor may be. 

Whatever may be thought of the system, it is 
surely a vast improvement upon that which led 
the great editors of former times to vituperate 
one another and to fling about accusations of al] 
the crimes in the calendar. The practice has 
not yet gone wholly out of fashion. Perhaps 
experience with a better way may do something 





or were inspired by the government. The strug! 5 

American policy was adapted to either contin- ' SEAL He pnd vorderon clections for 8 new ' 
gency. If there was a government at Pekin The elections took place in June. They gave | 
which was able and willing to protect foreigners, | tne government a majority in the Chamber | 
it had only to exert its power to prove its good ; of Deputies; but they also showed that the 
faith. If the government were itself implicated | government soe in a minority on the popular 
in the disturbances, it would be convicted of! vote. The various opposition candidates polled, ; 
complicity by its failure to comply with the | altogether, nearly one hundred and fifty ouisati’ 
demand of the United States that it codperate ' nore votes than the ministerial candidates, The 


with the relieving army. i d Radi : heavil d th 
‘When the Chinese government tried to secure , Pelee SiSrinre pe ee we 


a cessation of hostilities by a parley about peace, Noi 

the United States refused to negotiate so long as cna aia ee me 
the American minister at Pekin was unable to its deliberations has yet developed its policy. ' 
communicate freely with his government. It | The coronation speech of King Victor Emmanuel | 
informed Earl Li that it was ready to act in the indicated strength of character. But whatever 
interest of peace, but not until the attacks on the policy he may decide upon, great difficulties 
legations had ceased, the foreign ministers had | await him; and he has not yet won the wide 
been put in free communication with their gov- popularity among his people which contributed | 
ernments, and order had been restored. These . 

conditions it demanded, not as favors but as 80 rach to King: Humbert s sucess. 
rights. So the relieving army pushed on, and no 
attention was paid to the offer to furnish the 
ministers a Chinese escort to Tientsin. 

One important result of the American policy 
has been to hold the powers back from a declara- 
tion of war. If war had been declared upon 
China, the viceroys of great provitices, Dow; small boys and girls are just beginning the! 

\ friendly or neutral, would have arrayed them- | momentous process of education, and hundreds ' 
| selves aguinst the powers, and the troubles would | of thousands of others of larger growth are | 


have extended over the empire. : resuming the work they dropped in the early ; 
The United States could not see its treaty | summer. | 
rights violated, ifs citizens killed and its minister 
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The Common Schools. | 


“FPO parents and children alike, the month of | 
September is associated with the opening | 
of school Hundreds of thousands of | 





to abolish it. 
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Poisoned at the Foundation. 


BOUT thirty years ago there stood. on the 
A most splendid avenue of Newport, a palace 
built by one of the richest men in New York. 
. It was said to be a copy of the Palazzo Doria in 
Venice. Nothing which wealth or taste could 
command had been spared to add to its beauty. 
There was a Moorish room, a Chinese room, 3 
gallery of pictures of the most famous of moden 
masters. It was a luxurious, beautiful home. 
The owner took possession of it in May, and in 
July his only son died of a low, lingering fever. 
During the seven succeeding years the house was 


; occupied by different tenants, but ill health or 


death visited each. It was found at last, after 
repeated fruitless examinations, that an old drain 
existed under the foundations of the house, and 
that unseen it had been pouring death into the 
beautiful dwelling all these years. The walls 
were so impregnated with poison that the house. 
after remaining without a tenant for some time, 
was razed to the ground. 

The lives of some men are like this dwelling. 


| They have every fortunate circumstance whicti 


good birth, influence, wealth or education can 
give to make them strong and noble and helpful 
to other men; yet some foul trait, inherited or 
acquired, breathes poison and death through the 
whole life. 

There is a marble bust of the boy, Nero, in tlhe 
gallery of the Uffizi palace which shows him to 
| have been “that noble child” of whom history tells 


How far the modem method justifies the word | ys, affectionate, gay and kind; but the sensual ly 


in peril of his life, without interfering. If there education, how successfully it draws out the! hints of deadly poison already at work withiu. 


was no government in China to prevent such | moral and intellectual powers of the pupil, is, 
crimes, force must be applied from without. always a fruitful subject of discussion. As 


and it foretold the monster of history. 
Ivan of Russia was gentle and winning as a lad. 


Marquis of Londonderry, postmaster-general. powers have done; but the frank unselfishness 
His order tends to widen the application of the. of the declared American policy has disarmed 
title, which has been held to belong to the eldest the suspicions of the Chinese and has gained the 
sons of certain noblemen, officers of the courts ' respect of other powers. The United States has 
and the queen’s household, barristers, justices, ! now, a free hand, under this policy, in dealing 
sheriffs and ex-officers of the army and navy. , with such emergencies as may arise. 

In the United States the title is, perhaps, most ' 

properly given to attorneys: in practice, it is = 


used as indiscriminately as the overworked * i 
“Honorable.” But if one uniformly addressed | City and Country Population. 
population of some of the large cities 


Americans as “Mr.” and Englishmen as ‘‘Esq.” HE 
the Englishman could not be offended, and the of the country, as ascertained by the census, 
| has been published. In some cases the 


American would have no right to be. 
— ' people of those cities have been disappointed to 
The severity of Russia toward Finland find that the increase was less than they had 
isresulting in a large increase of the population of | supposed. They have relied upon the old method 
the United States, and an increase of industrious, of estimating a city’s population by multiplying 
law-abiding citizens. When Alexander I. the number of names in the directory by two and 
wrested Finland from Sweden, he promised his ‘a half. 
new subjects certain rights which they have The rule served fairly well in the days when 
enjoyed ever since. The present tsar, however, | most of the people who did business in a city 
has broken this pledge, and by placing Russian lived within its limits; but now that large 
officers in command of the Finnish army, substi- numbers of them live in suburban or country 
tuting the study of the Russian language in the towns, and pour into the city by train and trolley 
schools, abolishing the Finnish flag and by other in the morning hours and pour out of it at night, 
oppressive acts he has broken the national pride the former basis of estimate is worthless. 
of a noble and patrivtic people. In their sorrow Some premature calculators are applying the 
the Finns are turning to America. Last year average ratio of increase in the cities thus far 
fifteen thousand emigrated. This year one | reported to the entire population of the country. 
steamship line alone has made contracts to bring | The estimates of population thus obtained are 
fifty-five thousand to this country. Unlike most. | flattering to national pride, but they are not to be 
immigrants, these people seek the country rather! taken seriously. The ratio of growth in the 
than the city, for they are nearly all farmers. ; cities is far in excess of that in the country at 
Af they display here the qualities which have lanze. The extension of the electric-car service 
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This is what the United States and the other ; evidence of the tendency of expert opinion, two ‘but the black, malignant drop was in hls blood 
‘ which in middle age tainted his whole nature. 


Ef : . . : Physicians sometimes examine the blood of 
One Is the consideration by the National | their patients and detect disease by the revela- 


Teachers’ Association of the courses of study | tions of the microscope. Every one who is begit- 
in the lower and intermediate grade schools; the : ning his work in the world should search his heart 
other is the report on the same subject made by | if perchance there may be in it a poisoned drop 
a committee of representative citizens of Chicago. | which may corrupt and ruin his life. 

It is significant that both these bodies agree in 
certain essential points, namely, that too many 
studies are crowded into the lower schools; that 
| too many text-books are required; and that too 
many of the pupils leave school with a smattering 
of many things rather than with the well-trained 
mind which would enable them completely to 
master one. 
| The report of the Chicago committee is partic- 
ularly interesting. It declares that the average | 
i child cannot meet the present exacting require- 
| ments of the elementary schools without over- | saw the fresh bandages ‘and the surgeon's glitter: 
; working, and that the pupils who finish the | ing scissors and needles. His lips closed tightly 
| course are, as a rule, deficient in knowledge of , for a moment. oe 
| English, since they are able neither to write nor’ “You're goin’ to change my leg again, doctor? 
| to speak the lariguage correctly. he piped in a thin voice. 

. ‘ “No; not your leg, my boy,” sald the surgeou. 
| Asa remedy it advises that the amount of | cheerily, “only the plaster; for we're going to save 
| work be materially reduced ; that algebra and all | your leg, you know. We won't hurt you much, 0 
| foreign languages be reserved for the more: pe brave, now. It will soon be over.” 

i advanced grades, and that the time gained be| “All right, doctor; go ahead,” said the boy. 
given to arithmetic, history, geography and) The lady who was visiting the hospital reached 
English. 


out and took his hand fn hers. apaed 
These criticisms apply, of course, more dis- _ “Is the operation very painful?” she whispe 
tinctly to - schools than to those of the/ tothe nurse. The nurse nodded. 

y y : Fs é The surgeon ran a sharp Knife through the cast. 
country, yet none are entirely free from the | and peeled off the plaster In great flakes. The 
suspicion of sacrificing a solid educational foun- : yellowed, tightly-clinging linen was removed. 
dation to an ornate and imposing superstructure. ‘The pitifully thin leg was sponged and fres band- 

| If the charges are true, the sooner the courses | ages were drawn around it, the surgeot all the 


events of the summer are worth noting. 
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A Brave Imagination. 


CRIPPLED boy looked up with bright eyes 

A as the surgeon and the hospital nurse, foF 
lowed by a group of young medical students, 
‘approached his bed. He knew what they were 
going to do. His weak, wasted, twisted leg was 
held rigid by a plaster cast. He saw the bowl of 
new plaster and the big basin and the spouse 
which the nurse was placing near the bed, and he 
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time keeping up a flow of kindly, encouraging | 
The little sufferer did not stir or wince 
once during the operation, but he gazed fixedly at 
the ceiling and made a continual, curfous, buzzing 


words. 


noise with his mouth. 


After the surgeon and his attendants had left 
the bedside the lady visitor said to the boy: “How 
could you bear it so bravely? It must have hurt 


you dreadfully!” 


“Well, yes’m, it did hurt,” he replied; “but I 
just made believe that a bee was stinging me. 
Bees don’t hurt very much, you know. And I 
kept buzzin’ because I was afraid I’d forget about 


its being a bee.” 


The woman who held the little patient’s hand 
was Lady Henry Somerset. Much of her time and 
money are devoted to the noble work of relleving 
the sufferings of poor children in the hospitals 
and slums, and this story is one she particularly 
likes to tell, because it was the patience and 
courageous cheerfulness of this little erlpple which 


first interested her in the work. 


= eee. 





JACK’S LETTERS. 


A capital story of the Civil War, capable of wide 
modern application, recently appeared in the 
Washington correspondence of the New York 


Tribune. 


It concerns a lively, energetic young fellow who 
went out as a Heutenant, served through the whole 
four years and came back a colonel. He was & 
dutiful son, and wrote to his mother whenever 
Quite naturally, for he 
was little more than a boy and immature, he 
committed himself to the nonsense and tittie-tattle 


there was opportunity. 


of the period. 


His first letters were full of impatience and crit- 
Nothing was going right with the army or 
It was not difficult for him to explain 
The men at the head of affairs were wholly 
incompetent. Mr. Lincoln was a buffoon, General 
Grant’s personal habits were deplorable, the odds 
in camp were two to one that General Sherman 
was crazy, while the high-handed tyranny of Mr. 
Stanton called for a court martial and a firing 


icism. 
the cause. 
why. 


squad. 


Jack’s father read these letters with much 
“Ifthe boy is spared,” he would say 
after finishing one of them, “he will change his 
key.” Itwasatrue prophecy. After a little, Jack 
Without referring to his 
earlier opinions, he had new views of men and 
affairs to express as the time passed, and toward 
the end he became the most enthusiastic eulogist 
of the very men whom at the start he had covered 


amusement. 


did change his key. 


with disapproval and displeasure. 

One evening, after his return home at the close 
of hostilities, his mother said to him: “I’ve kept 
all your letters, Jack. Would you like to look 
them ove: 
they were produced began at the beginning and 
went through the parcel. 
tion and amusement at the 
earlier ones he could not ¢ 
blushed and laughed at his e 
assertion in disposing of his superiors solely on 





al. He alt 











the strength of camp gossip and his own ignorance, 


and when he got through he said: 
“What will you take for these, mother 





“TI couldn’t be induced to part with them,” was | 


her teasing reply. 
“But,” he insisted, “I 





in existence.” 


Finally, after Jack had owned up that at the 
start he had felt able to run the whole govern- 


mental machine, but found toward the close that 


the office of colonel quite taxed his powers, his 
earlier letters were separated from the others and 


handed over to him. One by one he laid them on 
the live coals in the fireplace and held them down 
with a poker while they turned to ashes 

eee 
inquired. 

“No, mothe: ack replied. “I think I should 
have denied ever expressing such opinions if my 
signature and gener 
fronted me.” 
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THE POWER OF GOLD RINGLETS. 


A contributor to Short Stories says that Charles 












His mingled mortifica- 
sentiments in the 
nately 
nd supreme self- 


really don’t want such 
productions with my name signed to them to be 


J you remembered their nature ?” his mother 


al handwriting had not con- 
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We knew each other when we were boys and girls. 
We played marbles together under the shadow 
of the old church, and now to receive this warm 
welcome from old friends—what can I say? 
Simply that I can never forget the people of 
Hartford.” \ 

There was an awkward silence, and‘a man in 
the front row called out, “This 1s New Haven, 
Mr. Florence.” 

“I mean New Haven, of course,” said Mr. 
Florence, gravely. 





IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 


itis not very well known, we believe, that the 
Empress Tszu-Hszi once granted an audience to 
the wives of the foreign ministers resident at 
Pekin. It was the first and only audience of the 
kind ever granted by the supreme power In China. 
Recent events give additional interest to the 
following account, written by one of the ladies 
, thus honored, for the New York Tribune: 


We, the ladies who yepresented the legations of 
America, England, Germany, France, Russia, 
Holland and. Japan, assembled at the British 
legation on Tuesday forenoon, and started from 
there in our own chairs, the streets being guarded 
by the imperial troops. At the gates of the 

‘orbidden City the party were met by members 
of the Tsung-li-Yamen, and various other high 
officials. 

‘We were graciously received in the reception- 
hall by Princess Ching, attended by other members 
of the imperial family, and were offered the 
ceremonial cup of tea. Thence we were con- 
ducted straight to the presence of the empress 
dowager, and much to our surprise, into that of 
the emperor, also. 

Lady Macdonald, who took precedence, read a 
grace ful little congratulatory address in English 

her majesty, on her birthday, to which the 
empress responded in an address equally felict- 
tous, and we then advanced to the dais, In 
acknowledginent of the sweeping courtesies we 
‘ made before them, both the emperor and empress 
shook us warmly by the hands, the empress 
slipping upon our fingers exquisite rings set with 
| large pearls. 
} fe were then entertained at luncheon by the 
Princess Ching, and while we were seated the 
empress came In, quite informally. chatted with 
us {n the frankest and most amiable manner, and 
introduced the emperor’s wife. After luncheon 
we were entertained with some elaborate theat- 
ricals, then served with the ubiquitous tea and 
sweets, the empress coming in to bid us farewell, 
and to express her pleasure and satisfaction at 
our visit, and as a mark of special favor she took 
a sip of tea from exch of our cups, and kissed us 
upon the cheek. Before leaving we were pre 
sented with rolls of valuable silk, a set of inlaid 
combs, a painting done on silk by her majesty’s 
own hand, and several other gifts. 

The whole affair was a great success. There 
was nothing perfunctory about it, the pleasure 
the empress expressed at being privileged to 
entertain us was real, and she le & most 
excellent Impression. IT have never seen her 
equal for tact and complaisance 





He jumped at the chance, and when 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Mr. G. W. Steevens, in his book, “In India,” 
that the first si 





ys 
zht of that country is amazing and 
stupefying, be rything is so noticeable 
| that you notice nothing. The common crows are 
blue, the oxen have humps; it is a new life in a 
new world. In describing the native life, he gives 
this story of their indifference to punishment: 


A simple ryot, the other day, had said good-by 
to his relatives, and was pinioned, when suddenly 
he asked to speak again to his brother. 

“Recollect,” he said, “it’s twenty kawa su 
barley that 'man owes me. Not dawa sur: 
which are smaller. Then he turned and was 
hanged without moving a muscle. 

Another man, a Pathan, was being hanged 
when the rope broke. The’ warder bade him go 
up on to the seaffold again, but he objected. 

“No,” he said, “I was sentenced to be hanged, 


Ne 
and hanged I’ve been! 
“Not so, friend,’ argued the warder. ‘You 
were sentenced to be hanged until you were dead, 
and you're not dead!” 
It Was a new view to the Pathan, and he turned 
to the superintendent “Is that right, sahib?” 
Yes, that’s right.”” 
Ve well. I didn’t understand.” And he 
went composedly up the steps and was hanged 
again 




































HIS DENOMINATION. 


Three men once stepped up to a noted revivalist, 
at the close of one of his evening meetings, and 
asked him to deeide a point concerning which 












Dickens “greatly objected to extravagant expres- | they had been disputin: 
sions,” and cites an aneedote which completely Jue of may frlande Hote *>as aati. 
disproves her statement, for it may be readily ntends that you are a Baptist 

seen Dickens, to use Emerson’s quaint | “Why does he think T am a Baptist?” inter- 


expression, whistled as loudly as anybody wher 
the right pucker came. 

At one time, when a friend of the contributor 
was staying in the house with the great novelist 
a discussion arose about Byron 
exception to the poet’s expression, “Drunk with 
thy beauty,” and a heated argument ensued. 

All the time during the talk the novelist gazed 
as if enraptured, at the contributor’s friend, whe 
had ve 
to the fashion of the day, in ringlets. At last 
jumping up, he struck a dramatic attitude, smote 
his forehead with his open palm, and striding te 
the window, pulled out a pencil and wrote. the 
following on the woodwork 


o 








en of the amber dropping hair, 

ally, thy praises utter’ 

aty may I dare 
ans, borne upon a shutter 






To breathe thy 
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THE WRONG TOWN. 


wandering tribes of public 
sometimes have great difficulty 
where they are, and no wonder. 
a habitation and generally without any name 
except an assumed one. Mr. Joseph Jeffersor 
lately told a story which illustrated this uncer. 
tainty. 

He said that the late William J 
once making a speech in acknowledgment of a 
flattering reception in the city of New Haven. 
and delivered himself thus 

“Jt is here and to you, ladies and gentlemen. 
that I owe my present success in my profession 


The 

















Dickens took 


beautiful golden hair, worn, according 


performers 
in remembering 
They are without 


rupted the evangelist 
Because he has seen you assisting enthusi- 
astically at a baptism by immersion. My other 
friend is equally sure you are a Methodist —" 
“Why?” 








n 
“Well, he has heard you say ‘amen!’ with much 
fervor when some good Methodist brother has 
been praying. I differ with both. I say you are 
either a Congregationalist or a Presbyterian.” 
“Why so?” 
“Weill, I notice you always stand when you 
pray.” 





> 





My brother,” was the reply, “I have almost 
forgotten, but 1 think each one of you is right. 


belong to all four of those denominations.” 


D 


NOT AN ORDINARY LEG. 


Surgeon-General Sir Joseph recent 
book of 


the Crimean siege 


Colonel Blank was 
wounded, and with 
attended to. 
wounded, he pointe: 
took hold of the 
some one by him, 


Fayrer’s 


ng as a yolunte He 
al others was brought 
asked where he was 
Surgeon Fayrer 
trouser and said to 
This must come off!" 

The wounded Volunteer immediately called out 
in great agitation and displeasure, “You shall not 
, cutoff that leg, sir! ‘That is Colonel Blank’s leg!” 

























Florence was 


IN ONE LESSON. 
Some one asked the local philosopher 
diplomacy?” 


“Diplomacy,” said he 
use of humbug in the pl 


n 


“is largely the 


of fact.” 





This, in the larger sense, was doubtless true. 


“Reminiscences” contains this humor of 


“What is 


tactful 
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ickest | 
learned. Situations furnished in the Ku way 
Service. falf railroad fare paid. Schoo 
28 years old. Catalogue free. Valentines’ 
School of Telegraphy, Janesville, | 


‘STOP STAMMERING 


‘Write for car new {llustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Trestment 
of ‘Stammering.”” Seat FREE to any person who stammers, with fell par 
tlealars rorarding treatment, for 6 conte in samps, to cover postage. 
‘TheLewis Schoo! for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide M.,Detrol, Wich. 


SS PINS mectet: 

or three letters 

‘with 00, 01, 02 enameled in one or two 

colors, sterling silver 20, each; $8.50 

a doz. Silver plated 10, each; 81.00 

adoz Special designs in pins or. 
badges made for any class or society at reaso 
send design and class colors for estimate. Cat 
OTHERS, ROCHES: 


Address, BASTION BR! 


MANDOLINS and GUITARS. 


Pat. metal finger board. Finest goods 

in the market. At wholesale where w 

have no agent. Old instraments taken in 

exchange. On approval. 
THE WOLFRAM GUITAR 





You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
\just as cheaply, as safely, and as satis- 
|factorily of us by mail as in person at 


oz 4 


our warerooms. How? Write and we’ll 
"Y: | tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold bya local dealer. 
| Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
jand on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 


-» Columbus, Ohi 


Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggist 


“HEAR IT SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment. Fastener. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
ap’? kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn't the genuine, send us 
his name with yours ands Zct, stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and full tn 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


for- 
THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
-80 Worth St., New York. 
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Duchess 


winter-blooming bulb. Flowers 
nse . orne well above the handsome 
and a persistent bloomer from November to 
iu dsinany window. Always full of bloom. 
ors — Bright Pink Pure White. Two large. 
ng bulbs, one of color, for 10c, Six bulbs, 
ach color, for 20c., paid, an Catalogne. 
of Bulbs and Plants is 
© Fall Catalogue the best ever issued —os 
pages, hundreds of fine cuts and chromo covers. Sent 
pate all who A) We are headquarters for 
Hyacinths, Tulips, reissus, Lilies, and other Fall 
Bulbs; New Winter-Blooming Plants, Vines, Seeds, 
Hardy Perennials, Rare New Fruits, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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The Soft, Strong, Easy Waist for Children. 


HERE never wasa waist quite like the EZ, Look atit from the point of price or the 
test of wearing and washing. Perfect freedom, no straining of buttons or button- 
holes; no hard seams, but knitted body and knitted tubular straps for support of garments. 
25 Cents of Dry Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
If your dealer does not carry the EZ Waist, send 25 cents to the sélling agents. 
BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 349 Broadway, New York; Wholesale Agents. 





“Td thank you for 
a little more of that 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEE” 


It has a flavor that’s all its own. Try it. 
Insist on having it. Don’t believe that some 
other is ‘just as good.’’ You’ve tried “some 
other,’’ now try White House. Sold in 
every State and Territory in the Union 
in one and two-pound cans only, 

never in bulk. 


Send your grocer’s name and 
vours for Illustrated Book- 
let, containing things 

you ought toknow 

about coffee 

and spice. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
BosToN— CHICAGO. 


¥ 


Principat Corree-ROAstens, 



















By MARGARET BE. SANGSTER 


E love them very dearly, the old familiar 
places, 
The road where every turn we know, the trees 
that o'er it bend; 
The meadow grasses waving, and the little flower 
faces, 
And the lifted hills benignant, each one a stead- | 
fast friend. 


We love the soft and springing sod, oft as our 
footsteps press it ;— 
The little wayside briers that reach their cling- 
ing fingers out; 
The lowly nest half hidden in the dusky hedge— 
God biess it! 
And all the common things that gird the common 
day about. 


There’s one wide branching maple that was tall 
when we were tending 
The baby lambs beneath it in the years of long 
ago. 
There’s one great shadowy oak that stood, its 
friendly shelter lending 
To our parents, when they courted, its tenting 
shade below. 


The trees, the hills, the pastures, the lanes we oft 
have trodden, 
Of us they are a part, our blood has caught a 
thrill from them. 
‘We may walk to-day in purple, where once we 
walked in hodden, 
But the selfsame soul Is in us; we are theirs in 
root and stem. 


We love them very dearly, the old familiar places; 
In Heaven I think the road will wear a look 
like ours at home; 
The fields of living green recall the pleasant 
beckoning faces 
Of the meadow-lands that hold us fast, how far 
soe’er We roam. 


*« Joe.” 


GOOD many years ago a 
cheap travelling show came 
to the town of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Among the per- 
formers was a drunken negro 
named Joe, whose business it 
was to dance on broken glass 
and burning coals, singing, how]l- 
ing and turning handsprings. 
No lower type of man apparently could be found. 

But one stormy night, when the attendance at 
the show was small, somebody took him, drunk 
as he was, to a quiet room, and there talked to 
him, and one or two other outcasts, of their 
wasted lives, and of Christ, Who could help them. 

Joe was sobered and awed. Ile listened in 
silence, and the next moming gave up his place 
in the show. Coming back to the little mission 
house, he begged humbly for a chance to leada 
different life. 

It was given to him. His fri set him to 
work. He proved to be a quick-witted fellow, 
earnest, affectionate and always merry. He 
could read and write, and so anxious was he to 
do work for Christ in the world that he was 
sent to Mr. Moody’s training school in Chicago. 

His grandfather had come from the Congo, and 
Joe had learned the tongue of his people in his 
childhood. He asked to be sent to the country of 
his ancestors to work for God. He has been in 
the heart of Africa for many years, sent by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, to help civilize 
and Christianize the natives. 

Another worker in the same field, a man 
distinguished for his learning and eloquence, 
says of him: “He is remarkable for his business 
ability, and in tropical agriculture is a past 
master. No one is more successful in teaching 
habits of civilized life to the natives. He has 
wonderful self-control. I never have seen him 
lose his temper. His faith is the simplest and 
sincerest I have ever known.” 

What if, on that stormy night in Scranton, that 
nameless somebody who saw the poor drunken 
black clown had turned away with the thought 
that he was not worth saving? 

his rapidly approaching death, he is said 


\ V to have uttered the following opinions on 


the earthly virtues and the heavenly, as they have | 
appeared in history. He said: | 


i 
I have been accustomed to put before me the 
examples of A. ander and Cwsar, with the hope 









———+ee—___ 


Napoleon's Estimate. 
HEN Napolcon was waiting, in exile, for 








| Theodore Frelinghuysen, the candidate for the | 





of rivaling th exploits and living in the minds 
of men forever. Yet after all, in what sense do | 
sar and Alexander live? Who knows or cares 
thing about them? E their names do but 
flit up and down the world like ghosts, mentioned 
only on particular occasions or from accidental 
associations. \ 
Their chief home is the schoolroom; they have 
a foremost place in boys’ grammars and exercise 
books; the splendid examples for themes; 
form writing copies So low is Alexander 
fallen, so low ar. 



























there is just one name in 
the whole world that fives. It is the name of One | 
Who passed His years in obscurity, and Who died 
a maletactor’s death, Eighteen” hundred years | 


have gone since that time, but still that name has | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


its hold upon the human mind. It has possessed 
the world, and it maintains possession. 

Here, then, is One Who is nota mere name. He 
is no empty fiction. He is a substance. He is 
dead and gone, but still He lives as the energetic 
thought of successive generations, and as the 
awful motive power of a thousand great events. 
u3 Christ has done without effort what others 
i lifelong heroic struggles have not done. Can 
be less than divine? 


—~0+—___. 


Minot’s Ledge Light. 


Na dark night, the Atlantic coast of the 
O United States, from the easternmost point 
of Maine to Cape Lookout in North Caro- 
lina, is marked with lights like a city street. Ray 
Stannard Baker, in McClure’s Maguzine, describes 
some of the difficulties and dangers which were 
encountered by the men who built these light- 
houses, 


The true sea-builder speaks with something akin 
to contempt of the ordinary shore light. He must 
have tides, breakers, ice-packs, wrecks, fierce 
currents and wind-stornis to test his mettle. Not 
only must he be a skilled engineer and builder, 
but he has need of the mysterious human elements 
of courage, foresight, resourcefulness in the face 
of danger and perseverance under perplexities 
and obstacles, 

‘When Captain Alexander began work on Minot’s 
Ledge, in 1855, he had an apparent impossible 

roblem to solve. A bold, black knot of rock lay | 

In the sea just off the southeastern chop of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. At high tide the water covered it 
entirely, and its place was indicated by a few | 
restless breakers, or if the water was very calm, | 
by a smooth, oll , treacherous eddy. ithin | 
thirty years forty-three vessels had been dashed | 
to pieces upon it. Twenty-seven of them had been 
totally lost, together with their crews. 

Upon this ill-fated rock Captain Alexander 
agreed to build a stone tower one hundred and 
six feet high and thirty feet in diameter at the 
base. On first visit to the reef, it was so sli 
pery with sea moss, and the waves dashed over it 
so flercely, that he could not maintain his footing. 
Part of the ledge was always covered with water, 
and the remainder, even at low tide, was never 
bare more than three or four hours at a time. 

Captain Alexander sent a crew of men to the 
rock to scrape it clear of weeds and to cut level 
steps on which they’ could maintain a footing. 
Working In instant danger of death, continual! 
drenched and suffering from the smarling of salt 
water, Captain Alexander’s men were able to cut 
only four or five little foot-holes in the rock during 
the whole of the first season. 

In the second year the workmen succeeded in 
building an iron platform twenty feet above low 
water. Ropes were stretched between the piles 
on which it rested, and when the waves were high 
the men clung to them fo keep from being washed 

le sea. 

The next winter a big coastwise bark, driven 
in by a storm, swept away the platform, crustied 
{he face of the rock, and ruined the result of two 
years’ hard work in a single night. In the third 
year the workmen succeeded in laying four foun- | 
dation stones, and in the fifth year the six lower 
courses of the tower were completed. 

In five years the light was finished, “rising sheer 
out of the sea,” as ngfellow describes It, “like 
a huge stone cannon, mouth upward.” It cost the 
government three hundred thousand dollars. 





——_~»+—____ 


Instructing the General. 


ENERAL CHAFFEE, commander of our 
CG troops in China, is noted for his disregard 
of what his men call “frills.” His dress 
in the field differs but slightly from that of the 
private, and oftener than not he wears no Insignia 
of his rank. At Siboney, during the war with 
Spain, while dressed as above described and 
preoccupied in thought, he is said to have passed 
@ young lieutenant of a Michigan regiment without 
saluting. This infraction of military regulations 
on the part of what appeared to be an ordinary 
soldier highly incensed the lieutenant. A sharp 
command—“Halt!”—awakened the general, and 
entering into the humor of the situation, he halted 
and faced about. 


“‘Are you in the army?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Regulars or volunteers?” 

“Regulars, sir.” 

“Haven't yeu. been in the service long enough to 
know that it 1s customary to salute when you 
meet an officer in uniform?” 

“I know that, sir, but down here we’ve kind of 
overlooked salutes and ceremony.” 

“Well, I haven’t, and I want you to understand 
it. Now, attention!” The man stood at attention. 
“Salute!” The salute was given. 

“How long have you been in the service?” 

“About thirty-five years, sir.” 

“Well, you have learned something about army 
regulations and customs this morning. Remem- 
ber who gave the lesson, and when you mect me 
in uniform, salute. I am Lieutenant — of the 
—th Michigan regiment. Now, what’s your name 
and regiment?” 

The man who had received the lesson had been 
smiling slightly under his mustache, and when 
this last question was shot at him he straightened 
up, saluted again and replied: 

“General Chaffee, sir, commanding the —th 
division.” 

The lieutenant was thunderstruck, and for a 
moment was too dazed to answer or utter a word 
of apology. When he found the use of his tongue 
again and started to excuse himself, the general 
said, kindly: 

“That's all right, my boy. You were right. Of 
course you didn’t know me, and an enlisted man 
should salute an officer, even if we do overlook it 
sometimes. Always stick as close to regulations 
as that and yow’ll make a good officer.” 

And nodding to the young man, he walked away. 





Two Lawyers. 


UR grandfathers remember “Clay and 
Frelinghuysen,” who represented the 
Whigs in the Presidential election of 1844, 
Vice-Presidency, was a lawyer of New Jersey in 
large practice, and every Jerseyman, whether 
Whig or Democrat, thoroughly believed any word | 
that this advocate uttered. This blind faith was 
due to long and intimate knowledge of the man. 
Frelinghuysen’s character awed them. Tothem 
he was as ‘sincere as the atmosphere about a 
mountain’s top, and as truthful as the moral law. 
When he, as counsel, said that the evidence proved 
the fact, and that the law gave the fact legal 
Vitality, it Was useless for counsel on the opposite 
side to contradict the statement, or for the court 








itself. to ch: against Frelinghuysen s affirma- 
tion, The jury's verdict showed that they stood | 
by Frelingliuysen every time. 








This success was not due to the advocate’s 


COMPANION. 


eloquence, for he was not an orator. But he was 
an honest man, who had the art of so stating his 
opinions that ordinary jurors said: 

“Yes, that’s so! t seems reasonable! We 
yuess, that’s wbout it! There’s no answering 

at! 

Theodore Frelinghuysen’s influence over Jersey 
jurors recalls the power wielded by the late Herr 

sker, the eloquent advocate of Berlin, and the 
formidable antagonist of Bismarck. Herr Lasker 
was & Jew so permeated with the righteousness 
of the Old Testament that he would not accept a 
fase unless convinced that it was supported by 
justice. 

He was indifferent to the fee. It might be 
thousands of thalers; but if it was tendered in 
support of an unjust cause, it was declined. 

hen Herr Lasker stood YP before a Berlin 
lury, they knew that he had faith in his cause. 
hey listened to him with open minds, confident 
that he would state the facts as if he were a 
witness, sworn to tell “the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” 

It was said of Daniel Webster: “His statement 
of & case was an argument.” But of Herr Lasker 
it might have been said: “His statement was the 
mental effort of 8 man anxious to let the jury see 
what had convinced him that his cause was just.” 

Frelinghuysen was of Dutch descent, and an 
elder of that Reformed Church which Insists that 
the fathers should not forget the children, and that 
the children should remember the fathers. His 





morality was that of those Dutchmen who stood 
by William the Silent, and died to make it possible 
for a man to live up to his convictions. 








Hush, hush, soft on the pebble ridge | 
Croons the low tide for wee Dorothy’s sake, 

Steals up a space and then lightly slips back again, 
Finger on lip, lest wee Dorothy wake. 


Dream, dream, sun on the pebble ridge 
Steeps all the shore in its warm, drowsy glow; 
Dreams shall be fair while that sun lights the path 
to them, 
Dreams may come true—does not Dorothy know? 


Sleep, sleep, storm on the pebble ridge 
One day shall beat ‘neath a bitter, black sky; 
Now all the more, in your still, sunny babyhood, 
Sleep, Gift 0’ God, to the tide’s lullaby. 


ee ——— 


Taken In, 


HEN D. L. Moody went to Bethany, 
during his travels In the East, he was j 


V V very soft-hearted over all the multitude, | 


of beggars there, not only because the place is so 
unusual, but because he was moved by Its beautiful 
traditions. He gave quantities of “bakshish,” 
and then asked if any of the children had the 
names of Mary and Martha. Yes, indeed they 
had! and that opened his pockets again. 


The news of his pgnerosity spread through the 
village, and new claimants came, until his visit 
seemed likely to result in a fight for existence. | 
The case was getting desperate, and he told the 
dragoman to call for silence while he made an 
address. Then he sald: 

“I have come six thousand miles to see this 
little village of Bethany, It was a place m: 
Master loved to visit, and I have come to see 
because He loved it. I am very glad to meet you 
all, but now I want to be alone. I have no more 
bakshish, and I bid you all pood-by.” 

A fine-looking boy of sixteen replied to the 
address. He spoke fluently and with the grace 
of an orator. Mr. Moody was delighted with 
the beginning of his oration, but not with its 
conclusion : 

“We are glad to see the gentleman and his 
friends who have come so far. But the gentleman 
must not think that his actions are equal to the 
importance of his visit. Six thousand miles is a 
long way to come, and the gentleman must have 
sacrificed much to make the visit. In consequence, 
it is natural for us to expect that he would be 
Mmunificent in bakshish. This he has not been, 
and we now expect that he will give us a great 
deal more.” 

Mr. Moody was so disgusted that he abandoned 
ne situation entirely, and hurried away with his 


lends. 
“I did think,” sald he, “that boy had a soul 
above bakshish.” 

“And did you think, too, that some of the 
children were named Martha and Mary?” he was 


asked. 
“Certainly. Why not?” 
“Nothing; only they were all boys.” 


—— + 


Rescue at Sea. 


N exciting story of life-saving at sea is told to 
the credit of Capt. William Inness, of the 
freighter British Prince, by a writer in 

Ainsiee’s Magazine. 


His boatswain, a hardy Swede named Lasta- 
dius, while getting a bucket of fresh water for a 
timid cook, was picked up by @ heavy sea and 
carried overboard. As he swept along the star- 
board side of the ship, Captain Inness saw him and 
shouted: 

“Keep up & stout heart! 
we can!” 

It was getting 
was three shi; 
could be done aboa: 


We will save you If | 


very dark, and the boatswain 
lengths astern before anythin; 
the vessel. He gave himself 
up for lost, but kept on swimming. It was impos- 
sible to launch a boat, as the seas were colossal. 
The captain ran toward the bridge, shouting to 
the engineer: 

“Stand by to stop those engines!” : 

Then he flew to the bridge and laid his right | 
hand on the telegraph. I 

“Stop and reverse,” were flashed to the engine- | 
room, and the captain’s voice rang out: “All| 
hands to starboard with lines and buoys!” 

The captain told about the event thus: 

“Our only hope lay in picking him up with the 
ship, for no boat could live in the sea that wa: 
running. When I backed the ship down to him I 
saw him struggling for his life, e had the buoy 
that the second officer had thrown him under his 
arms, and his body was well out of water. 

“I determined to save him if he could hold out 
and I could fetch him alongside. We missed him 
the first time, and he was carried around the 
bow to the port side. He kept shouting, and we 
answered back. We were going ahead a bit when | 

s whirled to starboard. 
the night had set in, we soon lost him but | 
I turned on the bridge and got the bearing of his { 
voice by a star. I kept that star in sight, and put 
the helm hard astarboard, and bore down in the 
direction of the star. We had lost the man’s voice 
altogether, but as we steamed toward the star we 
heard it faintly. We caught sight of him too late 
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with the wind again, with th 
port hand 73 the boatswain on ony 


“We steamed slowly, 90 that 
portrail, each with a lifeline oo pues age 
chance at him. I knew by the cheer thateen? 
that he was saved. He caught a nes A} 
Taka uled aboard. : He clung to the line % 
ig! , not know! 16 Was saved, 
had to ‘pound his hands to break his ea ihe ma 
of New York City he rec 


\ V day from a company of Drighteyed lite 


boys from the vacation schools of the East Side, 
They were of foreign Parentage, but were © 
intense in their patriotism that they Won the 
mayor’s heart. 


“‘What can I do for you, gentlemen?” 
mayor. 

e chairman of the committee replied: 

“Mr. Mayor, we have great pleasure in inform. 
ing you that we represent the school ci of the 
Norfolk Street school of the metropolis, fe come 
within your jurisdiction and look up to you a8 our 
superior authority. We have conferred ‘the free. 
dom of our city upon peu and would consider it: 
high favor if you would pay us an official visit” 

Colonel Strong thought a moment and ‘thea 


reuponded: 

,, Gentlemen, I thank you for your invitation 1 
it meets with your approval I will be down in haf 
an hour.” 

The committee, overwhelmed with the 
foceptance, fell over one another in shaki 
hands with the executive, and then ran at 
speed for the school. They worked very hard, 
and had the school sity fn full operation when 
Colonel Strong reached it in his carriage, 

To their surprise their visitor knew as mud 
about it, apparently, as they did. He called 
the police force and also the mimic fire and 
cleaning departments. He was pl with 
everything he saw, and when the display was over 
he told the children how he felt. They applauded 


MiRvhat would you do if 
B would you do if you were real eltizens?" 
he asked. CWould you reélect me mayor?’ ap 
There was an awkward pause, and then the 
chairman sald as bravely as he could: 
“I am afraid not, Mr. Mayor. It is 
Klatzkie’s turn next. Next year we 





Not His Turn. 


HEN Col. William L. Strong was mayor 


elved a call one 


asked the 


———<o2—___ 


His One Loss. 


though.” 
OME of the skaters on the London Serpentine 
hire their skates from men whose business 
it is to let them out at a certain sum per 


hour. 


Thackeray once asked one of these men whether 
he had ever lost a pair through the omission to 
exact a deposit, and he replied that he had never 
done so except on one occasion, when the cireun- 
stances made it almost pardonable. 

A well-dressed young fellow was ha‘ his 
second skate fastened on, when he suddenly broke 
away from the man's hands and dashed on to the 

ice. 

The next instant a thick-set, powerful man was 
clamoring for another pair. “I shall nab him 
now,” he cried, “for I am a dab at skating.” 

He was a sheriff's officer in pursult of is prey, 
and a very animating sight {t was to wat 
chase. © officer was, as he had boasted, 3 
first-rate skater, and it became presently obvious 
that ‘he was running down his man. Then the 

ou telhow: determined to take a desperate risk 
for liberty. 

The ice, as usual, under the bridge was marked 
“dangerous,” and he made for it at headlong speed. 
The ice bent beneath his weight, but he out 
over. The sheriff’s officer followed, with eq 
pluck, but being a heavier man broke through 
and was drowned. 

“His skates,” sald the narrator of the incident, 
“I got back after the inquest, but those the young 
man had on I never saw again.” 


————~-o-+____ 


Her Age. 


T is not an ordinary lawyer who can overcome 

| @ woman’s reluctance to tell her age. The 

Detroit Free Press reports one of many fail- 
ures in that line of effort. 


“And what is your age, madam?’ was the 
attorney’s question. 
“My own,” she answered 1 promptly. 
‘OL understand that, mai , but how old are 
rou?” 
“Tam not old, sir,” with indi 
“I beg your pardon, madam. 
years have you passed?” 
None; the years have passed me.” 


JL I never heard of them stopping.” 

“Madam, you must answer my question. | 
want to know your age.” 

“T don’t know that the acquaintance is desired 
by the other side.” 

“I don’t see why you insist upon refusing to 
answer my question,” sald the attorney, coaxingly. 
een sure I would tell how old I was, if I were 
asked.” 

“But nobody would ask you, for everybody 
knows you are old enough to know better to 
be asking a woman her age, so there.” : 

And the attorney passed ou to the next question. 


ation. 
mean, How many 
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Good Reason. 


HEN Mr. Ephraim Maxwell was taken to 
see his son’s new house in the center of 
Hortonville, he found much to admire, 

but nothing to make him discontented with the 
old farmhouse in which he had lived for sixty-nine 
years, 


“Now, father,” said his son’s wife, laying aD 
affectionate hand on his arm and speaking most 
persuasively, “don’t you see how nice these wit- 

lows are? Wouldn't you like to have those little 
old panes taken out of the farm windows—dowv- 
stairs, at any rate—and have this big, clear glass 
put in instead?” 

Mr. Maxwell looked thoughtfully out of the 
window at which he and his daughter-in-law were 
standing. He drummed on the sill for a moment, 
watching the people pass up and down the busy 
town street. 

“No, Mary,” he sald at last, with a whimsical 
smile, “this Kind of window-pane Is all right for 
your house, where there’s constant passing; nM 
up there on the farm, where sometimes only on¢ 
man and a cow s by in a day, it’s better to 
have the old-fashioned glass that makes one man 
look like a general muster.” 





A PREACHER pore South” 1s reported fo hav 
sald: fe, ray be leren, am mos ty madd Sar 





to pick him up as we steamed past, 80 we came up 


prayin’ for rain, and then wishin’ 
off."—Exchange. 
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Polly’s Play. 


DECK my middle finger in a silver helmet 
bright, 
And play my darning-needle is a little tiny spear; 
And then, you see, I make belleve to sally forth 
and fight 
These great, big, monstrous, giant holes in papa’s 
stockings here. HE T. 
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Where Cherry, Dan and Ginger 
Drew the Line. 


HERRY, Dan and Ginger were three as 
polite and generally well-mannered dogs 
as ever lived. And that, too, in a family 

where there were a great many children. And 
any dog alive will tell you that it is sometimes 
very difficult to be perfectly polite and good- 
tempered where a lot of children are about. As 
they had grown up from puppyhood 
they had gradually learned that even 
the kindest of human beings have 
perfectly absurd ideas about a great 
many things which it is wiser to 
humor them in. 

It had taken Ginger a long time to 
remember that the library curtains 
were not considered by those in 
authority the best place in which to 
wrap greasy bones. He hoped some 
day to learn what they were allowed 
to drag on the fivor for, if not to wrap 
bones in! 

Dan’s particular grievance was that 
if beds were made to sleep in (or on), 
what particle of difference could it 
make whether you happened to be wet 
or dry when you jumped on them to 
snatch a few minutes’ sleep, after a 
ran and a dip on a hot summer's 
day? 

What Cherry was always asking 
was: ‘When one is told to be a ‘good 
dog,’ and not let tramps and beggars 
get into the house, how is one to tell 
that a miserable postman or grocer's 
boy is not to be barked at?” 

But they had finally come to the 
conclusion that all these things had no 
real reason; they just were. Having 
attived at this philosophic conclusion, 
it was not surprising that they meekly 
submitted to a new, and of course 
foolish, idea that suddenly struck the 
family. A large, and it must be 
admitted, exceedingly comfortable 
armehair was set apart for their par- 
ticular use. No one else sat in it,— 
it-had a clean linen cover put on it 
three times a week, althougn no one 
would ever have suspected it,—and 
apparently they were not expected to 
sit anywhere else. Certainly they 
were not urged to do so; quite the 
contrary. 

“Oh, well,” said Dan, after they had 
mourned this new innovation, “let's 
be thankful they haven’t taken it into 
their silly heads that dogs should be 
made to stand up forever!” 

But, with the best of intentions, it 
‘was very hard to remember this new 
curtailment of their rights. More than 
once, when Ginger, wet and muddy, to 
be sure,—he never denied that,—had, 
with a wide and most engaging smile, 
attempted to make some room for his mistress on 


what was, he believed, known as the best sofa, | 


had he been rewarded with a flick of the whip 
in place of the pat which his politeness surely 
merited. 


Dan and Cherry had had similar humiliating | 
experiences. They consoled themselves as best | 


they could. The chair—their chair—was fairly 
comfortable, particularly for the one who got 
there first. The first two, to be sure, were always 
a little cramped. You see, there was room for 
only two to spread out pleasantly on the seat, 
and the last to arrive had naturally to sit on top 
of the earlier comers. Their mistress tried to 
show them some ridiculous way to occupy it so 
that they could all sit on the seat. 

“I'd like to see three people as big as she in it 
just once!” said Ginger. ‘I suppose it could be 
done if I was willing to let my legs stay on the 
floor, the way she does.” One thing they had to 
congratulate each other on. The family seemed 


to have exhausted their inventive faculty for the . 


time, and no more reforms were attempted that 
summer. 

It was in the early autumn that an event 
occurred which brought things to a climax and 
compelled the three friends to rebel openly. 
And, wonderful to relate, for once they were 
patted and laughed over and consoled. 

One day the children’s father brought a friend 
home to luncheon. He had arrived in the city 
unexpectedly, and therefore came quite inform- 
ally. When he arrived at the house he was 
ushered into the library, where stood the famous 


hair, spotless in a cover just that minute put on. and Tfarry wondered what she had for him. | little sister or brother who is sick. 


the meantime the children’s father had gone in 
search of some of the family. 


' down to the pond to cool off. While fat Ginger 


tending to fetch a stick, just for practice, Dan 
suddenly sprang for the shore and started at a 
great pace for the house, which was some distance 
away. 

The others needed no second warning. He 
was making for the best place in the chair; and 
as he was the largest, if he got on the seat, they 
had to siton him as best they could. They rushed 
after him. 

They managed to reach the house about the 
same time, for some one had closed the front 
door, and Dan had lost a few precious moments 
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CHERRY, DAN 


' The Generous Giraffe. 


HE generous giraffe 
Gave his muffler to a calf, 
And as might have been expected caught a cold. 
“Put a compress on your throat,” 
Counselled good old Mother Goat, 
“And drink all the pepper tea that you can hold!” 


So that generous giraffe, 
With a long, good-natured laugh, 
Gave himself to all the coddling of his neighbors; 
And they took such pleasure in it 
That he came to dread the minute 
When his health would put a stop to all their 


labors. Emma C. Down. 
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An Afternoon’s Amusement. 


How slowly the hours passed! Only three 
o’clock, and it seemed days to Harry since 
| morning! 

Poor Harry had been sick, and now, although 
he was much better, he had to lie in bed from 
' morning till night. Mamma had read to him 
and told him stories, and he had looked at pic- 
| tures, but now there seemed nothing left to do. 
| Two big tears slowly found their way out from 
under the eyelids which were shut tight to keep 
| them back, for Harry was not a very little boy, 
and would have scorned to cry had he been 
| strong and well. Now he felt so weak and tired! 
| Just then mamma came up to the bed, and 
| somehow her bright smile cheered Harry up 
‘ wonderfully. She had both hands behind her, 





It was large and comfortable, and the stranger, t in trying first to get in that way. What was 
in blissful ignorance, proceeded to occupy it. In | their astonishment to find a man—and a strange | 





man—sitting in their own chair. When, a few 
seconds later, the family reached the door to 


very much puzzled and astonished gentleman, | 


was lying luxuriantly on his stomach in a nice | while Ginger, too much out of breath to bark, 
muddy poo! near the shore, and Cherry was pre- | contented himself with howling, which is much 


easier when you understand it. 

When the family had sufficiently recovered to | 
restore peace and explain things to their guest,— i 
who promptly, with many apologies to the three | 
friends, vacated their chair,—the dogs were made 
so much of that they nearly wagged their tails 
off. But even when lunch was announced they 
did not stir, which was most unusual. j 

“A man whe would do that,” said Dan,' 
“would dig up bones!” And they watched | 
the visitor closely all during his stay. | 

Henry Dick. | 





AND GINGER. 


“You can never guess,” said mamma. “It is | 
round and lighter than air and is a bright red.” 

“It is a—no, it can’t be—but I can never guess | 
it, 1 know!” exclaimed Harry. 

Just then above mamma’s shoulder Harry saw 
it—a bright red toy balloon. “Why, what am I; 
to do with it?’’ he asked. 

Mamma held the balloon by a string about a 
yard long which was fastened to it. ‘You hold 
on to the string,” she told Harry, “while I get 
some paper.”’ : 

Harry watched her. She tore quite a good- 
sized piece out of a newspaper, and then she took 
the balloon and tied the paper to the end of the 
string and let go. Harry thought of course it 
would go up to the ceiling; but no, down it came 
until the paper rested on the floor. 

Then mamma tore off some of the paper to 
make it lighter and let it go again. It was going 
up this time, surely; no, down it came and again 
rested on the floor. Some more paper was torn 
off, and this time it did not go to the floor, but 
sailed about the room as the little currents of air 
moved it. 

Harry watched it. It hovered over the bed, 
and then moved away again. It would be so 
quiet for several minutes, and Harry would 
wonder if it would again come toward the bed; 
and soon back it would come. : 

Before Harry knew it, mamma brought him 
his supper, and the lights were lit and the long 
afternoon had passed. 

Any little boy or girl can try this and it will 
help to pass a rainy day; or you can amuse 
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Nuts to Crack. 
1. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
By adding an interjection make the words in 


As it happened, Ginger, Cherry and Dan had | discover what on earth was happening, they | the first row Into the second. 
been having a most exhausting run, and had gone | found Dan and Cherry racing furiously around a | 


Acry. A color. 
Dry ditch. Empty. 
Part of a house. To roll. 
Came down. A partner. 
Medicine. A cushion. 
A girl’s nickname. Pale. 
A boy’s nickname. A wave. 
Determination. A tree. 
Descend. Uncultivated. 
Charming girl. A roar. 
Unelad. A vehicle. 
2. 
PREFIXES. 2 


Prefix a certain 
each sentence to 

lank, 

There is — Proof of his guilt. He ought to be 
made‘an — of. 

{ could — many instances of cruelly which 
would — your livefiest sympathy. 

He — the desk when he — his theories. 

Do not attempt to — as a critic. 

You will only — your own ignorance. 
; I own a canvas —— several yards 
in —. 
“ The —— cannot be too careful. It 
will not do to — sympathy in the 
public newspapers with such a move- 
ment. 

I think — must be difficult to make 
a@ graceful — under such circum- 
stances. 


article to the first blank in 
form the word in the second 


3. 
DROP-CONSONANT PUZZLE. 
Four good business proverbs. 








4. 


KINGS. 
A nine-ineh king that children dread. 
A model king these boards has spread. 
Just interdict this king, and there’s 
The king of many millionaires. 

Shut out this king by night or day, 

The king of dogs is brought to bay. . 
Attenuated, he avers 

He's king of all philosophers. 

With softest voice breathe a caress 
Before this king, and nothing less 
Than king of feasts he‘il claim to be. 
Just gain this King. and you will see 

A king that’s too familiar; oh, 

He is 8 king considered low. 

A tribe before this king appears, 

And lo! he smites men on their ears. 


5. 


CHARADES. 
1 
Softly across my first 
Come the distant tones of my last; 
What a relief from my whole 
That has reigned for an hour past! 


Tm 
When feminine, singular are my first 
O: 


WO; 

When masculine, plural are they; 
Of neuter gender is my third, 

And multi-plural, one might say; 
Tn travelling, shopping and the like, 

My whole a factor makes; 
Indeed, one needs it close at hand, 

Whate’er he undertakes. 


MW 


1 knew a man, 
(His name was Dan,) 
He had a pile of money; 
Agents galore 
Came through my four; 
Their words were sweet as honey. 


But with his cash 
Dan was not rash, 
And said, in accents droll, 
“Before I do 
My one and two, 
My three will do my whole.” 


6. 
A HUNTING TRIP. 


The names of forty-six animals are 
concealed in the following story: 

Four of us, Eli Broderic, Alfred 
Ogden, Dundee Ramsdel and I, went 
hunting. Our outft is soon described. Eli had 
hams, Ferrapin and cheese. Al had a mug, nuts, 
heaps of them, and sandwiches. Dundee had 
sparerib, extra tip-top, a cocoanut and canned 
soup. I gave ten very pies and a dog, Rab. 
‘We went In an automobile so that our guns might 
not terrify our locomotive power. 

So we Started in drizzling rain, Al and Eli on 
the front seat. 

“Say, Jack, Alfred says he knows where he is 
able to find a fine spot on this road,” said Eli. 

In half an hour we reached the spot, and at 
once jumped off. Awnings were stretched over a 
telephone pole. Catching the ends, we made a 
nice shade for the carriage. Nettings were also 


stretched. 

ath lad I came. Let’s eat now,” said Al. 
“Or is it best to hunt first? Oh, a teal would taste 
30 

And hunt we did. 

“What is that?” suddenly exclaimed Eli, point- 
ing. “Itisa vulture, Go at it, Jack! Ihave not 
an ounce of powder.” 

“Mine is gone, ”” said I. 

“Stop! a can of soup will fix him. Art Enfield 
used soups and a stub. A terrible thing is canned 
soup!” Al lau hingly exclaimed. 

“Rab is on them,” said I. “Sic ‘em, Rab! Bite 
’em, Rab!” 

Ears never heard such sounds, as lo! the dog 
was on them. Then a man came quickly up the 

ath. 
¥ “Are you after my turkeys again?” he shouted. 

Well, @ man must 
Or see here; T will 
for my 





“You cowardly, bad germs! 
watch you. Now go forth! 
have what I wish. Reward me you must 
turkeys are dead. You think you are foxy. 

We, as Eli put it, ate like gluttons, and slept 
like logs that night. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Naught (0); Pint, point; man, moan; cat, 
coat; fur, four; limb, limbo; sap, soap; bar, boar; 
mat, moat; pal, opal; pet, poet; bard, board; 
men, omen. 

2. _D-eni-M, O-unc-E, N-ois-Y, I-mag-E, Z-oa-R, 
E-b-B, T-her-E, T-abl-E, d-nne-R— Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer. 


: x 





Cc URRENT- EVENTS 


Two GRavE DIPLOMATIC QUESTIONS 
arose after the relief of the foreigners at Pekin, 
and the occupation of the city by the allied 
forces. These were: first, how long should the 
occupation of Pekin continue? and second, 
in the existing chaos, with whom should the 
powers conduct peace negotiations? Upon both 
questions there were divergenees of view among | 
the powers, which had not been reconciled up to | 
the time when this record closes. 

Russta’s ProposaLs.—On August 25th, | 
Russia formally communicated its views to the | 
other powers. It adheres to its former purpose | 
to oppose everything which could lead to the| 
partition of the Chinese Empire, and with the 
united powers to seek the establishment of a legal 
central government at Pekin. Russia explained 
its occupation of Niuchwang and its military 
movements in Manchuria as defensive measures, 
and promised that, as soon as lasting order was 
established, it would withdraw its troops from 
those territories, provided that the other powers 
placed no obstacle in the way. As the relief of 
the foreigners had been accomplished and the 
establishment of a central government at Pekin | 
had become difficult through the departure of 
the imperial authorities, Russia announced its 
purpose to recall the Russian minister and the 
Russian troops from Pekin; and later, after a 
legal government had -been established, to join 
the other powers in carrying on negotiations. 

REPLY OF THE UNITED Srates.—The 
United States, August 29th, replied, expressing 
satisfaction with Russia’s disavowal of designs 
of territorial acquisition, and reiterating, on its 
own part, the purposes outlined in its note of 
July 3d. Of these, there remained unaccom- 
plished the protection of foreign interests and 
foreign life and property everywhere in China; | 
the prevention of a spread of disorder; and such 
a solution of the troubles as would ensure perma- 
nent peace, the preservation of Chinese territo- 
rial and administrative entity, and the protection | 
of treaty rights and equal trade privileges. The | 
United States expressed the view that these | 
purposes could best be accomplished by the joint 
occupation of Pekin until the Chinese govern- 
ment should have been reéstablished. It added 
that such an occupation must be ineffective unless 
all the powers acted with entire harmony of 
purpose; and that, if one power were to with- 
draw its troops, a general withdrawal would 
beeome expedient. As to the time and manner 
of carrying out such a movement, the United 
States reeommended a conference of the military 
commanders at Pekin. 


Tur CHINESE IMPERIAL CourT is re 
ported to be at Tai-Yuan-Fu, capital of the 
province of Shansi. It is not clear what meas- 
ure of authority it exercises, but its temper is 
apparent in an edict which it is reported to have 
issued, appointing a eommission to investigate | 
the conduet of the viceroys of Nankin and} 

~ Hankow, whose efficient protection of foreign | 
interests has brought ire under suspicion. 
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THE G. A. R—The ; 34th national encamp- | 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic was | 
held at Chicago the last week of August. The | 
parade of the veterans was one 
of the largest since the grand 
review at Washington, at the 
elose of the Civil War; 35,000 
men are estimated to have 
been in line. The convention 
adopted a petition to Congress, 
asking the creation of a court 
of appeals to aet on pension 
applications. It was voted to 
hold the next encampment at 
Denver. Judge Leo Rassieur, who rose from the 
ranks toa brevet major in a Missouri regiment 
during the war, and till recently judge of probate 
at St. Louis, was chosen commander-in-chief. 





Juoae Leo Rassieun. 


Tue PoLtricaL CAMPAIGN.—Flections for 
state officers and Representatives in Congress 
were held in Arkansas September 3d and in 
Vermont September 4th. The Demoeratic can- 
didates were elected in Arkansas by slightly 
reduced pluralities, and the Republican candi- 
dates in Vermont by about 32,500 plurality, as 
compared with 38,571 in 1896.—The fusion 
between the national People’s and Democratic 
parties has been made complete by the declina- 
tion of Charles A. Towne, the People’s party 
candidate for Vice-President, and the substitution 
in his place of Adlai E. Stevenson, the Demo- 
cratic candidate——The “National” party, at 
its adjourned convention in New York, Sep- 
tember 5th, nominated for President Senator 
Donelson Caffery of Louisiana, and for Vice 
President Archibald M. Howe of Massachusetts, 

DEATH OF ARTHUR SEWALL.—The Hon. 
Arthur Sewall of Maine, Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President in 1506, died September sth. | 
Mr. Sewall was widely known as a ship-builder, 
and was also identified with railroads and other 
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NATURE GS SCIENCE | 


Insecr Foop oF THE MALAYs.— The | 
Cambridge exploring expedition to the Malay 
peninsula, whose members have recently returned 
to England, found some strange articles of diet 
among the natives who were visited. 
these articles, of which two members of the expe- 
dition partook, were red ants, toads, bee grubs 
and a species of cicada. The latter are caught in 
a peculiar manner. A bright fire being made at 
night the natives assemble around it, one of their 
number holding a lighted torch, while the others 
clap their hands at regular intervals, The 
insects, attracted by the lights and the noise, 
settle upon the persons standing about the fire 
and are then captured. 

THE Ice Froops or IckLanp.— Dr. 
Thorvald Thoreddsen in recent papers gives a 
curious picture of life and scenes in Iceland. 
Settlements are limited to the lowlands, yet even 
these are not safe places of abode, for they are 
exposed to lava floods, river fioods and showers 
of volcanic ashes. When the glaciers of the 
dome-shaped mountains are suddenly melted by 
voleanic heat, overwhelming torrents, bearing 
immense masses of ice and fragments of rock, 
sweep down the river-beds. Yet with all their 
disadvantages the inhabitants of the narrow low- 
lands of Iceland enjoy universal education, and 
among them more books and newspapers are pub- 
lished per head of the population than in any 
otber country. 


A Kixe or Rats.—Last winter there was 
discovered at Chéteaudun in France an example 
of the rare phenomenon known in popular phrase 
as “the king of rats.” It consisted of seven 
living rats inextricably bound together by the 
interlacing of their tails. A photograph of the 
singular group, together with a description, was 
sent to a scientific journal 
in Paris. The name king 
of rats is based upon the 
tradition that the king of 
the world of rats and mice 
is accustomed occasionally 
toenthrone himself,adorned 
with a golden crown, upon 
@ group of rats with tails 
instances of this curious 
phenamenon are recorded in books on natural 
history. It is said that the king of rate is 
formed only in the winter, when the animals 
crowd together to keep warm, and the rodent 
friends of the unfortunate prisoners are credited 
with feeding them out of benevulence. 

BaLLoon-FLYINe BY MOONLIGHT.— 
French meteorologists engaged in the exploration 
of the upper air by means of captive balloons 
have found that, owing to the effect of the sun’s 
heat on the balloons, the best results are attained 








entwined. Several 


at night, and their most successful experiments | 


have been performed by moonlight. The balloons 
carry self-registering thermometers and barum- 
eters and attain enormous heights, varying 


between 40,000 and 50,000 feet. The highest 


flight recorded by the instruments is nearly nine 
and ovethird miles. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE Ears.—Dr. 
F. Larroque reports to the French Academy of 
Sciences that his studies of the action of sounds 
upon the human ears prove that the auditory 
apparatus of each ear operates independently of 
the other. This appears to have a bearing upon 
the question whether loss of hearing by one ear 
exercises an injurious effect upon its mate. 

ENHANCING THE Dignity oF Worps.— 
Mr. E. D. Preston, of the Coast and Geudetic 
Survey, who has recently studied the language 
of Hawaii, calls attention to a remarkable pecul- 


jarity in which that language shows a sharp | 


contrast to others. Usually when a foreign word 
is adopted into a language it is debased in its 
Meaning. Thus, “saloon,” meaning a drinking 
place, comes from the French salon, a parlor; 
and the Spanish word hablar, to talk, is trans- 
formed by the French into a word signifying a 
babbler and a liar. Many similar examples are 


found in European languages. But in Hawaii, 


the opposite rule prevails, and words that have 
been adopted from the tongues of white men 
have been elevated in meaning and designate 
better things than they did in their original 
language. 


AMERICAN CHILLED-IRON Forts.—Prof. 
R. H. Thurston of Cornell University calls 
attention to the fact that since the Spanish War, 
the manufactare of chilled-iron turrets for coast 
defence has been established in this country. He 
regards the ‘chilling’ of the surface of cast iron 
so as to give it a hardness exceeding that of tool 
steel as “one of the most remarkable scientific 
achievements of the time.” The chilling of cast 
iron for car- wheels has long been practised 
almost exclusively in this country, but although 
it is at bottom an American invention, the use of 
the process for making turrets for coast defence 
has hitherto been developed only in Europe. 
Professor Thurston remarks that American 
iron is the finest in the world for this purpose. 


Among | 
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The Standard Tea 
and Coffee Strainer. 


No drip to soll table | 
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TRAINED NURSE. 
REMARKS ABOUT NOURISHING FOOD. 

“A physician’s wife, Mrs. Dr. Landon, gave me | 

a packet of Grape-Nuts about a year ago, with 

‘the remark that she was sure I would find the | 

food very beneficial, both for my own use and for 
my patients. I was particularly attracted te the 
| food, as at that time the weather was very hot, 
and 1 appreciated the fact that the Grape-Nutse 
required no cooking. 

“The food was deliciously crisp, and most 
inviting to the appetite. After making use of tt 
twiee a day for three or four weeks, I discovered 
that it was a most wonderful invigorater. {used 

, to suffer greatly from exhaustion, headaches and 
depression of spirits. My work had been very 
| trying at times and indigestion had set in. 

“Now I am always well and ready for any 
amount of work, have an abundance of active 
energy and cheerfulness and mental poise. I 
have proved to my entire satisfaction that 
this change has been brought about by Grape- 
Nuts food. 

“The fact that it is predigested is a very desira- 
ble feature. I have had many remarkable results 
ih feeding Grape-Nuts to my patients, and I 
cannot speak too highly of the food. My friends 
constantly comment on the change im my appear- 
ance. I have gained nine pounds since beginning 
the use of this food.” Eleanor Miller, Trained 
Medical and Surgical Nurse, 515 Jeff. Street, Bay 

| City, Mich. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 190 | 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


COLD MEDAL | 


Walter Baker & Go, tt 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. timited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Secured by 
whe. learn, 
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COMPANION. 


have demonstrated in many carefully 
conducted tests that 


Libby ’s 
Extract of Beef 


stands first in culinary excellence and 
highest in nutritive value. 

ibby’s is not the common kind—it is 
never sold in bulk. It is the essence of 
Government inspected beef. Put up in 
hygienic cleanliness—carefully sealed in 
convenient sized porcelain jars — it will 
keep indefinitely in any climate. 
New edition booklet, ‘‘How to Make Good Things 
to Eat.” Tellsof many new uses for Beef Extract. 


Sent free. 


LIBBY McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 


Make pictures 2% x 2% inches. Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure film cartridges and are 80 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best panake. 








Brownle Camera, for 2%{ x 21 pletures, = = $1.00 
‘Transparent-Fih lige, 0 expouures, 234 x My - 5 
| Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, 35 








Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera Club 
Constitution, $500.00 in Kodak Prizes to the members, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Artistic Monuments... 


COST NO MORE 
THAN PLAIN ONES 


Marble is entirely out of date. 


Besides, itis very expensive. 

rictly everlasting. Itcannot crumble 
with the action of frost. Moss-growth is 
Itis more artistic than any stone. Then why 
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mark an epoch in musical literature. 
interest every musician, and the general public as well. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Send $1.00 for HARPER'S BAZAR from 
September 8th until December 31st. These 
include Mme. 
lessons, and the Great Fall Fashion Num- 
ber published September 8th. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $4.00 A 


HARPER & BROS., Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York City. 
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in White Browre. 


Granite soon gets moss-grown, dis- | 
colored, requires constant expense and care, and eventually crum- | 
bles back to Mother Ferth. i 


White Bronze } 


an impossibility. 
not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hundred 
public monuments. ‘ 
Write at once for free designs and informatic 

under no obligations. 


Che Monumental Bronze Co., * 
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By the world’s most famous music teacher, 


MME. MARCHESI, 
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iNew 


{Fall Suits 
tand Cloaks. 


OvR new Fall Cata 
logue of Suits and 

Coa is now ready 
It contains some new 
features never before 
shown in a catalogue of 
this kind, We picture 
in it all of the newest 
styles, and will mail it 


Sree, together with 
samples af materials to 
select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. 
Bear in mind that we 
keep no ready-made 
germents — everything 
is made especially to 
the customer’s orders 
and desires as regards 
quality, cut, finish and 
Price. Our prices t/:is 
Season are lower thar 
ever before. We pay 
all express charges. 


Our New Fall 
Catalogue illus- 
trates > 

























Exquisite Tai- 
lor-made 


Tailor-made Gowns, 
beth and skirt liged throughout 
with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very meod- 
erate prices. 

Ercan oe designs ia Jackets, liaed through- 

New Fred Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 


Golf Newmarkets, Rain: lay-Day Suh ae 
and 'alny-Day Skirts made of doub' 
face mater iat: 


We would be pleased to mail our catalogoes: to: to- 
gether with a ful line of samples to select from, 
any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate Cnet. 
Be sure to say whether you wish samples for suits 
or for cloake’ and we will then be able to send you 
exactly what you desire. Write to-day for Cate: 
logue and Samples; you will get them free by 
return mail. 
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THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 224 Street, New York. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is & .75 @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
‘seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All : 
additional pages over elght—which is the number | 

iven for $1.76-are a gift to the subscribers from | 
e publishers. i 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
ney for Henowals should be sent by each sub- 

Money for Renewals shou sent by each sul 
Meh A hitcetly totnis office. “We do hot request 
Agents to collect money for Fenewals of subscrip- 

ions. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN RE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 60. 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. Tt is 
almost sure to wear # hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in @ letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {8 paid, can be changed. 

Discontinaances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Retarning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, aa we cannot find your naine on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address 1s given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this 1 done. : 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. “Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY, MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. ‘Boston, Mass. 















EXAMINATION OF THE STOMACH. 


EXT to the prevention of disease, 
which Is in great part the 
province of the sanitarian in 
distinction from the practising 
physician, the alm of medical 
science is to cure disease and : 
relleve suffering. | 

It is sometimes said, by way of 
reproach, that physicians nowadays are more | 
interested in the study of the nature of disease | 
than in its cure; that they regard their patients 
as subjects for analysis, rather than as sufferers 
to be relieved. 

This is true, perhaps, in isolated instances, but 
only in such. Physicians are intensely interested 
in ferreting out the nature and cause of disease, 
but this Is because successful study of that kind 
gives the only solid foundation upon which to 
work. The diagnosis of disease must precede its 
rational treatment, and progress in this science 
is an evidence of the advance of medicine in 
general. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this advance more evident. 
than in the study of digestive disorders. Formerly 
the only means a physician had of determining the 
condition of the stomach was an inspection of the 
tongue and a questioning of the patient as to his 
appetite and his feelings after taking food. At 
the present day, although the information obtained 
in this way is not ignored, the physician does not 
rely upon it wholly in obscure cases, 

He feels with his hand to detect any Inequalities 
there may be in the walls of the organ; he taps 
upon it to determine whether the walls are 
thickened or dilated; he listens to the sounds 
produced within it by the movements of the 
contained solids, liquids and gases; he introduces 
into the patient’s stomach a tiny electric bulb 
attached to the end of a long tube through which 
the wires run, and by the illumination so produced 
gains valuable Information as to the size of the 
organ, its position, and the presence or absence 
of tumors in its wall. 

It is also possible to determine accurately the 
digestive power of the stomach by giving the 
patient a measured quantity of food, and then 
removing through a tube what remains at the end 
of a given time, and seeing how far it has been | 
digested. 

The contents of the stomach are also examined 
chemically, to find out if the different ingredients 
of the gastric juice are present in normal propor- 
tion. 

As a result of all these methods, a doctor can 
now get information regarding digestive ailments 
that will enable him to help many cases which a 
generation ago would have baffied all the skill of 
the most acute physician. 
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“THOSE OBLIGING U.S. GUARDS.” 


American visitors at Paris this summer, par- 
ticularly those not conversant with the French 
language, concur in commending the remarkably 
fine company of young men who watch over the 
exhibits of the United States at the Exposition. 

These guards are typical young Americans of 
the better class, many of them students and college | 
men, who have accepted the position as a conven- ; 
fent method of seeing the fair and something of 
Europe. They wear a handsome uniform of dark | 
blue cloth, with a neat trimming of white cord; 
and it Is not too much to say that the sight of that | 
uniform has gladdened the hearts of thousands of | 
their visiting fellow-countrymen. 

The guards, as I am well aware, are not in need 
of any testimonial from my pen; yet merely as a 
way of expressing my personal gratitude for 
numerous courtesies, I append a few verbatim 
opinions heard In common conversation at Paris. 

“When I'm lost and don’t know where to go, 
nor how to get there, 1 look around for one of 
those dear United States Guards.” (Denver lady.) 

“One of those guard boys will tell you more in| 
two minutes about this Exposition than you can , 
xet out of all these French guide-books, policemen 
and chair-pushers in a week.” (A Detroit mer- 
chant.) 

The most pleasing object I have seen to-day | 
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was one of those nice United States Guards. This | 
afternoon I was trying to find the American Corn 
Kitchen, and spent two hours wandering up-stairs 
and down-stairs in the Palais d’ Agriculture, and 
one in that confusing palace of chemical indus- 
tries. One of the French guards—there are 
hundreds of them, you know—was trying to assure 
me that it was in the Esplanade, a mile away, but 
I knew better. Just then one of our United States 
Guards hove in sight. He told me all about it in 
ten words; and to make sure that I didn’t miss 
my way again, he took me to the place himself.” 
(Philadelphia school-teacher.) 

“Those guard boys know just what you need. 
It does your eyes good to meet one, they are so 
bright and intelligent. For if by any chance one 
of them doesn’t know what you ask about, he Is 
sure to know something a good deal better for 
you.” (Chicago lady.) 





EXPENSIVE HATS. 


The most costly man’s hat of which the Hatters’ 
Gazette has found record is one which was pre- 
sented to General Grant while he was in Mexico. 
Fifteen hundred dollars in gold was paid for It. 
No wonder it Is to be seen in the National Museum 
at Washington, for besides being so expensive, it 
is said to be the finest specimen of a Mexican 
sombrero ever made. 


Perhaps the next most expensive hat was that 
which was presented to William H. Seward when 
he was Secretary of State In President Lincoln's 
Cabinet. It was of the kind known as Panama, 
and his South American admirers who sent it to 
him paid a thousand dollars for it. 

At one time good Panama hats cost five hundred 
dollars, but these are not now made. A hundred 
and ten dollars seems to be about the highest in 
the present day. 

The rich men of South America wear hats as 
fine as this, but ordinary mortals have to be 
content with specimens which cost at the most 
but ten or fifteen dollars. Still these are very fine, 
and are practically everlasting, for they can be | 
cleaned again and again. | 

It is curious that they are called Panama hats, | 
for they do not come from there. The finest are 
obtained from Payta, Peru, and Guayaquil. The: 
are made of the fibre of the pineapple plant, and 
are as soft as silk, and so pliable that they can 
easily be folded up and carried in the pocket, 
ace lent specimens are made by the natives of 

Suba. 


ENGINE AND ELEPHANT. 


In certain parts of India railroad engineers 
have many difficulties to encounter, some of them 
more amusing to read about than to experience. 
Of one such difficulty an exchange tells the follow- 
ing story: 


A freight-train was lumbering along, when a big 
elephant came out of the woods and undertook to 
butt the engine off the track. The engineer did 
not like to charge the brute, for fear of an upset, 
and several times reversed the engine, in the vain 
hope that the elephant would take that as a sign 
of surrender, and retire. 

Finally the elephant backed into the engine, 
and sett ing its forefeet firmly between the rails, 
endeavored to push the train backward with its | 
hind quarters. 

The engineer promptly put on all steam, toppled 
the elephant over a small embankment, and before 
it could recover its senses, the train passed on. 


HER WEDDING. 


A recent number of Lippincott’s Magazine con- | 
tains an amusing little story of the account given 
by Chloe, @ young negro house servant in an | 
Atlanta family, of a wedding she had attended. | 


The next day her mistress said to her: 

“Well, Chloe, how did the wedding go off?” 

“Oh, la, missus, it was de grandest weddin’ I 
eber saw! It was Jess lubly! Oh, yo’ jess ought | 
to ob seen de flowahs an’ de splendid weddin’ 
suppah an’ de bride—oh, de bride! She had on 
de longest trail, an’ a white veil all ovah her, an’ 
a wreath ob flowahs, an’ oh, it was Jess de mos’ 
elegant weddin’!” 

“How did the bridegroom look?” 

An expression of infinite disgust came into the | 
face of Chloe as she said, scornfully: 

“La, missy, dat good - for - not in’, no-’count 
niggah nebbah come anigh!”” | 


LOGICAL RESULT. 


A habit of doubt by no means insures one against 
imposition. 


“How in the world do you suppose James 
Ronalds was so easily taken in by that mining 
agent?” asked one man of another. “Why, he 
never believes that anybody but himself is tellin, 
the exact truth. He always says, ‘Take that 
statement with a grain of salt.’” 

“That’s just the reason he’s been imposed upon | 
so easily now,” was the quick response, “A man 
that's spent forty-five years taking salt is bound 
to get so thirsty that he’s ready to swallow aimost 
anything!" 


NOT AVAILABLE. 


When, at three o'clock one morning, Mrs. New- | 
man was convinced that she heard a burglar in , 
the parlor, she cautiously awakened her husband. 


“Very well,” said Mr. Newman, with a drowsy 
patience born of frequent similar alarms, “I'll get 
my revolver from the drawer, and go down and 
investigate.” 

“But, William,” said his wife, with a sudden 
gasping remembrance, eet pistol isn’t here, 

lear. I—I tied it up with ribbons for an orna- | 
ment under your father’s sword to-day!” 


CONFUSING. 


A Western visitor to New England says it is 
evident that the educational power of Boston does 
not radiate as far as he had supposed. | 


In a small railroad-station, | than twenty 
miles from “the modern Athens,” he read the 
following notice posted on the wall: 

“The train leaving Boston at 1.30 P. M., will | 
leave at 1.45 P. M., and at all stations along the | 
road fifteen minutes later.” 





A Happy Irishman, returned home for a visit, 
was asked how he fared in America, “Pretty well, 
pretty well,” said he, “but Ud rather be a gas-lamp 
in Dublin than President of the United States.” 
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FIT THE GROCER. 
WIFE MADE THE SUGGESTION. 


A grocer has excellent opportunity to know the 


effects of special foods on his customers. Mr. R. 

































A. Lytle of 557 St. Clair St., Cleve id, Ohio, has a 
long list of customers that h been helped in 
health by leaving off coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experience: “ Two 
years ago I had been drinking coffee, and must 
say that I was almost wrecked in my nerves. 

“ Particul: in the morning I was so irritable 
and upset that I could hardly wait until the coffee 
was served, and then I had no appetite for 
breakfast and did not feel like attending to my 
store duties, 

“One day my wife suggested that inasmuch as I 
was selling so much Postum Food Coffee there 
must be some merit in it, and suggested that we 
try it. I took home a package and she prepared 
it according to directions. The result was a very 
happy one. My nervousness gradually disap- 
peared and to. my ner all right. 1 
would advise every one affected in any way with 
nervousness or stomach troubles to leave off 


coffee and use Postum Food Coffee.” 


A doll’s undershirt 


SENT FREE 


To every mother giving 
name of dealer and 
stating for how many 
childre y 
derwe: 
high - 
wear so inexpensiy 
and there is no low- 
pri underwear so 

+ as 


The Munsing 
Underwear. 


It combines perfection 
of fit and finish with 
‘popular prices. 
Men's Union Sults at 
from #1.50 to $6.00. 
Women’s Union Su 
from $1.00 to 8: 
© Children’s Union 
at from 75e.to $2.0 


Northwestern 
Knitting Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, I 
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Whenever and \\ 
However Served \\ 
Cream of Wheat just suits, 
In hotweatheryou don’t have 
to think about what to eat, be- 

cause the Booklet tells how to | 
serve it in many dainty forms, 

Susceptible fof quick prepara- 

tion, it is peculiarly suitable 

for impromptu luncheons....... 

Dainty, Appetizing, Wholesome. 
Booklet in Every Package. 

er to show you 

‘ream of Wheat 

ich he will give 


m prints, but artistic 
res. which you will 
want to hang in the finest 
room in your house. You 
will miss it if you do not 
look them over. 
CREAM OF WHEAT CO,, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





soaps for nearly half a century. 


i on 


When you want soap—that’s soap, buy 


B.T. Babbitts 
Best Soap 


When you want cheap jewelry and stuff that won't last, buy soap with 
a premium, and be dissatisfied with both. 
Babbitt’s Best Soap sells without schemes, 


B. T. Babbitt, New York 


“Babbitt’s certainly pays” 


It has fed all faundry 
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A Dog Cemetery. 

Near the Victoria Gate, Hyde Park, in the very 
center of the most fashionable district of London, 
is perhaps the most curious cemetery in the 
world. A small area, including not more than 
one-quarter of an acre, enclosed by cultivated 
shrubs and trailing vines, contains more than 
three hundred tiny gravestones which stand at 
the head of as many miniature graves. 

Scores of ladies and gentlemen ride or drive 
daily through the Victoria Gate on their way to 
Rotten Row and other famous roadways, while 
bundreds of people walk in the very shadow of 
the sequestering bushes that shut this unique 
burial-ground from the world of wealth and 
fashion without suspecting its existence. 

The Duke of York is Ranger of Hyde Park, 
and when, nearly sixteen years ago, a well-known 
English aristocrat applied for permission to bury 
a valuable dog in the Park, the request was 
granted. Shortly afterward a dog belonging to 
the duke was run over and killed, and its 
remains were placed beside the other. A small 
garden was then set aside for a burial-ground for 
valued pets, and thus the dog cemetery was 
started. But, although it is primarily for dogs, 
slabs have been erected to the memory of a 
number of cats, three monkeys, several parrots | 
and at least one canary-bird. | 

There are few cemeteries better kept than this | 
one. A little mound of earth hardly two feet’ 
long and not one foot wide, al] covered with fresh | 
flowers or green with well-trimmed English ivy 
vines, distinctly marks each grave. The marble 
or granite stones above the mounds bear inscrip- 
tions which are suitable, according to the taste of 
the masters or mistresses of the dead pets. 

Many of the epitaphs are pathetic and some 
few ridiculous, but nearly all are interesting. | 
Among the first to be seen upon entering the | 
little cemetery-garden are these affectionate ' 
inscriptions: 














My Ruby Heart 
Died 
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mound, the shells being emblematic of the love 
of the mistress, which will endure as long as the 
wreath endures the summer suns and winter | 
storms. 
The inscriptions above the graves of some of 
the cats excite comment. 
“Yum- Yum” 










Who Died 
Jun 1895 
Aged 12 years 


A Most Gentle 
A Most Loving 
Persian Cat 


Tribute 
of respect 
To Two White Pet Cats. 


Bebé, 
Died Sept. 15—1896, 
Aged 12 years; 
And Sam, His Nephew, 
Died July 3, 1897. 
Aged 8 years. 
There are several French epitaphs, as: 
A 
Mon cher 
“Wee” 
Mes Pensées 
There are also two in Latin, one in German | 
and one in Greek. | 
There is another cemetery of a similar nature | 
in Edinburgh. The old castle that is now used 
as barracks for soldiers contains, within the 
outer wall, the graves of a few regimental dogs. 
At present there are only about fifteen graves , 
there, and it will never be so large as the dog! 
cemetery in London. | 
















Wise Words. 


While Robert Louis Stevenson was wandering ; 
on the streets of San Francisco, in poverty and | 
almost in despair, he chanced to come upon a 
book of maxims by the good Quaker, William 


| 














COMPANION. 


5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 







Heat 
Your 
House 


with a 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what {t will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dienton. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




















ELCH’S 


Grape Juice 
WITHOUT ALOOHOL — WITHOUT ADULTERATION. 


It is all the goodness that 80 tons’ pressure 
can extract from choicest Concord Grapes. 
It is not a preparation. 

Embodying all the food properties of the 
Grape, Welch’s Grape Juice is food and 
drink in one—a sustaining diet for the 
sick—a nutrient tonic for the convalescent 
—a health-giving drink for all. 


At Druggists and Grocers. 
Send 10c. for Sample by mail. 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
Westfield, N. Y. 

















Desks, 
| SHUMWAY © 


ITI. 


Ladies ana young peopie to 


Silver Se 








WA NTED., irestigate our ten-dotur 

* orders of Toilet Articles, 

| Pith whicn we give, Free, handsome Chairs, Couches. 
rc, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
MPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


ASAVE eet FUEL 


ster Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in S$ minutes. 1 box cures 10 
headaches. Costs 2 cents. At druggists, or 





Nervease 


Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by appiying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 3 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury. and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softuess of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 








L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 





Penn, which gave him such comfort that two 
years later he sent a copy to a friend, saying: “If 
ever, in all my human conduct, I have done a 
better thing to my fellow-creatures than handing 
on to you this sweet, dignified and wholesome 
book, I know I shall hear of it on the last day.” 
The book itself has lately been reprinted, and ! 
we are glad to give to our readers a few of its 
admirable maxims: 


| 
\ 
e | Weare apt to be very pert about censuring | 
Sept. 14, 1897. others, and we will not endure advice ourselves. 
For And nothing shows our weakness_more than to: 
Seven Years be so sharpsighted at spying other Men’s Faults, , 
We Were and so purblind about our own. | 
Such Friends. The Receipts of Cookery are swell’d to a 
a eee Volume, but a good Stomach excells them all; | 
In Loving Memory to which nothing contributes more than industry | 
of and temperance. ' 


Faithful Little 
“Barney” 
October 27, 1898. 

“Kioto” was a prize Japanese dog that had 
been to distant parts of the world with its master. 
“Tie” was a lap-dog that “talked with soft brown 
eyes more eloquent than speech.” 

Two prominent stones bear the words: “Jere- 
miah” and “Isaac.” Near these is a tablet to 

Jack the Dandy, 
A sportsinan and a pal. 

There is a singular story told of this dog. Jack , 
was a bulldog of great value, and when his | 
remains were interred, a number of London 
sporting men brought their dogs in carriages asa 
last tribute of respect to the dead prize-winner. 
Judging from some other inscriptions, it may be | 
inferred that the owners thought their dogs | 
capable of appreciating the honor they were doing 
their lost companion. For example, one stone 
bears these words: : 

Surely he was not a dog only, he was human. 


And again: 


In 
Loving Memory of 
Darling Jacksie, 
A Scotch Collie. 
Died 31 Ociober 1895, 
Aged 15 years. 

The most intelligent, faithful, gentle, sweet- 
tempered and affectionate dog that ever lived; 
and adored by his devoted and sorrowing friend, | 
Sir H. Seton Gordon, Bart. 


Religious sentiments are frequently expressed, 
and on several tablets verses of Scripture are 
quoted : 


My Bijou 
Died 2 September 1898. 
Aged 2 years 3 months. 
“Not one of them is forgotten before God.” 
Luke xli—6. 


Again: 
“Betty” 


And when at length 

My own life’s work Is o'er 

I hope to find her 

Waiting as of yore, 

Eager, expectant, glad, 

To meet me at the door. 

“Good-by, but not forever,’’ and “Neither for- 

getting nor forgotten” express feeling, but are not 
so appropriate as 











“Toby” 
True as steel, and 
Faithful unto death. 
The quotation most often seen is this one: 
There are men both good and wise 
Who say dumb creatures we have cherished her¢ 
below 
Shall give us kindly greeting 
When we pass the golden 
Is it folly if we hope it may 
In several instances a picture of the dead pet 
has been placed in a case and hung above 
the grave. A wreath of shells hangs over one 













; as cook for a family of two. 
every year she has been left in solitary 


| during that time, while her employers visited 


‘tion to wed “me coosin’s widower, who’s been: 


an apologetic tone, “You know it will be quite a 


It is wise not to seek a secret, and honest not | 
to reveal one. Only trust thyself and nothing 
shall betray thee. 

There are some men like Dictionaries; to be 
lookt into upon occasions, but have no Connec- 
tion and are little entertaining. 

We must not pretend to see all that we see, if 
we would be easie. 

Perhaps thou art rather Innocent than Virtu- 
ous, and Owest more to thy Constitution than thy 
Religion. 

Why is Man less durable than the Works of | 








/ his Hands, but because this is not the Place of | 


his Rest? 
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Why She Married. 


Among the people who regard matrimony as a | 
safe haven for all who are sailing the troubled 
waters of life, is the elderly spinster who for 
over twenty-five years has presided over the 
kitchen ina New York house. fl 

She has had ample help in her domestic duties } 
Four months of 

ion 
full wages | 





of the house, and in the receipt of 


country and seashore. 

From year to year her life has apparently. run! 
in precisely the same smvoth grooves. When 
her mistress returned from her last summer’s 
travels, the faithful Bridget announced her inten- 








here often whin he was in the city.”’ 
“Do you think you'll be hay ier than you 
have been here?” asked her mistress, adding, in 





change.’’ 

“Yis'm,” said Bridget, firmly, “that’s what I 
want. You've been real kind to me, but I’ve 
been knocking around the world alone for 
twinty-five years now, and I’ll be glad to settle.” 

“What is your—your cousin’s widower’s busi- 
ness’? inquired the lady, after a moment’s 
digestion of this statement. 

“Tim's?” said Bridget, with a wide smile. 
“He's travelling agent for a tin manufacturer, 
mim, and he'll take me along with him every- 
wheres !”” 

SS ee 


Pertinent Question. 

A native of Cape Cod was taking his first trip 
to the White Mountains, in company with a 
Boston niece and her husband, and his comments 
country x 








on the thro h the train sped 





were a source of delight hearers. 


At one time the railroad wound between 
beautiful hills, behind which rose the solemn 
mountains. At the foot of one of the hills lay 
a fine farm, w red-roofed house, barn and 
outbuildings su, the only chance for home 
far as the tr lers could see. 

a charming, secluded nook for a farm- 
exclaimed an enthusiastic young woman, 
ipe Cod. He 















house! 
seated behind the old man from 
turned with a shrewd, inquir 72, 

S * he remarked, “What I 
was thinkin’ is, What do they do when they git 
out o’ saleratus bakin’ day?’ 














School 
Groun 









and suggestions. 
sure, be happy to know that 


Already thousands of sc! 


laid-out grounds, beautified 
shrubbery. Indeed, one rail 


every schoolhouse along its 
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wait for your neighbors or 


SBOGS 


x 


Send for our booklet... 
oe 


© any word of suggestion or 
= by us. Address, 
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GOSEOSOSSGS OSE 


The fall of the year is a good time to begin. 
the work now and prepare the ground for the planting 
of trees and shrubbery in the spring. 


ds. 







AX 


N the issue of April 5th, The Youth’s Com- 
panion published an article on “ Beautifying 
the Schoolhouse Grounds.” 
to send free to any school or any interested 
person an illustrated booklet full of help 
Companion readers will, we are 


It also offered 


the result of this work is 


encouraging and full of promise. 


hools in the United States 


have taken advantage of our offer, and in place of 
untidy, barren surroundings may now be seen well 


with trees, flowers and 
lroad with a mileage of 


more than two thousand miles is organizing to beautify 


entire line of road. The 


good resulting from this work cannot be estimated. 
The Youth’s Companion calls upon its readers every- 
where to see that the little schoolhouse nearest them 
shall be made more beautiful and attractive. 


Do not 
the school board to act. 
Lay out 


It will be sent you tree. 


We should be very glad to have a word of suggestion 
or encouragement from any of our readers in reference 
3 to this work, as it is our purpose to follow it up, and 


help will be appreciated 


COMPANION, 


201 Columbus Avenue, 


Boston, Mass. 


Beautify the 


ample 10 cents, 
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The RICHMOND 


The Fire-Box has rounded corners, so that com- 
plete combustion of fuel is assured. It is lined with 
Dighton Rock, the most durable fire-brick made. It is 
calculated to take care of powerful water front, or heat 
hot water reservoir without interfering with the superior 
baking qualities of the oven. 


Cleanliness is a feature of the Richmond worth 
noticing. The large ash-pit and pan and swing hearth 
take care of and hide from view all ashes and _ litter, 
and these waste products are removed without littering 
stove or floor. 


Oven Thermometer. The reliable oven thermom- 
eter set in the oven door eliminates all guesswork, and tells 
the heat of the oven as a clock tells the hour of the day. 


Range. 


Some Things You Ought To 
Know About It. 


The 
Oven 


is large, and ven- 
tilated by a system 
based upon most 
approved scientific 
principles. 


No Smoke, 
No Steam, 


No Objection- 
able Odors 


escape into kitchen, 
and from kitchen 
into other rooms of 
the house. 

The natural mois- 
ture of the air is 
retained within the 
oven, obviating the 
drying up and wast- 
ing of the nutritive 
juices during proc- 
ess of roasting or 
baking. 


Richmond Flue Construction. The superiority 
of our double flue system is incontestable. All the 
products of combustion are carried twice around the 
oven, the result being that we utilize more heat from 
the fire—let less heat escape up chimney—than is possi- 
ble where any other flue system is used. 


Economy. This unusual utilization of heat ex- 


. plains why the Richmond does so much work with 


so little fuel. 


Beauty. Look at this picture of the Richmond 
Range. Isn't ita beauty? A\ll the outlines are grace- 
ful and pleasing, and the decorations are delicate and 
beautiful—not gaudy. We have tried to embellish with- 
out overdoing it, and think we have succeeded; do you? 


You don’t buy a range very often, so investigate thoroughly 


before buying. Dow t be 


persuaded to decide till you see 


the RICHMOND ; it's DIFFERENT from others. 


See the Richmond Agent in your town or send for Catalogue, etc., to 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 





SEPTEMBER 2, 1900, 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


i PUSSERS TH PHESHS FHS ems pts oes SHISEHS a 


Henry Smith Pritchett, Ph.D., 


: PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 








New England and Other Matters. 


A distinguished addition to the list of 
New England college presidents was made when, 
recently, Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett—the subject 
of our cover-page portrait—became the head of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. | 


Doctor Pritchett is a Missourian, forty-three 
years of age, a graduate of Pritchett College and 
a Ph. D. of Munich. He is widely known as 
an astronomer and mathematician, and has been 
Officially attached to the Naval Observatory, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and various 
scientific expeditions. To accept the presidency 
of “‘Tech,’’ Doctor Pritchett restgned the superin- 
tendency of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, to 
which he was appointed by President McKinley 
in 1897. 


Diamond-back terrapin cost, perhaps, 
forty dollars a dozen. Mud-turtles can be profit- 
ably reared and sold at four or five dollars a 
dozen. These are the propositions upon which 
a Litchfield, Connecticut, man has based a 
“turtle-farm’” and commercial prosperity. He 
feeds his turtles on chopped meat, anglewc-ms 
and sour milk, sells them when they are eignt 
inches long, and winters surplus stock in a shal- 
Jow trench under dry leaves and dirt. The only 
trouble with the business, says the turtle-farmer, 
is that he cannot supply the demand—by which 


it will be seen that ethical considerations do not | 


bother him. Such considerations aside, there is 
really no reason why the “red-legged terrapin” 
of Connecticut should not be as good eating as 
the Virginia diamond-back. 


The gold fever has broken out again in 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, and fully a 
half-dozen “prospects” there are mentioned as 
under development. There is gold in the hills, 
beyond a doubt. Whether it can be extracted 
at a profit from the low-grade ores is the problem 
that the Berkshire promoters have to solve. 

Perhaps it was the copper boom of 1898-9 and 
the zine boom following that set so many New 
Englanders looking for metals and gems; or 
possibly people remembered that the finest tour- 


malines are found in Maine, and argued that | 


such things “travel in company.” Only the 
other day an explorer was hunting beryllonite in 
Oxford County, that being, it is said, the only 
known region where it is to be found. The 
measure of his success is not reported; but at 
this very time other explorers were establishing 
the fame of the town of Norway as a pearl-pro- 
ducer. Three varieties of pearl-bearing mussels 
have been found in the brooks in and around the 
town, and beautiful pearls of five or six different 
shades have been triumphantly extracted from 
them. 

Elsewhere in Oxford County two mica-mines 
have recently been opened. Mica sells at thirty 
dollars a ton for the crude ground mineral. 
Sheet mica is much more expensive. Upon both 
the crude and the manufactured article there is a 
heavy duty. Canada and India furnish most of 
the mported mica. The Maine deposits are said 
to be inexhaustible. That is a large, impressive 
word, and sooner than quarrel with it, one may 
as well admit that in “New England’s rock-ribbed 
hills” there are substances more valuable than 
rocks, and that her woods and waters hold 
treasures also. 

ey 


An Early Immigrant. 


So many of our fellow-Americans from Ireland 
have now been with us to the third and fourth 
generation, that it seems odd indeed to think of 
a time when the Irish were commonly classed as 
foreigners. A tradition of Dlentley Village, 
however, preserves an anecdote of the arrival 
there of the first immigrant Irishman. 

Having been misdirected and thereby lost a 
mile on his way to the village, he tried, when 
he discovered the error, to save time by cutting 
across lots. In so doing he trespassed on the 
land of one Simeon Gale. and being suddenly 


warned off by startling shouts from Simeon and | 


his sturdy sons, working near by, he had made 
matters worse by falling over a stone wall, and 
bringing down with him an avalanche of stones. 
He was unhurt, but a hen and her entire young 
brood of chickens were crushed, and when he 
scrainbled to his feet he found himself the captive 
of the wrathful Gales, who promptly carried him 
before Squire Lyte, the legal magnate of the 
neighborhood. He was quite dazed and cowed, 
and made neither protest nor defence while they 
told their story. 

The squire, who was nervous and despotic, 
gathered the main points. and then broke in 
yvapidly “Now, now, now!” he cried, jerkily. 
“This isn't right, this isn’t right, Simeon Gale! 
You've law and damages on your side, law and 
damages! but the poor man’s only a furriner, 
neon and what can you expect? You can 
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| afford the chickens— yes, I know, don’t talk! | 
don’t talk! don’t talk! and you’d ought to treat 
a furriner hospitable. Let the man go!” 

| But Simeon grudged the chickens, and he pro- | 
| tested. He said he did not mind the money, but 
‘the spectacle of such reckless destruction had 
| “riz his dander !”” 

“Well, then,’’ cried the squire, testily, ‘there 

| you were in a lot full of bean-poles! Why didn’t 
you pull one up and take it to him and get it 
j over, man to man? That’s better than hauling 
, him up before a court in a foreign land!” 
At that, for the first time, the poor Irishman 
| found his tongue. ‘“Begorra, I wish he’d tried 
| it!” be exclaimed, fervently. “Thin I’d have 
| known how to conduck me case!” 
| Ilis case, however, never had to be further 
conducted. His spirit still more inclined the 
squire in his favor, and Simeon was induced, 
instead of prosecuting, to take the man into his 
employ, where he remained as a trusted helper 
long after he had paid for the chickens and 
ceased to be regarded as a “‘furriner.”’ 
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Meeting-Place of the Driftwood. 
It is not easy to imagine that logs and timber 


China, India, Washington and Japan, have a 
common meeting-place. Yet upon the cuast 
of Alaska is to be found the harbor toward 
which timber has been drifting for centuries 
from Asia and the American coast. There, in 
the wonderful haven of driftwood, which is one 
of the greatest curiosities that travellers have 
encountered in that northern land, tree meets 
i tree, and the growth of one continent finds itself 
side by side with the timber of another. 

It is easy to identify logs and trees of different 
lands. There the traveller sees fine logs of the 
camphor-tree rubbing against mahogany, redwood 
and pine. Some of the logs from the State of , 
| Washington have on them the names of the men 
who felled them, as well as of the sawmill which 
should have received them, but to which they 
were not destined to go. 

Logs eight feet in diameter are in this novel 
collection, and entire trees a hundred and fifty 
| feet long, uplifted by the roots and cast into the 
sea by some great storm, are stranded there also. 





which have drifted out to sea from California, | 





| From the beach these trees may be occasionally 
| Seen floating shoreward, their roots standing up 
above the waves, their long voyage from some 
distant land all but ended. 
| The haven lies on the Alaskan coast between 
; Yaktag and Kayak island, some twelve or 
| fifteen hundred miles northwest of Seattle. One 
‘beach after another has been formed by the 
‘ floating timbers, and a little way back from the 
shore the deposits are so old that in some places 
| the wood is petrified, while deeper in the earth it 
| has turned into coal. 
The newer logs are without bark and are as 
| hard as stone. They have all taken on a whitish 
appearance. In places the timbers are piled 
twenty feet high, although in other spots they 
tise only toa helene of four or five feet. 
| The haven of driftwood owes its existence to 
the action of the tides, the Japan current and 
other ocean currents, which bring the timber 
in the direction of the Alaskan coast, and the 
| peculiar formation of the shore-lines accomplishes 
he rest. 





| 
Fugitive Fields. 


It is a matter of history that upon half an inch | 
of water depends the safety of Holland. What | 
| has been reclaimed must be kept. If the sea is 
| to be held at bay, dunes must be guarded and 
; dikes repaired. The levels of a thousand canals 
‘must be regulated to an inch if the lowlands 
are not to fall back into a swamp again. The 
official report of an accident that could hardly be 
.Tecorded of any other country than Holland is 
given by David S. Meldrum in “Holland and the 
' Hollanders.”” 


A curious phenomenon occurred in connection 
with the outer dike of the canal on the east side 
of the lake, where it crossed an area of floating 
soil which bordered wide ponds near the village 
of Aalsmeer. An area of many acres, detached 
by the canal from the old works of defence 
against the lake, found itself one fine day driven 
By ite tempest from the bank of the canal to the 

er side of the pond. 

The proprietor implored the aid of the commis- 
sion. is land had floated to the opposite shore, 
widely separated from his other fiel 
on water that was not his own. By the con- 
tinued effort of the pro rietor and of the commis- 
sion, these fugitive fields were towed back to the 
| borders of the canal, and pinned in place by piles 
and poles which prevent them from under- 
taking another voyage. 


, and resting 





Too Well. 


| The statement recently made bya long-suffering 

New Hampshire man seems to establish the 
phrase “enjoys poor health,” in good and regular 
standing. 

“How is Cynthy this spring?” asked one of 
his neighbors. “It seemed to me last time I saw 
her she’d fleshed up a little, and was looking real : 
| pel, but she told me her spirits were dreadful 

we? 





spouse, “‘so they were, ma’am. You see, Cynthy 
aint accustomed to being well, and it kind of 
| wore on her mind, not having any aches and 
| pains such as she’s used to. She spoke of it all | 
through the spring. But last week when we had | 
that easterly spell, her neurology came on full 
force, and now she's a different woman. She 
said to me this morning that when she’d had one 
or two of those sinking turns that the fust heat 
always brings on, she should feel like herself 
| again, and we’d send for Seth’s wife and the 
| children to come, same as usual.” 











“So they were,” responded Cynthy’s tient | || 
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School, Business College, Art, Scient: 


EDUCATIONAL 
The 


College of Languages, 218 Boylston Street, Koston. 
N. E, Sante. Teachers, Rates moderate. Circularsfree. 
BOSTON 


ing Schoo STAMMERERS' 


9 of Boston, 21 
The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston. 3! et 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS SCHOOLS. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pletures and clreular. 
 B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


CARLETON SCHOOL 


Fits for College. 







Insti 
41 Trem 


FOR BOYS, 
BRADFORD, MABB. 
Choice educational advantages. 
A beautiful home. CARLETON, A. M., Ph. D. 

illi i Academy for Boys, 
Williston Seminary, 4saicmy for Boys 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, mile and stralghta wa, 
track. 60th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., cipal, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Opens Oct. ist. High and 
dry location in a village free from evil influences. 
Laboratories. Scholarships. A vigorous School Life. 
American Ideals. Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


Equal privileges for men and women. Allowance for 
service In hospital and dispensary. Twenty-first year 
pened Sept. 18. AUC is MM, M.D., a 
617 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Send for Catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. {fourset: 
Scientitie ; Latin Sclentific ; Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical'Engineering; Chemical; Agricultu: 
ral; Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy; Law; 
Military Drill. "University fees, rooms and 
board, $176.60. ‘A. W. HARRIB, Pres., Orono, Me. 


DEMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys, 
553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
fives a morough English course. For circulars or 
Information address, Epwin DEMERITTS, Prin. 


Ambitious and enter- 
prising 


yung men 
are want 
Shorthand or . . 


iy 
BUSINESS COL- 
GE, asa preparation for positions in business. For: 
Ni G i 
















particuld: 
ORATOR 
and 
PHYSICAL ¢ 
CULTURE 
SCHOOL. 


WANTED! 
LADY, GIRL OR BOY in every town to sell 


Food Products used in every home. 
Write for our CATALOGUE OF PREMIUMS. 


. SHERMAN MFG. CO., 173 State St., Boston. 
6 
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“CRESCO” 


ae MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. §| N 


|| SCHOOLS @ COLLEGES] 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 


or University in New England. Address, 


- | Smith, Vassar, 
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DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


ROCERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of all agen. Endowed, Certiticate admits to 
Wellesley and Wells. Special prepars- 
tion for the Barnard, Bryn Mawrand Radcliffe exami. 


nations. Spectal Courses. Fir ortunity 
‘Address Mrs EP UNDERSILL, Me A rinclpal Lonel Weck 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Cari Faelten, Director. 
CHILDREN’S COURBES to 
ADULTS’ COURSES fete bo ber 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLABS $60 per year. 
Send for New Prospectus. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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|Harvard University School of 
50 Village &., 


Veterinary Medicine, 3: 
The 18th year begins September 27, 1900. After the 

admission examination of the coming September the 

standard of this examination is to be ually raised. 


) For catalogue or any desired information concerning 
the school, address, CHARLES P. LyMaN, Dean. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information, address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 

































is a pronounced feature in the 
dett method of business edu 
By this means the individuality « 
each pup »stered and developed 
hat at aduation they are fully 
equiy a credita 
manner the responsibilities of a 
siness position. It is the thor- 
Burdett methods, com- 
the individual instruction, 
the Situation Department 
so successful in placing Burdett 
graduates in positions 


Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Etc. 


Sessions from Sept. 4 to June 28. 
Open for Visitors all the Year Kound. 


Burdett College, 694 

































































drink 
the 


gi 


It will not cause biliousness no 


Wheat Coffee. 


The kind that tastes like coffee. 


while it is a pleasant drink, it is also 
nourishing — not 
as coffee is. 


let them have a cup of Old Grist 
Mill for breakfast. 
work all day and do it easier for 
the good start it gives them. 












The more you 
it the better you like it. It contains 
nutritive elements of wheat, and 









falsely stimulating, | 







Just now, as the children are be- 
nning another hard year in school 







They'll do better 














rr nervousness. It’s cheaper than 





coffee, too; it sells for 





20 Cts. Per Pound. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. | 





Ask your grocer to get it 
Jor you. He knows us. 




















“FRHERE’S two pails 

[ of swill out there in 
the shed, Frankie. 
When you finish your 
breakfast you can carry 
them out, and I guess 
I'll need you in the field 
this forenoon. I’m in 
a little rush myself.” 
George Crater looked at 
Isabel. 

She sat straight and 
gaunt behind the coffee- 
pot, and her thin fingers 
were painstakingly 
brushing a few crumbs 
from the red table-cloth. 
Her eyes were riveted 
upon the patch that was 
nearest her plate. He 
could not see their 
expression, but George 
Crater knew what his 
daughter Isabel thought. 
His mouth was set stub- 
bornly. 

“Do you hear, Belle? 
Don’t let him dawdle 
round pickin’ up chips 
and so forth. I want him 
in the field to help me.” 

Frankie’s eyes sought 
Isabel’s, too, with help- 
Jess query. He had laid 
his spoun down trem 
blingly at the first harsh 
word from his father 
and crouched back in 
his chair waiting for his 
sister to speak; but she 
did not. She continued 
to brush at the unoffend- 
ing crumbs. George Crater took down his hat 
from the wall and buttoned on his blue ging- 
ham jacket. He went sullenly to the duur and 
out upon the porch. “Now jog along, young 
man!” he called back over his shoulder. ‘No 
wastin’ time on the road, mind you.” 


Yes, she decided, as she looked down over 
her drooping figure, that seemed a fitting 
appellation for her— Mary Jane Dish- 
washer. She wondered her father had 
not had her christened so. 

Had there ever been such a thing as a 
baby-carriage bought? No. Her mother, 
if she ever went anywhere, lugged the 





‘‘ HE WENT SULLENLY TO THE DOOR.” 


voice, but her eyes were full of changing pity 
| and indignation. 

| The boy felt protected as he looked into 
them. “I'm all right, Belle,” he said, drawing 
his little figure up bravely, and then she 
watched him trudge away over the field. He 


children. Isabel doubted if she ever had gone 
anywhere; Isabel could not remember. Her 
mother had grown weary of toiling and grind- 
| ing and lugging, and had died. 





Now Isabel had put on her mother’s shoes. 
After the day’s work was done, she should sit 


It was a hot September morning. The sun, | had not emptied the heavy pails of swill his ; down and sew her father’s shirts dutifully, sew 


although not yet an hour high, seemed fairly 
to blaze down upon the thirsty fields. 
“I'll dig out all that’s in the south field 


| father had left waiting in the shed. He had 
| started, but Isabel had overtaken and sent him 
! back fiercely. 


| them by hand. Her mother had sewed her 
| baby clothes and Frankie’s baby clothes, and 
she had sewed her mother’s shroud. Yes, it 


to-day,” said Mr. Crater, as he gathered up| “Don’t you dare! Don’t you ever dare to| wastrue. The memory of the long black yards 
his crates and potato fork and set out stolidly. | do such a thing!” she had told him, dragging | seemed to hang over her as she washed the 
“I'll be ready to begin fresh and early on the | him almost roughly into the kitchen. dishes. 
next field in the mornin’.” | The pails sat in the path where he had left] She scraped Frankie's unfinished breakfast ; 
George Crater was a hard worker. His|them. Isabel put on ber sunbonnet and carried | into the pan of chicken scraps. As she did so, | 
crops were always the first in and the first out. | them, walking with jerky, decisive steps to the | her face lost some of its harshness. Troubled 
No one ever used the term shiftless in cunnec- | barn. She fed the grunting family of poland-| lines took the place of bitter ones. After all, 
tion with his name. His farm indicated thrift | chinas that caroused round their pen as she | nothing mattered but Frankie. So far, he had 
and management, from the goodly buildings drew near. ‘Then she went into the barn,!been spared. He did not know. She had 
reared on the east corner, to the piece of clean | stopping a moment to pat the sleek sides of the | saved him the bitterness of the “thorough 
timberland a mile to the west. A square mile | horses who stood eating contentedly in their) breaking in” their father had prescribed for 
of the richest land in Kent County was his. | stalls. She let her thin, work-stiffened fingers | his feeble constitution. | 
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his father. Isabel shuddered as she put the 
| little suspenders over his slender shoulders. It 
seemed almost like putting on a yoke. 

Their father seemed delighted. He had called 

his son a “‘little man.’”’ From that day, Isabel’s 
power seemed gradually slipping from her. 
| At first it was only light tasks that were given 
: the child to do—weeds to pull in the garden 
and water to carry from 
the spring; but Isabel 
knew that this was a 
harbinger of what was 
coming, the “ thorough 
breaking in’? her father 
had told her he some day 
meant to give the lad. 

“Tt’s the only way,” he 
declared. ‘It’s the only 
way to make a man of 

him, to test his mettte.” 

As she wiped the little 
blue mug and turned it 
over on the shelf, a dread 
conviction crept up and 
took possession of her. 
Her father’s face that 
morning had worn an 
unusual sternness. His 
words had been harsh 
and unyielding. Was 
this the day he had set 
apart? Was all her 
watching over Frankie 
and caring for him and 
shielding him to count for 
naught ? 

She went to the win- 
dow many times and 
looked out over the hot 
fields, but she could not 
see as far as the south 
potato patch. She 
thought of Frankie, pale 
and tired, plodding up 
and down the steaming 
furrows. Why had she 
let him go? Why had 
she not pleaded sickness 
or anything to have kept 
him with her? 

She burried through 
her work restlessly. The dishes were washed 
and dried; the rooms were swept and dusted; 
and she had brought out the ironing-board. 
She was just smoothing the wrinkles from the 
bosom of her father’s blue shirt when she 
heard a feeble lifting of the pump-handle. 
She knew who was there. Her father had 
| sent Frankie for water. 

She peered through the window. Yes, there 
was the boy in the little suit of blue jeans 








| struggling with the great, unwieldy pump. 


Then Isabel went out with decisive footsteps. 
Her mind was made up. A little while longer 
she could save him. The “breaking in’’ time 
should not come to-day or to-morrow; no, or 
ever, she vowed fiercely; not as long as she 
was left to stand between Frankie and her 
father. She took the boy up in her arms and 
carried him into the house, as she had used to 
do when he still wore skirts and aprons, and she 
sat down in the rocking-chair with him still in 
her arms. His little bare, sunburned legs 


And he gloried to tell how he had started in| linger a moment on a shining brown flank. | 


“barehanded,”’ as it were, in a country entirely 
new; how he had logged and cleared and 
cleaned, toiling early and late; how improve- 
ments had been added year by year; how the 
humble stables and sheds had been superseded 
by great granaries and barns. 

George Crater’s barns were a landmark, 
looming red and pretentious, to be seen for 
miles. The house had been built later. The 
old one still stood, and was used now for a work- 
shop. 

Mrs. George Crater had lived to enjoy the 
new house only a year. The neighbors some- 
times spoke of that. George Crater never 
seemed to have time to figure out just how long 
it was before Nancy died that they had moved 
out of the draughty old log house. 

“I don’t believe Sam Green has forked out a 
bushel yet,’”” he mused with an inward sense 
of satisfaction, as he plodded steadily between 
the brown furrows of his potato field. To 
show that he was more industrious and 
“driving’’ than his neighbors was the one thing 
for which he toiled. 

In the house, Isabel was fitting a damp paper 
into the crown of Frankie’s straw hat. She 
went down into the cellar and poured a glass 
of milk, cool and creamy. “Drink it!’’ she 
said. There was a tone of command in her 


She seemed to be comparing the round com- 


pleteness of the one with the misshapen ugliness | 


of the other. And she was only twenty-five. 
Hot iron seemed to be burning into her soul 
as she went miserably back into the close 
kitchen and took up her round of daily duties. 
She had to wash the dishes, sweep and dust, 
get out the ironing-board and press out the 
week’s washing, for it was Tuesday, then bring 
up vegetables from the cellar and get dinner. 
After dinner she would have to wash dishes 
again; then she would have to change her 
| green gingham apron for one of light print, and 
sit down and sew on her father’s shirts. 
Tt was a tiresome task, sewing by hand. 
George Crater had never ‘‘got round” to buying 
| a sewing-machine. It was one of the improve- 
| ments in which he could not see the sense. 
| The thought rankled sore within Isabel as she 
brought out the dish-pan and began gathering 
| up the breakfast dishes. New reapers and 
‘rakes were stored, bright and shining, out in 
the sheds ; a red fanning-mill was on the barn 
floor; and the latest improved cultivator had 
been added only the season before. Yet there 
had never been a washing machine or a wringer, 
ora Mary Jane Dishwasher, brought into the 


house. She supposed a Mary June Dishwasher | 


| wasan unnecessary expense while they had her. 


“Jest send him out in the field and let me 
take care of him a spell. I'll straighten him 
up ina jiffy.” 

George Crater could not forgive the All- Wise 
Providence that gave him a sickly son. 
bill of expense,” he told Isabel. ‘All he does is 
toeat. A half aday’s grapplin’ with the hoe 
is what he needs, Isabel. If I’d have let your 
mother baby you as you’ve babied him, I’ll 
warrant you wouldn’t have been worth a bit 
more. When I was his age I could plow and 
drag, and I could hold up a cross-cut saw with 
the best of them.’’ 

But Isabel stood stanch. “I need him to 
help me,” she would say decisively. There 
was no use pleading his feebleness. Their father 
did not understand. She kept him in little 
aprons and skirts as long as she dared. He 
was five years old when she made his first 
trousers. ‘I’m used to makin’ dresses,” she 
said in explanation. “I wouldn’t know how 
to go at little pants and jackets.” 
| But the time came when she had to fashion 
with her own hands and button on what she 
told herself was just as much a little prison 
suit as if stripes ran round and round. It was 
a miniature of what Frankie’s father wore. 
| It consigned him to the same mercilesg toil; 
to weary hours in the scorching sun. It pro- 
claimed him a man-child and the property of 





“Al 


| dangled down against her cotton frock as she 
rocked. 

“T’ve got to go back, Belle, and take a drink 
\to father,” persisted the child. “He said I 
wasn’t to be gone ten minutes.” But Isabel 
held the panting little body close. 
| “Yourre to lie where you are and rest,” she 

commanded. 
| The child did not resist. He sank back in 
| her arms wearily. She took off his bat and 
| smoothed the locks of damp hair from his 
‘forehead and felt his fiushed cheeks. All the 
while a great anger, a burning indignation, 
was rising up in her heart against her father. 
| “He hasn’t done enough, I s’pose,” she 
‘mused. “It wasn’t enough to work mother to 
death and spoil all that might have been in my 
| life, but now he must keep right on till he has 
Frankie’s life spoiled like the rest.” 
Charity found no place in her thoughts ; they 

‘ were all bitter. She rocked to and fro, and to 
| and fro, and her eyes looked down at the little 
‘plue suit. The little blue suit seemed the 
symbol of all she was thinking. It told the 
story. Drudgery was woven into the very 
warp and woof of it. 

“It’s the last day he shall wear it,” she 
declared, and she vowed never to button those 
little suspenders over his shoulders again. Her 

‘mind wandered to the village a mile away, and 
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toa little suit of worsted she had seen in one of 
the store windows. It had three shining buttons 
on each trouser leg and three on each sleeve. 
Boys who wore suits like that had happy faces; 
they ran and shouted and were glad to live. 
Every time she went into the village she met 
a gay group frolicking somewhere. 

The burden on Isabel’s arm grew heavier. 
The tired child, soothed by the rhythmic motion 
of the rocker, bad fallen asleep. She carried 
him softly and laid him on the little lounge in 
the sitting-room; then she pulled all the curtains 
and closed the door, 

She went into the kitchen bedroom, the room 
that belonged especially to her. It was con- 
venient to the kitchen stove. She could get up 
and build fires in the morning without disturbing 
the others. Having put on her best dress and 
her black straw hat with its single artificial 
flower, she sat down and counted the contents 
of her purse. 

Four dollars and twenty-five cents was what 
it held. She had been saving it all summer by 
piecemeal, and had made divers plans concerning 
the spending of it, but now her mind was made 
up. The money should go for but one thing; it 
was to buy Frankie his liberty. 

It was half past ten when she went softly out 
and closed the kitchen door. She could be back 
by half past eleven, in time to get her father’s 
dinner. 

George Crater saw her as she passed along 
the road. He was leaning on his fork-handle, 
fanning his heated face with his big hat, but 
Isabel did not look up. She trudged stubbornly 
on toward the village. 

“Hello, there! What’s the matter with the 
youngster?” he called, but she did not hear. 

Frankie had already been gone for water a 
good half-hour. There was a stern look in 
George Crater’s eyes. ‘I see I’ve got to take 
the boy in hand,’”’ was what he said. “I can’t 
have him growing up unruly.” Then he laid 
down his potato-fork and started for the house. 

It wasaduty. George Crater never meant to 
shirk his duty. He opened with a rough hand 
the kitchen door that Isabel had closed so softly. 
His coarse plow-shoes clumped across the floor, 
through the sitting-room door, and on till he 
stood by the cushioned lounge where Frankie 
lay asleep. Ile shook the boy sharply by the 
shoulder. 

“See here, young fellow! What’s this! A 
pretty way to shirk work, I call it. Come, 
scamper your boots out of here mighty lively!’’ 

Frankie sat up with pale, terror-stricken face. 
“Belle,” he faltered. 

“Never you mind Belle. It’s me you’re to 
mind, I want you to understand. Thought T 
sent you to the house after water an hour ago. 
What do you mean, anyhow? Come, hunt your 
hat and skedaddle back to work as fast as your 
legs can carry you!” 

The child obeyed tremblingly. He hurried 
blindly on before his father. Fields of corn and 
stubble and bare brown earth swam dizzily before 
him. His head ached, and he felt sick and giddy. 
It bad been so cool and dark in the little sitting- 
room, and here it was so hot, and the sun was so 
bright. 

“T might as well begin to-day,” George Crater 
reasoned. “It’s a good time for lesson number 
one.” So he urged the child faster and faster. 
“Give you ten minutes to pick up that row, 
young man. I can’t waste time waiting on your 
motion.” George Crater was a good driver. 
“Come, move your stumps now. I’m a row and 
a half ahead of you. You can’t have any dinner 
till you catch up.” 

The child strained every nerve. His father’s 
harshness was a lash that brought blood with 
every blow. His knees were beginning to 
tremble and the great tan potatoes in the row 
ahead were a confused blur, but still he kept on. 

Isabel came home across lots. She had the suit 
rolled in a clumsy parcel under her arm. She 
had, as well, a great, yellow orange, the largest 
and yellowest she could find, wrapped in tissue- 
paper, and three sticks of candy, one lemon, one 
peppermint and one wintergreen, gaily striped. 
That was not all, either. She had a great red and 
green and blue tin top, that looked like a fiery 
ball when it was spinning. 

She came across lots because it took her 
through the potato field. She meant to show the 
things to her father. She meant to undo them 
all, standing there in the hot sun, and show him 


the little buttons and all. She meant to tell him | 


that never again would she button the suit of 
blue jeans. She meant to speak of her own 
wasted life. She had never spoken of it before, 
but now she meant to do so, and more than that, 
she meant to tell him, with all the bitterness of 


stone erected over her mother’s grave, marked 
with the words: “She died a slave.” 

Yes, that was it. She would not spare him. 
Had he spared her? Had he ever spared any 
one? 

She came upon the idle potato-fork in the 
path. A sudden fear rushed upon her. He had 
gone to the house. Would he punish Frankie? 
Would he dare to lay a hand upon him? 

She looked vainly to the far side of the field. 
No one was to be seen. She hurried her steps 
anxiously, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


. 
entered. The room was empty. Tremblingly she 
put out her hand and opened the latch of the 
door into the sitting-room. Her eyes flew to 
the empty lounge in the corner. Then George 
Crater came across the room. He came from the 
open parlor door. The cool air from it struck 
Isabel as she advanced. He held out his hand to 
her and it was trembling. 

“Tsabel!”” 

She looked into his white face with terror- 
stricken eyes. She had never remembered seeing 
such an expression on her father’s face. 

“Go in there, Isabel, and see what you can 
do.”” There was helpless contrition in his voice. 
He pointed to the door. “O Isabel!” He fol- 
lowed her, hjs big body drooping in dumb 
misery. 

Isabel gathered in her arms the little figure 
that her father had laid on the old haircloth sofa. 
She listened in a dazed way to her father’s mis- 
erable confessions. After all, the ‘‘breaking in’’ 
time had come and she had not been there to 
stand between. 

“JT hadn’t any idea, Isabel, it was so hot. I 
hadn’t any idea it would use him up like this,” 


COMPANION. 


pleaded her father. His head was bowed with 
anguish. Isabel’s face was condemning ; s0, too, 
, Was the placid countenance of her mother, 

looking down from the wall in its plain, wooden 
‘frame. The lips seemed to open and speak to 
| George Crater. 

He stood silent by his daughter’s chair while 
her patient hands undid his evil work. He saw 
; his son’s eyelids tremble and unclose, and the 
father’s whole soul throbbed a great prayer—2 
prayer of thanksgiving. 

“See here, little fellow, just open your mouth 
and take this, now.” He was peeling the orange 
| Isabel had brought. ‘Course it’s good. Take 
another bite. Going to feel like a new jumped 
; axe ina minute. Then he’s going to let Isabel 
button on his new dandy-Jim suit. See the 
buttons shire, little fellow, just look at them! 
| Going to sit on his old dad’s lap all the blessed 
, afternoon and eat striped sticks of candy.” 

Somehow it did not seem to matter to George 
Crater whether he got the potatoes out of the 
next field in the morning or not. 

Isabel crept away with moist eyes. A wiser 
hand than hers had guided the ‘breaking in.”’ 

. 
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In Five 


HIT’S first step was to write to the 
Exposition commissioners, stating what 
we wished to do. They replied 

promptly that no merry-go-round would be 
admitted within the Fair Grounds proper, but 
that possibly we might get into the Midway 
Plaisance, if space remained after more impor- 
tant “concessions” were allotted. The letter 
closed with an intimation that at least three 
thousand dollars would probably be required 

for such a concession as we desired, and that 
this sum must be guaranteed at the outset. 

“Well, that settles it,” said Whit, soberly. 
“We couldn’t put up three hundred, much 
less three thousand dollars. The thing’s out 
of our reach.”” 

Nothing more was said about the World’s 
Fair fora week. Then a fellow-student at 
the academy told us that his father had hired 
a vacant lot on the boulevard just outside of 
the Fair Grounds, and was intending to build 
a “pavilion” and open a restaurant there. 

“Then why cannot we hire an outside 
lot?” said Napoleon, and the “Fair fever” 
seized us again. We made constant in- 
quiries, but could learn nothing definite. 
Our ideas of Chicago and of the Exposition 
were of the vaguest. 

“One of us will have to go on and see 
what can be done,’”’ Whit said. 

“Well, that will be you, of course,” replied 
Napoleon. “But really, Whit, do you think 
that our old merry-go-round would cut much 
of a figure at the World’s Fair?” 

“Oh, we will furbish it up!” said Whit. 
“We will repaint it and invent a lot of new 
attractions.” 

But we were “spring poor,” as farmers 
say of cattle that have not wintered well, and 
we could hardly raise the money for Whit’s 
expenses to Chicago. He made constant 
inquiries, however, and wrote numerous 
letters. Maine was furnishing a State 
Building within the Fair Grounds, and by 
dint of solicitation Whit secured a railway pass 
and was sent to Chicago in charge of a quantity 
of the interior furniture and decorations. 

“Now,” said he, on the morning he left, “if I 
say come, you must raise a hundred dollars, 
somehow, engage a freight-car through to 
Chicago, pack the merry-go-round in it, and 
come on.”” 

Sure enough, on the eleventh day we received 
a rousing letter from Whit. 


“} have engaged a lot on the ‘boulevard,’ front- | 


ing the Fair Grounds,’’ he wrote. ‘Raise the 
money somehow and come on just as soon as you 
can, so that we can be ready for the opening 
day, May Ist.” 

Then began our struggles to raise a hundred 
dollars. We applied to nearly every one whom 
we knew, earnestly setting forth our hopes of 
large profits in Chicago. We offered ten per 
cent. interest. But the desire of our friends for 
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Chapters.—Chapter Four. 


| Fair in its incomplete 


| condition, and agreed 

with Whit that it was a 
| “tremendous place.” 

Thereafter, for a week, 


we went ev lay to in- 
quire if the car containing 





“‘TIME AND AGAIN DURING THE WEEK SHE REVERTED TO THE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND AND TO OUR COLLEGE PLANS.” 


our merry-go-round had arrived, but heard 
nothing from it till the ninth day, when we 
learned that it had been in a railway wreck near 
Ann Arbor. We sadly gave it up for lost, and 
secured work by the day on the new cold-storage 
warehouse, handling lumber and iron piping. 

In another week, however, a notification 
| reached us that the merry-go-round had arrived. 
Obviously it had been in a wreck, for it was a 
good deal damaged. 

‘The vacant lot which Whit had engaged was a 
little south of the principal entrance to the Fair 
Grounds, and for a week we all three worked 
like beavers setting up the merry-go-round. In 
nearly every fixture it required repairs, and only 
through the utmost exertions did we put it in 
running order by the 29th of April, in time, as 
| we anticipated, for the opening day. Meanwhile, 
we had engaged to pay five dollars a day as rent 
for the lot, which was so small that the merry-go- 


| high rates of interest seemed overtopped by aj round could hardly be placed upon it. Money, 
her heart, that some day she intended to havea | lively fear of losing their principal. We even 


applied to Uncle Peleg and Uncle Charles, but 
quite in vain. Meanwhile, with every mail we 
were goaded by urgent letters from Whit. 

Then mother at home, whom filial shame had 
kept us frum asking for help, went of her own 
accord to the savings-bank in the village and 
drew out a hundred dollars for us. Who buta 
mother would have done that! We had scruples 
about taking it, but our need was pressing and 
we hoped to repay it soon, with interest. 

The merry-go-round was shipped on April 1st, 


If he dared — Her eyes flashed. | and Napoleon and I started the next day. At 


As long as she lived, her mission was to stand! Chicago Whit was on hand to greet us, and 


between Frankie and her father. 
The kitchen door stood open and Iyabel 





conducted us to a little room in a street near the 


Exposition Grounds. The next day we saw the | 


too, was so scanty with us that, when ready to 
make steam in our boiler, we could hardly make 
: shift to buy a ton of coal. 
At about five o’clock that afternoon I went to 
purchase a gallon of paint and a brush, for the 
| merry-go-round needed to be touched up afresh. 
| Napoleon, too, had gone to a smith’s shop, at a 
distance, to have a defective joint of our steam- 
pipe repaired. While we were away it suddenly 
| occurred to Whit that the workmen at the cold- 
' storage building were to be paid off at that hour, 
and as his last four days’ wages were due and 
we needed the money badly, he gave a little darky 
five cents to watch the merry-go-round, and then 
rau over to the warehouse. 
Arrived there, he was obliged to stand in a line 
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of seventy-five or a hundred employés, and to 
wait half or three-quarters of an hour for his 
turn. 

Hastening back he found Napoleon, who bad 
just returned, standing behind the “circuit” y 
the merry-go-round, with a piece of steam-pipe 
in his hand. He was staring hard at a vacant 
| Place on our lot, and his first exclamation was: 

“Whit, where have you been, and what in the 
world have you done with our engine and boiler?’- 

“Engine and boiler!” cried Whit, staring in 
turn. ‘Why, where is it?” 

“Yes, where is it?”’ exclaimed Napoleon. 

“Stolen!” cried Whit. ‘Why, I left a boy to 
wateh it!” 

Napoleon then ran one way along the avenne 
and Whit the other, hoping to overtake the thief, 
But at that hour the place was full of vehides 
and thronged with workmen, roughs and loafers, 
The boys discovered nothing and came running 
back, just as I returned with my paint. 

In our absence the boiler had been hastily 
loaded on a wagon and hauled off, in broad day. 
light, our little darky supposing this was all 
right. Four men had handled the thing. They 
told our boy that they had ‘‘come for it,” which 
was very true. 

Whit called toa big policeman who was striding 
through the crowd, twirling his club, and told 
him what had occurred. The officer regarded us 
with hard, unfeeling eyes. 

“Went off and left your stuff without watch. 
ing, did you?”’ he commented. 

“But can’t you help us get it back?” insisted 
Whit. 

“Oh, V’ll report it,” replied the policeman, 
eruffly. “But you had better keep your eye on 
your property. This is no 
Sunday-school town!” 

Napoleon and Whit s# 
off again to make a more 
extended search, while | 
mounted guard over the 
merry-go-round. They made 
inquiries, hither and thither, 
till dark, but obtained no 
clue to the thieves; nor did 
we ever learn what became 
of our engine and boiler. 

The loss of our steam 
power at such a time was an 
irreparable disaster, and that 
evening we were in the 
depths of despair. Next 

day we visited numerous 

machine-shops, but could 

learn of nothing for sale 

in the way of a boiler 

and engine, for Jess than 
a bundred and fifty dollars, 
cash. 

“Ivs of no use,” Whit 
admitted. ‘‘We can’t open to- 
morrow. We're stranded!” 

The next evening we stored 
the merry-go-round in a 
stable, nearly a mile distant, 
gave up our lot and applied 
to the heads of several Expo- 
sition departments for work 
by the day. Napoleon 
secured employment as a 
night watchman in theTrans- 
portation Building, and I 
obtained a similar place in 
Machinery Hall. Whit, 
who was ambitious, at 
tempted to enlist in the corps 
of Columbian Guards, but 
was informed that no more 
guards were required. Dur 
ing the week, however, he 
secured a Columbian “chair,” in the corps of 
“chair-pushers.” 

Many visitors at the Fair were willing to pay 
seventy-five cents an hour to be pushed about in 
a wheeled chair by a uniformed “guide” who 
would point out the objects of interest to them. 
Whit was obliged to spend a week in preparation 
for his new duties. 

We saw little of each other now, for ‘Napoleon 
and I slept by day. Whit had the best position. 
He was pushing people about all the time 
Among those who occupied his chair daily was 
Miss Wells, a wealthy young lady from Cleve 
land, who suffered from some spinal affection. 
She came at one o’clock every afternoon, and 
having by chance secured Whit's services, con 
tinued to employ him, for Whit had the gift of 
rendering himself very agreeable. 

Gradually she became somewhat acquainted 
with him. She asked him the usual question 
about himself and how he had come to be a guide. 
In his pleasant way he told her of the merty-8> 
round and of our plans for paying our school 
expenses, 

Miss Wells seemed much interested and 
laughed a great deal over Whit’s humorous 
account of our adventures. Time and amin 
during the week she reverted to the memry-f0 
round and to our college plans. At last, one 
evening when Whit had wheeled her to the exit 
gate, where a carriage came for her, she said: 

“T shall not see you again, but I thank yu 
sincerely for the many courtesies which you have 
shown me. You have made my visit here far 
pleasenter than I anticipated. I nave enjeyel 
every day of it. Much of that pleasure is due 
you, and I should like, if you will accept it, 0 
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make you a small present which may help you 
on your way a little.” 

She put a folded bit of paper into Whit’s hand. 
He thanked her, but did not examine the gift 
until he had put her in her carriage and seen her 
drive away. Then he unfolded the slip of paper 
and saw that it was a check for three hundred 
dollars. 

Napoleon and I were eating our supper when 
Whit burst into the room. 

“How’s that for a day’s work °”” he exclaimed, 
spreading out the check on the table. Then he 
told us about it. 

“But, Whit, there must be some mistake about 
that,” said Napoleon. 

“Oh, no,” replied Whit. ‘She is a wealthy 
woman, who was generously disposed—and now 
for a new boiler and engine.” 

“Well, Whit, if you can get such fees as that 
from generous ladies, you had better go on guid- 
ing, and let merry-go-rounds alone,’ Napoleon 
remarked, and I thought so, too. 

“No, sir; I’m in the merry-go-round business,”’ 
said Whit, and he resigned his chair the next 
morning. 

We paid a hundred and thirty dollars for a 
second-hand four-horse-power boiler, and hired 
another lot which a restaurant-keeper had vacated, | 
near the first one, [ere we opened again for | 
business, on July 4th. There were about two} 
hundred and fifty thousand people at the fair that 
day, and we took in thirty-four dollars, keeping 
open from seven in the morning till ten at 
night. 

Our patrons were a very heterogeneous lot, 
and we were somewhat troubled in the evening 
by intoxicated persons. There was a great dif- 
ference between a New England gathering of 
country people and this element of the Chicago | 
crowd. 

Whit soon found that here his jolly talk had 
little or no attractive power. The main thing 
was to keep the merry-go-round going; no other 
advertisement served. The same person rarely 
rode twice, and usually there were not more than 
four or five riding at a time. 

The merry-go-round was more popular in the 
evening, after the Exposition entrances were 
closed, than in the daytime, and one night when 
there was a pyrotechnic display, we took in 
thirty dollars. 

That street was a queer place. On the lot next 
to us there was a little Ferris Wheel which did a 
good business. The great Ferris Wheel, on the 
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Midway Plaisance, appeared to act as an adver- 
tisement for this little one outside. On the other 
side of us was a shooting-gallery. In our rear 
was a Big Woman Show, the proprietor of which 
killed himself after a fortnight of dull business. 
Shows of all sorts were constantly appearing and 
disappearing. A good many of them were closed 
by the police. 

No one questioned Napoleon’s ability to oper- 
ate our engine. Whit and I took fares and con- 
ducted the merry-go-round. Whit often sang; 
our regular music, however, was furnished by a 
“street piano,”’ the crank of which was turned 
by gear attached to the circuit. 

The receipts during August averaged only 
about seventeen dollars a day, and we began to 
see that our coming to Chicago would not be 
startlingly profitable, yet we were glad that we 
had come. The trip was an education in itself. 
As two of us could operate the merry-go-round 
by day, the third was able to take his turn seeing 
the Fair. is 

Our eyes seemed to open and our minds to 
expand as the days of that summer passed. 
New ambitions and plans took possession of our 
thoughts. Whit conceived a fine scheme of 
engaging, after the Fair closed, the great Manu- 
facturers’ Building, where forty-four acres were 
covered under the vast glass roof, and establish- 
ing there a novel Winter Garden, for sports and 
athletic exercises. Our merry-go-round, the 
shooting-gallery, the cave-iwellers, and a dozen 
other features of the fair were to be installed 
there as permanent attractions. 

Possibly this project might have proved suc- 
cessful, as a winter resort in Chicago, if only we 
had possessed capital enough to put it in opera- 
tion. It was but one of our ambitious plans in 
those days. 

The people who rode on the merry-go-round 
were a novel study in themselves. Every variety 
of the human type appeared there. At one time 
would come a squad of squat Eskimos from the 
village in the Exposition Grounds, followed by a 
bevy of little, olive Javanese or brown Arabs 
from the Midway, or perhaps a couple of rolling- 
eyed Zulus with big, gold ear-hoops, or a group 
of plumed, blanketed Sioux from the Wild West 
Show. 

Then one day in September, when the Western 
excursions were filling the Fair Grounds, there 
came the oddest, liveliest pair we had yet seen. 
Indeed, they quite took the merry-go-round 
away from us. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 










spent in playi 
for the masses, tw % 
e of the United 
six in that of the gene: 
public, many curious 
interesting incidents have come 





under my observation 

While conductor of the 
Marine Band, which plays at 
all the state functions given by 
the President at the Executive Mansion, I saw 
much of the social life of the White House and 
was brought into more or less direct contact with 
all the executives under whom I had the honor of ; 
successively serving— Presidents Hayes, Garfield, | 
Arthur, Cleveland and Harrison. 

They were all very appreciative of music, 
and in this respect were quite unlike General 
Grant, of whom it is said that he knew only | 
two tunes, one of which was “Yankee Doodle” 
and the other wasn’t! 


The President’s Embarrassing Demand. 


I THINK I may say that more | 

than one President, relieved 
from the onerous duties of a 
great reception, has found rest | 
by sitting quietly in the corner of 
a convenient room and listening 
to the music. 

Once, on the occasion of a state dinner, Presi- 
dent Arthur came to the door of the main lobby | 
of the White Ilouse, where the Marine Band was . 
always stationed, and beckoning me to his side 
asked me to play the “Cachuca.”” When I ex- 
plained that we did not have the music with us 
but would be glad to include it in the next‘ 
programme, the President looked surprised and 
remarked : { 

“Why, Sousa, I thought you could play any- 
thing. I’m sure you can; now, give us the 
*Cachuca.’ ” 

Tais placed me in a predicament, as I did not 
wish the President to believe that the band was 
not at all times able to respond to his wishes. 
Fortunately, one of the bandmen remembered 
the melody and played it over softly to me on his | 
cornet in a corner. I hastily wrote out several 
parts for the leading instruments, and told the 
rest of the band to vamp in the key of E flat. 
Then we played the “Cachuca” to the entire satis- 
faction of Mr. Arthur, who came again to the 











door and said: “There, 1 
knew you could play it.” 

The ladies of the White House 
were always interested in the 
mu 1d frequently suggested 
selections for the pro; ames, 
Mrs. Hayes being particularly 
fond of American ballads. Dur- 
ing the brief Garfield administra- 
tion there were no state recep- 
tions or dinners given by the 

















President, and the band did not play at the White | 


House, except for a few of Mrs. Garfield’s 


receptions immediately after the inauguration. | é 


While Mrs. McElroy was mistress of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion for her brother, President 
Arthur, the lighter music was much in favor, as 
there were always many young people at the 
Mansion. 

Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland was much 
interested in music, and evinced a partiality for 
Arthur Sullivan’s melodies. Mrs. Iarrison’s 
favorite music was Nevin’s ‘Good Night, Be- 
loved” and the Sousa marches. The soundness 
of Mrs. Cleveland’s musical taste was shown by 
her liking for the “‘Tannhiiuser” overture and 
other music of that character. 

The Marine Band played all the music for 
President Cleveland’s wedding, which took place 
in the Blue Room of the White House. The 
distance from the room up-stairs to the exact 
spot where the ceremony was to take place was 


carefully measured by Colonel Lamont and | 
myself, in order that the music might be timed to | 


the precise number of steps the wedding party 
would have to take; and the climax of the Men- 
delssohn ‘‘Wedding March’? was played by the 
band just as the bride and groom reached the 
clergyman. 


President Cleveland’s Veto. 


musical programme to Colonel 


FEW days before the 





bers was a quartet called “The 

- Student of Love,’’.from one 
of my operas. Even in the anticipation of his 
happiness Mr. Cleveland was keenly alive to 
the opportunities for humorous remarks which 
this title might afford to irreverent newspaper 


men; and he said to his secretary: “Tell Sousa! Dear, What Can the Matter Be?” and “Wait 


ceremony I submitted my | 


Lamont for the President's | 
approval, and among the num- | 








he can play that quartet, but he 20 better omit 
the name of it.” Accordingly, “The Student of 
Love” was conspicuous by its absence, 

When North Carolina celebrated its centenary, 
the Marine Band was ordered to Fayetteville to 
participate in the ceremonies. The little Southern | 
town was much interested in the advent of the | 
“President’s Band,” and the prevailing opinion 
was that “‘Dixie’’ would be tabooed music with 
us. Before the exercises a local committee | 
waited upon me and intimated that ‘“ Dixie” was ; 
a popular melody in that vicinity. | 

“Of course,” said the spokesman, “we don’t 
want you to play anything you don’t want to, ' 
but please remember, sir, that we are very fond 
of ‘Dixie’ here.’ 

Bowing gravely, I thanked the committee for 
their interest in my programme, but left them | 
completely in the dark as to whether I intended 
to play the loved song of the South or not. 


‘*Dixie,’’ by the President’s Band. 
1E ceremonies opened | 


1 
FY T with a patriotic address 
by Governor Fowle, lauding 
, the glories of the American 


flag; and naturally the only 










OY appropriate music to such a 

= sentiment was “The Star- 

Spangled Banner,”’ which the crowd patriotically 
cheered. 


The tone of the succeeding oration was equally 
fervid, but the speaker enlarged upon the glories 
of the Commonwealth whose one hundredth 
anniversary was being celebrated. The orator 
sat down, there was a momentary pause, and 
then as I raised my baton the strains of “Dixie” 
fell upon the delighted ears of the thousands 
round the platform. 

The unexpected had happened, and such a 
shout as went up from that throng I have never 
heard equaled. Hats were tossed in the air, 
gray - bearded men embraced, and for a few min- 
utes a jubilant pandemonium reigned supreme. 
During the rest of our stay in Fayetteville the 
repertoire of the Marine Band was on this order; 
“Yankee Doodle,”— Dixie; “Star - Spangled 
Banner,”—“ Dixie,” ‘Red, White and Blue,”— 
“Dixie.” 

In all my experience the acme of patriotic fervor 
was reached during a reunion of the Loyal 
Legion at Philadelphia some years ago. The 
exercises were held in the Academy of Music, 
and the band occupied the orchestra pit in front 
of the stage, which was crowded with distin- 
guished veterans. 

I had strung together for the occasion a 
number of war-songs, bugle-calls and patriotic 
airs, and when the band played them the martial 
spirit began to stir the people. As we broke 
into “Marching Through Georgia,” a distin- 
guished-looking old soldier stepped to the foot- 
lights and began to sing the familiar words of 
the famous song in a loud, clear voice. The 
entire audience joined in, and as the swelling 
volume of melody rolled through the house, the 
enthusiasm waxed more intense. 

Verse after verse was sung, interrupted with 
frantic cheers, until it seemed that the very 
ecstasy of enthusiasm bad been reached. It was 
only when physically exhausted that the audience 
calmed down and the exercises proceeded. 


A Chorus of Ten Thousand. 


DY RING the World’s Fair 

at Chicago my present 
band was giving nightly con- 
certs in the Court of Honor 
surrounding the lagoon. On 
one beautiful night in June 
fully ten thousand people were gathered round 
the bandstand while we were playing a medley 
of popular songs. | 

Director Tomlins, of the World’s Fair Choral | 
Associations, was on the stand, and exclaiming, 
“Keep that up, Sousa!” he turned to the; 
crowd and motioned the people to join him in 
singing. With the background of the stately ; 
buildings of the White City, this mighty chorus, ; 
led by the band, sang the songs of the people— ' 
“*Home, Sweet Home,” “Suwanee River,” 
“Annie Laurie,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
ete., and never did the familiar melodies sound 
so grandly beautiful. 

The influence of music to quiet disorder and to 
allay fear is quite as potent as its power to excite 
and to stir enthusiasm. A case in point happened | 
at the St. Louis Exposition, where my band was | 
giving a series of concerts. There was an enor- 
mous audience in the music hall when, in the 
middle of the programme, every electric light 
suddenly went out, leaving the house in complete | 
darkness. | 

A succession of sharp cries from women, the 
hasty shuffling of feet, and the nervous tension 
manifest in every one, gave proof that a panic 
was probably imminent. I called softly to the ; 
band, “Yankee Doodle!” and the men quickly 
responded by playing the good old tune from 
memory in the darkness, quickly following it 
with ‘ Dixie’’? on my orders. The audience - 
began to quiet down, and some scattering | 
applause gave assurance that the excitement was 
abating. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner’ still further 
restored confidence, and when we played “Oh, 
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Till The Clouds Roll By,” every one was laugh- 
ing and making the best of the gloom. In a 
short time the gas was turned on, and the 
concert proceeded with adequate lighting. 

In the desire to do especial honor to a certain 
foreign representative during the World’s Fair, 
I had a particular piece of music in which he 
was interested arranged for my band, and agreed 
to play it at a specified concert. The music was 
given toa member of the band with instructions 
to copy the parts and deliver them at the band- 
stand. 

The foreign gentleman was present at the 
concert with a large party of friends, whom he 
had invited to hear this particular piece of music 


; When the librarian asked the musician for the 


parts, he could not find them, and a search high 
and low for the missing music was without 
avail. Much to my chagrin, it was necessary 


| to omit the number and send explanations and 


regrets to the dignitary whom it was designed to 
honor. 

At the end of the concert, when the men were 
packing up to go home, the player found the 
missing band parts stuck in the bell of his instru- 
ment, where he had placed them for safe-keeping. 

In a little Michigan town my band was booked 
for an afternoon concert, and on our arrival the 
local manager assured us that we should havea 
good house, although there was no advance sale. 
He explained this by saying that the townspeople 
did not like to buy their tickets until the last 
minute. 

The theatre was on the second floor of the 
town hall, the ground floor being given over to 
the fire department, the especial pride of the 
community. Twenty minutes before the concert 
a large crowd had gathered round the box-office 
to buy tickets when the fire-alarm sounded, and 
the entire population promptly deserted the muse 
of music and escorted the engine and hose-cart 
to the scene of action, leaving the band absolutely 
without an audience. 


A Tuneful Locomotive. 

“7 ONCE when we were playing 

during warm weather in a 
theatre situated near a railroad, 
the windows were left open for 
ventilation, The band was ren- 
dering a ‘Wagner selection, and 
at the climax was playing with 
increasing force. The last note to be played was 
a unison B flat, and as I gave the sign to the 
musicians to play as strong as possible the volume 
of sound that followed fairly astonished me. I 
had never heard fifty men play with such force 
before and could not account for it, but the 
explanation soon became manifest. As the band 
ceased playing, the same note continued in the 
blast of a passing locomotive that had oppor- 
tunely chimed in with us in unison. 

The Marine Band was once doing escort duty 
on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington to a 
body of citizen soldiery returning from camp. It 
was at night and the parade was preceded by a 
wagon-load of fireworks which were to be 
discharged at appropriate intervals along the 
line of march. 

By some accident or design the entire load of 
pyrotechnics was simultaneously ignited, and 
the street immediately filled with a perfect 
fusillade of rockets and Roman candles. 

A stampede followed and the parade faded 
away. I stood my ground until my eyeglasses 
were knocked off, and then I groped my way to 
the sidewalk. When the confusion had subsided, 
all that could be discovered of my band was the 
drum-major in front and the bass-drummer in 
the rear rank. Their comrades had fied, but 
these men were good soldiers, and having received 
no orders to disperse had stood their ground 
manfully. 





oe 
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A Tale of the White House. 
E more story of the White 


N 

O House. At the time of the 
unveiling of the statue of Admiral 
Farragut in Washington, it was 
suddenly proposed to have a 
reception at the Executive Man- 
sion in honor of the many dis- 
tinguished visitors. The informal invitations 
were issued while I was participating in the 
parade that was part of the ceremonies. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, when I was at 
home, tired out after the long march, word came 
to me to report at the Marine Barracks. I went 
there and was ordered to take the band to the 
White House at eight o’clock p. m. 

The bandmen did not live in barracks, and 
it was practically impossible to get them together 
at that time of night, as they were scattered all 
over the city. 

“Well, those are my instructions and those are 
your orders,’”’ said the commanding officer. 

So we sent the band-messengers out to the 
men’s lodgings, and they found just one musician 
at home, and he was the bass-drummer. 

At eight o’clock, arrayed in all the gorgeous- 
ness of my scarlet and gold uniform, I sat in 
front of the band platform in the White House 
lobby, and the bass-drummer stationed himself 
back in the semi-obscurity of his corner. There 
was a dazzling array of music-stands and empty 
chairs, but no musicians! The President evi- 
dently saw the humorous side of it, and when I 
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explained the situation he said it could not be 
helped. All the evening, we sat there and 
listened to humorous remarks from the guests. 










‘OU would never 

have selected 
Tilly Ingersoll as an 
understudy for fate. 
She was such a fool- 
ish little person, so feckless and irresponsible. 
Even the professors, who flunked her with a 
harmony of judgment pleasant to contemplate 
in a faculty, never took her at all seriously. 
Yet it was she who, in the impersonai, indii- 
ferent way supposed to characterize the walk 
and conversation of fate, turned from its course 
the most beautifully ordered career in college. 

She, with four other unfortunates whom the 
weekly raid of the sweeper had driven from 
their rooms into the corridor, was seated on a 
forgotten trunk-truck, one April afternoon. The 
others, mindful of the nearness of their next recita- 
tion, were vigorously acquiring a few “glittering 
generalities” on the early English drama. 

“His window-blinds are shut tight!’” an- 
nounced Tilly, suddenly, leaning out of the 
window with such a swoop that her neighbor 
made a startled clutch at her apparently disap- 
pearing form. 

“That means he is either gone to town or 
dead. In either case, we have a cut in English. 
Do you hear?” 

“Tilly, if you want to quit this naughty | 
world, please choose some other means of exit 
than hurling yourself on the stones down there. 
It’s such a messy style of dying!” complained 
Marcia Grennell, the girl who held her by the, 
skirt. 

“Away or dead!” chanted Tilly. ‘We have 
acut. Hi! you—” to a girl who came swiftly 
round the corner. ‘‘Oh!—er—I beg pardon, 
Miss Ainsley. I thought you were some one 
else.” 

The girl hardly turned her head as she hurried 
by. 
“It’s a regular shame about her!’’ said Tilly, | 
in a half-whisper, waving toward the disappear- ' 









ing figure. ‘‘Somebody ought to stop that. We' 
ought; she belongs to our class!” ' 
No one made any reply. Tilly went on ; 


excitedly: “We ought to get her to know some | 
girls, to have some fun!” 

The others were only half-listening; the’ 
subject was so old it had lost all interest. Keith | 
McKnight raised her soft, earnest eyes to Tilly. 

“Should we do something?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“Of course we should! You should! Put 
her on your play committee!” | 

“But, Tilly, dear child—” | 

“What's that?” Tilly’s head was out of the’ 
window again. “A cut in English! I told you ! 
so! Come on, fellows! Hot chocolate and ! 
frabjous little nut-cakes in my room to celebrate. 
T’ve got the cakes all right, and we can borrow | 
the rest.” Off darted Tilly with all other | 
thoughts swept from her mind. | 

The others followed joyfully. Keith sat still | 
on the trunk-truck. She was the president of ’9—, | 
and held that “‘a public office is a public trust.’ ; 
She felt herself responsible for the success and ' 
happiness of every girl in the class. 

“Ought I to look after Miss Ainsley?” she 
pondered. “Her life certainly is queer; it can’t 
be good for her. How am I going at it?” 
Keith frowned at a mild little freshman who 
happened to be passing, to the terror of that | 
innocent child. t 

‘Whenever you met Orpha Ainsley, you desired 
to put your fingers in her dimples, ruffle up her 
dandelion hair, and handle her generally as you 
would a baby. She was so round and pretty 
and attractive, so altogether lovable. Strangers 





who saw her running down the walk, golf-clubs 
in her hand, her cheeks rubbed red by the wind | 
and her eyes aglow, smiled as they said to one! 
another, “The typical college girl, vigorous, | 
wide awake and full of fun.” 

And that proves that “the world is still deceived 
by ornament.”” The girls would rather have 
kissed the statue of Minerva that adorned the! 
main entrance, than crinkle one of Orpha’s | 
immaculate frills, and as for being the typical | 
college girl— 

Why, Orpha was a “grind’! <A girl who} 
studied from the time she got out of bed in’ 
the morning until the time she got into it at, 
night; studied straight through class-meetings, 
basket-ball games, ice-carnivals, plays, recep- 
tions; sometimes without even knowing that 
all these important things were happening. She ; 
was not even the typical grind, for she was rosy | 
and of calm nerves, and went outdoors every 4 
day, making this one exception to her all-work 
programme. 

Orpha had come to college determined to be 


“an educated woman.”’ To her that meant to, 


have her intellect cultivated to the highest degree \ 


possible. Of that broadening and sweetening of | 
the character, that learning to “view life with 


appropriate emotions,” which is so far above | 
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We had “reported for dui 
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though, and the 


drammer and I stayed till the reception was 
over. 


She was unnaturally clever already ; her essays | 
always were marked with a neat little red-ink 
“excellent”; her Greek prose—still more potent | 
cause of swelling pride—bore no red ink at all; | 
she received commendatory notes after each | 
examination; and she asked such “intelligent 
questions” in class that the professors themselves 
could not answer them. 

But of the world of college outside of books, 
that happy, jolly, wholesome world, the yirls, 
she knew nothing. She had no friends. All the 
gay, warm life about her she resolutely shut 
out of her days. She would have none of the 
widening, polishing process, due to the daily 
intercourse of girls from all countries and of all 
kinds with one another. She would have none 
of the deepening and strengthening of sympathy 
which comes from knowing the longing and 
struggles of many different lives. Saddest of all, 
she refused every chance to aid those struggles. 
College offers uncounted ways to be helpful and 
unselfish and loving. Every day all a girl's 
gifts, from the humblest to the most ideal, may 
be used—to help out a sudden hurry, to quicken 
to hope a sullen discouragement. Few girls 
have ever again so many people to whom they 
may be “neighbors.” 

But Orpha, blind to all the beautiful oppor- 
tunities, resented the smallest hindrance to her 
chosen purpose. She shut herself away in her 
room behind the sign, “Engaged,” and even 
regarded the necessary conversation at meals as 
an intrusion on her time and thoughts. Every 
day she grew less of a loving, lovable girl, 
and more of a selfish pedant. 

She had gathered up her notes for the 
English lecture this particular afternoon, 
when some one knocked. She stared as 
Keith McKnight entered. 

“There’s a cut in English,” began the 
visitor, for Orpha looked ready to flee. 

Orpha stared more than ever. 

“Miss Ainsley,—I—ah—will you do me 
a great favor? I’m the head of our Sopho- 
more Dramatic Committee, you know, and 
I want you to be one of the members. 
Please be! We must have this play fine, 
our freshman one was such a disgrace. 
‘You are so clever and so well-read, you'll 
know about all the old dramas and be able 
to tell what sort of costumes people wore, 
and — oh, help every way!” Keith ended 
with a smile that never failed to win 
whoever saw it. 

This invitation was one of the honors 
and glories of college, had Orpha known it. 
Her only feeling, however, was one of rage 
that any one could for a moment suppose 
she would be drawn into such a silly waste 
of time. Yet when Keith left, after a 
weary half-hour in which she was unvary- 
ingly sweet, but persistent, and Orpha by 
turns scornful or appealing, the latter had 
ylelded a reluctant promise to come to the 
first meeting. The committee were all 








my 


present when Orpha entered Keith’s rovum that ' fairly overwhelming a member of the class with | 


night. Her first look told her that the girls were 
the brightest in the class, those whose scholar- | 
ship had gained even her critical admiration. 
“Tow can they waste time so?’ she thought, 
scornfully. 

A thorough look about the room showed Tilly 
Ingersoll curled up on the couch. Orpha despised 
Tilly as a mindless person who could not lead 
even the simplest problem in “trig” to a trium- 
phant issue. 

“Great use she'll be!’’ she thought, with scorn. 

The rest of the committee were busily setting 
forth a feast, of much size, evidently. Keith 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“I beg pardon —” began Orpha. 

“Come in,” hailed Tilly, “we’re just waiting 
for you. Keith smashed the olive-bottlea minute 
ago. She's in the bath-room, picking out the 
glass from the olives.”” 

“J think these are undamaged,” said the 
hostess, entering. ‘Good evening, Miss Ainsley. 
It’s ever so nive to have you here.” 

“What promiscuous kind of food are we to; 
have to-night, Keith?’ asked Marcia. “You 
remind me of the Kipling man who ‘clawed 
together a meal he called dinner.’ ” 

“Don’t quarrel with your food!” admonished 
Tilly. “The rest of us haven’t had supper in 
town. We're thankful for anything!” 

“Anything! My beautiful oysters, my ‘tasty’ 


any training of the mind, she never dreamed. | chicken sandwiches!” cried the giver of the 


| to the situation. She could not sing, or tell funny 
| stories, or make witty replies. She could not 
‘even laugh in that easy, infectious way the 


| coming dazed from a world of books, they seemed 
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feast. “The last time I came to one of your| 
balls I had two crackers and an orange!” 

Orpha sat very stiff and prim. For the first 
time in her self-satisfied life she felt inadequate 


others did. 

When the girls began the discussion of the! 
play, she was no happier. Her knowledge of | 
the classic drama did not seem especially helpful ! 
in staging a college play. She went home. 
determined to ‘come to the next meeting and | 
show the girls how really superior to them she 
was, 

She came to the next meeting, and to rehearsals 
in the hall. She did not grow any more com- 
fortable, however. The girls were so capable, 
so tactful in managing one another! To Orpha, 


marvelous. Even the despised Tilly showed an 
extraordinary resourcefulness in all difficulties. 
There was another side to the girls that made 
her oddly unhappy. This was the sympathy 
and love which existed among them, sometimes 
as between friend and friend, sometimes—and 
this seemed strangest of all—as a bond to be 
expected among members of the class. 

This friendship showed itself in rejoicing over 
any good luck that came to any of them, and in 
constant readiness to help one another. 

“How ridiculous!” Orpha would say to herself, 
as she watched the girls prance about some friend 
who had said a clever thing in class or received | 
a bit of praise from a professor. “What she did | 
T’ve done twenty times before!” 

Onee when she saw the girls 








"LL DO YOUR SHARE OF STRAIGHTENING UP, KEITH.” 


| their congratulations, she asked: 
“What’s she done?” 


‘to take her to Europe for the whole summer. 
Isn’t that gay ?”” 

“Wish I were going!’”’ muttered Orpha; then 
still lower, “It wouldn't be any use!” which 
| disconnected remarks, nevertheless, told that 
| some very unusual feeling had seized her. 


the girls gave up the most cherished plan for 
work or fun, to help some friend in her work 
or fun. 

Bertha Johnson, to whom a high rank meant 
everything, cut two lectures and a laboratory 
period to sit with a foolish freshman cousin, who 
was in the infirmary and therefore homesick. 

And Marcia Grennell resigned from the 
economics debate—that great honor — because 
she was helping her roommate make up back 
work, 
| Orpha stood up straighter than ever when she 
heard of any new act of this sort. “If you wish 
to be a scholar you must subordinate everything 
to that end,” she told herself. Then she went 


unhappy. 
The afternoon of the dress rehearsal, actors 
and committee were in the hall waiting for 





“Oh, haven’t you heard? Mer father’s going | 


She wondered still more at the way in which | 


back to her lonely little room and was very) 
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to the class. Each class gave one a year, and 
rivalry ran high. 

Keith entered and cast herself on a pile of 
“‘properties.”’ 

“The play is ruined!” 

“What?” in a frightened chorus. 

“Margaret has broken her ankle!”’ 

A dead silence, then all talking at once. 

“No, we can’t postpope it! Every Saturday 
is taken, up to commencement. We can’t even 
give it up, for we can get another heroine. 
Emma Twemlow acted the part at home last 
summer. She was as stiff as a poker, and oh, 
you know her voice!” 

“And she’s as awkward as a duck!” cried 
Tilly. “Keith, she’ll make the whole play 
absurd !”” 

“TI know it, but I can’t help it! She knows 
about Margaret and she offered. If we don't 


| give the play, of course we lose all chance of the 


prize cup!” 

Orpha stole out. She walked a long way 
before she knew what she was doing. 

“I don’t look like Rosalind,’’—the play was 
“As You Like It,”—‘‘but I know I can be like 
her.’ She spoke out loud. Orpha had an 
English voice, sweet, with organ tones in it. 

“The Morgan prize!” She had forgotten that, 

The Morgan prize was one offered to the 
sophomore class for the best essay on a given 
subject. If you won, you had two hundred 
dollars, and unlimited glory. Orpha longed 
unspeakably for the glory. 

She wanted her people at home to know what 
great things she was doing. Most of all, she 
wanted the girls to realize how 
very clever she really was 
She had been ruffled seriously, 
during the progress of the 
play, by her unskilfulness in 
practical affairs. She would 
prove that her mind was too 
great for such trifles. She knew 
she could win. 

The competition closed 
the next night, the night of 
the play. Her essay was 
finished in conception, but 
it had yet to be written out. 
Orpha was a slow worker. 
She had planned to spend 
all that day and the next, 
up to the play, on it. 

She sat down in a deserted 
corner of the campus. There 
she fought a fierce battle. On 
one side warred ambition, 
her wounded pride, her real 
scholarship ; on the other—she 
knew not what. Confused 
ideas of Keith’s disappoint- 
ment, Keith, whom she had 
begun to love,—of the shame 
of the class at failing in its 
play,— of the girls loving her, 
too, and crying, “Good gir, 
Orpha!”” — all these thoughts 
chased one another through 
her brain. 

Orpha stood shyly before the dreary 
party just starting for Emma Twemlow. 

“Keith,” —she had never called her that 
before,—won't you let me be Rosalind? I 
know I can be, even if I don’t look her. I have 
heard the rehearsals so often 1 know the part, 
and I’m willing to rehearse all day to-morrow.” 

The hall was full. Girls sat on the window- 
ledges and crowded the doorways. There were 
the seniors, friendly to the sophomores, of course, 
but rather superior; the juniors and freshmen 
fiercely hostile; the class itself hopeful, but 
nervous. Besides the undergraduates, there 
‘were a number of visitors, alumnz and outsiders. 

Orpha stood in the wings. She had seen the 
amused smiles of the audience as it read her 
name on the committee. Up to this time the 
names of all concerned had been kept secret, and 
to enhance the excitement Margaret’s name had 


‘ not been taken from the programmes. The girls 


knew only that Rosalind was to be a surprise. 

Orpha had never acted before. In all that 
audience there was not one to “give her a hand” 
for friendship’s sake. 

She stepped out on the stage. In the dead 
silence she heard a whisper from the front seats. 
“What, that gloomy grind!”’ and a giggle. 

She felt sick. That was what she was 
grind, a Miss Dryasdust. She bad no place 
among these alive girls. She was a fool ever to 
have tried to be like th She stood perfectly 
still in a silence that might have been of hours. 

Tier eyes travelled slowly to the wings In 
the wings stood the committee. Their faces were 
rather white and their eyes looked unusually 
large, but they smiled and clapped noiselessly, 
and Keith blew her a little round kiss. They 








did not think of her asa grind! She had become 
one of “us.” She was frightened, they must 
help her out. 


Orpha turned to the audience with a smile that 
made her dimples peep out. Frightened? No, 
but stirred as she had never been before. She 
had sacrificed a dear desire to help thegirls. Her 
act should not be useless, But most of all she 
thought not of her own success or failure, but of 
Keith and the others who had trusted her 9 





Keith and the heroine. Every one was excited, 
‘for the play was always the event of the year 


Perhaps that is why she did not fail. » 
For she inspired the rest of the cust with 
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powers they bad not shown at any rehearsal, 
and she captivated every girl in the hall. She 
seemed really one of “that brave mimic world 
that Shakespeare drew.” The play was a 
mighty success. 
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totally depraved. He was sick here a few! 
months ago, very sick. We put him in the! he never would have broken down the way he 
hospital department, and one day when I was’ did, but all of a sudden he began to sob. There 
in there having a little talk with him, he says,| was no stopping him for a few minutes. I 
‘Warden, there’s something in my cell I want. | questioned him, and after awhile he told me 
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“Well, the man was sick and Weak, or I guess | trim craft seemed to have a personality, and at 


the thought of the violence she would suffer at 
the hands of the gang, he could hardly repress 
his desire to shout for help. But his good sense 
told him that it was best to keep silence and wait 


As the curtain fell, the audience, unable to | I was so sick I didn’t know anything when you | why he kept the bead. It had been the chief | for a possible chance to save the boat. 


contain itself longer, gave a rousing cheer. They 
shouted for Keith, for the committee, and for 
the cast. Then some one by the door cried, 


“What’s the matter with Orpha, the best actor | 


ever in this hall?’ With the answering, ‘“She’s 
all right!” the girls swept upon the stage. 


‘They almost tore little Rosalind to bits shaking | 


“You're a regular | 
star!’ they cried. She had made their play a: 


and hugging her. 
“Good for you, Orpha!”’ 


joy to their friends and an envy to their foes; 
what else about her mattered now? 

An impulsive freshman flung her arms about 
the amazed actress, fairly shouting: 


“Miss Ainsley, you’re a peach, a fuzzy, downy 


1 

The older girls disapproved of such slang, but 
it was permitted to impulsive freshmen. 

Orpha stood quite still through all the excite. 
ment. She felt dazed. All at once she began to 
Jaugh and talk and hug everybody, just as the 
ther girls were doing. What she was saying, 
if any one had heard her, was 

“Oh, ob, you’re so nice! 
it! Oh, I’m so glad I do now!” This sounded 
wild, but it really meant that Orpha had come 
to her senses. 

It was not that the praise satisfied her ambition. 
She never once remembered that she had proved 
her superiority. It was the realization at last of 
the loyal and warm comradeship, based on mutual 
need and mutual help,—the very heart and secret, 

_ Of college life,—which made her happy. 

She needed just such a vehement demon- | 
stration of college spirit to rouse her out of her 
selfish self. The love of the girls had reached 
her heart at last. 

The tired, but triumphant, committee was 
going home to Main Hall. 

“Say, Tilly, were you ever so surprised in all 
your days as at Orpha?” said Marcia Grennell, | 
in a low voice. “I knew she had stores and 
shoards of knowledge, but I never supposed such | 
a grind could act.” ‘ 

“It was because she is a grind.” Tilly’s 
voice was that of one working out a problem. 
“Did you see how nervous she was at the start? 
She just pulled herself in, though, and acted her 
little part as she works over her Allen and Green- 
ough—with all her vengeance. It’s that grinding 
that’s given her such a grip on herself. Do you 
suppose I could have come out of a regular panic 
like that? No, sir, I’d have scattered into igno- 
ble bits right before the assembled populace!’’ 

“Well, sirs!” ejaculated the astonished Marcia. 

“Oh, I know it’s queer from me, but it’s true 
all the same. This all play and no work may be 


great joy, but it won’t give you what Orpha! 
Ainsley has—and that’s character! I’ve fooled | 


away two years here now, and nobody’s had 
more fun than I, but to-night—” Tilly stopped, 
then spoke very quietly, with uncommon serious- 
ness: “Marcia, I’m going to work after this 


more than I ever did. It will please my father, | 


and maybe give me some character—like Orpha.” 
Marcia was too wise to answer. Both pre- 


Why didn’t I know 


brought me here, so I didn’t get it, and 1 want | treasure of his little girl, who had worn it ona 
it.’ string around her neck. He had carried it ever 
| “* «What is it?’ I asked. since her death. 
“¢Well,’? he said, kind of awkwardly, ‘it’s; ‘We found the bead and gave it to him, and he 
nothing but a blue glass bead. You missed it) never made any further reference to it. But he 
when you searched me.’ Is a much more tractable man now that he knows 





“*What do you want that for?’ I asked him. ‘I know about that bead.”’ 



















HE powerful tugboat, Rogers, res 

after a long tow down the river, lay 4 

the end of the B. & S. wharf. The 
water was lapping musically around her bow, 
| and steam hummed drowsily In 
| her boiler. The night was dark, 
cold, foggy; @ very good night 
‘for any sort of craft to be fast 
toa wharf. 

All hands were on shore except 
Captain King, the commander 
and part owner of the boat, and 
his son Ralph, who had just 
passed his sixteenth birthday. 
For the last two years, Ralph 
had spent all the time he could 
on the boat, and he was always 
| teasing his father to take him 
on permanently as one of the 
crew. 

But the captain would not be 
persuaded by the boy’s argu- 
ments; it seemed to him thata 
capable “hand’’ could not have 
grown up in the short time since 
Ralph was only a fat little tod- 
| dler, in danger of falling into the 
| water or down into the fire-room. 

“Why, you’re only a boy yet,” 
the captain would say; “and 
it takes a man with a man’s 
strength and a man’s grit for 
our business.” 

“But I’m almost as tall as 
you, daddy, and just feel of 
my muscle.” 

“Feel of your muscle! Ho! 
| Ho! I might as well try to pull 
| the tail of an oyster.”’ 
| “Yes, daddy, you always 
make fun of me, but why don’t 
| you give me a chance the next 
time you need a new man? I don’t know of ' weather he had seen many a “wharf-rat,” tramp 
anything very hard to do on the Rogers.” | or longshoreman, come to warm himself in the 

“Of course! You think it’s all fun! How | engineroom, but he thought he bad never seen a 
about hauling in water-soaked tow-lines in frosty | rougher-looking character than this intruder. 
weather when they come in all coated and stiff,; The stranger, pulling off his mittens and 
and icicles freezing in clusters on your fingers? | tucking them under one arm, warmed his grimy 
T guess you would be whimpering.” hands carefully on the hot jacket of the nearest 

“I guess not, daddy.” cylinder, and cast a quick glance round the 

“Well, don’t bother any more, now. Your day | engine-room. He studied the clock-faced pressure 





‘‘YOU'RE NOT AFRAID TO STAY HERE ALONE, ARE YOU?” 





tended to be interested in the other girls’ talk. | will come. I hope you’ll always be as anxious.’’ 

Those ahead were still discussing the great, Some such dialogue as this had just passed 
success of the play. | between father and son in the warm, cozy engine- 

“It’s just gay to-night,” sighed Keith, “‘but,. room of the Rogers, where they had taken 
oh, me! Monday when we have to ‘rid up’ the | refuge from the driving damp and fog. Some 
place, and return the ‘borroweds’!’” | | one on the wharf shouting, “Hey, Cap! Captain 

“Don’t you care!” called some one whose Joy | King!’’ called them outside. On the edge of the , 
no gloomy visions, even of Monday, could daunt. ‘wharf above them stood a man who greeted 
“It won’t take long!” | the captain familiarly. 


gages for several seconds, and Ralph wondered 
if he were familiar with the machinery. Then, 
quickly turning, he drew a long revolver and 
thrust it almost into the boy’s face. 

Ralph, though surprised, was not really fright- 
ened. He sat perfectly still and silent and looked 
his assailant squarely in the eye. 

| “I’m the cap’n of this here boat now, young 
feller. And I’m goin’ to do a little trick with 


“It takes hours, always!’ retorted Keith. “I 
have four recitations, extra ‘lab,’ a special topic 
and an essay interview!” 

Orpha, marching in a sort of Roman conqueror 
procession, heard Keith. Gratitude and the sense 
of obligation to the class surged within her. 

“T’ll do your share of straightening up, Keith,” | 
she called. “I haven't much of anything Mon 
day.” 


but she could not help her voice shaking a little. 
There was an instant’s silence, then Keith 
answered easily : 
“Oh, will you? Thanks, ever so much.” 
And Orpha knew she had received the seal to 
her title as a college girl, with all the privileges 
and responsibilities. 





Number Ninety-BHight. 


ES, sir, you learn queer things in a place 
like this,” said the warden of a great | 
penitentiary. “I used to believe that 


there was such a thing as total depravity, but | 


I have changed my mind since I came here. 


I have had to deal with some of the worst’ 
specimens of humanity I ever saw or heard of, ' 


and I have always found some good in the worst 


of them. I do not believe the Lord ever allows | 


& man's conscience to become absolutely dead. 


Now you take old Number Ninety-Eight back | 


there in that row of cells on the other side of this 
floor. Did you ever see a more criminal face?” 
Ninety-Eight was certainly a repellent-looking 
man; his numerous crimes seemed to prove him 
dead to all right feeling. 
“Well,” said the warden, “not even he is 


She tried to have just the matter-of-course | 
tone the girls used when they made such offers, | 


“Halloo, captain! Just heard you were here,’’' her.” The ruffian was moving his revolver 
he said. “Say, Logan wants to see you about a' menacingly within six inches of Ralph’s nose. 
job tending his dredges up in Buck’s Inlet. Can | “If you want to save your bacon, you keep mum. 
you come up right away? He’s waiting.” Not a word out of you or you'll get chucked 


| and cap. “I’ll be right up, tell Logan,” he; Hey!” Then he seized Ralph by the collar. 
replied, stirring round with a businesslike bustle. | Realizing not only the hopelessness of resist- 
| “You’re not afraid to stay here alone, are you?” ' ance, but the necessity of avoiding a knock on 
he asked Ralph, when he was ready to climb on | the head that might deprive him of sense to 
the wharf. know what was going on about him, Ralph 
“What should I be afraid of ?’”’ Ralph replied, ; allowed himself to be dragged out on the deck. 
a little indignantly. | Although his blood boiled with resentment, his 
“I don’t believe I’ll be gone very long,” said | will kept his head clear. In the gloom, a few feet 
the captain as he strode away up the wharf, and away from the side of the vessel he saw a dory 
was lost in the night and fog. | with one man standing in the stern and slowly 
Ralph turned back into the pleasant warmth of | | sculling against the tide, and three men sitting. 
the engine-room, closed the door, and lay down | Ata word from his captor the boat came along- 
on the long, cushioned seat, with his hands under | side, and the men hurriedly climbed over the low 
‘his head. The big brass lantern hanging just | gunwale of the Rogers. 
over the cylinders swung lazily with some almost | ‘‘Lively now, fellers!”” said the one who held 
imperceptible motion of the hull, and cast dancing | Ralph. ‘‘There’s steam enough to take her out. 
reflections on a hundred polished surfaces of the | Chop off her lines, and be quick! No time to 
engines. For perhaps a quarter of an hour! fool! Here, somebody, help tie this young duck 
| Ralph thus lay thinking before he heard footsteps | up and put him where he’s safe.”’ 
,on the deck outside. Not expecting his father; Ina trice Ralph was tied hand and foot with 
| back so soon, he wondered if it were one of the | pieces cut from a heave-line. He understood the 
boat crew. situation now. The Rogers was in the hands 
A hand lifted the latch; the engine-room door | of a gang of harbor thieves. Their scheme was 





on the side toward the harbor swung slowly open, to run her out in the fog to some lonely bar or | 


and a burly stranger, with a gruff greeting, 
stepped in out of the darkness, and turned to’ 
close the door. Ralph, raising himself to a 
sitting position, noticed the breadth of the man’s 
shoulders, and his muscular poise. 

“Bad night outside, sir,” said the newcomer, | 
facing round and regarding Ralph keenly from 
| under bushy brows. 
| “Bad enough,” Ralph assented. 


inlet and loot her. They would strip out all 
her brass;work; take her long hawsers, her 
bells, whistle, steam- and water-gages, oil-cups, 
canvases and tools. In their greed for brass and 
copper, and everything portable that could be 
exchanged for a few dollars at a junk-shop, they 
would deface her woodwork, wreck her engines, 
‘ and then turn her adrift 
Ralph loved the Rogers. 


In severe To him the stanch, 


Captain King reached for his long ulster overboard witha busted head! You understand? 


Two men dragged Ralph forward along the 
deck, and a third opened a door in the deck-house 
that gave access to the broad, asbestos-covered 
back of the big boiler. They thrust him in there 
and slammed the door on him, leaving him in hot 
air, heavy with steam and the smell of the bilge 
“and of lubricating oil. 

Shut in and left alone, Ralph became active. 
On his knees and elbows he worked himselt 
slowly up the curving surface of the boiler and 
crouched down on top beside the steam dome. 
The boiler jacket under him was too hot to be 
pleasant, and the darkness of midnight enveloped 
him, but in this central location he could hear all 
that was going on round him. 

The vessel was already cast loose from the 
wharf, and he could feel her rocking in the harbor 
swell as she drifted out with the tide. Some one 
dived down the fire-room ladder and shut the fire 
door. The sound of breaking 
glass told the boy that the thieves 
were forcing their way into the 
wheel-house; then the tiller 
chains rattled and scraped as the 
helm was put hard over. 

Hurrying footsteps passed 
along the deck on either side ot 
him, and he caught a word or 
two of a hasty debate as to 
whether the thieves should tow 
their small boat astern or try to 
get it aboard. Then the engines 
started with a clanking jerk 
that betrayed an inexperienced 
ora reckless person in control; 
and the Rogers steamed quietly 
away into the inky canopy of 
fog. 

But she carried with her one 
loyal heart. Crouched on the 
builer, in the melting heat, with 
the hissing of steam and the 
steady “rig-gig, rig-gig,”” of the 
hurrying engines filling his ears, 
Ralph, after some deliberation, 
proceeded to put his knowledge 
of the Rogers to use. 

Directly over his uncomforta- 
ble perch on the bviler’s back 
was a big wheel-valve controlling 
the passage in the pipe through 
which the steam was rushing to 
the steam-chest. This valve was 
for use only in case of an emer- 
gency, such as the bursting of 
the steam-pipe or an accident to 
the regular controlling valve in 
the engine-room. In spite of his bonds, Ralph 
was able to close this valve, thus securely locking 
up the steam in the boiler. The engines stopped 
promptly. 

Iie waited further developments with bated 
breath. The Rogers was drifting with the tide. 
Tugs, ferry-boats and “short line’ steamers were 
‘ all around, feeling their way through the fog and 
whistling steadily to warn each other. Ralph 
reasoned that the Rogers could not drift long 
without attracting attention by her strange 
behavior. 

He heard some one hurrying aft from the 
wheel-house, and soon there was a noisy council 
in the engineroom. He heard them working the 
reversing lever back and forth and experimenting 
in other ways. If there was a genuine engineer 
; among them, Ralph knew that the cause of the 
stop would soon be discovered. As the moments 
slipped by without their seeming to have any 
idea of the cause of the trouble, his confidence 
grew. 

All this time the Rogers, borne on by the 
ebbing tide, was making her own course, and 
before long she was rubbing noses with a big 
liner, anchored in the lower bay, waiting unti) 
the fog should clear away that she might make 
her dock in safety. A half dozen sailors on her 
deck jeered down at the Royers. An angry 
third officer shook his fist and called her a drifting 
mud-scow and her crew a lot of landlubbers. 

Ralph heard the bumping and scraping of 
the two vessels, the hasty exit of the ruffians 
in the engine-room and the voices from the deck 
of the liner almost over his head. Then he rolled 
down the side of the boiler against the door, flung 
it open and hopped out on deck just as the harbor 
thieves, hastily embarking in their own boat, 
were seized by the harbor police, whose patrolling 
tug had been attracted by the commotion. At the 
same time two nimble seamen swung out from 
the steamship and lowered themselves by a rope 
to the deck of the Rogers. 

Half an hour later the Rogers, in charge of 
Ralph and two of the harbor police, glided up to 
the B. & S. wharf. An excited group of men 
was on hand, with Captain King, to welcome 
her. 

Ralph’s reward for saving the boat was just 
such as he himself would have chosen. The 
next day the Rogers left for Buck’s Inlet to 
wait on Logan’s team of “mud-diggers,”” and 
Ralph King went home with erders to pack his 
kit and report for duty as the extra man that the 
arduous nature of the work with the dredges 
required: 
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Current Topics. 


“Talk platitudes and avoid attitudes” is 
the direction which a cynical newspaper gives 
to the campaign orator. 





















Happy thought! Possibly small boys may 
so far join in the anti-Chinese feeling of the hour 
as to condemn the firecracker to disuse because 
of its associations. 


Bven if the Patent Office is overburdened 
with “notions,” inventive genius languishes ; else 
somebody would win the rich reward awaiting 
the man who can build an automobile that does 
not look as if it needed a horse in front. 

A Pekin correspondent of the Associated 
Press says that a medal will be struck to com- 
memorate the heroic defence made by the besieged 
foreigners. The motto suggested for the medal 
is that noble one, attributed by Plutarch to the 
Greek lawgiver Lycurgus, equally applicable in 
war and in peace, “Men, not walls, make a city.” 


The founders of the republic had little 
thought that this would ever be anything but an 
agricultural country. To-day one-third of our 
exports are of manufactured goods. The great 
deposits of coal and iron ore, to say nothing of 
other industrial advantages, are nature’s decree 
that we should become a great manufacturing 
nation. 


Oysters are usually recommended to conva- 
lescents as affording a digestible addition to the 
necessarily limited dietary, but they possess 


another and special advantage as a tonic and, 


tissue-builder, by reason of the large proportion 
of phosphorus which they contain. A chemist 
who recently analyzed the oysters especially 
sought after by the Parisians, found that in a 
dozen Portuguese oysters there was about two- 
fifths of a gram of phosphoric acid, and in a 
dozen French oysters a little less. 

The -psychologist’s principle that 
printed lessons are three times as easy to learn 


when accompanied by suitable pictures, has; 


been humorously applied in Manitoba. The 


farmers being dilatory in adopting preventive | 
measures against the annual pest, the govern- | 


ment hung up posters in every court-house and 
post-office. This danger-signal pictured a grass- 
hopper in a wheat-field, with the inscription: 
In this wheat by and by. 

While the taste of the legend is more than 
questionable, the appeal to the farmer’s eye and 
“funny-bone” was promptly effective. 

Maryland has lately passed a law forbidding 
the sale of spectacles without a license. Both 
the near-sighted and the far-seeing may call this 
a form of paternalism. The motherly side of 


the question is taken by the London Spectacle ; 


Mission. This society provides free glasses for 


the poor who suffer from defective sight. By, 
means of the spectacles given out last year,’ 
over one thousand working men and women . 


were enabled to retain employment which they 
might have lost. To assist the poor to resist 
pauperism is the truest function of philanthropy. 

In a “spirit of fun" a large doll, with 
closed eyes and a handkerchief thrown over its 
face, was handed a young Chicago mother the 
other day in place of her baby. The mother’s 
impression on drawing away the cloth was that 


the child was dead. Half an hour later she was | 


in convulsions, and she died the following day. 
It is feared that her sister, who played the ‘“‘joke,” 
will lose her reason. This is not an invigorating 
item; but against the frequent horrors of the 
practical joke, the only check is publicity. 


A patrol of citizens has been keeping , 


nightly vigil, in a Nebraska township, over the 
home of a man and woman who recently founded 
a new sect. The religious enthusiasts have 
broken up families and in other ways made 
themselves obnoxious to the community, but 
sober people have determined that the town’s good 
name shall not be marred by the mob law which 
wilder spirits threaten. Hence the nightly guard. 
With all propriety one may call it “knightly” 
also, for there is something as high and fine as 
the spirit of chivalry in the conception these 
Nebraskans hold of the obligations of citizenship. 


On the march toward Shiloh, a young | 


color-sergeant noticed that Gen. William Nelson 
always muttered to himself when he passed the 
tlag. One day, as this happened, his adjutant 
supposed himself addressed, and called out: “I 
did not understand, general!" The reply came 
like a shot: “I said, ‘God bless the flag!’’’ 
“Amen!’’ cried both the sergeant and the adju- 
tant. 
veterans of the Civil War who, during the recent 
encampment in Chicago, marched—old, battered, 
lime, loyal—down the banner-hung Avenue of 
Fame. Not for self-praise, but for the honor 


“Amen!” repeated the thousands of, 
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and glory of the flag were they there. Nor could 
the most careless spectator have failed to be 
reminded anew of the beauty of our flag, the 
respect due it, and the mighty heritage it has 
brought us. God bless the flag! 

Seventeen mountains in Alaska are 
more than ten thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. One of them is Mount St. Elias, which 
until the recent survey was supposed to be the 
highest peak in the country. It now proves 
to be nearly a half-mile lower than Mount 
McKinley, a hoary old giant that towers more 
than twenty thousand four hundred feet. Here 
is a namesake at which the President can point 
with pride. It is not quite the highest mountain 
on earth, to be sure, but it is the “biggest thing” 
of its kind in North America, as a presidential 
peak should be. 


———_~ee—__—_ 


THE SOUL. 


So several it is, and yet 50 one. 
Such diverse moods that move in unison. 
James Herbert Morse. 


—___+e+____ 


Political Fairness. 


N the spring of 1860, the present writer heard 

j | Abraham Lincoln give a political address in 
which he combated some views of his great 
antagonist, Stephen A. Douglas. He began with 


senator’s own words, and proceeded to fortify 
them by additional considerations which showed 
a commanding and all-round view of the subject. 

Then, in a quiet manner and a cheery voice, he 
proceeded to dissect the statement and exhibit its 
fallacies. It was like hearing both sides. Even 
those who dissented could not help admiring the 
speaker’s candor. Indeed, the firm hold which 
Lincoln ultimately gained upon public confidence 
and the respect of mankind was due largely to 
his fairness toward opponents. Alike in the 
court-room, in the forum and in his presidential 
messages, he never undervalued nor understated 
the arguments he felt called upon to confute and 
resist. 

Not every wise and good man rises above his 
own prejudices apd impulses of temper to this 
serene level of justice. It was said of Theodore 
Parker that he could rarely state an opinion 
from which he disagreed in terms which could 


distortion or caricature, creating resentment and 
defiance, instead of conviction. 

Yet it should be the first wish and duty of an 
honest man to use “a just weight and balance,” 
and really to understand what his neighbor 
says before attempting a reply. Nothing is lost 
to the right cause by conceding whatever of truth 
or merit is on the other side. Whenever there is 
, 8 conflict of evidence or argument, the fair-minded 
' man waits to consider which side is the stronger. 
; Ina period of hot political controversy, many 
| false and foolish things are spoken or printed, 
jand the spirit of partisanship rages like an 
epidemic insanity, so that the excited crowd 
applauds its champion, even when he strikes a 
foul blow. Yet it is the Lincolnian speech and 
spirit which really changes votes by helping the 
doubtful citizen to decide, thus increasing the 
. sum total of political intelligence, and infusing 
into the campaign a tone of patriotism which 
prepares all parties to accept in good faith an 
honestly rendered verdict. 











———_<+ 


Pioneers. 


| HE recent death of Collis P. Huntington 
al invites a retrospect of that remarkable 

industrial epoch which his life spanned, and 
to which he and his associates contributed so 
largely. 

There were railroads in America before 1850, 
and there will be others built in years to come; 
but the last half of this century will be known, 
jin the United States at least, as preéminently 


ton, Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins, Charles 


the great railroad-builders. 
| The present generation can hardly realize how 
great changes these men wrought. At the 
beginning of the period California was, to 
overland travellers, months removed from the 
; Atlantic coast. To-day it is less than six days 
distant. That great country west of the Missis- 
sippi was then the home of the buffalo and the 
Indian. Here and there was an isolated trading 
| post. Now there are populous cities and exten- 
|sive farms. The buffalo has made way for 
ithe range steer; the steam-plow and the har- 
vester have converted the prairies into wheat- 
fields; modern mining machinery is boring and 
crushing its annual millions from the quartz 
rocks of the mountains; the hills and plains of 
Texas are white with sheep; the Pacific slope 
feeds Boston on seedless oranges and puts raisins 
in the New Englander’s mince pie. The very 
face of the maps which the children study in 
, school is changed, for the “ Great American 
Desert” of the old geographies has disappeared. 
- The railroad, more than anything else, has 
| done all this, fur the railroad has brought people 
to the door of nature's storehouse, and has given 
the producer a market for his wares. 

The men who bound East and West together 





@ quotation, giving those views at length, in the | 


be accepted by its advocates. Something in his | 
own impetuous temperament impelled him to’ 


the epoch of the railroad, and Mr. Hunting- ; 


Crocker and Oakes Ames will be remembered as ! 
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in those bonds of steel performed a task which 
called for courage, intelligence and hard work. 
They were in their way as truly pioneers as were 
Boone and Crockett and Frémont; and their 
work, like that of most pioneers, was marked 
by vices as well as by virtues. 

Still, to the student of American history the 
romance of the great transcontinental railroads 
is no less important than the story of the Oregon 
trail or the settlement of Kentucky, and hardly 
Jess interesting. 

——————~e>—_—_———_ 


A LAWGIVER NATION. 


The men are ripe of Saxon kind to build an equal state; 

To take the statute from the mind, and make of duty 
fate. Emerson. 

° 





The Supreme Court. 


BOUT midway between the Senate Chamber 
and the Hall of Representatives in the 
national Capitol are the rooms of the 

Supreme Court. Here may be seen at work one 
of the three great codrdinate branches of the 
government of the United States. 

It is fitting that a certain dignity should attend 
the deliberations of this Court. Its head is 
termed the “Chief Justice of the United States,” 
not merely the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, thus signifying that the office belongs to 
the nation. As the nine justices enter, robed in 
their dark, flowing gowns, the audience in waiting 
‘is expected to rise and remain standing until 

they reach their places. The session is then 
opened with the old invocation: “God save the 
| United States and this Honorable Court!” 





| Of the plans of the framers of the Constitu-' 


| tion for safeguarding the liberties of the people, 
few have been more efficient than the Supreme 
Court. Its members, being appointed for life, 
become in theory, and have been to a remarkable 
| degree in fact, free trom outside influences, and 
i therefore able to interpret the law without fear 
or favor. 
| ‘The late Mr. Garland, formerly a Senator from 
| Arkansas, and afterward Attorney-General of 
'the United States, who was for many years a 
practitioner before the Supreme Court, said of it 
in a book of reminiscences: “It is the anchor 
and—not to mix metaphors too freely—the safety- 
valve of our government.” 

Speaking from the point of view of a Southern 
man, he cited a number of instances when, as he 
believed, the Court “saved the people of my 
| section from the persecution engendered by a 
most unfortunate Civil War.” 

The American people, North and South, will 
be likely to agree with Mr. Garland’s general 
| characterization: “It is a great Court, great 
‘in its conception, in its make-up and in its 
jurisdiction.” 

——~+e+—____ 


Negroes in Business. 


N interesting event of the past month was 
the organization in Boston, under the 
presidency of Mr. Booker T. Washington, 

of the National Negro Business League. The 
occasion brought together three hundred colored 
men and women, representing nearly a million 
dollars of capital, who are engaged, on their own 
account, in productive and distributive enter- 
prises. 

There was no politics in this convention, and 
nobody, as Mr. Washington pithily remarked, 
indulged in “‘baby talk.” Courage, rather than 
complaint, was the key-note of the speeches. It 
was pleasing to listen to the experiences of 
grocers, druggists, artisans and others who had 
saved money, set up little shops, gained the pat- 
ronage of their white neighbors, attained finan- 
cial independence and lived in an atmosphere of 
sincere good-will. 

Men concerned in larger industries—the opera- 
tion of coal-mines, for instance — made equally 
cheering reports. But the most significant state- 
ment came from the president of a savings-bank 
in Birmingham, Alabama, which is officered and 
managed by negroes. One-quarter of the colored 
people in the city, he said, are depositors in his or 
in other banks. 

That is probably as large a proportion as any 
white community can claim. At any rate, the 
fact shows that the race is awakening to its 
opportunities and beginning to follow its wisest 
leaders. And those who compose the business 
league are on the right track. 


———_~+o2—___ 


The Canadian Election. 


GENERAL election is impending in 
A Canada, although the time of holding it 
is not yet fixed. There, as in the United 
States, the policy of the present administration 
during its four years of control furnishes most of 
the issues. There also, as here, “Imperialism” is 
a party cry, but with a difference of meaning. 
In Canada, imperialism stands for a closer 
connection with Great Britain, and a larger share 
of imperial burdens and responsibilities. When 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Liberal premier, sent a 
Canadian contingent to serve in South Africa, 
without the prior consent of parliament, he made 
; a somewhat bold assertion of the essential unity 
of theempire. His opponents, the Conservatives, 
‘criticise him for this proceeding. They also 
!assail his imperialism at another point. The 
| Liber government has given preferential tariff 
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rates to British goods. The Conservatives were 
not opposed to that act, but they complain that 
the government failed to obtain from the mother 
country compensating advantages to Canada. It 
is not clear how Great Britain could have made 
corresponding concessions without abandoning 
its traditional tariff policy. 

Another point at which the Liberals are on 
the defensive is the matter of expenditures 
Like most parties out of office, they used to be 
very strenuo1s about economy; now they are 
asked to explain an increase of ten or twelve 
million dollars a year in expenditores under 
their administration. 

Quebec will be the chief battle-ground of the 
campaign. That province elects nearly one-third 
of the membership of the House of Commons, 
The French, who constitute the large majority of 
the voters, usually cast their votes heavily on one 
side or the other. Formerly four-fifths of the 
members of parliament from Quebec were Con- 
servatives; now four-fifths of them are Liberals, 
Sir Wilfred Laurier is a popular leader, he has 
a winning personality, and is the first French 
Canadian to reach the position of prime minister, 
All these things are strongly in his favor. Ney. 
ertheless, the Conservatives, led by Sir Charips 
Tupper, are active and hopeful. x 





At the Necktie Counter. 


“s LACK neckties, if you please.” 
Drummond, the salesman, stared across 
the counter at the speaker as if his 
thoughts were in Egypt. 

“What is it?” he said at last. . 

“Black neckties. Silk.” 

Drummond threw a box down. The customer 
opened it. “These are red—and not silk,” be 
said, quietly. 

“Nobody wears black silk now,” Drummond 
said, yawning, and looking indifferently at the 
plain old man before him. Then he took up the 
box and threw it back into its place. 

“Have you none of the kind I want?” asked the 
old man. 

“No! That kind of goods went out years ago. 
We don’t keep ’em,” said the salesman, insolently. 

“There are plenty of black silk ties,” said San 
ders, the man at the next counter, in an undertone. 

“1 know; but what’s the good of bothering 
with an old back number like that? Methodist 
preacher, I’ll bet five to one! But I was telling 
you about my cousins, the Harts. The three 
brothers all left the village and came up to town. 
One is now a railway boss, one a banker and the 
third is a sugar man. All of them millionaires.” 

“A lucky family! How was it?” 

“They all had capital to start with. The man 
with capital wins out every time.” 

“Perhaps you have neckties—black silk?” the 
old man said to Sanders. He had been lingering 
near the counter. 

“I think there are some, sir,” said Sanders, 
taking down some boxes. He opened one after 
another, but there were no ties of the kind the old 
man wanted. 

Drummond, with a half-amused stare at the 
persistent customer, turned away to gossip and 
giggle with a salesgirL Sanders anxiously took 
down box after box. 

“I am afraid I’m giving you a great deal ot 
trouble,” said the old man, kindly. 

“That's what I'm here for,” said the salesman, 
pleasantly. “I am sure I shall find them.” The 
box was found at last and a necktle of the right 
width chosen, wrapped and handed to the trouble 
some customer with a smile. 

The next morning Sanders received a printed 
slip, notifying him of his promotion in the store. 
Drummond also received a slip, but it informed 
him that after the end of the next week his services 
would no longer be required by Colton & Co. 
Underneath the printed form were written the 
words, “Civility and efficiency are capital as well 


as money. You will fail because you have 
neither.” 

“Who was the old bore?” demanded Drummond, 
in a fury. 


“It was John Colton, the silent partner of the 
firm,” said one of the men. 





Heroes Without Heroics. 


NE of the most touching incidents of the 
South African War was the recent deco 
ration of Captain Towse of the Gordon 

Highlanders, by Queen Victoria. The gallant 
soldier had been blinded in both eyes while tead- 
ing a brilliant charge, and after attempting In 
vain to carry his wounded colonel off the field, he 
lay beside him all night, defending him till belp 
came. Twice he had: been recommended for the 
Victoria Cross. 

As the blind officer was led into the royal pres- 
ence and knelt at the feet of his queen, tears so 
filled her eyes that she could hardly see to pin the 
coveted badge on his breast. Her few words of 
praise came in so broken a voice as to be Inaudi- 
ble to all but the recipient. 

The same papers which brought this story of a 
vicissitude of war referred to a no less glorious 
triumph of peace. During the recent outbreak of 
the bubonic plague in Honolulu, when every one 
else had fled, Armstrong Smith, a young teacher, 
“though pale and thin from overwork, warned of 
his own peril, himself a suspect,” stuck to his post 
as volunteer nurse, “giving incalculable aid and 
comfort wherever he went.” When the danger 
was past, Influential citizens presented him with 
five thousand dollars to apply himself to the study 
ot medicine. 

It detracts nothing from the valor of such deeds 
that they were followed by fitting rewards. To 
the honor of this generation, however, be It said 
that never a day passes but is illuminated by 
some tnostentatious act of heroism and self-sacrt 
fice. Sometimes, as last winter in Ohio, it is # 
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rough trainman who discovers another engineer 
stricken In his cab with smallpox. Carrying nim | 
to nis own focomotive, which he detached from a 
waiting train, the rescuer dashed through eighty 
miles of snow and tornado, transferred his com- 
rade to & Cleveland pest-house, and returned to 
take out his own freight-train on schedule time. 

Sometimes, as last month in New York, it 1s a 
littie girl of twelve, stifiing with her own hands 
the fire enveloping her older sister. Sometimes it 
1g the more prosaic act of relinquishing a college 
year or some materiat advancement to care for | 
weak and aged parents. The conditions are 
always changing, but the loyal habit of living as 
if duty were & sacred trust remains. 


———_«0»—__—_- 


HE HAD A BIG BROTHER. 


Mr. George Henry Boughton, the painter of 
many charming pictures, notably that of “Purt- 
tans Going to Church,” coples of which adorn s0 
many schoolroom walls, has lately given the nar- 
rative of his rise and progress in his chosen art. 

He began early, worked hard and had the good 
fortune to find friends and helpers along the way. 
Nevertheless he had some bad hours, and of one 
ot them he gives an account which may remind 
our readers of a famous scene in Dickens, when 
Nicholas Nickleby gives a taste of his own disci- 
pline to the odious Squeers of Dotheboys Hall. 

When but five years old the artist met with an 
accident which seriously injured his head. Fora 
long time afterward it was necessary that he 
should keep still and indulge in only quiet and 
unexciting amusements. Of these, drawing soon 
became the chief, and he was able before long to 
produce very spirited sketches of sailors, ele- 
phants and wild Indians, the subjects which 
appealed most strongly to his youthful imagina- 
tion. 

Somewhat later, when he was able to go to 
school, this fondness for sketching still remained, 
and he was in great demand among his mates as 
a decorator of slates. Unfortunately, they esti- 
mated his achievements at a complimentary but 
dangerous value, for they did not like to see them 
vanish under the touch of the all-obliterating 
sponge; and it occurred one day to five of the most 
appreciative to have them cut in with a knife. 

This the master, who had no soul for art, disap- 
proved, and he demanded to know who had drawn 
the pictures. 

“Boughton!” shouted the alarmed owners | 





chorus, only too ready to accord the honor where 
it was due; and as a consequence they kept the 
embellishments, while the poor little artist took | 
the thrashings—five of them. But he was still 
delicate, and five consecutive thrashings were too 
much for him, as well they might be. He fainted, ' 
and the master, alarmed, sent for his eldest ' 
brother to come and take him home. 

He came; and his righteous brotherly wrath, | 
when he learned what had occurred, led to a more | 
dramatic parting scene than the school-teacher 
had anticipated. At the end of that worthy’s 
explanation, the elder Boughton said quietly, 
“Now let us see what you used on him,” and then, 
quickly whisking the cruel cane out of Its usual | 
wieider’s hand, he proceeded to administer to the 
affrighted and squirming man a vigorous and ade- | 
quate punishment. ' 

When he had quite finished, and while the awed 
and admiring pupils were yet dumb with amaze- 
ment, he picked up little George aud strode away | 
with him. Needless to say, it was the last session 
the rising depictor of elephants and Indians 
attended in that school. i 

I 
————_~e2—__ 


TOO PRUDENT. 


The history of book-hunting is one of the most 
interesting in the annals of collection. The book- 
lover is a man iuspired with a passionate love of 
one pursuit. He would rather hold a rare follo in 
his hand, although he might not possess it, than 
to dine royally, and he will go to strange lengths 
rather than lose the object of his desire. 

One of the misses that are as good, or as bad, 
as many a8 mile occurred in connection with the 
richly illuminated manuscript known as the Bed- 
ford Missal. 

It was executed for the Duke of Bedford, and 
presented by him to Henry VL., in 1430. It is 
made up of fine miniatures, gorgeously painted. 
Each page is adorned by brilliant borders of 
golden foliage and variegated flowers, and at the 
bottom are two lines, in blue and gold letters, 
which explain the subject of the miniature. t 

This rich and rare piece of work passed through 
vartous hands, until it was offered for sale in the 
last part of the eighteentli century. 

A knowledge of the sale came to the ears of 
George ILI., and he told his bookseller that he 
wished to buy the missal. The bookseller inti- 
mated that the price would probably be very high. 

“How high?” asked the king. 

“Probably two hundred guineas,” was the 
answer. 

The queen, who was present, threw up her 
hands in astonishment. 

“Two hundred guineas for a missal!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, well,” said King George, “I’ll have it, 
nevertheless. But since the queen thinks two 
hundred guineas so enormous a price for a missal, 
I'll give that and no more.” 

The bidding did actually reach that point, and a 
private individual became the purchaser by add- 
ing three pounds to the king’s bid. Thus was 
thrift rewarded by failure. 


——__~+e»+—____ 


A GENTLE LEADER. 


During the closing weeks of the siege of Peters- 
burg, Gen. Robert E. Lee’s headquarters were In 
a private house. One morning he was standing, 
with several members of his staff, under a large 
tree. when a heavy shell landed not far distant. 

“Lieutenant,” be said, “the enemy have evi- 
dently got our range snd we had better retire.” 

Of course nobody would retire till the chief set’ 





Come, and I’ll show you my pigs.” 
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the example. The next moment another shell | 
crashed through the top of the tree above their 
heads, and all followed his advice except himself. | 

“He stopped—and for what do you suppose?” | 
asked the old Confederate officer who told this 
story in the Atlanta Constitution. 

The shelis had knocked down a nest full of 
young birds, and when the retreating officers 
looked back they saw Generat Lee pick up the 
nest and place it carefully on one of the lower 
branches of the tree, 








BIRD MUSIC. 
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Recollections of an Old Musician,” Mr, 

n tells of the effect produced by a 

a family party of Indians who oceu- 
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never know what they thought of us, 
an do something in the way of inference: 
at quite immovat 

eyes fixed on our party while we played 
us music. No shadow of emotion could be 
seen on their countenances. 

The fifth number of the programme was a violin 
solo by Mr, Schultze, and for an encore he 
little caprice, entitled “The Bird in the 
The moment Mr. Sehultze began this pie 
Indians were all alive, their eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, and they nudged each other with their 
elbows; and when the little bird-melody and imita- 
tions of bird-singing began they looked all around 
the ceiling and the walls, doubtless expecting to 
see singing birds flitting about. 

Not seeing any, they looked at the violinist and 
nh to understand that he was the magician. | 
surprise, and almost incredulity, depicted on 
the faces of these children of nature was a rare 
show in itself. At its conclusion they jumped up 
and down, just as little children do when some- 
thing unusual pleases them 





































RETORT COURTEOUS. 


A recent English visitor to India relates the 
following incident of travel to show the character 
of the intercourse between the English and the 
resident population of that country. The Parsees 
have been scarcely longer in the peninsula than 
have the English. They are the ancient fire- 


’ worshippers of the East. 


| 

Another Englishman and I were on the night | 
train, and we were the sole occupants of the com- 
partment. It was near midnight and we were | 
stretched on our respective couches, when our 
slumbers were disturbed by the entrance of a | 
family of four or five Parsees, among whom were | 
a lady and a child and an old gentleman of some- 
what feeble but refined appearance. 

Of course, although we were not disturbed, there 
was a little conversation and discussion while , 
couches Were being prepared and berths let down, | 
and so forth, till at last my fellow-countryman, 
losing his little store of patience, rolled over 
among his rugs with a growl: 

“I wish you would stop that chattering, you 


” 





Puraves 
To which remark, when they had settled them- ; 
selves a little, one of the men replied: 
“Please go to sleep now, Mr. Gentleman!" 





TIME’S REVENGE. 


Every one who has read “The Last Days of 
Pompeii” remembers its delicately beautiful 
descriptions. Curiously enough, Bulwer, its author, 
afterward Lord Lytton, was a man whose best 
taste was entirely given to his books. His country 
house at Knebworth was originally very hand- 
some, but he did his best to spoil It by false stucco | 
ornaments externally in the way of gargoyles and | 

quasi-Gothic pinnacles. 

On these, says an English publisher, C. Kegan 
Paul, time worked its inevitable revenge, and 
when the estate had passed on to his son, the 


second Lord Lytton, better known under his 
literary pseudonym, “Owen Meredith,” each frost ' 


brought down some pinnacle which had been 
supposed to be permanent. 

ne day I happened to be walking with Lord 
bytton up and down the lawn in front of the | 
house, al 


Yr a sharp night's frost, when the 
gardener came to tell of the fall of another 
gargoyle. His message was in these words: 

“Tf ‘you please, my lord, there is another of 
them bloody monkeys fallen down in the night.” 


PRINCIPLE AT THE POLLS. 


While it ts confidently believed that the woman | 
candidate—for any office or position—is a creature © 
far too good for the politician's daily food, it must 
be borne in mind that some temptations are very 
enticing. 

The Chicago Nei invents the story of a man_ 
who wished to sell his vote. The woman candi- 
date faced him resolutely. 

No, sir,” she said, “I will not give you one 
dollar for your vote. It is not worth it!” 

“Take it for ninety cents, lady,” said the man. 





“Why didn’t you say that before?” But honor | 
triumphed. The woman candidate prepared to 
turn away. “No, sir,” she sald. ‘Not even if 


‘ou offered to vote twice for a dollar and seventy- 


ive cents.” 


THE PIGS OF PEACE. 


A man may like to speak of his first bullet, but | 
the more of active service he has seen the less 
inclined he Is to talk about his share in It. 


An officer who wore the Victoria Cross, and | 
who had distinguished himself at the Battle of the 
Alma, where he had two horses killed under him, 
was once entreated by Chaplain Hardy of the | 
British army to tell something as to his feelings 
and experiences in an engagement. All the chap-: 
Jain could get from him was: 


‘A battle is a very disagreeable place to be in. i 





NOT NAPPING. 
Aman may be a diplomatist, although married: 


“Leonidas,” said a lady known to the Wash- 
ington Stare “whom do you regard as the greatest 
neral?”” 
BAW ithout @ moment's hesitation Leonidas said, | 
“Joan of Are.” ' 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The Waltham Watch Company 
was the first company in America to 
make watches; the first to be 
organized (half a century ago), and 
is the first at the present time 
in the quality and volume of its 
product. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an ilastrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. : 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 





IVERS & POND PIANOS 


On Trial at Our Expense. 


OU can try anIvgeRs & 
Ponp Piano in your 

own home without risk 
and at our expense any- 
where in the United States 
where nodealersellsthem. 
Strictly first-class. Re- 
less tuning and 
prove more durable than 
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chased by the NewEngland 
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U.S. Catalogue and valuable information mailed free. Old pianos taken in exchange. 


Easy Payments. 


A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three years secure 
one of our pianos. We send pianos for trial in your home, even though you live 
three thousand miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, or piano is returned to us at 
our expense for railway freights both ways. A personal letter, containing special 
prices and full description of our easy payment plans free, upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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F-THE ~-HOE 


BY JOHN G.NEIHARDT 





( Written in a potato-patch.) 





“mug, chug, 
Bring us the jug, 
Master is dry with toil; 
Man: 


a sultry hour he’s dug, 
xing the sullen soil: 
But his brow must sweat and 
his arms grow wed 
All for the love of his tots and 
dearie ; 
And his dreams are swift if his 
step be slow.” 
This was the hum of the 
weary hoe, 
All of a summer’s day. 


“Chugity, chug, chugity, chink! 
Now that was the sound of a stone, I think; 
But there’s many a stone on which to catch 
In life’s half-acre potato-patch ; 
Chugity, chinkety, one more row.” 
This was the merry lilt of the hoe, 
All of a sultry day. 


“Chug, swish; 
Oh, how I wish 
That the sun would tumble faster; 
For I almost crack with the weight on my back 
Of the hand of my sturdy master! 
But ah! he has measured the length of my shade, 
He is cleaning the clay from my ringing blade, 
And now for the cottage that we well know.” 
This was the cry of the happy hoe, 
Under the fading day. 


“Chug, chink, the calm stars blink; 
Night hath many charms; 
Master is dreaming of me, I think, 
‘Wrapped in his fond wife’s arms: 
And a wee, pink hand is clutching tight 
The tin horse bought with our toil to-night; 
Tis the weaker arm that makes me go.” 
This was the droning dream of the hoe, 
Until the east was gray. 








WAS easy for the gossip- 

ing woman in the old 
story to obey when her 
confessor told her to 
walk a mile, scattering 
feathers. But the other 
half of her penance was 
to go back and gather 
them up again. The 
difficulty of undoing scattered mischief was her 
lesson. 

Heaven has made it equally difficult to undo 
scattered good. More than that, we may believe 
that no right deed or word is ever lost, while 
many a wrong one is forgiven and forgotten. 

A leaf of an Australian newspaper, left to the 
chance of the winds, was tossed about the plains 
of Victoria, and finally blown to the foot-hills 
beyond Ballarat, where a lonely shepherd lived 
with his sheep in “the bush.” 

One day he saw and picked up the soiled 
paper, delighted to find something he could read. 





To his disappointment, nearly the whole of one ; 


page was covered by a printed sermon; but its 
opening sentences caught his attention and held 
him till he began to be interested. He devoured 
every word, to the end of the last column. 

It was a sermon by Mr. Spurgeon. The 
svlitary, a man past middle life, had been so long 
a stranger to everything its theme and language 
expressed, and so faraway from the sacred scen 
and privileges it suggested, that the human soul 
within him had starved and withered, and he 
had grown almost as numb and neutral in moral 
feeling as the four-footed creatures he tended. 

The reading of that discourse shook him from 
the slumber of years. He read it again and 
again; and the gospel that was in it taught him 
and lifted him and made him rejoice. 

Five years later a minister in Geelong, convers- 
ing with some of his hearers after an evening 
service, was introduced to a gray-haired man 
who had a story to tell. He was the old shepherd 
of the wilderness. 

“I am a poor man,’ he said, when he had 
related how and where he breathed his first 
Christian breath, “‘but God thought I was worth 
saving, or Ile never would have blown that leaf 
to me in the bush.” 


——_<ee—___ 


The Source of Power. 


HE power which inspiration has over the 
| body is one of the miracles of life. The 
career of every man who influences his 
generation displays it, but each new instance 
gives new energy and strength to those willing to 
profit by example. Colonel Hammond, an old 
friend of Dwight L. Moody, has this story to tell 
of the spirit of the evangelist: 
Mr. Moody, says the colonel, came to see me 
one Sunday after his morning service. seeming to 
into a chair 


be quite tired out. He threw himself 
and burst out with the following exclamations: 





“Tam used up! Can't think or speak or do 
anything else! here is my meeting at the church 
to-night. You must take it! 1 have absolutely 


nothing left in me!" 
Knowing tiat } 





. Moody never asked for help 
unless he needed it, I promised to take the service 
off his hands. When the time came, I went to the 
Ilinols Street Church and found the house quite 
full. 1 was about to commence the service, when 
in walked, or rather rushed, Mr. Moody, followed 
vy a long line of young men, whom he had picked 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


up in saloons or on street corners, and brought 
with him on an errand which was evidently to 
them a new one. 

Mounting the platform with a bound, he seized 
the hymn-book and begani and from the beginnin; 
to the end of that service i had nothing to do bul 
to keep out of the way. 

It appeared that he had taken an hour or two 
of res. and then, having no care about the evenin 
service on his mind, too up his old familiar wor! 
of bringing in recruits, at which he happened this 
time to be still more successful than usual. 

As he led the way to the church some happy 
thought struck him, and between the street corner 
and the pulpit he arranged @ sermon which was 
one of the most effective I ever heard him preach. 





+o >—___ 


Alone at Sea. 


T was Captain Joshua Slocum who refitted an 

| antiquated sloop, called the Spray, and set 

forth in her “strange countries for to see.” 

He tells his adventures in a delightful book called 

“Sailing Alone Around the World ;” and this was 

how a very big universe looked to him when he 
was In the open sea off Sable Island: 


The fog lifted just before dark, and I watched the 
sun go down and out of sight. Then I turned my 
face eastward, and there, apparently at the very 
end of the bowsprit, was the smiling full moon, 
rising. out of the sea. Neptune himself, coming 
over the bows, could not have startled me more. 
“Good evening, sir!” I cried. ‘I’m glad to see 


yu! 

About midnight the fog shut down again, and 
continued for a number of days, while the wind 
increased to a gale. I felt myself drifting into 
loneliness, an insect on a straw. I lashed the 
helm, and my vessel held her course; while she 
sail I slepi 

During those days a feeling of awe crept over 
me. My memory worked with startling power. 
The omfnous, the insignificant, the great, the small, 
the wonderful, the commonplace, all appeared 
before my mental vision in magical succession. 
Pages of my history were recalled, so long for- 
gotten that they seemed to belong toa previous 
existence. I heard all the voices of the 
laughing, crying, telling what I had heard them 
tell in many corners of the earth. 

The loneliness of my state wore off when the 
ele was high, and 1 found much work to do. 

hen fine weather returned, there came the sense 
of solitude which I could not shake off. I used 
my voice often at first, giving some orders about 
the affairs of the ship, for 1 had been told that I 
should lose my speech from disuse. 

At the meridian altitude of the sun, I called 
aloud, “Eight bells!” after the custom on ship- 
board. Again, from my cabin, I erled to an 
imaginary man at the helm, “‘How does she head 
there?” and again, ‘‘Is she on her course?” 

But Betting no reply, 1 was reminded the more 

alpably of my con ition. My voice sounded 

ollow on_the empty air, and I dropped the 
practice. Why not sing? My musical talent had 
never bred envy in others, but to realize what It 
was, you should have heard me use it out there 
on the Atlantic. 

You should have seen the porpoises leap when 
I pitched my voice for the sea. Old turtles, with 
large eyes, poked up their heads, but the porpoises 
were, on the whole, the most appreciative. One 

day, when I was humming “‘Babylon’s a-Fallin’,” 
| one’ of them jumped higher than the bowsprit. 
Had the Spray been going a little faster, she 
| would have scooped him in. The sea-birds sailed 

around rather shy. 


ast, 
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Reading-Rooms for the Blind. 


GOOD work never stops. Since the Con- 

A gressional Library at Washington opened 

a reading-room for the use of the blind,— 

the first instance of the kind known,—its example 

has been followed by public libraries here and 

there throughout the country, and the sightless are 
no longer deprived of the pleasures of reading. 


In Washington itself the work has widened 
in influence. The afternoon readings in “The 
Pavilion of the Blind,” as the reading-room is 
called, have been wonderfully successful. There 
authors and singers have come to give pleasure 
by readings and music, and the blind Chaplain of 
the House frequently devotes an afternoon to the 
entertainment of his companions in darkness. 
He has a softly modulated voice, and often repeats 
poetry of a religious character. 

‘When the Episcopal Convention was in session 
in Washington, several of the bishops became 
very much interested in this work for the blind. 
Bishop Whipple and Bishop Whitehead read twice 
during the week 
their efforts and those of Bishop 
Dr. Samuel Hart, the prayer-bool 
in the New York Point sys 
“Pavilion.” 

A very encouraging thing Is the interest mani- 
fested in the wor! by, the young ladies of Wash- 
ington. Amidst the distractions and demands of 
society they have found time to minister to those 
less fortunate than themselves. A committee of 
twenty-five have taken turns in escorting the blind 
people to and from the readings. 

Several members of the committee haye learned 
the tedious system of writing in New York Point 
and Braille, and have volunteered to copy in it the 
leading magazine articles and stories, and place 
them on the reading-tables of the Pavilion, One 
girl writes half a dozen articles every month, and 

inds them in a little volume, which she calls 
“The Meteor.” She is well repaid for her trouble 
by, the eager pleasure of the readers when the 
little book appears. 


Gilbert and 
was printed 
m and placed in the 
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Why He Didn’t Run. 


as OBILITY binds to noble conduct,” says 
N the old French proverb, Noblesse oblige. 
“My boy,” answered Senator and Colonel 

Baker, at Ball’s Bluff, when called upon to obey 
his own order and lie down upon the ground, “My 
boy, a senator of the United States can’t afford to 
lie down in the presence of the enemy!” He was 
shot a moment after. A writer in the Chicago 
Times-Herald reports how Lieut. Guy Preston 


thinking of the sentiment of the old proverb. 


“He was holding his men there in the line before 
the Indians fired,” said the narrator. ‘We were 
all looking for trouble of some kind, but it was 
the unexpected that happened. 

“The Indians were around there with their 
blankets about them, and their moccasined feet, 
pointing toes in, as usual, when the signal was 

iven by one of them, and in an instant every 

uck threw away his blanket, and there he stood 
revealed witb a gun in his hands. 

“And they fired. They had every advantage of 
the soldiers, even without counting the surprise. 


distance, in any case—till some sort of cover 
could be secured. : 

“But Preston, looking back over his shoulder to 
see if the Indians were following,—or for whatever 





they were there, and through | 


saved his men at the fight at Wounded Knee, by | 


\ 
And of course we ran. It was only for a short | 


purpose one looks back at a dangerous foe,—saw 
8 strap on his shoulder, and experienced a shock. 

“It occurred to him at the instant that he was 
running away with the insignia of rank which his 

overnment had conferred upon him; that he was 
In & Way a representative of a great nation, and 
that he ought not to run. 

“And right there he stopped, and didn’t run 
any farther. Of course there was no well-defined 
object in his stopping, but when the rest of the 
men saw him standing there without cover and 
returning the fire of the bucks, they turned back, 
and in five minutes it was all over and the Indians 
were beaten. 
| _“It could have been nothing short of a slaughter 
if Preston had gone with the rest, for there was 
no cover till the top of the hill was reached, and 
that was so far that the Indians would have had 
a@ nice time picking off soldiers—their favorite 
occupation. eston’s queer idea of his duty no 
doubt saved us many men.” 

Mr. Preston wears a medal that testifies to his 
courage. 





*TTIS April in November, 
If you will make it so, 
Or Maytime in December, 
Despite the falling snow, 
If only you’ll remember 
Your smiles make roses blow. 


‘Tis spring in autumn weather, 
If you will sing all day, 

And smiles and songs together 
Turn winter into May; 

The snow will be like heather, 
If only you are gay. 


—————<o>—___—_ 


Absent- Minded. 


| Wits, lapses of memory become habitual 
the person is properly called absent- 
minded. The Chicago Tribune relates 
the following absurdities into which some victims 


of this disease have fallen: 


A bridegroom of twenty-four hours left his wife, 
| strolled around to his new mother-in-law’s house, 
| and asked her if her daughter was at home. This 
| came from force of habit; he had been callin, 
| there daily for some time, and it probably occurre 

‘ to him that he had not paid his usual visit. 

A Chicago bank president is unable to account 
for three-quarters of an hour of his life. He went 
into a restaurant, as usual, and ordered his lunch. 
Nearly an hour later he found himself in his office 
chair, and suddenly remembered the order. 

He went back across the street and asked if the 
luncheon was ready. The clerk informed him that 
he had eaten, paid the bill and gone away some 
fifteen minutes before; that he had put his hat on 
as he went out, and that he (the clerk) had not 
noticed anything pecullar in his actions. 

The bani Brest lent congratulates himself that 
he can be sted to behave like an ordinary 
mortal even when he doesn’t happen to have his 
mind with him. 

An editor on a dally paper has laid himself o| 
to unkind remarks Fry Dg to take up a collec- 
tion in his office. Happening to want a small 
coin, he turned to a fellow-worker and asked for 
8 quarter. 

“Haven't got it, but here’s a dollar,” the man 
replied. as he tossed it over. The editor put the 
\ dollar in his pocket and immediately turned toa 

special writer at the next desk and said: 
“Miss ——, could you lend me a quarter?” 
Then, seeing the man from whom he had got the 
| dollar grin, he added hastily, “Oh, never mind; I 
just gota dolar from Brown.” 

In analyzing his conduct, he said that Brown’s 
reply that he did not have a quarter was appar- 
ently the only part of the transaction that made 
any impression upon him. But he is under sus- 
picion {n that office, and will probably never be 
able to live it down. 


—_<0+—___ 


**Nosed Him Out.” 


N “The Argonauts of California,” Mr. C. W. 
| Haskins tells a good story of sauerkraut. 
In one of the mining districts near Sacramento, 
a storekeeper recelved a barrel of provisions 
which seemed to be spoiled, to Judge by the smell. 
Instead of throwing it away, he thrust it into one 
corner of a shed, where waste and rubbish were 
piled upon it. 


One day a burly, dust-covered Dutchman entered 
the store. 


“T vants me some dot,” pointing toward the shed. 
‘What is dot?” inquired the storekeeper. 

“I shows you,” said the miner. “You shust 
come mit me;” and to the shed they went, where, 
pointing to the rubbish heap, the Dutchman 
| explained, “Some of dot in dere vas vat I vants.” 
| oxes and barrels were removed, and the con- 
' demned barrel was exposed; but when the miner 

eagerly pointed to it, the trader told him it was 
spoiled meats, not fit to eat. 

“I knows better as dot,” said the Dutchman. 
“You bust him in, und I shows you.” 

An axe was brought and the barrel ‘busted in,” 
when, instead of spoiled meats, there was revealed 
some good old-fashioned sauerkraut, made in 
Holland and shipped around Cape Horn. 

“T knows It,” said the delighted miner; “I nose 
him out!” 

The sauerkraut sold readily at a dollar a pound, 
and was in great demand. The Dutch miners 
heard of it, and walked ten and fifteen miles to 
get a taste of the dainty. 


| 
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The Odd Orange. 


| HE discovery of humor in dumb animals may 
| sometimes owe a little to the observer’s 


From the Life of a Special Correspondent,” seems 


and a group of jolly elephants. 


“A young friend,” he says, “asked me to show 
him the elephants. so we Went with an offering of 
oranges, which the lad was to carry. But the 
Moment we reached the stable-door the herd 
scented the fruit and set up such a trumpetin, 
ea ae boy dropped the fruit and ran like a scared 
rabbit.” 

There were eight elephants, and Mr. O’Shea. 
as he picked up the oranges, found that he has 
twenty-five. alking deliberately along the line, 
he gave one to each. When he got to the end of 
the narrow stable, he turned and was about to 
begin the distribution egaln, but suddenly reflected 
that if elephant nuuiber seven saw him give 
elephant number eight two oranges in succession, 
he might fancy himself cheated and give the 
distributor a smack with his proboscis; so he 





| 
N 
imagination, but Mr. O’8hea, in his ‘Leaves + A 


to prove his case in an interview between himself j 
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returned to the door and began at the 

of the line, as before. me other end 
Three times he went down the line, and then he 

had one orange left. Every elephant had his 

freed gaze focused upon that orange. It would 
ave been as much as a man’s life was worth to 

give it to any one of them. What was he to doe 


le held it up conspicuously, cooll: 

aig i himself. ; .. Ne . P Pept haat 
was most amusin; le Says, “to ne 

wey, phode elephants nildged cael nears motiee the 

eir ponderous sides. he: OTOU, 

in e humor of the thing.” one 


——_~o>—____ 


Rival Sportsmen, 


WRITER in Travel says that the Istand of 
Sokotra ts one of the least known portions 
of the British Empire, although thousands 

of Englishmen sight it every year from the deeks 
of steamers running to Indian and Australian 
ports. When the southwest monsoon biows, its 
fron-bound coast is cut off for months from the 
rest of the world, because no vessel dares to 
venture near. 


In gunning near the coast, where the various 
streams watering the broad plain of Tamarids 
terminate in three lagoons, the Englishman found 
himself checkmated by another kind of sportsman. 
The lagoons swarmed with fish, and formed the 
resort of large flocks of duck and teal; but one of 
the greatest difficulties in procuring this game 
arose from the presence of enormous crabs. 

These hideous creatures seemed to be amphib} 
ous, for they excavated tunnels through the banks 
of the lagoon, and then lay at the dry end of the 
opening to watch. They were unpleasant-looking 
animals, thus engaged, some of them measuring a 
foot across, and all of a sickening greenish-yellow. 
One could imagine that the victim forced to lose 
its life in their clutches might easily die of fright 
at their terrifying appearance. 

If a bird dropped anywhere near, it was at once 
seized and dragged into the tunnel; and when the 
hunter had a successful shot, he was by no means 
allowed to reap the benefit of it. Punctual as the 
report, Sir Scorpio appeared and claimed the bird, 
the whole, and never a part. 

When one was depending upon one’s for 
dinner, it was maddening see & beautiful fat 
mallard embezzled by a crab. 

At one time, the sportsman dropped a big sand- 
piper in the water, some twenty yards from the 
opposite bank, and a crab rose from the bottom 
and dragged the bird down. Then the sandpiper 
escaped and came bobbing up again, but a abot 
was ready for his pursuer’s appearance. 

The minute thai ugly. form arose to regain its 
quarry, the sportsman let it have the other barrel 

its of crab and bits of bird fluttered in the breeze, 
and on securing the mangled remains of the 
sandpiper, it was found that the crab had eaten 
away nearly all the head and neck; this in less 
than five mfnutes. 


————<~eo—__—__ 


He Remembered Them. 


NE of the most common characters in 
current newspaper fiction is the “self 
made man” who makes a point of hunting 


up his early benefactors. But the Chicago Post 
tells the old tale—with a difference. 


“By the way,” said the man who had stopped 
at a farmhouse to water his horse, “fifteen years 
peo @ poor boy came this way and you took him 


“Yes?” queried the farmer, somewhat surprised. 

“You were kind to him,’ went on the stranger. 
“You fed him, gave him words of encouragement 
and an old suit of clothes, put @ dollar in lis 
pocket and sent him on his way rejoicing. He 

Id you at the time that he never would forget 
your kindness. Am I right?” 

“1 reckon fou are,” replied the farmer. 

“He sald that if he prospered he would sev that 
ou never had occasion to regret your kindness 
8 poor, struggling lad.”’ 2 

“Land’s sakes!” exclaimed the farmer's wile, 
exciledly. “It sounds almost like a fairy tale, 
don’t It? Why, you must have seen him!” 

“I have,” said the stranger, “and he sent a 
message to you.” 

“What is {t?”” they both asked, expectantly. 

“He told me to tell you that he is still poor.” 

As the stranger drove away, the farmer went out 
and kicked the pump, while his wife threw a 
rolling-pin at the chickens. 


—__- +e» —____ 


When Papoose Dies. 


HE Indian mother, when her baby dies, 

| does not believe that swift angels bear it 

into the sunshine of the spirit-land; but she 

has a beautiful dream to solace her bereavement. 

The cruel empty places which everywhere meet 

the white mother’s eye are unknown to her, for to 
her tender fancy a little spirit-child fills them. 


It is not uncommon, says the author of “Little 
Folks of Many Lands,” to see in Mexico, or in 
Canada, a pair of elaborate tiny moccasins above 
a little I grave. A mother’s fingers have 
made them, a mother’s hand has hung them there, 
to help a baby’s feet over the long, rough road 
that stretches between his father’s wigwam and 
the Great Chief’s happy hunting-grounds. 

Indians believe that a baby’s spirit cannot reach 
the spirit-land until the child, if living, would bave 
been old enough and strong enough to walk. 
Until that time the little spirit hovers about its 
mother. And often it grows tired,—oh, so very 
tired!—so the tender mother carries a papoose’s 
cradle on her back that the baby spirit may ride 
and rest when it will, 

The cradle is filled with the softest feathers.— 
for spirits rest more comfortably upon feathe! 
hard things bruise them,—and all | Papooose’s © 
toys dangle from its hood, for dea papoose may 
like to play even as living papoose did. 


—_<«+____ 


Exacting Thirteen Guns. 


admiral of our navy, old, crusty and self- 
important, took great delight in hearing 4 
salute to his flag. The following story, 
told in the Boston Herald, exhibits the man: 


We had entered a port, and the old gentleman 
was strutting up and down the poop wile e 
salute in his honor was being fired. After twelve 
pups the firing stopped. The admiral was furious. 

le had been coun’ ng them himself, so 
quartermaster and the flag-lieutenant, both of 
whom agreed that only twelve guns been 
fired. is salute was thirteen. a 

“Don’t answer that salute!” he roared. “Don't 
answer it—it was only twelve guns!” 

Pretty soon a boat put off from the shore, and 
an officer demanded to know why the salute 
not been returned. He was told. 

“When I receive the proper salute, I shall 
answer it,” said the offended admiral. 

An hour afterward a solitary ‘Doomed out, 
The admiral was satisfied, as this made the 
thirteen, and the salute was promptly return 
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The Silver Spoon. 


1 happier to be thy spoon 
Than anything I know. 
I'll carry goodies to thy lips 
And help to make thee grow. 


all the while; wonderful bears that get up on 
their hind legs, wag their heads, roll their eyes, 
and extending their paws, offer to hug you. 


The very moment I approach 
Those cherry doors will spring, 

And I shall nestle on thy tongue | 
As happy as a king! 


that they are greatly amused. 
A little way off there is a kind of broad counter 


And I shall peer all round about, 
Above and then beneath, 

In hopes to be the first to tell 
‘When thou dost cut thy teeth. 





| keeps up an animated kind of circus performance 


Tt may take time to win thy love, 
For [ must first begin 

By feeding thee the plainest food— | 
And sometimes medicine! {1 


growling and the trumpeting and mewing con- 
stantly attract a laughing throng. 
Indeed, the girl who winds them up is the 


But then will come the happy days 
When thou shalt learn of me 
How good baked apples are with 
cream, 
And prunes, and hominy! 



















Ah, how thou’lt love me when I come 
With ruddy berries piled! 

And I will give thee orange-juice, 
And jam, my darling child! 


Then let me be thy willing slave, 
And always walt on thee, 
And by and by I'll let thee sip 
Real coffee out of me! 
WILFRED E, KNOLLYs. 


——__ +e 


Nonsense. 


An adder inquired of an ape, 
“Pray, what do you think of my 
shape?” 
Said the ape with a wink, 
“Tis as graceful, I think, 
As twenty-four inches of tape.” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


—- + = 


The Wind’s Messages. 


In summer the wind comes whis- 
pering 
So quiet and soft and low: 
“Pll shake the trees with a litule 
breeze, 
And cool the warm day so." 


In winter the wind comes howling, 
And hurrying on he goes: 
“A coverlet white I will 
to-night, 
Made out of the drifting snows.” 


spread 


In autumn the wind comes moaning 
And crying about the eaves: 
“Old Earth, you'll be gray when I 
strip away 
Your red and yellow leaves.” 


In springtime the wind comes laugh- 
ing, 
‘When the days are long and bright: 
“Oh, the earth is new and the sky is 
blue, 
And living is pure delight!” 


And I love the four winds blowing, 
As over the world they roam, 
For, noisy or mild, they sing to the 
child 
Who listens and dreams at home. 
ANNIE W. McCULLOUGH. 


—~+o+—___. 


St. Nicholas Visits the Fair. 






only one there who looks 

In the Palais des Industries Diverses, at bored. I tried to ask her 
the Paris Exposition, there is a wonderful alcove if it were not a little 
where all the French, as well as visiting foreign, tiresome winding up pigs 
children shout with delight, and can scarcely be and elephants all day 


pulled away. long, and seeing to it that 
For here one sees St. Nicholas himself, setting | they didn’t run off the 
off on his Christmas rounds with his big sledge counter, She did not 
Joaded down with toys and gifts. The gray but | quite understand me, my 
merry old Saint is in full dress, and holds the French was so imperfect, 
ribbons of such a team of ponies as boys and | and gave a little hopeless shrug as if my sym- 
girls have dreamed of, but never before seen. | pathy wasn’t worth the trouble of comprehending 
The gorgeous magnifivence of that wilderness | it. Q. B.D. 
of French toys on the sledge quite dazzles the | 
eyes of the gaping youngsters who press eagerly | 2 
forward to be as near as possible to such delight- | Monte and the Mice. 
ful treasures. | During the long summer vacation the family 
Hard by, too, there is a house, a children’s | went to the country, and of course Monte, the 
Christmas house, furnished altogether with toys. | little brown dog, went, tuo, as well as all of his 
We may conclude that it is St. Nicholas’s | master’s pets; and such a good time as Monte 
residence, and that he is just driving away on|and Teddy had there! Such long excursions 
his gladsome mission. into the woods, where there were so many 
And what are the toys, these marvelous, | fascinating old stumps and suspicious-looking 
Parisian toys? Everything that one can think | holes, any of which might contain a woodchuck 
of: Glittering beribbuned drums that beat; guns, | or some creature which it was clearly Monte’s 
with bayonets, that shoot ; cannons that go bang! | duty to unearth ; and how he would work away, 
dolls that walk, cry and say “Papa!” and | getting so hot and thirsty that his little pink 
“Mamma!” elephants that swing their trunks, | tongue would hang out of his mouth! 
shuffle forward and trumpet; tigers and lions; Never mind if he never did find the wood- 
that growl and gnash their teeth; little pigs that | chuck; there was always the chance that he 
come running forward, squealing for food; goats | might be in the next stump, and just as eagerly 
that bleat, and lowering their heads, butt at dogs | Monte would go to work on each one, only to 
that bark; dear little pussy cats that mew in the | meet another disappointment. 
most natural manner; bunny rabbits that pop! Then some days they took the old gray horse, 
up out of burrows, raise their ears and look all | Tim, and the big wagon, and all went to the 


~oe 


‘all along the coufiter. The squealing and the | 
;and then the doctor had to come and put the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


about them, chewing a little mouthful of grass | seashore for the day, and there Monte was busy 


‘all day, too. 


| I don’t know whether he thought that wood- 
: chucks lived in the sand as well as in the woods or 

No wonder the children shout, for even the | not; anyway, he knew that something must be 
grown-up visitors gather about in a great crowd, , there underneath that sand that he must certainly 
and one can see by the puckers in their faces | dig out, and how those little brown paws would 


make the sand fly! 


But there came an unexpected end to Monte’s 
where a French girl stands all day long, winding | pleasures, for one day his little master went off 
up these bears, goats, elephants, rabbits, cats | on a picnic, leaving Monte at home, and when 
and pigs, and setting them going. As fast as|he came back it was not the usual happy little 
they run down she winds them again, and so| boy, with a cheery whistle for Monte, but a 


white-faced little Teddy, who had to be gently 
lifted out of the wagon and carried up-stairs ; 


| poor, little helpless leg into splints, for Teddy 
| had fallen out of a swing. 

Then came sad days for Teddy and Monte. 
No more excursions to woods or shore; nothing 
but to lie in bed, and try to bear the pain and 
confinement as patiently as possible. 

I don’t know what Teddy would have done 
without Monte, but the little fellow would hardly 
leave the room long enough to eat his meals. 

As Teddy got better, it grew still harder to lie 
there day 





sorts of things to amuse him, All 


his pets visited him at various times, | 
and one day he wanted his white | 


mice. 

Now Monte had always supposed 
that mice and rats and woodchucks 
were all about the same thing, at all 
events, to be treated alike; but he 


after day, and mamma invented all | 


Nuts to Crack. 


1 


CHARADES. 
I 
Whether in winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
My lady trails my first along the street. 
My second figures in a certain nine, 
One of a celebrated Roman line. 
Scientists have a theory that my third 
Makes music—but it never has been heard. 
A couple of my whole go to a ball; 
And on my whole is room enough for all. 
a 
My first’s possessed by cats and dogs and goats, 
By horses, churches, books and hats and coats; 
ry second was & maiden, young and fair, 
Entrusted to a guardian’s watchful care. 
‘Who is my whole can’t hope for glorious fame ; 
Read my whole backward it is just the same. 
In. 
My first is made of clay 
nd holds a growing palm; 
My second brings a day 
hen all the air seems balm. 
My whole is quite a clever feat. 
Performed by many a young athlete. 
Iv. 
| A little maid was ill, and at her side 
| Her brother sat to soothe her when she cried. 
At last my whole came; then, all danger past, 
The brother murmured, “Don’t my first, my last.” 


2. 


WORD SQUARE. 


Upon a flower a ---- poised, blithely singing, 

iis one ~--- seemed all of happiness; 

Then swift returned he to his grassy covert, 
Helping to ---- his brood, his mate to bless. 

Hard were the heart indeed to ---- destroy 

So fair a type of tenderness and joy! 


3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 








had been taught that these particular | Fill all the blanks with the same six letters 


mice were not to be touched, so 
Teddy thought it was safe enough 
to have his cage there on the bed. 


TREASURES FROM THE WOODS. 


happened—the door got pushed open, and out 
came all the little mice, and over they went on 
the floor, running in every direction, and Monte, 
couldn’t do anything but call for mamma with 


there was Monte with one in his mouth. 


back. 


most remarkable dog? = M. H. W. CARTER. 


—_——_~+e»—___ 





will tell mamma!” 


He only intended to take one out at a time to | 
play with, but somehow—I don’t know how it ; 


with a bound, after them; and poor little Teddy 
one breath, and scold Monte with another, for 


But what did he do but bring it up and drop 
it into Teddy’s hand, and the little mouse wasn’t 
hurt a bit; and Monte found them every one, 
in the closet, under the bed, and even one in 
Teddy’s shoe, and brought them all safely 


Do you wonder that Teddy thought him a! 


FRANKIE was bathing one day with his play- 
mates, when his big cousin caught him up 
suddenly and ducked him in a huge wave. He 
came up spluttering, and as soon as he caught 
his breath, he shrieked, “If you drown me, I 


| differently arranged.) 
| A printer, looking over his fonts of type, re- 
narked, “These —— are made wrong. I will go 
o a — who — to the best trade, and have them 
As he went, he met a farmer whose horse 
running away. The printer cried out, “—— 
thou not when thou — whether thy 
— are In good order or not? See, 
thy — of fruit are all upset.” 


jn 
t 






wi 


4. 
RIDDLES. 
1. 
I'm the very heart of woman; 
I’m the strength and stay of man; 


1 have been the crown of marriage 
Ever since the world began. 


Name—it would be naught without 
me; 
Aim, ambition—both would fail; 
Schemes most masterful would 
weaken; 
Money little would avail. 
But for me all men would languish, 
a and mothers quick would 
lade; 


Ah, for none would there be mercy 
If 1 should withdraw my aid! 


WL. 
We are the years—the best and the 


worst— 
That have slipped away since the 
world began; 
But let the last of us stand for the 


rst 
We shall become a very wise man. 
5. 


RHYMED PUZZLE. 
(Fill the blanks with words that 


rhyme.) 

A cook, who was — than her 
master, was frying some —, which 
seemed inclined —. Suddenly 


she had the misfortune to —- a —, 
and —— the bits on the floor with a 
—. Her master, who was a —, 
came to ask his cook about the 
, and the —— began to explain. 
Silence!” commanded the man. 
“Do not oa yourself that 1 enjoy 
your —!" 





6. 
ANAGRAMS, 


o----- her feet, and in bathing- 

dress free 
Takes a long -- 
ito the sea. 


The sat in an 


chair, 
And sighed for a bill of fare. 


“You're of the earth ~ -, whoever you are, 
| So you want to eat - - and not live on air.” 
Such was the advice of good Doctor 


day, 





--, and plunges. 








- that vei 






I to be ------- as 
For fear she would think I did 1 


well as I could, 
not like the food. 


expenses, we read, 

Our yearly outgoes will be , indeed. 

Every true patriot is a --- - of his land. 

Though their success, their motives all 
are grand. 


If we cut off our 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Yellow, hollow, wallow, fellow, pillow, sal- 
low, billow, willow, fatlow, bellow, barrow. 

2. Ample, example; cite, excite; pounds, ex- 
pounds; pose, expose; tent, extent; press, ex- 
press; ft, exit. 

3. No pains, no Strike while the tron is 
hot. Honesty is the best policy. A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. 

4. Spanking, planking. banking, barking, think- 
ing, cooking, winking, clanking. 

5. 1. Babel. 2. Pocketbook. 3. Investigate. 

6. Calf, dog, deer, ram, eland, hamster, seal, 

1u, ibex, rat, paco, pig, tenver, otter, sow, indri, 

on, jackal, sable, fawn, ratel, polecat, cat. genet, 
camel, loris, goat, ounce, ermine, paca, marten, 
; bat, bison, rabbit, bear, sloth, hare, cow, badger, 
| Nama, horse, shrew, fox, ox, weasel, glutton. 


ins. 








CURRENT~ EVENTS 

A TERRIFIC CYCLONE.—A large part of 
southern and central Texas was devastated, 
September 8th, by a tropical cyclone, which swept 
over the Gulf of Mexico. The city of Galveston, 
which lies on an island only a few feet above the 
sea-level, felt the full force of the storm, and 
was practically submerged by the huge banks of 
water which were piled up by the wind. Ships 
in the harbor were hurled upon the beach; hun- 
dreds of buildings were ruined, and the loss of 
life is estimated at 2,000, The terror of the situ- 
ation was enhanced by the destruction of the 
electric light plant, and the cutting off of the 
fresh water supply. Great havoc was wrought 
among smaller towns on the coast and inland, 
and the damage done to the cotton crop is not 
easily estimated. Prompt measures have been 
taken to aid the distressed population. 


Tue Crisis 1n Cuina.—When this record 
closes, the policy of the powers, with reference 
to withdrawal from Pekin, is still undeter- 
mined. Consul-Generai Goodnow reports that 
the number of British and American missionaries 
probably murdered during the uprisings in China 
is 93, while 170 others, stationed in Pechili 
and Shansi provinces, are unaccounted for. Of 
those known to have been killed, 22 were 
Americans, 


Loormye In Cuina.—There are painful 
reports of practices abhorrent to civilized warfare 
among the allied troops in China. At Tientsin, 
after the capture of the native city, along the 
route from Tientsin to Pekin, and at Pekin, 
after its occupation, the foreign soldiers are 
reported to have murdered non-combatants, and 
to have looted private property. The reports 
come from too many sources and are too cir- 
cumstantial to be regarded as mere inventions. 
Better discipline appears to have been preserved 
among the Americans than among the other 
contingents ; and the looting troops are described 
as ridiculing the Americans for failing to use 
their opportunities. 


THE WakR IN SOUTH AFRICA appears to be | 
nearly over. Lydenburg, the chief remajning 
stronghold of the Boers in the Transvaal, was 
occupied by the British troops September (th. 
The Boer forces split, some going northward | 
and some eastward, carrying most of their 
guns and stores with them. September ist Lord 
Roberts issued a proclamation declaring the South 
African Republic a part of British territory, to 
be known as the Transvaal. The purpose of 
this proclamation is to justify Great Britain if it 
decides to treat as rebels the Transvaal Boers | 
who remain in arms. President Kruger has left 
his country and has arrived at Lourenco Marquez. 

AN INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. — The 
second week in September was signalized in 
California by the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the admission of the state into the 
Union. There were impressive military and 
naval parades and other festivities, continuing 
through four days. 


Tux PLaGcuE AT GLAsGow.—There is an 
epidemic of bubonic plague at Glasgow, and 
more than 100 cases have been reported. The 
victims of the malady are in the crowded tene- 
ment districts, and the rapid spread of contagion | 
occasions some anxiety. 

A New CaBLe TO GERMANY. — Direct 
communication between the United States and 
Germany was opened August 30th, the route 

* being from New York to Fayal, and thence to | 
Emden, Germany. The occasion was signalized 
by the exchange of cordial messages of congratu- 
lation between the Emperor of Germany and 
President McKinley. 








Tue Maing Enection.—At the election in 
Maine, September 10th, the Republican candi- 
dates for state offices were elected by about 
33,000 plurality, and the Republican candidates 
for Congress by large majorities. At the corre- 
sponding election in 1896, the Republican plurality 
‘was 48,377; in 1898 it was 24,769. 

SIXTEEN MINuTES NEARER THE Po. 
The young Italian explorer, the Duke of Abruzzi, 
nephew of the late King Humbert, who le/t 
Christiania, Norway, in June of last year in 
quest of the North Pole, reached Norway on his 
return early in September. Ile reports reachini: 
a point in latitude 86° 30’ north, which is 1: 
minutes farther than the “highest north” reache: 
by Nansen in 1895. The method adopted was 
the opposite of Nansen’s. Nansen believe: 
that he could approach the Pole best by allowiny 
his ship to drift toward it; and after the Fro 
had drifted more than a year, he left her, ar 
reached by sleds the highest north ever attai: 
up to that time. The Duke of Abruzzi planni! 
to make only a limited use of his ship, the Ste/ 
Polare, and to make a dash toward the Pol: 
with sleds after leaving her. The duke’s part 
which was composed mostly of Italians, suffer:! 
many hardships, and lost three men. 
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has removabie bottom which enables 
you to remove without breaking the 
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Ware in the world. 
and cure of our best selling 


9.00 Express prepaid: (Address 
CORHULD ROVELEY WOKE, 
or New York, N. ult .¥ 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col 


HANG ON. 
COFFEE TOPERS A8 BAD AS OTHERS. 


“A friend of our family who iived with us a 
short time was a great coffee-drinker and a 
continual sufferer with dyspepsia. He admitted 
that coffee disagreed with him, but you know how 
the coffee-drinker will hold on to his coffee, even 
if he knows It causes dyspepsia. 

“One day he said to me that Postum Food 
Coffee had been recommended, and suggested 
that he would like very much to try it. I secured 
@ package and made it strictly according to 
directions. He was delighted with the new bever- 
age, as was every one of our family. He became 
very fond of it, and in a short time his dyspepsia 
disappeared. He continued using the Postum, 
and in about three months gained twelve pounds. 

“My husband is a practising physician and 
regards Postum as the healthiest of all beverages. 
He never drinks coffee, but is very fond of 
Postum. In fact, all of our family are, and we 
never think of drinking coffee any more.” Mrs. 
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Are you interested in Amateur Affairs? 
If so consult 


The Witmark Amateur Minstrel Guide 
and Burnt Cork Encyclopedia, 


By FRANK DEMONS) of Dumont’s Minstrels. 
The only the World. 
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BUILT TO LAST like a New York Office Building. 


ESTEY ORGANS 


are built to last, built to stay in tune, built to retain the sweetness 







of tone for which they are justly famous. 
Estey skill is the result of fifty-four years of experience in 


skill. 


Such building requires 


the manufacture of more than 300,000 organs. 


Send for catalogue. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 










ingredients to products. 


Oa | 
Soap 


Babbitt’s Best Soap—the top-cream of supe ri ative 
—sells on merit to folks who want their mone 
no premiums, no jewelry, no catch-penny schemes. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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THE FEAR OF HUMBUG 


Prevents Many People From Trying a 
Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so common and in mos 
cases So obstinate to cure that people are apt to 
Jook with suspicion on any remeuy claining to 
be a radical, permanent cure tor dyspepsia and 
indigestion. Many such pride themsetves on their 
acuteness 10 never being humbugged, especially 
in medicines. 

Thus fear of being humbugged can be carried 
too far, so far, in tact, that many people suffer 
for years with weak digestion rather than riska 
litule time and money in faithfully testing the 
claims made of a preparation so reliable and 
universally used as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly dif 
| ferent in one important respect from ordinary 
proprietary medicines for the reason that they 
are not a secret patent medicine; no secret is 
made of their Ingredients, but analysis shows 
them to contain the natural digestive ferments, 
pure aseptic pepsin, the digestive acids, Golden 
Seal, bismuth, hydrastis and nux. They are not 
| cathartic, nelther do they act powerfully on auy 
organ, but they cure indigestion on the common- 
sense plan of digesting the food eaten thoroughiy 


j before it has time to ferment, sour and cause the 


mischief. ‘This is the only secret of their success, 

Cathartle pills never have and never can cure 
indigestion and stomach troubles because they 
act entirely on the bowels, whereas the whole 
trouble Is really In the stomach. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets taken after meals 
digest the food. That Is all there is to it. Food 
not digested or half digested is poison, as it 
creates gas, acidity, headaches, palpitation of 
the heart, loss of flesh and appetite. and many 
other troubles which are often called by some 
other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 0 
cents per package. Adiress F. A. Stuart Co., 


Marshall, Mich., for little book on stomach dis- 
eases, sent free. 


is only stamped on meats that are per- 
fect in quality. Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Premium Bacon are so branded. 


Swift and Company 


Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St Joseph St. Paul 


Branch Houses in All Cities 
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The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


The Machine for 
the Home. 


o operate. Attractive in 
Thoroughly well made 
durable. 


The Machine for 
the Dressmaker. 
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Excellent quality and d 
range of work. Latest im- 
ments and _ labor- 












Always in order. 


How do we sell the New Companion 

a price? Write us for particulars 
em of shipment from th 
Descriptive Bi 
sent free 

















Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRIC TRACTION.— 
Sir W. H. Preece says that one great advantage 
of electric over steam traction on railroads is that 
it impresses a continuous and uniform torque, or 
turning, on the shaft, while the action of the 
steam locomotive is intermittent. The conse- 
quence is that wheels driven by an electric motor 
get a continuous “bite” on the rails, as steam- 
driven wheels do not. By means of this constant 
grip, slipping on greasy rails is avoided. It is 
also possible, with electric traction, to apply the 
maximum torque at once, and thus to bring a 
railroad train up to its greatest speed much more 
quickly than is possible with steam traction. 
This advantage is especially valuable on city 
lines, where stoppages are frequent and distances 
between stations short. 

Tur Resources oF S1BERIA. — Under 
government encouragement, it is said that Siberia 
is gaining 200,000 farmers per year. Among its 
exports are cereals, butter, wool, leather, and 
dried and preserved meats, Already this remote 

_ country, which the popular imagination is apt to 
picture as a vast waste, the abode of frost and 
snow and misery, is becoming talked of as a 
possible competitor with the well-known cereal- 
producing countries of the world. A member of 
the French bureau of foreign commerce estimates 
that, on the basis of the present population of 
Russia in Europe, Siberia can sustain 80,000,000 
inhabitants, although now it has not one-tenth of 
that number. It produces one-tenth of the world’s 
yield of gold, but owing to climatic obstacles 
many of its mines are not worked, and its im- 
mense coal deposits have hardly been touched. 

Wixp Horses IN THE WEsT.— Although 
the picturesque buffalo has disappeared from our 
far Western plains, the more beautiful wild horse 
remains. These horses are from domestic herds 

which, on account of ex- 

cess of numbers, have 
been permitted to roam 
at will. The Spanish- 

American and the South 

African wars created a 

special demand for them. 

; Besides, it is said, the 

Union Pacitic Railroad has recently contracted 
to carry 9000 head of wild horses from the ranges 
of Oregon to the grain-growing states. These 
horses are also exported to Russia and to 

Germany for army use. 





A PHONOGRAPHIC FIRE - ALARM. — AD 
ingenious combination of phonograph and tele- 
phone is described as forming an effective fire- 
alarm. In the building to be protected, telephonic 





transmitters, provided with phonographic rolls 
containing a set of words precisely describing the 
location of the fire, are connected in the various 
rooms with thermostats. Wher the temperature 
reaches a certain point, the thermostats automat- 
ically switch the phonograph: in front of the 
transmitters, and set them at work grinding 
out the telltale words which are heard over the 
wire at the fire-engine station, informing the 
firemen where they should go. 

AN ENoRMOUS TREF.—The members of the 
Linnean Society in London were recently enter- 
tained by a description of a monstrous tree 
growing near the city of Oaxaca in Mexico. It is 
a species of cypress, and at the height of three 
feet from the ground has a circumference of 143 
feet. Yet the entire height of the tree does not 
exceed 100 feet. oa 


How To Copy Picrures.—An ingenious 
Frenchman has produced an improved form of 
the “‘calcograph,’’ an instrument designed to 
facilitate the copying of pictures. The picture 
to be reproduced is fastened upon a card, which 
is placed perpendicularly, with its back to the 
operator. A silvered glass of | 
about the same size as the 
card is supported by a brace 
in front of the picture, but 
leaning away from it at an 
angle of 45°. On the right- 
hand side a square of trans- 
parent glass is set vertically 
against the edges of the card 

and of the silvered glass. On the table at the foot 

of the transparent glass is laid a sheet of draw- 
* ing-paper. Upon looking sidewise through the 
transparent glass, a reflected image of the picture 
will be seen apparently projected upon the 

drawing-paper, where it can be copied with a 

pencil. 





Two Forms oF T1n.—Readers whoare not 
familiar with recent work in physical chemistry, 
says Science, may be interested to learn that 
many solid substances are now known to have 
two or more forms or phases. For instance, it 
has very recently been ascertained that metallic 
tin may exist, either as a gray crystalline powder 
or in the well-known form under which it pos- 
sesses both lustre and ductility. Ata particular ; 
temperature both forms may coéxist ; above that 
temperature only the ordinary form is stable, and 
below that temperature only the powdery form. 
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Why don’t 
you try 


WHITE 
COTTOLENE 


Have You Tried 


WHITE 
COTTOLENE? 





Melting Pie Crust 
% 
1S 
always insured by using White Cottolene as a 
shortening. The pure vegetable oil is much 


more wholesome than any form of animal 
The newly perfected process of manu- 


fat. 
facture makes White Cottolene absolutely 
neutral sothat anything made with it is both 
healthful and appetizing. 


Delicious Doughnuts 
are 


yours if you follow the recipes in ‘Home 
Helps’? which we send to any one for a 
2estamp. Frying in White Cottolene makes 
doughnuts taste better than if you used 
anything else, because pure vegetable oil is 
an ideal frying medium. 


Eat Biscuits Freely 
if 
they are made with White Cottolene. Nothing 
can be purer, more wholesome, or cleaner 
than pure vegetable oil as found in Cottolene. 
Being neutral, and perfectly odorless and 


full delicacy of the 
It will not 


flavorless, it gives tt 
flavor of the flour tc 
annoy the most di 


e biscuit. 





e stomach, 


No Hog Fatin Food 
if 
1 

you use White Cottolene for all frying and 
shortening purposes. Being odorless and 


tasteless you get the full flavor of the articles 
cooked with it Your food always has an 


appetizing taste besides being free from 
anything un wholesome and indigestible, 


Made only by 


THE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago. 


EREE! 2% Saitty, booklet, “4 Pubtic 
Secret,” mailed free to any address 
For one 2c stamp we will send free our’ 125-pa; 
recipe book, ‘ Home Helps,” edited by Mrs. Rorer. 
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MINISTER'S FOOD. 


IT8 VALUE DISCOVERED DURING ABSENCE OF 
FAMILY. 


Rev. J. B. Ley, pastor of the First M. E. Church, 
South Tampa, Fla., had an interesting experience 
when his family were compelled to leave on 
account of the yellow fever. He says: “ Last 
September, when we were visited by a yellow 
fever scare, my family left for an indefinite stay 
in the interior. 

“Thad, for about two years, been under consid- 
erable physical and mental strain, and my 
nervous system seemed to utterly give way. I 
had some excellent physicians, but their remedial 
agencies failed to reach the case—at best afford- 
ing only temporary relief. 

“At the time the family left, my attention was 
called to Grape-Nuts food. Several things had 
led me to believe that my troubles were largely 
due to improper nutrition. The absence of the 
family gave me a good opportunity to try the new 
food, for it is perfectly cooked and therefore 
required no work on my part. 

“So I began to make two meals a day, supper 
and breakfast, on Grape-Nuts and cream or milk, 
and had nothing else. I confined myself to the 
proper allowance, not overeating. The improve- 
ment was marked,.almost from the first—my 
digestion was better, sleep became regular and 
restful, and I began to gain flesh. I could soon 
do work with less fatigue and more satisfaction. 

“My nervous system has been wonderfully im- 
proved, and to-day I weigh more than I have ever 
weighed, and find my strength equal to all the 
responsibility. This is not all; on the return of 
the family, Grape-Nuts became a regular article 
of food at the morning hour. The children ate it 
and improved. 

“My wife, who was nursing an infant, discov- 
ered that after she began using Grape-Nuts 
regularly, for the first time in many years 
Nature’s food supply for the baby was adequate, 
without resorting to artificial subterfuges. Grape- 
Nuts food not only carried us through the sickly 
season, but has been a godsend to our entire 
family.” 











The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn't the genuine, send us 

his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, for 

mples of the real thing and full {nfor- 
ation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 

THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., « 

68 Esnex St., Boston, Mass. 

78-80 Worth 8t., New York. 



















Two Hundred Dollars 


in cash prizes are offered for the 
best four recipes for cooking 





the creamy pulp of a tender, high- 
flavored variety of sweet corn, 
with all the coarse, indigestible 
hull left on the cob, as follows : 


First Prize . . . . $100.00. 
Second“ . ... 50 00. 
THEE 48% cae 30.00. 
Fourth“ .... 20.00. 


As Kornlet can be served in many 
ways, and as we have only eight recipes, 
we will pay cash for acceptable recipes 
that are not prize-winners. Contest 
closes November 15, 1900. Write 
for circulars giving details. 


The Haserot Canneries Co., 
39-41 Woodland Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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POINTS ON PENCILS 


Vary as much as do the pencils themeelves. from 
very good to very bad. You may not be able to 
put an artistic point on your pencil, but if you buy 


DIXON’ S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


the point will last and the pencil work smooth! 

and satisfactorily as long as the lead is exposed. 
Do not court annoyance by using the cheaj 
encils commonly sold, but insist on Dixon’s an 
ave the best. 


THE GRADE NEVER VARIES. 


Ask for them ut your dealer's. If not obtainable 
mention THE YOUTH'’8 COMPANION, and send. 
6 cents for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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| LIFE-SIZE DOLL. 


“ Baby’s” Clothes will now Pit Dollie. 





memory long after child- 
hood’s days have passed away. 

Every little girl loves a doll, 
more 80 a big doll; imagine 
how proud and delighted she 
would be if you gave her a 
real * Life-Size Doll," 2h feet 
high, that can wear. real 
clothes, whose head won't 
break, eyes fall in, or suffer 
any of’ the mishaps that dollte 
inapt to encounter. 
fdd g dhis Doll ts an exact repro: 
¥24 duction of a hand-painted 

French creation, done on extra 
heavy Sateen, that will not tear. 
in off colors that will not crock. 
The workmanship {s perfect, the 
color effects the very finest. 

The Doll is intended to he stuffed 
with cotton or other suitable mate. 
rial. It fe this century’s model of 
the old-fashioned “rag doll” that 
grandma used to make, and would 
make grandina open her eyes in 
wonder. 

Dollie has Golden Halr, Rosy 
Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Color 








— jody, Red Stockings and Biack 
Shoes, and in following the directions in making up {f 
a plece of Reavy cardboard ts inserted in the soles, 8 
per shoe is formed,enabling the Doll to stand erect. 
To the many mothers who have written, " Why don’t 
you make a smaller doll for Baby?” We have this 
sane. I inches high for the smaller Children, 
which retails at 25 cents, while the “Life-Size Doll 
sells at 50 cents. 
If you are unable to procure there Dolls at your 


retailer's, the manufacturers will, upon receipt of 
price, send post-pald to auy address in United States, 
canada or Mexico. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White Street, New York. 


Boys, Don’t You 
Want 


a Gun? 


1901 Model. 

Weight 6% 

Ibs. 12 gage. 

30 or 32-inch 

barrel. Re- 

bounding lock 

and center 

hammer. Safe- 

guarding every detail makes perfect every 


IVER JOHNSON GUN, 


You cannot do better than buy this 
absolutely safe, new semi-hammerless, 
automatic ejector, the quickest-fire Gun 
in existence. It is the triumph of our 20 
years’ experience in gun-making. Can 
be opened, closed and fired without 
changing position of the hands. 


PRICE $9.50. 


The only way to discharge it is to pull 
the trigger; it cannot be made to strike 
the shell in any other way. The shell 
is automatically thrown from breech after 
firing. Best quality high carbon steel is 
used in this, the best boys’ Gun in the 
world. 

Ask your dealer, or we will send 

Gun to any part of the United 

States prepaid, cash with order. 


Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U. 8. A. 
CatatoGue Free. EsTABLiSHED 1871. 


Manufacturers of the famous lover Johnson 
Buycles and Revolvers. 








2a aes = 
1000. 


in Cash to 


One Thousand Children 


An exceptional opportunity for bright boys 
and girls in every city and village to earn 
money easily by introducing 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


No money required. Cash sent to you as 
service is rendered. A good chance to gaina, 
knowledge of business methods, Write for full 
particulars, giving your grocer’s name, also the 
name of a minister or doctor for reference. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount'” 


874 Gratiot St., 
To Apcuts: If 
send us 


St. Louis, Mo. 


your grocer hasn’t Ralston, 
name for a sample, free. 
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HE XOUTH'S COMPANION isan illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its sul iption | 
price is an @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paner. All 
additional es Ove! ol t—which is the number 

area 


ven for $1.76—' to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 


New Subac: iptions can commence at any time 
year. 


during the 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
ertbe! 


r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
ons. ' 

Payment for The Companion, when eent by mail, : 
should be made in a Post-omice Money-Order, or | 

Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHEI' OF | 

THESE CAN RE PROCURED, send the money in a | 
Registered Letter. All postmastera are required | 
to register letters whenever requested todo so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in @ letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. z 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his r stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

our paper will not enable us to dis- 
con: . 48 we cannot find your name on our 
booke unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper fs sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. “Renewals of aubscrintions 
to The Companion bythe Payinent of money to 
strangers should uot be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at thefr own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 


The Youth’s Companion, j 
‘01 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Masa. 


_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
SALT-WATER BLOOD. 


RANSFUSION of blood is a pro- 
cedure that must have been 
employed by physicians in very 
early times. Ovid tells of Medea 
bringing back youth to the aged ' 
by the injection into their veins | 
of the blood of young men, and | 
doubtless the same means was 
employed by physicians for less | 

fantastic objects. The injection of the blood of 
one person into the veins of another was until 
recently done to save life after severe hemorrhage 
and in various forms of blood-poisoning. Some- 
times a direct communication was made between 
the veins of the donor and of the recipient by 
means of a tube; at other times the healthy 
subject was bled into a bowl, and the blood was 
beaten to remove the fibrin before it was passed 
into the blood-vessels of the patient. 

The procedure is a dangerous one, however, | 
although many lives have been saved by it, and 
it has now been almost entirely abandoned, al 
much safer plan being used. ‘ 

It is found that the blood when defibrinated 1s | 
no longer a living fluld, and the corpuscles it 
contains serve no useful purpose when injected, | 
but rather act as foreign matter which must be 
got rid of. Accordingly physicians now use dis- 
tilled water, in which a definite proportion of | 
common salt and other chlorides has been dis- 
solved. This solution is warmed, and is injected 
slowly into a vein at the bend of the elbow, about 
a quart being used. 

Often it is not even necessary to pour the fluid 
into a vein, but simply to inject it through one or 
more hollow needles into the tissues beneath the 
skin of the abdomen or the thigh. 

This is done not only to supply an equivalent 
for fluid lost in hemorrhage or cholera, but also in 
certain diseases in which blood-poisoning exists. 
In this latter case a large amount of fluid is 
injected slowly, and being taken up by the blood, 
is almost immediately excreted through the 
Kidneys, carrying with it much of the poison 
which the blood was unable to rid itself of un- 
alded. 

This operation has been felicitously called ' 
“blood-washing,” for this is what it really is, and | 
to the process humanity owes the saving of many 
lives. 














WHY THE SHIP WAS HELD. 


The steamship Werra, of the North German 
line, was ready to sail from her pler at New York. 
The parting tears had been shed, the parting 
embraces and handclasps were over, and the men 
at the gangplank, rope in hand, stood impatiently 
waiting to hoist it clear of the ship. But the gang- 
plank remained unholsted, the #’erra immovable, 
all because a six-year-old boy would have it so. 

He had bolted for the pier when the warning 
whistle sounded for visitors to go ashore, and 
obstinately refused to get on board till he and 
his grandmother were reunited. She had gone 
“up-town,” he said, to buy him a hat to replace 
one that had been blown overboard, and tll she 
returned, go on board the Werra he would not. 

Minutes were passing into the half-hour, and 
the captain, becoming impatient, gave orders that 
the baggage of the boy and his grandmother 
should be put ashore. It was found, however, 
that they were “first-class” passengers, and that 
their baggage was extensive; and as undesirable 
complications might follow if it were uncere- 
monijously dumped upon the pier and the boy left 
behind, the order was recalled, and new advances 
were made to the affectionately obstinate young- 
ster, 

Pleadings and commands were alike lost upon 
him, however, No. his grandmother had not 
deserted him. She would come back. He knew 
she would, and till he saw her, the Werra was not 
for him. 

So the Werra waited. The captain, from the 
quarter-deck, viewed the lad with grim perplexity. 
The passengers, who crowded the rail, eagerly 
and intensely interested in the outcome, smiled 
upon him with sympathetic approval, and the 
crew grinned at the humor of a situation in which 








| evil-doers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


their autocratic commander was powerless before 
the loving determination of a small boy. 
Meanwhile, the grandmother had returned, and 
had entered the vessel unseen by the boy and 
unrecognized by the others. She missed him, and 
in her eager search approached the gangplank 
and gazed toward the pier. The two saw each 
other instantly, and the grandmother, ignorant 
of the boy’s reasons for leaving the vessel, and 
fearing she knew not what, knelt and extended 
her arms toward him In a dumb entreaty that was 
needless, for a joyously exultant, “O grandma, 
I knew you’d come!” was followed by a swift 
rush of eager feet along the gangplank, and the 


i yearning arms were happily filled. A tremendous 


cheer rang from decks and pier, and the Werra, 
released, went on her way. 





A DANGEROUS WALK. 


A high trestle bridge, a quarter of a mile long, 
supports the single track of the Nickel Plate 
Railway across the valley of Grand River, Ohio. 


Recently a young man crossed this bridge under | 


thrilling circumstances. A Cleveland exchange 
tells the story. 


He was half-way across when a fast train 
rounded the curve behind him. There was not a 
moment to lose, and he quickened his pace, not 
an easy task on the ties. 

As he neared the end the train was close behind 
him, and he had just time to swing himself over 
fhe, side of the bridge as the locomotive thundered 


ry. 
The ends of the ties were sli; with grease, 
and his foot slipped as he felt the tracks His 
right hand, stretched out blindly, touched an iron 
brace, and he clutched it. Then for a moment he 


| swung in space, and in another his left hand found 


a place beside his right, and his feet touched a 
welcome beam below. 

With bleeding fingers clutching the slender iron 
bar that bent and vibrated, moments seemed 
hours; but at length the train passed, and the 
young man was able to climb slowly to the track 
above, and crawl over the ties to firm ground. 


ONE GOOD TURN. 


Sir Henry Hawkins, who was ralsed to the 
peerage as Baron Brampton after a long term 
on the criminal bench, was a notable terror to 
Toward the close of his career, he 
happened to arrive at a railway station, and was 
at once accosted by a rough fellow who seemed 
very anxious to assist him in handling his baggage. 


Struck with his friendliness, Sir Henry sald: 
tren seem very desirous of helping me, my 
riend.” 

“That’s what I am, sir,” replied the man. “You 
see, sir, once you did me a good turn.” 

“Yes” asked the judge. “When and where, 


pray?” 

Well ”” said the fellow, “it was when ye ’ung 
Crooked Billy. Me an’ Billy onct was pals, but 
we fell out, and Billy Says as ‘ow next time 'e 
dropped eyes on ine 'e’d do for me with a knife. 
I knowed Billy, and knowed ’e do as ’e said; and 
so ’e would, sir, if you ’adn’t 'ung ’im in time. So 
I'd lke to do you a good turn, too, Sir Enry.” 





KEPT COMFORTABLE. 
One would almost wish to be a fish when the 


hot summer winds blow, and especially a fish in 


the aquarium at Battery Park, New York. 


The officials there have made arrangements that 
add greatly to the comfort of the fish during the 
warm weather. Some of these inhabitants of the 
aquarium require cooler water than that pumped 
from the harbor, although that suited them well 
enough in winter, The water is therefore cooled 
for them during the hot weather. 

There is one creature in the aquarium for which 
the water must be heated all the year round. It 
is a little West Indian seal, the only one that 
has been successfully kept in captivity. It was 
caught with eleven others in the waters of what is 
called “The Tring ” off the coast of Yucatan. 
The others all died, but this one was saved by 
extraordinary care, and the authorities are natu- 
rally proud of it. 





NEAR ENOUGH. 


A group of men were exchanging stories of 
adventure in a grocer’s store in a small Western 
town. 


“I’ve been in camp,” said one of them; “onl: 
came down yesterday.’ One mornin last week 
struck the trail of ‘a izzly about half a mile 
above the ae I followed that trail without 
let up till about half past four that afternoon, and 
then I gave it up, and went back to camp.” 

“What possessed you to quit after 
whole day’s work?" asked one of his 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said the 
follower, shifting his weight Ponderously from 
one leg to the other, “it seemed to me the trail 
was getting altogether too fresh.” 


Pe iting ina 
listeners. 





ONLY REASON. 


The Sixth Michigan Cavalry, of the famous 
Custer Brigade, was commanded by a colonel 
who had formerly been a member of the Michigan 
bar. 


In the early morning of the last day at Gettys- 
burg his regiment, with others, was in line awalt- 
ing orders. The men grew impatient and excited, 
and yradually became noisy in their talk and 
aur Tr. 

The colonel bore it for a few moments, and then, 
turning to his men with 


an apologetic tone, “Not that I 


care, but it will 
sound better '” 





FAST BOWLING. 


Below is a story, found in a recent book, “Talks 
with the Old English Cricketers,” which Prompts 
the reflection that “there were giants in those 
days” of the “old” cricketers. 


A man who did a private business in athletic 
requisites at his home in Blackpool. was one day 
approached by a man who asked him if he kept a 
full supply of cricket requisites. 
ertainly,” was the response. 

“Then,” said the man, gravely, “wrap me upa 
bottle of arnica, a paper of court-plaster and an 
arm-sling. 1 am going to Play’ In a cricket-mateh 
this afternoon against Jac) ‘ossland.”” 





izzly’s | 


& nervous gesture, he | 
; called: “Keep silence there!” instantly adding in 




















Everywhere you find the dentifrice Rubvfoam used | 


; Eastman Kodak Co.'s 


BROWNIE 
CAMERAS 


—why? Everywhere you find !timituted —why? The | 


real is only 3% cents ut any druggist’s. 








Amateur Photograph 
DEVELOPING AND PRINTING. 
ton made 
Agents wanted in every 
Send for illus 


STAR PHO’ 
824 to 828 E. 48rd Bt, 


locality. 
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Biscuit or Wafer, 
Which you will, 


And knowing need 


Uneega Biscuit 


Uneeda Milk Biscuit 
Uneeda Graham Wafer 


bers of the great Uneeaa 
in airtight, moisture-proof 
Try the new ones. 


A Ph 
from any picture, as a sample, for 1 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


{Ads. | 


ers, Attention! 


to But 
cents, 


Co. 






Uneeda 
Quartet 


When hunger gnaws 
You know them still, 


But say the name— 


The latest is Uneeda Milk Biscuit 
and Uneeda Graham Wafer, dainty pro- 
ducts for the nursery, the luncheon, 
or delicious with fruit or beverage. 
Now at grocers, with the other mem- 


family 
boxes, 


d_catal d_ agents’ disoo 
THON SOPRA CEN 
Chicago, LIL 















SEPTEMBER 2, 1900, 


Make pictures 2% x 21f inches. Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure film cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl, 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results, 
Brownle Camera, for 214 x 21 pletures, = 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, @ exposures, 2 
Brownle Developing and Printing Outfit, 
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Ask your dealer write us for a Brownie Camera Cis 
Constitution, $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 
EASTMAN KODAK co; 
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A Faultless Collar 






in construction, quality, style, fit; that 
launders and wears best — is not this all you 
want in a collar? You cannot get more than 
















this in any collar at asc. each — awe sell # 
for 25c. Corliss-Coon collars are highest 



















grade in all but price. Ask your dealer for 
them; if he will not supply you, send tous 
stating size desired. Send for’ Catalogue 
showing all styles, also correct dress for all 











occasions; sent 


Dept. X. 








Troy, New York, 
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Bright Boys and Girls. 


We want young people to learn why Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour is the best flour and how it makes the best bread. 


Three Hundred Dollars 


in cash prizes will be distributed among boys and 
girls who write the best articles on flour and bread. 


Mail us 


‘our name and address at once and 


we will send you printed matter 


about Wheat, Flour and Bread, that will supply you with facts for an essay. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., - 


Parents and teachers are invited to u 
they will be employed, will acquire 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


rge children to try for these prizes, as in doing so 
useful information and may earn some money. 








interesting fact, because the love of locality ina | 
cat is apparently stronger than the love of persons, 
while in a dog the love of persons is the stronger 
sentiment. Besides this, Jerry had shown his 
attachment to locality by remaining at his 
| master’s old camp. 

Jerry was certainly an unusually intelligent 


The Domestic Instinct of the Cat. cat, but I think his eagerness to return to civili- 
zation was natural, and that any cat would have 


The common cat has been so long domesticated | felt the same, although few might have had the 
that it is not known from what member, oF | ability to show it as plainly as Jerry did. When 
members, of the great cat family it is descended. | we resumed our journey we left him in the arms 
It is certain that it has changed little, if any, for | of his old master, who had come to the river- | 
thousands of years, because it is known that it | hank to see us off. Cuarizs A. WHITE. 
existed in ancient Egypt in its present familiar | ee =) 








form and domestic character. 

‘That it was originally a small beast of prey, as 
fierce as any of them, cannot be doubted ; but by 
centuries of association with, and dependence 
upon, man for food and protection, the wild 
instinct which it originally possessed has been | 
largely, but not wholly, changed, and it has 
acquired the domestic instinct which is so 
familiar to us all. 

It is probable that if the cat were entirely 
separated from association with man it would 
return to its original wild condition, but the | 
domestic instinct has become so firmly established | 
that such a separation would doubtless have fo} 
be complete and long continued, to eradicate it. 
I am confident that a complete change of that | 
kind could not be effected in the lifetime of any 
single cat, however long it might be banished 
from man and placed in wild surroundings, or 
however young it might be when banished. 

In the summer of 1883 I had an opportunity to | 
observe a case the circumstances of which, so far 
as they extended, favor this opinion. Wishing 
to examine the wild country bordering the Upper 
Missouri River, I went to Fort Benton, in 
Montana, and hired a man to build me a large 
skiff or rowboat. In this boat I descended the | 
river with two companions, going as far as 
Bismarck, in North Dakota, a distance by the | 
river of more than a thousand miles. The 
region which we thus traversed was then so wild 
that we were not within reach of a post-office 
during a six-hundred-mile stretch of our journey. | 

The only white people we saw in all that 
distance were a few buffalo-hunters and a few | 
woodsmen who were cutting wood for the steam- 
boats which were expected with the next rise of 
the river. Fort Peck, in eastern Montana, which 
was at the homeward end of the six hundred 
miles just mentioned, was then only an Indian 
trading-post, and the only white persons living 
there were those who were connected with the 
business of the post. 

One night when we were encamped on the 
river-bank, a hundred miles above Fort Peck, a 
large black and white male cat came to the boat 
and gave signs of being hungry. I offered him 
some venison, and although he was shy at first, 
he soon aequired confidence, and I gave him his 
fill of food. Instead of going away after eating, | 
he stayed in camp, keeping especially near to me. 

Thinking that he belonged to some settlers | 
near by, 1 made an examination of the neighbor- 
hood in hope that I might get from them some 
information about the surrounding country. I 
could find no evidence of man’s occupancy except 
the remains of a Jong-abandoned camp near our 
own, and we had seen no white man for several 
days. 

We then started upon our journey, and as we 
pushed the boat off I put the cat ashore, much to 
his dislike. As we floated down the stream he 
ran along the shore, mewing piteously to be 
taken on board. 1 headed the boat toward him, 
and as soon as it touched the shore he jumped on 
board, showing delight at being again in our 
company. | 

I became so much attached to him for his 
agreeable ways that 1 should gladly have taken | 
him with me to my Eastern home, but as that 
was impracticable, I decided to leave him at the | 
first place where I could put him in good hands. | 
Upon reaching Fort Peck, I told the story of 
finding the cat to the man in charge of the store 
and begged him to give the animal a good home. 
He hesitated because he already had two cats, 
but upon going down to the boat and seeing him, | 
he exclaimed, “That is my cat!” 

He then told me that just a year before he, with 
some other men, had gone buffalo-hunting, taking | 
this cat with them, and that they had camped at | 
the place where we had found him. It was the | 

remains of their camp which we had seen there. 
He said that the cat was absent, probably on a 
bird-hunt, when they broke camp, and he had 
given him up as Jost. So Jerry, for that was the 
name I gave him, was left alone upon his own 
resources. | 

He had evidently spent a whole year alone, | 
making his headquarters at the old camp-ground 
of his master. He had, as I believe, subsisted | 
entirely by hunting during that time, and was 
surrounded by all the conditions of a wild beast 
of prey, except companionship with his kind. 

Of course I cannot say certainly that Jerry 
had been entirely without association with man- 
kind during his absence from his master, but I 
believe that to have been the case. If he had 
taken up with any settler or hunter he would 
not probably have left them of his own accord ; | 
and if he had done so he would not probably 
have been so eager to join my party. | 

He seemed quite conscious that we would | 
take him away from his wild haunt, and to 
be desirous that we should do so. This is an| 

















|The trouble all came whils 


—— 


Not What They Seem. 


Every trade has its center, and the metropolis 
of sweet scents is the small town of Grasse, 
nestling in a cradle of hills some nine miles 
behind Cannes. In the middle of the last 
century, long before the Riviera had become 
fashionable, Grasse attained its supremacy, and 
now it has things all its own way. Orange 
groves stretch for miles around the town, and | 
plots of jasmine arranged in little hedges on 
the tops of ridges, like the gardens belonging to a 
doll’s house, vary the scene. Straggling fields of 
stunted rose-bushes are interspersed with dark 
clusters of violet beds. The air is so heavily 
laden with the breath of flowers, that the effect | 
of a ramble through this vast garden is a species | 
of intoxication. 

Even when one has climbed the hill and entered 
the narrow streets of the town, the scents are | 
not left behind. On the contrary, according to a 
sitor to Grasse who has told his experience in | 
Pearson’s Magazine, the scents become more 
pungent, although less natural. The atmosphere | 
is thick with all sorts of scents in process of | 
manufacture, with variations in the way of odors | 
of grease and machinery. 

None but the pick of the flowers go to the 
factories, for the finest perfumes cannot be 
extracted from bruised and broken flowers. 
Every morning huge trays of flowers, deftly 














balanced on the heads of the farmers’ wives or | 


daughters, are borne into the town. 
The strangest thing about a visit to Grasse is 


perhaps the disillusion it causes. With delight- | 


‘ul frankness the manufacturers avowed that 
only eight or ten of the countless perfumes given 
to ‘the public are what they profess to be. 
Judging by the bottles in a perfumer’s shop, 
there is scarcely a flower whose “triple extract’’ 
may not be applied to the handkerchief. One 
may call for wallflower or wood-violet, white 
re or lilac, lilies-of-the-valley or new-mown 
hay, and be supplied with a’ perfume which 
recalls, more or less distinctly, the blossom for 
which one has asked. But they are all creations 
of the chemist’s art, just as much as the jockey- 





club or any other avowed mixture. “In our | 


new-mown hay,” said the guide, with a smile, 
“there is absolutely no vestige of hay.” 

The flowers and leaves really used in scent- 
making are jasmine, rose, tuberose, orange 
blossom, cassia, Parma violets, jonquil, mignon- 
ette, and to a small extent geranium leav 
lavender and thyme. All other scents are judi- 
cious mixtures of the essences of these with 
infusions of various Oriental spices and drugs. 











Old Fire-Engine. 


In the day of volunteer fire departments, the 
firemen were ready and glad to spend money on 
the decoration of their engines, of which they 


always spoke in the feminine gender, with much | 


pride. It was usual to decorate the backs hand- 
somely, and the firemen were so fond of painting 
their own engines to suit themselves that the 
city of New York adopted the custom of painting 


a new engine a.temporary dull lead or gray, and | 


leaving the fire company to choose the permanent 
color and pay for putting it on. 


In1 one New York company, which pos- 
sessed an engine r 
beauty, passed the following resolution: 

“That the body of the Engine be painted Black 
{with the $90 raised by subscription for the 

uurpose] and the strip of gilding to remain as 
before, with the addition of a Leaf border.’ 

Six years later another engine was obtained by 
the same company from the city of New York, 
and decorated by the firemen, and was the cause 
of the followin iumphant entry: 

“Dec. 2, 1829.—This morning most of the 
members met at the Corporation Yard for the 
yurpose of taking our new Engine to the House. 

We received her about 11 lock, & from that 

time until dark we received visitors at the 
Engine House. Hundreds of persons called in 
the course of the day, and appeared much pleased 
with their visit — indeed, for splendor & mag- 
nificence, both as regards her Painting, Gilding, 
Plating & Carving, ‘she pever will probably be 
equalled.’ 
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Hard to Explain. 


“So Myra Jenkins and Ham Sackett have 
made up their quarrel and are engaged again, 
according to what folks say,” remarked Mr. 
Folsom. ‘Well, it looks if Ham must have 
pretty good explaining powers.’” 


‘What do you mean by that 






asked his wife. 


T’ve never heard the rights of it.”” 

“Well,” said Mr. Folsom, stroking his un- 
shaven chin, “they do say that the trouble begun 
with the very fust letter Ham wrote her, after he 
went down Florida way. He said in it that he'd 
shot an alligator six foot long, and as soon as 

| he’d shot another he was going to have a pair of 
slippers made for her. And Myra’s feet being 
larger than common for one of her heft, she’s 
kind of sensitive, and — anyway, she said unless 
he made of ylanation, she 
never’d marry him 

cannibal !"’ 
















rded as eminent for its | 
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HARMONY AND IMPROVISING, siti p. | 


out a teacher, Published lessons 50 Cents each. 
ALL PUBLISHING CO., BOX 8241, BOSTON. | 


S AV ONE-HALF YOUR FUEL 

ses We Tell You How. 

Rochester Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.¥. 
HOW MY HEAD ACHES!) 


NERVEASE | 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
headaches. Costs 25 cents. At druggists, or 
Nervease Co., Boston, Sample 10 cents. 


FRAME YOUR OWN PICTURES. 
Passe-partouts make handsome 
Xmas presents at small cost. 
Our outfit, contains everything 
necessary for completely framing 
ten_pictu viz. ) $x 10, (8) 

6 5 


Frame Your Pictures at Home with 
Dennison’s Gomplete Passe-Partout 





oy 


med binding ; 10 mounts; | 
rd backs: 20 hooks and | 
ube of photo-paste and 


pmplete Outfit, ex- 
a ti 
TU 


The Social 
Season 


will soon be here. You will then want to rid 
yourself of the tan and freckles obtained on your 
summer outing. 


Royau Pearu 


is the best-known preparation for the purpose. It 
does it effectually, is the testimony of thousands. 

50c. and $1.00 at your dealers, or sent to any 
address, express paid, on receipt of price. Write 
THe H. R. HALE Co., Hartford, Conn., for de- 
seriptive booklet and 


A Small Bottle Free. 















12 yards Gummed Passe-Partout Binding. 

1 tube Library Paste for mounting pictures. 

2 dozen Assorted Suspension Hooks, etc. 

Enough to frame and hang twelve pictures. 
Price, Post-paid, 25 Cents. 

FOR SALE BY STATIONERS, OR P. P. DEPT. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
BOSTON. N RK. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO, INNATI. ST. LOUIS. 
































Nature 
PREPARES IT 


Deliciousness. 


All the goodness that 80 tons 
ressure can extract from Choicest 
concord Grapes. Pressed on the 
spot where the grapes are grown. 
Welch’s Grape Juice is not a 
epee: It is Food—Drink— 
edicine—all in one. A sick room 
meceksls ib bein zac the appetite 
and makes the blood young. A 
licious table drink. ee “ 
At Druggists and Grocers. 
Bend 10¢. for sample by 





Faster than ever 


LS 


be Canes 





















CHICAGO 
& NORTH -WESTERN 
RAILWAY 








HE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 
Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily via Chicago- 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line, 
arrives San Francisco 5.15 afternoon of 
third day and Los Angeles 7.45 next 
morning. No change of cars; all meals 
in Dining Cars. Buffet Library Cars 
with barber. The best of everything. 
The Pacific Express leaves 10.30 p. m. 
daily. Tourist Sleepers daily to Califor- 
nia and Oregon and personally conducted 
excursions every Wednesday from New 
England. Send 4 cents postage for 
“California Illustrated” to Chicago & 
North-Western Office, 

368 Washington St., Boston. 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 


| Clear Your Complexion 
by applying 
| 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 

| firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 
All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 


|) L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN 
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T was away, and | 


no more’n if he was a 















RAISE 


THE 


SCHOOL- 
HOUSE 
| FLAG. 














OR the past twelve years the Flag upon the : 
Schoolhouse has been an important factor in 
arousing a patriotic citizenship. Upon request of 
any teacher we will send, Free, practical suggestions 3 
and One Hundred Flag Certificates, which will enable 
the school to obtain a fine Flag easily and quickly. 








NO PUBLIC SCHOOL SHOULD GO FAR INTO 
THE YEAR 1901 WITHOUT ITS FLAG. o a 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 





IV. 


THE F PERRY PICTURES 


awarded a « GOLD MEDAE: at Paris Exposition, 1900. 


Free for a 2-cent stamp. 
Mention this paper and send 
2-cent stamp and we will 
send you three beautiful 
pictures several times this 
size on paper 5's x 8 
inches. 

Every home should have 
these pictures. They cost 
only 


THE HORSE FAIR. 
Oo ( : t E h in lots of twenty-five or 

n e en AC. ‘more. Beautiful for gifts. 
We havea larger size, Zhe Perry Pictures, extra size,on paper 10x12. Five 
for 25c. Send 25c. for these five. You will be delighted with them. Badr 


Stuart, Angelus, Christ and the Doctors, Queen Louise, The Good Shepherd. 
Send to-day. Our Boston Office is in Tremont Temple. 


It you visit the Falr in 
Mechanics Building be 
sure to see our exhibit. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 1111, Malden, Mass. 


Regardless of price it is impossible for you to buy a heater that 
will last longer and give better results than the Dighton Furnace. 


e - 
5 Rooms . . $75.00. 
7 Rooms . . , 95.00. 
9 Rooms . 125.00. 
ment that | piping, REGISTERS, ETC., 


ae ALL COMPLETE, - | 


It gives 
greatest 
heat 
from least 
fuel. 


It has 
every 
improve- 


If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us fora priceona new Dicyton. Every Part Warranted. 


Write for Catalogue. DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 





With Aspestoslined Oven 
and Two Oven Shelves 


Makes Cooking Fas} 


The Oven is lined at the sides and on the bottom 
with heavy sheets of asbestos, which hold the heat and 
keep the temperature exactly the same throughout oven. 

Because of this new improvement, two, 
oven shelves are included with each range, 
together with a guarantee that three rows of 
may be evenly baked at once. 

In a word, this range with asbestos-lined 
oven finishes the baking in one-third the time, 
with much less fuel than other ranges. 


food 





ITS ON THE 
GLENWOOD OVEN Door 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indicator 
tells when the oven is right for cake, pies 
bread, ete., and shows you without opening 
the oven door how to regulate the draft 


Write for handsome booklet of the 
GLENWOOD HOME GRAND RANGE. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


ARON BF 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1900. 


Twentieth Century Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Exposition. 


Mechanics Building, Boston, Oct. 1 to 27, 1900. 
Fanciulli Fity Trained Oct, 1-6, 


Sousa * sree head nie APPS ae tet catteenion’”” Oct. 8-13.. 
Victor Herbert *°° "Has"isicat hides" Oct. 15-20. 


Sousa, Fanciulli and Victor Herbert 
Souvenir Spoons Given Away Daily. 


Admission 25 Cts. 


7ist Regiment Band, New York. 
Musicians. 


Hundreds of Industrial and Mechanical Exhibits. 
Biggest and Best Exhibition ever held in Boston. 





i. Huckins 
SOUPS 


Were the first Soups to be put on the 
market in cans ready for use. This was 
in 1855. Since then manufacturers by the score have tried to equal them, 
but to-day — after 45 years — Huckins’ Soups stand unrivaled. They took 
first prize medals at Paris Exposition, 1889; World's Fair, Chicago, 1893; 
Atlanta Exposition, 1895; and have just been awarded, in August, 1900, 


FIRST PRIZE AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 


These Soups sell regularly in quarts and pints, but to induce many users 
of so-called ‘‘ condensed soups " to try Huckins’, we are now putting out a 
Club Size — 4 of a quart — which retails at roc. Quart Cans retail at goc. 


Samples of Huckins’ Soups will be 


Served Free at 20th. Century Exposition, 


Mechanics Building, Boston, October Ist to 27th. 


6 POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass., Prop’s of Huckins’ Soups. 
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Sunn OUST MIGHT: 





OCTOBER 4. 1900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


Gt MEHIONS HALL, which is pictured above, takes the place of the 
old Music Hall as the home of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
twentieth series of concerts will be held in it during the coming season. It 


stands at the corner of Huntington and Massachusetts Avenues, is designed 
in the style of the Italian Renaissance, and is built of brick. The interior, 
very simply decorated in cream and gold, practically reproduces that of the 
famous Music Hall at Leipzig. The seating capacity is about twenty-five 
hundred. Messrs. McKim, Mead & White are the architects 








New England and Other Matters. 


A great grange town is Haverhill, New 
Hampshire, which by the census of 1890 had a 
population of about two thousand five hundred. 
It has had six subordinate granges, and four of 
them now prosperously exist. People, if any 
there are, who yearn to make invidious remark: 


about the Patrops of Husbandry will do well to | 


steer clear of that region. 

The oldest triplets in the world, according 
to their own belief, are Albert, Ambrose and 
Alfred Aldrich, who were born in Clarksburg, 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, August 21, 
1847. They met recently in California, where 
two of them reside, and celebrated their fifty-third 
birthday, rejoicing that they are all in excellent 
health and very well-to-do. These brothers have 
made much research into the question of the age 
of triplets, and they say they have found no other 
instance where all three lived to be over fifty. 


The Texas hurricane was a “high wind” | 


when It reached this section, and in a dairy farm 
in Lanesboro, Massachusetts, it brought about 
a singular occurrence. Great quantities of fruit 


were blown from the trees, and the cattle, getting ; 
among the windfalls, gorged themselves. It is | 


said some of the milch cows that fed on sour 
apples dried up completely, and several of the 
herd were actually intoxicated, so that they 
staggered! Perhaps if these cows could have 
been milked at the right moment they would 
have yielded hard cider. 

Teachers are wanted in the Philippines, 
and Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, the superintendent 
of instruction, has written to several former 
associates in Massachusetts, asking their aid in 
selection. A dozen primary and grammar 


teachers, a few experienced normal graduates | 


who would agree to teach three years in a model 
school, and several young men qualified for 
superintendents in some of the larger cities, are 
embraced in Doctor -Atkinson’s list of wants. 
The salaries named are generous, ranging from 
nine hundred dollars for primary teachers to 
twenty-five hundred dollars for superintendents, 
and although it is nobody’s business to discourage 
volunteers, it seems probable that Doctor Atkin- 
son's friends will be able promptly to fill the 
vacancies with persons known to them. 


confectionery store in Willimantic, Connecticut, 
the other day. 
drop, pierced the shell and loaded himself with 
the honey, and then, it is supposed, went back to 
the hive and told his nelghbors what a good thing 
he had found at Mr. Whittemore’s. Atany rate, 
swamns of bees arrived in a little while, and after 
they had stung a number of persons the shop 
was closed and given up to them. Sulphur was 
burned in the place that night, and the next 
morning two quarts of dead bees were swept up. 

Recently a New York fruit-grower sued an 
apiarist on the ground that his bees had drilled 
and ruined fruit. Probably the confectioner will 
watch the case with interest, since, if that prose- 
cution succeeds, he may hope to get compensa- 
tion for his spoiled candy and his injured feelings. 
But then the defendant might turn around and 
sue him for killing the bees! 


oo 


Pleasant to Live On. 


If it be a crime to be lazy, Ruatan, the largest 
of the five Bay Islands, must be full of criminals, 
for this island is surely the lazy man’s paradise. 
The Bay Islands form a little chain some thirty 
miles off the coast of Spanish Honduras, and 
only four days’ travel from New Orleans. 
Ruatan is some thirty miles long and three miles 
wide, and is described in the New Orleans T'imes- 
Democrat as one of the most beautiful and 
prolific spots in the world. About three thou- 
sand people, mostly Carib Indians, inhabit it, 
and they are lazy because there is no need for 
them to work. 

Cocoanuts form the mainstay of the people, 
and there is nothing easier to grow. To start a 
grove a man merely burns off a piece of land and 
plants the nuts in rows twenty-five feet apart. 
In from four to five years the trees are a dozen feet 
high, and are beginning to bear; after that the 
planter is provided for for life. He may bid 
farewell to care and to labor, for he does not even 
have to pick his crop. The nuts, when they are 
mature, drop off, and the shower of fruit gues on 
steadily month after month all the year round. 
How long a tree will bear nobody can say, but 
some trees on the island are known to be over 
half a century old, and are still dropping their 
harvest of nuts. 

When the native needs anything at the store, 
all he has to do is to gather together some nuts 
and trade them for what he requires. He 
hulls the nuts by striking them on a stake driven 
in the ground, and a man can easily hull three 
thousand a day in that manner. 

Other fruits grow just as freety as the cocoa- 
nut, and the only reason why that is grown so 





He happened upon a chocolate | 
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much is that it furnishes an easy crop for which | 
there is always a ready market. There are 
| plenty of bananas, oranges, mangoes, plums and | 
pineapples, and they are all delicious. They | 
| grow wild without the slightest cultivation, and | 
all one has to do is to pick them. Vegetables | 
are equally prolific, and the native yams easily | 
average forty or fifty pounds in weight. | 
In other respects also the island is attractive. 
‘The climate is singularly equable, the thermome- 
ter never having been known to fall below sixty- 
six, or > above eighty-eight. Being part of 
Spanish Honduras, the island is under the gov- 
ernment of that republic. There is no friction 
between the officials, their simple duties being 
confined chiefly to the collection of customs. | 
There is no military establishment, and the only 
jail on the island is a small one-room hut iif 
; which a native, who has indulged too freely in 
native brandy, is occasionally confined and 
allowed to sleep off the effect of his potions. 
Theft is unknown and doors are never locked. 
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Dutch Towns. 


Dogs are in constant use in Holland as beasts 
|of burden. In “Holland and the Hollanders,” 
the author says that he has heard of a law 
against dogs being used to draw human beings; 
but dogs with lolling tongues and wabbling gait 
carrying their masters from market are a common 
sight on a Dutch country road. 

A Dutch town in the early morning is a scene | 
of amusing activity. Milk is being delivered 
from carts drawn by dogs yoked underneath 
them. The barrels’ from which the milk is | 
drawn are of painted wood, and of course are | 
bright with brass mountings. After the milk 
come country carts with vegetables; sometimes 
small ones drawn by dogs, a woman holding on 
by the cart handles; but more often broad, low 
carts drawn by horses, set round with hooks, 





from which hang the baskets of cauliflower, | 
salad and peas beans of bewildering variety. 
A man perched in front attends to the hor: 





The woman, for whom a seat is provided w! 
rojects beyond the tail-board, does the bargain- 
| ng from bones to house. ; moe wet 
i uently the vegetables are bought by | 
| weight, but by the maaltje, that is, by the 
| “meal.” “Peas and carrots for five persons,” 
says the housewife; whereupon the woman 
spreads upon a flat basket the required maaltje, 





the haggling begins, and the price is lowered, or 
else a more liberal allowance is conceded for the | 
five persons. 

Animation is lent to the scene by the bustling 
‘and chattering of the maid servants, who are 
busy on the pavement in front of the house with 
pail and mop and glazen spruit. The glazen | 
spruit is a large brass squirt that sends the water 
sluicing about the window-panes and the out- 


Holland. If the house does not boast a 
spruit, a wooden ladle or a cup must do it 
|. The maids work these utensils industriously, 





! bending over the red and green pails, their blue 
and heliotrope wrappers, uniformly tucked up, 
displaying uniformly ungainly ankles in loose 
‘White cotton stockings above wooden shoes 
| There they are, out in the street, splashing in :ll 
’ directions. 

The work that in England is carried on at the 
‘back of the house, where open windows, {lying 
rugs and mats are a melancholy disfigurement, 
in Holland is done in the public street. 
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The Cat Got Used to It. 


When Mr. Blank’s family went away for the 
summer the cat had to go, too, because, says the 
Worcester Spy, Mr. Blank had been making 
significant remarks about the wash-boiler and an 
ounce of chloroform, and mamma wouldn't trust 
him. 


Mrs. Blank and the little girl hit upon a scheme 
to the animal without danger to then eS 
or i ‘hey made a bag of strong canvas, with 
two draw-strings at the opening. The cat was 
pet inside, and the string drawn about his neck, 
leaving his head sticking out. 

He behaved beautifully. He did try to take a 
pipmenade in the waiting-room before the train 
eft rolling over and over when he tried to walk, 
and he repeated the experiment several times in 
the train, but otherwise, he was as goul as 


could be. 

When the party arrived at the little hotel in 
Maine, and the cat was “let out of the bay 
roam at his own sweet will, he seemed to be 
unhappy. The family left him alone fora while, 
the being on a table, while they went out to 
tea. When they came back they found the baz 
on fe floor, and pussy sound asleep half-way 
inside, 

He had proved the bag to bea comfortable bed, 
and he was bound he wouldn’t lose it. He sleeps 
in it to this day. 
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Fairly Cautious. 


Delicate distinctions flourish in Vermont air, 
if one may judge by the story told of an old 
farmer in the northern part of that state. 


He was asked whether he regarded the consta 
ble of that region as a mean man. 

“No, I don’t know as I've any call to consider 
him a mean man,’’ said the farmer, thou 
fully, “but F should say he was real pru:/ 
T recollect one time he had an execution for 
dollars and thutty cents on Miss Roxy Lane, 
and he drove out to her place whilst she was «i 
the county fair, and levied it on her old turkey 
gobbler. 

“Well, he chased that old critter round ji 
round ’most all day, and every once in a \liil: 
he'd sit down and reckon up mileage and clin 
it down to Miss Roxy. And before she got lio 
the mileage had counted up to ’most a dol: 
Ever after that T considered he was an ; 
| prudent man.” 
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often destroy all his calculations respecting 
meeting points. 

In the present case, my first impulse 
was to give the engine at Tooley orders to | 
go after the runaway train, but I paused, 
seeing clearly that great care must be 
observed. A mile east of Truxon the 
general face of the country began to fall! 
toward the Crane River, and the natural 
trend of the track was downward until 
the bridge that spanned the stream was 
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disappeared, had in some way left the | circuit-breaker open. 
“What did the train look like?” I asked. 


FF ‘Gisappearet, a | Number Thirteen had | excitedly, sat down again, and jerked the | reached, nineteen miles away ; then the track | 


tracks and road-bed of the C. T. & O. for some fifteen miles, when the high prairie 
in the night, and could not be found. Such 
an astounding thing had never occurred on, rest of the train looked like a streak, it was | on these two long slopes where a car could be 
the road before, or perhaps on any other | running so fast, and 1 didn’t get out on the | trusted to stand still without its brakes having 
road. platform quick enough to see much of it. It| been first set. 

We could not sanely conceive that anything | was a train though, sure —” 
80 ponderous as a freight-train should melt into| At that Tooley, the next station east of | gain terrific speed if it went to the bottom of 
thin air, or that any one could possibly steal | Truxon, broke in and began calling me. I was | the grade unchecked, and would, from its own 
and carry away, while in transit, seventeen | surprised, for there was no night operator at | momentum, run eastward far up the other 


“I saw the caboose pretty plain, but the | was reached again. There were but few spots | 


Obviously the heavy train of steel would’ 


flat cars loaded with steel rails; but, beyond | Tooley. 


It was the day man. He said: 


grade. Then it would stop and descend again, 


westward, examining the sidings,’’ he said. 
“Tell them to look at the switch leading to the 
old coal-mine track near Crane River bridge. 
I will dress and come to the office. What did 
the rear brakeman say ?”” 

“Conductor reports that brakeman could not 
be found,” I replied. 

The “old man” used some very strong and 
graceless language, in which anger and amaze- 
ment about equally mingled. ‘Have the 
roundsman get Sickles and Archer up,” he 
said, “so they can go out with a wrecking-train 


began to ascend, climbing almost imperceptibly ; at once if needed.”” 


When I gave the night roundsman this order, 
I told him also to notify the division superin- 
‘tendent of the puzzling situation. I then sat 
down and wired Thirteen’s crew to come west 
| from Windsoon as far as Sabers, watching the 
Toad-bed on each side of the track and looking 
| particularly at sidings and switches, although 
this seemed sheer nonsense, for how could 
seventeen cars of steel rails quit the track, and 
leave no evidence of wreck? However, it 





question, seventeen cars out of the eighteen, 
comprising the train when it 
started across the division, 
were lost. 

Up in the trainmaster’s office 
at Truxon there was conster- 
nation, especially in my youth- 
ful bosom, for, as dispatcher, I 
had been ordering the move 
ments of Number Thirteen 
and other trains on the division 
during the first trick, that 
is, from midnight until eight 
o’clock in the morning of the 
twenty-four hours in which 
the mystery began. 

Truxon station was a division 
point, the trainmaster's head- 
quarters and office of the 
superintendent of the General 
Western Division. East and 
west from Truxon we ordered 
the trains over approximately 
two hundred miles of track. 

When I reported on duty, 
through freight Number Thir- 
teen had come off the Illinois 
tracks upon the track stretch- 
ing across the State of Iowa. 
In fact, this train, loaded 
with rails for a branch 
road, which was being con- 
structed near the Missouri 
River, had progressed some 
forty miles across our first 
division when I sat down 
to the train sheets. In 
some three hours, or near 
three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she was due in Truxon. 

She came on all right until 
the last night operator, a boy 
at Sabers, fourteen miles east 
of Truxon, reported her out. 
That was at 233 a.m. I 
marked her on the blackboard 
“On time,” for the benefit of the yard:crew 
and the train crew who were to take her on 
west. 

But the train did not pull into the yard when 
1 had reason to expect it to do so. Down in 
the yards the “wheel-tappers” and the crews 
were waiting, and at half past three o’clock the 


yardmaster came up to inquire if I had heard ' 


anything. 
away. 

A moment later the boy at Sabers called 
me. I tapped the key in reply, thinking that 
he was going to ask me if he could take a nap, 
as no train was due at his station before five 
o’clock. To my astonishment, he said: 

“What train is this going east?” 

“Train going east? You must be asleep and 
mixed up in a dream,” I replied. 

“No, sir, I haven't been sleeping—” he began. 

“Then you’re dreaming awake, for there’s 


I answered “No,” and he went 


no train, scheduled or special, due to pass your | 


station at this time of night,’’ 1 2aid. 


“Well, I tell you a train just passed here! | 


It was going east, running about forty miles 
an hour, and the caboose was pulling it!” 
he answered. 

I threw myself back in my chair and laughed 


aloud, the picture conjured up in my mind was | 
so ridiculous. But suddenly my open mouth | 
came shut with a snap, and I stared at the! 


chattering instruments on the table. 


A train going east, and a: caboose pulling it! | 


That must be Number Thirteen running away 
—going down Crane River grade! I sprang up 








“THE SUPERINTENDENT BROUGHT HIS FIST DOWN ON HIS DESK WITH A CRASH.” 





“Number Thirteen’s engine is here. They | racing across Crane River flat westward and | would be something for the crew to do. 

up the grade toward Sabers, and} For a few minutes I sat thinking intently. 

so run back and forth until it settled | Could it be possible that the train had gone off 

at the lowest point, near the bridge. | on the abandoned coal track down by Crane 
But would it go unchecked? | River? Preposterous! The switch was off 

Would the brakeman, if asleep, | and was spiked. 

awake and set the brakes? Would: There wasa story about this piece of track, 
and it suddenly took strong 
hold of my mind. I had 
been told—for I had myself 
been dispatching at Truxon 
less than a year— that the 
track had been laid several 
years before by a man who 

~ owned a large tract of land 
in the Crane valley, and who 
had discovered a vein of coal 
underlying the abutting hills. 
The track was some two 
miles in length, leaving the 
main line just west of Crane 
River bridge, running down 
the river on a falling grade 
for a mile or more, then 
ascending slightly unti) the 
end of the rails was reached. 
Two mines were situated 
on the spur, one half-way 
down the track and the other 
near the upper terminal. 

The gentleman who had 
built the little road and 
opened the mines had in- 
volved himself deeply, but 
doubtless would have re 
mained solvent had it not 
been for very bad treatment 
by the railway company. 
“Other mines were discovered 
on the C. T. & O., and in 
these mines certain officials 
of the road were financially 
interested. Hence discrimi- 
nating rates were made 
against the Crane River 
mines, and Mr. Furvall, their 

hunted me up and got me out of bed. Train! he not abandon the runaway, fearing that it| owner, was crushed into bankruptey. The 
too heavy for grade into Truxon; losing time; might leave the rails? If the engine proceeded | switch was then spiked and the track left to 
cut off head car of rails here. Was throwing down the grade, it might crash into the return- | silence and disuse. 
car in on side-track when balance of train ran: ing train of cars. | Soon after this lamentable occurrence, Mr. 
east; conductor was up ahead, seeing car set' I called the night operator at Windsoon, the Furvall died. Mrs. Furvall then, in behalf 
off. He expected hind brakeman to hold train; second station east of Crane River, and ordered | of herself and only son, a lad now sixteen 
only the hind man on train; up in caboose him to hold all west-bound trains. Next 1/ years of age, had instituted legal action against 
cupola; may have fallen asleep. Conductor ordered Thirteen’s engine to run wild to Sabers, | the C. T. & O. for conspiracy and unlawful 
and engineer want orders to go after their | thence to proceed eastward with extreme care, | discrimination, and after persistent litigation 
train.” creeping slowly down to the Crane with a keen) had won a verdict which allowed heavy 
I opened the circuit-breaker and began | lookout. damages. 
revolving the situation. The mental operations | This the engineer did, realizing fully the peril But months had passed, and through legal 
of a dispatcher must of necessity be swift and | of collision; but to my amazement, nearly two | obstructions, raised by the railroad company, 
accurate, and in moments of crisis very alive | hours afterward they reported from Windsoon | the plaintiffs had not yet been able to collect 
indeed. | that they had found the caboose, but no trace | | their bill of damages. The lady and her son 
If he have not the faculty of seeing before | of the runaway train. lived in a little house near Crane River bridge. 
him, mentally, every rod of track on his! As Windsoon was at the extreme edge of the’ This story, in substance, had been told me 
division,—curves, grades, sidings, levels, every- | up-grade east of the valley of the Crane, and one day by Singer, a brother-dispatcher, after 
thing,—then he has missed his calling. ; the night operator there had seen nothing of ‘a dark-eyed, resolute-looking youth had come 
He must know approximately the capacity | the cars, I was astonished beyond expression. | out of the division superintendent's office. The 
of every engine, its speed and pulling strength, | How could the cars have passed the caboose? boy’s face had shone white with anger and 
and also the character of each conductor and | That had been at the east end of the string of indignation. Glancing from the window, I saw 
engineer, and must keep in mind the number cars; the engine had approached it from the him mount a horse and rush away on a gallop 
and nature of the cars in their trains. Other- west, and there were no cars found between. : toward Crane River. 
wise he cannot intelligently make passing and They must have jumped clear of the track,I; “It’s an outrage, the way those people have 
meeting points. thought, and buried themselves somewhere! been treated!” muttered Singer, frowning at 
A railroad-track, no matter what its length, | along the right of way. Perhaps they were in| the train sheet before him. “The company 
is almost entirely made up of grades. Although | Crane River. | bad better be looking out for that boy, in my 
it seems, when viewed near at hand, so very | I pressed an electric button, ringing a bell | opinion.” 
smooth and level, it is in fact a series of waves, | in the trainmaster’s sleeping apartment at| This story made its way swiftly through my 
long or short, according to the earth-waves | his residence. In a moment he was at the | mind as I bent over the train sheet. Was it 
over which it passes. To the dispatcher, the | telephone. I explained the situation. He was! possible that young Furvall, bitter from the 
grades of his division are of prime concern, for | dumfounded. : outrage done his father, had, in some mysterious 
there is where trains, breaking in two or stalling, | “Tell Number Thirteen’s crew to return | Manner, diverted the train of steel from the 
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company’s track and destroyed it? Such a feat | 
seemed utterly beyond probability. 

llowever, had I been endowed with omnis- 
cience I should bave been conscious of a very 
strange thing. I should have seen a youth riding 
a black horse through the moonlight along a road | 
that paralleled the track of the C. T. & O., some , 
three miles east of Crane River. I should have 
known that the hour was about two o’clock in 
the morning, and that the boy’s chin was on his 
chest, and that by reason of a brooding gloom in 
his brain and a discouraged and grieving heart, 
he heard none of the soft noises which make the 
middle of the night a time of awe and mystery. 
The boy had been to see an uncle over in Board- 
man, ten miles to the southeast, and the uncle 
had said: 

“You and your mother had better give up the 
fight. Ilow cana woman and a boy, with almost 
no means at command, expect to win in a struggle 
with men who have millions of money with 
which to gain their ends? Nonsense! You 
have got a judgment in the lower court, I admit, 
but you cannot collect it. The company will 
carry the matter to the highest court in the land ; 
there they will beat you. If I had plenty of 
money I would help you, but it is useless to think 
of it.” 

So the boy in grief and anger had ridden home- 
ward, mentally reviewing all the sorry phases of 
the matter. There seemed no justice in the 
world. What could he do? 

Suddenly Number Thirteen came ‘thundering 
round a curve from the east, jarring the earth | 
and waking a tumult of echoes in the dark woods | 
as it roared by. The black horse reared and ; 
plunged, but when the train had passed, the 


| says he finds no trace of the train.”” 





animal became quiet and the boy lapsed into 
thought again. Three quarters of an hour 
later they were within a mile of home, when 
again a train came roaring along the track, 
but this time from the west, and the caboose 
was pulling it! 

The youth stared in amazement, and the 
horse snorted and plunged. Suddenly the boy 
whipped his beast intoa headlong run toward 
Crane River bridge. 

“It’s my chance! The judgment! the judg- 
ment!’’ he thought. “That is a runaway 
train! There’s no one on it! It will come 
back down the grade in fifteen or twenty 
minutes! To the switch—to the switch! 

O Jack, take me there! Lie down to it! Fly!” 
He leaned forward over the horse’s neck 
until he almost shouted in its ears. 

In two minutes they had struck the level 
flat near the river, and in three minutes more 
they were at the bridge. There the boy 
sprang from the panting horse, and running 
into a clump of willows, brought out a sledge- 
hammer and a claw-bar. 

Hurrying with all speed to the switch of 
the coal-mine track, he thrust the claws under 
the head of a spike, and throwing his weight 
on the bar, drew the great nail from the 
wooden tie. In this manner he drew each of 
the spikes that held the switch-rails fast ; then 
unlocking the switch with a key he got from his | 
pocket, he pried the rails over and waited, white 
of face and breathing hard. 

He looked across the fields to his mother’s 
house and saw a light burning in the window. 
“She is waiting for me,’ he thought. “A part 
of the wrong done to her shall be righted to- 
night!” 

In a few minutes he heard the train coming 
down the long, soft grade from the east. He 
turned quickly, and catching the horse, mounted 
and stood ready. The string of flat cars slack- 
ened its speed as it came across the broad 
level and turned in upon the coal spur. To his 
surprise, there was no caboose attached to the 
train. He wondered what had become of it. 

As the train passed him, he rode after it along 
the track, following at a gallop as it descended 
the slight grade and until, after nearly a mile, it 
began to ascend. Then he flung himself from 
the horse at a switch, turned the target and 
waited again. 

In a few minutes the cars came creeping back 
down the grade and, grinding and chuckling, 
rolled in on the switch. As they passed the boy, 
he climbed on them and began to set the brakes. 
The string slowly passed into the shadows and 
disappeared. 

After a little time he came out into the moon- 
light, mounted the horse, and riding back to the 
main track switch, locked it and drove the spikes 
back into the holes from which he had drawn 
them. Ile then rode resolutely away across the 
country in the direction of the county-seat. 

But I had no knowledge of this as I sat scowl- 
ing in perplexity at the babbling sounders, with 
the gray of morning creeping in through the 
windows. The operator at Windsoon was 
holding all west-bound trains, and I had the 
signal turned at Truxon on everything going 
east. 

After a time the division superintendent and 
the trainmaster came into the office together. 
‘The former looked tlushed and excited, the latter 
cool, but intent and curious. 

“Have you heard from them ?” asked the train- 
inaster, running quick eyes up and down the! 
train sheet. Ile was a grizzled, vigorous veteran, | 
used to solving problems of the track. | 

“No, sir, but I’m expecting a report from 
Sabers at any moment.”’ 

The superintendent knit his bushy brows and ' 
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looked at me. 
cars are?” he demanded, with vexation. 

“No, sir, unless they are in Crane River,” I 
replied. | 

“Bosh!” he exclaimed, and strode into his | 
private office. 

A half-hour later Sabers called me. 
engine and caboose here,’’ he said. 


“Thirteen’s | 
“Conductor 


“Did he look at the coal spur?” 

“Yes; the switch is locked and spiked. He 
says he could see the entire length of the spur, 
and there is not a car in sight.” 

The superintendent had come out and was 
standing behind my chair. Both he and the 
trainmaster read the sounder. They looked at! 
each other in silence for a moment, and I saw a} 
gleam of something like fear pass across their! 
faces. Hard-headed and practical as they were, | 
clearly this phenomenon disturbed them. It had 
the aspect of something supernatural, of the 
interference of forces beyond human control and | 
knowledge. 

The superintendent suddenly turned, entered 
his office, and closed the door; and the train- 


master, walking to a window, stood looking out ; ‘‘ 


with an odd expression on his face. I went on 
giving orders to trains at other points of the’ 
division. Suddenly the trainmaster threw up the | 
window-sash and shouted to the yardmaster, 
“Get out an engine! I want you to go with me 
to Crane River!” 

Three hours afterward they returned from 
the search. “Well!” said the superintendent, 
as they entered the office. 

The trainmaster grinned in crestfallen fashion. 
“That Furvall boy has won,” he said. “He has | 
the train in the middle coal-mine of the spur. 





COMPANION. 


out, holding it close to her head. 

“I am sure that I was never more awkwardly 
placed than on a certain occasion not so very 
long ago,” said the gentleman. “I went into a 
much-frequented restaurant for luncheon, and 
sat down at a table at which a lady was already 
seated. Before she had finished the salad she 


ice-cream, and I thought to myself that TI, too, 





IZZY! Kizzy!” called a voice, sharply. 
“Qran’ther wants you should come and 
practise. He’s set you should play 


K 


something for the folks to-morrow, and he wants 
you should do your best.’’ 

“Oh dear me!” groaned Kizzy, a pleasant, 
rosy-cheeked lass of sixteen, who was sitting with 
a girl of about the same age on the door-step of 


the Popp farmhouse. “If I hadn’t forgotten all 
about it! Come with me and help me out, Joella, 
do. Maybe if you play it over for me first, I can 
do it better. Oh, if I could only make gran’ther 
understand there isn’t any music in me—not a 





‘“* WHAT'S THE MATTER OF YE?" 


You know that mine is a drift directly into the 
base of a hill. By using gravity and the grades, 
he has run the train into the tunnel. The sheriff 
and a constable are in charge of the train. All 
the cars are chained to the track and have notices 
of attachment nailed to them. The boy’s mother 
still owns five acres of ground at that point. The 
train is on her property. Looks as if we were in 
for it.” 

The superintendent brought his fist down on 
his desk with a crash and fairly exploded with 
rage. After atime he began to laugh. He wrote 
several messages to general headquarters, but 
tore them up. 

“Say, Bryne,” he shouted to the trainmaster, 
who had gone to his desk in the outer office, 
“hadn't I better advise settlement and take that 
boy on the road, eh?” 

“Do as you please about settling, but I’m 
going to get that boy into my department, if he’ll 
come, providing you don’t get hold of him first,’”” 
laughed Bryne. 

The superintendent smiled and began writing. 
“Say, what became of that rear brakeman?” he 
suddenly asked. 

“He apparently uncoupled the caboose near 
Windsoon, got it stopped, set a red light on the 
track east of it to warn the passenger, then 
skipped out across the country. He’s so fright- 
ened I suppose he’s going yet. I’d like to get 
hold of him,” replied Bryne. 

Many messages passed between our office and 
general headquarters during the following week, 
relative to the Crane River episode. It ended in 
an equitable adjustment of the case, by which 
the modest fortunes of the Furvalls were fully | 
restored. But young Furvall, with a proper | 
pride, declined to enter the service of a road 
which had so wronged his father. Instead, he 
studied law, and is now a rising practitioner, as 
resourceful and courageous as when he fought a 
railway and won. 


toe 


AWKWARD SITUATIONS.—Ata dinner party 
two victims of frequent absent-mindedness were 
comparing notes. The lady confessed that her | 
last mortifying experience had occurred when she 
went to church without her hat. Her husband, 
who had preceded her to the church, whispered 
to her that she was bareheaded. Ilastily rising, 





| there close up against her. 


HE INQUIRED, TESTILY.”” 


bit, not a scrap, not an atom, not an echo—how 
much happier I should be!” 

Joella, laughing good-naturedly, rose in answer 
to this appeal, and the two went in together. 
They were orphan cousins, brought up almost. 
from babyhood in the home of their grandfather, 
Deacon Joel Popp, for whom indeed Joella was 
named, as her mother had been before her. 
Joella’s mother had inherited with the name all 
the deacon’s decision of character and practical 
ability, and now the old man, refusing the daily 
testimony of his eyes and ears to the contrary, 
chose to believe that her daughter was exactly 
like her. 

Joella, his daughter, had had straight, red 
hair, gray eyes and plain, strong, pleasant fea- 
tures. Joella, his granddaughter, had delicate 
features, curling golden locks, blue eyes, a dreamy 
disposition and a taste fur music. She was in 
fact exactly like her Aunt Keziah, Kizzy’s 
mother; and Kizzy, on the other hand, was her 
practical Aunt Joella over again. But the 
deacon was firmly of the opinion that girls ought 
to resemble their mothers, not their aunts, and 
to this belief Kizzy and Joella had to accommo- 
date themselves. 

They had gone into the sunny farmhouse parlor 
where Deacon Joel, bright-eyed, withered, impe- 
rious, on the eve of his hundredth birthday and 
looking forward eagerly to its festive celebration 
on the morrow, was sitting in a great armchair 
with his feet on a stool. 

“Play somethin’ pretty, Keziah,” he com- 
manded. “I’ve been waitin’ for ye this long 
time. Play ‘Bluebells o’ Scotland,’ now.” 

Kizzy obediently placed her harp by the 
window and began. She twanged a few chords, 
and the old man squirmed and grunted. 

“What’s the matter of ye?” he inquired, testily. 
“Forgot all ye ever knew, I should say. Your 
mother used to play like an angel when she was 
your age.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Kizzy, meekly. She tried 
again, Joella softly humming the air for her as a 
guide, but presently she stumbled and stopped. 

“What's that?’? He had been dozing, but 
he looked up sharply. ‘“Joelly, you jest leave 
Keziah be. She can’t play with you standin’ 


by me.” 
Joella came, but before Kizzy could begin 
again he stopped in the very act of settling 
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“Have you any idea where those | she hoisted her large red silk parasol and walked | would have ice-cream. Then I became deeply 


absorbed in a business matter that was very 
| perplexing, and I knew nothing more until I 
heard the lady saying, tartly: 

| “*As you have taken the liberty to eat my 
ice-cream, I shall ask you to be good enough to 
pay for it!’ and she left the table in the midst of 
my profuse apologies for the blunder I had made 


| was eating, the waiter brought her a plate of | in thinking the icecream she had ordered was 


that which I had intended to order.’ 
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himself more comfortably and glared at the 


unhappy harpist. 

“Somethin’ wrong with your hair,” he declared. 
“What you been doin’ to it?”” 

“Curling it,”? said Kizzy, mournfully. 

“Curlin’ it! Why, it don’t curl no more’n a 
poker! That’s what’s the matter of it. Your 


mother’s hair never looked all stringy and wispy 
like yours. Nor Joelly’s don’t. You ought to 
learn to fix it neater—call sech things curls!” 

“If you’d let me wear it straight —” Kizy 
began ; but gran’ther snorted. 

“Nonsense! There’s nothin’ so pretty as 
curls—curls that’s curly. Don’t tell me I’ve got 
agirl too lazy to curl her hair. ’"Taint much to 
do, jest to bresh it round a bit o’ broom-handle, I 
sh’d say. I’ve seen your mother do it heaps of 
times. All the Popp womenfolks have curls.” 

“My Aunt Joella didn’t, and my hair’s like 
hers,” submitted Kizzy, cautiously, but the old 

man took her up at once. 

“Your Aunt Joelly was the exception 
provin’ the rule, an’ your hair aint like hers 
no more’n it’s like an Injun’s. You curl it 
better to-morrer. I want the folks should see 
you lookin’ nice, your gran’ther’s hundredth 
birthday. Mind, now!” 

He settled back once more in his chair and 
fell asleep, and poor Kizzy, touching the 
strings softly and more softly, managed not 
to disturb him again with her blunders. When 
he was sleeping too soundly to be wakened by 
the melody ceasing, she put down the harp, 
and the girls stole from the room. Passing 
out of the house they seated themselves under 
@ great elm, round the bole of which a circular 
seat had been built. 

“Isn’t it lovely out-of-doors? Good gra- 
cious, how I do hate that harp!’ breathed 

* Kizzy, vindictively, and then both fell silent 
and allowed the peace of the landscape, the 
sunset hour and the golden September weather 
to steal gradually over their spirits. At last 
Joella said idly, for the sake of saying some- 
thing: 

“There comes somebody up the hill in a 
buggy.” 

“Well, he isn’t coming here,’’ responded 
Kizzy. ‘Aunt Susan doesn’t expect anybody 

until to-morrow. Why, yes, he is coming, 

Joella! Who can he be ?” 

The buggy had stopped, and a young man 
alighted and advanced toward the girls, flushed 
and smiling and with both hands extended. 

“This is Joella, isn’t it?” he asked, shaking 
hands before she had time to reply, “‘and this is 
| Kizzy? ? I am your cousin, Luke Trent from 
| Colorado. Do you think you would have known 
me without an introduction ?”” 

“I don’t believe we should, Cousin Luke,” 
answered Joella, cordially, although a little 
shyly. “You see, we weren’t sure you were 
coming, from your last letter, and I don’t think 
that last photograph you sent gran’ther is a very 
good likeness. We didn’t know you; but we're 
just as glad to see you.” 

“So you think my last picture was a bad one?” 
asked the young man, laughing. ‘I wonder 
; which one it was, now. I had several taken at 
about the same time, and I don’t know which 
you have. Some of them were wretched. I 
wanted them destroyed, but father liked them 
and sent some away without my knowledge. 
Perhaps you have one of those. It’s no wonder 
you didn't know me, if you have.” 

“It wasn’t sent without your knowledge, any- 
way,” said Kizzy, bluntly, “and you'd better not 
Jet gran’ther know you’ve forgotten the letter 
that came with it. He thought a great deal of 
what you wrote, and he’s pretty touchy.”* 

“Touchy, is he?” said Luke. “Well, I sup- 
pose that’s natural at a hundred years old —” 

“Ninety-nine,” interrupted Kizzy. ‘It’s his 
hundredth birthday; but he’s only ninety-nine 
years old. Te wouldn’t wait till next year to 
celebrate. He said he was going to make sure of 
the first thing that came along with a hundred 
in it, in case of accidents.” 

Luke laughed again, and Joella invited him 
into the house to be introduced, while Kizy 
went to the barn to find a few more eggs for the 
guest’s supper. The introductions were hardly 
over before gran’ther fell napping, and Joella led 
the Western visitor about the house. He was 
delighted with the old homestead, and she 
| enjoyed his pleasure in its treasures and curiosi- 
ties. He was especially ardent in his admiration 
of the family silver. 

“It is pretty,” she agreed, watching him as he 
handled her favorite squatty cream jug and sugar 
bowl. “The Popps have always been a little 
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extravagant in silver, and I’m not sorry. Kizzy 
thinks so much of that pitcher she says she 
doesn’t consider it properly cleaned till she can 
jook in it and count her eyelashes.” 

Luke’s enthusiasm soon won the liking of all 
the household except Kizzy, who perversely con- 
fided to Joella that she could not endure him, 
and refused to give any other reason than that 
his hair was shiny-slick and the toes of his boots 
too narrow. Moreover, he had praised her 
playing when she could see he knew better. 

The next morning, regardless of his presence, 
she came defiantly to breakfast with her hair in 
curl-papers. Joella, as fresh as a blue morning- 
glory in her dainty gingham and yellow curls, 
remonstrated in vain. There was an angry 
gleam in Kizzy’s gray eyes, and her red head 
bristled in all directions with irregular paper 
knobs. But soon a buggy came in sight, identi- 
fied at a distance by the projecting legs of the 
camera as that of the village photographer, who 
was coming to “take” gran’ther and the house- 
hold in a family group. ‘ 

Luke had left the room, and Kizzy, as she ran 
up-stairs to let down her hair, knocked at his | 
door to tell him that gran’ther wished him to be 
included in the picture. He called in answer 
that he was sorry, but that he had just been 
seized with a violent nosebleed, and that they 
had better not wait. This message Kizzy deliv- | 
ered, and the photograph was taken without | 
him. When it was completed the photographer 
wished to try a second, but in the interval it 
occurred to Kizzy to see if there was anything ' 
she could do for Luke. 

“Salt and water and a cold key down his ' 
back,” she thought, and turned toward the™ 
dining-room to get the salt; but as she approached 
it she was startled by a faint jingle of silver. 
There should have been no one there. She knew 
that the whole household were at the front of 
the house, intent on the group to be photographed: | 
She stepped into the doorway. Cousin Luke 
was there, his valise in his hand, and the silver 
was no longer on the dresser. The two stared 
at each other. Kizzy’s heart thumped. Was 
her cousin a thief? Her fear was that he would | 
run with whatever was in that bag. Iler first 
thought was not to appear to suspect him. 

“Ts your nosebleed better?” she asked, steady- | 
ing her voice with a great effort. 

“Yes, thank you,” he answered, composedly, 
although the color went out of his face. ‘But it | 
left me feeling a little faint. and I came for a 
glass of water. I can get it myself; don’t wait. 
You will be wanted.” 

“You look pale. I'll get it,” she answered. 
She poured some water from a pitcher on a side- 
table. He took it and lifted the glass to his lips. 
As he did so, she stepped carelessly a few paces 
toward the window, near which he had set down 
his valise as she entered. She picked the valise 
up, opened it and looked in. He saw her, and 
throwing the glass down with a crash and an 
oath, sprang toward her. She was too quick for 
him, and before he could snatch at the valise, in 
the depths of which gleamed the precious silver, 
she had flung it far through the window. He 
could not leap after it. There was a sunken 
cellar-door below, with descending steps and a 
brick pavement which would have made the 
attempt dangerous. 

“I’m your cousin,’’ he said, sullenly, after a! 
pause. “Don’t call. You don’t want a scandal. 
Keep quiet and I'll go. But it won’t be safe for 
you if you call.” 

Kizzy was thinking fast ; the threat decided her. | 

“J don’t believe you’re my cousin!’’ she cried. 
“I don’t know who you are! You’re a strange 
man!" 

He ran then. She followed; but was only in! 
time to see him spring into the photographer's | 
buggy that stood at the gate and drive furiously | 
away. She saw that he had escaped, and went 
slowly round the house for the silver, feeling very 
queer and weak. Then she came to the porch 
with the valise in her hand and told her story. 
They were still wondering and exclaiming when, 
hardly fifteen minutes lafer, a carriage came in | 
sight, and behind it and fastened to it with a 
rope, was the buggy of the photographer. Three 
men alighted and hurried to the house. 

It was al] explained very quickly. The thief, 
who was not Luke, but a young man of about 
his coloring and build, had travelled with the 
real Luke and had drawn from him sufficient 
information concerning family treasures and 
family affairs to suggest the scheme which had 
so nearly succeeded. At a junction where it was 
necessary to change cars, he had given Luke false 
information, leading him to take the wrong train 
and be carried to a remote village. Luke had, i 
however, taken a special excursion-train which 
chanced to run that morning. In riding up from 
the station with a farmer he had encountered the 
thief driving the photographer’s buggy. “ The 
farmer had recognized this, and Luke had recog- 
nized the stranger who had misled him and then 
disappeared. Suspecting mischief, they had 
stopped him, and when his answers proved 
unsatisfactory had forced him to return with 
them. He had tried on the way to escape, and 
they had bound his wrists securely with a scarf | 
and now held him between them, a very crest- 
fallen rascal indeed. 

When all was told, gran’ther turned to the 
real Luke and asked: “You say you're Luke 
Trent, do you?” 

“Yes,” answered the young fellow, “but you 
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won't find me so fond of my relatives as to carry 
off their silver for a souvenir, Gran’ther Popp.” 

The old man chuckled. “That’s all right. 
But I want to know your mother’s maiden name 
and the ages of all your fambly and a few other 
things before I turn you loose among my spoons 
and my granddarters.’’ 

“T should say one of your granddaughters was 
quite capable of taking care of herself and the 
spoons, too,” Luke answered, smiling with shy 
admiration at Kizzy. 

“That’s so!” assented gran’ther. “Kizzy, 
you’ve done well! 
own. You’ve earned it!” 

But there was something Kizzy wanted more 
than silver. ‘O gran’ther!” she burst out. 
“Don’t give me anything if you want to please 
me. Let me give something away I’ve got 
already. My harp. Oh, my harp! Joella likes 
it and she can play, but I do hate it so!” 

How gran’ther, whose brows looked stormy, 


might have answered if Cousin Luke, who saw | 


the harp standing just within the parlor, had 
not quickly brought it out to Joella, will never 
be known. But that is what Luke did, saying 
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Duteh are accustomed to be lectured 

av to. To talk like a Dutch uncle has long 

been a proverb for pragmatic verbosity. 

‘The sermons in church sometimes last two hours. 

Patience is naturally a trait of people who have 

to stand by many times a day while drawbridges 
are raised for the passing of ships. 


Holland is a vast meadow with ships and 
windmills ing instead of cows and sheep. 
Every separate field is a green canvas framed in 
silver water. In winter you could go all through 
the country on a pair of skates, a method even 

















more convenient than bicycling. The ships on 
the narrow canals have the air—when only their 
sails are seen in the distance—of strolling across 
country. Only the train seems to hurry, but 
as the next place is just like the last, it doesn’t 
seem to get anywhere. 

It is impossible, however, to spend more than 
a day in the train, if you want to remain in 
Holland. All the chief towns cluster toward 
the west within a few hours of each other. This 
is an excellent thing for one who goes lecturing 


to the Dutch. 
The language in which I lectured to them was 
not their own, or even double Dutch, whatever 








that may be, but simply English. For English 
is indeed the favorite accomplishment of the 
Dutch. Even the tram-conductors and railway 


officials speak it or try to do so. And here let 
me note the advantage of living in a little country 
or one with a barbarous language. You become 
a linguist despite yourself. For the instant you 
cross your own frontier you are lost unless you 
study the lingo of the foreigner. ‘ 

A Dutchman, who has the advantage of two 
frontiers, will be found speaking French and 
German also. He cannot help it. A Russian 
ora Hungarian speaks every language of Europe. 
His own tongue will carry him nowhere. The 
language of the Parisian, who goes nowhere and 
forces everybody to come to him, is known 
throughout Europe. 


Dutch Audiences. 


Fashionable crowds attended my English 
lectures, and I found that a grave, academic 
manner seems to be their ideal of oratory, as it 
is many people’s idea of art. They seemed also 
to think that a speaker must wave his arms and 
extend his palms with dignity. ‘His only 
gesture,’’ wrote one of my critics, “is to keep 
his hands in his wide trouser-pockets.”” “ ‘The 
English think,” he went on, throwing all my 
faults on my race, “that just as to dance they 
have only to move their feet, so to speak they have 
only to move their mouths.”” But some of the 
criticisms I might have written myself. 

As for the audiences, they were quite as hearty 
as any I have had, except that I was received. 
with a chilling silence, which I had not been 
warned was the custom of the country. I under- 
stand that this silent system prevails likewise in 
New England, where it was probably exported 
from Holland. Nor did ¥ obtain applause even 
by drinking from my glass, an unfailing expedi- 
ent in old England. 

My mentor in Dutch ways was a native pro- 


fessor of English who studied English as we; 


study Greek or Latin, and had a whole world 
of rules of which I was painfully ignorant. 
showed me books in which my language was 
curiously and wondrously spelled so as to exhibit 
the pronunciation. He flourished chapters, 
primed with subtleties in the use of prepositions. 
If I disagreed with him as to colloquial usages 
he was prepared to prove his points by quota- 
tions from the British classics, some of which he 
had edited. 

His wife was almost the only person I met. 
absolutely without knowledge of English. He 
had been engaged to teach her English, but this 
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with a mischievous look as he did so: “Play, 
cousin, play ‘There’s Music in the Air.’”” 

So Joella played, and played her best. The 
green vines waved above her head and her soft 
cheeks were flushed with excitement as she 
touched the strings. Gran’ther looked and 
listened. 

“Taint bad!’’ he said, shortly, when she had 
| finished. He added, “But if Joelly’s to have 

her Aunt Keziah’s harp instead o’ Kizzy, it’s so 
; Much the more reason for Kizzy havin’ the bow] 
an’ pitcher. Things ought to be divided fair.’’ 

And that is how it happened that on Deacon 
Popp’s hundredth birthday, when the guests 
arrived and filled the old homestead to overflow- 
ing with friendliness and joy, it was Joella who 
entertained them with the ‘‘Bluebells of Scot- 
\land’’ and the old tunes gran’ther loved, and 
Kizzy who, with her straight hair knotted com- 
fortably in her neck, flew busily about with 
Cousin Luke, attending to their more prosaic 
wants,—no music on her mind, but laughter on 
her lips and congratulations ringing in her ears, 
—as happy a girl as ever murdered time and 
tune, or made a perfect pudding. 
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‘“THE DUTCH ARE ACCUSTOMED TO BE LECTURED 70.”" 


| engagement passed, after a lesson or two, into 
| one of marriage, and the English was thrown 

overboard in favor of the universal language. 
+ He said my coming would give a fillip to her 
| ancient desire to learn English. 

He was the most gentlemanly person who has 
ever invited me to lunch. He made no prepara- 
| tions or changes whatever. I partook of the 
midday fare of his wife and children, that began 
; with coffee and herring, proceeded to mince-meat 
patties and smoked-roe sandwiches, and ended 
| with coffee and cake. What a change from the 
people who put themselves out to give you a 
better lunch than they eat themselves, and then 
make matters worse by apologizing for offering 
you only their own simple fare! 

A French writer has traced the proverbial 
cleanliness of the Dutch to their desire to capture 
as much of the sun as possible by reflecting it 
from the scrupulously scoured surface of pots 
and pans. My first impression of the Dutch 
was, however, neither one of cleanliness nor of 
comfort. For I arrived in Delft desperately 
| hungry, and plowed my way through a pelting 
| rain in search of the Koomarkt, where my host 
lived. I had come by an earlier train than I had 
apprised him of, and was thus deservedly 
desolate. 

I found the ‘‘Cow-market” at last with its 
| Tanges of iron stalls bordered by petty, shabby 
houses, and I rather wondered what my host, a 
| student of the university, should be doing in the 
' Cow-market.. My wonder increased when I 
arrived at the house, No. 32, and saw a slatternly 
female serving in a coal and greengrocery shop. 
“The landlady!” I thought. ‘He lives above.” 
For I had written to him several times at this 
address. I inquired for him in- my best Dutch. 
She went to the door of the “parlor” behind and 
called. I heard a voice answer her. 

I advanced to meet my host. 1 saw a bronzed 
man in shirt-sleeves; very doubtfully I crossed 
the threshold. He extended his rude hand—and 
pushed me back. “Niet so var!” (Not so far!) 
he cried roughly with his peasant suspiciousness. 
Why tell farther? Ultimately I discovered I had 
misread the address. It was not Koomarkt but 
Kornmarkt. And soon I was dining in the 
| luxurious university club. 

Interest in the outside world and the love of 
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indoor comfort are curiously combined in the 
Dutch national institution of window mirrors, 
@ couple of looking-glasses being fixed outside 
each window, and slanted at such an angle that 
the spectator in his armchair may witness all 
that passes in the street without himself being 
seen. The fact that these scenes appear in a 
glass gives almost the enhancement of art to the 
interest of this natural drama. One is also safe 
from beggars. 

In beggars, indeed, Holland has infinitely the 
advantage of Italy, and such as exist are well 
provided for in all sorts of almshouses and 
orphanages. 


The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee. 


Although Holland has lost all its ancient polit- 
ical importance, it seems to be prosperous enough 
in the large cities. But there are some towns 
where, if there be not beggars, there are very few 
inhabitants, “‘the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee,” 
where the grass grows in the deserted streets and 
the ancient houses stoop decrepit in the soft, sub- 
siding soil. They must indeed be havens of 

peace, with no sound 

A fin. but the chimes of the 
church towers announc- 
ing the quarters by 
strains of melody. But 
as I was “lecturing to 
the Dutch” I did not go 
to them. ’ 

More cheerful, if less 
picturesque, are the 
parks and pleasure- 
houses of the retired 
merchants in the 
suburbs of the larger 
cities. The most beauti- 
ful I saw were outside 
Arnhem, a town whose 
charms are accentuated 
by the Rhine. The 
worthy burghers an- 
nounce to the world 
their satisfaction with 
their past existence by 
inscriptions on their 
houses, like epitaphs on 
the living: ‘Peace and 
Plenty,” “Free from 
Worry,” and so forth. 

The mansion I went 
over, however, belonged 
toa nobleman, and was 
chiefly remarkable for 
its grounds, in which 
was a bridge of planks 
laid across two hanging 
chains which gave clat- 
teringly under the feet, 
and to run across which 
was to have something 
of a switchback sensa- 
tion. 

More surprising were 
the various surreptitious 
mechanical fountains 
that would spurt over you if you stepped upon 
the springs. On the days when the park is 
thrown open to the public, it is great fun for the 
couples to drench one another. 

In Holland one hardly likes to think that out- 
side the dikes at high tide the sea may be roaring 
eighteen feet above his head. Even as it is, the 
Jower levels are always collecting water, which 
has to be pumped into the canals and sent sea- 
ward. It is the windmills that do this work,— 
as well as their own,—and an enemy who should, 
like Don Quixote, charge the windmills would 
(not be fighting so foolishly as the dear old 
Spaniard. These Dutch windmills are gigantic 
structures when you stand by them, although 
from afar they always seemed to me like the toy 
windmills of my childhood. 

Talking of the toys of childhood reminds me of 
St. Nicholas, the patron saint of childhood, whose 
féte-day is the merriest in the Dutch calendar. 
It is a favorite trick of the father to disguise 
himself in mantle and beard and bring the chil- 
dren their presents. 





Boys’ Queer Privilege. 


At Amsterdam, during the last week of 
August, the boys have a unique privilege, for the 
Beurs or Exchange is thrown open to them as a 
playground, and where the ‘‘bulls” and “bears” 
have sported with the finances of the world, the 
innocent “kids”? gambol. Each boy has a drum, 
and the banging beats the din in any of the 
bourses of Europe. The tradition says that they 
owe this great romping-ground to the fact that 
some boys playing there in 1622 accidentally 
overheard a conspiracy of the Spaniards against 
Amsterdam. 

The village feasts and the kermesses have 
been painted by Teniers and Jan Steen and are 
still as lively, nor have the peasants changed 
their clothes. But as regards the towns, it is 
only in the outskirts of the larger that you may 
still see the sabots, the gay skirts and the quaint 
head-dresses of the women. These head-dresses 
are the most original contribution of Holland to 
the world’s fancy costume ball. 

A Friesland peasant woman wears not only a 
gold or silver helmet fitting like a skull-cap, but 
large metal corkscrews or other ornaments 
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depending on either side of the forehead. Perhaps 
something of the old joy of life is disappearing 
with the old costumes. In the paintings of Josef 
Israels the gaiety of the old Dutch masters is 
replaced by a quiet domesticity, a homely pathos. 
Old women still peel potatoes, but the potatoes 
are without the salt of enjoyment. It was the 
Flemish and Dutch painters who invented the 
fruit and flower piece, and the fish and game 
piece, so complete a contrast from the Madonnas 
with which modern art began. 

A thing that struck me much in the Ryks 
Museum of Amsterdam was a flag or two cap- 
tured from the English in the days of the great 
sea-fights of Cromwell’s days, when Van Tromp 
is said to have swept the Channel with a dis- 
dainful broom at his masthead. An Englishman 
is so accustomed to the naval supremacy of his 
country and to the spectacle of waves ruled by 
Britannia that he is startled to be reminded so 
graphically that other nations may treasure in 
their museums the trophies they have wrested 
from him. 

The Dutch tobacconists tell curious stories 
against their English customers, that they are 
horrified at the idea of buying two-cent cigars, 
because in England it is only the lower classes 
that smoke cheap cigars. It is really a remark-| 
able example of the Englishman’s insularity; he 
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is unable to realize that there is no intrinsic 
price for tobacco, and that the absence of duty 
in Holland enables cigars to be sold at two 
cents which in England would be worth at least 
ten cents. 

“We have to give them the same cigars out of 
another box and charge them ten cents,” a 
tobacconist told me. 

Nevertheless there are plenty of other things 
that are dear in Holland, and that lessen the 
profits of “lecturing to the Dutch.” The hotels 
are neither cheap nor good, but the root of the evil 
is the coinage. 

The gulden, which is the standard coin, is 
worth about two-fifths of a dollar, whereas in 
France and Italy the standard coin is only one- 
fifth of a dollar. It seems absurd, but in practice 
it works out that you spend the same number of 
standard coins, whatever their value, and that 
you can therefore travel twice as cheaply in; 
France as Holland. 

In England, where you regulate yourself, or 
where prices are regulated by shillings, you 
spend just a little more than in France. 
America you are apt to go by dollars, so that an 
Englishman will find himself spending four 
times as much as if he stayed at home. And 
this very nearly happened to me when I lectured 
in America. 
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In Five Chapters.—Chapter Five. 


from New Mexico, in all the glory of white 
sombreros, silver-bangled riding trousers 
and cartridge-belt They had come to spend a 
week at the Fair, have a grand time according 
to their lights and spend their money like two 
American princes. They had never been east 
of the Mississippi before, and were wonderfully 
Impressed with all they saw. 
An Apache yell and several highly garnished 


Tt newcomers were two young ranchmen 
















exclamations expressed their first emotions on 
beholding our gilded circuit. 

“Whoopee! Th a saddle-hoss!”” one 
shouted. “I haven’t seen a ridin’-hoss for ten 
days! I don’t care if ’tis a wooden hoss!’? He 


made a run and vaulted to the saddle of one of 
our equine effigies while the merry-go-round was 
In rapid motion. Then he stretched his feet in 
the stirrups and shouted from pure joy at feeling 
a saddle under him. Soon he rose erect and 
whirled imaginary riatas round his head, with 
cries that might have been heard even in Machi- 
nery Hall! A policeman stood looking on, ready 
to lay hands on him if he broke the peace. But 
he had no notion of breaking the peace. 

His fellow cowboy, on the other hand, had sat 
down on the platform and buried his face in his 








* Whit asked him. 

was the pained response. 
s of me—so tired o’ seein’ things. 
ay, pard, did your 
he asked, 





“But it’s 


the both e: 
He grasped Whit’s arm. 
eyes get queer when you first come?” 
anxiously. 
“A little,” 
“Oh, don’t they ?’’ lamented the young ranch- 








replied Whit, sympathetically. 


man. “My peepers is that tired out that I could 
bawl! I did bawi las’ night! I’d bawl now, 
but Lib,” indicating his whooping companion, 
“‘will swat me!” 

He still grasped Whit’s arm. “‘’T was just so 
all lay’ night. I’d button my peepers, but they’d 
go right on seein’ the same million things. I 
wish ’twould come dark again an’ shut it all out! 
Or 1 wish 1 could see a bunch o’ steers! 

“Pard,” he went on, still keeping that earnest 
grip on Whit’s arm, “d’ye mind if I crawl 
under your platform a minute and stretch out, 
face down, just to rest my peepers?” 

“Go ahead,” said Whit, “Just as long as you 
like. and welcome.” 

“Now that’s neighborly,’’ said he, and crept 
under the foot-board like a dog under a table. 
But “Lib” spied him as he disappeared. 

“None o’ that, Pete!” he shouted, and leaping 
off the horse, he seized his friend’s leg, hauled 
him out and set him on his feet. “Are you from 
Albuguerque or not ?’’ he asked him, reproach- 
fully. ‘Are you Pete Gilman or just a mean 
coyote?” and by way of reminding him that he 
was at the World's Fair with a reputation to 
sustain, he gave him a slap on the neck and a 
poke on the chest. 

We looked to see Pete retaliate; but he merely 
turned a suffering glance at Whit. “I knowed 
Lib would swat me,” he said. 

In reply Lib seized his friend by the shoulders | \ 
from behind, and started to run him off to the: 
Fair gate, but turned short and came back. | 
“Forgot to pay ye!”” he exclaimed. “I’m bad’s 
Pete! How much for the hoss?” 

“One dime,” said Whit. 


The young ranchman hauled forth from his' returns. 


right hip pocket the largest roll of bank-notes 
which we had ever seen. It looked as large; 
Tound as a quart dipper. Slipping off a five 
dollar bill. he handed it to Whit and turned to go. 


“Your change!’’ we called 
after him. 

“Keep it,’’ he said, and 
went on running Pete toward 
the gate. 

But Whit overtook them 
with the change. “That’sa 
lot of money that you showed, 
boys,” he said, inclined to 
caution them. 


“Just a tidy wad,” replied 





Lib. “Pete's got one just as 
good. Five thousand apiece, 
wa'n’t it, Pete? Eight hun- 


dred steers—and we mean to 
blow it all in here.” 
“Yes, but I wouldn’t show 











said Whit, “particularly 
at night. Somebody might 


whipping out a 
volver from the othe 
pocket. “We'd make it 
mighty interesting for 
that ‘somebody,’ wouldn’t 
we, Pete?” 

Pete exhibited another 
revolver. 

They both came round 
again that evening, “Just 
to see a hoss again,”’ Lib 
said, and they rode for 
some time. Pete’s tired 
eyes were much better. 
They returned the next 
day, too, and the next, 
until we had become well 
acquainted with them. 


hip 


the best of anything I’ve struck,’’ Lib confided 
to Whit. ‘Say now, pard, what’ll ye take for 


criddler [piano] and all?”’ 

“Oh, but you don’t want to buy it,” said Whit, ' 
laughing. 

“Price her and see,” retorted Lib. 

“But what would you do with it?” exclaimed | 
Whit. 

“Set her up at our ranch and ride, and get the 
boys out from Albuqterque and the senoritas, 
too.” 

“Oh, you would soon get tired of it,” Whit 
remarked. 

“That’s just your bluff,’ exclaimed Lib. 
“You’re makin’ money with it and won’t sell. 
But you can get another—we haven’t time. Sell 
this one to me and P 

Whit glanced at Napoleon. We began to see 
that the two young cattlemen were in earnest. 

“Well, of course, we don’t care much about 
selling out, now we are here and doing fairly 
well,” Whit remarked, judicially. 

“Oh, now, put a price on her.” 

“We might not be able to get another,” Whit 
| continued. “IIere in Chicago, at this time, it 
would probably cost a thousand dollars to build 
a new one,” and that was quite true. 

“Of course, this is an old machine,” admitted 


“But we’ve spent a good deal of money and time 
fixing it up, and it’s been bringing in pretty good | 
I should think seven hundred dollars 
might be a fair price.” 
The cattlemen accepted the terms immediately 
and made the full cash payment on the spot. 
“And now, pards, show us how to run the 





In} 


“Dye know, this outfit o’ yours suits us about , 


the whole layout, squizzle-pot [engine], cring- | 
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squizzle-pot,”’ said Lib, “and mind, you’ve got to 
help us get her on to the cars, you know, and 
start her off for Albuquerque.” 

Napoleon had little success in teaching them 
to manage the engine. Their knowledge of 
mechanics was so slight and the likelihood of their 
getting blown up, or scakded, was so extreme, 
that Whit seriously advised them to hire some 
one who understood steam and who would go 
home with them. Thereupon Lib invited all 
three of us to go to New Mexico with him, he 
to pay all expenses ; and he would not take ‘“‘no” 
for an answer. c 

Two days later Uncle Steve’s legacy was on 
its way to New Mexico, and this time we fol- 
lowed it in a parlor-car, with three meals a day 
in the dining-car and numerous lunches inter- 
mediate—for nothing less would satisfy the 
exuberant appetites of our hosts. They still had 
| a great deal of money left, and really felt grieved 
| that they had not spent it. It was a disgrace, 
| Lib said, to carry their “wads” home from 
Chicago and the World’s Fair! 





two card-sharps who 
followed them on the 
train from Kansas 
City to Lajunta. 
They would squander 
money, but they were 
not to be cheated by 




























‘“THEN HE STRETCHED HIS FEET IN THE 
STIRRUPS AND SHOUTED FROM 


PURE JoyY.”’ 


gamblers, and as for being robbed, they were 
entirely too quick with their pistols. 
| The night before we reached Albuquerque, 
shortly after one o’clock, the train was held up 
by robbers, three of whom went through the 
forward cars with cocked revolvers, compelling 
the passengers to deposit their valuables in a 
gunny-sack. At the sound of shooting ahead 
Whit jumped up to secure the money and pistols 
of our friends, meaning to hide them under a 
lower berth. But Lib and Pete were quicker 
than Whit, and soon let him know that they 


appeared in our car the Western boys opened on 
them with two six-shooters each, and the rascals 
hastily fled. 


leon and me awake the rest of the night; but 
Lib and Pete seemed to think nothing of it, for 
they were soon sound asleep. 

In the morning we were in the upper Rio 


house with a flat roof. 





Without waiting to see the town, we mounted 
and set off for the ranch. It was about fourteen 
| miles away, and lay in one of those singular 
prairie valleys which extend like narrow fiords 
back among the mountains. 


{Our enjoymert of the scenery was greatly | 


But they grinned derisively at the devices of | 





were in their element. The moment the robbers | 


This startling incident kept Whit and Napo- | 


Our new friends had telegraphed in advance ! 
to their ranch foreman, and when the train | mescal; at any rate. he soon returned, and stun? 
Whit, wishing to be honest with the Westerners. | reached Albuquerque station two cowboys, with | at seeing his late partner riding with a rival, 
five saddle-horses, were awaiting our arrival. | suddenly resolved to make himself felt. He 
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hampered by the novelty of riding spirited bron- 
cos that seemed to object to our Eastern style 
of horsemanship. Another thing that embar- 
rassed us was the mad riding of our two hosts, 
who frequently careered round us at a reckless 
gallop—altogether I was never happier than when 
we reached the four adobe houses and six corrals 
and yards which then made up the Fniles 
Spring ranch. 

Here was a grove of cottonwood, and also a 
vineyard and fruit garden of three acres of grape. 
vines, apricot-, peach- and pear-trees. It was 
irrigated from a spring on the mountainside, the 
water running in what was called an “asseky,” 
or acequia, a sort of open aqueduct. The herd. 
lands extended for eight miles farther up the 
valley. About four thousand head of cattle were 
pastured here. 

That night we feasted on fruit and beefsteak. 
The next morning our active hosts wished to 
show us some sport hunting wildcats on the 
mountain, but when Whit found that we mas 
ride broncos or nothing, he promptly declined 
the invitation for all three of us. On account of 
our equestrian exploits of the previous evening, 
we could hardly move without crutches. 

The car containing the merry-go-round did not 
arrive at Albuquerque for four days, and till 
then we took life easily, seeing the cattle and 
eating a reckless amount of fruit. Afterward 
Napoleon was busy for a day or two, showing 

the foreman how to run the engine and 
make steam from pine-wood fuel. 
Whit, meanwhile, was assisting Lib 
and Pete to devise a neat card of 
invitation to all their friends and 
acquaintances at Albuquerque and the 
neighboring ranches. They lacked note. 
paper, but had a quantity of thick, 
heavy, gray wrapping-paper which was 
cut into pieces about two feet square. 
On this was inscribed the invitation. 
In the upper right hand corner was the 
ranch “brand’’—in the place of a coat of 
arms. Below, Whit had made a sketch 
of the merry-go-round. Under this it 
was written in a strong hand that Lib 
tichards and Pete Gilman were “at 
home” again from the World’s Fair, 
and that they had brought back with 
them the chief attraction, which they 
would take pleasure in placing 
wholly at the disposal of 
their friends on the fol 
lowing evening. 

“Fail not to appear,” 
the invitation concluded, 
“and don’t forget the 
sefioritas.’’ 

This confident appeal, 
delivered by mounted 
messengers, had wide 
effect. By sunset the next 
day mounted parties be- 
gan to come in, and the 
sefioritas had not been 
forgotten. Lib and Pete, 
in bravest rig, galloped 
forth to greet each new 
arrival. A view hull 
on both sides would be 
exchanged; then, on 
nearer approach, the most 
exuberant greetings. 

The merry-go-round 
stood a hundred yards in 
front of the ranch house, 
and two blazing pine 
wood bonfires had been 
kindled on each side of 
it. Steam had been raised, 
and when Napoleon put the circuit in motion, and 
the merry old piano began jingling forth a waltz, 
the surprise and admiration of the cowboys was 
unbounded. There was a rush for partners, and 
within two minutes every seat and saddle had 
either a cowboy or a sefiorita. 

Never, even at the World’s Fair, had we enter- 
tained so remarkable a group of riders. In the 
ruddy firelight, with silver bangles sparkling and 
red cloaks fluttering, how picturesque they were! 
The joyous shouts of the young ranchmen echoed 
from the mountainsides. Never in our staid 
‘New England lives had we seen such heartiness, 
such apparent good-will to everybody. True, 
| most of the young men wore cartridge-belts and 
revolvers, but that was the custom of the country. 
Unfortunately, too, numbers of them were pro- 
vided with flasks of whiskey or meacal. 

Everything went on delightfully, however, for 
a couple of hours, and then Seforita Alfira left 
her partner, with whom she had been riding in 





Grande valley. The train was coursing over aj the Chariot of Xerxes. In fact, she jumped 
tract of dry, uncultivated plain, bounded on both ‘down from the circuit and angrily 

sides by scattering groups of block-shaped moun- | him. The discomfited young man, Rote Kinsley, 
tains which rose like rugged islands from a brown | also dismounted. After a dispute in which 
sea. At infrequent intervals we saw a few ' several others were involved, Rote stalked away, 
cattle, and still less frequently a square mnd- | looking sullen and flushed, and the sefiorita pro- 


| vided herself with another 


partner. 
Rote probably consoled himself with a drink of 


pulled his revolver and sent a shot through the 
top of the awning. He followed it by two others. 
The bullets were, probably, not intended to hit 
any one, but merely to show that Rote was at 
hand. : 
Lib, who was riding, jumped off and ran 10 
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the direction of the flashes. “Hi there, Rote!” 
he shouted. “Quit that, will you?” 

Napoleon shut off steam and everybody jumped 
down from the merry-go-round. Rote was stand- 
ing with his back to the wall of an adobe house 
some distance away. 

“Don’t you come near me!” we heard him call 
out to Lib. 

“Drop your gun!” cried Lib, advancing. 

Crack came a shot from the adobe wall, and a 
low ball whizzed by us. 

“The miserable coyote!” 
“He'll kill somebody.” 

Then they all tried to remonstrate with him, 
and the sefioritas threw in their word of pleading. 

But Rote’s bad blood was up and his pride 
touched. “Keep back!’’ he cried at intervals, 
and if they drew in toward him, crack would 
come a shot, apparently without much regard for 
direction. 

Whit got behind the boiler and advised Napo- 
leon and me to lie low. “We don’t want to stop 
any stray bullets down here in New Mexico,” 
said he. 

Then the crowd, advised to forbearance by 
some one, left Rote standing alone for a while; 
but that touched his pride still more, and as soon 

as the merry-go-round was set in motion again, 
whiz, whiz came a couple of balls through the 
awning. 

Thus far Lib and the others had apparently 
regarded Rote’s shooting with toleration—as an 
error of temper such as even the best of cowboys 
might commit. But when a third shot tore open 
the boot of one of the visitors and slightly 
wounded his leg, anger flamed out. 

“Now, Rote, if ye don’t quit that foolin’, we'll 
round ye up and brand ye for a maverick!” 
exclaimed Lib. ‘Drop it now!” 

Zip came a ball by Lib’s ear. 

“Get on your hosses,” said Pete. 
him up.” 

‘The sefioritas made off in a body to one of the 
adobe houses. Before Pete and the others could 
mount, Rote had regained his horse. Then 
ensued the maddest riding round and about that 
ranch and its corrals and vineyards—and that in 
a night as dark as a pocket! 

Finding that Rote had got on his horse, Lib 
and his friends tried to chase their free-shooting 
guest off the ranch; but he continued circling 


exclaimed Pete. 


“Let’s round 
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y was in the month of 
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round, at a distance, and firing his pistol. He 
had a fine horse, and in the darkness, on the soft 
prairie, they found it impossible to overtake him, 
for after each successive hot chase he would come 
from some unexpected quarter and send a few 
more balls whizzing, into the merry-go-round. 
One of these perforated the piano, two others 
lodged in the carved horses and still another 
dinted the boiler. In fact, Rote made it so lively 
in that vicinity that Whit and Napoleon and I 
retired to the flat roof of one of the adobe houses 
and lay down there in shelter. 

At about three in the morning Rote finally took 
himself off. The other guests remained to break- 
fast, and all made light of the matter. 

“Rote’s worse than an Apache,” said one, 
cheerfully. “He'll get his crowd together and 
come back some night, see if he don’t!” 

“Won't we make it hot for him when he does ?”” 
cried Pete, joyously. 

Such being the outlook, Whit took occasion to 
say to Napoleon and me that as the foreman was 
able to run the merry-go-round, there seemed no 
good reason why we should remain longer. We 
therefore took leave of our impulsive friends the 
following afternoon, and journeyed back to 
Chicago, leaving Uncle Steve’s legacy perma- 
nently, if not peacefully, installed at the Frailes 
Spring ranch. Nor have we ever heard from it 
since. 

After paying the hundred and twenty-seven 
dollars which we owed, we had about thirteen 
hundred dollars capital on hand. As the end of 
the great Fair approached, fine opportunities 
presented themselves for baying a great variety 
of articles which had been on exhibition, and 
selling them to dealers in New England. By 
Christmas we had nearly doubled our money 
from this traffic. 

In the following March we embarked in con- 
tract work, taking down ten of the smaller Fair 
buildings, and we did very well at this; so well, 


indeed, that by September we had saved sufficient | 


money to pay our expenses for four years at the 
Chicago University. Thus Napoleon and I 
justitied Grandmother Riley’s confidence that a 
merry-go-round would not permanently unsettle 
us, but I must say that we might have become 


mere vagabonds, like poor Uncle Steve, if various | 


bits of pure luck had not enabled us to withdraw 
from the demoralizing show business. 


END. 


“tigers’’ stood at a distance, 





February — February 
with us in Tasmania—that a party of us made a 
prospecting voyage out of Port Davey up the 
northwest coast in a large sailboat. Our purpose 
was to prospect for gold and silver in the bold 
cliffs and headlands. We had with us Mr. 
Thomas Philbrook, an Auckland 
engineer, Mr. Brice Devoe of Ade- 
laide, and Mr. Spencer Cathcart of 
Hobart. 

On the morning of February 24th 
we sailed round the bold promontory 
to the north of Mainwaring Cove, 
and had just entered the channel by 
Pyramid Rock, when Mr. Devoe, 
who was examining the coast-line 
through a marine glass, called out 
that there was a dead whale lying 
on the sand along the base of the 
shore crags. 

“It’s a big whale, too!” he added. 
“And the birds! There are hundreds 
of them feeding there — yes, thou- 
sands of them! The carcass is alive 
with them!” 

The boat’s course was accordingly 
laid inshore. As shallows prevented 
our running in very close, the anchor 
was dropped at a distance of about 
five hundred yards from the beach ; 
and we then got into our small boat, 
which, as a matter of precaution, 
had been towed astern. Aboard 
the sailboat we left our old skipper 
and his man. 

As we rowed in to the beach we 
saw that there were skulking along 
it three or four of those large yellow, 
black - banded wolves, sometimes 
called Tasmanian tigers, and we 
saw two smaller black and white 
wildcats. The whale lay just awash 
in the gentle surf. A cloud of gulls 
and other sea-birds were hovering 
over the place, but not feeding, 
although evidently very hungry and in constant 
motion. Perched on the carcass were seventy- 
five or a hundred larger birds, which we thought 
‘were eagles. 

Such an assemblage of eagles none of the party 
had ever seen or heard of .before. Their aéries, 

we conjectured, were on the high cliffs a little 
back from the shore. There must have been 


@ great many more eagles in the locality, for, 
numbers of them were coming and going. They | the black and white cats; and with the report attack in force. 


being a summer month, ily for a share of the 


or approached very stealth- 


blubber. The eagles were of the white-headed 
variety, Haliaétus leucocephalus, although 
Tmany of them were gray in color. We did not 
see an osprey among them ; there were a number, 
however, which, from their feathered legs, we 


presumed might be the Aquila chrysaétus or| All five of us were torn painfully. We were 


golden eagle. But nine-tenths of the group were 

white-headed eagles, large, strong and fierce. 
We landed fifty or sixty yards from the whale, 

and Devoe, with the fowling-piece in his hands, 


; Meanwhile we hailed the boat vociferously. The 


ja little upset. Cathcart threw himself on his 


| hands were painfully torn. I still swung the 
}gun butt, and contrived to inflict some little 


| stantly buffeted and received a number of ugly 








‘LET HIS BOOTS BEAR THE BRUNT OF THE ATTACK." 





stole forward in the hope of getting a shot at) 


one of the striped wolves. They all made off, 
however, before he could come near enough to 
injure them with buckshot. 





He fired at one of | 


‘were monarchs of the feast, too; for the striped | and the squallings of the wounded beast, thei 
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eagles rose with a mighty flapping of their 
wings and a chorus of hoarse screams. In these 
solitudes they had perhaps never before heard 
the sound of firearms. Gaining a height of a few 
hundred feet, numbers of them sailed round 
observing our movements, while others made 
off to the crags. We had not the least notion 
that they were likely to attack us. 

After looking at the whale a few minutes, 
Devoe pulled back to the sailboat for an axe and 
two butcher-knives. We meant to lash these to 
a couple of strong sticks and cut with them into 
the carcass ina search for ambergris. Philbrook, 
Cathcart and I remained on the beach, awaiting 
his return and speculating idly as to the weight 
of the vast creature that now lay dead before us. | 
We gave little more attention to the eagles until 
one swooped down, and with a harsh, whistling 
scream, passed so near the head of the Auckland 
engineer as to brush off his hat. It wheeled up 
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whale—a disagreeable task for which we were 
poorly requited ; for, in the language of the fable 
of the woman and her hen, we found only what 
is accustomed to be found in all whales. 


—————~<+o>—_— 
Her Italian Friends. 


EVERY day before Dennis Carroll leaves home 
for work, he goes to where his eldest daughter, 

Maggie, sits by the window, and kisses her and 
slips a nickel into her hand. 

“Make them give you a good nickel’s worth 
to-day,” he says. 

“Oh, they always do, father!’’ she returns. 

Then the mother gets the children ready for 
the summer school, and by and by they go—all 
except Maggie. For Maggie cannot go. She 
cannot arise from her chair without assistance. 
She has been an invalid for years—ever since 





aloft, but immediately dived past our heads again. 
Its aggressive screech ap- 
peared to act as a summons 
to the others; for another 
stooped, repeating the scream. 

“Look here, now, this 
is getting interesting!” ex- 
claimed Cathcart. 

Devoe had laid the gun 
down across a drift-stick. 
I ran to get it, and facing 
round, took aim at one of the 
eagles in the air, but missed 
my shot. By this time Phil- 
brook and Cathcart, fighting 
with both hands, were run- 
ning backward toward me. 
Not less than a dozen eagles were now swooping 
down. One would no sooner brush past than 
another was descending like a dart. And now, 
excited by the screams of their fellows, a cloud 
of eagles were on wing from the cliffs. 

Devoe had the cartridges; but I clubbed the 
gun, and succeeded in giving one of the stooping 
birds a hard blow; another carried away my 
hat, however, and a good deal of hair. At about 
the same instant, Cathcart was knocked off his 
feet and nearly blinded by another eagle, which 
struck him heavily from behind—for what 
embarrassed us most was their trick of diving at 
us from in front and behind at the same moment. 

Philbrook took a drift-log, and holding it above 
his head, sheltered himself from the diving birds. 


screams of the excited eagles wholly drowned our 
voices, however; and the rushing noise made by 
their wings was so bewildering that we were not 


back, and raising his feet, let his boots bear the 
brunt of the attack. By this time his face and | 


injury on our winged assailants, but was con- 


scratches. 

I think that at least seventy eagles were about 
us by this time, with reénforcements arriving 
every moment. And as the conflict proceeded, 
they appeared to scream more wildly and become 
more incensed. 

Devoe and the skipper put in to 
our assistance, landed, and attempted 
to beat off the eagles with their oars 
and an axe. They succeeded in 
killing two, and diverting the attack 
from us a little. Tha skipper was 
immediately beaten do v1, however, 
and received an ugly talon wound 
on the neck. He crawled behind 
the boat, and then shouted to the 
rest of us to assist him to draw it 
out of the water and turn it over, as 
protection. Cathcart, Devoe and 
I making a rush, accomplished the 
manceuvre without much damage. 

Philbrook held to his upreared log 
for a time, but the eagles so beset 
him that he soon dropped it and 
Tan to our shelter. All five of us 
were now under the boat, and 
the exultant eagles circled round, 
screaming in triumph. We heartily 
wished ourselves on board the 
sailboat; our one man in it could 
afford us no assistance. If we had 
been provided with sharp lances, I 
dare say we might have beaten the | 
birds off. 

Devoe had six or seven cartridges 
left, and loading under cover of the 
boat, he crept out and fired at the! 
eagles. At last he killed one and 
crippled two others; but instead of 
abandoning the fight after these 
casualties, the aérial warriors gath- 
ered only the more fiercely, screaming 
defiance. Then for a time we lay 
quiet, and bound up our scratches. 


by no means anxious to renew the fray. 
Gradually the warlike birds made off to alight 
on the cliffs, or return to their repast on the whale; 
and after being cooped up under the boat for 
nearly an hour, we seized a chance to leap out, 
shove it off from the beach and row hastily out 
to the sailboat. A dozen eagles rose and came 
screaming after us, but they did not renew the 





That evening we landed and cut open the 





“THE LIVELY TUNE BEGINS.” 


the day she slipped and fell on the stairs. 

All day long she sits in her 
; invalid’s chair by the window 
that overlooks the court. She 
does not read much,—although 
she has books and papers in 
plenty given her,—for it hurts 
her head to read. She likes to 
talk with people, although not 
always, because most people put. 
too much pity in their voices. 
And she does not want to be 
pitied. She wants people to be 
jolly, and to gossip and joke with 
her, as her father does. This is 
why she welcomes her Italian 
friends so gladly. Every fine - 
day, about three o’clock in the afternoon, just 
when it is hottest and sultriest, just when 
Maggie is feeling most tired and worn out, they 
come into the court, the man pushing the piano- 
organ before him, the woman aiding. They stop 
before Maggie’s window, which fortunately is 
on the ground floor. 

The man lifts his hat, smiles and bows. The 
woman, too, smiles gayly, and gives her tam- 
bourine a brisk anticipatory shake. 

“Good-a day! Good-a day!” 

Maggie returns their salutations gravely, with 
a quaint touch of formal ceremony in the staid 
little bend of her head, as if she were a young 
princess receiving the court minstrels. But her 
eyes, full of a shining pleasure, welcome the 
ambulant musicians. And they understand. 
Again they smile. The man turns the organ 
crank, the lively tune begins, the woman swings 
her tambourine with deft hands and nimble 
fingers. The children throng around and dance. 
Neighbors lean out of the windows to listen. 

“Ah! ’Tis Maggie Carroll’s Italians again!” 
says one. 

This is the golden hour of the sick girl’s dull, 
monotonous day. 

The music stops. The man takes off his heavy 
cloth cap (Maggie wonders how he can wear it 
in such hot weather) and comes, bowing and 
smiling, under Maggie’s window. He always 
comes to her first, and always with an assured 
air. The pride with which the girl receives this 
recognition of her preéminence is keen and 
perennial, and with beaming eyes she stretches 
out her arm and drops her nickel in the cap. 

“Much-a thank! much-a thank!” says the 
organ-grinder, bowing low. He goes here and 
there with outstretched cap, now and then getting 
a penny, sometimes nothing at al. But always 
there is Maggie’s nickel. 

They play one more tune, and then, with a 
“Good-a day” to Maggie, they trudge away, 
and the girl lies back in her chair, happy and 
satisfied. To-night when the father comes home 
she will tell him how “much she got for her 
nickel,’’? what tunes she heard and how many. 
And to-morrow, she knows, the Italians will 
come again. 

Once, a short while ago, the factory in which 
Mr. Carroll works sit down for a fortnight. 
During the first week Maggie had her nickel the 
same as usual, and that week was especially 
delightful to .er, for her father would sit with 
her to hear the music. But when a laboring man 
with a large family is idle, every nickel counts, 
and by the middle of the second week there were 
no nickels left to buy music. Dennis, hating to 
witness the girl’s silent distress, left the house. 
At three o’clock the musicians came. 

“Good-a day!” they cried. The man put his 
hand to the organ-crank. Maggie beckoned to 
him. Thesmiling Italian ran under the window. 

“T’ve got no money to-day,” said Maggie, ina 
quivering voice, “and—and I don’t want you to 
play for nothing.” To Maggie, this daily concert 
was her own concern. She felt herself respon- 
sible for it. Her eyes were blinking a little as 
she looked at the brown, earringed minstrel. 

“Ho! ho!’ he laughed. ‘‘Gotta no monna, eh? 
That all-aright! Sure! Sure!” 

He ran back to the organ. He spoke fora 
moment to his companion, who turned and waved 
her hand and smiled at Maggie. They played 
tune after tune, briskly, happily. Never before 
had Maggie had such a concert. And they came 
every day thereafter, the same as ever. 

When they came on the next Monday, Maggie 
had her nickel ready. Mr. Carroll had returned 
to work, and had drawn out some money espe- 
cially for her. And, it must be said, the music 
sounded better to her then. 

C. M. WILLIAMS. 
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Current Topics. 


‘Where lies the East ?’' was the eager 
query of the fifteenth century navigators seeking 
a passage to China. Captains of Occidental 
ships of state in this last quarter-year of the 
nineteenth century put it differently: “How the 
East lies!” 








An educational society in Manila has 
sent three Filipino youths to Ann Arbor for an 


American education. They have already learned ; 


to like apples and pumpkin pies, but do not 
approve of the irregular method in which our 
nouns are pluralized. The youngest of the three, 
who is eleven years of age, says he wants to see 
the snow and ice, of which he has heard so much. 
In these respects the Philippine youths are not 
unlike other boys. 


The reputation of the mosquito, which 
was never of the best, is being torn to shreds by 
the scientists these days. The insect has been 
proved to be one, if not the sole, means of 
spreading malaria; and now it has been discov- 
ered that elephantiasis, a hideously deforming 
disease of the tropics, is due to the action of a 
very minute worm which enters the body through 
the mosquito’s proboscis while the insect is 
sucking its victim’s blood. 

“‘Music has won more battles than 
gunpowder,” said a great general. Certainly 
more flags have been taken by Sousa’s band 
the past summer than by all our armies in the 
field. Nearly every city in Europe has presented 
Sousa with a civic banner, and his so-called 
“American” music has marched triumphant 
through camps usually half-hostile to the 
“States.’” May such peaceful victories attend 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever!” 

Hay - fever patients in Germany are increas- 
ing in numbers, and the doctors are advising 
their afflicted patients to try the island of 
Helgoland as a refuge from their tormenting 
malady. There are islands on our coast where a 
similar immunity, or at least important relief, 
is secured. Even there a land-breeze may work 
mischief with the sufferers; but in general the 
comfort is decided and the change for the 
better often remarkable. The sources of human 
happiness are varied. For a large class, at 
certain seasons, bliss would consist in being 
twelve miles from a sneeze. 

A Swiss factory inspector reports that 
two years ago a company of workmen objected 
to an improved ventilating apparatus because 
it would breed rheamatism. This summer the 
same laborers refused to go to another building 
because it lacked that ventilating apparatus. 
Since these men seem to have learned a useful 
lesson, why not import them to America and 
distribute them about the country as church 
janitors? An Ohio minister recently had to 
stop his sermon while two fainting women were 
carried out. An investigating stranger after- 
ward discovered that the janitor had nailed the 
new memorial windows so that they could not 


be opened, because his occasional substitute had | 


a bad habit of trying to air the church! 

There may be much scientific and literary 
sympathy between nations which are politically 
uncongenial. There is a current medical proverb 
in Europe that when a thing is verified on the 
banks of the Spree, as well as on the banks of 
the Seine, that is, when Berlin and Paris agree, 
there must be something in it. So much has 
been added to our knowledge of the physical 
history of the race by study and experimerts in 
France and Germany, that the proverb is worthy 
to be remembered when the political relations of 
the two countries are in question. Moreover, 
is it. not best for the world to emphasize the 
fraternizings rather than the estrangements of 
the nations? 


“A library in a garden,” the aspiration of 
an old scholar who loved nature as well as books, 
is in a fair way to be realized for everybody in 
Brooklyn. By the codperation of the public 
library and the park commission there were 
reading-rooms and libraries in three of the 
Brooklyn parks during the summer, and one of 
them was visited by more than six thousand 
persons in a month. People who used to sit 
around stupidly, half-asleep, read while enjoying 
the peace and quiet of the place, and children 
found something to do besides playing until they 


were tired and quarrelsome. They all are to be | 


congratulated, but equally warm congratulations 
are due the public library, which has found one 
more way to fulfil its mission of reaching the 
public. 


The hurricane which visited Galveston, 
Texas, last month will take its place as one of 
the great storms of the century, perhaps, indeed, 


ns the greatest. The loss of thousands of lives ; | 


the wreck of all the shipping in the harbor; the 
destruction of all the bridges, most of the public 
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| buildings, including hospitals, churches, school- 

houses, orphan asylums and the United States 
| barracks; the rnin of hundreds of dwellings and 
' millions of dollars’ worth of goods in stores and 
, furniture in houses—these are blows from which 

even the most courageous community must take 
| Years to recover. Fortunately, Galveston has 
‘ not been left to bear her burden alone. The first 
messages which reached the city over the restored 
wires were messages of sympathy and offers of 
aid. The news of the disaster reached the East 
on Sunday. President McKinley at once gave 
orders that one thousand tents and fifty thousand 
rations be sent. The first act of the New 
York Merchants’ Association on Monday was 
to telegraph Galveston for a list of what was 
‘ needed most, and when the extent of the disaster 
| was realized, offers of food, clothing and money 
poured in on the stricken city from every part 
of the United States. The only relief for the 
horrors of such a disaster as this is the wide- 
spread sympathy it awakens, and the throng of 
| charitable people who hasten to assume a share 


of the burden. 
meee ge 


LITERATURE. 


A small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 
Byron. 
——_+02—___ 


The New Apportionment. 


OLITICIANS will scan the census returns 
with lively interest, because population 
forms the basis of the apportionment of 

| representation in Congress. Some states will 

gain and some will lose, relatively at least, 
according to the measure of growth of population ; 


statistics are tabulated, and a much longer time 
| before the ratio of apportionment is settled. 

The ratio adopted after the census of 1890 was 
one representative to each 173,901 of the popula- 
tion. This resulted ina House of three hundred 
and fifty-six members; when Utah was admitted 
the number was increased by one. 

The use of the same ratio, with a population 
larger by twelve to fifteen millions than that of 
1890, would add about seventy-five to the member- 
ship of the House. Congress will undoubtedly 
—as has been the almost unvaried rule—adopt a 
larger divisor to determine the representation, 
but a number that will result in some increase of 
members. Under the last apportionment, thirty- 
one members were added, and under the appor- 
tionment next preceding, thirty-two. 

The present House is not a large body, as com- 
| pared with European parliamentary assemblies. 
It is smaller than the German Reichstag, much 
smaller than the French Chamber of Deputies, 
and but a little more than half as large as the 
British House of Commons. But the size of 
the present hall of the House’of Representatives 
sets a limit to increase, unless the desks and 
| chairs are removed, and benches are provided, 
after the British custom. 

The center of population was fixed, by the last 
| census, at a point twenty miles east of Columbus, 
Indiana. It had moved farther and farther 
westward with each census. 
census will show it to have moved still farther 
weet, but it is probable that the change will be 
| less marked than in some previous decades. The 
; last decade has not been one of “booms,” but of 
widely distributed growth. The indications are 
' that the largest percentage of growth will be 
found in the central West rather than the farther 
West, and in the states which have a considerable 
urban population rather than those whose popu- 
lation is chiefly agricultural. 


—_——_~2—__ 


Luxuries for Private Soldiers. 


'HE requirements are so many and the ex- 
amination is so strict that a man who joins 
the regular army of the U nited States must 

| be, physically, an almost perfect man. It is the 

| government's interest, of course, to keep him so. 

: In time of actual war he may have to bear some 

' deprivations as well as face the ever-present risks 

of battle; but ordinarily he is well sheltered, 

clothed and fed, and if the generous army ration 
does not satisfy him, he can buy a great many 

; luxuries for a very little money. 

The subsistence bureau of the War Depart- 
ment does not often figure in print, but the 
enlisted man, at least, knows that it does much 
for the army’s health and contentment. Virtually 
, it conducts a department store for soldiers, selling 
everything at cost price. Private Jones of the 
| Fourteenth can buy a fine razor, for instance, 
cheaper than his brother in New York can, and 
j if the private has a fancy for toilet soaps and 
silk handkerchiefs, equally good bargains are 
open to him. 

To supplement the rations is, however, the 
principal business of the subsistence bureau. It 
provides almost everything that is eatable—con- 
densed milk, jams and jellies, pickles, dried fish, 
maple syrup, olives, crackers and cakes, and a 
| bewildering variety of canned foods, including 
soups, meats, vegetables and fish. Recently 
| candy was added to the list, and although our 

boys in China are out of the latitude of chocolate 
| creams, they can buy cake chocolate and all the 
gumdrops, lemon tablets and similar hard candies 
| that they. wish. 

: Our army has no exact equivalent as yet for 





but it will be months, probably, before the full | 


Doubtless the new ; 


the “field bakeries” employed by the French ana 
other foreign armies, which furnish fresh bread 
every morning to the troops in the field. But on 
the whole, United States soldiers are probably 
better cared for than those of any other country. 
It is a truism that they deserve the care. The 
army is so small, compared to the fighting forces 
of other nations, that the country has been able 
to set a high standard, and enlist men who are 
as worthy to enjoy luxuries as they are strong to 
endure hardships. 


——__<»—___ 


RESTRAINT. 


Be thankful, even when tired and faint, 
For the rich bounties of restraint. 
Wordsworth. 


The Blue-Coat Boys. 


HOUSANDS of Americans have visited 
af old Christ’s Hospital in London, on the site 
| of the ancient Greyfriars’ Monastery, 
| where little King Edward VI. long ago founded 
this great charity school. ‘‘Shades of the prison- 
house”’ have long fallen upon the blue-coat boys, 
for the old school was close by the gloomy 
Newgate jail, but when school reopened a few 
weeks ago, the picturesque youngsters gathered | 
in the green hills of Hertfordshire, and old 
Newgate Street knows them no more. 

Christ's Hospital was intended by its dying | 
founder to be a refuge for poor children, and 
scholars are still admitted, as were Lamb, 
Coleridge and Leigh Hunt, for sweet charity's | 
sake. The great majority, however, are paying 
boys, with an occasional girl who, in due time, 
| shows the excellence of her training by winning 
| prizes at Oxford or Girton. 

The costume of the blue-coat boys faithfully 

; teflects a boy’s dress of three centuries ago— 

Jong blue gown buttoned in front to the ankles, 

‘a belt in which the skirt is tucked during play- 

time, fervid yellow stockings, buckled shoes and 

little tabs of neckcloths. There was also at! 
; first a tiny cap, but it was so difficult to keep on 
| the head that it was gradually abandoned, and 
| bareheadedness—rain, snow or shine—is now the 
 blue-coat boy’s distinguishing mark. 

In the observance of holiday customs also, 
Christ's Hospital clings closely to its traditions 
| Every Easter the boys visit the lord mayor. 
Each of them receives a glass of lemonade and a 
j coin fresh from the mint. On speech day the 
j Mayor and city fathers visit the hospital; the 
, boys greet them in Latin and Greek, and again 
the lord mayor presents the performers with a 
guinea. “Suppings” take place in Lent, when 
all the governors of the institution assemble 
to see the boys at dinner, and walk about the 
| tables talking and asking questions as they choose 
or can. 

Nor is it for nothing that the ancient customs 
are still cherished at Christ’s Hospital. The boy 
| invested with the blue coat can never again be ' 
quite the irresponsible thing he was. “He 
cannot hide from himself that some have! 
striven,” and many attained. Three centuries 
of “old blues’’ are looking down upon him. It. 
may be all a matter of sentiment, this aim of the 
blue-coat boys to preserve the best traditions 
| of their past, and to add new honors for their 
successors to emulate; but it is one of those 
sentiments which most enrich life. 





i 


Children’s Eyesight. 
NN inquiry on a large scale of the extent of 
A defective vision among children of school 
age was made recently in London by the 
school board. The motive of the test was not 
scientific, but practical. It was intended to 
ensure front seats to children who, by reason of 
| defective vision, needed to be favored. The test ' 
| was the familiar one of reading lines of type of 
different sizes, at a uniform distance. It was 
applied to more than three hundred thousand 
children, and the results, carefully tabulated, are 

of general interest. 

Nearly one-fourth of the whole number of 
children were found with vision so defective that | 

; their parents were advised to send them to 
oculists, There were two thousand who, at the 

| Prescribed distance of twenty feet, could read 
only the enormous top letters of the reading-card, 

| Which were meant to be read at a distance of 

_ two hundred feet. 

| The largest percentage of defective vision, 
rising, in some. instances, to nearly one-half of 
the whole number, was found in the more densely 
populated portions of the city. This was inter- 

preted as corroborating the “town vision” theory, 

, that the sight of residents in thickly Populated | 

‘ areas suffers from having little chance of exercise 
in distant vision. 

|_ But another contributing cause may be found 

i in the fact that children in crowded tenement- 
house sections are less well-nourished and cared 

j for. Asa rule, there were more cases of defective 

' vision among girls than among boys, a difference 
which was reasonably attributed to the strain of 
eyesight caused by needlework. 

The most perplexing disclosure of the returns 
was a steady improvement in the ratio of vision 
in the upper grades; the lowest grades yielded ; 

| the worst results, the next lowest the next worst, 

‘and so on without a break until, in the highest ; 
grade, almost eighty-four in a hundred had good ' 

! vision. The generally accepted explanation of 
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the increase is not that the older pupils improve 
in the matter of vision, but that they gain in the 
accuracy of reading, the trained eye being better 
able to discern letters than the untrained. 


———_~+ 





A Pessimist. 


‘A FEW weeks ago there died in Germany a 

A poet and philosopher whose great intelleo. 

tual gifts and extensive learning gave him 

a place in his own country but little lower than 

that of Hegel, and entitle him to rank with the 
intellectual giants of the world. 

The man was Frederick Nietzsche. It is pos. 
sible that his philosophy, and perhaps even hig 
name, are unknown to more than a few of the 
readers of The Companion. If so, the readery 
as a whole are the richer, for the doctrine Niet 
zsche taught was not merely pessimism, but 
worse than pessimism. It was the negation of 
Christianity, the uselessness of brotherly love, 
of charity, in fact, of all those virtues on which 
our civilization rests, 

To him the world was composed of but two 
classes, masters and slaves; the one of right 
noble, free, handsome, ruthless; the other 
stunted, feeble, cringing and helpless. That the 


‘one class owed anything to the other, that the 
; strong should help the weak or the rich the Poor, 


seemed to him absurd; a sign of weakness 
worthy only of denunciation and scorn. 

It is not remarkable that the apostle of so 
hideous a doctrine should have made few con- 
verts. The history of mankind is all against 
him, and the first man who gives a cup of water 
to a thirsty stranger and feels the happier for 
making the gift thereby refutes his whole 
argument. 

But it seems almost as if the God Whom 
Nietzsche denied and the spirit of Jove which he 
denounced so ordered his death that it should be 
a direct and impressive answer to the teachings 
of his life; for at the last the powerful brain 


| failed, and when insanity had settled upon this 


poor philosopher of pessimism, and he could no 
longer write or teach, it was one of those very 
charitable institutions which he had derided that 
received him, and within its friendly walls the 
end came in peace and bodily comfort. 

The London Spectator charitably and fittingly 
says: “What revelations God’s minister of death 
has in keeping for such an unhappy soul!” 


—————<~e+—___ 


On the Other Side. 


HE well-fed American, says Mr. Henry 

l Briggs, who was a trader in China for twenty 
years, can have no idea of the utterly bare 

life of the Chinese rice-picker. It is, at the best, 
Perpetual seml-starvation. In years when the crop 
is short these men grow into the likeness of skele- 
tons. Infant female children are smothered asa 
religious duty, to save them from the pangs of 
ceath by famine. Yet in the midst of this hard- 
ship and want they are brave and cheerful, and 


| kind and considerate neighbors, helping and 


nursing each other with much tenderness. 

Mr. Briggs says that one autumn, in a year of 
famine, he went with two English travellers to 
shoot ducks in the vast rice swamps. They lost 
their way, and after wandering for hours, met 
Chinese of the lowest class, who conducted the, 
after two hours of hard plowing through the 


'tud of the swamps, back to their starting-place. 


The man was thin and weak, and was pale with 


| exhaustion when he turned to go home. Hence it 


was a liberal handful of money which they offered 


; him in payment—more than he could earn by two 


years of labor, for wages in China are almost 
incredibly low. 

To their astonishment, he refused to accept any 
reward whatever. The reason he gave was that 
Confucius had ordered his followers to show 
kindness to their brother men. ‘We are so poor,” 
he said, “that the chance rarely comes to us to 


| obey him. No such chance as this has ever before 


come to me. I will not lose ft." 

“Nor was this a solitary case,’? says Mr. Briggs. 
“It 1s the habitual temper of the people.” Such 
incidents as this lend weight to the statement so 
often made by those most familiar with China, 
that continued seizure of territory by foreigners 
and the interference with domestic laws and 
customs have roused the Chinese to a fury quite 
at variance with their usual temper. 


——_+o-+____ 


A Broken Thread, 


T was one of the boy’s duties to carry the mail 
| from the summer hotel where be worked to 
the post-office in the neighboring village. He 
was an honest boy, but apt to be careless at times. 
-One day, on his return from the office, he found 
that a letter had remained in the bag unnoticed 
when he took out the others, He took it out now 
and looked at it. It was directed to some town 
in France, 

He could still mail it in time for the noon train 
if he ran ail of the way back; but it was a scorch- 
ing day, the road was dusty, and he was tired. 
Besides, there was a game of ball going on that 
he wanted to see. It did not look like an impor 
tant letter. A thin, light thing, directed in 8 
woman’s hand! Pshaw! Women were always 
scribbling! 

He threw it into the bag and went whistling to 
the ball-field. 

The letter was mailed two hours later. It 
reached New York just an hour too late for the 
steamer, and was thus delayed four days. 

Old Jeanne, the cook at the hotel, went about 
that summer crooning happily to herself, mutter 
Ing and laughing when she was alone, paring the 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 
Walter Baker & Go, La. 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genffine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 
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Lanterns. Views of 


: , . 
was formerly the general’s confidential clerk. eterno ec, 


“At one of their meetings, as he told the story, 
Douglas brought out a map of the West, saying 
that he intended to introduce a bill to form some 
new territories, and wanted Denver to suggest 
appropriate names. 

“‘Colorado’ was the first one mentioned. ‘I 
have already applied that to this one,’ said Doug- 
las, pointing on the map to what is now the State 
of Colorado. ‘I want a name for a territory lam 
going to mark out up here in the mountains.’ 

“Denver's life in the West and his service in the 
Mexican War had made him famlillar with many 
Spanish words, and he remarked, ‘Why not call it 
Montana?’ 

“ «What does that mean?’ 

“Denver replied that it meant ‘mountainous 
country.’ By way of assuring himself, Douglas 
called to his wife, repeated the question, and 
received the same answer. ‘General, it’s just the 
word,’ said Douglas. ‘I shall adopt It.’ ” 

The bill did not pass at that time, Indeed, 
Montana was not organized as a territory until 
1864, three years after the death of Douglas. But 
the name was given to it in duc time. 


potatoes. When her mistress asked her one day 
why she laughed, she said: 

“Jt’s for Louis, madame—my old Louis, He 
comes at last. It was for that I save and save, 
cone—two year. He is lame and sick—not like me. 
I come here with my boy, Jean, to earn money so 
that we can all make a home here. Jean is dead. 
Then I work here alone to bring my husband. 
We take ze little cabin yonder. I cook for you; 
Louis, he makes us a little garden. He shall have 
care of the poulets. We shall talk over the old 
times. We shall be as happy as the birds.” 

She went on to tell their plan. The old man 
was to walk from the hills to Havre, where he 
would take the ship. She had sent the money for 
his passage in a draft. He had itnow. He would | 
be here next week. They never would be sepa-| 
rated again. 

The old man went to Havre on the day set, but 
he found no letter. Worn out with his journey, {ll 
and penniless, he wandered about the quays of | 
the great seaport for three days, and at last was | 
taken to a house of refuge for paupers. 

The letter came at last, but it was too late. It 
never reached him. He died the following winter. 

Jeanne worked alone for the rest of her life, in | 
merciful ignorance that her life was so lonely and : 
empty just because a well-meaning boy had failed 
in a trifling duty. 

Human lives are so closely woven together that 
the cutting of a single thread sometimes starts a 
rent which may extend beyond our knowledge or ‘ 
power to help. 

Sg 














Sheets and Pillowcases 


Every article made on our ‘own premises, and 
under the most rigid sanitary conditions, Every 
piece warranted perfect. Every article meas 
ured AFTER it is finished, NOT BEFORE, 

Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases bear- 
ing the gummed label trademark of the De- 
fender Mig. Co, 

Made of all grades, from plain hemmed and 
hemstitched to fancy hemstitched of finest 
quality. 

A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 

FREE on application to your dry goods dealer. 









HEARING OF TREASON. 


‘There is no more tragic story In our history than | 
the treason of Benedict Arnold. No wonder that 
Washington exclaimed when he heard it, “Whom 
can we trust now?” The discovery of the plot 
spread consternation everywhere among the | 
American officers, and it is very interesting to) 
read the comments made upon it by contempora- 
ries. Here is an entry from the journal of Col. 
Israel Angel of Rhode Island, a brave soldier and 
stanch patriot: 


September 26th, 1780, the most Extraordinary 
affair happened yesterday that Ever has taken 
place Since the war, General Benedict Arnold 
who Commanded at west point went to the 
enemy, His Excellency the Commander in Chiet 

| having been to Hartford to meet the French 
Gen’l and Admiral, was on his way to join the 
army and yesterday the Adj’t General of the 
Brittish Army was taken at Tarry Town as a Spye 
by three Militia men the news Soon reached west | 
joint and on the Appearence of His Excellency | 
comming to the post Gen’! Arnold went down to 
the River Side with Six men with him, got into a 
boat, went down the river to the English Friggat 
that Lay there and went on board of her, and She 
Imeadetly Set Sail for New York and by the best | 














AT HIS FATHER’S KNEE. 


Beside Macaulay, the giant, the young American 
mentioned below may be “mere six-foot-six,” but 
he towered head and shoulders above the other 
guests at a dinner once given by the United States 
Consul at Chemnitz. 

On this occasion, on the authority of the Albany 
Journal, with the coffee came a good deal of chaff 
from some German officers present about the 
American’s ignorance of his own country, Its 
rulers, and other matters; and finally one of them 
declared that he did not believe the consul him- 
self could give the names of the Presidents of the 
United States. 

The consul named them over, although not 
without some hesitation. Whereupon his German 
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friend remarked that he did not believe there was information he had ben Carrying on a treacherous ! Six styles. $4.90 to 
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The United States consular agent had previously 
said nothing, but he interfered here, declaring 
that he could not only name the Presidents, but | 
the Vice-Presidents also. He was about to begin | 
when a second thought struck him, and he said: 

“While I am about it, I may as well give you the 
Secretaries of State, too.” 

The Germans took a book containing the lists, 
and followed the young man as he went correctly 
through them. Then he turned upon the Germans. 

“Now I would like to know,” he sald, “whether | 
any of you can give the names of the Prussian 
rulers from the time of Charlemagne and his sons 
down to the Emperor William?” 

Not one of the Germans could get half-way 
through the list, and they were on the point of 
apologizing to the young Massachusetts scholar, , 
when he astonished them still more by modestly | 
suggesting, ‘“‘Perhaps I had better do it for you.” 

He began with Charlemagne and went through 
the list without a break, much to the amazement 
of his German hosts and the delight of the consul 
and the other Americans. 

“How did you do it?” asked the consul. 

“Oh, my father had a taste for such things, and | 
taught them to me when I was a boy. You see,” | 
the young man quietly added, “they are some- | 
times useful to know.” 


+> 


NOAH. 


Mr. Moody used to tell, in a characteristic story, | 
how he learned to put away discouragement. As 
he was one day sitting in his study, brooding over 
his lack of success, 8 young man, who conducted | 
a Bible class of a hundred members, came in. It 
was plain to see that he was on the mountain-top, 
while Mr. Moody was in the valley of humiliation. | 

“What kind of a day did you have yesterday?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Very poor. I feel quite cast down. 
you get on?” 

“Oh, grandly! I never had a better day!” 

“What was your subject?” 

“T had the life and character of Noah, Did you 
ever preach on Noah? Did you ever study up his 
life?” 

“Well, no. I can tell what there is about him in 
the Bibfe. You know it’s all contained in a few 
verses.” 

“Ah, then, if you never studied it before, do it 
now. It will do you good. Noah was a wonder- 
ful character.” 

“When the young man went away,” says Mr. 
Moody, “I read all I could find about Noah. I 
had not been reading long before the thought 
came stealing over me: ‘Here is a man who toiled 
on for a hundred and twenty years, and never had 
asingle convert outside his own family. Yet he 
was not discouraged!’ 

“The cloud had gone. I started out to a noon 
prayer-meeting. A man got up and told us that, 
ina little town in Illinois, he had admitted a hun- 
dred young converts to church-membership. As 
he was speaking, I said to myself, ‘I wonder what 

Noah would have given for that! He never had 
any such results from his labors.’ 

“T have never hung my harp on the willows since 
that day.” 


How did ; 


oe 


NAMING MONTANA. 


It is not always easy to name a baby, and to 
name a state or territory—which is destined to be 
the birthplace of thousands of babies obviously 
avery serious matter. The late Gen. J. W. Denver, | 
for whom the chief city of Colorado is called, | 
always insisted that he gave the name to Montana. 

“General Denver was very intimate with Stephen 
A. Douglas,” writes Mr. F. M. Clevenger, who 






to Sell them that 
Heavens directed 


f° 


otherways. 


be ready to march as Soon as possible, we all 


turnd out went to Cooking and packing up their 
Baggage the pennsylvania line marched cor aud: 
Bc hal 


left thelr Baggage to follow it being Ex A 
the Enemy would attempt to take west point this 
night the News Come to us alittle after midnight, 
had not this horrid Treason ben discovered 


America would have Ree’d a deadly wound if not | 


4# fatal Stabb. 


DEFEATED. 
A. Phelps Whitmarsh gives, In the Qutlook, an 


experience with Filipino guides, and the sequel to | 


attempting to have one’s own way with them, 
especially when that way involves an expenditure 
of energy. The travellers were determined to 
ascend a certain mountain. 


who was leading us grew uncertain about the trail. 


As we climbed higher and higher, the old fellow 
At last he halted, and spoke to another guide in Costumes; ected 
their own tongue. ‘“Sefiores,” interpreted Simeon, | ‘$8 up. 


“there is no water higher upon the mountain.” 
This was evidently a ruse to prevent us from 

going any farther. So we told him we did not 

want any water, and ordered him to go on. 
“Sefiores,” he said, @ little later, “the carriers 


are exhausted. They cannot travel any more erate prices. 
ere the carriers thst unless they follow "is we! Ae gesiene In:deckets; Hned throceh= 
sl 0 on without them, and pay them nothing.” 
weRores, the patiis lest B-" | 5 New French Skirts cut according to the 
“Well, let the guide find it again.” latest models, $4 up. 


“He cannot, sefior. He 
mountain above this. 
negrito to show the way.” 

“Go on, anyway.” 

ote where, senor?” 

“Up.” 

After an hour or so of progress so slow that we 
searcely seemed to be moving at all, we were well 
scratched, pricked, torn and angered. 
gave itup. The smiling guide had beaten us. 


loes not know the 


AT A WEDDING. 


A clergyman, officiating at a wedding, is some- ; 


times obliged to pinch himself to avoid laughing 
at the groom’s or the bride’s blunders. Newman 
Hall, in his “Autobiography,” describes a wedding 
where he was hardly able to avoid laughing aloud. 


The bride and bridegroom were 
uncultured. I had to instruct them in the ritual. 
Prior to the de: ‘ation, “I take thee be my 
lawful wedded wife,” I said to the youth, “You are 
to repeat after me,” and then, as he did not k 
what to do, | whispered, “Take her right 
on which, in a loud voi he shouted, ‘1 
roight 'and!”” much to the amusement of the 
maids. 

Then came a difficulty in placing the ring on the 














finger of the bride, who suggested as a remedy, | 


“Wet itt” 
Acting on this counsel, he put her fin; 


I ger into his 
mouth, and after lubrication, succeeded. 


NOT SO FORTUNATE. 


Tennyson’s well-known ayersion to sightseers 
and their ways gave rise to many an odd experi- 
ence. Once, it is said, he complained to the queen, 
saying that he could no longer stay in the Isle of 
Wight, owing to the tourists who came to stare 
at him. 

The queen, with a kindly irony, said that she 
herself did not suffer much from that grievance ; 
but Tennyson, taking her literally, replied in the 
same strain. 

“No, madam,” said he, ‘and if I could clap a 
sentinel wherever I liked, I should not be troubled, 











st with all the men, but 
on Receiving 
this intelligence, the whole Army was ordered to 


He expected to find a! 
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but we are the only house 
making fashionable gar- 
ments to order at moderate 
prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
an exclusive line of suits 
and cloaks. We will mail 
it free, together with a 
choice line of samples to 
select from. Our prices 
this season are lower 
than ever before. 
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be pleated to mail our catalogue, together with a 
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say whether you wish samples for suits or for 
cloaks, and we will then be able to send you exactly 
what you desire. Write today for Catalogue and 
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Is essential to the proper preparation of 
SOUPS, BOUILLON, MEAT JELLIES, 
BEEP TEA, GRAVIES. 

A very little of it represents the strength 
and savor of pounds of prime beef. The 
best cooks find it as necessary as the 

spice box. 
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The pertection of all reservoir ranges is 
reached in a range that will work equally 
well with soft coal or hard coal, wood or cobs 

bake, roast, boil, seethe and fry to perfec- 
tion~ heat all the water you need almost 
instantly — properly used, last a lifetime; 
and save its price ina year. 


Majestic 


Malleable Iron and Steel 


Range 


does all of it,and the reservoir will not 
boil, “thump” and steam you out of the 
Kitchen. This range will not clog with 
ashes and clinkers, allow smoke and 
soot to escape into the kitchen, crack or 
break, or subject you to the’ expense 
and annoyance of every other cooking 
apparatus. Made of MALLEABLE IRON 
and best open-hearth coid-rolled steel, 
10 to 60 per cent. heavier throughout 
than any other range. Flues lined with 
pure asbestos, and the entire range 
Hveted with the best Norway iron rivets 

air-tight and dust-tight. This ex- 
plains Why a Great Majestic Range will 
its work in half the time, and with 
half the fuel. 


are different and distinct from all others—made in 
variety to fit all conditions and every purse — with or 









Majestic Ranges 


either.” Without water connections —for wood, coal, gas; also 
<a in combination for coal and gas. 

1 Our Booklet, “A, Model Kitchens” SENT LEE. Half the bad cooking is due to defective flue and 
it is said that Mr. Evarts was once going up range arrangement. This Booklet tells “How a Kitchen Should be Arranged” to get best cook esults 
ee ae that Mid State “Department. swith || fromany range, and tells all about;Majestic Ranges and Malleable Iron, Fostal brings it. Shall we send it? 
many applicants for ministerships and consul- 
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ships. “Well,” said he to a friend, “this is the | New, York Salesroom, jesti i Co. 
Tarzest. collection for foreign inissions that. has 45 CLIFF ST. Majestic Manutacturing CO, “i. i, us. 
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‘HEY are left alone in the dear old home, 
After so many years 
‘When the house was full of frolic and fun, 
Of childish laughter and tears. 
They are left alone! they two—once more! 
Beginning life over again, 
Just as they did in the days of yore, 
Before they were nine or ten. 


And the table is set for two these days; 

The children went one by one, 

Away from home on their separate ways, 

‘When the childhood days were done. 

How healthily hungry they used to be! 
hat romping they used to do! 

And mother—for weeping—can hardly see 

To set the table for two. 


They used to gather around the fire 
While some one would read aloud, 

But whether at study or work or play, 
’Twas a loving and merry crowd. 

And now they are two that gather there 
At evening to read or sew, 

And it seems almost too much to bear 
When they think of the long ago. 


Ah, well! ah, well! ‘tis the way of the world! 

Children stay but a little while, 

And then into other scenes are. whirled, 

Where other homes begulle. 

But it matters not how far they roam, 

Their hearts are fond and true, 

And there’s never a home like the dear old 
home, 

Where the table is set for two. 





To Each His Own Share. 


NUMBER of practical men were discuss- 
ing, the other day, the 
burdens of duty, and 
, one of them declared that 
they were sometimes too 
heavy to be borne. 

“Not,” said another, 
“if you carry only your 
own burden, and don’t 
try to take God’s work 
out of His hands. Last 
year I crossed the Atlan- 
tic with one of the most 
skilful and faithful cap- 
il tains of the great liners. 
We had a terrific storm, during which for 
thirty-eight hours he remained on the bridge, 
striving to save his passengers. When the danger 
was over I said to him: ‘It must be a terrible 
thought, in such a crisis, that you are responsible 
for the lives of over a thousand human beings.’ 

“ ‘No,’ he said, solemnly, ‘I am not responsible 
for the life of one man on this ship. My respon- 
sibility is to run the ship with all the skill and 
faithfulness possible to any man. God Ilimself 
is responsible for all the rest.’ ”” 

“IT remember,” said a listener, “that I once 
heard an anxious young woman say to Bishop 
Meade of Virginia: ‘There is so much wicked- 
ness in the world! It is dreadful to think that 
God will hold me, as a Christian, accountable 
for it! What can I do?’ 

“<The duty that He has set before you,’ said 
the old man. ‘That first of all; afterward, the 
duty of your own choosing. But God will not 
reckon with you upon the shortcomings of your 
neighbors.’ ”” 

The present age is one of reforms— wise and 
unwise. Americans, especially the American 





| 
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woman and young girl, not content with their | pe 


own duties, are shouldering many of their own 
seeking. They should not forget that the great 
cathedrals were centuries in building, and that 
each man had his work to do. The painter did 
not carry the hod, nor the hodman carve statues. 

So in the temple of human life, each of us 


has his appointed work. If we try to take our | 


brother’s work from him, we may find the burden 
too heavy, and fail. 


—_—+— -—__ 


Patience and Persuasion. 


T: late Townsend Harris, the first American 
envoy to Japan, whom the Japanese call 
“Our Benefactor,” had that gentleness of 
disposition and serenity of temper which enable a 
man to endure without vexation the vicious and 
the Irritating. He was also gifted with powers of 
persuasion, by which he often won over to virtue 
men of vice and turbulence. Doctor Griffis, in his 
life of Mr. Harris, mentions a remarkable effect 
of the good man’s patience and persuasive power. 


The ward of New York in which Mr. Harris 
lived, the “Ninth,” was infamous for its fights 
between rival gangs of rowdles. One of the leading 
spirits of such & gang was 8 young Irishman, the 
incarnation of lawlessness. He was the son of an 
Irish gentleman who had lost position in Ireland 
by marrying his father’s cook, an Illiterate but 
beautiful woman. They came New York; the 
man Fradualty sank to the level of his wife, who 
added drunkenness to her ignorance, 

The children grew up without ioral training. 
The father, who had become a blacksmith, was 
killed in his own shop by the bursting of a bomb- 
shell, bought as old fron. 


THE YOUTH’S 


talk with him. He invited the youth to come and 
seehim. The rowdy went; kindness won him, and 
he changed his life. Mr. Harris studied the bent of 
the young man’s mind, lent him books, and pointed 
out the way to better himself. 

In later years, when Mr. Harris was in Asia, 
this reformed man represented in Congress the 
state in which he was then living. 


—___~2—__ 


The Chinese Foreign Office. 


HE Tsung-li-Yamen or Chinese Board of 
Foreign Affairs, of which so much was 
heard before the culmination of the Chinese 
horrors, was first established in 1860, after the 
British had compelled the opening of the sacred 
capital, Pekin. Its method of conducting business 
has been often devious and deliberate, but its 
earlier dealings displayed a childish obviousness 
in the trickery by which it sought to vex, delay 
and thwart the foreigners. 

Every session opened with refreshments, each 
dish being brought in separately with much cere- 
mony. The place of meeting was intentionally 
ill-kept, dirty, draughty and generally uncomfort- 
able. The foreign representatives sat in hats and 
ulsters, with their coat collars turned up to their 
ears to ward off pneumonia. 


“At last,” wrote a chronicler who had seen it 
all, “when he melon-seeds and sugar-plums have 
been distributed in saucers all over the only table. 
where the foreigners would have liked to sprea 
their papers business is supposed to begin, half 
an hour having been happily consumed in arrang- 
ing sweetmeats. 

‘A foreign representative puts a question. One 
of the rules is that no one shail speak first; so 
they—the Chinese—take sidelong glances at each 
other and keep silence until one bolder than the 
rest opens his mouth, as much to the surprise as 
to the relief of his comrades, who hope he may 
say something which can be used against him, 
should his reputation threaten ever to eclipse 
their own. t he does say is: 

‘Take some of these walnuts. They come from 
the prefecture of Long-wel, which was celebrated 
by a ne poets of Tang for the excellence of its 
u 





“And a discussion of nuts, fruit and poets follows 
and business is deferred until it is too late to 
conclude anything. 

“At the next meeting tactics of the same sort 
would be employed. The only hope of the forelgn 
diplomatist was In overbearing impetuosity, or in 
appearing unconcerned, never growing impatient, 
never being tired out, thus beating the Chinese at 
their own game; and this some of the foreign 
representatives soon learned to do. 

“Sometimes the Tsung-li-Yamen would conspire 
to trip some special minister. Once it was Sir 
Harry Parkes. Chang Pel-lun, who had a 

articularly sharp tongue, was selected as the 

est  peruon to provoke Bir Harry to anger. They 
could then complain of his behavior to his home 
government and ask for his recall. 

“At the next meeting, therefore, Chang made a 
sneering remark. Sir ‘Harry prompt Tesented 
it; whereupon the whole board roared in unison 
that ‘his manners were intolerable, and they would 
not discuss matters with him again!’ But in the 
scene which followed, Sir Harry remained 50 | 
cool that he turned the tables, and although the | 
complaint was made, as had been planned, his 

vernment not only sustained but commended | 


im. 

“Such tricks as these had to be abandoned in 
favor of subtler methods; for the foreigners, if 
they possessed what one Chinese viceroy termed 
with surprise ‘a strange habit of speaking the 
truth,’ were yet not so simple as to be readily | 
outwitted.”” 


——_—_~ 





Brave Girls. 


O one will accuse the American girl of 
lacking either courage or resource when 

| she can go out into the pine district of 
Minnesota and take up and hold a claim with 
as much courage as her father or brother could 


steaders near Bermidji, Beltrami County, as their 
story Is told in the Crookston, Minnesota, Tribune. 


The young ladies are sisters; one of them was 
but lately a high school student. One hundred 
and sixty acres is the claim of Miss Jennie, while 
her sister lives on a claim of one hundred and 
twenty acres not far off. The tiny log cabin in 
which they lived when they came to their claims 
two years ago has given place to a substantial 
two-story log house. 

Part of their time the sisters have been engaged 
in teaching, one riding six miles on her bicycle to 
her school, and the other travelling the four miles 
each way on horseback. 

It is not necessary to say that girls who carry 
revolvers in their belts, and practise shooting at 
small game on their daily trips, are courageous. 
‘Wild animals are no rare sight to them. Deer 
roam Into thelr very dooryards, and wildcats 
occasionally make music on their roofs, while 
bears: moose aud wolves are among the game to 

unt Le 

A free life and a happy one is that led by these 
girl homesteaders. hey do their own gar ening, 
and with berries and me fare sumptuously 
enough. A bushel of blueberries picked in the 
afternoon is no poor record, and the pickers can 
boast that they were back in their home before 
six o’clock. 

During the trouble with the Indians at Leech 
Lake these brave American girls lived on their 
‘ claims, only yielding to caution so far as to spend 
thelr ulghts with a neighbor. 

In two and a half years they will have completed 
the period during which they must live on this 
Rovernment land, and will be able to get a title. 

hey are no martyrs to circumstances, for they 
cheerfully aver that although they have lived in 
several Minnesota towns well up in the scale of 
clvilization, they very much prefer the life of a 
homesteader. 


—___~+o»—__—_. 


Carmen Sylva. 
A FAVORITE picture at a recent Paris salon 


represented Queen Elizabeth of Roumania 

relating her own stories to her country 
children. Few who looked upon it, however, 
realized the extent to which this beautiful 
“Carmen Sylva,” as she is known in the literary 
world, has given herself to the welfare of her 
adopted people. 

When, as a girl, she left her father’s home on 
the edge of the Black Forest to enter the Car- 
pathian palace, she said that no other throne 
would so well have suited her, “because in 
Roumania there will be plenty to do.” 

Her first act was to gather the young daughters 
of the nobility about her to teach them industry. 


| She herself set them tasks in needlework, reading 1 
! aloud as they worked. She called the little chil- 





show. This has been done by two girl home-; 


COMPANION. 


in honor and patriotism. Finding they possessed 
neither school nor story books, she herself com- 
piled a volume of Carpathian legends, with illus- 
rations from her own skilful hand. 

A few years ago Queen Elizabeth began giving 
talks on current topics to the daughters of the 
aristocracy. By earnest request she has since 
extended these talks to girls’ high schools, and 
has recelved the official diploma of lectureship 
signed by the king and the minister of public 
instruction, She has also organized a national 
school to teach weaving and other crafts, and 
supervises an agency for the distribution of sewing 
and embroidery among a thousand poor women 
throughout the country. 

Her collection of dolls is the most famous in the 
world, the majority of them having been dressed 
in national or local costume by her own hands. 
To this collection, now on exhibition in Paris, 
the children of the United States, through prizes 
offered by the New York Tribune, have recently 
contributed four dolls, representing Uncle Sam, 
erisella, Martha Washington and an Indian 
maiden. 

Even for queens the modern world has turned a 
new face of personal service. Anne Boleyn’s 
shrinking from danger and dishonor and untold 
responsibil ty, expressed in her famous exclama- 
tion, “I woul id not be a queen for all the world!” 
belongs to the old régime, as Wales’s “I serve” 
represents the new. 

"Even in a palace life may be led well.” The 

up of noble women on European thrones to-day 
is the best argument for the truth of the remark. 
For the queens of England and Spain, of Russia 
and Germany and Holland, of Italy and Greece 
and Sweden and romantic Roumania, the peoples 
of the earth have only affection und honor, 
admiration and praise. 





t CHILD, I saw familiar things 

In sweet imagined guise; 

| For me the clouds were angels’ wings, 
The stars were angels’ eyes. 


Not so to-day: the grassless ways 
Of older years invite 

No wings to whiten common days, 
No eyes to hallow night. 


Yet when with grief my heart is loud, 
Or mean thoughts leave their scar, 

I feel reproach from every cloud, 
Reproof from every star. 


2 a 


Aunt Wealthy’s Ride. 


LADY correspondent vouches for this nota- 

A ble instance of aged vigor and briskness 

in the days when men and women owed 
nothing to fashionable athletics. 


A fine old colonial mansion, full of precious 
heirlooms, was the home of a large New England 
family, including the narrator’s grandmother and 
her two sisters—‘‘three old angels, all over eighty 
years of age.” 

One day, in the absence of the younger members 
of the household, the chimney caught fire, and 
the sparks, dropping on the dry s) les, s00n 
threatened to set the roof ablaze. Grandma, the 
{pntor sister of the trio, was the first to discover 

he danger, and although she was a stout body, 
she ran Into the house with a speed that belied he: 
ears. 
we ‘ire! Fire!” The only man at home was 
decrepit Brother Lyman, who never walked 
without crutches. 

“What shall we do?” exclaimed the women in 


horus. 
“Pray,” said the old man. “J can’t do 
nothin’. Oh, if I could only mount a horse!” 

“I can, if you can’t!” cried Aunt Wealthy, 
ninety-four years old. 
| Aunt Wealthy was light of flesh, and a marvel 

of activity and wiry stren; for a nonagenarian. 

| Fortunately there was a horse left in the barn, 
and before anything more could be said the spry 
old lady had the bridle on him, lame Lyman 
hobbling into the stable just in time to help her 
buckle on the side-saddle. 

“Tell’em to get out all the pails and tubs,” she 
ordered, “and rou, pump the water-trough full and 
look after the ladders.’ 

And away went Aunt Wealthy, plying the 
rawhide in a way to astonish the heavy old farm- 
horse into his wildest gallop. 

No wonder that people imagined her crazy when 
they saw her, with her gray hair streaming in the 


el 


wind, flying up the street like a moss-trooper and 
serean ing, “Fire! Fire!” at the top of her thin 
volee. 


Over the hill she went, alarming first a gang of 
men at work on the highway, and then on to her 
nephew’s place of business the village. Then, 
wheeling the amazed old horse in his tracks, she 
rode back at the same strenuous pace to the scene 
of danger. But hurrying feet reached the 
house before her, and the fire was under control. 

It would have been a gallant ride for a woman 
seventy years younger; but at her age it made 
Aunt Wealthy the heroine of the town. She lived 
to almost her hundredth year in the fine old 
mansion she had saved from the flames, and to 
the last she never ceased to feel a pardonable 
pride in her exploit. 

“What if we'd all sot down and prayed,” she 
used to say, “as Brother Lyman told us to? Don’t 
the Bible say, ‘Faith without works is dead?” 


—_——_~e»—____ 


Cradled on an Iceberg. 


THRILLING story of a vessel’s encounter 
A with an iceberg is told by Captain Chester 


elseco Chronicle, whose narrative we condense, 


| reports that while the schooner was on a fishing 


cruise in the northern waters, Captain Chester 
sighted an immense iceberg apparently fast on a 
reef known to exist just off Heonia. “It’s a lucky 
find!” thought the captain, as he headed the 
Elwood for the berg, that he might fill the hold 
with ice, to preserve the fish he expected to catch. 


When the schooner was within a few yards of 
the berg, the anchor was dropped. The vessel 
swung around until she came alongside the berg, 
to which she was made fast with lines. The tide 
was at the full; a gangplank was thrown over to 
a ledge in the ice, and the men began breaking off 
chunks of ice and hoisting them aboard. All went 
well until evening, when thirty tons of ice had 
been stowed in the hold. 

Meanwhile the falling tide had caused the berg 
to settle upon the reef, and to tip toward the side 
opposite he vessel, The gangplank rose in the 
air, and had to be made fast to a ledge nearer the 
water to keep it horizontal. 

Captain Chester, suspecting that all was not 
roing to be well, ordered the crew to make sail. 








fore they could man the halyards, the i berg; 


Townsend Harris saw his opportunity. He went | dren to her palace, opened to them the wonders | with a grinding roar, rolled off the reef and starte 
to the funeral, rode with the young rowdy in a/| and delights of their native folk-lore, and by tales | to turn over, 
carriage, and while going to the grave had a good | of peasant life and fidelity strove to educate them, A jagged spur of ice, which had formed the 


| He had cleared something 
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bottom of the Berg, arose on the starboai 

the vessel and beneath it. The ice a rhe 
Keel, and the vessel, lifted out of the water. Tested 
in an ice cradle. Chester ordered his men to 
into the boats and out of harm's way. Cutting’ 
lines that held the schooner to the berg, the men 
pulled to a safe distance and waited. 

The anchor held fost, and the schooner tn, 
atthe chain. The tide dropped a few more inches, 
the iceberg careened still farther, and the Elirood 
rose higher. This proved the schooner’s salvation. 

The tendency of the iceberg to roll over and 
raise the vessel brought, such an enormous strain 
upon the anchor-chain that something had to give 
way. Something did, and to the joy of the t- 
men, it was not the anchor or the chain. 

The iceberg lurched, and the schooner was seen 
to slide several feet along the crevice in which 
it rested. There was another lurch and another 
slide. Then the vessel reached a downward grade. 
and the next instant shot off the iceberg and into 
the sea, bows on, liké a rocket. 

She shipped a heavy sea, as the result of plung. 
ing her nose beneath the surface, but quickly 
righted, and after stumbling over her anchor chain 
and waging wictously to get away, settled down to 
her: orle nal state of tranquility, fo all appearances 
unhurt 





In His Own Coin. 


HE following story was told to Mr. Robert 
Barr during his visit to Syria, and is given 
by him in “The Unchanging East.” Itisa 
beautiful instance of a rogue paid in his own coin, 
The kaimakam referred to Is the head of the civil 
administration of the district. 


A native had made a profitable deal in goats, 
which had been taken by him to Jaffa and sold. 
like two thousand 
medjidies, and one of his neighbors saw the money 
paid to him in Jaffa. 

‘When the two men returned, the second one 
went to the kaimakam, and sald that he had seen 
one thousand medjidies paid to the goat-keeper. 
If some charge were trumped up against the 
goat keeper, informing neighbor went on to 
su st, e ould visit bin in prison and get him 

isgorge the coin, trusting e generosity of 
the kalmakam for a reward. 

The goat-keeper was Immediately thrown into 

rison on the charge of having col itted a murder 
in the mountains some time before. 

He was naturally panic-stricken. After he had 
spent a week in jail, the nelghbor was allowed to 
visit him and tender him advice. The neighbor 
said that the kalmakam had complete proof 
regarding the murder, but he himself fad learned 
that ff two thousand medjidies were paid to the 
kaimakan, the prisoner would be released. 

The accused man swore that he had no such 
sum at his disposal, and the neighbor, with a 
recommended in that case to commend 
soul to Allah, for his execution would be onlya 

his supposed friend 


matter of days. 

The doomed man then ur; 
to remain with him, and finally told him where 
the two thousand medjidies were concealed. The 
traitor took the money, kept half of it and gave 
the other half to the Kaimakam, who returned to 
the informant fifty medjidies, or thereabouts. 
the ‘eatmakam, hoping. to" get back part of Ue 

al ‘am, hop! acl of 

money. Being a liar also, fe swore Bar he had 
given the neighbor three thousand medjidies. 

The kaimakam was naturally indignant, seein 
he had received but a third of suppo: 
and promptly put the conspirator into prison for 
the same murder of which the first man had 
formerly been accused. Before the informant 
out of jail he had to return the thousand medjidies 
he stolen from the goat-keeper, and also to 
collect another thousand medjidies of his own to 
bestow upon the kaimakam. he was one 
thousand medjidies worse off than betore he 
meditated his treacherous design. 


—~<e>—_—__ 


Too Severe a Test. 


N eccentric clergyman in Cornwall was much 

A annoyed by the habit which some members 

of his congregation had of looking round 

to see late comers. After enduring it for some 

time he sald, on entering the reading-desk one 
day: 

“Brethren, I regret to see that your attention is 
called away from your religious duties b; your 
very natural desire to see who comes in 

ou. I Propose henceforth to save you the trouble 

y nam{fng each person who comes in late.” 


He then began: “Dearly beloved,” but paused 
half-way to interpolate, “Mr. 8., with his wife and 
daughter.” 


uy 

Mr. 8. looked great; surprised: but the minister, 
with perfect wravi ‘A resumed. Presently he 
again paused: “Mr. C, and William D.” 

he abashed congregation kept their eyes fixed 

on their books. The service proceeded in the 
most orderly manner, the parson interrupting 
himself every now and then to announce some 
late comer. At last he said, still with the same 
perfect gravity: 

“Mrs. 8., In ‘a new bonnet.” 

In a moment every feminine head in the congre- 
gation was turned. 


——_~e=—__-- 


For His ‘‘ Mammy.” 


N incident of the Civil War shows the affoo- 
tion of the Southerner for his “mammy.” 
as his negro nurse was called. Miss Bur- 

well tells the story in “A Girl’s Life in Virginia.” 
When the Confederate soldiers were nearly 
starved, the colonel of a Virginia regiment man- 
aged to get a small supply of coffee, and distrib- 
uted it among the soldiers, day by day, until It was- 
exhausted. A cousin of the author denied himself 


| it in a small 
of the schooner Elwvood. The San Fran-; of hie sally, allowance jand: saved 


of 
‘hen he arrived at home on furlough, he pro- 


duced the little bag, saying: “See what I’ve saved 
for mammy!”” 
“Oh, my son,” exclaimed his mother, weepidg 


over his tattered clothes and starved appearance, 
“you meedediit yourseltt” 

“Well, I le out very well on water but 1 
knew mammy would be glad to get her coffee! 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1 Hemisphere, 2, Backward. 3 Hand- 
spring. 4. Crisis. 


Craw 
proM 
mea 
wee o 


8. Carets, caster, caters, recast, carest, racest, 
traces, crates. 


4. 1. The letter M. 2. Ages, sage. 


5. Fatter, batter, spatter, shatter, platter, 
scatter, clatter, hatter, matter, latter, flatter, 
clatter. 


6. Bertha, bather, bareth, breath. Boarder, 
arbored, broader. Earth earl Thayer, Le 
listed, listened, tinseled. Feigned, feeding. N 
less, lessened. Saviour, various. 
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OME years ago, as the story comes 
to me, two collectors of birds met 
by accident in South America, one 
of them from Europe, the other 
from the United States. ‘‘There is 
one bird that I would rather see than 

Ay any other in the world,” said the 

is European. “It is the handsomest 
of all the birds that fly, to 

my thinking, although I 

know it only in the cabinet. 

You have it in North America, 

but I suppose you do uot 

often see it. I mean the 
blue jay.” 

What the American an- 
swered in words, I do not 
know; but I am pretty con- 
fident that he smiled. The 
European might almost as 
well have said that he sup- 
posed Boston people did not 
often see an English sparrow. 
Not that the blue jay swarms 
everywhere as the foreign 
sparrow swarms in our Amer- 
ican cities; but it is so com- 
mon, so noisy, so conspicuous 
and so unmistakable, that it 
is, or ought to be, almost an 
every-day sight toall country 
dwellers. 

Strange as it seems, how- 
ever, I find many people who 
do not know the jay when 
they see it. In late winter, 
say toward the end of Febru- 
ary, when I begin to he on the 
lookout for the first bluebird 
of the year, I am all but 
certain to have word brought 
to me by some one of the 
village school-teachers that 
bluebirds have already come. 
Johnny This or Jimmy That 
saw one near his house several 
weeks ago! That ‘‘several 
weeks ago’’ makes me suspi- 
cious, and on following up 
the matter I discover that 
John and James have seen a 
large blue bird, larger than a 
robin, with some black and 
white on him—a// white un- 
derneath—and wearing a tall 
crest or topknot. Then I 
know that they have mis- 
taken a blue dird for a blue- 
bird. They have seen a blue 
jay, a bird of a very different 
feather. He has been with 
us all winter, as he always 
is, and has been in sight from 
my windows daily. So easy 
is it for boys and men to 
guess at things, and guess 
wrong. 

The jay is a relative of 
the crow, and has much of the 
crow’s cleverness, with more 
than the crow’s beauty. Like 
the crow, if he has an errand 
near houses, he makes a point 
of doing it in the early morn- 
ing before the folks who live 
in the houses have begun to 
stir about. In fact he knows 
us, in some respects at least, 
better than we know him, 
and habitually takes advan- 
tage of what no doubt seems to him a custom of 
very late rising on the part of human beings. 

Among small birds of all sorts he bears a 
decidedly bad name. In nesting time you may 
hear them uttering a chorus of loud and bitter 
laments as often as he appears among them. 
Their eggs and young are in danger, and they join 
forces to worry him and drive him away. One 
bird sounds the alarm, another hears him and 
hastens to see what is going on, gnd in a few 
minutes the whole neighborhood is awake. And 
it stays awake till the jay moves off. After that 
piece of evidence you do not need to see him 
doing mischief. The little birds’ behavior is 





sufficiently convincing. As Thoreau said, the 
presence of a trout in the milk is something like 
proof. 

And jays, in their turn, club together against 
enemies larger than themselves. Last autumn 
I was walking through the woods with a friend, 
—a city schoolmaster eager for knowledge, as 
every schoolmaster ought to be,—when we heard 


the woods. And I dare say the schoolmaster 
gave me credit for being a wondrously wise man! 

The jay has many notes, and once in a great 
while may even be heard indulging in something 
like a warble. One of his most musical calls 
sounds to my ears a little like the word ily. 

He seems to be very fond of acorns, and is 
frequently to be seen standing upon a limb, 














THE BLUE JAY. 


a great screaming of blue jays from a swampy 
thicket on our right hand. 

‘‘Now what do you suppose the birds mean by 
all that outcry?” said my friend. 

I answered that very likely there was a hawk 
or an owl there. 

“Let’s go and see,’’ said the master, and we 
turned in that direction. Sure enough, we soon 
came face to face with a large hen-hawk perched 
in one of the trees, while the jays, one after 
another, were dashing as near him as they dared, 
yelling at him as they passed. 

At our nearer approach the hawk took wing; 
then the jays disappeared, and silence fell upon 


holding an acorn under his claw and hammering 
it to pieces with all the force of his stout bill. 
When angered, he scolds violently, bobbing up 
and down in a most ridiculous manner. In fact, 
he is of a highly nervous temperament, and as 
full of gesticulations as a Frenchman. 

To me he is especially a bird of autumn. At 
that season the woods are loud with his clarion, 
and as I listen to it I can often feel myself a boy 
again, rambling in the woods that knew me in 
my school-days. With all his faults—his ill 
treatment of small birds, I mean—I should be 
sorry to have his numbers greatly diminished. 


BRADFORD TORREY. 








CURRENT“ EVENTS fan 


A GREAT STRIKE.— The United Mine 
Workers’ Union of America ordered a strike in 
the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
beginning September 15th, and on that date 
about two-thirds of the 142,000 men and boys 
employed in the mines of the anthracite area 


left their work. The Mine-Workers’ Union 
made a number of demands of the operators, 


such as the abolition of company stores and; 


company doctors, semi-monthly payment of | 
wages, a lower charge for powder, and a more | 
equitable accounting for the coal mined; but the | 
chief demand was for an advance in wages, 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent., according to the 
class of labor. The miners are ill-prepared for 
such a strike, at the opening of winter, and it 
will involve great hardship if long continued. 
Eamest efforts were made by local clergymen 
and others to adjust the differences through 
arbitration, but without avail. 


Tue Great Texas StorM.—The destruc- 
tion of life and property in the great storm at 
Galveston on September 8th was much larger 
than the first reports indicated. The names of 
about 3,000 persons who are known to have 
perished have been printed, and it is probable 
that at least 2,000 more were among the uniden-— 
tified dead who were hastily buried at sea or in| 
the sand, or were burned with the débris of 


wrecked buildings. Several thousand refugees | 


have been established in camps at Houston, 
and the city will have to be nearly depopulated | 
while it is being cleaned, disinfected and made 
again fit for human habitation. In proportion 
to the population affected, the calamity is the 
greatest which has ever overtaken an American 
community. The local, state and national gov- 
ernments have acted with energy, and the 
subscriptions for relief, in this country and 
Europe, amounted to more than $1,000,000 in 
the first week after the storm. 


Tue BRiTIsH PARLIAMENT DIssOLVED. 
At the advice of the privy council, September 
17th, the queen issued a proclamation, dissolving 
the existing Parliament September 25th, and 
summoning a new Parliament to assemble 
November ist. The first pollings will take place 
October ist. The existing Parliament was elected 
in 1895, and might have been continued in power, 
under the law, until 1902. But it is a feature of 
the British electoral system that the government 
of the day, unless overthrown by an adverse vote 
in Parliament, may choose its own time, within 
the seven years’ period, for ordering an election ; 
and the present time, with the war in South 
Africa drawing to an end, is regarded as spe- 
cially opportune for the Conservatives, the more 
so that the Liberal opposition is weakened by 
divisions. fey 

THe Corron Siruation has attracted 
much attention of late. Owing in part to a 
short crop and a great diminution in the visible 
supply, and in part to a speculative movement 
based on these conditions, cotton has risen to the 
highest prices reached in ten years. In England, 
it has been scarcer than at any time since the 
Civil War. Since their raw material costs 50 
per cent. more than a year ago, and their finished 
product sells at a small advance only, the Lan- 
cashire spinners voted, September 7th, to discon- 
tinue buying American spot cotton during 
September. This action caused a break in the 
cotton market; prices, which had risen $4.00 a 
bale in three days, dropped $1.50a bale, but there 
was a partial recovery of this loss afterward. 
Later, the market was thrown almost into a 
panic by the reports of heavy damage to the 
Texas cotton crop. 


THE CuBan Exxcrions.—Elections were 
held in Cuba September 15th for the choice of 
delegates to the convention which is to meet on 
the first Monday in November to frame a 
constitution for the island. Great interest was 
taken, and the total registered vote was 186,240. 


Of the 31 delegates who will compose the con- | 


vention, the larger number are Republicans or 
Cuban Nationalists. 


THE CHINESE NEGOTIATIONS.—The Em- 
peror of China has appointed Prince Ching, Earl 
Li and Gen. Yung Lu commissioners with full | 
authority to negotiate for peace with the powers. 
Prince Ching arrived at Pekin September 4th, 
under escort of British and Japanese cavalry, 
and Earl Li left Shanghai for Pekin September 
14th. Prince Ching has the reputation of being 
friendly to the foreigners. Gen. Yung Lu, on 
the other hand, is the commander of the northern 


army in China, and was identified with the anti- | 


foreign sentiment during the recent troubles. 


A GERMAN LOAN TAKEN IN NEw YORK. 
Following the example of England in her recent 
issues of exchequer bonds, Germany has placed 
a loan of $20,000,000 in New York. The bonds 
Tun five years at four per cent. and are sold at 
about par. In this case, as in that of the British 
loan, a considerable part of the bonds is taken 
for investment by large insurance companies. 


THE YOUTH’S 
STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new iMustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.” Sent PREE to any person who stammers, with full par- 
tlculars regarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage 
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pecial designs in. pins or 
badges made for any class or society at reasonable prices; 
send design and class colors for estimate. Catalogue free. 


Address, BASTION BROTHERS, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


BROWN’S 


FAMOUS PICTURES. 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. 
Size 5x8. 1700 subjects. 
Authors an¢ 
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FOR THE FACE 
ALONE 9 gaa 


It deals with the lines of time that 
creep in yes and mouth, with 
the sallow skin, that shows dust caps, 
poor circulation and clogged pores. 

It rounds out the hollow places by 
building up the muscles and gives per- 
fect circulation of the blood. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Facial 
Brush 


is made of (red) rubber, with flat- 
ended hollow teeth, and when drawn 
over the surface of the skin forms nu- 
merous suction cups which are un- 
equaled for drawing out the impuri- 
ties of the skin and smoothing out 
the wrinkles. 

Bailey's Rubber Facial Brush, 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, . . 10c. 
OF DEALERS OR MAILED BY US AT THESE PRICES. 


Cc. J. BAILEY 6 CO., 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A COMMON TROUBLE. 


Thousands Suffering From It Without 
Knowing Its Real Character. 


No trouble is more common or more misunder- 
stood than nervous dyspepsia. People having 
it think that their nerves are to blame; are sur- 
prised that they not cured by nerve medicines 
and spring remed The real seat of mischief 
is lost sight of; the stomach is the organ to be 
looked after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any pain 
whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps any of 
the usual symptoms of stomach weakness. Nery- 
ous dyspepsia shows itself not in the stomach so 
much as in nearly every other organ. In some 
cases the heart palpitates and is irregular; in 
others, the kidneys are affected; in others, the 
bowels are troubled, with loss of flesh and appe- 
tite, with the accumulation of gas, sour risings 
and heartburn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper, of No. 61 Prospect St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows: ‘A motive 
of pure gratitude prompts me to write these few 
lines regarding the new and valuable medicine, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I have been a suf- 
ferer from nervous dyspepsia for the last four 
years; have used various patent medicines and 
other remedies without any favorable result. 
They sometimes gave temporary relief until the 
effects of the medicine wore off. I attributed 
this to my sedentary habits, being a bookkeeper, 
with little physical exercise, but I am glad to 
state that the tablets have overcome all these 
obstacles, for I have gained in flesh, sleep better 
and am better in every way. The above is writ- 
ten not for notoriety, but is based on actual 
facts.”” * Respectfully yours, 

A. W. SHARPER. 































































61 Prospect S1 
+ Itis safe to say that Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets 
will cure any stomach weakness or disease ex- 
cept cancer of the stomach. They cure sour 
stomach, gas, loss of flesh and appetite, sleep- 
lessness, palpitation, heartburn, constipation and 
headaches. 
Send for valuable little book on stomach dis- 
eases by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
All druggists sell full-sized packages at 50 cents. 
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Stamps of all kinds, Rubber Typ 
RUBBER STAMP CO., P 1, NEW HAVEN, conn, 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supp les. W: for catalog, 445 
illustrations, FREE; it gives’ in- 
formation for musicians and new 
) bands. LYON & HCALY, 

40 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 
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TEEEGRATHY, 

Janesville, 
teaches its students a trade and starts ‘them’ in 
the railroad service. ys half railroad fare to 
Janesville. Write for logue. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are "in ‘great demand. 
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Imparts a germ-proof, easily cleaned surface, 
Wiping with a damp cloth {sali that isneces: 
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LOR WORKS, Detroit, 
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TEN-MINUTE FRENCH 


‘The desirability of acquiring the language of 
polite society, court circles, literature and art is 
counterbalanced by the drudgery involved in its 
mastery by ordinary methods. 

But if by ten minutes of daily attention—over the 
morning coffee, during the daily trolley-ride, at 
odd moments in the office—the language could be 
imperceptibly absorbed and its mastery completed 
in a year, the drudgery would disappear and 
only the desirability remain. 


OUR TEN-MINUTE FRENCH 


solves the question. In a series of monthly pad 
calendars we give a concise and clear but brief 
daily lesson in the language, with a short, practi- 
cal exercise in its use, followed by a résumé of 
the week’s lessons on every seventh day. The 
series thus serves the double purpose of a periect 
desk calendar and memorandum pad and the most 
efficient of French masters (Prof. Emil Pernt). 

‘The series begins with any month and is com- 
pleted in twelve months. Calendars for any 
single month sent post-paid for TEN CENTS; or 
the calendar for an entire year, beginning with 
any month and including a neat metal stand for 
the desk, for $1.00. 

Address the 


LANGUAGE CALENDAR (., 


114 North Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Watches. 


____If you wish a watch send for our 


Te tells all about watches 
Red Book. Bo0k. 5. men and boys. 


© ine Book for Ladies’ 


Watches. 


New England Watch Co., 


& 39 Maiden Lane, | 149 State Street, 
York Crry. Crcaco. 
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Economical because it has so 
many uses. Equally service- 
able and lasting in the bath 
tub, the every day soap tray or 
the hard work of the laundry 


Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 
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INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION, Dept. 11, 
240-242 W. 23d Street, New York. 
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To TALK Across THE OcEAN.—Through 
the insertion of inductance coils into the electrical 
circuit, Professor Pupin, of Columbia University, 
has greatly increased the efficiency of long- 
distance telephony through cables. The inser- 
tion of the coils enables the cable to transmit 


6,000 times as much current as it is able to trans- | 


mit without them, With an experimental cable 
thus provided, it has been found possible to carry 
on a conversation distinctly at a distance of 250 
miles. By applying the principle to oceanic 
cables, it is believed that telephonic messages 
might be sent to and fro across the Atlantic. It 
‘would also greatly increase the rapidity with 
which ordinary telegraphie signals can be trans- 
mitted by cable. The principle is likewise 
applicable for extending the range of telephonic 
communication over aérial wires, 





Spmer-Wes SILK.—Visitors to the Paris | 
exhibition will see a set of bed-hangings manu- 
factured in Madagascar from | 
the silken threads produced | 
by a species of large spider | 
called the halabe. The} 
~ threads are finer than those | 

of the silkworm, but very 
strong, and they can be spun 
and woven easily. The silk 

is of a brilliant golden color. | 
Each spider yields from 300 to 400 yards of 
thread at a time, and after 10 days’ rest is able 
to furnish as much more. 





_ | 
Trex Kinps oF Iox.—A German physicist, 

G. Tammann, has recently discovered some 

hitherto unnoted facts concerning ice and the 

freezing point of water. He finds that not only 

does the freezing point vary with the pressure, 

but that three different kinds of ice can be 

produced, each possessing its own crystalline 

structure. Thus water may now be said to have | 
five known forms, namely, water vapor, water as 

a liquid, ordinary ice, called by Tammann ice I., 

ice in its second form, or ice IT., and ice in its 

third form, denominated as ice III. Some non- 

scientific people would, in hot weather, add a 

sixth form generally known as ice-cream, 

THE SizEx or SounpD-WaAves.—Lord Ray- 
leigh, in discussing our ability to tell the direction 
from which sound proceeds, calls attention to an 
interesting difference between the eyes and the 
ears with regard to the size of the waves that 
strike them. The average wave-length of light 
is about one ten-thousandth of the diameter of 
the pupil of the eye. On the other hand, “the 
waves of sound issuing from a man’s mouth,” 
says Lord Rayleigh, “‘are about eight feet long, 
whereas the diameter of the passage of the ear is 
quite small, and could not well haye been made 
a large multiple of eight feet.” One consequence 
of the minuteness of light-waves in comparison 
with the size of the eyes is that the lenses of the 
eyes are able to concentrate rays of light upon | 
the retina with great efficiency. 

A PHOSPHORESCENT CRAB.—There was 
recently added to the aquarium at Calcutta a 
gigantic crab, about two feet in diameter across 
its shell, and having legs three feet long, which 
was captured in a drag-net in the Indian Ocean 
about a mile from the shore and at a depth of 
45 fathoms. After being placed in a large 
tank it devoured the fish and smaller crustaceans 
that were its fellow-prisoners, and later, in the | 
evening, surprised its keepers and visitors by 
emitting a white phosphorescent light, strangely 
illuminating the gloomy corner where it had 
concealed itself between two boulders. 

Way Certain Merars Cannot BE 
Cast.— As is well known, some metals are 
unsuitable for casting, while others, like iron, 
can readily be cast in any desired shape. The | 
property of casting well is said to depend upon 
whether the metal contracts or expands on 
solidifying from the liquid form. Iron, like 
water, expands in solidifying, and hence the 
solid metal may be seen floating in the liquid 
iron about it. The expansion causes it to fill the 
die into which it is poured, and so it can be cast | 
easily. Gold and silver contract in cooling, and | 
therefore are not suitable for casting. 

Execrriciry Usep in DyEIne CLorn.— 
Among the more recent tasks imposed upon that 
busy new servant of man, electricity, is the 
acting as an assistant in the operation of dyeing. 
When cloth soaked in aniline sulphate is placed 
between two metal plates connected. with the 
opposite ends of a dynamo, and an electric current 
is passed through it, the sulphate is converted 
into aniline black. By altering the strength of 
the solution and of the current, shades varying 
from green to pure black can be obtained. In 
the case of indigo, the cloth is impregnated with 
a paste of indigo blue and caustic alkali. The 
electric current converts the insoluble indigo 
blue, by reduction of oxygen, into indigo white, 
which is soluble, and on being exposed to the air 
becomes oxidized once more and turns blue, thus 
thoronghly dyeing the cloth with that color. 
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HIS cake upsets all 

previous soap values. 
The same Fairy quality 
—the new Fairy shape. 
It fits the hands, lathers 
more freely and wears 
better. Specially molded 
to prevent chipping or 
dirt cracks. Every cake 
packed in a neat carton, 
| preserving its values. dg 
| Five cents never bought 





so much good soap in so 
good shape so 
tively offered. 
| good for 


} TOILET, BATH 
OR GENERAL USE. 
\ THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


C Chicago, Ill. 
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S COMPANION. 


| “RED CHEEKS.” 


to proper selection of food from E. J, Wilson, 

| 342 Hemlock St., Allegheny, Pa. ‘ When our first 
baby boy reached seven months, he began to lose 
strength and grow pale. He could not digest any 
of the ordinary baby foods or prepared milk. 

“Acting on the ady of a sister-in-law, who 
was bringing the roses to the cheeks of her two 
children by their diet of Grape-Nuts food, my 
wife purchased a package and began feeding it 
gradually to our baby, preparing it with a litt! 

| hot water until it was the consistency of a thick 
| gruel. She not only fed it to the baby, but herself 
began eating it three times a day. 

“The transformation was wonderful. Within a 
month the baby was free from all stomach trouble 
and my wife’s strength was completely renewed, 
that feeling of fatigue having entirely disappeared. 
Do not overfeed when giving Grape-Nuts food to 
the baby. Other children have red cheeks, why 

| not yours?” 

| This food is concentrated and requires less in 
volume than any food known. Its delicious taste 

| wins friends and the remarkable effects win the 
reason of any thoughtful person. It was originally 
prepared for brain-workers, but the effect upon 
the nerve-centers and brain is so valuable that it 





can be used with even nursing babes, to their very | 


great advantage. 


OFFICE WORK,Etc, 
with our Prtvate Les. 

» ‘open 
) fo™Younes ben and 
Women good paying 
‘e give 


sitions. 
Suse the training need- 
for auccessin busl- 
ness. No interference 
| . with work—only spare 
time required. The cheapest and best method. Hichly 
endorsed, National reputation. We also teach English, 
Civil Service and other courses by mail or at our school, 
Established 46 Years. Trial lesson 10c, Catalog Free. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 401 College ,Buffalo,N.Y. 








Send for “he Standard Chart of 
Physical Culture.” You bang it 
on the wall of your bedchambe: 

It shows by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions the 


scientific methods by which you 
can easily develop each and every 
part of your body to the ideal of 


perfection. Sent on receipt of 
20 cents (stamps or coin). State 


sex and occupation. Address: 


ool of Physical Culture, 
IFTH AVENUE, NEW YOR! 





Prevent Crooked Ankles. é 


Don’t wait till ankles become 
crooked. Prevent Crooks, When 
Buby begins to walk provide 

| GOLDEN’S 

ANKLE SUPPORTERS. 

Made of thin, stiff leather. Fit 
Baby's ankle perfectly. Worn 
inside the shoe, If Baby already 
has crooked ankles we can help 

| them. Can most always curethem. 
CIRCULAR FREE, 
giving prices, testimonials, etc. 
| Send for it. "Address, 
GOLDEN, SOUTH NORWALK, CT. 





WHILE LEARNING A PROFESSION. 


Our new free circular will show a way for you to 

earn a good salary while learning to be a Mechan- 

ical Engineer, Electrician, Architect. 
When writing, state subject in which interested. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


OUR NEW WAY. | 
3——_o 
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THE OLD WAY. 












“OTHER CHILDREN HAVE, WHY NOT yours?” 
The above comments oceur in a letter referring 
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Style E12, Black, with white stripe. Style E2, Black, 
with cardinal stripe, guaranteed fast color, are ‘the two 
latest styles which we have just added to our present stock 
Of over 80 styles. A fine medium weight cotton stocking. 
z€8,9 tolls. 260. a pair, 6 pairs, $1.50. Single or 
ted. Sent, post-paid, f dealer won't get them for 
upon receipt of price. 
Our Catalogue, containing terms, prices and de- 
scription of over 80 different styles and colorings in 
cotton, lisle, merino, wool, en and cashmere men’s 
fine hose, furnished FEE for the asking. 
Dealers who claim any stocking to be the equal of the 
famous Shawknit may succeed in selling an unsuspect- 
ing customer once, but !_ We again say there is not a 
stocking made that will wear as well—hold the 
shape and color—as the Shawknit does and is guaran- 
teed to do, We'll pay the postage on a trial pair or a 
half dozen, upon receipt of regular retail price, if 
your dealer is the above kind. 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Sh: 
































are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 
everywhere as 











To Coddle Dirt 


7 Use soap. 
To clean clothes: 
quickly-use 


eariine | 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 
word gs engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 
Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, - ILL, 




































For the Children. 
A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 

THE IMPROVED 


“Never-Break” ‘“ Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solid steel, having dou 
in leng’ The on 












6, 7,8 and 9 inch 
skate for child 
and ponds.” 
not h 


esp P ew 
ixty Cents. If your dealer 


5 does 
andie them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 

dn ordering state length of shoe. 
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Davidson Syringes 


are imitated 
gists becaus 
than the ge 
A good syring c ssity. 


equently offered by some drug- 
less to make 
larger profit. 

. Dav 

son Syringes are all good 

1 and 3 are recommended f 

your druggists, or sent post free for $2.00. 

Catalogue of Rubber Goods FREE. 


DAVIBSGN RUBBER CO, 22 Milk St., Boston, 
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HE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription » 
price is ka year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eluht—which is the number 

ven for $1.76-are a gift to the subscribers from 
© publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

in 


during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
acl r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect inoney for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. ‘ 
Payment tor The pan 

Should : Boat ice Money-Order, or 
Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 


be made in « 
Express 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required. 
to register letters whenever requested to do 0. 
Silver uld never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear 4 hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own 








, when sent by mail, 








responsibility. 

Henewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite eur 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {8 paid, can be ed. 

Discont! OH. — e publishers 
mui fled by | 












ist etter when a subs ber wishes: 

his paper stopped. All arrearages munt be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

tinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

books unless your Post-oftice addrers is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-ofice to which 
your paper is sent, pur e cannot be found on 
our books unless this ts «or 

Caution ngalnst paying money to strangers 
torenew subscriptions. ‘Renewals of subseripons 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. bers do 
this they must do it at their own ri 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 




















LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA. 


HIS distressing affection, known 
also as Tabes dorsalis, is a dis- 
ease of the spinal cord occurring 
usually in middle life, between 
thirty and fifty years of age, but 
sometimes in children as young 
as ten or twelve years. It is 
believed to be due primarily 
to some constitutional trouble, but is 
brought on often by exposure to changes | 
of weather, by physical or mental over- | 
work, and by whatever depresses the 
general health. It is said that railroad | 
men and others who travel much are prone to/| 
suffer from this disease. Men are affected more | 
often than women. 

The first sign of the disease is usually a numb- 
ness of the feet and an uncertainty In walking, 
especially in the dark. The patient feels con- | 
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directly at his hand, sure he could whip it away 
just before the fangs could touch, but he did not 
risk such liberties with the lightning-like little 
viper. 

Kullan never pretended to any magic or peculiar 
influence over serpents. He was in the catching 
business, and was not a showman. Nevertheless, 
he occasionally played startling tricks to amuse 
his friends, 

“On one occasion he made the onlookers’ blood 
eurdle,” writes an Englishman who was present, 
“by taking up a large black cobra by the neck 
and placing its head toward his open mouth. The 
inclination of these snakes 1s to craw! quietly out 
of sight in the first hole they can find, and so the 
reptile began to crawl into his mouth. 

“Kullan waited his opportunity, and then sud- 
denly closed his teeth firmly on the serpent’s head. 
The snake, it is needless to say, violently resented 
the action; but it was powerless for harm, and 
could only show its indignation by desperate 
wriggling of its body, while the man maintained a 
firm grip of its head with his teeth, at the same 
time letting both hands drop to his side. After 
@ few seconds he seized the snake firmly by the 
neck, and released its head.” 

‘When he did not purposely tease his cobras, he 
could handle them freely without annoyance on 
their part; indeed, they seemed to like it, for his 
touch was gentle and he talked to them endear- 
ingly in Hindustani, stroking and petting them as 
if they had been harmless worms. 

With an angry cobra he dealt otherwise. He 
would hold up and shake a rag in his left hand. 
On this the infurtated reptile would rivet its gaze. 
‘With his right hand, from behind, the man would 
then suddenly seize it round the neck about three 


inches below the head, and an assistant would | 


lay hold of the tail to prevent it from winding 
round Kullan’s arm. 

His right hand would then slide forward till he 
had fastened his fingers round the neck just 
behind the jaw. Then he would insert the rim of 
@ watch-glass between the jaws, slightly relax 
his grip, and the serpent would viciously close its 
jaws on the watch-glass, and in doing so would 
squirt the whole of its venom through the tiny 
holes of its fangs into the concavity of the glass. 

There it dried into flakes, which were afterward 
reduced to yellow powder, and sent to Professor 
Calmette in Paris. 


ROLL A PUMPKIN. 


The Rev. John Haynes was famous for his pithy 
sayings. At one time, says one of our Western 
exchanges, he overheard his daughter and some 
young friends criticising certain neighbors more 
severely than was pleasing to him, whereupon he 
proceeded to read them a lecture on the sinfulness 
of scandal. 


“But, father,” remonstrated his daughter, “we 


stantly fatigued, without apparent reason, and -must say something.” 


sometimes slight attacks of dizziness are com- | 
plained of. The difficulty in walking gradually | 
increases, and then an awkwardness in the use of | 
the hands is noticed. This becomes very apparent ; 
if the patient is made to shut his eyes and try to: 
touch the end of the nose with the index finger. | 
A well person can usually place the finger on or | 
very near the nose, but one suffering from loco- 
motor ataxia is as likely to touch the eye or the 
chin. 

There is also frequently a feeling of constriction 
about the waist, as if a cord were tightly tied 
around the body. Sharp, darting pains may be 
felt in the legs, and sometimes there is severe 
pain in the stomach, perhaps with vomiting. Not 
uncommonly there is irregular action of the 
bowels and bladder. 

The eyes are often affected, the sight gradually 
growing dim, or double vision being present, and 
occasionally there Is deafness as well. Painless 
swelling and deformity of one or more joints may 
occur, and sometimes the bones become so brittle 
that they break very easily, as In a simple fall. 

A rare symptom is an ulcer on the sole of the 
foot, which it is difficult or impossible to heal. 

Locomotor ataxia is a very slowly progressive 
disease, lasting sometimes for many years, and is 
seldom in Itself a cause of death. When treat- 
ment is begun In the very early stages, it is 
belleved that the disease may possibly be cured, 
but later the most that can be done Is to delay 
its progress and relieve the most distressing 


symptoms. 
ag 


A DARING SNAKE-CATCHER. 


In British India no less than sixty people die 
daily from snake-bite, a total of twenty-two 
thousand a year. Little wonder that the govern- 
ment pays a bounty for the heads of venomous 
snakes, or that it readily agreed, a few years ago, 
to assist Professor Calmette in his experiments in 
making from the venom of serpents an antitoxic , 
serum which should serve as an antidote to snake- | 
poisoning. 

The work of Professor Calmette was done at 
the Pasteur Institute. The venom which he used 
was collected for him at Delhi from the fangs of ; 
living snakes,— about a hundred a week,—and was | 
forwarded in weekly instalments to Paris. 

The man employed to catch these creatures and 
extract their venom was a low-bred Mohammedan 
of the district named Kullan, a snake-catcher by 
profession. His father and grandfather before 
him had followed the same trade, and had both 
finally died of snake-bite. An interesting account 
of Kullan and his methods has recently been 
published. 

His only weapon in snake-hunting was a stick | 
two feet long, with an iron hook at the end. He 
went lightly clad and barefooted. He used his 
naked hand to catch the snakes by the tail or 
back of the neck, after jerking them from their 
hiding-places with his hook. 

Of the four kinds of poisonous snakes with 
whicb he had to deai,—the cobra, the keralt and 
two kinds of viper,—he used most caution with 





one of the vipers, because it is swift in Its move- | 
ments and irritable in temper. He feared the | 
cobra least, because it is less rapid and is not 
aggressive. He would allow a cobra to strike 


“If you can do nothing better,” retorted Mr. | 


Haynes, dryly, ‘get a pumpkin and roll it about. 
That will be at least an Innocent diversion.” 

Not long afterward # conference of ministers 
met at his house. During the evening an earnest 
discussion on certain points of doctrine arose, 
and from the lofty pitch of some of the voices it 
seemed as If part of the disputants, at least, were 
in danger of losing their temper. 

At that juncture Mr. Haynes’s daughter quietly 
entered the room, bearing a huge umpkin. She 
put it down in front of her father, and sald, 
“There, father, roll it about; roll it about.” 

Mr. Haynes was called upon for an explanation, 
and good humor was restored. 


HELPED HEAVENWARD. 


A story of our Civil War has embalmed the | 


memory of an unknown army chaplain who 
preached Christ without words. 


The chaplain came upon a soldier lying wounded 
on a battle-field, and seeing that the end was near, 
said, “Would you like me to read you something 
from the Bible?” 

But all the wounded soldier could answer was, 
“rm 80 thirsty! I would rather have a drink of 


water.’ 

The chaplain quickly fetched him some water, 
and then, when the soldier asked for something 
under his head, he took off his own overcoat an 
rolled it up to make a pillow. 

“If I only had something over me!” moaned 
the soldier. “I am so cold! 

In a moment the chaplain had taken off his 
under-coat to cover the sufferer, and as he was 
doing so the dying man looked up in his face and 


sald: 

“If there is anything in your book which makes 
a man do for another whaf you have done for me, 
Jet me hear it.” 


A NEW AND TERRIFYING GAME. 


“The sacredness of home” may soon be only a 
phrase in London. 
invented a new amusement for the kitchen,” says 
the Daily Express, “and if it becomes popular, 
servants will know as inuch about our business 
as we do.” 

This little pleasantry takes the form of a game 
by which, each evening, the contents of the waste- 
paper baskets in the various rooms of the house 
are emptied upon a table, and a prize is awarded 
to the first ingenious and deft-fingered man-servant 
or maid-servant who puts one complete letter 


together. 

‘hink of the joy of the servants when the con- 
tents of letters, which you have torn, as you fondly 
believed, into too small pieces to be restored, are 
made public! 


NO ALTERNATIVE. 


“Boys will be boys.” Even as far away as 
South Africa they prefer compound fractures to 
simple fractions. Says Mr. Richard Harding 


Davis, writing from Pretoria to the Boston Herald: | 


‘| 4 EFFERVESCENT 
aoe t 


The Saut Extracted FROM THE JUICES Og 


There are many boys in the Boer army. Four 
of them are sons of Reitz, the secretary of state. 
His father told me proudly of how the ‘young: 
who was fifteen years old, covered & British 
Tommy and called upon him to hold up his hands. 
As his comrades had already surrendered, the 
Tommy threw down his gun, and said to the boy: 

“I don’t care. I’m blooming well sick of this 
war, anyway. Aint you?” 

“Oh, no,” protested young Reltz, simply, “for 
father says that when the war is over he’s going 
to send me back to school!” 














“Some ingenious fiend has | 


“ Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice" is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


(Adv. 


|Your Underwear. 


Made To Measure 
Without Extra Charge. 


We will make to measure, with- 
out extra charge, 1,000 adults’, 
children’s or doll union suits. 

We will send, free, ‘Little 
Duffer's” picture and one of our 
Vegetable Silk Bath Cloths to 
the first 1,000 mothers answering 
this advertisement. 
‘We will sell 1,000 palrsof Hatght’s 
Vegetable Bilk Hose for 2ic. a palr. 
: Regular price 3% cts. and 60 cts. 


| ORDER AT ONCE. 


| ; HAIGHT KNITTING MILLS, 
||| “4ittle Duffer.” Muskegon, Mich, 


Albrecht Furs. 


The World’s Standard. 


From the Fur Centre of America. 


221nch Prime English Lustre Dyed 
Alaska Sealskin Walking Coat | 
— #300, Supreme effort of the 
master furrier's skill. The pelts 
used are the premium skins of gen- 
uine Alaska Seals, and the picl 
the World’s markets. The coat 
sumptuously lined with extra hea’ 


















satin. The charming simplicity of 
the style, cut and refinement of the 
eff 8 the garment 
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achievement in Seal ¢ 
making that is unapproachable. 
We will Send this garment to readers 
of The Youth's Companion with 
nination, paying the transportation 
y on receip the price by draft or 
We will promptly 
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length ¢ 
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Gen k Marten Scarf in the very pink of 
fashion, ornamented with six luxuriant tails, 8.00. 


E. Albrecht & Son, St. Paul, Minn, 


It holds 
like habit— 
every dress 


With its 
important 
littleness : 


ices. 






| See that 
hump ? 
\G 
the DeLong ‘ 
and 
Hook ana Eye. z 
THE DeLONG HOOK axp EYE CO., Mfrs., 


Puicavecenta, Pa., U.S. A. 


OCTOBER 4, 1900, 


Wl aA 
GRANUM 


THE BEST-FOOD- 
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and no need of them 


Babbitts 
Best Soap 


sells on its merits as 
only the best can — 
your full money’s worth 
of soap-quality. 
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All styles and sizes, 
Prices from $5 to $50. 





| Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900, 
over all the world, 
\_ Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere, 
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thing, but our Improved No. 19 


climbing trees, because they are made 


we make 





COOPER WELLS & CO. St. Joseph Mich. 


get along well together as a general 





‘Tron Gad 
Stockings 


designed for just such things as 
joys, and we know how boys use them. 
rls don't climb trees (sometimes), but 
“IRON CLADS”’ for them, 
for men and women. 


or doesn't keep them, 
for sample pair. 
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RESH FRUITS. 


CURES Headache, Constipation and Indigestion. 


| Sold by most Drugvists or sent by 
10 c 1 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 





25e., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 


y.”” 14 colors, 18x22 inches, Worth framing. 


Room 3, 11 Murray St., Ne Y 
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Morning. 


The little birds wake one by one, 
And join the Dawn’s sweet roundelay, 


“Praise God from whom all blessings 
And that, I think, is what th y 
In their own tender, matchless way. 


Night. 


When swinging on the leafy boughs, 

They see the sun declining low, 
And all the busy world adrowse, 

Their evening song rings soft and low, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


MARY A. DENISON. 


flow,” 
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The Last Deer of Deer Hollow. 


There was a deer over on Golder’s Hill, the 
first that had been seen around Deer Hollow for 
ten years. The Barton boys were down in the 
ten-acre field husking corn when they heard the 
news. They pocketed their corn-huskers and 
made a rush for the fence. Corn-husking was 
an every-day affair, too much so when squirrels 
were so plentiful, but deer-hunting—hooray ! 

“The poor critter has made a run for life 
already. It’s been chased down from the moun- 
tains by dogs or it wouldn’t be here. I wouldn’t 
pester it, when it’s out of its bounds and taken 
at a disadvantage like,” said their father. 

It was all very well, thought the boys, for the 
old man to talk that way. He was a veteran 
hunter himself, used to camping out on the moun- 
tains every winter, killing his twenty or thirty 
deer during the season. 

Most of the elder Barton boys had won their 
antlers, as killing their first buck was called, 
but Daniel and Cyrus had never hada shot at any 
game larger than a wildcat or a fox. 

Mr. Barton followed his truant corn-huskers 
toward the house and called the two younger boys. 

“Now, Daniel,” he said, “if you and Cyrus 
want to get a shot at that deer, I’ll tell you your 
plan. He will follow the same runways deer 
always used to follow when the valley was 
swarming with them. He’s aiming for Stony 
Ridge now, in all reason, and he’ll strike up the 
creek toward the mountains. You youngsters 


had better cut across the fields for the ridge and | 


post yourselves at some of the old crossways 
there, and ten to one you'll get a glimpse of a 
deer’s hind feet. By that crooked chestnut at 
the corner of the ‘new grounds’ is a good place 
to stand, and down where the log road crosses 
the run is another.” 

The old hunter shook his head as he watched 
the boys hurry off. 

“Won't touch hide or hair of him, neither of 
‘em!” he chuckled to himself. 

It was a frosty morning in November, but 
Daniel never noticed the chill of the air in the 
warmth of his enthusiasm. 

He stood on the alert under the crooked chest- 
nut and remembered that he was the grandson 
of his grandfather, “Hunter John.” So great 
was his excitement that the cracking of a twig or 


the falling of a leaf sent a shiver over him, and | 


the sound of his heart beating made him think 
he heard the deer approaching. 

But there came a very different sound, a brisk 
pat, pat, pat over the leaves. Trotting gently 
down between the trees appeared a fine buck, 
with its antlered head thrown well back and its 
dun coat glistening in the pale sunlight. 

What a noble creature it was, how graceful 
and free! Daniel’s heart thrilled at the sight, 
and for three seconds he was not a modern 
farmer’s lad armed with a smoothbore rifle; he 
was an Indian, a part of the virgin forest with his 
bow and arrows and his tomahawk of flint; his 
torn felt hat was a head-dress of feathers, and 
his cowhide boots were fringed moccasins. 

Within ten feet of the crooked chestnut the 
buck stopped, his delicate nostrils expanding, his 
eyes flashing fire. He looked at Daniel and 
Daniel looked at him. Then, as if it had 
wings, the buck rose over a clump of scrub-pines 
that stood in its way and was gone. 

Daniel drew a long breath. ‘Showed a clean 
pair of heels, I’ll be bound!” he remarked, 
approvingly. 

Wang-bang ! sounded Cyrus’s shotgun below 
him; and then Daniel remembered his own gun 
and the purpose for which he had stood there. 

“I’m glad I didn’t shoot,” he thought. “I 
might have hit him.” 

He ran down the hill as fast as his legs could 
carry him and found his brother sitting on a log, 
with his gun at his feet, rubbing his shoulder. 

“Did you hit him?” 

“No,” said Cyrus, still rubbing his shoulder 
and making a wry face. 

“Kicked, did it?” 

“Kicked—kicked! If it hadn’t been for that 
big tree back of me I wouldn’t have stopped this 
side of Sullivan County. I reckon I loaded the 
old thing three times, I was in such a splutter 
this morning.” 

“Which way did the deer go?” 

“Down the hill twenty feet ata jump. I stood 
all ready, gun cocked and all, for about half an 
hour, till my hands got so stiff I couldn’t have 
pulled the trigger if there had been a flock of 
elephants waiting for me to shoot em. I had 


THE YOUTH'S 


| just put my old barrel of shot between my knees 
so I could blow on my fingers, when the critter 
came loping along. I gathered up as quick as I 


ied Could, but it was out of sight, half-way down the | SHUMWAY CO) 


hill by that time. I wanged away any way at 
the place where it had gone by. Didn’t you 
see it, Daniel 
“Yes, passed close to me. 
“Then why in the world didn’t you shoot ?” 
“T forgot to,” said Daniel. 
‘The two boys looked at each other and grinned. 
“We're a pair of gumps, aint wel’” 
While they were talking they heard a shot 
farther down. 








| they met one of the older boys. 


that deer?” he asked. 

“Why didn’t you ?”’ said Cyrus. 

“Oh, I didn’t have half a chance. He was 
swimming the creek ; a swimming deer is hard to 
| hit, moving so quick, and only his head show- | 
jing. Then I was a good way off, too. Fine 


dogs on his track.” 
| So it proved. 
Stony Ridge Gap the yelling of hounds behind 
| him gave new impulse to his flight. 
At first the trees flew past right merrily as the 
| deer bounded lightly over the rocks and tossed 
his proud head in derision of the enemies follow- 
ing his swift course. But run and leap as he 
would, fairly spurning the earth with his rapid 
hoofs, he could not escape from the hounds that 
were always in full ery on his scent. 

A brave, long chase he gave them, down one 


range of ridge hills toward the mountains. The 
excitement of the chase was in the air. Half the 
| men in the valley mounted horses and rode 
| wildly to this or that point in the hope of getting 
ashot. But the deer safely ran the gauntlet of 
marksmen, veering in his course and swimming 
| the creek more than once to break the “lay’’ of 
| the musky odor from his hoofs. 

But no deer’s cunning could throw Elias 
Barton’s dog, “ Yaller Spot,” off the scent. 
When the. other dogs were baffled and spent, 
| Yaller Spot kept right on, running with her head 
down and her long ears and red tongue almost 
| touching the ground. At regular intervals she 
gave vent to a plaintive, long-drawn howl, 
peculiarly her own. 

When the Barton boys heard Yaller Spot’s 
voice, they put their hands to their ears and 
listened as if to the rarest music. Of course they 
did not approve of having the dogs after deer; it 
was not sportsmanlike; moreover it was against 
the law; but since the dogs were out, it was a 
satisfaction to know that Yaller Spot was keep- 
ing up her reputation as the “beatingest” dog in | 
Deer Hollow. | 

The brave buck was hard pressed. Once it 
lay down under a log, panting and quivering with 
weariness until the foremost dog, with lolling red 
| tongue and cruel white teeth, was in sight. A 
‘hunter, hurrying up with his gun, found the 

“nest’’ still warm where the buck had rested. 

Tlie harassing dogs drew nearer and nearer; 
| they snarled at the deer’s weary heels, they ran 
at his side, they jumped at his throat. But they 
wheeled off, for hounds always are cowards, 
when the hunted animal stood at bay, only to 
close up again when he again burst away. 

There was one last chance of escape. Gather- 
ing up his slender, quivering limbs for a final 
effort, the buck leaped over the rocks at the 
steepest part of the hill, down to the creek many 
feet below. There, where the water was deepest, 
he sunk himself among driftwood and stood at 
the bottom of the quiet pool, sticking out little 
more than his pointed black nose for air. 

The dogs ran about, howling, at the top of the 
hill, balked and puzzled; but a man, fired by the 
chase and eager to kill, saw the pronged antlers 
sticking up from the driftwood. He walked out 
on a log and shot the buck in the head. 

That night they skinned him in Barton’s shed. 
Cyrus held up his lantern and touched the carcass 
with his boot as they went in. 

“Don’t look much as it did when we saw it 
| leaping along this morning, does it, Daniel?” 

Daniel — long-legged, soft-hearted, hulking 
| Daniel—had to turn his face away from the light | 
and the twinkling eyes, but he spoke up quickly : 
| “I don’t care. It was the last deer of Deer 
Hollow, and it was a shame to kill it, and you 
| all know it!” 
And they acquiesced: “Yes, by George, it 
ve May McHenry. 
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5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Heat 
| Your 
| House 


with a 


has given out see 
pair it, then 


’art Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 











Write for Catalogue. 


Shouldering their guns, they | on receipt of price, 
| hurried in that direction. Down by the creek | _W 


| 
“Well, why didn’t one of you youngsters shoot | f , 


Before the buck had crossed | ff 


side of the valley and up the other, over the long | { 


COMPANION. 
WANTED 


III. 





Ladies and yoting people t 
. ieee our ton tats | ca S AVE ONE-HALF YOUR FUEL 
riers of, Tollet “Artic 
with which we give, Free, handsome Chai os We Tell You How. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 
HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE 






Desks, Silver Se 






WRITE FOR C. 
VY, New Hav 


SOLID GOLD RING, 


Hand-Engraved, Real Opal ‘iven 
for selling 9 stick-pins at ch. 








will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
headaches. Costs 25 cents. At druggists, or 
Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents, 


UATIO 


Box 107, Attlebor 


Are You Interested in Minerals? M 


Learn to know them as they are found. Buy a col- 
lection of mineral specimens from the richest mines | 





| in the world, In neat case. Each specimen labeled. « CO, was obtained for me 
With Manual to aid in the determination. Business and Shorthand, 
15 Specimens, $1.00. 9 Specimens, including Gold Write to BURDETT 


and Silver Ore from Colorado, $2.00,. Sent post-paid 


Boston, for prospectus. 
Assembled and sold by 2 
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PREMIUMS For 
Bors &Gmnis 


fellow, isn’t he? But he has no show. Some- rn ve . We want boys 
body that don’t know any better will soon put | MF It’s just Grape Juice. one ten ot vik 





lagé throughout 
New England to 
Sell our food prod- 


All the goodness that 80 tons 
pressure can extract from 
choicest Concord Grapes. 
It is “fruit nutrition in fluid 
form.” 
Welch’s Grape Juice is 
a tonic food for the sick; a 
satisfying, invigorating bey- 
erage forall. Itis the “life 
of the Grape” to give health 
to allwho PSEA Delicious , Ete. 
on the table. sh eg . Write for Catalogue. 
At Druggists and Grocers. ( 
Send 10c, for sample by mail. 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 








ucts, a 
A little persever- |IMMTINTIED 
ance will earn one 
or more of the fol- 
lowing premiums: 
Watches, Clocks, 
Fishing Tackle, Ri 
fles, Cameras, D. Light 
Electric Lamps, 
Bracelets, Ladies’ 
Desks, Ete. 
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RE SHERMANMFG:CO:. 
173 STATE ST BOSTON 



















Many housekeepers say, “| consider the cake of White 
Glycerine Toilet Soap which | find in each package of 
Ivorine, worth even more than both together cost me.” 
FR E E ] A set of six side-splitting colored 
t elephant cards. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CT. 





‘LEADING 
DEALERS 


Embodying all the great master Range inven- 
tions of the age, the Magee Grand Range 
lightens the labor and shortens the working 
hours of cooks and housewives. 


Maceg Furnace Co., Makers of the Famous Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32 to 38 Union Street, Boston. 














AWARDED COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


















[ENTERPRISE 


FOOD CHOPPER 


aa TINNED “Ge 
will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. It will enable 
her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 
teed to chop raw meat. It is strong, won’t break or get out of 
order. You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 
one for mut butter, with each chopper. 
Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 


many other household helps—free. Send 4cents for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper’'—contains 200 recipes. 


OS 


Medium. Fine. 
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Nut Butter 
Cutter. 





THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 


No. 100, $1.50, Philadelphiay USS. A. 
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AAAAANAAAAAAAARAR AMARA 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 


For Laundry purposes, also 
Tne Ma for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
iat) Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
ge od for fae List, Free. 
THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
2 New Bedford, Mass. 
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Listen a **Minute.” 


When company comes unexpectedly The ‘‘Minute’’ idea has so simplified 
and catches you without a dessert { dessert-making that it is no longer a 


made, or when you are awfully busy 
and can’t stop to cook worry, but a pleasure. You can makea 


much, do you know } 8reater variety of suc- 
what an advantage it { cessful desserts with 


is to have some 
Minute 


Minute 
Tapioca Geiatine 
in the house? Un- than with any 


like the old pearl { other prepara- 
tapioca, the “Min- } tion ever offer- 
ute” requires no ? ed. It requires 
soaking. Can be | no soaking. Is 


made ready in just ‘ 2 
a few moments, made ready in a minute. If your 


and is always { grocer hasn’t it, send 13 cents for 
light as a feather. } full size package by mail. 


Samples of our two “ Minutes" and a copy of ot Minute Receipt 
Book sent for a two-cent stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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SAWYER'S 
CRYS FAL 


[-st-| BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 


100 14 61 mmm 0001164 mmm 8 1 8 mm 94404 em 00 1 mm 444 8 4 mm 044 
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Groceries. 
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When You Order Extracts : 


Don’t 
Almo 


hay 
r 


get them—pure. Asa rule use but half as much of Baker’s 


result, flavor perfect, money saved. 


say simply, ‘Send me some Vanilla,’ or Lemon, 
ond, Rose or whatever it may be, for the grocer keeps 





several brands of extracts an they all sell at about the 
same price, but the cost to him varies greatly, and if you 


ve no preference in the matter of what you buy he will 
naturally send you the kind he makes the most 
profit on. You can’t blame the grocer — the fault is 
yours. Specify what you want. Say you want such 
and such a flavor of © 





 Baker’s 


Extracts 


And why “Baker’s” rather than some 
other brand? Because they are pure; 
made direct from the finest fruits by our 
new process by which we secure the fruit 
flavors in all their native purity and 
strength and we give them to you as we 
as of any other flavorin: 

Always in full measure bottles — no paneled sides. 










BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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WESSON’S | 
COOKING OIL 


Is an 


Odorless Oi. 


It leaves no oily or 
fatty taste in the food. 
It goes twice as far as 
lard or butter. It makes 
fine mayonnaise, or any 
cooked, salad dressing. 





If this oil saves the money for 


Read this Testimonial. 


Extract from our Inspector's Letter: — 


“One restaurant here which used a tub of lard every 
other day is now using the cooking ofl, and six pounds 
of of] does the work of one tub of lard. This seems 
phenomenal, but is a fact. The reason for this great 
saving is. that they feed about five or six hundred 
people a day and serve « xreat many orders of French 

ried potatoes, Four fryings of potatoes in lard finishes 
4 pan of urease, One frying-pan of oll fries, potatos 
aul day long. and they saxe what is left by letting it 
settle and turning it off. | Thelr cook makes better pies 
than he ever made with lard, We saw his second batch 
of ples of all kinds, about fifty on the table, and the 
perfect tn ap ee in every, 

sed FOUR POUNDS OF OLL instead of 

REL VE BOUNDS OF DARD for shortentue" 





§ the baker, why won’t it save money for the housewife? If it makes baker’s food better 
than any other shortening material, 


Distributing Agents: Cushman Bros. 


WESSON reer oS. co., Proprietors, Phila. 


why won't it make your food better? 


Co., 78 Hudson St., N. Y., and 38 Central St., ae 
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SOLD BY YOUR GROCER. SEND FOR 


. 
ree Sample 
of this fragrant, delicious 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy it 
to please yourself. 

DELANO, POTTER & CO., 


43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 
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Pure Fruit in Glass. 


This single line almost tells the whole 
story about our jellies and preserves. 
They are not *‘compounds’’ colored 
and flavored to represent fruits. They 
are the real fruits themselves, 
granulated sugar — nothing else. 

You can buy these pure goodscheaper 
than you can make jellies and pre- 
serves vourself if vou have to buy the 
materials, for we use fruits and sugar 
in so much larger quantities than you 
do that we can sell you these pure 
goods at what the raw materials would 
cost you, and make our profit out of 


plus 








the saving in cost of materials. 


Whatever bears our name is pure. 





{sk your grocer sor Knights’ goods, He can 
get them if he haswt them 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP'N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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os CLUB COFFEE. 


A HALF-DOZEX BEAUTIFUL 

plate on w te metal Retail at 
This Coffee is a choice 
varieties. Selected, blen 


under our personal supervision 


Save the COUPONS for I 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, Hartford, Cones 


$1.75. Free for Coffee Coupons. 













TABLE FORKS. Heavy silver 


blend of private grown 
ded, roasted and packed 


Leading grocers 
ms, Send for Premium List. 





OCTOBER 11, 1900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee, 


Commander of the Allied Forces in China. 
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Chinese Village Names. 
The habit in China of using the names of | 


families and temples to indicate the villages is a| the shoulders of the bullock, but quite dead, shot That Cannot 
fertile source of confusion, through the indefinite | through the eye. We pulled bit OFF the ox HO, Ty Break at the 
multiplication of the same name. There is no fo pu sata ment, gave himself a roll and rose : Mebtt; LY | Waist Line, 
Postal system in China compelling each post-office | 4, for the boy Klas, we found him sitting BU’ : > : — Disconnected 
to have a designation which shall not be con- up, dazed, muttering, ‘Ek es dooed!” (“I am x pron positions in business, For in front, with 
founded with others in the same province. In| dead!) good evidence that he was very much |” = * = Elastic Gores 
ayy ife ii ina.” )alive. Examination revealed his face scratched, 

‘V illage Life a China, the author speaks of a some ugly wounds in his thigh, evidently from Bottled Grapes. at Sides, 
similar ambiguity which is introduced along the the lion’s hind claws, and his shoulder ‘out of . _ Where theCresco 
line of imperial highways, where the hamlets at place. He was lucky to have got off so easily. | All of the Fruit Flavor and Excellence Retained. os a by deal- 
which food is sold and where accommodations Bnet far eet 


are offered to travellers are called “shops,” and 
take their distinctive title from the distance to 
the district city, as Five Mile Shop, Ten Mile 
Shop. Each district city may have shops of 
this kind on each side of it, to the great confusion 
of the traveller. 


It isa common circumstance to find an insig- 
nificant hamlet with a name comprising four or 
five characters, the local pronunciation of which 
is generally difficult to catch, as the words are 
spoken as one prolonged many-syllabled sound. | 
A market-town on the highway, the wells of | 
which afford only brackish water, was called 
“Bitter Water Shop,” but as this name was not 

leasing to the ear it was changed on the tax- 
ists to “Sweet Water Shop.” If any one 
inquires how it is that the same fountain can 
send forth at the same time waters both bitter 
and sweet, he is answered with conclusive | 
simplicity, “Sweet Water Shop is the same as 
Bitter Water Shop.”” 

The following specimens of singular village 
names are all taken from an area but a few miles 
square, and could doubtless be paralleled in 
almost any other region: “End of! the Cave,” 
a village situated on a great plain, with vague 
traditions of an underground ssage; “Seeing 
the Horse;” “Horse Words Village,” from a 
tradition of a speaking animal; “Sun Family 
Bull Village; ” “ Separating from the King 
Village;” “Duck’s Nest of the Chou Family ;” 
“Wang Family Dog’s Tooth;” “Vi of the 
Benevolent and Toving Magistrate ;” “Village 
of the Makers of Fine Tooth Combs,” which is 
now corrupted into ‘The Village Where They 
Wear Noses!” 
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On the Veld. 


One has heard so much lately of the South 
African veld that the term has grown familiar. 
But the veld itself is not easily appreciated 
unless seen. A writer in the Leisure Hour 
describes it as having a strangely fascinating 
character of its own, for one who has grown 
familiar with it. It is different from the wind- 
swept pampas of South America, different from 
the bush of Australia, and widely different from 
the prairies of North America. 


It is full of surprises, and abounds in anom- 
alies. At times its bare and barren acres strike 
the eye as utterly unproductive, yet this same 
veld gives abundant nutrition to flocks of sheep 
that grow fat upon it. Animals seem to be | 
able to live upon it without water, or to content 
themselves with licking the moisture from the 
dew-covered plants in the early morning. 

In the midst of the apparent desolation and 
bareness of the veld, the traveller comes suddenly 
upon a gorgeous blossom, that after months of 
drought is brilliantly beautiful. He finds that it 
is a gladiolus, the bulb of which, deep down in 
the ground, has long ago provided a reservoir of 
moisture for this supreme moment of the plant’s 
existence. The way in which plant life on the 
veld survives the long seasons of drought is one 
of the mysteries. 

But let a shower come and the transformation | 
of what seemed a dried-up bed of a dead sea is | 
complete. The veld is green again. As the ; 
Basutos say, “You can hear the grass grow,” a | 
legitimate re of speech in this case. | 

n South Afric one hears of sweet veld and 
sour veld, although to the eye of the uninitiated 
there is no difference, unless it be that the sour 
veld looks, if anything, a little the greener. 
But let the trek-oxen come from the sweet to the 
sour, and one soon appreciates the difference in 
the animals, even if he can see no difference 
in the grass. Before the sweet veld passes into 
the sour veld, there are large patches of the two 
so closely intermixed that the region is called 
the mixed veld. 

Worse than the sour veld, however, in some 
respects, is the “dronk”’ grass, or drunken grass. 
When the oxen eat this it produces upon them 
an effect similar to that which follows alcoholic 
excess, 

—_ 0 


A Lion in Camp. 


In “Through the Kalahari Desert,” Mr. G. 
A. Farini gives an account of an exciting night 
adventure with a lion. He and his companions 
were sitting around the fire in a semicircle, with 
@ wagon on each side of them and the noi-bush 
opposite, when suddenly, without the least 
warning, crash came something among them, 
scattering the sand and the hot ashes of the fire 
over them. 


Klas, who was kneeling forward to reach a 
hot cinder to light his pipe, screamed, ‘Die 
leeonw beit mij!” (The lion bites me!) and at 
the same moment his voice was drowned bya 
loud, deep, blood-eurdling growl, which told us 
that a lion was really there. 

I was knocked over into the noi-bush, but 
scrambling: up again, saw by the flickering light 
of the fire a lion stretched at full length flat on 
the ground, his tail lashing to and fro close to 
my face, and clutching poor Klas, who lay on 
‘he ground beneath him. 

Quick as thought I made one jump to the fire, 
seized a half-charred stick, and rammed it against 
the lion’s tail, at the same instant kicking the 
coals over the growling brute. 

Anstantly, with a roar, the lion loosed his hold 








tirebrands, 
rescue, 
Finally the lion ceased growling, and with 
torches of dried grass we coutlously 

and found him with his claws sti 


positively 
quarrel 

of them loved the children, however, and wanted 
to see them daily. 
should have two of them, nor did they wish to 
take one apiece and chop the odd one in halves. 

y Stated the case at great length to Judge i 
Pfleger. ‘The judge had an inspiration. 


and save trouble 


established. 
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| of poor Klas, and made three bounds, alighting ! 


n the shoulders of our black wheel-ox, Blom- 


berg, tearing him down to the ground. 


By this time the Bushmen had seized guns and 
and boldly rushed forward to the 
Bang! bang! went shot after shot. 


sticking in 
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Boarding with his Wife. 
A Daniel came to judgment in a Cincinnati 


court when a German grocer and his wife, named 
Hoenschmeyer, met to arrange the details of a 
| separation. 
a press dispatch, and husband and wife wanted 
to know what to do with them. 


There were three children, say: 


Mr. and Mrs. Hoenschmeyer agreed that they 
could not get along together. They 
from five to twelve times a day. Both 


Neither was willing the other 


The 


“Let Mrs. Hoenschmeyer take her husband 


to board,” he said, “and ‘charge him enough to 


upport the family. That will simplify matters 
all round.” 


Hoenschmeyer reflected. The idea of a hus- 


band becoming his own wife's star boarder was 
a novel one. 
of sense, ‘ 
trade,—and as star boarder he certainly would 
deserve her patronage,—he could make a good 
profit out of himself. 


But it seemed to have a foundation | 
If he could get his wife’s grocery | 
| 


He asked a few days to think the matter over. 
t was granted. A new precedent will soon be 
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‘'T had rained almost 
daily during May, 
and the vast, arid 

plains east of Aguilar 


were faintly green 
with springing wild 
grass,—buffalo, blue- 
stem and grama,— 
which crept also over 
the foot-hills tumbling 
roughly westward 
and lined every caiion 
as softly as with moss. 
Here and there the 
unwonted verdure of 
the slopes was dap- 
pled with clumps of 
scrub-oak and piiion 
and sage-bush; the 
sides of the arroyo 
were diapered with 
little yellow flowers; 
spring had come to 
the ‘sheeped - out” 
levels, and all the 
sterile upland was 
glad. 

Even the little white 
kids, yearlings of the 
herd of hungry goats 
whieh Alejandro Vigil 
was driving, in a pas- 
toral tinkling of bells, 
through the town’s 
single street, seemed 
to feel an obligation 
of happiness. With 
their front legs dra- 
matically bent, they 
skipped about the sedater ewes, and made great 
feints of leaping along imaginary crags, and 
butted one another with soft, hornless heads. 
The light air rang with the gentle pathos of 
their bleating; and as Miss Jane Combs stood 
watching the little things go gamboling by to 
the day’s pasturage, her heart melted at their 
pretty fooling. 

“To think there’s folks that kill those 
cunning things and eat ’em!’’ she reflected. 
She stood tall and heavy on the threshold, a 
woman well past thirty, with a thick crop of 
bright brown hair cut straight off, like a child’s, 
behind her ears. There was something child- 


like, too, in Miss Combs’s square, weather- | 


beaten face, although the chin was firm, and 
the eyes so shrewd a gray. 

This look of candor and simplicity prevailed 
throughout her attire, which had a mannish 
plainness of fabric and style, from the coarse 
butternut-cotton of the scant skirt to the hob- 
nailed shoes. Miss Combs wore her gown so 


short that her sturdily invested ankles stood | 


forth to view. Her waist was a shapeless 
thing, fastened with staring white buttons. 


Like her house, a rough pine affair in the | 


midst of the treeless “forty” she had “taken 
up” on the edge of the town, Miss Jane Combs 
presented a surface absolutely free of decora- 
tion, but so genuine, withal, in the frank lack 
of pretence, that the villagers, while they jested 
at her oddity, respected none the less her 
sterling traits. 

She was so unfeminine in her baggy blouse 
and man’s hat, as she plowed and planted her 
small veya, that the humor of the town was 
bound to play lightly about her looks and 
labors. Some wag, in an inspired moment, 
had once referred to her as “Annie Laurie,” 
and because of its happy absurdity, the name 
clung fast. Jane, with her ruddy, rugged face 
and square, stayless girth, was felt to be so 
complete an antithesis to the swan-throated, 
white-browed lady of the song, that the per- 
manence of the joke was assured. Yet the 
little fun was without any idea of unkindness. 
Jane, had she heard of the raillery, would have 
been as little hurt as amused, since she was 
unaware of anything eccentric in herself. 

Once, indeed, Setiora Vigil, who lived hard by 


A-PRALRIE - INFANTA 
' WAL “WILDER. *BRODHEAD 
IN SIX--CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER ONE. 


“* CLASPING 


in an adobe house, with 
a mud chimney iike an 
oriole’s nest by its front 
, door, had said in Jane's presence something 
| about the ill look of clothes not cut by pattern. 


an idle whimsy of the seilora’s, breathing forth 


woman entertained toward her. For long before, 
when Jane’s tract of land was measured off by 
the surveyor, it became evident that because of 
some confusion in an earlier survey, the Vigil 
homestead was out of bounds, and that some 


forty. Jane would fain have waived all right 
to this scrap of soil; but the surveyor said that 
| business could not be conducted in this hap- 
hazard way. The land-office must be respected, 
he said. She must keep the land, and she did, 
well aware, however, that even the youngest 
Vigil, aged eighteen months, regarded her with 
a dumb reproach in his fat, cinnamon-colored 
face. 

Just now, too, as Alejandro Vigil slouched 
by with his goats, a nine-year-old boy in rags 


|If he said “Bribon!” (Rogue!) under his 
breath, Jane could not wonder. She sighed as 
her eyes followed him up the road. 

In the clear morning sun everything was 
sharply defined. From the Mexican end of 
town,—the old “‘plaza,””— which antedated coal- 
mines and Americanisms, gleamed the little 





gold cross of the adobe Church of San Antonio. ' 


Around it were green, tall cottonwoods and 


the straggling mud-houses and pungent goat- | 


corrals of its people. Toward the caiion rose 
the tipple and fans of the Dauntless colliery, 
‘banked in slack and slate, and surrounded 
by paintless mine-houses, while to the right 
swept the ugly shape of the company’s store, 
|and the varying bulk of others not belonging 
‘to the company. The mine end of the town 
was not pretty, nor was it quiet, like the plaza. 
Just at present the whistle was blowing, and 
throngs of miners were gathering at the mouth 
of the slope. From above clamored the first 
“trip” of cars. Day and its work had begun. 
Alejandro’s red cap was a mere speck in the 
cafion, and his herd was sprinkled, like bread- 
‘crumbs, over the slaty hills. But over in the 
; Vigil yard the numberless other little Vigils 
| were to be seen, and Jane, as she looked, 





But Jane had supposed this idea to be merely | 


the spirit of an old grudge which the Mexican | 


rods of its back yard belonged in Miss Combs’s j 


and a red cap, he had nodded sulkily enough. ! 


began to see that some sort of excitement 
was stirring them. ‘The sefiora herself 
stood staring, wide-eyed and curious. 
Ana Vigil, her eldest girl, was pointing, 
Attention seemed to be directed toward 
something at the foot of the hill behind 







Jane’s house, and she turned to see what was 
going on there. 
At first glance there appeared nothing un- 
usual in the scene confronting her. A covered 
wagon, of the prairie-schooner type, was drawn | 
up at the foot of the rise. Three horses were 
hobbled near by, and a little fire smoked itself 
out, untended. The whole thing meant merely 
| the night halt of some farer to the mountains. | 
| Jane, about to turn away, saw something, | 
however, which held her. In the shadow of 
the wagon the doctor’s buggy disclosed itself. 
Some one lay ill under the tunnel of canvas. 

She had just said this to herself when out 
upon the sunny stillness rang a sharp, lamen- 
table cry, such as a child might utter in an| 
extremity of fear or pain. The sound seemed ; 
to strike a sudden horror upon the day’s bright 
face, and Jane shivered. She made an impul- 
sive step out into her corn-field, hardly knowing 
what she meant to do. And then she saw 
the doctor alighting from the wagon, and 
pausing to speak to a man who followed him. 

This man wore a broad felt hat, whose 
peaked crown was bound in a silver cord which 
glittered gaily above the startled whiteness of 
his face. He had on buckskin trousers, and 
| there was a dash of color at his waist, like a 
girdle, which gave a sort of theatric air to his 
gesture as he threw up his arms wildly and 
| turned away. 

The doctor seemed perplexed. Ie looked 
distractedly about, and seeing Jane Combs in | 
her field, called to her and came running. He! 
) reached the fence breathless, for he was neither 
so young nor so slim as the man leaning 
weeping against the wagun-step. 

“Will you go over there, Miss Combs?" he 
panted. “There's a poor woman in that wagon | 
, breathing her last. They were on their way 
from Taos to Cripple Creek—been camping 
along the way for some time. Probably they | 
struck bad water somewhere. She's had a 
low fever. The husband— Keene, his name 
is—came for me at daybreak, but it was too! 
late. She seems to be a Mexican, though the 
man isn’t. What I want you todo is to look 
after a child—a little girl of ten or twelve— 
who is there with her mother. She must be 
brought away. Did you hear her cry out just | 
now? — that desperate wail? We'd just told | 
her!” 

“IT guess everybody heard it,” said Jane. 








THE MEXICAN WOMAN'S KNEES IN A FRANTIC, FAINTING GRASP."’ 


Mechanically she withdrew the bolt of the 
gute, which forthwith collapsed in a tangle of 
barbed wire. Tramping over this snare, Jane 
faced the doctor as he wiped his brows. “I 
aint much hand with children,” she reminded 
him. “You better send Seiiora Vigil, too.” 

As she strode toward 
the wagon, the man in 
the sombrero looked 
up. He was good- 
looking, in a girlish 
sort of way, with a 
fair skin and blue 
eyes. A lock of damp, 
yellow hair fell over 
his forehead, and he 
Kept pushing it back 
as if it confused and 
blinded him. 

“Go in, ma’am—go 
in!” he said, brokenly. 
“Though I do not 
reckon any one can do 
much for her. Poor 
Margarita! I wish 
I'd made her life 
easier — but luck was 
against me! Go in, 
ma’am !’’ 

As Jane, clutching 
the iron brace, clam- 
bered up the step and 
pulled back the canvas 
curtain, the inner 
darkness struck blank 
upon her sun-blinded 
eyes. Then presently 
a stretch of red stuff, 
zigzagged with arrow- 
heads of white and 
orange and green, 
grew distinct, and 
under the thick sweep 
of the Navajo blanket, 
the impression of a 
long, still shape. The 
face on the flat pillow 
was also still, with 
closed eyes whose 
lashes lay dark upon 
the lucid brown of the cheek. A braid of black 
hair, shining iike a rope of silk, hung over the 
Indian rug. Heavy it hung, ina lifeless fall, 
which told Jane that she was too late for any 
last service to the stranger lying before her 
under the scarlet cover. 

Neither human kindness nor anything could 
touch her farther. ‘The tale of what we are” 
was ended for her; and from the peace of the 
quiet lips it seemed as if the close had been 
entirely free of bitterness or pain. Jane moved 
toward the sleeper. She meant to lay the 
hands together, as she remembered her mother’s 
had been laid long ago in the stricken gluom of 
the Karsas farmhouse which had been her 
home; but suddenly there was a movement at 
her feet, and she stopped, having stumbled 
over some living thing in the shadows of the 
couch, something that stirred and struggled 
and gasped passionately, ‘Vamos! Vamos!’’ 

Such was the wrathful force of this voice 
which, with so little courtesy, bade the intruder 
begone, as fairly to stagger the well-meaning 
visitor. 

“I want to help you, my poor child!” Jane 
said. And her bosom throbbed at the sight of 
the little, stony face now lifted upon her from 





| the dusk of the floor—a face with a fierce gleam 


in its dark eyes, and clouded with a wild array 
of black hair in which was knotted and twisted 
a fantastic faja of green wool, narrowly woven. 

“T ask no help!” said the child, in very good 
English. ‘Only that you goaway! We—we 
want to be by ourselves, here —” suddenly 
she broke off, glancing piteously toward the 
couch, and crying out in a changed, husky 


' voice, “Madre mia! muerta! muerta!” 


A ray of sunshine sped into the wagon as 
some hand outside withdrew the rear curtain 
alittle. itshota sharp radiance through the red 
and orange of the Indian blanket, and flashed 
across the array of tin and copper cooking 
things hung against one of the arching ribs of 
the canvas hood. Also it disclosed how slight 
and small a creature it was who spoke so 
imperatively, asking solitude for her mourning. 

Jane, viewing the little, desperate thing, 
seemed to find in herself no power of conso- 
lation. And as she stood wordless, with 
dimming eyes, there came from without a 
sound of mingling voices. Others were come 
with offers of service and sympathy. A con- 
fusion of Spanish and English hurtled on 


490 


Jane’s uncomprehending ear; some one climbing 
the step cried, “Ave Maria!’ as his eyes fell 
on the couch. It was Pablo Vigil, a mild-eyed 
Mexican, with a miner’s lamp burning blue in 
his cap. 

Behind him rose the round, doughy visage of 
his wife, blank with awe. She muttered a saint’s 
name as she dragged herself upward, and said, 
“Ay! ay! ay! the poor little one! Let me take 
her away! So you are here, too, Mees Combs. 
But she will not speak to you, eh? Lo se! 
lo se! She will speak to one who is like herself, 
a Mexican!” 

She seemed to gather up the child irresistibly, 
murmuring over her in language Jane could not 
understand, “Tell me thy name, pobrecita! 
Maria de los Dolores, is it? A name of tears, 
but blessed. And they call thee Lola, surely, as 
the custom is? Come, querida! Come with 
me to my house. It will please thy mother!” 

It was not precisely clear to Jane how among 


them the half-dozen Mexican women, who now | 


thronged the wagon and filled it with wailing 
exclamations, managed to pass the little girl from 
hand to hand and out into the air. Seeing, how- 
ever, that this was accomplished, she descended 
into the crowd of villagers now assembled outside. 
There was a strange, dumb pain in her breast as 
she saw the little, green-tricked head disappear 
in the press about the doctor’s buggy. She was 
sensible of wishing to carry the child home to her 
own dwelling; and there was in her a kind of 
jealous pang that Sefiora Vigil should so easily 
have accomplished a task of which she herself 
had made a distinct failure. 

“If I’d only known how to call the poor little 
soul a lot of coaxing names!’’ deplored Jane. 
“Then maybe she’d have come with me. 
She’d have been better off sleeping on my 
good feather bed than what she will on those 
ragged Mexican mats over to Vigil’s.” Then, 
observing that two burros and several goats, 
taking advantage of the open gate, were now 
gorging themselves on her alfalfa, she pro- 
ceeded to make a stern end of their delight. 

Early in the morning of the stranger’s 
burial, Mexicans from up the cafion and 
down the creek arrived in town in ram- 
shackle wagons, attended by dogs and colts. 
She who lay dead had been of their race. It 
was meet that she should not go unfriended 
to the Campo Santo. Besides, the weather 
was fine, and it is good to see one’s kins- 
folk and acquaintances now and then. The 
church, too, would be open, although the 
padre, who lived in another town, might 
not be there. Young and old, they crowded 
the narrow aisles, even up to the altar space 
where a row of tapers burned in the solemn 
gloom. Little children were there, also, hushed 
with awe. And many a sad-faced Mexican 
mother pressed her baby closer to her heart that 
day, taking note of the little girl in the front pew, 
sitting so silent and stolid beside her weeping 
father. 

Jane Combs was in the back of the church. 
In their black rebozos, the poorest class of poor 
Mexican women were clad with more fitness 
than she. For Jane, weighted with the gravity 
of the occasion, had donned an austere black 
bonnet such as aged ladies wear, and its effect 
upon her short locks was incongruous in the 
extreme. No one, however, thought of her as 
being more queer than usual; for her sunburned 
cheeks were wet with tears, and her eyes were 
deep with tenderness and pity as they fixed 
themselves upon the small, rigid figure in the 
shadows of the altar’s dark burden. 

Upon the following day, as Miss Combs 
opened her ditch-gate for the tide of mine water 
which came in a flume across the arroyo, she 
saw the doctor and Mr. Keene approaching. 
They had an absorbed air, and as she opened the 
door for them the doctor said, “Miss Combs, we 
want you to agree to a plan of ours, if you can.” 

Keene tilted his chair restlessly. He looked 
as if life was regaining its poise with him, and 
his voice seemed quite cheerful as he said, “Well, 
it’s about my little girl! I’m bound for a 
mountain camp, and it’s no place for a motherless 
child. Lola’sa kind of queer little soul, too! 
My wife made a great deal of her. She was 
from old Mexico, ma’am. She was a mestizo— 
not pure Indian, you know, but part Spanish. 
Her folks were rancheros, near Pachuca, where 
I worked in the mines. I’m from Texas, 
myself. They weren’t like these peons about 
here— they were good people. They never 
wanted Margarita to marry me.” He laughed 
a little. “But she did, and the old folks never 
let up on her. They’re both dead now. We've 
lived hither and yon around New Mexico these 
ten years past, and I aint been very successful; 
though things will be different now that I’ve 
decided to pull out for the gold regions!” 

Keene paused with an air of growing good 
cheer. Ile seemed to forget his point. Where- 
upon the ductor said simply: ‘In view of these 
things, M1, Keene would like to make some 
arrangement for leaving his daughter here until 
he can look round.” 

“And we thought of your taking her, ma’am,” 
broke in Keene, with renewed anxiety. “Lola’s 
delicate and high-strung, and I don’t know how 
to manage her like my wife did. It'll hamper 
me terrible to take her along. Of course she’s 
bright,” he interpolated, hastily. “She was 
always picking up things every where, and speaks 
two languages well. And she'd be company for 
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you, ma’am, living alone like youdo. And I’d 
pay any board you thought right.” 

Jane’s pulses had leaped at his suggestion. 
She was aware of making a resolute effort as 
she said, ‘“‘Wouldn’t Lola be happier with the 
Vigils?” 

“Her mother wouldn’t rest in her grave,” 
cried Keene, “if she knew the child was being 
brought up amongst a tribe of peons! And 
| me — I want my child to grow up an American 
citizen, ma’am!”” 

“Take the little girl, Miss Combs,” advised the 
doctor. “It’ll be good for you to have her here.”” 

“T’ve got to think if it’) be good for her,”’ said 
Jane. 

“If that’s all!’ chorused the twomen They 
rose. The thing was settled. ‘“I’ll go and tell 
the Vigil tribe,” said Keene, “and send Lola’s 
things over here right off.” With a wave of the 
band and a relieved look, he went down the 
road. 

That night a boy brought to Jane’s door a 
queer little collapsible trunk of sun-cured hide, 
thonged fast with leather loops. The Navajo 
blanket was outside. Jane surmised that Mr. 
Keene had sent it because he dreaded its sadden- 
ing associations. A message from him conveyed 
the information that he expected to leave town 
early the next morning, and that Lola would be 
sent over from the Vigils. 

All during the afternoon Jane waited with 
breathless expectancy. The afternoon waned, | 
but Lola did not come. Finally, possessed of | 
| fear and foreboding, Jane set forth to inquire 
into the matter. 

Upon opening the Vigil gate, she saw Lola 








herself sitting on the door-step, looking over 
toward the little wood crosses of the Mexican 
burying-ground. The girl hardly noted Jane’s 
approach; but behind her, Sefiora Vigil came 
forward, shaking her head at Jane and touching 
her lip significantly. 

“She does not know,’’ whispered the sefiora. 
“Her papa did not say good-by. THe said it was 
better for him to ‘slipaway.’ And me — I could 
not tell her! I am only a woman.” 

“You think — she will not want — to live 
with me?” 

The other’s face grew very bland. “She said 
to-day ‘how ugly’ was your house,” confessed | 
Sefiora Vigil. ‘“‘And when you was feeding 
your chickens she cried out, ‘Hola, what a 
queer woman is yonder!’ Children have funny 
things in their heads. But it is for you to tell 


her you come to fetch her away!” And the 
seftora called out, “Lolita, ven aca!” 
Thegirl looked up startled. “Que hay?” she 


asked, coming toward them apprehensively. 

“Lola,” began Jane, “your papa wants you 
should stay with me for a while. He—he saw 
how lonesome I was,” she continued, unwisely, 
“and—and so he decided to leave youhere. Lola, 
I hope—I —”’ She could not go on for the 
strangeness in Lola’s gaze. 

“Is he gone—my father? But no! he would 
not leave me behind! No! no! Dejeme! 
dejeme! you do not say the truth! You shall 
not touch me! I will not—will not go with 
you!” She turned wildly, dizzily, as if about to 
run she knew not where; and then flung herself 
down before Sefiora Vigil, clasping the Mexican 
woman’s knees in a frantic, fainting grasp. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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New Mexico, hoping to get work there, but was ; 
disappointed; and after idling about until the 
latter part of February, I joined a young fellow | 
of about my own age, and started for the 
mountains on a prospecting trip. 

I was a “tenderfoot,” and knew nothing of | 
mining, but Billy, my partner, during several ; 
years spent about the mines had learned much 
of ore and “leads” and “prospects” and such 
things, and he promised to teach me all that I 
needed to know. Walking behind and driving 
the two little burros upon whose backs our; 
effects were packed, a three days’ march carried | 
us to the range of mountains where Billy meant 
to prospect for silver. The slopes of this range, i 
and the surrounding country for hundreds of 
miles in every direction, are an all but waterless 
desert; but the summit is a broad, level table- 
Jand which has an elevation so great that it: 
catches the few clouds which drift that way, and 
thus obtains such a rainfall that it is covered 
with a growth of juicy grass and splendid pines. 
The summit is now the range of large herds of 
cattle, but in the time of which I am writing the 
periodic raids of the Apache Indians made it a 
dangerous place for cattlemen. 

There being no water elsewhere, we climbed 
to the summit and bad begun making our camp | 
when we heard a crashing of dry branches ina 
thicket not far away, and a loud “Woof! woof! 
woof!” Dropping everything, we seized our 
rifles. The next moment, to our amazement, a 
black hog of medium size, gaunt and long-legyed, 
galloped toward us, grunting and ‘“‘woofing’’ as 
he came. Instantly we lowered our rifles— we 
had nothing to fear from this familiar friend of 
the barn-yard. 
| The hog ran to us, frisking, capering, grunting 
‘and “talking” to us incessantly, showing in every 
| way possible that he was wildly delighted to see 
us. We responded by scratching his back and 
talking to him, and after a while he contentedly 
lay down, still grunting with delight. 

We were glad to have him with us; he gave 
the camp a homelike air, and it occurred to us 
that our slender store of provisions might give 
out. But I soon became so attached to him that 
I could not have eaten a piece of his flesh had I 
been starving. 

Tow a hog, and such a gentle one, came to be 
in that wild place, we could not imagine; his 
actions showed that there were no other hogs on 
the mountain, that he was lonesome, and that he 
| had been used to regard men as friends. Later 
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| But it was plain that he lived in constant dread 





we learned that while a little pig he was carried 
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N January, 1883, I followed the advice of b the mountain by his owncr, a cattleman, who | 
Horace Greeley to go West, and I have since | made a pet of him, and who, becoming alarmed ' spe&iffene tO” take” 
grown up with the country, but it was due by reports of an Apache outbreak, moved his 

to a hog that this growth was not ended terribly | herd away in so great a hurry that the shoat was 

almost in its beginning. I went to Silver City, j forgotten. 


We called him Dick. Seeming to understand 
that we were going to stay at that camp for some 
time, he rooted a hole beside a log, and filling it | 
with leaves, made himself a comfortable bed. 


of being again left alone on the mountain. 

Te would follow at our heels, going with us 
to and from our work, never letting us get out 
of his sight for an instant; and at night the 
slightest noise would bring him galloping into 
cap, grunting inquiringly, to see if we were 
getting ready to leave. Thus he disturbed our 
sleep so often that I suggested building a brush 
fence round our camp to keep Dick out, but 
Billy would not listen to the proposal. He 
looked upon Dick’s making friends with us as 
an omen of good luck, and insisted that were we 
to restrict his freedom in any way the charm 
would be broken. 

“You can’t bring us good luck if we don’t let 
you come in, can you, old hoggy?” Billy said, 
scratching the animal’s back with one hand, and 
pulling his ear with the other. ‘No, no, of course 
you can’t; and you are goin’ to bring us the very 
best kind of luck, aren’t you?” 

To this Dick responded with a series of chuck- 
ling grunts that Billy interpreted to mean, “Sure 


thing! I don’t ‘pardner’ with any outfit without 
bringing it good luck.” And so the fence was | 
not built. 


But day after day passed by without a trace: 
of silver being found; our provisions ran low, 
and I proposed that we give up and go back to} 
Silver City. Billy laughed at me; his faith in 
Dick was as strong as ever, and we continued 
pecking away on the mountainside, | 

Near the end of March we were awakened ° 
before daybreak by a savage grunting und snap-| 
ping; and opening our eyes, we saw a small 
band of Indians standing in bright moonlight but 
a few yards away. Between them and us was | 
Dick, the bristles of his back standing fiercely on , 
end, and his jaws snapping viciously at our | 
visitors. | 

The Indians were armed, and their faces were 
smeared with red paint. Not understanding the 
ominous meaning of this, we welcomed them | 
unsuspiciously, and driving Dick away, invited ; 
them to seats round our fire. | 

They were surly at first and ill at ease, but 
when we had given them a good breakfast and 
some tobaccv, their humor changed; drawing 
close about the fire and lighting their cigarettes, | 
they entered into a good-natured conversation 
with us in Spanish. They left when the sun 
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Tose, each shaking hands with us, and saying, 
“Adios, amigo.” (Good-by, my friend.) 

As soon as they were out of sight, Billy said 
to me, “Pardner, we’ve got to get out of this: 
those bucks are up to mischief of some kind 
When I asked them who they were and where 
they lived, they made out they couldn’t under. 
stand, although they understood everything ese. 
And did you notice how queerly they looked at 
Dick ?—and at us when I asked them to come to 
the fire? I wonder if they aren’t some of the 
Chirikahwas slipped back up here?” We knew 
that the Chirikahwa Apaches were “hostiles” 
and off their reservation. 

“Surely not,” I answered; “‘if they are Chir. 
kahwas, why didn’t they kill us?” 

“That’s all right,” Billy said, “but Indians 
aren’t white folks, and at any minute they may 
change their minds and come back after us—you 
can’t guess what an Indian will do. We'd better 
start right away, for we’re goin’ to take Dick 
with us, and we’ll have to go slow, so he can 
keep up with us,’’ he concluded, going to where 
Dick was rooting for a breakfast. 

“We're goin’ to pull up stakes, old fellow,” he 
said to the hog, bending over and scratching his 
back, ‘‘but we’re not going to leave you behind 
you haven’t brought us any luck yet, but —” 

He stopped abruptly and sank to his knees, 
looking intently at the ground. Presently he 
gavea wild whoop of delight, then cried excitedly, 
“Come here, pardner, quick! 1 told you the old 
hoggy would bring us luck—he’s found a ked 
that will go four hundred to the ton, or I’m much 
mistaken!” 

And in fact the rock held a vein of ore in which 
even my unpractised eyes distinguished faint 
threads of silver. 

“It just beats all!” Billy exclaimed. “Here 
we’ve been walking over this ledge every 
day for a month, never once dreaming that 
a rich vein was cropping out right at grass 
roots! We're rich, pardner, and it all comes 
of our treating Dick on the square. Oh. 
but you’re a mascot, aren’t you, old hoggy?” 
he cried, affectionately slapping Dick’s face 
first on one side, then on the other. And 
Dick grunted back that he thought he was— 
at least so Billy understood him to say. 

Running back to the fire, I brought a big 
batch of biscuit that we had just cooked, and 
gave them to Dick; and while he ate them, 
we gave him such a petting and back- 
scratching as perhaps no other hog has ever 
had. 

Next, we carefully examined the ledge, 
Clearing off the dirt, exposing the vein for 
several feet, and found that the ore grew 
richer the deeper we dug. Satisfied that 

we had “strnok it rich,’" we broke off sever 
Then we covers) 
up the vein, and hurriedly packing our burros, 
set out for Silver City. 

Owing to Dick’s inability to travel far without 
stopping to rest, it took us six days to reach our 
destination; and then we found the town in 
great excitement. A band of Chirikah wa warriors 
had sneaked past the soldiers guarding the Mer- 
ican boundary, and had swept across Arizona 
and into New Mexico, murdering and burning as 
they went, and passing within a few miles of 
Silver City. 

The Indians we had entertained at our camp 
were a part of this band, and it set us shivering 
to think how easily they could have killed us. 
Why they did not do so, we could not imagine. 
But a few years later, after we had sold oar 
mine for a good price, I met one of these Indians 
on the San Carlos reservation, and first softening 
his heart by a gift of tobacco and money, I asked 
him to tell me why they spared us. 

He answered readily that it was because of the 
“medicine” hog. Apaches Jook upon all hogs 
as being ‘‘medicine,” that is, magical or super- 
natural, and therefore will not eat their flesh ; and 
Dick’s standing guard over us like a dog, some 
thing they had never seen before, made then 
think that he was peculiarly powerful “medi- 
cine.” So they had not dared to harm us. And 
as the Indian offered to trade me two ponies and 


| one of his wives in exchange for the secret of this 


“medicine,” I believe that he told me the truth. 
+5 


His Obedient Daughter. 


Lees RANDALL is a busy physician 
who until recently has been a lover of 
method in the discipline of his children. 
He had impressed upon them that when he was 
busy reading or writing in his office he must not 
be interrupted on any account. His little boys 
and girls might enter softly and stand by his 
desk, but must not speak until he looked up 
and gave them permission. 

One day, when Mrs. Randall and the servant 
were both absent from the house, the doctor 
sat in his office absorbed in a medical journal 
containing the interesting report of a recent 
extraordinary operation. Suddenly his youngest 
daughter came running in with flushed cheeks 
and excited eyes. She could hardly stand still 
while she waited for her father to look up and 
speak to her. She hopped from one foot to the 
other and tapped the desk impatiently, but the 
sternness of previous admonitions had produced 
its effect, and she kept silence. 

The doctor, on the other hand, did not look up 
quite so soon ag he usually did. The operation 
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was a very remarkable OP*; And moreover, the 
little girl's objectionable T*Stlessness and impa- 
tience seemed to deserve PUnishment. At last, 
as a peculiar odor became noticeable, the doctor 
glanced up, saw his little girl’s eager face, and 
said: ‘‘Well, Margaret, what is it now ?” 

“Please, papa,” was the unexpected response, 
“the house is on fire!”” 





HEN David Doane, who had been a tin- 
pedier, died, his wife, to use her own 
words, stepped right into his shoes. 

Four days after her husband’s death, Mandana 
Doane harnessed Old Tod, her husband's big 


bay horse, hitched him to the cart containing the. 


tinware and began her career as a tin-pedler. 
Two hours later she halted in front of my father’s 
house. When my mother and sisters went out 
to the cart, Mrs. Doane, who had the reputation 
of being “an awful talker,’’ gave free rein to 
her tongue, and said: 

“Yes, I’m going to take Dave’s place and go 
right on with the tin-pedling business. I know 
that it aint common for women to go trailing over 
the country with a tin-pedling outfit, but that’s 
no reason why I shouldn’t do it. I’ve got no 
children to keep me at home, and I have my own 
living to make. I’ve often gone with Dave on 
his trips, and I know just how he bought and 
how he sold, and I don’t see any reason why 
folks shouldn’t be as willing to buy of me as of 
him, long as I behave myself and sell as cheap 
as he sold. It’s a perfectly respectable and 
honest business, and I feel better when I’m 
out-of-doors. Maybe some folks will talk about 
it, but they can’t say anything bad if they tell 
the truth, and lies don’t hurt anybody.” 

“Of course not,’’ said my mother. 

“I don’t know of any other way to eam a 
living; and there’s no good reason why I 
shouldn’t earn a living this way, so here I am, 
ready for business. Fetch out your rags, if you 
have any you want to 
trade for tinware, or get 
your pocketbook if you 
want to buy for cash. I 
have some good brooms, 
and a small but good stock 
of crockery ware.”’ 

My mother bought a 
broom and a couple of tin 
pans, and Mrs. Doane 
went on her way, saying 
at parting: 

“I'll be back this way 
in about three weeks. I 
intend to stock up witha 
lot of new things when I 
get over to Clay Center.” 

Three weeks from that 
day, Mandana Doane 
again drew rein in front 
of our house. We were 
at the dinner-table when 
we saw her driving up 
the dusty road, and father 
said to me: 

“Go out and pat up her 
horse. We must have her 
eat dinner with us.” 

“Of course I will,” said 
Mrs. Doane, when the 
invitation had been given. 
“I said to Janie as I 
drove up to the house, ‘I 
hope to the tand they 
will invite us to dinner, 
for I am as hungry as a 
bear.’ Janie didn’t say 
anything, but I know 
that she hoped so, tov.” 

Janie was a stranger to us. She was a 


“Yes, I’M GOING 
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And so it was. Because of a defective | sewing and “visiting,” until nearly ‘Bix o'clock. 
chimney, the woodwork in one of the rooms had | Then she looked up suddenly and said: 
become ignited, and while Margaret had been| ‘My! How it is clouding up out in the west! 


kept waiting before her father’s desk, the flames | I must hitch up and jog along home, or I’ll get | 

had gained such headway that the house was | caught out in the rain.’’ 

seriously damaged. The Randall children are | 

now permitted to speak to papa whenever and | 
wherever they wish. 


“You’d better stay until after supper.” 4 

Mrs. Doane “reckoned” that she “had better 

| not,”’ but she finally concluded to do so. It was 
nearly dark when she started for home. 

“I sha’n’t mind being out after dark,’’ she said. 
“It’s only five miles, if I take the short cut 
through Tobey’s woods. It's the lonesomest 
road in this county, but I’ll have Janie for 
company. Looks as if we’d get a wetting ’fore 
we got home.’’ 

The western sky had grown blacker and 
blacker, and it seemed even more sultry than 
during the earlier part of the day. We noticed 
that Old Tod walked with a decided limp when 

authorizing me to take the girl away from the | he came out of the stable. Mrs. Doane had said, 
poorhouse on my way back. You know what I | when Janie was not within hearing: 
did that for ?’’ “I never saw a child so scared of a storm as she 
“Simply because you are always doing kind | is. She’ll screech out at every clap of thunder. I 
deeds,’’ replied my mother. | guess she’ll be scared enough before we get home.”” 
“Shucks! I aint, either! I’m a hundred| They drove up the road, and in a few minutes 
and eighty-seven and a half pounds of pure; we saw them disappear in a strip of timber. 
selfishness. I had a selfish object in taking that | Thirty minutes later it was so dark that we had 
girl out of the poorhouse. The fact is, Mary . to light lanterns to finish doing the chores about 
Tlorner, I found driving over the country by the barn. The wind had begun to rise, and there 





myself an awful lonesome piece of business. | was an occasional ominous roar of thunder. We 
Sometimes the houses are three miles apart. . expected the storm to break at any moment, and 
And I like some one to talk to. I just made up| were surprised when it held off for about two 
my mind to take that child out of the poorhouse. | hours. Then it burst with terrific fury. The 
She has no father or mother, or no one else that | wind blew a gale. The roar of the thunder was 
cares for her. She hasn’t had anything but almost continuous. The lightning was blinding, 
abuse since she was born—poor little thing!’’ ‘and the rain came down in torrents. We thought 

Mrs. Doane wiped the tears from her eyes at one time that a real cyclone was at hand, and 
before adding: | were abuut to seek refuge in the cellar, when the 

“That child has been so abused she would ! fury of the storm abated a little. 
dodge every time I lifted my hand. The first ‘I do hope Mandana Doane and that child 
day she was with me she let a teacup fall and’ reached home before this awful rain came 
broke the handle off, and she began to whimper upon them,” said mother. 
and beg me not to beat her with the wagon whip. | “Whether they did or not has depended 
As if I would beat her with anything! She’d | upon Old Tod’s lameness,” father answered. 
start up in her sleep, and scream and say, ‘Oh, “He was limping badly when we lost sight 
don’t whip me any more! please don't!’ She! of them. I pity that child if they are out 
seemed to expect me to beat her a dozen times a | in this tornado.’’ 
day. And she’s the awfullest coward in the! The storm raged with almost unabated fury 
dark, because she’s been scared to death and told | until about ten o’clock. By eleven o’clock the 
all sorts of wicked stories about the darkness. wind had died down, and there were only occa- 
‘ Sometimes we have been out as late as nine at | sional roars of thunder and flashes of lightning. 
night, and that child would snuggle up to me and ; The rain still came down in torrents. ‘ 

We had all gone to 
bed, and only mother lay 
awake. Thinking she 
heard some one call in the 
darkness, she sat up in 
bed and listened. A shrill, 
tearful voice cried: 

“Mr. Homer! 0-00, 
Mr. Horner!’ ! 

“Do get up, Henry!’” 
cried mother. “There is 
achild calling out in the 
rain! Listen!’ Father 
sat up in bed, and he, 
too, heard the cry. He 
ran to a window and 
called out: 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s Janie. Mrs. 
Doane’s hurt. Oh, I’m 
afraid she’s killed away 
off there in the woods! 
The wind blew the wagon 
over, and Mrs. Doane 
fell out on a stone wall. 
I couldn’t get her to 
speak to me, and I came 
away back here for you! 
Oh, do come!’”’ 

She began to sob aloud. 
Father was out at the 
gate almost immediately, 
and. mother reached the 
door just as father came 
into the house leading the 
sobbing girl. She was 
drenched with rain. She 
had evidently stumbled 
in the darkness, and! 
shiver and cry out at every little sound, or at an | fallen again and again: One hand was bleeding, 
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and there was a cut on her face. Never was 


xy 
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little heroine! What a pitiful-looking object she 
‘was, drenched and bleeding! My wife will have 


all she can do trying to calm the girl down—poor 
child!” 

The doctor father brought from the town said 
that the injury to Mrs. Doane’s head was not 
serious. Her broken leg was set, and for five 
weeks she and Janie were at our house, On the 
day they were to leave, Mrs. Doane said, with 
tearful eyes: 

“I never can repay you for all you have done 
for me, Mary Ilorner, and I never can be too 
good to that child for the way she has acted 
I'd died there in the woods if it hadn't been for 
her bringing help. And was there ever a girl 
kinder or more loving than she was while I fay 
here? I had to almost drive her out to play, 
she was that anxious to be doing forme. Look 
how she’d sit and fan me for hours those hot 
days! Look how she’d jump and run for 
anything I wanted! She aint ever going to lack 
a friend while I live. Don’t let any one ever say 
to me that there aint any such thing as kindness 
and gratitude in the world! It isn’t so. I have 
had good proof of that in the last five weeks. 
Why, Mary Horner, there’s kindness every- 


where!” 
Qe gees 


St. Nicholas on a Ferry-Boat. 


HIS story speaks of the common 
ground of peace and 
good-will among men 
at Christmas-tide, 
although the daily paths 
of the lonely lady, the 
dainty girl and the 
messenger-boy lie far 
from each other. It is 
given as related by an 
eye-witness of the grace- 
ful deed. 








It was the night 
before Christmas. I 
had gone to Oakland in 
the afternoon with some 
bundles for my small nephews, and was returning 
to San Francisco on the half-past seven boat. 
Going over, the steamer had been crowded with 
tired shoppers, their arms full of boxes and 
bundles of all sizes and descriptions, the glean- 
ings of the city shops; but on the return trip 
the assemblage was different altogether—one of 
beautiful women, successful business men, merry 
girls and gay collegians, all going to spend the 
evening in the great city whose illuminated hills 
rose skyward along the horizon, and whose lights 
rivaled the twinkling stars. 

The passengers were all well dressed and in 
high spirits. The atmosphere of Christmas was 
everywhere—a California Christmas, full of 
flowers and plenty. All over the great boat 
were the sounds of laughter and merriment. 

I took a seat well forward and began to watch 
the throng about me. To the left a chattering 
flock of girls came to rest, like so many birds. 
Their fresh faces, their dainty clothes and their 
laughing voices made a pretty picture. Opposite 
them sat a richly dressed woman with gray hair; 
she was alone, and there was a hungry look in 
her eyes as she watched the gay group, which 
made me remember that the richest are sometimes 
the loneliest at Christmas-time. 

Along the deck to join the others came another 
girl, who attracted my attention at once. She 
was tall and slight, with a poise to her figure 
that told of perfect health. Her eyes were clear 
and fearless; her hair was brown, with a glint of 
gold, and curled softly around her face, which 
was all alight with merriment. Her dress, rich 
but in perfect taste, stamped her as the daughter 
of a refined and cultivated home. In her hands 
she carried a great bunch of brilliant manzanita 
berries. 

Just as the boat was starting, a small boy 
entered the cabin and took a seat opposite mine. 
He was evidently an errand-boy, and carried a 
covered basket, which he placed at his feet. 
His suit was worn and old and too small for 
him, his shoes were parting company. and at his 
wrists showed the sleeves of a ragged shirt. 


scrawny, timid-looking little girl, about thirteen | owl hoo-hooing. It’s a burning shame to treat a ; 


The child, for he was little more, was tired out ; 


years old, who sat up on the wagon-seat beside 
Mrs. Doane. She had on a faded blue and white 
calico dress, a pink apron and an old straw hat 
with a soiled green ribbon. Her bare, brown 
feet showed below her scanty dress. She was 
a homely little girl, except for a pair of big 


blue eyes with a wonderfully appealing look in’ 


them. 

“It was her eyes that fetched me,”’ Mrs. Doane 
explained to my mother, when they were washing 
the dishes together and Janie was looking for 
the wild strawberries that grew at the edge of the 
orchard back of the house. “I got her at the 
poorhouse over in Zour. I stopped there to 
dicker with Jake Black and his wife, who run 
the poorhouse now, and this girl came out into 
the yard. Jake spoke so sharp and ugly to her 
and his wife gave the child such a black look 
that I felt sorry for the poor young one. The 
Blacks are tartars, anyhow. They don’t treat 
any of the town poor decent, and they went out 
of their way to be ugly to Janie Carter. When 
I got to Zoar Center, I made some inquiries about 
the girl from one of the selectmen I know over 
there, and the upshot of it all was that I got him 
and the otber Selectmen to give me a paper 


child so!” 

“Indeed it is!’ said my mother, heartily. \ 

“TI think so, and I think it is my duty to be 
mighty kind to the poor child to make up for all 
the unkindness she has met with in her hard life. 
I don’t expect to keep up the pedling business 
only in the summer-time, so Janie can go to 
school in the winter. She will be company for 
me. It’s terrible hot to-day, isn’t it?” 

“Very hot indeed.’’ 

“T think likely it will end in a thunder-storm. | 
We need all the rain that will come. I noticed 
the fields were awfully dry and parched as we 
drove along. Old Tod seems to have felt the heat | 
more to-day than any time this summer. He’s 
gone a little lame, so I guess I’ll stay here and 
let him rest until along toward the cool of the 
| evening, if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, do stay! Don’t go out in this heat.” 
“Well, I won’t. I feel kind of all het up 
myself, and I'd rather sit out here on your back | 
porch than go trailing round in the dust and heat. 
If you have any carpet-rags or any other plain 
sewing, you fetch it out and let me work on it. 
| I’ll get the fidgets if I’m idle.” 
| Mrs. Doane sat on the poreh with my mother, | 


| way but for the stone walls on either side of the 


there a more forlorn-looking object. 

“Now tell us all about it,” said father, kindly. 

“Well, Old Tod got so lame he could hardly ; 
walk, and we were in the woods when the storm 
came. We had driven out into a little open place, 
when the wind blew the cart over against a | 
stone wall. Mrs. Doane fell out and the horse 
fell down. I couldn’t make Mrs. Doane speak, 
and I couldn’t get the horse up, so I walked all: 


the way here. Oh, dear, dear!’’ ' 


She began to ery, and to beg father to hurry. 

In a very few minutes father and his hired 
man were in a wagon on their way to Mrs. 
Doane. They found her four miles from our 
house, lying on the ground, moaning with pain | 
and only partly conscious. Her right leg was 
broken, and she had been stunned by striking 





with them, and they put the injured woman on | 
it, and then, after seeing to the horse, started on j 
the way to our house. 

“To think of that little girl walking those four 
long miles in all that storm!’’ said father, as they 
drove along. “She would probably have lost her | 








road. How she must have suffered! She is a 


' the cabin was warm, the boat rocked softly, and 


presently his head fell back against the seat and 
he was asleep. 

There was a sudden silence in the laughing 
group of girls; some one said, ‘‘Poor little 
chap!” in a low voice, and then the girl with the 
manzanita berries crossed the deck and sat down 
softly at his side. She had an open box of 
bonbons in her hand, and she began deftly 
slipping caramels and creams in their paper 
covers into the boy’s ragged pockets. 

The lad roused once at the sound of the 
steamer’s whistle signaling, and looked sleepily 
around him; but the girl swiftly hid the box 
beneath her berries and gazed calmly out at the 
lights on the water, and he never connected the 
smiles on the faces around with himself, nor 


| her head on the wall. They had taken a mattress | dreamed that the elegant creature beside him was 


even conscious of his existence. 

When he fell asleep again the girl quietly 
finished, then bent and gently lifted thé cover of 
the basket at his feet. It was empty, and after 
a moment’s thought she laid the red bunches 
of manzanita in it. Then she returned to her 
companions. I heard her say, “Girls, you don’t 
need that second box,’’and she went back with 
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‘an unopened case of French candy. By this 
time all the passengers in that end of the boat 
were interested, and when the girl rose to her 
feet, after placing the box with the berries, a 
man came softly forward with a package in his 
hand. 

“It’s skates,” he said, as he gave it to her. 
“J'll tell my boy about it, and he won’t mind 
waiting.” 

Then a motherly-looking woman at the end 
of my seat passed a buok, and from somewhere 
behind me came a wonderful Chinese top. One| 
of the college students took a knife from his 
pocket, another a whistle, and presented them 
with low bows to the girl. 

The girl paused again beside the sleeping 
boy, and placed the bundles one by one in the; 
basket. As she softly closed the lid, the lonely 
lady beckoned to her with a sudden eager light in 
her eyes. 

“I have no toys to give,” she said, in a low 
tone, “nothing but this.” There was a sound of 
Money, and a shining gold-piece made its way 
to the girl's outstretched hand. ‘From Santa 


Claus,” she said, softly, and the girl wrapped it 
carefully in a bit of paper and tucked it in the 
messenger’s inner pocket. 

The boy woke again at the steamer’s warming 
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signal as she entered her slip, and felt mechan- ‘ 


ically for his receipt-book. He drew out his 
hand again suddenly, staring in amazement at 
the bonbons. 

His surprised face was the target of many 
.eyes, but without noticing them he searched one 
pocket after another, his bewilderment deepening 
at every moment. Then, as the boat struck 
against the swinging piles and was made fast, 
he crammed the candy hastily back and took up 
his basket—and as hastily sat down again to 
investigate the reason of its unexpected weight. 
Then the surging crowd hid him from my view. 

Later, as I came through the nave and 
down the stair of the depot, the boy passed me, 
whistling gaily through his teeth, the basket on 
his arm and a broad grin upon his face. And 
farther on, outside the colonnade, I saw the lonely 
lady and the girl standing together. I could not 
hear what they said, but I saw the woman bend 
forward and take the slender figure in her arms. 

Then the girl went, with a quick, light step, in 
the direction of a whirling turntable, and the 
older lady turned to get in a carriage which drew 
up beside me. The sadness and the lonely look 
were all gone from her face, and in their stead 
there shone a tender light in her eyes and a soft 
smile on her lips. 
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§ T is less than eighty years | occupation — he managed 
& since from his death-bed | to get admission for Napoleon 
) in St. Helena, the great | to the French military school 
+ soldier statesman of his | of Brienne. 
£ age told a fellow-Corsi-| ‘That institution was far from 
| can, who was his physi-|a good one. Most of the scholars 
cian, all that we know | were the stripling scions of the French aristoc- 
| of his infancy. Some| racy, chiefly concerned to compare the degrees of 
) years earlier he had | their nobility, the standing and state of their 
- gathered into a_ stout | fathers, their own allowances of pocket-money, 
| package the papers of and their clothes. The teachers were well-mean- 
his boyhood ; his exercise , ing priests of very moderate acquirements, and 


books, scraps of mathematical calculations, notes ! 
on volumes he had read, bits of information | 
about the dates of his life and a few of his “‘tries” | 
at poetry, story-telling and history-writing. 


not much skill in regulating the morals of their 
nimble-minded and turbulent charges. 

Napoleon turned out to be quite as unruly in 
| boyhood as in infancy. Being neither handsome, 







These he had given to a connection for safe-' nor well-bred, nor finely dressed, nor very well 
keeping, and by the latter they were put in some | supplied with money, nor very clever in his 
public institution or other unknown to us, whence | work, he also spoke what little French he had 
they passed into one of the French public libra- | laboriously acquired with an abominable Italian 
ries. There they were found about thirty-five | accent, and in short, cut a very poor figure. 
years ago by a rascally official, and surrepti-| He was apparently unable to enunciate even 
tiously sold to a great English book-collector, ' his own odd name in a way acceptable to French 
who smoothed, pressed and carefully bound up ears, and out of the sounds he uttered his fellows 
the sheets into handsome red morocco volumes. | distorted a nickname which was as stupid as 
So, while all the world was guessing, romancing most, but stung the recipient sharply: Na-paille- 
and puzzling over the youth of the great Napo- | au-nez (Na-pie-o-nay) or Straw-nose. So the 


leon, the authentic records reposed as grandly in| young Corsican sulked, resented petty insults, | was; 


the splendid shrine of an English nobleman’s | 
library as did the ashes of him who wrote them, 
lying under the gilded dome that still shelters his 
remains. 

It was but a few years ago that the books and , 
papers of Lord Ashburnham were dispersed | 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. The Bonaparte | 
papers were purchased by the Italian government, 
for a great sum and deposited in the wonderful 
Laurentian Library at Florence, where soon after- 
ward I painfully deciphered them. From these | 
sources and the printed volumes of Nasica and | 
Coston, two enthusiastic but careless biogra- | 
phers, it is possible to construct something like 
a history of the great Corsican’s early life. 


An Awkward and Unruly Boy. ' 


Napoleon remembered his infancy as a time 
when his turbulent nature had full vent, except : 
in relation to his lively, sturdy and peremptory 
mother from whom he got it—his father was a 
vague sort of man, languid and invalid, with 
no force except that of obstinacy. 

The little chap knew no fear for most people, 
being very impatient of control, biting, scratch- 
ing, flinging stones. But he had apparently two 
relatives who could tame him, not only his 
mother, who sometimes used a heavy hand, no 
doubt, but also her half-brother, Joseph Fesch. 


‘the hedge of a little 


real or fancied, with 
fury, studied a little the 
few things he liked and 
neglected the many 
things he disliked. 
Among the things he 
liked was mathematics, 
for he had insight 
enough to see its prac- 
tical value to an army 
officer. What time he 
could command for him- 
self he passed during 
the fine weather behind 


garden plot, such as 
was assigned to each 
pupil, and in bad 
weather posted with 
defiance in some out-of- 
the-way corner—read- 
ing, reading, reading. 
Of books he was omniv- 
orous, especially such 
as dealt, like Plutarch’s 
Lives, with the life and 


achievements of the 
great. 
There were occasional 


rays of light in the long 


convincing and rather dictatorial, Probably 
there were others than those we have which deal 
with the future of himself and his brothers, with 
, the family fortunes in general; it is likely that 
the rest, the outpourings of a chafing spirit some- 
| times fierve, sometimes, let us hope, gentle and 
confidential, such effusions as belong to the 
| sanctity of family life, were destroyed for the 
. sake of privacy. 

| ‘The final examinations at Brienne were safely 
| put not brilliantly passed, and on the certiticate 
| was written: “Character masterful, imperious 
and headstrong.” Thence the cadet went, in 
October, 1784, to spend a year at the finishing 
military school of Paris. 

The lad was only sixteen, small for his age at 
that; he had been five years at school, but was 
without a single school friend, and furthermore, 
he was now in the depths of poverty. The hopes 
of his family for fortune in the shape of an inher- 

: itance had vanished, for the French ecclesiastics 
in Corsica kept their relentless hands on the 
estates of a collateral ancestor who had died 
childless. His father was approaching the agony 
of a mortal disease. The boy had not secured 
influence sufficient to designate him for the 
highest military career, that of the navy; the 
cavalry arm of the service demanded, 
then as now, large expenditures 
from its officers, impossible 
to his lean purse; for the 
infantry he had no liking; 
and so perforce he was to 
be an artillery officer. 
For this he was better 
fitted, as it happened, than 
for anything else. Of great 


little mastery. He had, 
however, a fair knowledge 
of practical, applied mathe- 


vague information as to the 
facts of history. 
Adversity is a fine schoolmaster, 
and tames unruly minds as nothing 
Napoleon found at Paris the necessity 





for 


work, toil without reference to likes or dislikes, 
toil which revealed capacities hitherto hidden, 
and, in fact, unsuspected by himself or others. 
| 


| He Makes a Poor Start in Life. 


| During the Paris year he laid the basis for’ 


sound artillery training, becoming not only the 
best mathematician in the school, but a fair 
French scholar and a philosopher to boot. This 
last turn was in a sense the making of him, for 
)t was the source of ‘his grand, all-embracing 
ideas in strategy and politics; but in the end it 
was his undoing, for his philosophy was unsound, 
being based on Rousseau’s theory of the state as 
a private corporation. 

But his onward course was like that of an 
overloaded dray with ungreased axles. Ile 
graduated forty-second in rank, studious as he 
he made two embittered enemies, one of 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY REALIER-DUMAS. 


ideas he had as yet but | 


matics and a vast fund of | 


jar, systematic, dry and uninteresting | 
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put forth his earliest efforts as a political agitator. 

The barracks life of the time was altogether 
bad. Discipline was relaxed, for the 
of the French monarchy was swiftly declining. 
The officers were more concerned with pleasure 
than with duty, and put all the burdens they 
could shift from themselves upon the latest addi. 
tions to their number. Bonaparte had plenty ty 
do, and learned his routine with a thoroughness 
to which his zest for it was proportionate only in 
an inverse ratio. 

He did not shirk, but his heart, like that of his 
superiors, was in the social gaieties of the place 
and neighborhood. For the first time in all his 
dreary young life he was admitted, by virtue of 
his position, to scenes of relaxation among people 
who were educated in the graces of life, who 
knew how to behave well, and who had means 
with the taste to dress well. 


He Plunges into Society. 


The young Corsican may have had a good 
military bearing, and his uniform could serve for 
all festivities. He could therefore present him- 
self in society without shame. He leamed tu 
dance and plunged into the stream of amusement. 
Fora time his nature seemed transformed, and he 
was even jolly. In fact, he had a bad attack of 
calf-love, the ardent passion of a boy for a young 
lady, his superior in wealth and social station. 
His widowed mother was enjoying a short 
revival of hope that the inheritance might be 
secured, after all, and this doubtless raised his 
spirits for a time. 

But the family hopes were soon dispelled, and 
seven dollars a month is and was a small sum 
for the pocket-money of a young gentleman 
moving in the best circles of French provincial 
society. Accordingly, Bonaparte’s giddy whirl 
was very short. It had one enduring effect in 
his training, convincing him, as it seems to have 
| done, of the substantial practical value in that 
good breeding to which he himself never 
altogether attained. 

The lad’s note-books show how ardently, even 
fiercely, he returned to his studies when stem 
necessity forbade his further indulgence in 
| pleasure. Two lines he definitely pursued: the 
acquisition of such practical knowledge of quan- 
| tity, numbers, places and events as is essential to 
an officer in the field, and the study of politics, 
not scientifically altogether, chiefly as an art, to 
secure and use the precepts which can be drawn 
from past human experience in politics for the 
guidance of one who proposes to lead the people 
of his own day. 
| He read and reread Rousseau ; he absorbed the 
account of Great Britain’s imperial growth ax 
given in the histury of the two Indies over the 
name of the Abbé Raynal, ‘although most of the 
text and ideas book Wess from the brain 
of Diderot, a far greater man than the repoted 
author. Besides these, he carefully perused and 
made notes upon great numbers of important 
works, those of Voltaire, Filangieri, Necker and 
Adam Smith. Plutarch he already knew almost 
{| by heart; he now lingered over the pages of 

: Herodotus, Strabo and 
Diodorus. He read vol- 
umes on China and the 
East Indies, carefully 
studied the histories of 
England and Germany, 
and finally made an 
exhaustive examination 
of French history in 
considerable detail. 

The handwriting and 
spelling of the note 
books which prove all 
this are thoroughly bad, 
but the extracts and 
commentaries show that 
there was a shrewd 
mind in the reader 
which at times dis 
played glimpses of orig- 
inality. The boy was 
swiftly developing into 
the man. 

Still darker days were 
near at hand ; the affairs 
of the Bonaparte family 
were desperate, and 
money was to be ob 
tained somehow. The 
lingering immaturity of 





The boy was a queer little figure, whose stock- vale of tribulation: Marbeuf had introduced 
ings were generally down over his shoes, who; him to a kind noblewoman whose house was 
ran about with the little girls at the wretched | near; with her he spent his short leaves of 
primary school which he attended, and who was absence; from her he got a few “‘tips’”’ for pocket- 


' whom long after caused his failure in Syria and | the ambitious student displayed itself in frantic 
another his defeat in Saxony ; he lost nothing of , efforts at authorship: a history of Corsica, short 
his haughty pride, being so self-sufficient and | stories, sketches of gloom and despair, essay8 for 
self-confident that he wrote, it is said, a remon-| prize competition, political pamphlets—all these 


twitted by the boys for being a slattern and a 
girl-boy. 

Little Napoleon, being one of a large family 
whose parents, although they had great preten- 
sions and great expectations, had very, very little 
ready money, was not much restrained. He was 
not altogether neglected, for his great-uncle, who 
was a priest, taught him a few things from the 
Bible and the catechism; ‘Uncle’ Fesch saw 
that he learned the alphabet, and at school he 
seems to have acquired a slender ability to read 
and write Italian. 

His early book-learning or so-called education 
was, as he said, ‘‘like everything else in Corsica 
—pitiful.” 


Marbeuf, commanding the French forces of 


| money, and from her he received many of the 
| little tendernesses which spring from pity. Occa- 
sionally, although rarely, his teachers praised 
him, and sometimes he let his budding genius 
flash upon his fellow-students when he was 
permitted to organize their snow-fights and other 
mimic wars. 


He Becomes an Artillery Officer. 


The results of his reading and the fact that he 

| partly digested what he devoured could not 
remain hidden as the months sped and the years 

passed. The only convincing proof of his real 


But his father had a few powerful ; power, however, is in the few home letters which 
friends, and through one of them — General | remain to us. 


‘These are not tender, but the con- 


i trary; they are calm, almost cold, pointed, clear, 


strance to the highest authorities concerning the 
whole organization of French military schools. 


When the young lieutenant, with his comrade, | 


Des Mazis, was assigned to a regiment in garri- 
son at Valence, they found themselves but slen- 
derly equipped for their long journey. They 
managed to reach Lyons by the public convey- 
| ance, but thence they had to measure the weary 
| miles down the Rhone valley on foot. The 
' romantic scenes through which they passed were 
not altogether unfamiliar to young Bonaparte, for 
they were on the highway from Corsica through 
either Nice or Marseilles to the capital. This 
further close acquair we with them, such as 
only pedestrians Gin make, proved not long after 
to be of great value to the coming statesman, for 
it was in that district that a few years later he 





he attempted, and in all he failed miserably. 


Qualities that Made Him Great. 


Passing from garrison duty in Valence, he was 

stationed in town after town until his state of 
body and mind became wretched. He then 
sought and obtained furlough upon furlough, 
| visiting and revisiting his home. It is hard to 
| depict the distracted state at that time of France 
‘and her recently acquired province of Corsica, 
but the condition of Napoleon was more dis 
tracted still. ‘ 

He felt himself to be the strongest personality 
in his family, and bound to be its mainstay. 
‘Trying one thing after another,— horticulture, 
guerilla warfare or political agitation.—all his 
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efforts came to naught, ad he entered on man- | 
hood with every hope sbatlered, with no career | 


but that of a commonplace Officer open before | 


him, with a feverish constitution, and under the 
burden of caring for a widowed mother with 
large family. - 

Yet, after all, the boy is the father of the man. 
Underlying all his failures were the qualities of 
his genius. He was very vague in his religious 
ideas, but he felt a profound respect, not for the | 
ecclesiasticism which, like Voltaire, he considered | 
to be a curse, but for the men and women of pure | 
lives and for the faith which he himself had not, , 
but which he knew to be their guide. This} 
embryo of respect developed into the regard for | 
religion and the church as a bulwark of society | 
which led him in manhood to form the alliance 
between state and church known as the con- 
cordat. 

He was likewise, according to his light, a good 
son and brother. In the depths of his poverty he 
shared his scanty food and poor lodging with his 
younger brother Louis, while he taught the little 
fellow to the best of his ability; and he let no 
opportunity pass to renew his father’s suppliant 
pleas for state aid in money or education for the 
members of his family. To the family as a basic | 
institution of society he gave his best attention | 
when at the height of his power, and put the 
laws of the family where they still are in France. 





His Untiring Industry. 
He was thrifty, too; his debts were few and 


trivial, and when fortune favored him, he paid | 
, abounded in big game—elk, deer, sheep, grizzlies, 


such as he recalled to the last farthing. 
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himself indispensable at great crises by prescience 
and industry. When the world found that it 
could get on without him, his power began to 
decline, and he was crushed in a reaction against 
the great principles which he brought into 
disrepute by using them for his own ends, and 
‘hich he grasped only so far that he could par- 
tially identify himself with them frum motives of 
expediency and ambition, not in any sense with 
the martyr spirit of venturing everything for the 








T was a good day for deer-hunting. Two or 
three inches of snow had fallen, and the air 
seemed soft and heavy, as it does before a 

storm. We determined to utilize the favorable 
weather for the killing of our winter meat. 
Therefore, at about sunrise, my partner, Curtis, 
our Indian helper, Pete Debaw, and myself set 


‘out from our shack to make a circuit of the 


nearer hills. 
In 1875, this rough Black IIills country 


right because it is right, even to death. The 
transcendent splendor of Napoleon’s career was 
mainly due to two things: the glory of his age and 
the inborn abilities which made him in a measure 
and for long the man of the age, greatest soldier, 
greatest idealist. He fell because he had a selfish 
ambition, uncorrected by a careful education; ' 
because he could not forget himself and completely 
surrender his persistence, his talent, his industry, | 
his person to the exigencies of that age. | 
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curve above the chasm and alight upon the 
rocks within four or five steps of where I lay. 

I expected instant death. My nerves were 
suddenly racked with cutting pains, which ran 
through my chest until I gasped for breath. 
And yet the snarling, sniffing lion did not spring 
upon me. He had jumped to windward of me, 
and the air currents no longer carried the scent. 
He reared again upon his hind feet, snuffing 
anxiously. Then to my joy his bristles lowered, 


his savage aspect changed to one of distrust, and 
he turned and leaped back across the cut. 

He stood upon the brink for a moment in a 
listening attitude of suspicion, and then, trotting 
away, disappeared within his lair. 

It was now snowing very fast, and in the next 
few minutes, relieved of intense reacting pains, I 
did some hard thinking. I dared not shout to 
attract the attention of my fellow-hunters, and I 
was in momentary fear of a reappearance of the 
puma, or, worse yet, of its mate. 

The weather was warm, hardly at the freezing 
point, and I was warmly clothed. I might, I 
concluded, survive twenty-four hours and longer 
if let alone by the lions, and long before that 
time Curtis and Pete would be scouring the hills 
for me. Camp was not more than two miles 
distant. I decided to lie quiet in the snow until 
I should hear some sound of searching. 

Within half an hour the wisdom of this course 
was made apparent. Then I saw, coming down 
out of the storm upon the far slope, two more 
red-yellow beasts, which soon proved to be the 
blind lion’s mate and her well-grown cub. 

I shrank in fear under my covering of snow. 
Some taint of my presence there was yet in the 


| pricked ears, apparently listening and - looking 


away toward the higher ground. 
Now, for the first time since I had fallen, I 

; felt a thrill of fear. If the big cat were hungry, | 
| how easily it might leap the gully and devour me 
| where I lay! Most fervently I hoped the creature 

might trot away beyond the rocks. | 
; But the lion turned its head and seemed to be 

looking directly at me. It walked deliberately | 
down to the edge of the cleft, and for an instant 
| I thought my time had come. 








But the earliest, as it was the continuous, | black bears and mountain-lions, On that Novem- | Still the animal showed no sign of having seen | notch, for both the lions paused, at twenty steps 
manifestation of genius in Napoleou Bonaparte ber day, at one o’clock or a little later, I had, me. On the contrary, it turned immediately to or so, and snarled angrily, with bristling backs 


was his untiring industry. 


the firmament in Goethe's famous lines, “without | cottontail buck. Then, in close pursuit of a ! front of its lair. It travelled over a beat of some 


haste but without rest, 
turning on the pole,” 
except in his restless- 
ness. 

The deficiency of his 
training in infancy and 
at school could have 
been supplied by order 
and guidance in his 
reading and reflection, 
or even by the uncon- 
scious impressions from 
well-regulated sur- 
roundings and normal 
society. But of all 
these there was not 
one; on the contrary, 
the chaotic influences 
of a world passing from 
one extreme to another 
distorted his view and 
exaggerated to his ap- 
prehension what was 
novel or queer in the 
books he read. 

As the intestine dis- 
orders of France and 
Corsica grew worse and worse, he had several 
trials in just such enterprises as would have 
enabled him to show the highest qualities of 
fighter and leader; but he made poor work of 
each and all, being punished for his incapacity 
and overlooked in the many schemes he formed 
for advancement. Nevertheless, his present 
failures were his future salvation. Of really 
high principle he had very little, and in early 
manhood he was this and that by turns, as he 
superficially noted the veering of fortune’s weath- 
ercock. It was therefore after a severe and 
bitter apprenticeship that at Toulon he became 
almost by chance a member of the council of 
war, and gave the hint which, when adopted and 
elaborated, furnished the means of victory to the , 
French revolutionists. 

Thenceforward he rose steadily, and as he rose 
he made each occasion serve his purpose, not 
merely by shrewd calculation, of which he had 
plenty, but mainly by the habits of industry he 
had acquired in the long humiliation of his 
boyhood. 





“* HORROR-STRICKEN, | WATCHED HIM GATHER HIMSELF.” 


' wounded doe among a rough tumble of rock 


ledges, a serious accident befell me. Hot upon 
the trail, I was pushing through an undergrowth 
of cedar, when I burst from cover upon a 
precipitous slope and fell headlong. 1 dropped 
my gun upon the snow, and grasped in vain at 
bush and boulder to stay my downward flight. I 
pitched down an incline, rolled over and over, 
and dropped off the rim of a ledge some fifteen 
or twenty feet in height. 

For some time I lay paralyzed, physically, by 


the shock of my fall. My face lay on the edge | 


of a narrow shelf of rock and one of my arms 
overhung it. I had no power to retire from this 
perilous position, yet with a curious sense of 
helpless indifference I looked down into a black 
and dismal gully which I knew well was the 
“hidden cafion,’’ as we had named it, of Spring 
Creek. 

It was from twelve to twenty feet in width, a 
huge split between two masses of rock. It must 
have been nearly one hundred feet to the bottom, 


; and a small stream leaped and tumbled through 


| the boulder-filled channel. 


The Reasons of his Fall. 


So narrow was the cleft where I lay that an 


jactive man could have leaped it at a running 


Until he won undying fame as a soldier in 
Italy his dreams were wild, fantastic and bound- 
Jess, but his ambitions were far from grand. He 
sought service with Russia, even with England; 
he aimed to secure a career in little Corsica, he 
sought ordinary promotion in the French army. | 
But afterward his dreams became his solid ambi- 
tions—an Italian principality or kingdom, a 
dukedom in Austria, mastery in France, then 
the dominion of western Europe, expansion of 
his rule to the eastern and western Indies, at 
last a world empire. In all this his earliest 
remained his latest virtue, that of industry. 

“T am always working,”’ he said in later life. 
“I think much. If I appear always ready to’ 
meet every emergency, to confront every problem, 
it is because, before undertaking any enterprise, 
T have long considered it, and have thus foreseen | 
what could possibly occur. It is no genius 





jump. On the opposite side was a mass of rocks 
rounding off to the left, and below this a rough, 
narrow slope along the rim of the notch. 

“A poor place to look for deer,” was my 
thought, and there was little likelihood of my 
hunting companions finding me soon, unless I 
could send my shouts to their ears. But as yet 
I had no voice for shouting. 

At the end of half an hour the paralysis of my 
nerves had partially abated, and I succeeded 
in rolling myself over and gaining a reclining 
posture against the ledge. In so doing, I discov- 
ered that my right shoulder was dislocated, and 
that probably two of my ribs were cracked. I 
found that I was upon a shelf of rock some thirty 
feet in length, and not more than seven or eight 
in width. 

Still nothing seemed to matter greatly, and 
when presently a gust of wind whirled by and 


He was not unlike killed and hung up four blacktails and one one side, and began trotting back and forth in and nervous twitchings of their tails. 


For a moment the two seemed to be glaring 
forty yards or more, straight at me, and I closed my eyes in fearful 
wheeling with precision suspense. I waited, hardly breathing for some 
at the same point in each seconds; then, hearing no more of the cougars, I 
turn, and going over its looked again, to find that they had passed on and 
path each time with pre- gone into their lair. It was but a moment, how- 
cisely the same movement : ever, before they reappeared, and this time the 
—a shuffling, gliding trot. blind male was with them. The three passed 
It thus passed and ,; together up the slope, in lithe, long jumps, and 
Tepassed within ten or | went over the ridge beyond. There had been a 
twelve yards of where kill somewhere, and the blind lion’s mateand cub 
I lay. And now, with had come dutifully to conduct him to the feast. 
awakened faculties, I Under safer circumstances, I should have felt 
discovered that this big the keenest interest in this evidence of family 
male lion was blind. In-: devotion among fierce beasts, and, with perfect 
stead of the yellow-green | opportunity, I should have hesitated to kill either 
balls with cruel slits there the dam or her cub. As it was, I was to witness 
were two prominent something very like a tragedy. 
grayish-white disks! The lions had been gone a half-hour, perhaps, 
under its half-closed lids. when I heard the booming crack, crack, of a rifle 
Ht waa a blind cougar , just aver the rock ridge in front of me. I an 
out for exercise. Surely, swered the shots with a hallo as lusty as I could 
with the notch between give, and hitched myself to a more conspicuous 
us, there could be little posture against the ledge. I shouted again and 
danger from this unfor- again, a rather feeble wail, but loud enough to 
tunate beast! Fascinated, be heard at a considerable distance. 
curious, and forgetting Then, as if by magic, I was confronted by the 
my helpless condition, I , three lions, which had slid down an inward curve 
| watched the lithe, powerful, enormous cat prome- | of the rock ledge upon my left. They came on 
| nading his beat—a path which he had doubtless in great bounds to within fifteen or twenty yards 
trodden many thousands of times. Justsomany of my perch. There, catching sight of me, the 
steps in one direction, just so many back over the two foremost came to a halt, and united their 
same line. At one point he avoided a projecting voices in menace. It was easy to see that some- 
boulder; at another passed round a broken cedar thing exciting and unusual had happened to the 
| sapling. He swung himself back and forth with puma family. The blind one, apparently cowed 
the regularity of a pendulum stroke. by his helplessness, slunk to his cavern, muttering 


Here, despite his infirmity, was no caged, ham- 
pered and rod-beaten creature of the menagerie. | 
By some means, the blind lion had been well | 
kept. His red-yellow coat was sleek and hand- 
some, and his great muscles moved and glided 
over each other like well-ciled parts of perfect 
machinery. He dropped his lower jaw now and | 


hoarsely as he ran. Despite their savage demon- 
strations, the dam and her cub did not attack. 
Some new fear seemed to possess them. They 
whirled about repeatedly, to guard against sur- 
prises. They flung themselves upon the snow, 
and lashed their tails excitedly. - 
I understood that some one—Curtis or Pete, 


then, and once gave a mighty yawn, displaying doubtless—had been shooting at them. Perhaps 
rows of fangs which might have rent the skin of for the first time they had heard the thunder of a 
an alligator. Once only he halted upon his beat gun and the hissing whine of bullets. 
to sharpen his claws upon a sandrock, and his Then a rifle cracked again, this time close at 
great talons rasped and grated upon the stone in hand, and I saw the cougar dam flatten out 
a horribly suggestive fashion. I rejoiced, indeed, | upon the snow with a bullet through her brain. 
that he was blind. And so I lay watching, The cub bounced about wildly, spitting and 
while the big panther glided back and forth and hissing, until two or three more shots were fired, 
the whirling snowflakes slipped off his glossy when it, too, dropped in its tracks, dead. Looking 
coat and padded the path for his feet. , in the direction of the firing, I saw our Indian, 
And now again the wind whirled by in eddying | Pete, searching for a way to descend the ledge. 
gusts, flinging snowflakes and dry leaves across| While Pete was hunting for a path, the blind 
the notch; and out of a cross current nearly in lion ran out of his lair, which he must have 
front of his lair, the lion caught my scent! considered unsafe against the new foe. The 
Instantly the gliding, graceful figure was! beast showed intense excitement. He stopped 
transformed, and a fierce, snarling beast reared over the bodies of his dead mate and cub and 
upon its hind feet, sniffing in eager anxiety to sniffed at them in apparent great anxiety. Then 
find the prey. The lion whirled about several | his tail drooped and his hair shrank upon his 
times, then made a leap tothe right, then directly , skin. A great fear had seized him. Suddenly 
toward me. Then he lost the scent and crouched, | he uttered a strange, whining lament, sprang 
his red muzzle quivering, his ears twitching | toward the cajion cleft and leaped into its abyss 
curiously, while his tail whipped to and fro. Was it a case of suicide? It has always 
Now he rose again and moved, sniffing cau-| seemed so to me, and yet, in his sudden sense of 
tiously along the rim of the gully. He seemed to | loss, in his great fear and excitement, the creature 
reason that the scented creature must have shifted : may have had no other aim than mad flight, and 
its position. Again his nose took wind of me, | may have gone to his death quite by accident. 
and crouching, he sniffed down at the gaping cut| I wasas much overjoycdas Pete was astonished 
as if to make sure of the direction. Then, as his' at our meeting. Before noon the Indian had 
ears were laid flat, and his yellow talons were hung up a deer on the ridge, and when he 


which suddenly and secretly reveals to me what ! great feathery flakes began dropping spirally into 
I have to say or do in some circumstance unfore- the notch, I felt a lethargic sense of indifference. 
seen by others; it is my own meditation and’ From this hazy condition I was roused by 
Teflection. I am always working—when dining, | seeing a great reddish-yellow beast come out of a 
when at the theatre; I waken at night in order cleft in the rocks just across the narrow cafon, 
to work.” | It was a “mountain-lion’’ of great size, and it 

This was the secret of his power; he made} paused upon the slope with uplifted head and 


gave myself up for lost. 


| torn down the carcass. He fired and missed, 


With his snarls menacing me and growing | and as the lions ran he had followed, shooting at 
louder and louder, I knew the creature was | them as long as they were in sight. 
certain of his ground. He had not been blind By making a strenuous effort I found that I 
always, and he had leaped many times upon the | could stand on my feet, but I was not released 
| shelf where I lay. Horror-stricken, I watched | from my.shelf until the Indian procured an axe 
| him gather himself, and then vault in a sweeping | and bridged the gulch-with poles. 





unsheathed to take firm grip upon the rock, I | returned to get the meat he found three lions had ~ 
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Current Topics. 


Many people are said to have given the 
dimensions of their houses when the census enu- 
merators asked them about their length of resi- 
dence. The length of residence to which the 
census inquiry referred must have been rather 
short. 





Although Americans crave superla- 
tives for themselves, they are quick to accord 
praise therefor wheresvever it is due. To the 


German Deutschland, fastest ocean-liner in the | 


world, and to the Italian Duke of the Abruzzi, 
who has succeeded in reaching “farthest north”— 
greeting! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the night of Sunday, March 31st. Then on the | the President had eaten luncheon, he went to the | been kept busy with foreign and colonial ques. 
following day the enumerator will collect the; East Room to shake hands with a delegation tions; the Armenian massacres, the V 


schedules. By our system the enumerator, who 
personally interviews the householder and writes 
down the facts given by him, is allowed two 
weeks to canvass a city district, and a month for 
a country district. Each method has its advan- 
|tages. The British plan is likely to be more 
exact as to the population; but it is doubtful if 
it would be successful if answers were required 
| to as many inquiries as are made by the Ameri- 
can census regarding each person. 


{ 
{ 
1 
| 
| 


Inventors who have been studying the 
| problem of time-saving in newspaper offices are 
perfecting machinery which, it is expected, will 
| develop three times the speed of present methods 
jand reduce the number of operators. Three 
devices have been evolved. The first is an auto- 
matic telegraph-typewriter, by which the message 
records itself by perforating tape without the 
assistance of a human receiver. By means of 
‘the second device the perforated tape is made 
\to operate the typesetting machine, thus doing 
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there awaiting him. It consisted of members of | quarrel, the war with wild tribes on the Indian 
the National Hay- Dealers’ Association who, with | frontier, the Jameson raid, the complications 
their wives, had been attending the seventh | with France in East Africa, the war between 
annual convention at Baltimore. They came | Greece and Turkey and the pacification of Crete, 
from all parts of the country, and being near | the Russian encroachments in China, the recon 
Washington, decided to visit the national capital ' quest of the Sudan, the war with the Bor 
before going home. republics and the present crisis in China. 

It is obvious that George Washington could| These and other grave questions, Presenting 
not have had so great a variety of callers as has ' themselves in swift succession, have tested the 
a President to-day. Melbourne and Cairo are | quality of British statesmanship, yet scandy 
not much farther away from the capital now than | any of them could have been foreseen when the 
was New Orleans a century ago. With the late Parliament was elected. It Tay be thar 
growing nearness of the remote parts of the globe, , by the time the Parliament now being chosen 
has grown up an interchange of interests and | is dissolved the questions now under discussion 
sympathies that could then Hardly have been ; will also have become obsolete. Even now ther 
anticipated. are threatening signs of a crisis in the relations 

oo ee between the ritualistic and the “Protestant” 
parties in the Church of England which may 
soon cause a political convulsion. 


HONEST ENDEAVOR. 
Eternity bears up each honest endeavor; 
The Iife lost for love is life saved forever. 
Lucy Larcom, 
—__<es—___ 


———~» 


What’s in a Name? 


American energy wrought a marvel at the work of the compositor. The third step is; 
Breslau recently. An American and his wife ,8n invention for automatic stereotyping which 


Co-operative Housekeeping. 


XPERIENCED workers in our social settle 


took charge of the largest shoe factory in Ger- | 
many, which employs four hundred and fifty 
hands. When the Americans were engaged, the ' 
factory produced one hundred and forty-two | 
pairs of shoes a day. Eleven days later it was 
turning out four hundred and sixty-two pairs, | 
using the same machinery and the same number 
of hands. Organization did it. The power that 
had gone to waste when work was done unsys- , 
tematically was capable of making just so many 
more shoes. 


Foreign trade has picturesque features 
which greatly relieve its coldly commercial 
aspects. For example, in sending to Zanzibar a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of kerosene oil 
last year the United States was doubtless trying 
to “‘light up” the dark continent. American 
locomotives are going to Africa in such numbers 
that the continent cannot much longer be called 
slow. Ivory, an ancient source of Africa’s 
weulth, is becoming so scarce that earnest efforts 
are now making to preserve the herds of ele- 
phants from wanton slaughter. What wonders 
modern commerce works! 


The growth of population about the 
Great Lakes will be one of the important revela- 
tions of the present census. Six Lake cities, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee 
and Chicago, have added more than a million 
people since 1390, an increase of nearly fifty per 
vent. The increase is directly related to the 
growth of commerce of the Great Lakes, which 
has doubled in the last five years. The tonnage 
capacity of vessels passing through the canal at 
Sault Sainte Marie is now half as large again as ; 
that of all the vessels which enter and leave the | 
port of New York, and two and a half times as | 
great as the tonnage which passes through the! 
Suez Canal. The Great Lakes certainly cannot 
be called ‘‘a waste of waters.”” They are teem- 
ing with life and usefulness. 


| 

The International Railway Surgeons’ 
Convention recently approved certain hygienic 
suggestions made by Dr. J. N. Hurby, and it 
is said that two of the Western railroads have 
already agreed to carry them out. They call for 





the removal from passenger-cars of plush cover- 
ings, carpets, boxes over steam-pipes, carved ' 


performs in fifteen seconds the work which 
now occupies three men one minute. The, 
Teporter’s typewriter, like that of the telegraph | 
operator, will produce both the perforated tape | 
and the printed copy, so that matter written in 
the office as well as that received by wire can be 
put in type by the new method. The changes 
are significant both of the value of time in news- 
paper offices, and of the tendency of the age to: 
shorten the way to industrial results. 


EARY of wrestling with the problem of 
W domestic help and that other perplexing 

question of what to get for dinner, 
members of a woman’s club in Portage, Wis- 
consin, recently hired and furnished a house, 
employed a manager, cooks and waiters, laid in 
to dine in company. 

The food was like that generally served in 
| good American families, which may be taken to 
mean that it was plain, plenteous, well-cooked 
and wholesome. At breakfast, toast, a cereal 
preparation, griddle-cakes and fruit were pro- 
vided. The noonday dinner consisted of soup, 
two kinds of meat, with vegetables, and dessert. 
There was always a hot dish for the evening 
meal. 8 

Seldom fewer than fifty persons, and sometimes 
as many as ninety, have taken their meals at 
this club. During the first month, more than 
thirty-two hundred meals were served, at an 
average cost of ten cents each. This sum 
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RUINED CREDIT. 
“The truth itself is not believed 
From one who often has deceived.” 
ould Rhyme. 





The Coal-Miners’ Strike. 


O labor trouble which has occurred for ' 
N years has attracted so much attention or | 
been watched with so personal an interest 

as the present strike of the anthracite coal-miners 
of Pennsylvania. current expense, but not, of course, the initial 

The reason is, of course, plain, for the relation | outlay for furniture. 

of these men to the public is particularly close. The figures are significant, but they hardly 
The work which they do affects the comfort and touch the root of the matter. The Portage 
health of people all over the United States. Coal ! codperators are not the first to perceive the waste- 
is one of the prime necessities of life, and even fulness of ten neighbors lighting ten different 





the threat of a strike among the miners sends the fires every morning, in order to prepare a few | 


price soaring. 
The responsibility for the trouble it is impos- and others before them have urged that it would 

sible to determine with certainty, for the two rhe well for the family if wives and mothers 

parties to the controversy make statements which * could escape the drudgery of the kitchen. 

seem quite irreconcilable. Briefly stated, the; But in order to be successful, an experiment 


| miners’ grievances are: That they must work for « in codperation must be undertaken by “clubbable 


“starvation wages ;” that they are required to people,” broad-minded, sociable folks who will 
trade at company stores and employ company | not quarrel. 
physicians ; and that they are obliged to pay an variety in the bills of fare, and save money for 
unreasonable price for their blasting powder. the coéperators. 

The operators, on their part, say that very few ‘In other words, success is a question of man- 
of the companies now maintain stores or employ agement, in the main, and the Portage people 


company physicians, or attempt in any way to' are exceptionally fortunate if they have found | 


restrict the personal liberty of their workmen; the right woman. For most of the “born man- 
that the pay-rolls show the daily earnings of the agers’’ who could bring these things to pass are 


men to range from two dollars and a half to four already directing households of their own—and , 


dollars ; and that the high price of powder is a | they do not always want to codperate. 
measure of safety, the requirement that the miner ' 
buy it himself making him frugal in the use of ; 
it, and the price insuring a good quality. | 

Before the trouble culminated, disinterested | 
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A “Khaki” Campaign. 


a stock of provisions, and induced their families ' 


included rent, provisions, help, and every other | 


cups of coffee and as many saucers of oatmeal, | 


It must enlist good cooks, provide ' 


work, slat blinds and all other materials, fittings persons made strenuous efforts to induce both " 
and ornaments that are likely to catch or dissemi- sides to agree to arbitration; but the miners | 
nate disease germs. Doctor Hurby said unpleas-. demanded that their organization, the United | 
ant things, too, about the tin drinking-cups used | yfine. Workers, be recognized in the negotiations, | 
by everybody, and advocated providing individual and the operators insisted on treating only with | 
paper cups. Of course he did not fail to gibe at , their own men, as individuals. 

the ventilating appliances, which are generally | The strike comes at a most unfortunate time 
unscientific and inadequate. In all these matters | for all concerned, for cold weather is so near that 
there is room for improvement, and doubtless | a prolonged struggle will result in immeasurable } 
travellers by railway would willingly dispense ; hardship to the miners and immense losses to the 
with “plush and gingerbread-work” in favor of | operators; and upon the poor in the large cities, | 
clean, airy, wholesome cars. who are forced to postpone the purchase of their | 


‘coal as long as possible and to buy it in small 
A dealer in spices declares that the con- j quantities, it will lay an added burden. 


sumer can now buy a pound of what purports to 
be pepper, ground, packed in a tin box and 
labeled, cheaper than the wholesaler can buy | 
pure unground pepper by the ton. The dealer 
who undertakes to sell really pure pepper must 
therefore charge a price for his goods which chanced to call upon the President 
seems high when compared with the prices of before the Cabinet meeting at eleven 
his competitors, and thus adulteration becomes ‘o'clock. The first one presented was the Ameri- 
the general practice. It is an outrage on the can consul-general at Cairo, who had been in 
consumer, yet it is the consumer’s continual this country several months on leave of absence, 
demand for cheapness that is largely to blame. ' and wished to see the President before starting 
The honest dealer and the customer who is will- ° hack to his post in Egypt. 

ing to pay a fair price for pure goods will have | The next caller was a Southern Senator, who 
no redress until public opinion demands govern-' had been passing the summer at Cape May, and 
ment inspection of all food products, the com- on his way home took occasion to “pay his 
pulsory labeling of such as are in any way ; respects’ to the President. Together they dis- 
adulterated and the punishment of all persons | cussed the Chinese situation. Then came a‘ 
who sell adulterated for pure articles, ; celebrated Australian educator, on his way to | 


= | England, which he had not visited for thirty 


a 


A President’s Callers. 
NE morning not long ago four men 





Great Britain is preparing for the census. years. He gave the President an interesting 
of 1901, which will virtually be taken ina single account of the economic and social progress of 
day, and is expected to show a population of this far-away continent, making a call of half an 


about forty-one millions in Great Britain and 
Treland. During the last week in March next, 
the enumerators will distribute schedules to 
heads of families and institutions, and upon these 
blanks the householder himself must enter the 
name of every person who sleeps in his house on ; 


hour. After hima prominent official of the New 
York custom-house dropped in to explain to the 
head of the administration some interesting 
s in the working of the present revenue 





soon as the Cabinet meeting was over, and , 


HIE legal term of a British Parliament is 


seven years. The Parliament which has | 
just been dissolved was elected in 1895, 
| and might have been continued two years longer. 


But the government almost invariably dissolves 
Parliament before the full term has expired. 

The pending campaign is essentially a “khaki’”’ 
campaign—that is to say, the chief issues are 
those raised by the war in South Africa. It) 
is too late for the voters to pass judgment on 
the righteousness of the war, but they can say 
what they think about its conduct and its results. 
The absorption of the two South African repub- 
lics has brought the dream of a federated British 
South Africa nearer realization. The nation 
sees what has been accomplished, and knows 
what it has cost. Its verdict is to be one of 
approval or disapproval. 

The war has brought England little glory. It 
has strained her military resources to the utmost. 
There were deficiencies of equipment and trans- 
port; there were humiliating blunders in the 





‘field: there was almost a breakdown in the 


hospital service; there have been charges of 
favoritism in appointments and in contracts. 
Most wars leave behind an aftermath of suspicion | 
and scandal, and this war is no exception. But! 
although the situation gives so many opportuni- | 
ties for political attack, the Liberal party is in no | 
condition to take advantage of them. It has 
neither a definite policy nor a strong leader, and 
is by no means harmonious. The elections will 
be taking place at the time this issue of The | 
Companion reaches its readers. 

The issues on which a Parliament is chosen 
sometime nk into insignificance before another 
election, This is true of the outgoing Parlia- | 
ment, In 1895 the country was discussing home 
tule for Ireland, the prerogatives of the House of 
Lords, and measures of industrial or social reform. 
But the Salisbury government has made little 
progress with its domestic programme. It has 














E ments are practically unanimous in declar- 

ing that in devoting themselves to the 
service of the poor they receive more than they 
give—in wider comprehension of life, in deepened 
sympathies, in the moving dally example of 
obscure heroic lives and of the marvelous gen- 
erosity of the very poor to each other. Neverthe- 
less, the life has its difficulties and drawbacks 
Of some of her lesser troubles a settlement-worker 
recently made humorous complaint. 

One of them was the names. She had in her 
district many foreigners, chiefly Poles and Rus- 
slans, and to keep track of them all was, she 
mourned, as troublesome as counting a hundred 
| active chickens in a barn-yard. It was not easy 

even to learn the names by ear. The most of 

them were long, and filled with svl’s, ts’s and 
zch's in distractingly catarrhal combination. 
Then, just as they were mastered, whole fami- 
|iHes would either translate their surnames, or, 
dropping them altogether, select any American 
; name that took thelr fancy. Often while they 
| Were about, it they changed their Christian names 
‘at the same time. 
Returning after an absence, she once wished to 
nd her little friend, Eudoxia Slombodinsky. Sbe 
; was informed that the family had moved to Blank 

Street, near the avenue, but on going there and 

making inquiries of the neighbors, she was told 

that no such name was known to them. She 
| mentioned that the people she sought were new- 
comers; but no, there were no newcomers there. 
except indeed the Joneses, next the corner. 

She went away discouraged; but meeting the 
child shortly afterward by accident, she leamed 
that the whole Slombodinsky family had suddenly 
transforined themselves into Joneses, and that ber 
protégée, Eudoxia, was now plain Maggie Jones. 

Their ears being not yet trained to the niceties 
of our language, such asptring foreigners often 
make odd exchanges of name. Thus a stately 
Stanislava may reduce herself to Jane, and a 
melodious Natalia to Minnie; while one polysyl- 
labic damsel proudly rechristened herself Betsey 
Budge. 

Accident also contributes to change. Some 
families accept a mispronunciation or corruption 
in place of their true name. One little girl always 
known to the settlement as Annie Valenka was 
addressed in the presence of a worker as Annie 
Balenka. 

“Which is your real name, Annie?” she asked. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “our real name was 
Balenka; but the man who made the door-plate 
got it wrong, and he was going to make father pay 
fifty cents if it was changed, so he wouldn't change 
it, and we’re Valenka now.” 
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Good Luck. 


HE old doctor had been away for a fortnight 

on one of his fishing trips, and now loitered 

in the drug-shop, listening to the news of the 
village. 

“And Sam Vance,” said the druggist, Phelps. 
“has had his usual hard luck. He bought a whole 
ticket in the lottery with part of his grandmother's 
legacy, and it has turned out a blank.” 

“Good!” said the doctor. “Now he will take 
up his saw and go to work.” 

“Well, it was hard luck,” said Phelps. “The 
prize was two hundred thousand dollars, and Sam 
had the very next number to the winning ticket. 
and drew nothing.” 

“He has the bent of his family toward laziness 
and drink,” sald the doctor. “You know that 
‘With money he would bea sot in a year. Without 
it he still has a chance to be a good carpenter and 
a useful man.” He paused, and presently went 
on: “I tell you, Phelps, bad luck is usually the 
best of our good angels. The things that we don't 
have in this world are the ones that help us 
most.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the druggist. 

The doctor looked at him. They were both old 
men. They had grown old together in the village, 
and both of them knew all of its histories of 
human life—both tragic and comic. 

“Well.” he said, “there is the squire. If he had 
married the woman he loved—I need not mention 
any names—he would have been a miserable man. 
She had a small, mean nature. She was greedy 
and full of petty malice. She married another 
man and presently died, and the squire makes out 
of her memory a noble, fine impulse that perpet- 
ally lifts his whole life. 

“And there are the Randalls, both husband and 
wife. They never have ceased to mourn for their 
only son, who died when he was ten years old. 
There is no good quality which they do not give 
him. They talk of him incessantly ; of his talents. 
his piety. If they hear of a great discovery ora 
noble deed, they fancy Tom would have done it if 
he had lived. I was the boy’s physician. He was 
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weak in body andmina. He VAs cruel and vicious. 
If he had lived to develOP his real nature he 
would have broken their hearts, 

“And look at me!” he continued, with an uneasy 
laugh. “If I had become the great specialist 1 | 
aimed to be,—if I had won fame and money,—1 
should have been hard and grasping. You needn't | 
wag your head. It’s in me! It was my ill luck, | 
poverty and lack of success that have given me 
any good, kindly feelings that I may have. 

“Yes, Phelps, at the end of the long day, when | 
we reckon up our blessings to thank God for them 
before we go to sleep, we shall see that it was the | 
things that He refused, the things that He took 
from us, which helped us the most.” i 
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VALUE OF A FAMILIAR FACE. 


An employé of the Chicago 7rilune once found 
the fact that his face was famillar to the late 
Joseph Medill decidedly to his advantage. In the 
last years of his life Mr. Medill did not spend ; 
much time in Chicago, and took no active part in | 
the management of his paper, but when he was in 
the city he went to his office pretty regularly. 

He knew all the old faces, but few of the new 
Ones, and It was too late in life for him to accustom 
himself to them. He never knew to whom to give 
“‘copy’” that he wished printed, if the managing 
editor happened to be absent. On one occasion. 
he handed some to a representative of another 
paper, who chanced to be in the building. The 
man had been employed on the Tribune some 
years previously, so his face was familiar to Mr. 
Medill, while the faces of the men then actually in 
his employ were not. 

One day he suddenly inquired what had become 
of the old night editor. 

“He’s in Boston,” was the reply. 

“Well, [ want him,” sald Mr. Medill. 

It was explained that the man had an excellent | 
Place in Boston and probably would not care to 
come back, but Mr. Medill persisted that he 
wanted him. 

“I know him.” he said, “and I want a familiar 
face In that room. I want some one who Isn'ta | 
stranger tome. Telegraph him that Medill wants 
him.” 

So the man with “‘the old familiar face,” although 
he was not an old man by any means, went back 
to the Tribune on his own terms. 


——__~e | 


A POOR DETECTIVE. | 


Great men very often have not only the quality 
of absent-mindedness, but a sort of simplicity of 
intelligence which might be called foolishness in 
People known to be less gifted than they. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, who was chancellor 
of the exchequer in the late Liberal ministry in 
England, and who is beyond question # highly | 
gifted man and able statesman, tells a story of | 
this kind of simplicity at his own expense. 

He had suspected for some time that a man, 





servant in his employ had been stealing money ~~~ ~ 


from him. At last he resolved to set a trap for 
the man. Taking a handful of gold coins, he laid | 
them down on his writing-desk and went out. 
Presently he sent this servant to the room to fetch | 
some article. When John had returned, he went! 
promptly to his room to see if the coins had been | 
touched. 

On the table, in the place where he had left them, 
were gold coins. But were there as many as he 
had left? He did not know, for he had neglected 
to count them before he laid them down. 

“By this incident you see,” said Sir William, in 
telling the story, “that I was born to be chancellor 
of the exchequer!” 

This is a humorous conclusion of the matter, 
more worthy the recital of an American than that 
of an Englishman. 
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MERRY PHILOSOPHERS. 


It is pleasant to learn from an ear-witness that | 
the New England Transcendentalists, who made 
the Brook Farm famous, were full of fun as well 
as earnest in their endeavors to reform the world. 

There were inveterate punsters among them, 
and a handful of their impromptu jests have been 
preserved. Anything served to provoke a quip. 

“Well, how was Drew’s play?” asked one wag. 
“All blood and thunder?” 

“No; all thud and blunder,” was the rejoinder, 

Mr. Ripley once announced that a contribution 
would be taken to defray expenses, “but as the 
speaking was to be continued during the time 
the box was passing round,” the audience was 
requested to put in as many bills as possible, so 
as not to disturb the speaker by the rattling of 
small change. 

“Have you seen 
member of another. 

“What sort of an umbrella was it?” 

“It had a hooked end.” 

“I have not seen it,” was the rep]. 
a nice one once, and it had an end 
yours. It was hooked'” 

Passing a rosy, unkempt boy, Miss — remarked 
to her friend, “Isn’t he a little honey 

“Yes,” replied the more discriminating friend, 
“honey without a comb.” 


my umbrella?” asked one 
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POET AND MAN. 


An English periodical recently disclosed, mainly 
in the poet’s own words, the inspiration of several 





of Longfellow’s poems, among them “The Psalm 
of Life,” which was written when he was a young 
man 

“It was a bright day,” he said. “The trees were 
blooming and I felt an impulse to write out my 
aim and purpose in the world. I wrote it for 
myself; I did not intend it for publication. Some 


months afterward [ was asked for a poem for a 





popu Pe I called my ‘Psalm of 
Life.’ I copied it, sent it to the periodical. It 
saw the light, took wings and flew over the 
world!” 


One of its resting-places seems peculiarly worthy 





| point of good manners for an elephant to raise his 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
‘Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous DentYrice."” (Adv. 


Sleepy-Time Stories, 
BY 
Maud Ballington Booth, 


Introduction by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
| “Models of writing for the young.” 
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of record. When the poct was in England he was 
honored by receiving an invitation from the queen. | 
As he was leaving the palace yard his carriage 
was hindered by a crowd of vehicles. There came 
to the door of the coach a noble-looking English | 
workingman. 

“Are you Professor Longfellow?” he asked. 

Longfellow bowed. 

“May I ask you, sir, if you wrote ‘The Psalm of 
Life?” 

Longfellow smiled assent. 

“Would you be willing, sir, to take a working- 
man by the hand?” . 

“T extended my hand to him,” said Longfellow, 
in relating this incident. “He clasped it, and 
never in my life have 1 received a compliment that 
“ave me more satisfaction!” 

This will be readily credited. Longfellow was 
not only the poet of melody, of sympathetic gentle- 
ness and courtesy, but as a man he personified all 
these fine attributes. 
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For Nervous Women 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


; Economical soap is one 
“Tt ranks among the best of nerve tonics P 
for nervous females."—¥, 3B. Alexander, 


M.D. Charlotte, N.C. that a touch of cleanses. 





| Pears’ shaving soap is the 
best in all the world. 
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All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggist: 





GAVE HIM SATISFACTION. 


Gen. Charles Scott was a distinguished officer 
of the Revolution. He raised the first company 
of volunteers south of the James River that saw 
actual service. He was with General Wayne at 
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the storming of Stony Point, and in Charleston frie tpotience 
go! ; 
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when it surrendered to Sir Henry Clinton. He 
was in many other engagements, and was alike 
distinguished for his coolness and bravery. He 


faba 7 
was elected Governor of Kentucky in sux. Mr. rm, MAB is % fe a 
Lewis Collins in ‘Kentucky Sketches” relates a Cmte Ott CHAD MEANE, ee 


characteristic anecdote of the stanch old general. Wate Ly Lh O0UNe A= || 










While he ma Governorot Kentucky, @ empous O77 “ Y, ~~ | 

gentleman offence at some remark of his,—he 5 2/, / of 

was not always choice in his language,—and sent DOME 24 Ott YO, | 

him a challenge to fight a duel. The old veteran ba z Me, y os, 

disdained to notice ft. ‘The man, however, had = ¢ere0el 07 C07¢CC/¢ C1011 EA 4 
publicly boasted of what he would do, and was ee ‘ 





i you to Chitse Never BuEAKSiCD SHATTAESS. 


For the Children. : 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankle: 


THE IMPROVED 


“ Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


Made from soltd steel, having double runners. sizes 
6, 7,8 und 9 inches in lengtl only absolutely safe 
skate for children. _Espe ted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Sixty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 

In ordering state length of shoe. 
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much disturbed by the governor’s silence. y babyy + 
he called upon Genera Scott in erson to deman ChemAbobheddlanding 
an explanation. He was received and rather 4 pf 
brusquely asked his business. CMON OL LAL JOEWIEIL 
nee neot he man said, “you received a z ie a oes 
chal er gp 4. - 

aa dalivered Min treedniea colteipondents an OC. 


ue challenge 4 
ie governor, quietly gan Cig tif Case 
“But I have received neither an acknowledg- @g7Z¢. eltt7e ete CE 
ment nor an acceptance of it,” said Mr. P. : ce7 LY, ADs C1 P- 
“I presume not, sir, as I have sent neither,” the 
governor made answer. | 
“But of course you intend to accept?” said Mr. ' 
L., in his haughtiest manner. 
“OF course T do not,” was the equally haughty | 
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Sample Pens, 12 diferent numbera, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of 6 cents 
in postage-stamps. 


349 Broadway, 





response . ‘ 
“Not kecept my challenge! Is it possible that SPENCERIAN PEN CO. pe See Ter TNE AVERYSTAMPING CO... Cleveland, Ohio. 
ou, brought up in the army, decline to fight?” 
lemanded the challenger. 


“I do with you, sir,” returned the veteran. 
cohen I shall post you asa coward!” hotly cried 
re Pe 
“Post me as a coward!” testily answered the 
governor. “Post and be hanged to you; but if 
yeu do you will only Post yourself: as a contemptl- 
le liar, and every one will know it!” | 
Mr. P's explanation of the affair was that 
General Scott gave him satisfaction. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best pocket machines 





..-~ *BABOO ENGLISH. 


Baboo English is the descriptive title given to 
the extremely ornate language in which many 
two-thirds-educated natives of India express 
themselves. The magazines and newspapers of | 
India are full of it. One periodical says of a 
certain lawyer's plea, “His childlike simplicity 


for keeping time that it is 
(rag lnfuenaesat ils henorane proteoeion ee TRE! possible to make. 


late G. W. Steevens gives an example of baboo | 
English in his book, “In India.” It is a feeble 
effort to express admiration for the speech of 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malavayya at a native 
congress. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 

















His s is as his name. He ! 
has a sweet Y yne of the most enthusi- | free upon request. i 
astically welcomed of men on the congress plat- ie any, 
form. Neither tall nor short, not stout but thin, American Waltham Watch Company, 
not dark, dressed in pure white, with a white robe Mass. 
which goes round his shoulders and ends down Waltham, i 
below the knees, Mr, Madan Mohan stands like | 
Eiffel’s Tower when he addresses his fellow- 


essmen 
stands slanting 
ing his center of g 
of pellucid and 




















rolling and interminable sent 

his mouth in quick succession, ga thrill- 
ing impression on the audience here is music i 
in his voice; there is magic in his eye; and he | 
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of the sweet charmers of the 


= Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


“SALAAM KURO.” 
A correspondent of the London Times tells of Your Old Piano Will Help to 
Buy a New One. 


an elephant’s good manners, and of the tenacity | 
with which an idea once received adheres in its | 
memory. 
If you have an old piano that has 

outgrown its usefulness or that you 
would like to have replaced with a 
new and modern instrument, write us 
for terms of exchange. We will make 
you a liberal offer and guarantee your 
entire satisfaction. We make it easy 
to deal with us whether you have an 
old piano to exchange or not. 


OUR OFFER. 





congress 











While visiting the “Zoo” some time ago, I took | 
my children to see the elephant and to give them 
aide. After the ride 1 wanted to give the ele- 
phant a bun, and to make him say “Please,” said 
“Salaam kuro”—that is, “Make a salaam.” | 

The animal looked hard for some time, 
and at the bun in my hand t last memory came 
to his help, and up went his trunk and he made a 
Most correct salaam. 

The keeper seemed very much surprised, and 
asked me what it meant. I told him it was a 












trunk up to his forehead if any one was goin 
feed him, and that frequently elephants will 
in this polite manner for something when the 
any one pass by who is likely to feed them. 

he keeper assured me he had never seen the 
elephant do this before, and if I remember rightly, | 
he had been in charge of the animal since it 
arrived from India. 


For seventeen years this animal had never We will ship on approval (anywhere 
heard these words, and had always taken his food 


without this mark of good manners. : in the United States where we have 
| no dealer), to be returned if unsatis- 
factory, we paying railway freights both 
Easy Payments, giving one 
A personal letter answering all 











Latest Model. 1901 Style of Case 


ways. 


IMBECILE AND FUNNY. . 
if desired. 


three year: plete purchase, 
A conundrum which is sufficiently silly to pro- ' three years to comy lete purchase 


voke the smile of scorn, and yet has an exasperat the special questions of your particular case, describing easy payment plans and 
ing hold upon the memory, is this quoting prices, sent free with Catalogue on receipt of your letter or postal card. 
What is the difference between a man who has Costs you nothing just to look at the Catalogue and prices 


intermittent rheumatism and one who is well all 
in 
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HAT has the country boy to say 
Of country boys that ‘made their way?” | 
The brown lad, standing at the stile, 
Nods toward the homestead with a smile, 
Points to the plow, the field, the mill, 
The tiny schoolhouse on the hill, 
And tells with pride how from the farm 
A Lincoln’s sturdy voice and arm, t 
A Garfield's eloquence and might, 
A Whittler’s prophetic sight, 
The faith of Grant and Washington 
Our cause upheld, our battles won, 
And strengthened in its trial hour 
The bulwarks of our country’s power. 


What has the city boy to tell 

Of city boys who served us well? 

He points us to a thousand strong 
Renowned in story and in song, 

A thousand who have “won their way,” 
‘Whose names shine like the stars to-day. 
He tells how from the town there came 
A Franklin’s never-ending fame, 

An Irving's sun that has not set, 

The genius of an Everett; 

Beneath the city’s roofs and domes 
There sprang the peerless wit of Holmes, 
The treasured power of Motley’s books, 
The eloquence of Phillips Brooks. 


What, then, brave toller in the town, 
Strong plowboy, in the pasture brown! 
When youthful purpose clearly sees 
Exemplars in such men as these,— 
Join effort, lke our men of old, 

To speed the common Age of Gold; 
Join forces In their noble strife 

To seek the purest joys of life; 

Join hands together, and be brave 
Their legacy of faith to save. 
‘Whatever drones and doubters say, 
Be men of purpose, boys, to-day. 


——<e2—____ 


Have You Read It? ! 


HEN Benjamin Franklin was ridi- 
euled in Paris for his defence of 
the Bible, he determined to find 
out how many of the scoffers had. 
read it. He informed one of the 
learned societies that he had come 
across a story of pastoral life in 
ancient times that seemed to him 
very beautiful, but of which he 
would like the opinion of the 
society. 

On the evening appointed, Franklin read to 
the assembly of scholars the Book of Ruth. 
They were in ecstasies over it, and one after 
another begged that the manuscript might be 
printed. ‘It is printed,” replied Franklin, “and 
is a part of the Bible.’”’ 

On another occasion he copied and read to 
a company of freethinking wits a remarkable 
“ancient poem.” It was received with extrava- 
gant admiration. Who wastheauthor? Where! 
did Franklin discover it? He informed them 
that it was the third chapter of Habakkuk. 

Wholly apart from its religious and ethical 
value, the Bible is the one Book of which no 
intelligent person can afford to be ignorant. As 
Charles Dudley Warner says: “It is not a 
question of theology or ddgma; it is a question | 
of general intelligence.” 

In a speech recently delivered in England, 
Sir Henry M. Stanley, the celebrated explorer, 
told this remarkable story of a missionary Bible: 

“Janet Livingstone, sister of the great mis- 
sionary, gave me a richly bound Bible. Not 
liking to risk it on a journey around the Victoria 
Nyanza, I asked my companion to lend me his! 
somewhat torn and stained copy, and I sailed 
on my way to Uganda, little thinking what a 
revolution in Central Africa that Book would 
make. 

“We stayed in Uganda some time, and one 
morning during a levee the subject of religion 
was broached, and I happened to strike an 
emotional chord by making a casual reference ' 
to angels. King and chiefs were moved as one | 
man to hear more about angels. My verbal 
descriptions of them were not sufficient. 

“**But,’ said I, ‘I have a Book with me which 
will tell you far better, not only what angels are, 
but what God and His blessed Son are like, to 
whom the angels are but ministering servants.’ \ 

““Fetch it!’ they cried, eagerly. ‘Fetch it 
now! We will wait!’ 

“The book was brought, opened, and I read | 
the tenth chapter of Ezekiel and the seventh 
chapter of Revelation, from the ninth verse to 
the end [translating, of course, into the native 
tongue], and as I read the eleventh and twelfth | 
verses you could have heard a pin drop. When | 
they heard the verse, ‘They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, neither shall the 











sun light on them, nor any heat,’ I had aj; Woman. It wasa medicine-cabinct, and the bride, | 
presentiment that Uganda would eventually be | when in an Arizona camp, no doubt appreciated | th 


won to Christ. I was not permitted to carry 
that Bible away. Mtesa never forgot the won- 
derful words nor the startling effect they had on i 
him and his chiefs. | 

“As I was turning away from his country, his 
Messenger came and cried, ‘The Book! Mtesa | 


THE YOUTH’S 


wants the Book!’ It was given tohim. Today 


the Christians number many thousands in/ 


Uganda. They have proved their faith at the 


stake, under the knobstick and under torture | 


till death.” 

The Bible is its own witness. Its non-reading 
critics, who are “indebted to their imagination 
for their facts,” invite the disdain that follows 


wilful ignorance. 
- oe 

D Leisure Hour about the Highlands of 

Scotland In the earlier years of this cen- 
tury, declares that the difference between his 
early memories and the life of to-day is almost as 
great as that recorded by Sir Walter Scott between 
1745 and 1800. He speaks more particular!, of the 
Perthshire Highlands. 

In the matter of apparel life was primitive. 
Linen was linen, and not cotton or wool. All 
underclothes were woven on a hand-loom. The 
writer never wore flannel until he went to college 
in Aberdeen, when his mother sent him a flannel 


under jacket; and very rough he thought it. Even 
the mixture of linen and wool, of which the under- 


Scottish Memories. 
R. JOHN KENNEDY, writing in the 


shects on the beds were made, seemed to him | 


uncomfortable. 

The outer clothing came from the backs of the 
sheep on the mountains, and the head-gear for 
men and boys was the village-made Glengarry 
bonnet. Those were the days when the owner- 
ship of a straw bonnet was a distinction. Girls 
an yours women went bareheaded, while the 
elderly women wore the neat white “mutch.” 
When the writer’s mother came to Aberfeldy, in 
1808, there was only one woman in the village who 
had a bonnet, and ‘she was the wife of the excise- 
man, 

The bill of fare in a Highland household of those 
times would seem meagre enough now. When 
the family sat down to breakfast in the kitchen, 


and the pot was lifted from the chain hanging | 


down the chimney over the peat fire, all hands 
knew what to expect—either porridge fround 
from thelr own oats, and eaten with milk from 
fete own cow, or a savory mess of potatoes and 
milk. 

Dinner consisted of good barley broth, with 
perhaps a bit of mutton boiled in it, and plenty of 
oat cake: and supper was a repetition of break- 
fast. Varicty of fare was not considered essential 


then, and it was useless to pine for something | 


fresh, 

At certain seasons of the year neighbors joined 
one another in the purchase of a few sheep. 
These were slaughtered and the mutton was dried 
as ham is now. Fresh meat was rarely seen. 
The writer says: 

“Such a thing as a pudding or pie I never 
remember; but in the season we had plenty of 

ooseberries and currants from the large garden. 
Sugar was a rarity being never less than nine- 
pence @ pound. ty father and mother used to 
ke tea Sparingly. for the price wag high, and tea 
was quite a curiosity. My mother once gave some 
to an old woman, who complained afterward that 
it was bitter. It turned out that she had chewed 
the dry leaves, having never heard that tea was a 
beverage.” 

Those were the days of herdboys, elected to 
office annually. Early every morning the herdboy 
would take his stand in the village square and 
blow his horn. At the signal the byres behind 
the houses were throwtropen ad the Kine trooped 
to the square, whence, the laddie ted then. up to 
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t 
back in the evening. 

The herdboy possessed an ox-horn, upon which 
his own and his predecessors’ initials had been 
carved, and which he would bring, to the house 
where he was to get his supper the next day; 
for the owners of the cows entertained him 
urn. 

Another form of payment was exacted on Bel- 
tane day. Then the village herdboys had the 
right to demand an cee, or failing the egg, a half- 
peny, fom every crofter whose cow was of his 
herd. he eggs Collected, the youth and his com- 
panions set out for the moor, and a pot of brochan 

uidhe {yellow porridge) was boiled. This con- 
sisted of milk, oatmeal and eggs. It was eaten 
with great gusto, but was not a Very savory dish. 
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His Impressive Looks. 


OT long ago an old man—he was born in 
N 1810—argued a case before the United 
States Supreme Court with such mental 
power and impressiveness that several of the 
spectators were reminded of the days when Lyman 
Trumbull was a power in state and national poll- 
ties. One of the spectators, an old Illinoisan, 
gave to the correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
a reminiscence of the ex-senator, when he used to 
win verdicts. 


Trumbull’s cradle was in Connecticut. 
of the old Jonathan Trumbull breed. 
man, he went South to teach school; but he like 
it not, and dipped into law books. 

This was in the earlier thirties. As soon as he 
was equal to his examination he was called to the 
Georgia bar, but he never paused to practise 
there. He migrated to Illinois, then the utter 
West, and settled at Belleville, St. Clair County, in 
that part of the state known as Egypt. 

There he at once took a leading place at the bar. 
He was always courtly; always carefully polite; 
what one mig t call w bit cold, yet he had great 
sway with the juries. He was a clear, cogent 
reasoner, and had a trick of admonishing with his 
forefinger. Sometimes it would seem as if that 

potent forefinger wove a spell. I doubt not it has 

rought many a jury in its time to Trumbull’s side 
of the question. 

Such were the impressive looks of Trumbull fifty 
years ago that 1 recall what Governor Reynolds 
once said of him as he closed his argument ina 
law case. Trumbull was on the other side. 

“And how, gentlemen,” said Reynolds 
prepared to close, “I’ve answered his arguments; 

‘ve overturned his statement of facts; I've 
undone the fallacious law he has announced to 


He came 









as he 


| you; but, gentlemen, the man never lived who can | 


——__~+ 


A Serviceable Gift. 


reply to his looks.” 
CHICAGO young lady, about to marry a 
captain in the United States army, whose 
regiment was in Arizona, received an odd 
present from her family physician, who was a 





its value. The Chicago Times-Herald describes 
this useful wedding-gift. 


The family physician had been asked by a 
society belle if a white chiffon parasol would hot 
be a suitable present for the bride. “What do 
you suppose that child wants of a white chiffon 
parasol?” asked the doctor. “This is my present— 
a portable medicine-cabinet. f know that girl—I 






Asa young i 


COMPANION. 


am the family physician. She has lots of common 
sense, and she'll need it out there, you ma; 
believe, for she’! have to doctor herself ag 
deal of the time. See how simple the cabinet is in 
its arrangement! 

“Here fy a drawer for hot-water bottles, an ato- 
mizer and inhaler; a little drawer for poisons, 
witha separate key. Into that go a vial of car- 
bolle acid and one of aconite, and some other 

hings. 

“At the back here I will put a card on which is 
written the antidotes for poisons. In this drawer 
go linen and flannel bandages, a roll of surgeon’s 
cotton, a bottle of collodion, some court-plaster, a 
pal of scissors, & spool of white linen thread, a 

all of twine and a package of Sitering paper. 

“Here are the common remedies that no house- 
hold should ever be without: 

“A bottle of camphor, one of listerine, witch- 
, hazel, alcohol, a pound box of boracic acid in 

powder with directions how to make the solution, 
quinine capsules; fig sirup and liver pills, a blood 
purifier, a bottle of pepsin and a box of Seidlitz 
powders, zine ointment, a stick of menthol, corn 
salve and plasters, camphorated ofl and arnica. 
| _ “EF hardly think the end of the list is reached 
yet. I am adding things as they occur to me.” 

“But how is she going to know how to use all 
those things?” 

“Here’s a ‘Family Physician,’ written by a 
famous doctor. Most of the ‘Family Physicians’ 
on the market were written by quacks, and are 
dangerous. 

“Then here is a little treatise on the water-cure 
—how to use hot and cold water, with full direc- 
tions for bathing sick people. Here is another 
called ‘What to Do in Emergencies,’ and another 
on the diet, with recipes for invalids. 

“T am also filling a note-book with ‘Don'ts,’ such 
as don’t sit with wet feet, or in a draft when very 
warm, and [ am trying to find a small compendium 
of hygiene and sanitation.” 
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HE locust-trees stand tall In the sun, 
Yellow like gold, and old, are they, 
Beyond them the land lies low and dun, 
And the white river winds away. 


Their shadows shiver across my porch, 

Their leaves, wind-driven, invade my room— 
Their gold flames flickered from Autumn’s torch 
That burns with a faint perfume. 


~~» 


She Outwitted John. 


N_his book, “Among the Northern Hills,” Dr. 
William C. Prime introduces to his readers a 
judge whom he makes tell the story of a will 


rase rapidly, and 
“Now go on, Mrs, 








which he did not draw up, after all. The judge 
was summoned in a great hurry to see an old lady 
who had managed her farm for forty years, since 
her husband’s death. She had two sons and a 
stepson, John, who was not an admirable person. 
After a long drive on a stormy night, the judge 
found the old lady apparently just alive, and was 
| told by the doctor in attendance to hurry, as his 
| Patient was very weak. 

I had.brought peper and per oat with ‘mé- 
T fourd a stand and a candle, paced thet Bb tho| 
head of the bed, and after saying'a few words to 
the woman, told her I was ready to prepare the 
will if she would go on and tell me what she 
wanted to do. 

I wrote the introductory pn 
leaning over toward her, said: 

Norton.” 

Her voice was guite faint and she seemed to 

speak with an effort. She said: “First of all I 
; Want to give the farm to my sons Harry and 
James, Just put that down.” 

“But,” said I, “you can’t do that, Mrs. Norton. 
The farm isn’t yours to give away.” 

“The farm isn’t mine?” she ‘said, in a voice 
decidedly stronger than before, 

“No; the farm isn’t yours. You have only a life 
interest in it.” 

“This farm that I’ve run for goin’ on forty-three 
year hext spring, isn’t mine to do what 1 please 
with it! Why not, judge? 1d like to know what 
you mean!” 

“Why, Mr. Norton, your husband, gave you a 
Nfe estate in all his property, and on your death 
the farm Foes to lis son John, and your children 
get the village houses. I have explained that to 
you very often before.” Z 

“And when I die, John Norton is to have this 
house and farm, whether I will or no?” 

“Just so. It will be his.” 

“Then I aint going to die!” said the old woman, 

| in a clear and decidedly ringing and healthy voice. 
And so saying, she threw her feet over the front 
of the bed, sat uy Bathered a blanket and coverlet 
about her, straightened her gaunt form, walked 
across the room and sat down in a great chair 
before the fire. 

The doctor and I went home. That was fifteen 
years ago. The old lady’s alive to-d: And she 
accomplished her intent. She beat John, after all. 
He died four years ago. 


pe 
A Militia Pig. 

N an old Kentucky history we find a peculiar 

| incident related in connection with the inva- 

' sion of Canada by the Kentucky troops in 

1812, A company of volunteers, destined for 

Shelby’s army, assembled at Harrodsburg and 

formed a nucleus around which the military 

recruits of the country gathered, on the march 


tothe Ohio. The facts as given below are vouched 
for on high authority. 


On the outskirts of Harrodsburg the company 
saw two pigs fighting, and delayed the march to 
watch the combat. When the march recommenced, 
it Was observed that the victorious pig was follow- 
Ing the com any and when the men encamped at 
night the anima) jay down near athand. Ofcourse 
| the soldiers fed their new recruit. The next day 

the pig followed them, and this it did daily on the 
march to the river, 

When the men crossed on the ferry-boat at 
Cincinnati, the pig waited a bit, then plunged into 
the river and swam across, and when the march 
! Was resumed the animal took its place in the flank 
of the moving column, 

Piggy now became a great pet, and was as sure 
of rations as the men themsel ; and destitute 
of food as the soldiers sometimes found them- 
selves, no one even hinted at putting the knife to 
e throat of their follower. S 
| At Lake Erie the pig went on board the boat 
; With the soldiers, but after reaching Bass Island 

it declined to resmbark, and remained behind in 
| the care of a man who volunteered to look after | 

its wants. When the troops returned to the 

American side, to the surprise of all, the pig was 

soon discovered on the right of the line, ready for 

the return march toward Harrodsburg. | 
1 The animal suffered much from cold on this trip, | 
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and at Maysville, where the army recrossed the 
Ohio River, it was decided to leave it in the hands 
of a friend, by Governor Shelby. Final Pl 
was taken fo e governor's home, where if 

the rest of its days in piggish ease and plenty. 


——_~~ 





In Exchange for Pork. 
NY years ago the United States ship 
Jason went cruising in search of British 


M’ 
| merchantmen. One of her crew kept a 


| private log of the voyage, and the journal has 
| happily come down to us. Here is an entry made 
one summer's day: 


The ship's company had had pork served out to 
them, and thirty-two pieces were hung over the 
ship’s side to soak overnight. The next morni 
a man went to his rope, and on pulling it up, fo 
the rope bitten and the pork gone. Every man 
ran to his rope, and all were found bitten in the 
over the taffrail saw 


same way. 
| They went aft, and lookin, 

‘a shark under the stern. Our captain came on 
; deck and ordered the boatswain bring him a 
shark hook. He baited It with three pounds of 
pork. 

|| The shark took hold of the bait and hooked 
himself. We made the chain fast to the main 
brace, and when we got him half-way up he 
slapped his tail and stove in four panes of the 
cabin windows. We got a bit of rope round his 
tail and pulled him aboard, but when he found 
himself on deck he drove the man from the helm 
and broke two spokes of the wheel. 

; Then the carpenter took an axe and struck him 
on the neck, which cut his head nearly off, the 
boatswain tickling the shark under the belly with 
a handspike to Keep his eyes off the carpenter. 
When he had nearly bled to death, the carpenter 
gave him another blow, which severed the head 
from the body. 

Our captain then ordered the steward to give 
the ship's company two casks of butter, and the 
cook to prepare the shark for the people’s dinner. 
He was eleven and a half feet long. 


——__«. 





True to Her Principles. 


PRETTY and pathetic little story of adher- 

A ence to principle under trying circum. 

stances Is told of an old woman who 

lived in the heart of the mountain region of New 
Hampshire. 


The nearest church was fourteen miles from her 
roughly built home in a logging camp, and her 
nearest neighbor was over eight miles distant. 
Finally the beauty of an intervale two miles from 
the camp drew to it a number of people, and at 
last a hotel was built. 

When the hotel had been open for some weeks, 
the wife of the proprietor one day received a cali 
from her neighbor of the logging camp. 

“It's a sight of comfort me to 
near,” sald the woman, wistfully. “I used to 
have neighbors where we lived before we came 
here. I’m too busy to get away from the house 
on week-days generally, but Sunday afternoons 
ever since you came I’ve walked down to a gap in 
the woods, and there I can look through and see 
the smoke coming out of your chimney, if it’s a 
| good clear day, such as we sometimes have. It's 
real company for me.” 

“You poor, dear soul!” said the warm-hearted 


ave you so 


with tears in her eyes. ‘Why havent 
men plepeledy., down here any and every Sunday to 


ve a talk with me?” 

“You're real kind,” said her visitor, with a flush 
of pleasure, “but you see 1 was raised among 
folks that didn’t hold to Sunday visiting, and I've 
tried to keep to my principles just the same 
way off here. The first time I saw that smoke 
| coming out of your chimney,’? she admitted, with 
a trembling smile, “it did seem_as if I'd to 
come, but though of the way I was raised, and 
1 managed to hold firm. And when he offered to 
come down with me of a week-day, I felt repaid 
| and rewarded, after only waiting seven weeks, 
| ma’am!"” 


’ 


——_<o>—______ 


With Prejudiced Eyes. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Portland 7ran- 
, A script writes of a pretty incident whieh 
was witnessed at the Paris Exposition not 

long ago. 


It was in the Grand Palais des Beaux Ants, 

Says the writer, that I witnessed a bit of some- 
AN ne more beautiful than statues, as any warn, 
palpitating living thing is more beautiful than 
sculptured representations. 

A man and woman, plainly 
| dently from a ‘far country,” 

Cupid, dainty as a Uy. graceful as a sea-gull, one 
knee bent beneath him, his bowstring distended, 
while he looked straight along the pointed arrow. 

“O Sam,” exclaimed the woman, “don’t he look 
just like Jack when he is firing off arrows from 

hat bow you made him? Although,” reflectively, 
“he aint so good-lookin’ as Jack.” 

“Might look like Jack,” drawled the prosaic 
father, “if he had red hair‘n’ freckles, ‘n'a jacket 
buttoned up wrong, ’n’ stubbed-toed shoes. You 
women are great on likenesses an’ au 

The woman said nothing, but she lingered near 
the statue for a moment, and I saw her surrenth 
tiously pat its cheek, doubtless for “Jack's” sake. 





dressed, and evi- 
stopped before a 





Happy Blunderers. 


| 
. ELOW are selections from some examination 
| B papers—not imaginary, but drawn fromthe 
| note-book of an American educator and 
' printed in the Atlantic Monthly. Rich, unconscious 
humor may be fully tasted in them. 


“What was the religion of the Ancient Britons?” 

“A strange and terrible one—that of the Dudes.” 

“Where is the earth’s climate the hottest?” 

“Next the creator.” 

“What can you tell of Ben Jonson?” 

“He survived Shakespeare in some respects.” 

“What causes perspiration?” 

“The culinary glands.” 

“What is the spinal column?” 

“Bones running all over the body and very 
dangerous.” 

“For what is John Milton famous?” 

“Keeping bad angels out of heaven.' a 

“Name some of the early Christian Fathers.” 

“Jerome, Oxigen and Ambrosia.” 

“What is the form of water-drops?” 

“Generally the spherical. for reasons known only 
to the gracious Providence who makes them.’ 





~~ -+e8-__- 





sojourners in a New Hampshire town is post: 
on the wall of the lttle railway station. 
aper on which it is printed bears evidence of 
jong and honorable service. 
Notice: Loafing either in or about this room is 
strictly forbidden, and must be observed. 


A NOTICE which attracts the attention of Ay, 
‘he 
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y+ a week of pleasant days, 
And weather clear and bright, _ 
A storm will often scurry up, 
And spread its clouds by night; 
You must not growl, 
be You must not scowl, 
For weather can’t be always right. 


“ YO Yt “i dy ful! \/\ 
FN storm will give ho end dof fun, “te get up in the vinininiee = 


Though you must stay indoors ; A splendid read’ ng-hook, — 
watch the rivers in the street, With apples, just the sort to eat, 



















You watch the rain that pours, And with a picture-book ; 
And make a boat There, snug ahd warm, 
To go and float You see the storm, 
Wheh it is clear, with sail and oars. And, just for pleasure, of teh no % 
Coxe 


eo 


- heat eee 
dns Ue MEY . a 




















u cut out ¥ ahimal '. [pVflou play at living on the shore,— 
And aie orker ie run; The furniture is “ground 5 z 
You fi ire fi rom your table-cave ' The carpet is a stormy “ sea” 
With an umbrella gun; \ Where one would sooh be drowned ; 
They always fall; You climb and fall, 
You shoot them all, You tug and haul — 


And then you look for other fun. At last a path-tub ship is found ! 


Wnd so I think it’s sence’ good 
To have a rainy day ; 
It shuts you in to make-believes, 
The nicest Kind of play. 
So do not growl, 
And do not scowl, 
A storm will always pass away! 


Annie HAS McCullough. 








ELEcTRIC POWER FROM THE ALPs.—On | 
every side the Alps send down rivers, leaping 
from the rocks, and in the lower lands, especially 
on the Italian side, spreading out into beautiful 
blue lakes. Recently the stored-up energy of 
these Alpine streams has been brought under 
control, in many instances, for the production of | 
electric power. The river Adda at Paderno 
already furnishes 13,000 horse-power, and works 
are now under way on the river Ticino, below 
its point of issue from Lake Maggiore, which 
will, it is expected, furnish 12,000 effective horse- | 
power to be distributed among a string of 
manufacturing towns reaching down into the 
plain of Lombardy. It was originally intended 
to send this power to Milan, but all of it has 
veen eagerly seized by the intervening smaller 
towns. The Alps are yet rich in unused energy 
of this kind. 


Mapr DresoLatE By Winps.— Between 
Formosa and the coast of China lies a group of 
21 islands, interspersed with innumerable reefs 
and ledges, which are called the Pescadores 
Islands. According to the investigations of a 
Japanese geologist, these islands have suffered 
in a remarkable manner from the northeast 
winds, which blow with savage violence there 
during nine months of the year. The original 
urea of the islands has been greatly reduced by 
erosion, and their surfaces are barren and deso- 
late, so that the wind-whipped group forms “a_ 
quasi-desert amidst the green island world of | 
southeastern Asia.” 


THE LAND RICHEST IN MINERALS.— 
According to a report published by the Home 
Ojfnee in London showing the mineral produc- 
tions of the world for the last year, the United | 
States easily leads all its rivals in this form of 
wealth. Great Britain ranks second, but far | 
venind the leader, the total product of the United | 
States having been about $720,000,000, while that 
of Great Britain was $400,000,000. Germany 
stands third, with nearly $250,000,000. 


ELEGRAPHY, 


vte., thoroughly taught. by 
at ANT MAN % 
cured. 








Stenography, 
‘Typewriting 
Bookkeeping, 
or personally | 
» Poughkee| Positions se- 
Catalogue free. | 
GAL 


c. S, Box 952, Poughkeepsie. Y. 
STAMPS. 100 all different genuine 
Costa Rica, Honduras, 


Mauri- 

tins, Natal. Cape G. H.. Cuba, 

lexico, etc., with nicé 

ALBUM all for only 1'0c, A splendid bargain. 
New 100 list free. Agents wanted, 50% com. 
L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


ALENTINES’ =SteeRari, 


teaches its students # trade and starts them in 
the railroad service. Pays half railroad fare to 
Janesville. Write for catalogue. Railroads are 

ry busy. Operators are i eat demand. 


MANDOLINS and GUITARS, 


Pat. metal finger board. Finest goods 
At wholesale where we 
have no agent. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. On approval. 

THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO,, Columbus, Ohio. 


TELECRAPHY 


offering unsurpassed 3a The eas Tuition, board and 

























room, six months’ course, $78. can be reduced one-halfy 
School organized 1874. " Catalogue free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


BOYS and GIRLS ! 


FKarn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- 
era or Bracelet or any other of our 
long list of premiums by sellin 
18 of our fast-selling Searf an: 
Stick Pins at 10¢. each. | We 
also give other valuable premiums 
for selling more than 18 pins. | 

Write to us at once and we will | 
send you samples from which to 
lake orders, and our illustrated 
Premum List with full explana- 
tions, We pay all postage on pins 
and premiums. 

NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


nor STAMMER.” 


In the Philadelphia Institute, the pioneer of 
stammering schools, a larger number of 
nent cures have been made than in all 
schools combined. Endorsed by Hon. Robert E. 
ttison, Ex-Governor of Penna.; Hon. W. N. 
Ashman, Judge of Orphans’ Court, Phila ; also by 
hundreds of cured pupils. Send Tor new 67-page 
book to the Philadelphia Institute, 1033 Spring 
Garden Street, Phila., Pa. Sixteenth year. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President. 











Graphite 
Pencils 


Are an American prod- 
uct that is leading the 
world, 

Their tough, smooth 
Jeads don't break or 
scratch when in use. 

Made in all. styles, 
covering the whole field 
of pencil use. 


The Grade 
Never Varies. 


Ask for them at your 
dealer's, Ii not obtain- 
able, mention Youth's 
Conraxton and send 
16 cents for samples 
worth double, 
JOSEPH DIXON 

CRUCIBLE CO., | 


Jersey City,N.J. | 














This Beautiful Tur- 


THE YOUTH’S 
D1 OC. greener | 


sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Initial engraved Fr War- 

d three years. Address, 
Shell Novelty ¢ 

)4 Broadway, Yy. 


Balletto Game Board. 


One side is Green Cloth with Patent Cushions for use 
with Ball. 4 Other side Polished Wood for 
Carrom Ri in mes. Prices $6 to $12, 
including 17 in 5 colors, and 60 other 
ii ‘ov Ete. Lengths, 8 ta 

eet. Many Novel Features, and entertaining for young 
orold. Send 4 cents (stamps) for Booklet. | 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 55 Free Street, PORTLAN! 



































For 
Boys 
and 


Girls. 


Sizes, 2 to 13 years. 


Let the children enjoy lifeinan EZ. It’s 
all of knitted fabric, even the shoulder 
straps, No buttons off. No strain on little 
shoulders. Always soft and hygienic. 

DS Gente of Pru-Goods 
Dealers Everywhere. 

If your dealer does not carry the E Z Waist, 

send 25 cents to the selling agents. 


Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Agents. 





ALL DAY SUNDAY 


SHE THOUGHT ABOUT A FOOD THAT WOULD 
AGREE WITH HER. 


An unnatural appetite for rich and improper 
food is really kept alive by the use of such foods, 
whereas a change to healthful, nourishing and 
seient ly made food will correct the unnatural 
appetite. A little woman up at Peekskill, N. Y., 
Margaret Smith, P. O. Box 193, 

I was such a sufferer from dyspepsia that life 
was a burden. I could hardly p from eating | 
all sorts of pastry, cakes and other rich foods, 
although they did not agree with me, nor in fact 
did any sort of food. I became low-spirited and 
discouraged, was too weak to work, and very 
seriously troubled with palpitation of the heart. 

Drugs seemed to make me worse rather than 
better. A friend said one d “I believe Grape- 
Nuts food would eure you,” explaining that that | 
food was made with great care, and intended for 
the prevention and relief of diseases that were 
brought about by improper food. 

That was Saturday night, and all day Sunday I 
kept thinking about Grape-Nuts, and the first 
thing Monday morning I sent for a pac’ % 
had it in my mind that the food would look like 
nuts, and was disappointed when I found it had 
to be eaten with a spoon. However, I followed 
the directions and made a meal of Grape-Nuts 
and milk, which I found to be delicious, and for 
the first time in months I suffered no distress 
after eating. 

Lat once began to feel hopeful that I might be 
cured at last. Since that day I have used Grape- 
Nuts constantly, morning and night, and have 
steadily improved in health, until now I am as 
well as I ever was in my life; weigh 10 pounds 
more than I did a year ago, have no palpitation of 
the heart, and can work all day long. 

At supper I have Grape-Nuts mixed with soft- 
boiled eggs. I make my dinner on any kind of 
food I desire. One of the best things about this 
eure by proper food is that I no longer have any 
desire for the rich, indigestible rubbish of which | 
I used to be so fond. 



































Red Book. 


FREE Sample 










three months and if dissatisfied 




















package | 


—good 
for any 
strop. 


J.R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


COMPANION. 


A SMALL 
CAPITAL 


LISTER, ™ 


brings good returns if invested 
in a MAGIC LANTERN or 
Stereopticon for exhibition 
purposes. Write for 260 page 
illustrated catalogue free. 

Opt 4Y Nassau St., N 


SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 
B has sorimped rim which holds both 
& crusts firmly together and pret 

the rich juices from escaping, 
will always bake crisp 
We are the largest manufacturers of 
Pure Aluminum, Scotch 
Granite and Tin Ware in tho 
world. AGENTS, write how to got free this and four of our 
other best. selling household novel:les —Outhit worth $2.00 
—Express prepaid. Address Dept. A @ 

HOUSEHOLD NO} TY WORKS, 26 Randolph St,.Chieago, Ul., 
‘ork, N, ¥., Buffalo, N it. Louis, Mo. ; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col. attle, Wash. 


Watches. 


If you wish a watch send for our 
It tells all about watches 
for men and boys. 


for Ladies’ 
Blue Book rate 


Watches. 


New England Watch Co., 


37 & 39 Maiden Lane, 
New York Crry. 
Spreckels Building, San Fra 
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consisting of two bottles— enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” 22n2 


ENAMEL 
(Washable) 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage. 


As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 














Ready for use. Achild can apply it, Shows 
no brushmarks. Can be w d without 
tarnishing. Gilds  everytl 
chairs, frgmes, bric-a-brac, chand 






Alsd m 





A ninw 
Sold by dealers generally, or we will 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 
Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43 F Park Place, New York City. 








Y 


we will send you this high 
grade, high arm, 20. 
uaranteed Sewin, 


W ing machines sold everywhere at 8: 

to $50.00, pay the freight 

agent Our Special Offer Price, 

and freight charges. Us 
an: 


08 
$11.25 


the machine 


y 
Comes complete with quilter, screwdrivers, 
needles, 
best working sewin 
OST WONDERFUL BahGatn EYE 
le for free Sewing Machine Catalogue. Address, 


The TORREY 


. Works @ spring roller, 
Pos ABSOLUTELY Hust 
/ PROOF, Light, compact, 


durable, and attractiv 
Adapted for Safety and ord 
nary razors, Handy for trav. 
elers. There's no strop likea 
TORREY for sharpening a 
razor, and KEEPING it so. 


Pullman 
Razor Strop. 


STYLES. 


ingle Leather, 






Send 40. 
for trial juminum Case, 
p $1.00. 

‘orrey 

Strop 
Dressing 


uminum Ci 
price, $1.59. 
Case, Canvas and 
5. 





No. F. name! 
Leather, price. $1. 
Prepared 


. 
Leather, finest 





© Dealer for It. 

If he will not supply you, order di- 
rect. We will deliver it, charges paid, 
upon recei, tuf pri 

Our bookl:t free; shows all kinds of 
strops and tells how to sharpen a razor 





P. 0. Box 1226 





WORN BY WOM 


of refinement everywhere for bleaching 
complexion impurities and discolo 
The only time-tested, safe and natural 















tifier and the only ‘patented and genuine 
appliance of the kind iu the world. It is soft, pliable 
white in color, almost the color of the skin and complexion, 
and is usually worn during sleep ‘ 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly 
by cost s and powders, but can only be removed per- 
manently by the Toilet Mask. By its use every kind of spots 
impurities, roughness, wrinkles, etc., vanish from the skin 
leaving it soft, clear, brilliant and beautiful. It is a real 


Toilet treasure, costs little 
Famous society ladies, actresses 


and saves its u 
belles, etc., use i 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPH 


with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


TOILET MASK CO., 1162 Broadway, 
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New York. 





This is a genuine Watch 
not a clock), 
Winding, Stem-Setting 





Wr airs 












the money and we 
mail, or will allow 


5 paid. 
will senc 
liberal cas 


Send for Premium List 


Dept. 


This cut is about Half 
actual Size 


Established 40 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
H, 27 BROAD STREE 





forBoys 
and Girls 














n and Charm for ing 20 

Wat nd Chatelaine Pin for 

es SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 

c your friends neighbors 
1 quid Blue. | 

1 1address 

man or 

s will 


When sold send us 


ithe Watch free by 
h commission 
Agents Wanted. | 





[T, BOSTON, MASS. 
Years. 





e Street, 





= SEND NO MONEY 





> | 
bi fauge, oll can and instruction book. Beau. | 
tiful solid oak Sdrawer, drop head cabinet. Has every 

| improvement. Easiest runnin, 

machine ever offered. 
HEARD OF, Writ 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO. 
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Che Modern Way, 


which is to use 


Franklin Mills Flaw 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


@ as follows: 


One pint water. one pint milk, one-half 
teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful sugar, 
one tablespoonful butter, one-half fresh 
compressed yeast cake. ‘Stir in enough @ 
flour to make a fairly stiff batter, then 
stir thoroughly; let rise three ours: 
knead lightly; mould into two loaves, 
let rise again, and bake about one and a 
quarter to one and a half hours in a 
moderate oven. 
Easily done, little work, certain success, and the 
most delicious and beautiful bread ever pro- 
@ duced, But be sure you use Franklin MillsFlour, 
© If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
@ name and your order—we will see that you are 
@) supplied. ‘THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y, 
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Something for Nothing ? 


Never! But you come as near it in Corliss 
Collars as you could in anything, for you get 
two collars for 25 cents instead of one, and 
we will guarantee one of ours to be as good 
as any one collar ever made. We don't do 
anything else, just make collars, but we 
make them right. At your dealers. If not, 
send to us direct, stating size i 

Send for Catalogue, which shows all 

our ‘styles of collars and tells you 
how to dress on ail occasions. 


Dept. X. Troy, New York, 














































Cleanliness and Government Inspection 
insure the purity of Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon and Swift’s Silver Leaf 
Lard. Their quality is uniform and of 
the highest possible standard. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Panl 


Branch Houses in All Cities 




















We have extended the opportunity for bright 
boys and girls to earn money easily lawodeclag 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


by offering anadditional one thousand dollars. 

The business knowledge gained, and the bank 
account started, are big inducements; sae 
as no money is required and check is mail 
for service rendered. 

Write and we will tell you how to earn the 
money. Give the name of a minister or doctor 
for reference; and the name of your grocer, a5 
all orders will be filled through him, 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount’’ 
801 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


To Avurrs: If your grocer hasn't Ralston, 
send us his name for a sample, free. 
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CURRENT= EVENTS i 


Tue Pouicy oF THE UNITED STATES 
IN CuinA has been further defined in notes 
“addressed to the German, Russian and Chinese | 


governments. The German government, in a 9. 


note dated September 18th, urged that the surren- | 
der of the real leaders in the crimes perpetrated 
at Pekin ought to be a preliminary condition for 
opening diplomatic negotiations with the Chinese 


government, and that the representatives of the | | 


powers at Pekin should be directed to designate 
the persons whose guilt was notorious. To this 
proposition the United States government, Sep- 
tember 21st, replied, reiterating its purpose, 


expressed in its note of July 3d, io hold to the) © 


fullest accountability the responsible authors of 
any wrong done to Americans in China. But 
it declined to make such punishment a prelim- 
inary to negotiations, and expressed the opinion 
that the most effective punitive measures could 
be carried out through the action of the supreme 
imperial authority of China. It announced its 
purpose, as soon as practicable, to name pleni- 
potentiaries for negotiating a settlement with 
China, and in the meantime to empower Minister 
Conger to negotiate a preliminary agreement 
with China for the preservation of order. A 
note to Russia, of the same date, announced that 
the United States had no present intention of | 
withdrawing its legation from Pekin; and a 
note to Prince Ching accepted his plenipotentiary | 
authority, in connection with Earl Li, to conduct 
preliminary negotiations, and announced that 
the United States Minister had been given 
authority to that end. 


A PARTIAL WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS.— | 
In pursuance of this policy, the United States | 
government, September 25th, ordered General 
Chaffee to retain at Pekin, while the negotiations 
were pending, a legation guard comprising one 
regiment of infantry, four troops of cavalry and 
a light battery, and to send to Manila the 
remainder of his force. 

AN INTERESTING OCCASION. — June 19, 
1864, the Confederate cruiser Alabama, which 
had wrought great havoc among the shipping of 
the Northern States, was sunk off Cherbourg, 
France, by the United States ship of war 
Kearsarge. In the new navy, the names 
Kearsarge and Alabama have been bestowed 
upon two of the most powerful batttle-ships ; and 
on September 18th, at Portsmouth, where the | 
Ga Kearsarge Was muted, the Ye cout New” 
Hampshire, through its governor, presented | 
bronze memorial tablets to both battleships. 
The ceremonies were witnessed by many thou- 
sands of people, and were signalized by the | 
presence of Governor Rollins of New Hampshire, ‘ 
Governor Johnston of Alabama, Secretary Long, 
ex-Secretary Herbert, Rear-Admirals Farquhar 
and Sampson, the captains of the two battle 
ships, and a number of survivors of the old | 
Kearsarge. The tablet of the Kearsarge was 
unveiled by Mrs. Bryan, daughter of the late 
Admiral Semmes, of the old Alabama, and the 
tablet of the Alabama was unveiled by Miss 
Mary Thornton Davis, grandniece of Captain 
Thornton, of the-old Kearsarge. 

Tue Borer WAR.—General Roberts’s opera- 
tions in the eastern Transvaal resulted in 
driving the Boer forces from Komatipoort. Some 
of them entered Portuguese territory, and others 
scattered in various directions. General Roberts 
reported, September 19th, that nothing was left 
of the Boer army but a few marauding bands. 
With the acquiescence of the British government, 
the government of the Netherlands ordered the 
Dutch cruiser Gelderland to Delagoa Bay, to 
convey President Kruger to Holland. 

Tue SuLTAN’s JUBILEE.—The 25th anni- 
versary of the accession to the Ottoman throne 
of the Sultan Abdul Hamid was celebrated at 
Constantinople and elsewhere in Turkey the | 
first week of September. According to the 
Mohammedan calendar, the sultan completed 
the 25th year of his reign August 31st, although, 
according to Western reckoning, the event would | 
fall a year later, as he ascended the throne August 
31, 1876. Notable features of the jubilee were 
the opening of a number of public drinking foun- 
tains in different parts of the empire, and the | 
establishment of a university and a medical col- 
lege and hospital at Constantinople. 








Recent Deatus.—Gen. John M. Palmer of | 
Winois, major-general in the Union army in the 
Civil War, afterward Governor of Illinois and 
United States Senator from that state, and 
candidate for President of the National or Gold 
Democrats in 1896, died September 25th, aged 
83 years,— Rear-Admiral Montgomery Sicard, 
who served with distinction in the Civil War, 
and was afterward chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, and during the War with Spain the 
head of the Naval Board of Sines died Sep- 
tember 14th, at the age of 64. Gen. John A. 
McClernand of Illinois, who served several terms 
in Congress prior to the Civil War, and was 
made a major-general for his gallantry at Fort 
Donelson, died September 20th, at the age of 88. 





THE YOUTH’S 
MUSIC LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Piano, Organ, Mandolin, Banjo, Harmony, Singing. Best, 
quickest, cheapest. Valuable books, music free. Highly 
endorsed. Send for Pamphlet. Address National Eureka Cor- 
seevenean CaperreteS ‘Music, 605 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





HARP Cv., 


COMPANION. 
THE FREE. Mouth-Harp and zi- 
Haze-O0-CHORD tee en de 


Send 10 or more names of mou! 
them ; if one orders you got 4 
Cat. ‘Agts, Wtd. 





arp players; we write 
p-0-Chord Free. [llus. 
10 L. St., Columbus, 0. 











No More 
Darning.|| 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. | 
5 














(Copurighted.) 
We gell you just the feet of stock: 
ings, fast black or bleached white, 
‘They can be sewed to of old 

stockings, mak: rd hosiery as good 5 
as new. ‘If y er does not 

handle them, order direet. [ 

P to 10x, Cotton, 10 cents per pair) 

6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino wool, 

15 cents per pair ;4 pairs for 60 cents. 

Agents Wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept, D, Racine, Wis, 
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mation, 
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“The breath of life is sweet.” 


ASTHMA 
SUFFERERS 


you can breathe — 
sleep — work — rest 


and enjoy life. You can stop . coughing, 
wheezing, suffocating, smudging, drug- 
ging—and live like other folks. 


Dr. Hayes Cures Asthma and Hay. 
Fever to STAY Cured. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CoMMENTS, No. 16. 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


acento hcaen Faas Neigh arpomeibae | 


Our great 
kid gloves in 
deer gloves unlined 
other kind: 


i er 


icomicas hemmhvarsthemniiomciaantinl 


also buy raw furs. 





“HEAR 
The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 

Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘‘Hear It 

’ kind is sure to hold. 


er hasn't the 
h yours anda 


ny co 


IT 


real thin: 
Send 6 cents for ‘trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER co., 








SNAP” | 


ine, send us 
. stamp, for 
x and Fae infor- 
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x St., Boston, Mass. 


of gloves an 
all'in illustrated booklee SGlove Bointers, 
OWRY> 

hide robes, Taxidermy and Head Mount- 

in booklet **Moth-Proof.” Do you want hides or skin 
ned for tage gr robes? get our 


‘al fs: 


0 Worth St., New York, 


CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


Factory to Family by mail post-paid. 

3.00 black gauntlet 
for ib ifned ; men’s Mocha and Rein- 

lined $1. 50 to $2.00; many 


fur gloves; ladies’ 


8 60 Gents and upward 
Natura 


in, and other fur con 


“Custom Tan Folder." 


HE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
1 Street, pet a a i 





was once two minutes late. 


Napoleon’s 
Secretary 


He 


stammered out an apology that his 
watch was wrong. 


“Then sir,’’ 


said Napoleon, “You 


must get a new watch, or I must get a 
new secretary.” 
Do you hold a position of responsibility 


and trust? 
trifle with time. 


Carry oni 


You have no moral right to 


e of the 


“Accurate-to-the- Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


and you can always be “on ti 


me” 


Let us send you our Guide to Watch Buyers. 
DUEBER- HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, 


Canton, 


Ohio. 











Sutin evade 


? Iver Johnso 


ey only way 
to fire this arm 


is to pull the trig- 
ger. Even being 
caught in the pocket will not 
discharge it. 





Timeractane 
Automatic 


iv 














N these days of frequent burglaries 
and robberies it behooves every one to 
protect his family andhome. The posses- 
sion of this Iver Johnson Revolver will give you a feeling of 
safety worth many times its cost. Our name and address is 
stamped on barrel of every Gun or Revolver we make. 
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Revolver 


22, 32 or 38 Caliber; 5- 
Chamber; length of barrel 





from 2 


finish 


I 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & OYCLE WORKS, Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. & 


Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicycles and Guns. 


desired. 


$5.50. 


fiers 
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shot 


to 6 inches as 
Nickel - plate 
or blued. 





f your dealer hasn’t it 
we will send same to 
any address in the U. 
S., cash with order. 


Catalogue Free. 
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Established 1871. 








business tree is of fifty-four 


years’ 


growth. Nearly four hundred thous- 
and sweet-toned organs are the fruit of 
it. Many an Estey twenty-five years 
oldis as good as new. Send for Catalogue. 


EBEsSTEY 
BRaTTLEBORO 


ORGA 


VEEMONT 


COMPANY \ 
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Now Ready Just Published 
Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies tor 1901 


| Embroiderers have been looking forward to this ap- 
pearance of our Annual Publica’ They remem ot 
nook, sent them at less than its actual cost. This is a 
valuable bo ri is the same—only 10 
Itcontains ages and illustrations of new 
- Pillows, etc., with 
Tis other spectal attractions are: 
Full-Page Colored Plates not 
¢ found in any other Boo! 
ndsome New Battenberg D 
8 Embroidery Linens for Framin 
Send to-day for an early copy and ask for our 1901 
Book. Mailed for 10 cents. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
7 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


LIFE-SIZE DOLL. 


“6 Baby's” Clothes will now Fit Dollie. 


“Lif Doll” —* that's 
vertised 


16.N, 


























n donate one of Baby’s 
outgrown changes, that her little 
daughter can put on and off, button 
putton to her heart’s desire, 
ze Doll will live in that 
ory Jong after eliid- 
s have passed aw 
Every little girl loves a d 
more so a big doll; ima, 
howproudand delisted sh 
n aye her a 
real Life-Size Doll,”2h feet 
high, that can wear real 
clothes, whose head won't 
break, eyes fall in, or suffer 
of the misha: that 
lie is apt to encounte 
this Doll ts an exact re- 
uction of a hand- 
Painted French ‘creation, 
done on extra heavy 
that will not, tear. 
colors that will not crock. 
The 
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workinanship 19" per 
he color effects the 
finest. The Doll is 
ed to be stuffed with 

col or other suitable ma- 
Feet teriat: te°ts this century's 

model of the old-fashioned 
“rag doll” that grandma 


High used. to and would 
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ndma epen her 
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fn following the’ dire 
heavy cardb. 
| is formed, 
many mothers who 
smaller doll fort 
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ions in making up if a piece of 
‘ted in the sol fect shoe 
ta . Toth 
hia youmake 
e this same Doll 20 















ife-Size Doll” sells at 60 cents. 
procure these Dolls at your 
turers will, upon receipt of 
d to any address in United 8 


If you are un 
retailer's, the 
rice, send, 
Jan 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White Street, New York. 


I IR EE IIPS 


New Winter 
Suits 
and Cloaks. 


HE costumes and 
cloaks which we 
make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly dif- 
ferent from ready-made 
garments. When wear- 


5 
; 
2 ing on our styles 


tes, 

















you do not run the risk 
of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which 
look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds oi 
firms selling ready- 
made suits and cl 
e the only 
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iz 
usive line 
of suits and cloaks, We 
will mail it free, to- 
gether with “a choice 
line of samples to select 
from. Our prices 
this season are lower 
than ever before. 








Our Catalogue illus 

trates: 

Exquisite 
Made 








Tailor - 
Costumes, 





i selected from the newest Paris models, 

5 $8 up. 

§ Tailor-made Gowns, both jacket and skirt 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

3 New French Skirts cut according to the 

f _ latest models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts, made of double-face materials. 


We would 
gether with 
yh 


5 
3 
5 
3 
: 
; 
3 
: 








We prepay all Express charges. 
be ple c 
full lin 













t you desire. 
ples; you will get them 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
449,and 121 West 23d Street, New York 





by return mail. 
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HE YOUTH'S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of elght pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of t! le, paper. All 
tional pages over eight—which is the number 

—are a gift to the subscribers from 






iven for 
e publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the sear. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 





Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oMfce Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHE! OF 

/RKD, send the money ina 
Registered r. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do {t on their own 
Tesponsibility. 

Kenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
colpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
haine on your paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 

is paper stopped. All arrearayes must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 

your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done. 

ution against paying money to strangers 

to renew subscriptions. ftenowals of subscriptions 

to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do ft at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 


t 
: PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
01 Colambus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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THE HYGIENE OF OLD AGE. 


E look upon the aged, 
with good reason, as 
having a slender hold 
upon life, one that may 
be loosened by a slight 
shock of injury or dis- 
ease which, in the young 
or middle-aged, would 
serve only as a stimulus 
to the reparative vital 
powers. 

This is a conservative 
belief, for It warns us 
to shield our loved ones, 
who have fought the’ 
fight, from all influences 

which might shorten their stay with us. But we 
ust not go too far in our solicltude, for injury 
may be inflicted and life shortened by coddling 
the old, almost as surely as by coddling the young. 

The vital processes in the aged are slow, but 


thev are still existent. and thev may be kept active 
by gentle opposition and stimulation, just as wey 


may be increased in childhood and youth by 
rougher methods. 

Reaction is feeble, it 1s true—and well that It fs, | 
for the weakened arteries would with difficulty | 
support the rapid blood-streain and the bounding 
pulse that follow the cold plunge or the spin on 
the wheel of the twenty-year-old. But reaction is | 
there, and it must be exercised up to the limit of | 
safety. 

One of the dangerous places for the old man is 
the chimney-corner; its warmth and its restful | 
quiet tempt him to inactivity, and we let him rust | 
away there because we know no better. But we 
ought to know better. Fresh air and exercise— 
in moderation, of course—are as essential to the 
man or woman of eighty or ninety as to the child 
of eight or nine. 

Cool sponging once a day is also a valuable 
means of maintaining the tone of the body and of 
overcoming the impulse to sit still and muse. 

The old body needs to be warmly clad, for It is 
sensitive to cold and is unable to manufacture its 
own heat in the same measure as the younger 
and more vigorous organism. But with proper 
clothing, warm but light, there are few days, even 
in winter, when the old man or woman ought not 
to walk a mile in the open air and sit for two 
hours, at least, well wrapped up, in the sun by an 
open window, or preferably in a sheltered nook 
out-of-doors. 

This Is a rule we should persuade our old folks ' 
to adopt. If they will follow it, their days will be 
brightened, and will not be shortened. 





A SLOW RACE. 


THE YOUTH’S 


shouts of the spectators and the efforts of the | 
riders soon reduce them to a state of complete 
bewilderment. It often happens that an hour has 
passed before one of the oxen 1s ridden “under 


| the wire.”* 


But when once the task is accomplished, the 
winning rider is fully repaid for his pains. His ox 
is decorated with garlands and flowers, and the 
lucky owner recelves a small money prize. 

But the honor which the victory brings is the 
great thing. Winning riders are remembered for 
years, and it frequently happens that when a 
peasant refers to some past event, he recalls it to 
the mind of his listener not by mentioning the 
date when it took place, but by saying it was in 
the year when So-and-so won the ox-race. 


BESET BY DOGS. 


While in pursuit of antelope in the Caucasus, 
Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley met with an unex- 
pected and unpleasant adventure. He had 
observed an immense flock of sheep browsing 
some distance away, and at the sound of his rifle 
a dozen huge gray sheep-dogs came racing toward 
him, with every sign of high displeasure. 


They were all round me in a minute, making a 
deafening noise, and resolutely baffling all my 
attempts to break through their ranks. Pickin, 
up stones, I threw them at my tormentors an 
hit one on the Jeg. He began howling lustily. 
Then the shepherds, who had been watching the 
proceedings, set up a shout of encouragement to 

he dogs. Instantly the brutes closed on me, one 

flying straight at my throat, and meeting my 

ifie-barrel full in his teeth. Another wilier cur 
took me in the rear, and made his teeth meet in 
one of the tendons under my knee. 

This was too much, and [ pulled my revolver 
and fired at two of the dogs, laying one out. The 
pack scattered, and I made my way off as quickly 
as possible. 


CUMULATIVE ECONOMY. | 


An old bookkeeper declares that it is surprising | 
to see how many valuable things a man can buy 
if he simply economizes in little things. 


“Lonce made up my mind I would become the 
possessor of a good gold watch. I saved up the 
money for it in this way: When I felt like eating 
a fifty-cent luncheon, as I often did, I ate a 
twenty-five-cent one instead, and put the other 
quarter, aside for my watch fund. You will hard}; 

elieve it, but in less than six months I had save 
money enough to purchase the watch.” 

“But you don’t seem to have bought it,” said his 
friend, observing that there were no outward signs 
of such a purchase. 

“Well, no. When I found how easily I could 
fet along without fifty-cent lunches, I concluded 

could get along just as easil: without the gold 
watch, and the watch fund {fs growing into a 
house and lot fund now.” 


HIS THEORY. 


A novel explanation of the cause of thunder- 


showers was once given a sojourner in a ‘Uttle 
3tOVA SCOtla tawn hy --~ vf eee tnnahitanty. - 


“Do you know what makes thunder?” the Nova \ 
Scotian inquired of his guest. ‘I’ve got a theory 
of my own, and I call it a pretty good one.” 

“T should like to hear it,” was the diplomatic | 


reply. 

Pen,» said the host, slowly, “my idea {s this: 
You know we hear about the air circulating and 
circulating all the time. My notion is that the 
pure air from above comes down here in summer, 
and gets foul with all the smoke and dirt an 
grease and then the heat drives it up again into 

e clouds; and when It gets up there it’s pressed 
on all round by the clouds coming together, and 
it_ explodes! hat’s my theory; of course,” he 
added, with becoming modesty, “‘other folks may 
have others,” 


A GREASE-SPOT SUIT. 


A man whose wife found much fault with him— 
probably with justice—on account of his untidi- 
ness, went to a tailor to order a suit of clothes. 


sect kind of goods do you want?” asked the 
or. 

“All wool and exactly of this color,” replied the 
customer, presenting a sample. 

“It is hard to tell just what color this is,” 
rejoined the other, inspecting it. ‘Where did you 

et It?” 


“TI cut it from my last suit.” 

“It doesn’t seem to have any figure.” 

“No, this igs where some grease got on it. I cut 
out the entire spot. I want something a grease- 
spot won't show on. See?” 

After a lengthy explanation the taflor succeeded 
in convincing him that there was no cloth of that 
kind in the market. 


FOR POLITICIANS. 
The following conversation was overheard on a 





A race that In a peculiar sense is not to the 
swift is one that is run—if the word may be allowed | 
in such a connection—every year in the provincial 
districts of Germany. 

Early In May, during the celebration of a festival | 
that to a certain extent corresponds to,the English 
May day, an ox-race is held. The entrance fee Is 
small, but the conditions are peculiar. 

Each ox must be ridden by its owner, and ridden 
bareback. No whip, spur, yoke, harness nor any | 
means of guiding the animal is allowed. The | 
rider must depend entirely upon his voice to 
accomplish the end he has in view, and as the 
oxen do not race on a track, but across a large 
open field, the training of the animals and the 
skill of the rider are severely tested, 

Speed is a secondary consideration in this race, 
for the rider who can induce his steed to go in a 
straight line Is sure to win. | 

The start is made at one side of # fleld a mile | 
square, the finish being at the opposite side. | 
‘When the competitors are ned up and the signal 
is given the fun begins. 

Despite the efforts of the riders, the majority of 
the oxen refuse to head toward the opposite mark, 
and as spectators are allowed in the fleld, and are 
at liberty to do anything they wish to Interfere | 
with the rider except touch him or his mount, the 
difficulties of the race are not inconsiderable. 

Oxen are not excitable beasts as a rule, but the | 





railway train: 


“Why, the time was,” said a passenger with a 
gorgeous watch-chain, “when we had our county | 
so well in hand that we could elect a brindle pup 
to any office we chose to nominate him for.” 

“And you can’t do it now?” queried the other 
passenger, a man with a consumptive cough. 

“I should say not. The other fellows have beat 
us three to one in the last two elections.” 

“To what do you attribute the change?” 

“Well, I am inclined to think the reason is that 
when we had the power we elected too many 
brindle pups.” 


MORE THAN SHE EXPECTED. 


A little girl well expressed the mingling of hope , 
and doubt which anticipation holds for many 
people. 


When she received her first “very own” doll, 
after a succession of treasures inherited from her 
older sisters, she turned to her mother a face full | 
of rapture. 

“T expected I'd have a doll some day,” she said, 
breathlessly, “but 1 didn’t expect I should ever 
have my expect!” | 





“I HEAR you are going to Australia with your 
husband, Kitty,’ said 








the mistr “Aren't you 
nervous about the long voyage ‘Well, ma’am,” | 
said Kitty, calmly, “that’s his lookout. I belong ; 


to him now, and if anything happens to me it’ll be | 


his loss, not mine.” I 
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Requires no soaking. Is pre in just a 
few moments and is always lig! a feather. 
Try it. Your grocer sells it or ought to 





WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 








“In the quality of the soap 
is the life of the clothes”’ 


Babbitts 
Best Soap 


is full of quality, the quality 





that counts, the quality of true 
economy, the quality that does- 
n’t need premiums — all your 


money’s worth of soap. 
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NOTHING 
TOO GOOD FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


DENTOMYRH is purchased by the 
U.S.Gov. The soldier is taught, and 
you should know, that good Teeth, a 
clean Mouth, firm Gums,a sweet Breath, 
are necessary for good health, and 
good health is necessary to be 

A Victor in the Battle of Life. 


WRIGHT'S 


FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, GUMS AND BREATH. 
A delicious, 


detcs TOOTH PASTE "<i 


made after same formula as Wright's renowned 
Tooth Soap, Powder or Wash. 


Is Purifying and healing. It whitens 
and preserves the teeth. Prevents 
decay. Hardens the gums. Removes 


offensive breath. Is convenient to 
use. Endorsed by eminent medical 
and dental scientists. 


Once tried, alqvays used. 





At all druggists, 25¢., or from 


CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Dept. H. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Booklet, “A Tooth Treat,” tex 
timonials and sample FREE. 
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The Care of the Sick. 


By Cyrus Edson, M.D., 
Sanitary Superintendent of the Health Department 
of the City of New York. 

Under the teachings of modern medical science 
more and more importance is given to the work 
of the nurse. The physician is not satisfied with 
writing prescriptions and with knowing his 
patients get the medicine regularly. At least 
one-half of his service to his patient consists of 
hygienic directions, and these must be carried 
out by the nurse. 

‘What was once the art of nursing the sick has 
now become a. science, and in very serious cases 
one-half the battle with disease may be won by 
the services of a trained nurse. Within the last 
twelve years schools for training nurses have 
been established, and in them the science of 
nursing is most thoroughly taught. 

While every one may not have the time to 
attend one of these schools, all who expect to 
care for the sick may easily learn some of those 
things necessary to be a good nurse. It would 
be impossible to teach all these in a single article, 
but there is no difficulty in describing some of 
the more important matters which need attention. 

‘Whenever it is practicable, one room in a house 
should be set aside, and in some things, specially 
prepared for the use of the sick. It should be 
some distance away from the noise in the house, 
and it should never be near either the kitchen or 
dining-room. 

The walls should be painted without any 
pattern at all, and of some dull, neutral tint, such 


as a gray or grayish green. There should, if! 


possible, be an open fireplace in the rooin for a 


wood fire. If the house be warmed with steam- | 


heat the fire is still of great value, not only in the 


early fall before steam-heat is turned on, but. 


constantly. For nothing will keep up so good a 
ventilation in a room as an open fire, drawing 
off, as it does, the heavier gases. 

In one of the windows two frames must be 
fitted, one at the bottom and the other at the top. 


These frames simply consist of rectangles made | 


out of one-inch stuff, neatly joined. If they are 


to be constantly used, the netting should be of | 


wire, but if they are wanted temvorarijy, then , 
moeq netting will do. The netting is to be 
firmly tacked on both sides of the frame so as to, 


leave a space between. 
Thia frame. with its donhle serean seenrea 
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diseases of the eye are being treated, in which 
the physician will give his orders. 

When it is necessary to put a patient in a 
room having paper with patterns on it, something 
must be done to relieve the eyes of the sick from 
forming figures or plans out of these lines and 
colors on the wall. This practice, which is often 
most distressing to the sick, but which they are, 
as a rule, utterly unable to refrain from, worries 
them not a little. 

In such cases you can either place screens of 
plain and uniform color at the foot of the bed, or 
hang on the wall lengths of cartridge paper. 
When the patient has a high fever or great 
cerebral excitement of any kind, the grayish green 
is the best of all tints to meet his or her eyes. 

If there be pictures hung on the walls they 
must be taken away or frequently changed. 
Sick people become very weary of looking at the 
same thing all the time, and change is good for 
;them. This is the reason why fresh-cut flowers 
placed where they can see them easily are so 
very restful, and why they do the sick positive 
good. 

It is scarcely necessary to say to any one who 
has ever nursed the sick that invalids or those 
with serious attacks are to the last degree fanciful. 
Now, while a physician rarely allows a person 
who is very sick to eat much, the food he wishes 
given is quite as important as the medicine. In 
serving meals to the sick too much attention 
cannot be paid to the service itself. 

A patient may often be persuaded to take 
liquid or other food when this is served on a tray 
having a spotless napkin covering it, when the 
food itself is in a pretty cup or dish, when toast, 
if allowed, is cut into small sippets, the crust 
carefully trimmed off and the toast a golden 
brown in color; when, in short, the meal looks 
appetizing. On the other hand, if a coarse china 
bowl be brought in, if the beef tea has floating 
grease-spots on it, if the napkin be soiled, your 
patient will turn away in disgust. 

Things which have no influence whatever in 
people when well may affect them strongly when 
sick, and it is the duty of the nurse to guard 
against this so far as possible. 

“Patience is a virtue,”’ says the old saw, and in 
no place is this more true than in the sick-room. 
Never get into a discussion or argument with a 
sick person, except so far as it may amuse. It 
is a mistake, too, to insist on things being done 
sometimes. 

It occasionally happens that a person who is 
ill—and this applies particularly to men, for 
women are more obedient—makes up his mind 
he will not do something he should. In such a 
case insistence on the part of the nnrse will 
generally do more harm than giving way. The 
only thing that may be done is to wait, comforting 
| yourself with the reflection that the invalid is 

not.as sick ag von had helieved 
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CHAMPION 
Stove Clay , 


is for mending cracks 

and holes in the fire- 

box lining of your 

stove. Itis a com- 

binationof powder- 

ed fire-clays and 

plumbago. Mix 

with water and # 

use like mortar 4 

orcement. Any 
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ITS FOR YOUTO 


To Signalize The 
Return of Pancake Season, 


The Burnishing of the Griddles and the Lighting of the Fires, 


We shall give through the principal grocers in every section a 1%-lb. package 
of either our Self-Raising’ Buckwheat or our Self-Raising Pancake Flour 


Absolutely Free 


With every purchase of H-O (Hornby’s Steam-Cooked Oatmeal). 


This is simply an inaugural sale—and. the grocers have only a limited number of these free packages —so order now. The H-O Company's 
Pancake Flour is a carefully blended preparation of Rice, Corn and Wheat—a delicious and wholesome mixture for pancakes — ready for 
instant use. The H-O Company’s Self-Raising Buckwheat is prepared from the pure, old-fashioned sort of Buckwheat—the finest that 
grows —combined with a pure raising ingredient. 


THE H-0 jostmeat} COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Seve nig Fitth Volume 


OT all the many noteworthy articles and stories procured for the 
new year can be mentioned, but the following list will show 
that The Companion, although cherishing the traditions 
which have endeared it to three generations of readers, is 


DD 


progressive and is always trying to increase its value and attractiveness 
for family reading. The most famous of living writers have codperated 
to make the opening volume of the new century unusually brilliant. 


Prominent Men and Women of Letters 


W. D. Howells F. T. Bullen Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
George W. Cable Gilbert Parker Jane Barlow 

Frank R. Stockton George Manville Fenn Flora Annie Steele 
Paul Leicester Ford Noah Brooks - Eva Wilder Brodhead 
Gen. Charles King Paul Laurence Dunbar Edwin Markham 


Sarah Orne Jewett 

Mary E. Wilkins 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Margaret E. Sangster 


Distinguished Naturalists | 


Ernest Seton-Thompson, Zodlogist and Author 

W. T. Hornaday, Director of the New York ‘‘ Zoo” 
Raymond I. Ditmars, Zodlogist and Journalist 
Bradford Torrey, Ornithologist and Author 


Successful Explorers 


Sir Henry M. Stanley, Explorer and Member of Parliament 
Dr. Sven Hedin, the Young Swedish Explorer of Asia 

Dr. F. G. Jackson, English Explorer of the Arctic Regions 
Gen. A. W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer of the United States 


Famous Foreigners 


The Lord Bishop of London 
‘Hon. Justin McCarthy 
The Right Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 


The Duke and Duchess of Argyll 
Lady Stanley 
Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. 


The Princess Kropotkin 
W. T. Stead 
Admiral A. H. Markham, R.N. 


Eminent Public Men 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of New York Hon. W. R. Day, Ex-Secretary of State 

Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy Hon. Charles H. Duell, Commissioner of Patents 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury Hon. John Bigelow, Ex-Minister to France 

Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture Hon. Amos J. Cummings, Congressman and Journalist 
Ex-Gov. W. R. Merriam, Director of the Census Admiral Philip Hichborn, Chief Constructor, U.S.N. 


Well-Known Educators 


Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education 
Dr. Andrew S. Draper, President of the University of Illinois 
Dr. C. A. Young, Professor of Astronomy at Princeton 


Prof. R. H. Thurston, Director of Sibley College, Cornell 
Rt. Hon. Frederick Max-Miiller, the Philologist of Oxford 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani, the Italian Archeologist 


Story=-Tellers from all the States 


North and East 


Homer Greene 

Jesse Lynch Williams 
Ellis Parker Butler 
Margaret Sherwood 
Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Sophie Swett 

Mabel Nelson Thurston 
Sheldon C. Stoddard 


C. A. Stephens 

John R. Spears 

Josiah Flynt 

Arthur Hobson Quinn 
Winthrop Packard 
Edward William Thomson 
Charles Adams 

Mary E. Mitchell 


South and West 


Abbe Carter Goodloe 
Kate Chopin 
Francis Lynde 


Julia Truitt Bishop 


Mary Tracy Earle 
Alice Morgan 
Henry E. Chambers 
Lewis B. Miller 


Jack London 

William R. Lighton 
Theodore S. Van Dyke 
Grace S. Richmond 

L. J. Bates 

Elia W. Peattie 

J. L. Harbour 

Mary Morrison 
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Interesting Articles in Great Variety 









The Ends of the Earth 


Capturing a Polar Bear Alive, Frederick G. Jackson 


The commander of the celebrated Jackson-Harmsworth Arctic 
expedition lassoed a polar bear in mid-ocean, and procured for 
himself an exciting adventure. He tells the story vividly. 











Glimpses of the Future 


The War-Ship of the Future, Rear-Admiral Hichborn, U.S. N. 
Will the future man-of-war surpass the battle-ship of to-day as 
much as the Oregon surpasses the Hartford? No one is better 
qualified to tell us than the Chief Constructor of the Navy. 


















Motor Machines in the Future, Prof. R. H. Thurston 


Will the electric motor displace the steam-engine? This is only one 
of many important questions discussed in this valuable paper 
by the Director of Sibley College, Cornell University. 


The Future Seen from the Patent Office, Hon. C. H. Duell 


‘What yesterday I should have believed impossible,’ said Lord 
Kelvin, ‘to-day I have seen realized.’’ In this striking article 
the U. S. Commissioner of Patents predicts for the future greater 
triumphs of inventive genius than ever before. 








Through Mongolia, Dr. Sven Hedin 


The renowned Swedish explorer was escorted on a wild and 
stirring ride through Mongolia by native horsemen. He gives a 
pleasing picture of the yellow dwellers in this mysterious region. 



























Savage Kings I Have Known, Sir Henry M. Stanley, M. P. 
The famous African Explorer recalls in his picturesque manner 
the traits of the savage monarchs of Africa with whom he had 
dealings while exploring the Dark Continent. 










2 
A Russian Village, Princess Kropotkin 


In Russian villages the houses are on one side of the street, and 
the barns on the other. The interesting communal life, the cause 
of this arrangement, is described in a graphic article. 


Agriculture in the Future, John Hyde 
In this very interesting paper the Statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture forecasts some of the great advances in scientific 
farming which the next generation may expect to witness. 



















Railway Travel in India, Sir Edwin Arnold 


The author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia’’ describes the brilliant scenes 
and picturesque people to be observed from a railway carriage in 
India, and the unique provisions made for the traveller’s comfort. 





Some Photographic Possibilities, Alexander Black 
From the daguerreotype to the carbon-print, the development of 
photography has been remarkable. he next great improve- 
ments in the art are entertainingly foretold by an acknowledged 
authority. 





















Curious Customs in England, Lady Jeune 
Some quaint English festivals, among them Royal Oak Day and 
the Scouring of the White Horse, and certain survivals from 
almost forgotten events of history, are well described by 
Lady Jeune. 


Our Future as Shown by the Census, Hon. W. R. Merriam 


The Director of the Census, basing his predictions on the figures 
of the twelfth census, will contribute ¢ popular article forecasting 
the probable future growth of the United States. 


















Kidnapping in the South Seas, Admiral A. H. Markham, R.N. 
Laborers for the sugar plantations of Queensland, Australia, used 
to be secured by kidnapping the island natives. Admiral Mark- 
ham tells some graphic tales of those wild days. 


What the Astronomers are Hoping For, Prof. Chas. A. Young 


The existence of another planet in our system; the composition 
of our own sun and the fixed stars; and other problems which 
still await solution are discussed in this fascinating paper. 











In the Councils of the Nation 







What Is Money? Hon. Lyman J. Gage Good Manners and Diplomacy, Hon. William R. Day 
The readers of THE COMPANION will welcome this clear and : Many entertaining and significant incidents of diplomatic 
simple exposition of the fundamentals of finance by so eminent intercourse, which illustrate the value of courtesy between 
an authority as the Secretary of the Treasury. sovereignties, are narrated in this admirable article by the 





Secretary of State who made peace with Spain. 







The Naval War College, Hon. John D. Long 
In this valuable paper the Secretary of the Navy describes the 
interesting institution which enables American officers to keep 
abreast of the latest developments in the science of naval warfare. 





The Country Schoolhouse and Its Grounds, Hon. James Wilson 
Rural school buildings and their surroundings are too often 
neglected. Good citizens will find this practical paper by the 








‘ Secretary of Agriculture extremely suggestive. 
The Essence of Heroism, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt + Ideal Public Schools, Hon. Andrew S. Draper 
Who is’ the brave man, and in what does his bravery really The common school is the surest prop of a democracy. Every 
consist? These vital questions are vigorously answered by the one is interested in increasing its usefulness, and will read eagerly 






famous Colonel of the Rough Riders, the Governor of New York. this helpful article by the President of the University of Illinois. 















Bits of Autobiography 


Some of My Visitors, Rt. Hon. Frederick Max-Miller 


The eminent Philologist gives some graphic and suggestive 
descriptions and anecdotes of Oriental students — Chinese, Persian 
and Hindu — who have visited him at Oxford. 


New Portraits of Great Men 


Recollections of Gladstone, Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
Mr. Bryce was an intimate personal acquaintance of the great 
statesman. His reminiscences form in some respects the most 
significant picture yet given of the man. 


The Man of the Dictionary, Paul Leicester Ford 


The present generation knows little of the great American lexi- 
cographer, Noah Webster. His descendant, Mr. Ford, has 
written a charming and authoritative sketch of him. 



































Young Contributors and Editors, W. D. Howells 


This delightfully frank article, written in Mr. Howells’s most 
attractive style, tells of his beginnings in literature and gives 
literary aspirants many valuable hints. 


My Boyhood Pets, George W. Cable 


Mr. Cable’s pets were remarkable animals, and he writes of 
them with the sympathy and humor that always distinguish 
his work. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse, Dr. W. T. Harris 


The United States Commissioner of Education writes a pictur- 
esque account of the country school which he attended when a 
boy, and illustrates by anecdote the development of the science 
of teaching. 


Tragic Blunders, Lady Stanley 


This amusing narrative of the misfortunes of the writer’s many 
queer pets of her girlhood is told with charming liveliness. 






Charles A. Dana, Hon. Amos J. Cummings 
This vivid account of perhaps the most vigorous and keen of 
newspaper editors of our day, by one who served under him, 
affords a fascinating glimpse of a truly picturesque figure. 


William Cullen Bryant, Hon. John Bigelow 


The former United States Minister to France was associated 
with Bryant for many years in editing the New York Evening 
Post, and tells many a lively anecdote of his great colleague. 

















General Lawton, Gen. Charles King 


Tender in sentiment and characteristic in anecdote, General 
King’s sketch of his lion-hearted comrade in arms will aid 
appreciation of a chivalrous soldier and noble man. 















Meeting Charles Kingsley, George Manville Fenn 


The meeting with the author of ‘‘Westward Ho!”’ was for the 
writer fortunate indeed. The popular Engiish novelist gives @ 
delightful picture of the famous clergyman and author. 


Recollections of Greeley, Noah Brooks 


Mr. Brooks was for many years on the 7yfbune, and his sketch of 
his great chief, lovable and passionate, tender-hearted and stern, 
is vivid with anecdote. 












Various Topics for Various Tastes 













She Would Be a Doctor Amusements in Ancient Rome The Largest Sunday-School 
This absorbing article tells of a girl whose The sports the ancient Romans loved are A famous Sunday-school which has over four 
ambitions were centered in medicine, and described in a fascinating way by the widely thousand pupils is described in this stimu- 
who found her choice of a profession wise. known authority on Italian antiquities. lating article by a well-known London editor. 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani ‘W. T. Stead 
The Land of the Lords of the Isles King Alfred the Great 
The new Lord of the Isles has written a picturesque description of The thousandth anniversary of the death of the great Saxon King will 
his romantic Scottish domain. The illustrations are by the Duchess occur in 1go1, and will give added interest to this eminent historian’s 
of Argyll, daughter of Queen Victoria. striking article. 


The Duke of Argyll The Bishop of London 
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The Fiction for the Coming Year 


Old Settlers’ Day Stories 


O”N ‘Old Settlers’ Day’’ in the West, the assembled pioneers tell again the tales of their early hardships. Some of the stories 
actually told at these gatherings will be reproduced in THe Companion. Supplementing them, the Governor of New 
Hampshire, Hon. Frank W. Rollins, will contribute a delightful article on the corresponding Eastern festival of ‘‘Old Home Week.” 


Aunt Sally Disco 


A tragic story of the solitary 
adventures of an heroic North- 
western pioneer, and of the 
constancy of his betrothed. 


L. J. Bates 


Through Three Feet of Snow 


How an early Nebraska settler 
was caught with his wife by a 
blinding blizzard is the theme 
of this moving story. 


Tales of Our Inland Seas 


The First Mate of the ‘‘ President,” William D. Hulbert 


An exciting tale of rescue and racing between Chicago and 
Buffalo. 


White Ice, Samuel Merwin 
A new story of the student life-saving crew at Evanston, Illinois, 
and what it did in biting cold and forming ice. 

The Dramatics of Jim Malone, John F. Cargill 


The submarine adventure of a lumberman who tried to save a man 
whom others would have left to drown : a tale of Lake Superior. 


The Weeping Willow, H. I. Cleveland 


A sailor on Lake Michigan, with no love for children, risks his 
own life whea the captain’s girl is in deadly peril. 


Sump’s Pluck 


William R. Lighton 


A Sly Hog Thief 


The settler's hogs disappeared 
and the newcomers were sus- 
pected, but the thief was one of 
the oldest settlers of all. 


William A. Bowen 


Pinned down by a fallen tree, 
Sump found a remarkable way 
of escape. The tale is told 
with extraordinary reality and 


force. L. J. Bates 


True Tales from the Zoos 


Trouble with a Python, W. T. Hornaday, of the New York Zoo 
The Director of the Zoo describes the exciting chase and capture 
of a monster snake, who had broken from his cage. 

The Story of Commodore Lawrence, John Dene 
A leopard destined for the Philadelphia Zoo breaks loose on 
shipboard, and for days is master of the vessel. 

Fast Friends, Alvan F. Sanborn 


The extraordinary friendship of an Abyssinian lioness and a 
Shepherd dog who occupy the same cage in the Jardin des Plantes. 


Doctoring the Fer-de-lance, R. L. Ditmars, of the New York Zoo 
How the keepers removed with bare hands the old skins of these 
vicious serpents: the story is vividly told by the Curator of 
Reptiles. 


Stories for All the Family 


Chink: The Development of a Pup, Ernest Seton-Thompeon 
A charming tale of a brave dog, unswervingly loyal to an 
unworthy master. A little masterpiece of pathos and humor. 

Nobody’s Tim, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
The pathetic tale of an old soldier’s gallant sacrifice of his own 
life for that of his beloved colonel’s child. 

The Taming of a Tiger, Frank T. Bullen 
The uplifting story of a sailor who conquered his own brutal 
nature and performed a final act of supreme devotion. 

Some Remnants, Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
A deeply touching story of the South after the war, told with 
charming sympathy and tenderness. 

Saracita’s Music Lesson, Harriet Prescott Spofford 


A shrewd and sympathetic character study of a cook with high 
and unusual ambitions. 


Stories for Boys 


Rattlesnake Pete and the College Spirit, Octave Thanet 
The narrative of his wild ride on the roof of a railroad car in 
pursuit of a missing football-player is told with spirit. 

What Would You Have Done? Frank R. Stockton 
This attractive story of a boy who went for venison and got a 
photograph shows this popular humorist in a new vein. 

A Man, a Famine and a Heathen Boy, Gilbert Parker 
The popular Canadian novelist relates a missionary’s exciting 
adventures among famishing Indians in the far North. 

Smilie Hewitt and the Prairie Wolf, John R. Spears 
The touching story of a tame coyote who saved his young master 
from freezing and of his meeting with the rescuing party. 

Number Seven, Arthur Hobson Quinn 
The stirring story of a college boat-race, and how it retrieved one 
man’s standing with his fellows. 

The College Course of Hiram Allen, Margaret Sherwood 
The pathetic tale of an old schoolmaster’s long-cherished but 
vain ambition for a college education. 

The Second String, James B. Connolly 


When the erratic ‘‘star’’ collapsed, the little ‘‘ pace-maker”’ 
showed himself to have unusual pluck. 


In a Fog, Flora Annie Steel 
The author of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters’’ tells an inspiring 
story of some heroic invalid soldiers during the Indian Mutiny. 

Old Abe’s Conversion, Paul Laurence Dunbar 
A characteristic and sympathetic story of a negro preacher 
disconcerted by the sermons of his educated son. 

Old Isaac’s Biggest Haul, Jane Barlow 
A striking story of an Irish fisherman's brave devotion, told 
by the most sympathetic and gifted student of Irish peasant life. 

The Tie that Binds, I. K. Friedman 
The reunion of an estranged husband and wife, through the 
love of their children, is the theme of this powerful story. 

“Hans, Where Are You?” Jesse Lynch Williams 


The picturesque scenes of the New York Immigration Office are 
vividly shown in this touching story of parental love. 


Stories for’ Girls | 


The Green Bonnet, Sarah Orne Jewett 
A sympathetic and humorous story of a girl whose Easter bonnet 
was spoiled at the last moment. 

The Idle Minute Book, = Mary KE. Wilkins 
In this characteristic story, a girl whose Puritan parents disap- 
prove of her dreamy idleness shows great heroism in a crisis. 

A Little Spanish Victory, Eva Wilder Brodhead 
A touching and beautiful story of a Spanish lady who found the 
key toa rebellious American girl’s heart. 

The Piper Girl, Mabel Nelson Thurston 
A poor girl made a ‘“‘bid’’ to board the teacher; what resulted + 
forms the subject of a tale of much novelty and interest. 

The Waiting of Powder Mill Flat, : Mary EK. Bamford 
A dramatic story of the experiences of a family unjustly accused 
of setting a destructive forest fire. 

A Maker of Presidents, Frances McElrath 
The picturesque episode of a brave girl who, by holding up a 
telephone pole, enabled a man to keep an important contract. 

“Wanted,” Pauline Wesley 


It was a travelling companion; and this is the charming story of 
the relations that spring up between her and a lonely woman. 


Stories of American Politics 


eee public-spirited and courageous young men may interest themselves to good purpose in the political affairs of their city or 
town, is strikingly shown in this memorable group of dramatic stories. 


Saving His Honor Blind Barney 


The Mayor’s secretary had to The blind ruffian was pictur- 
choose ‘between friendship and esque, but every good citizen 
duty. How he met his great will rejoice that his pistols were 
temptation is stirringly told. banished from the polls. 


H. S. Canfield 8S. S. Sherman 


A Clog in the Machine 


A Costly Christmas Dinner 


John Morton, duped by aclever 
trick, turned the tables on his 
enemies, and showed the power 
of honesty in public affairs. 


J. D. Sherman 


The ‘‘ring’’ offered to ‘‘ make” 
a young lawyer, but he thought 
it better to ‘‘break’’ them. A 
strong and significant story. 
H. S. Canfield 
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Serial Stories by Popular Writers 


tiers serial stories for 1901 will be four delightful books for boys and girls and their elders. 


In these stories, all the better for the 


week between the chapters, American readers will find truthful, entertaining and stimulating pictures of lives which might be 


lived by their own neighbors. 


‘Nlda Jane 


This ‘‘Orphan in Search of a 
Home” is a genuine. creation, 
and the multifarious adventures 
which she and her two capti- 
vating dogs meet are pathetic, 
diverting and exciting. 

Marshall Saunders 


The Great Scoop 


Memorable scenes are here pre- 
sented from a world of strange 
interest for all—the world of 
newspapers; and a young hero 
meets with credit the most 
searching tests of character. 


Adventures at Home 


In the Den of the Sea-Lions, Charles Tenney Jackson 
Two fishermen, wrecked near the Golden Gate of San Francisco, 
are perilously caught between the lions and the deep sea. 

When Nature Frowned, John D. Sherman 
A duck-hunter’s hairbreadth escape from drowning in a storm- 
beaten lake on the borders of Illinois and Indiana. 

That Spotted Maverick, Franklin W. Calkins 
How an adventurous steer’s trip on an ice-floe brought two 
ranchmen together after a long estrangement. 

Breaking the Jam at Mad Tom’s Gorge, Raymond S. Spears 
Will Conway was the youngest river-driver, but he showed 
courage in dynamiting the log blockade on an Adirondack stream. 


The Arkansas Scout, Harry Mayfield 


The thrilling narrative of a scout’s perilous ride through the 
enemy’s line during a border campaign in the Civil War. 


Left Behind in the Mountains, Henry Elliot Thibadeau 


A modern Robinson Crusoe’s singular and entertaining adventures 
among the Selkirk Mountains. 


A Race After the California Limited, W. A. Bowen 


How a wild engine chased the express, and made seventy miles 
an hour in trying to save many lives. 


The 
Editorial Page 


The Submarine ‘‘Susan”’ 


Molly Elliott Seawell 


The 
Youth’s Companion 


Both the scenes and the types of character presented are widely diversified. 


A Tremendous Trust 


There is plenty of fun and 
excitement in this amusing 
story of a popular author's ex- 
periences in charge of acamping 
party of fifteen lively boys in 
the Maine woods. 


C. A. Stephens 


The extraordinary adventures 

of some young men who dis- 

cover an abandoned submarine 

boat will be found of absorbing 

interest by every reader. A 

novel tale by a favorite author. 
Charles Adams 


Adventures Abroad 


The Lost Poacher, Jack London 


A capital story of the Mary Thomas, an American sealer, which 
drifted into Russian waters and was unjustly suspected of poaching. 


Doing Business With Bears, Walter Wellman 
The usual laws of business were set aside when a polar bear ‘‘ held 
up”’ two Arctic explorers. 

The Race for Smithy, Winthrop Packard 
“Smithy ’’ was a naval militiaman, and he had a thrilling adven- 
ture with a man-eating shark off the shore of Porto Rico. 

Unexpected Sport, C. A. Stephens 


Au exciting story of an unpremeditated bear hunt in Alaska, 
written in a very amusing style. 


How the Scouts Saved the Bridge, Capt. H. L. Wells, U.S. V. 


A true story of the dashing heroism displayed by g handful of 
American soldiers in the recent campaign in Luzon. 


From Under an Island, Bernard Capes 


How a pearl-diver found a long-lost treasure chest entangled 
in a floating island of seaweed. 


With the Queen’s Messenger in Servia, Benjamin Olney 


The extraordinary experiences of two travellers who were 
attacked by highway robbers in a railway tunnel. 


The 
Departments 


Calendar 


T HE Editorial Page will 


continue to present 


A | trustworthy informa- 

tion concerning impor- 
tant events, and to give concise 
and impartial summaries of the 
best opinions upon public 
questions. 

The aim of THE CoMPANION 
is not to influence the judg- 
ment, but to furnish the intelli- 
gent reader with the necessary 
materials for reaching a correct 


Is an exquisite panel picture of 
“The Puritan Maid,” from an original er} 
painting by Mr. J. Paul Selinger. 
beautiful face is set in a golden oval, and 
surrounded by a charming border of roses. 

aad 

The lower half of the panel shows 
twelve vignettes, one for each month; and 
here also roses form the background. The 
reproduction of the artist’s work—in 12 
colors and embossed in gold—is the very 


HE various departments 
will be maintained on 
their usual high level 
of excellence. 
“Current Events” will sum- 

marize week by week the most 

important news of the world; 

“Nature and Science” will 

report the latest achievements 

of Science and the most in- 
teresting discoveries in Natural 

History. 

In the carefully edited pages 


The 


conclusion of his own. 

The services of a corps of 
thoughtful and well-informed 
writers upon general topics are 
supplemented by the work: of 
a group of distinguished spe- 
cialists, who contribute articles 
upon the particular subjects 
to the study of which they 
have devoted their lives. 

Carefulness of preparation 
and fulness of knowledge will, 
as heretofore, give the editorial 
articles especial weight and 
authority. 


acme of lithography. 
aad 


In shape and design this Calendar is 
a novelty. It is panel-shaped, 26 inches 
in length, and both in drawing and in 
coloring surpasses even the famous Com- 
panion Calendars of 1899 and 1900. 

aaa 


This Calendar is designed, copyrighted 
and published exclusively by The Youth’s 
Companion. The price is 50 cents, but 
it will be given to all new sub- 
scribers for 1901, and to all old 
subscribers who renew and pay their sub- 
scription for 1901. 


of choice miscellany more than 
two thousand brief articles of 
travel, biography, humor and 
general information will be pub- 
lished during the year. 

A judicious and competent 
Health Article will appear, as 
usual, each week. The poems, 
contributed by writers whose 
reputations are made or in the 
making, will be of the best: 
and the Children’s Page will 
provide the youngest readers 
with stories, pictures and puzzles 
well suited to their taste. 
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ui scoll of the 
United States Navy was set 
; Day my for Wednesday, June 22d. 
The pair were to go at once, 
by way of England, to Italy, where Marie was 
to make her home with some of the lieuten- 
ant’s relatives, while his ship should remain in 
the Mediterranean. The wedding invitations 
were engraved and ready to send 
out. The trousseau, with the excep- 
tion of the bridal gown, was finished. 
It was at precisely four o’clock on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, June 7th, 
that Marie received the following 
telegram: 























Have sudden imperative or 
sail 5 p.m., June sth 
line steamer from New Yor 
my ship at © ustantinople 
by same r 








your home 2 a. m. 

4am. Please be ready Regret 

haste. A. C. Driscoll. 
Marie was on the big 


piazza when she read this, 
surrounded by her family 
and most intimate friends. 
We.were all there—mother, 
Earle, —our brother, — 
Cousin Lou, the Westcott 
girls, Tom Arlington, 
Harry Pease and I. 

There was a storm of 
exclamations, as Marie, 
with cheeks which firs 
turned pale, and then 
flushed brilliantly, read this 
somewhat startling mes- 
sage aloud. 

“Well! well! 
all things !” 

“Two a. m., to-morrow— 
to-night!” 

“Please be ready!’ I 
like his impudence!”’ This 
from Tom, our next-door 
neighbor, and the prospective bride- 
groom’s cousin and youthful ‘‘best man."’ 
“That’s what comes of engaging yourself 
to a naval officer!” 












well! Of 








“Just like Al Driscoll! So used to 
issuing orders he takes the same tone even 
with his bride.” 

“No, no!” cried Fannie Westcott. “Be 


fair to him! He can’t help making a tele. 
gram sound peremptory. That ‘ Please 
be ready’ would sound very differently 
if Allan were here to say it himself.” 


“Now where’s our wedding gone—and our | 
, him startled faces, and the latter cried softly : 


fun?” mourned somebody else. 

But Marie had fled to mother’s side, and was 
talking softly in her ear. Mother’s delicate 
face had grown very white, but she controlled 
herself very well. 

“Yes, dear,” she was saying, “I can see 
there is no other way. We must be ready for 


Allan when he comes. The wedding does not ' 


matter —” 

“Doesn’t matter!” shouted Earle. “Begging 
your pardon, mother, I should think it mat- 
tered. Here, you,””—turning to us all,—‘are 


you going to let Marie and Al off with a few : 


sentences from the Rev. Mr. Rankin’s lips— 
and a handful of rice —at two o’clock in the 
morning ?” 

“Certainly not!” Tom responded, promptly. 
“I’m going to do the best man act, or know the 
reason why. We’ve ten hours. What can’t be 
done in ten hours? Whoop!” 

Now Tom was barely twenty, although he 
was so big and broad-shouldered that he looked 
older. He had been greatly elated at Lieuten- 





ant Driscoll’s selection of him for the important | 


dutjes of the “‘best man.” As for me, I was to 
be Marie’s “maid of honor.” Tom came over 
to where I sat speechless. 
























“TOM * # #® DASHED UP THE 


the company. Mother and Marie turned upon 


“Nonsense, Tommy, it must be the very 
quietest of affairs at that hour! Just you 
people—and —” 

“And the Rev. Mr. Rankin, of course, and 
we people and just a few others, but we'll get 
all the jollification we can out of it, just the 
same. You go pack your trunks, Marie, and 
we'll do the rest.” 

Mother took our young friend aside, and the 
two held a conference, which resulted in Tom’s 
partial satisfaction, and his return to us with a 
dancing face, 

“Orchestra’s ruled out,’’ he announced, with 
some disgust, ‘‘caterer ditto; but silent revelry 
is not put under the ban. We can have full 
swing as far as it goes. Now, let’s get to work. 
Make me master of ceremonies, considering 
I'm best man?” 

He was installed on the instant, accepted the 
office with a bow and a flourish, and proceeded 
to assign our parts without delay. 

“You, Earle, collect all the flags and Japanese 
lanterns you can find, and fit in fresh candles. 
Pease, jump on your wheel, and notify the rest 
of our crowd. Mrs. Haven says we may have 
, twenty in all, and that’ll include everybody 


“Come, brace up, Molly!”’ he whispered. | Marie really cares for—not leaving out Mr. and 


“Might as well get it over, you know. We'll Mrs. Rankin. 
Think of and his wife, to come round at ten to-night 


have a lot of fun out of it, this way. 


Tell ’em all, except the minister 


it! We'll all have to be up all night, and busy | to help trim up. They’ll all want to be in 


every minute at that —no time for blues. | that. 


Flowers, flags, lanterns, caterer, orchestra —’’ 


Some of you girls must help Marie, of 
course, and the rest must rush home and 


But here his whisper grew so urgent and so| make cake and salad and ice-cream, since 
exultant, that it became audible to the rest of | Mrs. Haven won’t let me order up Rausch to 





take the feed in charge. 
out wedding-cake? N: 
“The wedding-cake has bea baked for! 
weeks—the black fruit-cake,” said Fannie 
Westcott in his ear. ‘Rausch has it; you 
can get it from him.’’ 
“Good! I'll see to that, then. 
Molly, here—I'll have to give her special 
assignments from time to time, 


= wedding with- 














moment, or we shall 
have our decora- 
tions spoiled by 


STEPS, WAVING A TELEGRAM." 


the dampness of the atmosphere. At present, 
I think I’ll take her with me on a still hunt 
after June roses.”” 

So, before I could do more than drop half 
a dozen wretched tears, Tom had whisked me 
off into his mother’s garden, and was keeping 
up such a running fire of jokes while he cut 
long-stemmed roses and flung them into my 
basket, that I could only laugh and put by for 
the time my girlish sorrow at my coming loss. 

The rest of the party hurried away, after | 
hasty consultations, and when ‘l'om and I came 
back with our spoil of flowers, we found the 
field cleared for action. Up-stairs, mother and ' 
Marie and Cousin Lou were packing, and we 
began operations without hindrance from 
anybody. 

Tom’s plans were elaborate, and the evening 
flew by so fast it was eleven o’clock before we | 
knew it. The clans gathered at ten o’clock, 
and when the rest of the village went to bed, | 
we were in the thick of our work. f 

When the last light on our street had been ; 
gone for half an hour, Tom led us out upon the 
lawn, and there, by aid of the bright June: 
moonlight, the place was turned into the stage 
for a summer féte. Flags and bunting, Japa- 
nese lanterns and flowers made gay the wide 
piazzas and the walk to the street, and the 
delight in an unusual festivity kept the workers 
wide awake and merry. 

At one o'clock, we scattered to array 
ourselves for the wedding. I found Marie 
surveying, with a look of regret, the shining 
satin which was to" have been her wedding- 








As for| 








gown, but she smiled the next moment, as I 
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cried with despair in my voice: “O Marie, 
dear, I never thought you would have to be 
married in that old organdy,”’ and answered 
blithely: “It’s a good thing, Molly, for I know 
all the hooks and eyes on my organdy, and can 
slip out of itat this hasty wedding without 
losing a moment’s time. Our autocratic 
Tommy has decreed that I shall not be married 


_in my travelling-gown, and this trailing, white 
suited to her mood at the | frock really will look almost as ‘bridey’ as the 


satin, out under his lanterns on the porch. My 
veil will cover a multitude of faults, you know.” 

I put on my pink mull to match her in 

simplicity, rather than the dainty white 
gown, which was to have been my brides- 
maid’s attire. It did not matter much 
what anybody wore, however, for when 
we came together again at a quarter before 
two, expectation was so rampant nobody 
had any time for criticism. 

“It’s entirely against my principles,” 
declared Tom, as he came in, gorgeous in 
full party rig, “to wear evening dress to 
a morming wedding, but I shall make a 
notable exception in this case. Talk about 
wedding breakfasts! For once the name 
will fit.” 

He executed a magnificent cakewalk all 
the way to the door, then danced a jig on 
the piazza, dashed down the steps, and 
was off to meet the train in a rubber-tired 
trap, which would have moved away 
noiselessly if it had not been beyond him 
to.refrain from whistling softly the strains 
of the Lohengrin Wedding March as he 
disappeared through the flag - trimmed 
gateway. 

We began then to listen for the whistle 
of the train which was to bring us our 
imperative bridegroom. Marie was with 
us, for with all our preparations, it was 
impossible to make this affair into anything 
but the informal event one of our gather- 
ings was sure to be. We were grouped 
about her on the piazza, all but two or 
three of the girls, who had taken upon 
themselves especially to superintend the 
little supper which their own hands had 
helped prepare. 

Earle had his watch in his hand, and 
appeared to be counting the minutes as 
they went by. He made me nervous after 
a while, for I thought I saw by his almost 
too nonchalant expression that the train 
was already overdue. I crept up and 
looked over his shoulder. 

“How much?” I whispered. 

“Sh-h! Ten minut 

But presently it was twenty minutes, 
and I saw Marie’s face beginning to show 
the strain she was under. Surely it was 
enough to be forced into a wedding at ten 
hours’ notice, with a voyage to the Mediter- 
ranean, and an indefinite absence from her 
old home and friends in immediate pros- 
pect, without undergoing the additional 
excitement sure to arise from a belated 

train. Everybody felt the effect of this unex- 
pected delay, and the merriment which had 
at first increased as each tried to do his or 
her part at keeping up the spirits of the whole 
party, gradually lessened, till at a quarter of 
three we were growing silent and anxious in 
spite of ourselves. 

After a little I felt my brother’s hand on my 
arm, drawing me off down the steps. “We'll 
go and welcome them at the turn of the ruad!"" 
he called back, as he saw Marie look after us. 
To me he explained as we walked down the 
path under the lanterns, “Tom may come with 
a telegram, you know; and if—well—if any- 


| thing should have happened —”” 


1 caught my breath. If anything had hap- 
pened— At that moment we heard the sound 
of the horses’ hoofs far down the street, and 
coming at a tremendous pace. My heart began 
to beat at a rate which threatened to sutfocate 
me. I looked back up the path to the house. 
Marie was standing at the head of the steps, 
her face, under the lamplight, as white as her 
gown. 

I grasped Earle’s arm, thinking that when 
I could steady myself upon my feet I would 
run back to my sister. Then another sound 
reached our ears. We turned to each other 
and laughed with relief—I hysterically, Earle 
with a murmured “Thank Heaven!” It was 
Tom’s clear whistle again, and the air was the 
Wedding March. 

We raced back to the house, Earle calling 
under his breath: “It’s all right, Marie!” 
although he added to me: “But where the 
dickens Allan is I don’t see! We certainly 
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could not have missed hearing that train come, 
now could we?” 

He looked at his watch. It was five minutes 
to three. Tom jumped out and dashed up the 
steps, waving a telegram. ‘‘He’s all safeenough,”” 
he cried, “but our wedding’s got to turn into the ! 
queerest affair anybody ever saw! Al's train’s | 
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hand, said softly, with a bit of a shake in his | the proceedings seemed all at once not so much 
| out of place. 
“Say good-by all round now, little sister; | 


voice: 


there’ll be no time afterward.” 


York “Limited” was, as always, just on time, 


had a breakdown, and ‘he won’t have time to.and would stop at the Junction but that one 


stop here. He’ll have to go on to the Junction. | 
That train can’t possibly pull in there before | 


leaves one minute later. So, Miss Marie Haven, 
you're to jump into your travelling clothes, and | 


which, I beg to remind you, is almost three miles | 
away. If Mr. Rankin knows any short cut of a | 
wedding ceremony he'd better look it up, for if | 
Al’s train makes connections at all —” 


read: 
Train delayed by accident. Nobody hurt. Hope | 


Rankin. A. C. Driscoll. 


startling, Marie! You’ve got to learn to live on 
schedule time if you let Al order you round. The 
old chap doesn’t forget to put in his ‘please’s,’ 
though, even when he’s in a desperate hurry like 
this." | 

But the ever-practical Tom cut him short with: | 
“See here, you fellows, break for the nearest | 
conveyances. We've got to get this whole crowd 
to the Junction to see the end of this. The trap 
will take six at a pinch. Our drag and the 
Westcott surrey —” 

“And our trap and phaéton," offered Harry 
Pease. 

The boys were all off at the word. The girls 
ran for their wraps, and Marie flew to get into 
her travelling-gown. 

The excitement which we had been in before! 
was nothing to that which stirred us now. My 
fingers shook as I helped Marie. Her cheeks | 
were a glowing rose color, her eyes shone like | 


Driscoll should be the happiest man in the United 
States Navy, to be able to fire telegraphic orders ' 
at such a charming bride. 

“Hurry up, there!’ shouted ‘Tom, his wide | 
white shirt-front gleainiug under the lanterns as 
he gave commands, hustled pretty girls into the 
carriages, and pulled out his watch with every 
other move. | 

«Tf any more connections are missed to-night, 
it sha’n’t be my fault!” he declared. “This 
wedding’s coming off if I have to hold the New 
York ‘Limited? with a false telegram from 
headquarters.” | 

We were off at last, but we were too much | 
wrought up by this time to remember to keep 
very still, and we had more than one bit of 
evidence that the neighborhuod was awake and | 
watching. 

Our oddly assorted procession of vehicles went 
tearing down the empty village streets like mad, | 
and I felt, as I clung to Earle’s arm, swaying , 
and laughing as the horses leaped forward with 
each touch of Tom’s urgent whip, that I was | 
living in some sort of fantastic dream, it was all ! 
so unbelievable and so unreal. | 

There were just ten minutes to spare before | 
we could expect the lieutenant’s train, when | 
we finally alighted and gathered in a group, | 
just beyond the glare of the electric light at the 
station. 

“Make a circle,’ ordered our master of 
ceremonies, ‘‘with Mr. Rankin in the middle. 
I'll jerk Al here so quick he’ll think he isn’t | 
the only man who can order people round. | 
Everybody’ll be asleep on both trains, andj; 
nobody’ll see what we’re about.”” 

We grew breathless as the time went by. It 
was hardest for mother, I think, for Marie had 
the anticipation of great coming happiness to} 
keep her up, while mother—I slipped an arm ; 
about her waist, iust to remind her that she had 
another daughter. 


‘Twelve minutes of four—ten minutes—nine of the average schoolmaster could not possibly 


minutes—eight minutes! I felt myself trembling 
with excitement in every nerve. If Allan’s ; 
train were to arrive only just in time to make 
the connection, Earle was to go on with Marie— 
that was all arranged, and he had dressed for 
just such an emergency. 

But to have her snatched away from us like | 
that, to be married by some strange clergyman 
in New York in the hour before the ship sailed— 
it seemed to me that that would be more than I 
could bear. 

“Brace up, Molly!" cane Tom's whisper in 
my ear. I turned upon him an indignant look, 
for I thought that, in the circumstances, I was 
“bracing up" remarkably well. 

In the moonlight 1 could see his smile, and then ; 
I became aware that two big tears had escaped 
from their proper places and were rolling slowly 
down my cheeks. 

Then, far in the distance, came the Jong, shrill 
wh sde of an approiching train. We started, 
every one, as if we had not been fairly praying 
for the sound. Tom was off like a shot to the 
platform of the station. Mother drew a long, ! 
quivering breath, and T felt her slight shoulders 
tremble. The Mediterranean and Italy seemed 
suddenly to leap a million miles away. Fannie 
Westcott laughed nervously, and Earle, watch in 








. tumble 


scheduled minute. 


There were exactly four minutes and a half | tenant and Mrs. Allan Driscoll, properly married, 
ten minutes of four. The New York ‘Limited’ | to spare when the first train came rumbling | and sent off by a gay crowd of young people. 
reaches the Junction at four on the instant, and . through the still night into the circle of radiance ! The first faint signs of coming day were showing | 


from the big arc-light at the station. We saw 


foremost sleeper, and the two turned and ran 
toward us. 


As they dashed past the station and hurried | the drive home. 
| eagerly toward our group, Marie gently released | 
We seized the telegram—six of us at once. It. herself from her mother’s arms, and went a step | history. As best man, I can’t help regretting 
| or two forward. 
As she did so, I thought of the way we had | 
tu reach Junction at 3.60, Please come with Mr. ; Planned that meeting should be—before the | its compensations. 
flower-decked altar of the church, with every‘ 
The relieved laughter broke out at this, mingled | accompaniment of beauty and solemnity, and | when he jumped off the train, and I’m confident 
with a burst from Earle of ‘‘Well, by all that’s | gave a long sigh of regret that this incongruously- ! I shouldn’t have earned a tenth of all that grati- 
set and almost absunily hasty wedding must take | tude if the thing had gone off according to the 
| bills.”” . 
Yet, after all, as the two advanced and stwod , 


its place. 


before Mr. Rankin, even with the growing 
thunder of the approaching train and the near 


hissing of the engine at the station in our ears, ' 


THE WHIT 
cBy Charle 
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STRANGE-LOOKING little Arizona 
newspaper, in a wayworn wrapper, came 


with my mail a few mornings ago, and | 
stars; and I thought,as I set her dainty hat | when I opened it, wondering why it had been from certain. I have a feeling that Dives would 
upon her abundant dark hair, that Lieut. Allan | sent to me and by whom, my eye presently fell have been too much for me, in time, had our 


on a blue-penciled paragraph: 


hal Gatlin ard posse gat back late last 

. They had a lively chase—and there is 
one bad man the lees. It won't cost this town 
anything to try him. Dive.franchard needed » 
change. Be was too fond ef horseflesh — other 
people’ 

Probably Arizonians understood that pan 
graph perfectly at first sight, and it intimated 
even to a slow New 
Englander that “Dive 
Tranchard’’ had been 
sternly punished. 

“Dive Tranchard!’’ 
Something in the name set 
the chords of memory 
vaguely vibrating all day, 
and when I waked next 
morning, the full, familiar 
name had come to me out 
of the past—Dives Tran- 
chard! It must be he— 
the “queer boy” of the 
school where I first began 
as a teacher in Kennebec 
County, Maine, twenty 
years ago. 

I was then only eighteen 
years old, and the school 
agent who hired me and 
the good minister-member 
of the school board who 
gave me my “certificate” 
said that I might “pull 
through” if IT could manage 
Dives Tranchard. 

In the schvolrvom, Dives 
did not appear formidable 
at first view, but I was 
not long in discovering the 
fertility of his mischievous ingenuity. The wits 
keep pace with the swift trickiness in which he 
indulged himself. 

He was a somewhat sedate and distinguished. 
luoking youngster, with a clear-cut, retined face, 
and the inconsistency between his countenance 
and his conduct was such that I never was able 
to feel, during the whole time he was my pupil, 
that I quite understuod him. 

Dives was an orphan, who, while still very 
young, had been adopted by the storekeeper of 
the place, Mr. Mulhall. 

His father had been a very intemperate and 
blasphemous man, whose dearest delight had 
been to rail at the Scriptures. In profane 
bravado he had named his three sons Judas, 
Tophet and Dives. The two former had died of 
croup while very young, and Dives, or “Dive,” 
as he was generally called, was the sole survivor 
of the family. 

Naturally, a teacher only eighteen years old 
could not hope to assume the role -of moral 
adviser to a youth of seventeen with entire 
SUCCESS. 

When I’attempted it with Dives, he grinned 
in my face, and the effort ended in a rough-and- 
wht over the schoolhouse floor, In this 
contlict 1 established a kind of doubtful suzerainty 
over him, and afterward maintained it with a 








| the little scene; no other witnesses than Marie’s 
Even as he spoke, we caught the faint sound | dearest friends looked on except the silent stars, : 
of another whistle, which meant that the New | and the clergyman’s grave, rich voice made the 
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' little doubt. 


The exquisite moonlight streamed down upon 


few brief sentences he spoke seem as solemnly 
binding there as anywhere. 
The New York “Limited” found waiting Lieu- 


in the east as, waving us a bright farewell, my 


“Nothing like it has ever been seen!” cried ' 
Tom, hilariously, as he put us into our places for 


“I flatter myself it’s the most unique affair in | 


the loss of my first opportunity to distinguish 
myself in the conventional way, but this has had 
Al wrung my hand and 
murmured, ‘Bless you, old fellow!’—in italies— 





Then he bentand looked scrutinizingly into my 
downcast face, as I sat tucked in between Earle 
and himself. 

“Brace up, Molly!”’ he whispered. 





bold front, but the issue was always in some 


‘What the outcome would have been is far | 


relations as pupil and pedagogue continued long. 
But they lasted only three weeks. On the first 
day of January he ran away, in consequence of 
a curious prank. 

District Number Eleven was the only place 
where I ever saw what was believed to be a 
zhost. The people there were not superstitious, 
but I found that many of them had seen an 
apparition that they could not account for. It 
had been seen three times the previous winter, 








wiInpow.”" 


and once late in November, a few days before 1 
arrived. 

More than twenty persons admitted that they 
had seen it during snow-storms, but all made 
light of it, the peuple were not ignorant, and 
the apparition puzzled them much more than it 
frightened them. 

The mysterious thing, whatever it was, had | 
always been seen at night, and seemed to be a, 
kind of phantom on horseback, an equestrian 
ghost, so to speak. : 

It bad been discerned passing at great speed, | 
but the hoofs made no noise, and it looked thin, 
or white, and was hardly distinguishable in, 
outline amidst the falling snowtlakes. That was 
about all 1 could learn regarding the phantom: 
and as the representative of education, I set, 
myself to discountenance belief in the spectre, 
My theories were received with respect; the only 
difficulty in the way of their entire acceptance 
was that numbers of those who listened to me 
had really seen the ghost. 

It was a place where the people retained many 
of the old customs of ancestral Puritan England, 
among others that of " wateh-night,” or watching 
the old year out and the new year in, on the 
night of December 31st. It was announced at 
the meeting-house the previous Sunday that 
there would be a watch-night meeting the follow- : 
ing Saturday evening, to last until half past . 
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twelve, New Year’s morning. There would be 
singing and prayers, but it was not to be an 
exclusively religious ceremony. Conversation 
and even story-telling would be allowed. 

At the watch-night meeting there were thirty 
or thirty-five people, old and young, induding 
the Methodist minister, Mr. Reeves, who had 


‘been settled there but a few months, a very 


young man, with whom TI had already become 
intimate. 

Ile was companionable, robust and jolly, a 
youth who still enjoyed snowballing, for instance. 


| After school, when I passed the honse where 
Tom rushing down the line, then a familiar, ' sister and her sailor husband were borne out of 
we're to hustle to the station at the Junction, broad-shouldered, erect figure leaped from the | our sight. 


he lived, he usually dashed out, fresh from his 


| theological studies, and we would go at a brisk 


trot for a mile together along the road to the 
post-office and back: 

The early hours of the watch-meeting passed 
agreeably. We had all gathered about the 
meeting-house stove, for the night was doudy 
and bleak, and after the usual hymn and opening 
exercises, we amused ourselves by relating our 
“good resolves” for the New Year. Many of 
these were admirable and some very humorous, 
Mr. Smith, the little shoemaker of the phe, 
whose wife was very large and strong and aetire, 
rose to say, with a twinkle in his eye, that te 
had sadly neglected his duty for the past tware 
months, but had now firmly resolved to bet 
Mrs. Smith more frequently during the year ty 
come, to which Mrs. Smith responded, with a 
breezy laugh, “I'd like to see you begin!” 

At about eleven o’clock one of the boys, who 
had been to the outer door, returned to say that 
it was now snowing fast and thick, and indeed, 
we could faintly hear the icy tlakes driving 


against the window-panes. One of the young 


ladies was playing, on the organ, the accompani- 
ment toa hymn which many of the older people 
were singing. 

‘Young Mr. Reeves sat near me, with a quiet 
smile on his face, pondering, as 1 fancied, sume- 
thing which he meant to say after the music. 
Suddenly I felt him start, and glanced at his 
face. His eyes were bent on some object, but he 
turned at once. 

“Don’t look!” he whispered to me. “I have 
seen that ghost. It is outside, looking in at the 
opposite window. Wait a bit, then cast your 
eye in that direction.” 

I did so, and saw as distinctly as I ever saw 
anything, a long, white, awful face lovking 
in! Much to my consternation, it moved, and 
appeared to nod several times. 

“Don’t seem to notice it!” Mr. Reeves whis- 
pered. “Sit quiet a moment. When the people 
move back from the organ, we will steal out 
and see what we can discover.” 

Recovering myself in a 
nioment, I stepped quiely tw 
the door, and a few moments 
later was joined by Mr. 
Reeves in the dark entry. 

We took our hats, and 
then, without waiting to put 
on our overcoats, opened the 
door carefully. Snow was 
falling fast and drove in our 
faces; several inches had 
fallen; but we dashed out, 
doubled the corner of the 
house and hurried toward 
the window. 

A great, dim, indistinct 
object was standing there, 

’ which appeared to melt 
away suddenly, with but the 
softest possible sound. It 
disappeared round the other 
corner of the house. With 
out speaking, we ran after it 

We could hardly see 
anything on account of the 
driving snow and darkness, 
yet we again discerned, 

IG dimly, the great, indistinct 

i object moving toward the 

highway. 

I confess I felt a shivery 


‘sensation, for the spectral appearance made 





hardly an audible sound , but I dashed on, side 
by side with Mr. Reeves. 

We were good runners, and made a dash 
catch the thing. In the ruad, a few hundred fet 
from the church, we came so near at one time 
that I reached out my hand in hope to lay bold 
of the apparition, but it glided away only the 
faster and I did not succeed. 

And now we both heard a kind of regular 
niuftled noise, as of great feet falling softly; and 
these audible evidences of physical substance 
stimulated us to continue the chase. 

Run it down!” Mr. Reeves said, in a bw 
voice, and I settled myself to keep pace with 
him. 

The snow hindered us little, but  notwith- 
standing our efforts, the effigy drew away from 
us. We had lost sight of it when we min past 
the house of Mr. Mulhall, the sterekeeper, but 
in the very moment of passing, we heard the 
lange door of his stable creaking. This, at that 
hour of the night, seemed so strange that we 
both stopped short and turned back. 

Entering the yard, we approached the stable 
door, but found it closed. There were slight 
noises inside, however, and soon a mateh gleal 
through the crack of the door, and a lantern was 
lighted. 

To our astonishment, we now perceived that 
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the person inside was Pives Tranchard, clad in 


THE YOUTH’S 


but she closed eyes and ears and nose to every- 


iu white garment and white cap, and that he was thing but the fact that her boy had to go through 
unty ing what looked like SNOwy bags from the college. 


feet of Mulhall’s old white mare. 
otf these mufflers, Dives next proceeded to with- 


«Iraw a large, white, bonnet-like structure from | 


the mare’s head. 
When these singular trappings were removed, 
he put the beast in her stall, stripped off his own 


white garment and cap, and made the whole 
Then he extinguished the 


outfit into a bundle. 
lantern, left the stable by a side door, and went 
to the house, which he entered cautiously by a 
door in the rear. 

My first impulse had been to seize him when 
lhe came out and compel him to confess to the 
prank; but as he emerged from the stable, Mr. 
Reeves whispered, “Wait! Don’t say anything 
to him. Don’t let him know yet we have caught 
him.” 

We therefore stood aside in the darkness and 
allowed him to go to the house unmolested, and 
then, hastening back to the meeting-house, joined 
the people there. Our absence had been hardly 
noticed. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, after Dives 
Thad gone to the schoolhouse, we called at Mulhall’s 
store and told the astonished storekeeper what 
‘we had seen. He did not at first believe us, and 
‘was inclined to resent the charge against his 
foster-son. 

At last, when Mr. Reeves said that he might 
perhaps be convinced by being allowed to examine 
tthe room where Dives slept, Mulhall led the way 
upstairs. 

It was a large, open room, with many old 
chests, boxes and cuddies, and a very brief search 


disclosed the bundle which we had seen Dives | 


bring from the stable the previous evening. It 
contained not only his white shirt and cap and 
the gunny-bags with which he muffled the mare's 
hoofs, but a curious padded contrivance of white 
cloth and wire to tie on her head. 

The front of it was drawn to represent a 
human face, with holes for the horse’s eyes. It 
was this nodding white face which we had seen 
at the window. 

Farther search in the chamber revealed other 
things; plunder of many kinds; goods and 
trinkets from the store; not less than fifty. 
letters, apparently stolen from the post-office; 
four bridles; fifteen silver spoons; a bunch of 
eighteen odd keys, and a great many other 


articles which Dives could not have come by : 


honestly. 

By this time Mulhall, a rather simple man, 
was abusing his foster-son vigorously as a thief, 
and wished to go at once with us to the school 
house and denounce him. 

Mr. Reeves persuaded him to say nothing till 
evening, and we arranged to call at the house 
that night and endeavor to get the truth of the 
matter from Dives himself. 

But. before noon that day the youth had, in 
some way, learned or guessed that his thefts 
were discovered. He did not return tu the 
schoolhouse in the afternoon. 

He had run away, and I never heard of him 
afterward until I saw his name in the Ariza 
newspaper. 


A. DOUGHNUT- GRADUATE: 
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: diploma of many a college 
cau is due to pathetic and 
heroic self-s the part of 
the graduate’s mother. The writer 
has knowledge of one mother who proudly 
asserts that her boy went through college “on 
doughnuts’’—not that he lived on them himself. 
He could hardly have done that for four years 
and come out with a diploma or anything else. 
But this is what happened: 

The mother was determined, even after she 
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was left a widow without a dollar in the world, | 


that her boy should go through college. She 
knew that it meant years and years of toil and 
self-sacrifice and privation, but she was well and 
atrong, and willing to work; and as she says 
when she tells the story, ‘‘Self-sacrificc is good 
for us.”” 

She thought the matter over; she could not 
handle a needle with any great skill, and her | 
education had been too limited to qualify her to 

teach; but she could make the best doughnuts 


Tlaving taken 


{lad but ten years old, and she kept on frying 
doughnuts until he came home with his diploma 
' thirteen years later. It is a still longer time now 
since she has eaten a doughnut herself, and she 
still revolts at the smell of frying. But in spite 


YARAH, named 
S for her nul 
\ 

mother 
her great 
mother | 








and 
rand- 
ore her, 











innocently believes 

that she writes 

letters. She has 

all the parapher- = 

alia of letter- MAKING EVERY LETTER 





writing—an inlaid 

desk, a desk set of Dresden china, a wonderful 
blotter designed at the School of Decorative Art, 
| stationery with her monogram in blue and silver, 
seal and all the rest. And she believes that she 
‘ writes letters, a great many, sometimes a dozen 
in one morning. 

But her grandmother and her great-grand- 
mother could tell her better. They would view 
with horror her square hieroglyphics, a very few 
to a page, whereby she conveys her messages, 


She had begun the work when he was a little | 


COMPANION. 


her, she always has a fresh batch ready, for he! 
thinks that no one can make doughnuts like his 
mother. 
‘she still calls him a doughnut graduate. He 
laughs at that, and so do others, but to her 
friends who know, it seems far from a laughing 
matter to send a boy through one of the best 
colleges in the country on doughnuts. 








AS PAINSTAKINGLY AS IF SHE WERE PAINTING A 


of her chirography are still extant; esery-ittle 

‘a’ has its lovely overcurve and every “s’* its 
undercurve, and all the loop letters are arranged 
as evenly as soldiers in a slanting run of advance. 

When she had copied all which she had com- 
posed, down she sat again with the slate, sponged 
clean for a new instalment, and filled it once more 
with news and graceful reflections. ‘Then she 
copied again on her fair letter-paper, sitting at 
her desk. 


almost never her thoughts or her sentiments, to ; 


her many dear friends. 


They would exclaim, “My dear child, that: 
A letteris 


which you are writing is not a letter. 
an expression of oneself, almost a part of oneself. 
This is not a part of yourself. Moreover, a letter 
has its own fine finish, like any good work, 
its elegant tigures of speech, its quotations, its 


embellishments of style. This has no embellish- . 


ments of style; and then the waste—the vulgar 
waste of letter-paper! Only three words to a 
line, and not one page crossed! Could you but 
see the letters which we wrote, on fair pages of 
foolscap, every line filled out!” 

In a corner of Sarah‘s parlor stands a quaint 
piece of furniture, valued as a souvenir of the 
past. It is a combination desk and work-table 
which belonged to her great-grandmother. It is 
not more than a half-yard square at the top, and 
a long, stiff bag of green leather, for holding the 
work, hangs between its four slender, stilt-like 
legs. Above it are two tiny drawers and the 
desk, which slides in and out at will and is 
furnished with a row of compartments for pens 
and ink and sand. 


Her Inmost Thoughts on a Slate. 





copied their letters—copied, not composed them. 
The desk and the fine gilt-edged paper, and 
earlier the great sheets of foolscap, which com- 
prised paper and envelope in one, and the ink 
jand sand were for the finishing touches. The 
labor of composition, which might involve much. 
waste of material ere perfection was attained, 
| was performed on a slate. 

| Grandmother anc great-grandmother sat for 


ae TD before this quaint piece of furniture, | 
k Great-grandmother and Grandmother Sarah ' 


One Week to Write a Letter. 


IN evening or an afternoon was not nearly | 

enough time for her to complete one letter 
to her satisfaction. Her great-granddaughter’s 
rate of speed in the epistolary art was never 
attained by her. She would have considered it 
as wild a dream as a bicycle, and would have 
been helplessly outraced on letter-paper, as well 
as on roads, 

Often this Sarah of an older and slower 
generation spent her leisure hours for a week 
over one letter, and then sent it away with this 
artless hypocrisy of an opening sentence—artless 
because her correspondent, having experienced 
similar throes and labors of composition, under- 
stood it as merely a graceful conventionality, 
intended to relieve the recipient from a sense of 
obligation and the writer from the imputation 
of lack of ease and readiness: “EF now take my 
pen in hand for the purpose of inseribing a few 
hasty lines,” and so forth. 

The gentle and ladylike lie was on the very 
face of the characters, as fine as miniature 
; Paintings, as well as in the labored sentiments 

which they expressed. The recipient was never 
| for a moment deceived, and had always mental 
visions of the slate and Sarah, perhaps with the 
midnight candle on the desk, over which she bent 
with gentle patience, her long side-curls falling 
over her delicate cheeks and making dancing 
shadows on the paper, her slender fingers grasp- 
ing the pen conscientiously after the prescribed 
fashion, making every letter as painstakingly as | 
if she were painting a flower. 





When the letter was finished, it was a veritable | 


little work of art. If there had been a large flow 


| of ideas, and economy as to paper was an object, ' 


of any one in the town in which she lived. So hours with slates in their laps, transcribing their: the lines were crossed and recrossed, until the 


she went round among her friends and asked 
them if they would buy from her a dozen or more 
doughnuts a week. 

Her brother-in-law offered to sell them on 
certain days in his grocery store. Then an old 
friend who kept a large boarding-house arranged 
to take from eight to ten dozen a week. In less 
than a month she was’ making from sixty to 


seventy-five dozen doughnuts a week, and she’ 


soon got up to a hundred dozen. 

She found then that she had about all she 
could do. A good many of her customers wanted 
their doughnuts hot for breakfast, and so she 
used often to get up at three o’clock in the 
morning and fry doughnuts; and she would 
sometimes start out to deliver them before day- 
light .n the winter-time. The smell of hot grease 
became almost intolerable to her. It filled the 
whol: house constantly, and saturated her clothes, 


inmost thoughts and reflections and attiring them 
in elegant garbs ot verbiage. Even the domestic 
and village news, which occupied of necessity 
space in the epistles. was gilded and made deco- 


tative with elegant sentiments, and improved | 


unto the souls and minds of the readers with 
moral deductions. 

The whole slate was filled; then great-grand- 
mother seated herself at the little work-table 
desk, pulled out the desk part, trimmed her 
quill pen with her tiny pearl-handled penknife, 
which was a penknife in those days, opened her 
inkstand, spread out her paper daintily, put the 
lines underneath, got ready the sand and the 
pen-wiper. Then she copied, in the finest. 
handwriting of which she was capable, all that 
which she had composed on the slate. 


Every downward and upward loop was care- | 


fully made and beautifully shaded. Specimens 


| whole resembled a patchwork of elegant expres- 


sions. In spite of the clear chirography, some 
labor to read such a letter was required, for the 
crossed characters were confusing to the human | 
eye, which can read in only one direction at a_ 
time. 

| owever, Sarah was revealed in her letters— 








sion—as the patient, womanly, pious soul that 
she was, full of sentiments which were noble, if 
trite; and her moral reflections, discovering the 
farther side of her daily life and duties, were not 
to be despised. 


When the letter at last was written, carefully | 


revised, and all errors corrected as neatly as 
might be: when it had been sanded to prevent 
blotting and folded with the neatest precision, it 


mai]. Then the elder Sarah felt as comfortably 


Although he is doing well as a lawyer, | 















notwithstanding the little overgloss of expres- | 


was sealed and directed and was ready for the | 
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of this, when her boy comes home now to visit | conscious of a piece of work creditably performed 


as the Sarah of to-day, when she has finished the 
paper to be read before her club. 


‘*The Tree of Knowledge.”’ 


HE elder Sarah had no such outlet for her 
talents. When she had ideas, her only 
ance of promulgating them was through the 
medium of letter-writing to her friends, and that, 
it must be confessed, was somewhat precarious. 
Often Sarah’s letters, after they were read with 
fervent admiration by the dear recipient, were 
de ted to the confinement of a papier-mndiché 
portfolio, and later of a hair trunk “up garret,” 
until they became possibly food for the mice or 
the spring bonfire, having first become obsulete— 
paper, chirography, news, sentiments and all. 
Still, the elder Sarah’s words and expressions 
always retained a certain measure of beauty 
and quaintness, like the obso- 
lete words in the dictionary, 
which are sanctified by the 
past use of thought. But fancy 
the Sarah of to-day, who writes 
exactly us she talks, inditing a 
letter after the fashion of her 
great-grandmother, who never 
if she could avoid it, used a 
word or expression which she 
would have employed in actual 
conversation with a friend. 
The present Sarah’s sanity 
would be questioned, and a 
collection of her letters would 
make a sorry book, while the 
former’s would yet present a 
trustworthy picture, not only 
of the external, but of the 
internal, life of her day. 
Sarah’s great-grandmother 
dwelt in the vicinity of Cape 
Cod, and had for a time a 
quaint post-office, in common 
with the other inhabitants of 
the little seacoast village. It 
was a letter-box nailed to the 
trunk of a great tree on the 
stage road. Therein the people 
used to deposit their letters, 
which were collected by the stage-driver as he 
passed on his way to Boston, and therein he left 
the mail on his return. People were honest in 
those days, or else the heavy sentiments in the 








FLOWER.” 


| letters rendered them undesirable commodities 


for thieves. 

This tree was called “‘the tree of knowledge,” 
and knowledge of divers kinds it held and yielded 
to those who thirsted for it, with no penalty of 
the law. Surely no other tree in the country 
produced such goodly fruit of love and loving 


j Precepts and Bible wisdom. 


In it were stored the letters of the farmer’s 
boy, who had forsaken his hay-fields and cran- 
berry-meandows for the city, and wrote innovently 
and dutifully home to the old people every fort- 
night. 

Therein at rarer intervals appeared the dashing 
epistles of the sailor lad, who had turned his back 
on the salt meadows pink with rosemary, and the 
codfishing along the stony shores, and gone sailing 
across the high seas. 

In the old tree were stored the letters written 
by goodwives Dorcas and Mehitable and Maria 
and Betsey to their married daughters in Boston, 
and the letters written in return. There, too, 
were the love-letters written by the young men 
who had left the village to make their fortune, 
but whose hearts remained behind in maidens’ 
keeping, and the answering letters from the 
sweethearts, timidly and sweetly anxious to guard 
their lovers against the dangers and temptations 
of the greeé city. 

Sarah's grandmother, at a later date, when the 
“tree of knowledge” had ceased to yield its 
harmless fruit of love and wisdom, had still a 
singular method of sending and receiving her 
mail. There dwelt, not so long ago, on Cape 
Cod one Barney Gould, something below the 
average in endowment of wit, but nothing below 
it in honesty and faithfulness. He earned his 
living by carrying letters and parcels for people 
in the vicinity. Going at a wonderful dog-trot, 
he dragged his little wagon loaded with letters 
| and packages, back and forth over the country 
| roads, and as far even as Boston. 


Speed of Barney, the Letter-Carrier. 


my ARV ELOUS stories were told of Barney's 

speed on the road, some even crediting 
him with a rate of progress exceeding that of a 
railway train. It is said that the stage-driver 
sometimes, when the road was clogged with mud 
or snow and the great wings of the salt wind 
‘ seemed almost to beat poor Barney from his 
foothold, would ask him in a spirit of Christian 
charity to ride, and that Barney would speed 
past with steadily flying heels, singing out, 
“Can’t stop! In too much of a hurry !?” 

Now Barney has dog-trotted out of the world, 
and the “tree of knowledge” has been cut to 
the stump, which yet bears, monument fashion, 
an inscription giving testimony as to its past 
usefulness; and the elder Sarahs’ letters are 
packed away, to have, perhaps, their resurrection 
in some later spring of epistolary art. 

Old fashions revive in everything else— in 
gowns and caps and household furnish.ngs, 
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in china and flowers and names; why not in 
letters? Now the Dorothys and the Elizas and 
the Elizabeths flourish again in their grand- 
daughters and their great-granddaughters; why 
should not their old grace of letter-writing be 
revived also? 

Sarah’s daughter’s daughter may some time 
use the slate for the first rude transcription of 
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the fine copying thereof. It may become ill bred 
and bad form to do otherwise. The elder Sarahs’ 
formal phrases and stilted sentiments may again 
have their turn in the ever circling motion of 
thought and life, and may blossom anew like the 
flowers in their old-fashioned gardens. 

In the meantime the present Sarah keeps her 
great-grandmother’s desk in her parlor, but she 
does not write letters. 


her thoughts, and employ her leisure hours in 


A~PRAIRIE - INFANT 
ff BY: EVA WILDER..BRODHEAD 
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CHAPTER TWO. 





fi AyAXE helplessly re-'a raging torrent, down which froth and spume 
[8 garded the child’s | and uprooted saplings were spinning. 
despair, while Sefiora! Inan instant the cajion was a wild tumult of 
Vigil maintained an thunder and roaring water, and Lola, barely 
attitude curiously sig-| keeping her feet, had laid hold of a pifon on 
nificant of deep com- | the lower slope and was burying her head in the 
passion and a profound intention of neutrality. spiked branches. Wind and rain buffeted the 
With the sound of Lola’s distraught refusals in child. The ground began to slip and slide with 
her ear, Jane felt upon her merely the instinct ' the furious downpour, but she held fast, pos- 
of flight. She rallied her powers of speech and | sessed of a great fear of the torrent sweeping 
set her hand on the gate, saying simply, “I’m down below her. 
going. She better stay here.’’ As she listened to the crashing of the swollen 
But at this the sefiora’s face, which had tide, another noise seemed to mingle with the 
exhibited a kind of woful pleasure in the sound of the mountain waters—a sound of bel- 
excitement of the occasion, took on an anxious - lowing and trampling, as of a stampeded herd. 
frown. A sudden horror of great rolling eyes and rending 
“And the board-money?” she exclaimed, | horns and crazy hoofs hurtled through the girl’s 
with instant eagerness. dizzy brain. Her hands loosened. She began 
“T guess it’ll be all right. to slip down. 
he’d send it every month.”’ The rain had slackened when Bev Gribble, 
The sefiora’s eyes narrowed. “He said so! looking from his herder’s hut up on the mesa, 
Aye, but who can say he shall remember? | saw that his “bunch” of cattle had disappeared. 





Mr. Keene said 


| Was already forward, and the smoke of many 
an evening fire veined the late sky. 

| A man coming toward the cafon stopped at 
sight of Gribble. He was the store clerk going 
home to supper. He shouted, “Hullo, Bev! 
Why, what have you struck? Bless me, it’s 
the little girl they’re all hunting! She belongs 
to Miss Combs, it seems. Her mother died here 
_the other day. Found her up the cafion, eh? 
| They been all ranging north, thinking she’d 
taken after her pa. Maybe she thought he’d 
headed for La Veta pass? Looks sure ’nough 
bad, don’t she?” 

Jane, when she heard the pony cross the 
bridge, ran to the door, as she had run so many 
times during the long, anxious day. She took 
the girl from Gribble Without a word, and bore 

‘her into the house from which she had fled with 
| so much loathing. 

“Don’t look so scared!’’ said Gribble, kindly. 
| “It’s only a broken bone or so.” As this con- 
soling assurance seemed not to lessen Jane’s 
alarm, he went on cheerfully to say, “There 
\ isn’t one in my body hasn’t been splintered by 
these broncos! Tinker ’em up and they’re 
better than new. Here’s doc coming lickety- 
{ switch! He'll tell you the same.” 

But the doctor was less encouraging. “It 
isn’t merely a question of bones,’’ he said, 
observing his patient finally in her splints and | 
bandages. “It’s the nervous strain she’s lately 
undergone. She’s been overtaxed with so much 
excitement and sorrow. If she pulls through, 
it’ll be the nursing.” 

Jane drew a deep breath. “She won't die if, 
nursing can save her!” said she. Her face 
shone with grave sacrificial tenderness, in the 
light of which the shortcomings of her uncouth 
dress and looks were for once without signifi- 
cance. 

' “She’s a good woman,” said the doctor, as he 
rode away, “though she wears her womanhood 
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“Has he — written?” Her voice was wishful, 
indeed, and Jane colored. 

“I guess he’s been so busy he hasn't got round 
to it yet,” she said, lightly. 

“I thought he hadn't,” said . Lola, quickly 
“I — didn’t expect it quite yet. He hates to 
write.” Her-accent was sharp with anxiety as 
she added, “But of course he sends the — board. 
money for me— he would remember that?” 
Evidently she recalled the Sefiora Vigil's ques- 
tions and doubts on this subject, for there was 
such intensity of apprehension in her look that 
Jane felt herself full of puin. 

“Of course he would remember it, my dear!” 
she said, on the instant; she consoled her con- 
science by reflecting that there was no untruth 
inher,words. Although Mr. Keene had sent never 
a word or sign to Aguilar, it was measurably 
certain that he remembered his obligations. 

“It'd just about kill that child to find out the 
truth,” thought Jane. ‘She looks, anyhow, 
like she hadn’t a friend on earth! I’m going to 
let her think the money comes as regular as 
clockwork! I d’ know but I’m real glad be 
don’t send it. Makes me feel closer to the little 
thing, somehow.” 

After awhile the broken arm was pronounced 
whole again, and the sling was taken off. 

“You're all right now,” said the doctor to 
Lola, “and you must run out-of-doors and get 
some Colorado tan on your cheeks. Sabe? 
And eat more. Get up an appetite. How do 
you say that in Spanish? Tener buen diente, 
eh? Allright. See you do it.” 

Lola stood at his knee, solemn and mute. She 
took his jests with an air of formal courtesy, 
barely smiling. She had a queer little half. 
civilized look in the neat pigtails which Jane 
considered appropriate to her age, and which 
were so tightly braided as fairly to draw up the 
girl’s eyebrows. The emerald fajas had been 
laid by. To garland that viny strip in Lola’s 


There are eight chickens to eat of our meal, Certain tracks on the left of the upland pasture | so ungraciously—as a rough husk rather than a! locks was beyond Jane’s power. 


already. No, Mees Combs! Themuchacha 
was left to you. It is a charge very sacred. 
Ave Maria! yes!” 

Jane had closed the gate. 
her,” she repeated. 

Seitora Vigil, watching her go, fell a prey 
to lively dissatisfaction. “Santo cielo!” 
she thought. ‘What will my Pablo say to 
this? I must run to the mine for a word 
with him. It is most serious, this busi- 
ness!’ And casting her apron over the 
whip-cord braids of her coarse hair, she 
started hastily down toward the bridge. 

Lola, crouching on the ground, watched 
her go. It was very quiet in the grassless 
yard. The Vigil children were playing in 
the arroyo bed. Their voices came with a 
stifled sound. There was nothing else to 
hear save the far-off moaning of a wild dove 
somewhere up Gonzales caiion. The echo 
was like a soft, sad voice. It sounded like 
the mournful cry of one who, looking out of 
heaven, saw her hapless little daughter 
bereaved and abandoned, and was moved, 
even among the blessed, to a sobbing 
utterance. 

Lola sat up to listen. Her father had 
spoken of going through that caion from 
which the low call came. Even now -he 
was travelling through the green hills, 
regretting that he had left his child behind 
him at the instance of a strange woman! 
Even now he was doubtless deploring that 
he should have been moved to consider 
another's loneliness before his own. 

“Wicked woman,” thought the girl, 
angrily, “‘to ask him to leave me here—my 
poor papa!” She sprang to her feet, filled 
with an impetuous idea. She might follow 
her father! 

There was the road, and no one by to 
hinder her. Even the hideous wooden house of | exhibited traces of a hasty departure. That 
the short-haired woman looked deserted. Lola, | there had been a cloudburst over toward the 
with an Indian’s stealth of tread, crossed the | Peaks he was as yet ignorant; nor did he dis- 
bridge, and walked without suspicious haste up | cover this until he had caught his cow-pony and 
the empty street. descended into the ravine. 

At the mouth of the cafion, taking heart of the! The sun was shining now, and the arroyo was 
utter wilderness all about, she began to run. | nothing more than a placid, though muddy 
Before her the great Spanish Peaks heaved their stream. Its gleaming sides, however, spoke 
blue pyramids against the desert sky. Shadows | lucidly to Bev’s intelligence, and he set the pony 
were falling over the rough, winding road, and at a smarter pace in the marshy road. 
as she rushed on and on, many a gully and; “Sus! Sus!’’ said Bev to his pony, who 
stone and tree-root took her foot unaware in the! knew Spanish best, being a bronco from the 
growing gray of twilight. Presently a star came , south. But Coco did not respond. Instead, he 
out, a strange-faced star. Others followed in an | came back suddenly on his haunches, as if the 
unfamiliar throng, which watched her curiously | Tope on the cow-puncher’s saddle had lurched to 
when, breathless and exhausted, she dropped ! the leap of a steer. 
down beside a little spring to drink. The water 
refreshed her. She lay back on the cattle-tramped | advisable for a cow-pony to forestall the wrench 
hill to rest. | of the lasso. But now the loop of hemp hung 

Dawn was rosy in the east when she awoke, limp on the saddle-horn, and Gribble, surprised 
dazed to tind herself alone in a deep gorge. Her at being nearly thrown, rose in the stirrups to 
mission recurred to her, and again she took the | see what was underfoot. 
climbing ruad. Now, however, the way was, A drenched thing it was which huddled at the 
hard, for it rose ever before her, and her feet | roadside; very limp, indeed, and laxly lending 
were swollen. é | itself to the motions of Gribble’s hands as he 

As the day advanced it grew sultry, with a | lifted and shook it. 
menace of clouds to the west. Aftera time the; “Seems to be alive!” muttered the cow- 
xreat peaks were lost in dark clouds, and distant | puncher. ‘Where could she have dropped from? 
thunder boomed. A lance of lightning rent the Aha! here’s a broken arm! I better take her 
hearer sky, and flashed its vivid whiteness into | right to town to the doctor. Hi there, Coco!” 
the gorge. This had narrowed so that between, He laid Lola over the saddle and mounted 
the steep hills there was only room for the | behind his dripping burden. 
arroyo and the little roadway beside it. Before’ When the coalamp came in sight on the 
the rain began to fall on Lola’s bare head, as it green skirt of the plains, with the Apishapa 
did shortly in sheets, the stream-bed had become scrolling the distance in a velvet ribbon, sunset 
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Coco knew well the precise instant when it is | 





‘OU,’ SAID LOLA,"’ 


flower. All the same, she’s laying up misery for 
herself in her devotion to this fractious child. 
| 1 wish I’d bad no hand in it!”” 

| Jane early came to feel what burs were in the 
wind for her. Lola soon returned to the world, 
staring wonderingly about ; but even in the first 
| moment she winced and tured her face away 
from Jane’s eager gaze. As the girl shrank ; 
back into the pillows, Jane’s lips quivered. 

“Goose that Iam!’’ she thought. “Of course 
my looks are strange to her! It’d be funny if 
she took to me right off. I aint good-looking. 
And her ma was real handsome!” For once in 
her life Jane sighed a little over her own plain- 
| ness. “Children love their mothers even when 
they’re plumb homely!” she encouraged herself. 
“Maybe Lola’ll like me, in spite of my not being 
| Well-favored, when she finds how much I think ; 
of her.”” 

As time passed, and Lola, with her arm ina 
sling, began to sit up and to creep about, there 
was little in her manner to show the wisdom of 
' Jane’s cheerful forecast. The girl was still and 
reserved, as if some ancient Aztec strain predom- 
; inated in her over all others. She watched the 
| Vigils playing, the kids gamboling, the magpies 
| squabbling; but never a lighter look stirred the 

chill calm of her little, russet-toned features, or 
the sombre depths of her dark, long eyes. 
' Jane watched her in despair. “I'm afraid | 





“What a little icicle it is!” mused the 
doctor. “If I bad taken a thorn from a 
dog’s foot the creature would have been 
more grateful !’? 

Even as he was thinking this, he felt a 
sudden pressu@upon his hand. Lola had 
seized if and kissing the big fingers 
passionately, while she cried, “Gracias! 
mil gracias, senor! You have made me 
well! When my papa comes he will bless 
you! He will pour gold over you from head 
to foot!” 

“That's all right, Lola,’’ laughed the 
doctor. “He'll have to thank Miss Jane 
more than me. She pulled you through. 
Have you thanked her yet, Lola?” 

Lola’s face stiffened. ‘‘But for her I 
should not have been tramped by the 
cattle—I should have been safe in my 
father’s .wagon!’’ she thought. “I—have 
not, but I will—svon,” she said. “And 
your housekeeper, too, for the ice-cream, 
and other things.” 

Jane, in succeeding days, took high com- 
fort in the fact that Lola seemed to like 
being out-of-doors, and apparently amused 
herself there much after the fashion of 
ordinary children. She had established 

- herself over by the ditch, and Jane coud 
see her fetching water in a can and mixing 
it with a queer kind of adobe which she got 
half-way up the hill. That Lola should be 
engaged with mud casas was, indeed, 
hardly in accord with Jane’s experience of 
the girl’s dignity; but that she should be 
playing ever so foolishly in a slush of 
clay delighted Jane as being a healthful 
symptom. 

“What you making down yonder, 
honey ?”’ she ventured to ask. 

“I am making nothing ; I am finished,” 


j said Lola. ‘To-morrow you shall see my work.” 


Jane felt taken aback. It had been work, then; 
not simple play. She awaited what should follow 
with curious interest. 

Upon the next morning Lola ran off through 
the alfalfa rather excitedly. After a little she 
reappeared, walking slowly, with an air of 
importance. She carried something carefully 
before her, holding it above the reach of the 
alfalfa’s snatching green fingers. 

It was a square pedestal of adobe, sun-baked 
hard as stone, upon which sat a queer adobe 
creature, with a lean body and a great bulbous 
head. This personage showed the presence in 


| his anatomy of an element of finely chopped 


straw. His slits of eyes were turned prayer- 
fully upward. From his widely open mouth 
hung a thirsty mud tongue, and between his 


| knobby knees he held an empty bowl, toward 


the filling of which his whole expression seemed 
an invocation. 

“He is for you,” said Lola, beaming artistic 
gratification. “IIe is to show my thanks for 
your caring for me in my broken-bonedness. 
He is Tesuque, the rain-god. You can let your 
ditches fill with weeds, if you like. You won't 
need to irrigate your rega any more. Tesuque 
will make showers come.”’ 

Jane trembled with surprised pleasure. The 
powers ascribed’ to Tesuque were hardly account- 
able for the gratification with which she received 





you aint very well contented, Lola,’’ she said, 
one day. “Is there anything—any one can do?” 
Lola was sitting in the August sunshine. A, 
little quiver passed through her. | 

“T want to hear from my father,” she said. . 


him. 
“T'll value him as long as I li 
exclaimed. ‘‘He—he’s real handsom 
“Not handsome,’”’ gurrected Lola, with a tone 


she 
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of modest pride, “wat (00d! He makes the 
rain come. In Taos are MAny Tesuques.”” 

“I reckon it must raiN considerable there,” 
surmised Jane, not unnaturally, 

Lola shook her head. “No. It’s pretty dry— 
but it wouldn’t rain at all, you see, if it wasn’t 
for Tesuque!” 

This logic was irresistible. Jane dwelt smil- 
ingly upon it as she set the rain-god on the 
mantel, with a crockery bowl of yellow daisies 
to maintain his state. Afterward, adark, adder- 
like compunction glided through the flowery 
expanse of her joy in Tesuque, as she wondered 
if there was not something heathenish in his 
lordly enshrinement upon a Christian mantel- 
piece. 

**Maybe he’s an idol!” thought Jane. ‘‘Lola,” 


she asked, perturbed, “you don’t pray to Ter- 


sookey, do you?”’ Lola looked horrified. 

“Me? Maria Santissina! I am of the 
Church! Tesuque is not to pray to. I hope 
you have not been making your worship to him. 
It is like this, sehora: You plant the seed and 
the leaf comes; you set out Tesuque and rain 
falls. It is quite simple.”’ 

Jane rested in this easy and convincing phi- 
losophy. She saw the joke of Lola’s advice to 
her not to misplace her devotions, and one day 
she repeated the story to the doctor, showing 
him the rain-god. 

“Do you know,” said the doctor, handling 
Tesuque, “that this thing is surprisingly well- 
modeled? ~The Mexicans can do anything with 
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adobe, but this has something about it beyond 
the reach of most of them.” 

After this, a pleasanter atmosphere spread in 
Jane’s dwelling. Lola often unbent to talk. 
Sometimes she sewed a little on the frocks and ; 
aprons, preparing for her school career. Oftener 
she worked in her roofless pottery by the ditch, 
where many a queer jug and vase and bowl, 
gaudy with ochre and Indian red, came into 
being and passed early to dust again, for want 
of firing. Jane found these things engrossing. 
She liked to sit and watch them grow under) 
Lola’s fingers, while the purple alfalfa flowers 
shed abroad sweet odors, and the ditch-water 
sang softly at her feet. As she sat thus one 
afternoon, Alejandro Vigil came running across 
the field, waving a letter. 

“Tis for you, Lolita!” hecried. ‘‘My father 
read the marks. It is from Cripple Creek!” 

“Oh, give me! give me!” cried Lola, flinging 
down a mud dish. 

Jane had taken theletter. “It’s for me, dear,’’ 
she said, beginning to open it. “I'll read it 
aloud—’’ She paused. Her face had a gray 
color. 

Lola held out her hands in a passion of joy 
and eagerness. “What does he say? Oh,| 
hurry! Oh, let me have it!’” | 

Jane suddenly crushed the letter, and her eyes | 
were stern as she withdrew it resolutely from: 
Lola’s reaching fingers. | 

“No, Lola, no!” she said, in a sharp tone. “I— | 
can’t let you have this letter! I can't! I can’t!” 
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WHAT MADE A MAN OF HIM. 
By W. D. Hulbert. 





T was ona warm, pleasant Juiy evening that 
| old Mr. Howard, sitting on the veranda of 
his son’s summer cottage at Mackinac, let his 
grandchildren coax him into telling about his 
youthful start in the same place This is his story. 
It seems a great deal farther away to you than 
to me—the time when John Jacob Astor was 
boss of everything here, and I was sixteen years 
old. I suppose I was the youngest clerk in the 
American Fur Company, and I’m quite sure I 
was the lonesomest, after I had been here three 
months. A letter from my mother had come up 
by bateau and canoe from Montreal, telling me 
that my sister Stella was at death’s door, and 
the letter was five weeks old when I got it. 

As soon as I’d read it I went to Mr. Crooks— 
Crooks and Stewart were the Mackinac agents 
of the Fur Company—and showed it to him, and 
begged to be allowed to go home. I was from 
New York State, and had persuaded my father 
to get me into the service, for my head was full 
of romantic notions of adventure. 

“No, you can’t go,” Mr. Crooks told me, firmly, 
although he seemed sorry for me. “You are like 
a soldier. You've enlisted for five years, and 
you must serve your time. We couldn’t get 
anybody this side of Montreal to take your place. 
Besides, what's the use of going, my boy? The 
letter is five weeks old, and your sister is either 
quite well now—or in heaven.” 

That refusal seemed to me like rank tyranny. 
I was sick of the service, anyway. My notion 
that fur-trading meant shooting and fishing and 
having a good time in the open air had been all 
wrong. From five in the morning till seven in 
the evening, except for an hour at noon, I sorted 
and packed and carried furs—and I can remember 
those backaches to this hour. At night F couldn’t 
sleep. The company’s boarding-house was hot 
and crowded and rank and noisy, and in summer 
the whole village rang with the yells of Indians 
and the shouts and songs of the coyayeurs. 

After I left Mr. Crooks, I began thinking of 





we don’t get noting, honly hulled corn and a, 
small little bit of tallow, and some flour for pan- ; 
cakes on Sunday. And Baptiste Beaubien, he’s | 
say I’ll be glad for get dat before de brigade come | 
back to Mackinac next summer. He’s say hall 
last winter he’s get noting for a month honly fish 
wisout no salt. Me, I hain’ goin’ for eat no such 
trash—no, seh !’’ 3 ' 

And so Francois had proposed to me that we 
should take a bateau some dark, moonless night 
and set out for Buffalo. Ile said we could follow 
the shores of Lake Huron and Lake Erie, hoist 
a sail when the wind was fair and camp on the 
beach when it was too stormy to travel, and with 
good luck we might make the voyage in two or 
three weeks. 

1 had refused his proposal, and I had even 
mildly rebuked him for making it; but it lingered 
in my mind, and that evening, when my heart 
was sore with the thought of my sister’s illness, 
it tempted me hard. In fact, I went to Francvis 
and told him that if he still wanted to go, I’d 
have a talk with him the next day about it; and 
then I went back to the boarding-house. 

I hadn’t been there ten minutes, when one of 
the other clerks came in and said: ‘Howard, | 
Mr. Crooks wants to see you in the private 
office.” 

My heart gave a great bound. I thought Mr. | 
Crooks had relented, and would let me go home, 
after all. But it was for a very different purpose 
that he wanted me. A party of twenty-five men | 
was at work on Bois Blanc Island, cutting wood 
for the use of the agency at Mackinac through | 
the winter. The clerk who had had charge of 
the work had been taken sick, and two of the) 
men had brought him across to Mackinac in a, 
canoe. Some one must take his place, for the 
wood-cutting could not be finished for several 
days, and Mr. Crooks had selected me. 

It was the making of me, and that is just what 
he meant it to be. He saw that if there was any 
good stuff in me, I should be steadied andj 





' how the idea of deserting had entirely gone out | 


| drank! | 
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been whipped. It was also sald that he had 
killed a man in a drunken brawl! at Quebec, and 
that he dared not go back there for fear of arrest 
and punishment, 

Joe Rolette, who sat in the bow, was a wiry, 
leathery little man between fifty and sixty years 
of age. His hair and beard were fast turning 
gray, but he was stronger and more active than 
most of the younger men among the voyageurs. 
Both were alert paddlers, and when they put 
their strength into the stroke the canoe leaped 
forward as if she were alive and something had 
stung her. 

In about an hour we reached Bois Blanc, and 
I stepped ashore and inspected my forces. There 
was little for me to do except to see that the 
choppers did not shirk, and I thought I should 
have an easy time of it; but after dinner, as the 
men sat on the beach and smoked their pipes, it 
struck me that there was more loud talking and 
joking than I had expected to hear. 

The French-Canadian voyageurs and boatmen 
of those days were always ready for a laugh and 
a song, and no other class of men would have 
put up with their hardships and privations so 
cheerfully ; but it seemed to me the twenty-five | 
were noisy and boisterous rather than cheerful 
and jolly. 

When the noon hour was over, I gave the word 
and they went back to their wood-cutting, but 
some of them moved sulkily, and I fancied they 
did not work as industriously as in the morning. 
I suspected they had made up their minds that 
I was only a boy and that they could do as they 
pleased, and this suspicion frightened me. There 
I was, alone with twenty-five men, some of them 
three or four times as old as myself, and if I lost 
control of them, I should be disgraced. Some- 


of my mind, you see. Although I was scared, 
you mustn’t think I showed the white feather. 
No; all the afternoon I went about among the 
men, speaking a quiet word now and then, out 
never attempting any bullying. But things 
plainly grew worse rather than better. 

I could not imagine what was the matter with 
the men, until late in the day I happened to pass 
near Joe Rolette and noticed a strong odor of 
whiskey. In an instant I understood. Joe and 
Alec must have brought some liquor from Mack- 
inac. Before morning the whole crew would be 


Then I remembered noticing that Alec’s jacket | 
had been carefully spread over some large object 
in the bottom of the canoe. I had paid little 
attention to it at the time, supposing that it was 
merely a bundle of clothes, but now I knew it 
had been a jug. 

Now that I had some definite knowledge, my 
wits seemed to clear. I passed on without stop- 





ping, and in a little while came back again, this 


™ time from a different direction. Jue and another | 


man had dropped their 
axes and were talking 
together in low tones. I 
slipped quietly behind a 
tree and listened for a 
moment. 

“How much did you 
bring from Mackinac, 
Joe?” asked the other 
chopper, speaking in 
French, which was then 
almost as familiar to me us 
English. 

“A big jugful,” said Joe, 
“and it’s the genuine stuff, 
all right—none of your 
tobacco and water, such as 
they sell to the Indians. 
Alec’s got a little in a 
bottle in his pocket and 
he’s given most of the boys 
a taste, but he’s saving the 
jug for to-night.” 

“Hasn’t he drunk any 
himself ?”” 

“Not a drop; but just 
you wait! He’ll have a 
high old time before morn- 
ing, and that Howard boy 
will catch it if he tries to 
interfere.” 

I had heard enough, so I 
stole away without being 
seen. 

Then I made a circuit 
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But suddenly they ceased. The tree could not 
have fallen, for there had been no crash. Keep- 
ing myself pretty well concealed, I went toward 
the spot where I had last seen the big French- 
man. There I found the tree cut half-way 
through, the axe sticking in the wood and Alec 
gone. 

I considered a moment. Alec had a bottle. 
He had probably gone to fill that bottle. If I 
could find him, I might find out where the jug 
was, and might be able to destroy it. 

First I went to my tent for my rifle; then I 
circled round till I was again near the big maple, 
but farther back in the woods. Iam notashamed 
to own that I was shaking from head to foot for 
fear of Alec, but stepping as lightly as I knew 
how, I kept on. I had not gone far when I 
caught sight of Alec’s tall figure bending down. 
I crept a little nearer, and saw him take the jug 
from under the root of a large black bireh and 
begin filling a big flat flask from it. 

Suddenly a twig broke under my foot and 
Alec looked up and saw me. His face got red 
instantly, and he broke out into a volley of oaths, 
mingled with the foulest names in a voyageur’s 
vocabulary. It was just what I needed; it 
made me angry, too. Quick as thought, the rifle 
came to my shoulder. 

“Drop that jug!” I shouted. 

“Not much, I won’t!” he cried, and I fired. 

The bullet went just where I had intended—I 
could shoot with any man in those days. It flew 
so close to his ear that he dropped the flask in 
alarm. The whiskey gurgled out on the moss. 
He still held the jug. For an instant he faced 
me, and then I dropped the empty rifle into my 
left hand, stepped forward and said, “Give it 
here!” 

It was years before I could quite make up my 
mind why Alec obeyed me. Of course the bullet 
whispered something to his nerves as it went by, 
and I suppose I fooked determined. But there 
was another reason; I was not really alone. 
Back of me was the whole power of the Fur 
Company, with its thousands of employés under 
the command of men who were afraid of nothing, 
and who knew perfectly how to deal with a 
drunken, rebellious voyageur. Alec had a knife 
at his belt and he could have killed me then and 
there, but he knew that if he did, his own life 
would not have been safe anywhere between 
Quebec and the Rocky Mountains. 

I carried the jug down to the beach and 
smashed it on a rock in full sight of the whole 
crew, who had heard the shot and had hastily 
gathered to see what it meant. Joe Rolette gave 
an angry exclamation and stepped forward as if 
he were about to interfere, but a hand was laid 
heavily on his shoulder and a gruff voice said in 
his ear, “Let him alone!” 

It was Hermidas Paquin, the oldest and best 
voyageur in the crew, who spoke, and Joe 
stood still. 

That evening several of 
the men, Joe and Alec 
among them, held a con- 
sultation, and in a few 
minutes Joe came over to 
where I sat, a little apart 
from the men. 

“Mr. Howard,” said he, 
in a wheedling tone, “‘you 
won’t tell Mr. Crooks or 
Mr. Stewart about Alec, 
will you?” 

“If you two behave 
yourselves,” I told him, 
“TI will not tell them about 
Alec or about you.” 

“About me!” cried Joe. 
“Why, I didn’t do any- 
thing. It was Alec.” 

“I know all about it,” 
I said, “and I don’t want 
to hear anything more 
from you! Not another 
word! If you do your 
work quietly and peace- 
ably, I won’t say anything ; 
but if there is any more 
trouble, you will know 
what to expect.” 

Joe went back to report 
to his comrades, and they 
seemed relieved; but ij 
was a very silent and 
sullen crew of men who 
took out their pipes and 


attached to the company’s interests by being put | through the woods, and 

into a place of responsibility and command. | approached the two men 

Many a time I’ve saved a young fellow since! again, taking pains to 

then by putting responsibility on his shoulders. | attract their attention. Seeing me coming, they 
Well, the sun had not risen out of Lake Huron | took up their axes and went to work. 


“SMASHED IT ON A ROCK IN FULL 


all the hardships before me. I was only at the , i 
SIGHT OF THE WHOLE CREW. 


beginning of my trouble! Not to see any of my 
people for five years! And I must soon be sent: 
away back into the wilderness, where I could' 


tobacco and sat down for 
the regular evening smoke. 

It was a lovely summer evening; no wind, 
j and the blaze of the camp-tire went straight up 





get no letters at all, or only once a year or so. | 


Then the devil came along and tempted me. 

Among the voyageurs that I had become 
acquainted with on the long voyage from Mon- 
treal, was Francois Robidaux, a French boatman 
from (Quebec. He was still “a pork-eater’’—as 
we used to call new men that had not got used 
to the company’s rations. On the voyage up, 
Francois had been jolly and good-natured, but. 
after three months he was still grumbling at the 
Mackinac fare. I can remember the very tones 
of his voice after more than sixty years. Fran- 
gois would say: 

“{Me, I wish I was back in Montreal for sure 
ore I could get good grub. Hall de way up 
dejy’s give out salt pork and good pea-soup and 

/ hard bread, but now dey’s got us here, baptine, 


the next morning when I and the two voyageurs 
who had brought the sick man home got into the 
canoe and started for Bois Blanc. 
middle on my bag of clothing, and the others took 
their places forward and aft. 

Alec Prevanche, who was in the stern, was a 
tall, broad-shouldered Frenchman, strong as a 
horse and one of the best canoemen on the upper 
lakes. He was a handsome fellow, with curly 


Something I was bound to do, but I couldn't 
| see my way clear. To go to Alec and demand 





I sat in the' the liquor would be useless, and with Alec's | far away across the water. 


refusal to obey there would be an end of all 
discipline. I fancied that one or two of the older 
men looked at me with pity, and I wondered if 
there would be any use in calling on them to 
support me. But if part of them did stand by 
me it would probably bring on a fight, and 








toward the sky. The stars came out one after 
another, and a loon was calling somewhere, 
I never hear a 
loon crying and mocking but I think of that 
loon. It was the most memorable evening of my 
life. 

No voyageur could hold anger on such a night, 
when he was well fed and enjoying the twilight. 
Somebody cracked a joke. Some one else began 


hair, a heavy black beard and dark, flashing | possibly the death of several men. I decided to; to hum a tune. In five minutes the men were 
eyes. As long as he was sober, he was one of | depend on myself alone. If the worst came to , all talking and laughing as if nothing had ever 
the jolliest men on the island; but when he was the worst, I could jump into a canoe and go | happened to disturb their good nature, and my 


drunk, he was @ crazy man. 
Alee wore a black feather in his cap to signify 
that he was the bully of a brigade of voyageurs. 


to Mackinae for help. But that would be to | vi 


| confess I could not control my men. | 
Alec was farthest from the shore of all the men. 


ictory was complete. 
Three days later the wood-cutting was finished 
and I was back at Mackinac again—a man and 





They used to say that he had been in more fights j and was felling a big maple. I heard his axe | a devoted clerk to the company, thanks to the 
than any other man at Mackinac and had never | strokes following one another quick and sharp. | wisdom and kindness of Mr. Crooks. 
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Current Topics. | 

Emperor William of Germany has taken | 
to himself an automobile. He has always been | 
noted for nimbleness of movement, although no | 
monarch ever stood more stoutly on his dignity. 






THE YOUTH’S 


to realize who his customer was. ‘The disparity 
between the food you serve and the price you 
demand for it,” read a note from headquarters, 
“is so great that it is plain your business must 
be extremely profitable. You can therefore 
probably afford to pay eight dollars a day per 
boat as well as four dollars. The rate is raised 
accordingly.’’ ee 

The assassination of Humbert because he 
was ‘‘too good a king and was making monarchy 
popular” has furnished a notable illustration of 


evil overruled for good. Italian unity has been | 


menaced by four dangers: Corrupt officialism, 


COMPANION. 


| served. The proprietor began the next morning | It suggests that the substantial qualities of life 


are revealed in defeat quite as well as in success. 
An English historian who holds that Washington 
never won a real battle concedes to him a high 
place among the great commanders of the world. 
Many Americans would agree that Washington 
showed himself to be greatest at Valley Forge. 
That was when, like the lawyer or doctor, he 
was handling an exceedingly difficult case. And 
there is the Valley Forge element in every life. 


——_—_—_<+—- 


ONE KINDNESS. 


Let it travel down the years, 
Let it wipe another's tears. 
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Possessed of a comtortable fortane and able, if 
he had wished, to live the easy life of “a country 
gentleman,” he chose to devote himself for more 
than fifty years to agricultural experiments and 
j investigations. With the single exception of a 
station in Alsace, the farm at Rothamsted was 
the earliest attempt to combine science and 
agriculture with a sole view to practical results, 
The entire cost was borne by Sir John, and 
represented an outlay, in land and equipment, of 
half a million dollars. 

Of the results of his labors the whole world 
has had the benefit. The facts he learned about 
the rotation of crops, the relative restoration of 
fertility by various manures, the breeding of live 


The protection of the woods from devas- | pseudo-republicanism, clericalism and anarchism. 
tating fires should be the next step in the devel-' But the opponents of constitutional monarchy— 
opment of forestry. In southern France it is | which really gives to Italy a kind of permanent 
proposed to divide the forests into sections, and | president—seem to have been converted or cowed 
separate them by planting strips of a juicy species _ by ‘‘the uprising of a great people,” prompted by 
of cactus. aa | anew passion of loyalty and nationality. They 

| rally around Victor Emmanuel HI. as a strong 

Lack of tact, or of imagination, is a handicap | and brave representative of their own aspirations 
even to people of the best intentions. Onecannot | after ordered liberty, and respond with enthu- 


stock and dozens of other farm problems were 
embodied from time to time in published records 
which came to be recognized as authoritative and 
were sought by farmers all over the world. It 
was his chemical experiments, too, which led tc 
the manufacture of artificial fertilizers, a business 
which has grown to enormous proportions in this 
country as well as in Great Britain. 

The lesson of Sir John’s life is the lesson gf 


Till in heaven the deed appears. 
Selected. 


- + 


Campaign Oratory. 

HE efforts of stump speakers, said Senator 
Depew recently, make a difference of 
from twenty-five to fifty thousand in the ; 

Republican vote of New York State. In regions | 


help feeling a little sorry for the company of 
kind-hearted young folks who visited a Boston 
hospital the other day for the purpose of cheering 
the poor patients with a little music, and chose 
for their first selection : 


Break the news to mother, 
I'm not coming home. 


Preliminary work has begun on a great 
bridge to span the St. Lawrence at Quebec. At 
least two years will be occupied in its construc. | 
tion, and its cost will probably reach four million 
dollars. When completed it will be a notable 
triumph of engineering, with a cantilever span | 
more than a third of a mile long. Its commercial , 
advantages in bringing the maritime provinces 
nearer to Quebec will be quite as notable as its | 
political effect in binding together more closely 
the members of the Canadian confederation. 

Bishop Coleman, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Delaware, takes his annual 
vacation in a peculiar manner. In order to get 
entirely out of reach of the engagements of a 
very busy life, he puts on rough clothes for two 
weeks in the autumn of each year, and with a 
staff of heavy wood and a change of outfit 
strapped in a knapsack, tramps through the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
His journeys are full of interesting experiences, 
although they involve what most vacationists | 
would regard as ‘* hard work.” 

—= \ 

The possible philanthropist, undecided 
whether to give to his native town a library ora | 
reformatory, a gymnasium or a hospital, may 
find his answer in a recent conversation. A 
clergyman visiting in Cleveland accosted a well- 
known settlement-worker to tell of a fine reform | 
school in his place. The citizens were very proud 
of it. 

“And how about the schools for good boys in 
your town?” came the answer. ‘Are they 
anything to be proud of ?” 

The visitor stared, but he did not know. 

“A revolution,” said a Colombian gentle- 
man to an English traveller lately, “is our sub- 
stitute for cricket; our young men must have 
their game.’’ The cricketing season has begun. 
The Colombian president is in jail, the vice 
president has assuined a dictatorship, and a 
revolution has taken place. Meanwhile, to prove 
that such political cricket is a family and not an 
international affair, Colombia and Costa Rica 
submitted a vexed question of boundary dispute 
to the arbitration of the President of France, and 
promise to abide by his recent decision thereon. 


| 





Spanish public men assert that the loss 
of its colonial possessions has contributed to the 
prosperity and strength of Spain. Since peace 
was declared and friendly relations have been : 
retstablished with the United States the material 
progress of Spain has been remarkable. Not 
only have the larger cities experienced a change 
for the better, but places of less importance 
throughout the kingdom have shown wonderful 
increase in manufacturing industries. Commerce 
in general has been making rapid progress, and 
that between Spain and the U nited States during 
the past year has been greater than at any time 
since 1884. From which it appears that national 
calamities may be transmuted into national bi 
ings, if that spirit in men or nations which ri: 
superior to despair be not absent. 











siasm to his manly appeal for “‘honesty, honor 
and concord.” 
—_+e+—___ 
HEROIC VIRTUES. 


A jewel in a ten-times barred-up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Shakespeare. 


Gin ee a ere 
The Helping Hand. 


hurricane which reduced Galveston to 
ruins, but the need of the survivors has 


M)ittsstane which roducod Galveston to 


not yet passed out of mind, nor have contribu- | 


tions to the relief fund ceased. 
The promptness, liberality and diverse charac- 
ter of these contributions make one of the most 


impressive incidents of modern times. Money, 


food, clothing, tents, medicines and disinfectants | 
| poured in upon the stricken city. Even before 


the bridges were restored whole trainloads of 
provisions were waiting close at hand, and loco- 
motives, which had hurried their charitable 
burden half across the continent, were fretting 
at the delay, almost within sight of the su‘ferers. 

The money gift of New York City alone 
aggregated a quarter of a million dollars, and 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francise~ 
and many other cities gave with proportionate 
generosity. 

Such a great outpouring of sympathy and 
substantial aid is remarkable in two ways. It 
shows how deep and strong is the current of 
practical Christianity and brotherly love in an 
age often called sordid and materialistic; and it 
brings out no less strongly the influence of 
invention and industrial progress on the moral 
life of a people. 

What would have been the fate of a community 
on which a disaster like the Gulveston hurricane 








had fallen seventy-five, or even fifty, years ago? ! 


How long would it have taken even the news to 
reach the outside world, and how much longer 
for aid to reach the sufferers? Pestilence ‘and 
starvation would have done their work, and 
thousands of those who survived the storm must 
have perished for lack of the help and in 
ignorance of the sympathy which the railway 


and the telegraph now bring so promptly to the | 


sufferer. 

Great inventions and vast industrial enter- 
prises of the age are drawing men closer together, 
and making charity more effectual and sympathy 
easier of expression. 

This is a thought which the humblest worker 


may take to himself; for it is as true of him as| 


of a Stephenson or a Morse, that laborare est 
orare, and that to be diligent in business is to 
find new ways of serving the Lord. 


——_~+- 


“Opinion Day.” 

URING the term of the Supreme Court of 
the United States Monday is known as 
“Opinion Day,” because that is the day 

on which the decisions are announced. Mr. 
Justice Harlan, going away from the Court at the 
close of a Monday session, fell in with one of the 
attorneys who had been ning to the reading 
most intently, and said to him cheerily, “How do 
you feel to-d: as 

“Pretty bad." was the reply. 
cases were decided, and I lost ev 

Mr. Justice ITarlan, who is the s 
of the Court, dropped into a diset 




















“Five of my 
one of them.” 
nior member 
ssion of what 








where the party is predominant, many a voter 
sees no reason why he should take time to go to 
the polls at a sacrifice of ‘business or pleasure. 
The stump speaker ‘shows him why.’’ Part of 
his business is to ‘bring out the vote.”’ 

If a campaign orator is a man of national 
reputation, his speeches provide material for 
local speakers, and every point he makes is used 


a campaigner’s chief purpose, of course, is to 
persuade the doubtful and convert his opponents. 
How shall he best do this ? 

A shrewd politician once said that the first 
‘ requisite to successful oratory is, that a man 
| should “talk as if he knew what he was talking 
i about and believed every word he said.” Senator 
; Depew, admitting this, goes a step beyond. 
A speech, he says, should have a solid foun- 
, dation of facts which cannot be successfully 
disputed. It should be put in plain English, so 





| that every one may understand it. The argument | 


| Should be “‘relieved with illustrations,” historical 


apt story. There should be no abuse. The 
weaknesses of opponents may be ridiculed 
lightly, but to call names or impute unworthy 
motives is the height of folly. 

Probably the reader has sometimes found 


instructions. 
Depew to tell him that such speakers do their 
cause no good. But we have quoted the views 
of one of the oldest and ablest of American 
campaigners to emphasize the timely truth that a 
| young man who wishes to serve his party on the 
stump must be honest, discreet, well-informed, 
| and respectful of his hearers and himself. 


———__~e— 


Ocean Telegraphy. 
T is only fifty years since the possibility of 
sending telegraphic messages under the sea 
i was first established; and the engineer who 


Dover to the French cliffs on the other side of the 
English Channel, is still living in England. The 
| cable soon ceased to work, but it was the pre- 
| cursor of the Atlantic cable which was paid out 
from the Great Eastern in 1866, and of the one 
hundred and seventy thousand miles of ocean 
cable now in operation. 

The discoveries of one generation become the 
indispensable conveniences of the next. To 
| realize how ocean telegraphy has affected the 
conditions of modern life, we have only to try to 
imagine what the world would be like without it. 
If dealers in cotton or wheat at New York or 
Chicago knew nothing of the day’s prices in 
| London or Bombay, how timid and contracted 
their transactions would be! If all our news 


| be those exchanges of opinion and sympathy 
which now make common interests among the 
| nations! Tow perplexing and interminable 
would be the adjustment of international ques- 
tions, if such conferences among the governments 


to wait the slow course of correspondence by 
mail! 

Like most discoverers and inventors, the first 
experimenters with ocean telegraphy builded 
better than they knew; and the world is vastly 





| the losing of cases implied. Tis experience had | different from what it would have been, if they 


Some months ago the German Emperor | been varied. He was a county judge in Kentucky | had not pushed their experiments, in the face of 


gathered around him in his palace a group of 
men to whom he gave fatherly advice and a 
commission. They were going forth; in their 
hands lay the honor of the fatherland; he knew 
he could trust them to keep it unsullied. Were 
these men secret ambassadors? High officers | 
for the foreign service? No, they were the cooks * 
and waiters for the Geran section of the Paris 
Exposition. Solemnity on such an occasion 
provokes a sinile, but the sequel shows that the 
best-behaved restaurant men at the exposition 
are the Germans. The American system of 
producing a similar result takes a different, 
but not less practical form. The late (. P. | 
Huntington once inspected his transportation 
lines incognito, and on a San Francisco ferry- 
boat ordered a beefsteak. After lony delay it 
arrived, fried to a crisp, and very unappetizingly 








in 1858, afterward attorney-general of the state, 
and in 1877 was appointed a Justice of the 
Supreme Court by President Hayes. 
Harlan is a very Jarze. full-faced man: he has 
passed his. si seventh birthday, but is. still 
hale and hearty. 

Tle told the attorney that he thought there was 
no reason for discouragement. The most difficult 
cases, he said—those in which the chances of 
success are the sinallest,—go to the best lawyers; 
and so their percentage of failures is almost sure 
to be larger than that of inferior men. The best 
doctors lose the most patients for a similar 
reason; and because of the further fact that in 
either law or medicine human skill will change 
results in only a small percentage of cases. 

This comforting advice of the oldest Judge of 
the Supreme Court is of far-reaching adaptation. 








Mr. | 


| discouragement and ridicule, to a successful 
conclusion. 
—__+e+—__ 
| 
| A Great Farmer. 


Joe 


Y countrymen have learned more from 


| this field than from any other agricul- | 


tural experiment in the world,” was 
the remark with which an American visitor 
turned away from a little English wheat patch. 

The field was part of the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Rothamsted, and the American’s 
estimate of its importance was justified by the 
lessons which it had taught. 

The recent death of Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
the founder of the station, and in a large sense, 
the father of modern scientific farming, closes a 
simple, wholesome and singularly useful life. 


again and again in those arguments that arise | 
whenever two men meet in campaign time. But | 


or personal, and occasionally pointed with an | 


himself enraged or wearied by campaign orators | 
who disregarded one or all of the above/| 
If 80, he does not need Senator | 


directed the laying of the first ocean cable, from : 


from Europe were a week old, how slow would | 


as those necessitated by the crisis in China had | 


voluntary and systematic industry, and of uns. 
ish devotion to a worthy object. His work was 
| devoted to the service of others far mor than to 
his own interests, and his name will be rem, 
bered as that of a modest but most wef 
benefactor of mankind. 


——~0+—__—_ 


He Was a “Cat.” 


N Englishman chatting recently with an 
A American lover of Dickens imparted an 
interesting little family reminiscence of 
the great novelist, with whom his grandfather 
had gone to school at Chatham. 
| Dickens was then a fair, handsome, blue-eyed 
| Httle fellow of about ten years old, with abundant 
‘curly hair absurdly crowned by a stiff, tall and 
large white beaver hat which was the prescribed 
head-gear of the scholars of Mr. William Giles’s 
school. He was a favorite with everybody, and 
was always prominent on festal occasions. 

He was not afraid of little girls, and shone at 
parties; he was great in school theatricals: he 
could tell stories until his comrades rolled in 
helpless laughter or their hair rose on their heads: 
he led the Guy Fawkes rites around the bonfire; 
‘he was an agile runner, a fair cricketer, and 
shared readily in all school sports. He was of 
rather delicate build, but although far from 
quarrelsome, he had been Known to give good 
account of himself in a fight. 

Giles’s boys were popularly nicknamed Cats. 
To this they did nct object, but they did object to 
having Puss! Puss! or Kitty! Kitty! called after 
them on the street, or to be greeted with prolonged 
caterwauls, and sounds in imitation of spitting 
felines. Impudent town-boys or partisans of some 
one of the three rival schools in the neighboring 
towns sometimes resorted to such insults, and it 
then became the duty of a self-respecting Cat to 
show his claws. 

Once, when two or three Cats were hanging 
about the great dockyards, watching the ship 
wrights at work, two bigger boys than they began 
| meowing at them. A pursuit at once ensued, 
leading over lumber heaps, along wharves, across 
| narrow planks and among rusty chains and plates, 
and terminating at length in pursuer and pursued 
tripping over the fluke of an anchor and tumbling 
together in a panting, pommeling pile. 

‘When it was untangled, the insulters retired 
defeated, sulkily nursing their bruises, and little 
Charles Dickens, with a bloody nose, was led by 
his mates to the waterside and the traces of 
honorable conflict discreetly washed away. 

The doggerel rhyme enumerating the four 
schools best known to Chatham, and from which 
the Cats took their name, is still handed down 
among the inhabitants. It is even less compli- 
mentary to the other institutions: 

Baker’s Bulldogs, 
Giles’s Cats, 

New-road Scrubbers, 
Troy-Town Rats! 





“Noblesse Oblige.” 
! A PRETTY story is told of the late Duchess 


of Teck, who from her childhood was 3 

favorite representative of royalty to the 
English people. When she was a young girl, some 
action which she thought unworthy of her birth 
| was suggested to her. 

“No,” she said, smiling, “1 am the Princess 
Mary of Great Britain and Ireland. <And"— 
| touching her breast—“I feel it here.” 

Among royal families, it is said, the Swedish 
sovereigns, descendants of Jean Bernadotte, most 
strongly insist upon the high duty which the king 
owes to his rank. Noblesse oblige was taught to 
all the sons of Oscar J. by their father, as the 
chief rule of their lives. 

One day, says the author of “‘Cameos and Curios 
of Court Life,” the king was driving with his son 
Charles when a poor boy attracted the attention 
of the prince. 

“Let me throw a franc to that fellow, father.” 
he pleaded. 

“You may hand him a franc; you must net 
throw it to him. He, too, may be a prince some 
day.” 

Prince Charles was anxiously trained by his 
mother, the Princess Josephine, in the highest 
code of good manners. One day she found him 
lolling at full length on the sofa. 
| “That is not a becoming way of taking your 
| ease,” she sald. 

The boy’s eyes twinkled. “But, mamma,” be 
\ said, “T learned this attitude from Herr Bos 
troem”’—his tutor. 
| ‘The princess was silenced for a moment. Tt? 
' she sald, “When you are as learned and . 
man as Herr Bostroem you may do as he do”s: 
but not before.” 
One day the sentry on duty barred the Wa) wo 
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the prince into a couwt¥ ard tale Was absolutely 
interdicted to the royal cNdren, 

“Jyo you know who 1 9?” he demanded, in a 
fury. 

“You are Prince Charles, but I cannot let you 
pass,” said the man, firmly. 

“Then you make sure of your twenty-five, 
according to law!” and the boy ran to his father, 
demanding that the man should have twenty-five 
lashes, the usual punishment for insulting a 
mv er of the royal family. 

Here,” said the king, “are as many 
Give them to him for doing his duty.” 

Prinee Charles carried them to the sentry. 
“Here are the twenty-five, as I promised you, 
he said. The soldier bowed low, but there was a 
twinkle in his eye and in that of the prince which 
showed that they both understood. 








‘iksdalers, 
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PECULIAR POSSESSIONS. 


Many people make collections of articles more 
or less interesting, but possibly few go in for such 
Dulky objects as those chosen by a gentleman of 
Pontefract, in the north of England. Old doors 
are the object of his desire and he has a most 
curious collection, His doors come from old 
houses, castles and abbeys that have some histor- 
ical interest. Household Words is responsible for 
the statement that not long ago he offered as 
much as five thousand dollars for a door through 
which, during the French Revolution, Marie Antol- 
nette, Charlotte Corday, Danton and Kobespierre 
Passed to the guillotine. 

Not quite as interesting in a general sense, but 
in all probability of quite as much interest to the 
collector, was a curious collection of corks owned 
by a Frenchman who died a few years ago at 
Paris. A fairly good history of his life was to be 
read on these corks, for he saved every one drawn 
for the delectation of himself or his friends, and 
on each he inscribed the date and particular occa- 
sion upon which the bottle was opened. 

Probably nobody of to-~lay has a strong desire 
to bring together a great variety of teas and snuffs. 
Lord Petersham, however, a noted dandy in his 
day, had a hobby for collecting various kinds of 
ten and snuff. All round his sitting-room were 
shelves, on the one side laden with canisters of 
Souchong, Bohea, Congou, Pekoe, Russian and 
other teas, and on the other bearing handsome 
jars containing every kind of snuff the collector 
could lay his hands on. 

Queen Margherita of Italy is the owner of a 
curious collection, one that has in it the interest 
of association. It comprises the foot- and head- 
gear of royal and imperial personages of different 
periods. It is said to embrace a sandal worn by 
the tyrant Nero, a pair of white slippers which 
belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, shoes worn by 
Queen Anne and the Empress Josephine, and 
gloves that were once the property of Marie 
Antoinette. 
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CHANGED THE SUBJECT. 


Among honored names in Boston is that of 
George Ticknor, whose life as a Harvard pro- 
fessor, wise counsellor of many younger writers 
and generous giver of his books and his time, 
gained him a permanent place in memory which 
possibly might not have been secured by his own 
literary productions. 

He had much personal dignity and was often 
referred to as a literary autocrat, but it is said 
that on one occasion Thackeray showed an amus- 
ing disregard of Mr. Ticknor’s opinion. 

The famous novelist was dining with the histo- 
rian of Spanish literature, whose face bore a 
certain resemblance to that of his guest, particu- 
larly as regarded Thackeray’s queerly shaped 
hose. 

Mr. Ticknor fell into a somewhat sentimental 
mood and indulged in a monologue on love, to 
which Thackeray listened politely for some 
moments. At last he was appealed to, and a 
whimsical smile lurked about his mouth as he 
said: 

“Yes, yes; but after all, what have two broken- 
nosed old fellows like you and me got to do with 
love?” 

Upon which, it is related, Mr. Ticknor chose a 
new topic without loss of time or temper. 


——___<e»—___ 


A FOILED INTERVIEWER. 


When George Sand, the famous French novelist, 


was living at Nohant, near the close of her life 
she was fairly caught on her own grounds by a 
determined British journalist, of her own sex, who 
opened a formidable note-book; and demanded 


“At what hour do you work, madame?” 
“I never work,” replied Geor 





Sand, gaily 














“Ho! But your books? When do you m: 
them?” 

“They make themselves, morning, evening and 
night.” 

This was baffling, but the British lady, although 
deficient in gre did not lack grit, and said. 





‘What is your own favorite, 
your novels?” 


may I ask, among 











“Olympia,” returned George Sand, with a 
beaming smile. 

“Olympia? 1 do not know that one.” 

“Perhaps—I have not yet written it!” and the 
victimized author beat a hasty retreat, much 
amused as she looked back and saw that her 
nonsense was being duly jotted down in the 
formidable note-book 

<o- 
NO JOKE THERE. 

A travelling vender of patent medicines who had 
invaded Chicago’s populous West Side bethought 
himself one evening of an ingenious method of 
attracting attention to his lecture and his wares 

Taking his station at a street corner and mount 
ing a chart of the human anatomy in his buggy, he 
“tousled” bis hair in order to give himself a wild 
appearanes, and in a loud voice, but —as he sup. 

d—with a jocose’smile on his face, he shouted 
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“Fellow-citizens, Iam here to warn you against ! 2 For 


the encroachments of capital and bid you rise 
and crush the monster! Fellow-citizens, I ain an 
anarchist —” 
| This was as far as he was allowed to proceed. 
He was dragged from his buggy, and before the 
| police could rescue him from the infurtated crowd, 
| was soundly beaten. 


The people might have tolerated him as a mere F 





anarchist crank, or might have listened wi 
patience to a medical lecture, but the combination 
seemed to be too much for them, 

At any rate, anarchy is no joke in Chicago. 





The Puritan Maid. 


A Charming Souvenir for 
Companion Subscribers. 


The Youth's Companion Calendar for 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall, 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 


long. o 
head is an exact copy of 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Seunger. 

a 
Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 


nettes of the months 
tastefully arsanged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 


permanent ornament. 
a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 
is published exclusively 





THis SMALL CUT SHOWS 

THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
| ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
| IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 


BRAUTY OF COLOR. ion, and cannot be ob- 


tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
| Subscription for 1901. 





' The next issue of 
The Companion will include our 
Special Premium Offers 


to those who secure new subscribers for The 
Youth's Companion. Unusual inducements and 
opportunities are offered to all of our subscribers. 
1 
1 





THE DOG AND THE LAW. 


The justice of the land as it is meted out to lowa 
dogs leaves something to be desired—by the dogs. 
In the recent suit for damages resulting from the 

; bite of a dog, the judge’s decision, as quoted in 
‘the Green Bag, was as follows: 


| “That the injured girl threw sticks at the dog 
several montlis before she was bitten admits no 
j exeuse. A dog has no right to brood_over his 
wrongs and remember in malice. The only 
; defence available to the dog's master is the doing 
‘of the unlawful act at the time of the attack by 
the person injured.” 
| Of course the dog who “broods over his wrongs 
! and remembers in malice” does not reach the 
| standard of human perfection, but the difference 





and is twenty-six inches . 


The large portrait. 


rich roses, with the vig- ' 





able for framing as a: 





by The Youth's Compan: : 


between the dog as he is and the dog as the Iowa ‘ 
judge thinks he should be is nearly as great as ‘ 


| that between the actual and the ideal man. Poke 
almost any dog with sticks, and he knows where 
to place a bite when the right time comes. 

ot long ago a Norwegian, whose knowledge of 
dogs was not obscured by ex cathedra notions, 
| was sued for shooting one which he had tormented. 

On the trial the plaintiff’s attorney suggested that. 
' It would have been better and more humane when 
| the big bulldog came at him with mouth open and 
' teeth set to have used the butt end of the gun and 
| thus scared him away. 

“YT would have done dat,” replied the Norwe- 
sian, “but de bulldog he not come at me dat way, 
and so I tenk I better use de safe end of my gui 
on him.” 





THE REAL THING 


It was the middle of winter, and the head of a 
charitable institution was examining a number of 
poor children as to their claims to more comfort- 
ible clothing. She said to a little girl, who was 
pinned up in a thin shawl 

“Have you any clothes at home? 

“Nom.” 

“What have you got on?” 

“Please, this is me mother’s shawl, an’ me dress 
is next, an’ then comes I.” 

Moral philosophy was not this little girl’s distin 


guished Ik, but she made the ego of her brief 
discourse seem a vivid realit which is more than 
many able minds have succeeded in doing in a 


good many more words. 








A PARSON’S PUN. 


A writer in the 
late Canon Bingham with the following bit of wit 


Cornhill Magazine eredits the 





He was driving one day with other 

























elerical me: when the conversation turne 
upon the meaning of the two places they were 

1 Wool and Wareham, in the county of 

{ow do you account for the origin of these 
names, Canon Bingham?” asked one of the party 

“Don't you know this is a sheep county,” replied 
the canon, “and at Wool you woe i 
ut Wareham you wear ‘em? 

MONSIEUR DE FRANCK: “You wind up ze clock 
to make him go?” English tutor: “Exactly.” 
Monsieur de Zen what for you wind up 
ze beezness tow tim stop?" —K rchange 





Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoaraeness, use 
n’s Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Adv. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
el and uncrowded profession 5 
ly? Situations always obtainable. 
nal instructors by mall, 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


100 different 
to Kico, © 
Labuan, Borneo, Finland, 1 
only 10 cts. an'excellent bargain. Agents 
wanted New 1900 List free. 
CG. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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Relieves Sick Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and soothes the nerves. 


BROWN’S 
FAMOUS PICTURES. 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. 
Size 5x8, 1700 subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous 

paintings, architecture, 

on tife uf Christ. Yi, Mad 

Send 4 cts. in stamps for 4 
lectures and page catalogue, 
Nustrated with thirty pictures, 


G. P. Brown & Ce., Beverly, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


COLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co, ua 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co, tinted, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


TRADE-MARK ESTABLISHED 1r7fo. 


IN HIS VALISE. 
A DOCTOR CARRIES GRAPE-NUTS FOOD, 


A physician in McDade, Tex., who cured himself 
by the use of Grape-Nuts food, says: “ La grippe 
lett me a physical and nervous wreck, with 
indigestion, dilated stomach, constipation and 
neurasthenia. I tried electricity, vapor batbs, 
travelling, camping and medicines ad nauseum. 

“ Finally I put myself on Grape-Nuts food, and 
before the first package was gone I made such 
an improvement that it seemed difficult to believe. 
I finally got to carrying Grape-Nuts in my valise, 
and in my pocket when I didn't have a valise. 
Yesterday I secured a new case of two dozen 
packages. 

“The facts are that I could eat, and did cat, 
digest and assimilate the food, and gained 
remarkably in strength. I am now regularly 
attending to my practice. I have been twenty 
years in practice, and am free to say that Grape- 
Nuts food Is the most perfectly and scientifically 
made food I have ever known. My name, for 
professional reasons, should not be published.” 
It can be given privately to those who care to 
inquire, by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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iNew Winter: 
Suits 
and Cloaks. 





HE. costumes and 

cloaks which we 
make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly dif- 
ferent from ready-made 
garments. When wear- 
ing one of our. styles 
you do not run the risk 
of meeting other ladies 
wearing garmentswhich 
look exactly like yours, 
‘There are hundreds of 
firms selling 





ready- 
made suits and cloaks, 
but we are the only 
house making fashiona- 
ble garments to order 
at moderate prices. 
Our Catalogue illus- 


; 
Of suits and cloaks. We 





will mail it free, to- 
gether with “a choice 
line of samples to select 
irom, Our prices 
this season are lower 
than ever before. 


Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Esqulaite Tailor - 
jade Costumes, 
selected trom the newest Paris models, 
$8 up. 
Tailor-made Gowns, both jacket and skirt 
ed throughout with fine quality taffeta 
ik, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate pric 
Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 
New French Skirts cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts, made of double-face materiai 


We prepay all Express charges. We would 
be pleased to mail our catalogue, together with a 
full line of samples to select from, to any lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. fe sure to 
say whether you wish samples for suits or for 
cloaks, and we will then be able to send you exactly 
what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples: you will get them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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THE BUTTON THAT HAS 
Nix iaaxe ~ SAVED MANY WEARY 
he Knees. STITCHES 


| NEVER Sse" 
|) The 
















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


ose 


No Stitehing la the Blastle. Supporter. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANT 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 


LOOK 








For the Name #3 
on Every Loop 












Atthe 3} 
Beginning } 
Use $ The exquisite designs of 

Vesta 
Oyster Forks § 
3 

3 

3 

; 


Lotus 


Round Bowl 
Soup Spoons i 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


ware will meet every requirement of the most 
elaborate social function. 
ices “1847 Rogers Bros."’ spoons and forks meet 
the approbation of the most fastidious taste and 
the requirements of fashion's exact decree. 
to see the new designs of ‘1 847"' goods. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell them, 
Send for Catalogue No K b 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 


} At the 
3 Bott Ending 
1847 Rogers Bros. Use 


Berkshire 
Fruit Forks 
Ask a 
Berkshire 
Ice Cream 

Spoons 


From the oysters to the 


‘ore buying. 


+ MERIDEN, CONN. New Yorn. CHicaco 





> ~ usefulness. 
LOUISE Mc CLOY HORN 






REMEMBER when he 
sought us, more than 
twenty ago, 
Asking work among the 
mowers where the scythes 






his reformation. 
reinstates the prodigal son. 





And his laughter took us 
captive, happy- hearted 
shepherd Joe. 

Then he labored late and 


good to hear, 


“Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” In 
the hour of true repentance it is the grace of 
Heaven even more than the forgiveness of his 
fellow-men that enables a transgressor to begin 
The signet of his Father 


flashed to and fro, 

With his merry English ——<0+—__ 
accent and his ruddy = c 
cheeks aglow, Railroads in China. 


EOPLE who know the Chinese as well as 
any outsider can—which is probably very 
superficially indeed—tell us that much of 
arly, and his laugh was | the anti-foreign sentiment in China ts provoked by 
oa . | the doings of railroad-builders. Ancestor-worship | 


Till the harvest was all garnered and the corn , !s @ part of the Chinese religion. When an engi- 


was In the ear. 
And when autumn days were ended we were 
loath to let him go, 1 
80, while winter storms descended, “bided”’ still 


the shepherd Joe. Considering that the population of 


How he showed the children secrets of each 
flower and bee and bird! 


heer desecrates the sacred graves in order to lay 
out a route, he rouses the populace to fury. 

Yet until a few years ago these same engineers 
found very little to do in the “Middle Kingdom.” 


China is four 


hundred millions, more or less, and that it covers 
an area larger by six hundred thousand square 
miles than the surface of the United States; con- 
And he told them tales at even, such as never | sidering, too, that only a part of the interior com- 


children heard; | merce can be carried on by means of rivers, and 


And he sent his wages homeward where the tides 
of Sussex flow, 
And the dear old mother lingered dreaming of the | 


laugh of Joe. The first railway constructed in 





When the spring came down, fleet-footed, like a 
school-belated child, 

And the creek-lot was all flooded with the freshet 
flowing wild, 

‘We would see him coming, bringing the young , a a ane 
lambs too weak and slow, mines began with a le tramway 

And across the pastures ringing we would hear ; veyed by water to Tlentsin men 
the laugh of Joe. thfs ar 

Ness shoul 

frozen up. 


Finally, by cautious mana; 
put through a railway from 


| The Chinese government tore it up in 


have been most active, 

Then the fearful fever took him, and our words he 
did not heed, 

And his talk was all disjointed of the young lambs 
and their need: 

And the poor old mother waited, where the great 
ships come and go, 

For the letter that was fated nevermore to come 
from Joe, 


ment, 


In 1892 Li Hung Chang 
road. In 1895 the government carr: 
still. Now, as the Imperial Chines 
reaches from Pekin to 
two branches, measures about four hi 

" d him, dro hen the anti-foreign movement ai 
a eh eapaatet ids caress my Ee extension, running northeast from 
. 


So we laid him down to rest him, foreign earth | 
around him pressed, 

Waiting for the morning's breaking when the 
angel's trump shall blow, 


Was agreed that from Kin-chou—wh 


six hundred and fifty miles. 


that the rest must move over the worst highways. 
| {n the world, it seems a wonder that the Chinese 
were not sooner driven to resort to the steam road. 


n China was 


eleven miles long and connected Shanghai with 
iusung. An English company built f in 1876. 
Ine 


1877, 


Railways seem to flourish best in northern China. 
Here they had their origin in the needs of the coal- 
mines at Kalping, east of Pekin, which have been 
operated since 1885. The English manager of the 


to carry the 
ce to be con- 
trouble with 


rangement was that in winter, when busi- 


the river was 


the engineer 


e mines to Tientsin 
and Taku, and it was afterward extended at the 
northeast of Kaiping, to reach new collieries. 
The Chinese themselves Proyidea the capital. 

uilt an extension of this 


‘led it farther 
e Railway, it 
ing 


Kin-chou, and inclu 


jundred miles. 
rose, another 
Kin-chou a 


hundred miles, was under .construction; and it 


hich is at the 


head of the Gulf of Liaotung—the system should 
be connected with the Russian line which is to 
run from Port Arthur to the Siberian railway, 


Its triumphant summons waking once again the| At the southwest of the capital. Most of the 
laugh of Joe. railroads are at the “projgcte "’ stage. There is 
& fine, from an fo. ting, cighty- eight 
- | Miles long. Inese cay ists have anne 
Still when winter evenings darken with the rush- extend tne to Hankau ap the Yangtze River. An 


ing sleet and snow, 


I can see the clder-pitcher where the hearth is all | railroad from Hankau to Canton. 


American company has a concession to build a 
Thus the dis- 


aglow; tahoe between Pekin and Canton; twelve hundred 
miles, may ul nat e Dri ed, 

T can see the brown nuts glisten, and the apples | ™i% statisticians ayree that there are four thou- 
in a row, | sand miles of telegraph in China, but none of them 
And I fancy as I listen I can hear the laugh of | dares to say how many miles of railroad are in 
Joe. | existence, nor does any one attempt to keep track 
, | of the concessions that have been granted in the 
————<~ee—___ last few years and that may or may not be utllized. 
| Many ‘ionic degaipen have sided with the 

: masses in objecting ese concessions. 
Who Will Pay ? With the statesmen religious prejudice is not so 


intense as with the common people. 
that China’s true Polle isto 

with Chinese cap! 

a foreign debt. 
to the economic problems that, will 


father, was a reckless spend- 
thrift. By the time he 
reached his majority he had 
“run through” a sum of money | 
equal to a comfortable for- 
tune. His father, believing 
his surroundings to be the 
cause of his dissipation, pur- 
chased him a commission in 
the army, and sent him away 
from his old associates. 

But habit proved stronger 
than duty, and after a fast 
career of a few months, the 
young officer found himself 
in serious trouble. The laws 
of Russia are very rigid re 

- garding the payment of debts, 
and he was owing more money 


A YOUNG Russian, the son of a very wealthy 
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ESIDES being the first soldier 
battle-fleld a chess board, o1 


the every-day tactics of Gustavus 
Sweden stamp him as an interesti 
had splendid courage. On taking 
embark in the German war, he sald: 


I know the perils, the fatigues, th 


retreat secure un 
if itis the will of 


forces. I hold m; 
alternative. An 


But they say 


ulld railroads slowly, 
ital, thus avoiding the incubus oO: 
And they look forward with dread 


arise when— 


in a densely populated land, where every morsel 
of food has to be fought for—rallroads throw mil- ‘ 
lions of coolies, carriers and junkmen out of work. | 


Gustavus Adolphus. 


to “make his 
nm which only 


his hand controlled the moves,” as the late 
Stephen Crane has it in Lippincotl’s Magazine, 


Adolphus of 
ing man. He 
his leave to 


he difficulties | 
of the undertaking, yet I am not lismayed by the 
wealth of the House of Austria, nor by. her veteran 


ler the worst 
the Supreme 


than he could raise. Failure to pay would mean | Being that Gustavus should die in the defence of 


arrest and imprisonment. The next day a large 


gambling debt—one of the kind miscalled “debts | to obey ‘the great Sovereign o! 


the fatth, he pays the tribute with thankful acqui- 
escence; for it is a king’s duty and his religion 
Kings without a 


*9, t | Murmur. For the prosperity of all my subjects I 
of honor’’—must be met, or he would fall into offer my warmest Prayers o heaven! I be you 


lasting disgrace. 

That night he sat alone in his room in the | Gustavus was sincerely religious. 
barracks. For the first time he slowly reviewed | first man of his expedition to land on 
his wild career, and a great disgust took posses- | Usedom, where le immediately seiz 
sion of him. Te picked up a sheet of paper and and broke the soll for the first of 
began to count up the long list of his debts. 
When he had put the last one down, he was 
staggered at the cost of his prodigal conduct. 

He knew that he could expect no more help 
from his father. His heart sank with shame, 


fell upon his knees and prayed. 


officers, he sald-to them: 
“A good Christian will never make 


all a sincere, it may be an eternal, farewell. 


He was the 
the Island of 
ed a pickaxe 
his intrench- 


ments. Then, retiring a little from his officers, he 


Observing a 


snecring expression on the faces of some of his 


a bad soldier, 


A man that has finished his prayers jhas at least 


and he broke down and wept bitterly. Blinded ; completed one-half of his daily work.” 


by his misery, he wrote under the long column, 
“Who will pay?” Then, exhausted with suf- Ante" 

fering, he laid his head upon the table and fell | ater bac semiicg yarous differen 
asleep. 

That night the emperor, well disguised, was 
making one of his many rounds among his 
soldiers, Ile saw the midnight light burning, 
against the regulation, and softly opened the | Swedish service. He wae viding off 
door. Seeing the paper, he took it up and/| mack when the iking pyertook: hit. 

Seton,” eT ge 
scanned its contents. He had not been ignorant with me,'and I am sorry 
of the officer’s habits, or of the financial embar- | 
rassments they must cause him. 


jor what I 


But he also| fo", brother officer. 


The Scotch subjects of Charles I. of England 
felt great sympathy with Gustavus in his charac- 
ter as a Protestant champion, and many of them 


ces of opinion 


between the | 
| Scotehmen and Gustavus, in all of which the king 
' showed hfmself a man of moral courage, not afrai 
to apologize for and take back his hasty words: 
One Colonel Seton was mortally o' “1 
receiving a slap in the face from the king. He 
demanded and received instant dismissal from the 


ended at 


toward Den- ; 


‘ou are greatly offended 


did in haste. 


T have a high regard for you, and have followed 
you expressly to offer you all the satisfaction due 
Here are two swords and | 


noted the signs of tearful repentance, and pitied | two pistols in choose which weapon you please, 


and you sha 
This was too ‘at an appeal 
nimity. He broke out wit 


the sinner’s youth. He took the pen and wrote | 
underneath the agonizing question, ‘‘Nicholas.”” 

In the morning the officer awoke, and to his 
amazement saw the signature. What did it! 








and the two men rode back to cam) 
At one time Hepburn declare 


avenge yourself against me.” 

fo Seton’s magna- 
in renewed expressions 
of the utmost devotion to the king and 


his cause, 
together, 


with fury to, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|mean? How came the emperor’s handwriting 
j there? In a few hours an orderly brought the 
young man a purse of gould. The debts were 
paid, and the man was saved for honor and 


Gustavus that he “would never again unsheath 
his sword in the Swedish quarrel ;” but he did 80, 
and was made governor of Mumeds, 

Douglas, a Scotchman who had enrolled himself 
in the Swedish army in 1623, behaved in so unpar- 
donable a manner in Munich as to cause his 
arrest. Sir Henry Vane, the British ambassador 
to Sweden, who was greatly disliked there for his 
insolence and obstinacy, approached Gustavus 
and demanded the release of Douglas. 

“By heaven!” replied the king, “if you speak 
another syllable on the subject of that man, [ will 
order him to be hanged!” resently, however, he 
said, “IT now release him on your parole; but I 
will not be affronted a second time. The fellow 
is a rascal, and I do not choose to be served by 
such animals.” 

“May it please your majesty, I have always 
understood that the subjects of the kin; my 
master, have rendered you most faithful services.” 

“Yes, I acknowledge that the ople of your 
nation have served ine well, and far better ihan 
any others,” replied the king; “but this dog con- 
cerning whom we are talking has affronte me, 
and I am resolved to chastise him!” 

Within a few moments he had grown calmer and 
sald: “Sir, I request you not to take offence at 
what has dropped from me. It was the effect of a 
; Warm and hasty temper. I am now cool again, 
and beseech you to pardon me.” 





ESS 
ZITBLLA COCAB 
Wt is more dear than calm October days, 





gaze, 
In love with Peace, as she would fain give o’er 
| The winter's strife, and battle wage no more? 
How soft the sky, where not a cloud doth move! 
And softer than the tender blue above, 
That other sky, deep in the waveless lake, 
Upon whose shore nor birds nor bees awake,— 
A splirit-touch the meanest thing makes falr, 
And spicy odors rove the amber air,— 
The drowsy light, pallid with languor, falls 
On crimson tree, and cedar’s outspread pals, 
A mellow radiance through the woodland gleams, 
And wraps the flelds, in atmosphere of dreams! 


So long the tryst between the earth and sky, 
Unanchored ships at willing anchor He. 

For all things, great and small, enamored are 

Of quietness—the breezes rest afar, 

And gadding insects, that delight to roain, 

Furl their bright sails, content to stay at home,— 
Soon, Twilight wins all to her pensive mood,— 
The stillness deepens in the lonely wood, 

As though Silence were dead, and her wan ghost 
Haunted the charmed spot she loved the most. 
But Memory wakes, for she can never dic 

To breaking hearts, who list her furtive sigh, 

As she gives back to Thought the golden haze 
Of long-departed, dear October days! 





Turning the Tide. 


Te writer of fiction may discover psycholog- 
ical causes of panics; but the old soldier 
knows that when seasoned men act like 
frightened school children the causes are largely 
physiological—hard marching and fighting, empty 
stomachs, or worse yet, indigestion resulting from 
ill-prepared food and high nervous tension. Panics 
seldom occur in the face of the enemy; when they 
do they are sufficiently tragic to find thetr histo- 
rian. They most frequently occur after the battle 
is over, and then, after a sufficient lapse of time, 
their amusing features become apparent. So it 
was with the panic at Shiloh. 


| On the morning after the battle, a man in front 
of the Federal forces found an unexploded shell 
and heedlessly hurled it against a tree. 
exploded with terrific force and killed six men. 
he outcome was so unexpected and so horrt- 

fying that the soldiers near ran blindly away. 

thers, hearing the noise and getting no explana- 
tion of its cause, ran after the first squad. Seeing 
@ great number of men running in the rear, the 
teamsters and artillerists hurriedly hitched up 
horses and mules, to be ready for an emer; rency. 

“So the panic grew,” says an old army officer in 
the Chicago /nter-Ocean, “and it continued long 
after the originators of the stampede had turne 
back to their camp. 

“Whole 
brigade, posted in the rear, saw a crowd of 

anic-stricken men charging down upon them. 
pt. Orton Frisbie, in command of one battalion, 
formed his men in I{ne to stop the stampede. 

“Confronted by a line of bayonets, the men who 
had been running halted, but insisted on ain 
through the line. Not one could tell what hi 
happened. Two men, supporting a third, asked 
that they might be permitted to ge to the hospital 
in the rear. “In answer to questions, they stated 
thatthe man they were carrying had been severely 
wounded in the leg just above the knee. Captain 
Frisbie, after a careful examination, said: 

“Well, if he was wounded he must have 
changed his trousers since he was shot. There is 
no bullet-hole in them.’ 

“This restored the nerve of the men. 
laughed and turned back.” 


They 





om 


A Clever Bear. 


WOODSMAN, who lived near the haunts of 
A wild animals and saw many strange sights, 
tells in the New York Tribune a good 

story about a clever bear. 


Our folks once had_a seumpy lot, with woods on 
three sides of it. The field had been seeded to 
clover, and fifteen or twenty woodchucks dug 
holes In the ground and lived high and in peace 
till a bear got into the habit, along In Ju ly, of 
| stealing out of the woods just before sunset every 
| day, crouching in the tal! clover and pouncing on 
| ® woodchuck while it was at supper. 

Father wouldn’t shoot the bear, because its fur 
was good for nothing then, and ‘he wanted it to 
thin out the woodchucks. 

When the bear had killed a number of the 
woodchucks and carried them into the woods, a 
wise old woodchuck in the upper end of the ficld 
began to smell a rat, and whenever the bear stole 
out of the timber the old woodchuek would sit by 
its hole and whistle to warn the other woodchucks 
of the bear’s presence. 
| Then he and all the woodehueks in the lot would 
Tun into their holes, and the bear would slouch 
back to the woods, looking sheepish. 

When the old woodehuck had Played this trick 
| & few tines, the bear apparently set to thinking, 
| for at noon one hot day we saw him shamble out 
| of the woods and climb a tree just above the old 
woodcbuck's burrow. 

Not a woodchuck was in sight, and that made 





When Nature, pausing, seems to stand at | 


regiments became involved, and a 
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us wonder what the bear was up to, 
in the tree all the afternoon, "and ja oy 
sundown we saw the old woodchuck crawl ice 
its hole and take a survey of the tleld set 

He didn't see the bear, 80 Pretty soon jy 
scampered off some distance from his hole 
began to nibble clover. Then the bear let i 
arop fom ae limb. ij at 

e landed near the hole, got on i 
second, and lay flat in the clover, Thence i : 
heard the thud and scampered for his hole, re 
the bear nabbed him and ‘squeezed him to teat 
te The | hi 
h the wise woodchuck out of 

bear had smooth sledding, and belong the ed 
August had killed every woodchuck in the lot “ 


——_~o+—___ 


Ostrich and Soldier, 


NGLISH soldiers have frequently mistaken 
troops of ostriches for bands of Boers, and 


bands of Boers for ostriches, Says the New 
York Press. In some cases the ostriches have 
made friends with the soldiers, A correspondent 
who was with General Methuen at th Modder 
River writes: 


While I ranged the valley or plain 

lasses, something slipped and fe heavy te 

€ loose stones behind me. I turned, to 
dodge or help a stumbling man, and found myself 
starl ng into the great brown eyes of an ostrict six 
feet tall and with legs as thick as and longer than 
my own. 

"He came up here some days a; 0," Sai 
soldier, “and he always stays here now, Weng 
| him and fool with him, and he seems very happy.” 

The ostrich stalked past me and took a poskin 

between the major and the captain, where, after 
| appearing to observe that they were very busy 
scanning the landscape, he, too, stared ‘at the 
plain and remained erect and watchful, in appear. 
ance the highest type of a sentry. He mare 
this fine effect for just a moment by seizing and 
swallowing a box of Safety-matches. After that 
he continued his sentry duty with satisfaction in 


| his eyes. 
| A made triumphal tours of the country with 

his tintype studio on wheels, tells in Lip 
;Pincott’s Magazine of an amusing development 
| due to chemicals more subtle than any in use in 





oe 


Too Far and Too Near. 
old photographer, who for many years 





_| his dark room. 


One Fourth of quly @ young farmer and his 
sweetheart came to him to have some tinty) 
taken together. He posed them on a flight of 
stairs, with a balustrade between them. WI n he 
came from his dark room after developing the 
plate, the young fellow stepped forward ‘8nd said: 

“Sa-a-y, couldn’t ye take t over again?” 

“Why, what's the matter?” the Photographer 
asked {n surprise. 

“We aint going to like that Picture a bit,” was 
the evasive answer. 

“But why not?” the photographer persisted. 

“Wal,” the young man blurted out, blushing to 
the roots of his hair, ‘she’s too fur off!” 

He refused, however, to Pay fifty cents for a new 
| sitting, and ut last took the tintypes as they wer. 
| The next day, however, he came back to the 
| gallery very wrathful. 
| “Sa-a-y?"he shouted, when he saw ‘the photogra- 
pher, “take that girl ‘off this Picture! I’m mad 
with her!” 





on 


Tragically Humorous. 


| HE Chicago Record tells 3 story which reads 
| like a queer negation of the good old injune- 
tion, “Honor to whom honor is due.” 


A peculiar telegraphic correspondence was Car- 
ried on between the capitals of Saxon: y, Bohemia 
and Russia. Some one in Dresden had’a maiden 
aunt who was taken sick and died ina hospital at 
Prague while on her way to Vienna. 

The nephew was noti fed, and he telegraphed to 
the Prague hospital authorities to send the body 
to Dresden, for entombment in the family vault. 

When the coffin arrived and was opened, it was 
found to contain, not the body of the aunt, but that 
of a uniformed and bedizened Russian general. 
Iminediately the nephew telegraphed to Prague: 

“No dead aunt, but Russian weneral. Where 
dead aunt?” 

From Prague came the reply: “If dead aunt not 
arrived, then Petersburg.” f 

The next telegram went to the rallway authori- 
tles at St. Petersburg, and read: 

a what do with Russian general? Where is dead 
aunt?” 

And from St. Petersburg was received the reply: 

Marts general ju all silence, Aunt just buried 
here with highest military honors.” 








———_~++ 


A Library in a Cracker-Box. 


HE British and Foreign Bible Society has 

| Published a unique and important edition of 
the Scriptures, said an attendant upon the 
recent world’s missionary conference in New York. 


It is @ translation into the Uganda language. 
The volume ts In shape very long, but is only three 
inches wide and about three inches thick. k 

A peculiar reason occasioned the adoption of 
this form. In Central Africa the white ants and 
other insects rapidly destroy a book unless it is 
well protected. The represeiitatives of the Church 
Missionary Society accordingly recommended 
the Bible Society that they should issue this 
edition in a form that would fit into the tin biscuit 
boxes of a certain firm, which are very generally 
used in Uganda families. a 

This has been done, and the ant-proof biscuit-box 
{s just large enough to hold this Bible, a small Bible 
; history, and a hymnal and a prayer-book: The 

misstonaries say that this little [lbrary in a tin box 
is exceedingly popular in Uganda. 


—————~+e>—___ 


His Prescription. 


PHYSICIAN who was slightly deaf, but did 
A not like to acknowledge it, was summoned 
one evening, just as he was on the point of 
retiring for the night, by a ring at his door-bell. 
He called through the speaking-tube: 
“Welle” 


‘or,” said a voice in reply, “this s Harrison 





ic — sake 
“Harrison? Got the earache? Heat a brick, 
wrap it in dampened flannel, and keep It close 
; Your ear till morning.” 
“Pha lealtT should ibe for you if I should 
“That is all Lshould prescribe for 
sec you, Mr. Harrison. If It isn’t better im the 
morning, let me know. Good night.” wled 
And disdaining further conversation, he cra vas 
into bed, while Mr. Harrison Yearick, who find 
suffering from neuralgia, went away to 
another doctor. 
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Grandpa. 


Y grandpa says that he was once 
A little boy like me. 
I s’pose he was; and yet it does 

Seem queer to think that he 

Could ever get my jacket on, 
Or shoes, or like to play 

‘With games and toys, and race with Duke, 
As I do every day. 

He’s come to visit us, you see. 

Nurse says I must be good 

And mind my manners, as a child 
With such a grandpa should. 

For grandpapa |s straight and tall, 
And very dignified; 

He knows most all there is to know, 
And other things beside. 

So though my grandpa knows so much, 
I thought that maybe boys 

‘Were things he hadn’t studied, 
They make such awful noise. 

But when I asked at dinner for 
Another plece of pie, 

1 thought I saw a twinkle in 
The corner of his eye. 

So yesterday when they went out 
And left us two alone, 

1 was not quite so much surprised 
To find how nice he’d grown. 

You should have seen us romp and run! 
My! now I almost see 

That p’r’aps he was, long, long ago, 
A little boy like me. 

GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 


———_~4>—__—__ 


@ 
The Guessing-Party. 


ERTIE’S birthday was coming 
& right in the middle of the 
fourth week of his whooping- 
cough, so he could not have 
much of a party. Onlythe family and 
the small girl from next door, who had 
given the cough to Bertie, and felt, 
therefore, somewhat responsible for his 
present woes. 

“How can we have any fun with 
such a little few to come? I ‘most 
think I won’t have any party,” said 
Bertie, mournfully, for birthdays in the 
Howe family had always been joyful 
days. 

But Aunt Sue came to spend the day, . 
and said she had a plan for a new kind 
of party that would amuse them all, old 
and young. Bertie was delighted to 
have a secret with this auntie, who 
always managed to find ways and 
means to bring good times with her. 
For one whole afternoon they were 
shut up in the guest-room, and the 
day before the birthday this placard, 
in good, big print, was posted on the 
dining-room door before the breakfast- 
bell rang: 

“Bertie Howe's tenth birthday will 
be celebrated by a Guessing-Party in 
the parlor to-morrow evening from seven 
until half past eight. Every one is in- 
vited to come, and will please bring 
something for the rest to guess.’ 

When the time came, you may be sure 
that all the family had dressed in their 
Sunday clothes, and were promptly 
seated in the row of chairs that Bertie 
had arranged. The small girl was also 
there, her eyes very round with expect- 
ancy, and a brown paper parcel in her 
hands. 

First on the programme came Aunt 
Sue’s contribution. This was a large 
square of white cloth, which she pinned 
up on the porti¢re where all could see. 
On the cloth she and Bertie had pasted 
twenty-five pictures they had cut from 
the advertising pages of the magazines 
and the daily papers. Some were very 
pretty and some were funny, but all 
were familiar ones. The difficulty came 
when you tried to think what it was 
that the picture advertised, for every printed 
word was either cut off or carefully inked over. 

There was the pretty chocolate girl with her 
tray, the babies taking a bath with some kind of 
soap, the girl with the tooth-brush and very white 
teeth, the scrubbing-woman who used a certain 
remarkable cleaning powder and had very little 
work to do forever after, tise bicycle and camera 
and patent medicine pictures that every one had 
seen dozens and dozens of times. Each picture 
had a number beside it, and papers and pencils 
were given to all, with ten minutes by the clock 
to write down all the names they could remember. 

This seemed easy at first and the pencils flew 
fast; but when the papers were gathered up, 
nobody had guessed all the pictures, but every- 
body was sure he could if he might only just 
think a few minutes longer. Big Brother Tom, 
who was always reading, had twenty-two correct 
answers, 80 he had the sheet of pictures given 
him as a reward, and rolled it up to carry to 
school to “atch the boys”’ with next day. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘Then it was considered polite to give papa the | person could tell them all, for the smells got 
next chance to puzzle the party. strangely blended when taken so near together. 

“Well,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye,; The small girl had been getting uneasy, and 
“after all that brain-work I’m sure you need | she now stood up. “I have brought a book,” 
something easy,” and he pulled out of his coat | she said. “It is a new one and a nice one, and 
pocket one of mamma’s spool-bags very tightly | has lots of pictures and stories, and I want you 
stuffed with something and tied up fast. ‘Each | to guess who It is for!” 
may squeeze this bag once with one hand, and| Then she sat down and looked hard at the 
say what is in it.” | carpet; but Bertie said, ‘‘Oh, thank you ever so 

“Beans!” said mamma, without an instant’s' much!” and did not see at all why the others 


WO little twin-brothers were Willy and Frank, 
Who went for a walk one day. 


They tramped over meadows and down the brookside 


Till tired to death were they. 
Then what did these boys do but sit down and cry: 
“We can’t take a step more, ’tis no use to try! 


We're tired, oh, so tired, 
till we’re ready to die! 


Boohoo! 
Boohoo!” 


ceo... 


UT good luck some- 


times will play 


wonderful tricks, 
And at Willy’s feet 
lay two beautiful 
sticks, 
As smooth and as round 
As ever were found. 
“Why, Frank, here’s a 


pair of fine horses 
said he. 

“We'll ride, yes, we 
will!” and they 
mounted in glee, 

And capered and cantered and galloped two miles, 

And jumped over fences and leaped over stiles. 
“We're not tired a bit, not a bit!” they both cried. 
“It’s tiresome to walk, but how pleasant to ride!” 





hesitation. “Pebbles!” “Candy-drops!” But’ laughed, although he had given nobody a chance 
nobody guessed peanuts because they were all to guess that question. 
shelled. Papa was disposed to be generous, so 


they all ate the peanuts while mamma offered | little birthday cake that ever was seen. “‘There’s 


Boohoo! 





Now in came Delia, the cvok, with the prettiest | 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
THREE PAIRS OF BROTHERS. 


In the dismal den of a grim old wolf 
Two little brothers played ; 
And she looked on them with a friendly air, 
And they pulled her tail and stroked her hair, 
And were not in the least afraid. 


Two little brothers came from a school 
Where Latin was spoken alone. 
And “These are my jewels!” their mother cried, 
‘With a mother’s joy and a mother’s pride 
In her glad, triumphant tone. 


Two little brothers lay fast asleep 
In a tower dark and dread ; 
Beside their pillows stood wicked men, 
And the two little brothers never again 
Awoke in their little bed. 


2. 
CHARADES. 





1 
A whole of a family would one two 
In spite of all his parents could do; 
A whole of a tree to the whole applied 
Caused ones in plenty, but not outside. 
i, 
My first expresses more than one, 
My next we all agree is none; 
le many flock at sound of third, 
My whole,—just guess it,—’tis a word. 
ML. 
My first is quite invisible, 
‘hough mighty in its force ; 
My second makes one miserable 
And causes much remorse. 
And though my whole we need not fear, 
We all look out when ft is near. 


3. 
WORD-SQUARE. 
A careless, idle —— is May, 


ith no —— of time or rule; 
Behind the — in work and pla : 
She’s always — at home and school. 
4. 


A CONCEALED ORCHESTRA. 
Twenty-seven Instruments. 


1 stopped beside a caravan 
And watched like a detective, 
To see the funny woolly man 
Do linear perspective ; 
1t made his role of Caliban 
Jocosely ineffective. 
If you had seen the hobo eat 
‘ou'd sald ’twas truly magic, 
Or nettles could not be so sweet, 
To eat them seems 80 tragic. 
A man displayed the oddest bug, 
Lethargic like a Tuscan; 
He cast 4 netting on a jug, 
Then gave it rump Efruscan. 
“Thave your fortune tn this bag,” 
Piped up a dusky Ripsy. 
1 thought to see a withered hag, 
A gorgon grimly tipsy; 
Instead, a serapli in a sack, 
But oh, her voice rang sharper. 
Sir, energy she did not lack, 
umb Was the rustic gaper. 
I felt a stab or sudden prick, 

I drew my trusty sabre. 
Beckoning me with motion quick, 
I saw my charming neighbor; 
She brandished in the air a club— 

My life I really relish. 
1 gave my sabre one good rub, 
4 soon I'd live as perish. 
But quarreling I do abhor, 
Now why should she be vexing? 
Spin, Ethel, to her side once more, 
And solve this thing perplexing. 


i The club’s a rolled up copy-book ; 


She'd pricked me with a pencil. 
She'd rumpled up her hair, and look — 
lLow did 1 spell utensil 
T moved a class we organize, 
Though tacit her negation, 
I saw the chance she didn’t prize 
Before this congregation. 
“Twas on the Via Appia—no, 
Nor at a whist—less Roman, 
“Twas at a concert in a show 
We met beside the showman. 
She left me of her own accord, 
{ only looked my sorrow, 
And hoped my nerves would be re- 


stored, 
As I bade her good morrow. 


5. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals and finals of the cross- 
words spell the names of an American 
President and an English poet born in 
October. 

Concealed Crosswords. 
“Pm folng to be a soldier,” said D. 
ugustus Dunn. 
“I like live in barracks, and I'm 
friendly to a gun.” 
And then he mounts the milkman’s horse 
as though he’d do and dare, 
And as he rides I really think he has a 
martial air. 
“I want a flery, dappled steed,” said P. 
Ethan Elbert Gaines. 
“Then with a native Arab I am going to scour the 
plains.” 


“Some soap and sand are needed for scouring,” I 
ed. 

“Perhaps a mop, P. Ethan, and a scrubbing-brush 
beside.” 


her guesswork. 

This she called puzzle portraits, and strange 
indeed did the faces look. If you want to see 
how hard it is to recognize any face with one of 
the features covered, do as mamma did, and take | 
the heads of President McKinley and Napoleon | 


something fur the one as guesses how many 
plums I put in; but sure, it’s *most all plums!”? | What cared these two aspiring youths that they 
There was a lovely frosting with a B and ten | Such duilgnd dreadimt scholars, the poorest ones 
candles on top, but all around the sides could be in school! 
seen bits of plums and plums and plums! 

The best way to find out seemed to be for 


6. 





and paste a strip of white paper across the mouth | Bertie to cut it at once. So he divided it into | 
! and chin. 
George Washington was guessed, even without , wrote the number he or she guessed and left the - 
his nose, but often as we had seen the faces of ; paper with mamma. Then, oh, such small bites, . 
; Dewey and Hobson, we guessed neither one with , such careful searchings, and such slow work 
his eyes covered. | about it all that papa said there would be no fear 
Then the big brother took his turn, with six | of indigestion! Finally it was discovered that 
: little pill bottles, which he gravely offered to each | Aunt Sue had guessed just the right number, 


six slices, and before they began to eat, each one | phat, 


RAMS 
----. but blest is the soul 
d unwavering, goes through 





This world’s a 





“to the goal. 


T hold that the --- 
Who finds a true - in the time of need. 


Their and -------- 
Through the night hours deep, 
Are not very 
Nor conducive to sleep. 





lucky indeed. 








Y person to smell, one after the other, as fast as 
| possible, and then to name what he had smelled. | 
| They contained cologne, vinegar, mixed mustard, | 
peppermint, camphor and petroleum. Only one 








a beautiful bouquet of roses. And Bertie said When the acorn he planted 


seventy-five plums, and to her Bertie presented 7, ________ boy you ever knew, 


she ought to have them anyway, for getting UP Were the world before me from wh 
the guessing-party. A.c. Tr, | 1 think-d prefer to live at --- ---. 








CURRENT - EVENTS | 


PRINCE TUAN DEGRADED.—A decree was 
signed by the Emperor and Empress of China, | 
September 25th, ordering the degradation of four | 
princes for encouraging the Boxers; depriving | 
Prince Tuan of his salary and official servants, 
and directing him to be brought for trial before | 
the Imperial Clan Court, which is the supreme 
judicial tribunal of China. As Prince Tuan is 
generally regarded as the chief instigator of the 
attacks on the legations, this decree suggests a 
purpose to set the machinery of Chinese justice 
in motion for the punishment of the perpetrators 
of the outrages. Taken in connection with edicts 
ordering funeral honors to the murdered German | 
minister and the Japanese secretary of legation, ' 
and with personal letters of apology sent by the | 
Chinese Emperor to the German Emperor, the ! 
tsar and the mikado, the decree is a hopeful sign. 

MOVEMENTS aT PRKIN.— The Russian | 
legation left Pekin for Tieutsin September 27th, | 
and most of the Russian troops were withdrawn | 
at the same time. On the same day, Count von | 
Waldersee, the German commander - in - chief, 
reached Tientsin. The Russians left at Pekin a 
mixed force of 2,000 men, which is about the 
strength of the American legation guard, retained 
by General Chaffee. The American naval force 
in Asiatic waters is to be augmented by the 
battle-ship Kentucky, the protected cruiser 
«llbany, and the gunboats Annapolis, Wil-| 
mington, Vicksburg and Dorothea. 

MISSION PoLicy IN CHINA.—At u confer- | 
ence in New York of representatives of the | 
various Protestant missionary organizations 
which have stations in China, it was voted 
unanimously that work in that empire should 
be suspended only, to be resumed at the earliest | 
practicable moment. The existing treaty between , 
China and the United States guarantees protec- 
tion not only to missionaries, but to native con- 
verts. With reference to claims for indemnity, | 
the conference voted that such claims, if called 
for by the government, should not be made by 
individuals, but by the mission societies; that 
they should cover only the actual vost of property 
destroyed and expenditures incurred, and that | 
payment for loss of life should be asked only in 
cases where it involved the loss of support of | 
wife or children. 


Tur Wueat Crop In KAnsAs this year 
breaks all records, and is estimated at 78,000,000 
bushels. Kansas farmers are reported to be. 
“wheat crazy,” and the railway managers must 
be in a similar state of mind, for it is a colossal 
undertaking to move such a crop. It is estimated 
that more than 130,000 standard cars will be 





required to hold the crop, making more than 5,000 
trains of 25 cars each, which, if placed in a single | 
line, would extend nearly from Kansas City to 
Ruffalo, a distance of about 1,000 miles. 


PROMOTION OF LoRD RoBERTS.—Septem- | 
ber 30th, the 68th birthday of General Lord 
Roberts, Baron of Kandahar and Waterford,— 
but better known throughout the British army as | 
“Bobs,”—was signalized by his appointment to | 
succeed General Lord Wolseley as commander- 
in-chief of the British army. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL TICKETS. — Twelve 
political parties and groups have made or 
endorsed nominations for President in the pres- 
ent campaign. The complete list is as follows: 
Republican, for President, William McKinley of 
Ohio; for Vice-President, Theodore Roosevelt of 
New York. Democratic, Silver Republican and | 
People’s party, William J. Bryan of Nebraska | 
and Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois. Middle-of- 
the-Road Populist, Wharton Barker of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota. 
Prohibition, John G. Woolley of Illinois and 
Henry B. Metcalf of Rhode Island. Social 
Democrats, Eugene V. Debs of Indiana and Job 
Ifarriman of California. Social Labor, John 
F. Malloney of Massachusetts and Valentine 
Remmell of Pennsylvania. United Christian, 
J. F. R. Leonard of Iowa and Charles M. Shel 
don of Kansas. National, Donelson Caffery of , 
Louisiana and Archibald M. Howe of Massa- 
Chusetts—both nominations declined. National 
Union Reform, Seth Ellis of Ohio and Samuel T. 
Nicholson of Pennsylvania. Anti-Imperialist or 
“Liberty Congress," Mr. Bryan endorsed for: 
President, no action as to Vice-President. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY seems to have 
passed the experimental stage, and to have 
become an established part of the postal system 
of the country. The-report of First Assistant 
Postmaster-General Ifeath shows that there are 
now about 400 distributing points, from which | 
letters are delivered in 40 states and one territory. 
The appropriation for the current year is $450,- | 
000; but for the next fiscal year Congress | 
appropriated $1,500,000, which will permit a’ 
considerable extension of the system. At pres- 
ent almost half a million people are served by 
the rural carriers, and in some instances so many 
fourth-class post-offices have been superseded. that | 
free delivery has proved cheaper than the old plan. | 
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. Optician, 40 ‘Nassau st, N.¥. 


A COMMON TROUBLE 


| Thousands Suffering From It Without | 
Knowing Its Real Character. 


, McALLISTER, Mtg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
Tactramon Dreams, Call Uniforms 
Supplies. Write for catal 
fioaetiona FREK; it ses tigi. 
formatien for m 
bands. LYON a NEALY, Qa 
40 Adams 8t., OHIOAGe. 

No trouble is more common or more misunder- 
stood than nervous dyspepsia. People having 
it think that their nerves are to blame; are sur-| 
prised that they are not cured by nerve medicines 

| and spring remedie The real seat of mischief 
is lost sight of; th omach is the organ to be 
| looked after. 

| Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any pain 
| whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps any of 
the usual symptoms of stomach weakness, Nery- 
ous dyspepsia shows itself not in the stomach so 
much as in nearly every other organ. In some 
| eases the heart palpitates and is irregular; in 
others, the kidneys are affected; in others, the 
bowels are troubled, with loss of flesh and appe- 
tite, with the accumulation of gas, sour risings 
and heartburn. 














Mr. A. W. Sharper, of No. 61 Prospect St., 
India is, Ind., writes as follows: “A motive 
of pure titude prompts me to write these few 


lines regarding the new and vy: le medicine, 
| Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I hi been a suf- 
ferer from nervous dyspepsia for the last four 
years; have used various patent medicines and 
other remedies without any favorable result. 
| They sometimes gave temporary relief until the 
| effects of the medicine wore off. I attributed 
this to my sedentary habits, being a bookkeeper, 
| with little physical exercise, but I am glad to 
state that the tablets have overcome all these 
| obstacles, for I have gained in flesh, sleep better 
| and am better in every way. The above is writ- 
| ten not for notoriety, but is based on actual 
| tacts.” Respectfully yours, 
A. W. SHARPER. 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
It is safe to say that Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets 
| will cure any stomach weakness or disease ex- 
cept cancer of the stomach. They cure sour 
S-lb: box, #3. Delivered free in t stomach, gas, loss of flesh and appetite, sleep- 
United States. Address correspond- | lessness, palpitation, heartburn, constipation and 
ence to | wendachos. 
THE WALTER .M. LOWNEY CO., | Send for valuable little book on stomach dis- 
Dept. A, Boston, Mass. eases by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
‘New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway. All druggists sell full-sized packages at 50 cents. 


Boston Retail Store, 416 ma Stool; 








“Name On Every Piece." 


Celebrated for 
their Perfect Purity, 
Delicious Quality and 
i Delightful Flavors. 





FOUR MILLION PACK- 
AGES SOLD LAST YEAR. 


We have a trial package that we 
send for 10c. in stamps. When not 
to be had of dealers we will send on 
receipt of price: IIb. box, 60c. 

| 2Ib. box, $1.2 1b: box, BL-SO: 











Every painted surface that is 
exposed to the weather will be -? 
protected best and longest by 


Patton’s 
peo Paints. 


A helpful book for buyers and users of 
paint (showing color combinations) free. 
Special inducements and agency to dealers. 

JAS. E. PATTON CO., 
213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








“Coon Skins Are Going Up, 


so I’ve heard. Wonder if this book says any thing about it. Found it in 
the fence corner. Near as I can make out, it’s all about an awful gun — 


The H & R Gun. | 


My! if one of these boys that live on this farm should get i 
after me with that gun, guess my coon skin would 
goup! I'm going away from here. Good-by!’’ 

Boys, send for the H & R Catalogue of boys’ single- 

shot guns, and see what it was that frightened the 


coon. Best boys’ gun made. Different from others. 
Sold direct, where dealers do not have it 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass 





CURES Headache, Constipation and Indigestion. 


Sold by most Dreeclsts or sent by mail. -00 per bottle. 
Yo cents in stamps nile oil painting “ Maternity.” s. Worth framing, 


THE ABBEY EFF VESCENT SALT CO., N.Y 
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: They are far superior to those made of eof Eider-dowa and 














Artistic Monuments... 
TRAN PLAIN GH in White Bronze, 


THAN PLAIN ONES 
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A doll’s undershirt 


SENT FREE 


To every mother giving 

name of dealer and 
stating for how many 
children she buys un 
derwear. There ino 








de under. 
reas 80 inexpensive, 
and there is no low: 
priced underwear 69 
good, as 


The Munsing 
Underwear. 


It combines perfection 
Gf fit and finish with 
popular prices. 
Men's Union 

















i to $50 00, pay the freight 
agent Our fpecialOmer rice, 91:29 
and freight charges. Use the machios 
M dissatisfed ta amy way wo will rture yout 
Comes complete with quilter, screwdrt vers, bob- 
uge, oil can and instruction book, Beas. 
tiful solid oak Sdrawer, drop head cabinet, Has eresy 
ement. Easleat ing. best working sew 
e,cver offered. MOST WANDE mands in 


For the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 
THE IMPROVED 


“Never-Break” ‘ Sled-Skates.” 


mate from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 

ot he only absolutely safe 

pecially adapted for sidewalks 

Fitty Cents. If your dealer does 

not write us, giving a name, and we 
will supply at the same price— pre} 
In ordering state lengt 

THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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\Merritt’s 
Heal 


to be slipped 

ie Ses one Snide: cov of 

Silkaline, Satine ior sik, 
as you 

Sliiéw infos pilowabo. 

PURE SNOW. WHITE WOOL, 

QDORLESS AND DUSTLESS. 


a special proreet 
Proper ob we 


alone 

Made in the most todere 

way into all sizes of 
Ooanteres. Crum stene] Robes, 






cost less. ‘Warmest ant test. Sold om Trial 
Absolute Bat jom Guaranteed. 
showing just how they are made, 
and descriptive price-list. “We 
of high-grade woolen productions. 
GEORGE MERRITT & CO., 
No. 804 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indians. 


Write for free sam: 


Cover the entire 
body like an_addi- 
| tional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but 
softly and without 
| pressure. No but+ 
tons down thefroat. 
Made for men, 
women or as 
cople. Most 
Venlent to pitt on, 
| being enteredatthe 
top and drawn on 
like trousers. With 
no other kind of un- 
derwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses of 
wear comfortably 
so small a corset. 
| Made in ES va- 

riety of fabrics and 
weights. 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere. 
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Harvarp’s GreAT Evecrric PLANT.— | 
Prot. John Trowbridge has recently had installed 
at Harvard University the most powerful appa- 
ratus in the world for the production of electro- | 
motive force. The plant comprises 20,000 storage 
cells giving 40,000 electrical units of pressure, 
and this can be increased to 3,000,000 volts. But 
in order to obtain the full effect of so enormous a 
pressure, Professor Trowbridge says it would | 
be necessary to remove the apparatus into the 
center of an open field and elevate it at least 30 
feet from the ground in order to avoid loss from | 
the induetive action of floors and walls. With | 
this great battery the highest degree of instanta- 
neous temperature yet attained can be produced. | 
Professor Trowbridge hopes with its aid to obtain 
some clue to the temperature at which hydrogen 
exists in the stars. This plant furnishes, 
adds, an ideal method of producing the X-rays. 


Have Insects Favorire CoLors?—It 
has been asserted that insects are particularly 
attracted by the colors of certain flowers. Felix 
Plateau, after investigating the conduct of insects 
in their visits to various flowers, concludes that 
-while they may perceive colors and thus be 
‘enabled to distinguish, at a distance, between | 
flowers and leaves, yet they show no preferences 
‘among the different colors. Blue, red, yellow, 
white are indifferent to them. He thinks that 
the odor of flowers affects insects more than their | 
colors do. 





Cuntivarep Roosrers.—The village of | 
Brackel in Belgium enjoys the fame of having | 
originated one of the most celebrated races of 
domestic fowls. The Belgians do not hesitate to 
assert that the Brackel 
hens are unequaled for | 
the excellence and. num 
ber of their eggs, while 
the roosters have devel- 
oped, thanks to genera- 
tions of cultivation and 
the influence of “crowing 
tournaments,” a power 
and rhythm of voice} 
- equally unrivaled. The 
breeders have a theory that the nmusical contests 
in which the Brackel roosters are trained serve 
to develop the peculiar qualities of the race. 
However this may be, it is certain that cultivation 
has differentiated these fowls from all others. 





AuumiInust ror Son~peRiIne Ratris.— 
Among the uses recently found for aluminum is | 
the soldering of iron rails end to end in order to 
obtain a smooth, continuous trek. Aluminum 
has the property of producing great heat in the 
act of combining with oxygen. The ends of the 
rails are placed together in a crucible filled with 
a mixture of aluminum and iron ore. The 
mixture being fired, an intense heat results, and 
the rails are firmly soldered together.- This is 
said to be quite as efficacious as the electric 
method of soldering. 


VeLociry oF THE X-Rays.—Careful ex- 
periments by Monsieur Brunhes, in France, 
indicate that the X-rays have a definite velocity | 
which is of the same order as the velocity of 


light. = 


SuNsHINE AND SuGAR.—The experiments | 
of the French grape-growers in Algeria have | 
shown that too much sunshine is unfavorable for 
the making of good wine. In the more temperate 
climate of France grapes possess a proper 


proportion of sugar to acid for wine-making, but | § 


the hot Algerian sunshine induces so active an | 
assimilation by the vines that the quantity of | 
acid is reduced and that of sugar is inereased. | 
In consequence, the wine-makers of Algeria are | 
driven to many devices for improving the flavor | 
and lasting quality of their wines. 

MARINE ANIMALS FAR FROM THE SEA.— 
Some of the vast changes which the face of the 
earth has undergone are indicated by the recent 
discovery in the small lakes scattered among the 
extinet volcanoes of Auvergne in France of the 
survival of certain forms of marine animals. 
Salt plains exist there whose deposits were 
formed before volcanic forces upheaved the 
surrounding rocks and created mountain peaks 
and craters. 








SEA CURRENTS AND MIGRATIONS.—The 
Freneh scientific journal, La Nature, calls| 
attention to a recent report of the French consul | 
at Hawaii which, it thinks, throws light on 
some problems of ethnography. Not long ago a| 
little schooner, dismantled and with its rudder 
gone as the result of a tempest, was drifted by 
winds and ocean currents from Tahiti to Hawaii, | 
after 81 days of helpless wandering. Hawaiian | 
traditions declare that in ancient days people 
came from Tahiti, drifting with the currents, and 
settled Hawaii. The adventure of the dismantled 
schooner seems to prove the possibility of such a 
migration, and it is suggested that the currents of | 
the Pacific, which have not yet been sufficiently | 
studied, may throw much light on the distribution 
of the native races among the island groups. | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
ALENTINES’ 7#eeearts, 


teaches its students a trade and starts them in 
the railroad service. Pays half railroad fare to 


Janesville. Write for catalogue. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great demand. 


ror STAMMER. 
YOU CAN BE CURED. 


‘The system employed in the Philadelphia Inet 
ry 


Rubifoam for the teeth is known and used wher- 
ever careful wilets are appreciated. It has made 
y what it does. (Ade. 


Telegraphy 
jeads to the highest posi- 
tions m Railway Service. 

WE TEACH IT QUICKLY, 

UATES IN POSITIO) 




























don't & lw: . Write tute for Stammerers is heartily endorsed 
pon date PREE, *° |] Hon. Robert #. Pattison, Ex-Governor of Penn 

: ‘John Field, of Smyth, Field & 
Georcia TELEGRAPH lon, Jadge W. N. Ashman, Phila.; Hon! 


namaker,Ex-Postmaste' 
; Rev, Russell H. Conwe' 
Temple, Phiia:; Bishop C. Hi, Fowl! 
and Isabella Macdonald Alden (Pansy), Phila. 
‘Send for new 67-page book to 1033 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 16 years. 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Founder and President. 





COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 


‘THE OLD WAY. ‘OUR NEW WAY. 












































































GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO,VIOLIN 
PIANO AND ORGAN SELF - TAUGHT, | 


Whout Notes, by FIGURE MUSIC. We ship first Instru- 
it to each locality at an EXTRA BIG DI: T, wh 
ani 


but send 
iG TLL RATED CATALOG FREE. 
646 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO.@ 


STUDY res 
&,Oflice Work, Business 
Forms, Penmanship, | 
ce mage el Secs ge 
wi a and Civ con 
thoroughly b by MAIL at yon Wome oratour e 
, useful, Money> 
make Mate le* || Scholarships 

‘The Trustees of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE have at their dis- 
posal a number of Scholarships for in- 
struction by mail in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam, Marine and Locomotive Engineer- 
ing, including a complete course in Me- 
chanical Drawing. Tuition is FREE. Students 
must furnish text-books and p: 
Application blank on request. 
American School of Correspondence, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 

BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


BRYANT 
C5 401 College Bldg. 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


THE BEST-FOOD- 


postage. 





All styles and sizes. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 





Send us the name 

of a dealer who 

does not keep the 
“a ” 


Waist 


and the number 
of children you 


tf \ 
NY 


buy waists for, 
and we will se 
you free one of 
our best grade 
“a” walsts If you 
nelose 6c pos: 
Giveage ofehild. 
Savechildren’s 
health and fi 
ures by suspend- 
ing lothes from 
the shoulders — 
the “M”" Waist 
does thisand nev- 
er loses its shape. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, 630 Bryant Av.N,Minneapolis, Minn, 





‘The tapes are sewed firmly 
on the knitted fabric and carry 
the weight from the shoulders. 
Extra wide and extras! 


Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900, 
trong id. 
tapes to pin hose supporters on. 


over all the wor! 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere. 


In water color effects 





Swift’s American Girl Calendar 


branded on the skin. U.S. Gov't Inspected. 





Chicago Kansas City Omaha Swift and Company 












‘Typical of our country’s progress, and the dawn of the new century. ‘The four heads suggest the periods of discovery, of settlement, of development, and 
of completion, ‘The coloring is tich, striking, and unusually harmonious, It is a work of art of the highest order, and a charming tribute to the American Girl. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address for—x Cap from Jar Swift’s Beef Extract; or, ro Wool Soap Wrappers; or, 10 Cents in Stamps or Money. 

Address, Advertising Department, Swift and Company, Stock Yards Station, Chicago, 


If you like ham or bacon, and are not satisfied with what you have 
been ordering, ask your dealer for «Swift’s Premium.” 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
has attained its great popularity because the quality is always the same. 





THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


we make in this Announcement Number 

is that fine silverware is no longer the 

prerogative of the rich. Any one who pre- 

tends to set a pleasing table can stand the 

cost of the “1835 R. Wallace” silver- 

plated goods and have as beautiful pat- 
terns as Hicuat they 


— or fl 


Spoon Handles 
represent four of our latest patterns, Are 
they not beautiful? Their beauty isn’t 
simply ‘‘skin deep,” either, for the quality 
and extra depth of the silver plate and 
the hard metal under the silver com- 
bine to produce wearing qualities that 
have never been equaled, while the cost 
is less than half the cost of solid silver. 
Next time you go shopping ask to see our 


‘‘anjou,?? “‘Stuart,’? ‘‘Virginia,’? 
‘‘Joan,’’ ‘‘Astoria’’ Patterns. 


You'll enjoy seeing them even thoughyou 
may not be ready to buy. Our trade-mark 


1835 R. Wallace” 


is on the back of every piece of genuine 
Wallace goods. Our Illustrated Booklet 
is full of interest for every lover of the 
beautiful, and IT IS SENT FREE. 


R. Wallace Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn. 





HEAR It SNAP”: 
The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) ( 


Garment Fastener, 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 

mark on every card. 

Beware of imitations. <Q HE 

Only the ‘Hear It 

Snap”? kind is sure to hold. 
If your dealer hasn't the genuine, send us 
his name with yours anda 2ct. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 

THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 

68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 














Exact size, 28% x 114 





The name is 


St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 





HE SOUTHS COMPANION Is an illustrated 

weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 

#7.a year, payment in advance. i 
sub- 


T 


Twelve or sixteen pi 
scribers In a single weekly issue of the paper. All 


price is 
ages are often given to 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. ‘ 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a | 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do #0, | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis ' 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persona who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
mame on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subagription ta paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinaances.— Remember that the publishers | 

be notified by letter when a subscril ishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pal 

Keturning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue 1 we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address Is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name caunot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
0) Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 














ULCERS. 


N ulcer 1s a sore on the skin or mucous j 
membrane, In which the healing , 
cs process is very slow or wholly 
fi r at a standstill. It may be due 
to a number of causes, some 
constitutional, others local; but 
even when a local cause seems 
most evident, there is almost 
always some constitutional taint. 
present as well. This may be 
consumption, diabetes, gout, 
and so forth, or merely a little 
impurity of the blood resulting 
from constipation or indigestion. Ulcers in the 
mouth, on the tongue, or at the union of the cheeks 
and guins, are very common and exceedingly 
annoying. They should be treated by frequent. 
rinsing of the mouth with a solution of boric acid 
or borax, and can usually be prevented in great , 
measure by reducing the sweets and starchy food, | 
such as bread, that enter into the diet. " 

A common seat of ulcers is the shin. Sores 
occur here especially in the aged or those past 
middle life, and are commonly due to the presence 
of varicose veins. These are caused by pressure 
from tight garters, by congestive disorders of the 
liver and other abdominal organs, and by any 
occupation which requires standing for many | 
hours a day. | 

Ulcers of this kind are found more frequently 
on the left leg than on the right. They sometimes | 
give little trouble, but they may be exquisitely 
painful, and are often most rebellious to treat- 
ment, which must be both local and general, cor- 
responding to the local and constitutional causes. | 

All disorders of digestion must be corrected as 
far as possible, and the diet regulated. The food | 
should be nourishing, but not stimulating, and all ' 
forms of alcoholic beverages are to be foregone. 
The patient should keep perfectly quiet, either in 
bed or with the leg supported on a chair. 

The local treatment must be varied according 
to the necessities of each case. The sore must be 
kept clean by pouring over it twice a day a stream. 
of boiled (not boiling) water, and in the intervals 
of washing it should be protected from the air. 
The leg must be kept snugly bandaged or encased 
in an elastic stocking, so as to prevent stagnation 
of the blood and distention of the veins. 

A piece of silver foil smoothly applied over 
the surface of the ulcer and for a little distance 
beyond its edges, and kept in place by a bandage, 
often does good. Sometimes, when the extent of 
ulcerated surface is very large, skin-grafting is 
necessary in order to start the healing process, 
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PUZZLES IN CHINESE NAMES. 


“When I went to school I was always at the | 
head of the class in geography,” said the Studious 
Citizen. “I could ‘bound’ anything and name the 
nearest route to almost any place. I’ve always 
kept up my Interest in geography, but latterly the 
pursuit is almost too much for me. The world ts 
growing, I suppose, and I'm getting old. 

“The Spanish-American War put a heavy strain 
on me; had to learn a lot of new places, you 
know. Well, that soon ended. I was getting 
pretty well acquainted with the Philippines, when 
the South African War came along. 

“I wouldn’t like to say, on the spur of the | 
moment, which are the harder to spell, pronounce 
and remember, Philippine names or South African 
names. But neither can compare with the Chinese | 
names that we have to keep track of now.” : 

The Studious Citizen spread out his reference | 
books and invited the guest to look on. ‘Why, | 
sir,” he added, testily, “if you'll believe me, the | 
xeographers and statisticians don't know how to | 
spell em themselves! 

“Take the ‘royal province’ of China, the province | 
that contains the capital city of Pekin. (Call it 
“Peking,’ if you want to; you'll find books to back 
vou up.) The ‘Statesman’s Year-Book' names that ' 
province ‘Chill? and ‘Chih’ ‘Rand & MeNally’s 
Atlas’ calls it ‘Chihll.’ ‘Cram’s Atlas’ adds some 
decorative frills and brings forth ‘Pe-Chi-Li? | 
And ‘Lippincott's Gazetteer’ gives you three 
Kuesses, ‘Pe-Chee-Lee,’ ‘Chee-Lee’ and ‘Chi-Li.’ 

“Suppose we look up that city from which the | 





only 


THE YOUTH’S 


allies started tor Pekin. ‘Tient-sin’ the ‘States- 
man’s Year-Book’ calls it on one page ; on another 


| page it prints the name as one word, without any 


hyphen, ‘Cram’ declares it is ‘Tien-sin,’ the ‘Rand 


, Atlas’ prefers ‘Tientsin,’ and ‘Lippincott’ drops 
| in an extra capital and gives us ‘Tien-Tsin.’ 


“But the time the map-makers really get into 
the worst tangle is when they come to name the 
northern terminus of the Imperial Railway, a city 
at the head of the Gulf of Liao-Tung—or Leao 
Tong, or Liautung. The ‘Year-Book’ calls it 
‘ChenChow’; ‘Cram’ says ‘Kinchow’; the ‘Rand 
Atlas’ pronounces for ‘Kinchau,’ and ‘Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer,’ which is nothing if not generous, 
suggests ‘Kin-Choo,’ ‘Kin-Tchoo’ and ‘Kin-Tchou.’ 

“*Who shall decide when doctors disagree?’ 
Well, these are all authorities, and probably it 
would be as safe to follow one as another. But 
he will be a clever man who, when writing about. 
Chinese matters, doesn't sometimes spell a name 
in two or three different ways. I shall have a) 
great deal of sympathy for editors while mis] 
trouble lasts. 

“I wonder they don’t all print in their papers 
some such notice as that which was hung over 
the dance-hall plano in the Western mining-camp. 
You remember it? ‘Please don’t shoot at the 
piano-player,’ it said. ‘He is doing the best he 
can.’” 


SAVED BY A CAT. 


Sir Edward Osborne, Lord Mayor of London in 
his time, bought an ancient house in Yorkshire, 
and sent his wife and children thither. There 
were two boys among them. The Pall Mail 
Gazette tells of a tragedy which occurred at the 


house soon after. 

One of the boys, 
when summoned his lessons one morning in a 
turret, but the younger, loitering, “happened to 
light upon a cat which he delighted to play with, 
and crept after her to catch her under a table in 
the room which was covered over with a carpet | 
hanging down to the floor.” 

Thus he disappeared, and the next instant a 
terrible rush of wind overthrew the turret, in 
which his brother and the tutor sat at work, 
crushing them to death. 

Supposing that both her sons were there, the 
mother fell into convulsions. One of the maids, 
running in a distracted manner from room to 
room, eaught sight of the small boy peeping from | 
under the table, with the cat in his arms, snatched 
him up and bore him in eestasy to his mother, he 
cryin; 
pray 


the elder, dutifully obeyed 


Thee, I pray thee, do not whip me!” 


CATCHING MONKEYS. 


The fondness of monkeys for mischief makes | 
them the ready dupes of a shrewder intelligence. | 
The manner of entrapping them is explained by a 
South American writer, who is familiar with life 
in town and in forest throughout the equatorial 
belt. | 

One of the simplest methuds consists in cutting 
a number of holes in a gourd, making them barely 
large enough to admit the monkey’s hand. The 
gourd, thus prepared, is filled_with corn and 
secured to the trunk of atree. Then it is shaken 





violently, so as to attract the attention of the \. 


monkeys. <A few grains of corn are scattered in 
the neighborhood of the trap. | 
The gourd fs the dinner-bell of the monkeys. | 
They no sooner hear the well-known sound than 
they descend from their adrial homes, and each in | 
turn, seizing the gourd, grasps through one of the 
holes a handful of corn. Then they struggle in 
vain to withdraw their hands without relinquishing | 
the prize. At this critical moment the conceale 
author of their mishap- suddenly makes his ap- 
arance, and tying their hands, carries them off 
his cabin In the woods. 


HIS AMENDMENT. 


Years ago a bill entitled “An Act for the 
Preservation of the Heath Hen and Other Game” 
was introduced into the New York House of 
Assembly. 


The speaker of the house, who was not espe- 
cially interested in matters of this kind, gravely 
read it, “An Act for the Preservation of the 
Heathen and Other Game.” __ 

He was blissfully unconscious of his blunder 
until an honest member from the northern part 
of the state, who had suffered from the depreda- 
tions of the frontier Indlans, rose to his feet. 

“I should like to move an amendment to the 
bill,” he said, mildly, “by adding the words, 
‘except Indians.’” 


TRUE TO THE NAME. 


The group on the front porch was discussing 
the merits and demerits of the house dog, a mag- 
nificent animal that lay basking in the sun. 


“Have you any idea,” asked one of the guests, 
“why he Is called a “Great Dane’? 

“Yes,” slowly replied the owner of the dog. “It | 
has always seemed to me that it must be because 
it is such a great ‘deign’ for him to notice any 
smaller animal.” | 

A young woman with a pug nose turned it up 
slightly at this explanation, but there were no 
other signs of dissent. 


POOR SERMON. | 


Mr. Amos Boggs had his own ideas as to what 
constituted a good sermon. When he was asked 
his opinion of the learned discourse given by a 
clergyman from the city, who was spending a 
few days in Shawville, he stroked his beard and 
replied: 


“If there was anybody there that cale'lated to 
find out the ro’d to Heaven, they'd have been a 
mite disappointed, I reckon,” he said, slowly; 
“but if they wanted to know how to get from 
Egypt to Jericho and back, they’d have found out. 
It jest depends.” 


“WHEN I have nothing to do I ‘work,” said 
Professor Max-Miiller recently. A finer expression 
of the same thought comes fi a humble old 
Scotchman, whose death is deseribed in “Village 
Notes.” 

He w 








¢ speaking his last homely words of 
advice. “Jock,” said he, “when ye hae naethin; 
else to do ye may be aye sticking ina tree, It wil 
be growing, Jock, when ye're sleeping.” 
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PITY AND BEAUTY 


The most beautiful thing in the world is the baby, 





all dimples and joy. The most pitiful thing is that 
same baby, thin and in pain. And the mother does 
not know that a little fat makes.all the difference. 
Dimples and joy have gone, and left hollows and | 
fear; the fat, that was comfort and color and curve, 
| —all but pity and love,—is gone. 
The little one gets no fat from her food. There 


Bright Boys and Girls. 


We want young people to learn why Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour is the best flour and how it makes the best bread. 


Three Hundred Dollars 


in cash prizes will be distributed among boys and 
girls who write the best articles on flour and bread. 
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Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., - Minneapolis, Mion. 
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is’ something wrong; it is either her food or food- 
; mill. She has had no fat for weeks; is living on 
| what she had stored in that plump little body of 
| hers, and that is gone. She is starving for fat; it is | 
| death, be quick! 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil is the fat she can 
take: it will save her. : 
| 
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A PRAIRIE ’ INFANTA 
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OLA’S breath | 
‘was suspended 
in amazement. In| 
dignation flashed | 
from her eyes. She 
e dropped her hands 

and Jane saw the fingers clench. 

“It is my father’s letter—and you keep it 
from me? You are cruel!” said Lola, pas- 
sionately. 

Jane’s eyes, set on the ground, seemed to 


in her grasp. Those scrawling lines, roaming 
from blot to blot across the soiled sheet, had 
communicated to Jane no pain 
of a personal sort. So far, 
indeed, as their trend took her 
on the score of feeling, she might 
even have found something sat- 
isfying in Mr. Keene’s news, 
since this was merely a statement 
of his financial disability. All 
along Jane had been dreading 
the hour when, instead of this 
frank disclosure of “hard luck,’ 
there should come to her a 
parcel of money. Not to have 
any money to send might conjec- 
turally be distressing to Mr. 
Keene; but Jane felt that he 
would be able to endure his 
embarrassment better than she 
herself any question of barter 
respecting Lola. 

The very thought of being 
paid for what she had so freely 
given hurt Jane. With- 
out realizing its coldness 
and emptiness, her life 
had been truly void of 
human warmth before the 
little, lonely girl stole in 
to fill it with her piteous, 
proud presence. A hap- 
pier child, with more 
childish ways, might not 
so fully have compassed 
Jane’s awakening; for 
this had been in propor- 
tion to the needs of the 
one who so forlornly made plea 
for entrance. Having once 
thrown wide the door of her 
heart, Jane had begun to under- 
stand the blessedness that lies 
in generosity. Lola might never 
care for her, indeed; but to 
Lola she owed the impulse of 
loving self-bestowal, which is as 
shining sunlight in the bosom. 

Mr. Keene wrote that the claim he had been 
working had proved valueless. He expected 
better luck next time; but just now he could 
not do as he had intended for Lola; and in} 
view of his unsettled circumstances he thought | 
it might be well if Miss Combs could place the 
girl in some family where her services would 
be acceptable. 

“Life,” he wrote, was at best “a rough 
proposition,” and it would doubtless be good 
for Lola, who had sundry faults of temper, to 
learn this fact early. For the present she 
would have to give up all idea of going to 
school. Mr. Keene would be sorry if the 
prospect displeased his daughter, but people 
couldn’t have everything their own way in this 
world. 

Such words as these Jane instinctively | 
knew would fall crushingly upon Lola, and 
leave her in a sorry plight of abject, hardening 
thought. Therefore, steeling herself to bear 
the girl’s misinterpretation, she said, “Lola, 
your father wouldn’t want you to see this 
letter. It’s on business.” 

“Does he say I’m not to see it?” asked 
Lola. 4 

Jane’s brows twisted painfully. “No,” she 
said, “but —” 

Lola turned away. Every line of her figure 
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TERS 


CHAPTER THREE. 


thee the letter,” he suggested. “My mother, 


she always gives up to us when we weep | 


loudly. A still baby gets no milk,” said 


Alejandro, wisely, as he hugged his bare|iturn Mexican children, and paler, noisier 


knees. 


“I am no baby!’ retorted Lola. Never-| bubbled out of every door. 
theless her voice was husky, and Alejandro | obeyed the daily summons, clad, boy and girl, 


watched her anxiously. 
“It’s no good to cry now,” he advised her. 
“She’s gone into the house.’’ 


“Tonto! Do you think I want her to see | colored prairie-dogs, of a hue with their adobe 
see there, in fiery type, the words of the paper | me?’ wept Lola. “She is hard and cruel. | dwelling, shy and brown and bright-eyed. 


O my father!” 


“Come over and tell my mother about it!’’ | brilliancy, by reason of the red frock with 
























‘JANE SAT BOLT UPRIGHT BEFORE HIM.”’ 


urged the boy, troubled. “You are Mexican 
like us, no? Your mother was Mexican? 
Come! My mother will say what is best to 
do.”” 

Lola listened. She let herself be dragged 
up. An adviser might speak some word of 
wisdom. “Come, then,” she agreed. 

But Sefiora Vigil, on hearing the story, 
only groaned and sighed. 

“These Americans have the heart of ice!” 
she said. ‘Doubtless there was money in the 
letter and she did not want you to know. 
Serafita, leave thy sister alone, or I will beat 
thee! It will be best, Lolita, to say little. A 
close mouth catches no flies.” 

“IT may not stay here with you?” asked 
Lola. 


“Alas, no, little pigeon!’”? mourned the , 


sefiora. “In the cage where thy father has 
put thee thou must stay! But come and tell 
me everything. This shall be thy house when 
thou art in trouble!” and thus defining the 
limits of her hospitality, she made a gesture 
toward the mud walls on which strings of 
goat meat were drying in a sanguinary fringe. 

Autumn fell bright on the foot-hills. The 
plains blazed with yellow flowers which seemed 
to run in streams of molten gold from every 
cafion, and linger in great pools on the flats 
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precious metals all summer in the moun- 
tains now bundled their pots and pans 
and blankets back to shelter for the| “So long a tongue as yours, Ana, weaves a 
winter; the long-eared burros, lost in| short web!” growled Alejandro, with a mascu- 
great rolls of bedding, stood about the | line distrust of his sister’s friendly assumptions. 
tipple awaiting the result of their masters’! ‘Lola knows if I speak truth,” returned 
interviews with the mine boss, concerning | Ana, tranquilly. 

work and the occupancy.of any “shack’’| Lola maintained an impassive front, but she 
| that might still be empty. was hurt. The little tricks and taunts of her 

Now, too, the bell of the red-brick school ' schoolfellows tormented her deeply. She had 
clamoreg loudly of mornings; and dark, tac-' lately relapsed into the stolid indifference 
native to her blood, and this was her best 
shield, had she only known it, although it, too, 
for a time left her open to attack. For when 
she encased herself in cold silence, and stalked 
home with lifted head and unseeing eyes, often 
‘a little throng of Mexican children would waik 
behind her, imitating her stately gait and calling 
mockingly, “Ea! ea! Seethe madamisela! 
See the princess! She is sister to the king— 
that one! Vah! vah! vah!” 

And mingling their voices they would sing, 
“Infanta! Infanta Lolita!’ until Lola, 
stung to rage, turned upon them wildly ; where- 
at their delighted cries served to 
send her flying homeward. 

“I guess not even Squire 
Baca’s girls nor Edith May 
Jonas bad better things than 
you,” said Jane, unaware of all 
this. Her own garments re- 
mained things of the baldest 
utility, but the village seamstress 
was kept busy feather-stitching 
and beribboning articles for 
Lola’s wear. 

In these things Jane developed 
a most prodigal pride, freely 
expending upon them the little 
patrimony which had been put 
in the Trinidad bank against her 
old age. Her usual good judg- 
ment quite failed her; and she 
who, patternless and guideless, 
slashed brown denim fearlessly 
into uncouth vestures for herself, 
now had a pulse of trepidation 
at laying the tissue-paper model 
of some childish garment for 
Lola upon a length of dainty 
wool. 

“Maybe,” said Lola, “the 
others would like me better if 
my father didn’t get me so many 
things.” 

Jane’s eyes shone with a fierce 
light. 

“Don’t they like you?” she 
demanded, harshly. 

“Didn't you hearechem calling 
‘infanta’ after me just now ?” 

“Infanta—is it anything 
bad?” Jane’s voice was so 
wroth that Lola laughed. 

“It means princess.” 

“Oh!” said Jane, mollified. 
“If it’d been anything else, I’d 
have gone straight down to see 
the girl, although still aware of bitter wrongs, | the marshal!” Lola flushed a little. She 
j was sensible of being pleased with her raiment. thought, ‘How kind she is! If I could only 
More than once on her way to school that | forget—about that letter!”’ 
first day she looked at the breadths of her) The dislike of the Mexican children abated 
scarlet cashmere with a gratified eye; and | with time. They even came to admire Lola’s 
catching her at this, Ana Vigil had sighed | quickness. She went above them in class— 
disapprovingly, saying, ‘It is too good for | yes! but also she went above the Americans! 


pleased with yourself. Me, I tell you what I 
hear because I am your friend.” 


children from the mining end of town, 
Seven Vigils 


in cotton stuff of precisely the hue of their 
skin. Bobbing through the gate, one after 
another, they were like a family of little dun- 


Among them Lola had an effect of tropical 


which Jane had provided her. There were 
red ribbons also in Lola’s braided hair; and 





every day—that dress.” 
“It isn’t too good for me!” flashed back 


The little Mexicans, aware of a certain mental 
apathy, had not enviously regarded the exploits 
of the “smart” Americans. If these others 


was eloquent of grievance. She walked off; and line all the ditches. Ricks of green and 

without a glance to apprise her of the anguish | silver rose all along the Apishapa. Alfalfa 

in Jane’s face. Slowly Jane went toward the | was purple to the last crop, and an air of 

house; whereupon Alejandro Vigil, who had ' affluence pervaded everything. 

continued an interested spectator, followed; The town was thronged with ranchers, 

Lola to the ditch. coming in to trade; the mine had started up 
“If thou hadst wept, she would have given! for the winter. Men who had prospected for 





Lola. “My father can do what he likes!” 
“True,” said Ana, “since he has a gold-| “went up,” what did it matter? All one 
mine. But even if I were rich, I should fear} could do if one were Mexican was to accept 
that the saints might punish me for wearing ' defeat with dignity, and reflect upon the fact 
to school my best clothes. I would wish to. that things would be different if Spanish and 
win their good-will by wearing no finery,’’ | not English were the language of the school. 
; said Ana, piously. She was a plump girl, with; When Lola, however, one of themselves by 
eyes like splinters of coal in her suave brown | reason of her color and her fluency in their 
face; despite the extreme softness of her voice, idiom, displayed an ability to master those 
these glittering splinters rested with no gentle | remorseless obscurities of spelling and arith- 
ray on Lola. | metic which had seemed sufficient to dethrone 
Indeed, Jane’s pride in having her charge reason in any but a Saxon mind, then the 
well-dressed, operated largely against the girl’s | peon children began to find some personal 
popularity with others of her mates than Ana. | satisfaction in her achievements. 
Primarily Lola’s air of hauteur provoked| Whenever Lola went above Jimmy Adkins, 
resentment; but hauteur in poor attire would | the mine boss’s boy, and Edith May Jonas, 
have been only amusing, while in red cashmere | the liveryman’s only daughter, every Mexican 
it was felt to be a serious matter, entailing | face recorded a slow smile of triumph. ‘“’Sta 
upon every one the sense of a personal affront. | ’weno/’ they would whisper, watching Edith 
Lola’s quickness of retort was also against; May, who upon such occasions was wont to 
her. The swift flash of her eye, the sudden | enliven things by bursting into tears, and who 
quiver of her lip afforded continual gratifi-| commonly brought upon the following, day 
cation to such as had it in mind to effect her|a note from her mother, stating that Edith 
discomposure. May must be excused for missing in spelling 
“They do not love you too well, Lolita,’ | because she had not been at all well and had 
said Ana Vigil, sadly. ‘They say you have a| misunderstood the word. 
sharp tongue. They say you are too well! The next two years also mitigated much of 
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the constraint which had marked Miss Combs’s | sustained and encouraged her worst traits. She! going to make it grow intoa truth!” She rose. 


relations with Lola. After the episode of the: 


letter, Lola never asked news of her father. | easily provoked if she had known all along that | to take that mortgage!”’ 


Insensibly she came to understand that if he | 


wrote at all he wrote seldom, and solely upon ' bounty. The lesson of humility would have, doctor. “I don't want Jonas to own all the 


the matter of her expenses. And naturally she 
ceased clinging warmly to the thought of his 
love for her. His silence and absence were not 
spurs to affection, although she dwelt gratefully 
upon the fact that he should lavish so much 
upon her. 

Jane’s money was lessening, but none of 
Lola’s wishes had as yet been baffled. The, 
girl had a sort of barbaric love of brightness and 
softness; and one day, as she looked over some | 
fabrics for which Jane, spurred by the approach 
of the vacation and the fact that Lola was to 
have a part in the closing exercises of school, had , 
sent to Denver, the girl said suddenly, “How 
good my father is to me, tia!” 

Long before, she had asked Jane what she 
should call her, and Jane had said, “Maybe you 
better call me aunt.”” 

“T will do it in Mexican, then,” said Lola. 
“It sounds more ripe.” She meant mellow, no 
doubt. Now, as she fingered the pretty muslin, 
she seemed to gather resolution to speak of 
something which had its difficulties. “Tia,” 
she pursued, “he is well off—my father ?’" 

Jane’s voice had rather a feigned lightness as 
she replied, “You have everything you want, 
don't you?” No one but herself knew that for 
some time she had been paying Mr. Keene a 
monthly stipend. He had written that Lola ought 
not any longer to be giving her services just for 
board. So great a girl must be very handy 
about a house; and as luck still evaded him, he 
confessed that Lola’s earnings would consider- 
ably “help him out.”” 

Jane had not combated his views. Many 
Mexican children younger than Lola earned a 
little tending the herds and helping about the 
tields. They were usually boys; but Jane did 
not dwell on this point. She had never clearly 
realized, on her own part, those distinctions in 
Jabor which appertain to the sexes; she had 
herself always done everything that had to be 
done, whether it were cooking or plowing. If 
she had any choice, it was for pursuits of the 
field. Therefore, without comment, she had 
accepted Mr. Keene's theories as just, and began 
to pay him what he said would be “about right.” 

“Because,” said Lola, “I want you to ask 
him something when you write. I am over 
fourteen now. There isn’t much more for me 
ty learn in this school. Setor Juarez and Miss 
Belton both tell me I ought to go to Pueblo. 
Edith May Jonas is going. 1 should like to 
study many things — drawing, for instance. 
They say I ought to study that. My mother 
always said she hoped I would have a chance to 
learn. And my father used to say, ‘Oh, yes! 
that he would soon have money for everything. 
And now he has! Will you ask him?" 

Jane was dusting the mantel on which Tesuque 
still sat open-mouthed, with his bowl, The rou 
had lost its former barren aspect. There was 
now a carpet, while muslin shades softened the 
glare of the Colorado sun and the view of the 
sterile hills. Geraniums bloomed on the window- 
sills, and some young cottonwoods grew greenly 
at the door. The scarlet Navajo blanket, which 
had been Lola's inheritance from the prairie 
schooner, was spread across a couch, and gave a 
final note of warmth and comfort to the low 
room, now plastered in adobe from ceiling to 
floor. Everything that had been done was for 
Lola’s sake, who loved warmth and color, as do 
all Southrons. 

Tesuque alone, divinely invariable amid so 
much change, now seemed to wink the eye at 
Jane's uncertainty. For Jane knew that there 
was not enough money in the bank to pay for a 
year's schooling at Pueblo. So far she knew, 
yet she said simply, “I can ask him.” 

If Lola wanted to go to Pueblo, she must go. 
It would be a pity if Edith May Jonas should 
have better schooling than Lola, thought Jane. 
And as she pondered, it came forcibly to her 
that money need not be lacking: she could 
mortgage her house. She shut her eyes to all 
future difficulties which this must involve, and 
upon a certain June day, set resolutely out to 
see if the doctor were willing to make the loan. 

‘The doctor, sitting in the little office which he 
had built in the corner of his shady yard, scowled. 
over his glasses as he listened. 

“You're making a mistake,’ he said, having 
heard all, “to let Lola believe that her father is 
providing for her. 1 know you began it all with 
a view to charitable ends; but he who does evil 
that good may come sets his foot in a crooked 
path, of which none cin see the close.” 

“7 didn’t want to see her breaking her heart.” 

“I know, but I do not believe it's ever well to 
compound and treat with wrong. If you'll be 
advised, you'll tell her the whole truth at once.” 

Jane sat bolt upright before him. Her arms 
were folded across her butternut waist, and 
under the man's hat a grim resolution seemed to 
be embodying itself. 

“She wouldn’t go to school at Pueblo if I told 
her -— nog feel like she had any home -— or 
anything in the world. And J aint going to tell 
he 

















Miss Jane, Miss Jane, don’t you see you're 
doing the girl a real injury in letting her regard 
you, her true benefactor, merely as the agent 
of her father’s generosity? You have simply | 
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wouldn't have been so exacting, so resentful, so ; 
she was only a pvor little pensioner on your | 


gone far with her. No, Miss Jane, it wouldn’t | 
have hurt her to be humbled. It won't now!" 

“I don’t believe it ever does any one any good | 
to be humbled!’’ maintained Jane, stoutly and 
with reason. “Especially if it’s a poor, frail | 
little soul that aint got no mother! I did what 
I thought best, though I can't afford it no way 
in the world! To prune and dress a lie aint 
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E was a big dog, yet as mild-mannered | 
H a gentleman as ever you saw. In his; 
walk there was a dignity approaching - 
haughtiness, but his eye was very gentle. 


Sitting in my studio on Michigan Avenue, I 


a vow. 


By FRANKH.SPEAR 
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“IT guess I'll see if Henry Jonas‘ll be willing 
“Im going to do it myself!" roared the 


property in Aguilar!” Generosity and anger 
swayed him confusedly ; but as he watched Jane 
trudging down under the Dauntless’s tipple 
he became clear enough to register with himself 
“Lola has got to know the truth!” he 
declared. ‘Maybe it’s none of my business, 
but all the same she’s going to know. it, and 
know it now!” And he got up, grimly resolute. 


Sz 










boy who had picked it up. “You 
don't look like a disreputable dog- 
catcher,” he added, steadying the fellow, who 
was still weak on his “Get away from 
here quietly now, before these people pound the 
life out of you.” 

“T aint disreputable, either,” protested the man, 
turning to his recent assailant as the most kindly 
disposed man in sight. “I only came to town 











| yesterday, and that fellow, his name’s Connelly, | in that poem. 


gave me a job driving his wagon, and claimed the | 
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thrown together. The collie wouldn't make 
friends with him for a long time, bat be was too 
big-hearted to harbor a grudge forever. It takes 
a small mind to do that. Stumah could soon tell 
a kind heart from a cold one,—as dogs and chil 
dren always can,—and Bill’s heart was kind. 
One day Stumah consented to go with Bill to 
the butcher’s, where Bill presented him with a 
Wienerwurst — that’s a certain little covked 
sausage. Stumah received it with indifference, 
—he would have preferred it hot,—but he per- 
ceived the good intention. With the Wiener. 
wurst, the collie swallowed any lingering 
resentment he may have felt for Bill’s unfortunate 
part in the attempted kidnapping. From that 
day forth, Stumah and Bill were friends. 
Stumah rode with Seldon up and down in the 
elevator, followed him through the engine-room, 
the laundry and into the sidewalk area. Stomah 
would wait while Bill tacked up rent signs, and 
he would eye suspicious characters quite as 


' closely as the vigilant janitor himself. 


“He’s a great dog,” said Bill one day to Ben 
Andrews, “ye-es. But that’s a funny name he's 


“Not a bit of it,” contended Ben. “That's the 
most natural name in the world for a dog. Biu, 
did you ever happen to read the ‘Lady of the 
Lake?’”” 

“What lake?” asked Bill. 

“YT don’t know what lake, Bill.’’ 

“Did you ever read it?’’ asked Seldon. 

“Yes, but I don't think I ever knew what 
lake. At all events, there’s a dog named Stumah 
It’s a Celtic word and means 
faithful. That's what our Stumah is, faithfal: 


grew so used to looking for the collie that if he| dogs in Chicago were all going mad. I reckon! and if you ever have occasion to test him youl 
did not come trotting along about ten o'clock in it’s the folks are going mad. I aint going to run, , find it out, too.” 


the morning, things did not seem to go just right 
the rest of the day. | 

He seldom failed me that summer. ITis way | 
was marked by many a shoot and many a curve, 
but he never shot very far or curved very widely | 
from a tall, slender boy, who picked his way 
slowly and uncertainly through the crowd that ! 
moved up and down the boulevard. 

It was an evil summer for Chicago dogs. Do 
what their protectors would; follow the law to 
the last technicality, put on muzzles and jingle 
license tags—every day animals were lured from 
their homes and stolen from children by vicious 
dog-catchers. 

Necessarily, in large cities, some provision 
must be made for taking up homeless and friend- 
less and dangerous dogs. Such an idea is 
primarily humane, intended for the benefit of the 
dog as well as for the safety of the public. But | 
when the dog-police turn into dog-pirates, and by | 
cunning and violence kidnap dogs duly licensed, | 
and this for a few miserable dollars’ gain, they , 
become detestable. 

1 had indignantly laid down a newspaper 
describing such a villainy aud was looking out of 
my window. There I saw the big collie swinging 
up the street. He was of fawn color and almost 
as large as a mastiff. Close behind came his 
young master, and I fell to wondering where they | 
went together every morning. 

At that moment a covered wagon driven 
rapidly along the street drew up at the curb and 
out popped a man with a pole, from one end of 
which hunga wire loop. I think the fellow wore 
rubber shoes, for he ran across the street and up 
behind the collie like a lynx, slipped the noose over 
the dog's head, and with a tremendous endeavor ; 
pulled him over the driveway toward the wagon. 

No gentleman held up by highwaymen was 
ever more dumfounded than the collie, and in| 
a moment the captor had his prey at the door’ 
of the cage. Everybody stopped, but no one) 
interfered. The young master stood confused, 
evidently hearing the gasping yelps of his collie, 
but not knowing what the matter was. 

I sprang up ina panic. To reach the street in 
time to help was impossible. Would nobody 
stop the wretch? I was almost ready to jump 
out of the window, when a young man came 
flying by on bis wheel. Ile took in the situation . 
at a glance, and at the risk of a header shot to the 
curb, jumped off, and trotting lightly across the ! 
driveway to where the pirate was struggling with 
his victim, tapped the fellow politely on the 
shoulder. | 

The dog-catcher turned with a torrent of abuse ; 
when, to my inexpressible joy, the wheelman | 
promptly knocked him down. It wasn’t a push 
or a shove, but the keen, silent, sudden blow of 
an athlete. 

The dog-catcher scrambled to his feet and ran 
round behind the wagon. The active cycler, 
slipping the wire from the dog’s neck, was pro- 
ceeding to break the pole into bits under his feet, 
when the driver of the wagon ran at him. 
Hardly a word passed before the wheelman’s fist | 
shot out again, and the driver went down like a 
toy soldier. While he scrambled to his feet, the 
cowardly dog-catcher, safe on the wagon, whipped. 
up and made off, leaving his luckless driver to 
face the now angry crowd. 

“Lynch him! Pound him! Kill him!" 
the valorous onlookers, seeing how ea: 
driver had been knocked down. One bystander | 
did strike at the dazed man as he got up. The 
eycler seized the interloper by the collar instantly, 
e aman when he's down, would you?” 
he exclaimed, contemptuously, and = sent the 
fellow spinning into the crowd. Then he turned 
to the flustered driver, 

“Here's your hat, 





cried | 
ly the, 














stid he, taking it from a! 


‘in time to do anything. 


not a foot. I didn’t do anything to you, did I, 
mister ?”’ i 

The young athlete looked nonplussed. “I 
thought you were going to hit me,” said he. 

“I hadn’t any idea of hitting you. That dog- 
catcher says to me, ‘Go back and get my pole,” and 
when I took hold of it 
you up and knocked 
me down.” 

“Why, you saw me 
knock the other fellow 
down, didn’t you?” 

“I didn’t see any- 
thing till I got knocked 
down myself. ’Taint 
hardly business neither, 
to knock a fellow down 
that way.” 

The wheelman burst 
into an apologetic laugh. 

“I’m sorry I] struck 
you so quick,’' said he, 
frankly. 

The countryman 
brushed off his clothes 
with an injured air. | 
“It was quick!” he \ 
muttered. 

“T guess you just got 
in with a bad crowd.” 

“ "Pears like I did. I 
aint got any accidental 
insurance, neither. Gus Buds said I ought to| 
take some before I come to Chicago. D'you 
reckon, mister, I could collect for gettin’ knocked | 
down?” | 

Discussing this point with the wheelman, the ' 
unfortunate driver made his way to the curb: 
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_ where the collie stood, panting and wagging his 


tail beside his master. 

“T want to thank you,” said the latter, reaching 
eagerly for the cycler’s hand, “for saving my 
collie. If I had half a pair cf eyes, I'd not have 
left the job to you. I didn’t really know what 
was going on until it was over. I'm awfully 
obliged to you, sir. I'm anewspaper artist ; that ; 
is, when I can see. My name is Ben Andrews. | 
Won't you give me yours?” 

“With pleasure,’ responded the wheelman. 
“T am a Chicago University man; my name's 
Cameron.” 

“And mine is William Seldon,” interposed the 
ex-iriver with the most amiable smile in the 
world, “and I reckon I'm just a natural-born 
fool. I didn’t have no idea of stealing your dog. 
I understood the whole thing ditferent."* 

“And I am Van Millet,” said I, breaking into 
the group at that moment to introduce myself. 
“T saw the whole affair, but I couldn't get here 
That’s the handsomest. 
dog I ever saw, Mr. Andrews. T want to shake 
hands with him, too. What's his name ?"" 

“Stumah.”" 

“Stumah ?"’ I repeated, taking the collie’s paw. 
“That's an odd name.”* 

“Not to a lover of Scott," returned Ben, 
smiling. “I was going to explain," he continued. 
“T go every morning to the oculist’s for treatment, 
and Stumah helps me make my way through the 
crowd. That's the only reason I take him down- 
town, but I won't risk it again.” 

That’s the way we became acquainted. Cam- 
eron really felt bad at having struck Bill Seldon, 
as we svon began to call him, with such inconsid- 
erate haste, Bill was an innocent, good-natured 
greenphorn, but neither a fool nora coward. 

Of course he did not want to resume dog- 
catching, and Ben Andrews got him installed | 
as janitor in the big apartment building where 





| he lived on Cottage Grove Avenue, 


So it came about that Stumah and Bill were 


The test came unexpectedly, and it was in dead 
earnest. Late one night, Cameron and I were 
sitting with Ben in his apartments, when Bil: 





STUMAH. 


looked in to ask whether there were any com 
mands for the night. 

Stumah, stretched in front of the grate on the 
Tug, was taking a cat-nap. As William opened 
the door he roused and started out for his consti-. 
tutional with the janitor; every night he made 
the last round of the big building with him, just 
for exercise and good-fellowship. 

Down and down and over and through the 
house they went, William with his bull's-eye and 
Stumah with his sharp eyes and keen nose; into 
the big kitchen where everything was dark; into 
the trunk-room where everything was stuffy. 
then to the bicycle-room where everything was 
dusty ; through the laundry where everything was 
steamy, and so to the engine-room where every- 
thing was comfortable and warm. 

Then William opened the door leading to the 
area under the sidewalk, where the big coal- 
bunkers are. A blast of bitter cold air swept in, 
and with it a big cat whose toes were cold. 

None of us are perfect, you know. Stumah 
loved dearly to chase a cat; it was his only bad 
habit. I never knew him to catch a cat, much 
less to hurt one, but he loved to try, just as little 
boys love to throw salt at birds’ tails. 

There was a gathering of Stumah's four feet, 
a slipping of his paws, a scratching on the cement 
floor as the cat drew up into a bow-knot and 
hissed in that perfectly surprised way which all 
cats affect. Then Stumah sprang at the cat, and 
the cat sprang through the laundry door and 
away they went. 

William, having seen many such chases befor, 
paid no attention. He stepped into thearea-way 
and threw the blaze of his dark lantern into every 
nook and corner. And there, behind the iron 
chute, was an arm sticking out. 

“Hey, there!" cried William, sternly. “Come 
out of that! Come out of that, I tell you!” be 
repeated, throwing the yellow bull’seye sharply 
on the chute and on a sullen, shifty fellow. stum- 
bling now over the big coal-pile, and crawling 
unwillingly toward the alert William. 

“Come over here, you other one!” he ened 
again, espying a second furtive rascal. “I s 
you. Come out of that or I'll lift you out by the 
neck !"* 

Sure enough, out crawle® another knave, and 


OcroBER seo” 
P'S fellow. 


presently stood wit? i 
William, as vilinow> ans 
call. ic 

This 1 know, for 1 PY! saw them shortly 
afterward, one of the™ handcuffed and still 
struggling, the other neatly dead. 

“What are you doing here?” asked William, 
sternly. 

The smaller of the two thieves answered with 
cheerful assurance: 

“Well, y’ see, me aunt cooks in one o’ the flats 
up-stairs, an’ we just been up visitin’ her an’—” 
With that he jumped on William like a wildcat. 

The janitor, a muscular fellow, could have 
overcome his assailant without much trouble, 
had not the other fellow immediately sprang at 
him, and with a dastardly blow back of the ear, 
brought him to the floor. 

But even then the victory of the thieves was 
not complete. The big countryman, despite the 
blows rained on him, struggled to his knees. 
Without a word the three swayed back and 
forth in a deadly struggle, but William was even 
then getting the best of it, when with an cath 
the smaller thief drew a knife. 

But even as the blade glittered in the light 
which streamed through the open door of the 
engine-room, Stumah, fresh from his cat chase, 


> confronting 


&S ever graced a 


dashed into the vault and sunk his teeth into; 


the murderous wretch. 

Now the collie is the most peculiar of all dogs 
ina fight. Naturally gentle, he is likewise highly 
sensitive and nervous. It is this characteristic 
which, oddly enough, makes him the most dreaded 
of all dogs by those who know him—and every- 
body should know the collie; I am sorry for the 
boy who does not. 

Be assured the thief knows him. The thief 
will laugh at the attack of a bulldog or a 
mastiff, for that is easy to guard against. With 
his forearm, he takes the teeth of the bulldog 
who springs at him. But the arm is heavily 
padded, and the dog, clinging to it, does no 
damage, and hangs completely exposed to the 
marauder’s knife or pistol. 

Not so the collie; and the midnight prowler 
would as soon think of picking up a live wire as 
a healthy collie. The sheep«log does not sink 
his teeth into an enemy to hang on till the death. 
His bite is a continuous snapping; it is like the 
rapid snipping of scissors. The gentlest of dogs 
is likewise the most terrible. 

Stumah’s onset was like a cyclone. The 
deadly knife descended, but it did not strike 
William. The collie caught it in his shoulder, 
and already he was tearing the hand that held it. 
Man and dog rolled on the flagging. William, 
freed, throttled the remaining thief, and with the 
aid of the engineer, who at that moment appeared 
on the scene, disarmed the fellow and cowed him 
into submission. 

Then the janitor turned to help Stumah, but it 
was not Stumah who needed the help. His 
enemy lay stretched on the floor, disabled and 
terror-stricken. EC 

Stumah, covered with blood, stood\over him a 
remorseless sentinel, ready to rend him again 
at the least sign of life; but the crafty knave lay 
like a dead man. 

By this time the burglar-alarm, turned in by 


the engineer, had brought us to the basement, ' 


and Ben, running in, caught the excited dog by 
the collar and held him in leash. Then William 
secured the murderous fellow and dragged him 
out into the engine-room. In a few moments 
the patrol-wagon rumbled up and took one of the 
desperadoes to the armory, the other to the 
hospital. 

We got Stumah up-stairs in the elevator; he 
was perfectly quiet, but panting hard, and in his 
eyes there was an awful light, one I hate to 
see in any one’s eyes, but in this case it was 
justifiable. 

William was cut a little on the neck, where the 
point of the blade had grazed, but he would not ' 
let the doctor even look at his wound until 
Stumah’s hurts were dressed. Watching the 
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The next day her mistress said to her: “Well, 
Chloe, how did the wedding go off ?” 

“Oh, la, missus, hit was de grandest weddin’ I 
evah saw! Hit was just lubly! Oh, yo’ jess 
‘ought to ob seen de flowahs an’ de splendid 
weddin’ suppah an’ de bride—oh, de bride! She; 
; had on de longest trail an’ a white veil all ovah | 





| TPAIIE scattered homesteaders of Hat Creek | 
T Valley all knew Betty and Callie Gordon ' 

by sight, for they were annual summer } 
| visitors at Ten Bar Ranch on Coyote Creek; 
, and three times a week the girls rode up the 
valley and across the prairie to Oelrich’s for their 
mail. 

But for two or three years the farmers and | 
their families never spoke of the ranchman’s 
daughters except as “those Gordon girls,’’ or 
“them girls from Omaha.” Plainly they disap- 
: proved of Betty and Callie, of their felt hats and 
“newfangled” dress, and of their riding astride. 
Secretly, however, the fine horsemanship and 
blooming faces of the Gordon sisters were 
admired, and the women and children dwelling 
in the log shacks and weather-beaten pine cabins 
would watch the girls furtively whenever they | 
rode by. 

These people of Hat Creek and other valleys 
of a semi-arid region had for years been seeing 
the stockmen about them growing rich. They 
themselves found it hard to bring sufficient water 
| to nourish their little plots of land. 
| A good many of them felt an envious 
jealousy of their richer neighbors. 

Betty and Callie Gordon would 
often have liked to stop and talk 
with women and children whom 
| they met, but these invariably hur- 
‘Tied on with curt nods and cold 
looks, or simply passed by with 
averted faces. None of the outlying 
neighbors ever called at Ten Bar 
Ranch, although any of them would 
have been made heartily welcome. 

Near the close of their third 
+Summer at the ranch, Betty and 
Callie resolved to make an end of 
‘ this condition of things. They put 
{on plain calico dresses, and called 
upon their “five-mile neighbors,’’ 
the Lasseters, where there was a 
school-teacher and a large family 
of engaging young girls. But their 
reception was cool and diffident. 
The very calico dresses which they 
, hoped would commend them were 
looked upon as marks of condescen- 
sion. 

Callie, the youngest, who was 
fifteen and fond of company, cried 
| with vexation as she and Betty rode 
homeward. 

“It’s just too silly for anything,” 
she declared, “‘the way those people 
act toward us! If they'd only say 
something mean ’twould be a relief! 
There’s Georgie and—and—what's 
| her name, just our ages, and they 
could come over and have the jolliest 
times!” 

“They think we think we’re above 
them,” answered Betty, “and that 
we're aching to patronize them, 
when we're just aching to be good 
friends! They’d have liked us better with our | 
, Summer flannels on,” and Betty sighed in a 
disappointment quite as genuine as her sister's. 

They did not try to call on their Hat Creek 
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| when Betty’s attention was called to the peculiar. The teacher heard and understood. 











‘“ WITH THE COOLNESS AND COURAGE OF AN OLD LINE RIDER.” 
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her, an’ a wreath ob flowahs, an’ oh, hit was jess | were their only weapons against the furies of 
de mos’ elegant weddin’!”” the beast they were chasing. Speed, too, was 
“How did the bridegroom look ?” necessary if they would save the defenceless 
An expression of infinite disgust came into the | teacher and those three shy-eyed little girls. So 
face of Chloe as she said scornfully: | they again plied their quirts mercilessly, bending 


“La, missy, dat good -for-nothin', no-’count forward upon their ponies’ necks, and pushing 
niggah nebbah come a-nigh!”” 


the animals to a pace which made the wind 
whistle shrilly in their ears. 

Nearer and nearer they drew, for the locoed 
pony, although running hard, wasted its energy 
in vicious side-strokes, and now and then in wild 
shakings of the head. 

Soon the flying riders were almost upon the 
wild horse's heels; but now the pink dresses, 
tuo, were close at hand. Miss Lasseter and her 

| little sisters had heard the clatter of hoofs and 
Georgie and all the girls could have been with us | were standing well out from the road, curiously 
at Lost Spring Caiion to-day !”’ watching the chase. 

The two had carried their luncheon and picket- { “What can she be saying about ‘those Gordon 
ropes, and for the twentieth time, perhaps, had , girls’ now?’ wondered Betty, who was now in 
spent a half-day in exploring the nooks and | the lead of her sister and almost alongside the 
crannies of a picturesque and pine-grown cafion. | mad pony. She raised her voice in a shrill, clear 

They had leisurely descended the Hat Creek cry: “Down—down—lie down—locoed pony— 
bluffs and were well out upon the valley road, i lie down!’’ 





She 
antics of a range horse at the foot of a hill a dropped upon the grass, almost fainting from 
little in front of them. The animal was going ' fright, and motioned the little ones to lie down 
round in a circle at a swift gallop, and appeared | beside her. One of them obeyed, but the other 
to be striking and biting at some imaginary foe. ' two instantly took to flight and sped across the 

“Why, look at that pony!” exclaimed Betty. | prairie, as swift of foot as young rabbits. 

“What can be the matter with it?”’ Almost instantly, too, the flutter of their pink 

“O Betty,” cried Callie, after a brief look, | dresses caught the eye of the locoed horse, and 
“it’s a locoed horse! Don’t you know Joe has ' with teeth snapping like the click of wire shears, 
told us about the epidemic of eating loco-weed? the creature dashed straight at them. 

He said four of our range horses had gone stark This turn gave the watchful and waiting 
crazy this season. We must ride back upon the Betty her opportunity. Her trained cow-horse 
prairie and get out of the way!” took the quarter course perfectly, its nose upon 

“No,” said Betty. “The foreman said when the quarry’s flank, and Betty, leaning well 
you see a locoed horse, stand or sit perfectly still | forward, swung her wide noose with care, and 
dropped it fairly over the head 
of the crazy charger. 

With set teeth she braced 
herself for the shock, and 
reined her pony in. The locoed 
one was thrown a somersault 
as expeditiously as if a cowboy 
had managed it. But the tight 
had just begun. 

Callie cast her noose at the 
struggling creature’s legs, as 
she had seen cowboys do 
with steers and horses, but her 
throw missed, and before she 
could turn her pony to try 
again the mad animal had got 
upon its feet. 

The frightened school- 
teacher, with a child clinging 
to her dress, with clasped 
hands and bated breath, want- 
ing to help yet too helpless even 
to run away, now watched a 
fight that was exciting and 
perilous. 

The crazed horse, in spite 
of the cow-pony’s tugs, leaped 
to its feet as if its muscles 
were springs of steel, and 
charged headlong at its captor. 
The cow-pony dodged with the 
dexterity of its kind, and back 
and forth and round and round 
the horses darted, with brave 
Betty Gordon sticking to her 
saddle and catching in slack 
rope at critical moments, and 
doing it all with the coolness 
and courage of an old line 
rider. 

Her pony indeed dodged the 
slapping hoofs and snapping 
jaws of its adversary with a 
and it will never notice you. The cowmen | cleverness that left its rider free to attend to the 
have learned that, and that's the reason there | rope and her seat. But how many girls could 
are so few accidents when the horses eat the | have kept that seat at all! 
weed.” Callie circled rapidly round the fighting ani- 

So the young girls sat on their ponies, hardly | mals, riding in and throwing her noose again 


| neighbors again, but occasionally, on their rides 
, to and from Oelrich’s, stopped to get a drink at 
ful dog, William’s eyes looked very red. | Lasseter’s well, which was walled up and held 

“I never knew what a friend was till I saw the covlest and best water in the valley. There 
that knife hanging over me and heard Stoom was a rusty tin cup chained to its curb, and all 
growl,” he declared, huskily. ‘Is he very bad, | passers-by were welcome to help themselves, but 
doctor ?”” the Lasseter girls never came out to offer any 

“T’d call it pretty bad if it was your shoulder, | greetings, as Betty and Callie would have liked 
but dogs can stand more than men.” them to do. 


doctor stitch the cut on the shoulder of the faith- 


daring to speak aloud as the careering pony 
circled about in its mad gallop, and drew nearer | 
and nearer to the road. Now and then the 
fighting creature stopped, threw up its head and 
stared; then, with bared teeth, it plunged side 
wise, snapping and striking viciously into space. | 

In three or four minutes the animal came to, 
the road and stood, seemingly impressed with 


and again, only to be foiled by the erratic 
movements of the locoed pony. 

Both girls had forgotten fear; their hats were 
off, their hair flying, their faces flushed and their 
eyes shining with the light of battle. 

The fight circled out upon the prairie, and 
back to the road again. 

Three times Callie drew off the dangerous 


“Do you know,” demanded William, excitedly, ' 


Sometimes the Gordon girls overtook Miss 


turning to us, ‘do you know why that dog fought Lasseter and the younger children on their way 
so dreadful? Why he cut that man to pieces so ; home from the prairie schoolhouse, which was 
quick ? two miles distant. On these occasions they got 

“Well, I know,” he declared, answering his | only brief nods of recognition from the teacher, 
own question. “I know. It’s because he knew | and shy glances of embarrassment from the 
that fellow. Yes, he did; he knew him. I' little ones. Betty and Callie would have been 
never recognized the fellow till I saw him in the delighted to load their ponies with those four 
light in the engine-room; but Stoom knew him ‘little girls, but they knew that an invitation to 
all the time.” | Tide would be refused. i 

“Why, what do you mean, William? Who In the following June, when they came from 
was it?” demanded Ben. | Omaha, Miss Lasseter was still teaching the | 

“You mind that fellow that hired me to drive ' home school. Two weeks later the Gordon girls | 
the dog-wagon when I come to town, the fellow saw her on her way down the valley. | 
that tried to kidnap Stoom? Well, sir, that’s| With three little sisters, she had reached the 
the chap Stumah tore, down stairs to-night. It | bottom lands and was trudging along the dusty | 
was him, I recognized him—Connelly, the dog-/ Hat Creek road, when Betty and Callie came | 
catcher !”” upon the bluffs above. 





the sense that here was a big trail, but unde. beast in a fierce dash after her own mount, 
termined which way to turn. Then it wheeled, ' and three times the locoed one was thrown heels 
and in a cloud of dust, dashed straight down the ' over head. Each time, as her pony wheeled, 
valley toward those four pink dresses, now mere | Callie threw her noose upon the struggling 


blotches of color, nearly a mile away. 

Not for an instant did the Gordon girls| 
hesitate. With a single impulse they plied their 
short whips, and with sharp cries to their ponies, 
were racing neck and neck upon the dusty trajl 
of the crazy range horse. 

Each was riding a swift and sure-footed cattle 
pony, perfectly trained to the chase; and each, 
of necessity, was mounted upon the stout, double- 
cinch stock-saddle, which is the only one in use 
in the cattle country. | 

Each, also, had practised rope-throwing as a 
pastime, but neither had ever roped a wild 


| creature from the saddle. Nevertheless, as their to-day. 


j animal’s legs, and the third time succeeded in 


looping both its hind feet. 

The fight was now quickly finished, and a 
crazy pony was stretched helpless between taut 
Topes. 

“O Miss Lasseter,’ called the panting Betty, 
“please run for your papa’s rifle! Too bad, 
but—it’s the only way for us!” 

And Miss Lasseter ran. Five minutes later, 
however, Lasseter himself, who had seen the 
fight from a distance, came riding up, and pro 
ceeded to tie the locoed pony fast. 

“It’s my horse,” he explained, “just took 
Three days of starvin’ and plenty of 


—__~o»—____. 


AN OmISSION.—Chloe, a young negro house- 
servant in an Atlanta family, had asked pennis- 
sion to attend the wedding of one of her friends, | 
says a contributor to Lippincott's Magazine. 


“They’ve got on new pink dresses, all of | 
them,” remarked Betty. ‘Maybe Mr. Lasseter 
is getting rich, and then they’ll be willing to 
| speak to us.” 

“Oh, the schoolma’am bought those new 
‘dresses, I guess,” said Callie. “How I wish 





ponies took the road, and flattened their heads carbonate of soda’ll fix him all right. There, 

and stretched their necks in the strenuous action , now, I’m mightily obliged to you girls, an’ we'll 

of a hard chase, each of these brave girls ran | take it awful kind if you'll come in to supper— 

her picket-rope off her saddle pommel—to which | it’s waitin’.”” 

one end was fast—and coiled it for a cast. ; And there was never any coolness between 
Futile as their efforts might prove, the ropes the Gordons and the Lasseters after that. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| to thirty-five inches! Every candidate would be ! 
| Fequired to prove that he took a cold plunge bath 
| every morning, and the candidate for President | 


COMPANION. 


This is a common experience, not only in| patrons of a saving science. Toward supplying 
regard to schools, but in everything else that | this want the alliance of the school and the 
greatly concerns our lives. Unconsciously to us | railroad will be a hopeful beginning. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER? 


o Baa 
a oes oe i 
ee te ee 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 20! COLUMBUS AVENUE | | 
DOs TO MASS, i 
Current Topics. 
When Sardou was asked his favorite | 





‘would have to be the healthiest man in the | our point of view is moving all the time. The; 
United States—‘‘a man who had never used, thing we have not attained looks large; after it 
tobacco or tasted aleohol; who never drank tea |is ours it seems small. This is the case with 
or coffee, or water at meals , who had thirty-two | accomplishments of every kind, the learning of 
sound natural teeth; who always went to bed at | a trade, the acquisition of a language, or the 
ten o’clock ; who had studied foods, and always ' preparation for a profession. The difference in 
ate for nourishment and never for fun; who! appearance “before taking” and “after taking” 
abhorred pepper, vinegar and mustard, -and is as distinct as that which is portrayed in the 


——___ +e - 


The Opposition of Eros. 
CLOSE approach of the little planet Erog, 
discovered in 1894, is to occur at the end of 
this year, and astronomers are greatly 

interested in organizing elaborately to take 


amusement, he replied, “Work.” Aftera month | pelieved that ice-cream should be eaten hot 2 


patent medicine advertisements. advantage of an unusual opportunity to improve 


in the football field, the college athlete reverses | 
the epigram, and styles his laborious work “play.” | 

At the International Prison Congress, 
held this year at Brussels, no papers were read 
aloud. They were all printed in advance, so that | 
the delegates might read them and go into the | 
congress prepared to discuss them. Short cuts 


to knowledge seem to be a necessity of the present | in our public schools, foreign educators have 


day. 


An edition de luxe, limited to five hun-' of New York schools, showing nearly two 
dred copies and offered for personal subscription | thousand pupils in all parts of school work, | 


at one guinea, will perpetuate a newspaper 
prepared by British officers while prisoners in 
Pretoria. The Gram, thus edited, was produced 
by means of the hectograph. When the time 
comes for a complete and dispassionate history 
of the South African War, the Pretoria paper 
will be an interesting witness. 

The prize-firing returns of the British 
navy, recently issued, are said to show that the 
best work was done by one of the battle-ships on | 


, willingly admit that when the Good-Health | 


Our Western friend does not allege that these | 
things will come to pass this year, but we 


party does get at work it will leave no microbes | 
on the road to the White House! 

While friends of education at home| 
have largely concerned themselves with pictures 


It is well that our point of view in life is thus , 
progressive. If it were not, we should be so 
filled with complacent satisfaction over anything 
that we chance to accomplish as to lose incentive | 
for pressing on to farther conquests. It may not: 
come amiss to remember sometimes, when about. 
to approach 2 new and difficult undertaking, that 
whereas it may look large then, after its mastery 


it will appear quite different. 
been profoundly impressed with our public 
schools in pictures. The sixteen moving pictures | aoe 

PITYING AND PITIED. 


How could I hope to have my grief relleved 
If I kept silent when my brother grieved? 
Edith V. Bradt. 


including recess, cooking classes and fire-drill, | 
were one of the wonders of the Paris Exposition. 
They were accompanied by a phonograph, by —_—— ++ 
which, for instance, when the children saluted ‘3 

| the flag, the pledge of loyalty and patriotic songs | Learning the Result. 

| were given at the same time. Both the Russian | Aer the closing of the polls on Tuesday, 





{and the New Zealand governments have sent November 6th, but a few hours will} 
| urgent requests for the loan of these pictures for elapse, unless the result should be unusw- | 
| display before the pedagogic societies of those | ally indecisive, before most of the American | 
countries. | people may know what it is. The speed with , 


a 


our knowledge of the dimensions of the solar 
system. 

The “opposition,” that is, the time when the 
planet is on the meridian at midnight, is on 
October 30th ; but owing to the eccentricity and 
inclination of its orbit, Eros continues to approach 
until December 26th, when its distance from us 
will be about thirty million miles. No other 
heavenly body ever comes s0 near, except the 
moon and Venus, and perhaps an occasional 
comet. 

If, however, the opposition were to take place 
late in January, as it did in 1894, before the 
planet was discovered, the distance would be 
only thirteen and one-half million miles. It is 
very tantalizing that such an opportunity should 
have been lost; it will not recur until 1938, 

The aim of astronomers will be to secure a 
series of observations which will determine the 
exact apparent position of the planet, at any 
given moment, as seen from a number of widely 


| separated stations. This position will vary with 


the observer’s place, and the differences will give 
the planet’s “‘parallax,"’ from which the parallax 


the China station. The worst firing is set down 
to the discredit of ships in the Channel Squadron, | 
which is charged with the protection of a region 

where inaccurate gunnery in time of war would By the afd of numberless slender rile: ae 
prove costly. In modern warfare hearts of ee eee El 
oak are not enough. Straight shooting also is | | 


necessary. oe | The End of the Boer War. i 


Commenting on the late Mr. Huntington’s : HE War in South Africa began October 11, | 
assertion that there is great danger of over- | iE 1899, when the time limit of the Transvaal 
educating the young, Mr. Abram Hewitt ultimatum expired, and the Boer forces ; 
declares: “If I were to have the choice of one: crossed the frontier into Natal. It was virtually ' 
hundred million dollars or the pleasure I had in ended September 19, 1900, when the last Boer , 
my college days and the pleasure I have had as army was driven out of Komati Poort, on the 
the result of my education, I would quickly ; Portuguese frontier, and dispersed into small 
choose the latter. Were I to choose the millions, bands, some of which crossed into Portuguese ' 
I should receive, and 1 should expect to receive, | territory and were disarmed, while others fled 
the scorn of my fellow-men.”’ into the mountains. The intervening eleven 
| months were taken up with almost continuous 

The role of the mosquito in spreading ' fighting, often on a small scale, but spirited and 
malaria has just been demonstrated quite con-, obstinate. For the first four months Natal and 


AFFLUENTS. 
Never a river but brime and fills 














clusively in England. Some insects, which had Cape Colony were the battlegrounds, but since «oiction extras” hear the news, as do many , between them and the fire. 


| of the century. 


which such news spreads is one of the wonders 
It formerly took weeks where | and distance of the sun can be easily computed. 
now it is a matter of ‘hours. The observations will be difficult on account of 
During the last sixteen years there has not the rapid motion and smallness of Eros, which 
been a presidential election in which the result on this occasion will not reach the brightness of 
was not definitely known as early as the next & ninth magnitude star. A few of the largest 
morning. The vote of New York, upon which telescopes will be able to make micrometrie 
the outcome depended, was so close in 1884 that Measures; but the main reliance will be on 
the election of Mr. Cleveland was not positively Photography. All suitably equipped observato- 
ascertained for several days. Eight yearsearlier, Ties on both sides of the Atlantic are expected 
in 1876, the controversy growing out of the to coUperate, and each will endeavor to obtaina 
disputed returns lasted all winter. But these Series of observations as nearly continuous as 
occasions are exceptional. In 1888 the vice-, possible. 
presidential candidate on the Democratic ticket | 
acknowledged his defeat on election night before ' stati: 
going to bed. In 1892, and also 1896, the outcome : Customs Worth Imitating. 
was known before midnight wherever telegraphic MM FRANCIS LA FLESCHE, an Omabs 
| 





ee 


communication reached. Indian, has recently published an account 


The proportion of the American people who of that oR je training ‘of-clilldren.tn the teepees 
learn the Tesult of an election on the night of «No child is permitted to interrupt an elder 
the polling is rather small. Those who can go , person, or to pass between two persons who are 
to the bulletin-boards in the large cities or buy speaking,” says the author, ‘‘still less to come 
We were strictly 


repeatedly stung men suffering from tertian|the relief of Kimberley, last February, the’ persons in the smaller towns who assemble in | enjoined never to stare at strangers, uor toaddress 


fever, were sent from Rome to London, and | fighting has been mostly in the Free State or 
there allowed to sting the son of Doctor Manson, , the Transvaal. 
who had never had malaria. The young man so| Neither the size of the Boer forces nor the 
bitten soon developed a typical attack of tertian extent of their losses is accurately known. 
fever, and examination of his blood showed the | Practically, the entire male population of both 
presence of the germ peculiar to that variety of Tepublics took the field, ar 1 they were reénforced | 
malaria. by foreigners and by sympathizers from N: 
and Cape Colony. To crush the Boer forces, | 
Details of the defence of the legations in England was obliged to send out more than two 
Pekin give a picture of war in its most luxurious ; hundred thousand troops. The British losses, ; 
form. The besieged defended themselves behind ' excluding prisoners but including those invalided | 
sand-bags made of silk brocade and similar | and sent home, were more than two thousand ; 
valuable stuffs. Their ammunition was eked officers and nearly thirty-seven thousand men. 
out with missiles made of metal from candle-| The money cost to England has been perhaps 
sticks and parlor ornaments. One gun was’ four hundred million dollars. 
constructed from two cylinders forming part of| Nothing but extreme provocation on the one 
a fireextinguisher. Somewhat ancient history | hand or the most beneficent ultimate results on | 
was represented by Crimean guns, from the the other could justify a war fought at such 
Russian legation, which must have been a dis- | terrible cost. 
tinct menace to the defenders. been averted by a little more tact in the negotia- 
— tions which preceded it, a heavy responsibility 
The Earl of Chatham used to bow so low | rests upon those whose errors of judgment or 
when he met a bishop that his nose could be temper precipitated it. 
seen between his knees. A suavity no less; The struggle has been followed in the United 
appalling to its subject marks, nevertheless, the | States with intense interest and divided sympa- 





lic wh by previous ari . any one by his personal name without a tie. 
a public hall where, by p . rangement, “From his earliest years the Omaha child was 


telegraphic bulletins are ae aloud. But most trained in the grammatical use of his native 
people are compelled to await the newspapers | tongue. No mistake was allowed to pass uncor- 
Wednesday morning. ' rected. 

Outside of the places reached by the telegraph | “No Indian parent ever whips Ins child. When 
| or the cable, the promptness with which people it commits a fault, the entire family assembles in 
can hear the news depends upon the mails. It, solemn conclave, and it ls summoned and reproved 
| willl take several days for the newspapers to with such gravity that {t never forgets the lesson.” 

reach certain small villages in the mountainous These are not civilized red men, but the class 
and other out-of-the-way regions. Many parts KNOW? to us as “savages.” 

= athe y Tegions. y London Truth lately gave an account of the 
of Alaska and Hawaii will be fortunate if they taining given in Tokyo in the prefecture of police. 
hear the news within a week, and the settlers The Japanese policemen are taught to knock 
at Cape Nome cannot expect to know who is! gently at the doors of houses before they enter. 
j elected President before next June. American Under no circumstances are they to talk roughly. 


ascent of our Indians in the social scale. A 
teacher in an Arizona mission school lately 
noticed a big boy holding a discussion with a 
little girl at the school door. 
to her that girls should always “go first.” She 
was accustomed to seeing the woman carry the 
load behind the man, and hung back, abashed at 
such gallantry. Of hundreds of young Indians 


the political phrase may truthfully be used, “Not 


dancing, but advancing.” 

A muddy river betokens one of the greatest, 
of national losses. It means that the rich soil, 
which Jack Frost and other natural agencies 


thies; but even those who felt most keenly for 
, the struggling Boers could not wish the bloodshed 


travellers on the ocean during the second week | 
, in November will welcome the pilot as they near | 
any port, in order to learn from him what has | 
If, as many think, it might have | happened. — 
Railways and Forestry. 
| J N days when wood was burned in locomotives | 
more génerally than now, railroad companies 
often purchased large tree-tracts from farmers | 

who needed ready money, and converted their 


“Rough talk intimidates the innocent, while the 
hardened criminal does not mind it.” 

In executing search warrants they must not 
disturb sleeping children or invalids. 

They must deal kindly with dogs belonging to 
strangers; hospltality is due to animals as well as 
to men. 

No amusement must ever be shown at the 
mistakes of foreigners. Every effort must be 
made to impress strangers with Japanese polite- 
ness, and all people with the kindness as well as 
the justice of Japanese law. 

Is there nothing which the English-speaking 


whole product into fuel and ties. By this prac- | peoples could ‘learn from these two nations, the 


He was explaining | 


tice entire forests were swept away, and along 
The result of the war is the absorption of the | some railway routes farms bought merely for 
! two republics as colonies of the British Empire. | their woodland lay stripped and unsalable until, 
This settlement must be accepted as final, since | in twenty-five or thirty years, a new growth could | 
‘the Liberal leaders in England who opposed | take the place of the old. | 
the war disclaim any intention to disturb its' The evils of this waste have been learned by 
adjustments. experience, and a wiser policy now commends ; 
| Much now depends on the temper in which | itself to the agents of our great transportation | 
England administers the two colonies. Leniency, , industries. The public will gain by any move. 
justice and political freedom may avail to efface | ment to indemnify the plundered land; conse- 
past differences. The French and English live | quently it is gratifying to know that the principal | 
together amicably in Canada, and the Dutch and | transcontinental railway companies are becoming 


; to. go on after the end was seen to be inevitable. 


have been ages in forming, is washing away into English enjoy equal rights in Cape Colony and 
the ocean. Tillers of the land could do much to | Natal. The most obstinate racial antipathies 
prevent the loss by keeping the ground on hill- yield in time to a wise and conciliatory policy. 
sides covered with trees or with sod. It is 
the cultivated field on a slant which washes 
away most rapidly. It is contrary to public 
policy, or at least to the welfare of the future, 
that the top-soil of such land should be sent down | 
to the ocean when it might be yielding grass town in which he formerly had lived 
crops. Many rivers that are now muddy were decided to look in upon the village high 
clear before the coming to this continent of School. It was ten years since he had been one 
civilized man. | of its pupils. 

“They all look so young to me now,” said 
he, in describing his visit, “that I could hardly 
realize it was the same school. And when the 
teacher told me the average age of his scholars 


——__~o+— 


The Point of View. 
NE day a young man passing through a 


“A Good-Health Party," the very latest, 
is suggested by a Western woman who has the 
courage of her hygienic convictions. It would 
begin operations, she says, by so stationing the was greater than it used to be, I was almost 
polling-places that every voter would have to bewildered. As a small boy, the fellows there 
walk five miles to deposit his ballot—or hers, for | looked so old and wise to me that I longed to 
this would be a woman’s suffrage party, the | join their ranks, and when I finally did so, the 
ballot being granted to every woman who could ' school still seemed rather old and very serious. 
show a waist-measurement of from twenty-eight | Now it looks as if the pupils were but children.” 


interested in planting trees. It is stated that 
| several of the companies have combined in the 
employment of a competent forester to examine 
; the country along their lines, talk with railroad 
| men and arouse a popular sentiment in favor of 
| planting forests. 
| In substantially the same line of improvement 
|a railway company which operates a line along 
[the Southern coast has lately shown itself a 
patriotic promoter. Its influence, in many 
regions hitherto strange to all interest in 
arboriculture and its beautifying and benefiting 
effects, promises to awaken the people, and 
especially the young, to the advantage of making 
waste places green. i 
The effort is a humane one, if only to popu- 
larize Arbor Day and make sure that every 
celebration of it shall show material returns. 
But the study of forestry in any branch is; 
essentially patriotic and conservative, and against | 
the too ready instinct of mercenary destruction | 
everywhere the country calls for teachers and « 


Omahas and the Japanese? 
-——_—_~++ 


Concerts in a Coal-Shed. 
M"= than two hundred years ago & poor 





country boy, named Britton, was sent up 

to London to work in his grandfather's 
coal-yard. He remained there until his appren- 
ticeship was over, and learned to handle and sell 
coal, and also, incidentally, to play on an old 
bass viol. He had a passion for music, and gladly 
would have given his life to it. 

But his duty was to work for others. When be 
became of age he rented an old house and filled 
the lower room with coal. which he sold by 4ay. 
The upper room, which was reached only by & 
ladder, he gave to music. So great were bis 
passion for his art and his skill in it that gradually 
all the musicians of London became his friends. 
and once every week many of them climbed the 
ladder to the loft over the-coal-shed, bringing thelr 
violins, flutes and other instruments. Sometimes 
they continued playing until dawn. 

So great was the fame of the weekly concerts 
that the first people in England sought for invita 
tions to them. Among the performers were all of 
the famons masters of that day—Banister. Hart, 
and Handel himself, who presided at the harps 
chord; and among the many titled people ®10 
crowded into the dingy room to hear the wonderful 
music were the Earls of Pembroke and oxford. 
the Duke of Devonshire and the beautiful Duchess 
of Queensberry. 

Britton never gave up his humble calling. By 't 
he lived and helped others to live happily. For 
forty years he continued to sell coal by appa 
supply the wants of his body, and to return to 
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toft at ment to nounsd © yded, nat his soul. all 
London jeerea or app he went quietly 
on his way. 


exist, both by Wollaston; 


‘Two portraits of him 
instruments, the other 


one among his books and 
in his blouse, selling coal. 

The story may offer a useful hint to many a/ 
young man puzzled im the choice of his career, | 
between the work which he desires and the work | 
which 1s most likely to give him a livelihood. 


———__+ + ——_ 


THE IRON CROWN. 


A curious interest attaches to one of the cere- 
monitals connected with the death of King Humbert 
of Italy. In honor of the murdered monarch, the 
famous “Iron Crown” of the kings of Lombardy 
Played 4 part in the majestic funera? observances. 
It was taken from its resting-place in the treasury 
of the monastery ot Monza to rest above the 
royal bier, and carried to Rome to precede it in 
the funeral cortége. 

The history of the Iron Crown is a fascinating 
mingling of the past with the present. Theodolinda, | 
widow ot a Lombard king, remarried—a Duke of 
Turin being her second husband, and in 5% by 





her command this celebrated crown was made | 


for her new husband. | 

The crown fs of iron overlaid with gilding. Its 
significance was said to be that the weight of 
royalty can never be lightened by its splendid | 
exterior. The iron of the mner portion was tradt- | 
tionally held to be one of the long nails used a 
the crucifixion. Centuries ago the crown was 
Placed in Keeping in the treasury of the famous | 
monastery of Mouza. | 

In 774 it was brought forth to adorn the head of 
Charlemagne—as “King of the Lombards,” and | 
on later occasions formed part of the triumphs | 
of Frederic IV. and Charles V. Finally, in the 
presence of all the representatives of state, the 
foreign envoys and princes and officers, Emperor 
Napoleon solemnly united it to the crown of 
France, making his famous speech: 

“Dieu me Va donnee. Gare a qui y touchera!”” 
(“God has given it to me. Beware, who touches 
tr”) 

The crown belongs to the state, and the custo- | 
dian is the legitimate representative of the basilica 
of Monza. The title of grand custodian, however, | 
belongs to the head of the order of cavallers, who | 
is the ex-minister of war, General di San Marzano. 
The royal crown was accompanied, on its journey 
to Rome, by a body of halberdiers, twelve in 
number, wearing a uniform of the Napoleonic 
period, who from ancient times have been recog- 
nized as a guard of honor in such ceremonies. 


ve 


DID WASHINGTON SWEAR? 


It is often affirmed, and by many believed, 
that Washington, in moments of great provoca- 
tion, used profane language. The occasion most 
frequently referred to is his meeting with Gen. 
Charles Lee at the Battle of Monmouth. 

That Washington rebuked Lee sharply for his 
retreat, and that Lee resented the rebuke and 
ealled for a court martial which Washington 
willingly ordered, is beyond question, but Gen. 
Henry B. Carrington, in his “Washington the 
Soldier,” brings out the fact that the evidence 
adduced at the court martial makes no mention 
of profanity. He says: 

“It would seem that either Charles Lee or his 
witnes .. Would have testified to such words, 
if spoken, for the sake of vindicating Lee, when 
his commission and honor were in jeopardy. 
Every witness agrees with Lee as to langu: 
sed, but none imply profanit 
General Carrington also quotes the following 
order issued a few months later, and preserved in 
Washington’s own handwriting: 

“Many and pointed Orders have been issued 
against that unmeaning and abomi. le custom 
of swearing,—notwithstanding which, with much 
regret the General observes that it prevails if 
possible, more than ever. His feelings are con- 
tinually wounded by the oaths and imprecations 
of the soldiers whenever he is in hearing of them. 
The name of that Being from whose bountiful 
goodness we are permitted to exist and enjoy the 
Comforts of life is incessantly imprecated and 
profaned in a manner as wanton as it is shocking. 

“For the sake therefore of religion, decency and 
order, the General hopes and trusts that officers 
of every rank will use their influence and authority 
to Check a vice which is as unprofitable as it is; 
wicked and shameful.” 
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A BRIGAND CHRISTENING. 


Cold, callous, unscrupulous outlaws are many 
of the Italian brigands; yet although they scorn 
Christianity for themsel they are anxious 
regarding the spiritual welfare of their children. 
They have often been known to invade a village 
in force, and insist that their children should be 
baptized with the fullest rites of the church. 

Sometimes they resort to another method, and 
bring the priest to their mountain fastness, so 
gr is their desire to give a proper start to the 
lives of their children. One of the bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church has an interesting remi- 
niscence of a brigand christening at which he 
played an unwilling part. 

The bishop was travelling through the moun- 
tains, when brigands came down upon him and 
earried him off to their stronghold. There he was 
treated with great consideration. He found a rich 
repast prepared for him, and was offered the 
choicest wines. Men and women vied with each 
other in courtesy, and the only signs he saw of 
the profession of his entertainers were the loaded 
guns and long knives that were their weapons of 
offence and defence. 

After breakfast the next morning, the brigand 
et advanced to him and said, politely but firmly: 

“Christen my bambino, christen him Guiseppe. 
Receive him into the holy church, or I will have 
you hanged.” 

The baby was christened and blessed, and the 
parents were satisfied. Another meal was offered, 
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in, wi mal ta: wi For reli sore Throat, Asthma 

and the! ith every nifestation of good-will, ‘or leving Coughs, Sore * 
f the Bronchial Tubes, no better rem 

the bishop was set forth upon his journey. Not i ua diseoees ° ee nc 7 achat Troches.” | medy 


only was no attempt made to rob him, but he was | 
forced to carry away a bag of gold for the benefit | 
of the church. His good offices were not for- 
gotten, and year by year, as the anniversary of | 
the christening came round, a gift for the reverend | 
gentleman was left at the door of the religious 
house to which he was attached. 








DO You 


STAMMER ? 


Write for our new 200-page book, 
The Origin and Treatment of Stammering, 
and Souvenir, containing 87 iilustra- 
tions and half-tone engravings inter. 

every stammerer. Sent 
any reader of THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION for 6c, to cover postage. 
The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 











The Puritan Maid. 


A Charming Souvenir for 
Companion Subscribers. 





Geo, Andrew Lewis. 


Watches. 


If you wish a watch send for our 


, It tells all about watches 
Red Book. 5. ten and boys... 


Blue Book for Ladies’ 


Watches. 


New England Watch Co., 


9 Maiden Lane, 
Yom Cry.” | 
Spreckels Building, 
DON’T KNOW HOW 
| TO SELECT FOOD TO REBUILD ON. 

To find that a lack of knowledge of how to 
properly feed one’s self caused me to serve ten | 
long years as a miserable dyspeptic is rather 
| humiliating. I was a sufferer for that length of 
time and had become a shadow of my natural | 
self. I was taking medicine all the time and 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
1901 is In the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall. 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in ' 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches | 
long. so 


The large portrait 
head is an exact copy of 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 
a 

Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture | 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 






149 State Street, 
Cuicaco 





RANCISCO. 


One day I heard of Grape-Nuts food, in whicb 
the starch was predigested by natural processes, 
and that the food rebullt the brain and nerve- 
centers. I knew that if my nervous system could 
be made strong and perfect I could digest food 
all right, so I started in on Grape-Nuts with very 
little confidence, for I had been disheartened for | 
a long time. 

To my surprise and delight, I found I was 


permanent ornament. | improving after living on Grape-Nuts a little 
a while, and in three months I had gained 12 pounds | 
WEF This Beautiful and was feeling like a new person. For the past 
THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS Calendar two years I have not had the slightest symptom 


is published exclusively 
by The Youth's Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 


of indigestion, and am now perfectly well. 
I made a discovery that will be of importance 
to many mothers. When my infant was two 


THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 








dleting the best I knew how. |] 





BEAUTY OF COLOR. Fi 
tained elsewhere. It will 


be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 


months old, I began to give it softened Grape- 
Nuts. Baby was being fed on the bottle and not 
doing well, but after starting on Grape-Nuts food 
and the water poured over it, the child began 
to improve rapidly, is now a year old and very 
fat and healthy, and has never been sick. Is 
unusually bright—has been saying words ever 
since it was six months old. I know from 
experience that there is something in Grape-Nuts 
that brightens up any one, infant or adult, both 
physically and mentally, 





Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
sent to any address upon request. 
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UMBRELLA | 


JONE “ROOF” [Adiustabiel 


RE-COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA. 


Send $1.00 and we will send, post-paid, a 24 or 6 inch 
umbrella roof; $1.25 for ch: Measure ribs 
as in cut. Count ribs wood stick or 
steel rod. Also fine 
grades and ec 
$1.50 for % o 

different qualities of 
$3.50. Baby Carriage 













w 
quality ¢ 
$1. 


















ace Covers. 
mples. Money refunded if not satisfi 
0 Roofs sold. Agents wanted everywhere. 


THE JONES UMBRELLA CO., 
Dept. B. 396 and 398 Broadway, New York. 
The largest mail o 








we 


One hour counts for little in hand em- 
broidering. It is tedious and tiresome, 
yet the results are fascinating. 


The Ideal Embroiderer 


does the work more perfectly and in one- 
fourth the time. It is a simple, cunning 
little device. A girl can operate it with 
ease and accuracy in any fabric, using Em- 
broidery Silk or Cotton. It was invented in 
1900. The only instrument which does suc- 
cessfully all and more than claimed for it. 


Until further notice we will send one Ideal Embroid 
erer with full instructions for using, and a full set of 
the latest stamping patterns. Also 
trated book of Embroidery designs, 
ored Plate 
for $1.00. 


IDEAL SUPPLY CO., sronoseicibiag., Chicago, Ill, 











. containing ¢ 
All these by mail 
The regular price is $5.00. Agents wanted 





of Embroideries, etc. 











GENERAL STARK’S LOST MARE. 


In an old file of the Hartford Courant, of date 
October 7, 1 is an advertisement sent to the 
paper by General Stark of Bennington fame, 
which shows that military hero to have had an 
excellent command of language and much cause 
for indignation. 


TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD. Stole from me 
the subscriber, from Walloomscock, in the time of 
action, the 16th of August last, a brown Mare, five 
years ‘old, had a star in her forehead. Also a 
doe-skin seated saddle, blue housing trim’d with 
white, and a curbed bridle. It is earnestly 
requested of all committees of safety and others 
in authority, to exert themselves to recover said 
thief and mare, so that he may be brought to 
justice and the mare brought to me; and the 
person whoever he be, shall receive the above 
reward for both, and for the mare alone one half 
of that sum. 

How scandalous, how disgraceful and ignomini- 









WALTHAM 

















WATCHES 


Over twenty-five years ago the 
American Waltham Watch Company 
stated that “350,000 Waltham 
Watches are speaking for themselves 
in the pockets of the people.” 





ous must it appear to all friendly and generous 
souls to hi such sly, artful, designing villains 
enter into the field in the time of action in order 
to pillage, pilfer and plunder from their brethren 
when engaged in battle. : 
Jou 





STARK, B. D. G. 






Bennington, 11th Sept., 


LITERAL OBEDIENCE. 


The spick-and-span young officer who calmly 
takes command over veterans grown “gray in 
battle and victory” is sometimes an amusing 
person, particularly if a sense of his own import- 





To-day EIGHT MILLION 
Waltham Watches are in 
| use throughout the civilized world. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 


ance is unduly developed. 


Quite recently word was received in various 
South African camps that on such and such a 
morning every man in Officer ‘s army must 














change his shirt. 

The Impe: Light Horse who formed part 
of the command had only one shirt apiece, and 
that was on their backs. So a messenger was 
dispatched to explain. But the honorable and 
gal lant officer, fresh from Sandhurst, knew his 
business : | 

“If the men of the Imperial Light Horse have 
not got a second shirt,” said he, firmly, ‘let them 
change shirts with each other. My orders are 
imperative.” 









REPTILIAN REFLECTIONS. 


The editor of an Edinburgh newspaper of some | 
importance had been condemned to pay damages | 
for libel upon a merchant of the same city. Among | 
other compliments that had passed between the 
parties to the suit was a remark by the merchant 
that the editor, who was of short, slight figure, 
was a “wee snake.” | 


REVERSIBLE 





HESE stylish, convenient and economical 


Some time afterward the editor revenged him- | cuffs 









self for losing his suit, in cle upon som sides alike in pure starch, and exactly 
statistics which his old enemy had put together, fashionable linen goods 

by remarking that everybody knew that Mr 

Dunean MacLaren was “a great adder!” 


When soiled they are thrown away. 
The turn-down collars are rev ible and give 
double service. + by dealers: 10 Collars 
5 Pairs of Cuffs, 
ent by mail, 30 
ollar or pa 


OPEN TO REASON. 


A courteous but amusing appeal to the general 
public appeared in a small paragraph printed in a | 
Bremen paper not long ago | 

A young gentleman who is on the point of | 
getting married is most desirous of meeting 


| 
= | 
| 





size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co. 
| (Dept. 9.) 





man of experience who will take the responsibility 


of dissuading him from this @angerous step. 





‘| Collars ana Cuffs 


goods 


must not be confounded with paper collars and 
‘They are made of fine cloth, finished both 
resemble 


No Laundry Work! 






se 
OCTOBER-DAYS 


y WILLIAM JAMES BAKER 





OW in the soft October weather 
What shall we sing of remembered May— 
With the plow and the sickle leaned together, 
And the leaf that was green red-gold to-day. 


High ts the heart of youth and maiden: 
The spoils of summer are in their soul, 

Their lips are glad, and with soothsay laden 
From the flower and fruit, and life’s open scroll. 


The matron looks from her open doorway, 
And her bosom heaves for the pleasant past; 

For the little feet on the worn-white floorway, 
For the autumn web all woven at last. 


Nor shall memory vex the master reaper 
Of the harvest hours o’er hot and long; 

He shall dream the dream of the smiling sleeper, 
Of the high-noon rest, and the homing song. 


The tears are spent for the olden sorrow, 
And the eyes of eld still softly plight 

The hope looking forth to the sought-for morrow, 
And the long-ago is brief and bright. 


No smile of the seed-time sky may lure us, 
The yoke of labor has won his wage; 

The fleece and the winnowed wheat assure us 
Against gray clouds and their wan presage. 


And the heart knows not which to choose forever,— 
When the sword shall be sheathed for the fina) 
rest, 
And the anguish soothed for the last long never,— 
But asks with a sigh that would weave them 
together, 
Shall Spring or Autumn then be my guest? 


—_~+e>—____ 


Morning Town. 


‘HE first one up in the house can hear 
The bells of the Morning Town, 
When breezes blow from the woodland near, 
And over the meadows brown. 
A bird in the wood and a brook in the dells 
Give voice and song to the morning bells. 
The first one up in the house can find 
The way to the Morning Town; 
The orlole at the gates Is kind 
To carol his welcome down; 
And many a citizen passing along 
Will greet you fair in the streets of song. 
The first one up in the house may see 
The day with its shining crown; 
For early-to-rise 1s the golden key 
That opens the Morning Town. 
Oh, who would be lazy? Can any one take 
One more wee nap, when the morn’s awake? 
FRANK WALcoTT Hutt. 


—__<~e+—__—__ 


Strength in Weakness. 


YN a home for incurables 
in Cleveland died Katie 
Powers. The papers of 
that city and of the village 
where she had formerly 
lived gave considerable 
space to an account of 
her life. These accounts 
were supplemented by 
many personal testi- 
monies on the part of 
those whose lives had 
been brightened and 
helped by her example. 
The case is the more remarkable because Katie 
Powers was herself so helpless. 

Katie had been a bright, happy girl. One who 
had not known her before her misfortune did not 
obtain from her old friends any definite impression 
of her earlier years beyond this simple statement, 
that hers was a sunny, happy life. 

In the dawn of young womanhood came 
the loss of bodily power, a loss which was the 
occasion of her subsequent strength of character. 
Inflammatory rheumatism left her unable to 
walk, and she lay for months a helpless sufferer. 
“But think,” said she, “how much I have left!” 

Then the arms stiffened, and the fingers drew 
up like claws, and the jaw grew rigid till it would 
have been impossible for her to eat but that 
her front teeth were extracted to permit the 
introduction of food. Her vision failed, too, and 
only a little sight remained in one eye. 

Then for years she lay huddled up in a wheeled 
chair, a helpless, suffering woman. She could 
see a little; she could move her arms a little, and 
that was all. Even this slight power diminished, 
and only by great care was it made to last until 
she died. 

So she lay and painted sunny bits of water- 
color. There was in them no suggestion of the 
suffering, shut-in life; no reflection of pain; no 
reminder of the stiff, painful muscles that held 
the brush. They were all sunshine and hope. 

Somehow people did not pity her. They 
would have done so, but she seemed not to need 
pity; so they simply loved her. Her deformities 
never made her repulsive—her life was 50 
beautiful. Ler sweet spirit shone through the 
features disfigured by pain. She not only bore 
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her own burdens, but became a burden-bearer 
for others. ‘Whenever I feel blue,” said a 
neighbor, “I go in and see Katie; she always 
cheers me up.” No one ever spoke of cheering 
Katie; she was always cheering others. 

So for a dozen years lived this shut-in, suffering 
Christian woman, and every year her life broad- 
ened and sweetened. 
God,” said one. “No life ever seemed to me so 
truly Christian,” said another. 

‘When at length she passed away, hundreds 
remembered her with gratitude, and the little 
water-colors in many homes now remind those 

| Who knew her of the Christian sweetness and 
unselfishness of a life made strong in weakness. 


Chinese Match-Labels. 


| —__—~+e»—___ 

| 

! MERICANS who pride themselves in their 
stamp-collections might perhaps, if they 
lived in China or Japan, take an equal 


interest in gathering match-box labels. There 


are thousands of varieties of these labels, most | 


of them printed in high colors, and from the 
Oriental point of view, veritable works of art. Mr. 
C. J. H. Halcombe’s book on China gives some 
particulars of the little pictures and the people 
who collect them. 

One gentleman, who made a trip round the 
world, made a splendid collection of these match- 
labels of all kinds and sizes. written a 
little history beneath each specimen—the day he 
had found it, where found, under what circum- 
stances, and in some cases to what the design 


alluded. So that Sttoge ther they formed an 
interesting and remarkably artistic volume. 
He was very enthusiastic about it, and was 


quite charmed with the magnificent assortment. 
| he had gathered in various parts of Japan, 
, especially in Osaka, where the best can be got; 
and in China, chiefly in Hongkong. One or two 
somewhat rare specimens come from Chifu and 
Fuchau. 

Another gentleman, a German consul, declared 
that match-label collecting was more interestin; 
and far more exelting an the collecting o! 
postage stamps. He has a large scrap-album 
| Ned with match-labels, each carefully pasted in, 
| with a short inscription below. 
thousands to my hundreds. 

It is a wonder that match-label collecting has 


not become more 
| I have known a resident in the “‘Celestiat Empire” 
'to make a trip across to the “Land of the Rising 
Sun” for the express purpose of procuring a few 
| old or rare or exceptional ily attractive specimens. 

To hear him relate where and how he found 





“It makes you believe in, 





| them, in all manner of unlikely and inaccessible | 


places, was really very amusing. I myself have 
spent many a very pleasant afternoon and evening 
label-hunting in various parts of Hongkong. 
The box of matches usually costs three cash,— 
forty cash toa penny, but the European collector 
is always let {n for more than three times that 
amount, the wily Chinese easily distinguishing 
between the consumer, who really requires the 

‘ matches, and the collector, who buys the matches 
only for the sake of the picture. 


the rank of count, but also to that of prince, 
besides being generously endowed by his imperial 
benefactress with means to support. his titles. 

It is related in Austria —although I cannot 
vouch for the fact—that a Hungarian baron, 
having noticed the tokens of imperial good-will 
that followed this ready piece of loyalty on the 
part of the handsome young Austrian, determined 
to emulate it on the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself. 

Accordingly, the next time that her majesty 
happened hiccough, he quickly rose, an 
addressing the astonished courtiers, loudly ex- 
claimed: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the hiccough that the 
empress just hiccoughed was hiccoughed by me!” 

he story adds that he was incontinently thrown 
out of the imperial presence and banished from 
court. 





CROSS the meadow in brooding shadow 
I walk to drink of the autumn’s wine— 

The charm of story, the artist’s glory, 
To-day on these silvering hills is mine. 
On height and hollow where’er I follow, 
By mellow hillside and searing sod, 
Its plumes uplifting, in light winds drifting, 
I see the glimmer of goldenrod. 


In this latest comer the vanished summer 

Has left its sunshine the world to cheer, 

And bid us remember in late September 

What beauty mates with the passing year. 

The days that are fleetest are still the sweetest, 
And life is near to the heart of God, 

And the peace of heaven to earth is given 

In these wonderful days of the goldenrod. 


——_—__~4>—__ 


Failure of Flowers. 


ATHER TOM, an old-fashioned Irish priest, 
F was visited by Lady C. lately arrived from 
England, whose husband owned thousands 

of acres and had hundreds of Irish tenants. Like 
many of England’s noble women, she wished to 


He could show | better the lives of her tenantry, and asked Father 


Tom if a neat flower-garden before each cottage 


pular among globe-trotters, | Would not lead to beautiful lives. Father Tom 


smiled and said she might try. A correspondent 
of the New York Tribune describes the result of 
the flower-gardens. 


The lady did try. She called on a dozen cot- 
tagers, and asked each if he—or she—would like 
to have a Prey, flower-garden in front of the 
house. God in heaven bless her ladyship! Sure, 
there was nothing in the world they loved more 
than flowers. 

Her ladyship’s eyes danced with pleasure. A 
great cart-load of hardy plants, dug up in her own 
garden for transplanting, arrived in the village, 
and at the lady’s expense plots were laid out 
before each house and fenced in, and in a very 
short time the flowers were deposited in their 


Indeed, an enterprising match-seller in Hong- | new—and uncongenial—homes. 


kong has placed a notice in his window reading 
as follows: 

“Klectors can bie numba one match piktur this 
side. Come look see.” 

The designs generall: 
in Chinese or Japanese 





story or legend. 





Like Each Other’s Dogs. 


A gift of blankets to each cottager raised his 
love of flowers to enthusiasm. hen Lady C. 
had turned her back, they shook their heads sym- 
pathetically and whispered, “Th’ poor crather is 


present some incident mad!” 


Some time afterward, Lady C. drove down to 


| the village to delight her eyes with the beauty of 


HE likeness of certain human types to} 


familiar animals 1s a matter of common flowers I sent you? 
| observation. Caricaturists, from the days | ¢, 


of the Greeks and Romans down, have made use 
of its suggestions. A notable instance in compar- 
_ atively recent years was that of Louls Napoleon, 


the cottage gardens. A scene of desolation spread 
before her. 

“Mrs. O-Flagherty 1” 

Mrs. O’Flagherty appeared at the door, making 
a low courtesy. 

“Mrs. O'Flagherty, what has become of the 
see none.” 
“Well, th’ truth 1s, yer leddyship, Mick Mc- 
rath’s pig—it’s morthial fond of flowers, er 
leddyship [another courtesy |—brak into me little 
garden an’ eat ivery wan of em!” 
She then interviewed McGrath. 
“McGrath, why did you allow your pig to break 


' whose brooding, aquiline countenance was readily into Mrs. O’Flagherty’s garden and eat up her 


converted into a bird of prey—the French eagle | flowers?” 
sometimes, at other times, and even more strik- | 


| Ingly, a vulture preying upon France. 4 
‘In our dally speech we naturally describe men 
| as rat-faced, hoggish or foxy in appearance, or 

say of,a noble-looking old man that he possesses 
a feonfne head. Still other persons we pronounce 
simian in their physiognomy, and although few of 
us would care to merit a personal application of 
that adjective, it need not be so uncomplimentary 
gs one would imagine. 

The dignified and venerable Charles Darwin 
accepted it as applied to himself with no resent- 
ment, and with a gently humorous perception of 
its pat coincidence with his favorite theories; 
while among distinguished living men, the resem- 
blance of Oom Paul Kruger to an ancient and 


once remarked. 

An amusing discovery of unhuman likeness has 
been recently related by a friend of Sir Henry M. 
Stanley. When Stanley visited the Karaguas, an 
African tribe rather above the average in intelll- 
gence, he had with him a fine bulldog, whose 
pusey and pugnacious countenance possessed all 

ie unlovely characteristics of the breed. 

The Karaguas bestowed much attention upon 
this beast, and their chief, before parting with the 
| white men, ingenuously pointed out an odd fact 
1 which he had observed. The Karagua men, flat- 
‘faced, snub-nosed and thick lippe + 

thought, much like the English dog; while the 
half-wild Karagua dogs, clean-cut, keen-eyed and 
| long-nosed, looked, much more than their masters 
did, like the Englishmen. 
| hether Stanley, who had every right to think 
well of his own personal appearance, relished 
this comparison or not, he could not do otherwise 
than take it in good part; and he had sense of 
humor enough to pass it on for the amusement 
of others after he got home. 


looked, he 


—_—— 


What a Hiccough Did. 


N Japan hiccoughing and noisy eructation are 
regarded as signs of good manners; but at 
the Austrian court, where a rigorous etiquette 

Tules, such physical exhibitions are shocking. 
That great ruler, the Empress Marla Theresa, 
once at a high function hiccoughed loudly. A 
young nobleman, quick-witted and intensely loyal, 
made the occasion a stepping-stone. An “ Ex- 
Attaché” tells the story in the New York Tribune: 

Perceiving that her majesty showed signs of 
embarrassment,—for even empresses are human, 
—a_ young Austrian nobleman stepped forward 
and with a most clever assumption of intens 
mortification and humility, craved her majesty’s 
pardon for his gross breach of manners. 

The empress r ved his apology not only 

graciously, but gratefully, and from that time the 
young man’s fortune was made, and before the 
| empress died he had been promoted not only to 



























exceedingly sagacious gorilla has been more than , 





“Her flowers, yer leddyship! Wisha th’ divil a 
flower (beggin’ yer leddyship’s pardon) I iver 


seen in her garden, barrin’ a few cabbages, and | 


she herself was th’ on’y pig that eat them. 
And so on. Another had his fencing completely 


| Smashed, and explained the matter by saying, 


“Th’ bhoys had a bit of a scrimmage, an’ runnin’ 
short of blackthorn sticks, bruk th’ palin’ for 


; Weppins, th’ blackguards!” 


eautification by flowers was a failure, and the 
lives of the people remained unbrightened as ever, 
save for the briglitness brought by the blankets. 
And yet these poor people cherish a deep affection 
for their benefactress. 

They consider it a pleasure to scour the country 
for watercress and mushrooms “for a relish for 
th’ good crather.” It is all most of them have to 
give, save their blessings. 








Turkeys, Pepper and a Bear. 


WRITER in Fireside says that he and 
several friends went out one evening, some 
forty years ago, on a hunt for wild turkeys 

in a part of Texas where the birds were numerous. 
He had heard that powdered red pepper, set 
floating in a stiff breeze at night under the tree in 
which turkeys were at roost, would cause them to 
drop, sneezing, and leave them staggering at the 
hunter’s feet. 


The trees selected by the birds proved to be 
evergreen live-oaks. The foliage was thick, and 
it was thought best to wait until the moon rose. 
The writer selected a promising tree, and on 
going under it, saw three turkeys on one limb not 
more than ten feet from his head. There were 
others above. 

As he must not shoot till the signal was given, 
it occurred to him that now was a favorable 
opportunity to iry the red pepper. He unwrapped 
the box and went cautiously to the mb on which 
the three turkeys were sitting. Lifting the box, 
he gave it a shake to throw the pepper into the 
breeze, at the same time starting it upward by a 
vigorous puff. Then followed a surprise. 

‘he hunter stepped hastily back a few feet 
to avoid a dose of his own medicine, and saw 
something approaching him in an upright posture. 
Supposing it to be one of his friends, he stood 
azing at it until it was too near for him to retreat. 
Then he saw that it was a full-grown bear, It 
was at this juncture that the pepper proved its 
usefulness. ‘Of its eficacy the writer says: 

“As the bear was proceeding very affection- 
ately to embrace his new acquaintance, snuffing 
as if delighted to meet.me, with his mouth partly 
open and his tongue lolling from one side to the 
other, I emptied the contents of the box in his 
face. At the same moment I jumped back and 
made for my gun, about ten steps away. 

“The moou had by this time n, and I could 

lainly see the antics of the be The turkeys, 

0, had inhaled eneugh of the pepper to m: 
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them restless, and were coughing and 
incessantly. i = s eens 

“The scene was the most ludicrous 
witnessed. I saw that I had the bear ab good 
chained, as he was almost rubbing his eyes out, 
and was so prostrated from his exertions as to be 
beyond doing any mischief. The turkeys were by 
this time getting into an equally bad case, and (2 
a few minutes nine of them had fallen out of the 
tree and were flopping on the ground. 

“I raised my rifle and gave the bear a shot 
under the left ‘shoulder, and he tumbled over on 
the grass without a groan. Then I called the 


boys, and we soon caught the turkeys.” 
| a merchant of an Eastern city in want of a 
boy, is sald to have tested the young appt. 
cants who came to him. He put a sign in his 


window: “Wanted, a boy; wages four dollars, 
six dollars to the right one.” 


As _ each applicant appeared, the mere! 
asked, “Can youread?” ‘Then he took the borne, 
a quiet room, gave him an open book and bade 
him read without a break until told to stop, 

When the reading had been going on for a few 
minutes Mr. Smith dropped a book to the floor, 
and then rose and moved certain articles about 
the room. ‘his was sufficient to pique the 
curiosity of some of the candidates; they looked 
up, lost their place on the page, blundered, and 
the merchant said: 

“You may stop. I shall not need you at present 
I want a boy who Is master of himself.” 

If the reader was undisturbed by Mr. Smith's 
movements, a lot of roguish puppies were tumbled 
out of a basket and encouraged to frolic about the 
floor. This proved too much for most of the boys: 
they looked, hesitated in their reading, and were 
dismissed. 

Boy after boy underwent the same treatmen: 
until over thirty had been tried, and had failed w 
control their curiosity. At length, one morning,a 
boy read steadily on without manifesting any 
desire to look at the puppies. 

“Stop!” said the merchant, finally. “Did you 
see those puppies?” 

“No, sir,” Teplied the boy. “I could not see them 
and read, too.' 

“You knew they were there?” 


+++ ___. 


He Stood the Test. 
HAT was a unique way in which Mr. Smith, 








“Yes, sir.” 

“Are you fond of dogs?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right. I think you will sult me,” said the 
merchant. “Come to-morrow. Your wages will 


start at four dollars; and if you prove master of 
yourself, as I think you will, you shall have six, 
perhaps more.” 

It was not many weeks before the wages were 
six dollars, and promotions followed. Now the 


young man fills a high position in the store. 
| gramme !s complete without a hurry-seurry 
race. Of course, writes a contributor to 


Association Men, such races are not omitted from 
our Y. M. C. A. camp sports. 


Each canoe !s anchored from twenty-five to 
fifty feet away from the starting-place. At the 
crack of the pistol the contestants dive into the 
water and swim to their canoes, get in, cast loose, 
and paddle for dear life for the turning buoy, one 
hundred yards away. 

In the midst of their struggle the pistol barks. 
Every man throws his paddle overboard and 
follows suit himself, then returns to his canoe and 
continues paddling until the next shot, when the 
same performance is repeated. The first man 
home ts the winner, 

The novice swamps his craft on the first attempt, 
but the expert will often finish the race with but 
two or three gallons of water in his canoe. 

The event is made much more difficult by 
compelling the men at the second shot to upset 
their canoes and right them again. A Montrealer 
has succeeded in doing this three and three- 
fourths seconds, turning his canoe completely 
yer: and shipping only a few quarts of water in 

joing it. 

Another feature is to swamp the canoe, filling it 
to the gunwale and then emptying it. This 
been done in less than one minute. These latter 
tricks, however, are not often tried in this race, 
as they make It too difficult. 


————<2—____ 


The Hurry-Scurry Race. 
N the vicinity of Montreal no regatta pro 


= —____. 


A Hen’s Hearing. 


HE Rural New Yorker says that hens have 3 
wonderfully keen ear, and gives this story 
in proof of it: 


At a certain town in Indiana, dining-cars are 
run on toa side track and swept out. The hens 
ranging in the vicinity gather around these cars for 
their dinner with clock-like regularity. 

These Wabash hens, so acute is their sense of 
hearing, can distinguish the whistles of the dining. 
car trains from those of the local passenger- aud 
freight-trains, or even from that of a locomotive 
running wild, and they sit placidly on their nests 
or scratch gravel in a nonchalant way upon the 
approach of all locomotives save those pulling the 
dining-cars. 

And this is not all. These hens can distinguish 
the whistles of the locomotives on the dining-car 
trains at almost incredible distances; so that if 
one of these trains Is late twenty minutes, for 
instance, intending passengers do not look at the 
blackboard bulletin, but merely note the distance 
of the hens picking their way toward the crossing. 

It is asserted, moreover, that neighbors of a 
mathematical turn of mind have an easy syste 
of setting their clocks and watches to 

ime by the movements of these sharp-hearing 


u 

hens. 

O to protect his employer from people who 
would waste bis time. Sometimes a door- 

keeper serves this purpose. At the Republican 

national headquarters a valuable “fender,” says 

the New York Commercial Advertiser, is the ma 

at the door of Senator Hanna’s room. 


The officer has been guarding the doors at 
political headquarters fora long fime, and is able 
discriminate between those who should be let 
in and those who should be kept out. Last week 
one of the objectionable class arrived, and asked 
to see the senator. 

“Busy now,” said the doorkeeper. “Take 3 
seat in the anteroom, please.” ; 

Presently another’ visitor arrived. He was & 
Roet who had campaign verses to sell. 
joorkeeper “sized him up” at once, and took him 

“See that gentleman 

inting to the first 





One Against the Other. 
NE of the duties of a private secretary is 


to the door of the anteroom. 

sitting there?” he sald, . 

unwelcome iaitor. 7 “Weill, just sit down and say 
‘our poetr: him.” 

flame sie uns ma wats 
ui! ing. en he poet again as. i 

Hanna it was found that he had gone for the day. 











In the Orchard. 


smoke of golden haze, 
And the early frosts begin, 


Wim the fiery maples blaze through 8 jn hig chair after dinner. 


Then we children have such fun, brisk and busy | 


every one, 
Gathering the apples In. 


It was such a pretty sight when the orchard blos- 


somed bright, 
May-day wreaths on every bough, 


While the petals fell below in a drift of rosy snow; | 


But we think it prettier now. 


For we love the apples red, blushing, burning 


overhead, 
All a-tiptoe for a fall; 


Up the mossy trunk we spring, to the gnarly against the corn-sheller and langhed till the 
| rafters echoed. 


branch we cling, 
Till at last we pluck them all. 


On a windy winter’s night, when the fire is flaming 


bright, 
We will bring them from the bin, 
And with peals of laughter glad we will 
tell what fun we had 
Gathering the apples in. 


PeRsIs GARDINER. 


oe 


The Bonfire. 


Up go the leaves in a merry blaze 
Through the shining autumn dy, 

To blend in the floating, filmy haze 
And ride on the wind away. 

They have done their duty the summer 

long; 

They have gathered an ample store 

To feed the buds of the mother trees; 
Now their busy life is o’er. 

But by and by, when the May winds blow 
And the spring new vesture weaves, 

In field and garden will bloom again 
The souls of the autumn leaves. 

Mary F. Butts. 


——— ~+ 





A Fall Opening. 


There’s an opening down in the woods 
to-day, 

But it’s not for the sake of a display 

Of winter coats for the hares and rabbits, 

Or to deck out the trees in autumn habits; 

Nor is it to furnish fine mantles of 
feathers, 

For all sorts of moods and all sorts of 
weathers 

(Whether it rain or whether it freeze), 

For the chilly sparrows and chickadees; 

But Frost & Burr have reopened their 
shop, 

And the goods have decidedly taken a 
drop. 

The Sua and the Wind will advertise 
them, 

And Whisky, the squirrel, will not de- 
splse them; 

But Squirrel, Esquire, mustn’t have them 
all, 

So step round early and make a call 

At the corner of Chestnut and Woodland 
Places, 

And examine the goods, just out of their 
cases; 

Satiny soft and brown as a bun, 

And something sweet in every one. 

MARTHA BURR BANKS. 


oO. 


A Frisky Jack-o’-Lantern. 


Bore, bore! hack, hack! Jesse’s little 
knife went seesawing through the thick 
rind of a big pumpkin, till first one 
great eye stared up at him, and then 
another. Next a nose appeared, and 
then a huge mouth, stretching half-way 
around the pumpkin, and furnished 
with two rows of dreadfully sharp teeth. 

Then Jesse put in the candle and lit 
it, and the round eyes twinkled and 
glowed, and the big mouth took on a 


mischievous grin. Jesse set the pumpkin on a; makes it so frisky, you can’t see there for the | him feel frightened—so frightened that he forgot | 
beam, and regarded it with great satisfaction. 
“That’s a pretty good Hallowe’en Jack-o’- pumpkins, but she can’t reach yours very well, promised to tell to his little playmates. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| at Jesse all the while, and then straightened up 
with a jerk, just like grandpa when he nodded 


urgent invitation to a fat-faced boy, who had a Nuts to Crack. 
very big mouth full of very big teeth. Every one 1 
of these three funny people came to the party, i 





Then it bobbed over 


{to the other side, and then, oh wonderful, it| and were sitting sedately in their seats just as! re 
, Yolled clear over and stood on the top of its head! | the clock struck seven. | To make m seat ate 
| The candle sputtered and flickered, and sent a} ‘An’ now I’ll shut the door,” said Fred, The idler knows not how; 


But second’s ne’er enough 

For busy man, I trow. 
With books and work and whole in turn, 
Daily new pleasures he doth earn. 


i. 


| puff of smoke through the big mouth, while the 
' two eyes looked as if they were winking. No 
| wonder that Jesse forgot that he was not a little 
boy, and was too frightened even to run. 

Uncle Reuben, going past the door, heard a 
dreadful series of “Ohs!” and “Ows!”’ in the | 
barn. He hurried in to see if Jesse had fallen 
from the mow and broken his legs, but when 
he saw what was really the matter, he leaned 


quickly, “an’ you can turn out the gas, Sammy, | 
an’ Charley can light the candles, an’ then the ; 
party will begin !’’ 

In a few seconds all was ready. The door | 
was locked, the gas was out, and the candles | “oO fairest one!’’ the lover cried, 
were lighted in—but there! I nearly told you the! “Yl nde ever Rind and tee, 
secret. | For I can never love you two.” 

“Zen't it still,” whispered Charley, “an’ dark | Bur abe was total shook her head: 
an’—an’ awful!” | 

“Sh!” exclaimed Fred; but he gave a little | 
shudder, for that wicked old Indian was actually 
looking right at him. He wished that Charley 
hadn’t made him have such fiery eyes. It made 


ita 
In faith, me first fs an Irish lad 
Me other two his dad and grauddad. 
They pass o’er me whole whin they travel the 
strat 
And forninst it they sit as it glows in the grate. 
Iv. 
Two little children went to see 
If the sitting hen’s eggs had burst; 
And softly creeping to my second, 
They whispered, ‘She f{s first.” 


The bell rang loud to call them, and 
They scampered in to my third, 

And told thelr tale to mamina; my whole 

‘Was stamped on every word. 


v. 
My sweetheatt was a lovely first, 
And all my last I gave her; 
But oh, I thought my heart would burst 
‘When first my faith did waver. 
And when I found my whole well founded, 
Then all the depths of woe 1 sounded. 


2. 
HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


(Behead and curtail the word whose 
meaning is given, and in each case leave 
an animal.) 

1. A candle. 

large box for fruit. 

‘o frown. 

4. To squeeze into small compass. 

5, A preface or preamble. 

6. Apportionments. 

7. A gem in a setting. 

8, Trembles on its foundation. 

9. Crafty and cunning. 

10, Sprang upon. 


“O Jesse, a-scared of a Jack-o’-lantern!” he 
cried. ‘Come here, and I’ll show you what 






























3. 
WORD-PUZZLE. 


A word that separates and clings, 
I double duty do; 
‘Take off my head and still I cling, 
But cannot stay with you. 
Behead again—don’t touch me now, 
Unless you hold me tight; 
To drop me js so dangerous. 
Your good name’s gone at sight. 
‘When once again I lose my head, 
For penance I am often said. 


4. 
ANAGRAM RIDDLES. 


IL 
I’m a tease, I’m a torment; I’m slip- 


pery, too! 

Just once try to catch me, you'll find 
that fs true. 

But change me, I pray, with a sweep of 
your hand, 

Into en, of an innocent, fluttering 


and— 
The glory of autumn, the grace of the 


spring, 
Whose beauty and frailty the poets sing. 
11. : 
I live in the farmyard, I tread the lone 


re! i 

I skim the sea far from humanity’s 
reach; 

But give me a turn and a twist 

ere and there, 

You imperil your life, for I’m 
worse than a bear! 

Fly! fiy! for 1 follow you, thirst- 
ing for prey! 

You scarce can escape me, except 
in one way. 

Quick, turn me around, and your 
life you can keep? 

There, now with the brook I will 
lull you to sleep. 

MI. 

My home's in the forest, ’mid 
kinsfolk and friends; 

An oak to my frailty its giant 
shade lends; 

My beauty brings plenty of lovers 
to me 


But death would be mine on the 
dry, sunny lea. 

Now pluck out the part of me 
next to my head, 

Drop it down at my feet, then if 


you're unfed 
I'll invite you to dine.” Is it not a surprise? 


‘hay. It’s nothing but our black calf! She loves | all about the wonderful bear story which he had | Come, eat of my puddings, my cakes and my pies: 
IV. 


m & very wise bird, though not pretty to see; 


READY FOR HALLOWE'EN. 


lantern,” he said to himself. ‘Some little boys so she is trying to push it off the beam. You; “You said you’d tell us a story,’’ murmured ame change me to grace, if you will. 


might be afraid of it, but 1’m not a little boy. | better drive her out, double-quick, and take away 
I’m big enough to milk and gather fall pippins.” your lantern, afore a spark catches to the hay. 

He leaned back on the soft hay to admire his I don’t calculate to have my barn turned into a | go home!” 
work and rest a minute. No wonder he was; Hallowe’en bonfire.’’ 
He had trudged through the orchard | 
where the seek-no-further apples grew, past the 
brook by the red sumacs, and the butternut-tree 
in which the squirrel lived, ’way up to the big 


tired. 


; Sammy, from his seat in a far-away corner, | ‘You may pull on my ra a pluck put my heart, 
| if ve % ut the rest of me let me keep still! 

“but I guess if you'll open the door—I’ve got to For a new heart my old tail will answer full well; 
Then Sammy jumped up and ran Put my heart where my tall did belong— 
| across the room. “I’ve got to go home—this— And lo, you have made me a beautiful place 


|minute!” he shouted in a frightened voice,  xtolled in story and song! 


| “Boohoo! boohoo !”* ‘i 
| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
(ype) then whale ble there wag (0 De 1, Romulus and Remus, the Gracchi, the Princes 


sure! The door was unlocked in a jiffy, and in the Tower. 





E. H. THoMas. 





—___~e=--____ 


A Hallowe’en Party. 


corn-field on the hill. There he had picked out, Did you never go to a Jack-o’-lantern party? i three scared little fellows ran into the gas-lighted' 9. 1. scion. 2. Conundrum. 3. Window. 
the largest and yellowest pumpkin, and carried Well, Sammy never did, either, only once, and ' sitting-room with a rush. 8. GIRL 
it home in his arms, and hidden in the dusky it was such a funny party and something so very And although these three invited guests were z 2 x ie 
barn while he turned it into a Jack-o’-lantern tu funny happened that I guess I will tell you the left deserted, not one of them budged an inch, LATE 


surprise all the family. 


Jesse’s eyes did wink a little, and he might! 
have gone fast to sleep if something very sur-, turned five; and Charley and Fred were very 
prising had not happened. Ile even pinched | small boys, too, for they were just five years old, 
himself softly to feel if he were not dreaming; | also. One bright autumn morning these three 


but no, he was wide awake. 
It was so queer! 


The Jack-o’-lantern on the | invited a great, grinning Chinaman, and Charley 
beam slowly turned its head to one side, staring | invited a fierce-looking Indian, and Fred gave an 


story. 
You see, Sammy was a very small boy, just 


‘for they couldn’t, my dear. A Jack-o’-lantern' 4, Mandolin, banjo, oboe, cornet, bugle, casta- 


never moves; he only looks! If you don’t; pet. trumpet, bagpipe. fone: feraphina, sackbut, 
believe it you just ask Sammy, for he knows, spinet. drum, lute, organ, eltnern, plano, whistle, 


and he’ll tell you that that’s what spoiled the | concertina, accordion. 
party. Just because three naughty, candle 5. A-rrac-K, D-esir-E, 
lighted pumpkins looked and looked and looked | $tone-S. 


A 6. Delusion, unsolled; finder, friend; hootings, 
at three small boys until they were all scared half | snooting, soothing; proudest, sprouted ; choose: 
out of their wits! MARGARET DANE. 


A-rabl-A, M-oppe-T, 
| Small boys decided to give a party. So Sammy 


| Cohoes. 
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among these travellers. Arrived at the church, White teeth. “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
they put up for the night at the homesteads round | Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Ae 
about,—for the church is distant even from a 


Deneath the stars and taketheiroat "| Balletto Game Board. 


ONUASIE UE NUS IPS? NS NUP 
When morning comes, the women don their| One side is Green Cloth with Patent Cushions for use 


rc’ ee 
I ei 
: | black frocks and black-and-white head scarfs, | with Balls and Cues. Other side Polished Wood for 


HE YOUTH'S COMPANION tan illustrated | take from their pockets their Bibles, neatly folded | Carrom Rings, Etc. 27 Fine Games. Prices &6 to $12, 
weekly paper of elght pages. Its subscription | yp in white handkerchiefs, and generally prepare | including 17 Composition Balls in 5 colors, and 60 other 





























































price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. implements, also Pocket Covers, Etc. Lengths, 8 to 5 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub. | themselves for the great event. feet. Many Novel Features, and entertaining for young 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All ; . 
so ditecal regener Or oleh hich ed emumber | He service lasts some hours, and when it is | or old. Send 4 cents (stamps) for Booklet. 


ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | ended the women turn up their skirts, or more | B. T. BURROWES CO.. 55 Free Street, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Se ee 


KATES} 


Catalogue 
Free. 





__the publishers ce at any time | ten take them off, make up the little bundles 
Ney sing the year BN ee y again, and the church-boat starts for home. 


Money for. teuewals should t be ent, Peas nie The boat is of course only necessary in summer. 
0c 8. Of jo 
‘Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip: | 10 winter the route is much shortened by a pas. | 
tons. isiahe G ' i t by mati, | ®#8e over the universal ice and snow, which make 
D : nt by mail, 
Payment for The Compan pomice Money Order or | it possible to sledge on land and sea alike. 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in @ 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 
Silver should never be sent through, the mall. It tis A HUNGRY BEAR. 
wear a hole thro: 
and be Tost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send In ‘Adventures on the Columbia River” Mr. 
silver, t {is Ina letter must do it on thelr own | Ross Cox cites a singular case of bold kidnapping 
respo! fe 
Hengwals.— Three watks, ure roared! Stier Be Fe. on the part of a half-famished bear. A trading 
us before the date opposite you 
Gainersi yoaee paper. wich shows ter what tons | Party of ten persons were camped on the bank of 
your subscription is paid, con be chauged: % the Flathead River, eating a supper of venison 79 Broad Street, 
iT ti .--Remember that the publishers 
Ditmust be notitied by letter whan t subucriber winkes | around # glowing pile of embers. 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. | Suddenly a huge bear came from the blackness 
Returning our peer pri “nok cusble an bers behind them, seized one of the men in his fore 
ntinu ca 
books unless your Post-office ad ws, and ran several yards on his hind feet 





BARNEY & BERRY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, t 
a8 is given. 


efore stopping. Famous 
Alycultpaper mn sont Wour naue camor se founder | Tie man's companions were so dazed at_ the ec urs. 
unless this is done. sudden appearance of the bear and the seizure of 


inst paying money to strangers or Louisson that for a few moments they ran 

torenew, Eibecriplions, newals of subscriptions | here and there in confusion, each shouting some > 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | excited command. We 
erinukere should not be made. If subscribers do | “Then one, named Le Blanc, got his gun and was 











Illustration shows 


GENUINE seren |||WITCHCRAFT Lc) 





pee nee ret Co te ne tpetr ow Grdend aiade payable | in the act of shooting when he was warned of 
to 












danger of hitting Louisson. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Bruin meantime dropped the man, whom he STORM CLUSTER F course every one knows 

The Youth's Companion, stood over, and began gnaw the bone which COLLAR, $18. there is a cause for beautiful 

201 Co:umbus Avenue. Boston, Maas. | Louisson had held {n his hand at the moment of 7 

¥ his capture. Once or twice the poor fellow tried Made especially for mail teeth that never ache, for gums 

to get away, and the second time the bear seized orden bu pers ot ike Ce fen: 4 a ninle Th ’ th 
+ fe 
him in a grasp which made him yell with pain and the famous Albrecht Style, sound and pink. ey are the 


cry out: 

Se Thererpon 3 Bienen d, aimed at th 
hereupon anc ran forward, aimed at the 
BHIS disease derives its name | pears head, hit him in the temple; and brought 

from the shape of the erup- | him to the ground. 
tion, which is usually that Lat the poment-the brute fell he dropped 
. uisson, but gave him an scratch across the 
of a more or less irregular | cheek with his claws, which for long afterward 
ring. It begins as @ point, | marred his good looks, Le Blanc ran forward 


from luxuriantly furred secret of a bright smile, and 
skins; with eight splendid 
tails, in the height of the 


master-furrier’s art. This ' 

superb creation is lined with U B 1 Oo 

extra heavy Satin—a Collar 

that will always be in style 

and give a lifetime of enjoy- 

















which gradually spreads into and sith his knife finished the bear, who was | ment and comfort. is the secret of their perfection, 
foun e very lean. 2 
a circular pateh, and sees Doubtless the savory smell of the cooking There are thousands upon thou- 
this has attained a certain | venison attracted him, and in a fit of hun . . sands of such. mouths. Take 
size the center heals, thus | desperation he made his bold attack and carted ‘ 
forming a ring. off a man. Louisson was, fortunately, uninjured |_We will supply our Special Russian Black away Rubifoam, you rob the face 
The disease may occur Put for thé seratch on his éheek. [tails and acd with herey sec ane toss SeAY |] of its fascination and the mouth of 
anywhere on the body, and differs much in appear- the season, suitable for all climates, for $8.00. J its health. Can you afford to be 
ance according to its location. It is perhaps most St. Paul, Minnesota, 4s the fur center of America, ce ens 
See ee, ewWEEr FICE. ST Aare ari wag mercer saci (I) or tee with imitations? 
es aa a. di ae rts of the f it is | Among the queer experiences of fishermen the our house, rough connection with the leading fur 
disease ts on the bearded parts of the face | following should have a place: markets of Europe, enable us to sell uperior grade of 
called barber’s itch. A rare ch f the lakes | ee NebSRemely 1Sw prices and offer unconditionally 2] Cents 
Ringworm Is an inflammation of the skin caused man was fishing for perch in one of the lakes | the Worl copy of our valuable Fur Delinoe a Bottle. 
by the growth of a microscopic vegetable parasite. of Maine. He stoos meas the dan and Was ishing addressing us with a a-cent stamp to cover pootese, Bampis. tethalaucenat 
This pant, for such it really is, grows in the shape | in several feet of water. end anit Oice, Py oreo {2r, either. xa amp mn ‘amp. 
of jointed branching rods, which form long threads On examination he found that it was an old ily the ‘valu 
Interiacing with each other just under the outer | molasses barrel, lying #0 that he could see the the! altar andl wee will rednad eon cee return E. W. HOYT & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 





layer of the skin. The affection spreads In the | Out of curiosity he dropped his hook through | B. Albrecht & Son, 20 E. 7th St., St. P 
form of a ring, as just said, but when there are | the hole. Immediately there was a great com- 
several of these rings close to each other they run | motion inside the barrel, and the fisherman knew 


; | he had caught something. He was so sure of this 
together, so as to make an irregular patch with | thathe walked naif a mile to get a saw, and then 


scalloped edges. sawed a piece out of the top of the barrel, and 
Except for the disfigurement, ringworm of the | drew forth a three-pound trout. 
face or body seldom causes any discomfort, or at gre fh aust pave gone into the barrel when 
the most a slight itching; but when it is located ‘i 7 
in the armpits or groin it often gives rise to con- 
siderable pain as well as to itching. or 
But although ringworm of the face is generally ON HIS DIGNITY. 
8 slight affair, it ought always to be cured as 
speedily as possible, for it 1s eminently contagious. | , 1 Set queer eT oaae me otter ae 
A child with ringworm should be kept away from frequently. do, what publication they caw my | 
school, should sleep alone, and should have special advert: sement, in, 
towels, soap and hair-brush, which the other 


- | As a rule they reply courteously, but once in a 
children tn the family should under no circum while a man takes, the uestion as an affront. 
stances be allowed to use. 


A One pompous old fellow told me it was none of 
The treatment 1s usually quite simple and effec-| my business. Another advised me to “hire a 

tive, and consists in the application of some checking vitae a languid youn re eerred 

antiseptic lotion or salve. Sometimes, however, a rough: dressed customer once to whom I put 

ringworm proves difficult to cure, and taxes the | the usual question: 

skill and tries the patience of the physician to the | | ‘What magazine, may I ask, did you see my | 


‘ad’ in?” 
eenest win all of them, air,” he replied, indignantly. 
The main reason for curing it as speedily as | «pig you think, sir, from my appearance, that I 
Possible is that otherwise ic may spread to the | read only one?” 

scalp of the same or some other child. Then it 
becomes a much more serious matter, difficult to 
cure, and often causing a loss of the hair. Here WRUNG FROM THE SOIL. 
the offending plant does not grow on the surface > 
only, but burrows down to the bottom of the hair a ren nee pete eae ae canoe, reality | 
follicle, where it is almost impossible to get at it i 


A man walking along a coun road, says 
with any of the ordinary remedies without first | wicnaet Maedonteh in the Mineteouth Century, 
pulling out each Mdividual hair—a most tedious | met a peasant driving a wretched-looking donkey, 
and a painful process. with a load of turf that seemed to tax the strength 

When ringworm breaks out in a family the dog of the unfortunate animal to its utmost. 


“ ” gi “a 
and the cat should be examined, for it is belleved | up ne aad. the man, ae eee ake ‘taken 
by many that household pets are often the! heavily as Piatt: fant fs 

di di: 9 “Begorra, sir,’ sal he asant, who was on 
spreaders of thls disense his way to the market- town to sell the turf, , 
“begorra, if I didn’t do that I’d be took up for 


Mian. 











Single-Shot Gun. 


HE GUN that hunts more days and takes 

more game every year than does any other 
single gun made. Just the gun to take when 
you go off for a ramble and are not particular 
what kind of game you get— ready to “bang” 
at any kind of game that comes in the way. 
Light to carry, Easy to hold. Graceful in 
outline. Beautiful in finish. 

Made in 12 and 16 bore, and warranted in 
the use of nitro powder. Rebounding lock. 
Half pistol grip. Fitted with the 


FOREHAND 


Automatic Ejector 



















ae cruelty to a wife and six childer!” 
that throws the empty cartridge completely 
‘SOING TO CHURCH IN FINLAND. out of the barrel instantly — no sticking. 
Going to chureh in Finland is a social affair, for THE GLOOMY VIEW. As evidence ot the excellence of Forehand 






the church-boat is an institution there, and is a 
conveyance wherein in some cases as many as a To the confirmed pessimist there is no good or 
hundred persons can be rowed to the church at | Pleasure in life that has not ts corresponding evil 
once. or unhappiness. 


Some twenty or thirty take the oars together, | “Your house 1ooks much better since you had it 
and it 1s considered proper for every one to serve | Painted.” remarked a cheerful citizen, stopping 


on his way down-town to speak to a neighbor. 
his turn at them, since the church is very often The nelghbor waa Standing “in rot oF his 


far from the parishioners’ houses. When the boat | premises, looking with lowering brow at the newly 
has a long distance to go it is no unusual thing for | Painted front of his mansion, 


“Yes,” he replied. gloomily. “It looks some 
it to start on Saturday night, the time at which | netter, ‘but we have to wash the windows twice as 






Single-Shot Guns, note their use by The Com- 
panion as a premium in this Premium Number. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


$7.00 With Plain Steel Barrel. 
$8.00 With Twist Barrel. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 




























the Sabbath Is supposed to begin. ! often as we did before, to dress up to it.” If your dealer can’t supply you we'll sell 
Then one may see the peasants going down to you di tat the: pric eS, sh with order; 
the waterside in the evening, that they may be | —- ! oe es reha eee 
ready at the time appointed. They carry their | eeAsoneTe ' Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
little bundles of best clothes, for this is the great a | 
event of the week, and every one must be suitably The sage has had his say against marrying in Fore hand ; Arms Co., 
orcester, Mass. 





dressed. haste; here {s the same thought with a prettier | 
When they are seated and the rowers begin to , coloring: ' 


ply their oars, the sound of music rises upon the A solemn and awe-inspiring bishop was exam- 
air, There Is no occasion upon which a number , ining a class of girls, and asked: ' 
of Finns are gathered together that does not call ‘What is the best preparation for the sacrament 
for song. en attleecortin’, me lord?” was th ted | 
Mrs. Tweedie, in “Through Finland in Carts,” | reply of one of the Dumtee whe ee eg nex pected 


reply of one of the number, whose nationality may 
remarks upon the general air of friendliness | be guessed. 


T GUN MANUFACTORY IN AMERICA. 
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1 PREMIUMS ARE GIVEN TO SUBSCRIBERS 
ONLY, that is, to those persons who receive The Com- 
panion each week direct from this office. Those who 
buy The Companion of a news-dealer are not con- 

sidered subscribers. 


| 


2 IMPERATIVE. If you send us a sub- 
scription which, upon investigation, proves to 

be that of an old subscriber, or is a transfer 
of the paper from one member of the family to 
4 Ss another member, the Premium cannot be granted 
until a new subscription with $1.75 has been sent. 





3 A SUBSCRIPTION CANNOT BE CONSID- 
fey ERED NEW unless it actually increases the number 
Q : of our subscribers, and introduces The Companion 
to a household where it has not been received the 
past year. We cannot allow a Premium for a sub- 
scription which practically takes the place of an old 

one, although the name and address 

may be new. 


A_ aA PREMIUM CANNOT BE 
GIVEN for less than a year's 
subscription, nor forthe renewal 
or transfer of a subscription. 


require 25 cts. to cover the team- 
ster’s charge for carting the goods 
to the depot. 


7 ee 


® 


C In aL CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE COMPANION be sure 
to give the name on the margin or 
wrapper of your paper, also post- 
office at which the paper is received. 


. 


D WHEN YOU SEND MONEY in pay- 
ment for a subscription please state 
whether it is to pay for a New Subscrip- 
tion, or for a Renewal of a Subscription, 
or for a Transfer from one member of the 
family to another member. 


All offers made in Premium Lists of previous dates 

to this for 1900 are cancelled. Please order only 
from this and from succeeding Lists that may be 
hereafter given in 1901. 


eC | 


' : F suGGsstIoNs FOR NEW PREMIUMS. We shall be 
pleased to receive from subscribers suggestions as to 
Premiums for which they wish to work at any future 
time. Please make such suggestions on a separate sheet 
of paper. 


You may promise prospective 
subscribers that if they sub- 
scribe in November or Decem- 
ber The Companion will 
be sent FREE from the 
time their subscription 
reaches our office until 
Jan. 1, 1901, in ad- / * 
dition to a year’s 
subscription 
. from that 
E_ oFFERs IN PREVIOUS LISTS CANCELLED. “date. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


CONDITIONS. 


4 PREMIUMS CANNOT BE GIVEN to news-dealers, 
publishers and club agents; nor to persons who secure 
new subscriptions by their aid; nor for subscriptions 
to reading-rooms, schools and other public institutions. 


5 IF ONE MEMBER OF A HOUSEHOLD 
has received The Companion this year, and 
it is to be sent next year in the name of anh- 
other member of the same household, this is 
simply a transfer, and does not increase the 
number of our subscribers. No Premium can be 
allowed in such cases. 


6 A PREMIUM CANNOT BE GIVEN to any one 
for sending his own subscription, or that of any 
member of his own household, since neither time 
nor effort is required to secure such a subscription ; 
but as soon as one has become a subscriber himself 
he can receive a Premium for every other new sub- 

scription he may send us under 
these Conditions. 


THE COMPANION SousmeCLD it tineenerse 


SENT 


: ' 
B wuHEN PREMIUMS ARE FR E E 
FORWARDED BY FREIGHT we e 


The Companion, any member 
of that same household may 
work for Premiums, but when 
such a worker writes us, the 
name printed on the margin or 
wrapper of the paper coming to 
the household must be given. 


DBIADDBIBAIDADABDABADADA * 


H_beways IN TRANSPORTA- 
TION. If Premiums you have or- 
dered are not received as soon as 
expected, do not feel unduly anx- 
ious, nor write us atonce. Always 
allow a reasonable length of time 
for delays. The goods may have 
been sent by express. Please in- 
quire, therefore, at both the express 
office and post-office before writing us. 


I RESPONSIBILITY FOR LOST ARTI- 

CLES. We use every precaution to secure 

delivery of goods sent by mail, and we are 

not responsible for the loss of goods so sent. 

We can, however, by means of a system at 

our command, guarantee the arrival of goods, 

whether Premiums or Purchases, when 5 cents 
are enclosed for this purpose. 


+ 


J IN SOME CASES THE “EXTRA” MONEY called for 

in our offers of Premiums represents cost (to us) of the 

article over the amount we can allow as a Premium; in 

some cases it also includes the expense of packing and 

the postage. The full amount of ‘‘Extra’’ Money must 
accompany every order for such Premiums. 


How to Send Money. 


There are four ways in which 
money can be sent by mail at our 
risk—by Post-Office Money-Order, 
Express Money-Order, or by a Bank 
Check. When none of these can be 
procured, send by Registered Letter. 


If you send money by mail in any 
other way it must be at your risk. 
It is unsafe to send bank-bills, United 
States notes, silver coin or postage- 
stamps, unless registered. 


Stamps cannot be received in pay- 
ment for subscriptions. The law 
requires the sender to place a 2-cent 
Revenue Stamp on all bank checks 
or drafts. The expense of sending 

$ money must be borne by the person 
sending the same. We cannot pay 
postmasters or news-agents a com- 
mission for sending your money. 


a ee 


Subscription Notices. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is 
an illustrated weekly paper of eight 
pages. Any increase in the num- 
ber of pages is a gift from the 
publishers. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of 
The Youth’s Companion to all points 
in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam 
and the Philippine Archipelago is 
$1.75 a year, in advance. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. The post- 
age to all other countries is $1.00 
a year, making the Subscription 
Price $2.75 when the paper is 
sent abroad. 


Gift Subscriptions. 


WHEN SOLICITING SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR THE COMPANION in 
competition for GIFTS, the induce- 
ments offered by the solicitor must be 
solely the merits of The Companion. 
No part of the subscription price can 
be paid by the Companion worker, 
or by any member of his household; 
nor shall a Premium or other con- 
sideration be offered. 


If, however, @ subscription is paid 
for by a person not of the household 
of the Companion worker, such sub- 
scription can count toward our Gift 
Offer, provided the name of the 
person paying for the subscription 
is invariably stated. 


This enables us to keep a complete 
list of our actual patrons, and to 
make proper acknowledgments. 
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The Companion Calendar for 190] 


AN EXQUISITE PANEL PICTURE, which will 
brighten any room in which it hangs, is The |# 
Companion Calendar for 1901. The central figure of 

the design is “The Puritan Maid,” 

from an original painting by 

J. Paul Selinger. Around 

the beautiful face, set 

in a golden oval, roses 

twine and bloom. 


ot 
HE lower half of the panel 


shows twelve vignettes, 
one for each month, and here 
again the decorations which 
make the background are in 
the form of roses. The repro- 
duction of the artist’s work—in 
12 colors and embossed in 
gold—is the highest ex- 
pression of the lithog- 
rapher’s art. 


We emphasize the 
fact that in shape and 
design this Calendar 
is a novelty, entirely 
different from any 
that we have offered 
heretofore. It is a 
wall Calendar, panel-shaped, 26 inches in length. In strength of drawing and 
beauty of coloring, it surpasses the famous Companion Calendars of 1899 and 1900. 


This Calendar is designed, copyrighted and published exclusively by The 
Youth’s Companion, and The Companion alone can supply it. The price of the 
Calendar is 50 cents, but it will be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to all ep 
old subscribers who renew and pay their subscriptions for 1903. | 


THE CALENDAR A_ HELP. CANVASSER’S OUTFIT, FREE. 


The Calendar for 1901 will be a great aid to you in securing new subscrip- © Send us on a postal the names of three or four families who do not take The 
tions. Take your Calendar about with you and show it when canvassing. We ( Companion. We will send to each copies of The Companion and other matter. 
give one FREE to each new subscriber. Many of our subscribers have written 0 We will send you free one New Canvasser’s Outfit. Experience has proved that 
us that it is easy to secure new subscriptions after having shown the Calendar. (/) those receiving copies of The Companion become interested in the paper, so 
Try it. Secure your own Calendar immediately by renewing your subscription. © that when you call to obtain their subscription you will often be successful, 


Address, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Our SPECIAL GIFTS. 


Rewards for Perseverance. 


The Youth’s Companion again offers to richly reward its 
workers who persevere in obtaining Five New Subscriptions. 
Remember that it is energy, perseverance and tact that 


always wind. 
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Gentlemen’s Watch. 
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SLOPE FOR PPM EL fe FOE, 


The five Premiums you will 
receive for securing five new 
subscriptions will alone pay you 
handsomely for your work. 
The Watch or Tea Set is 
absolutely a Gift from The 
Youth’s Companion as a reward 
for your perseverance in obtaia- 
ing the five new subscriptions. 


Remember that your success 
in securing new subscriptions 
will lie in your energy and 
persistency. You must not be 
discouraged. Keep at it until 
success is won. This has been 
the experience of thousands who 


ead tddad dada aaa indiana 
(tA be teeeeti nastier tiinsaadadea 





were rewarded for their perse- 
verance during the past year, 
thus securing valuable Gifts. 





The reward that we shall give 
you this year will be a choice of 
either a Gold-Filled Watch or a 
Four-Piece Quadruple Silver-Plated 
Tea Set. 

The Watches have Gold-Filled 
Cases and are all that can be 
desired for time-keeping qualities 
and durability. Both styles of 


Watches, ladies’ and gentlemen's, are shown on this page. 

The Tea Set consists of four pieces—Tea Pot, Sugar Bowl, 
Spoon Holder and Cream Pitcher—the latter two being gold- 
lined. Hach piece is Quadruple Silver-Plated on hard white 
metal, full standard size, bright-cut hand engraved, satin 
finished. We show a cut of one piece. 


One of Four Pieces in the Set. 


Price of Set $12.00. 


CONDITIONS OF OUR 
GIFTS. 


Any subscriber is entitled to a 
one-subscription Premium (of 
his or her own selection from 
this Premium List) for each new 
subscription which may be sent 
us according to our rules. 


IN ADDITION any subscriber 
sending us five new subscrip- 
tions, in all, between October 25, . 
1900, and September 20, 1901, 
will be given a choice of either 
a Gift Watch or a Quadruple 
Silver - Plated Tea Service de- 
scribed on this page. 

All transportation charges on these 


Gifts must be paid by the sub- 
seriber ordering them. 








Ladies’ Watch. 


Important to Contestants for Gifts. 


1 The five new subscriptions required may be sent one or more at a 
time, whichever is found the more convenient way. 


2 As soon as a subscriber has become entitled to a Gift, he should select 
and order the same, together with any Premiums that may be due. 


3 Whenever Premiums are ordered calling for a certain amount of “extra” 


money, that amount should be enclosed, whether 
3 < : the Premiums are ordered separately or with a Gift. 
Gentlemen’s Vest Chain. Ladies’ Lorgnette Chain. “i Séice't,c1* 

The Chains shown on this page are not given with the Watches, but can be obtained as a 4 We cannot allow a Gift, on any terms, for less 


Premium for new subscriptions. 7%e Gentlemen's Chain is the popular link pattern, made of age 
gold plate of good quality, full length,— and is furnished with Swivel and Be. The Ladies! than five new subscriptions. 


Lorgnette Chain is 48 inches long, of fine rolled plate. The ornamental heart slide is of solid Baal iad 
gold and set with a brilliant Opal. It may also be used as a Purse, Fan or Eye-Glass Chain. 5 Positively no new subscription sent us before 


Either Chain given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions, postage and 


October 25, 1900, or after September 20, 1901, 
packing 5 cents extra. Either Chain sold for $2.00, postage and packing included. - 


can be counted in the Gift Contest. 
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No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


ur 200 Anniversary Presents 





CLASS 1. 


$500 Cash Payment on a New Home ora Mortgaged Home, $500.00 
The Locomobile Horseless Carriage, 750.00 
$1000 Paid-up Policy, under 46, in any Life Insurance Co., 1000.00 
One Year's Tuition with Board, N. B. Conservatory of Music, 500.00 
Upright Piano. Choice of Manufacture, Catalogue Price, 600.00 


CLASS 2. 


Any Selection of Furniture for Young Housekeepers, . 300.00 
$300.00 for Starting Young Man or Woman in Business, 300.00 
Estey Pipe Organ, Style L, Black Walnut or Quartered Oak, 300.00 
Any American or European Tour, Raymond & Whitcomb, 300.00 
$300.00 Scholarship in any College or Trade School, + 300.00 


CLASS 3. 


Edison Concert Phonograph and Record Outfit, 
Fine Persian Lamb Cape, . 

Bailey Pneumatic Road Wagon, 

$200.00 for Building and Stocking a Poultry Farm, 
Beautiful Shetland Pony, with Cart and Harness, 


CLASS 4. 


Any Selection of New Books for a Minister's Library, .. 
Remington Standard Typewriter, No. 6, 

Fine Black Marten Tab End Collarette and Mué, 

Dandy Steel Windmill with 40-Foot Tower and Pump, . 
Cash for a “Nest Egg" in any Savings Bank, 


CLASS 5. 


‘Waltham or Bigin Solid Gold Watch, 

Chainless Bicyole (Choice of Manufacture), 

Diamond Ring, Tiffany or Belcher Sétting, 

Sharples Cream Separator, New Hand Power, 4 
Prairie State 200-Egg Incubator, with two Brooders, 


CLASS 6. 


Two-Passenger Shetland Pony Cart, 

Handsome Dining Table and Sideboard, Quartered Oak, 
Waltham or Elgin Solid Gold Watch, 

Special Folding Hawk-Hye Camera, 5x7, Double R. R. Lens, 
Roll-Top Office Desk and Chair, Quartered Oak, 


This is the Companion’s 75th Anniver- 
sary. In anticipation of the special efforts 
of our subscribers to increase our already 
large family circle, we offer the following 
200 Anniversary Presents. 

These presents will be given to the two 
hundred subscribers who send us the largest 
numbers of new _ subscriptions - between 
Oct. 25, 1900, and Sept. 20, 1901. They 
will be given in addition to a Premium for 
each new subscription, and also in addition 
to the Gold-Filled Watch or Tea Set offered 
as a Gift for each list of five new subscrip- 
tions. On receipt of stamp we will send list 
of last year’s successful contestants. 


CLASS 7. : 


Gentleman's Raccoon Fur Coat, Full Beaver Trimmed,. $50.00 
Real French China Dinner Set, 112 Pieces, . . 2 - 50.00 
Chain Bicycle (Choice of Manufacture), : = 50.00 
Olympia Music Box, with Choice Selection of Music, - 50.00 
Elgin or Waltham Solid Gola Watch, . a é : > 50.00 


CLASS 8. 


Full Dress Pattern, Cheney's Foulard Silk, with Linings, 
The Marlin Repeating Shotgun, Take-down Model, 
Boy’s or Girl's Bicycle (Choice of Manufacture), 

Real French China Tea Set, 55 Pieces, . 
Payment of any Tailor's Bill for Suit of Clothes, 


CLASS 9. 


Combination Writing Desk and Book Case, 
Morris Reclining Chair, Cushioned Seat and Back, 
Blue Flame Oil Stove, with Oven, 4 Burners, 
White Enameled Metal Bed, Brass Trimmed, 

Any Selection of Books to the Value of . 


CLASS 10. 


Burpee's Thoroughbred Scotch Collie Dog, 2 Months Old, 
Two Pairs Fine Irish Point Lace Curtains, . ‘i 

The Marlin Repeating Rifle, Model 1893, é 
Fancy Parlor Rocker, Upholstered Seat and Back, . 
Music Cabinet, Mahogany Finish, 


CLASS 11. 


Solid Gold Ring, Beautiful Amethyst Setting, 

One Dozen Heavy Solid Silver Tea Spoons, Engraved, 
Mandolin or Guitar, Rosewood, Fine Polish, 

Ladies’ Writing Desk, Quarter-Sawed Oak, . 
100 Ornamental Shade Trees for the School or Home, “ 


CLASS 12. 


Trout or Bass Fly Rod, with Reel and Oiled Silk Line, . 
Solid Gold Ring, Opal Setting, - 

Fine Silk Umbrella, Sterling Mounted, . 
Any Selection of the 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver ware, 
Elegant, Three-Piece Carving Set. Stag-Horn Handles, . 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABOVE OFFER. 


The subscriber who, between the above dates, sends us the largest list of new subscriptions will be given a choice of 
any one of the Anniversary Presents offered in Class 1. The subscriber who sends us the next to the largest list will be 
given a choice of any one of the Anniversary Presents offered in Class 2, and so on until the tenth Present has been 
selected. The senders of the 25 lists next in order of size will each be given a choice of any one of the Anniversary Presents 
offered in Class 11, and the senders of the 1665 still smaller lists will each be given a choice of any one of the Anniversary 
Presents offered in Class 12. All Anniversary Presents sent by freight or express, charges paid by receiver. 


PERRY Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Our 75th Anniversary Premium. 


HIS IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

Ss eg 2 YOUTH’S COMPANION. In looking for a 

EBA 4 Py ot : > , Special Premium to offer our subscribers at this 

Total, ; time, we have selected this wonderful and superb instru- 

All for only y 4 ment. — Its value is so great and our Offer is so generous 

that this Premium Offer stands alone, and is not connected 

SEVEN NEW with any Offer of Gifts mentioned in this List. When 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. you select a Zon-o-phone no other Premium or Gift will 

be allowed. We have combined the entire value of Gift and 

Premium in this One Special Offer. The seven subscriptions, 
however, can apply toward our Anniversary Presents. 


AN ENTERTAINER FOR PLEASURE. 


The Zon-o-phone is an improved Gramophone, over which it possesses 
many advantages. It is a fairy tale of science that a simple, almost 
indestructible disk can be made to laugh, cry, tell stories, sing sacred or 
comic songs, talk in any language or dialect, and repeat the music of a 
fully equipped band. In fact, it is in itself an organized Entertainment 
Company that is sure to please an audience for a whole evening. 

An unexpected arrival of friends fills your parlor. What shall you do to 
entertain? Bring out the Zon-o-phone, of course! No need for any one to speak a word for an hour — Zon-o-phone 
will do it all— talk, sing and play any instrument at your pleasure, and a real pleasure it is, too. 

Do you wish to make money? Zon-o-phone will help you! A well-filled hall or schoolhouse or parlor, at 
15 cents or 25 cents a ticket, will add to your bank account. The Zon-o-phone combines the latest results of 
invention and scientific experimenting. It has a clockwork motor, and will take the regular Gramophone Records. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, Any Companion subscriber who will secure and send us SEVEN NEW 


subscriptions to The Youth's Companion will be entitled to one of these 
superb instruments. Price $15.00 each. It must be sent by express, charges paid by receiver. As a still 
further inducement, we will give FREE with each Zon-o-phone special Records to the value of $3.00. 


One Hundred Perry Pictures 


Given for only one new subscription 
to The Youth’s Companion. 


‘THE PERRY PICTURES are reproductions of the 

works of the great masters, such as famous 
paintings and statuary, portraits of authors, poets, 
statesmen, educators and musical composers, pictures 
representing historical events, and American and foreign 
scenery, etc. They will make a choice gift, and are 
equally suitable for either a child or an adult. 


‘THE HOME should be made beautiful by the pres- 

ence of good pictures, wisely selected. Parents 
have not yet realized to the full extent the value of 
pictures in the home life of the child. 


A®T COLLECTIONS. Children should be encour- 
aged to make collections of beautiful pictures, — 
pictures all their own,—and to know something of the 
life and work of the artist. They will help in the larger 
culture which is the rightful heritage of every child. 


‘THE PERRY PICTURES are printed on fine coated 
paper, 5% x8 inches each. From an assortment 
of nearly 2000 subjects we have selected one hundred 
of the most beautiful and popular titles. The Penny: eioTune COUNTESS POTOCKA. 


Our collection of 100 of the choicest of The Perry Pictures given for one 
new subscription, postage 15 cents extra. Collection sold for $1.00, post-paid. 
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ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 























OUR PREMIUM OFFER. The Three Books given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 


By Francis Parkman. 


The Oregon Trail. 


This book recounts the adventures of two young men in the 
far West forty years ago. The account is written by one of 
them, Francis Parkman, and is true in every particular. 

Indians, emigrants and traders; buffaloes, wolves and bears; 
mountains, forests and deserts are pictured in a wonderfully 
realistic manner. 





The book abounds in adventure and startling incident, told 
most graphically. It is wholesome in tone and unobjectionable 
in every respect. Authors’ edition. Illustrations by Frederic 
Remington, Cloth bound. As a book of travel in an unex- 
plored and dangerous country, this popular work takes rank 
among the highest. 

Given only for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


+ 


Two Stirring Books of Adventure. 


Canoe and Saddle. By Theodore Winthrop. The 
adventures chronicled in these pages happened many years ago, 
but the story of a civilized man’s solitary onslaught at barbarism 
cannot lose its interest. It is a drama in real life, historically 
correct, yet of intense interest to all ages. landsomely bound 
in cloth, 351 pages, and illustrated. 





The Golden Days of ’49. 
of the present day can hardly realize what excitement the 


By Kirk Munroe. People 
discovery of gold in California caused in 1849. ‘The ‘* Forty- 
Niners,’ as the adventurous miners were called, are fast 
passing away, but this book is a faithful story of their experience 
in search of gold. 351 pages, handsomely bound and illustrated. 

The two Books given only to Companion subscribers for’ one 


mew subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Either Book sold for 85 cents, post-paid. 


Henty Library of Adventure. 


No English writer gf stories for boys is 
more popular than George Alfred Henty. 
His sympathy with boys and_ earnest 
desire to inspire them with noble aims are 
apparent in all he writes. His stories are 
invariably instructive and _ entertaining. 
He takes some striking historical fact, and 
upon this as a central point constructs a 
story in which the truth of history is 
blended with fictitious incidents and char- 
acters. We offer twenty-four of his most 
popular books. Cloth bound ; illustrated. 


m1) 
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AMONG THE MALAY PIRATES. 
BY SHEER PLUCK. 
JACK ARCHER. 
THE YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN. 
STURDY AND STRONG. 
THE CORNET OF HORSE. 
THE YOUNG COLONISTS. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 
WITH CLIVE IN INDIA. 
WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA. 
WITH WOLFE IN CANADA. 
TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG. 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 
BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 
THE BOY KNIGHT. 
THE LION OF ST. MARK. 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


THE YOUNG BUGLERS. 
BY ENGLAND'S AID. 


BY PIKE AND DYKE. 
BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST. 
FINAL RECKONING. 
FOR NAME AND FAME. 

FRIENDS THOUGH DIVIDED. 
Any three of the above Books given 
for one new subscription and 35 cents 
extra, postage included; or any two 
given for one new subscription and 5 
cents extra, postage included. Price 


40 cents each, post-paid. 


2 
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Three Books by Capt. Mayne Reid. 


The Desert Home. The Desert Home is Mayne Reid’s 
great story of American adventure. It gives a most vivid and 
thrilling account of the wanderings and adventures of a lost family 
in and about the Great American Desert. 

This great story-writer spent five years among the Red River 
Indians, so that we can rely upon the accuracy of the facts. The 
story itself is instructive and holds one spellbound. Capt. Mayne 
Reid has been justly called the ‘‘king of story-tellers."’ Several 
full-page illustrations; cloth bound. 


Afloat in the Forest. Few stories have ever more profitably 
entertained and thrilled a large audience of readers than ‘ Afloat 
in the Forest,’’ written by Capt. Mayne Reid. 

An English family was lost in a boat in one of the flooded forests 
of Brazil during the great overflow of the Amazon. The boat 
drifts among the tree-tops, where it is finally wrecked. The 
family take refuge on an immense log, upon which they drift for 
many weeks. By the use of brains, skill of hands, and a practical 
knowledge of common science, they are able to provide themselves 
with the necessities of life. Cloth bound and illustrated. 


The Boy Hunters. This is also one of Captain Reid’s Lest 
books of adventure for boys, and is very interesting. The story 
relates the adventures of three boys in the country west of the 
Mississippi when it was a vast wilderness. It is one of the most 
fascinating books of the series, combining as it does thrilling 
adventure interwoven with interesting facts of natural history. 
Cloth bound, uniform with the other two books, and illustrated. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 


This world-renowned story gives the life and strange adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, as related by himself. 
Robinson Crusoe 
quires no introduction 
at our hands. Gener- 
ations of children in 
the past have eagerly 
followed the author’s 
wonderful _ narrative, 
and we presume the 
generations of the 
future will be equally 
interested. 

We offer a book of 
special value. — Pub- 
lishers’ list price $3.00. 
Note our Offer below. 
The book contains 445 
pages and 120 original 
illustrations, many of 
which are full page. 
Printed on fine quality 
cream-white paper, and 
bound in Art Cloth 
with embossing and titles in gold. Size of book 7% x 9% inches. 


re- 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


* 


Two of Nature’s Noblemen. 


Daniel Boone. By J. S.C. Abbott. The name of Daniel 
Boone is a conspicuous one in the annals of our country. fle 
was truly one of Nature’s noblemen, and yet all the records of 
chivalry may be searched in vain for a career more full of peril 
and of wild adventure. 331 pages, bound in cloth uniform 
with Kit Carson, and illustrated. 





Kit Carson. 


Kit Carson was the 
ideal American pioneer, and the story of his life finds admirers 
among the youth of this land. His daring deeds in the West 
among the Indians and pioneers are well told by the author. 
Handsomely bound in cloth; 348 pages; illustrated. 


By J. S. C. Abbott. 


The two Books given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Either Book sold for & 
cents, post-paid. 
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THE CAMPING OUT SERIES. svc a STEPHENS. 


Camping Out, Lynx Hunting, Fox 
Hunting, are stories of boys’ adventures 
among the lakes and forests of northern 


We are sure our readers will be pleased 
to see the portrait of Mr. C. A. Stephens, 
The Companion’s own story writer of Maine. The experiences of the hunters are 
adventure. We know of no author who! full of novelty and peril. 
equals him in his special field. Mr. On the Amazon. An account of the 
Stephens’s stories appeal strongly to the | expedition of bold young yachters to the land 


adventure-loving spirit, yet not in an _ of the ape, the jaguar and ant-eater. 


objectionable manner, and they are always | There are six volumes in this Series. Each 
true to nature. volume is illustrated, carefully printed on 
excellent paper and substantially bound in 
Left om Labrador is an account of the yacht cruise of young | cloth. ; 
adventurers to Hudson Straits and its cold northern fields of ice and snow. 


Lynx Hunting. 
Fox Hunting. 

On the Amazon. 
Camping Out. 
Left on Labrador. 
Off to the Geysers. 


coast of Iceland, its ice fields, hot springs and other wonderful sights. 


Two Books of Sea Adventure. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA. By Sir Samuel Baker. 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By Dana. 
These popular books of adventure upon the sea by well-known 
authors have awakened a love for enterprise and push in thousands 
of young lives. It is unnecessary, therefore, to say anything in 
praise of the authors. Their names are a passport, as every boy 
knows, to hours of the keenest delight in scenes of stirring life and 
adventure. Cloth bound and over 400 pages in each book. 


The two Books given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and ro cents extra, postage and packing included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Both Books sold for only 85 cents, post-paid. 


Two World- 
Renowned Books. 


Tom Brown’s School 
Days shows how Tom suf- 
fered as a boy and endured 
the rough usage, overcame 
temptations, and advanced 
from step to step through 
the school. 


Tom Brown at Oxford 
is of even greater fascination. 
Will interest boys, young men 
and even adults. The two 
books will have a wholesome 
influence and should be 
widely circulated. The books 
are cloth bound, have an 
illustrated frontispiece, and they contain 357 and 550 pages each. 


= 
Two World-Renowned Books 


Both Books given to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and ro cents extra, postage included. Both sold for 85 cents, post-paid. 


Capt. Mayne Reid’s Library, No. 2. 


Perhaps there never was a writer for boys who had a 
popularity so great and so well deserved as was Mayne Reid’s. 
It is true that his stories were of hunting or of fighting and 
were intensely exciting; but mingled with all this was a great 
fund of natural history lore, drawn from the best sources 
then accessible, and calculated to make the boy love nature 
and observe it. 

The standard that he set was high, and he showed the 
importance of being honest and true, self-dependent, watchful, 
ready. We offer three books: Young Voyagers, Boy Tar, 
Giraffe Hunters. Each cloth bound, illustrated, and printed 
on good paper. 

The three Books given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price so cents each, 
post-paid. 


The charm of Cooper’s Indian 
romances still fills the imagination 
and holds spellbound their readers. 
Cooper’s contact with Indian life, the 
wilderness and frontier experiences 
are vividly portrayed. 


“The Pioneers. In this volume 
are introduced many exciting incidents 
of frontier life and glowing descrip- 
tions of forest scenery. 


The Deersiayer. This story is 
full of thrilling adventure. Leather 
Stocking, the prince of pioneers, ap- 
pears as the leading character in this 
book. 


The Spy. Astory of the American 
Revolution, in which General Wash- 
ington and one of his trusted spies 
play prominent parts. 


- : Any one Book given only to Companion . 
Off to the Geysers is the narrative of one of a yacht party to the | subscribers for one new subscription, post-paid; or any two Books given for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, post-paid. See Conditions, page 529. Any one Book sold for 75 cents, post-paid. 
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Two Books of Sea Adventure. 


The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster. 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


The great hold that this story has on the heart and mind of the 
public causes the sales of ‘*The Hoosier Schoolmaster’’ to 
continually increase. Bud Means, Squire Hawkins, Shocky and the 
bulldog will probably live in literature to delight our grandchildren. 

Probably many of our adult readers recall this story with pleasant 
recollections. It has been read with the most intense interest at 
many thousands of firesides. Bound in cloth, gold embossed, 
226 pages, 29 illustrations, good type and paper. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
10 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 
529. Price go cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 


Two Books by Robert 
Louls Stevenson. 


Treasure Island. The 
great novelist’s most thrilling 
story. No other modern tale of 
adventure, by any author, is more 
fascinating. Exciting as is the 
story, it has also a charm which 
makes it an English classic. 

It is a story of the Spanish 
Main, and details the stirring 
adventures of an English crew in 
their search for immense treasure 
secreted by a pirate captain. 
There is not a dull page in it. 
Although sensational, it is not 
unhealthy. The book is cloth 
bound, with silver titles. 


Kidnapped. This work, by Robert Louis Stevenson, is 
considered by some equally fascinating with ‘‘ Treasure 
Island.’’ It gives the adventures of David Balfour in the year 
1751, showing how he was kidnapped and cast away; his 
suffering in a desert island; his journey in the wild Highlands; 
his acquaintance with Alan Breck Stewart and other notorious 
Highland Jacobites, together with an account of his sufferings 
at the hands of his uncle. Handsomely bound in cloth, with 
two-color embossing and stamping in silver; 327 pages. 


The two Books given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and ro cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Both volumes sold for 85 cents, post-paid. 


Cattle-Ranch to College. 


This is a true story of a boy’s life in the far West. He 
passed ‘through a variety of exciting experiences, fighting 
Indians, hunting, mining, sheep-herding, ‘‘ bronco-busting,’’ 
cattle-ranching and chasing down desperadoes. Size 53{ x84; 
about 300 pages; illustrated. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


The Prairie. This book closes the 
career of Leather Stocking. Pressed 
upon by time, he had ceased to be the 
hunter and warrior, and had become 
the trapper of the Great West. 

The Last of the Mohicans. 
This work is considered the author’s 
masterpiece, and depicts fascinating 
and thrilling adventures among the 
Indians. 


The Pathfinder. In this volume 
the reader will recognize an old friend 
under new circumstances. It is fully 
as interesting as the preceding volumes. 


Any two Books given for one new 
subscription and ro cents extra, 
postage included. See Conditions, 
page 529. Any one volume sold for 
40 cents, post-paid; or the Set of Six 
Volumes for $2.25, post-paid. 
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Cabinet Edition of Poetical Works. 


The Cabinet Edition is cloth bound, with gilt tops and 
titles. Size of each volume 4%x6%% inches. We can 
supply the following: 

Longfellow’s Poems. Whittier's Poems. 
Tennyson’s Poems. Scott's Poems. 
Burns’s Poems. Lowell’s Poems. 
Bret Harte’s Poems. 


Any one of these Works given for one 
new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage included. Any one volume 
sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


*¥ 
David Copperfield. 


This work is generally re- 
garded the masterpiece of Charles 
Dickens. We offer a handsomely 
bound volume, gilt top and titles, 
cloth bound. 


Given to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription, post- 
age included. See Con- 
ditions, page 529. 
Sold for go cts., 
post-paid. 
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By Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 
This is a unique book. 
How animals feel, think 
and evince individual temperament, in a state of nature, 
has nowhere been so vividly shown heretofore. Cloth bound, 
358 pages, 200 illustrations. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
65 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 

So. 

The People I've Smiled With. By Marshall P. Wilder. 


Thirty Years of Wit. By Eli Perkins. 
These books contain the best anecdotes, the best wit and humor and 
the brightest sayings of the nineteenth century. Cloth bound. 
Either Book given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 
Postage and packing included. Either Book sold for 80 cents, post-paid. 
* *¥ 
The Students’ Standard Dictionary. 


This is an abridgment of the well-known Funk & Wagnall’s Standard 
Dictionary. Equally suitable for the student or for the office desk and library 
table, Contains 915 pages, over 1200 illustrations, leather back and cloth sides. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.00 extra, 
Postage and packing included. See Conditions, Page 529. Price $2.50, post-paid. 

Yo 


Three Books of Special Interest. 

The Adventures of a Freshman. By Jesse Lynch Williams. The hero 
of this story is a representatively American young fellow, who comes East to 
work his way through college. Cloth bound, illustrated. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

Redmond of the Seventh. By Mrs. Frank Lee. ‘This story has been 
considerably extende” since it appeared in Zhe Companion, Cloth bound, gilt 
top, illustrated. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

The Blind Brother. A story of the Pennsylvania coal mines. Cannot fail 
to interest all readers. Cloth bound. Price 90 cents, post-paid. 


Any one of these three Books given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 20 cents extra, post-paid. See Conditions, page 529. 


Wild Animals 
| Have Known. 


How to Prepare for Civil Service Examination. 


This is as perfect a guide to the Federal Civil Service as the most 
helpless applicant can desire. It gives recent examination 
questions, and other important information for those 

who wish to prepare themselves for competition. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 65 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. See Conditions, 

page 529. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


¥ 


Rand - McNally Dollar 
Atlas. 


This Atlas contains colored maps 
of every country and every civil 
division upon the face of the 
globe. It also gives much other 
| FJ valuable information pertaining to 
each country. Cloth bound. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and ro cents extra, postage 

and packing included. 

Price $1.00, 


post-paid. 


* © Electcty 


Br EDWARD TReveny 


It contains 


Experimental the following 
departments: 1. How 


Electricity. to Make Electric Bat- 

teries; 2. How to Make a Galvanometer ; 3. Easy 
Experiments in Electricity and Magnetism; 4. How to Make 

an Induction Coil; 5. How to Make an Electric Bell; 6. How 

to Make a Magneto Machine; 7. How to Make a Telegraph 
Instrument; 8. How to Make an Electric Motor; 9. How to Make 

a Dynamo; 10. Electric Gas-Lighting and Bell-Fitting; 11. Electric 
Lamps; 12. Electrical Terms, 164 pages, cloth bound and illustrated. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
10 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 


* * 
The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie. 


This is considered the author's best novel. We offer the two-volume 
edition, enclosed in a handsome box. Cloth bound and illustrated. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and ro cents 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


* ¥ 


Gems of Longfellow and Tennyson. 


Courtship of Myles Standish. By Longfellow. Its glimpses of colonial 
life, together with the story of the courtship and marriage, must charm both old 
and young. Cloth hound, illustrated; 163 pages. 


Enoch Arden. By Tennyson. The beauty and pathos of Tennyson’s poem, 
Enoch Arden, must appeal to all classes. Cloth bound, fine paper. 


Both Books given only to Companion subscribers for one new Subscription and 
20 cents extra, postage and packing included. Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


* 
Fenno’s Elocution and Speaker. 


This is a valuable speaker and educator in the art of elocution, and should be 
owned by all our readers. It not only contains the choicest pieces for public 
reading and declamation, but also a treatise on the Education of the Voice. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
Postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 80 cents, post-paid. 
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aves for one’, 
No Premium give *'S own subscription. 


ETHODS of book-making have changed. Machinery has largely taken the 
place of hand labor. Prices of many non-copyrighted books have been 
reduced more than one-half. Books are now published in large quantities and sold 
at a low price. The result is that more good books are being read than ever before. 
The Handy Volume, Large Type Edition we here offer is an example of the new 
method of. making books. This edition is new, handsomely printed on superior 
paper, with full-page engravings, substantially bound in cloth. The backs and sides 
are embossed in gold with exquisite floral designs in color. Size 414 x6% inches. 


Kavanagh 7 . : . Longfellow 
Kept for the Master’ 's Use . Havergal 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York /rving 
Lalla Rookh . Moore 
Lays of Ancient Rome, The . Macaulay 
Mine Own People z Kipling 
Mosses from an Old Manse Hawthorne 
Mulvaney Stories Kipling 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World Drummond 
Nature, Addresses and Lectures Emerson 
Outre Mer « Longfellow 
Paradise Lost Milton 
Paradise Regained Milton 
Paul and Virginia Sainte Pierre: 
Pleasures of Life Lubbock 
PrueandI . Curtis 
Representative Men Emerson 
Reveries of a Bachelor Mitchell 
Rip Van Winkle Irving 
Sartor Resartus . Carlyle 
Sesame and Lilies Ruskin 
She Stoops to Conquer « Goldsmith 
Silas Marner . Eliot 
Sketch Book, The Irving 
Snow Image, The Hawthorne 
Tales from Shakespeare Lamb 
Twice Told Tales Hawthorne 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 5 Stowe 
Walden : : 5 - Thoreau 
Window in Thrums . 7 ms Barrie 
Wonder Book, A . Hawthorne 
Zoe By Author of Laddie, etc. 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
Bacon’s Essays 

Best Thoughts 

Biglow Papers : 
Blithedale Romance, The 
Bracebridge Hall 

Brooks’s Addresses 3 
Child’s Garden of Verses . 
Chimes, The , ‘ 

Christie’s Old Organ . 

Christmas Carol 

Confessions of an Opium Fater 
Cranford 

Cricket on the Hearth 

Crown of Wild Olive, The 
Dream Life 7 
Drummond’s Addresses 
Emerson’s Essays, First Series 
Emerson’s Essays, Second Series 
Ethics of the Dust 

Fairy Land of Science 

Heroes and Hero Worship 
Hiawatha, The Song of 

House of the Seven Gables 
Hyperion . 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
Idylls of the King 2 Tennyson 
Imitation of Christ Thos. & Kempis 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture Gladstone 
In Memoriam. . Tennyson 
John Ploughman’s Talk Spurgeon 


Holmes 


Drummond 
Lowell ° 

Hawthorne 

Irving 


Stevenson 
Dickens 
Walton 
Dickens 

De Quincey 
Gaskell 
Dickens 
Ruskin 
Mitchell 


Ruskin 
Buckley- 
Carlyle 

. Longfellow 
Hawthorne 

. Longfellow 
Ferome 


Premium Offer. 


A Set of any three volumes of the 
Handy Volume Classics, of your own 
selection, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription 
and ro cents extra, postage included. 
Price 30 cents each, post-paid. . 


FReePERS of good books will appreciate the following selection of standard 


authors. The cut illustrates the style of binding. They are printed 
on good paper and bound in cloth, 5 x 7% inches, gilt tops. These books are 
published at 50 cents per volume. The books average over 450 pages each. 


Around the World in the Yacht '‘ Sunbeam” Mr. Midshipman Easy Captain Marryat 


Premium Offer. 


A Set of any two volumes of 
these Standard Works of Popular 
Authors, of your own selection, 
given for one new subscription and 
io cents extra, postage included. 
Price 40 cents each, post-paid. 


Auld Licht Idylls 
Barrack Room Ballads 
Bondman, The 

By Order of the reine 
Character . 

Deemster, The 2 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Donovan 

Duty : 

English Orphans 
Erling the Bold 

Firm of Girdlestone 


From the Earth to the Moon . 


Green Mountain Boys, The 
Hardy Norseman, A 
History of a Crime . 
Homestead on the Hillside 
Hunchback of Notre Dame 
Hy patia = 

In the Golden Days” 
Ivanhoe : 

Jane Eyre . 

John Halifax, Gentleman 
Kenilworth 

Knight Errant 
Lamplighter, The 

Last Days of Pompeii 
Light that Failed, The 
Lorna Doone 3 
Master of Ballantrae, The 
Meadow Brook 

Micah Clarke 

Michael Strogoff 
Moonstone, The 


Lady Brassey 

. FM. Barrie 
Rudyard Kipling 
Hall Caine 
Victor Hugo 
Samuel Smiles 
Hall Caine 
Stevenson 

Edna Lyall 
Samuel Smiles 
Mary F. Holmes 
R. M. Ballantyne 
A. Conan Doyle 
Fules Verne 

D. P. Thompson 
Edna Lyall 
Victor Hugo 
Mary F. Holmes 
Victor Hugo 
Charles Kingsley 
Edna Lyall 

Sir Walter Scott 
Charlotte Bronté 
Miss Muloch 

Sir Walter Scott 
Edna Lyall 
Maria S. Cummins 
Bulwer Lytton 
Rudyard Kipling 
R. D. Blackmore 
. Stevenson 
Mary F. Holmes 
A. Conan Doyle 
Gules Verne 
Wilkie Collins 


Mysterious Island, The 
Old Mam’selle’s Secret 
Old Myddleton’s Money 
Pair of Blue Eyes, A 

Past and Present e 
Phantom Rickshaw, The 
Pilot, The : 
Pride and Prejudice 

Red Rover 

Romola F 
Scarlet Letter, The . 
Schonberg-Cotta Family 
Self-Help . a 
Shadow ofa Crime . 
Silence of Dean Maitland 
Tales of a Traveller 
Tempest and Sunshine 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room 
Ten Years Later ss 
Three Guardsmen 

Three Men in a Boat 
Three Soldiers, etc. 
Thrift 

Toilers of the Sea 


Tour of the World in Highty Days 


Fules Verne 

: E. Marlitt 
Mary Cecil Hay 
Thos. Hardy 

Thomas Carlyle 
Rudyard Kipling 

F. Fenimore Cooper 
Fane clusten 

'y, Fenimore Cooper 
George Eliot 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Mrs, Andrew Charles 
Samuel Smiles 

Hall Caine 

Maxwell Grey 
Washington Irving 
Mary F. Holmes 

7. S. Arthur 
Alexandre Dumas 
Alexandre Dumas 
Jerome K. Ferome 
Rudyard Kipling 
Samuel Smiles 
Victor Hugo 
Jules Verne 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 


Two Admirals . 
Vicar of Wakefield 
Water Witch, The 
We Two 

White Company 
Wing and Wing 
Won by Waiting 


Wreck of the “ Grosv enor,” The 


Jules Verne 

F. Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Goldsmith 
J. Fenimore Cooper 
Edna Lyall 

A. Conan Doyle 

F. Fenimore Cooper 
Edna Lyall 
WC. Russell 
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The Six Leading Books. 


‘Twenty-five of the leading booksellers in the United States | [If 


recently reported that the six most popular books are: 


RICHARD CARVEL. JANICE MEREDITH. 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. 
DAVID HARUM. RED ROCK. 
WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER. 


Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. Its historical 
pictures are so trustworthy in their general impressions that it 
has much more than the value of a mere romance. 
of adventure and peril, love 
and war, sturdy manhood and 
bewitching womanhood, Colo- 
nial society and English high 
life. Cloth binding. Mlustrated. 

Janice Meredith. By 
Paul Leicester Ford. A story 
of the Revolution which shows 
how the people thought and 
acted in 1776. Has a frontis- 
piece illustration and beautiful 
cover design. Cloth binding. 


When Knighthood was in 
Flower. By Edwin Caskoden, 
This is different from any book 
that has. ever before been 
written, therefore it will be 
read. It is a stirring love-story, 
therefore it will be liked. It 
has 18 full-page illustrations, 
cloth binding, gilt top. 


David Harum. By Edward 
Noyes Westcott. David Harum 
is a character entirely unlike 
those we have had from Dickens, 
Thackeray, or any of the English 
school. The character-sketching 
and building, so far as ‘* David 
Harum ’”’ is toncerned, is well- 
nigh perfect. The book 
wonderfully bright, readable 
and graphic. 450,000 copies 
already sold. Cloth binding. 


Red Rock. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. This is the work 
of a man of genuine artistic 
power. It deals with a dramatic 
period in American history. When one has finished it, he finds 
in his mind a living community. It reads like a chapter torn 
from the actual history of the times. Cloth binding. 


To Have and to Hold. By Mary Johnston. Hardly 
any other serial story ever published in America excited so 
keen and wide-spread interest as this story has excited while 
appearing in the Atlantic Monthly. It is a novel of early 
Colonial Virginia, Cloth bound, 8 illustrations. 


Any one of the above Books given to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 40 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25 each, post-paid. 


+ 


Two Entertaining Works of Fiction. 


Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 
speaking of this gifted writer, says: ‘‘ His greatest success was 
gained by the semihistorical work of ‘Lorna Doone,’ which 
has made a Devonshire valley 
classic ground. . . . His peo- 
ple are so fully alive, and so 
recognizable as actual persons, 
not unlike their and 
grandsons, that the fame of 
the book has gone both high 
and low, to the simplest reader 
as well as the severest critic."’ 
Bound in cloth; large, clear 
type. 

Samantha at Saratoga. 
By Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
Samantha and her husband, 
Josiah Allen, make a visit to 
Saratoga Springs. What they 
see and what they do, espe- 
cially Josiah Allen, is told by 
the calm Samantha in the 
humorous, semisatirical man- 
Cloth bound, 569 pages, illustrated. 





sons 





ner for which she is noted. 


The two Books given to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and ro cents extra, postage and packing included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 40 cents each, post-paid. 


* 
Six Girls. 


This book gives the home life of six girls. 
them, Beatrice, is a favorite; the next girly pretty as a picture, 
with a fine voice for singing ; another is an artist ; then come 
the twins, Kitty and Kate. who are very natural girls; and 
lastly, little Jean, with her fowerlike face and poor, crooked 
back. 455 pages, illustrated and cloth bound. 


The oldest of 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 1s cents extra, postage and packing included. See Con- 
ditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


It is a tale | 


1 
Mrs. Oliphant, in 
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people. They are pure, helpful 


young readers of many years ago. 
should read these popular 
illustrated. Size 5x7 inches. 


Little Men. 
Eight Cousins. 
Under the Lilacs. 


Three-Volume Library,.No. A. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By lan Maclaren. 
The author’s pen is the wand of a magician, and the readers | 
are legion who have read this charming story with unflagging 
interest. 





More than 300,000 copies have been sold. 


bel erat 


aS 
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Far Above Rubies. By George Macdonald. Admirers 
of Macdonald will be pleased to know that this beautiful story 
has been issued in this popular style and at a low price. 


Rabbi Saunderson. This is another of Maclaren’s pop- 
ular stories. The many admirers of ‘* Bonnie Brier Bush ”? will 
welcome this book. 225 pages. All handsomely bound in cloth. 

The three Books given to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 


* 
The Wide, Wide World; Queechy. 


Some books never grow old. Those here offered are of this 
class. Thousands of lives have been inspired, encouraged | 
and lifted to a higher plane by reading these two books. Ask | 
your father or mother if they do not remember how they used 
to read these books far into the night and cry over the story. 








| ‘They are just the kind of books we like to urge upon our 
| subscribers. They will interest them, and are adapted to all 
| ages except the very little folks. About 100,000 copies have 
already been sold. hey should be in every library. Bound in | 
cloth, with copyrighted illustrations: 1211 pages in both books. 





The two Books given to Companion subscribers for one new 
| subscription and 30 cents extra, postage and packing included ; 
| or any one of the Books given for one new subscription, post- 
' paid. See Conditions, page 529. Price 75 cents each, post-paid. 


many noble lessons in self-denial and helpful endeavor. 
let your children grow up without receiving the benefits to be 
derived from reading these living books. 
Alcott are as popular to-day as when they first charmed their 


stories, 
The eight books are as follows: 


Rose in Bloom. 
Old Fashioned Girl. 


| of this popular author, 


| Averill. 


, tense interest around her 


; the works of this eminent 
| Southern authoress. The 


| “Macaria,” 


No Preminms given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


Louisa Alcott’s Popular Library. 


ERY generation of young people insists on being introduced 
to the charming stories of Louisa Alcott. 
the right of way in the sympathies and affections of young 


They still hold 


and inspiring, and will teach 
Do not 


The works of Miss 


Every Companion subscriber 
Uniform cloth binding, 


Jack and Jill. 
Jo’s Boys. 
Little Women. 





PREMIUM OFFER. Any one of the above Books given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25 each, post-paid. 


+e + 


Rosa N. Carey’s Library. 


This Library, which 
comprises the best works 


is as follows: 
Esther. 


Wee Wifie. 
Our Bessie. 
Aunt Diana. 
Merle’s Crusade. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
Only the Governess. 
Wooed and Married. 
Not Like Other Girls. 
This is a carefully 5 
selected list of books by c 
an author of acknowl- 
edged reputation, The 
stories are told in the 
author’s usual easy and 
pleasing manner, calculated to win the hearts of all girl readers. 
The books are printed on good paper; substantially bound in 
best quality of cloth; stamped on front and back from unique 
and attractive dies in two colors of ink. 


Any two of the above Books given enly to Companion sub- 


ecribera for one new subscription, post-paid. See Conditions, 
Page 529. Price 4o cents each, post-paid. 


a } 
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Augusta J. Evans’ Library. 


Who has not read with delight the charming stories of 
Augusta Evans? Her wonderfal and fascinating style touches 
the most sacred chords of 
the heart and throws in- 


characters. The marked 
peculiarities of her prin- 
cipal figures conspire to 
give an unusual interest to 


books are handsomely 
bound in cloth. 


Any one of these Books, 
“Inez” and 
“Beulah,” given to Compan- 
ion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage included. 
Price $1.00 each, post-paid. 





* 
The Popular Ewing Books. 


We can recommend Mrs. Ewing’s books, believing that their 
high moral tone will abide in the life of the reader as a power 
for good. Their influence is far-reaching. We offer the 
following titles, cloth bound, illustrated, and about 275 pages: 

Six to Sixteen; A Great Emergency ; Jackanapes, and 
Other Tales; We and the World; Melchior’s Dream, 
Brothers of Pity, and Other Tales; Mrs. Overtheway’s 
Remembrances; Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, The Brownies, 
and Other Tales. 

Any two of the above Books given only to Companion sub- 


scribers for one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage 
and packing included. Price 40 cents each, post-paid. 
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Elsie Dinsmore 
Library. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago ‘‘ Elsie Dinsmore”’ 

was submitted to the public with many an 
anxious thought regarding its anticipated recep- 
tion. That the author had made a place for 
herself in the affections of her young readers was 
soon evident, and the demand for new Elsie books 
has continued from that time to this. 

We offer the first three books written by this 
popular author. In these books the story of the 
life of Elsie Dinsmore is carried on from childhood 
to those years in which her character was being 
developed for the real work and battle of life. 
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Readers of these books have admired and loved 
her as a child, and find her still more charming in 
her fresh young girlhood. This charming char- 
acter should prove to all a pleasant companion 
and friend. Each book is 4%x6% _ inches, 
uniformly and handsomely bound in cloth. The 
Set contains 1118 pages, with full page frontispiece 
illustrations. The publishers have issued this 
Set for the exclusive benefit of our subscribers. 
The books formerly sold for $1.25 a volume. 


























The Set of three Elsie Books given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
30 cents extra, postage and packing included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price of the Set $1.50, 
post-paid. Single volumes in this Set not sold. 







































































































































































Nine Volumes of Fiction. By E. P. Roe. 


Barriers Burned Away. The author shows how % a A Young Girl’s Wooing. By E. P. Roe. The 
adversity strengthens the ties of human sympathy, and Sf Ua title is suggestive of the story. It shows how the girl 
how even such a calamitous event as the Chicago fire ? 5 = conquered herself and then won the heart of another. 
served to burn away the barriers of social pride and 3 D 
selfishness. Absorbingly interesting and of pronounced saat s Mm Be , cy An Original Belle. By E. P. Roe. One of the 


influence for good. 434 pages. Cloth bound. OETA i Ui purposes of this book is to illustrate the power of a 
XIX ; young girl to rise above circumstances, and to be true 


Opening a Chestnut Burr. Showing the devel- aut a v / C to her nature and conscience. 447 pages. Cloth bound. 
opment of a noble character from one quite the reverse, i _ Ls et 
through the influence of an earnest young woman. a aL i , His Sombre Rivals. In writing of this, Mr. 

oT . i 


An inspiring story. 383 pages. Cloth bound. Roe says: ‘‘ The following story has been taking form 
in my mind for several years, and at last I have been 


He Fell in Love with His Wife. By E. P. Roe. on" r i | ae | able to write it out. With a regret akin to sadness, I 
This is one of Mr. Roe’s best works. Every wife will i Ze | ar take my leave this August day of people who have 
enjoy reading it and every husband ought to read it. vy h become very real to me, whose joys and sorrows I 
360 pages. Cloth bound. i ‘ ' N have made my own.’? 422 pages. Cloth bound. 


A Knight of the XIX Century. 

This is a book of nearly 600 pages. Its preface 

reads as follows: 
He best deserves a knightly crest, 
Who slays the evils that infest 
His soul within. If victor here, 
He soon will find a wider sphere. 
The world is cold to him who pleads: | | 
The world bows low to knightly deeds. ee ; i a | 4 


The book has a full page frontispiece illustration 


and is handsomely bound in cloth. ( TU SOMBRE 
RIVALS 


A Brave Little Quakeress, and Other i My 
Stories. By E. P. Roe. This work contains MA. | 
five stories: A Brave Little Quakeress, Queen 
of Spades, Caught on the Ebb-Tide, Susie 
Rolliffe’s Christmas, Jeffs Treasure. Printed 
on good paper, finely bound in cloth, 214 pages. 


The Hornet’s Nest. By E. P. Roe. This 
is an interesting tale of Love and War. Those 
who have read Mr. Roe’s other stories will be equally 
interested in The Hornet’s Nest. Cloth bound. 


Any three volumes of your own selection given to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
30 cts. extra, postage included. Any three volumes sold for $1.25, post-paid. Single volumes 50 cts., post-paid. 





The Odd One. 


By Amy Le Feuvre. 
This is another of the 
charming child stories 
by this now well-known 
writer. The title de- 
scribes the characteris- 
tics, and prepares the 
reader for the experi- 
ences which follow. A 
little girl is the heroine 
of the tale, which is a 
touching story, full of 
gospel teaching. 

The book has wide- 
margined pages, which 
are decorated with nu- 

merous drawings in Miss Lathbury’s best style. It is 
written in the same charming and engrossing style 
which the readers of ‘‘Probable Sons’? will remember. 
If a subscriber is able to select but one book from this 
page, we recommend this book in preference to others. 


Given for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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Young People’s Library. 


Printed on super-calendared paper from large, clear 
type; illustrated. Each book has a colored lithographic 
frontispiece. Bound in cloth. Size 54 x 6 inches. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; Through 
the Looking Glass; Black Beauty; Arabian 
Night’s Entertainments; Grandfather’s Chair; 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales; Mother Goose Rhymes. 


Any three of the above Books given for one new sub- 
ecription and ro cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Price 40 cents each, post-paid. 


No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


Chatterbox for tg00-i901. 


Chatterbox is one 
of the best and 
most wholesome of 
children’s books. 
The vast amount of 
instructive matter it 
contains appeals to 
the intelligence of 
the child. It at- 
tracts by its pictures 
and interests by its 
sketches and sto- 
ries, and is admi- 
rably adapted for 
the amusement of a 
child whose atten- 
tion would be less 
easily held by stories of greater length. It contains 
400 pages, has lithographed board covers, linen back. 
Size 734 x93 inches. 


Given for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Bessie Books Series. 6 Volumes. 


Bessie at the Seaside. 
Bessie on Her Travels. 
Bessie in the City. 
Bessie and Her Friends. 
Bessie at School. 
Bessie Among the Mountains. 


Five Little Pepper Series. 


Five Little Peppers. 
Five Little Peppers Midway. 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 
Phronsie Pepper. Polly Pepper. 


These five volumes, by Margaret 
Sidney, are full of well-told home ad- 
venture and entertaining scenes. 

The Five Little Peppers are, of 
course, five little children, and bright 
ones, too. They prove to be as inter- 
esting grown up as we were sure they 
would be when we made their acquaint- 
ance in the earlier volumes. Such 
stories make one see the beauty of 
home life. Cloth bound, illustrated, 
and nearly 450 pages in each. 

Any one of the above Books given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.15 each, post-paid. 


These stories for children are 
thoroughly healthy. No writer 
appeals to the little folks with 
more naturalness and genuine 
sympathy. Miss Matthews has 
that faculty of entering into the 
lives and feelings of the young in 
a manner that makes her a valuable 
home benefactor. Cloth bound; 
illustrated; about 200 pages each. 
Any one of the above Books given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 10 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00 each, post-paid. 


From the list of titles offered, our subscribers can easily make a 
selection adapted to the individual needs of a child. The simple 
narratives from the Bible, as well as the adventures found in 
Gulliver’s Travels, are each of absorbing interest. Entertainment 
and moral instruction are most happily combined. 


One-Syllable Books for the Young. 


These popular books for the young are written in words of one 
syllable. The author’s object has been to provide ‘‘a field of 
experience for a child who has just learned to conquer words.’’ 

The seven titles in the series are as follows: 

£sop's Fables, 62 Illustrations 

A Child’s Life of Christ, 49 Illustrations 

A Child’s Story of the Bible, —_72 Illustrations ’ 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 46 Illustrations 7 . ~ 
Swiss Family Robinson, 50 Illustrations 
Gulliver’s Travels, 50 Illustrations 
Bible Stories for Little Children, 80 Illustrations 

These books are handsomely printed from extra large, 
clear type, on heavy coated paper. They are embellished 
with numerous full-page and text illustrations, and bound 
in fine English cloth. The designs on the cover are 
especially good, and printed in three colors. The titles on 
side and back are printed insilver. The binding and size of 
the book, 534 x 7% inches, particularly adapt it for children. 


Any two of the One-Syllable Booke for the Young given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price so cents each, post-paid. 


Sunday for i901. Illustrated. 


A much better name for this book would be the ‘‘ Sunday 

Chatterbox,”’ as the book is from the same press as the original 

**Chatterbox.’? It is full of new stories, and contains original pictures 

in profusion. Attractively bound in lithographed board covers, with colored frontis- 
piece, nearly 400 pages printed matter and over 200 illustrations. 


Sunday for 1901 given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Books for 
Young People. 


Wood’s Natural History. 


Wood’s Natural History is one 


of our most popular books for the 
young. It contains 800 pages and 
§00 illustrations, with full descrip- 
tions of all known animals in the 
great class of mammalia. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S., is a recog- 
nized authority upon the subject, 
and possesses the rare faculty of 
making his descriptions and anec- 
dotes of animal life more fascinating 
than a novel. 

The book is 5%x8_ inches, 
strongly bound, attractive in appear- 
ance, and printed on good paper. 

A few years ago this book, in a 
different binding, retailed at $5.00. 
Even at that price thousands of 
copies were sold. Although it is 
written in a simple style, it con- 
tains a ‘‘ Compendium of Generic 
Distinctions,’? with scientific 
explanations and methods. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


By Louisa M. 
Alcott. Miss Alcott’s 
stories for young peo- 
ple are too well 
known to need ex- 
tended description. 

Her wide popular- 
ity has been earned by 
her power of depicting 
real life and her sen- 
sible inculcation of 
truth, courage and 
kindness. The follow- 
ing are of recent issue: 


A Hole in the Wall. 
The Candy Country. 
Marjorie’s Three 
Gifts. May Flowers. 
Poppies and Wheat. 


Any two of the 
above Books given for 
one new subscription 
and 15 cts. extra, post- 
age included. Pricc 50 
cents each, post-paid. 
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Bagster’s Teachers’ Bible. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING AND ILLUSTRATED. i 


goo Presit™ Given go, ones 


's own Subscription. 


































HIS Bible is strongly bound in flexible leather 
covers, with divinity circuit, round corners and red 
under gold edges, and is illustrated with Colored Maps. 


CHAPTER 1. 1 
1 The divinity, humanity, and office of Jesus Christ." Pr 8 
15 The testimony of John. 39 The calling of An- 
drew, Peter, oe, Col. + 
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se i 1 he Study of the N' the beginning was the * Word, and 
; Bs It has New and Revised Helps to the S y J ee Wea Bae He od od eee 
Bible, comprising explanatory notes and tables illustra- Word was ¢ God. cb 
MAES rie 5 : . : 
a tive of Scripture history and characteristics of Bible lands, 2 The sane, was.in the: beginning with|;; 


fs s Ep. 

3 All* things were made by him; and|*chs> 
without him was not any thing made that) | 
was made. 


an index of subjects, a New Concordance, a Dictionary 
of Proper Names and an Indexed Bible Atlas. 

Bible students will recognize in this superb edition 
a work of standard authority. It is a library of Biblical 
research, prepared by eminent scholars. Within a few years Bibles of similar style have sold for 
$5.00. The Helps contained in the Bible have been rewritten and revised. We mention the following : 


e SANS 


ASS 





SIZE OF TYPE. 


RONG 


Index to Proper Names. 

Index to the Parables. 

Index to the First Line of each Psalm. 
Alphabetical Index to the Scriptures. 

Jewish Calendar. 

A Table of Comparative Chronology. 

Complete Concordance. 

Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 
Introduction to the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 


A Summary of Principal Events. 

Chronological Arrangement of the Old Testament. 
An Itinerary of the Children of Israel. 

The Tabernacle: Its Materials, Construction, Contents. 
Chronological Table of Kings and Prophets. 
Chronological Table of Patriarchs. 

Prophecies and Allusions to Christ in Old Testament. 
Chronological Harmony of the Gospels. 

Jewish Measures, Weights and Coins. 


OUR PREMIUM OFFER, The Bagster’s Teachers’ Bible, given only to 


Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents additional, With 20 cents extra for postage and packing. Price $2.00, 
postage and packing 20 cents extra. The Sterling Silver Mounting on Clasp is not included 
with the Bible, but will be sent for 25 cents additional. Marking 3 cents a letter extra. 





Size of Page, 
84 x5% in, 


I SPOT MIS 
SESE 


Peloubet’s Select Notes for igor. 





Farrar’s Life of Christ. 2 Vols. A Parent’s Gift. 















This work is a com- 
mentary on the Inter- 
national Lessons for the 
year 1901, and is indis- 
pensable to the Bible 
student or the Sunday- 
school teacher. It is an 
encyclopedia and digest 


was ever gathered such 
a wealth of material. 





















Perera atl 


Substantially bound in cloth; 350 pages; illustrated. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 


This edition of Farrar’s 
Life of Christ is complete 
in two volumes, 520 pages 
in all. It is substantially 
bound in cloth, and care- 
fully printed. The type 
is large and clear and the 
paper excellent. 


to add that this Life of 
Christ is avowedly and 
unconditionally the work 
of a believer.” 







We have selected the 
Pocket Testament shown 
in the cut as being suit- 
able for gift purposes. 

Its narrow size, 234 
inches wide and 5% 
inches long, makes it of 
convenient form for the 


clear type, round corners 
and red under gold edges. 
If desired, we will stamp 
any name upon the front 















of the best thoughts of Every Bible student pocket. Contains both 

our most eminent should read it. As its the New Testament and 

scholars. author writes, ‘It is per- the Psalms, is bound in a] 
Into no other volume haps yet more important French Morocco, has sai 


vey 


ae 













side of the cover, in gold, for 25 cents extra. 

















subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price go 
cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


The Set given for one 
new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price per Set $1.00, post-paid. 


ER REGO 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription, post-paid. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 





A Gift of Love. 















Because | Love You. 





By Rose Porter. 





title, ** Because I Love You?’”’ 


Two Beautiful Gift-Books. 


The title of this dainty volume aptly describes 
its character. The book is arranged with Scripture passages and references to love for 


every day in the year, 
together with an extract 
from some gifted writer’s 
rich experience. 

It is designed as a 
‘gift of love’? between 


title, the selections em- 
body in some form the 
idea of love. 

Over 20,000 copies have 
already been sold. It 


Bound in white cloth 


in colors. 234 pages. 


What lover is there that will not welcome the beautiful 
white and gold volume of love verses, edited by Anna E. Mack, under the satisfying 
Love is ever an excuse for right- or wrong-doing, 
but in this case the result is so beautiful that no excuse is necessary. Miss Mack has 
selected with discriminating taste some of the sweetest, tenderest lines in our literature, 


all dealing with the one imperishable subject. Cloth bound; 228 pages. 


Either Gift-Book given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
ro cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00 each, post-paid. 


and decorated with pansies | 





Three Works by Charles M. Sheldon. 


In His Steps. This 
work is certainly one of the 
most remarkable successes 
of the present century. Its 
simplicity, yet boldness, 
has electrified the religious 
world. 


“Tt is a wonderfully strong 
and effective contribution 
to the Christian literature 
of this age.’ 


Robert Hardy’s 


impressed with the feeling 
that he had just seven days 
in which to live! 

The three volumes hand- 
somely bound in cloth, good 
paper, clear type. 

The three Books given for 
one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. The three Books 
sold for $1.00, post-paid ; 
or any one volume sold for 
40 cents, post-paid. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


The L. E. Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen. 


T the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, the Bronze Medal and a 
diploma were awarded the Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen for the following 
specific points of excellence: 1st. Positive excellence of materials used throughout. 
2d. Excellent workmanship. 3d. Superior excellence of action of feed. 4th. Writes 
the moment the pen touches the paper. 5th. Does not overflow or skip. 6th. Simple 
in construction. 7th. Very cleanly. Nothing more can be desired by the users of 
Fountain Pens. 


The Pens are solid gold and are not corrodible by ink. They are as fine as they can 


be manufactured and yet have sufficient alloy to make them strong, elastic and durable. 
The iridium points are ground by the most skilled workmen. 
a fine, medium or coarse point. 
ladies and No. 2 for gentlemen. 


We can give either 
We offer two styles of Fountain Pens, No. 1 for 
When ordering, state choice of style and point. 














Sterling Silver Penholder and Gold Pen. 


Sterling Silver Penholder and Gold Pen. This attractive article consists of a Sterling 
Silver Penholder and a Solid Gold Pen, size 2. The design of the Penholder is especially unique. 





Style a. 


The Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen, either style, given only to Companion subscribers 
for three new subscriptions, postage and packing included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


Pearl Paper Cutter, Penholder and Gold Pen. This 
constitutes one of our great Premium Offers of the year. We 
have placed a large order for these goods, and expect to fill all 
orders promptly. The articles are shown full size in the cut. 
The Paper Cutter has a beautiful Pearl Blade with Sterling 
Silver Handle. The Penholder is Pearl with Gold-Plated 
Mounting and a Solid Gold Pen. As a gift for a lady no better 
selection could be made. Both of the articles are indispensable 
companion-pieces for a writing-desk, and in view of this, will 
be a constant reminder of the thoughtfulness of the giver. 


Paper Cutter, Penholder and Pen given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


Sterling Silver Penholder and Gold Pen given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing included. Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. 





High Grade Stationery with Writing-Desk Book. 


We offer two boxes of 
Ward’s fashionable Bunker 
Hill Linen Stationery, as- 
sorted cream white and 
azure colors, and tied to- 
gether with a silk cord. 

The Writing-Desk Book 
included with the Stationery is a 
fitting companion for the 
correspondent. This Book contains 
15,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 25,000 

Words Difficult to Spell, Rules of Grammar, | 
How to Use Capital Letters, Rules of Construction, How to Punctuate | 
Correctly, Rules of Style, Rules of Composition, Forms of American 
and Foreign Addresses and Titles, Slips of the Tongue and Pen, Abbre- | 
viations in Common Use, Dictionary of Quotations, and much other | 
miscellaneous matter of value for constant use about the writing-desk. 









most 





The two Boxes of Stationery and Book given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. All sold for $1.00, post-paid. | 


Seal Card Case with 100 Printed Cards. 


The Card Case is real seal | 
leather, with four pockets, as 
shown in cut. With the Case 
we include 100 good quality 
Printed Cards, script style, 
and in proper size for either a 
lady or gentleman. 

Write the name to be 
printed plainly, and allow a 
delay of three days for printing 
the Cards. 

Card Case and Cards given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





Correspondent’s Silver Mounted Set. 


The five pieces in this Set are as follows: 1 Pearl Paper Cutter with sterling silver handle, 5% 
inches long; 1 Improved Roller Ink Blotter with sterling silver handle; 1 Sterling Silver Book 
Mark with silk cord and tassel; 1 Sterling Silver Envelope and Stamp Moistener; and 1 Crystal 
Glass Jar with sterling silver cover. These Fittings are equally useful for a lady or gentleman. 
The design is beautiful and the finish first-class. An excellent holiday gift for a friend. | 





Full Set of five pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


| 12% inches long and 734 





20 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Engraved Copper Plate with 50 Cards. 


We offer first-class work only. 
The engravings show the two 17 NhNele A be; h, Zo . 
he ek 
Lrace sees 


leading styles. Our offer in- 
cludes the engraved Copper 
Plate, a small Booklet on Card 
Etiquette, and 50 Printed Cards. 
Write the name to be engraved 
plainly, and state which style 
you want. Allow a delay of 
several days for engraving the 
Plate and printing the Cards. 


The Engraved Plate, Cards 
and Booklet given to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 30 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
We will include the Seal Card 
Case shown opposite for 65 
cents extra. 





Decorated China Desk Fittings. 


This Set consists of 1 Ink Well, 1 Candle Holder, 1 Pen Rack, 1 Stamp Box and 1 Ink Blotter. 
Each of these articles is exquisitely decorated in gold and delicate colors, and is indispensable to 
the proper furnishing of a writing-desk. This Set will make a most beautiful holiday present. 





The Set of five pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 4o cents 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 


Leather Writing Tablet. 


This Tablet is provided with a safety ink stand, pen fh: 
and stamp compartment, pockets for 
blotting-paper writing surface. 
when open, as shown in the cut, 
is 124% x15 inches; outside 
measurement when closed, 









ationery and a 


Its inside measurement 


inches wide. The cover is black 
grain leather. A neat Pen- 
holder is included in our offer. 
The use of such a Writing 
Tablet should be conducive 
to careful habits in corre- 
spondence. The writing ma- 
terials are well protected in the 
compartments provided for 
them, while the Tablet is most 
conveniently arranged. 


This Writing Tablet given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cts. 
extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price gocts., postage and packing 30 cts. extra. 


given 
Premins? 2 Subscribers only. 
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100 Selections 
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This music is full size, unabridged, printed from large, clear type, 
and worthy of a place in every home in America where good music 
by celebrated composers is appreciated. None but popular and first- 
class selections are offered. Ovder by the numbers only. It is not 
necessary to give the titles of the music. 


Violin, Bow and Case; Mandolin; Guitar. 


For the money this is the best Violin we have ever offered. The finish is brown, highly 
polished; the finger-board and tail-piece solid ebony. The Bow is of brazil-wood, with delicate 
taper, ebony frog, German silver trimmed, pearl slide and German silver screw head. The Case 
is of ebonized wood, and has a brass handle and lock and key. The tone of this Violin is 

superior to those that are sold elsewhere at double its price. 









The Violin, Bow and Case given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for two new subscriptions and $1.75 extra. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $4.25. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. A 
Violin Instructor included for 15 cents extra. 


The Standard Mandolin has nine ribs; alternate mahogany and walnut; orange color top; 
rosewood guard plate; mahogany neck; rosewood finger-board with position dots, patent brass 
head, French polish, standard size and make. A Mandolin Instructor will be included with 
the instrument for 15 cents extra. 


The Mandolin given for one new subscription and $1.50 extra. 
Price $3.50. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


See Conditions, page 529. 
Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


Real Mahogany Guitar. This is a Mahogany Guitar with rings of ornamental inlaying. 
Standard size; cherry neck; rosewood finger-board inlaid with pearl positions; ebony bridge; 
nickel tail-piece; French polish, and patent brass head. The top and bottom edges are celluloid 
bound. This instrument is sold by us at a very low price. 


The Guitar given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and $2.00 extra. 
See Conditions. page 529. Price $4.75. Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by receiver. 





Shipping weight 20 lbs. Winner’s Self-Instructor for the Guitar included for 15 cents additional. 





® 
a : 
; Vocal and Instrumental 
. 
Sheet Music. 
a 
PIANO OR ORGAN. 
165 American Liberty March - - Cook 
a ior Ancients Abroad. 
g March—Two Step Cook 
247 Artist’s Life Waltzes - Strauss 
$ 181 Auld Lang Syne. Variations Durkee 
187 Austrian Song. Op. 69,1 Pacher 
215 Battle of Waterloo - - Anderson 
179 Beauties of Paradise. 
Four hands Streabbog 
227 Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes Strauss 
213 Black Hawk Waltzes - Walsh 
221 Bluebird Echo Polka - Morrison 
257 Blue Bells of Scotland. Transcription Rickards 87 National Anthems of Eight Great Nations. 200 Bridge, The. Words by Longfellow Carew 
199 Boston Commandery March : Carter 175 National Songs of America - : Blake 192 Can You, Sweetheart? - - - Estabrooke 
109 Bridal March from Lohengrin - Wagner 135 Nightingale’s Trill. Op. 81 - - Kullak 168 Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake Walk Blake 
: 133 Cadences and Scales in all Keys - Caerny 123 Old Folks at Home. Transcription Blake 190 Come When Soft Twilight Falls Schumann 
255 Cavalleria Rusticana. Four Hands Mascagni 171 Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations Durkee 176 Darling Nellie Gray - - - _Hanly 
237 Cherokee Roses. Four hands : Behr 197 Oregon, Queen of the Sea—2 Step obinson 128 Don’t Drink, My Boy, To-Night - Hoover 
145 Clayton (Adjutant) March—Two Step Missud 245 Orvetta Waltz ° : - - - Spencer 220 Ever Sweet is Thy Memory - - Fosfeld : 
269 Coppelia, Valse Lente : - Delibes Igt Over the Waves Waltz - - : Rosas 180 Far Away - - - - - Bliss 
211 Corn Flower Waltzes = - - - Coote, Fr. 193 Poet and Peasant Overture (Suppe) runner 182 Father is Drinking Again. Temperance. g 
71 Crystal Dew Waltz SES - Durkee 167 Red, White and Blue Forever. March Slake 152 Flag of Our Country. Patriotic -  <Mathiot $ 
163 Dewey’s Grand Triumphal March Marcel 143 Richmond March—Two Step - Missud 156 Flag, The. Quartette - - - - Fox 
235 Day Dawn Polka - - - - + Cook 149 Salem Witches March—Two Step Missud 178 God Bless My Kind Old Mother - Fewell 
gt Estella, Air de Ballet. Very fine Robinson 189 Schubert’s Serenade. Transcription Liszt 262 Greeting, Duet - - - Mendelssohn 
231 Faust, Selections - Sy 8 - Durkee 161 Silvery Waves. Variations - - Wyman 184 I Can’t Forget the Happy Past - Skelly 
77 Fifth Nocturne - - - - Leybach 169 Smith’s (General) March - - Martin 28 Juanita. Ballad - s a 2 - May 
239 Flower Song. Op.39 - - = - Lange 31 Song of the Voyager - - Paderewski 196 Killarney - ee : - Balfe 
177 Frolic of the Frogs - : - Watson 151 Storm, The. Imitation of Nature Weber 146 Listen to the Mocking Bird - Hawthorne 
183 Golden Rain. Nocturne - - - Cloy 209 Sweet Long Ago. Transcription - Blake 172 Mother’s Welcome at the Door Estabrooke 
147 Grand Commandery March—2 Ste; Missud 103 Trifet’s Grand March. Op. 182 - Wedel 170 My Old Kentucky Home - - Foster 
185 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still Richards 113 Under the Double Eagle March - Wagner 216 Oh, Sing Again That Gentle Strain Dinsmore 
173 Hobson of the ‘‘ Merrimac’? Waltzes Fewell 205 Village Parade Quickstep - - Allen 228 Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber) Foster 
139 Home, Sweet Home. Transcription Slack 93 Waves of the Ocean March - - Blake go On the Beach. Most beautiful ballad Rodinson 
157 Last Hope. Meditation - - Gottschalk 261 Wedding March - - - Mendelssohn 160 Outcast, An. Great Temperance Story Fritz 
159 Lee’s (Gen’1) ‘‘On to Cuba’? Galop Durkee 251 Winsome Grace. A perfect gem - Howe 258 Out on the Decp- - s S . Lohr 
249 Lohengrin. Selections -  - Durkee 203 Warblings at Eve - - - = Richards 174 Parted From Our Dear Ones - Keller 
243 Love’s Dreamland Waltzes - - Roeder 119 Woodland Whispers Waltzes : Stanley 254 Picture of My Mother, The - - Skelly 
99 Maiden’s Prayer, The - - Badarsewshe 224 Shall I Ever See Mother’s Face? Adriance : 
240 Martha. Selections - - - Foknson 194 She Sleeps Among the Daisies - Dinsmore 
207 May Breezes. Fourhands - - Krug VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. 210 Son’s Return, The - - - - Frits v 
131 Monastery Bells. Nocturne - - Wely 27 Ave Maria (Cavalleria Rusticana) Mascagni 158 Thinking of Home and Mothe: - Cohen $ 
125 My Old Kentucky Home. Variations Cook 162 Ben Bolt, of ‘‘ Trilby’’ fame - Kneass 252 Warrior Bold - - - : - Adams 


Any selection of thirty numbers of the above Sheet 
Music given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription, post-paid. Any selection of thirty numbers 
sold for 80 cents, post-paid. 


EGER E CEES CESE CEC EGECE SESE SESE SESE SEE EEEEE EE EEC CEEEE EEE E CECE EEE E CECE HOHE CESE CECE CECE CECE: 


Columbia Zither, No. 3. 


The sweet tones of the German Zither are produced 
in the Columbia. Unlike the German instrument, how- 
ever, it requires no teacher. The method of instruction 
is so simple that almost any one can play after a few 
moments’ practice. The bass notes are tuned in groups 
of chords; this is an attractive feature, as the various 
chords of the key may be struck without effort. As an 
accompaniment to the voice or in connection with the 
violin, piano or other musical instrument, these chords 
will be found invaluable. 

The Columbia is an instrument which charms alike 
the home circle and the concert audience. It has an 
Instruction Book, 38 strings, including five groups of 
chords tuned in the keys of C and F and relative minors. 
The instrument is 20x 14 inches in size, with ebony finish. 





The Columbia Zither, No. 3, given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 
50 cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $5.00. Sent by express, charges in both cases 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight ro Ibe. 


Music Roll with Sterling Silver Name Plate. 


There are several forms of music carriers now on the market, but the Roll, on account of its 
convenience, lightness, compactness and stylishness, remains the favorite. The one offered is 
made of one piece solid leather, russet color, with handle, Sterling Silver Name Plate, strap and 
leather-covered buckle and fancy creasing. Size 14x 14% inches. 





The Music Roll with Sterling Silver Name Plate given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. Our offer does not include the engraving of 
the Name Plate. The engraving will cost three,cents a letter. 
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Optical Goods and 





Achromatic Telescope, No. 15. 


Bardou Pocket Army Glass. This is a genuine Bardou Pocket Army Glass, and is often 
means of it the colors of a flag can be distinguished four miles away, and a bullet mark on a white 
a mile away. When extended, it is seven inches in length. 
Best quality achromatic lenses and enclosed in a strong carrying case, with strap. 


The Bardou Pocket Army Glass given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and $8.85 extra, postage 
and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $12.50, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 


Is covered with French morocco with fine metal-work finish. 


COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


Artists’ Materials. 


Achromatic Telescope, No. 15. 


We can highly recommend this beautiful 
instrument. The lenses are achromatic and made 
of the finest French optical glass. They give a 
power of 12 times, or an object 12 miles distant 
appears but one mile away. 

Length of Telescope, when the tubes are fully 
extended, 17 inches. When closed, it is same 
size as shown in the cut. The tubes are brass, 
polished and lacquered. ‘The body of the 


used sby_ army, officers.: “By Telescope is covered with French morocco. 


ground at nearly a third of 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and go cents extra, postage and 
Price 


packing included. See Conditions, page 529. 
$2.50, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


+ > + 


Art Crépe Decorative Outfit. 


With the aid of our Art Crépe Outfit one can easily make many articles suitable for decorative 
purposes. In this classification we mention fans, lamp shades, picture frames, wall panels, 
bonbon boxes, baskets, candle shades, 
dolls’ dresses, hats and bonnets, glove 
and handkerchief cases, napkins for 
colored teas, whisk broom holders, lamp 
screens, table mats, shaving tablets, wall 
pockets, wedding-cake boxes, etc. 

The Outfit consists of 12 Rolls Crépe 
Paper, each 18 inches long and 10 inches 
wide, in 12 assorted colors; 1 Coil 
Covered Wire; 1 Sheet Dark Green 
‘Tissue Paper for covering stems; 6 Bands 
for candle shades; 24 Half Sheets Tissue 
Paper, assorted shades; 1 Illustrated 
Manual on the Uses of Art Crépe Paper; 
6 pieces Bristol Board; two Cabinet 
Picture Frames of cardboard; 1 Shade 
Card of Crépe Paper; 6 Brass Rings; 1 
‘Thermometer; 1 Calendar Pad. 





The above Outfit, complete, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
20 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 80 cents, postage 
and packing 20 cents extra. 


<=» Optical and Magnetic Package. 


Y 





‘This Combination Package embraces a number 


of articles desired by every boy. It 
consists of 1 Horseshoe Magnet, 1 fine 
Burning Glass, 1 Compass, 1 Spy Glass, 


1 Seed Microscope and 1 imported 
Microscope. The Microscope 
can be used for examining 
insects and other objects. 


Given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 15 cents extra, 
postage included. Price 
$1.00, postage and packing 
15 cents extra. 


Morocco Case. 
The lenses, which are achromatic, give sharp and well-defined results. 


Achromatic Opera Glass, 
France. 
covered with French morocco. 


This Opera Glass is imported from 
‘The frame is 
We include with the Glass a French Morocco Case. 


The Achromatic Opera Glass given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and | 
$1.00 extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


$ 
Companion Oil Painting Outfit. 


The art materials contained in this Oil Painting Outfit, which has been especially designed for 
beginners, are as follows: An assortment of 5 Studies for Oil Painting, 12 Tubes Best Oil Paints, 


1 Palette, 1 Horn Spatula, 1 Oil Cup, 1 Sable Brush, 1 Badger Blender, 1 Bristle Brush, 1 Bottle | 


Drying Oil, 1 Bottle Purified Turpentine and 1 Manual of Instructions on Painting in Oil, the 
whole forming a collection of unusual value. ‘The price at which we offer this collection of 
paints and materials is about one-third less than they can be purchased separately at the stores. 





The Oil Painting Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
6o cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.20, postage 
and packing 30 cents extra. 


Japanned Metal Case for Oil Painters. A Metal Case for holding the above materials | 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 85 cents. ‘This Case, 64x 9 inches, is provided 
with a handle and made in a must thorough manner. 





French Achromatic Field and Marine Glass. 


By importing a large number of these Glasses, we 
are able to make this special offer to our subscribers. 
They are strongly made, have achromatic lenses, 
nickel-plated trimmings, morocco leather covered 
body. The carrying case is made of leather, and has 
a strap for suspending it over the shoulder. It is 
designed for the practical use of hunters and tourists, 
or for use around the home or farm. 


The French Achromatic Field and Marine Glass 
given only to Companion subscribers for two new 
subscriptions and $1.00 extra, postage and packing 
included ; or for one new subscription and $1.50 extra, 
postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 
529. Price $3.50, post-paid. 


Nickel-Plated Drawing Instruments. 


This constitutes one of our most popular premium offers. The case is 4x 6 inches in size, 
has a black velveteen lining and slide fastening, and contains the following articles, the metal 
parts of which are all nickel-plated: 

1 pair Dividers, fitted with the new pivot head as shown in the enlarged cut below the box, 
1 extra Extension Bar, 1 Protractor, 1 Spring Pen Extension, 1 Ruling Pen with Ebony 
Handle and 1 Pencil Extension. These are all of brass, nickel-plated. In addition, the case 
contains 2 Porcelain Ink Cups, 4 Thumb Tacks, 1 Rule, 1 Triangle and 1 Box Leads. 











The Drawing Instruments given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
20 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, postage 
and packing xo cents extra. 


The Complete “Murillo” Water-Color Outfit. 


Our Outfit consists of a ‘* Murillo ’’ Paint-Box, with 14 Assorted Colors; 2 Sable Brushes; 
6 Sheets Water-Color Paper; Sketching Pencil; Sponge; Box of Gum Arabic; several of 
Prang’s Colored Studies; 4 
Painting Panels; 1 Ther- 
mometer; 1 Photograph 
Frame; anda Handbook on 
Water-Color Painting. This 
Outfit contains a number of 
articles suitable for decora- 
tive purposes, 

Our limited space will not 
permit of a large cut of this 
most desirable Water-Color 
Outfit. The Outfit consti- 
tutes, however, one of our 
most popular premium offers 
of Artists’ Materials. 





The WaterColor Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
25 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage 
and packing 25 cents extra. 
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go for one’s own Subscription. 
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to the strangers scattered y 
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French Reading Glass: 


Four-Inch. 


The above cut illustrates our Four- 
Inch Reading Glass full size. It 
shows how clear small type appears 
when viewed through its lens. 
People whose eyesight is not strong will find 

this Reading Glass a great comfort. 

Members of the family also will find it a source of 

enjoyment in examining photographs, flowers, etc. 
We offer a Glass of special value and utility. Tine 
French Glass, 4 inches in diameter. Has nickel-plated 
mountings and ebonized handle. 


French Reading Glass given to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. Price $1.10, postage 15 cents extra. 


& 


French Compound Microscope. | 
Three Power. 


With this instrument the wonders and 
beauties of the invisible world can be easily 
seen and examined. The marvellous 
revelations made with the Microscope will 
not only entertain the home circle, but} 
inspire young minds to further study and 
research into the mysteries of nature. 

The stand is brass, highly finished and 
lacquered, and, with eyepiece, 
inches high. The condensing mirror is 
of good quality. | 

The combined magnifying power of the 
three objectives is 65 diameters, which is} 
equal to 4,245 times. The Microscope is| 
enclosed in a polished mahogany box and | 
furnished with 1 Prepared Object, 2 Glass) 
Slips and a pair of Brass Forceps. 

This Microscope 


is six 


is more powerful 
than the one of-| 
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‘ing the object being examined. 


| gating objects such as leaves, 
‘insects, seeds, 
'weed, mosses, 
| wood, metals, etc. 


|extra, postage included. 
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The Naturalist’s Compound Microscope: 
With Life Box. 


This is a most convenient and powerful 
student’s Microscope. The cut shows 
the diaphragm with the three lenses 
separated. Each lens is of different 
power. It has an Adjustable Mirror, by 
means of which the light is reflected up 
through the Glass Stand, thus illuminat- 


This instrument is designed for investi- 
flowers, 
minerals, powders, sea- 
ferns, grains, grasses, 
For the practical use 
of a young naturalist it is a splendid 
instrument. We include 1 Mounted 
Object, 1 plain Glass Slide and 1 Life 
Box with each instrument. 


Naturalist’s Compound Microscope 
given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 25 cents 
See Condi- ° 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


+ 


Wonderful Symmetroscope and Live Cage Microscope. 


For Home Education. 


The Live Cage Microscope will be found a most efficient aid in the 
education of children. It is made of heavy brass, handsomely nickel- 
plated, with heavy glass cylinder side and a powerful lens. It is 
designed for the examination of objects when a large field view is 
required, such as leaves, roots, flowers, grain, live insects, butterflies, 
bugs, etc., and is especially adapted for those who are interested in the 
study of natural history. 


tions, page 529. 





The Symmetroscope is a new invention which produces marvellous 
results. With it an evening’s company can be entertained and delighted, 
while children will gaze for hours through its wonder-revealing lens. 
It will thus be found a most efficient aid in the education of the whole 
household. ‘The power of observation and 
the beauty of color and form are only a few 
of the results which attend the use of 
this instrument. 

Artists and designers find in it a never- 
failing source for new ideas of form and 
combinations of color and design. Manu- 
facturers of carpets and wall-paper make 
use of it for striking and novel patterns for 
their latest styles. The two articles here 
offered are shown full size in the cut. 















The Live Cage 2 Microscope. 





fered two 
Designed for | | 
the examination of | 
objects. | 
The cut shows how | 
an insect 
whenviewed under 
this Microscope. | 


years 


ago. 


minute 


appears | 





The Three-Power Microscope 
given only to Companion subscrib- | 
ers for one new subscription and 
go cents extra, postage included. 
Price $2.00, postage 15 cents extra. 





| Conditions, page 


|The Symmetroscope 
and Live Cage Micro- 
| scope given only to 
Companion sub- 
scribers for one 

new subscrip- A 
tion and 20c.  § 
| extra, postage 
and packing 
included. See 









529. Both sold for 
$1.00, postage paid. 
r 
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The Unbreakable New Century Doll, 
Little Rosebud. 


A new Doll for a little girl of the new century! Here she 
is, illustrated. Breakable china dolls and breakable bisque 
dolls were all right when nothing better was to be had, but 
a doll with a broken head almost breaks the heart of the little 
girl who loves it. 

To meet this difficulty, we have induced Little Rosebud to 
visit her friends in America. She has the beautiful Minerva 


head, which is made of metal, artistically enameled with 
natural flesh tints, and so strong that it cannot be broken. 
The new Minerva head combines lightness and durability 
with the beauty of the costly French bisque dolls. 

We think it will be love at first sight when the little 
Companion girl and Little Rosebud are introduced. 


Little Rosebud is fifteen inches tall, has a jointed kid body, 
lovely head of hair and charming eyes. With each Doll we 
give a Set of Paper Patterns, latest style, for making its 
wardrobe. With the Sewing Machine offered on this page a 
little girl can have a delightful time making dresses for her 
new century friend. 

The New Century Doll given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, 
postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


& 
Separate Minerva Doll Heads. 


There must be among our subscribers many thousands of 
bisque and china dolls with broken heads but perfect bodies. 

Through an arrangement with the sole distributors in this 
country, we are able to supply the Minerva Unbreakable 
Doll Heads, separate from a body. Being flexible at the 
bust, the heads can be instantly adjusted to the shape of the 
body, when a few stitches through the sewing holes will hold 
them in position. This operation requires no skill. 

To ascertain the required size of Head, measure the body 
straight across the top, from shoulder to shoulder. Do not 
measure around. The Minerva Heads, with wigs and eyes, 
are in sizes and prices as follows : 


Size, ° I 2 3 4 5 

Price, 4oc. 50c. 60c. 75¢c. goc. $1.05 

Width, inches, 234 3 34 3% 34 43% 
Sent post-paid at these prices, and safe delivery guaranteed. 








_ wish a resting-place 





COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


Canopy Bedstead for Little Rosebud. 


This is the most attractive Doll’s Bedstead we ever offered our 
subscribers. It is 17 inches long, 101% inches wide and 16 inches high, 
and is supplied with 8 
Mattress, Pillows 
and Canopy, as 
shown in the cut. 
The framework is 
of steel, with gilt 
lacquer. 

We are sure it 
will be welcomed by 
many of our little 
girl subscribers who 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


‘When the Canopy Bedstead 
and Little Rosebud are pur- 
chased at the same time, we 
will send both by express, 
charges to be paid by receiver, 
for $1.65. 


for Little Rosebud, 
or some equally 
beautiful pet. 


Canopy Bedstead 
for Little Rosebud 
given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00. Sent by express, charges in both 
cases to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 


& 
The New Century Toy Sewing Machine. 





The cut illus- 
trates this practi- 
cal Toy Sewing 
Machine at about 
half its size. Of 
course it is a toy, 
but it will sew 
nicely, making 
the well-known 
chain stitch. 

Its speed is not 
rapid, but a little 
extra time at the 
Machine will, we 
fancy, be quite 
agreeable to the 
industrious little 
dressmaker. 

The Machine is 
substantially and 
carefully made by 
sewing machine 
experts, and is 
not liable to get 
out of order. 

With the New 
Century Sewing 
Machine and the 
Set of Doll’s 
Paper Patterns given with Little Rosebud a little girl can be usefully 


| and profitably employed learning the rudiments of dressmaking. 


The New Century Toy Sewing Machine given only to Companion 
subscribers for two new subscriptions and 35 cents extra, postage and 
packing included; or for one new subscription and 85 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


$ 
Silk Upholstered Toy Parlor Set. 


The Set will surely 
please every little girl 
who delights in a 
doll house and its 
furnishings. It will 
make a welcome ad- 
dition to the doll’s 
parlor, and thus add 
one more attraction to 
the little home which 
has become so real in 
her life. There are 
ten pieces in this Toy Parlor Set. The Chairs, Stools and Sofa are 
silk covered, with cotton fringe and corded edge. The Table Top is 
ornamented with pyrography and color-work. 





The Toy ‘Parlor Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new 

subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. See 

_ Conditions, page 529. Price 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 
ly J 
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Trolley Car, 
With Mechanical Motor. 


Target Air Rifle. 


| The essential features of a first-class Air Rifle 
jare strength, durability and accu 
are all embodied in the Rifle here offered. 

It is without doubt the finest Target Air Rifle 


These 








ever offered by us, The working parts are of 
|steel, the barrel and pistol grip finely nickel- 
|plated. The stock is of black walnut, finished 
in oil, 

Each Rifle is carefully sighted and tested 
before it is allowed to leave the factory. It 
measures 32 inches in length, and weighs about 
2 Ibs, With each Rifle we give a supply of 
This Trolley Car is destined to prove one of our most popular Premium Offers. The Car is targets and 6 darts. 

made of sheet steel and is therefore practically indestructible. It is 12% inches long, has ; E : 
reversible end and side signs, and a strong Mechanical Motor which, when wound, will propel Target Air Rifle given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 40 cents 


a " ‘ A a 5 eae . ive extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 
the Car for a long distance either in a straight line or circle. The Car is painted in attractive : 40 cente extra, or sent by express, charges paid by receiver: "Shipping weight 3 Ibe, 





colors, and we are confident no more durable or pleasing toy for a boy could be selected. 


Trollsy Car with Motor given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 C9) 
cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 90 cents, postage | 7 
and packing 30 cents extra, or sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 2 Ibs. i Locomotive, with Train, Track and Motor. 


+ 
Motor Carriage and Balky Donkey. 


This package consists of two popular toys, the Balky 
Donkey and a real rubber-tired Motor Carriage. The 
Motor Carriage is an exceptionally timely and popular 
article. It derives its force from a concealed spring | 
which, upon being wound, impels the Carriage out | 
upon its journey around the room. It is about five 
inches long, and is provided with real rubber tires and | SF 
a coachman upon the box. Painted in colors, with gilt ' 





The Train consists of a Locomotive, 
Tender and Passenger Car. Each is made of metal 
striping. Made of metal through- and painted in colors. A concealed spring under the Locomotive supplies 
out, and is strong and durable. the force for driving the train around the Track. The Track is about seven feet in circumference 
The Balky Donkey is another and is put together in built-up sections. By this arrangement any one can quickly get the Track 
ready for the rapid-transit run of the Engine and Train. The combination is sure to please the 


attractive metal toy. Through the a i - i 
boys, and will make a delightful Christmas gift. 


winding of a spring in the bottom | 
of the cart the Donkey trots off ata The Train and Track given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents, 
rapid gait, stops quickly, backs! postage and packing 4o cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and 
several feet, and then moves for- | Packing 40 cents extra, or sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 
ward as before. The poor, bewil-' 


dered driver, however, has no rest’ Extra Track and Switch Outfits. We have imported these Extra Outfits for enlarging the 
until the power of the spring has Track given with the above Train. The Track cannot be attached, however, to the Mechanical 
become exhausted. This is one of | Train offered by us last year. Each Outfit consists of 1 Pair Switches, 4 Straight Sections and 
the best mechanical toys we have | 2 Curved Sections. With one of these Extra Outfits any boy can easily build a miniature railway 
ever seen. Older people as well as system with its depot, roundhouse or other interesting features. 
children are equally amused and entertained by the mysterious antics of the Donkey and Clown. | " We would recommend that those intending to purchase an Extra Track Outfit should order 
Both Toys given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, | it sent by express with the Train and Track offered above, charges paid by receiver. Price of 
postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. | Extra Track Outfit $1.25. Shipping weight of Train, Track and Extra Track Outfit 5 Ibs. 
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AY | = —— | AW 
as : é : | as 
~ Stratton’s Wonderful Building Blocks. le 
Me These Building Blocks were (The Invention of a Blind Man.) The Electric Car shown in KS 


“GS | the invention of a blind man. 
&%) In each Set of Blocks there is 

Mm, | a large variety of shapes, each 
eis with either a tongue or a 


the cut is over a foot long, | iy 
and about sixty blocks were av» 
used in its construction. The < 
small miniature cuts are sug- | Gi 


& groove. By means of this gestive of the possibilities of £2 
AY, simple contrivance numerous the Outfit. Full Instructions | AD, 


S| toys can be constructed, such 
é:2 as an Electric Car, —see 
a the large: cut, — Tip Cart, 
é3 Armchair, Tables, Sofa, 
&2 Piano, Rocking-Chair, 

S| Wheelbarrow, Swinging 
Se Gate, Bedstead, Swing, 
&| Water-Wheel, Dressing- 
iS Case, Lighthouse, Farm 


furnished with each Set. Chil- | Gs 
dren should be taught to put |S” 
the Blocks together and make 
their own toys. The toys can | Gig 
be taken apart and new ones | AV 
formed. as 

These Blocks are as neces- | 7S 
sarily a part of a child’s |g, 
education as books, for they | “iS 
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Se | Wagon, Squirrel Cage and develop mechanical ingenuity. ; ae 

Vy numerous other toys. av, 
as Ss 
ae ae: 

As The full Set of Building Blocks given to Companion subscribers for Gs 
g&& one new subscription and 30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, | & 
AD, postage 30 cents extra, or sent by express, charges paid by receiver. c 
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THE TOY PEERLESS ICELAND FREEZER. 


The Toy Peerless is a miniature model of the larger sizes of the well-known Peerless 
Iceland Freezers. The Toy Pecrless is a practical machine, for it will make about a 
pint of ice-cream or sherbet in less than five minutes. It is a durable machine, 
for it has a natural wood tub, metal hoops and full nickel-plated gearing. 


It is a perfect machine. for 
there are no cogs to get out of 
order, neither can salt water get" 
into the cream. Asa Toy, it is 
a delight to children because it 
makes ‘‘ real ice-cream.’” 
For the sick room it is inval- 
uable, as sick people are very 
often allowed to eat ice-cream 
when denied everything else. 
For young housekeepers it is most convenient and economical — holds just enough for 
two. Subscribers may rest assured that a child can be given no more popular gift. 


The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer given for one new subscription and 25 cents extra. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 3 lbs. If you wish to 
purchase one of these little Freezers we will deliver it at any express office east of the 
Mississippi, charges paid, for $1.50, or west of the Mississippi for $2.00. 


THE TOURISTS’ CAMERAS. 


No. 1 Camera. This Camera makes pictures 314 x 334 inches, and will produce 

portraits, landscapes, interiors or flash-lights that will compare favorably with many 

higher-priced cameras. Meas- 

ures 44x5%4x7 inches, weighs 

but 15 ounces, and is covered 

with patent grain leather; will 

carry three double plate holders 

with a capacity of six dry plates. 

Each Camera is provided with 

a Brilliant Square Finder for 

snap-shot work, a Double Dry 

Plate Holder, an Achromatic 

Lens, an Automatic Time and 

Instantaneous Shutter, and a 

Tripod Socket adapting it for 

either hand or tripod work. All 

complicated adjustments have 

been dispensed with. The 

youngest amateur can operate it. 

No. 1 Camera given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
$1.00 extra, postage included. Price $2.25, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


No. 2 Camera. This Camera makes a picture 4x5 inches, and has two finders. 
In all other respects it is like the No. 1 Camera. 


No. 2 Camera given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
$1.25 extra. Price $2.75. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


A REAL STEAM AUTOMOBILE. 


The cut shows the latest and best of all toys—a Real Steam Automobile. This toy 
is driven by a steam motor, located in the rear of the body and operated by a gear 
connection with the rear wheels. The Boiler is under the seat, making it accessible for 


With Rubber Tires and 
Adjustable Steering-Lever. 


Automobile i 
and_provic 
I x Lever, pert 
Carriage to be run either in a straight line 
or circle. It will generate steam power quickly, is perfectly safe in its action, and 
sure to “make good time ’’ upon a long run about a room. The Automubile is con- 
structed of metal and handsomely painted in colors. Directions with each Automobile. 


Real Steam Automobile given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 60 cents extra, postage included; or for two new subscriptions and 10 cents extra, 
postage included. Sent by mail or express, charges paid, on receipt of $2.00. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


HARVARD PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 


The Harvard Camera and Outfit is manufactured in large numbers expressly 
for Youth’s Companion subscribers. The Harvard is a practical Camera. The 
lens is of the best quality of French glass, the Camera metal, japanned and striped, and 
takes a picture 234 x 4 inches in size. 

With each Camera we give two Dry 
Plate Carriers. With one plate in the 
Camera and one in the Holder, two 
views may thus be taken without 
being obliged to return to the dark 
room. Full directions for taking 
pictures are given with each Camera. 

Photography offers pleasure and 
recreation the year round. It can be 
followed in summer and winter, in 
country and city alike. The pho- 
tographer has always something to 
show that will remind him of happy 
days and be a source of pleasure to 
him in after life. Last year we made 
many improvements in this Camera. 

The Outfit contains the celebrated Hammer Dry Plates and ‘Velox’? Paper. 
“*Velox’’ prints can be obtained at night by artificial light. The process is simple 
and the results are highly artistic. 


The Harvard Camera and 2 Dry Plate Holders, without Developing or Printing Outfit, 
given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. Finder for Camera 10 cents extra. 


Developing and Printing Outfit. 


We can furnish a Developing and Printing Outfit for the Harvard Camera as follows: 
Fibre Developing Tray, Printing Frame, Glass Graduate, } dozen Hammer Dry 
Plates, %4 dozen ‘‘ Velox ’’ Sensitized Paper, 44 dozen Card Mounts, Nepera"Developer 
and Acid Fixer for Negatives and Paper, and Pamphlet, ‘‘ How to Make Pictures.’’ 
The full Outfit sent to any address for $1.00, post-paid. 


INDOOR TARGET SHOOTING. 


We offer a choice of two combinations for target shooting. Both toys shoot the 
famous Rubber-Tipped Arrow. Equally suitable for indoor practice, or for the porch 
and lawn, The Arrows are perfectly harmless, and will afford sport to old and young. 


As indicated by the name, 
the Arrows are rubber- 
tipped, and will adhere to a 
target by force of vacuum. 
The two Offers are as 
follows: 


Pistol, Arrows and 
Target. This consists of a Pistol 8 inches 
long, 4 Rubber-Tipped Arrows, and a Target with a 
hinged cover. This Target can be used as a con- 
venient receptacle for the Pistol and Arrows when 
not in use. 


Rifle and Arrows. The Rifle has a steel barrel 
and wood fore end and stock, and shoots with great accuracy. It is new this season 
and offered by us for the first time. Two Rubber-Tipped Arrows are given with each Rifle. 


The Pistol, Arrows and Target ; or the Rifle and Arrows given for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage and packing included. Either Offer sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


POPULAR TOYS FOR CHILDREN. 


The three Toys here offered have been selected with special reference to the varied 
interests of the household. The Bagatelle Board is 17 inches long, 9 wide and fitted 
with a Metal Gong, Revolving Star and Catapult and Ball. Ring Toss, another most 
popular game, is supplied with the usual number of Covered Hoops. The base, which 


is chestnut, has Turned Sockets and Painted and Varnished Stakes. The Coal Wagon 
and Walking Horse are both of steel, painted in attractive colors, and very durable. 
The body of the Wagon is 714 inches long, 3!% wide and has Steel Wheels. The 
Walking Horse stands 6 inches high. The movement of the Wagon causes the Horse 
to step in a most natural manner. 


The Three Toys given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription. All 
sold for 90 cents. See Conditions, page 529. Sent by express, charges in either case paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 
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THE BOYS’ OWN PACKAGE. 


This Package contains the following articles: 1 Folding Pocket Lunch Box 8 x 44 
inches, Waterproof, with leather handle; when folded is one inch thick; suitable for 


either school children or busiriess men. A Water-Color Outfit with Instructions; 1 
Rubber Printing Outfit comprising 5 A font of type, 2 sets of figures and 1 everlasting 
pad; 1 Revolving Leather Coin Purse, and 1 Manhattan Fountain Pen with Filler. 


All given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. All sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


MEXICAN CARVED LEATHER WORK OUTFIT. 


Having in view the desire of many of our subscribers for home industries which may 
prove remunerative, we have succeeded in bringing within their reach the Mexican’s 
beautiful industry of leather carving. We know of no more delightful or fascinating 

occupation, nor an art in 
pursuit of which the ama- 
teur may obtain more 
satisfactory results. 
Purses, letter cases, 
blotters, music rolls, shav- 
ing cases, glove boxes, 
pen wipers, photo frames, 
cuff boxes, hat bands, 
bicycle belts, are only a 
few of the many articles 
which can be made of 
carved leather, 
The person who is pro- 
ficient in this art will 
never be at a loss to know what to select for birthday, wedding or Christmas gifts, as 
the many useful articles for which Mexican leather work is adapted will be sure to 
please any who are so fortunate as to be thus kindly remembered. The Outfit includes 
all necessary tools and materials, also an Illustrated Book of Instructions, prepared by 
a professional instructor in this art. Page 568 of this Premium List shows a Ladies’ 
Pocketbook carved by this process. 


The complete Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
25 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


THE MAGIC TRICK OUTFIT. 


This year we offer almost an entirely new set of Magic Tricks. They are imported 
in large quantities, and offered at an extremely low price. The Outfit, which contains 
many startling surprises, should solve the 

problem of amusement for the home 

circle. We will briefly 

describe some 

of the puz- 

zling tricks as 

viewed by the 


audience: 


i 
i 
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( 
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small quantity of wheat. | The cover is then replaced, and when again opened, the wheat has 
been ground to fine flour. | The Columbus Egg. A startling trick. The performer shows 
around box upon a pedestal holding an egg, also an empty cover for same. The cover is 
uit on, and later the box and cover are found empty and the egg has disappeared. The 
Enchanted Money Box. Will cause money to disappear, and permit of its being found in 
the pocket of some one in the audience, The Magician's Whip. It is not always safe to 
cross the will of the magician, With this Outfit a whip is included which can be produced 
from a vest pocket, and yet when fully extended, is nearly three feet long. The Enchanted 
Rose. After a few mystic passes of the wand a rose suddenly appears on the magician’s breast. 
The Ghostly Finger, By which the magician forces his finger through a borrowed hat, and 
yet withont injury to the material, The Magic Box. A smull box is filled with granulated 
sugar. Upon the word of command the sugar is instantly changed to sa/t. The Great 
Transformer. Any one of the audicuce is permitted to drop two pieces of cork into an empty 
box. After a few mystic passes of the hand the number is increased to six. The Phantom 
Ring. A borrowed ting is dropped into a tumbler. The ring then, disappears, and is finall 
found in an apple or in the pocket of some one in the audience. The Magic Dice, whic 
pass from hat to hat at the will of the magician. The Fire Eater, from whose mouth issue 


| The Magician's Mill. The performer uncovers the top of the mill and pours into it a 
smoke and sparks of fire. A most startling trick! 








All of the above Magic Tricks, including a private Instruction Book for the use of the 
operator, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


FOUR CHOICE GIFTS FOR CHILDREN. 


The four articles 
here offered are as 
follows: 1 real Alli- ? 
gator Chatelaine Gxb, 

Purse, leather-lined iz 

and leather helt-hook; y 

3 All-Linen Hand- 

kerchiefs enclosed in 

a pretty box; 1 Pack- 

age fine Violet Sachet 

Powder, most fra- 

grant and lasting ; 

1 Box Ward’s Bunker 

Hill Linen Station- 

ery for children, containing 24 Sheets Cream Paper, 24 
Envelopes to match, and 1 Sheet Blotting Paper. The 
Stationery is a very fine quality and contains the water-mark 
of the popular Bunker Hill brand. 

We believe there can be no more popular and attractive 
combination of articles suitable for children than those here 
offered. All fine quality and, with the exception of the 
Chatelaine Purse, are equally suitable for boys. 


All given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
See Conditions, page 529. All sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


THE HOME PRINTING PRESS AND OUTFIT. 


This Press is designed for printing small two-line business cards, visiting cards, 
envelope corners, etc. The Outfit consists of 1 Printing Press ; 1 Composition Roller ; 
1 Can of Ink; 1 Font of Short Type, including quads, spaces and periods; 1 Pack 
Floral Cards; 1 Box Gold Bronze; 1 Box Silver Bronze and Instructions. 


The Printing Press and full Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription, postage and packing 60 cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price 90 
cents, postage and packing 6o cents extra; or sent by express, charges not paid. 
Shipping weight 4 lbs. 


EAGLE SCHOOL OUTFIT, WITH BAG 


This Outfit for school children consists of the following articles: 1 Scholar’s 
Companion, with lock and key; 1 Nickel-Plated Combination Rule, Square and 
Compass; 1 Eagle Compass and Divider with Pencil and Pen Extension and 1 Box 
Extra Leads; 4 Colored Slate Crayons; 1 Rubber Eraser; 1 Box Pens; 1 Penholder; 
2 Wood-Covered Slate Pencils; 2 Lead Pencils; 1 School Bag and 1 Knife. 

We allow a choice of both a School Bag and a Knife. For Girls we include an art 
denim Bag, 13x16 inches, with double pockets and draw-string, and a beautiful 
2-blade Pearl Handle Knife. For Boys we give a waterproof Bag, 93% x 13 inches, and 
a 2-blade Chain Safety Knife. State whether you want a girls’ or boys’ combination. 


The Complete Eagle School Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 
529. Price 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 
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WINSLOW’S SPEED EXTENSION SKATES. 


WITH BOTH SPEED AND SHORT RUNNERS. 


Winslow's Are Still The Popular Skates. 


last a boy several years, for as his foot grows he will simply extend the foot-plate. 





No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


NAL 


These have extension foot-plates and should 


The 


Skates have detachable welded steel racing runners, as shown in the cut, also an extra 


set of short runners for fancy skating. The Skates are quickly fastened to the feet by adjust- 


able clamps and lever. 


Foot Ball Suit. 


The Jacket is made 
of drilling, sleeveless. 
Sizes from 24 to 38, 
inclusive. Give chest 
measure when you 
send your order. 


The Trousers are 
also made of heavy 
drilling, are full pad- 
ded and thoroughly 
stitched. Sizes 24 
to 34, inclusive. Do 
not fail to give waist 
measure when you 
send your order. 

Both given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 55 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. 


The Jacket sold for 60 cents, post-paid. The 
Trousers sold for $1.10, post-paid. 





¥ 


Striking Bags. 

The Striking Bag is one of the most 
practical devices for securing healthful 
exercise ever invented. It strengthens 
the arms, wrists, shoul- 
ders, back, and is of 
special value to those 
of sedentary habits. 









PREMIUM OFFER. One Pair Extension Club Skates with both 
Speed and Short Runners given for one new subscription and 35 
cts. extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 


RUGBY 
FOOT BALL. 


This Foot Ball is made of strong leather, regulation size, and is 
thoroughly stitched. The bladder is made of the best rubber. The 
leather is dressed with especial reference to its durability. The 
“Rugby” shaped ball has been adopted by the leading schools and 
colleges throughout the country. We include a Steel Lacing Needle. 

Rugby Foot Ball given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


49 cts. extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, 
postage and packing 15 cts. extra. We furnish an Inflator for 20 cts. extra, post-paid. 





We offer two styles and sizes: 
No. 1, 27x 30 inches, with single 
loop, cord and eyelet for attaching 
to the ceiling; No. 2, finer grade, : 
with double loop and cord, elastic market for the price. 
floor attachment and screw eye. 
The No. 2 style is very quick in its 
action, and is 30 x 33 inches in size. 

No. 1 Striking Bag given for one new 


subscription and 35 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


No. 2 Striking Bag with Ceiling and Floor 


Tan Kid Boxing Gloves. 


These Gloves are made by an experienced manu- 
facturer, and guaranteed to be the best Glove in the 
We offer a Tan Kid Glove 
with elastic wrist and curled hair filling. 
considered a most beneficial form of exercise, training 
the eye and strengthening every muscle of the body. 

One pair given for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, 


Postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.10 per 
pair, post-paid, or one set of four Gloves sold for $2.00, post-paid. 


Send us the exact length of your boot from end of heel to end of toe. 


Athletic Suit. 


This suit con- [ 
sists of a white 
sleeveless shirt 
and crimson 
pants. Suitable 
for the gymna- 
sium, outdoor 
sports and run- 
ning races. Give 
chest and waist 
measure when 
ordering. 

The Suit given for 


one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


¥ 


Catchers’ Mitt. 


Has a drab horsehide leather palm, 
a special tanned leather for fingers and 
back, a thumb strap - 
and back lacing. Has 
a good deep pocket, 
and gives ample pro- 
tection to the thumb 
and fingers. 






The Catchers’ Mitt 
given for one new sub- 
scription and 35 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


Boxing is 





The Frazier Patent Glove is the only suitable Glove for bag-punching. It covers the 


Attachments given for one new subscription | knuckles only, thus leaving the hand free; the padding is confined to a small space and does 
and 70 cents extra, postage and packing | not sweat or cramp the hand; the small strip of inside padding enables the user to get a firm 


included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


grip. Made of soft horsehide, oil-tanned, very durable. Price 59 cents, post-paid. 





$ Liven 
oF to Subscribers only. 


Hunting and Trapping 


Raw Furs Purchased. 


A reliable fur manufacturer of Bos- 
ton has agreed to purchase raw furs 
from our subscribers at the highest 
market prices. These may be sent in 
either large or small quantifes, and of 
the following kinds: Bear, Panther, 
Wolf, Lynx, Marten, Wildcat, Otter, 
Beaver, Fisher, Wolverene, Opossum, 
Mink, Badger, Raccoon, Muskrat and 
Silver, Gray, Red and Cross Fox. 

Full particulars sent to any 
address on receipt of two- 


cent stamp. 





Trapper’s and Hunter’s Outfit. 


This Outfit consists of 6 No. 1 ‘* Victor’ Oneida Traps and 1 Trapper’s 
Guide. The Traps are suitable for catching muskrats, mink, rabbits, \ 
woodchucks, foxes and smaller animals. Light, strong, fully warranted, and sure game-catchers. 

The ‘‘ Trapper’s Guide ”' tells how to trap all kinds of fur-bearing animals, how to cure their 
skins, how to live in the woods, how to build boats and snow-shoes, how to destroy the pests 
of the farm and poultry-yard, and how to hunt deer and other game. 


Six Traps and one “Trapper’s Guide’ given only to Companion subscribers for one new: 
subscription. See Conditions, page 529. All sold for 85 cents. Sent by express, charges in 
both cases to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


Forehand Automatic Ejecting Single Gun. 






Price $7.00. 







The material and workmanship of this Gun is strictly high 
grade. For rapid firing the Gun is supplied with an Automatic Ejector. 
The frame has a case-hardened finish, rebounding lock and half pistol 
grip. By means of a combination screw and lever the barrel can be quickly 
detached from the frame. Has a walnut stock wih rubber butt plate and a 30-inch plain steel 
barrel. Choke bored. Weight about 6% Ibs. We can supply in 12 or 16 bore. State choice. 
Forehand Automatic Ejecting Single Gun given only to Companion subscribers for nine new 
subscriptions, or for two new subscriptions and $3.50 extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price 
$7.00. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 


“Black Hawk” Snow-Shoes. 


For Men, Women and Children. 










Snow-shoeing has become a most popular outing 
diversion. Snow-Shoes are also equally suitable for the 
huntsman, trapper, woodsman or farmer. They are 
invaluable to any one compelled to travel or work in 
the deep snows of our mountains or plains. 

‘The Snow-Shoes offered have the famous turned-up 


| offer the following varieties: Black-Breasted Plover, Chicken 
| Plover, Green Plover, Red-Breasted Plover, and Yellow-Leg Snipe. 






















Canadian toe, with a good quality rawhide netting, 
closely woven, and put together in a thorough manner. 
They are unexcelled for speed, comfort or durability. 
We offer three sizes adapted for the use of men, 
women and children. 

No. 1, 9x 28 inches, for children; 
No. 2, 1114 x 37 inches, for ladies; 
No. 3, 14x 42 inches, for men. 


No. 1 size given for one new sub- 
scription and $1.00 extra. Price $2.25. 
No. 2 size given for one new sub- 
scription and $1.70 extra. Price $3.00. No. 3 aie 
given for one new subscription and $2.00 extra. 
$3.25. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 






Price | We offer the 26-inch octagon ‘‘Special 
Smokeless Steel’’ barrel, 10 shots and 
754 Ibs. weight. Choice of shotgun 
or rifle butt. We can supply in 
the following calibres only: .25-36, 
«30-30, .32-40 or .38-55. 


| express, charges in either case paid 
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Specialties and Outfits. 
Two Popular Knives for Huntsmen. 


Huntsmen’s Knife and Belt. Best forged steel, 
stag horn handle. Length of Blade, 5 inches. Sheath  wevaggge—--— an! 
and Strap of russet-colored leather. 


Given for one new subscription and ro cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.00, postage ro cents extra. 







Genuine Deer’s-Foot Hunting Knife. This Knife, when open, is 8% inches long. It 
has a lock back and guard clip blade and is brass lined. It has for a handle a genuine deer’s 
foot, with polished hoof and natural hair. This Knife formerly sold at a much higher price. 


Genuine Deer’s-Foot Hunting Knife given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.00, postage and packing ro cts. extra. 


Plover Decoys. 


These Decoys are made of two hinged oval sections which, 
when closed, make the exact form of the bird. They are nicely 
painted, and are a good imitation of a live plover or snipe. We 


Any two of the above-named Decoys given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 


Snipe, Duck and Turkey Call. Both the Duck and Turkey 


| Calls have a rosewood mouthpiece. The Snipe Call is of horn, polished. Any one ef the 


Calls sold for 20 cents, post-paid, or the three Calls given for one new subscription, post-paid. 


Boys’ Indian Moccasins; Duck Hunting Coat. 


The Moccasins are 
made from leather 
tanned by the Indian 
process, and in shape, 
construction and lacing 
are a copy of the Indian 
article. Can be worn 
in the winter season for 
snow-shoeing, or in 
summer or fall for hunting and fishing. 





Boys’ Indian Moccasins, sizes 1 to 6 only, given to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 90 cents, post-paid. 





Duck Hunting Coat. Made of strong brown duck, with corduroy collar, and pockets both 
inside and out. Especially suitable for hunting and fishing. Sizes 32 to 44 inches, chest measure. 


Duck Hunting Coat given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price 90 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


The Stevens Rifle, ‘“ Favorite’? Model. 







This is a thoroughly good arm in every 
respect. The barrel is 22 inches long, octagon 
to forward end of fore-stock, and round the rest of its length, and 
is a “take-down.’? The stock is finely modelled and has a shotgun 
butt. The action has a case-hardened frame and solid breech block. This 
Rifle is made for the 22 Long Rifle, 25 Stevens and 32 Long-Rim Cartridges only. 

Centre fire cartridges cannot be used. Weight of Rifle 41% lbs. Always state calibre wanted. 





The Stevens Rifle, ‘‘ Favorite ’’ Model, given for one new subscription and $3.50 extra; or for 
two new subscriptions and $3.00 extra; or for three new subscriptions and $2.50 extra. Price $6.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight, when boxed, 7 lbs. 











Marlin Repeating 
Rifle and Shotgun. 


Repeating Rifle, Model 1893. 


Given for six new subscriptions 
and $7.50 extra. Price $15. Sent by 


by receiver. Weight, boxed, 15 lbs. 


Take-Down Repeating Shot- 
gun. We offer the 1898 Model, 
Grade A. 
has a special rolled 
specially bored for smokeless or black 
powder. Magazine holds five shells, 
with one in chamber, giving 6 shots. 
Weighs from 7 to 7% Ibs. 


This fine arm 





steel barrel, 


Take-Down Repeating Shotgun given for twelve new 
subscriptions, and $10.00 extra. Weight, boxed, 15 lbs. 
Price $24.00. Sent byyexpregs,charges paid by receiver. 
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“BIG GIANT” 
STEAM ENGINE. 


Kerosene Oil Used as Fuel. 


This is a remarkable Engine. If the manufacturer 
had made only 10,000, its cost would have been not 
less than $3.00 each. By making 100,000 its cost is 
reduced, and our readers get the benefit of a very low 
price. It is the best Engine for the money ever made. 


Description. 

The large cut shows its exact size. It is an improve- 
ment over all former styles in that ordinary kerosene 
oil can be used as fuel instead of alcohol. It can be 

run full speed continuously for ten hours 
at a cost of less than one cent. The boiler 
is formed from heavy brass and is absolutely 
safe. It has a Safety Valve, Steam Whistle, 
and a finely fitted Water Gage which will 
_ always indicate the exact amount of water 
in the boiler. It has a large Balance Wheel 
and other necessary parts to make it the 
most powerful Steam Engine for toy 
machinery now on the market. It is finely 
finished and free from danger of explosion. 


























































































































The Young Engineer. 
Every boy ought to own one of these 
superb Engines. It will not only afford 
; j hours of pleasure, but it will in many cases 
| | develop a taste for mechanical work and 
| | engineering. The Engine is designed for 
Mil running toy machinery at a high rate of 
i) ‘ speed. These toys, such as Machine 


il s Shops, Mills, Forges, etc., could easily be 
rm | made by the boys. They will thus enjoy 
: both the making and the running of their 
Hi i ; Se “Plant.” Power can be transmitted to the 


mi Machine Shop or Mill through an attached 
: | i : pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


| . 
rl a 4 The “ Big Giant” Steam Engine 


given only to Companion subscribers 
Sor one new subscription and 4o cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $7, 
postage and packing 35 cents extra. 
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BUZZ SAW. We frequently receive inquiries for a piece of machinery which can be run by our Steam Engine. To meet this demand we have imported 
a miniature Buzz Saw and Stand, with attached pulley wheel. Every part is of metal. It stands about 3 inches square. Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 


The “Porter” Steamboat. 
Torpedo Type. 


The Porter is the latest and best in the 
miniature Steamboat line. The boat has 
a polished brass boiler. The steam chest 
is mounted on an inclined frame to which 
the cylinder is adjusted. Length of hull, 
15% inches. Has a three-blade brass 
propeller. 

The Steamboat given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 40 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.40, post-paid. 
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The Home Repairing Outfit. For Boots, Shoes, Harness and Tinware. 





As an investment, this Outfit is profitable both in regard to the amount of money which 
can be earned as well as saved by its use. It will enable you to do your own repairing at 
a large saving to your pocketbook. 

This is a complete Outfit of tools and materials for repairing boots, shoes, rubbers, harness 
and tinware. It consists of the following articles: 1 Iron Last for men’s work; 1 Iron Last 
for boys’ work ; 1 Iron Last for women’s work ; 1 Iron Last for children’s work ; 1 Iron 
Stand for Lasts; 1 Shoe Hammer; 1 Shoe Knife ; 1 Peg Awl and Handle; 1 Wrench for 
Peg Awl Handle; 1 Sewing Awl and Handle; 1 Stabbing Awl and Handle; 1 bottle 
Leather Cement; 1 bottle Rubber Cement ; 1 Bunch Bristles; 1 Ball Shoe Thread; 1 Ball 
Shoe Wax; 1 package Clinch Nails, } inch; 1 package Clinch Nails, 5 inch ; 1 package 
Clinch Nails, % inch; 1 package Heel Nails; 4 pairs Heel Plates, assorted sizes; 6 Harness 
Needles ; 1 Harness and Saw Clamp; 1 box Slotted Rivets, assorted sizes; 1 Rivet Set for 
same; 1 Harness and Belt Punch; 1 Soldering Iron, ready for use ; 1 bar Solder; 1 box 
Rosin; 1 bottle Soldering Fluid; Directions for Half-Soling, etc. 

By special arrangements with the Express Companies we are able to ship these Repair 
Outfits from Plymouth, Ohio, at about one-half the regular express charges. Actual weight 
of package 16 Ibs. 


The Home Repairing Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25. Sent by freight or express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Western orders shipped from Plymouth, Ohio; 
Eastern orders from Boston, Mass. 
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A Set of Carving Tools—Rosewood Handles. 


These Carving Tools, which are 534 inches in length, are 
provided with rosewood handles and packed in a polished 
hardwood box. With the Set of six Tools we give a 
Manual of Instructions and an assortment of full-sized 
Patterns for Carving. 
The Manual of Instructions is profusely illustrated, 
and makes the art of carving so clear that no boy 
or girl need have trouble in learning it. THE 
YouTuH’s COMPANION was the first to introduce 
amateur wood-carving into this country. This art 
has been highly successful from the beginning. 
Children having a desire to perfect themselves in 
wood-carving should be given every encouragement. 










Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


The Rogers’ Scroll Saw. 


This is the cheapest and most satisfactory Scroll Saw manufactured. The framework is of 
iron, graceful in shape, and handsomely japanned and striped. The saw arms have a reach of 
17% inches. It has a tilting table; 4-inch emery wheel on spindle, with drill at end; and a 


HE Rogers Scroll Saw given only 

to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and $1.35 extra. 
Price $3.50. Sent by freight, charges 
in either case to be paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 45 Ibs. 


dust-blower. The arbors, etc., are of steel, carefully fitted to their bearings. The arms and 
pitman are of the best selected ash. With each machine we give 24 Saw Blades, 70 full-sized 
Designs, 6 Drill Points, a Screw-driver, and a Manual of Bracket Sawing and Wood Carving. 
Each machine is set up, run and carefully inspected before leaving the factory. 











The Nickel-Plated Bracket Saw Outfit. 


Nothing so popular 
and useful was ever in- 
vented in the line of 
tools as the Bracket 
Saw Outfit which THE 
CoMPANION _ originated 
more than twenty years 
ago. Forests of lumber 
have been transformed 
by the tiny blade into 
useful articles of home 
adornment. 

The Saw frame is of 
spring steel, handsomely 
nickel-plated, with rose- 
wood handle. With the 
Saw frame we give two 
dozen Saw Blades, a Brad Awl, a Sheet of Impression Paper (for transferring designs), a 
Clamp (for securing sawing-board to any table), a Manual of Fret Sawing and Wood Carving, 
and 70 full-sized designs for Bracket Sawing. 


The Bracket Saw Outfit complete given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage 
and packing 25 cents extra. 


Millers Falls Pocket Tool-Holder, No. 5. 


The handle of this Tool-Holder is made from rosewood, while the Patent Chuck, which will 
hold anything from a small drill to a large file, is of hardened steel, handsomely nickel-plated. 
The Tools are carried in the 
handle, which is arranged 
for that purpose. 

As to the quality of the 
Tools, they are forged from 
the finest quality of English 
tool steel. The tempering is 
perfect. Both Holder and 
Tools are equally well made. 
Every boy should have one. 
Every family should have 
one. The Holder is 7% 
inches long, and the Tools 
(nine in number) are each 
four inches long. They consist of 2 Brad Awls, 1 Gimlet, 1 Saw, 2 Chisels, 1 Screw-driver, 
1 Gouge and 1 Reamer. This is the largest and most practical Tool-Holder ever offered by us. 





The Pocket Tool-Holder, No. 5, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, 
postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


The Young Carpenter’s Tool Kit. 


The Tool Chest is made of chestnut with 
black walnut trimming, lock andkey. Size, 
18x9x634 inches. Its accompanying Tools 
could not be purchased at the stores for less 
than $6.50. They are all good and useful. 

Contains 1 14-inch Hand Saw, 1 Block 
Plane, 1 Bit Brace, 3 Bits, 1 Ham- 
mer, 1 Compass, 2 Chisels, 1 2-foot 
Rule, 1 Try Square, 2 Awls, 2 Gim- 
lets, 1 Marking Gage, 1 Screw-driver, 
1 Nail Set, 1 Pair Pliers, 1 Draw 
Knife, 1 Mallet, t File, 1 Plumb 
Bob, 1 Chalk Line, 1 Monkey 
Wrench, 1 Spirit Level, 1 Screw- 
driver for Bit Brace, 2 Hand Clamps, 
Bottle of Glue, and ‘‘How to Use 
Wood Working Tools,” illustrated. 










The Tool Chest and Set of Tools given only to Companion subscribers for three new subscrip- 
tions and $2.00 extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $5.00. Sent by freight or express, 
charges in both cases to be paid by receiver. /Shipping..weight as Ibs... 
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Crown Combination Game Board. 
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TWENTY GAMES ON ONE BOARD. 

































































































































THE UNIVERSAL TESTIMONY. 


The Crown Combination Game Board has been received, 


and we are delighted with it. We think the game ‘‘ Cue 
Pocket ’’ alone worth the price of the Board. 
Mrs. A. W. WILSON, Chicago, Ill. 


a means of keeping the children at home and away from evil associations, it will be a 

genuine blessing in many families. Whether one likes exciting games or something 

more quiet, the Crown Combination Board, with its twenty different Games, will 
suit all tastes. Some of these Games require more skill than others, but none of them are 
games of chance. Full instructions for playing all the Games accompany each Board. 

The Board is 29 inches square, made of double 3-ply veneer, with round corners and strong 
reversible net pockets. One side of the Board has the Carroms Game, the other side the 
Crokinole Game, both finely finished. These are shown in the above cut. The Crokinole piece 
is birch, stained imitation mahogany, with white ditch. The posts are rubber, with no nail-heads 
to scratch the table. The opposite side and rims are white maple, natural finish. 

Each Board is furnished with 35 beautifully hand-polished hardwood rings, 15 red, 15 green, 
1 black and 4 white ; 19 Flies and Spider, made of celluloid, in three colors; 2 nicely turned 
cues, 36 inches long; 4 pocket covers; 15 numbered disks for Rotation Cue Pocket; 10 
tenpins with score tab, and one Book of Rules for the Twenty Games, all in a handsome box. 


TT GAME BOARD affords fascinating entertainment for both old and young. As 


The Crown Combination Game Board, with Implements and 
subscription and $1.25 extra. 
transportation charges to an amount not exceeding $1.00. 


Sent by express or freight, charges paid by receiver, 
Shipping weight 20 lbs. 


I have received my Crown Combination Game Board, and 
can say it is far beyond my expectation. Many thanks for the 
same. I feel I have been most liberally rewarded. 

MERTON Gorbon, Grant, Neb. 


The Following Games are Played on this Board: 


1. Carroms. The appropriateness of this name will be instantly recognized, since the object 
of the game is to shoot the rings placed in the centre of the Board into the corner pockets. 

2. Crokinole. As popular as Carroms. Elegant finish, with hard maple rings and rubber posts. 

3. The Spider and Flies. The game is played with one Spider and eighteen Flies. In the 
centre of the Board is the Spider’s den, which is surrounded and opposed by eighteen Flies. 


4. Rotation Cue Pocket. 
Played with cues and fifteen rings. 


Strictly new, novel and entertaining to old and young. 
It trains the eye and teaches accuracy. 


For lack of space we are able to give only the names of the remaining Games: 5. Cue 
Ring. 6. Ditch Crokinole. 7. Penning the Pigs. 8. Sixty-Six. 9. Tric Trac. 10. 


Backgammon. 11. Cue Pocket. 12. Chinese Glance. 13. Kedo. 14. Three Ring 
Glance. 15. Zelto. 16. Seven Battles. 17. Walk Around Castle. 18, Crown Castle. 
1g. Tenpins. 20. Travelling Carroms. 


Instructions, given for three new subscriptions, or for one new 
Price $3.75. When purchased, we will prepay 
Board shipped from either Chicago or Boston, 


Royal Game of Parcheesi, and The White Squadron. 


We have probably used a larger number of the Royal Game of Parcheesi than of 
all our other games combined. 
ata time, besides greatly interesting the lookers-on. 


seldom tire. 


With each Parcheesi we give a Game entitled White Squadron. 


It can be played by either two, three or four persons 
It is a Game of which people 
This 


interesting Game is printed on fine card stock with round corners and 52 cards toa pack. 


The Royal Game of Parcheesi and White Squadron given only to Companion subscribers for one new 


subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. 


See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, 


postage and packing 20 cents extra. 





Ten Entertaining Games. 


Checker or Chess Board. About 14 inches square, black 
and red squares, fancy border, paper top with cloth backing. 

Checkers. The men have neatly turned tops. 

Metal Puzzle. We give an all-metal Puzzle that is sure tq 
tax the ingenuity of both young and old. 

When My Ship Comes In. A simple game for young 
people, consisting of 84 cards. Highly interesting and amusing. 

Jackstraws. An old game, yet always popular with children. 
The pieces are of wood in assorted colors. 

Game of Letters. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
popular of home amusements. With this edition can be played 
any game of letters that has ever been invented. 

Peter Coddle’s Trip to New York. A reading game 
which may be played by any number. The merriest of games. 

Game of Shopping. Contains a package of imitation 
money, also cards marked with the names of articles sold in 
stores, with value of same. 

Nerve Croquet. Consists of a croquet board with metal 
wickets and a polished steel ball. Players will sympathize with 
one another after attempting to propel the ball over the course. 

White Squadron. This is the same game that is given with 
the Royal Game of Parcheesi, Fine card stock, round corners. 


Popular Games 


E believe in social games for the home circle. 
these ten popular and interesting Games, which we offer at a very low price. 
These Games are adapted for all ages, and are both educational and entertaining. 


For the Home Circle 





To this end we have selected 


i, LETTERS? 


ANA 


All Ages 
and Social Occasions 


THE TEN ENTERTAINING GAMES given for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price go cents, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 
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Porter Electric Motor—The “Rex.” 


The Rex Motor is particularly adapted for 
operating light toy machinery and fans. 

Every part of the ‘‘ Rex’? Motor is as carefully 
made and adjusted as the most expensive machine. 
It has a three-pole armature, adjustable brushes, 
with pulley for belt. Each Motor is finished in black 
enamel and mounted on a highly finished turned 
wooden base. This Motor can be run by a one-cell 
bichromate of potash battery. See our Offer of 
Battery and Fan in the ‘‘ Note’? below. The illus- 
tration is about half size. 

THE COMPLETE “REX” MOTOR (without fan, 
battery or solution) given only to Companion 
subecribera for one new subscription and 15 
cents extra, postage and packing included. Price 
85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

Motor Material. Many young men of me- 
chanical tastes prefer to make their own motor. 

‘Yo such we will supply the complete parts of the ‘* Rex’ with instructions for putting together. 


MOTOR MATERIAL (without fan, battery or solution) given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 

Norg.—We can supply Carbon and Zinc for a tumbler battery, with battery Solution, for 
25 cents, post-paid. The price of the nickel-plated Fan as shown in cut is 25 cents, post-paid. 





Collection of Mineral Specimens. 


This Collection has been arranged and classified for us by a professional mineralogist, and 


consists of thirty-five one-ounce specimens with descriptive list giving the names, composition 
and localities where found. 

These specimens are as fol- 
lows: Galenite, Pyrite, Halite, 
Fluorite, Emery, Hematite, 
Magnetite, Limonite, Lode- 
stone, Quartz Crystal, Quartz 
Rose, Quartz Smoky, Quartz 
Amethyst, Flint, Opal, Nephrite, 
Beryl, Garnet, Epidote, Biotite, 
Muscovite, Orthoclase, Tourma- 
line, Cyanite, Stilbite, Serpen- 
tine, Barite, Gypsum, Satin Spar, 
Calcite, Magnesite, Siderite, 
Peacock Coal, Gold Quartz, Silver Ure. We include E. H. Richards’ “‘ First Lessons in Minerals.’” 

Collection of Mineral Specimens given for one new subscription and 10 cents extra. Price 
go ceuts. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 














The “Ideal” 
Magic Lantern Outfit. 


THE “IDEAL” 
ENTERTAINER FOR 
THE HOME. 














For double the price 
there is no Magic 
Lantern as good and 
practical in every way 
as the “Ideal.” It 
is made only for 
subscribers to The 
Companion. It is 
absolutely safe, bril- 
liant and easy to 
operate 


The 


ARMY 
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The “Sparker” Medical Battery. 


This Battery is mounted on a handsome wood base 4% x 534 inches in size. It is run by a 
Dry Battery, and when this has become exhausted, it can be easily replaced with a new one- 
The Dry Battery is enclosed in a veneered rim of black walnut, and held in place by nickel-plated 
bands. The Electrodes, Circuit-Breaking Switch, Armature, Screws, etc., are also nickel-plated. 
It can be easily adapted to the needs of a child or an adult. It is recommended for medical use, 
and may relieve pain, rheumatism, etc. Extra Batteries sent post-paid for 35 cents. 





The Battery given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage 25 cents extra. 





Electric Call Bell Outfit. 


The Outfit consists of 1 Dry 
Battery ; 1 Electric Bell with 
platinum contact and 24% inch 
nickel-plated gong; 1 Push 
Button; 50 feet insulated 
Copper Wire ; Clamp Tacks, 
and Directions for putting up. 
Also a Manual on Electric 
Bells. 

The complete Outfit given 
for one new subscription and 10 
cents extra. Price go cents. 
Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 











Electric Generator and Dynamo. 


This ig a real Dynamo Electric 
Machine, made in the most thorough 
and workmanlike manner. As a bat- 
tery for medical purposes it is useful 
Tt has a current regulator, so that it 
can be adjusted to the needs of a child 
or the adult. It is a most interesting 
electrical novelty. Every boy wants 
it for experiment and amuse- 
ment. At an evening party 
this machine will make hours 
of entertainment. 

The Generator and Dynamo 
is equipped with Armature, 
Magnet, Brush, Multiplying 
Gear, Electrodes, Crank and 
Circuit-Breaking Switch. 














Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 35 cents 
extra, postage and packing included 
Price go cents, postage and packing 
35 cents extra. 


The Equipment given with the Lantern consists of 24 


Views, Army Scenes, Spanish-American War, or 24 Views, 
Navy Scenes, Spanish-American War. Many of these 
Views were taken from photographs of the actual scenes. 
We also give 72 Admission Tickets and a large Show Bill. 
The Lantern is ro inches in height and 4 inches in diameter, 
has a 1'4-inch plano-convex Condensing Lens, and a 34-inch 
double-convex Objective Lens. Uses kerosene oil only. When 
ordering, state whether Army or Navy Slides are wanted. 


wy 


‘Ideal’ Magic Lantern Equipment, with 24 Views, given only 


to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and go cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.75, postage 40 cents extra. For many parts 
of the United States express may be cheaper. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 


oR Navy VIEWS. — We can supply the Army or Navy Views of the Spanish- 


\merican War described above, 24 Views in each Set. Either Set sent post-paid for 65 cts. 
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The Ideal Food Cutter. Sterling Silver Mounted Dining-Table Set. 


‘This invention will cut all material needed | The three pieces in this Set are as follows: 1 Tea or Call Bell, 
for making soups, hash, sausages, croquettes, ‘handsomely nickeled and polished, with Sterling Silver Handle; 1 
salads, fritters, pies, sandwiches, and a hun- | Crystal Glass Toothpick Holder with Sterling Silver Rim and beaded 























dred and one other dishes which your cook | ed; and 1 Crystal Glass Mustard Jar with Sterling Silver Cover. 
can easily name. The articles are shown nearly full size in the cut. 
It not only cuts all kinds of meat, but; The Set comprises three articles for the Dining Table of special 


also all kinds of vegetables, fruits, crackers | utility and attractiveness. The Bell is made of the finest bell metal, 
or cheese. It does not squeeze, mash, tear | and is equally suitable for the table service or the sick chamber. Its 
or grind, but cuts, as ils name suggests, in} tone is unusually sweet and clear. ‘The design of both the Mustard 
an ideal manner. It is a perfect device for | Jar and Toothpick Holder is especially attractive. 
securing perfect results. 
The Ideal Food Cutter should have a place |. 
in every home. The cutting parts are made 
of steel. Works easily and rapidly, and will 
cut two pounds of meat a minute. All 
parts are tinned. 


The Ideal Food Cutter given for one 
new subscription and 40 cents extra. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.35. 
Sent by express, charges in both cases to: 
be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs.” 


+¥ 





The Vassar Chafing Dish. Chafing-Dish parties form one of the most fashionable social 
diversions of the day, and are equally popular with young ladies or young gentlemen. As a 
means for cooking oysters, clams, Welsh rabbit and other fancy dishes, the Chafing Dish seems | 
almost indispensable. We offer the 3-pint size, with hot-water pan, asbestos lamp, ebonized | 
handles and dome cover. The Chafing Dish and Stand are finely nickel-plated and burnished. 








The Chafing Dish given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $2.50 extra.| The Dining-Table Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
Shipping weight 15 Ibs. Price $4.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. | 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Real Stag-Horn Handle Carver and Fork. 


J. Russell & Co. are 
known as makers of the 
finest cutlery of this kind 
in America. Carvers 
stamped with this name 
need no other guarantee 
of superiority. The Car- 
ver is made of fine steel, 
8-in. blade, hand-forged. 
The Fork has a patent 
hinged safety-guard and 
rest. Both of these arti- 
cles have stag-horn han- 
dles, and are enclused in 
an attractive case. 








THE OFFER. The Carver and Fork, in case, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERVVVRVVBVRVBVRBRBLBPBPVPRPDRVVBRBRPBRPVBBRDS 
tx New Companion Sewing Machine. 


Three Styles. With Latest Ball Bearings and Attachments. 


HE publishers of ‘THE Youru’s Companion were the first to offer a first-class high-grade sewing machine at practically 
wholesale price. That this plan has proved a success is shown by the rapid introduction of the machine into homes 
all over the land. No sewing machine is now more widely or favorably known. 
Our adoption of the Ball Bearing principle scores another 
successful advance in the history of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine. This invention reduces the friction of the 
running parts, lightens the burdens of the operator, 
increases the life of the Machine, and assures the 
purchaser both immediate and permanent 
satisfaction. It is an absolute 
guarantee that the New Com- 
panion is an up-to-date 
Sewing Machine. The three 
styles offered are as follows : 













STYLE 1. This is a beautifully finished Sewing | however, in having three drawers on each sides also in 
Machine of an extremely graceful and up-to-date pattern. It 'an arrangement by which the head can be lowered into 
is furnished with the same attachments and improvements ' a box-like receptacle beneath the table, thus permitting 
given with all our other Machines. ‘To those who are not | of its use as a sewing or reading table. The woodwork 
particular about securing either a Cabinet or a Drop-Head ! is Quarter-Sawed Oak, handsomely finished. 

Machine, Style 1 cannot fail to commend itself. Price $21.75. 


Style 1 is provided with a fine Bent-wood Cover, an 


Automatic Bobbin Winder and Nickel-Plated Twin Spool| STYLE 3. This is 2 Full Desk Cabinet with Drop 





Holder, Positive Double-Feed, Self-Seiting Needle, Self- | Head. When the Cabinet is closed, it is 3014 inches high, 
Threading Shuttle, Latest Ball Bearings, Highest Arm, j 2214 inches wide and 17 inches deep. When opened, the 
Dress Guard, Stitch Regulator, Tension Releaser, Double | table is 43% inches long. It is one of the latest 


Lock Stitch, Improved Take-up, Loose Wheel, Thread | inventions of the cabinet-makers! art. 
Cutter, Automatic Tension, Ribbon Stand Tron-work and | 
our finest grade Quarter-Sawed Oak Table Top, hand- | 


Price $23.75. 


: : Each Style is warranted for 10 years. Safe delivery 
somely polished, with five Drawers. Price $19.00. | guaranteed. Thirty days’ trial allowed. If, at the end of 
STYLE 2. This Machine is shown in the cut. Itis/ this trial, the Machine is not perfectly satisfactory, it can 
provided with the same set of attachments and improve- | be returned at our expense, and the full amount paid will ( 
ments as are given with the No. 1 Style. It differs, | be refunded. ; Style a. 
FISSTITITTSS 


At the above prices we deliver the Sewing Machines freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 
extra we will deliver any one of the Sewing Machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 
or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. SEND FOR OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 





oF Riven 
Bo ne Tor one’s own Subscription. 


Superior American 


Ladies’ 7¢@"l-Handted Knife, No. 50. This Knife has a pearl handle, four blades best English 
steel, lining and bolsters of German silver. While intended especially for ladies, it is equally suitable 


for a gentleman’s vest pocket. 


Ladies’ Pearl-Handled Knife, No. 50, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 


postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
¥ 


Vest Pocket Scissors-Knife, No. 100. This useful Knife is very popular 
with both ladies and gentlemen. It has a pearl handle, brass lining, German 
silver shield, one large and one small blade, and a fine Scissors blade 
with automatic spring. The Scissors close within the handle of 
the Knife, same as the blades. All made of best English steel. 


Vest-Pocket Scissore-Knife, No. 100, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. 

Price $1.25, ~ost-paid. 





+ 










Peari-Handied Knife, No. 847. This 
Knife has four blades of the best English steel, 
hardened and tempered. The handle is pearl, 
the lining brass, and the bolsters German silver. 
This Knife has been made expressly for us for 
several years, and gives excellent satisfaction. 


Pearl-Handled Knife, No. 847, given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and ro cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 
$1.25, post-paid. 

¥* 


Real Stag-Horn Knife, No. 361. 
This new and gracefully shaped Knife has 
areal stag-horn handle, German silver bol- 
sters and shield, brass lining, two blades 
finest hand-forged Wardlow steel, and is 
tully warranted by us. As a SPECIAL 
OrFeR we will engrave any three initials 
upon the shield, FREE. 


Real Stag-Horn Knife, No. 361, given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription, post-paid. See Conditions, page 
529. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 


+¥ 


Old South Name Knife, No. 48. 
The maker, Mr. E. Lockwood, is an expert 
cutler. Every blade is forged by hand 
from the best Wardlow steel. The lining is brass and the handle transparent celluloid, under 
which we place the name of the owner, FREE. With each Knife we give a Warranty Certificate 
good for one year. This Certiticate warrants the blades free from flaws or other imperfections, 
and also guarantees the tempering to be of the finest excellence obtainable. For fine cutting 
qualities and long wear this Knife isa treasure. The name to be placed under the handle should 
be written very distinctly. 

Old South Name Knife, No. 48, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 
postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 


* 


This Knife has a stag-horn handle, brass lining, German 
The cut-out in the 


No. 100. 


Easy Opener Knife, No. 22. 
silver bolsters and two blades hand forged from Wardlow best rod steel. 
handle greatly facilitates the opening of the blades. 


Easy Opener Knife, No. 22, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
5 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


¥ 


Wostenholm Knife, No. 46. The maker’s name and trade-mark ‘1 X L"’ is a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of this Knife. 
and German silver bolsters and shield. 
finely finished. 
Wostenholm Knife, No. 46, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
xo cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
. 


Fine Steel Scissors and Shears. 


This Set consists of 1 pair 8-inch Shears, 1 pair 5-inch Scissors and 1 pair 4-inch Buttonhole 
Scissors. These are made of the best quality of Bessemer Steel, full nickel-plated. The sizes 
offered are those which are best adapted to the needs of the household. ‘The pair of Buttonhole 
Scissors is of the latest improved style. This has an inside Expansion Screw, by means of which 
buttonholes can be cut ranging in size from 4 to 1% inches in length. The Expanding Screw 
cannot be detached or lost. Our Offer is of unparalleled liberality. 





The three pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. The three pieces sold for $1.00, 
postage and packing ro cents extra. 
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The handle is of genuine stag-horn with brass lining | 
Has two blades of best Wardlow steel, hand-forged and | 


| silver "Thimble. 


and English Cutlery. 





No. 361. No. 48. 


The “K. B. Extra’”” Hollow Ground Razor. 


This Razor is made from the finest grade of steel, 
carefully hardened and tempered, and_hollow- 
| ground, after the German system. We offer the 
| popular make, known as “K. B. Extra,’’ with a 
square point and black handle. 

This Razor is now giving such universal satisfac- 
tion that from this date every one ordered of us will be fully warranted. If not satisfactory 
after a week’s trial, it may be returned and the full amount paid for same will be refunded. 


The “K. B. Extra’? Hollow Ground Razor given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
| subscription and ro cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 





Improved Toilet Hair Clipper. 


We offer a Hair Clipper of an 
improved type, best quality steel 
It is so easily operated that even boys 
and girls can easily cut one another’s hair. Why not let them do 
it, and put the money thus saved into their own pockets? The 
publishers of THE Companion 
have purchased the Hair Clippers 
in large numbers, and so give 
its subscribers the benefit of the reduced price. A few years 
ago a pair of Hair Clippers as good as these cost $4.00. 











blades, handsomely nickeled. 


PO CLE L LL 





One pair Toilet Hair Clippers given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
10 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid 


| Sterling Silver Embroidery Set. 


sists of a pair of fine steel 
Embroidery Scissors with sterling silver 
handles; a silk Emery Ball with sterling 
silver top, silk cord and tassel; a solid 
Cut shown much 
This is one of our 











reduced in size. 
| most desirable premiums, and is partic- 
ularly appropriate for a holiday gift. 
In ordering please give size of Thimble. 
The Set is packed in a heart-shaped 
box, lined with sateen. 

Sterling Silver Embroidery Set given 
for one new subscription and 15 cts. extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Stocking Darner and Glove 
Mender. The Darner is of ebonized 
wood with sterling silver handle. The 
Glove Mender is of sterling silver with 
tips of enamelled wood. 

Stocking Darner and Glove Mender 
given for one new subscription, postage 
included. Both sold for go cts., post-paid. 
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Gentlemen's Military Hair Brush. 
| 
3 


Sterling Silver Initial. Worth 


$2.50 a Pair. 








E show the exact size of these most popular Hair 

Brushes for gentlemen. Full Military style, ebonized back, 
finely finished, good quality white bristle, wire drawn, and mounted with 
a beautiful Sterling Silver Initial. The Initials alone are worth 50 cents each. 
The Brushes without Initials are worth from 75 cents to $1.00 each. These facts are given to convey some idea 
of the great value of our Premium Offers. 

Military Brushes have largely taken the place of the gentlemen’s hair brushes with handles, such as were 
formerly used, and if one would be thoroughly up-to-date in these matters he should have one of these sets in his 
possession. In view of this fact and of the limited number of articles suitable asa gift for gentlemen, this premium 

is especially desirable. When one or more of these Brushes are ordered, be sure to state your choice of Initial. 


PREMIUM OFFER. One Military Hair Brush with| Two Military Hair Brushes with Sterling Silver Initial given 
Sterling Silver Initial given only to Companion subscribers|only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
for one new subscription, postage and packing included. See/s50 cents extra, postage and packing included. Two Brushes 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. sold, at special price, for $2.00, post-paid. 


ee ees es ae 


Ladies’ Manicure Outfit. Bath Sponge and Flesh Brush. 






‘This is one of our most desirable and useful Outfits for ladies. It consists of a China ‘ray, | A most useful toilet set in any home. The Sponge is the finest 
handsomely decorated in colors and gold; a Manicure File with a Sterling Silver Handle; a: Florida quality especially intended for the bath. The Flesh Brush 
- Nail Polisher, Sterling Silver is 17% inches long, has detachable handle, and supplied with strap, 
Mounted; and a Pomade Box not shown in the illustration, ‘The Brush has a good quality bristle. 


The usefulness of the 
Brush is largely enhanced by 


with Sterling Silver Cover. 

The Tray, which is heart- 
shaped, has a handle at the the length of its detachable 
back, and is about 6 inches . handle. All portions of the 
long. The style of decoration, body can thus be reached. 
colored spray of flowers with Both Bath Sponge and Flesh Brush given to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 
tinted sides and gold outline, | centa extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Both eold for $1.00, post-paid. 
is particularly attractive. The 





Nail Polisher is of good quality th 
and 4 inches long. 
The; four spieces’ comprise: the Sterling Silver Mounted Tooth Brush Set. 


most essential parts of a Manicure Outfit, and are offered at a very low price. 


The Ladies’ Manicure Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


* 
Ladies’ Sterling Mounted Toilet Set. | 


The four articles given in this Set are as follows: 1 Glass Cologne | 
Bottle, 4 inches high, with Sterling Silver top; 1 Nickel-Plated 
Shoe Horn with Sterling Silver Handle; 1 Manicure File with Sterling 
Silver Handle; and 1 Cuticle Knife with Sterling Silver Handle. 

The complete Toilet Set comprises an Outfit of special value and} This constitutes one of our most useful and attractive toilet sets. We offer a fine Tooth Brush 
utility. They are strong, serviceable and durable, and should be| with Sterling Silver Handle, a Glass Tooth Brush Case 7 inches long, with a Sterling Silver 
included among the toilet fittings of cvery well-appointed chamber. | Cover, and a Glass Tooth Powder Box having an inside gold-lined, perforated top and a Sterling 
‘The pieces will be in constant use, and if received from a friend at the | Silver Cover. The Set is suitable for a holiday gift for either a lady or gentleman. 
holiday season, will be greatly appreciated by the recipient. : 













The complete Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.15, post-paid. 


+ 
Sterling Mounted Complexion Brush. 


This popular toilet article is 334 inches long 
and 2 inches wide. The bristles are white and of 
fine quality. The back has a Sterling Silver 
covering, attractive design. It is useful in pro- 
| moting the circulation of the blood and in the 
' removal of some blemishes of the face. 


The Complexion’ Brush given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. See Condi- 

The Toilet Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, | tions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. Marking 
postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. The Set sold for $1.10, post-paid. 3 cents a letter extra. 








Premi™ Even to gubscribers only. 
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Useful Toilet Articles for the Family.- 


Gentlemen’s Hat Brush, Hat Mark and Coat Hanger. 








This commend 


itself especially to those who may 


Premium will 







wish to secure a present for a 
gentleman. The receiver of such 
a gift must certainly approve of the 
selection of these desirable and 
useful articles and heartily ap- 
preciate the kind thoughtfulness of 
the giver. 

The Hat Brush is 10 inches 


Ly 
Ce) long, Ebony finish, with # Sterling 
Silver Mounting. The Coat Hanger 
and Hat Mark are each Sterling 
Silver, handsomely finished. The } 
Coat Hanger and Hat Mark can be | 


engraved at 3 cents a letter. 


@ " ss VAC 





Sar 





| 

Hat Brush, Hat Mark and Coat Hanger given only to Companion subscribers for one new 

subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. 
The three pieces sold for $1.00, postpaid. 


Three Acceptable Articles for Ladies. 


Simple, tasteful presents, selected with a view to meeting small 
wants, are often the most acceptable as gifts for a lady from a 
gentleman friend. The Premium here offered is especially adapted 
for this purpose. 

The Offer consists of 1 Glass Pomade Jar, 134 inches in diameter, 
with Sterling Silver Cover; 1 Nickel-Plated Hair Curler with 
Sterling Silver Handle; and 1 Nickel-Plated Boot Buttoner with 
Sterling Silver Handle. The furnishings of a Iady’s toilet table 
would be incomplete without the three articles here offered. 








The Three Articles given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and ro cents 
extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price go cents, post-paid. 





Cut Glass Cologne Bottle. This was shown on page 550 of our 1899 Premium List. 
Real Cut Glass, 4'¢ inches high, and a beautiful addition to a ladies’ dressing table. 


Silver Mounted Puff Box. This was also shown on page 550 of our 1899 Premium List. 
The Box is pressed glass, 34 inches in diameter, and has a gold-lined, Sterling Silver Top. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Until the limited supply is gone, we will give either the Cologne Bottle or 
Puff Box for only one new subscription, post-paid. Price, each, oo cents, post-paid. 


Gentlemen’s Complete Shaving Outfit. 


A useful and attractive gift for gentlemen. ‘The Complete Outfit consists of a China Shaving 
Mug, handsomely decorated; 1 Shaving Brush; 1 Round Stand Mirror; 1 Cake Williams’ 
Shaving Soap; 1 Barber’s Swing Strop with hide and linen sides; 1 Genuine Hand-Forged | 
Razor, best English steel, medium hollow-ground, whetted to cut a hair, and set ready for us 





e. | 


| 


Set. 


Babies’ Sterling Mounted Toilet 


Among the few 
articles which make 
acceptable gifts for 
the little one, the 
three here offered 
by us will be found 
especiaily desirable. 





‘The Set consists of 1 
Fine White Down Puff 
with satin cover and 
Sterling Silver Handle, 
1 White Comb with 
Sterling Silver Handle, and 1 Imported Hair 
Brush with Sterling Silver Handle. The Sterling fittings 
are especially heavy and of an exceedingly attractive 
pattern. The Set will make a beautiful birthday or 
holiday gift from either parent or friend. 







The Babies’ Sterling Mounted Toilet Set given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, postage and packing paid. 


Hair Brush, Mirror and Clothes Brush. 
Sterling Silver Initial. 


We offer exceptional value. With each Brush or Mirror we attach a heavy Sterling Silver 
Initial. These Initials are very popular, and sell in all the best jewelry establishments in 
Boston and New York at 50 cents each. When ordering state Initial desired. 


The 


Brush. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will sell the 
Set of three pieces 
for $2.90, postage 
paid by us. 





The Clothes Brush has a solid wood back, Ebony finish, and eleven rows of pure white 
bristles, firmly anchored in a waterproof composition with aluminum facing, and is 7% inches 
long. Mounted with a Sterling Silver Initial, free. 


The Mirror is 10 inches long and set with a fine bevel-plate glass. The solid wood back has 
an Ebony finish and is mounted with a Sterling Silver Initial, free. The extra good quality of 
these useful pieces render them especially adapted as acceptable holiday gifts. 


The Hair Brush has an Ebony finish and eleven rows of pure white bristles, good quality. 
Its anchorage is faced with aluminum, which is unaffected by water. Mounted with a Sterling 
Silver Initial, free. 

PREMIUM AND SALE OFFER. Hair Brush or Mirror, with Sterling Silver Initial, given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00 each, post-paid. 

Clothes Brush, with Sterling Silver Initial, given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.15, post-paid. 


Ladies’ Ebonized Toilet Set — Sterling Silver Mounted. 





This is both a beautiful and a useful Toilet Set for ladies. It 
consists of 1 Velvet and Bonnet Brush, Ebonized Handle and Sterling 
Silver Mounted; 1 Shoe Horn, Ebonized Handle and Sterling Silver 
Mounted; and 1: Boot Buttoner with Ebonized Handle, Sterling 
| Silver Mounted. 








The Complete Shaving Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription ' 
and 35 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. All sold for $1.25, post-paid. 


The Set comprises the three pieces which are in the most general 
demand by ladies. The Ebony finish, being especially popular, should 
attract the attention of all who desire articles of this character. 





The Three Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one newysubscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage and packing included, See Conditions, page\529.\, Price| $1.00, post-paid. 
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Linen Centrepiece. This is 17 inches in diameter, fine 
linen, and stamped with the popular holly design. 


Battenberg — Duchesse Cambric Patterns. These 
Patterns, which are stamped on cambric ready for use, are as 
follows: 1 Round Centrepiece, 20 inches, for Battenberg and 
rings; 1 solid Battenberg pattern for Head Rest, 8 inches; 1 
Battenberg Corner for Scarf End or Curtain; 1 Butterfly, 
Battenberg pattern; 1 Butterfly Centrepiece, 14 inches square, 
for Battenberg lace and rings; 1 Battenberg Tidy, 12 inches; 
1 Bow Knot design, 4 inches; 1 Ladies’ Handkerchief, for 
Battenberg or Duchesse lace, 11 inches; 1 Tie Scarf End,, for 





No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


The i901 Embroidery Outfit. 


This new Outfit contains the most complete 
and up-to-date Art Embroidery Materials ever 
offered by us. The full list is as follows: 


Battenberg Linen Doily. This is 11 
inches in diameter, has a Battenberg edge, and 
is stamped with wild roses for working in silk. 


Linen Doilies. Five Linen Doilies are 
also included in the Outfit, ranging in size from 
three to five inches. These are stamped with 
holly and violet designs. 


Stamping Patterns. This contains a 
box of the Modern Stamping Material, with 
directions for use; 3 full Alphabets of 26 
letters, size of letters 2 inches, 134 inches and 
4% inch each; 1 Bunch Violets, 8 x 11 inches; 
1 Spray Tuberoses, 4 inches; 1 Corner Cal- 
cutta design for 18-inch square; 1 Spray 
Chrysanthemums, Io inches ; 1 Spray Forget- 
me-nots ; 1 Butterfly; 1 Spray Lilies of the 
Valley ; 1 Conventional Design for tray cloth, 6 inches; 1 
Fancy Scallop; 1 Roman or Cut Work Border, 2 inches ; 
1 Wild Rose Design for photograph frame ; 1 Basket Flowers ; 
1 Horse Shoe decorated with daisies; 1 Latest Pincushion, 
3x10 inches; 1 Spray Strawberries; 1 Large Spray Wild 
Roses ; 1 Bunch Cherries, 6 inches ; 1 Scallop with buds and 
wild roses ; 1 Fine Scallop with passion flowers; 1 Doily of 
Leaves ; 1 Floral Corner for table cover, 7 inches. 


The Complete 1901 Embroidery Outfit, which contains all the 
articles named above, given only to Companion subscribers for 
one: new subscription and ro cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





Popular Curtains for the Home. 


It is the duty of a housewife to make her’ 
home both comfortable and beautiful. Not 
alone because it is good to gaze upon pretty 
things, but because of the moral and _far- 
reaching influence. 


Ruffled Muslin Curtains. For this purpose 
allow us to suggest a Ruffled Muslin Curtain. This will 
give to a room a graceful and artistic finish, and is a 
strictly correct drapery for a window. The one offered ; 
by us is 24% yards long and 44 inches wide, with ruffled | 
lace edges, lace insertion and finished edges. , 


One pair Ruffled Muslin Curtains given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and 65 cents | 
extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price per pair $1.50, post-paid. | 


Ruffled Bobbinet Curtains. These beautiful 
Curtains are shown in the cut, and notwithstanding the | 
additional cost, are equally as popular as the Muslin 
Curtains. We offer the latest pattern and fine quality, 
2% yards long, 48 inches wide and ready for hanging. 





One pair Ruffled Bobbinet Curtains given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and $1.50 extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


{irish Point Lace Curtains. We have arranged with a New York importer for a supply of 
Irish Point Lace Curtains. These are recommended when a more elaborate curtain is desired. 


One pair Irish Point Lace Curtains given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


Battenberg or Duchesse lace, 8 inches. 





and $3.25 extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $5.00, post-paid. 


Sixteen-Piece Damask Linen Table Set. 





This Table Set consists of sixteen pure all-linen Damask ‘Tray Cloths and Doilies, attractively 
stamped. The Tea Tray and Carver are each 18x 26 inches, the two Side Dish Trays each 
9x 14 inches, and the twelve doilies each 7 inches square. Notwithstanding the heavy advance 
in the price of all linen articles, we shall continue our present Offer until the supply is gone. 
After that time an advance must be made in both our Premium and Sale Offers. 


The Sixteen Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. The Sixteen Pieces sold for 85 cents, post-paid. 


a 
Pillow Shams, Splasher, Tea Tray and Sideboard Scarf. 


Each of these pieces has a 21-inch hem, handsomely stitched, and is made of a good quality linen-finished cotton. 


The 


sizes are as follows: Pillow Shams, 30 inches square; the Bureau or Sideboard Scarf, 15 x 50 inches; Splasher, 18 x 26 


inches; Tea Tray, 18 x 26 inches. 


The five pieces will constitute an attractive addition to the furnishings of a household. 


The Five Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents 


extra, postage and packing included. 


See Conditions, page 529. 


Price go cents, post-paid. 





OT giv, 
ne ‘8 for one’s own Subscription. 


THE 


Ladies’ Dressing-Table Set.—Three Pieces. 


} HIS Set consists of one Handkerchief Case, 5 x 5 inches, covered and lined with 


} a fine quality of Nile green silk, 
cover has a silk finish, and is decorated with hand-painted violets. 


The embossed celluloid 
The designs 


tastefully puffed. 


of the embossed corners are outlined in gold; also the word “ Handkerchiefs.” 
Two knots of Nile green ribbon fasten the cover at the back. The Jewel Box, 
3x4 inches, similar in material and decoration to the Handkerchief Case, has 


the word “ Jewels” in gold. The Glove Box, which also matches the other articles, is 334 x 11 inches. 


YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
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The Three Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


Gentlemen’s Collar and Cuff Box. 


This useful Box is 
covered with black 
grain leather. Its 
hinged cover is orna- 


Platinotypes of Famous Masterpieces. 


We offer the following real Platinum reproductions of 
famous masterpieces. Each 8 x 10 inches on 11 x 14 mounts. 
Pilgrim Exiles, by Boughton; Countess Potocka; 
Madonna, by Sichel, greatest modern Madonna ; Steady, 


30 cents extra, postage and packing included. The Three Pieces sold for $1.10, post-paid. 


Leather-Covered Jewel Box, Satin Lined. 


This beautiful 
Jewel Box is 614 
jinches long, 532 


_ inches wide and 3 


mented with a sterling | by Blinks (see cut below); Christ and the Rich Ruler, | inches deep. It 
silver name-plate. The | by Hoffman; The End of Day, by Edan; Hailing the! is covered with 
Box has a neat leath-' Ferry, by Ridgeway Knight; Baby Stuart. by Van Dyke. | black leather, has 


erette lining, a nickel- 
plated catch, and is 
514 x6 inches in size. 
It has two separate 
compartments, one for 
holding Collars and 
the other for holding 
Cuffs. This convenient arrangement wil) be fully appre- 


| 


ciated by those so fortunate as to receive one of these | 


Boxes. It will make an especially attractive holiday gift 
for a gentleman. We will engrave the name-plate for 
3 cents a letter. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 35 cents:extra,. postage .and packing included. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


Decorated China Toilet Set. 


This beautiful Toilet Set consists of 1 Brush and Comb Tray, 11% inches long, 1 Ring 
and Jewel Tray, 1 Puff Box, 1 Hair Receiver and 1 Pin Tray—five pieces in all. This 
| 
| 


It will therefore be especially suitable as a holiday gift from a gentleman. 


The Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by express, charges in both cases paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


A Beautiful Gem from the Orient. 


The illustration shows 
a new piece of genuine 
Cloisonné, imported direct 
from Japan, It stands 
nearly 5 inches high, is a 
real Gem from the Orient, 
and will make a prized 
addition to any collection 
of curios or bric-a-brac. 
A few years ago it could 
not have been purchased 
for less than $5.00. By 
placing a large importa- 
tion order for these goods, 
we offer our subscribers 
exceptional value. 


This Beautiful Gem from 
the Orient given to Com- 
panion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 15 
cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price 
$1.00, post-paid. 


Any two pictures given for one new. subscription and. 20 
cents extra, postage included. Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 


Set is sure to please all 


a hinged cover, a 

removable tray for 

holding a watch, 

rings, chains, etc., 

|and is provided 

with a lock and 

| key. The bottom 

of the tray, as well as the inside of the Box, is lined with 
{a good quality of satin. The hinges and lock case are 
nickel-plated. It is the most attractive article ‘of the kind 
ever offered our subscribers, and should make an especially 
appropriate holiday gift for a lady. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 


‘scription and 40 cents extra, postage and: packing included. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


Beautiful Atomizer and Aluminum 
Comb and Brush Tray. 


The Atomizer is handsomely decorated in colors and 


SES EGCRE SEES 


lovers of the artistic. 
Each article is of fine 
Carlsbad China, and 
decorated in sprays of 
delicate colors with 
graceful scroll effects in 
relief, and gold striping. 


has a silk-netted bulb and gilt fittings. It stands 4% 
inches high, and will force a spray of perfumery upon the 
face with surprising fineness. We offer the latest shaped 
bottle and newest in color and decoration. 


The Tray, which is of aluminum, is 9 inches long, 
satin finished, and is designed as a receptacle for a comb 
and brush. It is made of pure Aluminum and will 


As China fittings have 
become so fashionable, 
we believe this Set will 
be fully appreciated by 
every up-to-date lady. | subscription and 15 cents 
extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. See Condi- 
tions, page 529. Price 
of both $1.00, post-paid. 


Silver-Plated Hair Receiver. 


This exquisite Hair Receiver is gold-lined and has a 
movable top with an opening bordered by a”beaded rim of 
silver, through which the gold lining is attractively shown 


| in contrast with the polished outer surface. It is quadruple 
silver-plated, 41% inches in diameter. 
The Hair Receiver given only to Companion subscribers for 


one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


always retain its color without tarnishing. In 
appearance it resembles silver, satin finished. 


The Atomizer and Comb and Brush Tray given 
only to Companion subscribers for one new 


Japanese Gongs are 
used principally in the 
dining-room, although 
equally serviceable in 
the sick-chamber. They 
are very popular with 
the well-to-do classes, 
and are rapidly sup- 
planting the call bell 
for household use. 

The Gongs are made 
of Japanese bronze, 
and when struck with 
the leather-covered hammer, 
give out a most charming sound. 
A few years ago the Set offered 
by us could not have been 
purchased for less than $4.00. 


The Japanese Gongs given for 
one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, postage and packing in- 
cluded. See Conditions, page 
529. Price $1.10, post-paid. 
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Royal Chenille Table Cover. 


We offer the latest designs and in the following body colors: green, olive, golden brown 


The Arnold Milk Sterilizer, No. 7. 


The sterilization of milk is a protection that no mother can afford to ignore. There should be 


and crimson, 44 inches square, not including the fringe. When ordering, be sure to state the | an efficient Sterilizer in every house where there is a baby to feed artificially. The Arnold is 


color wanted, 


Royal Chenille Table Cover given to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 30 cts. extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.10, post-paid. 

Sultana Table 
Cover. We offer late 
designs and in red, blue, 
green and terra cotta 
colors, 48 inches square, 
not including the fringe. 
A new and most popular 
cover. When ordering, 
state body color desired. 

The Sultana Table 
Cover given for one new 
subscription and 70 cents 
extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price $1.50, 
post-paid. i 





The Parker Alarm Clock. 


The Parker Clock has a reputation for its fine time-keeping 
qualities. We consider it one of the most reliable clocks 
manufactured. This Clock is full nickel-plated, has a 34-inch 
dial, a solid brass alarm bell and a positive alarm action. 


The Parker Alarm Clock given only to Companion subscribera for one new subscription and 35 
cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.20, post-paid. 








the apparatus that is prescribed by the best physicians every. 
where. It can be used for either sterilizing or Pasteurizing. 
Complete directions are included for either process, also 
suggestions for modify- 
ing milk to meet the 
requirements of babies 
of different ages. We 
offer the No. 7 size, 
holding seven bottles, 


Given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
one new subscription 
and $1.30 extra. See 
Conditions, page 529. 
Price $3.00. Sent by 
express, charges in 
either case to be paid 
by receiver. Shipping 
weight ro Ibe. 





Beautiful Renaissance Figures. 


Of genuine bisque, artistically tinted, with beautiful lustre 
finish. For ornamental purposes it would be difficult to find 
an article so effective, or that would prove so desirable for 
gift purposes. The Figures are 94 inches high. 


The pair of Renaissance Figures, as shown in the cut, given only to Companion subecribers for 
one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


+e + 


Men’s Gloria Silk Umbrella. Tyrian Fountain Syringe and Hot Water Bottle. Ladies’ Gloria Silk Umbrella. 


28-Inch, With Steel Rod. 

Gloria silk is a com- 
bination of linen and 
silk, and will wear 
better than all silk. 
For gentlemen, we 
offer the fashionable 
Prince of Wales Crook, 
28-inch, of real Congo 
wood, with silk cover and 
tassel and steel rod. 






The Gentlemen’s Umbrella given | 
to Companion subscribers for one, 
new subscription and 70 cts. extra. 
Price $1.75. Sent by express, | 
charges in either case paid by| 
receiver. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 


The Magic Plaiter. 


This is the first practical Plaiting 
Machine ever placed on the market. | 
Its popularity is due to the great 
variety of work which it is capable of doing. 
With each Plaiter we give a sheet of instructions 
for making every style needed, including all 
widths of side plaits, plain or wide spaces, and 
box plaits, single, double or treble, close or 
wide spaces. We offer the No. 1 Plaiter, 15 | 
inches long and 8 inches wide between staples. | 


The Magic Plaiter given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 45 
cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 4o cents extra. 


The Tourists’ Umbrella. 


‘These have a Paragon steel frame and rod, 
and a natural wood handle similar to those 
offered with the Gloria Silk Umbrellas. They 
are covered with a good, serviceable material, 
fast black, 26- and 28-inch size. 





Either size given for one new subscription. 


We offer a thoroughly reliable article. The Hot Water Bottle and the Fountain Syringe have ee 
each a capacity of two quarts. Three hard Rubber Pipes are given with the Syringe. The Hot| This is a most popular 
Water Bottle has been the means of saving many lives. It should be in every home, ready for | Umbrella for ladies. It 
any emergency. Both Fountain Syringe and Hot Water Bottle are manufactured by the Tyer |S covered with Gloria 
Rubber Co., which is a guarantee of the quality and workmanship. Silk, — which is a com- 





26-Inch, With Steel Rod. 


bination of linen and 
silk, and will wear better 
than all silk,—and is 
provided with a steel rod 
and Victoria knot handle 
and a silk cover and 
tassel. The handle is 
teal Congo wood. Size 
26 inches. 


The Ladies’ Umbrella 
given only to Companion 
subscribera for one new 
subscription and 50 cents 
extra. Price $1.50. Sent 
by express, charges in 
either case paid by re- 
ceiver. Shipping weight 
3 lbs. me 


Men’s Cane and Umbrella Set. 


A handsome and useful present for a gentle- 
man. Fine gloria silk, 28-inch, with steel rod 
and Congo wood handle. The Cane is Congo 
wood, Sterling Silver trimmed. Our Offer 
includes two leather straps. 

Both given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and $1.10 extra. Price 
$2.00. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 


Work Box, with Fittings. 


This Work Box is covered with celluloid and 
contains the usual fittings for ladies’ use. Size 
6% x5 inches and 2% inches high. Has a 
j mirror on the inside of the cover. The top and 
sides are embossed with floral design. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 


Price 75 cents. Sent by express, charges in | Either the Hot Water Bottle or the Fountain Syringe given only to Companion subscribers for | new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage 
either case paid by receiver. ‘ one new subscription and 15 cts. extra, postage and packing included. Price go cts. each, post-paid. | included. Price go cents, postage 20 cents extra. 









An Ideal Gift for a Lady. 


that the two here offered will more than meet your expectations. 

We offer the famous Portsmouth Smelling Salts, which has become 
almost a necessity to the traveller or the invalid at home. _ Its refreshing 
odor will often cure a severe headache and relieve faintness, nausea, 
dizziness, car- or seasickness. These articles are known and sold all 
over the world. 

The Chatelaine Spectacle Case is genuine seal, with Sterling Silver 
mounting, and a slide and pin for attaching to the belt or dress. It 
will make a beautiful holiday gift for mother. With this Case there 
need be no more hunting for lost spectacles. 


The Portsmouth Smelling Salts and the Chatelaine Spectacle Case given to Companion sub- | 
ecribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. | 


If you are looking for articles of practical utility, we are confident | 








. + * + 


New Principle Ear Trumpet. 


Ear Trumpet. This is constructed upon a 
new principle, and designed for the use of 
those who are only partially deaf. It is about 
three inches long, and when in use can be easily concealed 
in the hand. Suitable for use at home, in church, or at 
public entertainments. Is made of metal, with black finish. 

The Ear Trumpet given only to Companion subscribers for 


one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





Conversation Tube. 


This is three feet long, has a flexible mohair covering 
and rubber ends, and designed as a help for conversing with the more severe cases of deafness. 


The Conversation Tube 
given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 45 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. 
Price $1.75, post-paid. 


PraioO® % Subscribers only. 


A Gift for Father and Mother. 


This Gift consists of 1 Mustache Cup and Saucer for | 
gentleman and 1 Cup and Saucer for a lady. They are both 
china, fine quality, with gold edges, gold stippling and gold 
linework on the embossed relief. ‘Ihe floral decoration, which 
is in colors, is especially good and has enameled high lights. 
The latter adds greatly to the general decorative effect. 

As a gift for a gentleman and a lady friend, for brother and 
sister, or for father and mother, we can suggest no more suitable | 
or acceptable selection. 

The quality of the china is exceptionally good. It is very 
transparent, pure white with smooth finish. ‘The Cups are 
each 3% inches in diameter; Saucers, 6 inches. 





Both given to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Condi- 
tions, page 529. Both sold for $1.25, post-paid. | 
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Salt and Pepper Shakers. 


Sterling Silver Mounted. 
real cut glass, with Sterling Silver Tops. Our offer is especially 


| liberal, as we give two pieces, and a choice of either a Salt or | 
| a Pepper. 
presents. 


These are always useful, and make most acceptable 
Shown full size in illustration. 





The two Shakers given only to Companion subscribers for one | 
new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.10, post-paid. 
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Genuine Bonn Cheese Dish. 


This is one of the new household articles for which there is 
| a constantly increasing demand. It consists of a tray 73, 
inches long, with an oblong cover 334 inches high at one end 
and 2 inches high at the other. 

As a holder for cheese nothing better could be desired. The 
top of the cover is perforated to admit the proper degree of 
ventilation. This preserves the flavor of the cheese and 
prevents it from drying up. A most beautiful Dish in which to 
serve the food. 

It is imported from Germany, and handsomely decorated 
in colors with gold stippling and linework. Asa wedding gift 
this choice Dish cannot fail to suggest that especial care has 
been given to the selection of so attractive and useful an article. 


We offer a beautiful pattern, 








The Cheese Dish given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and ro cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price 90 cents. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by 
| receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


Fifty-Five Piece Table Set. 


The assortment of fifty-five 
pieces consists of the following: 
6 Breakfast Plates, 6 Dinner 
Plates, 6 Soup Plates, 1 Cake 
Plate, 1 Bread Plate, 6 Fruit 
Zay Dishes, 6 Individual Butters, 

6 Cups and Saucers, 1 Covered 
Dish,—which is shown in the 
cut,—1 Baker, 1 Pickle Tray, 
1 Gravy Boat, 1 8-inch Platter, 
1 11-inch Platter, I 7-inch 
Nappy, 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 
Sugar Bowl. 


Under-the-glaze 
decoration, rose 
design, fine finish. 





Adapted for service 
at breakfast, dinner 
and supper. 


The full Table Set given for one new subscription and $3.50 extra. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $5.00. Sent by freight, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight so Ibs. 


’ bright gold ornamentation. 


China Luncheon Plates. 


Those here offered are 
; known in the genteel 
trade as Bread and Butter 
Plates. They are, how- 
ever, equally suitable for 
serving luncheons, fruit, 
ice-cream and cake, and 
other refreshments. 

Made of German china, 
with beautiful floral deco- 
rations in colors and 





The six Luncheon Plates given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
ro cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price 90 cents. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


Four-Piece Breakfast Set. 


We are sure that the housewife will be more 
than delighted with this dainty and beautiful 
Breakfast Set. 

We give an especially fine quality German 
china, thin weight and pure white grade, while 
the decoration is considered superior to any- 
thing we have ever offered. It is modest, 
yet striking, and sure to attract the favorable 
comment of a visitor. 

The Set, which consists of four pieces, is as 
follows: 1 Covered Butter Dish, with removable 





drainer; 1 Covered Sugar Bowl; 1 Cream 
Pitcher and 1 Spoon Holder. Each of these 
pieces is beautifully “decorated with flowers, 
solid tinting and gold striping. We import the 
Set exclusively for the use of our subscribers, 
and it is offered upon especially advantageous 
terms. 


THE PREMIUM OFFER. 


The Set of four pieces given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 10 
cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price 
$1.00. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 
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Salad, Berry or Ice-Cream Set. 


The Set consists of seven pieces, viz.: 1 Bowl and 6 Saucers. Each piece is of fine Carlsbad 
china with colored floral decorations and gold striping. Chinaware of this quality is sold in our 
leading cities at a price much higher 
than that offered by us. 











Diameter of 
Bowl 9 '%4 inches; Saucers 534 inches. 
This Set will be found very con- 

venient, as it can be used 


or ice-cream. 


The Bowl and six Saucers given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
3o cents extra. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


for serving salads, fruits ; 


Cabaret, Celery and Olive Trays. 


The popular demand for these three articles has 
led us to place a large importation order in anticipa- 
tion. The Cabaret is an especially useful dish for 
pickles, salads and fruits. The Celery and Olive 
Trays are equally desirable. All of German china 
with attractive decorations. Size of Cabaret 7x 11 
|inches, Celery Tray 6x 12 inches. The Olive Tray 
is nearly 7 inches long, with open-cut handles. The 
three pieces are offered by us at an exceptionally 
low price. 











All given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra. See 
Conditions, page 529. All sold for $1.25. Sent by-express, charges in either case to be paid 
\ by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. To ascertain the cost, ask your nearest express agent. 
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The 1847 Brand. 


Although there are several makes of 
Rogers goods, there is but one brand 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. In offering 
Silverware bearing this trade-mark, we 
believe we are sending out the best 
grade manufactured. 

All 1847 Rogers Bros. goods are 
plated with pure silver on the best 
quality of nickel silver. This plating 
is 20 per cent. heavier than the Stand- 
ard. Every piece fully warranted to 
conform to this specification. 


+ 


Tea Spoons. 


Six Tea Spoons, any of the three patterns 
shown in the engraving, given only to 
ComPANION subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 30 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price $1.35, postage and 
packing ro cents extra. 


* 


Table Spoons. 


Three Table Spoons, any of the three 
patterns, given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.35, 
postage and packing ro cts. extra. 


* 





Dessert Spoons. 


Three Dessert Spoons, any of the three patterns, given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.10, postage and packing ro cents extra. 


This consists of a Fruit Knife, Orange Spoon, Fruit 
Suitable for holiday gifts, and 


Fruit and Nut Set, Four Pieces. 
Fork and Nut Pick, harlequin selection, extra silver-plated. 
useful in the home when serving an individual lunch. 

Fruit and Nut Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents 
extra, postage included. Price go cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Butter Knife and Sugar Shell. 


Both Sugar Shell and 


tive in appearance, and 
will stand constant use 
for many years. The 
pattern offered, the Berk- 
shire, is one of 1847 
Rogers Bros. latest. The 
two articles are packed 
in an attractive lined box. 





Both Butter Knife and Sugar Shell given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 


and 10 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price of both 80 


cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. Butter Knife or Sugar Shell sold separately for! 


50 cents each, post-paid. 


The Quackenbush Nut Pick Set. 


There are but few Offers in our List which possess the value of this beautiful Set. The six 
Nut Picks are nickel silver and the Nut Crack solid steel, all quadruple silver-plated. The Set. 


is finished in a first-class manner, and enclosed in a neat case with hinged cover. 
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This Nut Pick Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, postage and 
packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
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The 1847 Rogers Bros. @ Extra Silver-Plated Ware. 





Butter Knife are attrac- | heavily silver-plated. 
shown in the cut. They are handsomely burnished, strong and durable, and enclosed in a 


No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


A Choice of Patterns. 


Our- engraving shows three of the 
1847 Rogers Bros. most popular 
patterns. No. 1, Berkshire; No. 2, 
Windsor; No. 3, Vesta. We can 
supply Forks, and the ‘Tea, Dessert 
and ‘Table Spoons in any of these 
patterns. When ordering give the 
style wanted. 


+ 


Mediam Forks. 


For lack of space the Forks are not 
illustrated. We offer the regular 
medium size, silver-plated on nickel 
silver and highly burnished. We can 
furnish Forks in any of the three 
patterns shown. When ordering state 
the pattern wanted. Three Medium 
Forks, any pattern, given only to 
CoMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscription and 30 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price of 
three Forks $1.35, postage and 
packing 10 cents extra. 


* 


Medium Knives. 


Six Medium Knives given only to 
ComPANION subscribers for three new 
subscriptions, postage paid ; or for 
one new subscription and 80 cents 
additional, with 30 cents extra for 
postage and packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 529. Six Knives sold 
for $2.00, postage and packing 30 
cents extra. These Knives are triple silver-plated, medium size, 934 inches 
Jong, handle included. Can be used for either breakfast, dinner or tea. We 
can supply the Knives either with a shell or plain handle. Always state choice. 





Harlequin Orange Spoon Set. The new method of eating an orange avoids staining the 
fingers or clothing, and affords to the eater a pleasure not known in the past. We offer a Set 
of six Spoons, harlequin selection, all extra silver-plated. 


Six Harlequin Orange Spoons given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.40, postage and packing 10 cents extra when sold. 


$e tt + 


1847 Rogers Bros. Fruit Knives. 


This Offer consists of a Set of six 1847 Rogers Bros. Fruit Knives, of solid steel, and 
We offer the popular Arabesque pattern, which is different from that 


satin-lined case. The Set is a necessity in every household. 





The six Fruit Knives, with Case, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subecription 
and 45 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.35, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


Ice-Cream and After-Dinner Coffee Spoons. 


These are the popular 1847 Rogers Bros. Brand and the latest 


design. 











They are intended for use in serving ice-cream, 
after-dinner coffee or five-o’clock tea. The 

Spoons are extra silver-plated on nickel 
with burnished handle~ 
and satin-finished bowls. 


silver, 








| The best tables are { with silver-plated ware 
‘marked 1847 Rogers . This brand is synony- 
| mous for all that is good in quality and design. 





The Set of six given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriptiom and x5 cents extra, 
, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. The Set of six sold for $2.00, post-paid 
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CHILD’S FULL TABLE-SET—FOUR PIECES. 


This attractive Table-Set for a child consists of 1 Quadruple Silver-Plated Cup, | and attractive case, which makes a splendid receptacle for the Set when not in 
satin finish, bright hand cut and gold-lined, and 1 Knife, Fork and Spoon. The|use. Our Premium Offer is an ‘exceptionally liberal one. 
Knife is 1¥ inches longer than that shown in cut. The size of all the other The Full Set of Four Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
articles is also proportionately larger. ‘The full Set is packed ina neatly lined | subscription and 30 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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Sterling 
Silver 
Napkin 
Ring. 





Aluminum. Those in search of an article suitable for a holiday 


gift should not fail to consider this Sterling Silver 
Napkin Ring. The Ring is of good weight and 
handsomely finished, is stamped Sterling, and is sure 
to please the receiver. We can engrave it at 3 cents 
a letter or figure. 


QuADRUPLE SILVER-PLATED. A new style, with 
the popular ebonized handle on the Scraper. Size of 
Tray, 6x83 inches. 

Given for one new subscription and 70 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.'75, post-paid. 

Napkin Ring given for one new subscription and 15 
cents extra, postage and packing included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price 95 cents, post-paid. 


¥ 
Cold Meat Fork. 


ALUMINUM, SATIN ENGRAVED. Made of pure 
Aluminum, satin engraved finish, and a most beautiful 
article. Cannot tarnish or break, and is very durable. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 10 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Price go cents, post-paid. 

The Fork is extra silver-plated, 834 inches long, 
* and especially designed for serving either cold meat 
or cake. 1847 Rogers Bros. latest style, Berkshire 


Berry and Nut Spoon. 
ry it Sp pattern, and very popular with the best trade. 


This Berry and Nut Spoon is one of 1847 Rogers 
Bros. most popular pieces. Extra silver-plated on 
nickel silver, 834 inches long. Burnished handle 
and satin finished bowl. 













| 
MK 


Cold Meat Fork. 


Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 5 
cents extra, postage and packing included. See 


The Berry and Nut Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Spoon given for one new 
subscription and 10 cents 
extra, postage included. 


Price $1.25, post-paid. Berry and Nut Spoon. 


Enclosed in a neat case. 
The 1847 Rogers Bros. Cold Meat Fork given to 


Syrup Pitcher and Plate. 


This Set is made of hard white metal, is 
quadruple silver-plated, and has a satin 
engraved finish and a burnished shield. 


Given for one new subscription and 85 
cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 2 lbs., or sent by mail for 
35 cents extra. 


Butter Dish is made of hard white metal, 
quadruple silver-plated, with satin engraved 
finish and burnished shield. Hasa drainer, 
and the design matches the Syrup Pitcher. 

Given for one new subscription and 85 
cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 2 Ibs., or sent by mail for 
30 cents extra. 

¥ ¥ 
1847 Rogers Bros. Salad Fork. 

The article here offered is one of 1847 Rogers Bros. popular 
pieces. We give the Berkshire pattern, extra silver plate, 
satin tines and burnished handle. Length of Fork 9 inches. 


Oyster and Soup Ladle. 


This Ladle is one of the most attractive and useful articles 
offered on the page. 1847 Rogers Bros. extra silver-plated, 
bright handle, satin finished bowl, 10 inches long, and 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription Berkshire pattern. 
and 60 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


* 


Given for two new subscriptions, post-paid ; or one new subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


* 


Quadruple Silver-Plated Bonbon Dish. 


This Bonbon Dish is quadruple silver-plated on hard white 
metal, and lined with gold. It has a generous capacity, being five 
inches in diameter ; also a twisted handle and ornamental rim. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Housekeepers’ Outfit. 


We offer a choice of the popular Shell, Berkshire, Windsor or 
Vesta patterns. The Outfit consists of 12 Teaspoons, 6 Dessert 
Spoons, 3 Table Spoons, 6 Medium Knives, 6 Medium Forks, 
1 Sugar Shell, 1 Butter Knife, 1 Salt Shaker, 1 Pepper Shaker. 


Given for three new subscriptions and $5.25 extra. Price $10. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extta, Dostade ancwdey. Ge $1.50, post-paid. 
C . IN ~ ~ 
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Embroidered and Linen Handkerchiefs. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs. This year our Offer of Ladies’ Handker- 
chiefs consists of 1 Hemstitched with inserted Lace Corners, 1 Hemstitched with 
fancy Lace Corners, 1 Hemstitched with Embroidered Corners, 1 fancy Lace Edge 
with Lace Insertion, 1 Scalloped Edge with Embroidery, 1 Hemstitched with 


Honiton Lace Edge and Insertion. These are all 


secured a large supply, so as to be able to fill orders promptly. 


The six Handkerchiefs for ladies given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
See Conditions, page 529. The six Handker- 


and 5 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
chiefa sold for 80 cents, postage and packing included. Please 
Handkerchiefs for both ladies and gentlemen in the next column. 


Men’s Steel-Protected Gloves. 


These Gloves are made of heavy grain oil tan leather, welted 
seams, full steel-protected, reinforced, with inside quilting on 
palm and fingers. They will outwear several pairs of ordinary 





gloves, the wearing surface of the gloves being so well protected 
with steel straps that there is practically no wear on the Gloves. 

The Glove is warm and durable and is used by workingmen 
for handling stone, brick, lumber, iron, barrels, cable, street and 
trolley cars; teamsters, farmers, railroad men, switchmen and | 


miners. It is self-fastening and very soft and pliable. 


One pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
See Cqnditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


+ 





Ladies’ Kid Gloves. 


These Gloves are strictly first-class, and at the price are | 
unsurpassed for fit, finish or durability. We offer a Glove 





having the popular snap buttons, with stitched back. We can 
supply in black and tan shades only. Sizes 514 to 7. Always 
give shade and size you want, as we cannot exchange Gloves. 

One pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and packing included. ' 
Price 95 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


* 
Fine Winter Gloves. 


These Gloves are well made, and suitable either for ladies ; 
or gentlemen. Black astrakhan cloth on the back, with leather | 
palms, and lined. Are very durable and sure to give the highest 
satisfaction. They are without buttons, and cut extra long. 
When ordering give size and state if for lady or gentleman. 





| expanding the chest and preventing round shoulders. 
made to fit all sizes of men, women and children, is easily ' 


' adjusted, and ‘also worn with comfort. 
. brace can be obtained by either loosening or tightening buckles. 





One pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and ro cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, 
Page 529. Price go cents, postage and packing ro cents extra. 


late patterns. We have | kerchiefs are offered. 


notice our Offer of Pure Linen 


Ladies’ Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. 
importing house for a supply of Pure Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs. 
quality and the correct width of hem. 
Linen Handkerchiefs upon the same terms at which the Embroidered Hand- 


We have arranged with a large 
Good 
If preferred, we will give six of these 





Gentlemen’s Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. These Handkerchiefs are 
a good quality of pure linen, generous size and choice of wide or narrow hem. 


Four Gentlemen’s Pure Linen Handkerchiefs given only to Companion subscribers for one new 


subscription, post-paid. See Conditions, page 529. The four sold for 80 cents, post-paid. 


tt + 
Real Astrakhan Muff. 


We have secured from an importing house a large quantity 
of the fashionable Astrakhan fur, and have had it made up into 
Muffs. The result is a stylish and durable article. The lining is 
satin, the size generous, and the whole finished in a first-class 
manner. It is not often that we can offer such a decided bargain. 





The Muff given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.15 extra, postage and packing included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $2.50, post-paid. 

* 
Knickerbocker Shoulder Brace. 


The Knickerbocker Brace is recommended by physicians for 





A gentle or powerful 


It is made of non-elastic web, with elastic ends and handsome 
figured patterns, and constitutes a Shoulder Brace and Suspender 
for men, and Shoulder Brace and Skirt Supporter for women. 
When ordering give a loose size of chest or bust, measuring 
entirely around the body under the arms, and state if for man 
or woman, boy or girl. 

One pair given for one new subscription and ro cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


It is | 





Silk Mittens for Ladies. 


These Mittens are made of pure silk. They have a fancy 
back and attached bow, also an inside wool lining. A most 
serviceable article during the fall, winter and spring months. 





One pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price go cents, post-paid. 


+ 


Men’s Fleece-Lined Fur Mittens. 


This will make an excellent driving Mitten, and is also 
equally useful for wearing upon the street. Made of black fur, 
with fine calfskin palm and striped fleece lining. This is a 
warm and comfortable Mitten, and should make an excellent 
holiday gift for a gentleman. 





One pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


+ 


Genuine Mocha Gloves. 
These Gloves are unsurpassed for strength and durability. 


| They are also very stylish, and are considered the most dressy 
| Gloves on the market. 


We offer the Genuine Mocha Gloves only. Imitation Mochas 
can be had at a lower price, but they are very unsatisfactory, 
and we cannot recommend them. We offer the two leading 
shades, tan and gray. These are equally suitable for ladies or 
gentlemen. When ordering state color and size wanted. 
Ladies’ sizes, 534 to 7 only; gentlemen’s sizes, 734 to 9} only. 





One pair given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 50 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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Hand-Painted Fan and Chatelaine Pungent. 


These Caps are manufactured by the Mohawk ! 
Valley Cap Factory, Utica, N. Y. For the 
price there is nothing better. We offer the 
five best sellers. Each latest style, and quality 
guaranteed. Sizes 63g to 7 inclusive. Be | 
sure to state size wanted. | 

1, Boys’ Pemberton. A popular style. 
Made from good quality blue kersey cloth with 
stitched band, silk bow and silk satin lining. { 

2. Tam-o’-Shanter. Made from long, | 
lustrous mohair, with choice of cardinal or gray 
colors, Designed for children and misses. 


3. Boys’ Polo Cap. A popular and stylish 
cap. Made from good quality chinchilla cloth 
with wide black silk binding and satin lining. 

4. Double Band Golf Cap. This is a! 
handsome style for boys’ wear. Made from fine 
quality black boucle cloth with silk satin lining. 

5. Boys’ and Children’s Toques. 
These are made of long, lustrous mohair, and 
are in great demand during the winter. We offer a choice of colors: 
Navy blue body and gray stripes, or cardinal body and navy blue stripes. 





This Offer consists of a beautiful Fan trimmed with lace and delicately 
painted in colors and silver relief. The Pungent has a Sterling Silver hinged 
cover and an inside glass stopper, also a suitable eyelet for a chatelaine chain. 
No better selection could be made for a lady than the one here offered. The 
two pieces are almost indispensable for an evening party or lecture hall, and 
are also equally serviceable for the home. 

The heavy weight of the Sterling Silver cover to the Chatelaine Pungent 
We offer an excellent quality, gray and blue mixtures, warm will permit of its being engraved, if so desired, at an additional cost of 3 cents aletter. The Fan 
When ordering be sure to state choice of color. | can be supplied in white, pink, blue and heliotrope colors, When ordering please state choice. 





6. Scotch Wool Gloves. 
and durable. Boys’ and children’s sizes only. 


Any one of the above Caps with one pair Scotch Wool Gloves given only to Companion The Fan and Chatelaine Pungent given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing included. Any one | subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Both 
of the Caps with one pair Scotch Wool Gloves sold for go cents, postage inoluded. sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


> + 


The Oxford Silk Muffler. 


The introduction of the Oxford Muffler two years ago was ' 
unprecedentedly successful, and it is now recognized as the 
, correct Muffler for cold weather. The Oxford is made in a 
| large assortment of 
| silks in new color- 
ings with quilted silk 
lining, and we can 
easily select almost 
any pattern and color 
desired. Nothing 
could be more suit- 
able for a present for 
a gentleman, young or 
old, or will insure a 
more grateful remem- 
brance of the giver. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 10 cents extra, postage included. Price go cents, post-paid. 





Child’s Lamb’s Wool Set. 


This pretty Child’s Set is made = 
of real Lamb’s Wool, and con- . 
sists of a Muff and Scarf. 

The Muff is neatly lined, has 
a satin neck ribbon and bow, 
and is provided with a useful 
chamois-lined purse, This purse 
\ is inserted in the front of the 
| Muff with a handsome silver- 

plated top. The Scarf is orna- 

mented with an animal’s head 
and satin bow. The Scarf and 

Muff will make a most beautiful 

gift for achild. For the winter 

season no better selection could 

be made. 

To the child’s costume this 

: Set adds a soft, fleecy effect 

' which is very desirable for win- 

designs. The Set of six Embroidered Silk Handkerchiefs here * ite AMhongl ot bathe 
offered will make a most pleasing holiday gift for a young lady. i oe ate oes Rice a . ‘ 

Eiderdown Dressing Sack. ‘new. Is especially adapted for a child of eight years or under. 

The six Handkerchiefs given for one new subscription and , . z 
5 cents extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, Muff and Scarf given only to Companion subscribers for one 
page 529. Price oo cents, post-paid. new subscription and 40 cents extra, postage and packing in- 

cluded. See Conditions, page 529. Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


* 


Ladies’ Embroidered Silk Handkerchiefs. 


These beautiful Silk Handkerchiefs are imported from Japan. | 
We offer a fine quality of silk and an attractive assortment of 





The familiar wrap- 
per is now being 
supplanted by this 
dressy and graceful * 
garment. We offer 
a Sack made of a 
fine quality wool 
eiderdown and latest 
and most fashionable 
cut. Every garment 
shaped and warrant- 
ed to fit. Color: | extra fine quality 
pink or blue. "otter silk plush 

Each garment is , band. It is 
edged with worsted | trimmed with silk 
yarn to match; large bow, and has fine 
sailor collar taped silk satin lining 
and with one-inch and patent fore- 
silk ribbons tomatch head protector. 
for bows; bust sizes | The plush band can be pulled down in cold weather to protect 
32 to 40. When | the ears and back part of the head. Sizes 65% to 74 
ordering give size | inclusive. When ordering state size. 
and color wanted. Phe Arctic Storm Cap given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Perforated Buckskin Lung Protector. 


This Protector covers both the chest and back. It is made | 
of buckskin, perforated, and backed all round with red felt. The 
edge of the Protector is double 
stitched and pinked. The elastic 
cord and buttons are at one shoul- 
der. 

It can be quickly placed in posi- 
tion and will remain secure. It is 
an excellent protection for the 
lungs in severe weather, 

It protects against the chilling 
winds, repelling cold and retaining 
the natural heat of the body without 
cumbersome clothing. Being perforated, it gives ventilation 
to the bedy, which the laws of health require. 

The Lung Protector given only to Companion subscribers for 


one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


The Arctic Storm Cap. 


This is a very handsome and stylish Cap for men’s wear. 
Made at the Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, N. Y., from 
very fine blue ker- 
sey cloth with 











Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


- ¢ + 
Silk Suspenders and Sterling Mounted Armlets. 


“What shall I give him?’ is a question often asked as the 
In this connection allow us to 





Stylish Footwear for Ladies. 


We offer two very popular and stylish slippers 
They are manufactured b 








for ladies. srominent holiday season approaches. 





New York firm, and offered at a spe price. suggest that you give a useful present. A useful present is 
n something which supplies a need, and such a present is always 
' udoir Slipper. Fine leather, half kid- bs . fe = 
“. aidan ee aN acceptable and welcome. For this purpose we offer the famous 
-d, turn sole, silk pompon and the Ben an ; 
Eee ahae ual cits, toed a a Harris Silk Web Suspender, full dress pattern, with ball and 
ular Turkish style. Cai . : ; : 
ts B : 1 et a ft aK a : socket cast-off and finest Russian calf ends. An elegant and 
ested caatetal o durable article. The Armlets are made of fine silk elastic with 
sive size and color wanted. 


Sterling Silver Mountings. These may be engraved at 3 cts. a letter. 


2. White Kid Opera Slipper. 





‘These Slippers are made for ease and 
comfort, and yet are also very dressy. 
Of white kid, with one strap, satin 
bow and buckle. No better value ever 
offered. Sizes 2% to 7. Widths 
C, D and E, 





The Suspenders and Armlets given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


One pair either style given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents 
15 cents extra, postage and packing included. Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


extra, postage and packing included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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No Premiums given for Transfer Subscriptions. 


Fine Pocketbooks and Leather Goods. 


Seal, Morocco or Pigskin Finger Purses, 


With Sterling Silver Initials. 


and Pigskin leather. 
The Purses are made 
with the latest inside 
metal frame, finger 
strap, three inside 
pockets and one out- 
side pocket. Size 
3x3 inches. The 
Sterling Silver Initial 
is the same as that 
given with the Ladies’ 
Seal Pocketbook. 


Finger Purse with Sterling 
Silver Initial given for one new 
subscription and ro cents extra, 
postage and packing included. 


Price $1.00, post-paid. Purse Closed. 


Real Morocco Chatelaine Bag and 
Sterling Silver Initial. 








‘The Chatelaine Bag is a rich, , 
dark seal brown French Morocco, | 
first-class workmanship, leather- 
lined, and provided with an outside 
handkerchief pocket and leather- 
covered belt hook. Size 434 x 434 
inches. With each Bag we 
include a heavy Sterling 
Silver Initial, same style and 

value as that which is 

given with the Seal Pocket- 
book offered below. 





! 
| 


Chatelaine Bag and Ster- 
ling Silver Initial given 
only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new sub- 
scription and 15 cents 
extra, postage and packing 
included. See Conditions, 
page 529. Price $1.00, 
post-paid 


Gentlemen’s Seal Pocketbook. | 


This Seal Pocketbook for gentlemen has five pockets and a | 
convenient fold for bills. The pockets and bill-fold are leather- 
lined. The inside of the flap is faced with calf. The book is 
put together in a most thorough manner. Color of leather, black. | 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription | 


and 5 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 


Price $1.00, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


The cuts show the 
Purse both open and closed, also the heavy Sterling 
Silver Initial with which each is mounted. We offer 
a choice of real Seal, Morocco (brown or mode color), 










This 


Purse Open. 


Beautiful Hand-Carved Pocketbook. 


In the offer of a Hand-Carved Pocketbook we not only give | 
an opportunity to select a most beautiful work of art, but also ° 
the most fashionable article in this particular field. Its leathern 
covering, so soft and pliable to the touch, is a fit accompani- 
ment for the kid finger covering of ‘‘ my lady.’ 

The Pocketbook is of real calfskin, light-tanned, leather-lined, 
hand-carved, full ‘‘ combination ”’ style, 314 x 44 inches in size. 
For a holiday gift for a lady nothing better can be selected. 





if 
i 
| 
i 

{ 





Hand-Carved Pocketbook given only to Companion subscribers | 
for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage and packing . 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Canvas Dress-Suit Case with Leather 
Handle and Brass Lock. 


We offer a 22-inch Case with inside canvas lining and leather 
straps, and outside olive enamel-finishcd canvas. It has metal 
japanned corners, top snap fasteners, a solid brass lock, leather | 
handle and metal rivets throughout. Width of case 13 inches, 
depth 6 inches. We offer the popular Dress-Suit style. This 
is probably the most convenient and roomy arrangement found | 
in any of the travelling cases of the day. 


The Dress-Suit Case given only to Companion subscribers for | 
one new subscription and 80 cents extra. See Conditions, page , 
529. Price $1.75. Sent by express, charges in either case paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 


{ 
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Princess Bag with Three Outside Pockets. 


popular Bag for ladies has grain leather sides 


and handles, an outside handkerchief pocket, and two 
extra outside pockets with strong metal snap catches. 


It has cloth top 
and ends, with 
draw-strings 
and a durable 
corded edge. 
Size of the Bag 
10x 7 inches. 


The Princess Bag 
given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
ane new subscription 
and 20 cents extra, 
postage and packing 
included. See Condi- 
tions, page 529. Price 
$1.00, postage and 
packing included. 


Princess Bag. 


Men’s Bill Holder and Purse. 


This is a new pocketbook for 
gentlemen. It is made of real seal 
leather and provided with a flap 
pocket for holding bills, a separate 
pocket for holding coin, and a smaller 
one for holding tickets, etc. Each 
pocket has a ball and socket fastener. 

The Purse measures when closed 
but 233 x 3% inches. Its small size, 
generous capacity, and the ease and 
quickness with which coins and bills 
are changed make it particularly 
popular with men. 


Men’s Bill Holder and Purse given 
only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 5 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price go cents, 
post-paid. 





Gentlemen’s Toilet Case. 


The Case, which is of russet leather, contains a Clothes 
Brush, a solid-back Hair Brush, a Nail Brush, a Tooth Brush 
and a Comb. Each is of good quality. The full Set will be 
found a most useful accessory to a gentleman’s travelling bag. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra, postage included. See Conditions, page 529. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Seal Pocketbooks, with Sterling Silver Initials. 





Ladies’ Pocketbook with Sterling Silver Initial. 


LADIES’ Seal Pocketbook with Sterling Silver Initial given only 





The Ladies’ Pocketbook is real Seal, 
3x44 inches, the popular combination 
style, and contains an inside metal frame 
and snap-catch, the usual compartments 
for bills, specie, cards, etc., and mounted 
with a Sterling Silver Initial. Color of 


leather, black. 
ss? 


The Misses’ Pocketbook is a useful and 
beautiful gift. Genuine Seal leather, com- 
bination style, with Sterling Silver Initial, 
inside frame and snap-catch, and the usual 
compartments for bills, specie and cards. 
With this Pocketbook we give a beautiful 
Sterling Silver Bracelet, misses’ size. 





with Sterling Silver Offers. 


MISSES’ Pocketbook with Sterling Silver Bracelet and Initial 


to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents’ given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


extra, postage and packing included. 


Price $1.00, post-paid. 


15 cents extra, postage and packing included. 


Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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SELECTED JEWELRY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Gentlemen’s Silk Watch Guard. 


This Watch Guard is worn by men of quiet taste. 
The material is the best quality of flat silk braid, 
double strand. The slide, charm, bar and swivel 
are of rolled-gold plate, handsomely chased. 

Gentlemen’s Silk Watch Guard given to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 5 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Solid Gold Scarf Pins. 

We offer three of the most stylish patterns, solid 
gold. Pin No. 3 is set with a real Opal. When 
ordering do not fail to state which one is wanted. 

Any one of the Scarf Pins given for one new sub- 
scription and 10 cents extra, postage and packing 


Rolled-Gold Vest Chains. 


These Chains are fine Rolled-Gold Plate, 12 
inches long, and made by a most reliable man- 
ufacturer. We offer both Rope and Curb pattern. 

Either Chain given for only two new sub- 
scriptions and 5 cents extra; or for one new 
subscription and 55 cents extra, postage included. 
Either Chain sold for $1.50, post-paid. 


° 
Solid Gold Cuff Links. 

These are shown full size in the cut. Solid 

gold, with the fashionable beaded edge effect. 

A most desirable and useful gift for a gentleman. 


One pair Solid Gold Cuff Links given for one 
new subscription and 75 cents extra, postage 


included. Any one sold for $1.00, post-paid. included. Sold for $1.'75, post-paid. 


oe 


Throat and Hair Brooches. Sterling Silver Band Bracelets. 


No. 1. Set with genuine Garnets. No. 2. Latest 


Horseshoe pattern, set with| This style is still very popular among society leaders. We offer the three leading 


brilliant White Stones. No. 3. Wreath pattern, with Green and White Stone settings. | patterns. Each Sterling Silver and heavy weight, and first-class finish throughout. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are suitable for the throat or hair. No.4. Four-Leaf Clover, hand painted. | Either style Bracelet given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 
Either Brooch given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and | post-paid. See Conditions, page 529. Price go cents each, post-paid. 

ro cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.00 each, post-paid. 


Gentlemen’s Jewelry Set. 


Solid Gold Beauty Pins, No. 5. 


These Pins may be used for many purposes, and are therefore very popular with 


This Set consists of 1 pair Cuff Links, 4 Collar and Cuff Buttons, 3 Shirt Studs, | the ladies. We offer a pair, solid gold, with dainty beaded edge and first-class finish. 
1 Scarf Pin, set with a real Opal, and 1 pair ‘* Neat-Sure ’’ Cuff Holders, all gold-plated. | Qne pair Pins given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
Given for one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage included. Price $1, post-paid. | 10 cents extra, post-paid. See Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


HANDSOMELY 


MOUNTED SOLID GOLD RINGS. 








Take a strip of paper of the exact length around the 
finger and lay upon the diagram, with one end at A. 




















Ring Measure. (——_— 


No. t. In this style, the rich, deep red of the real 
Garnet is well displayed. ‘he Ring is solid gold, hand- 
somely mounted and richly engraved. Sizes 5 to 9. 

Given for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.10, post-paid. 


No. 3. This Ring is much liked by those who prefer 
a band style. It is solid gold, 3-16 in. wide, engraved 
with a new design, and good weight. Sizes § to 9. 

Given for one new subscription and 1o cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


No. 5. This is one of our most attractive rings. 
Solid gold, and set with a Moonstone and Ruby and 
Sapphire Doublets. In these three stones we have the 
national colors as nearly as they can be represented in 
gems. Sizes 5 to 9. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price 
$1.25, post-paid. 


T 
aoa | 
Size,2.3 456789 The figure nearest the other end shows size to order. 


Birthstone Rings i No. 6. Solid gold, plain half-round band, 3-16 in. 


| wide. One of our leading rings. Sizes 5 to 9. 
This Offer will appeal to those who enjoy a touch of | Given for one new subscription and § cents extra, 
sentiment in connection with their jewelry. Each Ring | postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
is solid gold, and set, unless otherwise specified, with 


genuine stones. Give both month and size wanted. No.9. - Apnmpriate for, a:young miss. -Solidigold, 


and set with two Moonstones and a Ruby Doublet. A 


JANUARY, Garnet. JULY, Ruby (Imitation). most pleasing combination, color and style. Sizes 5 tog. 
Constancy and Fidelity. Contented Mind. 


FEBRUARY, Amethyst. AUGUST, Sardonyx. 
Sincerity. Friendship. 
MARCH, Bloodstone. SEPTEMBER, Sapphire(Imit.). No. to. Exceedingly attractive, latest style. Solid 
SORIAEE: hoes Constancy. gold and set with two brilliant Opals. Sizes 5 to 9. 
eaten (imitation). ee Ope Given for two new subscriptions, or for one new 
MAY, Emerald (Imitation). | NOVEMBER, Topaz. subscription and 55 cents extra, postage included. Price 

Success in Love. Fidelity. $1-75, post-paid. 
JUNE, Agate. DECEMBER, Turquoise (Imit.). No. 4. This is a popular Ring for young gentlemen. 
Health and Long Life. Prosperity. Solid gold, heavy weight. State size and initial desired. 
Any Birthday Ring given for one new subscription and Given for one new subscription and & cents extra, 
a5 cents extra, postage included. Sold for $1.50, post-paid. | postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


Given for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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No Premiums given for Renewal Subscriptions. 


Landseer Watch for Gentlemen. 
an 


HIS is the greatest Watch Offer ever made to Companion 
workers. A year ago we opened negotiations with a 
Watch Company for its use, but it is only recently that 
we have been able to complete satisfactory arrangements. 
A special contract with a large order now places the 
Watch within the reach of every Companion worker. 

The Landseer is a beauty. As a time-keeper it is 
durable and accurate. It is just the right size, as will 
be seen in the cut. The engraving of the stag on the 
back of the case is a faithful reproduction of a famous 
painting. The case is Nickel-Silver and has close- 

_ fitting snap joints. It has the reliable Duplex Escape- 
ment, which for accuracy under all conditions produces 
a most excellent all-round Watch. 

It has a Jeweled Balance Wheel, a White, Hard 
Enamel Dial Plate, and is Stem-Winding and Stem- 
Setting. Perfect machinery and improved tool-making 
have made this superb Watch possible. 


THE LANDSEER WATCH for gentlemen 


given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra, postage 
included ; or for two new subscriptions and 30 cts. extra, postage included. Price $3.50, post-paid. 





The Landseer — Exact Size. 


The Jewel for Young Ladies. 


The Little Jewel for young ladies is the same ladies’ Watch we have 
so successfully used for the past two years. It has a Duplex Movement, an 
Enameled Dial, and is Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting. The case is Nickel- 
Silver, beautifully engraved. The color closely resembles silver and will 
retain its brightness indefinitely. It is only by making these Watches in 
lots of many thousands that we are able to offer our subscribers this unrivaled 
Premium. 


THE LITTLE JEWEL WATCH given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra, postage 
included. See Conditions, page 529. Price $3.50, post-paid. 





The Little Jewel. 


Genuine Mosaic Brooch. 


This Mosaic Brooch is both genuine and very attractive. 
We offer a floral design, best quality, latest style and at a low 
price. Our limited space will not permit us to show a cut. 


Mosaic Brooch given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription, postage paid. Price 80 cents, post-paid. 


Sterling Silver and Rolled-Gold 
Plate Chain Bracelets. 
These Bracelets, with their suggestiveness of the 


captivity of the wearer, are especially adapted for a gift, as 
the key may be held by the giver. We offer a beautiful 





and stylish article, with choice of either Sterling Silver 


or fine Rolled-Gold Plate. 
which kind is wanted. 


When ordering be sure to state 
Not shown full size in the cut. 
Either Bracelet given only to Companion subscribers for 


one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Either pair sold for $1.10, post-paid. 





Four-String French Pearl Necklace. 


French Pearl Necklaces are now both stylish and 
popular. We offer a Four-String Necklace of French 





Pearls. These are a close imitation of the real pearl, 
and are very beautiful. The front clasp is set with 
white brilliants. Will make a charming holiday gift. 


Four-String French Pearl Necklace given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
5 cents extra, postage and packing included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





Baby’s Gold Ring and Sterling 
Silver Bracelet. 


These two articles will make a charming gift for a 
baby. They are shown full size in the cut. 

The Ring is solid Gold, handsomely chased, and is 
set with either a Rose Diamond or a Turquoise. When 
ordering state choice. Sizes fron 2 to 6 only. For size 
to order, see page 569. The Bracelet is Sterling Silver, 
with a choice of either plain or engraved finish. When 
ordering be sure to state preference. 





Solid Gold Ring and Sterling Silver Bracelet given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage and packing included. See 
Conditions, page 529. Both sold for $1.00, post-paid. 
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LE you have been paying $4.00 to $5.00 for shoes, a tria! 
of W. L. Douglas $3.00 or $3.50 shoes will convince 
you that they are just as good in every way and cost 

$1.00 to $1.50 less, Over 1,000,000 wearers. 


WE are the largest makers and retailers of men's $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes in the world. We make and 
sell more $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than any other two 
manufacturers in the United States. 


Eas reason more W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 shoes 
are sold than any other make is because they are 
the best that can be made. They are made of the very 
best Imported and American leathers. The work- 
manship is the best. They fit like custom-made 
shoes. The style is the best and always up to date. 


yor. WE have the largest $3.00 and $3.50 shoe busi- 
y alta ness in the world, which gives us a great Fe 
asfeccadl, advantage in buying leather and materials all 
Foc Kd ahees, He at the very lowest cash prices. We produce 
PE thrcarS have ber,, our $3.00 and $3.50 shoes at less expense, 
SB Glam because we make so many. We employ the 
tayo em Uherond:, ang best skilled Union labor that can be secured 
in the United States. 


Daugles thre. Pe il fe 
wll tan me athe, hb ce reputation of W. L. Douglas $3.00 and 
3 Meme TB main. $3.50 shoes for style, comfort and wear, is 
VA WlimAL known everywhere throughout the world. They have 
to give better satisfaction than other makes, because 
the standard has always been placed so high that 
the wearers expect more for their money than they 
can get elsewhere. 


NE pair of W. L. Douglas $3.00 or $3.50 shoes 
will positively outwear two pairs of ordinary 
$3.00 or $3.50 shoes. 


A $5.00 Shoe for $3.50. 
A $4.00 Shoe for $3.00. 


CATALOGUE D, Showing Latest Styles, sent Free upon Request. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. Insist on having W. L. Douglas Shoes with 
name and price stamped on bottom. 


Exclusive Agency for Dealers. W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in every state 
and territory in the U.S. There are a few towns in some states where we have 
no agents; dealers can obtain exclusive sale if application is made at once. 


ORDER BY MAIL. If you do not live near one of our retail stores, or the local dealer 
coes not keep W. L. Douglas shoes and will not get them for you, send your order direct to 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. Cut out the order blank below, state style of shoe 
desired, plain or cap toe, heavy, medium or light sole. Fill out all the measure- 
ment blanks. Enclose 25c. in addition to price of shoes for carriage. 
Send money order, express order, or cashier’s check. We have 
been in business since July 6, 1876, and have sent millions 
of pairs of shoes by mail and express, always giving 
our customers satisfaction. We do the largest 
shoe mail-order business in the world. 


Fast Color Eyelets W.,L, DOUGLAS SHOES 
inAll our Shoes 


W.L.DOUGLAS SHOECO. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 
ORDER FOR 
Name 


Address 
Ankle__Heel 
Instep__Waist 
Bal 


LENGTH 
OF FOOT. 
sizi 
USUALLY WORN 
wip! 
ust 


WwW. L. DOUGLAS 
Retail Stores 


WE.SWN Sete ore 61 RETAIL STORES IN THE FOLLOWING 
ES -ING $3.50 SHOES ONLY. OUR FALL AND WINT! 

STYLES COMPRISE BLACK CALP, FRENCH PATENT CALP, FR’ CH ENAMEL, BOX CALF, WILLOW CALF, BLACK 
VICI KID, HIGH CUT BOX CALF, HIGH CUT RUSSET CALF, ETC. LIGHT AND HEAVY SOLES. ALL ONE PRICE, $3.50. 


Albany, N. Y., 25 North Pearl St.; Baltimore, Md., 211 East Baltimore St.; Boston, Mass. , 620-622 Washington, cor. E 
Hall Ave., off School St.,82 Court St., cor. Howard St., 115-117 Summer St., cor. Lincoln 8t.: Bridge, Connn toeh Male Bee 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 708-710 Broadway, cor. Thornton St., 1367 Broadway, cor, Gates Ave., 421 Fulton St, cor. Pearl, 494 Fifth Aves 
Buffalo, N. Y., 368 Main St., cor. Eagle St.; Chicago, lii., tor Madison St., 165 Dearborn St.; Cincinnati, 0., 437-439 Vine St.; Cleves 
land, O., 221 Superior St.; Columbus, 0., 113 North High St.; Dayton, 0., 10 East Third St: Denver, Col, 1025 Sixteenth St; 
Detroit, Mich., 176 Woodward Ave.; Evansville, Ind., 217 Main St.; Fort Wayne, Ind., 80-82 Calhoun St.; Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
2 Monroe St.; Hartford, Conn., 192 Asylum St.; Indianapolis, Ind., 4 East Washington St.; Jersey .N. J., 18 Newark Ave.; 
‘ansas City, Mo., 930 Main St.; Louisville, Ky., 344 West Market St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 107 Grand Ave., under Plankinton House: 
Newark, N. J., 785 Broad St.; New Haven, Conn., 870 Chapel St., éor. Church St.; New York. N. Y., 43 Cortlandt St. 433 Broadway 
cor. Howard St., 753-755 Broadway, cor. 8th St., 1349 Broadway, cor. 36th St., 2202 Third Ave., cor. 120th St.. 220 West rasth St. or4 
Third Ave., 345 Eighth Ave.. 95 Nassau St.; Paterson, N. J., 195 Main St., cor. Ellison St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 932 Chestnut St. 119 
North Eighth St., 1117 Market St. (Reading Ter.), 2236 North Front St.; Pittsburg, Pa., 427 Smithfield St., cor’ Diamond St.: Port. 
land, Me., 546 Congress St.; Providence, R. I., 228 Westminster St.; Richmond, Va.. 623 East Broad St.; Rochester, N.Y., 206 
East Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., 619-621 Olive St.: Springfield, Mass., 3:2 Main St.; St. Paul, Minn., 428 Wabasha St,, cor. 7th'St.; 
Syracuse, Ni Ys, 228 S uth Salina St i Toledo, 9 233 Summit St.; Trenton, N. J., 111 East State St.: yN. Y., 320-322 River 
.; Utica, N. Y., 141 Genesee St.; Washington, D. C., 905 Pennsylvania Ave,, N. W.; 3 Bank St.; Wilming- 
Bb Ublen) NY gn Geneace St; if 905 y Ave,, N, W.; Waterbury, Conn., 83 Bank St.; Wilming 
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SKATES 


Children, don’t think you must wait till you’re old enough 
to have single-blade skates. You can have 


Winslow’s Double-Runner Skates 


Made specially for children. A child is 
as safe on these skates as on the ground. 
No bumps, no sprained ankles. Straps 
allonready for 
use. Parents, 
let the little 
folks have 
Double Runners 
and enjoy 
themselves, 


























They're ADJUSTABLE; 
made to fit any shoe from 
6 to 9 inches long simply 
by turning a thumbscrew 

underneath, 




















w’s Ankle Brace 


enables many people to enjoy skating who by 
reason of wreak ankles would otherwise be deprived 
of this pleasure, 

Made of steel, handsomely nickel-plated. A rib 
running lengthwise through the center strengthens 
the brace without making it heavy. Trimmed 
with russet grain leather ankle band. Easily 
attached to any skate. Light, strong, durable. 


75 Cc. per pair. 


Winslow Ankle Brace and Winslow Skates 
are sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Also direct from factory if not other- 
wise obtainable. 


Send for Mustrated Catalogue with prices and 
Special Inducements to Companion Keaders. 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE im ; <M g 5 : 
MFG. CO., ' ey Fy 
Worcester, CATALOGUES OF LATEST MODELS FOR A STAMP, 


Mass. SMITH & WESSON, 99 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
WESTERN AGENCY : 159 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 




















HEAVY INDIAN TANNED 


MOOSE HIDE MOCCASINS. 


Men’s, Boy’s, Women’s, Misses and Children’s Sizes, 


Youths & Misses. Boys & Ladies. Mens. It you wish our thrilling 

-ILtol 2105 6 to 12 F In fan Story, (35 page 

The Apache (Plain) $1.50 $1.75 $2.25 | book) relating the exper- 
The Sioux (Embroidered) 2.00 2.25 2.75 | ience of two boys whowere 
Mailed to any address on receipt of above price. captured by the Assiniboin 
Send for Catalogue of Moccasins and Hunting Boots. § Indians send five two cent 
stamps and it will be sent 

with our catalogue of Moccasims. 


Safe, Pure, Sure 
Elastic 
Catalogues with: the story are 


Babbitt’s Stocking 


. is the only treatment thc 7 y 
: a ind lacting henedite ooo s ; 
“twe make them. 10 > MANUFACTURERS OF THE PUTMAN BOOTS 


measure to insure a fit and 













eg Swells— 


Is Painful and Tender, Veins 
Varicose, etc. —don’t’ waste 
time and money on salves. 


OUR SEAMLESS HEEL 


lf Thy L 


































durability, and ship direct from our factory to you. FOR HUNTERS, EXPLORERS AND ENGINEERS. 
Send for Catalogue with measuring directions and prices. P ™™ A N & co 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., Elastic Weavers, be: H.J. PU . 
40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. “ 26 BRIDGE SQUARE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 













Santa Claus Best Gift for the Home Circle. 


Archarena Combination Boards 


STILL LEADING IN POPULARITY. 


The Only Board with 50 GAMES. 


Star Ring Patented THE ONLY BOARD with CONCAVE 
a ~~ ARROM KING (pat’d.) 
E ONLY BOARD with 5-Pin 
Cuban Carrom Game. 
THE ONLY BOARD with 22 New 
Top Games. 
—_" { a ? po THE ONLY BOARD with 
Doe ais New Game, 
raw Lae ‘1, 4 Ba ~ Billiardette, 


Powde ARCHARENA COMBINATION GAME Ee 











SSS SSS 

The best at the start and the best to- 
day — guaranteed by 64 years of con- 
tinuous Babbitt success— tested by the 
public and never found wanting. Injures 
nothing — does everything — greatest 
satisfaction — absolute certainty — ex. 
treme economy. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 













































Carrom 
Rebound 


ETI | them 


ROKINOLE 





‘Santa Claus Tel 


“This is my best pictu 

















| ig this second team of nix reindeer to xive every family a beautiful : 
he | a i games. I made thousands happy with < 
Goat) ied yoo toca Novi orierStv Gares | new original game een added. Look at this box of beau. < 
Bee Ye oe Fi) tifal colored rings and ten pins which zoos free with each board.” THE BOARD 










Over 100,000 of our Archarena Combination Boards have gone into as many homes. Since our great 


A 
For the Children. success of last year imitations of both rings and boards have appeared on the market, copi 


































of our designs, Ny 
or spraining their ankles. a areas CARROM GAMES 
“Never-Break”” “SledeSkates.” we BIG INTRODUCTION OFFER! 2:3 shin sites S.ccseer er ete oes re 
le or our @ You can mo half the price of a new No, 2 Board. 
6,7, 8 and 9 inches in length. The only absolutel 2 Grea 
skate for children. ecially adapted for side’ : - 3 
wll spy at fheetme price” penpai, "| GS Aecaat initaton itd won, $418. Orteroow scent Copygbes bosk of icra Pas *Aare: ARCHARENA CO., Peoria, fil 
In ordering state length of shoe. : Sold by all Wide Awake Dealers. 5 5 s 


IND PLAY ALL THE 
A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling but Remember all our Boards are Mahogany Finish and we have added 20 new games this 
Made from solid steel, having double runners, si 4 3 Z 
i st Offer We Have Ever Made. SPECIAL PRICE TO CLUBS HOW TO GET A BOARD FREE, 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cen f your dealer does Se eget SG Dect PS a ae ee ee 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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JOR 37 years the Stevens Rifles and 

la Pistols have stood the severest tests, 

and they are to-day acknowledged 

the most accurate and most durable fire- 
arms manufactured. 

During the last four years we have 
quadrupled our output of Stevens 
Arms, yet have been unable to make 

them fast enough to supply the con- 

stantly increasing demand. We have 
recently added to our plant two new 
factories of 220,000 square feet of floor 
space, and hope now to be able to supply 
our many friends. 
Below are just a few of our most popular arms: 


Stevens “New Model.” 


Pocket or 
Bicycle Rifle. 


Detachable skeleton stock. 12-inch barrel, .22 long rifle, 
-25 Stevens, .32 long rim-fire cartridges. Also made in 10, 15 and 18-inch 
barrels. Weight 2 to 234 lbs., according to barrel. 


Stevens “Crack- Shot” Rifle. 
Price $4, 00. 


Showing the 
Crack-Shot 
‘« Take-down ”’ 

feature. 


20-inch barrel. Weight 4 Ibs. Shoots B. B. and C. B. Caps, also .22 short rim-fire 
cartridges. Is machine made and has interchangeable parts. Has an automatic 
safety plug and cannot be discharged accidentally. A marvelous gun for so low a price. 


Stevens “Diamond Model” Target Pistol. 


6-inch and 1o-inch 
barrels. .22 caliber 
only. Either open sights 
or Globe and Peep sights, as preferred. Prices: 
6-inch barrel, $5.00; 10-inch barrel, $7.50. 


“The shooting of my 6-inch pistol is truly wonderful; I had no idea that 
it was possible for so small an arm to do the work this one does.’’— 
V. A. Boynton, Boothbay, Me. 


Stevens ‘“‘Tip-Up” Pistol. 


3%2-inch barrel. Shoots 22 short rim-fire cartridges only. Price $2.50. 
An accurate Pistol for short range and target practice. Can be carried in 
the vest pocket. A neat Pistol for ladies’ use. 


eievens. ss Ideal” Rifle. 


In rim-fire, 
24-inch barrel. 
This Rifle is too well known among Companion Weight 7 Ibs. .22 long rifle, 

readers to need much description. It is the most 25 Stevens, .32 long cartridges. In . 

widely known and most popular boys’ Rifle ever made. center-fire 26-inch barrel, 71% Ibs. Uses 
Barrel 22 inches. Weight 4! Ibs. .22 long rifle, .25 Stevens and . all standard center-fire cartridges from .25 720 to 

jong ; rim-fire only. Price, with open sights, $6.00, with target sights, $8.50. -447 40. 
Stevens No. 20 « Favorite” Shot Gun. Same model as “Favorite” Rifle but bored for .22 All Stevens Rifles take down as shown in above 
and .32 shot cartridges. It is the “Sparrow” shot gun. Prices same as “Favorite” Rifle. illustrations of Stevens ‘Crack-Shot.” 


HOUSANDS of Companion boys are proud possessors of-‘‘Favorite’’ Rifles, and thousands more will want this or some other 
Stevens Rifle this year. The Premium Department of THE Youru’s CoMPANION uses ‘‘Favorites’’ as premiums, and 
a great many boys secure them in this way. Now that THE CoMPANION suggests the way to a good market for 
raw furs, there’s a new incentive to boys to have a rifle and learn to hunt. See Page 551 of this Premium Number. 
The rambles through the woods and over hills induced by possessing a Stevens Rifle repay its cost many times over in 
good health, while its use develops steadiness, accuracy and courage. 
If you cannot get the Stevens Rifles and Pistols of dealers don’t accept some Send 2-cent stamp for 132-page catalogue of Stevens Arms, illustrating our 


other arm of doubtful accuracy, but send price and we will sell you direct complete line with full descriptions. This catalogue is brimful of useful 
from factory, express prepaid. information for all lovers of firearms, and just fits your pocket. 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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MELLINS FOOD 


ELLIN’S FOOD is a cereal extractive for the 

modification of fresh milk. It does NOT cons 

tain animal matter, to decompose or become 

rancid, but is a dry extract made from the 
choicest grains, carefully selected. 

MELLIN’S FOOD is to be used with fresh milkK—any 
other form of milk is unfit for infant-feeding—Mellin’s 
FOOD modifies the milk and makes it suitable for the 
infant digestion. 

MELLIN’S FOOD and milk contains SUFFICIENT 
nutrition for an infant, and the constituents are in 
the PROPER PROPORTION for a young infant. 


While MELLIN’S FOOD is useful and is taken by many 
invalids and adults with great success, it is primarily 
intended for infants, and as an infant’s food is unexcelled. 


Send a postal fora saa 


Sample of Mellin’s Food. MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 





NOVEMBER 1, 1900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


Hon. William Paul Dillingham, 


SENATOR ELECT FROM VERMONT. 








New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover-page portrait is that of Hon. 
William Paul Dillingham, who was recently 
elected United States Senator from Vermont, 


succeeding Hon. Jonathan Ross. Mr. Dilling-' 


ham is fifty-seven years of age, a native of the 
town of Waterbury, and a lawyer and banker 
by profession. Ile has served his county and 
state in many capacities, having been secretary 
of civil and military affairs, county attorney, 
state representative and senator, commissioner 


of taxes, and from 1888 to 1890, Governor of | 


Vermont—an office which was held by his father 
before him. 


Three silver fox-skins from Canada 
caine into Eastport, Maine, the other day. They 
were undressed skins, yet the express company 
invoiced the three at nineteen hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, the poorest one being valued 
at five hundred and seventy-five dollars. No 
wonder country boys dream of trailing and 
capturing silver foxes! 


Apple-trees bloomed the last uf Septem- 
ber this year in Henniker, New Iampshire. 
This does not mean that the town was translated 
to the tropics overnight, but only that several 
buildings burned in the vicinity of the trees, and 
the heat set the sap running. Frost will check 
the fruit, of course; but who would not be 
satisfied with blossoms alone, when they appear 
eight months ahead of time? 


A school of forestry, embracing both lec- 


tures and field work, opens at Yale this fall, and | 


one of its activities will be tree-planting on the 
poorest lands that can be found in the neighbor- 
hood of New Haven, the aim being to prove that 
the most “irredeemable’”’ land is not worthless. 
Such object-lessons are needed in this part of the 
country as well as in the Western deserts. 
Sooner or later they may convince a good many 
unprogressive people that a tree is a more desira- 
ble possession than a bush or a rock. 

A car-load of Lima beans, to be used in 
making succotash, arrived at a Maine “cannery” 
one day this fall. It was the first attempt at 
succotash at that place, and nobody quite knew 
what to do with the beans, since to shell them 
by hand would be both tedious and expensive. 
Finally the foreman, having set his Yankee wits 
at work, sent home for his wife’s clothes- wringer. 


It did the business so perfectly that three more 


clothes-wringers were procured, and beans enough 
for forty thousand cans of succotash were shelled 
ina singleday. It would bea pleasure to supple. 
ment this anecdote with the statement that the 
clever foreman immediately had his salary raised, 
but on that point our informant is silent. 


Ten Hebrews from Roumania dropped 


down in the city of Hartford the other day, and ‘ 


the people of their own faith promptly provided 
them with food, shelter and work. As the 
strangers themselves told the tale, there were 
about two hundred and sixty thousand Hebrews 
in Roumania, but twenty-five thousand of them 
have recently come to this continent. Several 
months ago, those living in Bucharest and the 
vicinity were notified that they must depart. 
They walked to Vienna, four hundred in one 
party. There the agents of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund took them in hand and provided them with 
tickets to this country, and when they arrived in 
New York or Montreal the fund's agents appor- 


tioned them to various cities, so many to a place, | 


Boston’s “allowance” was eighty or more, a fact 
provocative of reflection on the part of those 


acquainted with the overcrowded local Ghetto. | 


It is a strange, suggestive story altogether, and 
although the De Iirsch agents are to be credited, 
of course, with the generosity of their desire to 
take care of their own, the arrival of these ship- 
loads of penniless people raises some very serious 
questions. ae 

A modest paragraph about the Aldrich 
triplets, who are all living at the age of fifty- 
three, has roused several readers to protest the 
Aldriches' flattering belief that they are ‘the 
oldest triplets.” For instance, we are told that 
the late Isaac and Sarah (Hall) Townsend of 
Union, Maine, had thirteen children, including 
“two sets of twins and one set of triplets." The 
triplets, girls, who all married, celebrated their 
seventy-seventh birthday on June 20th last. 
Two of them live at North Union, Maine, the 
other resides in East Somerville, Massachusetts, 
and they enjoy very good health. 

Massachusetts and Maine thus having figured 
in tl Impromptu competition, it was the turn 
of Connecticut, and a good friend in that state 
sends us these detinite and interesting details of 
the Grants and the Hurlbuts—compared with 
whom the Aldriches are mere youths: 








“Tn Torrington were born, September 23, 1821, ; 
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‘three sons to Augustus Grant, an older brother | 
, Of the well-known Elder Miles Grant. Their 
Names were Matthew A., William <A. and 
Daniel A. William A. Grant is still living in| 
Torrington in his eightieth year. The other two 
were also lifelong residents of their native town. | 
September 23, 1891, the town of Torrington had Z 
a public celebration of the seventieth anniversary \ 
of the birth of the triplets, who were then all in 
vigorous health. 

“The Grants were born not far from the birth- 
place of the famous John Brown. The town of 
Goshen, which joins Torrington on the west, 
reports triplets even more wonderful than the | 
Grant brothers. ‘ 

“Gideon and Anna (Beach) Hurlbut were | 
parents of three daughters born March 26, 1788, 
and named Susan, Sybil and Sally. 

“Mrs. Susan Hurlbut Grinnell, widow of 
Michael, died at Brooklyn, Pennsylvania, Octo- 
ber 6, 1876, aged eighty-eight years. She had 
four children. | 

“Mrs. Sybil Hurlbut Luddington, widow of 
Theron, died at Bethany, Pennsylvania, June , 
27, 1875. She had one child. 

“Mrs. Sally Hurlbut Bushnell married Pope 
Bushnell of Salisbury, and lived with him sixty- 
nine years. She died at Dyberry, Pennsylvania, 
January 11, 1883, aged ninety-four years and 
nine months. She had nine children.” 

Another Connecticut correspondent proudly 
presents the Sherwoods, Frederick, Francis and 
Franklin, who were born in Saugatuck, on what 
is known as Sherwood’s Island, of a mother who | 
was forty-five years old. These boys grew up’ 
to be sea-captains, and all lived to celebrate their 
seventieth birthday, November 3, 1880, And 
here for good and all we drop this interesting 
but highly extensible subject, merely suggesting | 
that one reason why our Yankee triplets a 
prosperous and long-lived is that they and their 
friends read The Companion! 


-——~e8 —— 


An Old-Time Funeral. 


The funeral service in colonial times was very 
plain. No hearses were used, but a simple coffin 
containing the body was placed upon a bier and 
borne to the grave by carriers, the pall-bearers 
walking on each side, and the moumers followed 
on foot. There were no special ceremonies at 
the grave. No funeral sermon was preached, 
not even a prayer was offered, as such a cere- 
mony was supposed to savor too much of popery. 
Despite this severe simplicity abuses crept in, 
of which Daniel Wait Howe writes in “The 
Puritan Republic:"” 


One feature of the Puritan funerals grew into 
such an abuse that the General Court deemed it 
necessary to restrain it by law. This was the 
custom of distributing gloves, scarfs and mourn- 
ing rings among the pall-bearers and carriers, 
and sometimes suits of black clothes to those 
who could not atford to buy them. Afterward 
it became customary to distribute such presents 
among the relatives and attendants. 

The pious but thrifty Judge Sewall, in his 
diary, gives us a partial inventory of his accu- 
mulations of rir scarfs and gloves at the 
funerals “of some I have been a bearer to.” To 
such prevents supplies of rum were afterward 
a 

As an example of the extravagance of funerals 
; the following account is given. It purports to 

have been copied from the probate records, and 
is a list of the charges for the funeral of the 
widow of the Rev. John Norton. 


1677-8, Jan. 20. Account of funeral charges of Mrs. 






. S134 allons of best Malaga with cask 2 4. d. 
and carriage at £10 13¢., 1018 0 
30 ells of best broad Inte string at 





10s. ell, 350 

dan. %, Paid money to Wm. and Joseph Grid- 
Jey for opening tomb, 116 0 

Jan. 2. Money, Solomon Ransford for coffin 
and plate, 1180 
Gloves 6 doz. pair, 512 6 

“gee 2 
Feb. &. “10 “ “ and 8 pair, 1019 9 
se 8 pe ww ge 12 80 
aoe we ge we wage 282 
m0 8 
+65 


Desert Sand-Storm. 


In writing of the region south of the Atlas 
Mountains, the author of “‘The Great Sahara” 
gives a lively description of a- pillar of sand 
which passed him at no great distance. The 
Arabs think they can break these columns, as 
seamen break waterspouts, by firing into them 
with their guns. 


The morning was sultry and the sky cloudless, 
when we observed what seemed to be a water- 
spout gliding, or rather wheeling, along the 
horizon, followed by several others in rapid! 

‘succession, One of these dark columns crossed 
our path not above a hundred yards in front of 
us, and we at once saw that it was a cloud pillar, 
or whirlwind, moving rapidly along in a circular 
course, with a rotatory motion, and sweeping | 
with it volumes of sand. I fancied I could trace 
its course by the clean-swept appearance of the 
surface. 

As the pillar drifted by us it was narrower at 
the top than in the center, and then it gradually 
expanded till its summit was lost in a imisty 
cloud of sand, Near as we were, we were not; 
sensible of any current of air, although the | 
atmosphere was unusually oppressive, 

I recollect haying once witnessed a_ similar 
phenomenon in the Bermuda Islands. Ina 
garden on a hot summer's day, I was startled by 
a sudden rushing sound, and looking round, saw 
a whirling pillar of branches and leaves, which 
struck a stable near me, and in a few seconds 
stripped off a large portion. of its heavy slate 
roof, and passed on, breaking the shrubs and 
flowers in its course. 














In Norway—home of mighty Thor, 
Where rigors belt, and tempests roar; 
“Tis sald the gleeful winds that blow 
Adown the steeps of gleaming snow, 
Shout merrily to those below: 

H-0, H-O, H-O, H-O. 


/ 


The bending firs, no fonger mute, 

Bow to the boisterous salute ; 

And wave their branches to and fro, 

As through the spires the breezes blow, 

And blithely come and blithely go; 
H-0, H-O, H-O, H-O. 


Down to the lowlands swell the strains, 
Where housewives, with their busy pains, 
Stir, in the fagot’s cheerful glow, 
The gift that makes their youngsters grow, 
And blithely ladle to and fro 

H-0, H-O, H-O, H-0. 


H-0 (Hornby's Steam Cooked Oatmeal) 
Is recognized as the superior oatfood 

in every civilized country. 

The H-O Company's Buckwheat 

and Pancake Flours (each self-raising 
and ready for instant use) 

uphold in every sense the high standard 
of quality which characterizes 

all H-O products, and are sold 

by all important grocers. 
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Rich in Color 


And Rich and Delicate in Aroma and Flavor. 


The rich, red juice of the Concord Grape is 
a drink for the eyes as well as for the palate, 
and more than this, it contains more nutritive 
elements than any other fruit juice, fermented or 
unfermented. 

As bottled by the Welch Grape Juice Co., of 
Westfield, N. Y., from fresh, ripe, sound grapes 

rown in the immediate vicinity, all of the aro 
the flavor and the mildly stimulating and f 

jualities are permanently retained. There is no 
fermentation, noe aleohol, no adulteration, no 
deterioration. 

For the invalid needing a stimulating food-drink 
this pure juice of the grape is far superior to wine 

r any alcoholic liquor. It adds the needed 
strengthening elements to the impoverished 
blood, aids the stomach in digestion and gently 
stimulates the whole circulation. 

For sick or well, winter or summer, it is the 
most delicious and refreshing of all drinks. 

One reason for the supertority of its flavor is the 
perfect cleanliness employed in every part of its 
manutacture, from the gathering of the grapes to 
the bottling of the extracted juice. Received 
highest award at Paris. 

ruggists and grocers who do not sell it will 
gladly get it for you. 


Burdett 
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Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 








R. JOHNSON was a great tea drinker. 


It used to be said cf him that towards 
midnight, when he had finished his 
twentieth cup of tea, his conversation was 
irresistible, his logic unanswerable, he was 


at his greatest power. 


How many fluent 


talkers to-day owe their brilliancy to the in- 
vigoration of “original package” tea. If 
you want to know how clever you can be 
when you are at your best, try the experi- 


ment. 


Buy a pound of Chase & Sanborn’s 


Package Tea in the original air-tight lead 


form. 


It is a native drink. 


“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
TEAS, 


Onloft (Formosa Coton). 
Koh-i-noor (Eng Breakfast). 
Orange Pekoe(India & Ceylon) 
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T was Saturday after- 
| noon. Half a dozen 
seniors from the Law 
School w coming out 
of a Michigan Avenue 
gymnasium to finish their 
ex with a “‘constitu- 
tior down to Thirty- 








first Street. The weather 
was cool and bracing, and 
they strode on, three 
abreast, without breaking 
step until they neared 


Lake Row. 

“Wait a moment here, 
Dboys,” said George Bur- 
ton. “I'll run in and see 
if I can’t get Crom Parks 
to come along.’’ 

“Drag him along!’ growled John Baxter, 
who was from the West and took life hard. 

“T’ll try, but he’s gloomy to-day.” 

“What business has he to be gloomy?” 
demanded Harvey Myers. 

“Absque Hoe has been lecturing him, I 
guess, about grinding harder.’ 

“Tf I had his money, they could do their own 
grinding,” put in Guy Faulkner. “He's an 
idiot to be digging at law books and his 
father worth a million. Why doesn’t he get 
out and spend some of it 

“You've no grievance,’’ remarked Baxter, in 
his freezing way. “I reckon you seen about 
as much of his money as anybod 

Faulkner, who was never notable for doing 
his share, looked rather disconcerted, “I’m 
not saying he isn’t all right,” he protested, 
feebly. ‘‘He’s a good fellow, only he ought to 
be having more fun.”” 

The group halted, and Burton ran up the 
steps. Cromwell's quarters were rather more 
luxurious than those of his classmates, but it 
‘was not because he was rich that he had been 
chosen class president. Aside from his reputed 
means, he stood for something personally. 

“What did Burton get in Contracts?” asked 
Baxter. The markings had just that moming 
been announced. 

“B,” said Stern, “and that makes four ‘B’s’ 
to the good this year.” 

“He must be a favorite with old Absque!”’ 
growled Baxter, who had secured a “C’’ in 
Contracts only by sitting up nights, and missing 
most of the fun at the modest students’ club on 
Wabash Avenue. “He didn’t get as many as 
that all last year. He doesn’t work. Ilow 
does he do it?” he demanded savagely of 
nobody in particular; and nobody made 
answer, 

Burton, meanwhile, opened Parks’s door with 
the confidence of a familiar, and walked through 
to the front room. Deep down in a big leather 
chair, his feet well up, Cromwell sat staring 
Moodily out at the lake. 

“Hello, Crom, what are you doing?” 

“Thinking.” 

“What's the row ?”” 

“The same old thing.” 

“I saw Prof. Jones talking to you this 
morning. He’s an everlasting grind, that 
fellow.” 

“Old Absque is all right. It’s I who am 
fooling myself, just as he says, by not getting 
down to this thing and working.” 

“No danger of getting plucked, is there, 
Crom ?”” 

“It’s not that bad, I guess.” 

“Because there’s no use of that. I can pull 
you out without the least trouble.’’ 

Cromwell Parks looked at him lazily. ‘‘Bur- 
ton, you must have a great head.” 

“No better than any one else’s, Crom ; there’s 
something in using it right, of course. The 
fellows are outside. Come on down to Thirty- 





















first Street. You won’t do any good sitting | 


here, moping. Come on, there’s six of us.’’ 
“Faulkner, and so forth 2” 
“What are you so down on Faulkner for? 
Anyhow he’s not the only one. Myers and 
Baxter and Phillips and Stern— Come on!” 





LUS FIRST HONORS 


By Frank H.Spearman =F 


“T ought to be getting up on Real 
Property for Monday’s exam." 

“Oh, that’s easy. Nobody fails 
on Real Property. Do it to-night 
and to-morrow. Come on.” 

Parks shook himself up, put on 
his hat and followed Burton down- 
stairs, not because Burton urged, 
but because it suited his whim to * 
go. When Cromwell joined the 
party, the social barometer rose 
rapidly. He saw funny things all 
the way down the avenue; Baxter 
liked his retorts, which were keen; 
Myers liked his laugh, which was 








catching; Phillips liked his jokes 
because they bubbled, and Faulkner 
liked the prospect of one of his little 
dinners. 

For a mile the party strolled gaily. 
Then they paraded back along 


Wabash Avenue, up to the West- 
minster, a fine hotel in those days; 
and there Cromwell, as Faulkner 
had been hoping, invited the com- 
pany to dine with him. 

They went to his rooms for the evening 


to sing, and space enough in the apartment for 


six or seven men without two having to sit on ; 
the bed—a spaciousness which no other fellow 


could boast. 
Sunday being a day of rest, Cromwell did 
hot open his books on Real Property; and he 


entered the classroom for the examination on | 


Monday morning with some very hazy ideas of 
the precise distinction between “‘joint tenancy’’ 
and “tenancy in common.” 

Whether Professor Jones—Absque Hoc, as 
the boys called him— was in a particularly 
unpleasant mood when he made up the ques- 
tions, or whether the sixty-odd men were worse 
prepared than usual, there was a suppressed 
groan when the examination papers were given 
out. It was afterward ranked as ‘‘the toughest 
quiz for years.” Some plunged boldly in; 
others stared in mute despair. Burton, sitting 
next to Parks, started off with industry. 
Cromwell himself, frankly bewildered, chewed 
his pencil and eyed the knotty problems 
resentfully. 

After a while Burton turned half round. 
‘What are you doing, Crom?” he asked, in an 
undertone. 

“Nothing.’’ 

“Only an hour more, you know.” 

“That’s a great plenty for me.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“It’s a flunk.” 

Writing on industriously, Burton managed 
to pass Cromwell a card filled with memoranda 
bearing on the examination. 

“Put that stuff in your own words,” whis- 
pered Burton. 

“Thanks,” said Parks, dryly. He looked at 
the card only long enough to make out its 
purport and tore it up. 

Burton saw the action and looked resentful. 
“All right,” he whispered, sulkily, “suit 
yourself.” 

And Parks did so by staring at the ceiling, 





where little Cupids wrestled with a plaster 
of Paris oil-can—at least that was all 
Cromwell could make out of the center- 






“CROMWELL RECOVERED HIMSELF ENOUGH TO BOW."’ 


‘piece. Then, it being December and snowing, 
because he had a piano. There was a chance | his mind would wander out of the window to | 


the Michigan woods, and he wondered if the 
boys were getting any deer. Aftera while he 
began writing; but when he passed in his 
paper he knew it was worthless. 

That night George Burton came up to his 
room. 

“George,”’ said Parks, abruptly, “‘is that the 
way you get your examination work?” 

“What way?” 

“Stealing it.”” 

“Stealing it? Oh, come now! That exam- 
ination was an outrage to begin with. You 
ought to have heard the boys talk about it after 
they came out. 
such questions. It wouldn’t surprise me if the 
whole class asked for his resignation. That’s 
right. They won’t stand it. What are you 
going to do when a man comes at you that 
way?” 

Cromwell said nothing for a while; he was 
staring in his indifferent way into the fire. 


| “Me?” he asked, after a bit, as if the question 


had just occurred to him. “Why, if I don’t 
know my subject, I just take a zero and kick 
myself—that’s all.” 

“That doesn’t get you your degree.” 

“No, that doesn’t get you your degree, that’s 
a fact. But the way you’re going at it—I’m 
thinking your degree will get you.” 

“What’s the difference? The whole thing’s 
a bluff, anyway.” 

“That may be, though I don’t believe it. 
But no matter; there’s nothing pulls a fellow 
so low—I mean with himself—as cheating.’’ 

Burton reddened, blustered, tried to get 
angry. But the annoying thing was that Parks 
was indifferent and said things in such an 
even way. 


“Some of the high-stand fellows are doing it, | 


just the same,” said Burton, with an air of 
being able to tell a great deal. 

“I don’t care who’s doing it. You’re too 
decent for that kind of dishonesty. Cut loose. 


He’d no business asking any | 


| Isn’t your pride and manhood worth some- 

thing? What do you think of yourself after 
| that sort of work? What does it cost you each 
time? Did you ever figure? A man 
who will let that kind of a habit get 
the best of him—well, what wouldn’t 
he do? Wouldn’t he lie? Wouldn’t 
he steal, George?” 

“I didn’t come here to be insulted!” 
said Burton, jumping up angrily. 

“Hold on, George, sit down. Do you 
hear? I say, sitdown!” And George 
did sit down. 

“All I want you to do is to look the 
thing square in the face, right now 
It’s a hundred times easier in the 
start. I know, I tell you; for I’ve done 
some dodging myself — in my own way 
and in my own day. But this cheating 
in class work is absolutely detestable: 
it’s stealing. 1 don’t care how you put 
it.” 

Burton, crestfallen and angry, argued 
and evaded; but Parks pushed the fact 
at him mercilessly, in all its contempti- 
ble meanness. 

Burton went home red to the heart. 
He thought the subject would be for- 
gotten by the next time he met Parks, 
but to his annoyance Cromwell took it 
up at once. : 

“There are not many boys in the class 
I'd do much worrying over, George, on 
a question of honesty. You and I have 
been pretty close friends this year, — 
almost chums,—haven’t we? It comes 
home to me—that’s the fact of it.”” 

“Why don’t you say something about 
Faulkner? He cheats right along. And 
he’s one of old Abeque’s pets; they talk 
of Faulkner for class honors.” 

“Faulkner doesn’t cheat, does he ?”” 

“Doesn’t he? Oh, no!” 

“Well, I never had any use for these 
prize fellows, anyway,” retorted Crom- 
well, with a shade of annoyance; his 
antipathy to Faulkner was well known. 
“I don’t have to toady to professors or 
steal examinations—not for anybody!” 
he said, angrily. 

“I don’t like it, either,” replied 
Burton, seizing the chance to excuse 
himself, “but I’m in it, don’t you see?” 

“Get out.”” 

“I can’t do it and graduate.’’ 

“Then don’t graduate. Don’t go into 
the world with a lie on your diploma.” 

Burton came down the next evening, 
like one who could not keep away from 
the lion’s den. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, after another of Crom- 
well’s vigorous denunciations. “Yes, but that 
doesn’t show me the way out. I'll never get 
my degree if I quit cribbing—that’s all.” 

“Die like a man, then. Put in another year 
| and end honest.”’ 

“You talk about another year as if I had a 
dozen to spare. I have to get out and earn my 
living, man. The family have sent me here 
and kept my brother back a year till I’m off 
their hands—there’s the whole thing now. It’s 
all very well for you to talk virtuously, only it 
doesn’t fit my case—not by a long shot!” he 
' concluded, moodily. 

Cromwell looked perplexed, but he gritted 
his teeth. “I’d stop cheating,” he said, with 
determination, “if I had to go out and drive a 
milk-wagon!’” 

Burton made no answer. They were both 
silent for a time. Cromwell felt it did appear 
| cold-blooded after handling a fellow so roughly 
| not to point a way out for him. “See here, 
| George,” said he, finally, “settle down to a 
grind—and a good hard one.” 

Burton shook his head. “I never could make 
Trusts and Contracts.” 

“Look here,” Cromwell cried, with one of his 
fits of sudden energy, “if you will get down 
hard, I’ll turn in and do something myself! 
I’m not a genius, or anything of that sort, but 
if we double up, George—why, they can’t beat 
us!” he exclaimed, bringing his fist down on 
the table. 

“Crom, I wish I had your spirit.”” 

“Will you do it?” 

Burton hesitated just a moment. 
there’s nothing else for it, Crom.” 

“That’s good! Cut loose from that Faulkner 
gang. Let them steal the honors if they want 
to. Come down here and room with me. I'll 
see it doesn’t cost you any more than it does 
over there. Cut loose, start fresh—and start 
right !’’ And they struck hands on it. 

But bad habits are hard to shake off. Burton 


“] guess 
| 
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was like a cripple who had cast away his| deservedly plucked. The five vacant places 


crutches; even the unusually hardy Cromwell 
was more than once discouraged at his friend’s 
stumbling. 

More than once, too, in his perplexity, Crom- 
well had to have recourse to old Absque for 
hints as to how to direct the work he had| 
undertaken, but he covered the facts carefully 
always, and if Absque had any suspicions he 
never showed them. 

In fact, Cromwell found that without a 
perfectly clear understanding on his own part of 
a knotty point, there was not much use in trying 
to explain it to Burton. This meant something 
more in the way of work than he had bargained 
for. He found himself obliged to give the 
closest attention to lectures and to study his 
text-books with the utmost concentration. This 
done, he was usually ready for 
Burton; and George, incited by 
the work of his tutor, forged 
ahead in a way that surprised 
himself. 

Some time after they had well 
started, the dean, in one of his 
class talks, spoke at length and 
very sharply on the prevalence 
of cheating in school work. 
Burton drew a great breath 
when he and Parks got out on 
the street. Cromwell said noth- 
ing, but the grind went on after 
that at a harder pace than ever, 
The boys began to joke Burton 
about being after the class 
honors, and Stern, who as well 
as Faulkner was already in the 
field, was a good deal stirred 
over it. 

Towever, the chaff made no 
change in the daily work. Neither of the boys 


HAN 


felt at any time confident that the degrees they | 


were striving for were assured. Shortly after 
his first talk, the dean, in a second and more 
severe lecture on the subject of dishonesty in 
class work, intimated that an example would 
certainly be made of the worst offenders. 

After that George Burton became almost sick. 
But Cromwell struck the table only the harder 
and grimly exclaimed, “Work will do it, George ; 
work, and plenty of it, and early and late!”’ 

So it actually came about in June that George 
went in to the last of his senior examinations 
with only a clear head and five months of honest 
work in it. Others were there bringing the same 
artful equipment which had enabled them before 
to steal certificates of honest labor. 
these old Absque, who was looking calmly down 


on the class, had digged a cruel pit, and into it! 


the conspirators fell wriggling. 
When the examination papers were given out, 


the sensation among certain of the students, ay 
little clique headed by Faulkner, could not be) 


concealed. Neither Burton nor Parks under- 
stood it; but the twisting and squirming for a 
time were noticeable. Faulkner passed out early, 
and he looked as if he had seen a ghost. Burton 
kept on writing. He was one of the last to stop, | 
and as he handed in his paper Absque Hoe | 
smiled at him. 

“Got it all, have you, Burton? Glad to see 
you busy. By the way, did you hear about our 
printer being bribed? Yes, I 
changed printers this time and - 
got an honest fellow out where ‘ 
I live, at Evanston, to set up the 
questions for me. Some of our 
seniors offered him a hundred 
dollars for a copy of the exam- 
ination questions. Of course, 
he asked me what to do about it, 
and I told him by all means to 
supply them, which he did and 
gave me the hundred dollars. 
It put me to the trouble of getting 
up a new set of questions. 

“But ] imagine,” said Absque, 
“that when I look over these 
papers I can tell without much 
trouble who this money belongs. 
to, and I shall then divide it pro 
rata among the conspirators.” 

Burton had barely strength enough to get out | 
of the room. Thirty minutes later everybody 
in the corridors had heard the news, There were j 
serious faces among the students; none dared 
predict what would happen, and indeed no one 
found out until the night of the graduation 
exercises, which came a little less than a week 
later. 

That night Central Music Ilall was packed 
from parquet to gallery. On the platform, in 
addition to the seats for the faculty and the 
trustees and the distinguished guests, there were | 
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spoke loudly enough. One day a party of hunters came up the trail, 
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bewilderment at their master's long absence. | survivors fied in terror to the depths of the forest, 


Since that day few of them have ever been 





“TOOK BOTH TREMBLING 


As the names rolled from the lips of the 








| His knees gave a little as he went forward to 

| get his diploma, and when he came back with 
the precious document, he drew close and silently 
to Cromwell’s side. 

Cromwell himself was among the last to receive 
his parchment, and while his classmates were 
congratulating him, the dean had risen again to 
announce the distribution of prizes. 

The first big one went to the man whom 
everybody was glad to see get it—honest John 
Baxter. For the best thesis on International 
Law, John was awarded the Fellows Prize, and 

| the big chap looked much overcome. A number 
of lesser awards followed rapidly, but excitement 


waited for the last, which carried | 
the class honors. With Faulkner 
out of the competition, the prize , 


had been commonly conceded 
to Stern, whose marking was 
very high. Speculation now 
paused before the words of the 
dean. 

“A word of explanation,” said 
he, deliberately, “may properly 
precede the award of the only 
prize remaining to be conferred: 
the Richardson Prize is one apart 
from those which have gone 
before. It was designed by its 
founder to stand not only for 
excellence in scholarship, but for 
those special traits in the stu- 
dent, and in the student life, 


a 
¥ 


which, in the judgment of the; 


founder, advised by the faculty, 
make best for that type of man 
' which our school is glad to put forth as its own. 
“Seven times in the history of the school since 


Ds." 


the fire, seven times out of the twelve in which | 
we have graduated our young men, it has been 


and the goats, happy at the thought of human : seen within gunshot of a man. Those who are 
companionship once more, ran to meet them. | familiar with the mountains say that not even 
There was a fusillade of shots, and before the the Rocky Mountain sheep, which have been 
astonished animals learned the meaning of the , wild things from time immemorial, are so shy and 


noise nearly half their number were dead. The | wary as the offspring of old Jules Banllier’s pets, 
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ceiling to have room to dress 
in! She sped noiselessly 
back to her own room, re 
gaining it just as the door. 
bell rang—a familiar, quick, 





| ETURAH, commonly 
called Tude, had 
several gr inces, 


and had shut her 
her room with 





If up in 
them. Her 











birthday was just three days er peal. The bridegroom 
| distant, and to-morrow of to-morrow had come to 
even there was to be a call upon the bride. Tude 
wedding in the house! listened in half-seornful 

Who would think of so amusement to the hasty dick 
small a matter asa suppressed of Alice’s heels on the stairs, 


juvenile’s birthday so soon after an event like 
a wedding? Besides, from two similar expe | 
Tiences in recent family history, Tude knew | ance. Then quiet reigned above stairs. 
| very well that her mother’s purse would not be; Tude hadn't been asked to “‘assist ;’” but then, 
equal for some time even to the modest demands | she was excused from household duties on account 
of a birthday party. of her studies. At this very moment she was 
Grievance number two lay, in all its newly | supposed to be assiduously 
| laundered freshness, upon Tude’s bed. The | repairing the failures she 
hem of the snowy garment was of a lavish depth | had made in her last exam- 
—too lavish for new goods! Tude’s practised | ination; but nothing was 
eye had discerned that the gown was a gift from | farther from her thoughts. 
Beatrice, turned up at the bottom and taken in| She went out and peeped 
at various seams that it might be accommodated | over the banisters. There 
to the slim, girlish figure and “ankle length” of | was no one in sight, but a 
its new owner. soft, subdued murmur 
A sash the rich wine color of which proclaimed | issued from the open parlor 
it to be the one-time property of Eunice, and a| door. Tude loved Alice 
pair of white evening gloves that showed traces of | dearly, in spite of the 


The mother’s voice called from distant regions, 
summoning Beatrice and Eunice to her assist- 





But for. 





“THE DOOR WAS SUDDENLY 
FLUNG OPEN.” 


my privilege to award this prize. To-night, for careful cleaning, lay beside the gown. Upon a 
the eighth time, and, as always, in the presence | chair—the chair, for there was space in the room 
of the founder, the Nestor of the Illinois bar,”"— | for but one—stood, side by side, a pair of slippers, 
and all eyes turned.involuntarily toward the box : beautiful, it is true, but yet bearing evidence of 
in which sat the white-haired jurist to whom: considerable wear. In fact they, with the accom 
the dean referred,—‘I have the panying pair of stockings, had 
pleasure of announcing that by graced the dainty feet of the 
a decision of the faculty reached bride elect herself. 
to-day I am permitted to give Tude knew she would look 
again the Richardson Prize. very nice in the clothes; the 
Cromwell Parks!” sting lay in the fact that never 
| There was an absolute, a in all her remembrance had 
painful silence. Cromwell she owned a “ brand-new ” 
Parks, growing red and white garment. Sometimes the 
very fast, sat like one stunned. things were “just as good as 
' Again the dean called his name. new,” but often they were 
Burton, himself greatly moved, freshened by a dip into the 
tried to shake intelligence into dye-pot, and always they were 
his mentor. Old John Baxter more or less made over. The 
| punched him, and then Crom home supply was usually equal 
well, with an extraordinary to the demand, but if by any 
effort, walked out and stood chance it threatened to run 
before the dean. But the lights short there were the annual 
were swimming and he.heard batches from Grace and 
nothing that was said; only when the dean ! Genevieve to fall back on. Happy, happy young 
waved his hand toward a row of stately volumes, people whose clothing came fresh from the store! 
which were the substantial evidence that he , Nobody knew how ardently Tude desired clothes 
had actually taken the first honors, did Crom- , “fresh from the store.’’ 
well recover himself enough to; She made room in the tiny closet, a mere 
bow. ‘erevice rescued from between the rafters, for 
How he got back to his place | her newly donated possessions, and bumped her 
he never knew; but Burton, | head in stowing them away. She sat down 
with a tremendous clap on his suddenly upon the bed to rub the aching spot, 





“THERE! THEREL” 





excited classmates. | of the closet. 
When at last Cromwell could| This little dormer room had become a sore 
speak; when the vast. audience, | | subject in her thoughts—as sore as the bumps. 
through with its applause, was ; The elders had each in turn occupied it, and 
pushing out of the auditorium; | been graduated from it; but no one seemed to 
when the classmates, seniors no : realize that Tude's rapidly accumulating inches 
longer, but parting comrades, entitled her toa promotion also. Now she reflected 
were passing the last of the | that after to-morrow there would be a vacancy 
banter, Cromwell turned to| in the suite of three spacious apartments across 
George Burton. the hall—a vacancy that she might be invited to 
“Burt,” said he, and with ai fill. Not that she was glad because of the near 
look of good-natured reproach, | departure of another sister, but since she was 
as if realizing at the last moment , going — 
3 what it was all about, ‘do you know that this | 
| is all your fault?’ | aforementioned suite. 
George gripped his hand; he couldn't speak | there, Tude knew, trying on 
just then, but he looked as if he understood. itheir bridesmaids’ dresses. 
Concerning this was the worst 
grievance of all. Tude had 
: wanted—oh, how much she had 
Wild Tame Goats. wanted!—to be a bridesmaid, 
qr favoring conditions, it takes but a very few | too. But no one else, seemingly, 
years for the most thoroughly domesticated | had ever thought of it. Oh, 
| prehst to relapse into the wildness of their well — 
prehistoric ancestors. Among the San Juan! Was not that the tinkle of 





shoulder, roused him, and he | still tender from the last-but-one bump. Of late | 
found himself in the midst of his : her head was always striking the low door-frame | 


A hum of happy voices sounded from the; 
; eae | : 
Reatrice and Eunice were | possible ; f« 


gvievances, and had an 
honest regard for the young =) 
man her sister was going -- - 

to marry ; but her lip curled 
disdainfully at the mur- 
mur, even while she was 
filled with a wondering admiration for the intel- 
lectual capacity necessary to sustain the hours 
upon hours of conversation with which these 





A CHECK FOR FIFTY 
DOLLARS | "” 


, two infatuated young people had entertained 


themselves for months past. 

“And then he’ll have to come back this evening 
to discuss something they'll have forgotten this 
afternoon.” Tude smiled grimly. “Well, I’ll go 
and have another look at Alice’s gown.” 

That important garment lay ‘‘on view” in the 
sewing-room. Tude smoothed its creamy silken 
folds with a thrill of delight. It was so beautiful 
and so—new! She wondered if, were she ever 
to be married, she would have a lovely new 
gown, or would her wedding raiment even be 
second-hand? Little doubt but it would be 
handed down to her, she thought dejectedly, and 
probably it would be this very gown, for Alice 
had always been exasperatingly “easy” on her 
clothes, and Fred Randolph was rich enough to 
buy his wife many new dresses. It would 
certainly not be compulsory for Alice ever to 
wear it again after the coming ceremony. 

Tude slowly lifted the dress from its box, 
responsive to a terrible but fascinating temptation 
to have the first “try on.’”? Where was the harm 
if the dress was to be hers eventually ? 

Tude was as tall as any of her sisters, but her 
form was still slender and girlish, and the splendid 
garment slipped easily on over her school dress. 
She had piled her thick auburn hair high on ber 
head, fastening it there by a lavish and dexterous 
use of Alice’s shell pins and the jeweled comb 
Fred had given her last Christmas. Soon she 
stood looking over her shoulder into the big 
mirror, lost in admiration of her metamorphosed 
self. 

She was brought to her senses by ascending 
voices. Horrors! Alice was bringing up her 
bridegroom to see the bridal robe! 

The clothes-press! It was full of trousseau 
paraphernalia, but Tude pressed her palpitating 
self inside, = '@ ‘++ door as nearly shut as 

Jtheeown protruded. 

> pall it 

in. ale, were alresuy at the 
door—in another moment — 

Another ring at the door-bell— 
a rush in the hall below—loud, 
glad voices — kisses — childish 
laughter — the married sisters 
had arrived. Tude heard Alice 
say: 

“1 think I must run down at 





ranged sixty-four chairs, and as the seniors filed | Mountains in southwestern Colorado, there lives 
in to fill them, the andience rose and cheered \a herd of milk-white guats, whose wildness gives | 
heartily. striking illustration of this fact. 

One, two, three, five, ten, twenty, fifty, fifty-: Thirty years ago the progenitors of these goats 
nine of the sixty-four chairs were filled, and there | were the pets of old Jules Baullier, a French- 
were whisperings through the big audience. Canadian who lived a hermit in these mountains, 
Fifty-nine men, sixty-four chairs—five vacant | Here he trapped and hunted, his only compan- 
places. , ions a pair of white goats he had bought during 

Slowly and with his accustomed dignity, the one of his infrequent visits to the little town 
venerable “dean made the announcements, and of Durango, in the valley. The goats multiplied 
then the secretary of the faculty read clearly | rapidly, and ina few years the old Frenchman 


and impressively the names of the fifty-nine found himself the shepherd of a numerous flock. : 
At last he died, and from that day his goats | 


men on whom had been conferred the degree of 


Bachelor of Laws. Naturally, nothing was knew no man save as an enemy. They lingered 


said of Faulkner and the four who had been, about the lonely cabin for weeks, bleating in , 


“sweet” Alice’s laughter? 
Tude stood up, an answering 
i smile curving her own lips. 
! Youth is not proof against mer- 
riment. She crept out of her 
room and along the hall, meaning 
suddenly to pounce in upon the ~>--- 
trio of maidens. Half -way 
toward the open door of Alice's 
chamber Eunice's voice reached 
her: “O Bee, what a delightful dressing-room 
this one of Alice's will make for us!” 

Tude stopped short, her eyes filling with angry 
tears. “ Dressing-room,” indeed! She had to push 
her bed back into the corner under the sloping 


once, Fred. Just go in and look 
at it—yonder in that long box— 
then come down. Grace and 
Genevieve will think it strange 
if I—” The rest was lost as she 
turned to descend the stairs. 
Through the narrow aperture 
Tude could see the young man 
look blankly into the empty box, 
and then glance slowly round 
the room, searching for the missing contents. 
She felt sure discovery was inevitable, and 
‘ pushing the door open, stumbled out, unluckily 
catching one foot as she did so in the twisted 
folds of the skirt. There was a horrible tearing 





“you DON'T THINK THIS TOO 
SMART?” 


xovesBER 1, 1900, 


sound, and Tude was precipitated headlong at | 
the feet of her prospective brother-in-law! 

He picked her up, and Tude could hardly keep | 
back the hysterical laughter that rose in her, 
throat at his look of astonishment. Then — t 

“Why, oh why, did I put it on?” 

The words burst out to the accompaniment of 
a flood of tears that rained over the front of the, 
Tuined gown. | 

“That’s what I’ve been wondering, myself,’’ 
said Fred Randolph, recovering his voice. “Is 
that really Alice’s dress, Tudie? Or is it your 
own bridesmaid’s gear? I believe Alice has told 
me that her sisters are to officiate in that capacity.”” 

“Oh, not 1! cried Tude. “Beatrice and 
Eunice, but not I!" i 

She had rearranged the luckless gown so as, ‘ 
for the moment, to conceal its ruin, and was, 
wrestling valiantly with her pigtail. Now she | 
flung the long, louse ends of the braid despairingly | 
back ward. 

“Oh, what shall I do” 

The young man took both trembling hands ! 
into a true brotherly clasp, and looked kindly 
into the excited young face. i} 

“Come out here to this seat at the end of the | 
hall and tell me all about it, little sister. Then | 
we shall find a way out of it, never fear. I doubt 
if it's half as bad as you think.” 

Tude shook her head at these encouraging | 
words, but moved by their sympathy, confessed 
the whole series of grievances with remorseful 
self-reproach. 

“Poor little soul!’ said her confessor. “I 
understand. Ah, don't 1? Say, Tudie, you’re 
the youngest of a lot of girls, and I’m the youngest | 
of a big family of boys. I’m going to get you out 
of this scrape. Just you keep cool and hide 
somewhere till I can see Alice alone.” 

Tude again retired to her own room, and after 
what seemed to her hours, light footsteps sounded | 
on the stairs and along the hall. The door-knob | 
turned. 

“O Alice!” 

“Why, Tude! Are you crying this way just 
about that accident to my dress? Don’t, dear. 
It isn’t worth so many tears. I'd no business 
buying it in the first place, for we really couldn’t 
afford it. So I should have been content to be 
married in my travelling dress, just as I intend 
to be now—without fuss or feathers. And—do 
you hear me, Tude? I am relieved to have it 
so! Beeand Eunice? Oh, they can utilize their | 
new gowns for evening wear, for of course I, 
shall not need any bridesmaids now. Only, 
Tude, if you will, I'd like to have just you to | 
stand up with me. Yes, I’ve told Bee and 
Eunice, and mother, too. No one else need know 
anything about it. There! there!” 

Yes, Alice was “sweet.” 

The day after the wedding there came a note 
to Tude from Mrs. Randolph, Fred's mother: 

My DEAR: WIIl you come over to-morrow ; 
evening, and keep an old woman company till 
bedtime? I’m shut in with a cold and am very 


lonely. Tell your mother I'll send you home in 
the carriage. 





Mrs. Randolph and Tude sat before the fire, 
the latter reading aloud, when the door was 
suddenly flung open, and in trooped a host of high- 
school girls and boys, followed by Fred and Alice. 

“Why-y!” gasped Tude. “I thought you two 
had gone ‘down South!" ”” 

“We did go part way,’’ answered Fred, gravely, 
“but were suddenly recalled to attend the birth- 
day party of a young relative of ours of whom | 
we are rather fond. We intend to start South 
all over again on the midnight express.”’ 

Was there ever such another happy evening? 
In school circles for months, time was reckoned 
from its date as, “That happened before the 
party,” or ‘This was after the party,” as the 
case was. At its end Tude rode home in the 
carriage that was taking Fred and Alice back to 
the railway station. They drove off, leaving her 
standing on the steps with a rustling something 
in her hand, over which Fred had pressed her 
fingers when he bade her geod-by, whispering 
into her ear at the same time: 

“To buy new frocks with, little sister!” 

The hall light disclosed a check for fifty dollars! 

Her mother and sisters were still up, but quite 


evidently had not hew*”" " "+ = in. Voices 
guided bes-teo—~ “from which 
B 


“O mother, since we have the dresses, don’t 
you think we might manage it? Fifty dollars 
would cover every bit of the add’ .on:" >xpense.”’ | 

“It will also cover several small bilis for which 
purpose I must use the fifty I have left of last 
quarter’s income, my dear,” replied the mother. 

“Oh dear! If Judge Somers only hadn’t 
moved so far away!’ sighed Eunice. “Mother, 
couldn’t we let the bills stand just this once? 
‘Next quarter will soon be due, and we can pay 
bills any time, but we can never be bridesmaids | 
at Maud Somers’s wedding but once! Besides, 
though I wouldn’t have Tude know it for the 
world, I was dreadfully disappointed at the 
change in Alice’s arrangements, and am just | 
pining to wear my dress for its original purpose.” 

“I think we will not begin to run over our | 
income, Eunice,’ said the mother, with gentle | 
firmness. 

Tude crept back to the front door, and reéntered | 





noisily. | 
“T’ve come, mother! I’m going up-stairs!’’ 
she called over the banisters. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Both girls burst out laughing. Their mother 
came to her door. 
“O mother, we've just decided not to go to 


endorsed by Tude, on Beatrice’s dressing. table, 
and with it a note that read: 


575 


style, more ornate than would now find favor, 
but very attractive to all his contemporaries. 
1 remember one sermon of his in which he 


| wedding. 


| Teflectively, 
; that old tippet she wears is getting shamefully ; 
But I never thought of this being the | 


DEAR GIRLS: Fred gave me this for my birth- 
| day. lean do what I please with it. And I please 
to want you to take it and go to Maud Somers's 
If you don’t I'll think it’s because I 
spoiled Alice’s! 


The sisters looked at each other with moist eyes. | 


“Dear, unselfish child!’’ exclaimed Beatrice. 

“And we —” 

“Have not been exactly unselfish in all way’ 3, I 
fear, according to Fred. Ten to one he’s given 
her this money to buy new clothes. 
remember he seemed to think that the reason 
why she —”’ 

Beatrice paused to hold at arm’s length and 
critically inspect a brand-new fur collar, a gift 
from Genevieve. 

“I was going to give Tude my old one on 
account of her weak throat,” she remarked, 
“and because I noticed yesterday 


shabby. 
child’s birthday. You don’t think this too smart 
for a young girl, do you, Eunice?’ 


“Tt isn’t too smart for Tude!” declared Eunice. : 
“There’s a muff with this,” reflected Beatrice. | 


“A new lining will make my other look very 


| well, though it is rather ancient in style.” 


“T saw the dearest little blue hat at Thornton’s 
yesterday —” 

“Wouldn’t that newest style of shoe make 
Tude’s feet look beautiful ?” 

“Tude is worth more than all the Maud 
Somerses in the world!” 


“Ever so much more! Ten times over!” 


HERE are some who argue—and among : 


them is my friend, the present Dean of 


Rochester—that every sermon ought to be | 


“extempore,’’ as it is called, i. e., delivered with- 
out book ; and that if it be read from a manuscript 
it is hardly to be called a sermon at all. Yet it is 
certain that more preachers have, in this century, 
produced a powerful effect by written sermons 
than by those which have been, more or less, 
learned by heart, or as the Scotch used to call it, 
“committed.” 

Cardinal Manning was very effective as a 
speaker. As a preacher he seems to have pro- 
duced stronger spiritual emotion before he left 
the pale of the Church of England than after- 
ward. One who was himself eminent and inter- 
esting both as a preacher and as a man—the late 
Edward Monro of Harrow Weald—described 
to me how once Mr. Manning had preached in 
Balliol College Chapel on the text, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God;”’ and 
how, as the sermon flowed on, the silence became 
more and more breathless, more and more “a 
silence that could be felt,”’ while the eye of every 
young undergraduate was fixed upon him, and 
all those youths seemed to be literally hanging 
upon his words. 


You | 


Maud’s wedding, that’s all.” imagined himself to be walking in a churchyard 
“I thought that had been decided before we! and musing on the varied lives of those who lay 
came up-stairs. Anyway, I don’t see anything , in those mounded graves. But if one element of 
about that so funny as to provoke laughter | his success lay in his style, another was the 
enough to awaken one from sleep at this hour of | ardor of conviction which expressed itself in his 
the night. You had much better go to bed.” delivery. He would work himself up in the 
The door opposite closed not too gently. | pronouncement of a passage until, at its close, 
“Dear mother! How cross she can be when his whole body seemed a-tremble, and his sen- 
she’s sleepy! Never mind, she’ll laugh with us , tences became the utterance not only of the lips 
to-morrow. And Tude —” | but of the whole man. His addresses were 
— j largely utilized by other preachers. One of 
“Tush! She’s asleep! his friends, and I believe former curate, was 
‘ don’t—Oh-b-h!” the late excellent and beloved Canon Rowsell 
The muffled shriek was caused by Beatrice | of Westminster — himself a very remarkable 
bumping her head on the top of Tude’s closet, | preacher. He told me that on one occasion he 
‘but Tude was sluinbering too peacefully to be went with Melville to hear a well-known bishop 
roused by the duplicate of her own oft-uttered | preach. As they went out, he asked Melville 
lament. The moonlight streamed in through! what he had thought of the sermon. “Of the 
the dormer window, lighting the low space manner,” said Melville, “you can judge as well 
wherein stood Tude’s bed. She had pushed it, as myself. Of the matter I cannot profess to 
there early in the evening when she dressed to | bea critic. It was word for word my own!” 
go to Mrs. Randolph’s, and on her return had| It is worth mentioning that Melville had the 
been too weary, poor child, to move it out to its | art, which I never saw equaled by any other 
place again. preacher, of preventing himself from being 
Eunice crept out under the sloping roof to lay | interrupted by coughing even at times of the 
a good-night kiss upon the sleeper’s lips, but | year when colds were most prevalent. No one 
Beatrice stood upright at the door, glancing about | coughed while he was speaking, but whenever 
her. he had finished any clearly marked paragraph in 
“Selfish pigs!” she muttered. “Eunice,” she | his discourse, he used to pause. Then every one 
whispered, softly, “can’t we carry Tude’s treas-| coughed and blew their noses, after which he 
ures all into Alice’s room to-night? Don’t} would proceed undisturbed to the end of the 
you think we might carry her into Alice’s bed | next paragraph! This was an absolutely unique 
without waking her ?’’ phenomenon in the delivery of Melville’s sermons. 
Thomas Dale, for many years Vicar of St. 
Pancras and afterward Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
for a very short time Dean of Rochester, is not 
now very widely remembered; yet in his day he 
was a well-known preacher, and I have heard 
him deliver sermons of striking beauty. He read 
them, but he read them effectively. He was 
something of a poet, and there are beautiful 
passages in his littleknown poem on ‘The 
Widow of Nain.” 


Step softly, Eunice, 





A Sermon to Schoolboys. 


Some thirty years ago I first made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Doctor Liddon. Doctor 
Vaughan, afterward Master of the Temple and 
e| Dean of Llandaff, invited Doctor Liddon and 

e|myself to preach the morning and evening 
y | Serinons respectively in his church, at some great 
1! musical festival. As we came out of the morning 
f service I said to Doctor Liddon that his sermon 
r/had been delightful in every respect but this— 
, | that it seemed to make it impossible for any one 
z/ to follow him. For many years Doctor Liddon 
» Preached without book. He afterward deliber- 
3 ately abandoned this practice and read his 
i sermons. The vast audiences which listened to 
- | him Sunday after Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
ings the Presbyterian minister, Doctor Cum- | show that, learned and refined as he was, he yet 
ming. He, too, was extremely popular, full of | could reach the masses as well as he had reached 
; anecdote, sprightly and effective. He won his: his university audiences. He was a High- 
chief fame as an expounder of the Apocalypse; , churchman, a friend and follower of Pusey’s. 
but he would not have denied that all which was | There was an immense charm in his modest and 
really valuable in his system was borrowed from | kindly bearing. As a preacher I think that he 
| Elliott’s “Ilore Apocalyptice.”’ The popularity used too many words. He was too long in 
{of Doctor Cumming was evanescent, and he | entering into his subject; although lie will always 
outlived such small fame as he had acquired. | rank asa great preacher of exceptional gifts. I 
He made little or no impression on my boyish | remember far less of the sermons I heard him 
mind. preach than of those which I have heard deliv- 
ered by far less gifted men. His sermons were 
matters of the deepest anxiety to him. On one 
occasion I had asked the head-master of Harrow 
to invite him to preach in the school chapel, and 
on his arrival on Saturday evening I told him 
the touching details of the death, the day before, 
|and sank into many minds. He exercised aj of a dear boy who was one of my pupils. I said 
More permanent and powerful influence on the | that he would do well to allude to this, as the 
thinkers of his time than any of the preachers | death of a boy at school always produces a deep 
whom I have mentioned. I never found in him | impression on the minds of his companions. He 
that “obscurity’’ of which many complained— ! was much affected by my story, and during great 
partly, perhaps, because I had been his pupil for | part of that night he was heard pacing up and 
three years, and was familiar with his method | down his bedroom, while he altered his sermon 
of approaching a subject. There never was a| in such a way as would best point the lessons of 
| nobler character. He lived for the most part, as that sad but beautiful dying scene. 
| most of the best and greatest men do, amid a 
roar of ignorant obloquy from party newspapers ; 
but if any man ever loved his enemies it was he. 





Maurice and Melville. 


F. D. Maurice, on the other hand, was a great 
teacher, a great thinker, and in many respects a 
great man. His sermons were deeply impressive 


The Friend of Undergraduates. 


,| unlike that of Doctor McNeile. 


I never knew a man so full of genuine and 
kindly nobleness. His candor, his sincere desire 
The two preachers whom I shall next mention | to understand the minds of even those who were 
were among the acknowledged leaders of the most bitterly opposed to him, his endeavor to see 
Evangelical party. Hugh McNeile, D. D., after- | truth in all possible lights, were unique features | 
ward Dean of Ripon, was for many years the! of his character. 
leading clergyman at Liverpool, where he! He was nota popular preacher. He attracted 
acquired great power and influence. He wasa' no crowds to hear him, but he molded the 
man of very fine and striking presence, and the | minds of many who have deeply influenced their | 
effect produced by his tall figure and handsome | generation. | 
face was enhanced by a grace of bearing and His sermon on the “Idea of Eternity’ left a 
gesture which would have made the fortune of! yery permanent impression on my mind. I have 
an actor. Whenever he was announced to! somewhere ventured te describe it—from my | 
preach, a crowd was sure to fill the church to its} point of view not too enthusiastically—as one of 
utmost capacity, and he almost invariably visited | the noblest sermons of ancient or modern times. | 
London for the “May meetings” every year. I | I cannot at all agree with my friend Mr. Matthew | 
have not infrequently heard him both preach and | Arnold that “the spent his life in beating about | 
speak ; and I must confess that, while I had the | the bush with deep emotion, without ever starting | 
utmost respect for him as a sincere and a deeply | the hare.’”” 
religious man, his success as a preacher seemed| Henry Melville, for many years of his life, | 
. to me to be due far more to his extemporaneous | would, I suppose, have been mentioned by 
method and his grace of manner than to any | multitudes as “the greatest living preacher.” 
original truths or striking passages. ’ [Ie was a man of marked ability. He took such 
Hugh Stowell, another noted Evangelical, was | immense pains with his sermons that, according 
equally, popular, but his style was absolutely | to current myth, he devoted to them seven hours 
He was by|a day. He had a highly poetic and effective 


Extemporaneous Speakers. 








{effect on their minds. 


Doctor Vaughan was to me a very highly 
honored and beloved friend, and I have heard 
him preach many times. When he preached 
before the University of Cambridge the galleries 
were always crowded with undergraduates year 


| after year, and he addressed them with a knowi- 


edge and a sympathy which produced the deepest 
He was a thorough 
gentleman and a finished scholar. His style, 
dignified yet simple, was the perfection of clas- 
sical English. He knew his Bible as few men 
know it, and although, in many directions, his 
reading was cireumscribed,—although he scarcely 
ever made a quotation, or told an anecdote,—yet 
his knowledge of the human heart was so pro- 
found, and his sympathies with the struggles of 
men striving for self-mastery were so deep that 
he was an invaluable teacher. He was described 


,asjugix aque fons—a perennial spring of the 


nurest water. His sermons were emphatically 
his own—based entirely on his own thoughts and 
experiences as a firm believer in the simple 
gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. He would 
perhaps preach for a whole term to his Harrow 
boys without saying anything specially impres- 
sive_or rememberable, and would then preach a 
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sermon such as few of them would forget to their 
dying day—such as that on “Therefore put away 
from among yourselves that wicked person ;’’ or 
“Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk”’—a text which (with Sir Walter Scott ina 
celebrated passage of ‘‘Kenilworth’’) he explained 
to mean, “Thou shalt not destroy another by 
means of his best affections.” 

1 think that if I were asked who was the most 
eloquent preacher I ever heard, I should say 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce in his younger days, 
and when he was at his best. One could never 
forget his powerful rhetoric and the “rolling 
words oration-like” which often occurred in his 
sermons. Delivered as he delivered them, one 
could not forget such clauses as ‘‘They are borne 
on the wings of a boundless skepticism into the 
bosom of an unfathomable superstition,” or “The 
grains of sand are bound up on the wings of 
the wind and swept to the shores, where they 
become a barrier against the raging of the sea.” 
I once heard the bishop speak at King’s College, 
London, and saw Monsieur Guizot and Mr. 
Gladstone and Archbishop Sumner of Canter- 
bury listening to him with spellbound attention. 
In his latter days it seemed to me that he fell off 
greatly. I remember one sermon in which he 
constantly spoke of the “‘alonedness”’ of the soul, 
and the word seemed to me an unfortunate 
coinage; and another in which he spoke of “the 
sameness of the viands’’ as one element in the 
dreariness of society! Bishop Wilberforce was 
far more powerfully eloquent than Vaughan and 
Maurice, and I have no doubt that he often 
reached men’s hearts; but I should question 
whether his sermons were as deeply blessed to 
the conversion of human souls as those of some 
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i HE next day was 
Se > "ie the last of the 
school term, and 
it afforded the doctor 
an opportunity for car- 
rying out his resolve. 
There was a base of sound reason in his pur- 
posed action. It might give the girl pain, indeed, 
to hear what he felt impelled to tell her; it is 
not pleasant to have a broken bone set, yet the 
end is a good one. The doctor felt that Lola’s 
mind held a smoldering distrust of Jane, which 
not even the consciousness of Jane’s love could 
dispel. 
The girl, without directly formulating so strong 
a case against Jane, obscurely held her account- 
able for that division from her father which 
she deplored. Doubtless it was affection which 
had caused-Jane to ask Mr. Keene to leave 
his child behind. Affection also might have 
jealously deterred Jane from giving Lola her 
father’s infrequent letters. But affection cannot 
excuse what is unworthy; and Lola’s thoughts 
ran vaguely with a distrust which did something 
to embitter the wholesome tides of life. 
“I am right to put an end to Miss Combs’s 


unwise benevolence,” thought the doctor, as he | 


tied his horse outside the schoolhouse. 

Throngs of white-frocked girls were chattering 
about the yard. Rows of Mexican children 
squatted silent and stolid against the red walls, 
unmoved by those excitements of closing day 
which stirred their American mates to riotous 
glee. The wives of the miners and town 
merchants were arriving in twos and threes. 
Gaunt Mexican women, holding quiet babies in 
their looped rebozos, stood about, hardly ever 
speaking. 

Sefiora Vigil, more lavishly built than the 
rest of her countrywomen and gayer of port 
than they, moved from group to group, talking 
cheerfully. Jane also awaited the opening of 
the schoolhouse door, watching the scene with 
interest and having no conception of herself as 
an object of note, in her elderly black bonnet and 
short jean skirt. 

Presently Seftor Juarez, the Mexican master, 
appeared. The bell in the slate dome rang 
loudly, and the throng filed indoors. There was 


the usual array of ceremonies appropriate to! 


occasions like this. Small boys spoke ‘‘pieces,’’ 
which they forgot, being audibly prompted, while 
the audience experienced untold pangs of sym- 
pathy and foreboding. Little beribboned girls 


exhibited their skill in dialogue, and read essays | 


and filed through some patriotic drill, to which a 
forest of tiny flags gave splendid emphasis at 
impressive junctures. 


Then Edith May Jonas, solemn with anxiety ; 


and importance, rose to sing. She was a plain, 
faxen-haired girl, witha Teutonic cast of feature 
and a thin voice; but every one, benumbed with 
speechless admiration of her blue silk dress, 
derived from her performance an impression of 
surpassing beauty and unbounded talent. 
“Carambal but she is like a vision!” sighed 
Senhora Vigil in Jane‘s ear. ‘Look at Sefiora 
Jonas, the mother! Well may she weep tears 
of pride! She is a great lady—Sefora Jonas. 


Just now she have condescended to say to me, | fixed!’? She turned a joyous, defiant face on; broad and placid as a standing pool? No, no, ! 
“Ow-dealo?’ and me, I bow low. ‘A los pies | the doctor, who cast his hands abroad as if he; Ana was too simple to wish to pain any one! ; 
de V. seiora!? I say. Ay Dios! if 1 but| washed them of the whole affair; while Lola, Yet as Jane dwelt upon Ana‘s querief it came 
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who were far from being his equals either in 
learning, fame or natural endowments. 

Archbishop Magee was a most eloquent 
preacher. He, too, used no manuscript, but he 
“burnt his sermons into his brain.” In other 
words, he learned them by heart, and that so 
perfectly that he has been known after a long 
interval to repeat a former sermon with scarcely 
the alteration of a word. I believe that the last 
sermon he ever preached in London, and one of 
the last which he preached at all, was delivered 
in my Church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
He chose for his text, ““Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn... . 
Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 
He chose it because Mr. Gladstone had once 
said to him that he had never heard a sermon on 
that text. But Doctor Magee’s treatment of it 
did not so much as allude to its primary meaning 
—the right of the clergy to maintenance at the 
hand of their flocks. The most striking part of 
the sermon was on the emptiness of heart pro- 
duced by exclusive devotion to self, until the 
dead idol stretched out in vain an empty hand to 
the exhausted worshipper. Mr. Gladstone said 
that it was “‘the finest sermon he had ever heard 
in his life,” and the Archbishop of Armagh, who 
happened to be my guest at the time, declared 
that there were passages in the sermon which 
were worthy of Bossuet. 

If I were to mention the preachers who seem 
to me the most eminent among those yet living, 
I should, without hesitation, mention the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and the Bishop of Ripon, 
either of whom would rank among the foremost | 
Teligious orators of ancient or modern times. 
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HAPTER FOUR. 
had a child with yellow hair, 
like the Seforita Edith May! 
Que chula!” 
| breathed Jane. 
my Lola on the 





platform!” 

Lola had grown tall in the 
past year. She was fairer 
than the Mexicans, although 
not fair in the fashion of 
| Edith May, but with a faint 
| citron hue which, better than 
| pink and white, befitted the 
extreme darkness of her hair 
and eyes. She wore a dress 
of thin white, and around her 
slender neck was a curious 
old strand of turquoise beads 
which had been found care- 
| fully hidden away in the 
Mexican trunk. There was 
an air of simple reserve about 
her which touched the doctor. 
She was only a child for all 
her stately looks, and he 
began to hate his task. 

Lola read a little address 
which had been assigned to 
her as a representative of the 
highest class. She read the 
farewell lines almost monot- 
onously, without effect, with- 
out inflection, almost coldly. 
Yet.as he listened, the doctor 
had an impression of vital 
warmth underlying the re- 
straint of the girl’s tone— 
an impression of feeling that 
lay far below the surface, 
latent and half - suspected. 

“There is something there to be reckoned 
with,” he decided. “But what? Is it a noble 
impulse which will spring to life in rich gratitude 
when I tell her my story? Or will a mere hurt, 
passionate vanity rise to overwhelm us all in its 
acrid swell? 1 shall soon know.” 

In the buzz of gaiety and gossip which suc- 
ceeded the final reading, he approached Lola and 
beckoned her away from the crowd. She came 
running to him smiling, saying, ‘‘Sefor!’’ 

“I want to say something to you, my dear. 
Come here where it's quiet.”” The doctor was 
finding the simplicity and trustfulness of her 
| gaze very trying. “Lola,” he continued, desper- 
ately, “I — you must listen to me.” Just at} 
this point something struck against his arm, and 
turning irritably, he saw Jane. 

“What's all this?” said she, placidly. “What 
are you saying to make my little girl so wide | 
eyed? Remember, she has a fierce old guardian— | 
one that expects every one to ‘tend to his own | 
affairs!” Jane spoke jestingly, but the doctor 
knew he was worsted. Jane had been watching 
him. 

“But, tia,’ interposed Lola, “the doctor was 
just going to tell me something very impor- 
| tant!” | 
“Fle was maybe going to tell you that you are | 
going to Pueblo next fall! Yes, honey, it’s all 

















| say your house now is ‘ugly,’ will she? And 


‘ your hair up, so she will not say of you like she 


beaming with pleasure, rushed off to tell the 
news to Sefior Juarez. 

“You'll regret this!’ said the doctor, somehow 
feeling glad of his own failure. 

“Well, she won’t!” cried Jane, watching 
Lola’s flight with tender eyes. 

“Some time she is going to find out all this 
deceit !”” he added. 

“I know,” said Jane. “I know. And then 
she’ll quit trusting me forever. But if I’m 
willing to stand it, nobody else need to worry.” 
With this tacit rebuke she left him, and there- | 
after the doctor respected her wishes. | 

A month or so after Lola’s departure north- | 
ward, Jane’s solitude was enlivened by an event | 
of startling importance. She was notified by 
the Dauntless Company that two entries, the 
fourth and fifth east, had entered her property, 
in which she had never suspected the presence 
of coal, and that the owners were prepared to 
negotiate with her suitable terms for the right of 
working the vein in question. 

When the matter of royalties was settled and : 
several hundred dollars paid to Jane’s account 
for coal already taken out, she had a sudden 
Tush of almost tearful joy. Every month would 
come to her, while the coal lasted, a determinate 
sum of money. She regarded the fact in a sort | 
of ecstasy, and resolved upon many things. 

First she banished from her house the shadow 
of the mortgage. Then, glowing with enterprise, | 
she proceeded to extend and embellish her prop- | 
erty in a way which speedily set the town by the 
ears, and aroused every one to dark prophecies 
as to what must happen when her money should 
all be gone, and nothing left her but to face 
poverty in the palatial fiveroom dwelling now 
growing up around the pine homestead of the 
past. 
Lola liked adobe ‘houses; and fortunately 
Enrique Diaz, the blacksmith, had a fine lot of 
adobes which he had made before frost, and put 
under cover against a possible extension of his 





shop, “to-morrow or some time, after a while.” 





“SHE'S NOT FIT FOR ANY SUCH LIFE! SHE SHA’N'T Go!” 


These Jane bought, and deftly the chocolate | 
walls arose in her vega, crowned finally with a 
crimson roof, which could be seen two miles off 
at Lynn. There was a porch, too, with snow- | 
white pillars, and an open fireplace, all tiled with 
adobe, in which might blaze fires of pifion wood, 
full of resin and burning as nothing else can 
burn save driftwood, sodden with salt and oil 
and the mystery of old ocean. 

Then, after a little, there arrived in town a 
vaulted box, in which the dullest fancy might 
conjecture a piano. Greatly indeed were heads 
shaken. If doom were easily invoked, Jane 
would hardly have lived to unpack the treasure 
and help to lift it up the porch steps. 

“Por Dios!” gasped Ana Vigil. “It must 
have cost fifty dollars! And for what good, 
sefiora ?”” 

“Lola’s taking music lessons,” said Jane. 
“Her and Edith May Jonas is learning a duet. 
I want she should be able to go right on 
practising.” 

“Ah!” said Ana, innocently. ‘She will not 
you, seiiora, shall you get a longer dress and do 


did, ‘Tow queer’ ?” 
Jane looked at Ana. Surely she could not 
mean to be ill-tempered—Ana, with a face as 
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slowly to Jane that certain changes in herselt 
might be well. 

She obeyed this wise, if late, impulse, and 
when Lola came home in June she had her 
reward. The girl cried out with surprise as she 
beheld on the platform at Lynn that tall figure 
in a soft gray gown. fashioned with some pre. 
tensions to the mode, but simple and dignified as 
befitted Jane’s stature and look. There was a 
bonnet to match, too elderly for Jane’s years, 
and of a Quakerish form. But this was less the 
cause for the general difference in Jane’s aspect 
than the fact that her brown hair, parted 
smoothly on the broad, benignant brow, now had 
its ends tucked up in a neat knot. 

“Tia! tia!” exclaimed Lola, herself glowing 
like a prairie-rose, as she dashed out of the 
train. “What have you done? You are good 
to look at! Your hair — oh, asombro!” 

But when the white burros of the mail-wagon, 
wildly skimming the plains, brought them in 
sight of the new house, Lola’s joy tumed white 
on her cheeks, and she clutched Jane’s am, 

“ Tia — our house! It is gone—gone!” 

Then was Jane’s time to laugh with sheer 
happiness, to throw open gate and door and 
usher her guest into the old room where Tesuque 
sat and the Navajo blanket still covered the 
couch as of yore, and nothing was altered except 
that now other rooms opened brightly on all 
sides, and in one a piano displayed its white 
teeth in beaming welcome. 

Lola’s blank face, whereon every moment 
printed a new delight, was to Jane a sight 
hardly to be matched. The satisfaction grew 
also with time, as the piano awoke to such 
strains as Lola had mastered, and people strolled 
up from the village ways to listen, and to Jane’s 
deep gratification, to praise the musician. The 
Mexicans came in throngs, filling the air witha 
chorus of “Caspitas!” and “Carambas!” 
None of them called Lola “infanta ”’ nowadays 
unless it were in a spirit of friendly pleasantry; 
and she herself had lost much of the air which 
had brought this contemptu- 
ous honor upon her childish 
head. 

“She is Mexican— yes!” 
they nodded to one another, 
deriving much simple satis- 
faction from the circum- 
stance. For was it not provo- 
cative of racial pride that one 
of their compatriots should 
be able to make tunes—actual 
tunes! — issue from those 
Keys which responded to 
their own tentative touches 
merely with thin shrieks or 
a dull, rumbling note? 

“Lolita is like she was,” 
remarked Alejandro Vigil to 
his sister on the morning of 
the Fourth of July, as they 
wandered around the com 
mon beyond the arroyo. 

This space of desert had 
an air of festive import, for 
unwonted celebrations of the 
day were forward. A pavilion 
roofed with green boughs had 
been built for the occasion, 
on the skirts of an oval course 
which was to be the ground 
of sundry feats of cowboy 
horsemanship, and of a foot- 
race between Piedro Cordova 
and the celebrated Valentino 
Cortés. There would be 
music, also, before long. 
Already the sound of a violin 
in process of tuning rang 
cheerfully through the open. 
The Declaration of Inde 
pendence was to be read by 
the lawyer, who might be 
seen in the pavilion wiping 
his brow in anticipation of this exciting duty. A 
tribe of little girls, who were to sing national 
airs, were even now climbing into the muslin- 
draped seats of the lumber-wagon allotted them. 

It was to be a great day for Aguilar! Peuple 
from Santa Clara and Hastings and Gulnare 
were arriving in all manner of equipages. 
Mexican vehicles made a solid stockade along 
the west of the track. In the upper benches of 
the pavilion were ranged the flower and chivalry 
of the town—the families of the mine boss, the 
liveryman, the lawyer, the schoolmaster and 
several visiting personages. Jane, in her gray 
gown, was among them; beside her sat Lol, 
with Edith May Jonas. 

“And did you think going away to school 
would make her different ?” inquired Ana of her 
brother. ‘What should it do to her, ’Andro? 
Make her white like Miss Jonas? Vaya! 
Lola is only a Mexican!” 

“She is not ashamed to be one, either!” cried 
Alejandro, accepting Ana’s tacit imputation of 
some inferiority in their race. “And she is 
white enough,”’ he added, regarding Lola as she 
sat smiling and talking, with the boughy eaves 
making little shadows across the rim of ber 
broad straw hat. 

“Who said she was ashamed?” asked Ana, 
with suspicious suavity. “You hear words 
that have not been spoken. I tell you of your 
faults, hermano mio, because I love you!” : 

Alejandro turned off in a sulk, and leaving 
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Ana to her OWD Tesources, went toward the 
place where the ponies and burros were tethered. 
It was comparatively lonely here, and Alejandro 
began to make friends with a disconsolate burro 
who was bewailing his fate in a series of lamen- 
table sounds. 

“Ha, bribon!” he said, pinching the burro’s 
ears. “What is the use of wasting breath? 
Sus, sus, amigo!" The burro began to buck 
and Alejandro stepped back. As he did so he 
saw approaching him from behind the wagons a 
man in tattered garments, with a hat dragged over 
his eyes, and a great mass of furzy yellow beard. 

“Here, you!” said this person. “Oh, you’re 
Mexican! Ya lo veo —” 

“Me, I spik English all ri’!” retorted Alejan- 
dro, with dignity. “Spik English if you want. 
I it onnerstan’.” 

“I see. Well, look here!’” 
folded paper from his pocket. 


He withdrew a 
“T want you to 


take this note over to that lady in the gray dress | 
Sabe ‘pavilion’? All right! , 


in the pavilion. 

Don’t let any one else see it. Just hand it to her 
quietly and tell her the gentleman’s waiting.” 

Alejandro took the note reluctantly. Why 
should he put himself at the behest of this 
vagabundo who impeached his English? The 
man, however, had an eye on him. It was an 
eye which Alejandro felt to be impelling. He 
decided to take the note to the lady in gray. 

- Jane, as Alejandro smuggled the paper into 
her hand, caught a glimpse of the writing and 
felt her heart sink. Lola and Edith May Jonas 
were whispering together. They had not noticed 
Alejandro. 

“The man is waiting,” said the boy, in her ear. 

Jane touched Lola. “Keep my seat, dear,” 
she said. “Some one wants to speak to me.” 
And she followed Alejandro across the field. 

Alejandro's vayabundo came forward to meet 
her with an air of light cordiality. His voice 
was the voice which had greeted her first from 
the steps of the prairie-schooner in which Lola’s 
mother lay dead. 

“It’s me!” conceded Mr. Keene, pleasantly. 
“In rather poor shape, as you see. It’s always 
darkest before dawn! You're considerable 
changed, ma’am—and to the better. I would 
hardly have known you. Is that girl in the big 
white hat Lola? Well, well! 
I’ tell you why I’m here.” 

He proceeded to speak of an opportunity of 
immediate fortune which was open to him, after 
prolonged disaster, if only the sum of five 


hundred dollars might be forthcoming. A friend | 
of his in Pony Gulch had sent him glowing 
“All I want is a grub-— 
stake,” said Mr. Keene, “and I’m sure to win!” | 


reports of the region. 


“T bhaven’t that much money in the world!” 
said Jane. 

Keene sighed. ‘Well, I hoped you’d be able 
to lend me a hand, but if you can’t, you can’t! 
There seems to be nothing for me but to go back 
North, and try to earn something to start on. 1 
guess it’d be well for me to take Lola along. 
She’s nearly grown now, and they need help 
the worst kind in the miners’ boarding-house 
where I stay up in Cripple. I told the folks that 
keep it—I owe ’em considerable—that I’d bring 
back my daughter with me to assist ’em in the 
dining-room, and they said all right, that’d suit 
vem. Wages up there are about the highest 
thing in sight. Equal to the altitude. And it’ll 
give me a chance to look round.” 

Jane was staring at him. “You would do 
that ?” she breathed. “You'd take that delicate 


girl up there to wait on a lot of rough miners? | 


I've worked for her and loved her and sheltered 
her from everything! She’s not fit for any such 
life! She sha’n’t go!” 

Keene had been touched at first. At Jane’s 
last assertion, however, he began to look sulky. 

“Well, I guess it’s for me to say what she 
shall do!” he signified. “I guess it’s not against 
the law or the prophets for a daughter to assist 
her father when he’s in difficulties. And Lola’ll 
recognize her duty. I'll just go over yonder to 
the pavilion, ma’am, and see what she says.”’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Some Bird Acquaintances. 





HAVE 


found that one of the 

surest ways to win the affec 
tion and confidence of birds is to put 
out near my door bits of thread and string and 
strips of old lace, with which they can build their 
nests, and then, watching them carry these away, 
evince great interest in their work. 

I tried this with a wild blue jay, and after she 
had got her nest built, I fixed near by a box in 
which I placed food for her. 

I attached a string to the limb of the tree on 
which she nested; thus I could pull the limb 
down and put food in the box. She became very 
much attached, not only to me, but to my entire 


Now, ma’am, | 
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family, and seemed proud and pleased to have us 
draw down the limb and look at her and talk to 
her. She used to hop off her nest and show us 
her eggs, and after they were hatched, I never 
knew her to manifest the least fear. 

T also won the confidence of a quail in a rather 
curious way. The lane in which she had her 
nest was grass-grown and was mowed each 
year. Shortly before mowing time, I had the 
turf on which the quail had her beautiful nest of 
eggs dug about with a spade, and then removed 


ARLY one August afternoon a well- 
dressed, businesslike-looking man, 
carrying a small leather “hand -bag, 

walked up the principal street of the village of 
Graytown. In the basement of the big, old- 
fashioned country church which he approached 
a small door stood open. Turning from the 
sidewalk, he entered this door. 

Once out of sight from the street he ran 
| hurriedly up a flight of stairs and then found 
himself in the vestibule, which 
was dusky and cool after the 
garish light outside. THe looked 
‘in. One door of the audience- 
| room was open. The sexton was 
sweeping the aisle, and coming 
toward him. He tried a door at 
|the end of the vestibule, but 
this was locked. Steps echoing 
through the empty building told 
him that some one was coming 
in at the same door by which he 
| had entered. The man hurriedly 
pulled at a small door in the wall. 
It opened into what seemed to 
be a tall, narrow closet, down 
through the middle of which a 
stout wire rope ran into a rough 
stone floor. 

Cramped as these quarters 
were, the man crowded himself 
in, holding the leather bag close 
to his side, and pulled the door 
shut after him. 

Not more than three or four 
seconds elapsed before a young 
man walked rapidly through the 
vestibule to the open door of the 
audience-room. “O Mr. Jackson,” he called to 
the man sweeping, “may I go up and wind the 
clock? It’s the day to wind it, I know.” 

“May you? Why, certainly, if you want 
to,” was the reply. “Here are the keys,” and 
he slid the bunch of keys along the floor of the 
aisle. 

The boy, Rodney Galvin, picked up the keys, 
unlocked the door at the end of the vestibule, 
and went clattering up a flight of stairs which the 
open door disclosed. By that time the sexton 
had reached the vestibule, and whistling as he 
worked, began to sweep it. 

Rodney Galvin, so far, had been a disappoint- 
ment to his family. His father was determined 
he should be a business man, his mother had 
hoped that he would be a minister, but Rodney, 
so his father said wrathfully, cared only for “tin- 
kering.’”’ He doctored all the disabled bicycles 
in town, and a broken watch or clock gave him 
| joy. When he had been refused a position in the 
: bank a month before, and Harry Grant had been 
| taken instead, Rodney’s only regret was that he 
should not have an opportunity to investigate the 
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a few feet out of the path of the mowers. The, in the cramped space, tried to burst the walls 
quail, notwithstanding its natural timidity, never | apart. The joints creaked, but the strength of 
objected in the least to this,—after her first six men could not have broken out the planks of 
Temoval,—but seemed thoroughly to understand | which the shaft was built. 

that the act was done in kindness. Each year,. ‘You better stop that wiggling in there,” said 


when I removed her, she showed more than al Rodney. “The rope isn’t fastened any too solid 
speaking acquaintance with me, my thoughtful ' through that rock. If you yank it out, you and 
act having apparently won her entire love. The | the rock will go down to the basement together. 
strange thing was that she did not learn to build | It’s seventy-three feet down there.” 

her nest in a safe place, but had to be moved | 
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The “wiggling” stopped and the man’s face 
uppeared at the hole again. The opening was 
not more than eight inches square, and only the 
jhead of the captive was even with it, but a 

moment later the muzzle of a revolver came up 
into sight beside his face. Before the man could 
|get his cramped arm and hand into aiming 
| position Rodney, quick as a flash, knocked the 
catch out of a ratchet in the clockworks, and 
| grasping the crank, turned it backward until he 
had lowered his prisoner far enough down the 
shaft so that he couid do no harm. 
| Feeling sure that his prisoner was safe for the 
present, Rodney decided to go for help. 

Some boys would have rushed from the 
church, shouting, ‘I’ve got him!” but Rodney 
walked carelessly down the street, with his 
hands in his pockets, and joined the outer edge 
of a crowd in front of the bank. A hastily 
printed notice, on which the ink was not yet 
dry, announced that the bank would pay five 
hundred dollars for the capture of the robber, 
with his plunder. The town added another 
hundred dollars to the reward. 

Rodney’s fingers twisted nervously in his 
pockets, Six hundred dollars! That meant for 
him the Institute of Tech- 
nology. If he asked for help 
to secure the man, he could 
claim only part of the reward. 

He left the group of excited 
men as quietly as he had come, 
and went to a tin-shop near 
by. The proprietor was out, 
but Rodney knew him and the 
place well. He quickly found 
the things he wanted, and took 
them—a small portable furnace 
with a charcoal fire in it, a 
long-handled skillet used for 
melting lead and a handful of 
sulphur. Taking these with 
him to the church vestibule, he 
locked the outside door and 
once more climbed the stairs 
into the steeple. 

This time he went up one 
more ladder into the belfry 
itself. Here he untied the 
bell-rope from the wheel and 
let it fall through the hole in 
the floor. He knew it would 
“1 never knew the old clock to wind so hard.” go clear through to the vestibule, and that he 

“J shouldn’t wonder but what it does,” was | would find it on the floor there when he wanted 
the sexton’s answer. “I haven’t got a bit of oil | it—a hundred feet of good pliable inch rope. 
here, though,” he added. | Then he came down to the clock-room again, 

“T’ve got some down to the house that’ll do,” , and turning the crank backward, let the loaded 
! said the boy. ‘“‘I’ll go and get it.” | weight slowly down toward the basement. 

“All right,” said the sexton. ‘If I get through | Fortunately, every one on the street had been too 
before you come back, I’ll leave the doors excited all that afternoon to notice that the town 
unlocked and the keys on the window-sill.” | clock was varying from its usual regularity. 

“There isn’t anything the matter with the| Rodney had wound the clock often enough to 
weights, is there?’’ asked Rodney, opening the | be able to tell by the number of coils of wire 
narrow door which gave access to the shaft in | about the arbor pretty nearly when the weight 
which one of the clock-weights ran from belfry ‘had reached the vestibule door. When he 
to basement. There was nothing to be seen. | thought it was nearly there, he left the clock- 
The square block of stone which just filled the ‘ room and hurried down the stairs. A cautious 
space had been wound up out of sight. , glance through the narrow door showed the weight 

When he went out on the street, Rodney ; slowly descending, and nearly all of it in sight. 
found people wildly excited. The National Bank; Scooping the skillet full of live coals from 
| had been robbed. The teller was out of town, | the portable furnace, Rodney stood ready. The 
' and while the cashier had been at dinner, Harry ' weight stopped just as the feet of the man 
! Grant, the clerk, had been knocked senseless and | standing on it came into sight. Then Rodney 
the robbery effected. Seventeen thousand dollars : strewed the coals with sulphur and shoved the 
‘in money and many valuable papers were gone. | skillet into the shaft. A chorus of mingled 
Little Mary Glass reported having seen a} coughs and cries followed. 


each year. 














“‘NOT THE BLOCK OF GRANITE, BUT A MAN'S HEAD.” 





time-lock on the bank safe. He watched for ; strange man on the street, with a leather hand- 
chances to wind the town clock, for he liked to| bag. Harry Grant was still too stunned to talk 
| study its works. , | coherently. 


On this day he went with practised tread up| Rodney hurried on for the oil. He wanted to 


Pulling out the skillet and tossing it into an 
empty coal-hod, Rodney ran up the stairs and 
ladder faster than he had ever done in his life 
before, gave the crank in the clock-room one 





the dark stairs behind the gallery, along the 
narrow board walk laid across the beams in the 
| garret floor, up another long flight of rude steps, 
|and then he climbed the almost perpendicular 
| ladder which led to the clock-room. 

Around him were the backs of the four great 
dials, up to which the citizens of Graytown 
looked when they wished to set their watches. 
The works of the clock were in the middle of the 
room. Taking a big movable iron crank from 
the floor, Rodney fitted it up to the end of the 
arbor, or spindle, and began turning it to wind 
up the stout wire rope to which one of the 
clock- weights was fastened. 

| The town clock of Graytown is nearly as old 
as the church in which it is placed, but the 
people of the village cherish it, and would not 





think of having it replaced by one of more modern | 


style. As a consequence the sexton of the 
church had to climb up to the clock-room in the 
spire once every week, unless he could get some 
one to go for him, and wind up from the base- 
ment, to which they had spent the previous week 
in descending, the blocks of granite that served 
as clock-weights. 

It seemed to Rodney this afternoon as if the 
machinery worked uncommonly hard, and after 
turning the crank a few times, he dropped it and 
went back down-stairs. 

“TI think that pulley needs greasing,” he said. 


get back, wind the clock and lock the church, | more turn backward, and then ran down again. 
and then join in the search for the robber. This time the weight was let down to where 
Oiling the pulley did not seem to make it work | the robber’s legs were visible. The leather bag 
much easier. There was a small opening at the | had been dropped at his feet. 
‘ top of the shaft, through which the weight could| Passing the rope around the man’s legs and 
be seen when it was raised into place. Watching | making it into a slip-noose, Rodney dragged him 
‘this opening as he toiled at the crank, Rodney | out upon the floor, gasping and senseless. The 
saw appearing, not the block of granite, but a| boy did not know the risk he had run of killing 
man’s head. the man by suffocation with sulphur fumes. He 
| He dropped the crank. If the machinery had | was sure the robber would revive—and fortu- 
‘not worked automatically, man and weight ' nately he did, but not until Rodney had bound 
might have fallen to the basement. | him firmly with coil after coil of the bell-rope. 
“How did you get in there?” Rodney gasped. | When Rodney was sure his man was safe, he 
“No matter,” said the man. “I’ll give you a’ did the coolest thing of all. He took the leather 
| hundred dollars if you’ll help me get out and say bag and carried it down to the bank, saying 
nothing about it.” | nothing to anybody on the way. 
“How did you get in there?” Rodney repeated.| “‘Here is your money, I think, Mr. Hyde,” he 
When he had been down on the street he had | said to the cashier. “I’ve got the man up in the 
| heard the little girl who had seen the bank robber meeting-house.”” 
| telling a group of excited people that thestrange: Then there was a sensation which fairly 
‘man had a smooth face and wore a brown Derby ; eclipsed that of the robbery. Rodney Galvin 
hat. This man had a smooth face and wore a! had captured the burglar alone! It was incredi- 
brown Derby hat. ‘ble! His father looked at him in astonishment. 
“You are the bank robber!’’ said Rodney. Rodney entered the Institute of Technology 
| “You help me out and J’ll make it two. that fall, but best of all, he knew for the first 
hundred,” said the man. | time in his life that his father was proud of him: 
; “Are you the man that robbed the bank ?” and he never will forget the warm feeling which 
“You get me out of this trap!’”’ ‘ came up in his throat when his father remarked 
‘The man kicked savagely against the inside of to him, “You may amount to something, after 
| the shaft, and bracing himself as well as he could | all, my-son!”” 
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Current Topics. 


President Hadley of Yale is reported 
to have said at the celebration of the quarter- 
-centennial pf Smith College: “As long as women 
colleges train women for good citizenship they 
will hold a right to exist.” The instructors and, 
students ought to welcome such a test. 

To blame the missionaries as the sole 
cause of the troubles in China is to overlook the 
fact that other classes of foreigners have been 
coming in contact with the Chinese,—for example, 
merchants, statesmen, politicians and promoters, 
—and that politicians and promoters are famous 
hands at making trouble. 

The aggregate investments of the United 
States life insurance companies exceed twelve 
hundred million dollars. This would suffice to 
pay the national debt, and the debts of several 
states besides; but it is more pleasing, somehow, 
to think of the private burdens which, distributed 
widely and in comparatively small-amounts, this 
great fund will remove. Uncle Sam is neither a 
widow nor an orphan. 

Distinguished Greek consuls from our 
Western cities, as well as hundreds of Greeks in 
Eastern seaports, have gathered the past weeks 
to do honor to the Navurchos Miaulis, the first 
Greek war-ship to visit American waters. Not 
only “when Greek meets Greek’’ has the occasion 
been notable, but because Greece has taken this 
opportunity to express to the world her appre- 
ciation of the long and unbroken friendliness of 
the United States. 


The extraordinary vogue of certain his- 


torical novels of the past few years is not so! 


unprecedented a thing as reviewers would have 
us believe. Sixty years ago, when one of Cap- 
tain Marryat’s novels was running serially, 
vessels in mid-ocean used to run up the signal, 
“Has Japhet found his father yet?” and wait 
for the reply. Fancy the Deutschland slowing 
up the hairbreadth of a knot to ask bookish 


questions of the Oceanic ! 

10 accustomed have Americans become to 
ok of the United States as a new country that 
the statement of Mr. Albion W. Tourgée that 
“we are one of the oldest of existing civilized 
nations,” seems to require an explanation. Since 
the foundation of the government, almost one 
hundred and twelve years ago, there has been no 
break in our presidential succession. During 
that period, according to Judge Tourgée, the 
form of government in France has changed ten 
times. “Germany,” he adds, “‘is but thirty years 
old. Austria, as a nation, is the outcome of the 
Tlungarian rebellion. Italy isa still later product 
of popular evolution.” 

Bankruptcy proceedings are often pro- 
life in enmities. They are not, as a rule, 
particularly conducive to friendship between 
creditor and debtor, even if the relations between 
the persons interested have been amicable. Some 
bankruptcies are fraudulent, no doubt; yet in 
many cases genuine misfortune is the cause, and 
the insolvency involves no dishonor. The Phil- 
adelphia Record describes a scene at the filing 
of a petition in bankruptcy. One of the creditors 
was with the debtor when the papers were filed. 
Both were Quakers. “There gues thy money, 
brother,” said the debtor. “Yes,” responded 
the creditor, “but I know that thee would pay 
me if thee could.” Then the two men shook 
hands. It fs a pleasant picture to hang beside 
many sketches which repel. 

This is an age of freedom in dress and 
appearance. The story-books of our grandpar- 

~ents spoke of the eccentricity of a man who 
allowed a beard to grow on his face. Of twenty- 
two contributors to a new encyclopedia, whose 
portraits have been recently published, all but 
five are strangers to the razor. The familiar 
group of portraits of our Presidents shows no 


well-bearded man until Abraham Lincoln’s time. | 


The three military Presidents, Grant, Ilayes and 
Garfield, each wore a full beard. Both of the 
leading presidential candidates to-day are closely 
shaven. Although the present fashion chiefly of 
young men is that of a smooth face, the fashion 
is not imperative. Every man may follow it or 
defy it without being queer. 

A capacity for taking pains in business 
plans and products is more and more a condition 
of success. Australlan butter-packing may serve 
as an example. Shipments are secured against 


deterioration by placing the butter in boxes made sultan’s great plant, which will qury the force | his daughters are “‘The Honorable Maud Paunce- | 


of plates of window glass, the edges being closed 
by applying gummed paper. The boxes are 
covered with layers of plaster of Paris, and 
then wrapped in specially prepared waterproof 
packing paper, Such methods help to raise the 
avenue of attention to details. The reluctance 
human beings to eat unappetizing things 
It pays to make food offered for sale 





increases, 
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attractive in form as well as substance. The high 
! standard is money in the pocket of the dealer 
|and health for the consumer. The converse is 
| true. This country has lost a once-promising 
| trade in exporting cheese. Those who ruined | 
| the trade know how they did it, but they should 
be too much ashamed of themselves to tell the 
world how it was done. 

Commenting on the fact that tomatoes 
| cost ten cents a pound in Germany and canta- 
loups a dollar each, the American consul at 
| Frankfort advises the United States to export 
: fresh vegetables to Europe. The experience 
‘ along this line of a noted philanthropist suggests 
that printed directions how to prepare them 
should in some cases accompany the vegetables. 
| This gentleman some years ago had a magnificent 
| watermelon frozen in a block of ice and sent it 
to friends in London. Following in person some 
weeks later, he asked how they liked the melon. 

“Pretty well,’ came the answer, “although at 
first we did not know how to cook it.” 

“Tow did you cook it?” asked the astonished 
American. 

“Well, we looked through the cook-book, and 
the nearest thing was squash. So we threw out 
the red part, peeled the rind and baked it tender. 
Yes, we liked it pretty well.” 





a 


HIDDEN GRIEF. 


Sorrow concealed, lke an oven stopped, 
Doth burn the heart to cinders. 
Shakespeare. 


——_~+ 


First Voters. 


UNDREDS of thousands of young Amer- 

H icans, among whom are tens of thousands 

of readers of The Companion, are about 

to cast their first votes at a presidential election. 

Doubtless the most of them have already made 
up their minds for whom they will vote. 

The Companion is in no sense a partisan, nor 
even a political, newspaper, and can properly give 
no advice to its readers as to candidates; but it 
{may with propriety ask those who are soon to 
| begin their participation in national politics if they 
have considered duly the importance of their act | 
in allying themselves with one party or another. | 

It isa fact which all experience teaches that a 
vast proportion of men—we will say five men 
out of six—remain attached through life to the 
party which receives their first votes. It is not 
necessary to find an explanation of the fact; but 
it is evident that the chance is small that’ any ; 
individual young man going to the polls for the 
first time will reconsider his action sufficiently to 
lead him to desert the party of his early choice. 

The moral is obvious. Consider most carefully 
which party seems to stand for patriotism, good 
| government, honesty in politics, justice to all 
‘men, political progress, and the other things 
which good citizens should desire. Look beneath 
the professions of the leaders, and of the rank ; 
and file of the parties. Do they stand for the | 
principles you hold ? 

You would not trust an infidel who proclaimed | 
himself the truest friend of religion, nor the 
saloon-keeper who posed as the champion of 
temperance. Can you trust the ‘‘boss” who tells 
you he is a reformer, or other politicians whose 
lives belie the fine sentiments they utter before 
election ? i 

Do not expect to find perfection anywhere. 
Do not despair of the republic if no party meets 
your ideal. But choose that party which by its 
history, and by its present principles and tenden- 
cies and membership, seems to you to promise the 
best government and the most glory and honor to | 
our loved country. 


——<o+—_____ 





Transmitting Power by Wire. 


HE romance of travel and the romance of 
{ Al industry, so to speak, are curiously blended | 
by the statement that the Sultan of Johore | 
has contracted for an electrical plant to cost | 
nearly a million dollars. The name of Johore, a 
little state at the tip of the Malay Peninsula, has 
| the very flavor of ‘‘the storied East.”” 
| But is there anything in the “Arabian Nights” 
| more truly wonderful than the fact that such a 
plant will transmit the power of five thousand 
_ horses ninety-eight miles over three copper wires 
, the size of a lead-pencil? 

It is said that the first experiment in thus 
transmitting power was made at a mill in Rhode 
Island which was about to be abandoned as 
| inaccessible, when some one suggested stretching 
a wire from a dam five miles Away. The plan | 
succeeded. Other millmen, miners, lighting 
companies and municipalities adopted it. A 
single corporation engaged in the manufacture 
of power-transmitting machinery will build more 
than six million dollars’ worth this year. 

This shows “record-breaking” development, 
| for the first year’s business of the same corpora- 
tion in 1893 was only one-fiftieth as large. The 





‘of a cascade to the government gold- mines, 
‘ninety-eight miles away, marks development in 
still another direction, The greatest distance 
over which power is now regularly transmitted is 
about eighty-three miles—from Redlands to Los | 
Angel ‘alifornia, where it runs a street rail- 
| way, lights the streets and performs other service. | 













It is true that power can be thus transmitted 


to almost any distance. As the distance increases, 
however, so does the expense, until in the end it 
becomes cheaper to produce the same power from 
coal. Here is an economic problem which the 
progress of electrical development will probably 
solve. Few things are really impossible in an 
age that has harnessed Niagara! 


————<o>—___. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


Resolve to be thyself: and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery. 
Matthew Arnold, 


——~+o+—____. 


An Open Door for Young Porto Ricans. 


HE Commissioner of Education for Porto 
Rico recently inquired of the president of 
one of the largest American universities 
whether any means could be devised to enable 
poor young men and women from the island to 
attend the university without expense. He said 
that there were a number of young Porto Ricans 
who were anxious to get an education in the 
United States, but were too poor to pay the cost. 

Whatever answer that particular university 
may give, the commissioner’s question makes a 
strong appeal to American generosity. The work 
of elementary education in Porto Rico was begun 
by the United States almost as soon as the island 
passed under its control, and is being carried 
forward by the present civil government. But a 
policy which is to secure the best results must 
aim not only at the teaching of children, but also 
at the training of the teachers themselves. 

If young Porto Ricans of energy, intelligence 
and good character can be educated in American 
colleges, they will go back to the island with the 
knowledge derived from contact with American 
institutions and the study of American methods, 
as well as with whatever they may learn from 
books. They will be fitted to be good citizens, 
and to lead their people in social and political 
development. 

The Porto Ricans have a strong claim upon 
American sympathy and aid, because their island 
has been permanently ceded to the United States, 
and they have nowhere else to look for what 
they need. It is a patriotic duty to help them 
in every wise way, and those who feel a special 
concern for their welfare may well promote this 
plan for making an open door for young Porto 
Ricans into American colleges. 


en 
The Concert of the Powers in China. 
T may seem a misnomer to apply the word 
| “coneert’’ to the action of the powers since 
the occupation of Pekin. The discussions, 
Proposals, counter-proposals and compromises 
suggest rather the jangle of sounds when the 
instruments of an orchestra are being put in tune. 
But the jangle is a preparation for harmony, and 


the analogy holds with reference to the negotia- 
tions regarding China, 


When the allied forces went to Pekin, it was | 


not to make war, but to restore order. They 
constituted a magnified police force. The powers 
are now in China, not to conquer it, nor to divide 
it, but to secure adequate punishment for the 
crimes which have been committed and to prevent 
the recurrence of the crimes. The functions of 
the powers are still those of an international 
police, in the exercise of which regard must be 
had not only to present facts, but to ultimate 
consequences. 

It would be a satisfaction if exact justice could 
be meted out to all who are responsible for the 
crimes which have shocked Christendom. But 
there must be a government to deal with, to 
preserve order and to be held accountable for 
pledges. Politics, fanaticism, patriotism and the 
purely criminal instinct are almost inextricably 
entangled among the causes which have led to 
the existing crisis. If it turns out that something 
short of what appears like exact justice to 
Western eyes will best promote the peace of the 
empire and of the world, wisdom will suggest 
that it be accepted. 


——__- 


The Diplomatic Corps. 


OREIGN names and titles form a subject 
F of perennial.interest. Nowhere else can 
more be learned of the name-customs of 
the nations of the world than from the lists of 
foreign representatives at the capital of a country. 
The Mexican ambassador to this country is 
known as Sefior Don Manuel de Azpiruz. The 
Russian ambassador is Comte Cassini. The 
French ambassador describes himself simply as 
M. Jules Cambon. IJerr von Holleben is the 
German, and his counselor of legation and first 
secretary is Freiherr Speck von Sternburg. 

As it appears in the diplomatic list, the British 
ambassador’s title is “The Right Honorable 
Lord Pauncefote, of Preston, G. C. B., G. C. 
M. G.;” his wife is “The Lady Pauncefote;” 


fote,” “The Honorable Sibyl Pauncefote,” and 
the daughter who married Mr. Robert Brom- 
ley, honorary attaché, ‘The Honorable Mrs. 
Broniley.” 

The minister of Sweden and Norway is Mr. 
A. Grip—a suggestive name for a cold climate. 
The minister of Austria-Hungary is called Mr. 
Ladislaus Hengelmuller von Hengervir; the 
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Swiss minister, Mr. J. B. Pioda; the Danish 
is Mr. Constantin Brun. Count G. de Lichter. 
velde is the Belgian minister. 

Probably the best known diplomatist of all is 
the Chinese minister, Mr. Wu Ting-fang; the 
interpreter of his legation bears the name of 
Yung Kwai. The Korean minister is Mr, Chin 
Pom Ye; his secretary, Mr. Tam E, Ye: his 
attaché is Mr. Chong Ki Ye. The Turkish 
minister is Ali Ferrough Bey, and the Siamese, 
Phya Prasiddhi. 

It is no wonder that the government Prefaces 
the eleven pages of such names as these, in the 
booklet containing the list, with this Dotice: 
“Errors and amendments should be reported to 
the Chief Clerk of the Department of State 
' before the first day of the month.” 


—_—__<e+—___ 


Insurance. 


“W' cannot tell how long you are going 
to live,” said a life insurance man one 
day to a prospective patron, “but we 
can tell with marvelous exactness how long ten 
thousand men of your age will, upon the average, 
survive.’’ For many years statistics have been 
compiled so that the ‘expectation of life” of any 
individual may be computed to a nicety. This 
| is known as the law of averages. Upon it rests 
not only life insurance, but insurance against loss 
by fire, shipwreck, burglary, tornado and accident, 

It thus appears that insurance is a device for 
making any individual’s money losses through 
misfortune approximate the average loss from 
that cause. For example, a man’s house which 
is insured burns down; most of his loss is met 
by the company, which has collected a few 
dollars a year for fire insurance from each of 
thousandsof men. This smal] number of dollars, 
known as the premium, represents, with some. 
thing added for cost of administration, profits 
and commissions, the average loss from fire; and 
the several sums combined go to the few who 
suffer unusual misfortune. It is plainly a process 
of distributing the effects of loss over the com- 
munity so that each member will bear some share 
of it. 

The principle of other forms of insurance is 
similar. Like all good ideas, and Americans are 
the great insuring people of the world, it may be 
carried too far. We should not desire, if we 
could, to shift every risk from our own shoulders 
to those of the community. Each individual 
ought to strive to do better than the average, 
as each individual does wish to outlive his 
expectation of life, and so to make the average 
results a poor financial return to him. 


————+e>—___ 


“nT” 


LTHOUGH he was the head of the depart- 
A ment, every one in the office was accus 
tomed to speak of him as “T. T.” It was 
not a term of disrespect or familiarity, but of real 
affection. He used to sign all the orders and 
i requisitions for the department with his initials, 
“T. T. B.,” and as he usually did it in a hurry, the 
B. was apt to run away off into an irregular line; 
but the two T.’s always stood out bold and plain, 
and so the habit grew of calling him “T. T.” 

Somehow he never seemed to be very busy, yet 
under his hand the department steadily grew and 
developed, till it became noted for its wise order 
and its enthusiasm and esprit de corps. He 
seemed to have a peculiar aptitude for discovering 
special capacities in those under him, and for 
developing them. When you take a plant that 
needs the sun but has been kept in the shade, 
; and move it into the environment it requires, the 
growth is sometimes surprising. It was because 
“T.T.” knew which plants needed the sun and 
which the shade that he succeeded in doing what 
he did with his men. 

One morning when they came in, the desk in the 
corner was closed and the chair empty. 

“Where’s T. T.?” asked Rogers, and when the 
Janitor said, ““He’s sick,” every one looked grave, 
and there were all sorts of sympathetic questions. 

The next day the desk was still closed, and the 
next; and then Farley, who lived out that way. 
began to call at the house in the morning and 
' bring in a report to the rest of the “boys.” When 
| he appeared, one after another would go over to 
‘his desk, always with the question, “How’s T. 
| T.2” And if the news was good, the work went 
; cheerfully all day, but if it was bad, things 
dragged. 

At last there came the morning when Farley’s 
face told the news before any one could ask him. 
and his lip trembled when he tried to speak. 
“T. T. went this morning at sunrise,” was all he 
could say. 

Nobody stirred for a moment Then Arnold, 
| the oldest of the men, shut his desk as silently as 
| If the dead man had been sleeping in the room 

and he feared to wake him. He took his coat and 
hat from the hook.and went quietly out. One 
| after another the rest of the men followed him, 
: and the room was still and empty. 

They were all at the funcral, and they all sent 
‘their flowers. Even little Dick, the office-boy, 
| managed somehow from his three dollars a week 
to get a bunch of violets, and they were there with 
the others, the card he had written so laboriously 
| in his boyish fist conspicuous on the front. 

The newspapers printed the usual brief notices, 
and the next day the men took up their old duties 
in the old room. That is the way of life, especially 
of business life; and to him who sees only the 
surface, who notes how small a gap even the best 
beloved makes, and how quickly it is closed, it 
1s inexpressibly pathetic. 

But the men in the office know other things. 
| They think of the change which has come over 
| Wolfe since he joined the department, and they 
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remembet how patiently Townsend was shaped 
from a careless, fun-loving boy into a trustworthy 
man of business. 

There is hardly one of them who does not feel 
in his heart that he is more of a man because of 
the friend and helper who is gone. And so, when 
they look at the old desk in the corner, it is not 
the new head of the department whom they see 
there, but the old familiar face of T. T.; and for 
them he will always be there, a benign and helpful 
presence, still visible, still real to those who knew 
and loved him. 

+o 





THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


A moving scene in a sad drama played at 
Annapolis at the outbreak of the Civil War has 
been set down by Park Benjamin, class of 1867 in 
“The United States Naval Academy.” The boys 
from the North and the boys trom the South 
were finally to separate to see service on their 
respective sides, and the grief of parting was 
keen. The voleanic uph al of the nation was 
forgotten. They were friends and brothers, bidding 
one another good-by. 

The drums beat as usual for formation, and they 
fell in, Northerners and Southerners alike, with 
their mess crews. Commandant Rodgers had 
caused the band to be present, and it played the 
music of the Union. 

As the strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and “Hail, Columbia” poured forth, the youngsters 
from the South stood there with pale faces and 
set teeth. Then Commandant Rodgers spoke to 
them quietly and feelingly, and finally, when he 
had said to them all that could be said, he ordered 
those who so desired to fall out of theranks, The 
boys from the states that had thrown off their 
allegiance left their places. And then came the 
farewell, and it was pitiful. 

The arms of those who were to go to the North 
and those who were to go to the South went about 
each others’ necks and the tears flowed, and the 
hands which later were to be raised in bitter 
enmity linked in a last fond clasp. 

Then the order to leave was given. The North- 
erners embarked on the tug which was to take 
them to the ship, the Southerners made their way 
homeward as best they could, and the old Consti- 
tution, with the flag she had so often carried to 
victory flying, stood down the Chesapeake and 
laid her course to the North. 
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TWENTY-FOUR O’CLOCK. 


According to a decree recently issued in Spain, 
the hours will be there counted, after January 1st, 
from one to twenty-four each day, beginning at 
midnight. The government offices, the telegraph, 
telephone, railroad and steamship lines have been 
directed to observe the new method. On this 


continent it may already be seen in the time-tables | 


of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

This change has long been urged in this country. 
Some years ago, when the railroads brought about 
the present system of 1 time,” or, as it 
used to be called, “railroad time,” they desired to 
inaugurate the twenty-four-hour scheme, too. The 
change was too radical to be popular, and rather 
than imperil the success of the other part of the 
programme, the railroads abandoned it. 
tables are now usually printed with the afternoon 
hours in heavy type and morning hours in light, 
and this device eliminates much confusion. 

If one had nothing to do but to travel by raid 
and study time-tables, the proposed change would 
be eminently desiiable: but for ninety-nine of 
every hundred acts and appointments outside of 
those connected with the railroads, there is no 
confusion arising from the present system. When 
we read that a lecture is to begin at eight o’clock, 
no one thinks it is in the morning; and if Mary 
Minns should write to say that she will drive 
over at eleven o’clock, almost any one would 
expect to see her in the forenoon, even if she did 
not add “a, m.”” 

In astronomical observatories the twenty-four- 
hour system is already in use, except that in them 
the day begins at noon instead of midnight. 
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PERTINENT REJOINDER. 


Our Chicago friends will pardon us, we trust, for 
printing the following, which is furnished to us by 
a@ respected journalist of their city. 

Chieago’s marvelous showing of nearly seven- 











teen hundred thousand population, according to | 


the census of 1900, was not satisfactory to the 
Two Million Club of that city, which organization, 
as everybody may be presumed to know, is com- 
posed of persons who believe the great Western 
metropolis has two million inhabitants. 

Meeting a member of this club on a street 
corner the day after the figures were given out by 
the Census Bureau, a prominent citizen undertook 
to indulge in a little sarcasm at his expense. 

“Jenkins,” he said, “it is very evident the Two 
Million Club is an instance of counting chickens 
before they were hatched. You fellows should 
not have undertaken to forestall the old hen.” 











“Tompkins,” replied the other, “you are a| 


member of the Twentieth Century Club, are you 
not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, the twentieth century isn’t here yet. 
Go back into your chrysalis.” 





or 





HOW IT WAS WRITTEN. 


Everybody knows something of the story of 
how “Alice in Wonderland” came into existence, 
but the exact details for the first time 
by Canon Duckworth, Subdean of Westminster 
Abbey, in a book entitled, “The Lewis Carroll 
Picture Book.” Canon Duckworth says: 

“Twas very closely associated with Mr. Dodgson 
in the production and publication of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland.’ I rowed stroke and he rowed bow 
m the famous Long Vacation voyage to Godstow, 
when the three Miss Liddells were our passengers, 
and the story was actually composed and spoken 
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over my shoulder for the benefit ot Alice Liddell, 
who was acting as ‘cox.’ of our gig. 1 remember 
turning round and saying, ‘Dodgson, Is this an 
extempore romance of yours?’ and he replied, 
‘Yes, [am inventing as we go along.’ 

“I also well remember how, when we had 
conducted the three enildren back to the deanery, 
Alice said, as she bade us good night, ‘O Mr. 
Dodgson, I wish you would write out Alice’s 
adventures for me!’ He said he should try, ana 

| he afterward told me that he sat up nearly the 
| whole night committing to a manuscript book his 
recolléctions of the drolleries with which he had 
| enlivened the afternoon, He added illustrations 
of his own and presented the volume, which used 
often to be seen on the drawing-room table at 
the deanery. Dodgson’s characteristic modesty 
prevented him from seeing the merits of the book, 
but at length Henry Kingsiey and Dean Liddell 
persuaded him to ask Tenniel to illustrate it. 
The great Punch artist willingly consented, and 
the work was published. 

“‘The Hunting ot the Snark’ was an equally 
| casual inspiration. The last line of it—pure non- 
| sense —came into Dodgson’s head while he was 
| taking a walk on the Cumnor Hills. ‘For the snark 
| was a Boojum, you see,’ and all that now comes 
before that impressive close was invented to give 
| effect to it.” | 





The Puritan Maid. 


A Charming Souvenir for 
Companion Subscribers. 





| The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
| 1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall, 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, | 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. a 


The large portrait 
head is an exact copy of 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 
a 
Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months | 
tastefully arranged be- | 
low, this exquisite picture | 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 
a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 
is published exclusively 
by The Youth's Compan: | 
jon, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901, 











THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 





Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
sent to any address upon request. 








TO LADY VOTERS. 


Some years ago a traveller through Minnesota 
stopped to read a notice in regard to the election 
of school officers, posted on a tree at a place 
where three roads met. 

The following paragraph, which was appended 
to the notice, seems to indicate that some student 
of the dictionary had seized the opportunity to 


display Bie knowledge and confound all ignorant 
ssers- 














wisdom of our laws having tolerated 
st the light of her benign influence 
beyond the confines of the nursery, by permitting 
her to practi lly use the genial rays of her 
susceptible intelli; e in directing the moral and 
mental culture o} n, it is therefore desirable 
that the lady voters of this school district should 
use their franchise with a steadfast purpose to 
advance the social and intellectual training of the 
rising generation, to whom destiny intrusts the 
uardianship of human happiness in the near 
uture. 
| 





















ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME. 


An Irishman loves a joke so well that he keeps 
the memory of a good one always green. In a 
book of recollections by an old member of the 
Irish Parliament is an amusing illustration of 
Curran’s ready wit. 


A certain judge, Lord Norbury, was famous for 
alacrity with which he condemned prisoner 
| death when he might have pronounced a m 
| merciful sentence. On one occasion, when h 
dining in public with the foremost members of the 
| Dublin bar, he helped himself to some meat, at 
| the same time askin, 
“Is this hung beef? | 
“Not yet,” said Curran, quickly. ‘Your lord- 
ship has not tried it.” | 






















THUMB-NAIL ORNITHOLOGY. | 


People who their will of the birds with | 
camera and opera-glass—whether they tell of it 
afterward in book or lecture, or keep it for their 
own gloating—can yet appreciate the point of view | 
of a more limited vision. 

At a village meeting in Scotland, presumably 
for the intellectual betterment of the villagers, 
the lecturer proposed to read a paper about rooks. 

“What can he have to aboot the craw?” 

remarked an old farmer, “It’s juist a bird that 
| eats taties.” 



















COMPANION. 


Threat Troubles} commence with a Cough, Cold 


or Sore Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. 


Sold onlyin boxes, 25 cents. (Adv. 


STAMPS Set Axetria 11 vars., 6c. Rottvia, | M4 vars, 


pian 28, 6 vari 


ey Tvia, OH, 6 vars. 
heets at 50% dis. P. 


STAMPS, tits ata Cape Ge di. Cuba, 


Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., with nice 
ALBUM all for only £0c. A splendid bargain. 
1901 list now ready, free. Agents wanted, 50% 
com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sick Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“It acts like a charm in all cases of sick 
headache and nervous debility."—y, ¥, 
Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn, 


TRY HAIGHT’S 
Vegetable Silk 
Hose. 


A chance for those who did not 
get one of the 1,000 Union Suits 
offered October 4th, 

To every mother sending us 25c. 
and the names of five mothers with 
children under 12 years of age we 
will send one pair of Haight’s 
Nopetaule Silk Hose for adults or 
children (regular price S0c.), and 
without charge one of “Little 
Duffer’s” pictures and a Vegetable 
Silk Bath Cloth for the baby. 


HAIGHT KNITTING MILLS, 


“Little Duffer.” Muskegon, Mich. 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, Lia 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 


TRADE-MARK ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Divers 
Reasons 


Soda Biscuit, Milk Biscuit 
and Wafers are best when 
Packed in and 
Protected by the 
Package that’s 


Moisture Proof Germ Proof 
Odor Proof Dust Proof 


Makes the Best of Baking. 
The “In-er-seal Patent package” 
keeps the moisture out. It retains 
the delicacy and flavor of its con- 
tents under all conditions, 

The following biscuit can now be 
obtained in the ‘In-er-seal Patent 
Package.” Soda Biscuit, Milk Biscuit, 
Butter Crackers, Graham Biscuit, 
Oatmeal Biscuit, Ginger Snaps, Hand- 
made Pretzelettes, Vanilla Wafers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Natural Flavor Soups 
« DENSED) 


served. The goodness 
are found in these soup: 
Any suggestion of tin, Put up in conven 





| For th Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 


THE IMPROVED 


| “Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solid steel. having double runners, sizes 
6,7,8 and 9 inches in length. ‘The only absolutely safe 
| skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
| not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 


In ordering state length of shoe. 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Clevel Ohio. » 


DEFENDER M’F'G CO'S 


DEFENDER M’F’G CO. 


Sheets and Pillowcases 


are torn, not cut—of superior quality,durable,rell- 
able measurements — The sheets and pillowcases 
youshould buy. Made of all grades from plain hemmed 
and‘hemstitched to fancy hemstitched of finest quality. 


Booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases FREE at your deal, 





Repeating Shot Guns 
For Trap or Field Shooting, 


OMBINE the elegance of outline, per- 
fection of balance, ease of taking 
apart and quality of finish of the best double 
guns with the superiority in sighting and 
shooting of the single barrel, and also pos- 
sess the rapidity of fire and magazine 
capacity of Marlin Repeating Rifles. 
120-Page Catalogue of Arms and 
Ammunition, Colored Cover by Remington, 
Mailed for 3 Stamps. 


LIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Digitized by 
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HEN our Dolly is eighteen, 
She shall have a comin’ out, 
Lots of tea in little cups, 
Sandwiches to hand about. 


All the people up the road, 
Parkers, Barkers, Carters, too, 
Martins from the mountain heights, 

Kate and Mary Montague; 


And the folks that live in town, 
Lawsons, Dawsons, Lily Steele, 

Keiths and Kellys, alt will come, 
Just to say how glad they feel. 





Golfers, most polite young men, 
Philip, Kenneth, Bob and Bill, 
These will gladly flock to her, 
Chat and eat and drink their fill. 
Even summer friends will troop 
Gaily to the festive scene, 
Dolly will be sought by all, 
Dolly be the moment’s queen! 
Then when they have gone away, 
Dolly will get out her broom, 
Sweep and dust, and set to rights 
Everything within the room, 
Ready, with the morrow’s dawn, 
For the same old household strain, 
For, when Dolly has come out, 
She will just go in again! 


<= 


A South African Christian King. 


HERE are few more interesting 
figures in South African annals 
than Khama, king or chief of the 
Bamangwatos; nor is there, in 
Many respects, a more re- 
markable testimony 
to the beneficent re- 
sults of missionary 
endeavor than the 
exemplary life of this 
Christianized pagan. 
So marked has been 
the influence of 
KHAMA, Khama’s 
faith upon his character that all who meet him, 
whether native or civilized, are deeply impressed | 
by a simple and evident sincerity in which 
there is no shadow of cant or pretence. 

The welfare—moral and material —of his 
people is dear to his heart, and since his conver- 
sion and accession to the chieftainship he has | 
been a persistent and implacable foe to those traf- | 
fickers in strong drink who would introduce it: 
among his people. In a communication to the 
British governor, he thus expressed himself: : 

“It were better for me that I should lose my 
country than that it should be flooded with drink. 
Lobengula never gives me a sleepless night ; but 
to fight against drink is to fight agninst demons, 
not against men. I dread the white man’s drink 
more than all the assagais of the Matabeles, 
which kill men’s bodies, and it is quickly over ; 
but drink puts devils into men and destroys both 
bodies and souls forever. Its wounds never heal. 
I pray your honor never to ask me to open even 
a little door to drink.” 

In spite of rigorous precautions to exclude 
intoxicating liquors from his territory, and in 
spite of his pleadings and remonstrances, he 
discovered that it was still suld to his people by 
English traders, who concealed it in more harm- 
less packages. Ile searched the dwellings of his 
people and the wagons of the traders, and imme- 
diately had the transgressors brought before him. 

He told them of the result of his investigations | 
and reminded them of his remonstrances and 
warnings. He then indignantly reproached 
them for having despised and disregarded his 
words and wishes because he was a black man, 
and therefore, in their opinion, unworthy of a 
white man’s consideration or respect. With 
impressive emphasis he continued: 

“Well, Iam black, but I am chief of my own 
country at present. When you white men rule 
in the country then you will do as you like. At 
present I rule, and I shall maintain my laws} 
which you insult and despise. You have insulted 
and despised me in my own town because I am 
a black man. You do so because you despise 
black men in your hearts. 

“If you despise us, what do you want here in 
the country that God has given to us? Go back 
to your own country. Take everything you 
have; strip the iron roofs off the houses; the 
wood of the country and the clay of which you 
made the bricks you can leave to be thrown 
down. Take all that is yours and go. I am 
trying to lead my people to act according to that 
Word of God which we have received from you 
white people, and you show them an example of 
wickedness such as we never knew. You, the 
people of the Word of God! Go! Take your cattle 
and leave my town and never come back again.” 

It is said that, in the shamed silence which 
followed, the traders abjectly departed, and that 
since that day the curse against which Khama 
strove has ceased to afflict his people. 

Could “the white man’' carry a thousand new 











Christian | 


‘to be found in every fleld, neither is the pearl- 
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virtues into a barbarian land this would not 
excuse the importation of one new vice. Such 
intrusion by a civilization bearing the Christian 
name is an unnatural crime. Nothing could 
more deservedly shame it than the rebuke of a 
converted heathen. 


-—_—~<+—__—_. 


The Russian Muzhik. 


HE happiest, most contented and most 
T musical agricultural toiler in the world is 

the Russian muzhik, according to Mr. 
William Durban in “How the Russian Muzhik 
Lives.” The typical muzhik is like no other 
peasant. With all his sunny nature there Is a 
strain of sadness in him, of the sort which has 
come to be recognized as the Tolstolan tempera- 
ment., For Tolstoi, although an aristocrat by 
birth, is a peasant at heart, as every Russian 
landowner is. Throughout Russia, among nobles 
: and serfs alike, the same admixture of the joyous 
and the melancholy is observable. This is why all 
' Russian music lapses into the minor key. 


| The Russian peasant revels in his native music. 
; The tones of the church-bells, which ring at all 
|hours of the day and night, 
into his ears from babyhood. There are more 
bells in Russia than tn all the rest of the world, 
and immense sums are spent yearly in their 
manufacture. 
No Russian driver would think it worthy of his 
dignity as a coachman to drive a troika (team of 
| three horses abreast, with a carriage or a sleigh) 
unless the harness were gay with numerous 
| tinkling bells. A Russian peasant is never happier 
| than when he is urging his beautiful and hardy 
ponies across the flowery steppes, not by lashin, 
‘hem with the whip, but by singing in his own rich 
| intonation his national or popular songs. 


| He likes every implement to be as primitive as 
| possible. He hates agricultural machinery, and 
clings to the rude plows of his ancestors. Thou- 
sands of pounds have been expended in vain by 
‘ rich proprietors in purchasing expensive American 
‘and English Implements, for the peasants either 
| maltreat or neg! lect them. 
| Yet the muzhik is a skilful workman in his own 
peculiar style. He does everything with his native 
topor, a kind of axe. 
anything he wants, 
‘he childish simplicity: 
steppes is touching, and the 
ast belief. 1t is no uncommon thing for a family 
burn the roof of their hut for fuel. 

A Russian village is a squalid-lookiug place, but. 
except in time of famine It is not the abode of 
misery. Every hut is constructed of roughly 
trimmed birch logs mortised into strong, upright 
oak or pine posts, and lined with rough planks. 
The roofs are made of long strips of the same 
material. 

The house usually has two rooms opening into 
each other, the front one being the guest-chamber 
and the shrine, which holds all the sacred pictures 
of the family. The inner room is the kitchen and 
sleeping-place, where, upon the top of the great 
stove, the famlly sleeps. All the furniture of the 
house is of birch, and is invariably manufactured 
by the muzhik himself. He fashions every domestic 
utensil, and with the help of his wife makes much 
of the clothing for the fami! 

In the matter of food the 
fastidious. He dearly loves mushrooms, which 

ow by millions on the steppes. For months in 
she autumn they are his chief article of diet. At 
other times dried fungi, sausages, onions and 
coarse rye bread will make the family a satis- 
| factory meal, always provided that the tehai, or 

Russian tea, prepared and served as it is in Russia 
only, is not lack: ing. 

——_~e+—_——__ 


Goethe and the Children. 


IMPLE tastes are not confined to people 
S whose circumstances allow them to live 
the simplest ives. Goethe complained that 
| nature had predisposed him for privacy, but 
destiny bad put him into a princely family and 
troubled him with the administration of a state. 
One simple pleasure, however, he could always 
enjoy—the company of children. Intercourse with 
them made him young and happy. 
At Easter time he was accustomed to invite his 


‘dung friends to look for Easter eggs in his garden. 
hey ran all over the place, and fought pitched 


of these sons of the 


| ly. 
Russian peasant is not 
\ 





} battles for possession when they found the cun- ; 


uingly hidden treasures. Goethe would himself 
play with them until evening, and then crown the 
entertainment with a pyramid of sweetmeats. 

Chambers’s Journal’ recalls another annual 
occasion on which the poet gave pleasure to the 
children. 
public school to send its four best girls to con- 
gratulate him on his birthday. There is a widow 
sul living in Berlin who was born In Weimar in 
1812, and who had the honor of congratulating him 
on his birthday in 1823 and 1824. 

The girls went in their best dresses, adorned 
with flowers, each bearing a plate with the most 
beautiful flowers artistically piled round a lemon. 
The valet received and announced them. Then 
Goethe came, accepted the floral offerings one by 
one, and heard each child recite a simple poem. 
He shook hands with the children, and talked to 
them for some time. 

The final act of the programme was the beckon- 
ing to the valet, who came and placed on each 
child's plate a head-plece (an old Austrian coin). 
This meant that the audience was ended. 

So much did the children appreciate the honor 
of this visit that the old lady says it was one of 
the brightest memories of her childhood. 

The poet had his aversions as well as his 
affections. He hated tobacco, dogs and spec- 
tacles. When a spectacled person called to see « 
him he was respectfully requested to ungoggle | 
himself before admission. The poet declared 
that he liked to see people's naked eyes. 
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Pearl Patches. 


HE pearl-fishing industry is described by 
cc the author of “The World’s Rough Hand” 
as very like mushroom-gathering. He says 
that it would be as sensible to drag the flelds at 
random for one as to haul a scoop-net over the 
sea-bottom for the other. The mushroom {s not 


oyster to be found on every bottom. Mud and 
sand it has no liking for, preferring a coral bottom, 
well covered with submarine growths. Such places. 
are called “patches” by the pearling fraternity. 
When a patch is struck, the boats work grad- 
ually up to windward until they find the weather 
edge. ere they drop anche fouled so that 
they may act merely as drags; the divers. go 
overboard, and the dritt to leeward begins. While 











‘istil their melody ° 


As an agriculturist the muzhik is conservative. | 


‘With if he can make almost | 


It was long a privilege of a great | 


| thought that, with so many vessels engaged in 

one locality, the supply of shells would rapidly be 
exhausted. Such, however, is pot the case, for 
not only are the patches often many. square miles 
, in area, but a diver’s horizon, even In the clearest 
water, is extraordinarily limited; and should he 
chance to walk again fn his or another diver’s 
footsteps, it is not at all unlikely that he would 
pick up as many shells the second time as he did 
the first. 

Pearl-shells, when separated from the spon: 
growths which usually form on the upper shell, 
and divested of their horny edges, are about as 
large as an ordinary breakfast-plate, and average 
two Pounds in weight. In the London ket 
they bring from one hundred to one hund and 
| fifty pounds a ton, or to bring the calculation 
| down to simpler figures, from two to three shillings 


| @ pair. 
As for pearls, the finding of them is entirely a 
| matter of luck. One man may open tons uw 


n 
tons of shells without finding anything but a Tew 
hundred valueless “sceds,” while another may 
take a fortune out of a day’s gathering. 

It has now been pretty well established that 
| Pearls are formed by the intrusion of some foreign 

substance between the mantle of the mollusk and. 
its shell, which substance, setting up an irritation, 
is coated over by the oyster with layer after layer 
of its own nacreous or pearly secretions until it 
becomes completely encysted. 

In all probability this foreign substance is a 
minute parasite, for it is well known by divers 
that shells honeycombed by boring parasites 
yield the largest percentage of pearls. 





UENCHED are the fires of red and gold; 
Now falls the year’s long night: 
on the world’s wide hearth behold 


Q 


The heaped up ashes white. 


Yet, underneath, the embers bide, 
With fragrant hearts aglow, 

Until she comes to brush aside 
The ashes, and the snow. 





The bluebird once shall call, and then 
The wind shall lisp her name,— 

April!—and these dead flowers again 
Shall waken into flame. 


ir improvidence almost ' 


oe 


i 
| A Rattling Fire. 
HE Civil War was fought almost to its close 
T with the Springfield muzzle-loader, but some 
of the last Union regiments were armed 
. with the Henry rifle, then comparatively new, a 
| fifteen-shooter, with a magazine which had to be 
' taken out to be refilled. Some of the things that 
happened after one regiment was armed with 
| Henrys are described below in the words of an 
old soldier. 
“My old regiment,” said he to R. B. Townshend, 
an English writer who has lived in the West, ‘got 


most terrible used up in one of them last campaigns 
before Richmond, and there wasn’t more’n fifty of 


us left that wasn't either dead of wounds or sick : 
So what did they , 


or invalided out of the service. 1 
do but send us back to the base and reorganize us 


with a fresh lot of officers, and about nine hundred | 


newly drafted men. 
“Th 

fellers ‘as had had four years of it and knew 
' what soldiering was, we felt mighty sick at being 
| paraded with all them last gwcepings of the draft. 

“Well, they took our old Springflelds away from 
us, and armed the regiment with them fine new 
brass-mounted Henry magazine rifles, and sent us 
right on to the front. 

“I liked the new gun well enough: 'twasn’t a 
bad gun, the Henry; you hear me talk! But what 
i Land my old chummies didn’t relish was the notion 

o’ going into action alongside of them nine hundred 
raw recruities. We hadn't much use for them, 
you bet! But there was no help for it, and the 
general he shoved us right along up to the front, 
and then them recruities had to go under fire for 


| the first time. 

| .“ ‘Forward!’ says somebody, 

| till we come to a pasture with a fence on the far 

‘ side, and a wood beyond it. There was a good 
few rebel sharpshooters in that wood, and right 
awa’ they begun to belt a few shots into us. 
We'd ought to have run on, but we all stopped. 

““Fire!’ says somebody. And then you'd ought 
to have heard them raw recruities whaling away. 
Every last man of them had his magazine emptied 
in about twenty-five seconds. Then there come a 
lull, for they’d all got to stop firing to onct, and 
pull out their magazines an 
more cartridges. 

“And in that lull what d’you reckon we heard? 

“Why,” said the old soldier, in answer to his 
own question, ‘a noise like a hail-storm over in 
them woods where the rebs were. It was only 
the leaves and the small twigs falling down from 
the high tops of the trees where them recruities’ 
bullets had gone. 

“I reckon they must have fired about fifteen 
thousand rounds up there. Fell down just like 
rain, them leaves did. You see, fellers Ifke that, 
when they’re excited, are dead sure to fire too 


high. 

ENor they didn’t scare them rebs, neither! 
Why, one of them helloed across the pasture to 
us, ‘6 Yank!’ 

“Well, many a day I've talked with ’em like 
that before, across the field o’ battle, and so 1 


and we run forward 


sung out back, ‘What is it, Johnny? Do you 
surrender?” 

“‘Surrender—no!’ calls out the reb. ‘But, O 
Yank,’ says he, ‘say! Where d’you get them 
coffee-mills? ” 

—_+o+—__—_ 

Four Men and a Shark. 

HE Boston Globe reports the capture of a 

shark at Bridgeport, Connecticut, on July 27, 

1900. It is said to be the largest one ever 
seen in Long Island Sound, and was captured only 
after a hard battle. Dr. W. T. Healey of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. Henry Callahan, W. H. 
Redden and Wallace Wheeler, the Yale athlete, 
were camping at Pleasant Beach, and about six 
o’clock In the evening discovered the shark head- 
ing for shore. 

Armed with shotguns and rifles, the men got 
into two skiffs al et out in pursuit. When 
within thirty feet of the shark Wheeler aimed his 
double-barreled shotgun and fired, He struck the 





shark in the head. The monster seemed mad- 
dened and made straight for one of the boats. 

A second shot, tired by Doctor Healey, also took 
effect, and three more loads of buckshot were 
emptied into the shark's body before he disap- 
peared beneath the surface. “For a moment he 
was lost sight of, but his reappearance was such 
as to send cold shivers up and down the spines of 
the hunters, 





the boats drift on the surface, the divers walk 
In zigza shion over the patch below, 
This is the usual mode of working. It might be 





The boat containing Doctors Healey and Callahan. 


ey were & pretty poor lot. I tell you, us | 


fill up with fifteen ) 
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was sent flying into the air, and the occupants 
were thrown into the water. The monster opened 
his huge jaws and made for the struggling doctors, 

Wheeler, in another boat, again leveled his gun; 
and the charge tore its way through part of the 
shark’s body. Doctors Callahan and Healey, 
being powerful swimmers, made for the boat 
occupied by Wheeler and Redden. 

Again the monster rose to the surface, and 
headed for the craft containing his assailants, 
Being without rifles, Callahan and Healey seized 
ue DAES: while Wheeler and Redden continued 
shootin, 

The shark disappeared within fifteen feet of the 
boat, and the men, fearing that their craft would 
be capsized by him, pulled for the shore. 

The chase ‘was exciting for several hundred 
feet, but it was then seen that the shark was 
losing strength. 

Wheeler, who is an expert shot, continued firing 
with deadly effect. About a quarter of a mile 
from the shore the shark was seen to be in distress, 
He floundered about for a few minutes, beating 
the water into a gory foam, and after a little, by 
the aid of ice-picks, was hauled ashore quite dead. 

He was almost fourteen feet long, and fully four 
feet in circumference. 
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By Proxy. 


Walking Advertisements. 

HERE was a time when a wooden leg was 

really wooden, and fearful and wonderful 

for its clumsy ugliness. Now, people who 
need them wear artificial limbs; and although 
the Tribune may have stretched its story of the 
Jacksonville man who went to Chicago to be fitted 
toa pair of legs, there is nodenying that inventors 
in this fleld have done amazing things. 

There was great activity in the salesroom when 
the Jacksonville man entered. One employé was 
running up and down a ladder with all the celerity 
of a fireman, in order that he might get some 
foods from a top shelf. Two others carried heavy 

oxes somewhat aimlessly from one corner of the 
room to another and then back again. The rest 
of the employés, except one, worked furiously 
at some machines which they operated by foot 

ower. 
F The galy one in the place who was making no 
use of feet or limbs was the typewriter, who was 
pounding away at her machine with a speed 
nothing short of startling. 

The Jacksonville man was fitted to a pair of 
legs. Then he stood up, but couldn't walk a step. 

“It needs nothing but practice,” said the pie 
prieter: “In two weeks you'll walk as well as 
any of us.” 

eat will never be,” sighed the Jacksonville 
man, with a tear in his voice. “I can never hope 
to imitate a sound-linbed man like you.” 

At this the proprietor. rolled up his right trouser 
leg and pulled down a sock and disclosed an arti 
ficlal leg. The left trouser went up and the left 
sock wentdown. Another cork-and-steel arrange- 
ment came into view. 

“Jim, come here!” called the proprietor. “Jim” 
clattered down off his ladder and trotted across 
the room. Then, without instructions, he gave a 
hitch to his trousers and showed two false legs. 
The men who had moved the boxes next passed 
in procession. They were both walking on ateel- 
and-cork combinations. The men at work at the 

, benches were standing each on one false leg and 
with another were working the foot pedals. 

There were no natural feet in the whole sho} 
save those belonging to the typewriter girl, an 
she was pounding out business letters on the 
machine with a pair of neatly fitting artificial 
arins. 

“My advertisements speak for themselves,” 
said the proprietor. 

Curing an Itch. 

HE scene of this story was laid somewhere 

in the rudimentary West, and it concernsa 

traveller on a stage-coach which two high- 
waymen “went through.” 

There were fourteen passengers, and they were 
asked to get out und stand in a row, with their 
hands high over their heads. 

One highwayman stood guard over them with a 
shotgun, while the other made his selection from 
their valuables and money. While this was going 
on, the nose of one of the travellers began to itch, 
and instinctively he started to lower one hand to 
scratch it. 

“Hands up, there!” 

The traveller's hand went automatically back 
into its place. But the itching redoubled, and 
again he lowered his hand. 

“Are you wishing to become a lead-mine?” 
demanded the highwayman. 

“My nose itches so [ can’t stand it any longer,” 
explained the sufferer, almost tearfully. “I 
simply have got to scratch it.” 

Xo, you aint,” said the highwayman, “ ‘cause 
I'll do it for you.” 

And with ‘that he proceeded to scratch the 
offending nasal organ with the muzzle of his shot- 

un. 
orimes were rougher in those days than now, 
and the remedy was drastic, but it did its work, 
for the traveller’s nose stopped itching then and 
there. 

ELOW is an anecdote, found in Short Stories, 
which a Koman Catholic priest, now de- 
ceased, was fond of telling in his informal 

parish lectures. Its quaint and homely moral is 
evident. 

Bridget only came to confession occasionally, 
and when she did come she found It very difficult 


| 
| 
to remember any wrong-doing on her own part. 
She had, however, a better memory for her 








husband's sins, 
“It's Moike, me husband, that’s the bad one, 
faetl she said once to her confessor. ‘It's 


T, 

three weeks that Moike niver confesses, an’ hiven 
knows his sins is scarlet. He dhrinks like a baste 
an’ shmokes loike a flue. He swears that bhad 
St. Patrick wud trimble. An’ sure ye shud see 
Moike smash the dishes an’ break the furniture 
| an’ fling the stove-lids an’ —” 

“Six ‘Hail Marys’ every day for a week and 
| three fast days, Bridget,” said the fotier: « oO 

ure, 


| “Och, fwhat do you mane, faether? 

niver confessed a sin!” 
you confessed Mike’s,” said the father, 
‘and as long as you make his confessions 


“But 
uletly, 
think you ought to do the penance, 


for him 1 
Bridget.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Pastime. 2. Ruthless. 3, Bitumen. 4 
On, nest, tea—honesty. 5. Mistrust. 

2. 1. Taper, ape. 2. Crate, rat. 3. Scowl, cow. 
4. Cramp, ram. 5. Proem, roe, 6. Shares, hare. 
7. Jewel, ewe. 8. Totters, otter. 9. Foxy, ox. 
10. Pounced, ounce. 

3. Cleaves, leaves, eaves, aves. 

4.1. Flea, leaf. 2. Fowl, wolf, flow. 3. Brake, 
baker. 4. Gander, garden. 
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FOJHE flicker is the largest of our common 
American woodpeckers, being some- 
what longer and stouter than the robin. 
It is known, by sight at least, to almost 
every one who notices birds at all, and 
perhaps for this reason it has received 
an unusual number of popular names. 

“Golden-winged wood- 
pecker,” which is probably 
the best known of these, 
comes from the fact that the 
bird’s wings are yellow on 
the under side. “Harry 
Wicket,” “Highhole,””—be- 
cause its nest is sometimes 
pretty far above the ground, 
—‘Yellowhammer”’ and 
“ Pigeon - woodpecker” are 
also among its more familiar 
nicknames. 

Unlike other birds of its 
family, the flicker passes 
much of its time on the 
ground, where it hops awk- 
wardly about, feeding upon 
insects, especially upon ants. 
As you come near it, while it 
is thus engaged, it rises with 
a peculiar purring sound, 
and as it flies from you it 
shows a broad white patch 
on its rump—the lower back, 
above the root of the tail. 
Every one who-has ever 
walked much over grassy 
fields must have seen the 
bird and been struck by this 
conspicuous light mark. He 
must have noticed, too, the 
bird’s peculiar up-and-down, 
“jumping” manner of flight, 
by which it goes swooping 
across the country in long 
undulations or waves. 

The flicker’s general color 
is brown, with spottings and 
streakings of black, and more 
or less of violet or lilac 
shading. On the back of 
its meck it wears a band 
of bright scarlet, and across 
its breast is a conspicuous 
black crescent. 

It is fond of old apple 
orchards, and often makes 
its nest in a decaying trunk. 
In some places, near the 
seashore, especially,—where 
it is commoner than else- 
where in winter and where 
large trees are scarce,—it 
makes enemies by its habit 
of drilling holes in barns 
and even in churches. I 
remember a meeting-house 
on Cape Cod which had a 
good number of such holes 
in its front wall—or rather 
it had the scars of such 
holes, for they had been 
covered with patches of tin. 
That was a case where going 
to church might be called a 
bad habit. 


It has at all times a loud, unmusical yaws,— a | true musical performance, and not a mere 


signal, I suppose,— and in the mating season 
especially it utters a very affectionate, conversa- 
tional wicker or flicker. Every country boy 
should be familiar with these three notes. . 

But besides being a vocalist,—we can hardly 
call him a singer,—the flicker is a player upon 


drilling for grubs, is the fact that we never hear 
it in winter. It begins as the weather grows 
mild, and is as much a sign of spring as the 
peeping of the little tree-frogs—hylas—in the 
meadow. 

The flicker’s nest, as I have said, is built in a 











In fall and winter, if not 

at other seasons, the flicker 
feeds largely upon berries. 
In years when the poison ivy bears a good crop 
I am pretty sure to find two or three flickers 
all winter long about a certain farm, the stone 
walls of which are overrun with this handsome 
but unwholesome vine, although it is hard to 
imagine that the dry, stony fruit should yield 
much in the way of nourishment, even to a 
woodpecker. 

As spring comes on, the flicker becomes 
numerous and very noisy. Its best known 
vocal effort is a prolonged /i-Ai-hi, very loud 
and ringing, and kept up until the ‘listener 
wonders where the author of it gets his wind. 
This, I think, is the bird’s substitute for a song. 





THE FLICKER. 


instruments. He is a great drummer; and if 
any one imagines that woodpeckers do not 
enjoy the sound of their own music, he should 
watch a flicker drumming with his long bill on 
a battered tin pan in the middle of a pasture. 
Morning after morning I have seen one thus 
engaged, drumming lustily, and then cocking 
his head to listen for an answer ; and Paderewski 
at his daily practice upon the piano could not 
have looked more in earnest. At other times 
the flicker contents himself with a piece of 
resonant loose bark or a dry limb. 

One proof that this drumming —which is 
indulged in by woodpeckers generally —is a 


| 


hole in a tree, often an apple-tree. Very noisy 
in his natural disposition, he keeps a wise 
silence while near the spot where his mate 
is sitting, and will rear a brood under the 
orchard-owner’s nose without betraying himself. 
The young birds are fed from the parent’s crop, 
as young pigeons and young humming-birds are. 
The old bird thrusts its bill down the throat of 
the nestling and gives it a meal of partially 
digested food by what scientific people call a 
process of regurgitation. Farmers’ boys, who 
have watched pigeons feeding their squabs, will 
know precisely what is meant. 
BRADFORD TORREY. 








Tun COAL STRIKE.— The strike of the 
anthracite coal-miners of Pennsylvania came to 
a crisis October 17th, when the leading operators , 
agreed to abolish the sliding scale in their respec- | 
tive regions, and to advance wages ten per cent. 
until April 1, 1901, and thereafter until further 
notice. 
sider any other grievance of their employés. 
A convention of the miners, held October 12th, 
proposed the foregoing terms, which have been 
conceded by the operators. 


RETRIBUTION IN CHINA.—The Chinese 
government is said to have announced its inten- 
tion to banish Prince Tuan to the Siberian | 
frontier; to send into life imprisonment Princes 
Chung, Tsai-Lien and Yih; and to decapitate 
three other officials for complicity in the Boxer 
outrages and the attacks on the legations. The 
ministers at Pekin, in reply to inquiries {rom 
their governments, reported that the names of 
the chief culprits, Tung-Fub-Sian and Yu-Hsin, 
were omitted from the list of ringleaders in the 
imperial edict, and that the punishments were 
not adequate. 


REMOVAL OF THE CHINESE CourT.—The 
Chinese emperor and empress and their attend- 
ants have abandoned Tai-Yuan, the capital of 
the province of Shansi, and have removed about 
600 miles from Pekin to Singan, the capital of 
the province of Shensi. Singan has about half 
a million inhabitants, and was formerly an 
imperial residence. It is strongly fortitied, and 
the old palaces are still standing. It is admitted 
that this removal is prompted by the fear of their 
majesties to return to Pekin while the allies 
remain there. Its effect is to make the court 
still more difficult of approach than before. 


Tue FRENcH PROPOsALS.—The French 


government, October 4th, submitted to the powers | 


a basis for negotiations with China, including | 
the following points: The punishment of the | 
principal culprits, as designated by the ministers 
at Pekin; the prohibition of the import of arms 
into China; equitable indemnities; a permanent 
guard for the legations at Pekin; the dismantling 
of the forts at Taku; and the military occupation 
of two or three points on the road from Tientsin 
to Pekin. In its reply to these proposals, the 
United States, October 10th, reserved the expres- 
sion of an opinion as to the dismantling of the 
forts, and declared its inability to join in estab- 
lishing a permanent guard at Pekin or in garti- 
soning points on the road thither without the 
authorization of Congress. On the other points 
it expressed substantial agreement. 


Tie BRitTIsH ELECTIONS.—The returns of 
the British parliamentary elections are complete, 
with the exception of the Orkney Islands. That 
district is regarded as safely Liberal. Assuming 
the Liberal candidate to be elected there, the 
new House of Commons will contain 400 Minis- 
terialists and 270 Opposition members. This 
will give the government a majority of 130, as 
compared with 152 at the beginning of the late 
Parliament and 129 at its dissolution. 

A RoyAL BETROTHAL.—Queen Wilhelmina 
of the Netherlands has proclaimed her betrothal 
to Duke Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The 
duke is 24,—four years older than the queen,— 
and is an uncle of the reigning Grand Duke. 


Tue “HALL oF FAME.”—The first selection 
of names of eminent Americans to be inscribed 
on the tablets of the “Hall of Fame” of New 
York University has been made. It was 
expected that 50 names would be chosen, but 
only 30 received the votes of more than half of 
the judges, and were accepted. In the order of 
the votes received, these were George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Webster, Benja- 
min Franklin, Ulysses S. Grant, John Marshall, 
Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Robert Fulton, Henry W. Longfellow, Washing- 
ton Irving, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, David Glasgow Farragut, Henry Clay, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Peabody, Robert 
E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney, John James 
Audubon, Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, William 
Fllery Channing, Elias Howe, Gilbert Stuart, 
Asa Gray. 


Tue BatrLe-Suip “WISCONSIN,” & sister 
vessel to the Alabama, built by the Union Iron 
Works at San Francisco, made her trial trip in 
the Santa Barbara channel, Uctober 12th. The 
contract required that she should make 16 knots 
an hour for four consecutive hours ; she exceeded 
this requirement by more than a knot an hour, 
and reached a maximum speed of 1414 knots. 

Death oF WILLIAM L. Winson.— The 
Tfon. William L. Wilson, president of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, and Postmaster-Genera! 
under President Cleveland, died suddenly Octo- 
ber 17th. Mr. Wilson served six terms in the 
House of Representatives, his chief work in 
which was the preparation of the tariff Dill 
associated with his name. 
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The Standard Tea 
and Coffee Strainer. 


nen. No falling 
0 wires to clog 
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Watches. 


If you wish a watch send for our 
It tells all about watches 
* for men and boys. 
for Ladies’ 


@ Biwe Book * Watches. 
Dee one Watch Go., 


149 State Street, 
Cuncaco. 
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Comments, No. 16, 

















Desires Correspondence with OLD 
CHRONIC CASES of 


Asthma 


pronounced incurable and hopeless by ph 
Fclana who have net made a study of the 
disease. Many such have been fully restored 
to health by Dr. Hayes’ treatment. 
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Artistic Monuments... 


COST NO MORE 


THAN PLAIN ONES in White Bronze. 
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AWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 

H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 
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STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


Not a Chewing Gum. 
HOW TO USE IT. 

Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 

ita piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 

to the gum as a plaster, All druggists, 

15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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(SCIENCE | 
SMALLEST OF THE SMALL.— While we are 
accustomed to think of atoms as the smallest 
possible particles into which matter can be 
divided, recent experiments, particularly those 
of Dr. Gustave Le Bon, have indicated that, 
through electrical dissociation, atoms themselves 
are capable of subdivision into particles of 
amazing minuteness. Many years ago Lord| 
Kelvin caleulated the probable size of a molecule 
of air, and according to him about 25,000,000 such 
molecules laid in a row would measure an inch, 
There would be 600 air molecules in a wave-length 
of ordinary light. Every molecule is composed of 
atoms smaller than itself. Now, Doctor Le Bon 
calculates that the particles dissociated by the 
electric energy which produces such phenomena 
as the Becquerel rays are so small that even 
atoms would appear to be “infinitely large” in 
comparison with them. 


Tue Arr oF FreLuiInc CHImMNeys.—In 
England an interesting method of felling lofty 
chimneys is practised. Its originator is James 
Smith of Manchester, and he 
is credited with having felled, 
without accident, nearly 100 
tall chimneys which for one 
reason or another had become 
useless. Some of these were 
from 200 to 250 feet in height. 
The method consists in re- 
moving the stones or brick near the foot of the 
chimney and substituting an underpinning of 
wood, which is afterward set on fire. About| 
two-thirds of the area of the base is removed up | 
to a height of five or six 
feet, so that most of the 
weight rests upon the un- 
derpinning. Experience | 
has shown that when the | 
work is properly done 
the chimney leans slightly 
toward the side where the | 
~ underpinning is inserted, | 
and when a slight crack 
appears in the masonry on the opposite side, the 
time has come for fire to be applied. As the| 
chimney fills it partially telescopes in conse- 
quence of the shock produced by dropping into 
the void left by the burnt timbers. 

Paracuay’s Luscious Frurrs.—United | 
States Consul Ruffin at Asuncion advocates the | 
establishment of the fruit-preserving industry in 
Paraguay because he thinks the excellent fruits 
of that country would be much liked if sent to! 
the United States. Among the best of these | 
fruits is the guaya, which is of a yellow color | 
and about as great in diameter as a silver dollar. | 











It makes a delicious jelly. Another is the 
aguai, equal in size to a plum, and having a 
delightful flavor. Oranges, lemons and pine- 
apples of peculiar varieties are abundant. | 
STRANGE SNow on MArs.—Prof. Johnstone 

Stoney, in developing his theory of the escape of 

gases from planetary atmospheres depending | 
upon the force of gravity of the particular planets 

concerned, has concluded that helium at present 

is slowly escaping from the earth, and in a) 
distant past time it probably escaped much more | 
rapidly. From Mars, he says, water vapor must 
have escaped with about the same readiness as | 
helium fied from the earth, and accordingly the 
variable white patches about the poles of Mars 
are not snow, but probably are frozen carbon 
dioxide. Other appearances frequently observed 
on Mars are due, he thinks, to low-lying fogs of 
carbon dioxide vapor shifting alternately between 
the poles and the equatorial regions. 


STEEL IN SHIp-BUILDING.—Attention was 
called at a recent meeting of naval architects in 
London to the extremely rapid increase in the 
use of steel in place of iron for ship-building. | 
It was remarked that while in 1878 ‘Lloyd’s 
Register” classed only seven steel ships as against 
435 iron ones, in 1899 almost 99 per cent. of the 
total output of the British shipyards consisted 
of steel and but little more than one per cent. of 
iron vessels. 


Tur EVAPORATION OF GoLp.—Sir W. C. 
Roberts-Austen has proved, through an experi- 
_ment extended over four years, that when a col- 
umn of lead is allowed to rest upon a column of 
gold a slow diffusion, or evaporation, of the gold 
takes place, resulting in the appearance of traces 
of gold in the lead. When a degree of heat not | 
Sufficient to melt either of the metals is applied, 
the diffusion of the gold takes place more rapidly. 
The tendency of the particles is upward into the 
lead. As far as is yet known the evaporation of 
gold occurs only in the presence of another metal. 

TAMING THE WAVES with NETs.—A new 
plan for diminishing the force of waves has 
recently been tried at Havre. It is the invention 
of Baron d’Alessandro, an Italian residing in| 
Paris. The apparatus consists of a network of | 
waterproofed hemp, 360 feet long by 50 broad, 
anchored on the surface of the water. It flattens | 
out heavy waves and prevents them from brea 
ing, after the manner of oil spread upon the sea. | 
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“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice " is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


(Ade, 















deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


0c. 
Stamp Ce 


STAMPS. 100 different gi 
to Rico, China, Cape G. H 
Labuan, Borneo, Finland, etc., with album, 
only 10 excellent bargain. Agent 
N List free. 
A ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Deaf or hard-of-hearing persons can learn 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


in six w Easy, practical, interesting lessons by 
MAIL. RIGHTED. One hour a day for study 
and practice. Results uniformly satisfactory. Terms 


moderate. Send for 
DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. 


: WATERTONE: 


ER ONLY 


PRODUCES 
A Pure Platinum Print 
ip Black and White 


Send 25cts for 
Sample Dozen 4X 5 and our 
contract Plan which 
enables you to buy Photo Papers 
at reduced prices. 


COLUMBIAN PHOTO PAPER CO. 


2649 SHIELDS AVE. CHICAGO. 


tell the time, but time 
never tells upon them. 
They become heirlooms. 
—accurate in their old 
age. Full Ruby Jeweled. 


\ An Elgin, Watch always has 

i the word “Elgin” engraved on 

\ the works—fally guaranteed, 
Send for booklet. 


“slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or inar 
the most highly pol- 
ished floor. Itismade 
of the best quality of 
rubber,and will wear 
ten times as long as 
others. The 
form a ¢ 
which is 
noiseless to the bot- 

ay the Crutch or 
internal diameter, No. 
>, gn. 


" 0. 
‘30 cents per pa 


Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods FREE 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The one that leaves noth- 
ing to wish for—ready 
to dance or rock to rest, 
just as baby likes —the 


COMBINED 


Baby Jumper 


AND 


Rocking Chair. 


It pleases Baby. 

It pleases Mother. 
, It pleases Father. 
», It pleases Nurse. 





It Is strong, light, 

= durable, takes up 

little room, is easily 

* moved indoors or 

out. In thousands 

of homes where it 

has been tried it is 
regarded as 


A Nursery 
Necessity. 


A picture book that tells 
ait about it sent free on 
request. 


GLASCOCK BROS, MFG. CO., Box 16, Munele, Ind. 


| HOME STUDY “seein 
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COMPANION. 
Brass Band 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supplies. Write for catalog, 446 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams St, _CHIOAGO. 
















OFFICE WORK,Etc, 


te 
Women good paying 
onitions. We give 
just the training need- 
ed forguecess In bual- 
ness. No interference 
Booklet (free) tells how this was done. 
The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical—makes a pint of ice cream 
in three minutes. A necessity in the 
sick room and a delight to children. 
Just the thing for a Christmas Gift. 
Natural wood tubs with Mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. "Iron parts 
beautifully nickeled, Ask your dealer for 
it. If he hasn’t it, send us his name. 
Dana & Co., Dept.D, Cincinnati, OHIO. 


Olvil Se: by mail or 
Established 46 Years. Trial lesson 10c. Catalog Free. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 401 College Bldg,Buffalo,N.Y. 





Catalogue 


ON EVERY HA 
Free. f 
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BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 












Swift and Company’s sales for the 312 
working days of 1899 averaged over a 
half million dollars a day. 

Why buy unknown goods when the 
name of Swift guarantees reliability 
and highest quality in every Ham, piece 
of Bacon, or pail of Lard, bearing the 
brand of Swift? 






WHEATLET is the ideal breakfast food—it 
has a delicious taste, feeds the brain, strength- 
ens the muscles and hardens the bones. 

Best for adults and children—best for the 
one and the weak—best for the well and the 
sick. 

WHEATLET booklet, full to the brim with 
healthful facts, mailed free. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. 


Swift and Company wi THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, Wi. Y. 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


Branch Houses in All Cities 


If it’s 
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It’s Best 
If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you're 
sure it’s all a laundry soap can be. 


If it's Babbitt’s [1776] Soap 


Powder, you’ve the greatest percent- 
age of soap, with the highest cleaning 
and purifying qualities — it’s entirely 
harmless and does the most work, 


If it's Babbitt’s Pure Potash 
or Lye, you've the greatest necessary 
strength—it’s all a lye should be, Abso- 
lute uniformity. 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking 
Powder, you're sure of its safety, 
purity,and surpassing leavening strength. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you live within 700 miles of Chicago |, 
(if farther, send $1), send to us and 
mention The Companion, and we will 

Bie Heating Stove b: 

ibject to exami- 
You can examine it at your 

freight depot, and if found perfectl: 
satisfactory, exactly as represented, 
one of the handsomest heating stoves 
you ever saw and equal to heaters that 

Tetail at $15, pay the 





















Why Does Cresolene Cure ? 

Because when vaporized it kills the germs of 
disease, Laboratory tests show that. Because this 
powerful germicide, being vaporized, is breathed 
in by the patient, whether awake or asleep, for 
hours at atime. Thus the seat ofdisease is treated 
as it can never beby internal medication. Hun- 
dreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed for it. 
Write for descriptive booklet with testimonials. 

he Sold by all druggists. 

IN Vene-cresotene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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Knives, Forks 
and Spoons 


for every conceivable purpose 
and ina great variety of pat- 
terns can be selected in the 
and freight ch Se brand bearing the trademark 
and charges if 31.00 is s 


Our $9.85 Acm 
Oak Heater says: 


& wood, hard coal. soft coal, coke or 
‘cobs; greatly improved for this 
Season, latest style for 1900. A 
BIG HEATER, 3 feet 8 inches 

-inch fire-pot, 6-inch | 

h steel draw; heavy 
nd dumping’ center | 
e, constructed 
aplete control ; large 
oors swing on double 
rand feed doors. Beauti- 
and ornamen- 


This same 
brand in sil- 
ver plate has 
been made for 
over half a cen- 
tury, and w 
ever used ha 
en entire sat 
faction. 
Remember 
teenie 


They are sold by 
Jeadin 
deal- 


Ca 
logue K to 


rails, 1 mak 


heavy ni 
and ornamented top urn. Every stove covered by a BIND- 
ING GUARANTEE, and safe delivery guaranteed. Made from 
the best quality of heavy sheet steel, pig iron and nickel, 
positively the handsomest, best burning, best heating, most | 
‘economical and durable BIG PARLOR HEATER MADE. if you 
don’t this stove the equal of those sold at double 
nd we will 
TO-DAY. 
Address, 
0, ILL: 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of elght pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
serihers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is 


e number 


ven for $1.75-are a gift to the subscribers from 
@ publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN WN) 

THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Rexistered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 20. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else It s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in @ letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what Hime 
your subscription fa paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Iemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 











turning your paper will not enable us to dis: 

continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is gent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this Is d 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
‘to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
‘The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. ‘Boston, Mass. 














CATARACT. 


CATARACT is a disease of 
the crystalline lens of the 
eye, whereby its trans- 
parency is more or less 
diminished and the sight 
correspondingly impaired. 
The trouble occurs most 
commonly as an accom- 
paniment of advancing 
years; but it is by no 
means confined to the 
aged, for cataract Is often 
seen in children, and may even exist from birth. 

The opacity may be in the lens itself, or in the 
capsule which covers it, and it may involve the 
entire length and thickness of the lens, or a part 
of it only. 

It 1s often impossible to discover the cause of a 
cataract, but it fs usually some disturbance of 
nutrition, such as rickets in the young, diabetes 
in the middle-aged, and the normal failure of 
the nutritive processes in the old. The cause 
is sometimes a local one, such as a blow or a 
puncture of the lens by @ scrap of iron-filing or 
other minute body thrown with force against the 
ball of the eye. Eye-strain, resulting from astig- 
matism or other imperfection of vision, which is 
allowed to go uncorrected by glasses, is another 
undoubted cause of cataract. 

The early symptoms of the trouble are not very 
pronounced. There is no pain, the pupil of the 
eye is not cloudy, and the sight—in the case of an 
old person—may even be improved at first, so that 
the patient is often said facetiously to be renewing 
his youth and to be getting second sight. 

Frequently one of the first things noticed—and 
it is one which should always suggest to a person 
past middle life the desirability of consulting an 
ocullst—is the seeing of two or more images of 
an object when it is looked at with one eye. 

Later the sight grows dim, and if the pupil is 
inspected, more or less of its center is seen to} 
have a milky appearance. In most cases the 
patient can see best in a dim light, for the pupil is 
then dilated and he sees around the obstruction; 
but sometimes, when the change in the lens begins 
at the edge, the sight is best in a bright light, 
when the pupil is contracted. 

The operation for cataract is usually postponed 
until the process has advanced to such a point 
that the patient can just make out the light of a 
candle across the room, and the swelling of the 
lens, which generally occurs at one stage, has 
subsided. The most common operations are 
“discission,” by which the cataract is broken up 
and absorbed, and extraction. The first of these 
is, as a rule, more appropriate in the case of a 
ehild, the second in the case of an old person. 
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A WASTE OF FLOWERS. 


It Is a pity that supply and need are often so 
far apart. What a fund of wealth to one of the 
flower missions of the city would be an active 
connection with a Dutch bulb-farm as rich in 
bloom as those described in the Windsor Maga- 
zine! Field after fleld of exquisite flowers, and 
no gatherers, is the story of these farms. 

The most casual visitor, travelling in the train 
from Leyden to Haarlem in the spring, cannot 
but find his attention arrested by the splendor of 
coloring on either side. From early April, when 





| dogs, and would pardon to one of them a trans- 





the hyacinths bloom, to late June, when the 
Spanish frises are at their best, the fields hold | 
carnival. | 

Snowdrops come first, and then crocuses, hya-- 
cinths, narcissi and tullps; buttercups, anemones | 
and peonies follow, and the stately Spanish tris 
brings up the rear. The air has a sweetness | 
comparable to that of the orange groves of Seville | 
or Jaffa. 

But these delicate flowers are of little impor- 
tance to the bulb-grower. He wants the bulbs, | 
not the blossoms. Tons of exquisite blooms are | 
destroyed every year. For trade reasons the t 
flowers are not sold, and for the sake of the bulbs | 
they must be cut as they approach the height of | 
their bloom. So they are cut and conveyed away 
In barges for destruction. 

One of the most curious details In the work of 





. 
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the bulb-farmer is observed late in the summer, 
when the hyacinths are prepared for purposes 
of propagation. Formerly a bulb was slashed 
transversely and set in the ground. By the 
following summer {t had thrown off a number of 
young bulbs. Accident taught the growers a 
better method. 

Among the bulbs were some out of which mice 
had eaten the bottom, and in all such cases, in 
the place where the mice had eaten, an extraor- 
dinary number of baby bulbs were found to be 
growing. The bulb had reproduced Itself thirty 
or forty fold. 

The growers took the hint. To-day they cut 
away the bottom of the bulb from the center and 
stand the bulb in the sun for a time; then they 
plant it out, and every section raises little ones 
and nourishes them with its own life. Next 
season the parent bulb has disappeared, and 
thirty or forty little bulbs have taken its place. 


AN EFFICIENT WATCHMAN. 


A gigantic watchman, ten feet tall, the story of 
whose exploit is taken from the Brooklyn Eagle, 
is an ostrich, living on an ostrich-farm in Florida. 
He is named Napoleon, and regularly acts as 
watchman, patrolling the camp, and giving at 
intervals a cry that may be interpreted to mean, 
“AIl’s well!” 


If anything alarms him, he at once communicates 
his alarm to his companions by a series of yells as 
he advances to the attack. 

He Is a bird of unusual Intelligence, but is very 
savage. At night it is especially dangerous to 
near him. To see his keeper force him back 
his pen in the morning is one of the sights of the 
farm. A large fork is the keeper’s weapon, and 
before It the bird slowly gives way, screeching 
with rage and striking out with his feet. 

One night Napoleon caught a thief. The farm- 
hands were all asleep when there arose a terrible 
hubbub, which, as the men became awake enough 
to distinguish sounds, resolved itself into the 
angry cries of Napoleon and the shrieks of a 
human being. 

Rushing to the pen, the men saw the ostrich 
chasing a negro. The fellow had come to the 
pheasants’ quarter to steal pheasants, and had 

een discovered by Napoleon. When he tried to 
fet over the fence the bird struck him a glanein 

low on the thigh, which ripped open the fiesh 
and exposed the bone. For a time it was thought 
that the negro would bleed to death. 





WHAT HE FORGOT. 


A certain elderly gentleman suffered much from 
absent-mindedness, and was frequently compelled 
to seek the assistance of his servant, says a 
London journal. 


“Thomas,” he would say, “I have just been 
looking for something, and now I can’t remember 
what it is,” whereupon the obliging Thomas 
invariably made suggestions. 

“Was ft your purse, or spectacles, or check- 
book, sir?” and so on, he would inquire, till he 
hit upon the right object. 

One night, after the old gentleman had retired, 
the bell rang for Thomas, and on reaching the 
bedroom he found his master rambling restlessly 
about the room. 

“Thomas, Thomas,” he said, “I came up here 
for something, and now I’ve forgotten what.” 

“Was it to go to bed, sir?” suggested the faith- 
ful retainer. 

“Ah, the very thing, the very thing! Thank | 
you, Thomas. Good night!” 


FORGIVING FIDO. 
The eccentric John Randolph was very fond of 


gression that he would not have overlooked in a ; 
man. \ 
Randolph was fonder of his books than of | 
anything else save his dogs, and it was a very 
unlucky thing for a human creature to damage 
one of the precious volumes. One day, however, 
an especially promising pup got into the library, 
and, pup fashion, destroyed a cholce copy ot 
Ly 


Randolph was very indignant until he learned 
that it was a dog and not a person who was guilty. 
Then he devoted half a day to gathering up the 
fragments of the classic, after which he tied them 
W a neat bundle, which he labeled: “Remains 
of Virgil, destroyed by Fido when he was & pup.” 





HE MISSED HER. 


A speech which had a pathetic as well as an 
amusing side is said to have been made by an 
old New Hampshire man on the occasion of his 
second wedding. 


“Neighbors,” he said to those who had witnessed 
the simple ceremony, “you all know that this 
good friend that’s consented to marry me {sj} 
something of « stranger in our town. Now I feel 
kind of insufficient, being only a man, to make 
her acquainted with everybody as quick as I'd 
like to. So I’m a-going to depend on you women 
folks,” he added, with a confiding smile at the 
members of the gentler sex, ‘to make her feel at 
home among us, just as my first wife would do if 
she was here lay. I miss her consid’rable all 
the time; but more’n usual on an occasion like 

nis!” 





PLACING HIS OWN VOICE. 


It Is not always necessary to go to a singing- | 
master to have the voice “placed,” as the phrase 
is. So it would seem, at least, from a story which | 
an English rector tells. 


One cold, wet and windy night he came upon 
one of his parishioners shivering under the arch 
which spans the highroad, over which the railway 
runs at Shillingstone, his parish. Wonderin 
what the man could be doing, standing on a cold, 
wet night in the most draughty position imagina- 
ble, the rector sald: 2 

“What are you doing there?” 

“Plaise, sir.” was the reply, “I be gaing to sing 
bass next Sunday in the anthem, and I be trying 
to catch a hooze [wheeze]}!” 





“WHEN does a man become a seamstress?” 

“When be runs and_tears.”” “No.” “When he 

" “No.” “When he threads his 

“Give it up.” ‘Never, if he can 
Exchange. 
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teeth that have been neglected. Rubifoam prevents . -ITSTHE. . 
decay, saves pain and expense. [Ade Flat - Ended Teeth 
STAMPS. 160 var., Guam, China, ‘Transvaal, Phil, etc., » with circular biting edges 


le. Agents 50% com. Starr Stamp Co., Coldwater, Bich. | 


MAGIC Lanterns. x 
catalogue. L. Manasse, 88 Madison St., Chicago. 
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COMPANION. 


3,000,000 artificial teeth are made each year for | 


NOVEMBER 1, 1900, 






that smooth out wrin- 
idles, remove dust caps, 
cleanse the skin in 
the bath, open the 
Dores,andgivenew 
life to the whole 
body. 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER 
BRUSHES 


are all made this way. It’s the right way. Millions 
inuse. Bailey’s name on every brush. Acceptno 
others. Beware of imitations. (Agts. wanted.) 
Found at All Dealers, or sent on receipt of price. 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, $ .50 
Bailey’s Complexion RP 2 2+ « 6) lO 
Bailey's Bath and Sham; Brush. .75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 
ley’s Rubber Toilet Brush 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner . . .10 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


jews of all subjects. Send for | 
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Suits 
and Cloaks. 


WE, have just re. 
ceived from abroad 
some exquisite designs 
in tailor-made suits and 
cloaks for Winter wear. 
They are the most ad- 
vanced styles that have 
yet been produced, and 
we have illustrated them. 
in a Supplement to our 
new Winter Catalogue. 
We have also added 
many new Winter fab- 
rics to our line of 

















materials for both suits § | 
and cloaks. | 

To the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost, we will 
mail free this attractive 
Winter Catalogue and 

upplement, together 
with a full line of sam- 
les of the materials 
irom which we will 
make these garments to 
select from. These new 
styles and fabrics are 
the very latest that 
have been produced and 
are shown by no other 
firm. Our prices this 
season are lower than 
ever before. Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, selected 
from the newest Paris models, $8 up. 
Tailor- made Gowns, both jacket and skirt 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta 

silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy- Suits 
and Skirts and Pede: ” 








25c. 


Per pair. 


Style K1, Black, with white strij 


strian Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materiais. with cardinal stripe, guaranteed fast color, are the two 
latest stytes which we' have just added to, our, stock 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every over 80 styles. A fine medium cotton stocking. 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of jizes,9 to 11%. 250. a pair. 6 pairs, $1.5! Single or 
t and finish. Why buy an ill-fitting ready-made assorted. “Sent, Pop paid, ¥ dealer’ scon’t get them for 

suit or cloak when you can have a perfect-fittin; you, upon recetpi af price. 

eee made to order at such reasonable prices ie ee oes containing ts 
fe pay express cl evi here. ferent 
Witte to-day for Catalogue ana Samples ; you gotten, slo, mering, 

will get them /ree by return mail. Be sure to say . 


Deal ho clai 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, CE eee contin 


id we will then be able to send full i ing ct ‘We again say there is not 8 
casctiy what you desi yr aretha stocking made that will wear as. well—hold the 


phane and eclor—08 the Shawknit does andie gusran- 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, §| fait doson, upon Pecoipt of regular retail ries, i 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. your dealer is the above kind. 

ere, es Raa THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw St., LOWELL, MASS. 
O9OOOOOS 00000000 00000900 00000000 00000000 000000000 


“Down! and Ten Yards Gained” 
—BUT HOW MUCH STOCKING IS LEFT? 


lad 
Stockings 


are not made of “pigskin,” like 
the football, but they are “Made 
to Wear” from material that 
will stand even the rough and 
tumble of a football game by 
folks who know boys and how 
“* they wear out things.” 

“iron Clads’’ are also made 
for men, women and girls. 


your dealer 
doesn’t keep 
them, send 25c. 
Jor sample pair. 


COOPER, WELLS & CoO., St. Joseph, Mich. = 
OP SOOO OOOS 90000000 00000000 00000006 600000000 00000000 


4 “DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP” 


: er Buy Direct from the Makers and Save One-Third. 


“a 
Modern methods of merchandising eliminate all middlemen and their prof- 
its, and bring the producer and consumer together. Our new Catalogue, 
containing photographic illustrations of over four thousand articles 
in gold and silver, will be ready November 1st. Send postal for copy. 


Gold and Silver Smiths, 
Dept. F, Salem, Mass. 


“ Srom Catalogue. 
1c and of finest quality. 







Style E2, Black, 


erm: 

























Nineteen Dis 
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Ring, Five i 
, Brooch and Pendant, 8, 
line, Pearls and Enamel, $5.00; 
Any article may be returned and the 
money will be promptly refunded. 
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Homeless Bobolinks. 


It was early morning. The men were cutting 
and spreading the hay in the long meadow. 
“Click-burr-click-click-r-r-r !"” went the machine. 

Suddenly there arose a cry of terror, of 
heart-breaking sorrow, and up into the sunlit 
air circled two bobolinks. The machine was 
stopped, and the driver got 
down from his seat to inves- 


Heghe, 

m the ground was a 
bird’s nest. One little yellow 
creature was already dead, 

eut by the cruel machine, ¢ 
but two were alive, and were af, ars Ne 
bravely bristling their half- Ra , 
grown feathers. * en 4 (lh : 

The driver picked up the Y A 
baby birds and brought them ye 
to the house, fearing further 
evil to them if left in the 
field. I took them and coy- 
ered them with a tin pan, 
making them a temporary 
home upon the kitchen table. 
My experience with young 
birds had taught me that 
when taken from their nests, 
if they were not kept in the 
utmost silence and darkness, 
they would flutter and beat 
themselves to death. 

About six o’clock in the 
afternoon, the meadow having been cleared of 
the hay, I took the young birds in my hands, 
carried them down to where their nest had been, 
and placed them on the ground. 

A bobolink is a lively, noisy fellow, even when 
half-fledged, and these youngsters chattered, 
squeaked, scolded and pecked as I carried them 
to their old nesting-place. 

No sooner had I placed them on the ground 
than six grown-up bobolinks appeared. They 
were in pairs, and fluttered and clustered about 
the young birds. Four of them soon flew away. 
Whether these had lost their young, and came to 
see if it was their children who had been restored, 
I cannot vouch, but it really looked that way. 

The two that remained first set themselves to 
give me a thorough scolding. The male blustered 
about and rumpled his feathers and made little 
pecking dives at me, as if he had no relish for 
my interference with his domestic affairs. As 
he screeched and shouted I caught a few of his 
hoarse notes, as he tossed and flung them at me in 
distinct recklessness: When first observing me, 
“Que, que, que-quo;” in alarm as I drew near, 


“Sperry! sperry! sperry!’’ broken by an angry | 


strain, ‘“Sque! 
sque! squink-a- 

sque!"” 
“All these were 
broken by an 
occasional soft 
“ Bobolo”’ and 
the confiding 
“ Bobolinkum, ”” 
and mingled 
with many com- 
plexities and 
half - imitations 
of the human 
vocabulary, all 
no doubt carry- 
ing distinct 
meaning to him 
and his mate. 

I went a little 
one side and set 


namo ENE ALE myself to watch 


them. The male| Alaska being particalary fitted for the experi- 


attempted, by the sweetest “Chink-a-chee, chink- 
a-cherry”’ and the most accelerating “Spink, 
spink, spink,”’ with the coo of “Bobolo-o-0,” to 
call the young birds after him, and finally suc- 
ceeded in making one hop and fly tremblingly 
to a near-by bean-patch, where he hid and left 
him. 

He then came back for the other, but this 
bird would not move; whether through fear or 
obstinacy I could not determine. 

The father ran his repertoire of cooing, sweet 
notes over and over, but finding them wholly 
unpersuasive, he sailed back and forth a little 
way overhead, with a loud, scornful “Chirr- 
chirr!” and a high, scolding “Tro-tro-tro!” But 
this effected nothing with the young bird, and 
finally the father sat down on the ground and 
perked his head first on one side and then upon 
the other, and apparently gave the matter grave 
thought. 

The female bird sat about on the ground 
through all that I have narrated, an interested 
observer, but saying little and doing nothing. 
She occasionally gave an encouraging “Chee 
chee,” and perked her pretty head as if proud of 
the ability and agility of her husband. 

Pus male bird, after giving the subject of his 

‘hedient child due consideration, rose in the | 























“THE YOUTH STILL REFUSED TO MOVE.” 


THE YOUTH’S 


| air and gave an angry dive at me, and a screech, 
as much as to say that I was the mischief-maker. 
He then flew rapidly away, and came back in a 
moment with a fat, wriggling worm within his 
bill. This he held near the young bird, hopping 


a little away from him. The youth still refused = 
increas 2 |HARMONY AND IMPROVISING, uEAi%n. 


Then the mother bird went behind him and 
drove him before her by constant swooping and 
| darting and an angry “Buzy-z-g, sh-e-e-e!” She 
was fierce and lively, and although she never 
struck him with her beak, she would lumber 
against him and flap him with her wings, and 
never for an instant gave up the skirmish. The 
male bird seconded her efforts by hopping ahead 
with the worm. 

Thus beset and encouraged, both before and 
aft, the young bird flew, fell and 
skipped into the shelter of the bean- 
patch, where the other maintained 
perfect seclusion and silence. 


the field, never uttered a sound after 
reaching their parents. 

It took a full half-hour to get the 
last bird to the bean-patch, and 
while the work was going on the 


moments and fly at me, and dart 
and peck and bristle his feathers | 





ho, he, tweedle-tro-hi 
the whole of it a sort 


ficult to analyze. 
But with it all he| 


and after each effort 
toward freeing his mind 
concerning myself, he 


on his child. 

As I turned to leave the meadow, the male 
bobolink gave me a parting salute by flying 
toward me, spreading all his furbelows, and | 
| filling the air with the bustle and disturbance of 
his angry, intimidating notes. He ended with a 
sort of yelp like a maddened squirrel, as he sailed 
back to his silent young in the bean-patch. | 

As I walked over the sweet-smelling field I | 
thought of Dupont de Nemours, who asserted | 
that he understood eleven words of the pigeon 
language, the same number of that of fowls, | 
fourteen of the cat tongue, twenty-two of that | 
of cattle, thirty of that of dogs, and the raven | 
language he understood completely. 

I thought of him and wished, not to be so far | 
accomplished as he, but that I might even com- 
prehend correctly one single ery of love and fear 
and anxiety of the impatient, petulant, saucy, | 
flirting, fascinating bobolink. 

JENNIE E. T. Dowe. | 
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Fox Farms on Alaskan Islands. | 


The breeding of foxes for their pelts is becom- | 
ing an important industry on the islands of | 
Alaska. No less than thirty-five islands, Says | 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, are now occupied for | 
this purpose. | 

The foxes with which breeding is begun cost 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
dollars a pair. Up to date there have been | 
practically no returns, but as three of the islands | 

ve now more than one thousand foxes it can | 
be only a short time before the venture will turn 
out satisfactorily from a financial point of view. 

The foxes are trapped and the skins taken 
between November 20th and January 20th, all | 
the females being released. The ‘killing age”’ is 
about eighteen months, although foxskins may 
be had at eight months, and if especially well | 
grown the animals are sometimes killed at that | 
time. 

‘The semi-domestication of fur-bearing animals | 
seems the only way of preventing the early 
extermination of species which now provide the 
most costly and luxurious wearing apparel. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the Alaskan 
fox industry, in which one hundred thousand 
dollars is now invested, may be the beginning of 
a great and profitable business, the islands of | 








ment, and very few of them of the least value 
| for any other purpose. 

It is thought by experienced fur men that it 
might be feasible to introduce the Russian sable 
and other of the more valuable marten species 
into Alaska for propagation. 


SAVE ONE-HALF YOUR FUEL 
Ve. We Tell You How. 

ter Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 
a , 18 cents; 
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HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


nutes. 
cents, 


1 box cures 10 
At druggists, or 
mple 10 cents. 


R HEART 


name engrav- 
Same with 











ed for $1.00. 


ball stick pin, 30c., four 
for $1.00. Cut shows front 
and back views. Sent 


post-paid on receipt of price. 
ART JEWELRY CO., 
Il Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 





and call me names, with a “Hey, hi, | 2”™ 
of confused chorus, dif- | < 


never lost his worm; 4 We will then send 


Te ee 


COMPANION. 


Young, men to learn telegraphy. Cata- 
WANTED, looue Free. W. Whiteman, Chatham, N.Y, 
N. E. Soteee, of , 218 Boylston Street, Boston. 

}. C. Native Teachers,Rates moderate. Circulars free. 


Powder Point School, puxnury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
‘. B, KNAPP, 8. B. 














Without a teacher. Published lessons 50 cents eac! 
SEWALL PUBLISHING CO., Box 3241, BOSTO! 


ROCK RIDGE HALL. 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Opened Oct. Ist. High and 
ary location in_a village. free from. évil influences. 
Laboratories. Scholarships. A vigorous School Life. 
American Ideals. Da. G. 1. Ware Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
i i Academy for Boys, 
| Williston Seminary, 4casjemy for Boys 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical Schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 3¢ mile and straightawa: 
track. 60th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., rinclpal, 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. <c2ue05 


lentitie; Latin Scientifie ; Civil, Mechanic: 
Electrical Engineering ; © 
ral; Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy; La’ 
Military Drill. University fees, rooms “ar 
board, $176.50, ‘A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 


Ambitious and enter- 
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ye i i y | prising y men 

The young, ints, noisy’ as) thoy | seers, Cee sees 
were while I was carrying them to | Shorthandor... . 
at the BANY 


BUSINESS COL- 
LE ory Preparation for positions in business. For 
particulars address CARN. & Mort, Albany, N. Y. 


MY SITUATION 


male bird would stop every few | WITH BROWN, DURRELL & CO, was obtained for me 


by Burdett Collége of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
— Grace M. Austin, Reading. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


PBOYS and GIRLS } 
READ THIS. 


Earn a Watch or a Sterling Silver Link Brace- 

let by selling two dozen Gold-plated Collar 
4 
« 
5 








Buttons at 10 cents apiece. Send us your 
address and 20 cents; we will then send you two 
dozen Collar Buttons; when sold send us $2.20. 
‘ou a Watch or Bracelet as 
pa inay onoose. with no expense to you. 
| NION JEWELRY 00., P. 0. Box 733, Providence, R. 
(RRR RE OE EE REE 
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would return to tempt | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books. 








COUNSEL UPON THE READING 
OF BOOKS. 

Lectures in Philadelphia arranged by the Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. By 
Prof. H. MORSE STEPHENS, Miss AGNE! 
REPPLIER, President HADLEY, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, Prof. 
PERRY and Mr. HAMILTON W, MABIE. 
With an Introduction by HENRY VAN DYKE, 
D.D.  12mo, $1.50. 





Prof, 
BLISS 





‘ 
A thoroughly useful and attractive book, treating 
of Poetry, History, Fiction, Economics, Biography: 
Essays and Criticism. 
FORTUNE’S BOATS. 

A fresh, wholesome, interesting story of five girls, 
their work and their romance, by BARBARA 
YECHTON, author of “ A Young Savage,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

SQUIRRELS AND OTHER 
FUR-BEARERS, 

By JOHN BURROUGHS, With 15 illustrations | 

| ‘ 
+ 

' 

| 

+ 

‘ 


in colors after Audubon, and a frontispiece from 
life. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE 
REDCOATS. 


A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey Shore in 
| the Days of the Revolution. By EVERET 


Square 12mo, $1.00. 









TOMLINSON, author of “ Boys of Old Mc 
mouth” and “A Jersey Boy in the Revolution. 


With illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


EDNAH AND HER BROTHERS. 
Another delightful story for little folks, by ELIZA 

ORNE WHITE, author of “ When Molly Was 
A Little Girl of Long Ago,” etc. With 
four illustrations and a decorative colored cover. 
Square r2mo, $1.00. 











Sotd by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


























5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 







Your 
House 


witha 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on & new 
Dienvon. Every Part: Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
































Ill. 


Sleepy- Time Stories, 
Maud Ballington Booth. 


Introduced by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
“Sleepy- Time Stories” recall the fact that the 
earnest and consecrated worker is algo a mother and 
@ lover of little children. “Brown Eyes” and “Baby 
Dimple” are genuine little habitants of Babyland, and 
no one but a writer who had dwelt and felt with them 
could have written their worry. with the grace and 
lamor that Mrs. Booth has given it. It makes one 
long to fall into the fairy ring and light down upon 
the wee tots with all the wildest tricks of the trade, 
just to see their baby eyes open with wonder and their 
Sweet, innocent souls drink in all the gossamer tales of 
talking butterflies and soldier bees, “green froggies,” 
winking violets and tea-drinking toads, all in a grand 
Titanian whirl and revel. ‘Truly Mrs: Booth in her 
new, Tole is “altogether delightful jemocrat, 
. . Mo. 














150-SHOT AIR-RIFLE, $1.00. 


The celebrated King Air~ Rifle; repeater, 150 


shots without reloading. ‘Straight, reliable shooter, 

extremely durable, no soldered joints to break or get 

out of order. Sent anywhere for $1.00 and expressage. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


NEW YORK MAIL ORDER STORE, 396-398 Broadway, N. ¥. 
ree ee ne, 








CHAMPION 
StoveClay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. Itis a com- 
binationofpowder- _. 
ed fire-clays and 
plumbago. Mix 
with water and 
use like mortar 
orcement. An: 
one can use it. 
Keep a box on 
hand. It’s cheap. 
Buy it of stove- 
dealers, and at 
hardware and general stores. 
you can’t get it. 

Don't neglect the Stove lining ; the 

life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 
Where theCresco 
is not kept by deal- 
’ ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 























Write us if 
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“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 



















Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont Street. 


HY go through life with your business 

prospects, pleasures and home life 

blighted through your affliction when you 
can be cured? 

There is no more need for you to continue 
‘our impediment of speech than there is 
or you to wear a knaj k on your back. 

Thirty Years’ Experience. 
Consultation FREE. Cail or write for Prospectus. 
« 


PROP. GRADY, Principal, 





REFERENCES : 
Hon. Cuartes L. DEAN, Mayor of Malden, Mass. 
souLD, Mayor of Melrose, Mass. 
LEONARD, Melrose, Mass. 


Hox. Levi S. G 
Rev. Jorn M. 











Many housekeepers say, ‘I consider the cake of White 


Ivorine, worth even more than both together cost me.” 


FR EE ] A set of six side-splitting colored 
. elephant cards, Address 


Glycerine Toilet Soap which I find in each package of 1 





Iv. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. NOVEMBER 1, 1900, 
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One Night to 
} Ranges. It was an accepted fact that a Range, to be right, must be built about 
Denver a the same as every other Range ; consequently the only ‘change has been in the 
fear | outside dress or design and the addition of such knickknacks as ventilated ovens, t 
sectional ring covers, oven door kickers, thermometers, interchangeable linings 
and grates, and covering of exposed surfaces with asbestos, but the main body of the modern 
Range is no better or different in any way from the old reliable ‘‘ Winthrop” Range of 1876. 


The Dighton Furnace Co. 
make a Range, the 


Home Winthrop, 


that is entirely different in flue con- 
struction, has all the knickknacks 
common to other Ranges, and a 
thorough inspection of it will c= 
convince the most critical that it is 
far superior to any other construction 
and is as near perfection as it is 
possible to attain in modern 
Range making. 























































CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 





















JHE COLORADO SPECIAL leaves 

Chicago at 10 every morning via 
Chicago- Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line; arrives Denver 1.20 next after- 
noon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all 
meals in dining cars. Another fast 
train at 10.30 p. m. daily. New book, 
Colorado—Illustrated, mailed on receipt 
of four cents postage. Call on any agent 
for tickets or address 

368 Washington Street, Boston 
461 Broadway, - - New York 











PREMIUMS F OR No other Range made 


Boys &Gints heats ALL of FIVE sides 
O° : of the Oven. 

No other Range made 

adve,want boys ds has a dust flue which 

ity, fom and vid i takes ALL the dust 


New England to 


ee up the chimney when 
A little persever- y) 
Grmore of the tol. |i you shake the grate. 





lowing premiums: 


meee: i . No other Range made has a larger OVEN, FIRE-BOX or ASH- PAN. 


flea, Cameras, D-Light 


Bisctrie tom ; : No other Range made will do as much work and doit more evenly in 


Bracelets, Ladies! 
Desks, Et 


riiefoncatsiorue: MEE? any part of the oven with as little fuel as the ‘HOME WINTHROP.” 
The price is from $5.00 to $8.00 less than other first-class Ranges are sold for. 
Speclar Descriptive Clrcalan, DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
Wheat Coffee. 


PRE kind that children ought to 
drink when they're working hard 
in school. Have no fear that it will 
give them headaches or make them 
nervous, bilious or dyspeptic. It 
isn’t that kind. The Old Grist 
Mill contains the natural nutritive 
, , properties of wheat. It’sa pleasant 

drink and an aid to diges estion. Our special process of preparing it 

gives it a flavor so like the finest coffee that it is thoroughly satisfying 
tothe most confirmed coffee-drinker. Why not adopt Old Grist 
) Mill for the breakfast drink for the whole family ? Then you’ll 
not have to deny the children their cup. They'll like it and will 
do better work in school all day for the good start it gives them. 


It’s Cheaper Than Coffee. 
20 cents per Ib. 


, Your grocer can supply you if Ae will, and he will if you insist 
on trying it. Tell him it is made by 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, 








PREPARE for WINTER 


Fix Up Your FARM and POULTRY BUILDINGS 
by using 


NEPONSET#ROOFING 


HE best low-cost roofing and siding on the market. 
Made from good rope stock, not wood pulp. Con- 
tains no tar. Give it an occasional coat of paint 
and it will last for years, keeping out the wind, 
frost, rain and snow. Considering its trifling cost — 
about a cent per square foot—no one who has sheds, 
poultry-houses, etc., can af- 
ford to be without it. 
To those who keep fowls 
it is invaluable, as by its use 
the fowls, being kept warm 
and dry, lay well during the 
winter, when ‘‘ there’s good 
money in eggs.’ 





maw TINNED “ee 

will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. It will enable 
her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 
teed to chop raw meat. It is strong, won’t break or get out of 
order, You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 

7 one for mut butter, with each chopper. 

24S ae 
ee ee free. Send 4cents for the 
“ZEnlerprising Housckeep ‘eeper’’—contains 200 recipes. 


OEFO 


Mut Butter 
Cutter, 





Sold by dealers in rolls of 

100, 250 and 500 square feet 

respectively, each roll con- 

taining the necessary tin 

caps and nails. 

For a permanent roofing 
for barns, etc., there’s noth- 
ing better than our 


PAROID 


READY ROOFING. 


fi Vep 





F. W. BIRD & SON, 


East Walpole, Mass. 
Western Office: Chicago, IIl. 





Th suites MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 


Nos 190, 81,60, Philadelphia, U, 8. A, 





NOVEMBER 8, 1900. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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THE GIRL WITH MANDOLIN. 
F A PHOTOGRAPH BY MARTHA McDONALD AND CLARA FLEITZ. 
ONE OF THE SET WHICH WON THE GRAND PRIZE IN THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION FOR 1900. 





Trinity carry one back to 
old days, for they were 
cast in 1788 in England, 
by Mears. They weigh 
fifteen thousand pounds. 

The sweetest chimes in 
all America, it is said, are 
in St. Andrew’s, another 


G DAY IN CANADA 





: Senia, whose Easter, 

PIOUS summons to give praise and thanks | Christmas and New Y ear’s chimes are celebrated 
to God, similar to that which first called to| The old chimes of the Collegiate Church on 

their rude house of prayera hundred or two | Fifth Avenue have an interesting history. Their 
colonists of Plymouth, and which has given to | voices were heard on some of the great occasions 
New England its sacred domestic holiday, is now | of the nation’s career. On July 9, 1776, they 


issued every year by the Governor-General of , pealed out when the Declaration of Independence | 


Canada. Herein we have such an index of the! was read to George Washington’s army, and 
general Christian civilization as that which New | again on July 4, 1790, they were heard on the 
England has given to this country. reopening of the church after its almost complete 

The earliest tradition we have concerning ; destruction by the British during the war. They 
Thanksgiving day in Canada dates back to. were rung again at the funerals of Washington, 


New York church. They | 
are played by Mr. Grant | 
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1760, after the surrender of Quebec and the fall 
of the French r'gime. It had its inception in 
this manner: After the victory of Wolfe, when 
Canada passed under English rule, that year the 
Governor of the Province of Massachusetts issued 
the following Thanksgiving proclamation: 

“Great and manifold have been the mercies of 
God toward us. He hath given victory to the 
king and caused the enemy to flee before him, 
and hath at length completed the deliverance of ; 
the country by the entire reduction of Canada, 
whereby the future security of our civil and 
religious liberty is put into our hands. Where. 
fore, that all the people of this Province may 
at one time and with one voice express their 
thankfulness on this glorious uccasion . ee 
appointed to be a day of public and solemn 
thanksgiving within this Province.” 

Several very important sermons were preached 
throughout New England on the reduction of 
Canada on Thanksgiving day, 1760, noteworthy 
among them that of the Rev. David Hall, A. M., 
at Sutton, Massachusetts, in which he says, 
referring to the fall of Quebec: 

“And there is one thing which very properly 
comes into our thoughts, namely, that this over- 
turning of their government may prove of the 
most unspeakable advantage to them, the pure 
Gospel coming by this means to their knowledge, 
which in St. Paul's esteem overbalances every- 
thing else. This we should wish for, pray for 
and labor for.” 

This sentiment, which prevailed throughout ! 
the New England colonies at the time, found its 
echo in the hearts of the few English settlers _ 
in the vicinity of Quebec, who, emulating the | 
example of the Pilgrim Fathers, privately assem- ' 
bled to offer thanks to God in unison with their , 
New England brethren. } 

However, the general custom of setting apart 
a day for public thanksgiving originated only 
in 1867, when the different Canadian provinces 
became one “Dominion” by confederation. On 
October 10th of that year a proclamation enjoined 
public thanksgiving for a bountiful harvest. 

It was not until 1487 that Thanksgiving day 
in Canada was constituted a legal holiday, 
The date of observance is fixed each year by 
proclamation of the governor-general. There is 
no settled date. Several attempts have been 
made in the Dominion to celebrate Thanksgiving 
day in unison with the Americans on the last 
Thursday in November, but the idea had to be 
abandoned, partly on account of the weather 
being unseasonable in many parts of Canada at 
that time. Public services are held in all the 
churches on Thanksgiving day, which are pro- 
fusely decorated with tlowers, fruits, mottoes, 
vegetables, and so forth. 

In Canada the Thanksgiving observance Pare 
takes more of a religious than of a domestic | 
nature, although the turkey, cranberry sauce 
and pumpkin pie of the New England table 
are gradually obtaining vogue as part of the 
Thanksgiving menu. 

The game of fovtball has come to be recognized 
as an essential feature of the Thanksgiving cele- 
bration in Canada. On the Thanksgiving day of 
18H the people of Montreal were treated to the 
unique spectacle of the McGill team playing 
football in the snow on Fletcher's Field. Uncon- 
sciously Canada more and more approaches 
toward the New England spirit of Thanksgiving , 
day, and the time may not be far distant when 
Thanksgiving day in the Dominion will be held 
as much in reverence as a day of family reunion 
as it is in New England, 

MARY MARGARET CLAPP. 
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Some Famous Chimes. 


New York is known as a city of chimes, the | 
fame of her bells having reached to other lands. 
In commenting on them, the Quiver says that 
they are not equaled in any other American city, | 
and in very few European cities. New York 
also enjoys the distinction of a woman chime- 
ringer, possibly the only one in the world. 

This lady, Miss Bertha Thomas, who plays 
the chimes for Grace Church, has bells that are 
something more than ordinary, Each one was 
cast in memory of some distinguished person, 
and bears the name of that person in the metal. 

‘The oldest of the city chimes are those of old 
Trigity, an Episcopal Church loved of all New 
Yorkers irrespective of creed. The bells of | 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENTS. 


We extend a cordial invitation 
to the ladies of Boston and New 
England to visit our beautiful 

IVORY ROOM 
devoted to the sale of Gloves, 
Corsets, Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, 
Cotton Underwear, Knit Under- 
wear, Aprons, Belts, Outfittings 
for Nurses, Infants’ Outfits, Cut- 
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Mutual Enlightenment. 


While America is teaching Cuba the mystery 
of practical politics and the theory of political 
independerice, Americans may find that there is 
something the Cubans can teach them. Polite- 
ness is innate there, and nations that have more 
knowledge of the luxuries of life and more 














acquaintance with social amenities need not be 
ashamed to stop and take a lesson in gentle 
courtesy from even the poorer and least cultivated 
people of the island. Marper’s Bazar gives 
a characteristic story, originally told by an army 
officer returned from duty in Ilavana. 


He was sent to inspect the sanitary condition 
of a small square, not as large as an average 
square in an American city. Here, back to 
back, with but fifteen feet between each double 
line, were row upon row of small wooden sheds, 
in some of which lived animals, and in some 
human beings. Approaching the door of one 
of the sheds, the officer saw a young man and his 
wife sitting down to their noonday meal—a 
solitary dish in the center of a small, rough table. 
The dish contained rice and a pale green mixture 
like pistachio. 

When the young man saw the officer at the 
door he rose, and with incomparable grace bowed 
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Ladies’ Shoe Department adja- 
cent. 

These Departments for Ladies 
are noted among the most elegant | 
in the Country. 
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the officer. 

While the young man did the honors of the 
table, the wife stood with pleasant dignity 
acknowledging the presence of the officer, and by 
a certain indefinable grace of manner conveying 
the impression that she participated in’ the 
invitation given by her husband. 

It is the same every where. Havana travellers 
tell us that if an American child is of the party, 
the natives overwhelm the child with aeentons. 
and the little barefooted, scantily clad, ill-f 
reconcentrado will run for his own poor toy,— 
nothing more than a scrap of bright-colored paper 
perhaps, and with all his heart force it into the 

eeping of the little American. 
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Probably Satisfied. 











There is a variety of abnormally developed 
angleworms as large round as lead-pencils, which 
the boys of northern Indiana, who dig them from 
the soil near stables, call “night-crawlers,” for 
the yeason, perhaps, that they are frequently 
found on the surface of the ground very early 
in the morning, and particularly after. a night 
of rain. 


A summer sojourner at one of the lake resorts 
in that region succeeded one day, after much 
backaching labor and with the hired help of a 
boy, in filling a discarded fruit-can with these 
night-crawlers, and went forth to fish. | 

ie returned several hours later with an empty 
bait-can, but no fish. 

“‘What’s the matter ?”’ asked his host.“ Didn’t 
you catch anything?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Wouldn't the fish bite ?” | 

“Bite? I never was kept so busy rebaiting a 
hook in my life. As soon as I threw out my 
line something would jerk the cork under and 
get away with a fat worm without being caught. 

t was the most exasperating luck in all my 

fishing experience.” 

mito. you any idea what was taking your 
it?” 

“I hadn’t until I had nearly emptied my can. 
But when an old snapping turtle stuck his head 
out of the water near where I had been fishing 
all the morning and winked at me, I took the 
hint and came away. And he did it, as truly as 
I stand here!” 
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Harmony in Architecture. 


Architecture is one of the newer fields for 
ambitious women, but competition is so keen 
that few women ever become architects of even 
ordinary houses. A writer in Foriward con- 
siders this a lamentable fact, because houses 
built by women are likely to have an element of 
convenience and utility such as all housekeepers 
appreciate. Then the writer tells this story: 


An instructor in an architectural school was 
disc #z the plins of a house which one of his 
girl pupils had drawn. She had enlarged the 
cellarway, and he said, critially : 

“Can't you see that you have spoiled the 
harmony of the design?” 

“Puta fat cook on a narrower step, then,” 
replied his pupil, demurely, “and consider the 
harmony of the cook!" 1 

The collarway, it is needless to say, was left fads t ‘ d 
as the pupil had drawn it. Q AA aD 
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The sexton present received a 
small fee from each lad, 

This was long ago, but house~ 
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ANE stood con- 
J founded. Her 
aghast mind, 
following Mr. Keene’s 
project, seemed to see 
him rakishly ascend- 
ing the pavilion steps, 
among a wondering 
throng, and making 
way to Lolaas she sat, 
happy and honored, 
with her friends. Jane 
had a sharp prevision 
of Lola's face when 
her father should ap- 
pear before her, so 
different from the 
tender ideal of him 
which she had cher- 
ished, so intent upon 
himself, so bent upon 
shattering with his 
tirst word to his child 
all those visions of un- 
selfish kindness and 
generosity which had 
made her thoughts of 
him beautiful. 

Lola would go with 
him. She would rise 
and leave her home, 
friends and happy 
prospects to follow 
him to whatever life 
he might judge best, 
however rough, how- 


IN SIX CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


--BRODHE AD 





heart sank at the girl’s air of springlike 
happiness and hope. Must these sweet 
hours be broken upon with a tale of 
impending penury? 

Lola of late had seemed gentler, and the 





“‘AS YOU KNOW, LOLITA, MY ANA IS VERY BEAUTIFUL.” 


ever wild. In ordinary circumstances Jane | compatriots. She saw the burros trot past in | silent, stony moods were leaving her, together 


could not deny to herself that this course would 
be the right course for a daughter; that such 
an one would do well to succor a father’s fail- 
ings, to add hope to his despondency and love 
to the mitigation of his trials. But Mr. Keene 
was not despondent, nor were his trials of a sort 
which might not easily be tempered by some- 
thing like industry on his own part. He was 
frankly idle. He loved better than simple 
work the precarious excitement of prospect- 
ing—an occupation which, except in isolated 
and accidental instances, cannot be pursued to 


any good save with the aid of science and | 


capital. 

Camp life might not be bad for Mr. Keene; 
but that it would be good for a girl so young 
and sensitive to every impression as Lola, 
Jane doubted. 

“I got to consider what’s best for her,’’ 
thought Jane, while Keene himself was begin- 
ning once more to sympathize with the silent 
misery in her face. 

“I never had no idea you thought so much 
of Lola!” he exclaimed. ‘She wasn’t the 
kind of child a stranger’d be apt to get attached 


to. I hope you don’t think I’d do anything ; 
All is, I’m her ; 


mean? That isn’t my style! 
father, and a father ought to have some say-so. 
Now aint that true, Miss Combs?” 

Jane was thinking. ‘Would three hundred 
dollars help you out?” she demanded. “I’ve 
got that much. I’ve been saving it toward 
Lola’s schooling next year.” 

““What, have you been sending her to 
pay-school?”” Keene looked surprised, and 
unexpectedly his eyes began to dim. “I’d 
have been a better man if I’d had any 
luck,” he said, with apparent irrelevance. 

Jane made no moral observations. She did 
not point out that a man’s virtue ought not to 
depend altogether on his income. She said 
simply, “Will that much do?” 

Mr. Keene, controlling his emotion, said it 
would, and they parted upon the understanding 
that they should meet at Lynn two days later, 
for the transference of the fund. 

Then Jane plodded wearily back to the 
pavilion, and mutely watched the cow-ponies 
rush and buck around the course. She beheld 
Valentino Cortés, a meteoric vision in white 
cotton trousers, girdled in crimson, flash by 
to victory amid the wild “Viras!” of his 


their little dog-trot of a race. 
' But although she essayed a pleased smile 


| at these things, and listened with enforced | 


, attention to the speeches and the music, there 
| were present with her foreboding and unrest. 
For usually the Dauntless pursued no vigorous 


labor in summer, but merely kept the water | 


out of its slope and “took up” and sold to 
various smelters such “slack” as it had made 
during the winter. There would be no royal- 
ties coming in to Jane, since no coal would 
be mined; and presently it would be Septem- 
ber, and no money for Lola’s school. 

So Jane’s cares were thickening. Not only 
did the mine soon enter on its summer inac- 
tivity, but worse befell. The mine boss came 
one day to tell Jane that because of a certain 
“roll” in the east entries, it was deemed 
inadvisable farther to work these levels. 

“The coal over there makes too much slack, 
anyhow,” said the mine boss, “‘so we intend 
hereafter to stick to the west.’”’ Whereupon, 
unaware of leaving doom behind him, he went 
cheerfully away. 

Jane’s horizons had always lain close about 
her. She had never been one to scent trouble 
afar off. To be content in the present, to be 
trustful in the future, was her unformulated 
creed. And now, as she mused, it came to her 
swiftly that she need not despair so long as 
she had over her head a substantial dwelling. 
This abode, in its mere cubhood, had afforded 
her financial succor. It would be queer if such 
an office were beyond it now. Only this time 
the doctor must not be approached ; his reason- 
ing before had been too searching. 

Jane therefore wrote to a lawyer in Trinidad, 
authorizing him to obtain for her a certain 
amount of money. She felt assured of the 
outcome of this letter, but presently there 
came a reply which stupefied her. The lawyer 
wrote that there happened to be in court a suit 
concerning the boundaries of an old Spanish 
land grant, which, it was claimed, extended 
north of the Purgatory River, and touched 
upon her own and other neighboring property. 
| The lawyer wrote that matters would probably 
j be settled in favor of the present landholders, 
but that so long as litigation pended, all titles 
| were so clouded as to make any questions of 
Joans untenable. 

Jane felt as if a ruthless destiny were pressing 








with her childish impulse toward sudden anger. 
So much Jane saw. Lola herself was sensible 
of a changing sway of feeling which she did 
not seek to understand. To read of a noble 


deed brought swift tears to her eyes in these ; 
days of mutation, and stirred her to emulative ; 


dreams. 

She did not know what power of action lay 
in her; but there seemed to be some vital 
promise in the eager essence of spirit which 


| spread before her such visions of beautiful 


enterprise. Lola did not realize how favorable 
to ripening character was the atmosphere in 
which she lived. She could not yet know how 
she had been impressed by the simple page 
of plain, undramatic kindness and generosity 
which Jane’s life opened daily to her eyes. 

One day Jane spoke to her sadly. 

“Lola,” she said, “I’m afraid there won’t 
be enough money to send you away to school 
this year.” 

“But papa never denies me anything, tia.” 

“IT know, dear.” 

“How funny you say that! Is—has he— 
lost his money, tia? You’re keeping some- 
thing from me!” 

“Lola,” said Jane, in a moved voice, “I 
don’t know a great deal about your father’s 
means. I can’t say they’re less than they 
were; but there’s reasons — why I’m afraid 
you can’t— go to Pueblo, this coming fall. 
No, Lola — don’t ask me any questions — I 
can’t speak out! I’ve done wrong! I—can’t 
say any more!” and to Lola’s surprise she 
hurried out of the room. 

Never before had Lola witnessed in Jane 
such confusion and distress. The sight bewil- 
dered and troubled her so sorely as for the 
moment to exclude from mind the bearing 
upon her own future of Jane’s ambiguous, 
faltering words. Something was surely amiss; 
but the girl as yet fully realized only one fact— 
that tia, always so steadfast and strong and 
cheerful, had gone hastily from the room in the 
agitation of one who struggled with unaccus- 
tomed tears. Lola hesitated to follow Jane. 
Some inward prompting withheld her. 

“She is like me,” mused the girl. “She 
would rather be alone when anything troubles 
her. I will wait. Maybe she will come back 
soon and tell me everything.” 

Outside it was as dry and bright as ever. 


her home. She looked at Lola, and her | 





The Peaks stood bald and pink against the 
flawless sky. Over in the Vigil yard Lola saw 
the smaller Vigil boys lassoing one another 
with a piece of clothes-line, while, dozing over 
her sewing, Sefiora Vigil herself squatted in 
the doorway. Propped against the house 
wall, Diego Vigil sat 
munching a corn-cake 
and frugally dispers- 
ing crumbs to the mag- 
pies which hovered 
about him in short, 
blue-glancing flights. 

Diego was two years 
old—quite old enough 
to doff his ragged 
frock for the ‘“pant- 
alones” which his 
mother was still work- 
ing upon, after weeks 
of listless endeavor. 
The sefora’s thread 
was long enough to 
reach half-way across 
the yard, and it took 
time and patience to 
set a stitch. For very 
weariness the sefiora 
nodded over her labor, 
and made many little 
appeals to the saints 
that they might guide 
aright the tortuous 
course of her double 
cotton. 

“*Life is hard!’’ 
sighed the sefiora, 
pausing over a knot 
in her endless thread. 
“Ten children keep 
the needle hot. Aye, 
but this knot isa hard 
one! There are evil 
spirits about.” 

She laid down her 
work to wipe her 
eyes, and observing 
two of her sons grap- 
pling in fraternal war 
at the house corner, 
she arose to cuff each 
one impartially, exclaiming,‘ a, muchachos! 
You fight before my very eyes, eh ? Take that! 
and that!’’ Waddling reluctantly back to her 
sewing, she saw Lola standing in the white- 
pillared porch of the big adobe house beyond, 
and a gleam of inspiration crossed the sefiora’s 
dark, fat face. 

“She shall take out this knot,” thought 
Sefiora Vigil. “Sefiorita!” she called. “Come 
here, I pray you! There is a tangle in my 
thread and all my girls are away !’’ 

And as Lola came acroes the field, she 
added, “I am dead of loneliness, Lolita. Ana 
and Benita and Ines and Marina and Alejan- 
dro are gone up the Trujillo to the wedding 


| party of their cousin, Judita Vasquez. To- 


Morrow she marries the son of Juan Montoya. 
Hola! She does well to get so rich a one! 
He has twenty goats, a cow and six dogs. 
His house has two rooms and a shed. They 
will live splendid! It is to be hoped these 
earthly grandeurs will not turn Judita’s 
thoughts from heaven!” The sefiora shook 
her head cheerfully. “My Ana told Judita 
she ought to be thankful so plain a face as 
hers should find favor with José Montoya. 
My Ana is full of loving thoughts! She never 
lets her friends forget what poor, sinning 
mortals they are!” 

“Indeed, no!” agreed Lola, feelingly, while 
she smoothed out the thread. 

“Take a stitch or two that I may be 
sure the cotton is really all right!” implored 
the sefiora. “Yes, truly Ana is a maid of 
rare charms. When she marries I shall be 
desolate!” 

“Is there talk of that?” asked Lola, with 
interest. Ana was now sixteen, and was 
nearly as heavy as her mother, and much more 
sedate. In true Mexican fashion the look of 
youth had left her betimes, and her swarthy 
plumpness had early hardened and settled to a 
look of maturity to which future years could 
add little. 

“There is Juan Suarez,” said the sefiora, in 
a mysterious whisper, “and if I would I could 
mention others; for, as you know, Lolita, my 
Ana is very beautiful.” 

Lola maintained a judicious silence, and the 
sefiora continued placidly, “Though she is my 
child, I am bound to admit it. Her nature is 
@ rare one, too. And when suitors throng 
about her she only shakes her head. She is 
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lofty. She will not listen. ‘No, caballeros,’ | senora’s words, which, a velvety, sting-infested | she heard herself saying sternly, as the gate | 
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She crept softly down the stairs again into her 


she says, ‘I have regarded your corral. It is’ swarm, whirred around her bee-like, seeking | slipped from her impetuous hand and she rushed own bedroom. It was a sanctum with which po 


too empty.’ And one by one they go away 
weeping, the poor caballeros! She is cruel, my 
Ana, being so beautiful! Me, I own it—though 
my heart aches to see the caballeros shedding 
tears!”” 

Lola, finding her own face expanding irre- 
sistibly, bent lower over Diego’s small trousers. 
The picture of Ana, standing disdainful among 
the sorrowing caballeros and waving off their 
pleas with an imperious hand, was one to bring 
a smile to lips of deadliest gravity. Ana, with 
her hands on her bruad hips, short and thick asa 
squat brown jug with its handles akimbo,— Ana, 
with her great clay-colored face and tiny, glit- 
tering eyes, with her thick, pale lips and coarse, 
black hair,—surely none but a mother could vii 
in Ana such charms as bedewed Sefiora Vigil 
eyes only to think of! 

“To see unhappiness is a very blade in my 





i hive and home. 


away, the quarry of emotions which no speed, 


“Don’t think I believe anything aguinst tia!’’ i however swift, could outdistance. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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in at the gate?” 





Mrs. Slater peered out of the front window , 
heart !”” sighed Sefiora Vigil, recovering herself. over her glasses. with a pleased expression; |““Twenty or thirty volumes, you say? 


ARILLA, isn’t that Mrs. Bascom coming the low-toned words, but she saw a smile break | library! 


lover Mrs. Bascom’s face. 
“Really?” the birdlike treble exclaimed. 
Why, 


“Do not make the thread short, Lolita! No, visitors came seldom to the Slaters. But Sarilla,| Mr. Slater, that is a magnificent gift, certainly 


no! 


before the week is out, if you du. Ah, yes! I \ Why should Mrs. Bascom, a six months’ addi-| delighted. No one has done so much for us.’’ | 


T shall have to thread the needle again , opposite her, frowned at the approaching figure. | magnificent ! 


: I am sure the ladies will be 


one interfered; the home of her treasures and 
| the delight of her heart. Mr. Slater's thrifty 
application of fresh paint about the place every 
spring kept the gray-blue floor shining under its 
| braided rugs, and with her own hands Sarilla 
| “aia up” the muslin curtains. The furniture 
| was plain, but in one corner stood some old book. 
shelves which she had varnished and curtained 
with breadths of an outgrown blue gown hung 
; upon brass rings. Here were her precious books, 
some of them bought with Christmas money, 
some sent by Aunt Maria from her city home. 
| She drew the curtains back and looked at the 
' books lovingly, but she repressed her weakness 
sternly. 
“It will be grand for the village to have a 
Some folks will enjoy it so! ‘Maia 
' Martin, sitting in that room all the time; and old 
Mrs. Blake; she does love reading! We onght 
.to do our part, of course.” But oh, those old 
, friends to whom she had always been able to go 
| back with fresh enjoyment! 
“There’s ‘The Lamplighter!’” she mused, 


wept much the day when you were lost, and | tion to Speedwell society, visit a house whose|The two came out of the parlor together, Mr. taking down a worn red volume. “I’ve read 
Bev Gribble, the vaquero, brought you home on | occupants had never called upon her? Sarilla | Slater’s face wearing a curious flattered expres- that since I was a child. It’s old-fashioned, but 
his horse. *Twas long ago. And now you are| bristled; this city woman whom she had thought | sion which contradicted his dry “Good evening!”’ I guess there never was a girl yet that didn’t like 


grown tall and can play the piano. Shall you 
go on fretting your poor head with more school- 
ing, chiquita?” 


charming and progressive was an interloper. 
“Good evening!” said Mrs. Bascom, sweetly. 


“Ts your father in, Miss Slater? I want to see | sensation that had attacked her several times of | 


to the visitor as she took her leave. 
Sarilla sank into her chair with a sickening 


- it. I ought to put it in.” 
Doone.” 
“That would set ’Melia nearly crazy. ] 


Then she took “Lorna 


At this question, Lola’s mind sharply reverted | him on a little business connected with the library | late. She had always accepted careful calculat-' wonder why I never lent it to her. And ‘Ivan 


to the distressing scene which had by a moment. 
preceded her neighbor’s summons. There had 


we're starting.” 


“I think he’s round somewhere,” answered enjoyed what she could and tried not to wish for get into it. 


|ing as a matter of course in the household, 


hoe!’ It makes you forget everything when you 
There! Somebody'll enjoy it as 


been in Jane’s words a broken, yet oddly definite, | Sarilla, with some stiffness. “Won't you walk anything further; but recently a depressing | I’ve done. Oh dear, and ‘David Copperfield’ 
assertion of impending poverty. She had spoken | in?” She swung open the parlor door. The suspicion had flashed upon her more than once,|and ‘Dombey and Son’ and Whittier’s and 


of the unlikelihood of another year in Puebio for 
Lola, and the girl for the first time began to 
realize this fact with a sinking of the heart. 
Her voice had a tremor as she said hesitatingly, 
“I'm afraid I can’t go back to Pueblo this fall.” 
“Not go back? The Jonas sefiorita goes back! 
Why not you? Has thy father lost money? I 
am thy friend, Lolita. Tell me!” . 

“T can’t tell what I don’t know, sefiora. I 
don’t know if he has lost money. Tia only said 
that—that I mightn’t go back to 
school. She didn’t say why, but 
she will, no doubt.” 

Seitora Vigil’s eyes narrowed. 
She recalled certain rumors long 
afloat in town as to Jane’s extray- 
agance, and the inability of her 
means to such luxuries as 
pianos. Also, although 
half-consciously, the 
sefiora’s inner memory 
dwelt upon that corner of 
her back yard which it 
had been Jane's sad for- 
tune to take away. 

The sefora was not 
unkind or vindictive, but 
she had a mouse-trap 
sort of mind which only 
occasionally was open to 
the admittance of ideas, 
but which snapped fast 
forever upon such few 
notions as wandered into 
it. Having once accepted 
the belief that Jane was 
not averse to snatch at 
any good in her way, 
even if it belonged to another, the seflona 
found herself still under the sway of this opinion. 

“The big house of Mees Combs bas cost too 
much!” she asserted. “Where has the money 
come from? From the coal? Some, perhaps, 
yes; but for all of the great house, ah, it cannot 
be! Every one has been saying there was not 
enough coal in her tract to pay for what she has 
done; and new debts press, doubtless. What 
could be easier than to take the money of thy 
father? I tell you, Lolita, that you cannot gu to 
school because Mees Combs has had to use your 





be mad! 


shutters stuck when she attempted to let in 
more light, and her guest hastened to say tact- 
fully: 


a suspicion that would recur however fiercely 
she tried to lay it low, that her father was not 
exactly what is called generous. It possessed 


“Oh, I like the twilight. Pray don’t trouble.” | her now as he entered the room. 


“The room needs air as much as anything | “Well!” began Mrs. Slater, laying down her 
else.” Sarilla had suddenly become alive to every 
uncouth detai] in her surroundings. 
father,”’ she added, and disappeared. 

“To see me, did you say?” asked Jordan 
Slater, coming in from the back porch. 


“Dll call 














“THEY SAY YOU ARE SO PUBLIC-SPIRITED.”’ 


work expectantly and taking off her glasses. 
| “Did she want you to give something to the new 
library?” 

“That was what she came for.” 





Mr. Slater 


“What | seated himself by the other window and folded 


his hands on his knees. Sarilla spoke up 
uneasily. 

“You promised her something, didn’t you, 
father?" 

“Yes. I want you to go up to-morrow morn- 
ing, Sarilla, and take the books out of that box 
in the attic. I’m going to give them to the 
library; the ones you put up there when we 
got the new parlor bookcase. There’s a round 
basket with two handles in the corn-house 
that’ll hold them, and you can tie a cloth 
over the top. I'll take them down to the 
hall to-morrow afternoon in the wagon.’’ 

“Those books?’’ Sarilla’s face blanched 
with dismay. “Why, father, there isn't a 
single one that would do! I put them up 


don’t send them!” 
It was the first vehement protest that had 


family. His face hardened. 

“That isn't any of your affair, Sarilla. A 
book’s a book. I told the woman what I 
intended to do, and she can use them or not 
as she likes.” 

Sarilla almost wrung her hands in the 
gathering darkness. The room seemed 


something, or exchange them.” The dread- 
ful misgiving had received confirmation. 
Jordan Slater was neither open-handed nor 
public-spirited. He was—and the neighbors 
must have known it long—a close-fisted 


does she want of me instead of your mother?” man. Le had never subscribed to a single town 


Sarilla pretended not to hear. 


enterprise, and he would not now. He was 


Mrs. Slater seemed a trifle disappointed as her simply unloading rubbish on the library. 


| daughter returned to the sitting-room. 


{ 


That evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Slater went 


| “I don’t see why she couldn’t have come right | to their room on the ground floor, Sarilla lighted 
| in here and made a family call,” was the mother’s | her candle and stole softly up-stairs. The attic 
money to pay them! Eh, but your father will! comment. ‘‘Mrs. Burrell was telling me to-day ; stairs creaked as she ascended them. A wave of 


He is not working himself to a bone | how nice she is, and how she's worked for that hot air met her at the top, and the candle flick- 


that strangers should build themselves fine | library. They say she has the greatest knack ; ered in the big, maftered space, where trunks, old 


houses! My Pablo said a little time ago that 


with people, the men especially. 


Why, it seems | beds and spinning-wheels and flowered band- 


there because they weren't of any use. Oh, | 


ever been made to the head of the Slater ; 


stifling. She hardly heard her mother | 
murmur, “Maybe they could sell them for | 


people said your father’s riches were going | *Lonzo Berts put up all the shelves for nothing, ' boxes stoud neatly ranged. Down the aisle in 
astray. Me, I did not listen. Now I know he | and you know he’s dreadfully close in his bar-; the middle of the room Sarilla walked with 
spoke true.”” The sefiora's tongue wagged on | gains. Do you s’pose, Sarilla, she'll get pa to do | solemn purpose. There at the end stood the box 


in a diatribe of accusation and pity. 

Lola let the sewing fall. Against her stoutest 
effort there prevailed a vivid remembrance of 
Jane's manner and statements, of Jane‘s self- 


‘anything? He don’t set much by books and | of banished books. 


libraries.”” 
| “She might.” 
| to 


But Sarilla's ears were strained out with trembling fingers. 
catch echoes of the interview across the hall. | bindings—wasn’t there even an ornamental cover 


She set her light on the floor and pulled them 
Dingy, sombre 


impeachment and agitation, and try as hard as | She could see her father’s lank figure in silhouette that could be made avuilable to the public? 
she could to forget them, the words which Jane | against the sunset-lighted window, rocking gently | 


had used kept coming to mind. 
wrong!” 
not covered her face—could it be guiltily — 
and gone away? 


toward him persuasively. 
“T came to you, Mr. Slater,” she was saying, 





“Census Report, 1340.’ She put the dark 


“I have done: in his armchair, one hand stroking his long gray green volume hopelessly aside and took up 
Had not Jane said this? Ilad she’ beard. Mrs. Bascom’s graceful figure bent. another. “(Combe on the Constitution of Man.” 


Who ever would peruse that—or Bloodgood’s 
“Vision of Judgment,” or the three bound 


“No,” said Lola, hoarsely, half to herself, half | “because every one assured me you would help | volumes of “The Ploughman’s Journal, 1867- 


You make mistakes, 
You make 


to her hearer, “it isn’t true! 
Senora Vigil! Do you hear? 
mistak 





“ Alas, for thy soft heart !"* moaned the sefiora. ' 


“Thou art changed much! Me, I would not be 
hard on Mees Combs, though her sin is clear. 
Who am I to judge? Nay, even 1 try to forget 
that me she has also despoiled; that she took a 
corner of our back yard, and plants corn in it 
to this day! Tam all for forgiving. But the 
saints are not so easy!’ said the sefora, uncon- 
scious of any dispanyement to the ints, and 
referring merely to a judicial quality in them. 
Lola was not listening. She had a burning 
wish to escape from the soft: buzzing of the 








‘us. Your contribution can be in books or money, 
you know, just as you like. They say you are 
so public-spirited.” , 

Sarilla felt the moisture stand out on her 
forehead. 


“That’s what they call Mrs. Bascom’s tact, I 


s’pose,”’ she reflected. “If ’tis, I don't care for 
it. She's nothing much, after all. She was just 
a farmer's daughter anyway, before she married 
and went to the city. She thinks she can come 
round pa —” 

“You get your love for books from your Aunt 
Maria, not from me,’’ observed Mrs. Slater, 
musingly. ‘Does she seem to be convincing pa 

“He's speaking now.” Sarilla could not he 





187¢ She ran over all the titles. 

“Oh, nohody will read those!”? she wailed in 
despair. 

There was not one redeeming feature in the 
collection. Sarilla laid her hot face down 
abjectly on an old school dictionary which had 
lost most of its leaves. She could see the ladies 
at the hall opening the basket of books with , 
expectancy, and she could hear the peals of | 
laughter mixed with vexation at her father's | 
expense. 

“There's no use!” she muttered at last, taking 
up her candle. “I can’t let them make a laugh- 
ing-stock of him, and I won't! He doesn’t 
understand, anyway. [ must do something!” 





Longfellow’s poems—no, I don’t believe any- 
body’d care for poetry—and yet they might.” 
She patted the blue and gilt covers. 

“And ‘Idylls of the King’—Aunt Maria was 
so good to send me that !—and Ruskin’s ‘Crown 
of Wild Olive’—to think of my buying that 
blessed little book in the first place because it 
was cheap! It'll give folks something to think 
about, anyway. Oh, and my set of Shakespeare 
—no, I can't! I guess there are thirty without 
it.” But the collection was not large, after all. 
Twenty-eight—t wenty-nine — thirty—yes, there 
would be just one book over. : 

“I guess I’ll keep Longfellow’s poems. 1 
must have something left!’ Then began an 
arduous task, for there were inscriptions and 
marks to be rubbed out, and many stocking. 
footed expeditions up- and down-stairs; but 
finally, after midnight, the box was filled again, 
and in Sarilla’s own book-shelves stood rows of 
gloomy volumes, the one little white-bound copy 
of Longfellow shining among them like a small 
gravestone. Once a door opened down-stairs, 
and she stopped with bated breath as her father 
went into the hall and listened. 

“No; there’s nobody up,’’ she heard him say 
as he went back to bed, and she felt like a hypo 
: erite. “It’s for his sake, though,” she whispered, 
“and the town’s. I wouldn’t have done it for 
anything else.” 

Mr. Slater found the basket of books with a 
white cloth tied neatly over them, the next day. 
Mrs. Slater looked a little apprehensive as he 
drove away. 

“Sarilla,” she said, timidly, ‘‘should you think 
they could make any use of those?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Sarilla bent with a 
smile over the skirt she was pressing. “I guess 
they’d rather have them than nothing.” And 
this was the only conversation on the subject 
between mother and daughter. 

Saturday evening brought the county paper. 
| Mr. Slater, stretching himself back in his easy 
| chair to enjoy it, first perused a long article on 
the feeding of poultry, over which he grunted. 

“They make fools of the animals nowadays,” 
was his comment. “No self-respecting hen 
would ever lay on such diet as that.” Theo 
he passed on to the local items, and those from 
Speed well caught his eye. 

“The ladies interested in the new library,” he 
read, “have met with unexpected success. Our 
public-spirited and large-minded townsman, Mr. 
Jordan Slater, made a donation this week, 
including valuable works of fiction and poetry, 
ancient and modern, and a fine set of Shake 
speare. This splendid gift is highly appreciated 
by all, and will be a lasting monument to his 
generosity.” 

Mr. Slater held the paper nearer his eyes and 
studied it, then laid it down again, with an 
uneasy cough. What did they mean? A book 
was a book—but the box in the attic had never 
held those things! He fidgeted in his chair and 
read the article a third time. His name had 
never been in the paper before. Finally he got 
up and walked out to the barn. 

“I'd like to see that Gazette, if your father's 


‘ through with it,”’ remarked Mrs. Slater to Sarilla. 


“Why,” she exclaimed, “‘here’s something about 
pa’s gift to the library! Sarilla! Sarilla! Did 
you know what he was giving them? He didn't 
take any of yours by mistake, did he?” 

“What does it say?” asked Sarilla, leaning 
over her mother’s shoulder. “Oh—why—no; 
my bookease is full.”” 

“Well, that is kind of queer. Jordan,” said 
Mrs. Slater, as her husband entered, “‘do you 
see this piece in the paper about you? Isn't it 
nice?” 

“Nice?” her husband echoed, scornfully. 
“It’s a joke; a low, mean joke! Some fool, | 
suppose, thought he’d have fun out of me. 
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That’s what YOu get by trying to please folks!” | since her childish misdoings sobbed out this plea. 
There was a0 8N8Ty quaver in his voice, and his | Mr. Slater softened, but his dignity was still to 
hands twitched. _ | be respected. 

“You've got a tongue, Sarilla,”’ he observed! “I wish you’d carried out my orders and done 
presently, turning round and facing her. “I | as you were told, Sarilla,” he said shortly, turn- 
hope you'll use it to let people know what you ; ing away; and taking up his hat from the hall 
think of a low-down thing like that! If J’d | table, he left the house. 
known —” he broke off again. ‘ Sarilla went miserably to bed, leaving her 

“Why, what possessed them?” Mrs. Slater | mother also tearful. Breakfast the next morning 
said, excitedly. “Making fun of you, Jordan? was a rather constrained occasion, but after it 
No, it’s a mistake; they’ve mixed some one. her father called her into the little one-story wing 
else's donation up with yours. Don’t you believe , room where he kept his desk and papers. 
they have, Sarilla?” “Daughter,” he began, with unwonted gentle 

But Sarilla’s hands covered her face and she| ness, “I’ve been thinking it over about those 
was trembling. The enormity of her deed came | books. It kind of came home to me last night 
over her. She dared not look upon her father’s how bad you felt about giving em up. The fact 


outraged countenance. | 

“Pa,” she ventured at last, “it isn’t a mistake 
atall. I don’t know what you'll say, but I sent 
my books instead of those old ones. I couldn’t 


is,—ahem!—I‘ve never given anything to the 
town, and I’m not sorry to let the thing stand ax 
it is; but. I want you to fill up your shelves 
again, either by buying back those books of 





bear to have them laugh about it, and I knew | yours or getting new ones. I cale’late this'll 
they would. I know what kind of books they | get about the number you sent in. If you don’t 
wanted. I’ve had lots of pleasure out of my | explain, I presume it isn’t folks’s business, 


library,”’—her voice broke,—“‘and J wanted other 
folks to have some, too, and I thought I’d like 
you to get the credit of doing something nice for 
the town. O pa, please forgive me this time!” 
It was the tone of the little girl who had not 


WILL 





“WELL, ANYHOW, HERE 


ILL MANNING, his schoolmates said, 


anyway.” 

“Why, father!” Sarilla looked down bewi- 
dered at the roll of bills in her hand. 

“Mrs. Bascom shall never know,” she said, 
| with her arms round his neck. 
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BY RAYM 


OND~S. SPEARS 


"S A PICTURE OF HER TRACKS.” 


| was in keeping with his setting traps. He went: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


cat—the track of a panther kitten, which 
accounted for the mother’s screaming. The 
sunlight shone on the tracks, and Will, hoping to 
preserve a likeness of them, made three exposures 
of plates. A little way beyond he cut across 
through the woods for Loon Bay, where he had 
left his boat. 

Of the three plates, one made a good negative, 
showing two paw-prints—one of the old panther, 
the others of the cub. Will took the plate to the 
village that afternoon to show Allen what he had 
done. A number of summer people were buying 
pictures of local places when the boy entered | 
the store. 

“Tello, bub!” greeted Allen. ‘Why don’t 
you kill that panther the people up the lake are 
telling about?” 

“TI don’t know,’ answered Will, rather 
embarrassed. “I saw where she’d been.” 

“Yes, you did!” said Allen. 

‘Well, anyhow, here’s a picture of her tracks,”’ | 
insisted the boy. This was an_ interesting ; 
announcement to the customers, who wanted to} 
know how and when and where at once. 

One of them said: “I’ve got the best camera I 
could buy, and I haven't got a good picture with 
it yet. I’d give it for a photograph of that 
panther and her cub.’”” 

“To me?” asked Will, who had seen the 
camera while Allen was examining it a few days 
before. 








! the man said with a laugh. “You 
fetch me the picture to my Eagle Island camp, 
and I'll give you the camera on the spot.” 

Allen told Will how to use 
flash-light powder, adding that 
the panther would make a few 
good meals of him. But as it 
happened the flash-light infor- 
mation was not of value that 
trip. 

At daylight the next morning 
Will was paddling up the lake 
again, a fresh breeze behind 
him and six days’ rations in 
his pack, besides three dozen 
of the best plates he could buy. | 
Ile intended to get some good ' 
woods views at any rate, 
whether he saw the panthers 
or not. Moreover, he had a: 
heavy revolver with a stock | 
fastened to it. By noon he was ' 
at Ampersand Pond camp. | 
Ife knew the chances of ever 
seeing the animals were a 
thousand to one against him, 
and then the chance was they , 
would be in poor light. But 
no matter, he would try. 

Ile circled the pond that 
afternoon, and finding no signs, 
he went over to White Lily 
Pond, half a mile distant. In 
the sand on its shore was a 
fresh track of the old panther, 
but not of the cub. 

“If only I could find that little one!” thought | 
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the crust of alder roots and slowly sank to the 
mud in which the boy’s feet were already buried. 
Nevertheless, hours did finally pass. 

Every minute had its novelty. Dragon-flies 
swept over the rock, great meat-tlies gathered at 
the panther’s cache. Shrikes and blue jays 
hopped among the tree branches, coming closer, 
all eyes for danger. A mink searched in and 
out among the grass hummocks for sweetmeat it 
could smell but could not place. The drowsy 
hum of insects made it a sleepy scene. Drowsing, 
the watcher was roused by dropping twigs, or a 
mosquito’s attack. At about three o'clock, the 


| Shadow of the top twig of a pyramidal balsam 


showed, and then that of the bare side of the 
rock. Will watched it climb to the white ice 
line, over the lichens and moss into the quivering 
leaves of the bushes. He was worried lest a 
shadow should cover the panthers when they 
came. If they came after sunset, would they 
stand still long? 

These thoughts were suddenly interrupted. A 
kitten not three feet long came down apparently 
from the sky on the deer, growling and showing 
its teeth, trying to look more ferocious than 
playful. Will’s jaw dropped. The sticks cov- 
eging the deer were clawed aside, and in a 
moment the kitten was purring at the bloody 
throat. A low bunch of alders beyond the rock 
stirred, and the great face of the mother beast 
rose slowly as she stepped gently to the rock, 
eying her kitten with short glances and the 
swamp borders with longer ones. 

Suddenly she growled low and sharp, stiffening 
every muscle to the one that showed her teeth. 
The air currents, baffling to the mink, had 
warned her of danger. The kitten stopped 
mauling its prey to lift its head. The old one 
began to crouch, her claws curling the bushes 
three feet away as they sank into the roots for a 
good hold. That was a spectacle that stopped 
Will’s breath, and drew his hands into fists, one 
of them on the rubber bulb. A little click 
overhead told him of a forgotten but faithful 
camera. 

The cats heard it, too, and sprang away into 
the swamp, fluttering the leaves and twigs like 
birds, leaving a lad weak with excitement, 
wondering that his hand should have closed at 


| the right moment, and hoping that the plate 


would make a good negutive. 

Never did the way home seem so long to Will 
as on that day. Toward dusk he felt that behind 
him was a silent, fierce-eyed creeper following 
him, now on the right side, now to the left, then 
so close behind that claws seemed about to grip 
the back of his neck. The breaking twigs under 
his feet, the rustling of leaves over his head, the 
dread that was in the air sent him on fast and 
faster. Time and again he turned to face— 
nothing that he could see. 

It grew darker; the mountains cast deeper 
shadows. Dusk settled down relentlessly. 
Something cracked a twig behind him—a veritable 
something. Will turned and fired with his 
revolver—once, twice, three times. The echoes 
died away. A minute passed, then another. 
From the ridge over which he had come came the 


could get more time out of a day than about it just as he had begun to shoot with a 

any other boy about the Saranac Lakes. | rifle. He put up a mark,—Gyp, the hound,— 
“Why,” exclaimed Arthur Comstock, “he; and exposed plates, one at a time, observing 
milks a cow and goes fishing before breakfast, Then he went 


Will, looking at the rock-studded and tree-grown , panther’s cry; again, muffled, from the hollow 
slope of Ampersand Mountain. He returned to | beyond; then, loud and clear, from the foot of 
camp then, and caught a few trout for supper. | the mountain, farther away each time. At last 
; At dark he went to sleep, tired out with all the| far away, just over the top of Ampersand 


gets his Latin before school-time, and after school 
splits a cord of wood, makes a boat-paddle and 
gets enough berries for supper! You never saw 
the beat of it!”” 

Will’s father is a section-boss on the railroad, 
with little time to spare, and depends on Will to 


shorten his day by as much time as the wood-pile | 


or garden requires. Between times Will finds 
new pleasures of his own choosing. For a long 
time he preferred fishing or hunting, according 


to the season, but one day he read in a book that ! 
“in every woods scene a good eye selects the spot | 


of typical beauty.” A woods boy, too, used to 
arching trees, sloping mountains and pure-eyed 
lakes, Will had not thought to look for more than 
deer-tracks among the lily-pads. d 


That afternoon he paddled his home-made | 
canvas canoe to Bluff Rock Island down the} 


lake, and looked back over his course between 
the islands. “No wonder the Indians called this 
the ‘lake of the clustered stars,’ ” the boy thought. 
“Wish I had a camera.” 

It was in some such way as this that most of 
the sixteen-year-old boy’s desires originated. His 
father taught him to use a shotgun, but a deer- 
track led him to want a rifle—which he got by 
selling berries. 

The more he thought about a camera the more 
he wanted one. Only the week before, as he 
was going up the Stony Creek ponds on a 
camping-out expedition, alone, he saw a deer 
among the lily-pads six rods, or less, away. If 
he’d only had a camera! 


Months later, in the fall, over a partridge potpie | 


one night, he said to his father: ‘‘Can I get mea 
camera ?’” 

“Yes. What are you going to get it with?” 

“There’s those traps you used to use.” 

“That’s so,” said theman. “I'd get some anise 
oil and try for a fox if I were you.” 

So Will set a line of traps up the lake shore 
and through the woods to the top of Ampersand 
Mountain; but he caught only minks, muskrats 
and skunks; the foxes were too shy. At 
Christmas time he owned a camera that would 
do the kind of work he wanted of it fairly well. 

His learning to take, develop and print pictures 


j; the focus, stops and time. 


rocky hills beyond camera range, only photo- 
graphed a rabbit. 

“Gyp, as a mere dog, is a trite subject, but 
Gyp galloping on a fox-track is a picture of 
general interest.” That was written by Will on 
his first good print, and he endeavored to make 
every subject a story in itself. 

In the course of time the inevitable happened. 
Will saw the difference between his own 4x4 
plates and the 5x 7, 8x10 and 11 x 14 taken with 
a first-class lens; and in his mind he wished for 
a5x7of the finest quality. With such a one, 
he knew he could get beautiful pictures. Ile did 
| a little work for which he was paid, and cleared 
the cost of his camera and materials in that way, 
but did not earn enough to buy a hundred-dollar 
lens. 

One day in July there was news for the 
hunters and summer people around Saranac 
Lake. Before daylight that morning the long- 
drawn, quavering cry of a panther came thrusting 
down Ampersand Mountain, stirring the night 
echoes, startling the campers and bringing back 
memories of wilder days to the old-time sports- 


that night with his camera, waiting for a sun- 
rise snap shot at deer arnong the lily-pads. 
cry was loud in his ears, so close that the 
Screamer'’s breath seemed to lift the ripples of 
the quiet pond. 
deer rush from the water into the woods. 
he knew what the screaming animal was. 
daylight the yelling ceased. 

Unarmed and alone, Will was frightened, too, 
for had he not heard the tales woodsmen tell of 
panthers that hunted men? Long after the sun 
rose, he started for his boat at the head of 
Lower Saranac. It was characteristic of the lad 
that he carefully tested his camera and carried it 
| Teady for use all the way. 
| “I'l come back,” he thought, “just as soon’s 
I get a gun.” 
| A mile down, the trail was a little muddy for 
}a dozen feet. Here was the panther’s track. 
| Beside the big paw-prints were those of a smaller 


Then 
At 





hunting with his camera. He ran foxes with | 
his hound, but Reynard being a wise dweller of 


man. Will Manning was on Ampersand Pond | 


The | 


A moment later Will heard a} 


day’s work he had done. To tell the story of his, 
patient and systematic search for the panther’s 
lair during the next three days and of the 
pictures he took is not necessary. The fourth 
day had its reward. 

A cliff rises on the south end of Ampersand, 
and is laved by a little pond called Tear-Drop, 
because it is on the face of the mountain. The 
outlet of the pond flows down a beaver meadow | 
three rods wide and thirty long. On each side is a | 
dense tamarack swamp. The water is a dozen 
| feet across in the “meadow,”’ but a mere brook, | 
inches wide, where it leaves the open. ' 

Half-way down the meadow a wide, flat rock 
raises its head to the level of the grass tops. 
This rock is covered with blueberry bushes | 
| eighteen inches high. Will, who had never seen 
the place before, arrived at the upper end of the | 
meadow about ten o'clock in the morning. He 
started down the outlet to see how large a stream | 
was there. Near the rock he noticed some drops | 
of blood on the grass blades and the tracks of a 
plunging deer. 

“Wuh!” he thought. “Somebody’s violating 
the law.” { 

A couple of rods away the animal had fallen, 
as the matted grass showed. In the mud near | 
by was the imprint of a panther’s spread-out 
claws. A ylance showed that the deer had been 
dragged to the top of the rock and covered with 
sticks and grass. 

“Now’s my chance!’’ thought Will. 














“She’s 





Mountain a farewell scream. 

A few rods farther on his trail was Will’s 
canvas boat. He carried it from its hiding-place 
to the water of Loon Bay, launched it, and 
paddled to a rock island, where he ate a good 
meal bya fire. Then he started down the lake, 
strong and vigorous once more, singing songs 
that caused island camps to listen wondering. 

On the next day, Will developed his plates one 
by one. Two or three were blanks, but the 
panthers showed up clear above the twigs and 
leaves. 

He carried that plate, as soon as it had dried, 
to the Eagle Island camp, and when he returned, 
the coveted camera was his own. 

Now with the old camera he plays; with the 
new one he seeks on the beechnut ridges for 
bears. As for the panthers, Will Finch of 
Northwood, eighty miles over the woods from 
Saranac Lake, told me that he saw their tracks 
at Mouse River last fall, four months after young 
Manning’s adventure. 


ee —_ 


He Could Not See It. 


TIEY were crossing the 
Atlantic, English and 
Americans together, and 

they had fallen into the habit 
4 of poking a little harmless fun 
fee at each other’s national pecu- 
liarities. Especially the Eng- 
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yone for her cub and I’d better hurry.” 

With that he waded across the outlet up to his | |.*” lish ridiculed American hurry, 
hips in water and mud, to set the tripod opposite \ while the Americans descanted 
the rock inconspicuously among some alders. upon the ponderosity of British jokes, and deli- 
He focused the lens on a twig lying on the deer, cately hinted at a certain density of temperament 
got out his extra plateholders and sat down out in the typical Briton which made him impervious 
of sight, the shutter bulb in hand. to humor that was of an airier or more elusive 

Then came dancing troops of mosquitoes, black ' quality. 
flies and punkies, each individual with a sting of | ‘Well, now, I don’t know,” protested an 
itsown. The punkies felt like streaks of fire, | Englishman. “I like a joke as well as anybody ; 
the flies crawled along his temples into his eyes, quite depend on Punch, don’t you know; never 
while mosquitves bored deeper and deeper. But | have any trouble to understand the fun when 
Will had tar-oil with which he kept his face and there is any ; but the matter with your American 
hands dripping, and so he bore the discomfort. | humor is, so much of it hasn't any point. Now 
The bit of log on which he sat worked through | there’s Life. Pretty paper to look at; well gotten 
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up and all that—but the jokes! I’ve puzzled and 
puzzled over them, and they simply don’t mean 
anything. When there isn’t anything to under- 
stand, of course a fellow doesn’t understand it.” 

“But perhaps —” began an American girl; and 
then a look at the Englishman’s countenance, so 
full of placid self-contentment and friendliness, 
stopped her short. There was a moment of 
respectful silence, in which he cheerfully met the 
gaze of the company, with no suspicion that 
anybody could think there were two sides to the 
case between Life and himself; and then some- 
body changed the subject and the talk went on. 

Next day the same group were on deck at 
sunset, and the conversation chanced to turn on 
individual preference of color. 

“What is your favorite color?” some one asked 
the American girl. She had none, it happened, 
so she answered carelessly, and with a smile: 

“Oh, I don’t know—sky-blue pink !” 

The Englishman looked interested. ‘“Really!’” 
he exclaimed. “Rather an odd color, isn’t it? 
Do you know, I don’t think I ever heard of it. 
What is sky-blue pink ?” 

“Look over there,” said one of the Americans, 


Twenty-one 
years ago I 
was Master of 
the High Court 
of the Trans- 
vaal. My house was 
above Pretoria, not very 
far from the poort, 
or pass, through which the road ran to Heidelberg 
and Natal. If a person stood looking toward 
this poort, about five hundred yards away to his 
right and almost in a line with him, he could see 
a white building roofed with galvanized iron. 
This was the stable in which the government 
mules were kept, and I mention it because it 
plays its part in this short record of some of the 
incidents of a troublous and exciting time. 

My friend with whom I lived and I had made 
a garden round about our house, and in it we 






had been setting vines, for which the shaly soil | 


was suitable. Also I had arranged a bed with 
roses, and in the center of it placed a gardenia 
bush. One morning I was contemplating my 
vines and roses, when suddenly I heard the shrill 
voice of an old Hottentot washerwoman vehe- 
mently explaining something to my Basuto 
servant, who filled the offices of cook and valet. 
Presently the old woman emerged from the little 


tin-ruofed kitchen, carrying in a bundle the linen | 


for which she had come. She was a curious- 
looking creature, with a flaming red handkerchief ; 
tied round her head, and a wizened countenance | 
not unlike that of an amiable monkey. Another | 


handkerchief, bright yellow, was pinned upon | 


her ample bosom. 


“Well, old vrouw,” I said, “and what is the | 


news with you this morning?” 

“Ah, baas,” she answered, “bad news, very 
bad! King Cetewayo has attacked the rooi- 
baatjes”’ (red-jackets, i.e., English soldiers ) 
“down yonder in Zululand and killed them by 
hundreds. Yes, yes, they lie like leaves upon | 
the plain,—red winter leaves,—leaves steeped in| 
blood.” 

I was startled, for we were all waiting with 
anxiety for news of the Zulu War, which was 
then being waged by the English after a fashion 
of which many who knew the natives and their 
method of warfare did not approve. But I did 
not show my surprise, as it is not wise to betray 
any emotion when talking with black people. 

“Indeed,” I said, “and when did this happen, 
old woman, for the government have no news of 
such a thing ?”” 

“It happened, baas,’’ she replied, ‘not yester- 
day, but the day before; for on that evening 
those who were left alive of the white men were 
swimming across the Buffalo, and after them the 
children’ (i. e., the warriors) “of Cetewayo.”” 

“Oh,” I said, “and how did you learn that?” 

“Tt was told me, baas,’’ she answered, and no 
more would she say. 

“Then a lie was told you, old vrouw, for where 
is the man who can run or the horse that can 
gallop over nearly four hundred miles of veld in 
thirty hours, even to bring bad news ?” 

“As you will, baas,” she answered, good- 
naturedly. “A lie was told me, oh, yes, a lie 
was told, but all the same the rooibautjes lie 
dead. Good morning, baas!’’ and she departed. 

I sent for my horse and rode into the town to 
the office of a high official who knew the Zulus 
better than almost any other man, for he had 
spent his life among them. I told him what I 
had heard, and asked if the government had any 
such intelligence, to which he replied, ‘‘None.” 

“Then, thank God, it must be all nonsense,” I 


said, “for the news could never have reached 
here in the time!” We had no telegraph in those 
days. 


“Don’t you be so sure of that, young man,” 
he replied. “The Kaffirs have ways of sending 
messages of which we know nothing.’’ 

I think it was nearly forty-eight hours later 
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before she could reply. “Don’t you see where | Pretoria Horse, as I was sitting in my office, 
the blue water and the blue sky and that pink | which I still attended in the intervals of my 
cloud all come together at the horizon? That’s | | military duties, I observed a Boer gallop past at 
sky-blue pink.” | full speed in the direction of Government House. 
He looked earnestly. ‘No, I don’t see it!” he | A quarter of an hour later I saw another Boer, 
declared. “I can see blue and I can see pink, “also galloping hard, with dismay written on his 
but I don’t see any shade between the two. | features and heading the same way. Then I 
Perhaps the glare on the water has dazzled my | thought it time to inquire into matters and heard 
eyes; my sight is usually very good. Are you | an interesting story. 
sure it’s there? Is it quite distinct ?”” It seemed that these two Boers and others who 
“It’s there if it’s anywhere,” said the American, | lived in the bush veld beyond a place called the 


away hastily with the girl; but when they miles from Pretoria, had been interviewed by a 
returned ten minutes later from their promenade, ' mounted Kaffir wearing the head ring and the 
there was the Englishman, a field-glass in hand, Zulu military uniform. He gave out that he 
still searching the horizon with unabated interest , Was one of King Cetewayo’s big indunas, or 
and truly heroic persistence for the sky-blue pink | confidential chieftains, and a member of the royal 
he could not see. | family. This man told the Boers that he had 
“This is terrible!” whispered the young man been sent by Cetewayo with an impi, or army, 
as they passed. ‘Don’t you feel wicked ?”” of between twenty and thirty thousand men to 
“I feel,” the girl answered, solemnly, “as if I | fall upon Pretoria and destroy it utterly. 
had told a lie to my baby brother! Andanyone| His impi, he said, was now resting in the bush 
who lent that man Life ought to be prosecuted | veld after its long and rapid march through the 
by the society with the long name for wanton ' veld which lies at the back of what was known 
| cruelty.’ as Secocoeni’s Country. He added that the 





ey on Pretoria would be made on the following | 


night, the plan being to storm the town at the 
break of dawn. Further, he told them that he 
had come forward with only a few attendants to 
warn them to make themselves scarce, with all 


English were at variance, and the orders of his | 
king were that he was not to kill any Boers 
unless he was forced to it. Having said this the 
man departed. 


which we lost over eight 

hundred soldiers killed, besides 
Kaffirs and camp-followers, of 
whom there was no record. Now although this scheme came as a surprise to 

‘That was a sad and never- | us, for we had not heard through our spies that 
to-be-forgotten day, especially for those who had | any considerable body of men had left Zululand, 
friends and relatives among the slain. I knew | there was nothing impossible about the story. | 
nearly all the officers of the Twenty-fourth ; with | All who were acquainted with Zulu history | 
Colonel Durnford I had been fairly intimate, | knew, indeed, that in the days of the black | 
while it seemed but the other day that there in Napoleon, Chaka, who built up the Zulu power, 
Pretoria I was chatting with poor | Coghill, who, his impis had upon different occasions made 
together with Lieutenant Melville, died in a_ even longer and more difticult marches, carrying 
desperate attempt to save the colors, which were 
found wound about their bodies. 

In those pre-cable times it must take a long 
while before reénforcements could arrive from 
England, and as the situation in Zululand was 
very urgent after the disaster, there was a great 
demand for volunteers, and especially for volun- 
teers who could ride and shoot, and knew the 
; country and the natives. In these circumstances, 
the authorities allowed a mounted corps of 
Englishmen to be raised at Pretoria, of which 
corps I was elected ad- 
jutant and lieutenant. 

I may explain that 
in Africa volunteers 
always tried to insist 
upon the right to elect 
their own officers, at 
jany rate in my day, 
so that they might 
choose men in whom 
they had confidence. 

This corps, which was 
named the Pretoria 
Horse, was about sixty 
strong, and for the 
most part composed of 
colonial-born men. A 
smarter body of irreg- 
{ular cavalry than it 
became after a month 
or 80 of steady drill it 
would, I think, have 
been difficult to find, as 
every trooper in it could 
ride well, many were 
fine rifle-shots, and 
almost all of them were 
thoroughly acquainted 
with the country and 
the natives whom they 
were to fight. 

The plan was that 
we were to proceed to 
Zululand to join another 
corps named, I think, 
the Border Horse, 
which had been raised 
by Colonel Weatherley. 
At the last moment, 
however, this arrange- 
| ment was upset, for the 
Boers became so threat- 
ening in their demeanor 
that the Administrator of the Transvaal, Sir! annihilation at the end of them to some unfor- 
| Theophilus Shepstone, whose son George had tunate tribe that had earned his enmity. 
been killed at Isandhlwana, dared not allow so} Moreover, it was quite possible that an army 
many Englishmen to leave Pretoria. 

George Shepstone’s body, by the way, was not | uninhabited by white men which lay behind 
discovered till long afterward, 
were identified by means of some false teeth. A ' presence. Great, therefore, was the consterna- 
native in whose possession his revolver was found tion. Within twenty-four hours a vast concourse 
gave toa friend of mine an account of his end. of armed savages, among the bravest that the 
It was a gallant one, for he died fighting in alittle | world has ever seen, might be pouring through 
cleft of rock, with his back against a boulder. ' the unprotected streets of the little town, putting 

Fortunate was it for us of the Pretoria Horse every man, woman and child to the assagai and 
that events shaped themselves as they did. ' giving the dwellings to the flames. 

Weatherley’s corps, which we were to have; The consultations at Government House were 
joined, was almost utterly destroyed by the | hurried and earnest, and very soon orders reached 








“‘l LEADING THEM, GALLANTLY MOUNTED ON MY BEST HORSE.”’ 








Weatherley himself was assagaied in the vain | British troops in the town. They were to the 
and desperate attempt to defend his fifteen-year- effect that my senior officers, Captain Jackson 





feeling slightly ashamed of himself. He walked | Salt Pan, at a distance of about twenty-five ; 


their people, as he knew that the Boers and the \ 














might have moved through the vast districts | 


Zulus at the fight of Inslobane, where Colonel us from the commandant of the small body of | 
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impi. This meant that I was left in 

of the Pretoria Horse, no light responsibility for 
a young man of twenty-one or two who had not 
been through any regular military training. 

Before he rode away my captain told me that 
he relied upon me to do my duty in any emer. 
gency, to keep up the credit of the corps, and if 
it came to the worst and we were overwhelmed 
by the Zulus, to see that we fought the thing out 
like men. 
| Then off he galloped, leaving me to make the 
best of the situation. It was not an easy situa. 
tion for this reason: Only one or two days before 
this time our horses had been served out to us, 
a lot of sound and good-looking but half-broken 
brutes, which had been bought up by the Imperial 
authorities from the Free State herds and deliy- 
ered in Pretoria for our use. 

Hardly had Captain Jackson vanished when 
an orderly galloped down from camp, bringing 
me urgent orders from the commandant that [ 
was to “mount and parade my men.” If these 
lines should ever chance to be read bya cavalry 
officer, let him reflect on what would be his 
feelings if he were told suddenly to mount sixty 
men on sixty horses, many of which he had 
reason to believe had never yet felt the weight of 
a saddle, and to parade them instantly for active 
service. 

However, the thing, or the nearest approach 
to it possible in the circumstances, had to be done 
somehow. The corps fell in, and their saddles 
| and bridles were served out to them from store. 

Then off we marched through the town toward 
| the government stables of which I have spoken, 





I leading them, gallantly mounted on my best 
horse, a great black stallion. The line looked 
| like one of gigantic mushrooms, for each warlike 
trooper carried his saddle on his head, while the 
bit and stirrups dangled gracefully round his 
neck. 

As we went, a dreadful probiem agitated my 
mind: Upon what possible principle was I to 
serve out the horses, seeing that every trooper 
would naturally wish 
for the best and tamest? 
By the time that we 
reached the stable 
where the horses were 
tied up, I had come to 
the conclusion that it 
would be wise to allow 
the men to settle the 
matter for themselves. 
Accordingly, having 
paraded them in a long 
line in such fashion that 
all might have an equal 
chance, I shouted in 
stentorian tones: 

“Troopers of the 
Pretoria Llorse, select 
and saddle up your 
horses !”” 

Before the words 
were out of my mouth, 
the lines of human 
mushrooms were dash- 
ing madly at the shed, 
whence there arose 
presently a most inde 
scribable noise of neigh- 
ing, whoaing and quar- 
reling. All this while 
the sky had been bank- 
ing up for thunder, and 
now it came,—such a 
storm as I have never 
seen out of Africa,— 
accompanied by tor 
rents of rain and blind- 
ing flashes of lightning. 
In the midst of this 
hideous tempest my 
troopers began to reap- 
pear, each of them drag- 
ging after him, or being 
dragged forward by, 
some snorting and fear- 
stricken brute. 

At last all were out. 
Getting them into line 
as best I could, I ran 
my eye down that dripping 
company. Never afterward, although in later 
days I passed some ticklish hours in their com 
pany, did I see the Pretoria Horse look half as 
frightened as at that moment. I also was 
frightened, for watching the aspect of the Free 
State equine mob, I guessed what must happen. 
However, my orders were imperative. 

“Mount!” I roared, and they mounted like 
men, or tried to. There was a scramble, and in 








shells had burst among those squadrons. Some 
of the horses were rearing high into the air; one 
or two had thrown themselves down, their riders. 
clinging to their backs; others were bolting in 
every direction, till they were lost to sight in the 
blinding mist of rain. And to my dismay I saw 
the sergeant-major, the officer upon whom I most 
| relied for assistance, being dragged along the 
ground, his foot fast in the stirrup, with the 
brute he had tried to mount kicking viciously at 
his head. 
| At last, something resembling order was 


that a special messenger galloped into Pretoria | old son, whom he had been so rash as to take on and Lieutenant Fry, were to take horse at once restored. The sergeant-major was carried off 


with the news of the frightful disaster at 


Isandhlwana, the Hill of the Little Hand, in| 


service with him as an aidede-camp. and ride out to the Salt Pan to see if they could 


| One day, shortly after the enrolment of the come in touch with or find traces of the Zulu 


insensible to hospital with another man, and the 
. injuries of several others were attended to on the 
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spot by apa of the corps. Then we rode, 
or rather bucked off, to our rendezvous, those 
men whose horses had proved utterly unman- 
ageable following on foot. 

Never shall I forget the night which followed. 
My orders were to post pickets all round Pre- 
toria, and I obeyed, sending out men two by two 
to patrol the various approaches to the town, and 
telling them that they would be relieved at 
certain points at midnight. But they were 
never relieved, for the simple reason that the 
darkness this night was so impenetrable that 
nobody could even attempt to find them until 
the break of day, when they were discovered in 
all sorts of strange places, such as deep ditches 
and quarry-holes, into which they had fallen. 

Meanwhile the tumult in the town was very 
great, for as darkness began to close in, panic 
seemed to get the people by the throat. In every 
direction Kaffirs, carrying their children with 
them, might be seen flying to the hills. White 
men, too, were burying their papers and val- 
uables, and some of the women had given 
way to hysteria; all of which was little to be 
wondered at, seeing that everybody was con- 
vinced that the Zulus were about to attack the 
town, and that our chance of seeing another sun 
was of a very shadowy nature. 

On the market square defence meetings were 


being held, at which government officials were | 
engaged in serving out rifles and ammunition to | 


all able-bodied citizens. At other points also 
attempts were made to arrange barricades and 
laagers, but I do not think they progressed 
much in the darkness. 

About eleven o’clock, to make matters worse, 
some one on guard onthe outskirts of the town 
managed to let off a rifle, and of course this was 
supposed to be the beginning of a Zulu onslaught. 
But no Zulus came, and when at dawn we 
sallied forth to search the surrounding country, 
the red rays of the rising sun fell only on the 
green veld and the rocky hills, instead, as we 
half-feared, of being reflected from the broad 
blades of twenty thousand stabbing assagais. 

Before midday my captain and the lieutenant 


returned, having been unable to see or hear any- | 


thing of the impi, whereupon the Pretoria Horse 
was ordered to start out and thoroughly search 
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/ i did not stop talk- 

! ¥ ing when he had 
7 told the family party 

. Be about his victory 
\ LEA} _ over Alec Prevanche 
ThefirstJJ.Astor 24d the other rum- 
drinking voyayeurs 


whose wood-chopping on Bois Blanc Island he 
had been sent to oversee when he was sixteen 
years old. The boy still had to pay penalty for 
his previous paltering with the voyageur who 
had tempted him to desert from his enlistment 
of five years in the Astor Fur Company’s service, 
and the old man went on to tell what that 
penalty turned out to be. 


life. But in the midst of my satisfaction I 
suddenly remembered how I had encouraged 
Francois Robidaux’s plan that he and I should 


UIT: FROM -MACKINA 
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the great sea of the bush veld. We were absent | would keep to the shelter of the island as long as | and threw it. It struck my paddle and graze@ 
about eight days upon this task, and by the time possible, and would creep along under the lee of , the gunwale without doing any damage. Two 
we returned, having seen nothing of the Zulus, | the southern shore before crossing to the main- , inches lower and it would have crashed through 
an explanation of the mystery was forthcoming. land. If the storm should be very severe, they | the birch-bark sides as if they had been paper. 

It seemed that the Kaffir who caused the fright ' might possibly camp there, trusting the weather' “Try that again and I’ll shoot you!” I 
was a madman. With his madness, however, | to keep back any pursuit. | remarked, and brought the rifle to my shoulder. 
was mixed sufficient cunning to enable him to! I crossed to Bois Blanc all right, but then a! Alec picked up another stone, but the other 
personate a well-known Zulu general and to tell | squall burst and I was obliged to go ashore for, men took him by the arms and held him. 

a story so circumstantial that it was difficult to: a few minutes. Its worst fury was soon over,! ‘I'll give you ten minutes to think it over,” I 
disbelieve it. The warning to the Boers also' and I set out again, keeping in the smooth water ; said, “and if you are not ready to start by that 
that they might stand aside in safety, as the under the lee of Bois Blanc. time I'll go.”’ 

king had no quarrel with them, showed a! There were no more squalls, but the wind | The five went off among the bushes to hold a 
knowledge of current politics which madmen j settled down toa steady gale. I was pretty well | consultation, but they soon reappeared. 

would hardly be expected to possess. protected from it, however, and when an occa. | “You’ve got us tight,” Francois said. “If we 

When the times are considered, and we/ sional gust reached me it usually came from | go back will you fix it with Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
remember that tidings of slaughter reached us | behind and was a bit of a help. I was making | Crooks?” 
nearly every day, also that the news of the Zulu | good time, but the bateau, manned by five or six | I told them I would try to do so, and they took 
advance into the white men’s country was, stout voyageurs, was probably doing 
hourly expected, it is not wonderful that even better. I wondered if they would dare 
those best qualified to judge were deceived by to hoist the sail. Suppose they should 
this tale of Cetewayo’s impi lying hid in the, be swamped! And suppose I should 
Salt Pan bush. \ be swamped, too! Mr. Crooks and Mr. 

When I began this sketch of a personal expe- | Stewart would, of course, suppose I 
rience, it was my intention to tell of some of the ; had died as a deserter and a thief! 
subsequent adventures of the Pretoria Horse.! But there was no stopping now. I 
For instance, there is the story of how I was rounded the southwestern point of the 
sent out with six men to watch the great Boer island and started eastward, following 
camp beyond Ferguson’s, and of how, when|the southern shore; and now my 
they rushed us, we saved ourselves from a very ‘troubles began in earnest. Although 
awkward situation by pretending that beneath | still sheltered for the most part from the 
the floor of the house where we were quartered wind and sea, stray gusts came from 
was stored a ton of dynamite. Afterward the | ahead rather than from behind. It had 
' Boers hunted us in, and expecting to be attacked | begun to rain, the stars had disappeared, 
by three or four thousand of them, we fortified and I could see hardly a rod ahead. I 
the government mule-stables, which we held for crept along very slowly, sometimes steer- 
several weeks until the danger passed by fora ing by the wind, sometimes keeping in 
while. | the shallow water close to shore and 

Afterward, during the siege of Pretoria, the | feeling the bottom with my paddle. Of 
old corps lost twenty-five per cent. of its men in course I could have pushed on much 
killed and wounded, but that also is a different ‘faster if I had not been afraid of strik- 
tale. ing a rock and tearing a hole in the 

Hanging on the wall of my room is a fading | birch bark. 
photograph of the officers of the Pretoria Horse,| After three hours or so, I found my- 
together with that of thirty or forty of the men | self becoming tired, and I was drenched 
gathered outside the barricaded building in, with rain from head to foot. But I 
| which we were quartered. There is only one of ; paddled on, right into great luck. My 
' my comrades that I expect to see again, and the ' bow struck something that was neither 
picture itself is not ornamental, but I possess rock nor sand nor gravel. My canoe slid 
few things which I value more. ‘ along the thing, and I put out my hand. 

It grasped the stern-post of the bateau. 
One end was evidently drawn upon the 
shore while the other projected into the 
water, and if I had been a foot farther 
from the beach I might have missed it 
altogether. 
I stepped ashore and began to ex- 
amine the boat very cautiously. Under 
a tarpaulin I found the bale of furs, a 








where I had last 
seen it. I hurried 
back to the office 
and told Mr. Stew- 
art, who made noth- 
ing of the report, 
for all he said was: 
|. “Oh, some of the 
_ boys must have moved it just before they locked 
up. No one could possibly have got in and 
_ stolen it.” 

' But I was not satisfied. I had seen Francois 
watching that pack very eagerly as it was being 
made up that afternoon. If he would steal a 
bateau and three weeks’ provisions, he might not 









| 


| while a fifth sat with his back toa tree. A gun 


bag of corn and some other provisions. 
A mast and sail and three pairs of heavy 
oars lay across the thwarts. The men 
were gone. Where? I caught sight of a very 
faint gleam of firelight among the trees at some 
distance. Toward this I started. 

Crawling through the bushes, I saw a tarpaulin 
stretched on poles so as to form a tent. A fire 
was burning brightly in front of it, and I made , 
out four men lying on the ground under the tent, | 


lay across his knees, and two others were beside 
the sleepers. The man on guard was Alec 
Prevanche, from whom I had taken the jug of : 
rum a few days earlier. He had another jug 








“BUT ALEC PREVANCHE CAUGHT UP A HEAVY STONE. 
AND THREW IT." 


their places in the bateau, looking sulky and 
muttering French curses. 

Alec stood in the stern and sculled with the 
one oar that was left, and I fotlowed in the canoe. 
The short summer gale had nearly blown itself 
out and the wind was rapidly subsiding. 

We had made our way several miles up the 
shore of the island and were nearing its south- 
western point, when Francois gave a shout. A 
bateau full of men was coming round the point, 
and in its bow stood Mr. Stewart. The sight 
‘was too much for the deserters. They ran their 


| be above stealing a bale of furs. I left the store ; beside him and seemed to have drawn freely boat ashore and dashed across the beach and into 
‘and walked down to the beach, thinking that the upon it. Probably all five had been drinking | the woods. 

When I went to bed after that first day on deserters might have decided to start twenty-four | ever since they left Mackinac. 
Bois Blanc Island I was proud and happy. I hours earlier than had been planned. I wished! Two or three times in the next half-hour I saw j learned from Indians that they remained on the 
had found that I could command men, and the I had not promised not to report them, but at) Alec give a start and rub his eyes with his hands, | island for some time, living on berries and a little 
discovery changed my views of a fur-trader’s | any rate I would make sure that they were not! but at last his head sank down on his breast, his ‘corn which they had carried up from the bateau 


«carrying off any peltries. 
I found no one on the beach but some Indians | 
in their wigwams. A storm was rising in the, 


mouth opened and he began to snore. I waited | 
@ little longer and then, very cautiously, carried 
the guns one by one out of the circle of firelight. 


slip away in two days, taking some of the northeast, although as yet there was no wind. ] Then I took them down to the beach and placed 


company’s boats with us. 


I never saw them again, but I afterward 


to the spot where I had found them. They 
finally built a raft of driftwood, crossed over to 
the south shore, and made their way through the 
woods and along the beach to Detroit and Lower 


Now I saw my ! It was too dark for me to see any great distance, | them in the canoe. The axe I secured in the Canada. No one ever knew how they got the 


conduct in its true light, and in the darkness of { but as I stood on the shore I thought I heard the | same way. From the bateau I took the pro- bale of furs out of the warehouse. 

my tent shame came over me, and I felt that I was | dip of oars to the southward—the direction that ; Visions. Then I had all the little canoe could! Well, that night’s work helped me to tell the 
asneak. But when I thought of my sister lying | the deserters had planned to take. I ran tothe: carry. Pushing well out from the land, I threw whole truth to Mr. Stewart. Two weeks later 
ill, perhaps dead, and of my natural longing to ' house where Francois Robidaux boarded. He | them all overboard. 


go home and share the family grief, I could find 
some excuse for myself, although not enough to 
justify me in my own mind. 


Mackinac. The few days at Bois Blane and 
the change from sorting furs in the warehouse 
had done me good. I knew J could do my duty, 


and I resolved to do it cheerfully to the end of , 


my five years’ term. 

Late on Sunday afternoon I met Francois, 
who had been looking for me. He wanted me 
to be ready to steal away on Tuesday night with 
a party of deserters. I told him I was not going. 

“Eh, not going?” he said. 

“I promised to stay with the Fur Company 


five years,” I told him, “and I’m going to stay.” | my gun, and then hurried back to the beach. I 'I said. 


Francois was white with anger. 
suppose you’re sneak enough to tell Mr. Crooks 


or Mr. Stewart!’’ he said, cursing me. “If you 
do, I'll kill you!” 

“}’m no sneak !’”’ I told him, for the taunt made 
me angry. 


“Then you'll promise that you won’t tell on 
the rest of us,” Francois said, and without 
stopping to think, I did promise. He had 
cleverly thrown me off my guard. 

Monday evening it happened that Mr. Stewart 
sent me to the warehouse to bring him the tally 
book, and before I left the storeroom I happened 
to notice that a very valuable pack of marten, 
otter and silver fox skins was not in the place 


‘was gone. 


Then I went back, took the mast and sail and 


my preparations were all made for going back 
into the Indian country in charge of two bateaux 


I felt sure that Francois’ party had embarked ' all the oars but one, towed them out till the wind | and half a dozen men. The brigade to which I 
only a few minutes before, and that they had | took hold of them and let them drift away in the | was assigned was to leave the next morning, and 
It was on a Saturday that I retummed to stolen a bale of the company’s finest furs. Of! darkness. Next, I transferred the bale of furs in the evening I was summoned to the private 


\ 
| course, 


‘Mr. Stewart all that I knew, but my mind was | 
confused by my promise to Franvis. { 

Suddenly I saw a way. I would take a canoe 
and catch the deserters. What I should do next 
I did not foresee, but some plan would suggest | 
itself. It was as reckless a project as boy ever ; 
|made, but I was in a mood for a desperate 
adventure. | 


I broke into a run; there was not a moment volley of French oaths, asked what I was doing. pany in the Indian country. 


to lose. I went first to the boarding-house for | 


and paddled away into the darkness. 


the bateau with a cord, and sat down to wait. 

This was the hardest part, but a July night 
is short here at Mackinac, and the dawn came | 
at last, gray and dreary. A little later the five | 
voyageurs burst through the bushes and came 
running down across the beach. 

“Hold on!” I said, raising my gun. 

They all stopped short. Francois, with a great 


“I want you to go back to Mackinac with me,’’ | 
“¥ tuld you, Francois, that I wouldn’t 


T should have at once told Mr. Crooks or | to my own craft, moored the canoe to the stern of | office, where I found Mr. Crooks and Mr. 


Stewart. 

They both greeted me kindly, and Mr. Crooks 
handed me two letters and told me to look them 
over. The first, which had been brought by a 
schooner just arrived from Buffalo, was from my 
mother, and told me that my sister had recovered. 


| The other was my commission, authorizing me 


to act as an agent of the American Fur Com- 
I have never 
forgotten the concluding words of the letter that 
accompanied it; they were, “Accept our indi- 


“And I picked out one of the best of the smaller canoes, : tell Mr. Crooks or Mr. Stewart that you were vidual thanks, as well as those which we give on 
| going, and I haven’t told them; but I didn’t behalf of the American Fur Company, for the 


; The wind was beginning to come in puffs from ; suppose you were going to break into the ware- | zeal you have at all times evinced, and your 


| the northeast, and the clouds were rising fast. house and steal the best of the furs. Now I've unremitting attention to the interests of the 

| It was too dark for me to see the land ahead, | taken your guns and your provisions and oars | concern.” 

, but I thought I could get across to Bois Blanc | and thrown them into the lake. You can’t go; It was more than I deserved, for I had not 
before the last of the stars were blotted out. As! on without them. If you’ll go back to Mackinac ' been all the time zealous and attentive. But it 
long as I could see them I could tell which way and give yourselves up, I’ll try to get Mr. Stewart does some men good to get more than they 
to steer. If they disappeared, I would keep the | to be easy on you: but if you won’t, I’ll go back deserve. I felt bound to deserve after that. 

| wind on my left shoulder and a little behind me. ; myself and tell him where ‘you are.” | The next morning I took my seat in my bateau 
I felt sure that I could cross. “You will, hey?” and Francois dashed for-. and sailed away up the Straits of Mackinac, my 

| The deserters, I knew, would follow the west ward without heeding my gun. Before he could | five years’ service fairly begun. When it was 

; Shore of Bois Blanc until they reached its south- reach the bateau I cut the cord, and with a quick ended, I had done so well for John Jacob Astor 

| western point. What they would do then I, shove sent the canoe well out from shore. | and his partners that I found them disposed to 
could only guess, but I was inclined to think they | But Alec Prevanche caught up a heavy stone do well by me. 
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Current Topics. 


A collection of political curiosities 
would properly include President Pierce’s Cabi- 
net, the only one in the history of the country 
which remained unchanged during the four 
years of an administration. It is remarkable 
that the cabinet of Lord Salisbury, which 
consists of nineteen members, has not suffered a 
single change in the five years since the summer 
of 1895, when the present government took office. 


a) 
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“The Bright Side of Humanity," a 
new book by Dr. Edward Leigh Pell, is said to 
be the first serious attempt that has ever been 
made to present the characteristic noble traits of 
all races. In the preparation of his book Doctor 
Pell examined one thousand works of travel, 
and although all of them set forth with consid- 
erable detail the vices and disagreeable traits 
of the people which they profess to describe, 
only two hundred dwelt at any length on their 
virtues. To supply the compensatory high 
lights in these dark pictures wasa happy thought, 
and must have been a pleasant task. 

A facetious paragraph-writer suggests 
that it will soon be necessary for some one to 
start a daily geography in order to keep up with 
the changes going on in the world. He might 
with as much justification have said that we 
need a daily history, or a daily text-book in 
natural philosophy, for the same reason. Events 
now move so rapidly that any book of informa- 
tion gets out of date much more quickly than at 
any other period in the world’s history. For the 
present, however, it will be the daily lesson in 
geography rather than the daily geography that 
will chiefly concern the rising generation. 

Little has been said, and probably as 
little thought, of the beneficent work done 
by the railroads in aidif® and promoting the 
Measures set on foot for the relief of stricken 
Galveston. Thousands of refugees from that 
city received free transportation to any part of 
the country, and immense quantities of supplies 
were rushed forward without charge. This 
ready response to the cry of human needs char- 
acterized all the great railway systems of the 
country, the express, telegraph and telephone 
companies. The cash value of the services 
thus rendered is as impossible to estimate as the 
amount of human suffering and misery they 
helped to alleviate. 724 


To tread on the British lion's tail and 
make him roar for joy is an exploit worthy of 
the cleverest Frenchman. At a recent dinner of 
a London literary club where ‘Max O’Rell” 
presided, Mr. G. A. Henty, an old African war 
correspondent, made a vigorous speech, and at 
its close some one demanded a toast for South 
Africa. Monsieur Blouét, who favors the Boers, 
was in a delicate position, but his wit and courage 


never faltered. He proposed, “God save South , 


Africa!” and the toast was drunk and applauded 
tremendously. Of course Monsieur Bloutt cher- 
ished a “mental reservation’”—that South Africa 
should be saved from England instead of to 
England ; but doubtless he is gratefully loyal at 
least to the English language, which offered him 
the means to conceal his thought. 

A few weeks ago high water along the 
Mississippi River swept away the last vestiges 
of old Kaskaskia, once the western outpost of 
civilization in America. Fifty years before there 


THE YOUTH’S 


| little girl interested eight or ten of her friends, 

arranged for a “show,” consisting of speeches, 
recitations and music, to be given by themselves, 
and persuaded their teacher to announce it, with 
its charitable object. They cleared enough 
Money to raise the dog from a condition of 
vagrancy to a position of affluence and independ- 
j ence. They paid his license fee, bought him a 
new collar, and were even able to deposit a 
small sum with the butcher to provide their 
canine friend with juicy marrow-bones and 
choice cuts of chuck stenk in days to come. 


+0» 


UNSELFISH KNOWLEDGE. 
| Know, not for knowing’s sake, 
But to become a star to men forever. 
Selected. 
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| Accepting the Result. 
| HE fervor with which Americans conduct 
T their presidential campaigns is not more 
' remarkable than the philosophic repose 
with which they accept election results. The 
defeated party takes its defeat gracefully, and 
the party which succeeds refrains from irritating 
demonstrations. 

During the last twenty years, Republican and 
Democratic administrations have bowed each 
j other out of office once in four years with 
 unvarying regularity. Mr. Cleveland succeeded 
Mr. Arthur; Mr. Harrison Mr. Cleveland; Mr. 
Cleveland Mr. Harrison, and Mr. McKinley 
Mr. Cleveland. In each case, as soon as the 





‘result was known, it was accepted without ; 


{ excitement. Even after the disputed election of 


1876, which put the American temper to the: 


severest strain it has ever known by deferring 
| the final determination of the result for nearly 
| four months after the votes were cast, the decision 
' was accepted as conclusive even by those who 
believed it to be unjust. 

Although we write these words before the 
election has taken place, we assume that the 
j Tesult this year will be received with as much 
equanimity as was that of the more exciting 
campaign of four years ago. The American 
people have thorough respect for the will of the 
, Majority and fall confidence in the stability of 
' American institutions. The slightly less than 
one-half of the great body of American voters 
| who are defeated do not believe that the slightly 
more than one-half who are successful really wish | 
evil to the republic. They may make mistakes, 
but not intentional mistakes, nor any which they 


will not rectify if they can. All parties at heart 
desire the prosperity of the country, and to that 
end the members of all parties will now address | 
themselves—with a patriotism that is deeper than 
partisanship. t 
———~0+ 
John Marshall Day. . 
N Monday, the fourth day of next Febru- 
ary, it will be one hundred years since! 
John Marshall of Virginia took his seat 
as Chief Justice of the United States. The! 
American Bar Association has taken measures | 
to have the day celebrated throughout the entire 
country as a tribute to the memory of the greatest 
of chief justices. 

Marshall held his place for thirty-four years, 
and during that period, by his monumental 
decisions, greatly broadened the scope and mag- 
nified the power of the national government. 
The thirty volumes of his reports, with their: 
invincible logic, their felicity of expression and 

their clarity of thought, still constitute the 


. | Standard authority on constitutional questions, 


COMPANION. 


| college life, but wisely concluded that it is better 
to mend the abuses by regulation than to end | 
them by abolishing sports altogether. 

The rules reported are designed to give athletics 
their proper place in relation to the mental and ; 
moral training of students, and to free them; 
from the taint of professionalism. Under these , 
| rules, college athletic committees will always ‘ 
jinclude representatives of the faculty. Only 
students who are in good standing in their | 
classes will be allowed to take part in contests, | 
and a summary end is put to the practice of | 
entering expert baseball- or football-players as 
“special” students, in order to take advantage of 
their prowess in the field. 

No special or partial student will be admitted 
to the teams unless he is taking a course equiva- | 
lent to that prescribed for candidates for aj 
| degree; and any student will be shut out from 
the teams who, before or after entering college, | 
has received any pecuniary gain whatever from 
taking part in athletic competitions. Inter- 
collegiate contests are not to be allowed on other 
than college grounds, and it is strongly recom- 
mended that an agreement be arrived at to 
) reduce gute-money to a minimum. 

These rules are strict by comparison with the 
lax practices which have long prevailed, but it is 
probable that they will become an accepted 
standard, and in that case they will relieve 
college sports of excess and extravagance, and 
give them their rightful place in college life. 


Se 


PROFITABLE SEED. 


| Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
The roots are bitter, but the fruits are aweet. 
Harper's Weekly. 


———~0+—_. 


Henry Austin. 


'N 





The Future of a “Ruined City.” 


HE flood that swept down upon Johnstown, | 
Pennsylvania, on a May night of 1889, left 
ment. 


desolation in its wake, but not discourage- 
The Johnstown that was submerged was - 
a city of twenty-one thousand inhabitants. The 
newer Johnstown counts more than thirty-five 
: thousand. 
i Others of our cities have been temporarily ; 
overthrown by other agencies. Portland in 1866, | 
Chicago in 1871, Boston in 1872 were reduced 
almost to ashes. But the men who had made j 
them survived, and new cities have arisen, | 
larger, fairer and more substantial than the old. 

There is a reason for every one of these places. 
They are natural centers of trade; hence the 
forces of industry, commerce and finance united, 
More or less consciously, to sustain the brave- 
hearted citizens who rebuilt them. Galveston 
has equal claim to exist, and she will be aided in | 
the same way. | 

The real test of wisdom, unselfishness and 
courageous enterprise comes when rebuilding | 
begins. The temptation is to do things hastily, | 
in a slipshod way, in order the sooner to resume 
the interrupted money-making. But the strong 
men of Galveston must hold the people back, 
rather. Now is the time to consider the future 
and correct the mistakes of the past. 

If there is any method of strengthening the 
city’s defence against water, it should be adopted. 
Streets should be straightened and widened. 
“Fire limits” should be fixed, and it should be 
understood that wooden buildings erected in the 
business district are to be removed as soon as 
they have served the temporary need. Sanitary | 
arrangements, sewers and pavements should be 
planned in a large way, looking toward the 
greater Galveston. 

On the morrow of a calamity these sound like 
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; and have imparted life and vigor to the national | exorbitant demands. But other “ruined cities” 
| body politic. | have substantially met them, and only by meeting 
| Inasmuch as Marshall’s services were in the’ them may a community hope to find “the soul | 
highest sense services to the nation, it is designed of good in things evil.” We believe that Galves- 
to make the observation of “John Marshall day” ton will follow bravely where her four sister 


was even a military fort at Pittsburg, Kaskaskia : national in scope and character. The President 
was a thriving village. Long before Chicago ' has expressed warn interest in the plan, and has ; 
‘was dreamed of Kaskaskia’s wharves were! promised to mention the matter in his message 
crowded with vessels from New Orleans. The | t0 Congress in December. There will be exer- 
traffic of all the West gathered to it. Men and | cises in the hall of the House of Representatives 
women crossed the wilderness to find the charm | at Washington, the courts all over the land will | 
of life there. The white uniform of France, the : be closed, and in the public schools and acade- ; 
scarlet of England, the motley of Continental , mies, it is hoped, the day will be devoted to the | 
troops, the sulky figure of Pontiac, in turn | great lawyer's memory. Most of the states have 
moved through its streets. When the State of ' already given assurances of their sympathy with | 
Illinois was carved out of the vast Northwest | the plan and begun preparations for a suitable | 
Territory, “sacred forever from slavery,” Kas- observation of the day. ! 
kaskia became its first capital. The ‘Father of; John Marshall was a man of peace, but his 
Waters,” bowever, which had brought it pros-| services to his country were not less real or less | 
perity, worked its doom. The great flood of enduring than those of many of the military or | 
1844 wiped out the peninsula on which it stood, | naval heroes whose names are household words. ! 
and little by little its upper ruins have fallen into’ The plan of the Bar Association to honor his 
the encroaching stream. Kaskaskia is gone, but memory deserves the most cordial commendation. 


cities led the way. 


——__~o»__—_ t 


| 
The British Elections. 


ARELY has there been a general election | 
R in Great Britain which has resulted ina 
new Parliament so nearly the duplicate of : 

the old, in poli*ical complexion, as that just held. | 
Unionist gains in some quarters were almost 
exactly offset by Liberal gains in others, and the 
relative strength of the parties is practically | 
unchanged. | 
The general result was so clearly foreshadowed : 
that it was not anticipated that the constituencies | 
would feel a keen interest in the elections. | 
There was less than the usual disorder during 
the canvass, and none at all at the polls. The 


its name and story are part of the very warp and 
woof of American annals. 

A Chicago school has lately furnished a | 
very pretty instance of childish sympathy and’ 
childish resourcefulness. Some people having ! 
complained of a dog which had no home and 





; total vote of each of the two parties was greatly 


eat ae ae |in excess of that of 1895, showing that the 


Reform in College Athletics. 


HE faculty committees on athletics of the! 
principal American universities, at a con- 
ference held more than two years ago, 


no visible means of support, a policeman was appointed a subcommittee on which seven 


detailed to shoot the animal. When he appeared | 
near the schoolhouse with his revolver, one of the 
litue girls asked him what he was going to do. 
He told her, and she begged him not to shoot the 
animal. “But I must,” he said, “for he hasn't 
any license.” “We'll get him a license if you 
won't shoot him,” said the little girl, and so the 
policeman granted a few days’ respite. The | 





universities were represented, to investigate the 
whole subject of intefcollegiate athletic contests 
and report upon them. 

The conclusions reached by the committee’ 
were recently published, and incorporated in the 
report are twenty rules to be applied to the’ 
regulation of college sports. The committee 
found that athletics occupy too large a place in 


“Khaki” issue had deeply stirred the people. 
The fact that the Liberals held their own, in 
spite of divided leadership and the absence of a 
consistent plan of attack or a detinite programme, 
suggests that, under other conditions, they might ' 
have made some inroads upon the Unionist 
strength. Very likely the responsible Unionist 
leaders would have been content to have them ' 
do so, for too larze a majority is often an, 
embarrassment. ; 
The most significant feature of the elections 
is the triumph of the Unionists in the great 
industrial centers. Birmingham remains Mr. | 
Chamberlain's own, and London, Glasgow, : 
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Newcastle, Sheffield and some other cities which 
once were Liberal strongholds are almost solidly 
Conservative. In the rural constituencies the 
glamour of the war made less impression, and 
such Liberal gains as were made were mostly 
in them. 

To a large extent the result is accepted asa 
personal triumph for Mr. Chamberlain. He 
‘was more identified than any other man with the 
issue directly involved; he was the chief object 
of attack, and the most vigorous and effective 
champion of his party in the contest. Whatever 
portfolio he may hold in the new ministry, he is 
likely to be the dominant influence in it. 


The Late Hot Summer. 


OW that all have returned from their 
summer outings and are discussing the 
relative merits of the different resorts 

and seasons, it is worth while to consider a 

feature that has made the past summer almost as 

notable in meteorology as the cold summer of 

1816. 

The ideal weather is not always found year 
after year at the same place. Our Atlantic states 
derive their summer weather from the area of 
high barometric pressure that covers the tropical 
part of the Atlantic Ocean. During the past 
season this area has been so large and has 
extended so far west that it has given us higher 
pressure and more oppressively warm, moist air, 
with less cloudiness and rain, than has oceurred 
in this region for sixty years past. The rainy 
belt has been, as it were, carried far inland; the 
Tegions that usually enjoy delightful summer 
weather have this year had too much main or 
fog and cloud. 

Abnormal weather has also been reported from 
northern Greenland and Alaska, from Europe 
and Asia and other distant parts of the world. 


| Unusual weather cannot occur in one portion of 


the globe unless other regions are affected also. 

The exact nature and mechanism of this wide 
spread correlation is the problem that urgently 
demands solution. The Weather Bureau will 
perhaps attack the problem by utilizing the 
Atlantic and Pacifie telegraph cables if the 
results promise to justify the expense. 


fig et 


The Flitch of Bacon. 


N the days of King John, so the story goes, a 
young English baronet weut to the sleepy little 
town of Dunmow in Essex, where, in the dis- 

guise of a country bumpkin, he wooed and wona 

peasant girl. For a year and a day they lived a 

frugal, industrious life, and then, having proved 

her worthy, the young husband declared his wealth 
and noble birth. 

Leading his wife to the old priory, Sir Robert 
Fitzwalter craved the abbot’s forgiveness for his 
little ruse, and his blessing for all the years to 
come. The abbot gladly bestowed his blessing, 
and gave Sir Robert in addition a fliteh of bacon. 

Sir Robert was so delighted that in true medieval 
style he exclaimed by his halidom he would make 
it worth the abbot’s while to present flitches of 
bacon to every couple who lived happily together 


| for a year and aday. Thereupon he endowed the 


abbey with broad acres of fair Essex land. 

For several centuries the quaint Flitch of Bacon 
trials thus traditionally established were occa- 
sionally observed. Then, like other old customs, 
this one fell into disuse. In the middle of this 
century a young writer introduced the Flitch trial 
into a novel, aroused public interest thereby, and 
succeeded in getting the trials reestablished. 

England has supplemented its religious holidays 
with several others which are known as Bank 
Holidays. That which falls in August is observed 
as Fiiteh day in Dunmow, and there hundreds of 
visitors lately repaired to see two couples claim 
the prize. Six girls and six bachelors formed the 
jury, a judge and opposing counsel completing 
the court. 

After the humorous procedure, the couples were 
carried in chairs to the traditional spot where Sir 


' Robert and his comely bride received their anni- 
| versary gift. 


There they renewed their protesta- 
tions of mutual love and fidelity, and received the 
ancient sentence: 


Since to these conditions, without any fear, 

Of your own accord you do freely swear, 

A whole gammon of bacon yon do receive, 

And bear it away with love and good leave; 

For this is the custom of Dunmow well known, 
Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your own. 





———_~e»___-_ 


A Cheerful Companion. 


N the day after Margaret came back from 
school, she looked around with bitter dis- 
content. 

Her home was a poor farmhouse among the 
Pennsylvania mountains. There was no railway 
neal 10 town, only a small village of coal miners. 
She had not an educated friend or neighbor. There 
Was not a soul near who cared for the books or 
music which were so dear to her. Her mother 





‘was an invalid, and it would be Margaret’s duty 


to nurse her as long as she lived. 

She looked out at the close rampart of encircling 
ills that shut her in. Nothing inside to live for— 
nothing! Some of her classmates were going into 
the society of great cities, others had gone abroad. 
She was here. 

Life that first day seemed barren enough. On 
the second it happened that she noticed in the 
fleld a kind of grass unknown to her. Presently 
she found another. She had thought all grass was 
alike, but now she grew curious and interested. 
‘ry moment she could spare from her work 
she spent in searching for new grasses, She made 
a tiny garden for them, sowed each kind’ fn a 
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separate D a benatt Watched their habits. When | Missouri, and the member of the supreme court 
her hobby became known her friends sent her | commission to whom It was assigned wrote an 
grasses from every state, from Europe, Asia and | opinion in which he held that the sale was not 


the islands of the Pacific, ‘ 

As years passed, she collected the facts she had 
discovered about the grasses and published them. | 
Then she found herself one of a great clan of wise ' 
folk who lived near to nature, and loved her and 
were friendly together. They wrote to her, came 
to visit her, took her into their company: She 
never felt lonely or friendless again. 

Other lonely women and men cut off from their 
kind have found work and companionship in bees, 
in a single plant, in the moths that fluttered into 
their sick-rooms, or the moss on the window-ledge 
of their prison cell. 

Men may prove vulgar or indifferent or unkind 
to us, but nature is always waiting for our notice 
and love. She is always the best of good company 
and the most faithful of friends. | 


——_ e+. 


“ON THE DUTIES OF A WIFE.” 


Mary Somerville, the mathematician, was a/ 
eharming as well as a great woman. Indeed, a 
girl, and later as a youthful widow, she was called 
prettily the “Rose of Jedwood,” and was decidedly | 
abelle. In person she was small, graceful, clear- 
eyed, of delicate features and a complexion like 
strawberries and cream; in disposition she was 
shy and modest, yet with a quick sense of humor, 
a gentle wit, and a ready friendliness that won 
affection everywh The art of rejecting suitors 
with the least possible pain was one which she 
soon had to acquire ; but she had one suitor whom, 
notwithstanding her sweet-disposition, she found 
it a tisfaction to disappoint. 

She had unobtrusively begun, simply for her 
own pleasure in leisure hours, the studies which 
afterward won her fame. But this gentleman so 
highly disapproved of learning for ladies that he 
sent the pretty widow by way of love-token a very 
long, very prosy volume of most old-fashioned 
and illiberal sermons concerning women, with the 
page ostentatiously turned down at one, “On the 
Duties of a Wife.” 

“I thought this as impertinent as it was pre- 
mature,” she records with spirit. “I sent back 
the book and refused the proposal.” 

It was not the last impertinence of the kind. 
On her betrothal to Doctor Somerville, his younger 
sister wrote her a letter purposely to express a 
hope that “you will now give up your foolish 
manner of life and studies, and make a useful and 
respectable wife to my brother.’ The brother, 
who fully sympathized with his fiancée’s intel- 
lectual aspirations, was properly incensed, how- 
ever, and so manfully defended her to his family 
that they dared venture no farther protest. On 
their wedding trip the young couple were joined 
near the termination of their honeymoon by several 
relatives, one of whom fell seriously ill at a forlorn 
little country inn where few comforts were obt. 
able. The whole party was detained, and the 
mathematical bride promptly betook herself to 
the kitchen and constituted herself head cook and 
assistant nur The invalid took a sick fancy 
for currant jelly; notwithstanding a discouraging 
array of difficulties, she made him some which 
proved delicious. nd,” she declared merrily, 
after she had been for long years a successful | 
wife and mother as well as one of the most.famous 
women in Europe, “I can never forget the aston- | 
ishment expressed at my being able to be so 
useful!” 

‘That was the time when the Bluestocking— 
unfeminine, unattractive, crammed with dry and 
useless lore—was still a bugbear to terrify even | 
intelligent girls away from books. We know 
better now. We know that there were never 
many genuine specimens of that painful sister- 
hood, and that most of the women who have been 
precious to the world for their learning, wisdom 
or genius, have been also women who were 
precious in the home. 
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A CHAMPION OF THE WORM. 


The recent session of the British Parliament | 
furnished an amusing illustration of the occasional 
power of satire to bring about results which sober 
argument has failed to accomplish. 

A bill designed to prevent cruelty to wild animals 
in captivity had been presented, and was opposed | 
by a number of members on the ground that, if 
passed, it would endanger certain kinds of legiti- 
mate sport. 

The Earl of Kimberley arose, 
admitted the force of this argument. 
“Undoubtedly,” he said, “the bill would put an 
end to fishing with worms as-bait. It is a bill,” 
he continued, “to prevent cruelty to wild animals 
in captivity; the schedule says the werd ‘animal’ 
shall be held to include reptile; a worm may be 
held to be a reptile; a worm impaled on a hook | 
must certainly be held to be in captivity; therefore 
the angler who uses a live worm for bait would 

be guilty of cruelty to an animal in captivity.” 

The laugh which this argument raised at the 
expense of the solicitous sportsmen robbed the 
opposition of whatever force it had, and carried 
the bill to a suecesstul issue. 





and gravely | 
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THE VERY BEST AUTHORITY. 


The practical reconciliation of the law, as it has | 
been set forth by legal minds, with the Christian 
precepts 1s believed to be of sufliciently rare oceur- | 
rence to make the following instance noteworthy: 

Two Missouri trader ys the Green Bag, had 
engaged in a transaction involving the sale of 
some stock. They had agreed to have the stock 
weighed on a certain par of scales. Those scales 
were afterward found to be inaccurate, and the 
trader buying the stock wanted the sale set aside 
because of this inaccuracy. The lawyer for the 
other man held that as no fraud was proved or 
charged, the sale should not be set aside simply 
because the scales, which both parties had agreed 
to abide by, were incorrect. 

The case came before the 

















me Court of 





Supre. 


| is most widely remembered. 


goud because of the inaccuracy of the scales, no 
matter what agreement had been entered into | 
between the parties. He read his opinion to the 
court, who endorsed it, and then he said to 
them: 

“But I have not been able to find a single 
authority in support of my position. The attorneys | 
cited none in their brief, and the books that I have , 
examined give none.” 

Another member of the commission, an eminent | 
judge, said quickly: “I have an authority exactly | 
in point.” 

“T wish you would give It to me.” 

The judge went into his room, took from his 
table, where it was constantly kept, his Bible, and | 
brought it to the consultation room. ‘Here it is,’’ 
he said. ‘The twenty-third verse of the twentleth 
chapter of Proverbs: ‘Divers weights are an 
abomination unto the Lord; and a false balance 
is not good.’”” 

“That is just the thing,” returned the member 
of the commission to whom the case had been 
assigned. “T will put it in my opinion.” 

And he did. 





The Puritan Maid. 


A Charming Souvenir for 
Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar for | 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed | 
to hang upon the wall, | 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. * 


The large portrait 

head is an exact copy of 

the fine painting by Mr. 

J. Paul Selinger. | 
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against a background of 
rich ruses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 
a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 

is published exclusively 
by The Youth's Compan- 
jon, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 
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THE FORM OF THE CAL+ 
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Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
sent to any address upon request. 








IN PRAISE OF TEA. 


Kienlung, the Chinese poet, was a prolific writer, 
and of all his poems, his immortal “Praise of Tea” 
Written in exquisite 
characters, it decorates half the old cups, plates 
and fans of his period. Thus it runs: 


Place upon a Pentle fire the tripod whose color | 
and form tell of a far antiquity, and fill it with 
water of molten snow. Let tt seethe till it would 
be hot enough to whiten fish or to redden a crab. 
Then pour it into a cup upon the tender leaves of | 
5 selected, tea-tree. Letit rest till the mists which 

ree! 
clouds, and until these have gradually ceased to 
weigh upon the surface, and at last float away in 
vapor; then deliberately sip the delicious liquor. 
It will drive away all the causes of disquietude 
that come to trouble us. You may taste and you 
may feel; but never can you express in words or 
song that sweet tranquillity we draw from the 
sence thus prepared. 








y rise have formed themselves into thicker 
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A SHORT CUT TO GLORY. 


This amusing story from the chronicles of an 
English r town illustrates the danger in kind- 
ling ambition in the rural breast. 


An officer of a Yorkshire yeomanry regiment in 
an address to his troop made a 
to the medals worn by some arm: 
ranks. One of the volunteers afterward went 
home in a very thoughtful frame of mind, and the 
hext morning he came on parade with several 
medals on his breast. Said the offic 

“TI didn’t know you had been in the regulars. ye 

“No, Taint,” said the man. | 

“Weill, how about the medals, my good fellow? 
They can’t be yours.” 

“Can't they?” the man promptly replied. “Aye, 
but they be. My old coo won ‘em all at Otley 
Cattle Show.” 














SPREAD OF THE IDEA. 


Almost everybody has observed the fondness of 
the weekly correspondent at Hickory Hollow or 
Pumpkin Ridge for writing to the newspaper at 
the county-seat how Hiram Snodgrass or Jim 
Burgess of Spring Valley ‘‘Sundayed here this | 
week.” | 

“Johnny,” said a little boy’s mother, as hej 
edged his way into the house at supper-time, “I | 
have the greatest mind in the world to punish you. 
You have disobeyed me again. You have spent, 
the whole day at the creek 


“No, Thaven’t, mamma!” protested the terrified | 
Johnny. “I—I only afternooned there! 
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One aide is Green Cloth with Patent Cushions for use 
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implements, also Pocket Covers, Ete. Lengths, 8 to 5 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford's Acid Phosphato. || 


imparts vigor and strength. 








“HEAR It SNAP”), 


The Bail and Sochet (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 


Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap"? kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the ge 
his name with yours anda 2et. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and galt nfor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set 


THE BALL and SOCKET PaxTENEE co., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth 8t., New York. 
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No More 
Darning. 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 
(Copyrighted. 

We sell you just the feet of stock- 
ings, fast black or bleached white. 
‘They can be sewed to the leg of old 
stoe ngs, making hosiery as good 
as new. If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. Sizes, 
5 to 104, Cotton, 10 cents per pair: 
6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino wool, 
15 cents per pair; pairs for W cents. 
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H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
wean 4,2 Bat, 
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For the Children. 


A now skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or apraining their ankles, 


THE IMPROVED 


“Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


ig vinte. from solid steel, havin, 
6,7, 8 and 9 inches in length, 
skate for children. 
and ¥ 
hot handle thane wrive Ys, etving 
will supply af the same price—prepaid. 


double runners, sizes 
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THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Value 


Is synonymous with fullest 
value — the most soap for 
your money—the most 
soap-quality—the most 
soap-purity — the most soap- 
economy,.- It pays to use 





WALTHAM 


Waltham Watch.” 


WATCHES 


Ralph Waldo Emerson in an 
essay on Eloquence said, in 
speaking of a man whom he 
described as a Godsend to his town, 
“He is put together like a 


“‘ The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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the chances of its failing you 
in a vital moment. Insist 
on having The Iver Johnson 
Revolver and you'll get an 
arm that will serve you faith- 
fully. It’s the triumph of our 
years of experience in the 
manufacture of firearms. 

To protect you from fraud, 
our name and address is 
stamped on the barrel of 
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finish 





FREE. 
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Automatic 


every Gun and every Revolver that we make. 


and robberies it behooves every one to protect his family and home. 


Revolver 





CATALOGUE 


In these days of frequent burglaries 
The possession of 





this Iver Johnson Revolver will give you a feeling of safety worth many times its cost. 


If your dealer hasn't it we will send same to any address in the United States, cash with order. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicycles and Guns. 


Established 1871. 


A Safe and Sure Protector. 
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Teres healing in the sky she bends 
Above man's wondering head, 
And tongues of growing things repeat 
The blessing she hath said 
For all her sons, but most for him 
Who listens unto her, 
To learn the secret she entrusts 


Her silent worshipper. | 
| 
She heals the wounds we could not cure | 


Of their long lingering pain, " 
She stills the sorrows we had thought ‘ 
Would rend our hearts in twain, 

And when for us the day is done, 
Her eyes their vigil keep, 

Her brown arms fold us to her heart, 
And sheltered so we sleep. 


We sleep, ah yes, and subtle hints 
Of nature’s prophecy 

Stir in our dust-born souls the dream 
Of worlds and life to be: 

For, taught of her, the childlike heart 
Deems not the ascending stair 

Of human life an aimless rise 
To night and empty air. 





——+oe—__—_ 


How John Duff Found His Mind. 


OHN DUFF is the solidest man in the 
old town of Britton. While 
making handsome additions 
to his modest inheritance, 
he has been open-handed 
in public benefactions and 
private charities. Even | 
Schmidt, the socialist tailor, | 
and Gorton, the anarchist 
shoemaker, have been heard | 

— = to admit that if all men got | 
property so fairly and used it so honorably, the | 
mischiefs and miseries of the present economic 
order would soon mend themselves. 

In fact, Squire Duff, as they call him, has 
never been suspected of enriching himself by 
impoverishing others, and many of his townsmen 
might testify that his prosperity had contributed 
largely to their own. 

His rugged integrity is in partnership with a 
clear and broad intelligence. He is not a lawyer; 
yet from near and far men come to him for 
counsel, and refer their disputes to him for set- | 
tlement. In the town meeting, after other voices 
have been heard, the doubtful scale is generally 
tipped by a few cvol words from John Duff. His 
name has even been suggested for a place in the 
governor’s council. 

The village schoolmaster once called him “Old | 
Brains,” and the title has stuck, just as if 
Dartmouth College had decorated him with a 
degree, 

But now comes a pretty piece of history. In 
his youth John Duff was looked upon as the 
most unpromising lad in Britton. Old Peter: 
Duff and his wife were among ‘‘the excellent of i 
the earth ;”’ and people wondered that so worthy 
a couple should be burdened and cursed with | 
such a rattle-pated, good-for-nothing son—their 
only child! As parental admonitions seemed to 
fall upon him like sunshine and rain on desert 
sand, there remained only the resource of secret 
prayers and tears. The mother’s heart was 
wrung ; the father grew old before his time. 

As John neared his twenty-first birthday, he 
exulted in the thought that in a few weeks the 
last restraint would fall away, and he should be 
“his own man.’ But one day the kind - voiced 
doctor startled him with a message: “Your father 
can live but a few hours, and he wishes to see 
you.” “About the disposition of the property ?”’ | 
was John’s inward question. 

But a feeling of awe crept over him as he 
stood by the bed of death and saw the strange 
change which had come over the face so familiar 
to him from childhood. 

A feeble hand reached out to clasp his own. 
The voice seemed to come from far away—from 
the boundary-line of worlds. 

“My son, I only ask from you one promise. 
After I am gone, will you go down to the wood- 
lot every day for a week, and spend half an hour 
alone, in thinking?” 

Deeply agitated, yet half-relieved at being let 
off so easily, John made the promise. 

The day after the funeral he repaired to the 
wood. As he sat among the trees, the image of 
his vanished father rose before him with a solemn 
and commanding grandeur, which seemed to 
reprove his own pettiness and worthlessness. 
“What would he have me think about, and how 
am I to begin? I seem to have no mind.” 

Could this be the place where he had gone 
bird-nesting, chasing squirrels, gathering nuts 
and hallooing with the other boys—often to the 
neglect. of his duties? He was here now on a 
different errand, and the place was changed. 
For the first time in his life he was impressed 
with silence and solitude, with the soft air, the 
breadths of sunlight and shade, the pomp of the | 
sky, the unfolding life and beauty of the spring- | 
time. ‘ 











Some slighted lessons about creation and the | 4 


Creator seemed to mix with the scene, as if he 


‘ harmony with it. 


| had refused to delay the opening of the second 


'“Didn’t you know we lived in the very middle of | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


were a part of the vast order, and yet not in full 


Then came penitent memories of his father, 
whose forgiveness he could never ask ; a stirring 
of tenderness toward his lone and sorrowing 
mother ; with anger and shame toward himself 
for having caused them bitter years. 

But he could not dwell on the wasted, wretched 
past. The future rose to meet him with a 
challenge and a voice of hope. Then all his 
newly roused forces of thought and feeling 
gathered to a prayer and a purpose. By the 
Heavenly Help, might he not yet be a man ? 

A half-hour is a long time for an undisciplined 
youth to spend in solitary reflection; but John 
Duff did not emerge from the grove for three full 
hours. 

“Mother,” said he, in a voice she had never 
heard before, “you may trust me now. I have 
Sound my mind.” 

There was much craning of necks on Sunday 
morning as the widow walked to her pew, 
leaning on the arm of her son. But not even 
the pastor could realize the fitness and force of 
one verse in the Psalm for the day: “I thought ; 
on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy 
testimonies.” 





——__~oe—___ 


Daniel O’Connell’s Last Case. 


ANIEL O'CONNELL, the great Irish agi- 
tator, was in his lifetime scarcely less 
famous in law than in politics. He was a 

marvelous advocate, but he was justly accused of 
using unfair means to procure verdicts. He would 
blarney or bully as the case seemed to require; 


he would mimic, he would declaim, he would | 


denounce, and he would resort to dramatic sur- 
prises and clever traps—anything to succeed. 

His excuse was his warm heart and the terrible 
severity of the times, which made him desperately 
anxious to save his clients from punishment, and 
often scarcely less so when he himself believed 
them guilty than when they were innocent. It 
was the day of little discrimination, less mercy, 
and much hanging and transportation; and 
O’Connell disapproved capital punishment. A 
recent article by Mr. Michael MacDonagh gives a 
thrilling account of Counsellor O’Connell’s last 
case—that of the “‘Doneraile Conspiracy.” 


An unpopular Irish magistrate had been mur- 
dered, and the resulting investigation unearthed 
a conspiracy to kill a number, of oppressive local 
magnates. One hundred and 
indicted, and were to be tried in three batches. 

In the defence of the first batch O’Connell was 
not engaged, and they were all convicted and 
sentenced, lads and aged men together, to execu- 
tion within the week. The remaining prisoners 
and their friends, seized with panic, sent an 
urgent messenger from Cork to Darrynane, ninety 
miles away, and O'Connell hastened to the rescue. 

There was not a moment to spare, as the judge 


trial for his arrival. “Travelling in a light gig with 
relays,of horses, and scarcely stopping for rest or 
food, O’Connell’ traversed the frightful Kerry 
roads at fvll speed, and at length arrived in the 
court-house square fogging his exhausted horse, 
which droyped dead between the shafts as he 
descended, hailed by a crowd of thousands with 
wild shouts, “He’s come! He’s come!” 

Amid a frantic uproar of cheers, he was swept 
into the court-room, where the opposing lawyer, 
Mr. Doherty, was addressing the jury. 

The solicltor-general turned white. The cloud 
of despair lifted from the faces of the prisoners in 
the dock. O’Connell at once bowed to the judges, 
and apologized for not appearing in wig and gown. 
He also craved permission to refresh himself in 
court. A bowl of bread and milk was brought, 
and as he ate, a young barrister on either side of 
him poured into each ear an account of all that 
had been done, and of how the case stood. 

It was a contrast, the big, massive counsellor 
snatching his hasty breakfast and the graceful, 
aristocratic Mr. herty talking in the most 
refined way to the court. As he laid down a 
doctrine of law, O’Connell, with marked contempt, 
cried out, with his mouth full of bread and milk; 
“That’s not law!” 

in and again he Interrupted, but always the 
decision of the judges upheld him and affirmed 
the error of his antagonist. He was still more 
successful when the witnesses fell into his hands 
for cross-examination. They told, or tried to tell, 
the same story upon which ‘the former prisoners 
had been convicted; but O’Connell so badgered, 
tripped and terrified them that their evidence 
went hopelessly to pieces, 

“Wisha, thin,” cried one of them hysterically 
visibly trembling, ‘God knows ’tis little I thought 
I'd meet you here this day, Counsellor O’Connell! 
May the Lord save me from you!” 

The jury could not agree, although locked up 
and starved for a day and a half. Nor were the 
accused tried again, for the third batch having 
received meanwhile a full acquittal, the govern- 
ment despaired of conviction and they were 
discharged, while the sentence of the unfortunates 
already condemned to be hanged was commuted 
to transportation. 


———<+—____ 


Queer Things in China. 


ISS LOUISE HODGKINS, in a letter to 
Zion’s Herald dated early in the present 
year, describes her arrival at the city of 

Chinkiang, on the bank of the Yangtze River. 

The primitive character of the clty is not due 

entirely to its age, for it has been largely rebuilt. 

since the Taiping Rebellion, a date that in China 

corresponds to our “before the war.” With a 

chance to begin afresh, the inhabitants only 

crowded closer to the shore, leaving the hills to 
the fort, the barracks and the various missions. 

It was ten o’clock at night when the writer 
reached this Chinese city. A bright starlight 
enabled her to follow a friend through the Conces- 
sion, along the unpaved streets, and up to the 
heights beyond. 

“What are these curious haystack mounds?” 
was the newcomer’s first. question, as she picked 


her way among strange hillocks. 
“Oh, these are the graves,’” 


was the reply. 


a graveyard?” 

here were hundreds of them, each surmounted 
by a cap of fresh sod of the size and shape of an | 
inverted milk-pan, This sod is the new cap | 
provided annual ly for the traveller journeying to , 
the undiscovered country. Miss Hodgkins did | 
not chance, as often haprens, to stumble over a 
coffin left uninterred until the family Solon should 
re that the propitious moment for burial had 









ar 


fifty persons were | 





‘And what are these?” was her question a few 


| different races and tribes, and illustrating styles 


minutes later, as by the light of a coolie’s lantern 
she and her friend stumbled among graves and 
mud- puddles, and came suddenty upon what 
looked like the top of the traditional prairie- 
schooner, save that it was a trifle broader and 
was thatched. 

“These are the huts of the very poor,” was 
the answer; and huts they were. indowless, 
doorless,—except for an entrance hole,—fireless, 
floortess, they were all the shelter the occupants 
had through winters as severe as those of New 
England. The deep breathing within and the 
occasional bark of a dog gave constant token 
that the travellers were passing through a thickly 
settled neighborhood. 

Next morning, under the sunlight, the graves 
looked numnberless, but they were seen to blossom 
with violets and dandelions. Far below, too far 
for its squalor and wretchedness to be seen, 
stretched the city, while under the windows of the 
house was the parade-ground. 

Breathlessly the newcomer inquired what the 
soldiers at drill were doing with the long fishing- 
rods, with which they appeared to_be running | 
violently at each other, uttering wild Indian yells. 

It was explained that this was an ancient form 
of onslaught come down from the days of Con- 
fucius at the latest. Its object is to trip up the 
antagonist with the long stick, throw water in his 
face, and in the midst of his bewilderment at this 
extraordinary treatment to cut off his head. { 

The writer found tt hard to belleve her eyes and | 
ears. And all this was after the recent Chino- 
Japanese War, when the Chinese found out to their 
humiliation, but evidently not to their enlighten- | 
ment, what the encmy would do while they were 
shaking sticks and fans at them. { 








HEN gray November shadowed all the land, 
And June was but a distant memory, 

God touched the lifeless Summer’s helpless hand, 
And she awoke and came to you and me. 


Then where the early snow began to fall 
On hill and moor, she walked with silent tread, 
Bidding her golden glory cover all,— 
Then vanished, like a spirit from the dead. | 
i 


=. | 





Delusive ‘‘Dummies.”’ 


N American who spent a large portion of the 

A past summer in Paris found no small part 

of his pleasure in the exposition In the | 
“dummies” scattered about among the exhibits. 


There are a great many of these dummies, 
so_ called, effigies and manikins, representing 


of dress, uniforms, and so forth. Many of them 
are very lifelike, and in the shadow of an arch or 
an indoor pavilion it is not always easy, at first 
sight, to distinguish a dummy from a living | 
person, when the latter is motionless. 

The American visitor was much amused one 
day at witnessing the discomfiture of a large, 
elderly Englishman whose eyes were probably 
not quite as good as they once were. He was 
pass ing through the Indo-Chinese Building, and 
hud paused in front of an alcove where stood a 
little brown Malay woman. She was, perhaps, 
homesick or depressed by her small sales, for she 
stood as still as a stork by its nest. 

The large Englishman regarded her tentatively 
for some moments, then moved his head from 
side to side for a better view. Almost, if not 
wholly, convinced that this was a manikin and 
not flesh and blood, he carefully moistened his 
forefinger and, leaning forward, rubbed one of the 
brown cheeks. 

With a cry of irritation, the little dusky woman 
jumped backward, and let go at the embarrassed 

ritisher such a flight of indignant Malaysian 
epithets as must at least have convinced him that 
she was very much alive. 

‘The American was telling this story next day toa 
friend, as they were walking through the Palais 
d@ Agriculture, “They are very deceiving — these 
dummies,” he replied: ‘Look’ at that one by the 
big wine butt, just ahead of us. You would almost 
say that that fellow in uniform was real flesh and 
blood,” and he tapped it on the arm in passing. 

To his chagrin and my no little amusement, the 
supposed dummy gave his belt a hiteh and turned 
his back in superb disdain. 


—___~<e+—___. 


His Father’s Name. 


NEW realization of what war means came 
A to the readers in a certain English news- 
room not very long ago. There were 
readers before allthe stands. The room was full. | 
Work people curtailed their dinner hour, and even 
children, going home from school, looked in to see 
the latest telegrams. The London Academy tells 
the story of one small reader. 


He came in, a little lad in a sailor suit, with a 
cap set well back on his head. Any attempt on 
his part to read the newspapers on the high 
wooden stands was out of the question. He was 
too small to do anything but look up at them 
Inguiringly. 

e paused in the center of the room, eagerly 
scanning the faces of the readers, as if trying to 
solve a difficult problem. Presently he walked 
a to a tall man absorbed in the war telegrams. 

he child pulled him by the coat and in a high | 
whisper preferred his request: | 

“Will you lift me up? I want to see the list for 
mother.” 

Every head was turned. The gaze of all the 
readers was fastened on the tall man as he lifted , 
the little boy in his arms. Evidently the child 
could read, for his quick, bright eyes followed his 
stubby little forefinger as it travelled line by line 
down the broken column of names. Everybody 
watched him breathicssly. 

The finger lifted, the boy gave a li 
in the tall man’s arms, and exclaimed 

“No, ’e aint there. Mother won’t never buy no 
paper till I been and looked, for fear ’er should 
see it suddint like. Thank you, sir!” 


ttle wriggle 


——_~« 





Meeting a Polar Bear. 


DVENTURES with polar bears were frequent 
A during the long winter spent on Franz | 
Josef Land by Mr. F. G. Jackson, and 

described by him in his interesting book, “A 

Thousand Days in the Arctic.” Early one Febru- 

ary morning, at the close of his watch on the ship, | 
Mr. Jackson heard the dogs bark, a signal that 

a bear was near. He seized his rifle and set off 

alone in pursuit. 


After stumbling two miles or more over the 
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dashes at them. Going up to within te 
wounded him in the neck, but not sutiotente 
stop him. | He took to the water, and the dogs ani 
I followed. He bade fair to get away, and fared 
at sixty yards. The bear turned. 

In my haste I had taken but three 
and now had but one left, so that on 
with the brute again at the edge of the floe, I was 
particularly anxious to make sure of a fatal shot. 

had approached within six or seven yards of 
him, when he rushed at me, at first with bis head 
low down. I fired at his head; but just as I did 
so he threw it up, letting the bullet ‘go between 
his fore legs. He came at me with a regulation 
menagerie roar, his mouth wide open, and in a 
secon he wes nm me. breatt 

cou eel his warm breath on my face, 
could see the gleam of his teeth, the Shape ond 
long gray tongue and the glare in his eyes. 

I had just time to remove the rifle from my 
shoulder, half-dazzled as I was by its flash in the 
darkness, and to thrust the barrel with all my 
force into the bear’s open jaws, and then draw {t 
back for another thrust. 

This was a trifle too much for hfm, and he 
phipped short round and took to the water. My 
left hand, which entered his mouth up to the wrist 
as shown by the teeth marks upon it, bled a 
deal. I returned to the ship for more cartri ges 
and resumed the hunt, but the bear had made good 


his escape. 
| from Outing eventually went the way of all 
fish, but the account of their passage from 
their native element to the frying-pan is marked 
by some interesting and spectacular features, 
“How would you like to catch fish without 


hook, line, net or seine?” 
“Shoot them, you mean?”” 
0.” 


cartridges, 
coming up 





——<e>——__. 


Misled by the Light. 
HE mullet that figure in the following story 


On 


“How, then?” 

“Let them jump into the boat.” 

“Oh, that’s preposterous!” 

For reply, the first speaker. a Virginian living 
near Cherrystone Inlet, north of Cape Charles, 
called to a passing negro and asked him if the 
“fatbacks” were running. 

“‘Reasonabul, suh, reasonabul,” was the answer, 
“Dey hez been ‘better, en dey hez been wuss.” 

“Be ready to take us to shore after supper,” the 
Virginian said to the negro. To his visitor’s eager 
questions he returned the uniform reply: “Wait 
until nightfall.” 

It was dark when they finished supper, and 
there were clouds in the sky—conditions pro 
nounced “ideal” for the sport. Within an hour 
they were on the soft, smooth beach of one of the 
inlets on the Chesapeake side. There was the 
fishing-boat, a long canoe or dugout. At the stern 
was a platform, on which was a basin half-full of 
earth. Behind the stern seat was a pile of light 
wood knots. The negroes had long poles. 

“Now,” said the Virgintan to his visitor, “all we 
ask of you ls to keep as still as you can!”” 

In a few minutes the canoe was shoved gently 
through the water. this time a bonfire ha 
been started on the soil in the basin, and as the 
flames got hold on the resin of the pine knots, the 
glare lighted up the big trees that lined the shore. 

“They're jumpin’!” announced the negro in the 
bow, in a very hoarse whisper. 

The negro ‘in the stern gave a more vigorous 
shove with the pole, and before anybody could 
say “Jack Robinson” plump! plump! plump! the 
fish came jumping into the boat, over the boat, on 
laps, and even up sleeves! 

‘here were thousands of them, but the sports 
men got only the smallest fraction of those they 
saw; for when they counted their catch, at the 
end of an hour or so, by the light of the bonfire, 
hey found that there were one hundred and 
forty-three. 

“That is very ordinary,” was the Vir; 
comment. “Three hundred is a catch.” 

Fatback is the local name for the small mullet 
which abound in these waters. And there is no 
mystery about the ease with which they are 
caught. On the flood-tides after dark they get 
into the shallows in the streams for food. hey 
have great leaping ability, and when surpri 
make for deep water by leaps and bounds. The 
glare from a boat startles them. The body of the 

oat being dark, they do not see it, and when they 
jump into it they think they are going through 
Space into deep water. 


jan’s 


——__+e»+—_____ 


A Tame Gull. 


INCENT 8. STEVENS, in the Christian 
V Advocate, says that birds do not become 

tame nearly so readily as most other animals. 
and then relates the story of an exception which 
he noticed when living in the coast country. 


Looking over my neighbor’s fence one day, I 
was surprised to see on his door-step these queer 
compan ions: a beautiful white sea-gull and my 
neighbor’s pet cat, sitting juletly together. 

Becoming interested, slumped the fence, and 
asked Jones about his feathered pet. He told me 
that some boys had shot the gull a few days before 
and broken its wing, and as they were passing his 
house he noticed the poor suffering thing and 
bought it. He bandaged the broken wing. and 
the gull, seeming to understand his kind inten- 
tions, became quite tame and nestled its pretty 
head against his hand. 

Jones entertained me by showing how the gull 
usually took its meals. Bringing a plate of 
oysters and a fork, he called, ‘“Goosey, goosey. 
forse; !” and the bird came running to him. Then 
he held out an oyster on the fork, and the gull 
seized it quickly with its yellow Dill and ate it as 
demurely as if oysters had been served to ft in 
this way all its days, 

The oddest thing occurred one day when my 
neighbor gave the gull some small pieces of meat 
for dinner. He placed the meat on the und 
near the gull, but the gull, espying a pan of water 
near by, took the meat piece by piece, and walking 


over, dropped it into the water. Then, true to its 
nature, it began fishing for its dinner. 
It is my neighbor’s intention, as soon as the 


gull’s broken wing is healed, to take it back to its 
native ocean beach and leave it there to rejoin its 


wild companions. 
——__~+e+—___ 
N 
ships is given in the following story froma 
Philadelphia exchange: 


On one of the voyages of a great steamship from 
Hamburg to New York, a little seven-year-old 
immigrant boy was lost for three days. “He left 
his mother and started in quest of adventure 
about the big ship, but upon growing tired was 
unable to find his way back to her. ‘Instead of 
asking some one where to go, or telling that be 
was lost, the young truant decided to continue bis 
explorations indefinitely. 

Vhen found, he was sleeping in an empty coal 
box down among the engines. One of the crew 
took him to the captain, who detailed two stewards 
to search for his mother, at dis 

and dis 


Lost at Sea. 
illustration of life on the huge ocean-going 





rough snow, guided by the barking, I came upon 
a bear close to the open water, with the dogs 
yelping around him, and he roaring and making 


They found ber with some difficulty, 

covered that she, too, had been lost: She had 
started out, to look for her son, and had not been 
able ta get back to her own part of the ship again. 


A Fruit Shower. 





claimed Marjory, as she met her cousin 
at the train and gave her a genuine! 
bear’s hug. 
“T am glad, too!” answered Betty, with em- 
phasis, and then she turned to kiss Uncle Tom. 
“I was so afraid you might disappoint me,” 





Marjory continued, as she and Betty followed Johnny and the baby, who had left their play. 


arm in arm through the station 
after Marjory’s papa. “You 
see, we are going to have a 
fruit shower to-night, and I 
wouldn't have you miss it for 
anything!” 

“A fruit shower !”” exclaimed 
Betty, in astonishment. “I 
knew you had quantities of 
fruit all about here, but,’”’ with 
@ laugh, “I didn’t know it 
rained fruit.” 

“Well, it really does some- 
times,” answered Marjory, 
with a gay little laugh, “as 
you shall see this evening.” 

All day Betty kept wonder- 
ing what the fruit shower 
could prove to be like, and 
she felt sure several times that 
it had begun, for her at least, 
as she and Marjory went 
through Uncle Tom’s immense 
orchards and she was allowed 
to eat just as much as she 
liked of peaches and pears and 
plums. It was a new expe- 
Tience to her, for at her home 
sach things were purchased by 
the dozen, or in small square 
baskets, and even then they 
did not taste at all as these 
fine, large fruits did, hanging 
ripe on the trees. 

She was especially surprised 
at finding that the plums which 
she ate were the kind which 
were dried and sent to market, 
where they were sold as 
pranes. “Why, I thought 
that prunes were always 
dried,” she said, with a laugh ; 
“bat of course I might have 
known better.”” 

About five o’clock several 
of Marjory’s friends came by 
twos and threes to the house, 
each carrying one or more 
baskets of fruit. At last, 
when nearly a dozen children 
bad gathered, and each one 
had been introduced to Betty, 
Marjory brought in four fine 
baskets of fruit, each trimmed 
with flowers, for her own and 
Betty’s share of the “‘shower.”’ 

“Now we are ready,’”’ she 
announced, and each one 
picked up the baskets belong- 
ing to them and started off. 

“You see,” said Marjory to 
Betty as they started down 
the street, “even though there 
are such quantities of fruit 
in this state, there are some 
people who do not have any 
of their own, and so we chil 
dren have a custom of giving 
several fruit showers when 
there is the greatest abundance 
of it. Tonight we are going 
to shower Mrs. Peck. She 
goes out washing by the day, 
and has three children to take 
care of. We take enough so 
that they can all have a good 
feast while it is fresh, and have 
some left over to can for next 
winter.” 

“Oh, how splendid!” ex- 
claimed Betty, looking down 
at her two well-laden baskets 
with new interest. ‘‘Does she 
kmow you are coming?” 

“No, indeed,” answered 
Marjory. “We found out that she is away at| 
work to-day, for we want to surprise her. There | 
is the house now,” she continued, pointing to a 
trim little cabin with vines running over ite: 
unpainted sides. 








! 















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Is this Jennie Peck 9” asked Marjory. 


“Yes’m,” answered Jennie, with a very red ; color. 
BETTY, I am 80 glad you came!” ex- | face, at the same time giving Johnny a look of | over the table, suspended from a nail in the wall, 


warning. 


| eagerly, quite unabashed by Jennie’s frown. 


| arranging them to make contrasting borders of 


An immense cluster of grapes was hung 


| | and several dishes were filled with the remaining 
“and I’m Johnny Peck!” added Johnny, | fmit and decorated with flowers. 


Altogether, the room looked very tempting 


“Can we get in the house before your mother | when the children had finished, and even Johnny 
comes home?” asked one of the girls, for all the _ was dumb with admiration. 
children had gathered now about. Jennie and | 










10% there’s never a place quite 1 
So gay is the play there the whole of the 
Just take a Step Up, and then take a Step ‘Down, 














By Martha Burr Banks: 


No Town is a beautiful place! 

,_ It lies in the middle of Mother Land, 
And the sun that shines there is Mother's face, 
2 And Nursie’s the queen there who has command. 





's ee Street, and the 
Soldiers’ Camp, 
And Tin-Train Station, near Bureau Alley, 
And Window-Sill Walk, where the « 
Soldiers tramp, 
And Dolly's Lane, winding by 
Wood-Basket Valley. 


os ik. Cabinet Hospital stands there, too, 


Moored close yy the ¢ Ferry of Going to o Sle 
And a Pillow in each for each fair, curly crow 
i ilors who into them ofee 


day! 















Are Baby-House Corner and White-Wood Farm; . ~ oon 
With its Sheep, and the Shepherd all dressed in his gown, 
And a wee woolly Dog to guard from harm. 


fh Roun 
They stop there for Supper and Breakfast for two; 
They've Potato or Hominy, Butter and Bread, 





And walk till you find it — it’s not far away. 


ted in here is a snug Noah’s Ark) 
we Mr. Noah and all of his Crew, i, 
And the Animals, also, aboard of jhis bark, 
From a little pink Pig to a gray Kangaroo, 


“Now, then,” said Marjory, as the children 


| picked up their empty baskets; but before she 














Reactant 


Table Tavern’s the spot hes they're fed, 





CHANGED HEADINGS. 


List while IJ tell you a tale of a —; 
You wouldn’t have thought him really —_ 
But he had a trick that was very —: 


His hat on his head he always —, 
He said to take it off was a —, 


And it vexed his mother — and —. 
Tstippose he did take it off 
at—, 
But ‘twas on as soon as the 


mnorn was —, 
Although he khew that It 
wasn’t —. 


No matter how dainty the lady 


he —, 

His hands in his pockets were 
firmly 

And a careless nod was all she 
could —. 


His. smote, r thought if he , 


ould"! 
She'd" Duy iim t the biggest hat 
she could —., 
And she searched the town for 
just that —. 


She found him a hat with a 
wonderful — 

He clapped it on "with a face 
30 —., 


Fou ca! couldn't say that the boy 












A lad: ee to him 
and — 

As he sulkily nodded, a sudden 

Did garry him up in a cloud 
ol 


then, 


He fuseed. at his hat with all 
It wouldn't come off it was on 
and ne e whirled away, a comi- 


ost t ine he edge of the town 


The! frolicsome wind dropped 
him in like a —, 

And there he floundered, his 
mind ina —. 


It cleared as he sat in the sun 
And then he decided, with face 


a—, 
To alter his manners he’d 
surely —. 


2. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 


In the following quotation 
from Thomas Carlyle, one letter 
has been taken from each word 
and a different one substituted 
in its place: 

We tree of sou mould Db; 
relieved. Set e may put steal 
forty wish gexuine sarnestness 
tle trought, she evotion, thy 
actral bondition on has’ owe 
seart; aid othey pen, go strongle 
ale he all unit tomether ay sl 
the if gympathy, dust any wild 
live head so dim: 





3. 
MY AUNTS. 


Ihave so many aunties 
’Tis wonderful indeed ; 

There really are more of them 
Than I absolutely need. 


Anti— is quite the wisest 
And oldest of them all; 

But ante— also lived 
Before the “greut rainfall.” 


My ante—— goes ahead 

df any of the rest 

When it comes to grammar 
Or any such fine test. 


Dear anti— has a love 
For all that’s old and rare ; 
But poor anti— feels hate 
For what Is young and fair. 


Anti— thinks beforehand 
Of things both good and ill; 

Of pvery thing in that way 
She more than gets her fill. 


‘When one has taken poison 
Anti— is right on hand; 
But anti— Is always 


In the farthest foreign land. 
Ante— has the queerest ways, 


But } think them all right, 
Although she goes to bed at 


noon 
And rises at midnight. 
Now let me tell a little tale 
Of ante—— so gay 
She slyly ran away Yiom home 
To wed a man one day! 


4. 
CHARADES. 


I. 
Before first and second I sit at 
my ease, 
When the autumn winds 
noisily roar, 


“We have brought a fruit shower,” another | could finish they heard a step, and looking up, | When the last lingering leaves flutter down from 


explained, “and we want to fix things before she | 


comes, so it will surprise her.” 


Jennie’s face flushed even more deeply at 
| this announcement, and Johnny turned a back | | 
The three Peck children were playing “keep  somersault and a handspring in his joy at thus 





house” in a corner of the yard, and they looked | having his prediction proven true. He came to’ 
his feet in time to rush ahead of Jennie and open ' Peck replied; and the children, who began to 


up as the group of merry children passed them. 

“Why, why,” exclaimed Jennie Peck, ‘‘they’re 
coming in our gate!” 

“Oh, it must be a fruit shower!”’ chimed in 
Johnny, his eyes shining with sudden excite. 
ment. “Don’t you remember Jimmie Snow’s 
mother had one last year, and we aint never had | 
one, never !’’ 

“Oh, hush, Johnny!’’ cried Jennie, anxiously. 


the door, and the children hurried in after him. 


they discovered Mrs. Peck in the doorway. \ 
“Why, what is this ?’’ she exclaimed in aston-) And the robins and blackbirds and thronging 
ishment, as she looked about the room. 
“It’s a fruit shower!” the children shouted in | 
chorus. 
“Oh, I don’t know how to thank you!”” Mrs. : 


| feel embarrassed at Mrs. Peck’s gratitude, were 


They quickly cleared a small table of its basket | relieved when Johnny gave a sudden spring and | 
of work, and piled a pyramid of peaches upon stood on his head in the middle of the floor. 
its top, with a border of flowers around the base 


of the pyramid. 


“1 think a fruit shower is the nicest kind of | 


| surprise party I ever heard of,” said Betty to | 
While this was being done, some of the others | Marjory, as they walked home arm in ann, 


table, using pears, plums and grapes, and! 


| laid out a geometrical design upon the kitchen | swinging their empty baskets. 


JULIA DARROW COWLES. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the trees, 
And the sweet little flowers bloom no more, 


wild geese 
Whole in flocks to a warm southern shore. 


1. 


A prlvoner of first longed his prison walls to burst, 
As iy his dungeon, dark as a second deep, he 
Let a Siope he broke his cell, while my whole 
was sleepin; 
And past the d a sy sentinel in safety stole 
away. 
It. 
When my whole was only my first and second, 
Not a very great genlus he was reckoned; 
But when mis alace luxurious, 
Without any third or noise or fuss, 
Arose in the far-off Eastern town, 
Then what could equal my whole’s renown? 





Cc URRENT- EVENTS 


DEATH OF EX-SECRETARY SHERMAN.— 
John Sherman of Ohio, one of the most eminent 
American statesmen of the second half of the | 
present century, died October 22d. He was born ! 
in 1823. 
party from its organization. He took his seft in | 
the House of Representatives in 1855, and from | 


that time until his retirement from the office of 47 


Secretary of State, in 1898, 
he was continuously in the 
public service, as Repre- 
sentative, United States 
Senator, Secretary of the 
Treasury and Secretary of 
State. His most brilliant | 
work was in the depart- 
ment of finance, He was 
largely instrumental in the | 
passage of the legal tender 
act, and in the establish- 
ment of the national bank- 
ing system. He carried through the Senate 
in 1874 the act for the resumption of specie 
payments, and afterward, as Secretary of the | 
Treasury he enforced that act. His name was | 
associated with the silver-purchase law of 1890, | 
which he supported as a compromise measure. 
Ife was a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion to the Presidency in 1880 and 1888. 

Tue NEGOTIATIONS AT PEKIN. — The 
initiative in the peace negotiations at Pekin was 
taken by the Chinese plenipotentiaries, Earl Li 
and Prince Ching. They sent a joint note to the 
diplomatic corps, announcing that the princes 
and ministers who were accomplices of the 
Boxers would be handed over to Chinese courts 
for punishment, and offering to treat for peace 
on the basis of an acceptance of the principle of 
indemnities for the legations destroyed, and the 
grant of new commercial advantages by treaty. 
On the strength of these offers, they asked an 
immediate cessation of hostilities. The note 
made an unfavorable impression by the inade- 
quacy of its proposals. The French minister 
has demanded exemplary punishment for Prince 
Tuan and three other ringleaders who are named. 

Tue DIFFICULTY OF AGREEMENT upon 
terms of peace is increased by the separate action 
taken by some of the powers. The punitive 
expedition to Pao-Ting, which occupied that city 
without resistance October 17th, was composed 





EX-BECRETARY SHERMAN. 





of German, British, French and Italian troops. ! 


The Americans, Russians and Japanese refused 
to participate in it. Russia, whil® the other 
powers have been busy at Pekin, has been over- 
Tunning Manchuria with large armies. Another 
complication is introduced by the breaking out 
of a considerable rebellion in the southern 
provinces, inspired by the “reformers,” and 
directed to the overthrow of the present dynasty. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY FORTHE “OPEN 
Door.”’—England and Germany communicated 
to the other powers, October 20th, an agreement 
which they had made regarding a mutual policy 
in China. In this agreement they declare their 
purpose to maintain freedom of trade for all 
nations in China without distinction. They 


pledge themselves not'to make use of the present | 
complications to obtain for themselves any terti-! #; 


torial advantages in China; and in case any other 
power shall make use of the complications to 
secure such advantages, England and Germany 
formally reserve to themselves the right to come 
to a preliminary understanding as to the steps 
to be taken to protect their own interests. This 
declaration is interpreted as a warning that 
projects of territorial ag- 
grundizement on the part | w 
of Russia or any other 
power will meet the com- 
bined opposition of Eng- 
land and Germany. 

A New SENATOR 
FROM VERMONT. — The) 
Legislature of Vermont, 
October 18th, elected Wil- 





BENATOR DILLINGHAM. 


publican, to the seat in the United States Senate 
which has been held by the Hon. Jonathan 
Ross, by executive appointment, since the death 
of Senator Morrill. Mr. Dillingham is a lawyer, 
56 years old. He has served 
in both branches of the 
state legislature and as 
governor, but has held no: 
national office. 

CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, one of the most 
widely known of contem- 
porary American men of 
letters, died suddenly at 
met ae dee: Hartford, Connecticut, 

October 2oth, at the age of 
71. Mr. Warner was for many years editor of 
the Hartford Courant, a frequent contributor 
of essays and sketches to the magazines, and 
the author of a number of delightful books of | 
travel and personal reminiscence. 





Beals 





He was identified with the Republican In 


Way me C Albee, Tacoma, Washington. 
ue “Mi. E. ‘Alien, Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
B. t wr eAoer a Sewpuryport, Massachusetts. 
arleG. Anthony, Los Angeles, 
x 5 e, Orange. 
Hohn, St. Paul, 
hall P, Gram, Brunswick, Maine. 
W. E. Cogawell, Sacramento, California. 
Win’. Dana, . Paul, Minnesota. 
E. A. Donnolly, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| Andrew Einerine, Jr., Fostoria, Ohio. 
Frank E. Foster, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
¢. R. Harris, Worcester, | Massachusetts, 
: Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Rockville, Connecticut, 
West Newton, Macapchusetta. 
Harry McCroskery, Unlon, Jew Jersey. 
f. Mergenthaler, rostoria, 
rederick H. Osgood, W. Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
| H. F. Porter Rockville, Connecticut. 
| Frederle J- Riggs, Worcester, Masaschusetts, 
Ward E. Smith, Phenix, Rhode Ist: 
| Thomas B. Scoggins, Nashville, Tennessee. 
George Taylor. Leominster, Massachusetts. 
Will Ht. Walker, Portland, Oregon. 
Women’s Class. 
First Price. {, Martha McDonald, and 
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liam P. Dillingham, Re! 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Photographic Awards 


FOR 1900. 


GRAND PRIZE. 


MARTHA McDONALD, AND 
CLARA FLEITZ, SORANTON, PA. 


Men’s Class. 


First Prize. James E. Taggart, Lewis Center, Ohio. 
Second Prize. Clarence G. Badger, San Krancisco, Cal. 


Honorable Mention. 

























Clara Fleitz, Scranton, Pa. 
Second Prise. Sara W. Holm, Sedalia, Missourt. 
Honorable Mention. 











Mro. AL, Ballinger, Meadville, | Pennsylvania, 
Ada Bell Bateman, ' Wash’ton ©. H., 
Mrs. MG. Brooks, Fort Myer, *Cieeinia. 
Helene W. Clogston, Mariet Ohio. 
Nelite Coutant, Crawfordsville, Qidtana, 
Miss 8. J. Dudley, Whitineville, Massachusetts. 
8. Alberta Felton, Roza, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. A. 8. Gaines State Litie, Mississippi. 
Mrs. Helen Salem, Oregon. 
Mrs. Chas. 8.1 tlaydes, Be Baltimore, Maryland. | 
Olive C. Ha) Pine, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 
Catherine § Chicago, Minots, 
KL, Lorear, Denver, Colorado, | 
are] ar itimore, laryland. | 
A, Pinkston MeClure, Boston Massachusetts, 
McCormick, Granville Ctr., Nova Sco’ 
| Bolte Moir. Union City, ” Connecticut. 
) Elete C. Myer Hazeltine Colorado. 
| Elizabeth Reeves, Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
Norfolk, irginta. 
Mri Detroit, Michigan. 
M n, Boston, Massachusetts. | 
Mrs. C. Sydleu any "Bany or, Maine. 
Currie’ Thomas, ' Baltimore, Maryland. 
Mrs. A. F. Winkler, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Young People’s Class. 
First Prize. Harold A. Ray, Champaign, Diinois, 
Second Prize. Clyde P. Hendricks, Rock Falls, DL. 
Honorable Mention. 








James Allen, rlingto1 Massachusetts. 
3 Bydutey Braazora, Phindeiphia, Pentegtrecie: 
Bowker, J altham, Massachusetts. 
Irving FY Car enter, Somerville, | Massachusetts. 
James W. Collinge,’ Ashland, Oregon, 
E balermote! Haverhill, Massachusetts. | 
Felmley, wark, vew Jersey. 
ain Pentwater, Michigan. 
Passaic, New Jersey. 
vey. Bt. Albans, Vermont. | 
Mason ©, Hanel New York, New Yoric. 
Alva Henderson, Colo. Spriigs, Colorado. 
Douglas H. Kelley, Cleveland,’ Ohio. | 
Hach jaw rreuce, Lee. Massachusetts. 
Forest N. Tonawanda, New York. 
EMiott W. Lewis, Oxanna, Alabama. 
Susie E. Reed. Penn Yan, Now York. 
Eas Chicano. Hitnofs, | 
‘ustin ineinnatl, — Ohile. 
Susie M, Columbta, Callfornia, 
Henry P. Upham, Malden, Massachusetts. 
bere Yaa Egmond, Seaforth Ontario, 
G wot, Vinal’ Washington, Dist. Columbia, 





ancy 'Eher Watts, Holre idaho, 

Muriel & Windram, Charles River, Massachusetts. 

Most Attractive Schoolhouse and Yard Class. 
Prize. Ernest M. Brooks, Woburn, Massachusetts. | 


Special Awards. 








Worcester, Massachusetts. | 
Lebanon, Onto. | 
Danville, Tilinole. 
Moline, Mltnois. 
ta, Ohio. 
i Escondido, California, 
Geo. Haverhill,’ — Massachusetta, 
£8 Henry, lopedale, sachusetts, 
C.N. Kimball, Franklin Fails, N-Hampenires 
Walter E. Egbert, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Least Attractive Schoolhouse and Yard Class. 
Prize. Geo. R. Howard, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Special Awards. 





Mrg, Chas. Mecker, — Naumburgh, New York, 
A, MeLaughiin, Main: 

r Tillotson, Vermont. 
sie gE Williams, Kentucky. 

i New Yor 

Antirew Moore, Massachusetts. 
Howard W: Holmes, California. 
Ned Huntington, Wisconsin. 
L. elder, New York. 
Forvest'8 Harvey, Vermont. 





Most Attractive Schoolroom Class. 
Prize. Chas, I. Rice, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Special Awards. 








Gunate White, Fairfax, Missouri. 
‘alter E. Egbert, Chester, Penneylvanta, 

John Te Rtistag. Gaskill, ork. 

Alice Louise Cargill, Abbott Run, howe ‘intand. 

Howard A. Holgate, ca, New York, 

Carl F. Bohn, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Least Attractive Schoolroom Class. 


Prize. Rev. W. J. Martindale, Wichita, Kansas, 
Special Awards, 








John H. Rising, Gaskill, New York. 
Fred J. Barnes, Jaqua, Kansas. 
Curious Class. 
Special Awards. 
E.G. Barstow, Lynn, Masrachusetts, 
Gay ie Betis Nashua, N. Hampshire. 
Geo. E, Wineman, — Newburg, Pennsylvania. 
Chas. W. Schramm, Des Moines, Towa. 
H. Frost, Lebanon, Onto. 
rence Brooks, Matta, | Ohio. 
Alfred Ritner, Pennsylvania. 
W. Stewart MeRecrport, Pennsylvania. 
Andrew Emerlne, Jr., Fostoria, Ohio. 


Louise E. Walker, Green Springs, West Virginia. 


Historical Class. | 
Spectal Awards. 









Ralph H, Alton, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Beatrix Fortune, fontell, 
H. P. Hooper, Lebanon, sylvania. 
H. K. Wallace, Montclair, New Jersey. 
Petersburg, Tinois, 
Miller, Sac nento, California. 
Ritner, Berwyn, Pennsylvania, 
A. Ray, mpaign, Tineia. 
Witham d. Toaking, spencer, Manachasetts, 
Lee S. Denison, New London, Connecticut, 


Interesting Class. 


Special Awards. ! 


MM e. Los Angeles, California, 
tharine W. Stratton, Boston, Massachusetts, 



















Pewee ‘Valley, ntucky. 
Pala, ifornin, 
Dunbar, praska, 
San José, ‘alifornia, 
Providence, — Rhode Island. 
H. MM. Slitaiehe c ‘leveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Dell G. Hrackett, Grand, California. 
Harry E. Gammon, a hicago, Illinois. , 
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2 | Print My 
Own Carde, 
Circulars, 
Book, 
Newspaper. 


STOP. CUTTING FINGERS! 
My new can opener cuts tin like chees 

turns can-edge down smooth, gets s arper the mort 
it's used, opens fifteen cans a minute. 


Agents wanted. NORTH, Montel 
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tae ase Money 
saver, maker. Type- 
setting easy, rules 
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Meriden, Conn. 
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ELECTRICAL SCIENTIFIC Toys, 
Sate, Practical, Durable. 






THE 
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tamp for Illustrated Booklet, 
LISLE & FINCH COMPAW 





245 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnat!, Ohio, 






Artistic Specialties 


for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
in our Red Book for Men's 
2 WATCHES, 
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Thimble, Needles, Thread 












Creuis: free. “Hamilton Rifle Co. Box 21, Plymouth, Mich. 


OAK SIDEBOARD. | 


This is no toy, but a full-sized Side- 









board. A small order for our Teas, 
s . Baking Powder, Ete., 
among your friends will ure Youa 





Sideboard. No money required with 
yout order. We pay the express. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


G. A. FOLSOM & Co., 


192 Hanover Street, 
Dept. A. Boston, Mass. 


WE TEACH 


WHEREVER THE MAILS REACH 
We teach mechanics the theory of their work. 
We help misplaced people to change their work, 
We enable young people to support themselves while 
earning professions, 
5 eal, Civil, Ele 
Architecture, Book-keeping, etc. 
ntlontog subject which Interests You. 


‘espondence Schools, 
cranton, Pa. 












i 
Write for clreular, 
International © 











te: 
with my complete course of instrue- 
tions and illustrated lessons, My 
method is thorough and has high- 
est endorsement, Complete Course 
3.00, Money refunded if 

atisfied. Makes a splendid 

gift. ng for full par- 
Prof. Whaley, 


ticulars. 
Kalamazoo, *hiien. 
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FOOD SAVES. 
DOCTOR K} THE VALUE 


A breakfast food that 





EW OF GRAPE-NUTS. 


a baby can handle is a 
safe proposition for grown people with 
stomachs. Dr. Wm. Hall, 156 State St., 
| Boston, has tried Grape-Nuts food in his own 
| case, as a result of which he says: I have been 
relieved from the distressing form of indigestion 
caused by the non-assimilation of starchy foods, 
nd since making Grape-Nuts a part of my dietary 
seale, I have had no trouble, and find my power 
of concentration mar 

I haye frequently pres irape-Nuts food 
in my practice, with most excellent results. The 
notes of one case I enclose herewith. July 10, 
called to see M— 





















"99, B , two years and | 
three months old; found the child ill-nourished, 
with waxen skin, enlarged joints, beaded ribs, 


enlargement of the abdomen, furred tongue, con- 
stant vomiting and diarrhea; in short, a typical 
ease of rachitis. The child weighed fourteen 
pounds and was daily losing flesh. 

Inquiring into the dietary, I found oatmeal, 
macaroni, rice, white bread and milk had formed 














| Aimar just where you want them 






















SPOOL HOLDER to your 

lap-board or sew 

Lightens the tas! 
wb) 





the chief articles of food, and lately all had been 
rejected. I at once stopped all other foods and 
placed her on a diet of Grape-Nuts, which was 
retained on the stomach from the first. 

On my next visit, July 17th, I found the child 
bright and cheerful, vomiting all stopped, stools 
formed and natural in appearance, weight 1424 
pounds. From then, for the next three months, 
the child made a regular and even improvement, 














gaining from eight to ten ounces each weck. She 
is now quite recovered. In my opinion, this girl | 
has been saved from an early grave by the use of 


Grape-Nuts food. 
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' Introductions one cent each. 


A postal card with your name and the name 
of your dealer will bring to you a little book- 
let on “What to Wear.” 

it you will know why Corliss, Coon Collars 
and Cuffs are so well known. 

some of their goods 
sre so well liked. 


nd 
I 


doesn’t carry the best collar made. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. X, Troy, N. Y. 


EE! BOYS AND GIRLS AND LADIES. 
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BAKER, 
Springficlad, Mass. 
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Patented, 


BOYS and GIRLS! 


Zarn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam. 

era or Bracelet or any other of our 

long list of premium: 

18 of our fast-selling 

Stick Pins at 10c. 

also give other valuable premiums 

for selling more than 18 pins. 
Write to us at once and we will 

send you samples from which to 

take orders, and our illustrated 

Premium, Last with full explana. 

tions. We pay all postage on pins 

and premiums. 

NOVELTY MEG. 00. 

27 County Street, At 
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$s TO THE Farm Boy. By Henry Wal- 
The Macmillan Company. $1. 
ble advice, written in an | 





lace. 
A handbook of sens 
agreeable style, which has already become de- 





servedly popular. 

THE STORIED West INprEs. By Frederick A. 
Ober. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 

A well-written, instructive book, upon a subject 
of timely interest, by a competent authority. 
PAUL JONES, FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN 

Navy. By Augustus C. Buell. 2 vols. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $3. 

This work contains a large amount of new and 
interesting matter regarding one of the most 
fascinating characters in our history. 

THE Borers IN WAR. By Howard C. Hillegas. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A sympathetic account of the Boers, by one 
who studied them in their homes. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. 

How To MAKE AND How To MEND. 
Amateur Mechanic, The 
pany. $1.25. 

Not a book to read, but one to have in the house 
for guidance in a thousand family emergencies. 











By an) 
Maemillan Com- 


— ee —— — 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Tuer LAND oF EARTHQUAKES.—It is with 
some surprise that one reads in a recent report 
of the director of the National Observatory at 
Athens that, taking area into account, earth- 
quakes are about twice as frequent in Greece 
as they are in Japan. The latter country has 
usually been looked upon as par excellence the 
land of earthquakes. It would appear that its 
earthquakes are, upon the whole, more severe 
than those in Greece, although the great archi- | 
tectural monuments of Greece have suffered 
much from seismic disturbances. 


PHoToGRAPHING Distant OnJEctTs.—| 
Recent improvements in telephoto cameras are 
said to have obviated the old difficulty which 
required long exposures, and have rendered it 
possible to take pictures with such cameras as | 
quickly as with those of ordinary construction. 
The improvement has been effected by placing a 
tube, containing a positive lens at one end and 
a negative at the other, in front of the ordinary 
lens of the camera. 





A HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN MILES AN 
Hour.—An elgctric railway is to be constructed 
between Liverpool and Manchester, intended 
especially for the swift transportation of passen- 
gers. It is said that the system adopted will be 
that of the single elevated rail, the cars being 
suspended from the rail. The projectors talk 
of sending trains from one city to the other, a 
distance of about 29 miles, in 15 minutes, or at | 
the rate of 115 miles an hour. 





CARPETED Rivers.—The search for con- 
venient ways of transportation by which the 
products of the Sudan may reach the outer world 
has called attention to a remarkable phenomenon 
of vegetable life on some of the head waters and 
tributaries of the N This consists of enormous 
growths of papyrus and other plants, completely | 
covering the streams and forming carpets of 
vegetation two or three feet thick, beneath which | 
flows the water. Navigation by small boats is, | 
of course, entirely interrupted by this obstruction, 
which is in places supplemented by vines and 
clinging plants which arch the streams from | 
bank to bank. Heavy floods occasionally sweep 
away the accumulations of plants, but they are 
quickly reformed. 












More ReMAINs OF ANCIENT MaAn.—In| 
some grottoes in Algeria French explorers have 
recently discovered stone implements mingled | 
with the remains of extinct animals belonging to | 
Quaternary times. Further explorations indi- | 
cate that during the age when the grottoes were 
inhabited, the coast of Algeria had a configura- 
tion different from that of to-day. Among the | 
animals associated with the ancient human 
inhabitants of Algeria were the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus and various species of ruminants. 








SorenTIFIC d ON OF Rats.— | 
Monsieur Danysz of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris has discovered a microbe which breeds 
pestilence among rats. He has had cultures | 
containing the rat-destroying bacilli tested on 
farms and in warehouses with much success. 
In half of the cases the population of rats was | 
completely destroyed ; in other cases the number 
‘was greatly reduced. 








SUBSIDENCE OF THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 
According to the results of studies by Prof. A. 
E. Verrill the beautiful Bermuda Islands are 
merely the remnant of an island, very much 
larger than the present entire group, but which 
has sunk in the ocean. The original island had 
an area of 300 or 400 square miles, whereas the 
Bermudas to-day are only about 20 square miles 
in area. Within a comparatively recent period, 
says Professor Verrill, the Bermudas have 
subsided at least 80 or 100 feet. Their base is 
the summit of an ancient voleano, while their 
surface is composed of shell sand drifted into hills 
by the wind and consolidated by infiltration. 

















Cultivation and preservation —the strong points 
| It makes young teeth healthy and 
beautiful, and keeps them so. 


of Rubifoam. 





2%e. every where. 





MRS. MARY J. HOLMES’ 


Meadow Brook, Homestead on the Hillside and the Eng- 
lish Orphans. We will send these five books by mail post- 





paid for 60e., or 15. for either of them. 


| 
a 





ete., thorough 


Situations for graduates of complete commer- 


cial course. Catalogue f) 
c. C. GAINES, E 







%. Holiday 
Presents 


of the Famous 


Albrecht 
Small Furs. 


Luxuries of a lifetime, 


A wide range of Exquisite 

Modish Creations in Collar- 

ollars, Muffs, Boas 

1 Small Furs, from $1 up— 

all superb Albrecht models, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, is the 

nter of America, and 

our long and intimate’ con- 

nection with the trappers of 

the Northwestern Wilds is interwoven with the 

early history of fur interests. In addition, the 

vast resources of our house, through connection 

with the leading fur markets of Europe, enable 

us to sell superior grade of furs at extremely low 

prices, and offer uncondit! 

Secure a copy of our valual 

dressing us with a 2c. stamp to cover postage. 


E, ALBRECHT & SON, 20. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Renovator’s 
Business Gone 






said Mrs. Progress, “I shall never need you 
again. uu see, I am using the Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, and it requires no re-making 
because it is vermin-proof and never packs or gets 
lumpy, as hair mattresses do. Good day.” 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, 15. 


Positively not for sale by stores. 
We pay express charges to your door. 








We sell on the distinct agreement that you maj 
return it at our expense and get your money bac 
(without dispute) if not satisfactory in every way at 
the end of Thirty Nights’ Free Trial, and posi- 
tively guarantee that the best $50 hair mattress made 
is not its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. 

May We Send You Our Free Book ? 

This is all we ask. We want you to know about our 
mattress even if you have made up your mind 
not to buy one. Simply send your address on a 
postal for our 72-page book “ The Test of Time.” 








2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. . $8.35 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs... t0.00| All 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. . 11.70} § fet 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. ss + 13:35 | Long. 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. . 15.00 


If made in two parts 50 cents extra. 
Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. ~ 
Beware! Thereis nota 
single store in the coun- 
try that carries our mat- 
tress; almost every store 
now has an imitation so- 
called “felt,’’ which is 
kept in stock to sell on our 
advertising. Our name 
and guarantee is on 
every genuine mattress. 


Ostermoor & Co., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
for our book * Church Cushions.” 


ine 
fete 


than SoaP 











LAde. 


Stamps taken. 
Address J.8.'OGILVIE PUB. CO., 717 Rose Street, New York. 


TENOGRAPHY, "isi ne 


taught by mail or personally. 


AR I II ID 


Box 92, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
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Suits 
Cloaks. 


a WE have just received 

D from abroad some 
exquisite designs in tailor- 
made suits and cloaks for 
Winter wear. They are 
the most advanced styles 
that have yet been pro- 
duced, and we have illus- 
trated them in a Supple- 
ment to our new Winter 
Catalogue. We have also 
added many new Winter 
fabrics to our line, 

To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost, we will mail free 
this attractive Winter 
Catalogue and Supple- 
ment, together with a full 
line of samples of the 
materials from which 
we make these gar- 
ments. Thése new 
styles and fabrics are 
the very latest that 

have been pro- 
duced and are 
shown by no other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 
| 
firm. Our prices 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 



















this season are 
lower than ever 
before. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, $8 up. 

Tailor-made Gowns, lined throughout with 
fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New French Skirts, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 


We keep no ready-made goods, 

arment to order, thus insu 

it and finish, 
where. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will, get them free by return mail, Be sure to say 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks 
and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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but make every 
he perfection of 
We pay express charges every- 





“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” 


BBEY’S 
vot SALT 


The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruits. 


- CURES. 
Headache, 









Constipation, 
Indigestion. 


Charles G. Purdy, M. D., states: “The most 
effective and elegant aperient Salt for clearing 
the Gastro-intestinal tract, is Abbey’s Effer- 
vescent Salt. It is the only one which I have 
found suitable for children, and for my own 
use. I have never found’ a preparation so 
satisfactory.” 

Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 
25C., 50C., $1.00 per bottle, 


THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 


Room 3, Il Murray Street, N. Vs 
Booklet free on request. 














CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


| Factory to Family by mail post-paid. 

Our great $3.00 black gauntlet fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha 

kid gloves in any color $1.25; men’s Mocha and Rein- 

| deer gloves unlined and silk lined $1, 60 to $2.00; 

| other kinds of gloves and mittens 60 cents and upward 

all in illustrated booklet **Glove Pointers,” Nat 

Black Galloway, Calfskin, and other fur co 

| Galloway whole hide robes, Taxidermy and Head Moun 

| ing in boo'-let **Moth-Proof.” Do you want hides or skins 

tanned for rugs or robes? get our “*Oustom Tan Folder.” 

We also buy raw furs, 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you live within 700 miles of Chicago 
(if farther, send $1), send to us and 
tion The Companion, and we will 
d vou this Big Heating Stove by 
ight C.0.D., subject to exami- 
nation. You can examine it at your 
freight depot, and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly aa represented, 

one of the handsomest heat) 





























50 to75 cts, for each 500 miles. 


Our $9.85 Acme 
Oak Heater ssvense: 


hard coal, soft coal, coke or 
greatly improved for this 
Season. latest style for 1900. A 
BiG HEATER, 
tom; 






trol; large 
wing on double 
ddoors. Beauti- 
nickel mountings and ornamen- 
and heavily ni plated foot- 
te, top-rin, 
nds and iounti 


Every 

jelivery guaranteed. Made from 

the best quality of heavy sheet steel, pig ir d nickel, 
positively the handsomest, best burning, best heating, most 
| economical and durable BIG PARLOR HEATER MADE. if you 
don’t tind the equal of those sold at double 
the price, us at our expense and we will 
ent us. ORDER TO-DAY. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 
AND SAVE MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS .. 
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SOLID GOLD RINGS 

NO.5I4 TURQUOIS and 

PEARLS#375. NO.509 

TURQUOIS #1.00. NO.5I13 

OPAL #1.00.No.518 TUR- 

UOIS 8nd PEARLS #275 

0.1101 TOOTH BRUSH 25¢ 

10! NO-N02 INK ERASER 2st 

~NO.100 NAIL FILE 25¢ 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED TALOG 


CA 
BEDFORD JEWELRY 
MANUFACTURING CO, 
BosT 0 ASS. 
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4, 
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519 $22 524 
All the above Cuff Links are Solid Gold. 


No. 500, Ladies’ rope pattern Wateh Chain, 4s “8 
es long, extra bears gold plate, Soldered Link: 
lid Gold Slide, set with opal and pearls . . &3.5 


On receipt of any goods selected from ths advertise. 





ment, f not satisfactory money gladly refunded. 


For Toilet and Bath 





It costs so little that it can be 
used everywhere in the house 
without thinking of the price. § 





Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 


Dainty Blue, Pink 
or While Bed Rooms 


Reyes 


enables you to make your home as beautiful and 


stylish as those of unlimited wealth, Old-fashioned 
things are the latest vogue when enameled. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, 


BOOKLET “Sit 


You do it yourself 
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HE YOUTH'S COMPANION Isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All| 
additional pages over cle t—which is the number | 

ven for §1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publish: 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Mon for Renewals should be sent by each sub | 
Bel r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons, 








Payment for The Gompanton, when sent by mail, 
should be 0Bt-0! 


made in a fice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN, 


BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register let henever requested to do so. 
Sliver should never be sent through the mail. It ts 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send ; 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 

responalbllity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by ns before the date opposite your 
ame on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s pald, can be changed. 

Discontii ces.— Remember that the publishers 
must be jed by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue i@eas we cannot find your naine on our 

ks unlesf your Post-oftice address Is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to Fentew guberiptioie. VWechiewale of ubacriptions 
to The Companion e payinent of money 
Strangers should not be made. if subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
‘201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 























FEVER. 


IN health the temperature of the 
body remains practically the 
same, unintluenced by that of 
the surrounding atmosphere. 
It 1s almost constantly at 98.6° 
Fahrenheit, or close to it, 
whether the person is exer- 
cising or resting, and whether 
he lives in the tropics or within 
the arctic circle. This is so 
true that one of the most posi- 

tive signs of disease or derangement of the normal 

functions is an increased body temperature, which 
we call fever. 

It is usually said that fever is due to the poison- 
ing of the blood with septic matter — with the 
so-called toxins formed by bacteria. But this | 
cannot be the sole cause, for some of the highest | 
elevations of body temperature ever recorded , 
have been in hysteria. - A fever of 108°, occurring | 
with organic disease, is almost always fatal if 
continued for more than the briefest time, yet in 
hysterla a temperature of 112° or 115° has repeat- 
edly been observed, and no harm has come from it. 

The symptoms associated with fever are head- 
ache, a flushed face, suffused eyes sensitive to the 
light, pains in the muscles, lassitude, dryness of 
the mouth, thirst, loss of appetite, a foul breath, a | 
quick and bounding pulse, and often an increased | 
rapidity of respiration. Yet there may be a high 








fever with few or none of these symptoms; and, 
on the other hand, many of these may be present | 
in a case of simple indlgestion or other slight ' 
ailment, without any fever. 1 

Formerly one of the physician's chief concerns ' 
in an acute fever was to lower the temperature, | 
but now it is known that fever is only a symptom, 
and seldom a dangerous one. The physician's | 
atéack is therefore made against the disease 
itself, or if that is of a kind for which no remedy 
has yet been discovered, his energies are directed 
to the support of the patient’s strength and of his | 
heart until the disease has worn itself out, as It 
will do after a definite period. 

Exceptionally, the fever runs so high that the 
patient's life seems to be directly endangered by 
it. Then some of the so-called antipyretic reme- 
dies are given, or the body is cooled by a cold 
bath or by sponging with ice-water. 

In any fever, whatever its nature, the drinking 
of water—cool, but not iced—is of sovereign utility, 
and the patient should be encouraged to drink as 
much as he can, if the stomach Is tolerant. If the 
stomach ts very irritable, water should be given 
by means of enemas, while pellets of ice may be 
swallowed from time to time. 
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A PYTHON LOOSE IN A GUNBOAT. 


The ship’s company of H. M.S. Rattler had an | 
exciting and, as it turned out, not altogether | 
unamusing experience recently. The event, as 
described in the Singapore Free Press, must have 
given actors and spectators a lively quarter of an 
hour. 

There were two pets on board the gunboat, a 
big Borneo orang-utan and a fine specimen of 
@ python. The reptile, which was nineteen or 
twenty feet in length, having dined heartily on a 
deer about three weeks before, began to feel its 
appetite returning, and in searching about its box 
for a place of egress, found one side in bad repair. 
It did not take that python long to come through 
the weak part, and quite unobserved, it began Its | 
perambulations around the gunboat. ; 

Seeing the orang-utan chained up a few yards 
off, the big snake invited itself to a dinner very | 
much to its taste, and at once coiled for a spring. ! 
It would soon have been all over with poor Jack 
if the quartermaster had not at this moment made ! 
the discovery that the two pets were about to be | 
merged into one. He promptly cut Jack loose. 

The orang-utan was up at the masthead before , 
any mischief could be done, and Lieutenant 
Larking,—the proprietor of the orang-utan,—the 
quartermaster and another of the crew flung | 
themselves on the hungry python, one at the head, | 
another at the tail, and a third in the middle. | 

Then the fun began, for the python wanted to | 





‘ hurt a particle. 
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get one of the aggressors nicely into its coils and | 
cuddled up against something hard, and the men 
were determined it should be kept out in some- 
thing as nearly approaching a straight line as 
possible. 

For a minute it was the Laocodn group over 
again, only in this case three men and one snake 


were sprawling all over the deck instead of ‘* 


standing upright in a classic attitude. 
Reénforcements, however, arrived in hot haste, 
and about twenty sturdy bluejackets, each em- 
bracing a foot of python, reduced the reptile to 
comparative quiescence. The procession marched 
back to the python’s box, coiled the creature 
inside and shut it up. But Jack sat aloft at the 
masthead for a long time before he came to the 
conclusion that he was off the menu for the day. 


HUNTING A TIGER. 


An English missionary to British Guiana pene- 
trated a few years ago to the remoter settlements 
of those tropical wilds, where he was entertained 
by a half-breed settler. He reports one story told 
him there on a rainy day. The story is of interest. 
for its dialect, as well as for its adventure. 


Hanging over the fence about the cabin was a 
huge tiger-skin. We had arrived only a few days 
after the animal was killed. ‘Tell us about it,” 1 
said, for like the Athenians of old, we had nothing 
else to do just then but to tell or to hear some 
new thing. 

“Well,” said Alec, “‘nebba trouble trouble till 
trouble trouble you. Dis fellow trouble a’ we too 
much. He came in de night and steal de pork. 
He came ’gain and take a’ we fowl. So we say, 
“We no clea’ groun’ fo’ monkey fo’ run ’pon, an 
we no rear fowl fo’ tigah to eat. So we must 
catch he one dem nights. 

“Three of us get we guns, we climb ’pon tree, 
and we wait and we say, ‘Ebery day debil help 
tlef, one day God mus’ help watchman.’ 
by we hear noise, massa. Ti 


By and 
hog ’tween he teet’. Bang! 


tata 
BI i. 


“owl, Bang! Tiger roll ober. He kee} 
ut we say, ‘Ebery shut eye no asleep.’ e 
he one more. Bang! e dead fo’ true. e 
paul he, up. Dere he skin. ‘No ketchee, no 
ee. 


PENN’S REMEDY. 


William Penn’s keen understanding was often 
directed toward drunkenness. ‘All excess is ill,” 
he wrote, “but drunkenness is of the worst sort. 
In fine, he that is drunk is not a man, because he | 
is so long void of reason, that distinguishes a man 
from a beast.” 


But if Penn was the living spirit of aphorism, he 
also knew when and how to apply his maxims. 
Given a drunkard, he could treat his case in a 
characteristic yet plain and reasonable way. 

He was once advising a man to leave off his 
habit of drinking intoxicatin, liquors. 

“Can you tell me how to do it?” sald the slave 


of the appetite. 

“Yes,” answered Penn. “It is just as easy as 
to pen thy hand, friend.” 

“Convince me of that, and I will promise upon 
my honor to do as you tell me.” 

“Well, my friend,” said the great Quaker, “when 
thou findest any vessel of intoxicatin; Wquor in 
thy hand, open the that grasps it, before it 
reaches thy mouth, and thou wilt never be drunk | 
again.” 

he toper was so pleased with the Pisin advice, 


says the narrator of this anecdote in Stories, 
that he followed it. 


NATURAL QUESTION. 


Parts of the southern coast of Newfoundland 
near Cape Race and of the southwestern coast 
near Cape Ray have an unenviable reputation as. 
the scene of many disasters. While the native 
of Newfoundland is keen about getting material 
benefit from wrecks, he {s also distinguished for 
gallantry in saving life and for care of the dead. 
So says a writer in the Newfoundland Magazine. 


Near Cape Ray, about 1830, an old man, a youn; 
girl and a boy of twelve saved all the crew an 
passengers of a Canadian packet ship. 

So common are wrecks that when men engage 
for fishery it is part of the agreement that the 
servant shall get his share of the ‘‘wrack.” 
Houses in these nelghborhoods are all furnished 
and ornamented from lost ships. 

‘When the Rev. J. J. Curling first came to the 
colony he was holding a service in one of these 
places. An old fisherman kept iooking at his fine 


coat. 

“That be a fine piece of cloth,” said the old man, 
at last, laying his hand on the minister’s arm. 
“Never seed a better bit of cloth in my life. Get 
’e out of a wrack, sir?” 





HOMERIC. 


The following very little classic comes from 
Cornhill: 


A few years since two gentlemen, each bearing 
the surname of Homer, not an unusual one in 
Dorset, contested a county division, and at a 
public meeting one of them, feeling suddenly 
unwell, had to retire, when a local humorist, on 
his opponent's side, remarked: 

“Homer’s Odd, I see.” 

“Homer’s Ill, I add!” promptly rejoined an 
adherent. ; 
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TERRIBLE FALL. 1 
This is said to be one of the diversions occasion- 
ally indulged in at Kansas City: 


Solemn-faced man (with newspaper) — Wall, 1 
see there was a sin; r accident at one of the 

slaughter-houses out at the stock-yards yesterday. | 
A man who was leaning out of an upper story \ 
window let go and dropped sixty feet, and wasn’t | 


Eager listener—How did that happen? 
Solemn-saced man—They were pigs’ feet. 


HIS DIM IDEA. 
A teacher was giving to her class an exercise in 


: spelling and defining words. 


aa homasy she sald to a curly-haired little boy, | 


Pll ‘ibe 
Pr box, 








Define it.” | 
“An Ibex,” answered Thomas, after a prolonged 
mental struggle, “is where you look in the back 
art of the book when you want to find anything 
hat’s printed in the front part of the book.” 
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‘UL_PENMANSHIP 


SCHOOL OF 
TELECRAPHY, 
Janesville, Wis., 


Cures Represent Four Continents. 
Endorsed by Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, New York's world- 


. D., University of 
D. D., LL. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Catholic Cathedral, Phila 

Send for new 67-page book to the 
Philadelphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


6th year. Edwin 8. Johnston, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering forty years. 


Bishop C. H: For 
Archbishop P. J. R 








NOTHING 
TOO GOOD FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


DENTOMYRH is purchased by the 
U.S.Gov. The soldier is taught, and 
you should know, that good Teeth, a 
clean Mouth, firm Gums,a sweet Breath, 
are necessary for good health, and 
good health is necessary to be 

A Victor in the Battle of Life. 


WRIGHT'S 


PALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE SERIES. 


eh number devoted to some athleticexercise, with 
tructions by leading authorities on the subject. 


Indian Clubs and Dumb - Bells. 


Pi 10 Cents. 





A compre 
will enable you 
expert without a teac! 


Any of the follov 
at 10 cents per copy 


No. 2. Indian Clubs and 
Dumb-Bells. No. 4. How to 
Become a r. No. 29. 
s ith Pulley 
No. 42, How to use 
ching Bag 
‘Training 
. Wrestl 
84. Care of the E 
Clubs. No. 104. Gra’ rises. 
Mustrated Catalogue of all sports mailed Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
NEw YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
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FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, GUMS AND BREATH. 


A delicious, in collapsible 

creamy” TOOTH PASTE ™ “tube: 
made after same formula as Wright's renowned 
Tooth Soap, Powder or Wash. 

















PURE! 





DELICIOUS?! 


Is purifying and healing. It whitens 
onbons Chocolates, and peace the teeth. Prevents 
aap JaW, decay. Hardens the gums, Removes 


offensive breath. Is convenient to 

use. Endorsed by eminent medical 

and dental scientists. 

A perfect antiseptic 
dentifrice. 

At all druggists, 25¢., or from 


CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Dept. H. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Booklet, “‘A Tooth Treat,” 
timonials and sample FREE, 


suitable for PRESENTS. 
CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 


Aayliry COCOA CHOCOLATES, 
QUALITY UNEXCELLED! GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








“‘Land.yes! Iused to be thin 
enough before I used 
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How Sultan Harun Paid Tribute. 


Three or four centuries ago, about the time the 
Spaniards came to the Philippines, a tribe of 
Malays made their way from Borneo into the 
Sulu Islands. They were so fierce and warlike 
that for centuries they defied the power of Spain. 
Converted to Mohammedanism before their migra- 
tion, they resisted the attempts of the Spaniards 
to turn them to Christianity. The quick martyr- 
dom of the missionaries was the only result of 
such efforts. 

The Spaniards called these newcomers Moros, 
or Moors, in distinction from Indios, or Indians, 
the name given to the other nations. A writer 
in Frank Leslie's Mayazine describes these 
Moros as born pirates. It was long their custom 
at the setting in of the southwest monsoon to 
launch their boats and set off on a piratical expe- 
dition to the north. Landing on the coast of the 
first island reached, they would attack town and 
country alike, usually with success, and always 
with savage cruelty. The Spaniards sent many 
expeditions against the Moros, but it was like 
sending sheep against wolves, and more’ than 
one Spanish force was cut to pieces. Landings 
were made at times, and forts built even in Sulu 
itself. But the garrisons did not remain long. 
The forts were taken and their defenders either 
slain or driven out by the indomitabla Moros. 


| said, 


Within the last quarter of a century, however, 


the Spaniards, with the aid of gunboats and 
rapid -firing guns, put an end to the Moro 
piracies, and to some extent subdued the people. 
General Arolas, a Spanish commander of unusual 
energy and ability, brought the Moros of Sulu 
into such subjection that for years they were 
forced to live in peace, or rather in a sort of 
armed truce. One thing Arolas did not try to do. 
Ile was wise enough not to tax the Moros. The 
Spanish government even saw best to keep the 
Moro sultan in its pay, giving him an annual 
pension of two thousand four hundred dollars. 

In 1885 an event occurred which taught the 
Spaniards what kind of material they were 
handling. General Arolas had returned to 
Spain, and a less shrewd and more avaricious 
man was in his place. This officer, with the 
usual Spanish desire for gold, decided to tax the 
Moros. Ile accordingly sent them word that 
they were assessed at a certain rate, and ordered. 
them to come to town and pay. 

On the day appointed a large number of them 
came, headed by their sultan, Datto Harti. 
The governor hesitated a little at such a show of 
force, but on the principle of the more men the 
more money, decided to welcome them to the town. 

Harun came to him with a show of humility, 
and offered a bag of pearls his share of the 
tribute. Before the governor could grasp the 
bag, however, the Moro drew a keen blade from 
beneath his coat, and in a moment the skull of 
the Spaniard was cleft to the teeth. The sultan’s 
followers then set upon the soldiers, of whom 
only two or three escaped. Afterward they 
razed the town to the ground, It was thus that 
Datto Harun paid tribute to Spain. 












The Pygmies of Central Africa. 


The pygmies of Central Africa have found a 
new and appreciative describer in Mr. A. B. 
Lloyd, a1 mary of the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society, who, in hi: dwarf and Cannibal 
Country,"—a book recently published,— writes 
in a most interesting way of his experiences 
with the little people. 

His acquaintance with them began while he 
sat reading in the clearing of an African forest. 
All at once he became suddenly aware that he 
was an object of intense and curious interest to 
a number of little faces, peering at him through 
the interspaees of a thicket. 

His hands, held out in friendly greeting, 
encouraged a pygmy to advance toward him. 
He came slowly and shyly, and after staring at 
the white man wonderingly, hurriedly hid his 
face in his hands. 

Other pygmies followed their leader in his 
advance, and although on close view the mis- 
sionary was struck by their diminutive stature, 
he was no less impressed by their powerful 
physique. Their chests were broad and finely 
developed, and their arms and lower limbs were 
singularly massive and muscular. They were 
armed with bows and quivers of arrows and 
short throwing spears, and around arms or 
necks, as individual choice swayed them, they 
wore rings of iron. 

When constraint had worn away, the mission- 
ary and the leader of the band chatted pleasantly 
together in the Toro language, which the little 
man spoke tolerably well, although occasionally 
intermixed with the language of pygmy-land, 
and the white man was somewhat astonished by 
the intelligence of the speaker. 

He said that his country was seven days’ 
journey in length by six in breadth. When 
asked as to the number of his people, he took a 
small stick and broke it into forty pieces, and 
said that each piece represented a chief, and then 
went on to enumerate the followers of each. 
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The aggregate was some ten thousand. The 
missionary says: 
“He told me that he knew long ago of my 
coming, and I asked him, ‘How?’ He said that 
several days ago he saw me. ‘Saw me!’ I said. 
‘When did you see me?’ ‘I have seen you in 
the forest for six days.’ ‘But 1 did not see you,’ 
I said, and then he laughed most heartily and 
‘No, I could not see him, but he saw me.’ 

“Upon further inquiry 1 found that a large 
party of these little creatures had been watching 
our every movement all through the forest, while 
we were in the most blissful ignorance of the 
fact. At every camp they had hovered about us, 
peering at us through the thicket as we passed. 
Why did they not attack us? is the question 
that kept coming into my mind. If they are 
the thievish, wicked little people that they have 
been represented, why did they not molest us? 
We were entirely in their power, and had been 
for the last six days. 

“Perhaps it was our very helplessness that 
protected us. They saw that we were not as the 
other white men who had passed through their 
forest, armed with guns and having a big follow- 
ing of soldiers; or perhaps I had been overheard 
speaking in the language of Toro to my boys, 
and this had given them confidence. I firmly 
believe, however, that they are not untrust worthy 
folk, as is usually supposed, but like most 
Africans, when not interfered with they are 
perfectly harmless."” 





tee 


««Water-Sucker.”’ | 


In many districts of China the water-supply is 
very scanty, and in dry seasons great suffering 
results. Western knowledge might easily do 
much to remedy this evil, it would seem; but 
Mr. Smith, in his account of “Village Life in 
China,’ shows that many obstacles stand in the 
way of such benevolent undertakings. 


It was proposed to put a forcepump in a 
village well not far from the mission premises, 
where much water was daily drawn by a great 
many people with a great deal of labor. The 
force-pump would make this toil mere child’s , 
play. The plan was so plainly foreordained to 
success that one of the missionaries was moved 
to promise also a stone watering-trough, which, 
in Chinese phrase, would be a “joy to ten thou- 
sand generations.” 

The village committee listened gravely to these 
proppsals without manifesting that exhilaration 
which the obviously successful nature of the 
innovation seemed to warrant, but promised to 
consider and report later. When the next 
meeting of this committee with the missionaries 
took place, the Chinese expressed a wish to ask 
a few questions. They pointed out that there 
were four or five wells in the village. ‘Was it 
the intention of the Western foreign ‘shepherds’ 
to put a ‘water-sucker’ into each of these wells 

‘oof course not. It was meant for the one 
nearest the mission premises. 
































After an impressive silence, the committee 
remarked that there was a further question which 
had occurred to them. This vil , although 





better off than those about, had ome families 
which owned not a foot of land. These landless 
persons had to pick upa living as best they could. 
One way was by cd ig and selling water from 
house to ouae in buckets. According to the 
account of the shepherds, the new water-sucker | 
would render jc so easy to get water that any one’ 
could do it, and the occupation of drawers of 
water would be largely gone. It could not be 
the intention of the benevolent shepherds to 
throw a class of workmen out of work. What 
form of industry the benevolent shepherds 
propose to furnish to the landless class to 
compensate them for the loss of their livelihood ? 

At this point the silence was even more 
impressive than before. 

After another pause, the village committee 
returned to their questions. They said that 
Western inventions are very inger 8, but that 
Chinese villages “attain unto stupidity.’ As 
long as the Western shepherds .were at hand 
explain and to direct the use of the water-suc! 
all would doubtless go well; but they had noticed 
that Western inventions sometimes had a way of 
becoming injured by the tooth of time, or by 
ent. Suppose that something of 
this sort took place with the water-sucker, and 
suppose that no shepherd was at hand to repair 
or replace it, what should then be done, after the 
villagers had come to depend upon it? 

In view of these various considerations, is 
ising that the somewhat discouraged ’shep- 
ave up the plan of interfering with Oriental 
ies? 



































Games of Indian Children. 


The Shoshone and Arapahoe school children 
enjoy games and sports as well as their white 
friends. In describing the schools established 
for Indian children, Mr. Frank A. Virtue writes 
as follows: 

The Indian children look for 
night’’ with lively anticipation. 
to take part in new pla 





rd to “play- | 
They are eager | 
and catch the spirit of 

the hour in an enthusiastic manner. Much the 

same games are playec among white children, 

but these of course are new to the boys and girls | 
fresh from the teepees or log huts. 

Blind man’s buff, hunt-the-whistle, take-home- 
what-you-borrowed, and many others, never 
fail to interest them. In the spacious chapel 
room on sociable nights many amusing antics 
may be witnessed, but boisterous talking and 
laughing are unknown, On that evening the 
girls always appear in their best dresses and the 
boys in uniform suits, 

The children are fond of music, and often 
gather about the piano or organ and sing from 
the “Gospel Hymns.’” arching by twos and 
fours is another pa: which pleases them. 
Pantomime shadows have proved an entertaining 
di ion. Picking up potatoes from the floor 
with a spoon and bitching bean-bags haye not 
been uninteresting. 
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Rochester Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Opened Oct. Ist. High and 





dry location ina village free from evil influences. 
Laboratories. Scholarships. hool Life. 
American Ideals. Dr. G. R. WHITE, Pri 





re, Pri tral 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES!) 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
headaches. Costs 25 cents. At druggists, or 
Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents, 


Abitious and enter- 
prising young men 
are wanted to learn 
Shorthand or... 

the ALBANY 


COL. 
reparation for positions in business, For 





LE 
particulars address CARNBLL & Hort, Albany, N. ¥- 


MY SITUATION 


WITH Ivers & POND PIANO Co, was obtained for me 
by Burdert College of 


Actual Business and Shortha 
i Hoston,. Write to BURDE 
St., Boston, for prospectus. 
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or more of thi 
lowing premiur 
Watches. Clocks, 
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Electric 


Ps. 
Bracelets, Ladies’ 


Write for Catalogue. 


R 1. SHERMANMIG: ‘CO. 
173 STATE ST Boston 













Fast Time to 


Salt Lake 





CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


NO CHANGE of cars via Chicago- 
Union Pacific and North-Western 
Line; all meals in dining cars. Faster 
than any other route. Trains leave Chi- 
cago 6.30 p. m. and 10.30 p. m. every 
day. Tourist tickets are sold at all 
prominent agencies the year round. Call 
on any agent for tickets or address 
368 Washington Street, Boston 
461 Broadway, - - New York 








“Worth Reac Reading,” 


tells you how to 








Ill. 


It Behaves. 


The Richmond Range behaves the way 
a Range ought to behave. 

It bakes beautifully. Not too slow, 
not too fast, but just the way you regulate 
it—in fact, just right. 

It has a ventilated oven, and all the 
obnoxious odors, oven gas and steam are 
carried off in this way instead of escaping 
into the kitchen. 

It has an excellent draft and the best 
system of flues. It gives you all the heat 
there is in the coal, and it requires less 
coal than any other Range. 

Besides all this, it is a Range worth 
looking at— gracefully built and richly 
ornamented. 

You really ought to cook on a 


RICHMOND 


Send for Catalogue. 


The Richmond Stove Co., 


Norwich, Conn, 





HERIDANS 
CONDITION 
PowDER | 


There’s Dollars 


IN EGGS 


During the Winter Season. 
To keep your hens in good 
condition so that they will lay 
well there’s no betterplan than 
that of mixing a small quantity 
of Sheridan’s Condition Pow- 
der in their food every day. 
Thousands have adopted this 
plan with splendid success. 
Why don’t you try it? 
‘old by area 





8. ohesta: 23Custom HouseSt ,Boston, 
Sample of the best Poult 
Paper sent FREE. 


ANDGET 
PLENTY OF 


























“Sterling Products” 


The value of knowledge lies in its application. Now the 
reason we are anxious you should know the goodness of 


“Blue Brand” 
All Leaf Lard 


is that you may profit by it. There’s no longer any 
necessity for trying out your own lard, because you secure %% 
the same results in ‘* Blue Brand’? All Leaf Lard. It % 
couldn’t be otherwise, because ze employ only the best ® 
raw chilled leaf, prepare the lard by the latest methods, 

and use all necessary care to achieve the best possible & 
All this, together with a lot of other valuable information, is contained in our 


Free Booklet 


$$ entitled “Sterling Products.’ You'll be well repaid in sending for it, because you can then 
s) more intelligently order Hams, Bacon, Lard, Sausages and other Pork Products. Ask your 
’s grocer fora pail of the Lard. Ask us for the Booklet. Both will be supplied upon request. 


NGLE CHOP 


ooLoone ff EA 


SOLD BY YOUR GROCER. SEND FOR 


ree Sample 


of this fragrant, delicious 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy it 
to please yourself. 
DELANO, POTTER & CO., 


43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, -. BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 


Hersom M's ration SAPONC 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ a 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 


: 
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Be Not Deceived by Imitations of Similar Name. 
BOSTON PACKING & PROVISION CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








































Send 13 Cents 
for a full-size package of 
Minute 
Gelatine 


if your grocer hasn’t it. Each 
package makes one-half gallon 
of finest jelly. Requires no soak- 
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“4 | 
ing. Made ready in a minute. ) ng wishin, 
While we're sending you this we a Cian Woodwork, Windows, etc 
will send also a sample of our ' set nS i | BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
© - N i A | 
Minute | RR ch rs i Each 10-Cent Package contains a 
2 dA | 
Tapioca all ESE 
p a ae §=PRESENT. 


and a copy of the Minute Receipt 
Book—brimful of splendid re- 
ceipts for making desserts with 










Nea 


| i =| We give} Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
: Send for Premium List, Free. 





ORANGE, MASS. the Minute: preparations. "kao THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., EW a New Bedford, Mass. 








Orange, Mass. 


CIDER MILLS GIVEN AWAY. 


To any one sending us four cents in stamps.to pay postage, etc., we will send a 
beautiful reproduction of an old-fashioned cider mill lithographed i in four colors. 
IT’S A WORKING MECHANICAL TOY. 

Size 6x9 inches. Made to stand alone on mantel or table. The whole thing is 
so true to nature that it seems almost as if you could hear the roar of the water 
working the great water-wheel and the noise of the grinder grinding the apples 

ag they are shoveled into the hopper. There’s a 


Water=Wheel That TuEAS, 


and as it turns four pic- 
tures are brought into 
view, showing how Aunt 
Sally’s Old-fashioned Cider 
Apple Sauce is made. 
While we’re sending 
you the Cider Millwe’ll 
tell you moreabout this 
famous Apple Sauce 
and how to get it. 
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Wesson’s v2" 
CooKing Oil? 


Goes Twice as Far as any Fat or Butter. 













It is easily digested, and will enable a dyspeptic 
to eat fried foods with comfort. It is purely veg- 
etable, and may be used in all foods at all times. 


IT SHORTENS BEST. IT FRIES BEST. 
IT BAKES BEST. IT TASTES BEST. 


Your grocer has it or will get it. 


CUSHMAN BROS. COMPANY, Distributors, 


78 Hudson St., New York 34 Central St., Boston. 



















Send 4 cents for post- 
age, etc. The Cider Mill 
itself is PREB. 


A.A.KNIGHTS & SON, 
87 Commercial St., Boston. 
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SAW YER’S 
CRYSTAL 


SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE. PEOPLE S: ‘CHOICE. 
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SOLUTE UNIFORMITY 
AND HYGIEMG 
| PERFECTION, — 


SLEN COOAING- 








MAGEE FURNACE Co., 
32 to 38 Union Street, Boston, 


Se 
MAGEE HEA TERS AND RANGES. 3 AU. AP = 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
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AWARDED COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 
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Boston, Mass., November 15, 1900. 
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“ USI!” the boy said. “The 


the low huts scowled at her as she went by, | 
and muttered to themselves. In Tsiskwa’s | 
hut Neil made her cuddle down among the 
blankets while he told her legend after legend 
until she fell asleep. Her hand still clung to 
his, and he had to unclasp the fingers to get 
away, | 
She was a great trouble to him, but he felt 
very tender toward her as he went outside, 
and his head began to whirl with the problem 
of how to get her back to the white settle- 
ments. Tsiskwa could not take her, for the 
Indians and whites were at war, and he! 








schleech-ow! will come faw 

“J don’t care!’ the little girl 
sobbed. “I — want — my — mother! 
Oh, 1 want my mother!”’ 

The boy looked at her helplessly. 
She was a little black-haired thing, all 
crumpled and twisted into a ragged 
knot of sorrow. She had dropped 
down beside a log, and was sobbing 
aloud. She was not half as old as he— 
at least he did not count her so. She 
was seven and he was nine. 

“I tell you,” he insisted, ‘‘it’s no 
use clying. The schleech-owl will 
come faw you.” 

She lifted her head, her grief sud- 
denly lulled by contempt. “I’d be 
ashamed if I couldn’t say ‘screech’ 
and ‘cry!’”? she scoffed. “You talk 
like a baby!”’ 

His face grew red, and he twisted 
his mouth with a great effort at enun- 
ciation. “I can say ‘screech’ and 
‘ery !’”” he declared. ‘I’m not a baby, 
I’m an Indian; but I don’t look as 
much like one as you do. My eyes 
are blue, and yours are just as black— 
and your hair —" 

“My hair curls,’ the little girl re- 
torted, “and I want my mother!’ 

He sat down on the log and swung 
his bare feet. His legs were bare, 
too, and almost the whole of his 
sturdy, muscular little body; the 
brownness of the skin showed that it 
had been bare a long time. His hair 
was sunburned to a queer, tawny 
color, and was dressed with feathers. 
The little girl wore the tatters of a 
dress that had been made in the white 
settlements, for the Indians had cap- 
tured her only a month before; but 

















Votume 74. NuMBER 46. 
$1.75 a Year. Stncie Corizs 5 Cents. 


another of the men headed him; in a moment 
they had posted themselves round the village 
so as to command all the paths which led to the 
council-house in the center, and those who were 
not needed to guard the paths chased the pony, 
running him at full speed round and round the 
council-house, while they laughed and yelled. 
Then Neil saw that they were not trying to 
catch the pony, but were chasing him for the 
fun of hearing the bell ring; he saw, too, that 
they were all very drunk. The frightened 
racing of the pony and the clamor of the bell 
were a huge joke to them, and gradually the 
women, children and men who had 
stayed in the village caught the spirit 
of the thing and joined in the pursuit, 
until the whole population was rushing 
round and round the council-house, 
and throwing sticks and stones. 

In the midst of the hubbub, the 
white child came to the door of 
Tsiskwa’s house; for a moment she 
stood silent, her black eyes wild with 
terror, and then she screamed. Her 
voice was so shrill that it pierced 
through all the other sounds, and 
reminded everybody that she was still 
with them and still unhappy. 

The women and children glanced 
back at her as they ran, and shouted 
ugly things, but Gahuni, the man who 
had captured her, swerved out of the 
Tace, jumped off his horse, and stag- 
gered toward her with a look so angry 
that she screamed again and ran from 
him, calling to Neil. Neil caught her 
by the hand, and darted down the 
path toward the woods. He thought 
Gahuni would turn back when he saw 
her getting out of the way, but Gahuni 
followed, and when Neil glanced back 

“over his shoulder his heart came up 
in his throat, for he saw that the 
Indian had drawn his hunting-knife, 
and the hate in his half-crazy face left 
no doubt that he would kill the child 
if he caught her. 

Some of the other Indians followed ; 
part of them were drunk with liquor 
and part with excitement, but Gahuni 
stumbled over a root and barred the 
path a moment, giving the children a 
little time. Neil left the path and 
dragged the little girl into the woods, 
counting on eluding the Indians by 
turns and twists among the trees. 
Their voices clamored behind him, and 


the bell; but the little girl had stopped 
crying at last, and she ran like a baby 








the boy had spent four out of his nine 
years among them. 

She threw her arms around his neck. 
“O Neil, Neil, take me to my mother!” 
she pleaded. “‘Nobody’s watching us now; we and sobbed again. After a while he gave her 
can run away and go home. O Neil, you ; shoulder a little poke. ‘I’m going back,’’ he 
aren’t an Indian; you’re white like me, and I | said. ‘Come along!’’ 
want to go home!” She picked herself up slowly, and he ran 

Without meaning to be unkind, he shook . ahead along a path which took them out of the 
himself free. “Well, I don’t want to go home,” uncleared woods, past fields of waving maize, 
he said. “There are no men at home, and my into the Indian village. She stumbled after 


‘“IF SANDY HADN'T DIED, 17D GO HOMES’ 


himself was so little that he could not lead her 
through the wilderness, even if he could escape 


| the Indians. 


mother—my mother is queer.’” Hie was speak- | him, half-blinded by her tears, but dreadfully | 


ing slowly, partly to be very careful with his afraid of being left alone. The Indian women 
r’s, and partly because, as he spoke, the : who were hoeing in the corn-fields shook their 
memories of his past life were crowding back | heads in dislike as they heard her sobbing and 


to him. ‘My mother is queer,” he repeated, | calling out to the boy. There had never been | 


kicking his heels in a troubled way against the , a captive child among them who had cried so 
log, ‘“‘and I’m scared at home.” 
Tier black eyes grew incredulous. “Scared?” with her. Ayasta, whose husband had brought 
she said. ‘Scared at home?” her to the village, had refused to adopt her, 
He nodded. ‘You see my father’s dead, | and no one else had volunteered. Neil had 
and my brother—” her hands flew up to her ' heard that if Tsiskwa, his foster-father, had 
face as if to shut out horrible memories; he; not pleaded for her, she would have been 
had forgotten that her father and brothers had | killed. The Indians had been so kind to him 
been killed by the Indians. He checked himself | that he could not believe they would ever really 
and then went on chokily. ‘‘It was the Tories ‘ harm her, but she had such a way of clinging 
killed my father and my brother, and at home to him that he had come to feel responsible for 
it’s so lonesome. When I’m big enough I may her. 
go back to fight the Tories, but I don’t want ‘Screamer! Screamer!” the women called, 
to go now. You know the soldiers eaptured , hatefully. ‘The screech-owl will catch you!” 
me and took me home once but I found that | The little girl paid no attention; she did not 


my brother was dead, and one day I saw! understand their language, and she was too | 
Tsiskwa in the woods and came back with. unhappy to notice them, but Neil waited for ; 


him. I was a baby when my own father was | her and took her roughly by the hand, angry 


killed, and Tsiskwa is my father now. I don’t! because she made herself a nuisance, and yet | 


want togohome.” He was silent a little while, ' sorry for her. 

still swinging his brown heels against the log., ‘Don’t cly!" he begged. “I'll tell you all 

“Tnali’s not my brother, though,’’ he added | about the time the bears left the tribe and went 

suddenly, “at least he’s not a brother like off to live in the woods. Come to Tsiskwa’s 

Sandy.” Ile clenched his teeth to keep from house; there’s nobody there.’’ 

erying. “I liked Sandy better than anybody,” She blinked the tears out of her eyes, and 

headded. “If Sandy hadn’t died, I’d go home.” : held his hand while they passed through the 
She sank down where she had been before | village. The women who were working round 


much, and one by one they had all lost patience ' 





| louder and wilder. 


And besides, he did not want to leave the 
Indians; he was lonesome and afraid in his 
mother’s house. The Revolution had begun, 
and in North Carolina the Revolution was the 
bitterest of civil wars; the whole country was 
bloodthirsty with the longing for freedom, for 
authority and for revenge. J1is mother fright- 
ened him with her strange eyes, always burning 
with hatred for the Tories. 

He stood in the doorway, looking at the 
Indian boys who were playing shinny. Sud- 
denly they dropped their shinny sticks, and 
raced along the path which led out into the 
woods beyond the corn-fields. Neil dashed 
after them, although he had been thinking too 
hard to hear anything, and did not know what 
they were running for. The women in the 
corn-fields dropped their hoes and ran, too. 
Somewhere in the woods a bell was ringing; 
at first the sound was faint, then it grew 
A riderless pony burst into 
sight between the trees, and after him galloped 
a dozen mounted Indians, yelling, shouting, 
swaying to and fro on their horses, and striking 
at him with long switches and prods whenever 
they came in reach. The bell was tied round 
the pony’s neck, and rang frantically as he 


Tan. 
At first the women and children drew back 


in alarm. Neil was the only one among them ! 


who had ever heard a bell before, and they 
could not understand what made the sound. 
The men called to them to head the pony off. 


Neil jumped in front of him and he turned; | 


one of the men rode alongside and headed him 
again; he rushed in still another direction, and 


rabbit when the dogs are close behind. 
Even Neil was so small that the 
bushes hid him most of the time, and 
, once in a while he held her still a 
; Moment out of sight, while she panted, with her 
little hands clenched tight against her heart. 

In those moments the longing to protect her 
| grew in him. She seemed so little and helpless 
‘that he wanted to pick her up and carry her, 
| but he was too wise to try it; he could only 
' listen and think for her, and keep fast hold of 
her band. She and he were white, and the 
Indians were chasing them. It was strange 
| how the years of his life in the village fell 
away from him, leaving nothing but the inborn 
distrust of one race for the other, the over- 
powering sense of kinship with his own people 
and longing for them. It made no difference 
to him that his own life was not in danger; his 
| pity for the little girl had broadened into horror 
: at her position. 
| The shouting of the Indians bewildered him, 
for they were scattering in all directions through 
1 the woods, and he did not know which way 
to turn. Some one was coming very near, 
crackling through the undergrowth. Neil and 
the little girl had crouched in a bit of open, 
half-surrounded by a blackberry thicket; Neil 
pushed the child in front of him between the 
thorny canes, and he almost screamed with 
dismay when her ragged dress caught and held 
her. He released it and they crept in among 
the stalks, but a shred of cloth was left behind 
which he dared not stop to pull from the 
thorns. The child gave a sob, for a brier had 
cut her face. 

“Don’t cly!”’ he pleaded. “Oh, they’ll kill us 
if you cly!”” The heavy steps were so close 
that he could hardly keep from crying out 
himself in dread. 

She shut her teeth and crept on; Neil reached 
out and held her still, for fear some one should 
see the brambles move. Some tears rolled down 





- still farther back was the jangling of. 
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her cheeks, and fell upon the dry leaves with a | 
splash. The steps crashed by, and the children 
breathed again. 

“Go on!” Neil whispered. 
deep, deep in the thicket.’’ 

They crept forward, torn and bleeding from 
the thorns, and quite forgetful of the thread of 
cloth behind them. The thicket dipped into a 
ravine, and in the middle of it was a dampened | 
trail where the rain-water drained away after) 
showers. It was soft from a rain which had 
fallen the day before, and the mud clung to them 
as they crept along it, with the wild growth 
tangling over their heads. 

“They'll never find us here,” Neil whispered. | 
“We can hide till after dark —” 

A shout came from the edge of the thicket; 
the Indian had turned back, and had seen the 
rag and the trodden place where they had crept . 
between the briers. Other Indians shouted in 
answer, and came trampling toward the thicket, 
their very noise showing that. they were still 
reckless and beside themselves. The children ; 
cowered a moment, clinging to each other, and 
then heard the men hacking away at the brambles, | 
cutting a path to follow them. | 

It seemed useless to try to escape any longer, 
but it was too dreadful just to wait. Neil pushed | 
the little girl ahead of him again, and they crept ' 
on down the ravine. Suddenly a bit of open | 
daylight shone in front of them. At first he was 
afraid to go toward it, but he dared not stop. , 
As they crawled forward, he noticed a sound of 
running water, and after a few more yards, the 
tangle of briers opened and a path led down 
to the broad pool of a creek. Neil peered out, 
and up and down. He knew the creek with all : 
its bends. It was shallow here and babbled over 
stones, but just around a curve he could hear it 
pouring over a ledge which he had seen bare | 
sometimes in dry weather, and he remembered | 
that it overhung a little cave. 

The Indians were close behind them, working 
throngh the thicket. Neil could hear Tsiskwa 
calling him to come back and not to be afraid. 
For an instant he hesitated, but the child pulled 
at his arm. He crept down the bank with her, 
und they ran up the creek. Just as they rounded 
the curve, they heard the Indians come out upon 
the bank and divide into two parties. Neil caught 
up the child, and ran for the waterfall. Its icy 
downpour cut off his breath; the child clutched 
him, gasping and struggling, but he plunged | 
through into the cave, and the water closed | 
behind them in a gray, glittering veil, shutting , 
them in. They shivered and caught their breath | 
behind it, straining their ears for sounds of 
pursuit ; they could hear nothing but the rush of | 
the water, and after a moment Neil was certain 
that the Indians had forgotten the hidden cave, 
and had turned back. \ 

The child dropped down on the stones, fright- 
ened by the ruar of the water. “Don’t ely!’ he 
began, and then he realized that no one could 
hear her, and in the relief of it, his voice broke 
and he buried his face in his hands. There was 
a pause now in which he could thinx, and he 
was almost as frightened as she. She huddled 
close to him, erying out all her nervous fear and 
loneliness, while he sat with his feathered head | 
bowed, trying to think what he should do next. 
Even if the Indians did not find them again, he 
knew how many days’ marches it took to reach 
the white settlements, and how poorly one could 
live on the berries and roots in the woods; and | 
besides, he did not know his way. | 

The child’s sobbing grew softer at last, and, 
she fell asleep with her small, cold hand in his. 
Tlis teeth chattered with the chill and dampness | 
of the cave, and his body grew into a crisscross ; 
of numb aches and twinging pains. } 

Before him he saw starvation and a lonely 
death in the woods, and behind him the life of 
the Indian village called and called. His terror 
of this went away as suddenly as it had come. 
They were cruel, these Indians, but so were the 
white people; he thought of the bitter loneliness 
of home, and all the courage went out of him. | 
But the child's hand held him closely, even in’ 
her sleep, and this time he did not unclasp it; 
they had suffered together. | 

The light through the waterfall began to fade. 
Tle lifted himself, stiff and sore in every joint, 
and waked the child. If they were ever to 
escape, it must be now, before it was too dark for 
them to tind some dry hiding-place in the woods. 
If the Indians were still watching for them, they 
would have to give themselves up, that wa: all. 
The child was dazed and frightened by the gloom, 
and when he dashed through the waterfall with 
her she screamed. 

He put his hand over her mouth, and his head 
reeled. Down below them by the creek a camp- ! 
fire was burning brightly, and round it was a 
stir of men and horses. The children stood 
trembling and hesitating, for the men had heard 
the scream and were looking round. Suddenly 
the children saw that the men were white. The 
little girl gave another ery, and breaking away 
from Neil, ran down iuto the camp. 

Nei] started to follow, and then stopped. He 
saw the men gather round the child, asking her 
questions. One of them picked her up and held 
her close. Neil was forgotten. They were passing 
her from man to man, and they did not know 
that he was out there in the dark. He had saved 
her and nobody thanked him. Tle drew back. 
He might steal home to the village now. 

‘The child scrambled out of the arms of the: 


“We must hide 











THE YOUTH’S 


man who was holding her. ‘‘Neil!’’ she called, 
“Neil!” 

She pulled the man by the hand, and came | 
searching for him. | 





COMPANION. 


treaty with them this morning and they all went 
home tipsy, playing with a bell.” 

Years afterward, Neil remembered who had 
made the Indians drunk, and used the incident 
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girl! What a fine and splendid thing it would 
be for you to help him put me out! Do come— 
this rooster is afraid of the hen!” 

Philena spoke with such withering langhter in 


He retreated noiselessly, deeper and deeper in pleading for them, when they were sent to her tones that the whole school laughed, and 


into the shadows. Something stronger than 
himself seemed to draw him away against his 
will. The voices of the men sounded harsh and 
loud, and his heart went crying back toward the | 
quiet of the woods. 





Suddenly the camp-fire flamed up freshly, send- | the boy drew himself back, staring hard. Then; 


| exile in the West, but at the time he said nothing. | none responded to Sam’s appeal. 


The little girl was pulling at his arm, and he 
followed her into the firelight. 

Some one lifted him and held him close, just 
as the little girl had been held. For a moment. 


He stood, 
twisting his hands together, a picture of cw- 
ardice and rage. 

Then Philena threw the rawhide at Sam's 
feet. 


“There!’? she said. “Now you have the 


ing a glow upon all the trees. Neil forgot all something in the face above him reminded him | rawhide. Pick it up and you will be just as 


about himself, and ran forward. 
“Put out your fire! Put out your fire!” he! 
called. 


sink wearily into the man’s strong arms. 


“The Indians will see it and come| The feathers in Neil’s head-dress brushed the , single-handed! 


| of his father and his brother, and he let himself | much afraid of me as you are now, you great 


coward! Why, you couldn’t fight anybody 


You would annoy and torment 


after you. Their village is less than a mile man in the face, and the man pulled them ont. and put out my father, a sick man, who would 


away.” 
“That’s all right,” the man explained. ‘We 
can camp where we please, for we finished a 


| 


| The little girl picked one of them up and danced 


round with it, wild with joy. ‘Neil,’ she cried, 
“Neil, you’re not an Indian any more!” 


A UNANIMOUS VOTE. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 





“IF THEM THREE BOYS COULD BE MADE TO TOE THE MARK ——"" 


the Red Oak district school hard to control. 

Indeed, it had the reputation of being the 
worst school in the county, and Reuben was a 
gentle-spirited elderly man in rather feeble health. 
He had come from an adjoining county, and now 
lived with his seventeen- year-old daughter, 
Philena, in three rooms of an old farmhouse 
about a mile from the schoolhouse. 

Hiram Pike, the director of the school, had 
doubted the wisdom of hiring Reuben, but no 
one else had applied for the position. 

“I’m mightily afeard he's too lackin’ in grit to 
manage Sam Tobey and Lem Lawson and Jake 
Bender. If them three boys could be made to 
toe the mark, it would be no great job to manage 
the rest of the school,” Hiram Pike had said. 

It soon became evident that Reuben Piper 
would be unable to make these three boys toe 
the mark. He had not the physical strength to 
thrash them, and his kindness they regarded as | 
proof that he was afraid of them. Sam Tobey 
declared that the teacher was trying to ‘‘soft- 
sawder’’ them, and that it would not “work” 
with him. Finally, Sam and the others had 
perfected their plans for putting the teacher 
out, locking the door against him and breaking 
up the school on a certain Friday moming, 
but when that morning came Reuben did not | 
appear. 

Instead, at a few minutes of nine o’cluck a 
tall, slender girl walked up to the schoolhouse 
door. She was Philena Piper. She showed no 
embarrassment; her head was held erect, and 
she walked with a free and easy gait. 

To the pupils about the doorway she said: 
“Good morning, boys and girls!” 

Some of the younger children returned her 
greetings, and one or two of the older girls 
nodded their heads and muttered, “Good morn- | 
ing!” 

Philena walked into the schoolhouse, and five | 
minutes later she appeared at the door with the 
bell in her hand. She rang it vigorously for a 
moment, and the boys and girls filed in to their 
seats with less noise and confusion than usual. 
When they were all seated, Philena rapped on | 
the desk for order. 


A FT ER three weeks Reuben Piper had found 


Then she said: “I suppose that you are rather | s 





surprised to see me here to-day. I have come} 
because my father is sick. He is too ill to be up 
today, and T have come to take his place. I 
have helped hint a little in other schools. Father | 
has written down the order of exercises, so I 
know just how to go ahead with the recitations.” | 

She glanced at the slip of paper in her hand and ; 
said: “I see that the A B C class recites first. | 
Will that class please come forward, and will the 
rest of you please attend to your lessons ?”” 

No teacher who had ever stood on that plat- 
form had shown greater self-control. It irritated | 





\I get it. I’m going to get 


annoys those who are trying to study. Please 
do not do it.” 

Sam Tobey scrawled on his slate and held it 
up so that Lem Lawson could read: “She is 
beginning to weaken. She said ‘please.’ 1’ll 
make her eat humble-pie before night! She 
can’t bulldoze me! She’s tov smart !’’ 

The school was more quiet and orderly during 
the next hour. Those piercing, discomforting 
black eyes of Philena’s were 
fixed on a boy the moment he 
became idle or noisy. She 
went about her work with 
perfect self-confidence. And 
Sam Tobey grew more and 
more vexed to see that she 
had the school well in hand. 
Even Lem Lawson turned 
red when she shook her head 
at him because he had his 
knife out in school, and Jake 
Bender had not whispered 
since Philena had rebuked 
him. 

It was almost time for the 
noon recess when Sam rose 
from his seat and sauntered 
down the aisle toward the 
door, 

Philena called out when 
he was half-way down the 
aisle: “‘Sam Tobey, go back 
to your seat and ask permis- 
sion before you leave it!” 

“I'm going to get a drink.” 

“You can wait fora drink 
until recess. You are break- 
ing the rules.” 

“Bah! Taint held by the 
rules. When I want a drink 


one now.”” 

He swaggered toward the 
water-pail. Philena watched 
him, with no trace of fear in 
her face and little of excite- 
ment. But when Sam was 
within three feet of the pail she darted forward, 
ized the large, long-handled tin dipper and gave 
the amazed boy a resounding whack on the head 
with it. The dipper was partly filled with water, 
which drenched Sam's red face, and caused him 
to gasp and sputter as he reeled back over a 
bench and sprawled at full length on the floor. 
Philena went back to the platform. 

Sam knew that the eyes of the school were 
on him and that his reputation was at stake. 
Getting upon his feet, he strode toward the 
platform, but Philena came forward to meet 
him, holding aloft a long, dangerous - looking 
rawhide. 


“ PHILENA RAPPED 
FOR ORD! 








Sam Tobey to see her so manifestly confident. 

He Jeaned across the aisle and whispered to’ 
Lem Lawson: “Thinks she’s mighty smart, 
don’t she?” | 

Philena’s voice, clear and commanding, rang | 
out: “Will that large boy on the rear seat in the 
third aisle stop whispering ?”” 

Sam turned red, giggled and hid his face behind 
his geography. Jake Bender leaned across the 
aisle to say something to Sam, but before he 
could speak, Philena rapped on the desk sharply 
with her ruler. 

“I want that Bender boy there to attend to his 
lessons,’ she said“ Whispering in school is 
contrary to the rules. It makes confusion and 


. Let's put her out! 


“Stop right where you are! I know you 
through and through! You are a cowardly 
bully, Sam Tobey, but I am not in the least 
afraid of you! Back to your seat! Go back, or 


| I will lash you all the way there!” 


She drew the rawhide up as if to strike, and 
Sam dodged and stepped back. He had no mind 
to feel that scourge around his ears. But think- 
ing he must make some show of audacity, he 
turned and called out weakly: 

“Come, Jake and Lem and the rest of you! 
Let's show her who is boss 
here!" 

“O yes, Jake and Lem and the rest of you. do | 
come and help this manly fellow to fight one/ 





be your good friend if you would let him! Le 

| any boy or girl in this school answer this: Has 
my father ever harmed one of you? Up with 
your hands if he has!’” 

Not a boy or a girl held up a hand. 

“Very well,” said Philena. “Now be fair 
and honest to him, and answer me this: Has 
jhe not always been kind and fair in his treat. 
ment of you? If he has been, up with your 
hands!” 

Nearly every hand in the room went up. 
Some of the larger girls, who longed for peace 
and order in the school, held up both hands, and 
some of them cried out, “Yes, he has! He 
has been the kindest and best teacher we ever 
had!" 

“Thank you,” said Philena. Her voice was 
less harsh when she turned to Sam and said: 

“Why didn’t you hold op your hand? What 
charge of unkindness or of unfairness have you 
to make against my father ?”” 

Sam hung his head in sullen silence. 

It was now time for the recess, and Philena 
said: “Now, boys and girls, my father is sick. 
He has been made so partly by the unnecessary 
| care and trouble brought upon him by a few boys 
in this school. It was cruel of them. They 
know they were mean to him. Well, I have 
| been to see Mr. Pike, and he says that I may 
| take my father’s place for the present if I can 

control the school. I believe that I can do it in 
some better way than by fighting with unmly 
boys. There is no reason why we should have 
any more trouble. I will do what is fair and 
right if you will. But I am perfectly able to 
defend myself against abuse or ill treatment of 
any kind. All that I ask is 
fair treatment. Shall I have 
it?” 

Up went nearly every hand 
in the room. Even Lem Law. 
son’s hand went up this time, 
his sister Jane, who sat near 
him, commanding him in pan- 
toinime. 

“We might as well make 
this unanimous,” said Philena, 
cheerily. “Only Sam here and 
Jake Bender have refused to 
hold up their hands. Come, 
now, boys; help us to make it 
a unanimons vote.” 

There was not a trace of 
resentment in her voice. A 
well-disposed boy sitting be 
hind Jake took his arm and 
held it up, and Jake allowed 
it to remain in the air when the 
boy had withdrawn his hand. 
Sam glanced around for a 
moment, and then his hand 
went up with the others. 

Philena clapped her hands 
joyfully and cried out: “A 
unanimous vote! Thank you! 
Thank you! School is dis 
missed !”” 

Philena taught that school 
the rest of the term, and when 
it came to an end Hiram Pike 
said to her: “I’m right sory 
your pa’s no better, but you 
give us the best term of school 
we have had for years. If you 
want the school next term you can have it, at an 
advance of ten dollars a month on your salary. 
T guess you'd get a unanimous vote if the scholars 
had their say so.” 





ON THE DESK 
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A Historic Bell. 


URING the fight between the famous United 

States frigate Constitution, “Old Iron 
sides,’* and the British frigate Guerrivre, a shot 
from the Guerriere carried away the Constitu- 
tion's bell. After the Guerriere surrendered, 
and while her dismantled bull rolled heavily, her 
bell tolled responsively to the movements of the 
shattered craft. The tones, remarkably clear and 
melodious, caught the attention of the midship- 
man of the Constitution’s forecastle, who had 
been ordered to hold himself in readiness to 40 
on board the vanquished vessel and superintend 
the transfer of prisoners. 

While the transfer was going on and the bat- 
tered hull rolled in the long, deep Atlantic swells, 
the bell continued to send forth musical tones. and 
so the midshipman did not forget it. Assisted 
by a carpenter’s mate, he had it, with all its 
fixtures, removed and placed in position on the 
topgallant-forecastle of the Constetution. 

around this bell, about four inches from the 
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crown, '§ the following inscription: “Peter 
Secest, Amsterdam, Anno 1263, me fecit,” 
whieh is to Say that Peter Secest: made this bell 
in Amsterdam in the year 1263. The figures | 
carved on the bell, together with other well- 
authenticated facts, indicate that it was long 
used on a convent in England, and was seques- 
trated during the Reformation. Just how it 
caine into use ona ship of war is not so plain. 
But, once so employed, it probably became 
widely known in the navy on account of its | 
remarkably fine tone and workmanship, and so 
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government, and it ought to be placed once more 
on the forecastle of “‘Old Ironsides,”’ where it 
would serve to promote the sentiment that jeal- 
ously guards and preserves national trophies—a 
sentiment closely akin to that which guards and 
preserves the liberties of the people and the 
independence of the nation. 

In connection with the old bell, it may not be 
amiss to mention a pleasing sequel to the famous 
fight between the Constitution and the Guer- 
ritre. Before abandoning his prize, which was 
a hopeless wreck, the American captain, Hull, 


in the olden time, marched Rome’s minor ! 
triumphs, reached the height from which Monte 
Cavo unrolls her magnificent panorama, record- 
ing a page of history unrivaled in the world. 
: Below us on Alba Longa dwelt, as shepherds, 
those who first traced the map of Rome. On 
the left sparkled Nemi, Diana’s Mirror, still! 
guarding, but beneath her blue waters, the 
enameled decked yachts of Caligula. Far off 
, was Pratica, where .Eneas landed, and Antium, 
| beloved of Nero; and nearer, Lavinia, who still ; 
disputes with Pratica the honor of first sheltering 
, the hero, and preserves, in proof of priority and 


it had doubtless passed from vessel to vessel until | asked the British captain, Dacres, if there was 
it finally found a resting-place on the stout old: anything in particular on board the Guerri¢re 
timbers of the American frigate. | which he wished to preserve. Dacres said he | to which he moored his bark. 

During one of the many overhaulings expe-' much desired to save a large Bible, the gift of! Yet all this history of bygone times seemed | 
rienced by ‘Old Ironsides"’—for the frigate is like | his mother, and Captain Hull sent an officer compressed into yesterday as we turned to the 
the boy’s jack-knife, which had first new blades | for it. ' right and viewed the vast stretch of Campagna, 
and then a new handle—the bell was removed, Many years later, when Hfull, then a commo-| whose gentle undulations—as if nature, by a 
misplaced and forgotten. Finally the careless | dore and in command of the O/io, met acres, ; sudden fantasy, had resulved her sea-green waves 
hands of navy-yard employ¢s sent it to the scrap- | an admiral, at Gibraltar, the gallant Englishman | into sea-green sward—recall that dim age when ; 


as her most precious possession, the very ring 





heap with a pile of accumulated rubbish, which 
eventually came under the hammer and was dis- 
posed of for the good of the public service. In this 
way the silver-toned bell passed to a purchaser 
who placed it over the door of a large manufac- 
turing establishment in a Rhode Island village. 
The venerable relic can be recovered by the’ 


expressed the greatest pleasure at meeting his | this portion of our planet, so rich in human 
old antagonist. He was constant in his courte-| events, was still unprepared for the foot of man. 
sies and attentions, and at a dinner-party given| So passed the morning, until a generous 
on board his flag-ship he showed Mrs. Tull the! hamper exploited under a spreading chestnut 


treasured Bible which her husband had saved 
for him from the dismantled wreck of the 
Guerrivre. Capr. H. D. Smrri. 
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BROWNING 


By Harriet GHosme 
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In Two Parts.—Part Two. 


T must always be 


making for Rome; as 





| pleasant for us Amer- 

icans to remember 
that Mr. and Mrs. Brown- 
ing never ceased to ex- 
press their appreciation 
of the generusity of their 
American publishers. 
“More than any others,’”’ 
I have often heard them 
say, ‘‘have they been 
courteous to us, invaria- 
bly leaving us their 
debtors.” 

‘And so one day Mr. 
Browning came to my 
studio in high glee with, 
“Next Saturday Ba and 
I are going to Albano on 
@ picnic till Monday, and 
you and Leighton are to 
go with us. Why this 
extravagance? On ac 
count of this—’’ and he drew from his pocket 
a bit of paper which represented a check from 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. “All their own! 
buona grazia,” said Mr. Browning. ‘Not in 
the least obliged to do this, but this is the way 
they always do things.” 





A Picnic Party. 


On the appointed day a carriage might have 
been seen issuing from the Porta San Giovanni 
containing four persons—two poets, a painter 
and a sculptor, all primed for pleasure and 
adventure. All cares and anxieties were left 
behind on that sweet May day as useless luggage. 
Chatting pleasantly, the excursionists svon arrived 
at the first object of interest that stood on the 
Albano road—an old, dilapidated editice, bearing 
on its front, traced in rude letters, the ominous | 
inscription, “Casa dei Spirite’ (Ilouse of | 
Ghosts). { 

However tragic the legend which marks the | 
spot may be, the place is now transformed into a 
cheery osteria, or café, its ancient history finding 
expression only in a lugubrious procession of 
spectres, which adorns its outer walls. 1 

“The spirits seem a lively set,’’ said the future | 
president of the Royal Academy, as a burst of 
laughter issued from the door of the osteria. 

“Spirits are of two kinds,” said Browning, | 
solemnly. i 

“I confess I see and hear nothjng to suggest a | 
shadowy occupant,’’ said Mrs. Browning, as a) 
second peal of laughter followed the first. \ 

“None the less,’ said the sculptor, ‘the site 
has preserved its ghostly reputation for centuries, 
but it is to the old overhanging cliff that super- 
natural reminiscences are attached. To it tradi- 
tion assigns a most pathetic history.” 

“Ah, the cliff does look much more uncanny !’* 
said Mrs. Browning. “Yes, I can quite fancy 
the grim old pile containing some awful secret. 
How it juts forward, as if impelled by an irre. 
sistible impulse to fall and disclose its knowledge | 
to the world!” 

“You have already half-divined the story,” 
said the sculptor. 

“Give us the other half!” said all, in chorus; 
and we inspected the premises with that interest | 
which any site connected with a ghost never 
fai's to inspire in the minds of even the most 
practical. 

“All in good time,’’ was the answer. “The 
old cliff furnishes merely the connecting link of 
the story; we shall find preface and catastrophe 
farther on.” | 

Then we passed long lines of wine-carts 
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often as not, the padrone 
(master), lost in easy 
slumber, was leaving to 
the little Lupetto dog, 
with red collar and tink- 
ling bells, the task of 
guarding, and to his 
intelligent oxen the task 
of guiding his vehicle. 
Here and there, too, were 
memorials of those who 
too soundly slept, rude 
crosses by the wayside 


the barking of the faith- 
ful littke dog once called 
attention to the dead 
master, 

Then the larger line 
of the great Claudian 
aqueduct, whose stately 
arches form fitting portals 
to the blue heaven beyond. Then groups of 





Campagna laborers, men and women, all dressed i 


in the picturesque costume of their class, decked 
with flowers and all singing their pretty native 
songs, interrupted only by the courteous greeting 
as we pass by. Then the long line of the Alban 
and Sabine hills, too serene to be disturbed by 
either the joys or sorrows of mortals; : 
and thus we reached the city gate, 


marking the spot where | 


reminded us of mundane things. 

“Now, Hatty, give us your story,” said Mrs. 
Browning. “If it isa pretty story, what place 
more fit than this?” 

“Unfortunately, my story requires illustra- 

| tion,” was the answer, “and even this wealth of 
pictorial art does not furnish the desiderutum. 
Rather let us call upon Giovanni for a story. 
| He is not himself if he is not equal to the 
| Occasion,”” 

To appreciate fully Giovanni's story, it must 
be remembered that at the time of which we 

; write Italy was in a state of revolutionary 
, ferment, authorities being on constant watch for 
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and after much persuasion Browning read us 
the whole of his magnificent poem of Saul. 

Then came dinner, then preparations for 
departure; and our delightful stay in Albano 
became a thing of the past. 

“Now,” said the sculptor, as, reaching the 
well-known “Tor di Mezza Via’ (the half-way 
house between Rome and Albano), the coachman 
paused to breathe his horses, “now for the story ;”” 
and bidding the trio follow, she crossed the little 
brook at the base of the fine old bit of aqueduct 
and mounted the hill opposite the osteria. ‘‘Now,”’ 
she said, pointing to one of the ruins which stand 
upon the Appian Way, ‘“‘what does that old ruin 
suggest to you?” 

“A human head!’ exclaimed Mr. Browning. 

“Yes, a human head,’* added Mrs. Browning. 
“In a dimmer light the illusion must be perfect.”” 

‘A human head!” echoed Leighton. “I won- 
der I never noted the resemblance before, but I 
never saw the old ruin from this point of view.” 

“Let us seat ourselves here,” said the sculptor, 
selecting a shady nook under one of the old 
ruined archways, “and I will tell you the story 
which connects this spot with the ‘Casa dei 
Spirite.’ 

“Centuries ago, when this desolate Campagna 
was crowned with magnificent villas and teemed 
with human life, a certain Apuleius, a noble 
Roman who held high office under the Emperor 
Domitian, dwelt upon this very site. Apuleius 
had but one child—a daughter so beautiful that 
throughout the empire she was known as the 
beautiful Apuleia. For this child the fond father 
conceived a most exalted destiny. Nay, he even 
dreamed, as the emperor was known to be 
susceptible to the influence of female charms, 
that even the imperial purple lay within her 
grasp. What, then, was his rage and mortification 
when Apuleia declared that she had already 





j bestowed her heart upon Belisarius, a young 


Interview with Signor Sindaco. 


Called to the front, Giovanni, with a splendid 
show of mock modesty, for nothing pleased him 
half so much as to relate his experiences, began, 
with terrible earnestness and with a profound 

; Salaam at each mention of the “Signor Sindaco:” 
| “Last week, O signori, I was granted an 
interview with the Signor Sindaco. ‘I have 
come, Signor Sindaco,’ says I, ‘to make a 
disclosure affecting thé safety of one of the best- 
known citizens of Albano.’ 

“<‘Dio mio, Giovanni,’ says the Signor 
Sindaco, ‘what has come to your knowledge? 
In these troublous times one cannot be too alert.’ | 


captain in the imperial army, and that while he 
lived she would espouse no other man! 


Apuleia and the Lover. 


“In vain did Apuleius, by entreaty, remon- 
strance and threats, oppose the resolution of his 
daughter. Apuleia remained immovable, and the 
father, perceiving that he had no other means of 
ridding himself of the unwelcome suitor, caused 
Belisarius to be barbarously murdered and his 
body to be concealed under the overhanging cliff 
near the well-known ‘Casa dei Spirite.” A puleia, 
overwhelmed with grief at the continued absence 
of Belisarius, and fearing that some ill fortune 


“*Too true, Signor Sindaco!’ says I. ‘When had befallen him, withdrew to a lonely tower in 
I go to bed at night I never know whether I the west wing of the mansion, and there kept 
shall awake in the morning alive or dead.’ faithful watch, awaiting her lover’s return. But 
“Speak freely, Giovanni,’ says the Signor death soon closed her weary vigils, and her father, 


| Sindaco. ‘You well know that if you can make 
any disclosure affecting the well-being of Albano, 
you will be well rewarded.’ : 
“Blood, Signor Sindaco,’ says I, ‘and without | 
warning,—it cannot be otherwise,—but my dis- | 
closure is contidential !’ i 
“‘Let all leave the room,’ says the Signor 
Sindaco, and Sua Eccelenza and I are alone. 
“Well, Signor Sindaco,’ says I, ‘I have come ; 


in his remorse and despair, erected a magnificent 
monument to her memory, of which nothing 
remains save yonder ruin. 

“But tradition asserts that as the monument 
fell into decay the crumbling stones gradually 
assumed the features of the beautiful A puleia, 
her gaze still turned westward, still waiting her 
lover’s return, as if kindly nature, touched by the 
poor girl's sorrow and devotion, had wrought for 








where old Giovanni, the well-known 
donkey guide, sat, like Belisarius, but 
with keener vision, which enabled him 
to select from among the many travellers 
those most likely to want a donkey on 
the morrow. 

After dinner at the Hotel Parigi, we 
descended to the terraced garden, where, 
among other topics, were discussed the 
relative difficulties of the arts; and it 
was interesting to note that each repre- 
sentative considered his art the most 
difficult. The poets suggested that 
poetry was more difficult than either 
sculpture or painting, since from the 
imponderable essence of words must be 
evulved intelligible substance. The 
sculptor, on the other hand, regretted 
the absence of this same pliant in- 
ponderability in the rigid substances 
of bronze and marble. The painter 
eschewed the imponderables and dwelt 
upon mere practical technical difticul- 
ties, distribution of color, foreshortening 





























and the like. In the end, the palm for 





really sensible criticism, multum in 
parvo, was yielded to old King Ludwig 
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of Bavaria, poet and artist, rather than states- | to inform you that if that wicked shoemaker, ‘her out of the very ruin of her life an enduring 


man, who, in conversation one day with the 
writer, declared that “We esteem most difficult 
the art we love best because therein we are most 
critical.” 

The next morning Browning declared that old 
Giovanni had been looking in at his window all 
night to catch his eye at daybreak before other 
competitors could extol the virtues of their 
donkeys. However that may be, the quartet 
Was soon mounted and on its winding way. We 
skirted the Alban Lake, passed the monastery 
of Palazzuolo, where certain of the padres, 
sunning themselves on their little green loygia, 
gave us “ Buon yiorno”’; climbed the raggedly 
paved steps of Rocca di Papa, emerged upon the 
camping-ground of Ilannibal, silently passed 
the young acolytes of the church, who, by 
superior command, turn their backs upon all 
representatives of the female sex, and treading 
the now narrow moss-grown path over which, 


who has been promising me my new boots for a immortality ; and to this day the beautiful A puleia 
fortnight, does not bring them home by Saturday | is known as ‘the weird watcher of the Roman 
next I am going to kill him!’ ” Campagna.’ ” 

“It's a pity, O signori,’ said Giovanni, as “That is a charming old legend,” said Mrs. 
we were returning home late that afternoon, Browning, when the story was told and we had 
encouraged perhaps by the reception given to entered the carriage and driven some distance 
his interview with the Signor Sindaco, “that in silence. ‘“I never heard it before.” 
you cannot be here this evening to hear the ‘The story is not so well known as it deserves 
cuckoo call. His voice is like a silver trumpet—_ to be,” said the sculptor. “I often think what 
like this, O signori,” and Giovanni emitted a an exquisite poem might be wrought out of its 
sound which caused Browning, in an aside, to delicate materials—too delicate for any but the 
inquire if the Bull of Bashan was tethered in | poet's art.” 
the Alban woods. | “You are right,” said Mrs. Browning, gazing 
with renewed interest at the old ruin. “Did 
stone ever imprison so much wistful earnestness, 
so much weary longing, as did that poor, shattered 
' The next morning little was done, as the drive | form, old and gray and mutilated by centuries?” 


A Ruin of the Campagna. 


home was to take place in the afternoon, but I 


produced a certain book which, with wise pro-- 
vision, I had insinuated into my travelling-bag ; 


“There is A puleia,”’said Mr. Browning, as some 
days after this conversation we were walking 
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means to record the legend. You will see.” 
But too quickly came another recording angel, 
and Apuleia still waits a worthy historian. 
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upon the Campagna and came in view of the ruin. 
“Don’t forget the poem,’ said I. 
“Ah, that’s Ba’s,” said Mr. Browning. ‘She 
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Lora found herself | and yet here he was, contented, happy and 
walking up the healthy ina realm of little duties. In so unpre- 
cafion, between the tentious a life as this he had found satisfaction; 


a 

dust whitened the road, | mass of men who have nothing to do with glory 
and rose to her tread in alkaline clouds. It was ; or hope of glory. 
warm, too, under the remorseless Colorado sun, | “When great things become impossible, what 
but nothing touched Lola. She was struggling | would you do?” said Lola, tossing back her long, 
with a thing that was half anguish and half braided hair. 
anger, and that lifted upon her a face more and | 
more convincing in its ugliness. with whimsical suberness. 

It seemed impossible to doubt that Jane had| An unusual equipage was turning in from the 
indeed worked the wrong of which Sefiora Vigil | Trinidad road—an equipage on which leather and 
accused her—although Jane’s own word, and no | varnish shone, and harness brasses flashed, 
word of the sefiora’s, bore this conviction to| while the dust rolled pompously after it in a 
Lola’s breast. Jane had faltered in the trust | freakish fantasy of postilions and outriders. 
which she had assumed, and now, confronted’ The driver made a great business of his long 
with the embarrassment of facing Lola’s father | whip. 
in a plain confession of her delinquency, she | 
hesitated and was miserable and afraid and | 
reluctant. Rather than state her situation she 
would even keep Lola from school. 

“Jt isn’t that I care for that!”’ throbbed Lola. 

It was not the stoppage of her own course, 
indeed, although this was a misery, but the loss 
of trust in all humanity which distrust of Jane 
seemed to tne girl to inflict upon her. If Jane 
were not true, none could be; and the suspicion 
and unrest rioted back again to the bosom 
which belief in Jane and the world had 
softened and calmed. 

There was nothing todo. Lola’s father could 
easily repair Jane’s shortcoming, but not with- 
out having an explanation of the facts of the 
case. The facts of the case he must never 
know. Even in her pain and indignation, Lola 
never made a question of this. 

“Suppose it is true!” thought the girl, sud- 
denly overcome by a new tide of feeling. “What 
am I blaming her for? She would never have 
fixed the house or bought things for herself! 
She did it all for me. And although I would 
rather have gone to school than have the piano, 
am I to blame tia for not knowing this? She 
never thought where she was coming out. She 
just went on and on. And now that there is - 
no more money, she is frightened and sorry and 
ashamed. She has done everything for me— 
even herself she has fairly made over to please 
me. Poor tia! Oh, ungrateful that I am to 
have been thinking unkindly of her!” 

Suddenly all the bitterness left her, like an 
evil thing exorcised by the first word of pitying 
tenderness. Tears stole sweetly to her eyes. 
Peace came upon her shaken spirit. The day 
had been full of strange revelations; and now 
it showed her how good for the human heart 
it is to be able to pity weakness, to love, to for- | the purple cushions—a man whose features were 
bear and to forgive. not very clear at the distance, although the 

In the strange peacefulness which brooded | yellowness of his beard, the glitter of his studded 
over her she walked home between the pifion- | shirt-front, and whole consequential, expansive 
sprinkled hills, where doves were crooning | effect recalled to the doctor’s mind an image of 
and the far bleating of an upland herd echoed | the past, less ornate, indeed, and affluent, but 
among the barren ridges. She reflected quietly | of similar aspect. He narrowed his eyes, staring 
upon meeting Jane without a hint of any shadow | townward over Lola’s head, and wondering if 
in her face, but in such sunniness of humor as| yonder princely personage might not in very 
should gladden and reassure. And Jane would | truth be Lola’s father. 
never dream of the dark hour which had visited; But the girl’s eyes were bent upon the ground. 
her child. She would never know that any | She did not see the equipage or the man on the 
slightest thought, unnurtured in affection, had | purple cushions. 





matching that of the individual sitting alone on 


rocky hills beside the and for the first time it came upon him that thus ; 
dry arroyo. Summer ; simply and calmly satisfaction comes to the great | 


The horses were sleek and brown. 
Altogether the vehicle had a lordly air, easily | 


“TIA, TIA, DO YOU HEAR? YOU ARE A LADY OF FORTUNE!"' 
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| before her; she recalled the sweetness of her 

mother’s face, and in that memory he who 

j awaited her in Jane’s sitting-room gathered a 
graciousness which exalted him, as if he, too, had 

| been dead and was alive again. 

| The talk broke off at her impetuous entrance. 

Upon a chair sat a man with a round and ruddy 

face, with bright blue eyes and a curling spread 
of yellow beard. Lola hesitated. She doubted if 
this richly arrayed, somewhat stout man could be 
the slim, boyish-looking father she remembered. 

Then the unalterable joyousness of his glance 
' yeassured her, and she rushed forward crying, 
“Oh, it’s you! It’s you!” 

She had not noticed Jane, who sat opposite, 
mute and relaxed, like one in whom hope and 
resolution flag and fail; but Jane’s deep eyes 
followed Lola's swift motion, and her look 
changed a little at the girl’s air of eager joy. 
As she saw Lola fling herself upon his breast 
| and cling there, she winced, and her heart yearned 





| at the sight of a love which she had somehow - 


| failed to win with all her efforts, and which now 


‘she should never win, since Lola was about to | 
“I would do little things,” said the doctor, | 


leave her forever. 

The hour so long dreaded by Jane seemed 
| surely to have come at last—the hour of her 
child’s departure. Forth to life’s best and 
brightest Lola would go, as was meet. Happi- 
ness illimitable awaited the girl she had cherished. 
It was right that this should be so; yet, alas for 
the vast void gray of the empty heart which Lola 
would leave behind! 

“Well, this is a kind of surprise!” said Mr. 
Keene, holding his daughter away for a better 





sight of her radiant face. “You 
are taller than I expected. 
She’s got real Spanish eyes, 


her mother’s. The Keenes are 
all sandy. 1’m not sure I’d 
| have known you, Lola.” 

“O papa, you’ve been away so long! You’ve 

| been kind and good to me—yet —”’ 

“We'll have to let bygones be bygones,” 
declared her father, gratified to learn that she had 
thought him good and kind—for this point had 
rather worried him. “I’ve felt at times as if I 
hadn’t done you just right.’’ 

“Don’t say so, papa !”” 

“Well, I won’t,” agreed Mr. Keene, willingly. 
“Only I’m glad to find you haven’t cherished 
anything against me for leaving you like I did. 


aint she, Miss Combs? Like | 
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| realize it now! But I was pushed to the wall 
| But for Miss Jane’s helping me out, I'd haye 
| had to take you away, sure enough! She told 
you, didn’t she?” 

“Told me? Told me what?” 

“Why, about my idea of getting you that situa. 
tion up in Cripple? They needed help bad up 
; in the boarding-house where I lived, and Ya 
made ’em a promise to fetch you. It was eas 
work in the dining-room, and right good pay.” 

' “And—and—tia fixed it—so—you decided to 
leave me here ?’’ 

“That’s what she did! I’m mighty glad of it 
too, for I see you're not cut out for any such 
work. I’m not forgetting what I owe Miss 
Jane. She’s been a good friend to us both, | 
was sorry to hear down in Trinidad about your 
mortgaging your house that time, Miss Combs. 
Yes, I’m downright ashamed to think I’ve le 
you pay me month by month.for Lola’s services, 
when really you were out of pocket for her 
schooling and all. But I didn’t reali how 
things were, and now we'll level things up.” 

“My services!” Lola sprang to her feet, 
Everything was clear enough now. No need to 
summon charity for Jane’s shortcomings! No 
need to overlook, to palliate, to forgive! Jane’s 
fault had been merely too lavish a generosity, 
too large a love. There had been no question 
with her of property. She had simply given 
, everything she had to a forsaken, ungrateful 
child—home, food, raiment, schooling. 

These were the facts. The flood of unutter- 
jable feeling which swept over Lola as the 
| knowledge of it all flashed upon her was some- 

thing deeper than thought, something more 

moving than any mere matter of perception. 

A passionate gratitude throbbed in her heart, 

confused with a passionate self-reproach. She 

desired to speak, but somehow her lips refused 
utterance. She trembled and turned white, 
and stood wringing her hands. 

“T was always a generous man,” said Mr. 
Keene, lost to his daughter’s looks in pleasant 
introspection, ‘‘and I mean to do right by you, 
Miss Combs. You'll find I’m not ungrateful. 
Lola’ll always write to you, too, wherever we 
are. I’m thinking some of Paris. How’d that 
suit you, Lola? A person can pick up a mighty 
good time over there, they say. And bonnets— 
how many bonnets can you manage, Lola? 
Why, she looks kind of stunned, don’t she, 
Miss Combs ?”’ 

Jane was gazing at the girl. She knew well 
with what force the blow so long averted had 
fallen at last. In her own breast she seemed to 
feel the pain with which Lola had received her 
father’s revelations. 

“Lola,”’ she cried, leaning forward, “don’t 
feel so, my lamb! I’m surry you had to know 
this. I tried hard to keep it from you. But 
it’s all out now, and you must try to bear it. 
Your father don’t realize—he hasn't meant to 
hurt you. He’s fond of you, dearie. And he’s 
going to take you to foreign lands, and you 
can see all the great pictures and statues, and 

have a chance to learn all the things you spoke 
of—designing and such. Don’t look so, my 
| child!” 
Mr. Keene began to feel highly uncomfortable. 
| Evidently, in his own phrase, he had “put his 
| foot into it;” he had said too much. He had 
' disclosed fallacies in himself of which Lob, it 
| seemed, knew nothing. And now Lola, who 
had received him with such flattering warmth, 
| was turning her face away and looking strange 
“and stern and stricken. 
| Nor did Miss Combs seem fairly to have 
| grasped the liberality of his intentions. She, too, 
‘had a curious air of not being exalted in any 
way by so much good fortune. She appeared to 
be engaged solely in trying to reconcile Lola toa 
| situation which Mr. Keene considered dazzling. 
| Altogether it was very disturbing, especially 


When I persuaded Miss Jane to take you, I | toa man who did not understand what he had 


risen to cast between them the least passing! “You do little things?” she said, raising her‘ couldn’t foresee what hard luck I was going to done to bring about so unpleasant a turn. He 
shadow ; although from Lola’s heart might never | eyes gravely to the doctor’s. He had always! strike, could I?” As he paused he caught! was about to ask some explanation, when Loa 
pass away that little, inevitable sense of loss seemed to her the man who did great things. “I | Jane’s eye upon him in a significance which he | said slowly, ‘‘And you, tia, you have doneso much 


which those know whose love survives a revela- | will try,” she added, seriously. 
tion of weakness in one believed to be strong. | While she talked with the doctor the world 
As she came in sight of the hollow roof of the seemed to Lola a pleasant place, with a golden 
Dauntless she saw the doctor riding toward her. | light on its long levels and a purple glamour on 
“Hello!”’ he said. ‘What have you been | its hills. And after he had left her, she went 
doing up the cafion? Building Spanish castles ?” | with a light heart down the unpaved street that 
“Watching Spanish castles fall,’’ said Lola, she had lately traversed in unseeing bitterness. 
smiling. ‘‘What would you do,” she went on; The very hum of the mine cars was full of good 
lightly, “if you had planned something worth | cheer; children splashed joyously in the ditch; 
while, and it became impossible?” ' magpies gossiped ; the blacksmith-shop rang with 
The doctor looked down at her young, ques- | a merry din of steel. 
tioning face. It was grave, although she spoke; Set emerald-like in the yellow circle of the 
gaily, and looked so mere a slip of girlhood with | prairies, the green young cottonwood grove 
her brown throat and cheek and lifted black-' about Jane’s house showe fresh and vivid. At 
lashed eyes. _ the white gate a carriage waited—a strange 
Unexpectedly the doctor remembered when | carriage which Lola scrutinized wonderingly as 
he, too, had meant to do things that should be | she approached. With delighted eyes she noted 
“worth while.” He thought of Berlin and the purple cushions and the satin coats of the 
Vienna and Paris, and the clinics where he had horses. Who could have come? Whose voice 


meant to acquire such skill as, aiding his zeal, was that which issued from the house in an un- | 


should write him among the first physicians of , broken monologue, genial, laughing, breathless? 
his day. And here he was, practising amonga. Suddenly, as she mounted the porch steps, a 
few Mexicans and miners, tending their bruises, persuasion of familiarity in those light accents 
doling them out quinine, and taking pay of a | overcame her. Could it be that her father had 
dollar a month from every man, sick or well, ! come at last? That, after all her waiting, she 
enrolled on the mine books, and frequently | was to see him and talk with him and sob out 
getting nothing at all from such as were not | on his breast her appreciation of his long labors 
therein enrolled. Never a volume of his had: in her behalf, his kindness, unselfishness and 
startled the world of science. Surgery was bare goodness? 

of his exploits. Medical annals knew him not. | 


did not understand. 
“She doesn’t know,” said Jane, in a sort of 
| whisper, indicating Lola, whose back was toward 
‘her. 


| for me that you have nothing left? Is that so?” 
“I don’t need much, Lola. I'll be all right. 
Don’t you worry.” 
“You won’t mind living here alone and poor?” 





“Doesn’t know what?” asked Mr. Keena, | “She won’t be poor, Lola,” interpolated Mr. 
unwitting and bewildered. “Of course she| Keene. ‘“Haven’t I said so? And you @o 
doesn’t know all I suffered, what with taking | come and see her, you know. Everything will 
up one worthless claim after another month in | cume out all right.” 

and out—if you mean that! Why, J actually| Lola turned a little toward him, and he was 
‘thought one time of giving up prospecting and | glad to see that her eyes were soft and gentle 
, Settling down to day’s work! Yes’m! It was: and that the stern look had disappeared. “Yes,” 
| sure enough that grub-stake you gave me last she said, ‘it will come out all right for tia, 
: Fourth of July that brought me my first luck! , because I shall be here to see that it does.” 
| I put it right into Pony Gulch and my pick! She caught her breath and added, “You 
| struck free-milling ore the first blow! Some of | couldn’t think I should be willing to go away 
' the stuff runs ninety dollars to the ton and some | and leave her like this? Even if I hadn't heard 
higher. I’ve already had good offers for my |how much more she bas done for me than J 
‘claim from an English syndicate, but I haven’t/ dreamed? For I have been ignorant till now 
decided to sell. Seems queer it should be such of many things; but I shouldn’t have forgotten 
a little while ago that I called you out of that that she loved me and had reared me and cared 
pavilion, Miss Jane, and told you what a fix I for me when there was no one else. No, father, 
was in! You remember you said you hadn’t no! And now that you have let me find out 
the money—and then afterward you turned in, what I owe her, do you think I sha’n’t remember 
Teal friendly, and raised me what I needed.” ‘it always with every beat of my heart? Ob, 
Lola exclaimed, ‘You were here in town on | yes—although I can never repay her for all she 
the Fourth of July? O papa! Why didn’t I has suffered in keeping me from knowing things 
see you? Oh—what —” which would have hurt me too much when I was 
“You came near enough to seeing me,” laughed little and—and could not make allowances—as I 


| Mr. Keene, “and to going away with me, too! can now. My home is here. My heart is here, 
She forgot that she had sometimes been hurt ' 


I’m glad things happened like they did. That: father. You must let me stay!” 


All he bad thought to do was undone by him; | at his silence and absence. Her childhood swam | boarding-house was no place for you, Lola. I| She had taken Jane’s hand and was holding 
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it closely—that happy hand which for very bless- 
edness and amazement trembled more than her 
own, And 80 holding it, she cried, “Tia, you 
want me to stay, don’t you? Say yes! Tell 
him I may stay! It is my home where you are. 
And oh, how different I will be!” 

Jane, listening, could only press those slender, 
clinging fingers in speechless comfort, and look 
up silently into the imploring eyes of her child— 
eyes filled with tears and love. A moment of 
silence ensued. Then, clearing his throat sud- 
denly, Mr. Keene rose and walked to the window. 

“Lola,” he said presently, turning to face the 
two others, “I don’t blamé you one bit. Miss 
Jane’s done a heap more for you than I had any 
notion. ‘*Tisn’t only that she’s done all you say, 
but she’s raised you to be a girl I’m proud of 
—a_ right-minded, right-hearted girl. I never 
thought how it would look for you to be willing 
to rush off at the first word and leave behind you 
the person you owed most to in the world! But 
I'm free to say I wouldn't have liked it when I 
come to think of it. I wouldn't have felt proud 
of you like I do now. Knocking around the 
foot-hills has shaken me up pretty well, but I 


‘he felt chagrined as he saw his own conduct | 


know what’s right as well as any man. There’s , 


things in my life I’d like to forget; but they say 
it’s never too late to mend. And I have hopes of 


' stole softly upon her ear. The great hills rose 
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the next year or so, and after that we can talk | into a thick growth of saplings, and disappeared. 
about travelling.” | They were absent for more than an hour. 

Mr. Keene, during the past hour, had been | When, flushed and boisterous, they returned from 
made sensible of certain deficiencies in himself. | the illicit still, the sun was disappearing and all 
No one had accused him or reproached him, yet , the other lumbermen had left the scene. 

Sitting down upon a large log that was await. | 
forcibly contrasted with the conduct of a different \i ing its turn to be launched, they fell into talk | 
sort. But now, as his daughter sent a beaming | about Iljoryesen, and vilified him without stint. 
glance toward him, his spirits rose again, and he , Remembering that the object of their wrath was 
began once more to regurd himself hopefully, as still below them, some one proposed to frighten 
aman who, despite some failings, was honest in | him by launching it down the slide. 

the main, and generous and well-meaning. | They rose, seized the untrimmed log upon 

“Oh, how glad I am!" said Lola. “Tia, tia, | which they had been sitting, and brought it 
do you hear? You are a lady of fortune and | round to the slide. Then they lowered it, lange 
must have a velvet gown! And oh, tia, a tall, | end first, until no more than four feet projected 
silver comb in your hair!” She dropped a above. Still they held on, half afraid to let it go. 
sudden kiss down upon the smooth, brown| Was Ijorth in the slide? 
bands, and added in a deeper tone, ‘But nothing, 
nothing, can make you better or dearer!” 

Jane smiled uncertainly as if she were in a 
dream. Could this unlooked-for, bewildering 
satisfaction be indeed real, and not a visionary 
thing which would presently fade? She looked 
about. There was actuality in the scene. The 
cottonwoods rustled crisply; Alejandro Vigil 
was calling to his dog, and the tinkle of his herd 


majestic as of old upon the glorious western sky ; 





myself when I see what a noble girl my daughter's | the plains stretched off in silvery, sea-like waves 
turned out.” | to the very verge of the world. And hard by 

He put his handkerchief away and came and many a familiar thing spoke of a past which she 
stood before them, adding, “I haven’t had a | knew: pots of geraniums, muslin shades and 
chance to finish my other story. When Miss ' open piano. There, too, was Mr. Keene, sitting 
Jane gave me that grub-stake she didn’t know, | at ease in his chair; there was Lola, bending 
I reckon, that half of anything I might strike ' over her in smiling reassurance. And finally, 
would belong to her—that in law, grub-stakes | there was Tesuque himself regarding her from 


always means halves! 
intention of not dealing fair and square. So 
when I said she wasn’t going to be poor, I meant 
it! For half ‘the Little Lola’ belongs to her. 
and if she’s willing, I’ll just run the mine for 


THE END. 
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HE Pine Mountain Slide, a mile long, carries 
logs from the summit to Beaver Basin, a 
small, deep pond, thirty miles above Blomfield. 

The slide is a little over three feet wide. 
Where its steep trough is straight the sides are 
about two feet high. They rise to four feet on 
two curves, where the flying logs rise as they 
“thrash round” ina new direction. Logs usually 
run the Pine Mountain Slide in from seventy to 
eighty seconds. 

Their friction on its smooth and close-jointed 
bottom is lessened by a stream of water about 
one inch deep at the head. This is conducted to 
the slide from a large spring high on the moun- 
tain. Because of leakage this rivulet is not more 
than a quarter of an inch deep at the lower end. 


But I never had any his shelf in an Olympian calm which no merely 
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Through and over this shallow stream the logs | 


fly with spurts of spray. The little current does 
nothing to propel them, only serving to save the 
bottom of the slide. 

During the highest third of its length the 
trough, here straight and very steep, crosses two 
tremendous gorges on trestlework. Touching 
the face of the mountain, it runs close to the 
ground on a gradually lessening slope. Then, 
turning to the left, it renews the quickness of its 
fall while being carried along the wall of a 
precipice by iron supports clamped to the rock. 

Again touching solid ground, it passes a 
promontory, runs three hundred yards straight, 
and again turns to the left. Thence it runs 
straight out on a trestlework and shoots its logs 
into Beaver Basin from a height of thirty feet. 

Here is an amazing spectacle when the logs 
follow one another quickly. Some far outjump 


the rest, some turn over and over as they fall,a two hours before time to stop work. 


few “skitter’’ on the water as do flat stones 
thrown swiftly near the surface. Many, after 
disappearing, spring out to nearly their whole 
length, and slap loudly down. 

On the shore near the mouth of the slide there 
is a log shanty where five raftsmen live, and near 
the head of the slide is another shanty occupied 
by the gang employed in canting logs into the 
entrance of the chute. 

The foreman of this gang was big Peter Hicks. 
Sober, Peter was a peaceable, generous man, 
with no worse fault than a turn for rough 
joking. Drunk, Peter seemed to delight in 
bullying and cruelty. 

Now whiskey was easily obtained from the 
owner of an illicit still in a gloomy ravine half- 
way up the mountain. Hence Hicks frequently 
began the morning with a dram. 

Among the men placed under Hicks by the 


| wegian the office formerly possessed by Hicks. | 


_ carousing. 
; the foreigner was now the leader of the gang, to the ground. 


general overseer was one Hjorth Hjoryesen, a' 


Norwegian not twenty years of age. He was too 
reserved and laconic to be popular, but he was 
respected for his frugality and strength. 

As his mind was sternly bent on improving 
his English and gaining enough money to buy a 
farm, the fair-haired, blue-eyed youth spent none 
of his time or means in dissipation. When the 
day’s work was done he devoted himself to his 
English reader and grammar, never disturbed by 


: the men expected that their new foreman would | side. 


the talk in the shanty, but sometimes interrupted | 


| mortal emotion could touch or stir. Tesuque’s 
little bow] was still empty, but in his adobe 
glance Jane suddenly grew aware how truly her 
own cup overtlowed. 





alr r van but give him a fright, provided he were far enough 
away to get out on hearing it rushing at him. 
ES “Wait, there he comes now !"’ Ilicks exclaimed. 
B EE = L BRO Picking up a bough about seven feet long, he 
, laid it horizontally across the end of the slide in 
by a vision of his old mother and Ingeborg and ' such a manner that it caught on a projecting 
Hans and the baby. knot of the log and held it in place. 

Hjorth never lay down to sleep without reck-; Through the gloom of early evening Hjoryesen 
oning the day's wage in with his little savings, ' could be discerned about a hundred yards below. 
and thinking how all those yellow heads at, When he stepped from the slide, he found the 
home were yo much nearer the wide farm in the | men grouped in his way. Hardly noticing them, 
West that he meant sume day to own. Hjorth attempted to pass. But Hicks placed 

Big Peter Hicks, drinking whenever he had a | his burly hand upon the youth’s shoulder, and 
chance, felt rebuked by the severe sobriety of this | thrusting a bottle under his nose, said: 
youth. On first arriving, Hjorth had silently| ‘Have a drink?” 
refused several invitations to drink. He had| Hjoryesen gazed calmly into the eyes of his 
not even returned thanks. Being taunted with | enemy. Then he shook off the offending hand. 
this apparent rudeness, he had gravely explained Hicks, drunk enough to be wicked, seized the 
that he did not believe any man should give lad by the collar and tried to force the bottle into 
thanks for the offer of poison. From that hour | his mouth. Hjorth sent it spinning into the air. 
Hicks resolved to drive Hjorth out of the gang. | Big Peter tried to grapple the Norwegian, and 

With this object, the foreman “piled’’ work on | received a stinging blow in the face that sent him 
the lad. Hjorth, in the pride of his strength, | tumbling dangerously near a steep embankment. 
regarded this as a compliment to his powers, and, Then the other four rushed at Hjoryesen. Ie 
encountered every task with good humor. | knocked one down and struggled furiously with 

Then Hicks imposed on Hjorth the duty of | the other three, but was soon overpowered by 
inspecting the slide. It needed petty repairs the united attack and borne to the ground. A 
two or three times a week, and all these were not | rope was passed round him and his arms tied in 
likely to be noticed on one inspection trip. In_ front of his body. Hjorth made no outery. 
finding something overlooked by the lad, Hicks, ‘‘1’ll fix you, you young panther!" said Hicks, 
expected to get an excuse for discharging him. | wiping the blood from his face. They seized the 

Nearly all day logs were running in the slide. , prostrate youth and carried him to the edge of 
Then nobody could walk in it. But it had to be | the precipice. 
inspected while moving logs gave indications of | ‘No, don't throw him over! 
loose ends or bolts. Therefore a line of planks | the slide!"’ shouted Iicks. 
was laid outside on the ends of the crosapieces | “Hooray!” cried another. 
that supported the bottom of squared timbers.| They threw Hjorth backward on the log 
No man of weak nerves could walk along these | already in the slide. A second rope was passed 
single planks across several deep chasms. | round his waist and knotted to the log. 

The triweekly inspection usually began about | ‘‘Now will you drink?” said Hicks. 

During the | “Never!” said the boy, white with rage. 

last hour no logs were launched. This enabled | “You’d sooner have a ride over the slide, 
Hjorth to walk back inside the trough and drive | would you?” 

loose bolts, or make any other necessary repairs.| ‘Murder me! You've got the power to do 

One Thursday evening in November Hicks! that! But drink with you I will not!” said 
and four of his gang left the camp cabin, and IIjorth, in his own tongue. 
were absent all night. The next morning only Tlicks had meant to frighten, not to kill the 
four men, one of whom was Hjorth Hjoryesen, , young foreman. ' 
presented themselves to launch trees. | “I'll pry your teeth open!”’ he cried, and strode 

The general overseer thereupon gave the Nor- | furiously back for a stick. 

The words were hardly out of Hicks’s mouth 

At noon the missing men appeared, bearing | when his leg struck the retaining branch. The 
unmistakable signs of having spent the night in | log was off with Hjorth in an instant. 

Hicks was enraged when told that Hicks shrieked with horror and flung himself 
The others stared at where the 
and that he himself could either leave or go to Jog had in three seconds disappeared. Far down 
work as a conmon laborer. As he had flung , the chute they heard it roaring away into silence. 
away all his wages, he could not afford to leave. Hicks rose. All looked at him in terror. 

So he suppressed his rage and went to work. “We'll hang for this!” he cried. 

Big Peter felt his degradation keenly, and With one impulse they took to their heels to 
with his boon companions regarded Hjorth as a find a hiding-place. 
usurper, | As the log shot away it swayed, jumped back | 

Toward evening of the following day, Saturday, : to its first position, and fell over a little to that 
It ran on the short ends of branches. The 
appoint one of them to inspect the slide, and thus men had not trimmed them away, as they would | 
avoid the disagreeable duty himself; but he told ; have done had the log been put on the slide in 
them to quit work at the usual time, and then the usual course of work. Back and forth it 
started upon his tour of inspection. | hopped on the points. 

After Hjorth had disappeared, Hicks and four ‘The air shrieked in Hjorth’s ears and the slide 
of his companions, leaving the other man still at roared under the enormous and rough log. It 
work, walked away southward, plunged down | shook the boy to this side and that, torturing him 





Send him down 





““THEN THE LOG * * * WENT OUT OF SIGHT. 
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at every change. Ile had given hiimself up for 
lost, but terror did not paralyze his senses. 
“Any moment,” he thought, “the log may 
turn right over, and tear me and strew me in 
shreds along this trough.” But he set his teeth 
hard to bear the pain, and uttered never a cry. 
At ten seconds on its course, the log had 
reached an equilibrium. Tljorth lay as if half- 
turned on his right side. 
“I shall be smashed at the turn,” he thought. 
| Even then the log half-canted over and tossed 
him as far on his left side as he had been on his 
right. It was now flying round the first curve 


out of its equilibrium, as a sleigh swiftly turning 
a corner rises on the inner runner. 
| Against the longer side of the curving trough 
If so, the lug would | 


it slashed, then raced on almost free of the 
bottom. It was pressed 
against the side timbers, 
and carried Hjorth on the 
other side. 

The knot on the rope 
round the young man was 
thrust against the timber. 
Its particles began to be 
planed off as those of a 
indle might be if held against a 
revolving grindstone. 

Farther back, where the side 
of the log touched the slide, bark 
flew away in strips that dropped 
behind and were whirled along 
for some yards in the vortex of 
air following the rushing timber. 

The air through which Hjorth 
was forced came against his 

almost senseless body with such 
solidity as to push him farther 
into the rope. His chest was so 
wedged into it that the con- 
striction almost stopped his 
breathing. So great was his 
agony that he must have died 
had it endured long. 

Again the log righted for a 
straight run of ten seconds, then 
canted and rose to hurry round 
the final curve. 

Once more the knot was ground against the 
side timbers. The strands had been almost worn 
away when the log lay down for the straight 
stretch to the water. Still the rope held Hjorth, 
although the thrust of the air against him was 
so strong that the knot must have fallen apart 
had the run been twenty seconds longer. 

Then the log shot straight out over Beaver 
Basin. Hjorth’s legs flew up like rags tied to a 
desvending arrow, and the log, plunging at an 
angle into the pond, went out of sight. 

Neither Hjorth nor the rope that had bound 
his body rose with the timber when it jumped 
half out and splashed heavily down. The 
remaining strands had parted under the strain 
of the plunge. The log rose, and little waves 

| went away trembling with reflections of the 
last rose color after sundown. Their circle had 
widened far before Hjorth’s head appeared. 

| Too much racked and exhausted to struggle, 
he rose as a corpse rises. But the icy water had 
restored him to full consciousness, and he tried 
to strike out “dog fashion’’ with his bound hands. 
But the effort was agony. Ile understood that 
some of his ribs must have been broken, and 
with an agonized breath he sank again. 

Even in that extremity the youth’s firm North- 
man soul forbade him to yield and die. A twist 
of his legs brought him upward. He let his feet 
sink, became motionless, laid his head back, and 
so rose till his nose and lips were above the 
surface. Although ears, cheeks and forehead 
were submerged, he could yet catch breath. 

But the pain of his gasp for air was unendur- 
able. Ile convulsively moved his bound hands. 
That slight disturbance sank him once more. 

Still Hjorth kept his senses. Treading water 
with his feet, he thrust his head well above the 
pond. Then he heard a voice cry out near by: 

“There’s his head! Pass me that pike-pole.”” 

“Where?” cried another man. 

“There! Here, don’t you see? 
gone down! No—I've got him!” 

As Ii jorth went under he felt the sharp hook 
of the pike-pole catch in his coat. Then he was 
lifted, groaning, into the boat of the men who 
had their cabin near the mouth of the slide. 

Hearing the roar and splash of a log at so 
unusual an hour, they had run out of their shanty. 
On seeing Hjorth’s head appear on the rose 
tinted water, they had hurried to his aid. 

Before morning, after stripping him in their 
shanty and wrapping him in hot blankets, they 
had taken him to the doctor at Blomfield. 

There his young ribs quickly knit, but his 
nerves were shaken and he could not go back to 
work on the slide. He drew his little earnings 


Ah, he’s 


‘from the bank and went to Dakota. There he 


has prospered so well that all the yellow-headed 
Horyesens are with him. 

He refused to lay an information against Hicks. 

“What good would it do?” Hjorth asked. 
“Let him go. If I put him in jail, he’ll take to 
the bottle worse than ever when he comes out.”” 

When the news that IIjorth refused to prose- 
cute was brought to him, Big Peter hastened to 
the man he had wronged, cried like a child, and 
swore he would never taste liquor again. He 
kept that pledge, and is now the industrious, 
respectable citizen of Blomfield from whom I 
had‘most of the particulars of this narrative. 


i 
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The sober judgment of a humorist may 
sometimes be more impressive than the philoso- 
phy of an ethical teacher, as when Mark Twain 
remarks that “Honor is a harder master than the 
law. It cannot compromise for less than one 
hundred cents on the dollar, and its debts never 
outlaw.” 














Could there be a finer tribute to the 
American soldier than the following words of an 
English observer in China? He says that they 
“have distinguished themselves not only in the 
face of the enemy, but equally so against the 
temptations that exist in a city like Pekin under 
existing conditions.” 

There is one comfort in the coming on of 
cold weather. Statistics indicate that outbreaks 
of insanity are most frequent in the hot season, 


and that suicides in the summer months as | 


compared with the winter months are as three 
totwo. Whence it would appear that even our 
reason and our love of life are best kept on ice. 


The speed trial of the ‘‘ Wisconsin” 
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verb the plural form is used. But the question | 
| whether to say “the United States is” or “the 
, United States are” involves some things besides 
| this authoritative usage. When the Constitution 
was framed its authors said: “The House of | 
| Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers,’ although to-day we say, “the 
House of Representatives is.” Also they used 
the word “the” before “Congress,” saying, “but 
! the Congress may at any time,’* where we should 
‘omit the article. Besides these variations in 
| custom, events have doubtless lent some support 
to the “is” side of the controversy. 


————<o>—___ 


SAFER FOR THE SMALL. 


Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore. 


Benjamin Franklin. 
——————~0>——___. 


John Sherman. 


| [ T would be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
| in the whole history of the United States 
two other brothers whose services to the 
country were equal to those of the great soldier | 
| who died in 1891 and the great statesman whose 
; life has just ended. 
It is natural and fit that the names of William 
Tecumseh Sherman and John Sherman should | 
be associated. Their relations were unusually | 
close, even for brothers; and although the two | 
men worked in widely different fields, each 
| helped’ the other to sustain the burden of the 
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men. The list is admirable, both in scope and | thirty-five thousand dollars produces annually 
standard. Not one name has found a place there six million tons of ore. An improvement that 
which does not richly deserve it by virtue of | Saves even a cent a ton makes a vast difference in 
great talents and great public services. | its profits. The high-salaried man has suggested 
Washington heads the noble roll. Who shall ; several such improvements. All these Tichly 
close it, what name shall be the last to gain a) rewarded managers and agents are able to 
place in the Hall of Fame, no one now living can | initiate as well as to direct and execute. 
say; yet some one now living, some babe in| The present organization of industry tends 
arms, perhaps, may determine. toward specialization. An old-time shoemaker 
would be lost in one of our moder factories 
where a shoe passes through forty-four different 
hands. Perhaps few of the employés could 
make a shoe unaided, as he could; but in his 
own line of work a laster, a stitcher, or any one 
of the forty-four could beat the old shoemaker 
o> “to a standstill.” 
; ‘Yet a “specialist’’ in any industry is liable to 
The End of the Coal Strike. grow narrow and get into a rut. It is important 


ae striking miners in the anthracite coal | t0 note that the high-salaried ironmasters of 
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TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow I will live, the fool does say; 
To-day itself’s too late, the wise lived yesterday. 
Martial. 





regions of Pennsylvania secured the con-| Whom we have spoken are men who stopped 

cessions they asked for just one month ; Short of this danger-point and broadened vut. 
after the strike began. Business interests had | The fact that a certain thing had always been 
suffered seriously in the districts affected, and | done ina certain way did not prove to them that 
the pinch of poverty was already felt among the | that was the best way, and they earned their 
miners, few of whom had savings to draw upon, , aries by finding a better. 4 
There was surprisingly little violence, considering : _ When the young man at a machine grows 
that nearly one hundred and fifty thousand men | ‘“issatisfied with his wages, the thing for him to 
were idle. Both the authorities and the leaders | 4° is not to strike but to study. If he has the 
of the strike deserve credit for their moderation. | C@Pacity to understand and improve upon the 

Every one is glad that the strike ended before | Processes that go to the completion of any 

the setting in of winter, which would have | manufactured product, it is in his own Power to 
intensified the misery of the mining population, | ™€ to a plane where he can call the rich mine. 
and before coal had risen to a price which would | ™nager brother, 
have bore hardly upon the poor of the cities. | So 


suggests that if international races between: difficult task he had assumed. The letters which 
battleships were as readily arranged as those passed between them during war-time disclose a 
events in which yachts take part, the United tenderness and sympathy which was a surprise 
States would win a good many prizes. Yet it is | to persons familiar only with those two austere 
safe to assert that if they ever meet a foreign | faces. 

squadron in serious encounter, these- splendid What a stretch of political history, what a 


' Nearly every one must be glad, also, that the 


new ships of ours will not undertake to prove 
their superiority by running away. 

The League against Seasickness is a 
new French organization which publishes a 
serious periodical, the Journal du Mal de 
Mer, largely composed of infallible prescriptions 
against seasickness. Everybody knows such 
recipes. People who do not go to sea find them 
very effective, and as a rule they are entertaining. 
But the French journal ought alsu to print some 
fiction with a less transparent plot and a more 
agreeable climax. 


The Sons of the American Revolution in 
Hawaii recently offered a prize for the best 
oration, written and delivered in English, upon 
a specified historic theme. The competition was 
open to every boy in the islands. Was it the son 
of a Son, a native Hawaiian, a clever Japanese, 


a Portuguese of ancient lineage who, at that | 


cosmopolitan crossroads of the Pacific, won the 
coveted prize? No, it was a full-blooded son of 
that China which is now the political problem 
of the world. 


The country is now eagerly awaiting the 
report of the Isthmian Canal Commissioners, 
who have been for nearly two years investigating 
the various routes proposed for the great ditch 
which will some time connect the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Pacific. The report will be submitted 
to the President next month, and by him sent to 
Congress. 
recommendation is so good and the work involved 
so stupendous as to make this one of the most 
notable public papers of many years. 

The falling of the elevator is perhaps not 
the only danger associated with life in the modern 
sky-scraper. Some physicians, in making physi- 
cal examinations for life insurance companies, 
think they have ‘discovered that elevator boys 
and others who make many trips a day are 
peculiarly liable to heart-disease and premature 


degeneration of the arteries. They do not know | 


whether this is due to changes in atmospheric 
pressure in passing from basement to roof and 
down again, to the disturbances caused by the 
sudden starts and stops and the rapid descent, 
or to some as yet unsuspected cause. 

The Chinese Minister at Washington, 
in his “Plea for Fair Treatment,”’ which appears 
in the October Century, adverts to the easy 
readiness with which credit was given to the 
lying reports and hideous misrepresentations that 


came from Shanghai during those trying days ! 


when Pekin was the center of the world’s direful 
apprehensions. Mr. Wu Ting-fang laments the 
incredulity with which Minister Conger’s famous 
despatch, announcing the safety of the legations, 
was received. He suggests that since charges 
and suspicions so degrading to Chinese character 
and so harmful in results were thus absolutely 
disproved, the fact should “teach a lesson all 
should heed—not to be too hasty in forming 
conclusions,” and that “justice and consideration 
for others should be guiding principles upon all 
occasions.” Truisms these remarks may be, but 
worth remembering, for all that. 








The probability of action upon its | 


, wealth of experience, were covered by the public 
life of John Sherman! Tle began his service as | 

, 8 delegate to the Whig National Convention in j 
1848, was president of the first Republican State 
| Convention held in Ohio, was elected to Congress, 

“became the leader of the House, advanced to the 
Senate, where he also won a commanding posi- 
tion ; reorganized the national finances, planned 
the resumption of specie payment and, as 
Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Hayes, carried out the plan; was thrice a candi- 
date for the presidential nomination, and finally 
became Secretary of State in the Cabinet of 
President McKinley. 

But it was not the length and variety of Mr. 
| Sherman’s public service which made his fame; | 
it was the honesty, patriotism and great ability | 
which he brought to the offices he filled. His | 
masterly handling of the problems of ational ; 
finance was his greatest achievement, but on | 
‘Many other questions his sound common sense | 

and accurate general knowledge made him a/| 
powerful debater. 

; Mr. Sherman’s failure to secure the presidential 
nomination was probably due in large part to 
the very strength of his personality, in which 
the rugged and the angular were more prominent 
than those graces of manner which constitute 
“personal magnetism ;" but although that prize 
was denied him, his place among the great con- 
structive statesmen of the country is indisputable 
and secure. 





<o>—____ 


The Hall of Fame. 


VER since it was announced last spring 
that the University of New York had 
received a gift of one hundred thousand 

‘dollars for the erection of a “Hall of Fame for | 
Great Americans,’ public interest in the matter 
has been keen. There has been much specu- | 
lation as to how the plan would be carried out, 
and what names would find a place within the 
building. 

The wish of the donor was to provide a sort of | 
‘ American Pantheon; a building which should 

be a fit and permanent memorial to the great 
men and women of the nation. The deed of 
gift wisely prescribed certain rules to be observed 
by the judges who should choose the names. 
No one born outside the present limits of the 
United States was to be included, and in order 
that the errors of contemporaneous judgment 
| might be, so far as possible, eliminated, no one 
‘ who has not been dead at least ten years was to 
be admitted. 

As to what constitutes “fame” and how it 
must have been attained, there are no restrictions. 
The roll of honor will include business men and 
| philanthropists, statesmen, soldiers and sailors, 
| authors and artists, lawyers, musicians, mission- 

aries, doctors and explorers; men and women 
from every walk of life. 
The Hall will contain panels for one hundred 
;and fifty names. Of these, fifty are to be 
inscribed during the year 1900 and five more 
| added each five years, until, in the year 2000, all 
' the niches will be filled. 
The one hundred judges, consisting of univer- 
sity and college presidents and professors, judges 





of the federal and state courts, editors, authors 


miners have gone back to work with the assur- | 


ance of better wages for at least six months. 
Conditions vary widely in the coal-fields, and 
while some miners have made good wages, others, 
through interruptions in the work, have earned 
barely enough to keep their families alive. 

War is waste, and one of the most wasteful 
forms of war is a labor war. It seems a pity 
that if it is practicable to pay the anthracite 
miners ten per cent. more wages than they were 
receiving, the fact could not have been ascertained 
without a month’s strike. Perhaps it may some 
time be practicable to institute in the anthracite 
regions some such pian as that which is working 
well in the bituminous coal-fields of Illinois. 
There the coal operators have formed an associa- 
tion, which appoints a permanent commissioner 
to represent it in any questions with the miners, 

When grievances arise, this commissioner 
considers, them with the officials of the United 
Mine-Workers’ Union. During the last four or 
five months more than fifty disputes, each of 
which might have led to a strike, have been 
adjusted in this way, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, the men remaining at work while the 
negotiations went on. Regarded from even the 
lowest point of view, such a process is cheaper 
than strikes and lockouts. 


————~<+or>—_—_—_ 


“Shamrock II.” 


MERICAN yachtsmen feel a keen interest 
A in the challenge for the America’s cup 
sent by Sir Thomas J. Lipton, rear 
commodore of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, and 
promptly accepted by the New York Yacht 
Club. 

Sir Thomas Lipton won the regard of Amer- 
icans last year by the manly good humor with 
which he accepted disappointment, and thus the 
unpleasant impressions left by the Dunraven 
episode were almost completely effaced. The 
conditions under which the races were sailed were 


| so satisfaetory to him that he asks to have them 


repeated; and he names his new yacht Sham- 
rock II., thus perpetuating the name of the craft 
with which he tried for the trophy last year. 
The only thing he would have different he 
indicates in the hope “that the name of the boat 
that lifts the cup may this time be Shamrock 
II.” Americans would rather that the cup stay 
where it is, but if it is to be borne away at all, 
they would choose Sir Thomas Lipton to “lift” it. 

‘When these races are sailed next August, the 
coveted trophy will have been on this side of the 
Atlantic for fifty years. Eleven unsuccessful 
attempts have been already made by English 
yachtsmen to recover it. In the early days of 
yachting the conditions were simpler than they 
are now. There was no building of yachts 
especially for a contest, but the clubs simply 
sailed their best boats against the contestant. 
The America originally won the cup against a 
fleet of English craft, and the cup was for 
some time defended in the same way. Under 
the new conditions, the interest attaching to the 
building or selection of a yacht to defend the 
cup is second only to that of the race itself. 


——__~+4>—___ 


Men Who Earn Large Salaries. 


RITING about the iron industry of the 
Northwest, a correspondent makes 
some interesting statements concerning 


One of the book-reviewers criticises ' and other eminent men, at least one from each the salaries paid by the great mining companies. 


ex-Secretary Foster for using verbs in the singular state, have recently chosen the first group of ' Ie tells of one man who began life 
with the noun “United States,” in his recently names, of which the University Senate, by a/ boy of the corporation that now pays 


published work on American diplomacy. This 
reviewer says that to make “United States” a 
singular noun would require an amendment to 
the Constitution. 
that instrument this noun is followed by a 





two-thirds vote, has confirmed thirty. 
These names have already been printed in The ' 


' As they were the first to be 


| Companion. 


| judgment of America as to her very greatest ' 


as an office. 
him twenty 
thousand dollars a year; of another who receives 
thirty-five thousand dollars, and of many whose 
salaries range from five to fifteen thousand 





Tt is true that wherever in | chosen, they may be considered to represent the dollars. 


The company that employs the man who earns 





The Khedive’s Mistake. 
i Ts young Khedive of Egypt, who recently 





visited Queen Victoria, charmed every onc 
who met him by his tact and courtesy, says 
the Whitehall Review. His father, who also once 

‘visited the court of St. James, was a marked 

‘ eontrast to his son, being intentionally rude and 
brusque in order to assert his own importance. 
He made it a point to be late in coming to every 
entertainment given in his honor, and showed 
scant courtesy to hosts and guests on his arrival. 

He was bidden to a state banquet at Windsor 
Castle, given by the queen in his honor. The hour 
appointed was nine o’clock, as usual. The queen 

‘ waited until the quarter past had struck, and then 

‘led the way to the dining-room. Presently the 

| Khedive arrived and entered with an aggrieved 
and astonished face. 

‘The queen quietly motioned him to the vacant 
seat on her right, saying, “In England we never 
delay dinner for any one. Your highness was 
highly complimented when I kept my guests 
waiting fifteen minutes for you.”” Then turning 
to her guests she said: “I have to apologize tw 
you all for it.” 

The khedive never forgot the lesson. 

It is not only kings who make the mistake of 
being rude in order to assert their importance: 
it is a frequent error among uneducated people, 
and among selfish people who are educated. The 
ignorant dinner-guest arrives late and makes no 
apology. The self-important salesgirl is indif- 
ferent and sometimes insulting in her manner 

| toward her customers. The self-assertive con- 

‘ductor rudely shoves his passengers. There are 
men and women in every class who jostle each 
other and are curt and arrogant, although perhaps 
at heart they may be kindly disposed. 

They are making the mistake of the khedive. 
By the force of their rudeness they try to impress 
the world with a sense of their power and author- 
ity. They forget, if they ever knew, that real 
power and real authority do not need a label to 
distinguish them. 


The Writing on the Wall. 


Ties is lttle new under the sun. The 
wide-spread movement which has introduced 
pictures into the schoolrooms, gilding 
thereby the study of geography, history and art, 
had an Interesting prototype in the mind of the 
Due de Saint Simon two centuries ago. 

Gaigniéres, a learned virtuoso of that age, had 
collected a great number of portraits of men and 
women who had figured in French life, and this 
vast collection had been given to King Louis XIV. 
Saint Simon counseled that all these portraits be 
hung in a long gallery adjoining the apartments 
of the little King Louis XV. He then advised 
having the tutors of all the boys who came to pay 
court to their small King teach their pupils about 
these personages. 

In this way, Saint Simon believed, the children 
would talk about their distinguished countrymen 
of old, and Louis would gently acquire a thousand 
useful facts of action, fortune and behavior. He 
would learn what good services were and bad: 
how fortunes were made and ruined ; the acts and 
shifts by which courtiers govern and muzzle kings. 
set up cabals, thrust out merit. 

Unfortunately the wise duke’s advice was never 
acted upon. Had it been, the fatal French Revo- 
lution might have been long postponed, if not 

| actually prevented. 

A happier instance of the effect of “handwriting 
on the wall” concerns Sonya Konalevsky, that 
briliiant Russian girl who stands at the head of 
all women mathematicians. 

After the careless Russian fashion, the nursery 
of this child was ragged and but half-furnished, 
the insufficient wall-paper pieced out with old 
unfolded sheets of books, which, by a happy 
accident, consisted of sheets of Ostrogradsky’s 
lectures on the differential calculus, bought by 

jonya’s father in his youth. The sheets, spotted 

; over with strange formule, fascinated little Sonya, 
and she passed whole hours trying to decipher 
even a single phrase. 

By dint of prolonged and daily scrutiny, the 
external aspect of many of the formula was 
engraved on her memory, and even the incom- 
prehensible word that accompanied them left a 
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hen, as a girl of fifteen, | sake is to be respected; but it is doubtful if the 
Sonya took ne frst lesson in caleulus, her teacher appeal of this rather hasty “bolter” changed many 
was amazed at the Guickness with whieh she votes in Kittery, notwithstanding the fact that 
grasped and assiiutlated the terms, “just as if she strict observance of the Sabbath was not the only 
had known them Defore. qualification for office possessed by the flery and 

Thus unconsciously began the education of the famous Democratic candidate of that year. 
child who, on Christmas day, 128%, at a solemn 
session of the Freneh Academy of Science, 
received in person the Pris Bordin, the greatest 
scientific honor ever gained by a woman, indeed | 
one of the greatest to which any one can aspire. 

In the light of this incident, there seems little 
exaggeration in George William Curtis's assertion 
that “the right picture on your child's bedroom 
will often do him more good than a university | 
education.” 


deep trace on her Mind. Ww; 

















A Beautiful Gift 
To Companion Subscribers. 
The Puritan Maid Calendar. 











The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall, 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. o 


The large portrait 
head is an exact copy of 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 
a 

Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low. this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 


see 


CICERO’S WIT. 


The retort exasperating is not « modern feature 
of a trial by jury. In the case against Verres,— 
one of the great trials of antiquity,—in whieh Cicero | 
appeared for the prosecution and Hortensius for 
the defence, Cicero made atypical excursion 
against his opponent. 

Hortensius was known, in violation of the law, 
which required the services of advocates at Rome 
to be gratuitous, to bave received as a present 
from his client a valuable in of the Sphinx, 
one of the spoils of his government in Sicily. 
While Cicero was examining a witness, Hortensius 
made a sally. 

“You speak in riddles,” said he. 
understand you. 

“That is odd,” Cleero rejoined, “for you have a 
Sphinx at home to solve them.” 

Cicero's repartees were seldom without energy. 
When Clodius had been acquitted of the charge of 
sacrilege by jurors who had been bribed to bring 
in a favorable verdict, Cicero, who appeared as 
the defender of the Republic, left: the corrupt 
jurors and the favorers and supporters of that 
verdict without a word to say for themselves. He 








“T cannot 














a 
overwhelmed Clodius in the senate to his face in 
@ set speech. Then followed a duel of words in | This Beautiful 
Calendar 


which Cicero was all along the victor. Clodius, 
among other insinuations, said: 

“You have bought a house.” 

“You would think that he said,” retorted Cicero, 
“you have bought a jury!” 

“They did not trust you on their oath,” said 
Clodius. 

“Yes,” said Cicero, “twenty-five jurors did trust. 
me. Thirty-me did not trust you, for they took 
care to get their money beforehand.” 

Here there was 4 burst of applause, and Clodtus 
broke down and remained silent. 

There is nothing coldly classic in these examples 
of Cicero’s ready wit; they might have come from 
a latter-day master of thrust and parry. 


THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS. 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO. 
IDEA OF ITS SIZK AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOK. 
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by The Youth's Compan- 
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all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 
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HARD TO CLASSIFY. i 

The Census Office in Washington {s often puzzled 
to know how to classify the returns of occupation 
in cases where the enumerators given a 


PRINCE AND DOCTOR. 


The death of the Duke of Coburg reminds a 
writer in London Sketch of a story coneerning 
him and the late Sir William Gull, the famous 
physician 








have 






Prince of Wales was attacked with 












too literal description of a person's employment. | When the 
There are two census terms to cover such cases. typhoid fever,—an illness which was watched 
Occupations not included in the regular list may Witlisympathy the world over,—the services of Sir 





William Je 





ner were, for some reason, not avail 











Pe as “O, T.,” meaning “other things,” able, and Doctor Gull, then on the rising wave 
“Nn, which stands for “not gainful.” To of his great eminence, was sent for. The Duk 
choose between the two sometimes suggests Edinburgh, on going to see his stricken brother, 





ange doctor in attendance tpon him. 
put ral_ questions with regard to. the 
patient, his condition, treatment and prospects of | 
recovery | 

Doctor Gull, in a characteristically heavy and 
ponderous manner, walked over to a writing-table, 





amusing complications 
An enumerator in Indiana reported “drunkard” 
The Census 








as the occupation of one of his men 
Office entered him as N. G., since the next column 






asserted this to be his occupation for twelve drew a sheet of paper loward him and wrote a 

months in the year, and steady drinking is, to say few words. | He then banded the paper solemnly 

the least, “not gainful.” There is another sense 0 the sailor prince, who read the familiar 
u warning 

in which a drunkard may be said to be N. G “You are requested not to speak to the man at 


A New York enumerator, who seems to have the the wheel.” 
inclinations of a detective, 
in his district as “crooks,” “p' 
“gamblers They were entere N 
although their occupations may have been more 


1 men 
and 
G., 


reported sever 


















CHRISTENING THE CHILDREN | 





An English parson of a chureh in Berbice, British 




















“gainful” to them than to their victims, A Georgia 
man whose occupation was reported as “« Guiana, writes entertainingly of his ‘pastoral 
jobs” goes on the records under 0. T other duties. In the matter of christening, the choice 
things.” of name is left to the tas r fancy of the parents. 
While some of the oceupations whieh the enn. This leads to stran eiconi vinations He copies 
merators give are unusual, they are probably fom his register noie Bellona Trank 
correct. A tramp was described as “loafer, not Locust” and “Whiskey Emmanuel." Of earlier 
ainful, unemployed twelve months.” An extra- “mes he tells the following 












thrifty person was in one instance reported as | One black man brought his child, and when the 
“occupation—miser,” and another “lives on say- minister asked Its name, he sald, *Serlatin ad 
A Connecticut woman whose busband nother oceasion the parson asked, “What 
ibed as an “idler ve her own oecu- mame Of the child?" 
“washing and wishi father sa Ax, parson.” The minister 





ion as 
1 but true it is that * for something 
better forms a large part of the mental oceupation 
of most people. And the intensity of this wish 
doubtless and beneficial 
results. 


and said 





wishi 








1, parson,” said the man, “my 
me to go troo’ de New Testament 

four boys. The first was named 
second Mark, the third Luke 
Now this, the fifth one, is to 


mind gi 
1 have hac 
Matthew, the 
id the fourth John, 
Ax [Acts], parson.” 





produces marvelous 





ser 


THE WRONG BIRD. 


lortia’s remark, 


John Quincy Adams has never been a favorite 
President with the 


he of the 


AN OLD CAMPAIGN LEAFLET | 


general public; nevertheless, | Phe astute 


is one most dignified and respected 








figures in American history, and by no means a "Whertnetther is attonacdet ne 

f whom it is easy to associate ideas o 
man seth whois tssoclate ideas OF Seems a fitting prefix to a story the Spectator 
unseemly or immoral conduct. But there is an) ! 
amusing souvenir of the campaign of 1828 pre F : 
served in the historical collection of the old jail hie een Renin ot reunyach sitting next to 
at York Village, in which a virtuous voter of 

Kittery Point—name unknown—shows himself so Birds in the high Hall-garden 

y When twilight was falliz 

unduly disturbed by a current newspaper report Maud. Maud, Maud, Mand 


They were erying and calling 


as to hold him up to public exeeration. It is a 
Small leaflet headed in heavily conspicuous 
with the word “Immorality 

“Fellow-citizens vote for the 
man who openly sets the country at 
defiance, thereby showing a bad example to our 
children? few Sundays past, Mr. Ac 
passed through Providence ga//oping and running 
his horse, and at every tavern stopping to receiy 
the salutes and huzzas of the Federal party! 


“Beautiful dese 
almost hear the nv 
Nonsense, madam 
abrupt manner 


One 






ean 








“retorted Tennyson, in his 
They were rooks, rooks!° 





"it runs, “can we 





Ws of the 





Some 1S 


GOOD FOR PRESERVES. 


Last spring a feminine botanist, blossom-laden, | 













came upon a masculine naturalist who was just in 
have always been an Adams man until he violated ¥ 

the act of cramming a wri ¥ something into 
and trampled on the laws of God; now my con- ‘ 

a tomato ean in which sor Ise 
science forbids my supporting him. I therefore Sa 
shall support Andrew Jackson, one who keeps Beith are * r x ae f a feeling that an 
holy the Sabbath day.’ Io they, make pood. preserves?” asked ana 

A man who leaves his party for conscience’ | sister scietitist 
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As the twig is bent 
So the tree’s inclined.’ 


A boy's early reading often determines his life-work. 
Even the casual study of some of the sciences ix fas- 
cinating to the average American youth. But itis also 
a useful education, the value of which cannot be too 
highly estimated. Readers of The Youth's Companion 
have how an opportunity of becoming familiar with 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 


whose world-wide reputation eminently fits it to be 
the educator of thoughtful and ambitious bo; 

To introduce this popular weekly, the publishers 
have decided to offer the paper, ona trialisubscription, 
to readers of The Youth's Companion fe months 
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A comprehensive pamph- 
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OF PREDIGESTED FOOD. 

After having tested and tried every form of 

i predigested food on the market, and experiment- 
ing in my own family, my attention was attracted 
to an article headed ‘ Brawny Scots’ Diet,” men- 
tioning eggs and Grape-Nuts. I carefully tested 
the new food and finally began its use In my 
family, with most gratifying results. 

, My little boy at that time was a pale, anemic 

| child and very poorly nourished. Now, thanks to 
Grape-Nuts, he is as fine a specimen of Infantile 

| strength as I could wish for. My own personal 
experience means much to me. For some years I 
was troubled with dyspepsia; that Is, I could not 
eat bread or any preparation of bolted wheat 
flour, such as cake or any of the starchy prepara- 
tions, without a fit of indigestion, sour stomach, 
costiveness and headache. 

As soon as I quit that sort of food and used 
Grape-Nuts, which has the starchy part predi- 
gested, I began to recover. The change has been 
remarkable. I formerly weighed 122 pounds and 

j now weigh 137. Am strong, have more nerve 

| force than I ever possessed, appetite perfect, 
sleep sound and can endure any amount of work. 

' 1 know exactly where the change has come from, 

| and it is from your truly scientific and wonderful 

; food, which is worthy of the highest commenda- 

‘ tion. —Chas. B. Prior, C. of P. Class ’94, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
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Always unsurpassed and always progressive, 


Professional and popular opinion is witness to 
the state 
pianos have sold largely because of 
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A COUNTRY BREATH 
BY SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT + 


HAY-LOAD in the city square, 
The sweets of a whole summer fair, 
In one rude wagon piled; 
The fragrant breath of warm, still rains, 
The scent of strawberries in green lanes, 
Faint petals blown from roses wild. 





And straightway all the bustling place 
Is filled with some enchanted grace, 
And tinkling with the notes 

Of field-larks, and of silver streams, 

Of south winds, murmuring their dreams 
Through airy aisles of oats. 


My lady in the gilded shop 

Lets all the tawdry trinkets drop, 

And through the magic sees 

A dooryard sweet with mint and phlox, 
And pink with ruffled hollyhocks, 

That nod to belted bees. 


The sooty laborer with a thrill, 
Plucks shamrocks on an Irish hill, 
A gamin cheers and chaffs; 

All busy footsteps pause a Dit, 
Somewhere is toll by clear skies lit, 
A sunburnt world that laughs. 


And long and long the sweetness stays, 
And cheers and cools the heated ways, 
Like happy news from home, 

Till the pale moon and misty stars. 
Look down as If, by meadow bars, 
Their rays touched clover bloom. 


But little recks the countryman, 

Bound homeward on his empty van, 
Along the closing marts, 

What store he brought with him to-day, 
Or what, within a load of hay, 

Could touch so many hearts. 


—_—__~+e=—___ 


Forgive and Forget. 


HE late Dr. A. H. Quint used to 
relate an instance of 
neighborhood _ strife 
which came under 
his observation. 

A little New Eng- 
land village church, 





theongh an unhappy 
haves sit arenee be- 
moor 4, cabers, be 

i ‘ad, and the 


Manas fter trying 
in vain to reconcile 
the two factions, resigned his pastorate in the 
interest of peace. But the trouble continued, 
and the hostile parties were so implacable that 
for years it was impossible to settle another 
minister. 

One summer, when the congregation had 
dwindled and the church had become too weak 
to support a resident pastor, a young theological 
student came out to preach during his vacation. 
In some way he won all hearts, and continued 
to supply the pulpit during his remaining year 
of study, after which he accepted a united call 
as pastor. 

There he lived and labored, made peace, and 
grew into the life of the people. It was his only 
pastorate, and it lasted half a century. He 
buried the leaders in the old quarrel, married 
their children and their grandchildren, and died 
at a good old age after fifty years of a blessed 
ministry. 

‘Then happened a strange thing. When the 
church came to consider the calling of another 
pastor, Mr. Smith made a joking allusion to the 
historic quarrel. 

“Tow foolish those old fellows were!” said 
he. “I’ve heard my father tell how old Deacon 
Brown wouldn't pray in the meeting where he 
had taken part.”” 

*~ Deacon Brown's son laughed, too, but resented 
the allusion, and mentioned something which his 
father had told him of the elder Mr. Smith. 

“That’s all very true, no doubt,” said Mr. 
Smith, “but my sainted father was a man of 
convictions, sir, and I honor his memory!’ 

“No more than I honor the memory and 
convictions of my father,” said Mr. Brown. 

Incredible as it may seem, this little dispute at 
once called back a hateful memory and started 
in full career all the unbrotherly clamor and 
reproach of the old quarrel. Dead for half a 
century, the contention began again. It had 
sprung out of a trifle in the first instance, and 
the merest trifle now brought it out of its grave. 
Only after the greatest effort on the part of those 
who had had no ancestors in the original strife, 
and the wise counsel of men outside, was the 
difficulty settled and peace restored. 

Those who say, “I can forgive, but I can’t 
forget," have never more than half forgiven. 
Unless one can so far forget that he ceases to 
think evil and resentful thoughts about a wrong 
he has excused, there still is a root of bitterness: 
out of which new hatred may grow. Dig out 
the root and let it die. 

“Be the children of your Father which is in 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘ heaven,” is the precept of Jesus; and the Father’s 
feeling toward the pardoned offender is something 


for His children to imitate as nearly as they can. ' 


“I will forgive their iniquity, and 1 will remember 
; their sin no more.’” 


F 





Chinese Good-Fellowship. 


OREIGNERS who have studied the Chinese 
in a sympathetic manner testify to their 
devotion to any one, be he native or for- 


' story which is told by the author of “China in 
| Transformation” goes a long way toward proving 
this contention, 


In the last generation complete trust was the 
{rule between the old hong merchants and the 
' American and European traders, and business 
, Was transacted in whole ship-loads. 
relations then established subsisted for a genera- 
tion after the destruction of the “factories” in 
1836, und the inauguration of the new era, which 
iis ‘of a more individualized and retail character. 

| One well-known survivor of the old régime, an 
American gentleman, Mr. had, in consequence 
of the collapse of his firm, len from affluence to 





X., 
falt 
certain of the representatives of the old “ko hong.” 

Seeing that the veteran remained in Canton, 
never Visiting his home and family, his Chinese 
friend asked him why he denied himself the natural 
solace of his ok —permanent separation from 
the family home being specially intolerable to a 
Chinese,—and guessing the reason, he produced 
Mr. X.’s note of hand for a large amount, and tore 
it up before the maker, saying, “Now you are free 
to go to your home?” 

It is not only the Chinese gentleman who is 
large-hearted. Once upon a time the agent at one 
of the minor ports for a wealthy firm in Shanghat 
lived in lordly style. Times changed, and the big 
firm ceased business. Left stranded, the agent 
decided to set up for himself and work the con- 
nections he had formed among native and foreign 
merchants. 

But the old style of expenditure could not be 
supported. Summoning his faithful “boy” or 
butler, he explained the situation to him: impos- 
sible to keep up the old expensive style of living, 
very sorry to part with such a good old servant, 
and so forth. The boy rose to the occasion in a 
somewhat surprising manner. 

“What for masta too muchee sollee? My too 
sollee masta no catchee good chance. My like 
stay this side. Masta how much can pay?” (Why 
is master so sorrowful? I am very sorry that 
master is not doing well. 1 should like to stay In 
master’s service. How much can master afford 
to pay?) 

he master named a sum which was just two- 
thirds of what his house bills had/ hitherto 
amounted to. Tuskee, masta; masta talkee so 
muchee, can do (Never mind, master, whatever 
you say will do.) So sald the accommodating 
serving-man. 

So the household proceeded, everything exactly 
as before—table as bountiful, servants as smart 
and as respectful, but the monthly charge thirty 
per cent. le A year passed; the new business 
had been uphill work; the emolument was disap- 
pointing. Again the master had to make an 
explanation to the servant; again the solution of 
the difficulty was to reduce the establishment. 

“Never mind, master; tell me how much you 
unt you can pay,” was the substance of Aly boy’s. 
reply. 

‘he master was seriously taken aback, but he 


















































» had originally paid. 


‘he boy accepted as 
chee! 


fully as before, and the ménage proceeded, 
not a salad leaf or a partridge or a mushroom the 
less; only the cost was reduced to very modest 
proportions. 

oO 
Chinaman had been extortionate in the old time; 
but what elasticity of accommodation, what 
practical devotion in misfortune! 
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The Rest-Mother. 


| a veteran home missionary, a man with his 

wife and son moved to North Dakota, took a 
seetion of prairie land, and built a sod house. 
The wife and mother was a woman of quick mind 
and adaptive genius, who would have honored 
almost any position of delicate and difficult duty. 
Withal she was a trustful Christian, to whose 
faith the providence of life had no dark side. 


Nearly every day parties of Indians travelling 
between the reservations passed her little home, 
and she made friends with them, sometimes 
inviting them to come in and rest. Her quiet voice 
and beautiful composure won them entirely, and 
when she had caught a few phrases of. their 
language she began to explain to the roving 
creatures as Well as she could that the Son of the 
great God had a message for them. They had 

een moving from place to place, but He called to 
them from the Happy Fields of the sky, “Come 
unto Me and I will give you rest.” The wild men. 
loved the good “peace-lady,” and called her the 











“Rest- Mother.” 

By and by land-hunters and home-seekers with 
their families came to her neighborhood, and came 
to stay. 


‘There was no timber on the prairie, and 
W settlers dug clay, and began making brick 
to build better houses. The little farming colony 
grew to be quite a village. There were Troubles 
to be borne, and the woman pioneer had already 
found her share. 

When, during the second summer, the sand wind 
destroyed her Tushand’s wheat crop her son, in a 
fit of impatience, quitted the farm and went to the 
Black Hills to mine for gold. The sorrowing 
mother never complained nor lost her confidence 
or her sweetness of spirit. The same faith sus- 
tained her when later her husband died and she 
was left alone. To her white friends—and her red 
friends—she was the incarnation of peace. | 

One day, however, the Indians began to show 
signs of excitement. The cause was a whimsical 
misunderstanding, but one which might easily 
result in danger to the whites. Surveyors lad 
ust passed through the place, laying out a railroad, 
and they had promised that a ‘station should be 
located in the settlement, adding the jesting 
remark as they went away, “There are not many 
of you, but every man fs a brick.” 

‘fhe Indians had twisted the translation of this , 
remark to mean, ery brick is a man.” The 
baking s Were manufacturing a terrible white 
man's 3 out of bits of clay! The white man’s 
i e and fire-wagon would put life into 
whe they came along! White men 
thing. 






























eould do an 

The o hbors noticed, not without apprehen- 
siou, a swarm of savages gathered around the 
Rest-Mother's house, gesticulating and utterin; 
guttural exclamations, and the little white-haired 
woman standing quiet in the midst of them, 
making signs and talking; but they did not know 
tll afterward that her heathen’ friends were 
begging her to Jet them take her away from the 
settlement because the white people Were all to 
be killed. 

It was no light task to enlighten and pacify 
these superstitions children of nature, but. the 
tact of the little mother was equal to it. Betraying 

agitation, she told) them they were wrong. 








jeigner, who once gains their confidence; and a} 


The friendly ‘ 


naed a figure which was just one-half of what | 


course it is open to remark that the wily | 


N the earlier days of Western emigration, says | 


iT 


| Cornhill. Magazine, however, whose recollections 


| They should hear her say the strange words, and 
| they should smite. 

1 “it is this wa: See!” And she made 
Indians stand in’a row, “built into a wal 
she told them, ‘a wall of men; strong, safe, 
man a brick.” 


the 
as 








very 


‘1eK,’ 
The imaginative savages soon caught the idea, | 


and cireled round their instructor, laughing, 
making a wall of themselves like boys at play. 
And that was the end of a threatened Sioux 
insurrection. 

The red men could not disobey the gentle Rest- 
Mother. She bade them sit down and pay atten- 
tion, and then she made them understand that she 
wished them to find her son, “Lf shall rest here 
UH you bring hin hom 
away. 

It not very long before she had her wish, 
and the return of the son to his mother completed 
the first chapter in the history of a thriviug town. 
| The young man had prospered, and it was his 
money that built the first schoolhouse and the 
first church. 

Faithful to his training, he seconded his mother’s 
influence as a Christian teacher to the Indians, 
many of whom learned the arts of peace and now 
| live ‘welcome neighbors to the whites, owning 

farms and raising God-fearing families. When 
| their friend, the aged widow, had a fine new house 
| built for her, they helped to make and lay the 
| bricks; but her little sod cabin is still preserved. 
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FROST 


By Clinton Scollard 
Arctic silversmith is he, 


N 
A Tracing in finest filigree, 
With fragile loop and slender line, 
Figures fantastic in design. 








penury, and was personally much in debt to‘ 








The hollow night his workshop is, 
Wherein, to heaven’s harmonies, 
With tools no mortal may behold 
He bends above his forge of cold. 


Yet, at the arrowy touch of dawn, 
The fairy magicry is gone, 

Like shadows cast upon a wall, 
As subtile and ephemeral. 


2 nd 


Fishing for Caribs. 


N some of the large streams of Venezuela there 
| is a small fish so savage that the people of 
the country call it, after the aborigines, the 
carib, It has teeth sharp enough to cut any line 
or wire, and even the shank of a fish-hook. In 
his book on that country, Ramon Paez tells how 
he learned the art of catching caribs. His object 
was to have an artist paiut the fish. 


On a former occasion I had lost most of my 
trout-hooks, but I still preserved some larger ones, 
mounted with copper wire. These FP supposed 
proof against the teeth of any fish, and no sooner 
were we established in the ranch of the ferryman 
than, taking my lines, I hastened to the river, 
accompanied by the a: i 

The hooks were baited with fresh beef, and 
dropped near the shore. Scarcely did the bait 
touch the water when It was seized by caribs. 
Without allowing them time, as it seemed, to get 
the whole of it between their jaws, we pulled in 
the lines, but, alas! minus hooks well as bait. 
| We discovered that one of the hooks had been cut 
through, while the other was severed from the 
wire. Still we persevered, but with the same 
result. . 

Greatly annoyed, | turned to question a country- 
man who Stoud near, laughing at what he con- 
sidered my simplicity. Another tapped me gently 
on the shoulder, and addressed me with, “Boy, 

ou might as well attempt to ch a rattlesnake 
$ the tail as to think of hooking one of those 
chaps.” 

“What is to be done, then, for 1 must have at 
least a couple of these scoundrels?” said 1. 

“Who ever saw a genteel young gentieman like 
yourself with a taste for such d sgustin crea- 
tures?” he replied, imagining that I wanted the 

ining that I wanted to sketch and 


fish for eating. 
xpl ¥ ; 
preserve them in spirits, the men advised me to 

















On my ¢ 


procure a piece of tough hide from the head of an. 


ox which was then being slaughtered, and to 
suspend it from a strip of the same material. 

T immediately followed their instructions, and 
repaired ag to the river. Seating myself on 
the stern of the canoe, 1 dropped my novel bait 
{nto the water, and watched for the result with 
the utmost interest. 

Ina moment a shoal of earibs collected around 
the bait, and commenced attacking if voraciously. 
Findiny the thick cartilage too tough even for 
their sharp teeth, and unwilling to give it up, they 
kept gnawing at It like so many little hyenas. 
When I imagined them to be fairly stuck through 
the thick skin, [ lifted the whole concern over the 
si of the canoe, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing about a dozen of the fish dancing at the 
bottom of my barg 

Finding this novel mode of fishing rather eas) 
and entertaining, 1 continued it until 1 was sud- 
dently apprised junto whose company I had thrust 
myself by feeling the heel of my left foot seized by 
one of the captives with such violence as causes 
me to drop my bait with the vicious creatures 
that were hanging from it into the river. 

My only thought was how to contrive my escape, 
having the whole length of the canoe to traverse, 
and its floor paved with these ravenous little 
wretches. I again appealed to the ingenuity of 
my former advisers for deliverance. 
readily effected by spreading a gunny-bag over 
the gaping fishes. 
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His Own Coffee-Pots. 


HE name of Pietermaritzburg is remembered 
by most people only tn connection with war 
telegrams. There is one contributor to the 

























of the place are not connected with war but with 
a hearty laugh at the expense of a friend of hers. 
The writer in question, Lady Broome, says: 


That morning visit to Pietermaritzburg market 
nds out distinetly in my memory, chiefly on 
unt of an absurd ineident [ witnessed. Thad 
be much interested and amused by looking 
round, not only at the ange and characteristic 
crowd, but at my many acquaintances marketing 
for themselves. 

T had listened to the shouts of the various 
auctioneers who were selling all manner of wares, 
when IT noticed some Kafiirs bearing on their 
heads large open baskets filled with eoffee-pots of 
every size and kind. There must have been 
something like a hundred coffee-pots in those 
baskets. The Kaflirs were just leaving an impro- 
vised auetion-stand, and what interested me 
especially was the fact that following them closely, 
with an air of proud possession on his ger 
countenance, was a beloved friend of my own, oF 
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she said, and sent them ' 


his they j 


NOVEMBER 15, 1900, 


whe, I may mention, was beloved of all who knew 
him, 

“Are all th coffee-pots yours?” I inquired, 

«Yes, Indeed!” he answered, joyfully. 1 eye 
just bought them, You must know I ama collector 
of coffee-pots, and have a great many already, but 
I have been especially lucky in being able to pick 
up somebody else’s collection as well, and it was 
cheap, too.” 

I noticed that the Kaffirs were grinning, and 
that there was a general air of amusement about 
that 1 could not understand. Later the point of 
the joke was explained tome, My friend had just 
bought lus own collection of coffeé-pots. 

His wife, believing that the space they occupied 
in her storeroom could be better employed, and 
expecting that that day her husband would be 
absent from the market, had sent the whole lot 
; down to be sold. She told me afterward that her 
dismay Was great when her Kaffirs brought them 
back In triumph, announcing that the chieftain 
had just bought them, The poor lady was under 
the necessity of paying the auctioneer’s fees and 
replacing the co! cots on her shelves with what 
resignation she coul 














command. 
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Desiccated Vegetables. 


N “Camp-Fire Chats of the Civil War” an amus- 
| ing story is told by one of the veterans of the 
first use of “desiccated vegetables” as a part 
of army rations. Vegetables of different kinds 
were first dried separately, then pressed and dried 
together until they occupied the smallest possible 
space. The War Department termed the mixture 
“desiccated vegetables,” a name the “boys” soon 
modified to “desecrated ;” but whatever their 
name, they proved a boon to the army, since fresh 
vegetables could rarely be obtained. These 
rations were issued in 1864, and were far from 
prepossessing in appearance. 


One cake of desiccated vegetables was dealt out 
to each company as vegetable rations for three 
| days. When the first cake came to our company, 
‘said the veteran, the boys declined it, and it 
passed each mess of six or eight men, until it 
‘came to us, unbroken. Our cook wanted to pass 
it by, but curious to see what it would be like, we 
asked to have it prepared. 

The cook thereupon took the regular ten-gallon 
camp kettle, filled it half-full of boiling water and 
chucked the vegetable cake in. Soon the beans, 
corn, rice and peas began to swell and creep over 

sides of the kettle. 

“What'll 1 do with this blamed truck?” cried 
the cook, excitedly. The vegetables poured out 
at the top and there was a smell of burning at the 
bottom, for the water had been rapidly absorbed. 
Another kettle was brought and filled from the 

rst. 

The cook then hastily poured water into the first 
kettle, which was dry and very hot at the bottom. 
The close packing of the swelling vegetables 
and the quick generation of steam as the water 
reached the bottom were too much for the strength 
of the kettle, and it burst. 

The explosion scared the cook and caused the 
boys who heard it to start for their guns, thinking 
a shell from the enemy had fallen into camp. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, but it taught 
something of the expansibility of desiccated v 
tabl he cook learned that that small ¢: 
vegetables for three hundred dinners, could 
be contained, for very long at any rate, In one ten- 

, gallon Kettle. 




















A Story of Daniel Boone. 


N his book, “The Early History of Western 
| Pennsylvania,” Mr. I. D. Rupp tells an inter- 
esting anecdote of Col. Daniel Boone, which 
is characteristic of the humor and coolness of 
the famous pioneer. He was once res 
woods with a small party of follow 
large number of Indians came sudde 
them. Boone had little doubt as to their hostile 
intentions, but giving no evidence of his fears, 
he invited the red men to eat with him and his 
friends. 


The invitation was accepted. The Indians felt 
so sure of their prey that they could afford to 
wait. Boone, affecting a carelessness which he 
did not feel, admonished his men in an undertone 
to keep their hands on their rifles, 

Finally ¢ and strolled toward the Indians, 
unarined, leisurely picking the meat from a bone. 
The Indian chief rose to meet him. 

After saluting, Boone professed admiration for 
the knife with which the chief was cutting his 
meat, and asked to see it. The Indian promptly 
handed it to him; and the pioneer, who possesset 
some skill at sleight of hand, deliberately exam- 
ined the knife, then opened his mouth and appar- 
ently swallowed it. 

The Indians stared in amazement while Boone 
gulped, rubbed his throat, stroked his body, and 
then, with apparent satisfaction, pronounced the 
knife “very good to eat.” 

After enjoying the surprise of the Ind 
minute, he made another contortion, an 
forth the knife, as the Indians believed, from his 
politely returned it to Its owner. 

chief took the point cautiously and 
piciously between his thumb and Hnger as if 
rful of being contaminated by handling the 

Weapon, and flung it from him into the bushes. 
| The Indians seemed uneasy after that, and very 

soon marched away, without discovering their 
; hostile intent. They did not choose to molest 3 

man who could swallow a scalping-knife and call 
it “good to eat.” 
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A Cool One. 


F politeness can ever be considered a fault it 

would be in such a case as the following. 

| which is reported by a fireman and printed in 
Collier's Weekly: 

“The coolest man I ever saw,” said a New York 
fireman, “I met at a fire in a dwelling-house on 
Fifth Avenue. We found him in an up-stairs front 
room, dressing to go out. The fire by this time 
ving up through the house ata great rate. 
‘Hallo, there!’ we hollered at him, when we 

looked in at the door. ‘The house is afire!’ 

“Would it disturb you if I should remain while 
putting it out? he said, lifting the comb 
rom his hair and looking round at us. He had on 

a white evening waistcoat, and his dress coat lay 

across a chair. 

celng us staring at him, he droppe 

into his hair agaiu and went on combing. But as 

a matter of fact, he was about ready. He put 
, down the comb, put on his coat and hat and picked 

up his overcoat. 

“Now I'm ready, gentlemen,’ he said. 
“We started, but the stairway had now been 
closed up by fire. We turned fo the windows. 


me boys had got a ladder up to the front of the 
hous 





















































ed his comb 











ow, then,’ we sald to him, when we came to 
the window, 

“After you, gentlemen,’ he said, standing back. 
And I'm blessed if we didn’t have to go down the 
ladder first!” 





THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 














Then and Now. 


AID Aaron 1400, a medieval boy, 

“Dl tell you what I'd like so well to know: 
How far the moon fs from us, the sun's diameter, 
And how one may predict the rain and snow! 
I'd like to know the reason for the lightning in 

the sky, 
What makes the ocean tides to rlse and fall, 
Why, when you let a body drop, it quickly falls to 
earth, 
And if the world we live on can really be a ball! 
Oh, I'd go to school and study every minute in the 
day; 
For all such curlous knowledge how I'd strive! 
If 1 could only know these things’—he gave a 
troubled sigh— 
“I'd really be the happiest boy alive!” 


But Willie 1900 said (a present 
century boy), 

“IT wish I'd a-lived five hun- 
dred years ago; 

This spending time in school- 
rooms —oh, I wouldn't 
have to do, 

For then these things they 
didn’t have to know! 


' papers which reached his home that be could not | puzzle before. We used to use it years ago for 


| Solve. He cuntributed to the puzzlers’ column, 
; and had won several prizes, but no camera had 
| as yet been offered in that direction. 

| He dreamed of a dainty, leather-covered camera 
, with a flashing lens and a clicking shutter; he 
saw himself bending over a developing tray, 
' watching the image slowly appearing upon the 
‘ sensitive plate; and he also saw himself printing, 
toning and finishing the pictures. He knew he 
» would become a famous amateur photographer 
and win some of the nice prizes offered by the 
| magazines and papers for work. 

' When he came down to his breakfast upon the 
; morning of the anniversary of his birthday he 
|found the books, fishing-rod, stamps and little 


@ SECRETS. 


secret writing when I was a girl,” said the dear 

old lady. She took a pencil and paper, rapidly 

made some marks and letters, and laid it before 

Bobby ; and this was what his eyes rested upon: 
3 


alb|[c j|k{1 
dje|f mjn}o viw|x 
Qphfi Plajr - y|zj& 


“It is what we used to call the crisscross 
alphabet. Do you find the key to it, dear?” 

“I think—yes, | see now how it goes; the 
angles and squares with the letters and—yes, 


ch tee 


s u 


a 


Nuts to Crack. 
1, 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The primals and finals of the crosswords spell 
the names of an English and an American poet 
born in November. 

Concealed Crosswords. 
One afternoon in summer, when the pasture lot 
was mowe 
A poor dyspeptic rabbit met a baker in the road. 


“The grass is dry and so am I, kind sir,” the 
rabbit said. 

“I must have a bit of health food or I shall lose 
my head.” 

The baker looked and listened with patience and 
surprise ; 

As what to say he did not know, he yawned and 
shut his eyes, 


“My shop is at the corner,” at last he roused 


to say 

“I will give you ice-cream 
soda if you'll happen down 
that way.” 


Then was this clever invalid 
restored to health at once, 

For who'd miss ice-cream 
soda unless he were a 
dunce? 


She hied her to the baker's 


I LIKE to whisper secrets 
With my schoolmate, Lucy Bell, 
We cross our hearts and promise 


WE stand beside each other 
As close as close can be; 
Firet I tell one to Lucy, 


It's a nuisance reading his- 
tory —they didn’t have 
much then, 


with a skip and jump and 


hop, 

And the stood beside the 
counter until he closed 
the shop. 


And as for science—my! 
‘twas jolly fun, 

For there wasn't clectricity 
or sound for boys to 
learn. 

The discoverers weren’t 
born—or hardly one! 

I'd like to live as boys did ten 
hundred years ago, 

For they had nothing else 
to do but play. 

If there wasn’t anything to 
learn, nor more than 
they had then, 

My, wouldn’t I be happy 
every day!” 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


ee 


The Five Pairs of 
Twins. 


Polly, Polly, Polly, tell the 

five pairs of twins 
(The tiny scraps of small 
ones, 

The slim and toppling tall 
ones, 

The cunningly devised ones, 
The four just middling-sized 
ones) 

We're going to have a candy- 
pull— to-night the fun 
begins— 

8o Polly, Polly, Polly, tell the 
five pairs of twins. 


Polly, Polly, Polly, tell the 

five pairs of twins 

They may make some candy 
dollies, 

Like the china one of 
Mollie’s, 

And some yellow candy 
kittens, 

And a pair of candy mnittens, 
And a lot of tiny candy toads 
with walnut meat for 

skins, 
And a pile of candy fishes with 
the srreetest set of fins. 


But Polly, Polly, Polly, if the 
five pairs of twins 
Go to swimming in molasses, 
Or to smearing grandma’s glasses, 
Or to setting fire to paper, 
Or—well, any kind of caper, 
They'll all be ted together till they’re sorry for 
their sins, 
So Polly, Polly, Polly, warn the five pairs of twins. 
And Polly, Polly, Polly, when the five pairs of 
twins 
And the children of our neighbors. 
Have finished all their labors, 
While without the sleet is pelting, 
And within the candy’s melting, 
You must scrub those sticky infants till they’re 
neat as jeweled pins. 
Did you know your thumbs and fingers were the 
five pairs of twins? 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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Bobby’s Cryptogram. 


There was one thing more than all others that 
Bobby Sands wanted for a birthday present, and 
that was a camera. Of course he would get 
books—they always are expected, and possibly a 
jointed fishing-rod ; as for Uncle Billy, he would 
send him some rare stamps from the city; and 
Grandpa Sands would give the usual little purse 
with some money in it. 

Bobby had gone with some of the boys viewing, 


and he had enjoyed it more than fishing, and | 


almost as much as ball-playing. With a wheel, 
a printing-press and various other things to buy, 
he had never found his way clear to the purchase 
of a camera. There was one thing above all 
others where Bobby excelled his comrades. He 
was the best puzzler of the lot, and there was 
searcely ever a puzzle printed in the various 


We'll never, never tell. 


HER secrets are so funny, 
So funny and so dear, 

I can hardly Keep from laughing 
When she whispers in my ear. 


Then she tells one to me. 


J SAY, “Oh! did you ever!” 
As soon as she is done, 
And she says, ‘‘No, I never!” 
Oh, my, it is such fun! 


SHE thinks that mine is lovely, 
*Tie all about — oh, dear! 
I ’most forgot the secret 


Was just for Lucy’s ear. 


purse of money; but the much coveted object 
was not there. His mother kissed him and 
wished him many happy returns of the day. 
His younger brother gave him sixteen good 
thwacks upon the back, his grandma smiled | 
upon him, and his father peeped over the top of 
his morning paper and smiled slightly when he 
saw the look of disappointment that came upon | 
| Bobby’s face. The boy thanked them all for! 
the presents, gave a little bit of a sigh and turned 


was lying there before him, with his name 
written upon it. 

“Another present, I guess. No, it is only a 
puzzle,” he said, as he laid the slip of paper 
which the envelope contained by the side of his 
plate. 

“Your fame as a great puzzler has brought 
you a birthday nut to crack, Bobby,” said his 
mother. 

“It’s something new; I never saw a puzzle 
just like it. Did you, papa?” 

The slip was passed over to Mr. Sands, who 
glanced at it and said: 

“It is secret writing, I should judge. It is 
some sort of cryptogram. Those things were 
quite famous when I was a boy.” 

Bobby studied it between bites, but could not 
make out head or tail from the curious penned 
affair, which was as follows: 


After breakfast, grandma, who was Bobby’s 
great friend in all sorts of trouble, told him to 
come with her to her room. 


| the side of the paper his grandma had prepared. 








“Bobby, I think I have seen this sort of a! 


Anna M. Pratt. 





the dots over each crisscross are plain as day. | 
Queer I failed to see it before. I will solve that.” 
He took the secret writing and laid it down by . 
“This first character (~~ means that it is in 
the first crisscross; it isi. The next one, 
» &@ square with two dots, is in the second , 
crisscross, and is n. There is one word to! 
start with—in. The next character | , 


is in 
the third crisscross and is t. No use to, 


over his plate. A dainty, sealed blue envelope | finish that word, for it must be the. Here is! eke woutd 


| | in the first crisscross, and that ish. Next | 
comes , |, first crisscross,ora. Now [— 
or i. Then comes f——, second criss- . 


cross, andisr. Ihave! * these words: In the! ¥* 


hair—my, the last word must be trunk! It 
reads: In the hair trunk!’’ He shouted the 
words from the hall as he ran up-stairs three | 
steps at a time. There was but one hair trunk, ' 
and that was up in the attic. 

“Hurrah!” cried Bobby, as he dashed into 
the sitting-room holding close to his breast the 
prettiest little camera you ever saw. So Bobby 
Sands was not disappointed, after all. How he 
made a picture of the dear ones, how he failed at 
first and finally succeeded—that has nothing to! 


do with the present case. H.S. KELLER. 
WHEN little Robert awoke the morning after 
he returned 


FELWAGA APE LW 2) Bee 


he began to 
shout at the top of his voice. His father, hear-' 
ing him, told him to keep quiet, when Robert ! 
answered, ‘‘But you told me yourself that to-day | 
was a ‘holler’ day, papa!” H 


i 


2. 
CHARADES. 
1 
“Put on your first, my charm- 
Ing maid, 
And tle it neath your dainty 


last; 
Your lovely eyes, beneath its 
si 


Do make my wayward heart 


beat fast; 
And if my second met my 
whole. 
Imperiifed then would be 
his soul.” 


oa 


Large and stately is my three; 

One and two on It you see; 

‘Tis the grandest one of two; 

With delight the sight we 
view. 

Many a one and two has 
wrought 

Many days, and slighted 
naught 

First is finished, so is third, 

Whole is fine, upon my word. 

I’ve told you one, two, three 
all o’er 

More than once—I’ll say no 
more. 

mn 
‘With my first my second made 
A fine big third; 
For he was skilful at my 


whole, 
As I have heard. 


3. 
FORTY-THREE BURIED 
CITIES AND TOWNB. 


My friend Jack, son of 
Colonel Lawrence, told me 
some of his experiences in 
the war, renewing old memo- 
ries. “bid you know Mere- 
dith, a captive in our army?” 
he said. He was frank, for- 
tunately, and said, “He was 
arebel, fast enough.” But he 
‘was a hero, men say. When 
the drum sounded rub-a-dub, 
“Line up, boys!” he cried; 
and when they were taking 
the fort, he sald, “The short- 
est way is the best.” The: 
took this as their motto. Le 
on by ambition, they began 
torally. Onsets were under- 
taken, and over all difficulties 
they succeeded. 

Once my friends were fol 

sailing, and although di 
not wish to hamper the party, yet when I saw 
the boat bobbing about Ifke a cork I preferred 
to go with them rather than over to the golf 
links. Out sailing t dropped overboard my neck- 
lace of amber. inks of gold cannot replace 
it. Sidney told us, “When you come to port, land 
quickly and tell us if you see the rest wheeling up 
in the automobile. Then go to the boat-house. 
If you bang or pound on the door a while you will 
ge ie There you will see a spar taken from the 
wreck.” 

In the spring, fields and woods being fresh and 

een, bay and ocean blue and sparkling, we 

lecided to go on a picnic, as it was a beautiful day. 
the dog, although he runs at hens and 
‘0, too. He fought with a dog, 
and some one said, ‘He 1s mad. Ride on quickly. 
As the water looked warm, we went in bathing. 
‘When we reached the woods we saw a hart ford 
the stream, and imagined we saw a lion’s den 
verdant with foliage. Florence suggested that 

e take a nap, lest we get too tired before we 
concluded our trip. Olives and oranges were 
eaten, 

We had a sale, May first, out in the garden 
under an elm. I rather think it is a fine tree. 
The people were given ice-cream while a readin; 
in Shakespeare was conducted. A lady asked 
I considered Corin the best shepherd in “As You 
Like It,” and at the same time her husband said, 
“Standard oil is sold at par. Isn’t that fine?” 
Some one suggested going into the salon. “Don’t 
you see we are sold out?” he said. ‘Give us our 
mementos. We go where it is cooler.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lad, bad, sad; wore, bore, more; night, 
light, right; met, set, get; mind, find, kind; brim, 
rim, trim; just, gust, dust; might, tight, sight; 

OL, lox, fog; dry, wry, try. 

2. Be true if you would be believed. Let a 
man but speak forth with genuine earnestness. 
the thought, the emotion, the actual condition of 
his own heart; and other men, so strongly are we 
all knit together by the tie of sympathy, must and 
will give heed to him, 

3. Antiquity, antediluvian, antecedent. anti- 
quary, antipathy, anticipate, antidote, antipode, 
antemeridian, antelope. 

4.1. My, grate—migrate. 2. Warden. 3. Aladdin. 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 


THE COAL STRIKE in the anthracite regions 
of Pennsylvania was officially declared “ off’’ 
October 25th, and the men generally resumed 
work October 29th. In a few instances the 
operators did not agree to pay the 10 per cent. 
advance or to suspend the sliding scale, and the 
employés of such operators continued on strike. 


REpoRTED DEATH OF BoxER LEADERS. 
Ofticial Chinese despatches announce the death 
of Kang Yi, a member of the Privy Council and 
one of the most vindictive of the Boxer leaders ; 
and of Yu Hsien, late governor of the province 
of Shansi, who was chiefly responsible for the 
massacre of the missionaries in that province. 
Kang Yi’s death is attributed to illness, but 
Governor Yu is reported to have committed 
suicide by swallowing gold-leaf, a peculiar 
method of self-destruction common among high 
personages in China from whom official favor is 
withdrawn. The reports are viewed with some 
suspicion, and the ministers of the powers at 
Pekin are agreed on the necessity of demanding 
the death of all the instigators of the outrages. 


A CHINESE REFORMER EXECUTED.—Farly 
reports of the execution of Chang Yin Huan, | 
formerly Chinese Minister at Washington, have | 
been confirmed. Mr. Chang was one of the most 
liberal and enlightened of Chinese statesmen, and 
he made many friends in this country, where he 
was held in the same respect as his successor, | 
Minister Wu. He was loyal to the Chinese 
Emperor and fully in sympathy with the reforms 
which the emperor attempted to put in force. | 
When the empress dowager gained ascendancy | 
two years ago, one of her first acts was to banish | 
Mr. Chang to Kashgaria. While the anti-foreign 
frenzy was at its height in Pekin last July she 
ordered his decapitation. 

THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
is announced by the Census Bureau to be 
76,205,220, as compared with 63,069,756 in 1890. 
This is a gain of 13,225,464, or nearly 21 per cent. 
The only state which has lost in population 
during the decade is Nevada, which has dropped- 
from 45,761 to 42,334. Hawaii figures, of course, 
for the first time in the tabulation, with a popu- 
lation of 154,001. There are 74,627,907 people in 
the 45 states, representing approximately the 
population which will be used in determining 
the apportionment of representatives in Congress. 

THE Exports OF THE UNITED STATES are 
reaching enormous proportions. For September 
the total exports of merchandise amounted to 
more than $115,000,000, which is the largest total 
ever recorded for that month. The imports were 
smaller than in September of last year, and the 
excess of exports over imports amounted to more 
than $56,000,000. For the nine months ending 
with September, the exports were more than 
$1,000,000,000, and the balance of trade in favor | 
of the United States was $407,000,000. The 
large increase in the price of raw cotton accounts 
in part for the recent gain. 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—The 
United States is the first of the powers which 
were represented at the International Congress 
at The Hague to appoint members of the per- 
manent arbitration tribunal suggested by the 
congress. President McKinley first selected 
ex-President Benjamin Harrison and ex-P) 
dent Grover Cleveland. Mr. Harrison accepted 
the appointment, but Mr. Cleveland declined it. 
The President then appointed Judge George 
Gray of Delaware, who 
accepted. Judge Gray was 
formerly United States 
Senator from Delaware,and 
was a member of the com- 
mission which arranged the 
terms of peace with Spain. 


RECENT DEATHS.— 
Sims Reeves, the eminent 
English tenor, famous for 
more than 50 years as an 
oratorio and ballad singer, 
died October 24th, at the age of 74.—The Right 
Hon. Friedrich Max-Miiller, a contributor to 
The Companion, the distinguished professor of 
comparative philology at Oxford University, 
translator of the Vedas, 
author of numerous essays 
and studies of comparative 
religion, and the most 
widely known Oriental 
scholar of England, died at 
Oxford October 28th, at the 
age of 76. Prince Chris- 
tian Victor, son of Prince 
Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein. by his marriage 
with Princess Helena of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
and grandson of Queen Victoria, died at Pre 
toria from fever October 20th. He was 33 years 
old, and had served as major of the King’s Royal 
Ritles, both in the Sudan and in South Africa. 
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end you this Big Heating Stove by 
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nation. You can examine it at your 
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RACINE FEET 


[corrnicureo] 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, “* The Stoekinette Stiteh,” 
describes an invisib’e method of attaching 





new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning aud makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 





Racine Feet xp 2s fini § 


white, 10 cents per pair, six pairs for 
50 cents. Agents wanted. 


|| H. S. BLAKE & CO. 
Dept. RACINE, V 
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SENT FREE 
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Treatise on 
the Horse 


FREE. 


This is a valuable Book- 
et _W: ritten b: D Earl 
Ss. inary of 
20 years’ experience and 
descendant of two gener- 
ations of veterinaries. 

It treats of all diseases of horses and their 
cure, also of the care, feeding and nursing 
of horses. It contains a diagram of a horse, 
showing the correct location of all internal 
parts, something never before shown, This 
Booklet should be in the hands of every 
horse-owner. It is absolutely Free. 

Send your address on a postal. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE | 


MAsTODONS IN Dratn VALLEY.— The! 
bones of three mastodons have been discovered 
in Death Valley, California, and their discoverer, 
a miner, has taken out a claim for the purpose 
of excavating them. Another indication of the 
popular appreciation of the money value of 
the remains of prehistoric animals is the fact 
that a mining claim has been filed in southern | 
California to cover the excavation of a fossil’ 
whale of the Pliocene epuch. 


Tue TENNESSFE RIVER’S GREATCHANGE. 
Several years ago, members of the Geological 
Survey suggested that in former times the 
Tennessee River, instead of joining the Ohio, as 
at present, towed into the Gulf of Mexico through 
the channels of the Coosa and Alabama Rivers. 
This conclusion has recently been corroborated 
in a singular manner by Mr. Charles T. Simpson 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The original 
suggestion was based on the appearances of the 
land, but Mr. Simpson’s confirmation depends | 
upon the distribution of a particular form of | 
fresh-water mussel which, although it is peculiar | 
to the Tennessee River, is also found in the Coosa | 
and the Alabama. As these creatures cannot 
traverse the land, the inference is that formerly 
the waters of the Tennessee flowed southward 
into the streams above named. 

ANTIQUITY OF ANATOMICAL StUDy.—Sir 
Norman Lockyer points out that the statues | 
and plaques carved in stone and wood to be seen 
in the Gizeh Museum prove that the priest- 
Mmummnifiers of Memphis, 6,000 years ago, had a | 
profound knowledge of anatumy. Science, he 
therefore thinks, is as old as art, and they have 
advanced together. Another remarkable fact is! 
that the excavations in Italy have brought to 
light scores of finely finished surgical instruments 
for certain operations, which are, in almost every , 
particular of form, precisely like those reinvented 
in modern times and used by the most advanced | 
surgeons of to-day. ae | 


THE Mystery oF Topnacco.—The com ' 
mercial value of tobacco depends not upon its 
nicotine, but upon certain compounds, the 
chemical nature of which is said to be wholly 
unknown, that impart the flavor or aroma which | 
consumers like. These compounds differ in qual | 
ity and quantity in different grades of the leaf. | 
There is no apparent relation between the 
color or the aroma and the amount of nicotine. 
Nicotine diminishes during the processes of 
curing, while the flavor and aroma are developed. | 
It has been sugested that the latter are due to! 
the action of bacteria. 


REGISTERING MILLIONTHS OF A SECOND. | 
In a recent lecture at the Royal Institution, 
London, Sir Andrew Noble mentioned that in 
experiments with high power explosives used 
in guns a chronoscope had been employed which | 
registered the velocity of the projectile at 16, 
successive points before it left the bore. It was 
possible with this apparatus to register time to 
the millionth of a second. In the older experi- 
ments, where the velocity did not exceed 1,500 or | 
1,600 feet per second, the projectile recorded its 
time by knocking down a series of stebl triggers 
projecting into the bore. But with velocities of 
2,500 feet and more per second, the trigger, instead 
of dropping, frequently plowed a groove in the, 
projectile, and another device was necessary. 

Tue FLIGHT OF A GREAT NEBULA.—One | 
of the most striking spectacles revealed by, 
telescopes is that of the Great Nebula in Orion. 
In the complexity of its glowing streams, spirals 
and strangely shaped masses, intercepted by| 
yawning black gaps and sprinkled over with | 
stars arranged in suggestive groups and lines, | 
it has few rivals in the heavens. The impression 
of astonishment made by the sight of this nebula 
is heightened by knowledge of its enormous size. ' 


The entire solar system would appear as a tiny |~ 


speck beside it. Yet this tremendous aggregation 
of nebulous clouds and starry swarms has been 
proved by the researches of the late Professor 
Keeler of the Lick Observatory to be flying away 
from the earth and the sun at the rate of 11 miles 
in every second! But so vast is its distance that 
100 years reveal no visual effects of the great | 
nebula’s swift retreat. If it were near by it would | 
seem to become rapidly smaller. 

New ForM oF PHONOGRAPH.— Among the 
exhibits at the Paris Exposition was a phono- 
graph, invented by Valdemar Poulsen, a Danish | 
engineer, which uses a wire-wound instead of a 
wax-covered cylinder. The wire is of steel and | 
over it, in place of the usual stylus, passes a 
small electromagnet connected with a telephone 
transmitter and battery. ‘The sound-waves cause 
a variation in the intensity of the electromagnet, 
and the magnet, acting upon the wire passing ! 
beneath it, leaves a permanent impression upon | 
the latter. Upon reversing the action, the wire 
reacts on the magnet and corresponding sounds 
are transmitted by the telephone. In order to’ 
obliterate the magnetic trace on the cylinder, it is; 
only necessary to revolve it under the magnet 
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In order to introduce the new edition of this Great Library, the 
publishers have arranged with the American Newspaper Association 
to supply a limited number of sets to its patrons, on special terms, 





among which are the readers of THE YoutTH’s COMPANION 


Unparalleled Offer to Youth’s Companion Readers ! 


THE 











NEW_1900 WERNER EDITION OF 


Thirty-one large volumes, 8x 11 inches, 25,000 pages. 


WEBSTER’S FREE! 


We Deliver, $] 00 The Dictionary 
e 


freight paid, 
on receipt of 

Balance at the Easy Rate of Ten 
Cents a Day. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC 
DICTIONARY 





THE NEW WERNER 
EDITION OF 1900 


is a magnificent set of books; it is 
printed upon a superior quality of book 
paper, is strongly and elegantly bound, 
and above all the 


Type is Large and Clear. 


It is equal in EVERY respect to the 
English edition, of which it is a com- 
plete reprint; and, in addition, our sub- 
scribers receive the Werner Supple- 
ment, in five volumes, which brings 
information to date, and is essential to 
American readers. 


A Complete 
Family Library. 


A Library of History, Biography, 
Law, Literature, Fine Arts, Natural 
Sciences, Games and Pastimes, Medicine 
and Hygiene, Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy, Economics and Political Science, 
Theology and the Science of Religions. 

It is a Library for the Merchant, the 
Student, the Young People and the 
Busy World. 

A Library Without a Rival in Com- 
pleteness, in Authority and in Up-to 
date-ness. 


The Whole Revised to Date. 
The American Newspaper Association, '® Siwone 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


Thirty 
THE GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READING. 
WEBSTER'S ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY, 
2370 pages. 

A SOLID OAK BOOKCASE. 

and take advantage of this 
Send $1.00 To-day splendid opportunity, or 
write for full particulars, mentioning Youth's Companion 
Bureau. Money will be refunded if not satisfactory. 
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Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, $8 up. 


Tailor-made Gowns, lined throughout with 
fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Misting asd: Church Dresses at very mod- 

Prices. 

Exclusive designs ia Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New Freach Skirts, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 

‘We keep no ready-made goods, but make every 

arment to order, thus insuring the perfection of 

it and finish. We pay express charges every 
where. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them free by return mail. Be sure to say 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, 
and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
eit and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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“INTERESTING, IF TRUE, 


You Can Try It For It For Yourself and 
Prove It. 

One grain of the active principle In Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of meat, 
eggs or other wholesome food, and this claim has 
been proven by actual experiment, which any one 
can perform for himself in the following manner: 
Cut hard-boiled egg into very small pieces, as it 
would be if masticated, place the egg and two or 
three of the tablets in a bottle or jar containing 
warm Water heated to 98 degrees (the temperature 
of the body), and keep it at this temperature for 
three and one-half hours, at the end of which time 
the egg will be as completely digested as it would 
have been in the healthy stomach of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg in 
the bottle it will do to the egg or meat in the 
stomach, and nothing else will rest and invigorate 
the stomach so safely and effectually. Even a 
little child can take Stuart's Tablets with safety 
and benefit if its digestion is weak, and the thou- 
sands of cures accomplished by their regular daily 
use are easily explained when it is understood 
that they are composed of vegetable essences, 
aseptic pepsin, diastase and Golden Seal, which 
mingle with the food and digest it thoroughly, 
giving the overworked stomach a chance to 
recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do pills 
and cathartic medicines, which simply irritate and 
inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and promptly 
digested there will be no constipation, nor in fact 
will there be disease of any kind because good 
digestion means good health in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are world-wide, and they are sold at the 

! moderate price of 50 cts. for full-sized package in 
every drug store in the United States and Canada, 
as well as in Europe. 

For the information of those interested, a little 
book will be mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart. 
Co., Marshall, Mich., giving briefly the symptoms. 
of the various forms of stomach weakness, causes 

j and cure. 
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WE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated instances of the wolf's affection and faithfulness 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Ashton Court. The faithful animal never ceased | 


to sorrow over the separation, pacing before its Clean the teeth. Rubifoain arrests decay, makes sound 
Kennel at the length of its tether the whole day #¥msunda sweet breath. 2 cents, 


long, and keeping always the sharpest lookout for 
strangers in the hope that among them its lost 
master might come at last. 

Perhaps the most striking of all authenticated 


j isone narrated by Cuvier. The animal was brought 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub-| Up as a dog would have been. He followed his 
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Ahould be made tn -office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order, WHEN NEITHER’ OF 
THESK CAN BE PROCURED, send the mouey in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Its 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it 1s xtolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 
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SCROFULA. 


T the present day physicians no 
longer regard scrofula as a 
distinct disease, but the term 
iy still used in an indefinite 
way to designate the presence 
of enlarged glands in the neck 
and a tendency to chronic 
inflammations in the skin and 
mucous membranes. 

The lymphatic glands in the neck 
are prone to enlarge on very slight provocation. 
It is common, for example, to find the glands 
beneatl the jaw swollen as a result of irritation 
from a decayed tooth, a canker sore, or any other 
abnormal condition in the mouth; but the swelling 
in such cases is usually transient, and subsides 
with the disappearance of the cause. Not so, 
however, with “‘scrofulous” glands. These remain 
permanently enlarged, perhaps slowly increasing 
in size. 

They are at first hard, but later become soft, 
as a cheesy matter forms in the interior, and 
eventually break down, giving issue to a chronic 
discharge, which is succeeded by an unsightly 
scarring of the neck. 





| river, and La Course, worn-out with the fatigue of 


The disease is the same as consumption, the | 


seat of the tuberculosis being the glands in the ' 


neck instead of the lungs. It is not in itself 
dangerous to life, but its presence indicates that 
the sufferer is vulnerable to tuberculosis, and is 
consequently a candidate for consumption unless. 
preventive treatment is at once undertaken. 

This preventive treatment is mainly twofold— 
good food and fresh air and sunlight. The child, for 
children are the usual sufferers from “scrofulous 
neck,” should have an abundance of nourishing, 
well-cooked food, and should be encouraged to 


eat a little at a time and often, rather than to take | 


the ordinary three large meals a day. Plenty of 
butter and cream should enter into the dietary, 
and cod-liver oil may be taken with advantage, if 
it does not disturb the appetite or the digestion. 

Summer and winter the patient should spend 
most of the day in the open air (schooling can 
wait), and at night must sleep with the windows 
wide open. Sunshine is inimical to the tubercle 
bacillus, and a vulnerable person should be in It 
as much as possible. 

If the glands in the neck begin to soften it is 
generally advisable to have them removed, for if 
this is not done they will finally break down and 
discharge, and the resulting scars will be much 


more conspicuous than those that would have ; 


been left after the cutting out of the glands. 
Besides, there is always danger of the disease 
spreading to the lungs or other parts of the body 
80 long as the tuberculous glands are allowed to 
remain. 

——_+—_—_ 


THE RESPECTABLE WOLF. 


The wolf has a bad name, and possibly has 
earned it; but even the wolf should have his due, 
and a writer In the Cosmopolitan has a word to 
say in his favor. 

There have been respectable wolves. In fact, 
wherever by patience and kindness men have 
attempted to tame the wolf, they have succeeded. 
The anima! has shown himself capable of domesti- 
cation. It could hardly be otherwise, since wolves 
are social animals of high brain power. 

Cases of domestication are not rare. Captain 
Hare, an Englishman of a well-known Devonshire 
family, on his return from the Peninsular War, 


brought home a wolf he had canght young In the | 


Sierra Morena. By kind treatment he had made 
it perfectly tame, and it had lived with him on the 
same terms of affectionate familiarity as a favorite 
dog. 


In many a mountain bivouac the soldier, bis | 


horse and his wolf had slept together beneath a; 


aper. All| master and behaved in all respects like a well- 
to the subscribers from | trained dog. Being obliged to travel, his master | 
| presented him to the Ménagerie du Roi. 
| remained for weeks, discontented and uneasy, | 
' pining and refusing food. Gradually he became | 


Here he | 


reconciled, and attached himself to his keeper. 

After eighteen months the master returned, and 
at the first sound of his voice the wolf sprang up 
with frantic joy. Being set at liberty, he over- 
whelmed his friend with caresses. A second 
separation brought the same symptoms of grief, 
from which he was aroused by the companionship 
of a dog. 

Three years passed before the master again 
returned. He arrived at night, but his first word 
awakened the wolf, and glad cries came from the 
cage. When the door was opened the animal 
rushed forward and placed his forefeet on his 
master’s shoulders, menacing the keepers who | 
offered to remove him, and giving touching 
evidence of his joy and affection. 


UNCONSCIOUS OF DANGER. 


In the course of Mr. Ross Cox’s expedition along 
the Columbia River some years ago, one member 
of the party had a dangerous experience, of which 
fortunately he was at the time unconscious. The 
men were preparing supper on the bank of the 


the day, had stretched himself on the ground and 
fallen asleep. | 


‘A few minutes later I passed him, says Mr. | 
Cox, and was horrified at seeing a large rattle- 
snake moving over his body toward his left breast. 

My first impulse was to alarm La Course, but an 
old Canadian whom I had beckoned to the spot 
said we must make no noise, and the snake would 
cross the man's body and go away. In this he 
was mistaken, for on reaching the chest the 
serpent coiled itself quietly as if meditating a 
stay. If La Course moved or woke, we shuddered 
to think what would happen. 

Others quietly joined us, and it was determined 
that two men should advance in front, to divert 
the attention of the snake, while one should 
approach with a long stick from the rear and’ 
dislodge the creature. 

On seeing the men in front, the rattler raised its 
head, played its evil-looking tongue and shook its 
rattles, indications of anger. 

Every one was ina state of feverish anxiety as. 
to the fate of poor La Course, who still Ixy asleep. | 
The man behind now came up with a stick seven | 
feet long, quickly placed one end under the reptile, 
and succeeded in pitching it ten feet from the 
man’s body. 

A shout of joy was the first intimation La Course 
had of his wonderful escape. The snake was 
pursued and Killed. 





RESTFUL NOONING. 


The energy of one of the oldest inhabitants of 
‘a Massachusetts town Is a byword among his 
neighborseand a trial to his grandchildren, who 
have not inherited their full share of his active 
| temper. 


His grandson John, in particular, suffers from , 
the old man's untiring industi for John is his | 
assistant in the little grocery shop where every- 
| thing, from codfish to brooms, inay be found. A 
purchaser of gingersnaps IIngered one day to hear 
the noontime address delivered to poor John by 
his grandfather. 

“Now, Johnny, I'm o-going, home for my dinner,” 
| said the old man, bris! IY, “and on the way I'll 
carry up these pails to Mis’ Manson, and fetch 
back her Kerosene can. I shail be gone up’ards 
of halfan hour. You'll have plenty of time to eat 
yr, luncheon, and whilst qouuire resting after it, 

wish you'd saw up that little mess of wood tha‘ 
lays out by the back door, and split it up for 
store kind ling, for the weather’s turning sharp 
avready. 

“Most likely I'll be back ’fore you get out o’ 
work, and anyways I don’t want to keep you at it 
all the time; so if there’s a few extry minutes, 
lest set down and make out a Dill or two; the 

st of the month’ll be upon us ’fore we know it!” 








OLD TEACHER. 


Among the many epitaphs to be read on Burial 
Hill, in the historic town of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, is one which breathes such deflance to 
the world at large as is seldom found, even on a | 
gravestone. 

The stone marks the burial-place of Tabitha 
Plasket, a Plymouth widow who died In 1807. ' 
After her husband’s death it 1s said that the 
| Widow Piasket taught a private school for chil- 
dren of tender years, and thriftily managed to do 


| her spinning at the same time. 
When her small charges became unruly and 














overstepped the bounds of discipline, Tabitha’s 
favorite mode of bringing them to a sense of their 
‘ wrong-domg was to pass skeins of yarn under 
their arms, and suspend them from nails on the 
wall. A row of little culprits hanging In this wa: 

must have been an_amusing spectacle, but ft 
appears from Mrs. Plasket’s epitaph that her 
methods did not always meet with approval from 
parents and friends. ‘ 


Adieu, vain world, I've seen enough of thee; 
And I'am careless what thou say’st of me; 
Thy amiles I wish not, 

Nor thy frowns I fear. 

Tam now at rest, my head les quiet here. \ 











THE LAMP OF EXPERIENCE. 


Even a lunatic may not wholly lack the power | 
toreason. This truth appears in a story Life tells ' 


COMPANION. 


¥ou expect a perfect dentifrice to do more than | 


Ade. 
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The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 
Walter Baker & Ce, tte.) 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHDCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co, timited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 


TRADE-MARK ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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This valuable permanent collection of 
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New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes: 
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the same time I am unwilling to have you 
undertake this without some safeguard. 
You are about the height of an ordinary 
young woman, and when we reach Mrs. 
Bynum’s plantation, where we shall make 
our next camp, I shall have her furnish 
you with clothing and a side-saddie, and 
you will go disguised as a girl. That is all 
for the present. Report to me at the Bynum 
house as soon as you reach the plantation, 
and keep this to your self in the meantime.” 

Neil saluted and dropped back. As 








N the early days of 
March, 1781, Neil 
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| boy declared. ‘They killed my brother. They 
sha’n’t have his name.” 

“How did they kill him?” Gillespie’s voice 
was stirred. It was an old story, the loss of 
life on either side in the bitter civil war that 
tore the Carolinas, but it was a story that 
never found dull ears. 

i “I don’t know,” Neil said. “I was a very 
‘little boy and the Indians had carried me off. 
| When I was exchanged and brought home my 
Mother told me that the Tories had killed 
‘Sandy. She didn’t say how—she never would 
tell me how. She’d had 
so much trouble that she 
was—well, queer, and she 
never would tell anything 














Davidson was thirteen 
years old and had been five 
months in the patriot army. 
He had taken part in 
several skirmishes and had 
lived in camps where food 
was scarce and clothing 
scarcer, where a blanket 
for four men was a prize, 
and companies were some- 
times obliged to stay away 
from review because their 
uniform had been worn 
through to that of mother 
nature. He had shared 
the hard marches by which 
Greene and Morgan kept 
the prisoners taken at 
Cowpens from recapture 
by Cornwallis, and during 
which Greene had reported 
that the naked feet of his 
men marked their way 
with blood. 

It was a strange expe- 
rience for a boy, and Neil 
had become such a queer 
combination of outspoken 
child and shrewd veteran 
as van be matched in these 
days only by the gamins 
who fight their battles in 
the city streets. Without 
losing his boyishness he 
had acquired a military 
swagger, which he knew 
enough to suppress when 











very much. I was 80 
scared and lonesome that 
I ran away to the Indians, 
and stayed with them again 
a long time. Mother was 
just the same when I came 
back. She didn’t need me 
and I couldn’t do anything 
for her, and that’s why I 
followed the army to fight 
the Tories in Sandy’s place. 
And I don’t intend to let 
any Tory live with his 
name.” 

Gillespie had been sea- 
soned in border warfare, 
yet he felt uncomfortable 
at hearing a mere child 
use the fierce language of 
the war. ‘“Pshaw, now,” 
he said, “it’s an ugly busi- 
ness to plan to kill men 
one at a time! When a 
whole army gets up before 
you and you shoot at it, 
that’s a different matter. 
And you want to be care- 
ful, besides; he’s a good 
deal more likely to get hold 
of you and do what he 
pleases with you than you 
are with him.” 

“I'll be careful,” Neil 
agreed—‘‘careful to capture 
him.” 

There were so many 
things to occupy the gen- 











there was any advantage 


eral’s attention that it was 





to be gained by acting like 
a child, and undermeath 
swagger and boyishness 
there burned the revenge- 
ful, deep-seated hatred of Tories which marked 
all but a few of the patriots of those days. In 
Neil it was an unchildlike passion, giving him 


strength on Jong marches, putting a keen barb | 
to his wit, making him trusted in the army | 


beyond his years. 

Before the real beginning of the Revolution, 
his father had been hanged by the Tory gov- 
ernment for taking part in a popular outbreak, 
and his mother had been crazed by grief. 
From the shadow of such an early childhood, 
Neil had emerged almost a man in purpose at 
thirteen and very fierce at heart. 

Yet, in spite of a bronzed face, he was still 
exceedingly coltish and immature in appear- 
ance, with round, wide-open blue eyes, a shock 
of long, sunburned hair, and legs that also 
were long and sunburned, having seldom been 
covered by a substantial untorn garment. 
There was a great amount of speed available in 
the bare legs, and under the shock of hair there 
was plenty of boyish logic and common sense. 

Altogether, he was handy to have about, 
and he was sent on so many errands from 
officer to officer that he was known around all 
the cheerless camp-fires in Greene’s army. 
Even the general kept him in mind, and at 
times permitted him to undertake important 
missions. He had carried more than one of 
the appeals for reénforcements which Greene 
kept sending to the governors of North and 
South Carolina and Virginia, and to the 
military leaders of the three states. His way 
had lain through a country swarming with 
enemies, and he had come safely through 
encounters in which a man’s errand would 
have been investigated. 

One night, during the anxious two weeks 
before the Battle of Quilford Court-House, 
Greene sent for him again. The army was 
moving stealthily along muddy roads through 
the dusk of starlight, for the general thought 


his force still too weak to risk an engagement, | 


and evaded Cornwallis by shifting his camp 
every twenty-four hours, in the dark. The 





“THE STRANGER HELD THE BONNET BEHIND HIM AND LAUGHED.”’ 


footsore men plodded forward silently. Loss 
of sleep was wearing them out. Greene him- 
self had hardly slept for a week, and physical 
exhaustion united with his judgment in declar- 
ing that the strain could not last mach longer. 


If sufficient reénforcements did not arrive soon, , 


he would have to fight without them, and 
disaster would result. He sighed and settled 
himself wearily in the saddle. For a moment 
his overburdening anxiety slipped from him, 
and he dozed as he rude. Then he straightened 
himself with a start. A small lanky figure 
had bobbed up beside his horse out of the 
obscurity of the night, and he caught the 
motion of a salute. 

“Ah, Neil,” he said, “I sent for you to see 
if you are ready to undertake another danger- 
ous errand. I fear my last message to Colonel 
William Campbell has been intercepted. I 
want some one to go out, try to meet him, and 
hurry him forward. If he has not heard of 
our recent movements, he may be marching 
toward the Dan River.” 

He hesitated a moment, as if he had more to 
say, but Neil did not wait for it. “I’m your 
man, sir!’’ he declared. 

The general smiled at the boy’s confidence. 
“That was my impression, too,’’ he admitted. 
“Yet there is one strong argument against your 
going. Gillespie, one of the scouts, has just 
comein. He’s been hanging around Tarleton’s 


Legion and he’s heard you spoken of. It: 


seems that the enemy took notice of you in the 


affair at the mill the other day, and that rascal | 


who has your name, Davidson, the bush- 
whacker, is with the Legion, and he swears to 


capture you; 80 if any of Tarleton’s men come | 


across a boy of your size and description, he 
will have hard work to get away from them.” 
“But even if they are on the lookout for a 


boy, they’re just as much on the lookout for | 


every grown man in your army,” Neil urged. 
“Anybody that the Tories get hold of will have 
to give a good account of himself.” 

“So I reasoned,” the general said, “and at 


soon as he was at a safe distance he gave a long 
whistle of surprise. Then he began to laugh. 
The dismay with which he first thought of 
concealing his military identity in petticoats 
gave way to excitement. He began softly to 
hum the air and words of a rude ballad which 
celebrated the victory of King’s Mountain, five 
months before, and was passing from mouth 
to mouth through the patriot army. 

“Stop that singing!”’ a gruff voice said in his 
ear. “Are you signalling to Cornwallis?” 

In the darkness it was impossible to see if 
the speaker were officer or man from the ranks. 
Neil took the risk and answered like an equal. 
“Who are you that are giving me orders? I 
left General Greene ahead there, and just now 
I’m taking orders direct from him.’’ 

“Oh!” the voice returned ironically, but 
without apparent offense, “then I reckon 
you’re the great Neil Davidson. I’m merely 
Joe Gillespie, scout.” 

“I have heard of you,” Neil said, good- 
naturedly. “The general was speaking of you 
just now.” 

“Do you know who was speaking of you 
lately?” Gillespie asked. He took the boy by 
the arm and walked along with him through 
the dark. “That namesake of yours, Sandy 
Davidson. He’s taken a notion to capture you, 
and you want to be as wary as you know how. 
He’s the worst of the Tory bushwhackers, 
and the most daredevil. If he’s decided to 
| capture you because your name’s the same as 
his, he’s likely to walk right into Greene’s 
camp and do it. It’s nothing to him that 
there’s a reward out for his life.’’ 

“I reckon he’ll not find it as easy to catch 
me as he thinks,” Neil said. A tremor of 
fierceness came into his voice. He threw back 
his shoulders, and his companion could feel his 
arm grow tense. “But if I live long enough 
I'l] capture him and see him hanged. He has 
my brother’s name.” 

“The name is common.” 

“Jt sha’n’t be common among Tories!’’ the 





nearly daybreak before the 
messenger was despatched ; 
but at last, with his length 
and thinness encased in 
| linsey-woolsey petticoats and a sunbonnet on 
his head, the boy rode off through the cold 
| morning chill. 
| Before Neil started, the sunbonnet had been 
Tipped open, and Greene had slipped a letter to 
Colonel Campbell in between the lining and 
jone of the slats which stiffened its brim. Neil 
| was as conscious of the letter as he was of the 
rattling of the bonnet round his ears and of 
the imprisoned feeling which it gave him to 
wear it. The general had told him to treat the 
| bonnet carelessly, if he fell into trouble; to 
swing it by the strings as a girl might, and 
| to swing it into a fire if possible; but for the 
first hour Neil was in no trouble except from 
the bonnet and the petticoats and the necessity 
of sitting sidewise on his horse. 

He was riding through woodland ; day began 
to sift slowly down among the dark tree-trunks. 
The branches above him grew astir with 
wakening birds; the cold air was sweet from 
unseen jasmine flowers. 

The world seemed so quiet, and there was 
such a sense of peace abroad, that Neil did one 
of the few imprudent things of his service. 
| His side-saddle continually troubled him; he 
felt insecurely perched on it, and his back was 
twisted in an unfamiliar way. If he rode 
| astride for a while, during this secure, peaceful 
time, he reasoned that the rest of the journey 
would be easier for him when in full daylight 
he was obliged to play the girl decorously and 
' be constantly on his guard. 

One leg swung over. He pressed his knees 
into the horse’s sides, and gave a suppressed 
whoop of joy. The horse sped forward, and 
; just for practise, he jerked off his sunbonnet 
‘and swung it round and round his head by the 
| strings; the blood danced in him; he leaned 
forward and gave a hissing chirrup to the horse ; 
his petticoats flapped in the wind, and the trees 
| fled hastily to the rear. Now was his chance 
for making time. To feel himself firmly and 
naturally seated on the horse was glorious. 
He swung the bonnet round his head again. 
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One of the strings slipped from his hand and the 
other tore from the bonnet. The bonnet flew to 
the roadside, and before Neil could check his 
horse it was rods behind. 

As he rode back for it, a man stepped out of 
the woods and picked it from the bush where it 
had lodged. At sight of him Neil flung his stray 
leg back where it belonged, and blushed to a 
depth of embarrassment which would have done 
credit to any girl. 

“If you please, sir,” he said, “I just lost that 
bonnet.”’” 

The stranger held the bonnet behind him and 
laughed. He was a tall, broad-shouldered fellow 
with a face which made Neil sure that he was a 
man to be reckoned with. The features were 
large, yet mobile, and his pale, greenish eyes 
had a spark of mischief in them which looked as 
if it might turn to fire. Neil felt sorely per- 
turbed, and he had no need to play a part in 


order to show timidity. Sandy Davidson came | 


back into his mind; but if this were Sandy, 
there would be small chance to capture him in 
such a meeting, and the most Neil could hope 


was to get away. \ 


Whoever the stranger might be, his first object | 
was to tease. ‘“What’ll you give me for it, Miss 
Tomboy ?” he asked. 

“T—I don’t have anything to give you,’’ Neil 
stammered. 

“Then you’ll not get it,” the other said, slip- 
ping the bonnet inside his blouse. ‘You don’t 
really want it, you know. Anybody can see 
from your brown face that you’re not used to 
wearing a bonnet.”’ | 

“But I do want it!” Neil declared. He was 
wild with anxiety and had no idea what todo. If 
the man had not slipped it into his tunic, he might 
have ridden closer, snatched it and galloped off. 


The man stood laughing at him. ‘“I’ll swap it ; 
for a kiss,’’ he offered. | 
Neil drew back. ‘No, you'll not!” he cried, 


angrily. His indignation was for himself, rather 
than for the girl he pretended tobe. As far as 
he could remember, neither his mother nor the 
Indians nor the soldiers had ever offered hima 
bargain of this kind. He had never been kissed 
since his babyhood. His face set, his blue eyes 
turned fierce, and he lifted the switch which he 
used as a riding-whip. 

The stranger fell back a pace and stared with 
a look which was first startled and then keen. 
“You're not a girl; you’re Neil Davidson!” he 
said, abruptly. 

Neil’s hand dropped. He stared back at the 
stranger. Something far away and dimly 
remembered, something which had made the boy 
tremble from the first, was in the man’s features. 
There was no question now. This was Sandy 


Davidson, and he had not only borrowed a name | 


from Neil’s brother, he had borrowed a face. 

As they stood bewildered, a faint sound reached 
them. Although distant, there was no mistaking 
the murmurous trample of many feet. 

The man took Neil’s horse by the bridle. 
“You don't deny that you’re Neil Davidson, and 
you’re my prisoner,” hesaid. ‘That's Tarleton’s | 
Legion. J was waiting here till it came by.” 

“Why do you think I’m Neil Davidson ?” 

“Can’t you guess?” For the first time the 
man’s voice had a troubled sound. “It was 
when you got so mad. Your eyes blazed just as 
hers always did, and then all at once I could see 
your baby face—changed a lot, but looking right 
out at me. You always looked like mother.” 

Neil’s hand closed on the horn of the side- 
saddle. The name “Sandy Davidson’ had not 
prepared him; the resemblance had seemed only | 
an added insult. i 

“You needn’t be afraid,” the other said, notic- 
ing how pale he had grown under his tan. 
“Since I heard of you in Greene’s army I’ve 
vowed I’d catch you, and now I have. Our 
family has done enough against the king. But 
T’ll see that nobody hurts you.’’ 

Neil straightened himself with a jerk. His 
timidity was gone and his bewilderment was 
yielding to an understanding of what his mother 
had meant when she said that the Tories had 
killed Sandy. ‘‘And since I’ve heard of a Tory 
with my brother’s name, I’ve vowed to capture 
him!” be cried. “I’ve vowed that no Tory 
named Sandy Davidson should live, for mother 

said they’d killed you.” 

The other gave an impatient laugh. “Why 
don’t you capture me, then?” he asked. “Here 
Iam. I told mother I was on the king's side, 
and she said I was dead to her. She was grow- 
ing crazy and driving me crazy begging me to 
revenge father’s death, when father was a rebel 
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but I reckon we'll be as good friends as when 
you wore dresses all the time.” 

“Don’t think it!” Neil cried out. ‘Don’t 
think I’ll ever —” He checked himself, remem- 
bering that he was absolutely powerless in the 
; hands of a man whose name stood for all that 
was unmerciful. If there was any kindly feeling 
left in such a man, Neil would need it. The 
trample of feet grew louder, and the brothers 
| waited in silence, half-concealed by the clump of 
bushes on which the bonnet had caught. 

Neil was busy with the possibilities of getting 
away. He looked at his brother critically, trying 
} to judge what might be expected of him. Hard 
| living, hard fighting and cruelty had left strangely 
| slight marks upon Sandy. His face was almost 
| noble, suggesting possibilities which he was fast 
| outliving. 

The boy’s head began to whirl with remem- 
brance of the days when he had toddled at 
Sandy’s heels; the two had shunned the house 
where their mother’s half-crazed talk of revenge 
left them no peace; they had stayed in the fields 
together ; sometimes the big boy had teased the 
little one, but sometimes he had snatched Neil 
up and tossed and played with him, making him 
blissfully certain that they were of one age and 
stature—rough, loving mates. 

Neil’s only bright memories of home were of 
Sandy. It was because they were so bright that 
he had hated the Tory Sandy so much more than 
any other Tory; and yet this man, this bush- 


days. 

Once, Nei] leaned forward to ask him if he 
recalled some trifling cireumstance which stood 
out with special plainness in his own recollection, 
but he could not form the words. Relive the past 
with a Tory? He shook his head savagely and 
looked in the direction of the approaching troops. 

The soldiers were coming into view round a 
carve in the road—not Tarleton’s Legion, but 
a body of plainly dressed militia such as might 
be found in either army, such as might have 
Teénforced Tarleton. For the space of a breath 
Sandy and Neil watched them. Then an officer 
galloped forward. The brightening daylight 


riflemen to Greene. 


the arm. In their partial shelter they had not 
yet been seen. “If you run, I'll call out your 
mame and you'll be a dead man!” 
he whispered. “That’s Campbell’s 
regiment, and you’re my prisoner! 
Give me back that bonnet. There’s 
@ message in it to Colonel Campbell 
. from General Greene!” His words 
grew swifter with triumph. “Oh, 
' you laughed when I said I’d vowed 
!to capture you. You were sure it 
was Tarleton’s regiment —” 

Sandy nodded. For once a sur- 
prise had dazed him and he stood 
quiescent, realizing that if Neil gave 
the alarm, those grim-faced men 
would scour the woods and hunt 
him down. “Oh, I’m caught!” he 
acknowledged, grimly. ‘“You’ll have 
the pleasure of seeing me shot or 


“I said I’d capture you,” Neil 
repeated. “I said no Tory should 
live—’’ Something unexpected 
choked his words. The vision of 
deaths he had seen in the anny 
passed before him, and then of two 
boys romping together in a field. 
It was only an instant, but the love 
and the hate of his life struggled 
together. He began to tremble. 

“The bonnet!” he begged. “If 
I have the bonnet I can hold their 
notice.”” 

“You mean you'll help me off?” 
Sandy’s voice broke huskily. “Little 
Neil—I’ll remember this, I’ll—” But there was 
no time for words. He pulled the bonnet from 
his tunic, turned and walked coolly into the 
woods, just as the soldiers caught sight of Neil's 
higher figure on the horse. 

Neil rode to meet the regiment, holding his 
bonnet in his hands. He forgot his disguise and 
saluted like a soldier. 

“Colonel Campbell, I’m not a girl. I’m Neil 
Davidson, and I’ve brought you a message from 
General Greene,” he said. “It’s sewed inside 
the bonnet.” a 

But the colonel had caught a motion between 





and deserved what he got. She drove me out | 
of the house when I said I was a king’s man.” | 
He shrugged his shoulders as if to put an end | 
to accounting for himself. “Of course you’ve | 
got messages on you, or you d not be disguised. ; 
Hand them over and it will save you trouble. 
I’m your very affectionate brother, though you | 


the trees. ‘‘Who's that moving off there?” he 
asked, sharply. 

“A man I was talking to,” Neil said. “I was 
riding fast and my bonnet flew off. A stranger 
stepped out of the woods and picked it up for 
me. He thought I wasa girl, of course, and teased 
me at first. Ile wanted me to kiss him before he'd 


whacker and marauder, had spoken of the old | 
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| the regiment would have arrived just as safely | tears rising in the blue eyes that he had Supposed 
| without the message, yet he let his grave, tired | were always shrewd or fierce, 
| eyes rest approvingly on the boy. “He was my brother!” Neil broke out at hast, 
Neil had on his own tattered clothes again. | and because his heart was so fall that he had t 
His head was as shaggy and bare as usual, and j tell some one, he told the big, considerate general 
his brown legs nearly as bare, but there was | the whole story. “And you may do what you 
something unfamiliar in his face. “Yes, sir,” | please with me, general,” he ended. “I had to 
he answered, impetuously. “I brought them in, | let him go free.” 
but I let the worst Tory in the country go free.” | The general took the boy’s small, shaking hand, 
| Greene smiled half-incredulously. “Why was | ‘I don't think you let him go free, exacly, 
that ?”’ he asked. Neil,” he said. “That minute of mercy wil) 
Neil was silent a moment, and the general saw | make him more or less your captive all his life.” 


— 
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y message, mother? I’m writing to Mary | that the day might bring her much joy, ani 
| Burbank.” j instead it has proved an added sorrow. (Can 
| “Nothing special. Tell her that I wish I | they have forgotten us 80 soon?” 
could see them all.” The days passed, and the old year was going 
A soft sigh fell close upon the words. Agnes | out in a raging snow-storm. Agnes went home 
| McElroy glanced toward her mother with a ‘on the last night of December, anxiety and 
; tender, solicitous look. sadness in her heart. Her mother had seemed 
The elder woman had dropped her bit of | paler and more listless that morning, and the 
‘crochet work, and sat gazing with unseeing eyes ' girl felt a wordless foreboding as she neared 
at the tall building across the street. home. She shook the snow from her clothing, 
The girl, turning back to her letter, drew a! and went slowly up the stairs. 
deep, noiseless breath; she half-wished she had | She opened the living-room door. The Toon 
' not sent her mother’s thoughts up to the little town | was dark, except for the long path of light which 


of Wrenn. ‘came from the kitchen beyond. This ws 
“You ask how mother is,’’ she wrote. “She 











‘ unusual, and she stepped quickly forward, struc 
would tell you she was perfectly well, yet every 


At the same moment she 
‘day I can see that she droops more and more. 
‘I think it is not so much father’s death, though 
of course that is a never-ending grief; but she is 
homesick for you all and for Wrenn. The days! 


by a sudden terror. 
saw her mother’s slender form silhouetted against 
the light. Her fear dropped from her on the 
instant, but she was wholly unprepared for the 
joyous tones she heard. 


struck across his red hair and large, high-boned | 
face. It was Col. William Campbell, leading his 


Before Sandy could stir, Neil caught him by , 





when we hear from you are her red-letter days.; ‘‘O Agnes, something’s come from Wrenn — 
When I come home at night I can always tell if | directed to both of us, and—there, I didn’t mean 
she has had a Wrenn letter; there is no need of | totell you! I wouldn’t Jight up, 80 you shouldnt 
her speaking, her face is so radiant. I wish it see it till I could be here, too, and now I've gone 
hadn’t been necessary for us to come so far away | and told!”” 

, from you all. She is alone a great deal, and that| The girl had not heard her mother's voice 
.is bad for her. The only message she sends is, sound so full of happiness since they had come 
\ ‘Tell her I wish I could see them all.’ But! to New York. She laughed from sympathy and 
delight. 

“Why, mother,” she said, 
“you haven’t told much! 
What is it? Where are the 
matches ?”” 

“I have one, child. 1 hid 
them for fear you'd get bold 
of them before I could come. 
What do you suppose it is, 
dear ?”” 

“How can I tell—why, 
what can it be—so big!” 

“And the funniest thing 
is,” went on Mrs. McElroy, 
dropping into a chair beside 
the huge package, “that the 
letter I got this afternoon 
from Mrs. Burbank charged 
me on no account to open 
until to-morrow anything 
that might come from Wrenn. 
It seems as if I couldn't 
wait! The expressman 
brought it a few minutes 
ago. We might take off this 
burlap, don’t you think?” 

Agnes was using her fingers 
to discover what the article 
could be. 

“Tt feels like a basket—oh, 
Ihave it! Yes, it is just the 

” 

“What?” 

“A hamper!” 
forgive me for being so doleful. Holidays make| ‘But, Agnes, what can be in it?” 
me blue. I wish you would write as often as| The girl shook her head. ‘‘Let’s take off the 
you can. Mother looks ten years younger when , wrappings!” bs 
she is reading one of your dear, long letters.”’ | Mrs. McElroy was waiting vwly for this, and 

Mrs. McElroy did not take up her crocheting , with fingers that trembled wi bh eagerness she 
again. She let her hands be idle, while her | cut the stitches which held the barlaps together. 
thoughts lingered in Wrenn, beautiful Wrenn,| A large hamper was discloved, in which 
where for twenty-two happy years she and her | ribbons were cunningly interwoven. 
husband had ministered to the people who were | “Isn't it beautiful?” exclair wed the elder 
so dear to her. She did not dwell on that awful | woman, standing off to admire it, while Agnes 
hour in which everything bad been changed, ' still wrestled with the burlaps. “Those ribbons 
when the pastor’s work had been so suddenly | down in front look like letters! Move aside, 
finished, and she and her only child had been , child! They are! Why, Agnes, it’ WRENN! 
left to walk alone; but her thoughts flew onward; And what is this? C-A-L-E-N -D-A-R—- 
to the time when Agnes had been offered and , ‘CALENDAR.’ What does it mean? And 
had accepted the position in New York. She there is the year!” as Agnes pulled down the 
| had striven against the desolate homesickness ‘cover. “Oh, must we wait till mornin, ?" 7 
that had overmastered her in the great city, but! ‘Of course we must!’’ was the ur flinching 
| conquer it she could not, and she was feeling now : answer, and Mrs. McElroy was led out to 
| too weary for the fight. | dinner, where she talked and laughed ina way 


‘IT IS FROM MRS. HAINES,’ SAID AGNES.” 








would like to collect that reward for me, but I: give it back. I was nearly wild on account of| After the Thanksgiving-day letter which | that made Agnes feel as if a hundred-pound 
can tell you Tarleton’s a very affectionate brother | the message. Then we heard you coming. He! Agnes McElroy wrote to Mary Burbank, word | weight had been lifted from her heart. 


to nobody !”’ 

The sunbonnet with the letter in it was still in | 
the front of Sandy’s hunting shirt. ‘You can 
search me,” Neil said. ‘‘You’ll find no letters.”’ | 

“Then what were you sent for?" 


“To practise riding on a sidesaddle. You | found the message in it and troubled himself no | McElroy was silentl 


noticed that I don't take very kindly to sitting | 

this way.” ’ : 
“You're pretty cool for a prisoner,” Sandy 

said, approvingly. “I'll search you fast enough, 


_ Stopped teasing and waited with me until I told | from Wrenn came oftener than before, bright, j 


him you were my friends.” 
“Humph! It's pretty evident we weren't his 
friends; but I reckon he's not worth follow 





' thecolonel commented. He tore open the bonnet, | and daughter still in the little city flat; but Mrs. | peep into 


more about the man in the woods. 





“Ah, Neil, you brought them in!” the general 
said, when Neil reported to him. As it chanced, 


‘As the clock struck six New Year’s morning, 
' cheerful letters that brought smiles to the little | Agnes glanced over at her mother. ‘She was 
widow of Wrenn’s beloved pastor. Agnes grew | sleeping quietly, and the girl rose and began to 
_ hopeful in consequence. Christmas found mother | dress. Meanwhile, she could not resist taking & 
the living-room. ons ? 
| ly conscious of disappointment | There it stood, “THE WRENN CA LEN 
j that only two Christmas gifts reached them from, DAR,” a8 wonderful and mysterious as it ha 

| their old parish, Agnes, too, noted the omission, | been the night before. A soft noise caused her 
to look round, and she saw her mother, who had 


j and for her mother's sake grieved over it. 
lane come for a hasty glance at the treasure. 


“Poor mother!" she thought. “I had hoped 


te 
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They bad 9 neh Over their curiosity, and then! “Do you suppose, Agnes—” but Mrs. 

hastened back to their bedroom to finish dressing. | McElroy did not complete the sentence. She 
Mrs. McElroy was eager to open the hamper : changed it to, “How long do you think it will 

before breakfast, and Agnes made no remon-| last?” with a wistful look toward the bottom of 

strance. The cover being lifted, a large square the hamper. 

of pink tissue-paper was disclosed, with a card; “A calendar generally lasts a year!” laughed 

bearing the inscription, “Tuesday, January! the girl, and with that they went to breakfast. 

1, 1895.” Under that were a note and two! The calendar did last a year, each day bringing 

packages, one large and flat and thin, the other ; to light gifts for mother and daughter. Every 


small. member of the beloved parish was represented, 
Agnes seized the note while her mother untied | from dear Grandma Hoadley, who sent a half- 
the parcels. | dozen carefully stitched holders, to little Bessie 


“It is from Mrs. Haines,’’ said Agnes, “and | Booth, who printed a note to accompany the 
the picture is for you and the book for me—such , book-marks fashioned by her own small fingers. 
a lovely little note!” | Did ever calendar bring such delight as The 

“And, O Agnes, do see!” broke in the mother, Wrenn Calendar? The mother’s days were no 
her eyes alight with joy through their tears. longer lonely while Agnes was away. With 


“Our old home! Isn’t it beautiful?” and she! to-day’s and yesterday’s gifts to linger over and | 


held up the picture, a fine pen-and-ink sketch of admire, and to-morrow’s presents waiting under 


the Wrenn parsonage. 

On removing the packages from the hamper 
Mrs. McElroy found a second card, bearing 
the date, “Wednesday, January 2, 1895.” 
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THE Tea 
Aa 


WAS sitting one evening in May in the Covent ' 
Garden Opera-House in London, listening to | 
the familiar strains of “Faust,’’ when my 

eyes, roving during an entr’acte round the 
brilliant semicircle of boxes, became riveted upon 
a simply dressed young girl who had just entered | 
the royal box directly opposite where we were 
placed, and had taken her seat modestly behind 
the Princess of Wales. So charming was the per- | 
sonality of the newcomer, who was hardly more 
than a child in years, so sad, elusive, almost 
tragic was the expression of her countenance, 
that one felt tempted to construct about her a! 
whole volume of romantic imaginings. 

Despite the unwritten law that decries too | 
much gazing upon royalties at such near range, | 
under such conditions, I could not resist turning 
again and again for a covert glance at this 
interesting stranger. 1 learned that she was the 
Princess Alix of Hesse Darmstadt, child of | 
Queen Victoria's noble and lamented daughter ; 
Alice of England. * ; 

They told me that Princess Alix had been in 
delicate health, and was just returned from a: 
sojourn in the bracing air of Yorkshire, where | 
she had been walking over the moors, sketching, | 
Treading, and leading altogether what American 
girls would consider a humdrum sort of existence, ; 
incidentally standing godmother at the christening | 
of her North Country landlady's new baby, 
taking delight in providing dainty garments for | 
this favored small being, and in seeing it washed 
and dressed and fed. 











A Fateful Future. 


Over the head of this girl was even then 
hovering one of the proudest diadems on earth. | 
She was soon to become empress of the mighty 
and mysterious Russian Empire. The elder and | 
more beautiful sister of Princess Alix had already | 
married the Russian Grand Duke Sergius, uncle 
of the present emperor, and was thus early 
translated into the splendid circles at St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow and the imperial summer palaces. 
This lady’s somewhat infelicitous experience in 
married life may have induced her young sister 
to look with alarm upon the union proposed for 
herself. Certain it is, if general rumor is to be 
trusted, that the royal German Alix, with her 
English training and habits, her love of home 
life and simple family doings, passed, about that 
time, through a period when the outlook was 
anything but bright to her. 

But the question with whom she should spend 
the remainder of her days was not decided by 
herself alone. State necessity intervened. There 
was no escape from mounting the steps of that 
fatefud throne of Russia, no escape from helping 


the autocrat to rule his millions, from living in: 


continual dread of assassination, from being a 


target for the eyes and tongues of Russian high | 


society. And, in addition, Alix had to adopt a 
new religion, of which the requirements were 
expounded to her by a most alarming personage. 


The intermediary between the future empress | 


and the Greek or Orthodox Russian Church was 
Monsieur Pobyedonostseff, the General Procura- 
tor. The function of this official, defined by 
Peter the Great to be the “Eye of the Tsar,” is 
actually to represent the tsar and civil authority 


in the meetings of the Holy Synod which admin- , 


ister the affairs of the church. The present 
incumbent was once tutor of the late emperor, 
and exercises much power in the family of the 
present one. 

I saw the procurator general in the train of 


their majesties some little time ago. His face | 


looked like a mask of yellow wax, but his cold 
eyes gleamed through the large, round spectacles, 
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that mysterious tissue-paper, how could the hours ; 


be aught but happy? The Wrenn Calendar was 
the inspiration of Jove, and, as with love itself, 
the joy that it held can never be told. 


vps! 


er 


“ 


with their rims of tortoise-shell, that are as much 


a part of Monsieur Pobyedonostseff in Russian ' 
political caricature as the collars of Mr. Gladstone 


used to be in the English Punch. 

It was whispered to me that when Princess 
Alix had come to an issue with this alarming 
old gentleman concerning 
certain minor concessions 
which he desired to exact 
upon her entry into the 
Orthodox Church, she had | 
frankly declined to be co- 
erced, insisted upgn having 
her own way, and what is - 
more, carried her point tri- 
umphantly. It must have 
Tequired more than ordinary | 
courage to resist that strong 8 
will, that stern sincerity of i 
religious purpose against | 5 
which so many ardent spirits | 
have dashed themselves in | 
vain. 

Preliminaries settled, the 
marriage between Alix of 
Hesse Darmstadt and 
Nicholas, now Emperor of 
Russia, took place. A diplo- 
matist who stood near the 
couple during the wedding 
ceremony told me he had 
Never seen upon woman's 
face a more awestricken 
look than that worn by the 
pale and shrinking bride. 
He thought, while he watched 
her, of the Greek myth- 
maidens, doomed to sacrifice 
in fulfilment of a paternal vow. And what 
wonder that any young girl should hold back 
from becoming not only the sovereign, but the 
“Little Mother” of the vast, turbulent family of 
subjects awaiting her? 
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and duchesses were to make the circuit, following 
a gorgeous band of metropolitans and priests. 
| As far as we could foretell, one of these proces- 
sions was all we were likely to see of the 
| ceremonial. 

Suddenly the line of cavalry parted, and a 
soldier came out, looking for somebody—for us! 
It was the envoy of our faithful friend, Prince 


‘.A., despatched from amid the guards with a) 


certain message penciled upon his card. Rather 
to our embarrassment, we were at once led in 
triumph through the lane of shining chargers 
‘ bestridden by statue-like troopers. 


Our Military Escort. 


Within it stood an officer in glittering uniform, 
whose name and rank I did not catch when an 


moment, and he had offered his left arm, and 
with our sponsor on the other hand, my com- 
panions following, we marched across the square, 


aristocratic nuns for imperial footsteps. At the 


moved inward, we after them, and as a parting 
courtesy, he said: 

“Remain there, behind the grille when it opens 
wide. You will thus be safe from the crowd, 
and in the best position to see their majesties, 
who are just now coming out.’’ 

“Who is our benefactor?” we asked, as the 
stately vision melted from our sight; and we 
learned that it was the chief of police of Kief, 
an officer concerning whose alleged acts of cruelty 
to political offenders and to the Hebrews of 
southern Russia we had suffered, in times past, 
many pangs of horrified emotion! 

A moment more, and the clergy, the emperor 
and empress, with the imperial family, each 
carrying a lighted taper, passed out. One may 
have seen church functions in many countries, 
and be still unprepared for the extraordinary 
sheen and glitter of those in Russia. The priests’ 
garments were of gold or silver cloth; the mitres 

of the higher dignitaries 





waves of light shimmering 


Now close, so close that we 
might have touched her 
without moving, came the 


cynosure of all eyes, the star 
of this imperial galaxy. She 
walked slowly beside her 
young husband, each car- 
rying a candle in the bare 
right hand. 

Tiere was no longer the 
pale, sad maiden of the royal 
box at the opera in London, 
but a blooming young matron 
of four and twenty, the 


betrayed by the ruddy color 
in her cheeks, her blue eyes 
dropped reverently, her 
perfect auburn locks rippling 
under a little white bonnet. 
She wore a high, close gown 
of white brocaded silk of 
a Parisian cut, patterned 
faintly with rose and mauve, 
‘ and a white glove covered 
her left hand. Later on, during the long cere- 
mony, she carried and, while standing, occasion- 
ally leaned upon a long-handled white parasol 
| with fluffy ruffles. 
I was struck with the resemblance of her finely 





introduction between us was achieved. Another | 


up the stairs covered by a carpet embroidered by | 


| beck of our military escort, the golden gates | 


sparkled with precious gems ; | 
golden banners caught the | 
sunshine and sent fresh ; 


upon the torrid atmosphere. | 


lovely young empress, the | 


abundant life in her veins; 


All the world knows, however, that the union chiseled features to the busts and other portraits 
of the young couple has brought to both of them | of her grandfather, the Prince Consort of Eng- 
| more of happiness than is often enjoyed in such land. There was a suggestion of latent humor 
exalted rank. One has but to look upon the | in her eyes and in the corners of her mouth, 
Empress Alexandra Feodorovna—as she was , despite the devotional and entirely appropriate 
called upon entering her new estate—to be sure | expression of her face. 
that the shadows round Princess Alix have By the time the procession came back into the 
melted in the sunshine of loving wifehood and | cathedral, we had been moved up to the front 
motherhood. 
directly facing the imperial pair during a long 
and interesting ceremony. I never listened to 
church music more beautiful and affecting than 

I saw her for the second time during the ' that of the picked choir of men and boys who 
coronation summer, at Kief, in southern Russia, I chanted, without accompaniment, throughout this 
whither the court and its following had come | service. 
for the dedication of the new Cathedral of St. 
Viadimir. We arrived on the eve of the great 
occasion in the wonderful old monastic city, 
whose many colored domes and spires rise from Beyond a narrow space of marble flooring near 
a wooded cliff over the river Dnieper. Kief was ' us, kept open to the side door as an exit in case 
overflowing with court officials, pilgrims, priests, |of need, stood a devout crowd of monks and 
Cossacks and picturesque peasants who came | priests and soldiers, and a pallid pope from the 
from long distances to show off their finery and | rural districts was kneeling and sweeping the 
see the sights. | ground repeatedly with his long, red hair. In 

A friend in authority had promised that our | the line with me stood a Red Cross nurse, her 
little party of three should have inside places breast covered with medals won in the ambulance 
for the ceremonial; but by some mistake the | service of the Russo-Turkish War; on my other 
tickets had not come, and we seemed likely to: side was a pious, fine lady in a street dress of 
remain part of the enormous crowd that surged | rumpled satin, wearing a necklace of large pearls, 
upon the flanks of the Cossack horses drawn up | opal earrings, brooches of turquoise and diamonds 
by their riders in a hollow square round the at random. This dame and the Red Cross nurse 
cathedral. A hot sun of noonday in early were forever kneeling and touching the marble 
September blazed upon the golden dome and the with their foreheads, Jeaving me unpleasantly 
closed golden grillage of the portals. Around | conspicuous for non-prostration. 
the edifice was constructed a low platform) The rich service went on for hours, charming 
covered with red carpet, of which, at stated : eye and ear, and although our strained muscles 
intervals, the emperor, empress and grand dukes | ached with standing, there was no wish to have 


Dedicating the Cathedral. 


A Picturesque Assemblage. 





rank at the left hand of the chancel, and stood | 
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it stop. The young emperor, dressed in uniform, 
stood continually, except when kneeling. The 
empress sat most of the time in a golden chair, 
the grand dukes and duchesses grouped behind 
her. She was very reverent, maintaining her 
perfect air of devotion until, at last, the doors 
of the iconostasis clashed together, the scarlet 
curtain was drawn within, the heavenly chanting 
sounded far away—and all was at an end. 

| We saw the empress next day again, at the 
unveiling of a portrait statue of Emperor Nicholas 
I., the handsomest man of his day. 

There were other functions during the week, 
at all of which Alexandra Feodorovna passed 
and repassed to the admiration of beholders, but 
perhaps the best evidence we had of her dignity 
and self-control was during a little episode of the 
| departure of their majesties from the city. 

We were in the balcony of a hotel in the 
Kreschatik, and below surged the same deliciously 
Joyal and rejoicing crowd of townspeople and 
peasants who had been for a week féting every 
movement of the imperial pair. Along the cobble- 
stones of the thoroughfate, right into the midst 
of the people, galloped a couple of mounted 
Cossacks, making gestures to clear the way. 
Speedily the people were packed upon the side- 
walks, and soldiers were stationed along the 
curbstone to keep them in place. 

Then a droshky rattled into view, the horse 
apparently on a dead run. Standing upright 
| behind the driver, his eagle eye here, there, 
everywhere at once, was our handsome escort 
into the Vladimir Cathedral—the chief of the 
Kief police. As he passed, the mounted Cossacks 
fell into line behind him and rode away. Then 
came a few carriages, containing generals and 
courtiers, and lastly, a plain, open landau drawn 
by two fine horses—the emperor’s well-known 
especial Cossack seated beside the portly isvost- 
chik on the box. From the rear seat, the tsar 
and the tsaritsa, who was holding in her lap 
a huge bouquet of white flowers, bowed their 
acknowledgments of their people’s greeting. 

As they passed under our balcony, we saw a 
peasant woman, in the blue and red embroidered 
chemise and apron of the neighborhood, break 
away from the groups on the sidewalk and run 
out into the street, brandishing her arm, to meet 
' the imperial carriage. The movement was so 
abrupt, that a thrill ran through us lookers-on. 
The sovereigns both started visibly, the emperor, 
always pale, growing even more pallid. 

While we held our breath, while the Cossacks 
ahead wheeled and galloped back to surround 
the carriage, we saw the young empress bowing 
and speaking to the peasant woman. Directly 
afterward, despite the guards, a flying wedge of 
people from the sidewalk shot out into the street, 
and shout upon shout for their majesties went 
up. It was, in reality, nothing but a spontaneous 
outburst of affection to their “Little Father and 
Mother.” When the cortége passed, the street 
remained for some time black as a disturbed ant- 
heap, and everywhere crowds were hurrahing. 


Her Simplicity and Shyness. 


While in St. Petersburg we heard continual 
discussion of the character and habits of this 
German-born, English-bred empress. The 
Victorian simplicity of her bringing up was a 
source of astonishment to some of the great Slav 
ladies, who decried her custom of taking child 
and nurse upon all her journeys, and of super- 
intending closely the nursery details. Such a 
thing was very nice and pretty to look at and 
talk about, but a fatiguing example to be copied. 

Then, too, the shyness of the new empress was 
depressing. She was lively and humorous among 
her family, but upon her début in her husband’s 
court she dreaded going forward to face strangers, 
and would plead behind the scenes to be excused 
from it. ‘‘Must I go and speak to all those 
people?” she would exclaim, and at last proceed 
to fulfil her conventional duties with a timid 
manner and blushing countenance. Then her 
way of rising early—reading, studying, practising, 
walking— was a rebuke to the lazy and luxurious 
grandes dames of her court. 

Time has justified this charming lady in her 
manner of life. She is a happy wife and mother, 
a sane and sound influence in her generation. 
She inherits from her mother, Princess Alice, 
an ardent love of peace, and has no doubt exer- 
cised her power in this direction upon the husband 
who admires and loves her as she deserves. 

‘We who watch from oversea the life of Europe 
know that it is one thing for a sovereign to have 
magnificent opportunities, and quite another to 
use them for the whole world’s good. 


4+ ____. 


Some Fox Traits. 


S proverbial as the wisdom of the serpent, 
the harmlessness of the dove and the 
innocence of the lamb—which are not always 
apparent—is the cunning of the fox. We hear 
much of his craft in cheating the trap, of his 
tricks in misleading the hound and eluding the 
hunter, of his wanton slaying when he harries 
a flock of turkeys, which, by the way, do the 
farmer more harm in the destruction of crops 
than the fox does by his thefts. Yet in spite of 
these annoying traits, he is not without good and 
useful qualities. 
A friend of mine had a fox that he had raised 
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from cubhood, and that was as tame as a dog, ' does a fence or highway. But whatever man! what quantities of pestiferous field-mice he 
except that he would runaway if given the chance. ‘has touched he fears and avoids while the scent destroys can deny his usefulness, and his grace 


He was affectionate and would permit his master | 


to handle him like a pet dog, in return for which | No one who has observed his habits and knows | 


he took as great liberties with his master, diving 
into all his pockets in search of an old black 
tobacco pipe. The flavor of this seemed to have 
even more charms for him than for the smoker, 
for the fox, if he got hold of it, chewed it up with 
the greatest avidity. 

I once took part in the hunting of a tame fox, | 
but never think of it without shame. He had; 
been reared in close companionship with some , 
of the hounds, and was on terms of perfect | 
intimacy with them. 

He was turned out and given about half a mile 
the start before the dogs were set upon his track, 
two of them being strangers to him. His 
untrained muscles did not serve to carry him 
very swiftly over the deep snow, and when he 
recognized the voices of his old comrades he made 
little attempt to get away, but presently sat 
down and waited for them to come up. When: 
the strange hounds reached him they at once’ 
began to worry him, and his old friends seemed 
disposed to join them. Their changed, unfriendly ; 
mien quite took the heart out of him ; he cowered 
abjectly, and gave himself up to the cruel death 
from which some of us barely saved him by 
coming to his rescue in the nick of time. 

Two of my friends wounded a fox, which the 
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‘“THERE’S A PIECE OF CUT GLASS IN 


hound then chased into a hole ina ledge. They} 
set a trap inside and stopped up the entrance, 
expecting that hunger would force the animal 
to dig his way out, when he would be easily 
caught. 

Several days passed, however, and they con- 
cluded that the captive must have escaped 
through some passage which they had not been - 
able to discover. 

They explored the ledge thoroughly, and found 
a crevice not more than two inches wide which 
communicated with the interior of the den. In 
this crevice, where the imprisoned fox could’ 
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and beauty are a joy to the lover of nature. 
RowLanp E. Rospinson. 
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HE sun was shining squarely into her 
chamber when Dorothy Aldrich opened 
her eyes; that meant it had crept around 
the corner of the barn, and got up beyond the 


horse-chestnut trees. Oh, how could she have | 


slept so late—and on this morning of all morn- 
ings, too! At the thought of her mother, hard 
at work down-stairs, Dorothy gave a remorseful 
start, then dropped back upon her pillow. 

“It’s no use. I must wait a minute till my 
head stops spinning,” she murmured, wearily. 


|“I'm thankful mother doesn’t know how weak 


and miserable I’ve been all the week; she would 


be 
rl 





THAT BASKET YOU'RE CARRYING, YOUNG MAN,’” 


give up her visit altogether if she did, and that 
would be dreadful.” 

Mrs. Aldrich was just moving the oatmeal to 
the back of the stove when Dorothy came into 
the kitchen. “Tired? No, indeed! I’mglad you 
took your time for once, without rushing,’ she 
replied to her daughter’s somewhat hazy expla- 
nation. “But what makes you look so pale, 
dear? Don’t you feel well ?”’ 

“Yes—that is I shall, as soon as I’ve had a 
cup of coffee.” Dorothy managed a very credi- 
table smile as she spoke. 


“Isn’t coffee something of a dissipation for you, ‘ankle-deep in dust. Haven’t you had any rain | 


| This time they were off. The last glimpse Dorothy 
i had of them as they went down the hill showed 
| her mother motioning frantically toward a row 

of sheets that were whitening on the grass in the 
orchard. 

“She forgot to sprinkle them, poor dear—and 
no wonder, when she had so much else to 
‘remember. How glad I am that they are both 
going to have a little rest!” 

There was no need of concealing her own 
weariness any longer; Dorothy’s steps lagged as 
she crossed the yard toward the orchard. “I can 
give up now and lie down for an hour,” she said 
to herself. “There’s nobody to 
be frightened if I do—and, oh, 
how my head aches!’” 

She sprinkled the sheets as 








have done, brushing off the 
leaves and straightening every 
corner that the wind had blown 
into wrinkles. But as she turned 
back to the house her glance 
wandered wistfully up the dusty 
road. Her brother had been gone 
for two boars on a business 
errand; he surely ought to be 
home before long now. She 
felt startled for the moment as 
another wave of dizziness swept 


ing wheels brought a sense of 
comfort and safety. 

It did not prove to be Dan, 
however—only one of the depot 
carriages. But it was stopping 
at the gate. 

By the time Dorothy reached 
the front door, a well-dressed 
elderly woman was coming up 
the path, fumbling in her pocket- 
book and talking briskly to the 
hackman. 

“Good morning!’ she called 
out with cheerful emphasis. 
“This is the Aldrich place all 
right, I suppose. He says ’tis,” 
nodding over her shoulder. 
| “Yes, my father’s name is Aldrich,” answered 
’ Dorothy. ‘Won't you —” 

“Then you must be one of my niece’s daughters, 
and I’m right down glad to see you. It’s been 
hard work getting here, but I expect to enjoy it 
enough to make up for that.” She had succeeded 

in counting out her fare, principally in pennies, 
but she was still facing Dorothy. 
i “Fetch my things right in, young man! I’ve 
_ found the place at last, and I guess I know pretty 


‘nearly how the Israelites felt when they got | 


ithrough the Red Sea—that is, if they landed 


reach them with a paw, two field-mice had been , daughter?” asked Mr. Aldrich, coming through | at all here this summer, sissy ?”” 


placed. 


The next day the mice were gone. They | 


disappeared. It was evident that some of the! mimicked Dorothy, gaily. “No wonder I want to | was this frank, voluble old lady? 


the entry. 


The driver smiled as he went back to his 


carefully as Mrs. Aldrich could | 


over her; the sound of approach- | 
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meant until to-day.” She leaned back in the 
rocking-chair and wiped the moisture from her 
forehead. 

Dorothy promptly brought the desired glass of 
water, after which she went out to the storeroom 
and arranged an appetizing tray of sandwiches, 
iced milk and apple turnovers. 

“Dear old soul. She must belong somew! 
if it isn’t here,” she mused, cutting the bread into 
the thinnest of slices. ‘“She’s made a Thistake, 
but she shall have a good time while she’s findi 
it out. I only hope I can hold out to get dinner: 
after that Dan will be here. The dear boy will 
talk with her and give me a chance to rest.” 

“You must be the oldest daughter,” remarked 
the stranger over her sandwiches. “I don't 
know but you’re about as old as your mother 
was when she was married, for that matter.” 

“Not quite,” laughed Dorothy. “ButI am the 
oldest child. There are only two of us. My 
name is Dorothy, and my —’’ 

“Dorothy? Why, I should have said ‘twas 
Lydia. What made me feel so sure ‘twas 
Lydia, I wonder? I must have mixed you up 
somehow or other with Jotham’s daughters; [ 
thought one of them was Dorothy. You don't 
favor your mother much in looks, do you?” 

“No, I’m more like the Aldriches. Mother ig 
fair, you know.” She rather hoped as she said 
it that the statement would meet with contra. 
diction; if it did, the way might be opened to 
clearing up the mystery. 

“She was, as a girl, fair as a lily, but I haven't 
set eyes on her for a good many years. Well, 
sissy,—or Dorothy, perhaps I’d better call you,— 
have you studied it out yet who I am?” 

Dorothy shook her head. 

“I don’t know as I ought to feel disappointed 
if you haven’t. But I’m your mother’s aunt; 
only by marriage, to be sure, although I’ve always 
felt to her as if she’d been my own niece. You've 
heard her speak of her Uncle Ephraim and her 
Aunt Sarah often enough, I'l] warrant.’ 

Dorothy was on the point of exclaiming, “I 
never heard her speak of them!’’ but she checked 
‘herself. It would have been cruel to disappoint 
, that happy, expectant face. Besides, names were 
| easily forgotten, and there were so many of her 
| mother’s relatives whom she had never seen. 
| There had been an Uncle John, she was sure— 
|and an Uncle Thomas. They had a younger 
brother; could his name have been Ephraim? 
Perhaps Dan would remember. 

So Dorothy smiled and tried to look interested. 
A heavy weight seemed to be settling slowly 
across her forehead; it was all she could do to 
keep track of her thoughts, they were beginning 
to hurry so from one subject to another. 

She wondered if this prublematical Uncle 
| Ephraim was still alive. What would be the best 
way to find out? “Are you a widow?” might 
sound a trifle abrupt, and if a hysterical laugh 
should overcome her while she was asking — 

“Did you ever hear your mother tell,” came 
| the voice from the rocking-chair, ‘‘about the time 
| she hid in our china closet, and I turned the key 
| and went to bed without knowing she was there?” 
| Dorothy’s last doubt vanished. “‘Yes!” she 
exclaimed, indescribably relieved. ‘We've all 

heard that story; only I thought it was the cellar 

door, and that grandfather locked it.” 

| “Likely as not that happened, too; she was 
‘ forever getting into some kind of a pickle. But 
‘her grandfather wasn’t there the time I mean. 
Of course you know about Ephraim’s scaring 
her almost out of her senses the night he dressed 
up as Santa Claus. Never before nor since did 
I hear a young one screech as she did.” 

Dorothy laughed until the tears came. Know 
; about it—why, of course she did! She seemed 
‘to know everything now upon the instant. It 








“Isn’t going away from home for a week | carriage. Dorothy was smiling, too, but she felt was all right and just as it should be. She was 
were soon replaced by others, and then these | something of a dissipation for you, father?’ | more and more bewildered. Who in the world remembering whatever she was expected to 


And the 


| remember—except Uncle Ephraim’s name. But 


free foxes were aware of the situation of their | celebrate it in some way; such a thing has hardly | boxes and bundles that were piling up by the/ it really didn’t matter, since she had known 


unfortunate brother, and were keeping him} 
supplied with food. 

When a fox cannot be killed fairly before he 
takes sanctuary in the bosom of the earth, it is | 
decorous to respect the sanctity of his retreat. | 
In this case it would have been the part of , 
magnanimity to do so, but these hunters were 
quite without sentiment, and desired the pelt of 
the animal. They cut off the channel of supplies, 
and ina few days found the poor fellow in the 
trap. 

One cannot help feeling a certain degree of | 
respect for the fox after having observed his | 
devices for setting the hunters at fault, running 
through flocks of sheep or along a dusty road, 
and then making for a plowed field. He well 
knows the deodorizing qualities of dust and fresh 
earth. 

His face is a study in self-absorbed cunning as | 
he picks his way cautiously over the bare rocks 
of a wind-blown ledge, or along the top of a 
fence; now retracing his careful steps half-way, 
and now making a long leap on one side or the 
other. 

The novice wastes his time if he sets traps for 
the fox in earth, ashes, chaff or snow. The 
clever animal may come near the trap, very 
likely will spring it, but his toes will not be 
between the jaws. He will eat the bait and 
departs with a poor opinion of a trapper who 
has tainted trap, covering and bait with telltale 
human scent. 

The fox cares nothing for the scent of iron, for 
he crosses a railroad track as fearlessly as he 


happened before within my remembrance.” 

“You're sure about Mahala Parker, aren’t 
you, Dolly?” put in Mrs. Aldrich. “I shouldn’t 
take one bit of comfort if I thought —” 

“Yes, I’m positive. Mahala says she won’t let 
‘any airthly thing’ keep her from coming every 
night till you get back. But even if she did fail 
us, aren’t Dan and I a trustworthy pair?” 
Dorothy sipped her coffee with a growing sense 
of security. She was going to be able to keep it 
up, after all; her father and mother would get 
away without suspecting how ill she felt. 

At nine o’clock the carriage was at the door. 


gate—could it be that they were all coming into 
the house? 

| “There's a piece of cut glass in that basket 
| you’re carrying, young man, and mind you don’t 
upset the flower-pot. I haven’t brought my 
handsomest rose-bush all the way from Aurora 
to have it smashed to pieces at the last minute. 
Now where’s your mother, dear? "’—this to 
‘ Dorothy. ‘I’m just aching to see her.” 

| Poor Dorothy had to admit that her mother was 
jaway from home. A shade of disappointment 
| crept over the stranger’s face. “I never once 
, thought of that,” she said, regretfully. ‘Never 


Dorothy, flushed and smiling, was tying a gray . mind—I like your looks first rate, sissy; you and mother always did.” 


veil round her mother’s bonnet, and listening to ; I can visit together till your mother gets back.” 


immediately that there had been a third uncle. 
Any one was liable to forget a name. 

It crossed her mind more than once that she 
ought to take her guest up to the spare room, but 
somehow her feet were beginning to feel as weak 
and dizzy as her head. 

“That was the fall my husband died; you 
must have been about sixteen then, Dorothy.” 

Uncle Ephraim was dead, then—if there had 
ever been an Uncle Ephraim. Dorothy bit her 
lips hard, rising unsteadily. ‘Don’t you want 
to come up-stairs, Aunt —” 

“Why don’t you call me Aunt Sarah? Your 


“Because you’re not Aunt Sarah! You’re— 


her final instructions. 

“Don’t forget to skim the milk in good season, 
daughter, and turn those cheeses on the upper 
shelf every second day, won’t you? You'd 
better take a look at the others once in a while, 
too. I’m hoping they will bring a good price 
by and by, if nothing happens to them.” 
Mrs. Aldrich sighed, the unconscious, habitual 
sigh of a woman long accustomed to care and 
responsibility. 


By this time the last parcel had been deposited you’re— Aunt— Amos!” the forgotten name 
in the entry, and with a feeling akin to dismay flashing all at once before her bewildered con- 


Dorothy saw the gate close behind the hackman’s 
departing figure. 

“You’ll think me very stupid, I’m afraid,” 
she began, reluctantly. ‘To tell you the truth, I 
don’t quite understand who you are yet, but 
come into the house, where it is cooler, and we 
can soon straighten out the tangle.” 

| “Yes, indeed !”” returned her visitor, buoyantly. 


sciousness. “No, you’re not, either. I’ve done 
| the best I could, but I don’t know who you are! 
| Ifonly my mother would—’ Heer outstretched 
|hands groped helplessly before her, and she 
remembered nothing more. 
| A good many anxious days went by before she 
was herself again; days during which she dosed 
and dreamed almost continually, yet seldom lost 


“Now don’t go to worrying, mother dear. I'll. “Just let me get my things off and have a drink the fevered consciousness of unrest and pain. 


look out for everything almost as well as you of cold water, and I'll explain things to you' 


could yourself. I haven’t grown up under your 
eye for nothing.” - 
“All ready, mother!”’ called Mr. Aldrich. 
“There, I did mean to move my blackberry 
jelly out of the sun! Go right up and see to it, 
won’t you, before you do anything else ?’” 


pretty quick.” 

| She followed Dorothy into the sitting-room, 
pulling off her gloves and throwing bonnet and 
shawl upon the sofa. “I’ve heard folks say 
before now that the worst of the heat was 
generally bottled up and sent to this part of the 


Just when she first felt the loving pressure of 
“her mother’s arms she could not tell; but after- 
ward, waking or sleeping, she never missed her 
presence. Once she was sure that she heard ber 
mother’s voice, although nobody seemed to be in 
sight. ‘Yes, she has always been just so unse- 
fish, poor little thing! To think that we’ve let her 


“Ready—ready!” came the second summons. | country, but I never understood what they ' keep on doing for the rest of us till—” Dorothy 
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fancied het mother Was crying, and wondered| ‘I was rather upset at first, Dorothy; it’s no 
vaguely why; then, Caring little even for that, | use denying it. There’s none of my own family 
she went to sleep again, left, and ’twas natural that Ephraim’s folks 
Wearily a8 the time dragged for them all, her j should seem a little nearer than anybody else. 
sickness did not prove to be a long one. At the | But afterall, I don’t know. Perhaps He ‘setteth 
end of three weeks she was declared conva-/ the solitary in families’ is just as true now as it 
lescent; after that time she began to exchange! ever was. I’m beginning to think that maybe 
her bed for the sofa, and even to sit up for an | He has set me in one of the families. If He has, 
occasional half-hour. Dorothy,”—she was winking hard to keep back 
Long before this she had grown accustomed | the tears,—‘‘ you are the instrument He has 
to seeing Aunt Sarah in the room. Her ways chosen to do it with.” 
were pleasant, too, and Dorothy felt surethatshe| A flood of crimson swept the pallor from 
was going to like her, but she was still puzzled. | Dorothy’s face. “I?” she repeated, breathlessly. 
Her recollections of the first day of her illness; ‘Nobody else! Now if you go to getting 
were the merest jumble, but she had a dim notion | excited I can’t tell you the rest of it.” 
that there was something peculiar connected’ “I’m not excited. I’m—only—interested.” 
with Aunt Sarah’s coming. “Well, we’ve got the mortgage fixed up all 
“Did you know her, mother?” she asked one | right, and your father and mother are as tickled 
night with languid curiosity, and was entirely | as two children; that’s the next piece of news 
satisfied with the quiet, ‘‘Not at first. I did | I’m aiming to tell you.” 


| shouldn't. 


‘that pincushion is of pins; but it gives every | intense alertness during moments of danger. 
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‘altogether, but your father wouldn’t hear to it; | than I to resist the catapult-like force of the 
so we've had the mortgage transferred to me, ' sudden stoppage, was rolled, rather than thrown, 
and when he’s allowed to scrimp and pinch to| into the water. After clambering out on the 
pay me interest, he'll know it, Dorothy!” upturned ice-boat, he began to look for me, so he 

“You good—good woman!” Dorothy fell to. told me afterward. 
crying weakly. ‘I don’t know how to thank} One glance informed him that IT had been 
you, nor how —” ‘ thrown into the hole and had not come up. Like 
“Now stop that!” commanded Aunt Sarah. | all good sailors, he was quick at expedients. 
“Don’t spoil my story! I said just now that I | Hastily coiling the main-sheet on his arm, he let 
hadn’t anybody of my own left, and so far as the himself down into the water again, to feel about 
law’s concerned, I haven’t. But that’s no reason | for me with his feet, under the ice. 

I should run any risks with what property) When I was thrown forward I was stunned 
Ephraim left me ; it’s all the more reason why I | by striking my head against something. I did 

I thought it out till I’d made up my : not feel myself entering the water, nor do I know 

mind, and yesterday I went down to Lawyer | how long I was there. Gagnier’s story shows 


, Whittemore’s and had my will made. It sounds | that I was there some time. 


sort of ridiculous come to read it over—wills When consciousness was returning, my first 
generally do, for that matter. It’s as full of ' sensation was, of course, the cold of the water. 
‘seized’ and ‘possessed of’ and ‘the aforesaid’ as | I suppose nature gives to all people an abnormally 
At 
dollar that’s left when I’m through with it to the ; any rate, I realized instantly that I had sunk far 


afterward,” that answered the question, 

Two days later Dorothy thought her way to | 
another phase of the situation. : 

“Who sent for mother, Aunt Sarah?” | 

“Dan’l did.” | 

“Were you frightened about me?’ D 

“Not the least bit of it, after I got hold of 
some good fresh thoroughwort and wormwood. 
Dan’] was, though. Tle couldn't rest till he’d 
got his father and mother back home, and that 
was all there was to it. I told him there wasn’t | 
any sense in hurrying them: I could take care | 
of you, and between us I guessed we could do | 
the work without letting either the cheese or the | 
chickens come to grief. But the boy was scared, \ 
and | had to give in to him.” ] 

She left the room, to return a little later with | 
Mrs. Aldrich’s mending-basket. There was a: 
touch of embarrassment in her manner now, 
although she was evidently trying not to betray | 
it. ‘‘I suppose I might as well own up, Dorothy, 
that I'm no relation to you,”’ she began. ‘Your 
mother promised not to say anything about it, 
because I wanted to tell you myself; and there’s 
considerable else that I want to tell you, too.’’ | 

Dorothy looked gratifyingly astonished. 

“T got out at the wrong depot the day I came 
here, and ’twas a wonder I found anybody of 
the name I was after. I felt pretty cheap about 
it at first. It seemed so stupid to half-bring up 
a girl as you might say, and then lose track of 
her till I’d actually forgotten her husband's 
Christian name—but that’s just what I’d done.” 

“How did you find out your mistake?” 
hazarded Dorothy. “Did I —” 

“You! I should rather think not. So far’ 
as I can see, you’d take in a housebreaker if he 
asked you to, and treat him like a king into the 
bargain. No, ‘twas Dan’l; and by the time he 
got at the rights of it, we had‘enough to do taking . 
care of you without bothering our heads over 
relationship.” 

She was talking in an easy, indifferent tone, 
examining one stocking after another, and 
running her needle experimentally through the 
thin places. But Dorothy might have seen that 
the eyes behind the big steel-bowed spectacles 
were shining with an expression that was far 
from indifferent. “I went over to Jason Aldrich’s 
after you began to get better. They live about 
twenty miles from here—left this place years ago, | 
we found when we made inquiries.’’ 

“So that's how it came about.” Dorothy won- : 
dered why “Aunt Sarah”’ had not remained with ' 
her friends when she had found them. 

“I found Elizabeth — that’s the niece your 
mother turned out not to be—and had a good 
long talk with her. She didn’t remember me 
quite as quick as you did, Dorothy, but she did 
pretty well upon the whole. She said she was 
real glad to see me, too. Of course their family 
was expensive, and every extra one meant just 
so much more, no matter how willing people 
were. But she was glad I’d come, all the same, 
and wanted me to stay for a little visit.” | 

“Are you in earnest? Did she really put it 
that way?” 

“Unless I misunderstood her. I made out 
from what she said that the girls had a good deal 
of company, off and on; their rooms were pretty 
apt to be full, but she guessed she could stow me , 
away somewhere for a few nights. I told her 
there wouldn't be any necessity for that; said I 
was stopping for a while in these parts, and just 
ran in to get a look at her. She was pleasanter 
than ever after that. When I was coming away 
she hinted that she could help me more or less in 
the way of clothes, if I was handy about making 
things over. She hoped I’d come again—said I 
must come again, anyway; she wanted to have 
another talk about old times.” 

“And that was the china closet and Santa 
Claus girl!’ groaned Dorothy. “What did you 
say to her, Aunt Sarah?” 

“Oh, I was as sociable as she was, and I did 
feel pleased to see Elizabeth. I couldn’t help 
feeling pleased. She’s kin in a way, and her 
uncle and I used to be real fond of her. But 
there were a few things I didn’t think best to tell 
her. Ephraim left me tolerably forehanded— 
that’s one thing: and I’ve come on here a good 
deal more to find out what I can do for other 
folks than to wheedle them into doing for me— 
that’s another.” 

The Aldriches were by no means “ fore. 
handed,” but no thought of this fact presented 
itself to the mind of the girl who was listening. 

“It was too bad!” she murmured, pityingly. 
“How disappointed you must have been!” 











“But how did you know about the mortgage ?’”’ ' 


“You told me yourself, when you were as crazy 
as a loon—too crazy to keep anything back, thank 
goodness. The doctor may talk about malaria, 
and keep on giving you quinine from now till 
Christmas if he wants to; ’twas sheer out-and-out 
worry that broke you down, and nothing more 
nor less. You might as well leave off worrying 
now, Dorothy. I wanted to free the place 
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isa werous as some people assert. 
Of course, with a good heimsman, the 
sport is, most of the time, reasonably safe. But 
although it is not necessary to have smooth ice, 
you must, for safety, have it free from cracks, 
holes and weak spots. 

When snow on the surface has been drifted in 
patches, thawed and frozen again, the travelling 
is especially exciting, because the boat gathers a 
tremendous speed on the smooth intervening 
spaces, and strikes the drift in front with effects 
varying according to the condition of the snow. 

If the drift be soft and heavy, the speed may 
be gradually checked, but if it has been frozen 
hard after a thaw, you will feel yourself mounting, 
flying, bounding along the top of it, while 
your three-cornered raft creaks and bends 
undor you Ull you think that everythin is 
going to collapse, and that nothing wil) be 
left but splinters and torn canvas. 

Yet it is not in drifts that the 
danger lies, and what happens when 
a boat runs into a hole need not be 
explained. Your worst discomfiture 
suddenly arrives when the rear 
steering skate drops into a narrow 
erack which is running nearly 
parallel with your course. 

When this happens while you are 
travelling at anything between forty 
and seventy miles an hour, it is 
simply impossible to say what your 
boat will do or where the crew will 
be tossed. 

These cracks in the ice 
appear after intense cold 
has caused expansions and 
pressures, or when wave- 
motion in the water under- 
neath has been making 
slight upheavals. A light 
and evenly deposited fall 
of snow sometimes covers 


y one will believe that ice-boating 














‘them so that no skill or 


good sight can prevent an 
accident. 

Because of its tideless, 
and often currentless, 
condition, the bay of Toronto, Canada, offers 
particularly good facilities for ice-boating; and 
there the sport has perhaps a larger number 
of devotees than anywhere else in the world. 
After good zero weather, the checks which the 
pastime there receives are chiefly when swells 
from Lake Ontario break up the ice during an 
easterly storm, or when a heavy fall of snow 
casts a veritable wet blanket over everything. 

To leave unprotected or unmarked the holes 
from which ice has been sawed out for use has 
been made criminal offence at Toronto, and these 
spots are not now to be feared as they once were. 
But between two points of the island which 
project toward the city a dangerous strip of bad 
ice is sometimes formed by the wind and lake 
swells forcing the main bay ice a short distance 
away from that between the two points of land. 

When the space of water thus left by the 
parting of the thick ice freezes over lightly during 
the night, a trap for ice-boats is formed by 
nature. In one of these traps I nearly lost my 
life, a good many years ago. 

I was skating westward against a heavy breeze, 
when a Mr. Gagnier, with whom I had had some 
good ice-boat racing, came whizzing along on his 
craft, swirled up in the wind and hailed me. 
After I got aboard, we took several turns about 
the bay. With the full sail set, we had all the 


girl that reached out her hand to me without | 
asking any questions, and waited upon me and 
made me feel at home till she dropped down | 
doing it. Perhaps ’twasn’t anything great to do | 
—I don’t say ’twas; it suited me, that’s all. 
And now, Dorothy Aldrich, you may sit there! 
and cry all you’ve a mind to. I’ve had my say, ! 
and I’m satisfied.” | 





“‘THE SECOND OR THIRD BUTTON OF MY COAT CAUGHT ON 
THE EDGE OF IT, AND THERE ANCHORED ME.”" 


‘ wind we could stagger under. Some of the time | 
we travelled on two skates, with the third or_ 
windward skate rising in the air in a way that | 
would have meant an upset if Gagnier had been ' 
less expert. 

We found the .sport so pleasant that we) 
proposed to go to Parkinson’s Hotel, on the 
island, for dinner, and continue our sailing in 
the afternoon. I spoke about the bad strip of 
ice said to lie between the two points, but Gagnier 
said he had already crossed it that morning, and 
as he was accustomed to sail every day when the 
ice was good, I thought he must know all about 
it. So we started the sheet a trifle, and on a; 
wind slightly forward of abeam, we rushed 
off to the south with a speed like that of the 
cannon-ball which carries Jules Verne’s heroes 
to the moon. 

As we were going at least sixty miles an hour, | 
and much faster than the wind,—a statement | 
which ice-boaters will understand,—we soon saw 
the strip of doubtful-looking ice ahead of us. I 
was wishing we were safely over it, when all at 
once I heard a loud “ripping’’ sound, and felt 
myself pitched forward. After that, all was a 
blank. 

The ice-boat tore a large hole through the thin 
ice, which was no doubt made larger as the craft 
upset. Gagnier, being perhaps better propped 


below the surface, and that my only chance for 
life was to get out by the hole in the ice through 
which I had entered. 

I threw back my head and saw that the lightest 
spot was directly over me. The next moment, 
with a few rapid strokes, I regained the surface 
and tried to clamber out. 

T had come up with my back to the overturned 
ice-boat, which I do not remember seeing, and 
was trying to pull myself out on the thin ice, 
which broke three times and let me down again 
into the water after I thought I was well on the 
way toward escape. 

Gagnier was at the other side of the upturned 
boat, feeling round for me with his legs under 
the ice. As I had forgotten all about him in my 
own efforts, and as he could not see me trying to 
get out, I was having my bath all to myself. 

If the reader will remember my experiences at 
this time, he will find them useful should he ever 
fall through the ice and have difficulty in climbing 
out. I was clad in heavy winter clothing, with 
a fur cap pulled down to 
my eyes. Neither my thick 
pea-jacket nor the skates 
on my feet improved my 
swimming. But these are 
not the things which drown 
a swimmer in the position 
I occupied. It is the second 
or third button of his out- 
side coat which drowns 
him. 

Any one accustomed to 
boys’ games in the water 
can, with a sudden simul- 
tanevus pull with his hands 
and kick of his feet, lift 
himself so far clear of the 
water as to rest pait of 
his chest on the ice. But 
the trouble is that you can 
get no farther. 

You paw the glasslike 
surface, without being able 
to get the slightest pur- 
chase on it. Kicking your 
feet back ward in the water 
is equally fruitless, for it 
serves only to break the 
ice on which you are rest- 



















ing. 

In this way I broke it and slipped back into 
the water three times in the most annoying way: 
and each time I made the necessary plunge and 
got my chest up on the ice, the second or third 
button of my coat caught on the edge of it, and 
there anchored me. 

Ww 1 did was this: I was wearing woolen 
gloves, and while I rested as high as I could get 








on the ice and moved my legs so as to keep them 
at the surface of the water, I laid my gloved 
hands on the ice and let them freeze there. 


The wool took a slight hold almost at once, 
and gave me the small amount of purchase I 
needed to clear myself of the anchoring button 
and slide up out of the water. I then kept 
myself flat on the ice, with limbs outspread so 
as to distribute the weight of my body; and in 
this ridiculous but useful position managed to 
slide over to the solid ice without breaking 
through again. 

After first feeling the cold of the water, I had, 


| while immersed, no farther sensation of it, nor 


had I any doubt of my ability to climb out. But 
it must be confessed that, while doing well 
enough in my own way, my excitement made 
me entirely forget the ice-boat behind me, and 
the fact that it would have been much easier to 
climb out on it. If there had been any current in 
the water below, I could never have emerged 
from the hole through which I sank. 

The strangest thing about these narrow escapes 


‘is the rather absurd exhilaration that comes 


immediately after them. Standing in a zero 
wind, as the other ice-boats gathered round us 
like a flock of gulls, I knew no feeling of cold, 
but only an intense desire for a little more 
ice-boating to keep up the excitement. 

I found, though, that at the time I was hurled 
from the ice-boat some sharp substance had cut 
through my thick fur cap and given me a scalp 
wound, which was bleeding. I knew, too, that it 
was dangerous to stay out in wet clothes. So one 
of the winged birds flew with me across the 
intervening mile to the city, where I ran home, 
and arrived in time for dinner, still filled with the 
singular hilarity of escape. 
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Current Topics. 


The first lesson for a mule-trainer, says a 
writer in an agricultural journal, is to learn to 
govern himself. Strike out ‘mule-trainer” and 
insert ‘‘public school-teacher,”’ and the statement 
is equally true and far more important. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


'by what might be considered an unimportant | yet, when business improves, be little the worse | open to the trade of alt nations on equal 
‘change. The scale might be turned in a long: for his temporary economy; but for the boy or | and that there should be no seizures of Chinese 
and close contest in favor of the rubber-heeled girl who is kept away from college the loss is | territory—are incorporated in: this agreement, 
men, and the map of Europe altered. complete. The golden moment passes forever. The two powers pledge themselves to observe 
—_ | Yet even those who have had to face this | these principles, and especially not to make use 
Kipling’s advice to England “not to hustle disappointment should not despair. The colleges! of the complications in China to secure any 
the East’’ applies to home reformers. Some all hold out both hands to worthy and determined | territorial advantages. They go farther, and 
months ago a New England society for the pre- students; and for those to whom four years of | declare that, in case another power should make 
| vention of cruelty to animals sent to Porto Rico a study are impossible, there are special courses, | use of the complications to obtain such territorial 
larze number of circulars. A special paragraph | “university extension” lectures and home study | advantages “under any form whatever,” the 
referred to the cruelty of using a frosty bit in | opportunities unknown a generation ago. - |two powers reserve to themselves “the right to 
horses’ mouths, and advised warming it carefully. come to a preliminary understanding regarding 
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Inasmuch as most of the people had never even 
seen ice, the advice was somewhat misplaced. 

A good many years ago some clever Yankee 
built a house in sections, took it around the 
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THE WEARY QUEST. 
‘They soon grow old who grope for gold 


: In marts where all is bought und sold. 
The chief chemist of the Department of | Horn, and set it up in Hawaii over a carefully | €. P. Cranch. 


Agriculture, who has long been an enthusiast on | made cellar. The cellar still exists, a monument —— | 

the subject of pure foods, says in a recent to the inappropriate. It is a good place for : 

ee paersiee evils of ont Hine centipedes to build their homes, but beyond that The Coming “Short Session.” 
and country are intemperance, ry st in G : = i : 

aes tevin pant bicasbonate/at acid ap veelede a2 an icechest in Greenland. The old LTHOUGH representatives in Co | 

and pie.” Find out men’s want and need | have now been chosen in all the states, ; 

And meet them there, the men recently elected are not those 

The next Pan-American conference | has lost none of its force. Those who neglect it Who will assemble in Washington on December | 

will be held in the City of Mexico on (October cannot complain if people langh at them. _ 3d. The old Congress, which was elected two | 

22d next, by an invitation of the Mexican | years ago, will hold its second—the “short”’— 


government, which has been generally accepted. ; 
Like the celebrated conference held in Wash-. 
ington eleven years ago, the purpose of the | 
gathering will be to promote closer commercial | 
and other relations between the several nations ; 


of the hemisphere. 


The latest exposition of rural mail deliv- 
ery in the United States is the remarkable route | 
extending three thousand miles beyond the reach 
of the mail-boats in Alaska. The carriers are 
descendants of reindeer imported from Siberia | 
in 1892, of which there are now twenty large 
herds in Alaska, notwithstanding frequent news- | 
paper assertions that the reindeer are all dead. 

South America, in strictest accuracy, should 
have been named ‘Southeastern America,” it 
lies so far east of the northern continent. The | 
southern half of the west coast of South America | 
is on nearly the same meridian as New York. | 
This eastern position of the southern continent | 
has an important relation to modern commerce. , 
lt greatly benefits English merchantmen who 
are in competition with our own for South 
American trade. Our ships have to go half- 
way to Europe to get to Rio de Janeiro. | 


Public sentiment will generally approve 
the action of the New York sheriff who recently 
arrested a “lady cyclist.” She was trying to 
cover three thousand miles in quicker time than 
that distance had ever been ridden before, and | 
when the sheriff interfered had already covered ' 
twenty-six hundred miles in less than twelve 
days. She was in such a pitiable condition that 
peuple living near the scene of her riding made 
complaint. It may not be necessary to regard 
such a person as a criminal, but any one who 
knows no better than to impose such a strain 
upon her own health, if not upon her life, is 
better off in custody than out of it. 

A Massachusetts physician recently | 
gave an amusing illustration of the dread some ' 
people have of fresh air in their sleeping-rooms. 
In the western part of the state a few years ago 
lived a family who were accustomed to keep 
doors and windows all tightly closed. The head 
of the house was a carpenter, and one fall under- 
took to remodel a part of his dwelling. The task 
was not completed when winter set in, and the 
family, to their horror, had to endure an amount 
of fresh air that filled them with alarm. The. 
wife, speaking about it afterward, said she, 
“didn’t know how they could have stood it if it 
hadn’t happened that they were all in better 
health than usual.’”” 


A recent magazine cuntains a remarkable 
picture of a wild white-footed mouse nursing her | 
four young ones. It is a reproduction of aj 
photograph made from life under circumstances | 
so pleasant that they are worth retelling. The 
owner of the camera was walking in the woods 
with a friend, when he came upon the interesting 
family group. The frightened mother instantly 
disappeared, and could not be found even after 
the most careful search. It was only when the 
two men reached home that the little creature 
was found in the pocket of one of them. Fearing 
that the young ones would die, the photographer 
man back two miles with the old mouse in his 
hand, and the charming picture referred to repre- 
sents the first meeting of the reunited family. | 

A regimental physician in the French 
army has investigated the etfect upen soldiers of 
regular marching in disciplined bodies. The! 
uniformity of the soldier's step causes the indef- | 
inite repetition of a shock of the brain and bones, 
and) consequently the mode of motion is far 
more deleterious than an irregular walk. He 
attributes the peculiar aches and pains of the 
men to the fact that the same parts of the body 
receive the series of shocks. What does the 
doctor suggest by way of relief? Experiments 
lave shown that his plan is efficacious. The 
device is simple: A rubber heel for all military 
boots. The brun-jar and other unfavorable 
sensitions are so diminished as to give the 
infantrymen a new lease of activity. The rel-, 
alive etticieney of the army may thus be increased | 

. 
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PROCRASTINATION. 


Little duties still put off will end In “never done,” 
“By and by is soon enough” has ruined many a one. 
Old Rhyme. 
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Campaign Work. 


0 a considerable army of men the end of a 
T presidential campaign brings the first in- 

terval of rest after months of the most 
strenuous exertion. 

This army is made up of the national com- 
mittees of the great political parties and the 
thousands of men who execute their orders. The 
extent and variety of the work which it does is 
known to few even of the voters whom it 
influences, and figures from the headquarters of 
two of the great political parties are worth study. 

First the ‘stump speaker.” On the Republi- 
can staff this year there were more than six 
thousand speakers, who delivered—so the Chicago 
Times-Herald estimates—an average of seven 
thousand speeches every day. The Democratic 
committee had five thousand three hundred 
speakers, averaging four thousand five hundred 
speeches a night. 


Campaign literature comes next. It includes 


every kind of reading-matter which can influence 


a voter. It is printed in enormous quantities 
and distributed broadcast, but never fortuitously. 
Of President McKinley’s letter of acceptance, 
three million seven hundred thousand copies 
were printed, in eight different languages. Of 
Mr. Bryan's speeches at Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chicago, eleven million four hundred thou- 
sand copies were printed, in nine or ten languages. 

In addition to documents of this sort are 
pamphlets designed to answer special questions, 
to meet definite arguments or to influence voters 
in particular parts of the country. There are 
also the posters bearing portraits of the candidates 
or pictures calculated to arouse enthusiasm or 
stimulate thought. ‘The whole number of docu- 
ments printed by the Republican National 
Committee was seventy, of which eighty million 
copies were distributed; by the Democratic 
National Committee, one hundred and fifty-eight, 
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of which twenty-five million copies were sent out. | 


Not even here does the work stop. Country 
papers are supplied with ‘‘patent insides’ or 
“plate matter,” bands are hired, special trains 
chartered, painters of transparencies employed, 
torehlight processions organized and equipped. 

As to what all this costs, no authoritative 
figures are available; but The World’s Work 
estimates the amount spent in the campaign just 


session. Unless an extraordinary session should 

be called, the new representatives will not enter 

upon their duties until December, 1901. ‘This ; 
peculiar feature of our political calendar is a relic 
of the days of slow communication and of still 
slower travel. 

But the Congress which meets in the last few 
months of an old administration is in a position 
to do valuable work. It need not greatly fear 
“political considerations,” since every member 
knows whether he is to remain in Congress or 
not, and nothing that he can now do will change 
the result. The next election is so far away that 
it is much easier to vote on honest convictions, 
regardless of so-called “expediency.” The pres- 
idential election, too, is so remote that neither 
party ought to feel greatly the strain of a future 
trial. 

Congress is fully organized, and can begin its | 
work at once, precisely as if it were meeting 
after a holiday. Legislation stands where the 
last session left it, whereas in a new Congress 
everything must begin anew. The readiness for 
work, and the silencing, partially at least, of the 
voice of political expediency, make it possible, 
during the “short session,” which comes on! 
alternate years, todo an amount of useful work 
out of proportion to its length. 
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Authors in Parliament. 


NGLISH meh Of Tellers sew 1 Mid hvth- | 
E ing incongruous in literary and political 
activities. In the new Parliament just | 
chosen there are not only a number of journal- 
ists and newspaper proprietors, such as Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, but not a few authors of wide, 
reputation. 

Mr. John Morley, who has just published a 
life of Oliver Cromwell and is busily engaged 
upon a life of Mr. Gladstone; Mr. W. II. H.' 
Lecky, one of the most distinguished of contem- ‘ 
porary historians; Mr. James Bryce, whose 
history of ‘The American Commonwealth” has | 
won wide appreciation in the United States for 
its candor and accuracy; and Sir R. C. Jebb, 
the Oxford professor and author of a noteworthy 
translation of Sophocles, are among the older 
group who served in the old Parliament and have | 
been reclected tothe new. Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, | 
the government leader in the House of Commons, 











‘has written books of essays and philosophical 


discussion, and might write more if politics did 
not keep him busy. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, one of the brightest of 


closed, by the two great parties, as five million ‘living essayists, whose delicate humor enlivened 
dollars: and the entire cust of the campaign, debates in the old Parliament, will be missed in | 


including Congressional, gubernatorial and lesser the new. 


canvasses, as not less than twenty million dollars. 
Sg 
A Permanent Investment. 
O \ E of the most noticeable things in -\mer- 





ican life during the last two or three 

years has been the large increase in the 
number of college students. For the country at 
large those years have been prosperous ones: for 
some parts of the country unusually prosperous ; 
and therefore a larger number of parents find 
themselves able to give their sons and daughters 
the advantage of a liberal education. 

It is exceedingly pleasant to find prosperity 
thus reflecting itself as promptly and as generally 
in the higher life as in the mere material well- 
being with which the years of fatness are more 
commonly associated. It shows how persistent. 
is the American faith in education and how eager 
American parents are, when the conditions of 
life grow temporarily easier, to give their children 
a dowry which no financial panic can disturb. 

Not only is the number of college students 
increasing, but the proportion of those who pay 
their own way is also gaining; a fact which, in 
itself, shows how the value of an academic 
training is coming more and more to be perceived, 

But if the increase in the number of students 
during prosperous times is cheerful news, the 
decrease during a period of depression carries 
something of pathos with it. A grown man may 
contract his living expenses in hard times, and 


He gave up a safe constituency to’ 
contest a difficult one, and was defeated. Mr. 
Barrie, author of many well-known novels, and 
Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, better known in | 


, literature by the first two-thirds of his real name, 


were announced as candidates, but withdrew 
on account of ill health; and Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle, the creatur of “Sherlock Holmes,” was 
defeated because the constituency to which he 
appealed preferred a Liberal to a Conservative. 
But the list of younger authors elected includes 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, the successful novelist ; Mr. 
Henry Norman, author of books of travel in the 
far East; and Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
who is known both as a war correspondent and 
as a writer of excellent books descriptive of 
military campaigns. 


the eventual step to be taken for the protection 
of their own interests in China.” 

| ‘This means that, in the event indicated, the 
‘ two powers will take joint action. But to what 
end? It cannot be meant that if another power 
helps itself to Chinese territory or shuts the doors 
to trade, England and Germany will do likewise, 
for those are the very things which they pledge 
themselves not to do. The phrase is vague, as 
diplomatic phrases often are, but it seems to 
mean that if any power takes the course inii- 
cated, it will be in face of the joint opposition of 
England and Germany. It would be hasty to 
call this a threat, but it is a notice “to whom it 
may concern” that England and Germany pledge 
themselves to subordinate separate interests to 
the common good, and that they expect other 
powers to do the same. If the general opinion 
of the world regards this admonition as specially 
directed at Russia, it is because the separate 
military operations of Russia in Manchuria have 
been on a scale to justify suspicion. 





A Mischievous Middy. 


R. PARK BENJAMIN’S recent history of 
M the United States Naval Academy is full 
of the kind of information in which 
readers delight, and which dry-as-dust historians 
scorn. Solid facts are vivified by accompanying 
anecdote and tradition, giving glimpses of the life 
of the American midshipman and his successor, 
the naval cadet, from the Revolution to the Spanish 
War. They show him to have been always gallant, 
always lively, and always very mucb of a boy 
even under serious circumstances. 

One characteristic tale is told of Rear-Admiral 
Francis Gregory when a midshipman, during the 
War of 1812. 

He attempted single-handed to blow up a British 
frigate in the St. Lawrence by means of a torpedo. 
Clad only in his underclothes, with a cord long 
enough to reach across the river fastened by one 
end round his neck and attached at the other to 
the torpedo, he swam to the vessel. 

Although belated by being swept far out of his 
course, he at length reached her, scrambled ip on 
her rudder, drew up his torpedo and had begun to 
attaeh it, when he heard the boatswain’s pipe: 
“AML hands up anchor!” 

That meant failure, for she would be under 
weigh before he could finish, and then his under- 


| taking would be impossible; so he slipped back 


into the water unperceived, and still towing his 
dangerous companion, swam back to the Amer- 
ican shore. 

“That was the heroic part of the undertaking,” 
says Mr. Benjamin; “the boy part followed. He 
was obliged to remain in concealment until night 
fall, and during the interval he ruminated in 
disgust upon the failure of his expedition until he 
made up his mind he would get some personal 
gratification, if nothing else, out of it. 

“So, having discovered an abandoned lime-kiln 
near by, he lugged his torpedo there, packed in 
stones and brick over it, and in the silence of 
night fired it! The consternation which the terrific 
explosion created throughout the surrounding 
country was immense, and the keen enjoyment 
thereof by Midshipman Gregory went far to 
console him for his earlier disappointment.” 
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Notable Reception. 


OT all the famous spots in London owe their 
N interest to antiquity and to the accumn- 
lated associations of centuries. A new 
building dedicated but a few weeks ago, in the 
thoroughfare known as Newington Butts, is 
famous in every Christian land. It is Spurgeon’s 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, rebuilt upon the fourm 
dations of the old Tabernacle destroyed two years 
ago by fire. The architect of the new building is 
the son of the architect of the old, and the church 
is still “Spurgeon’s,” for “Son Tom” of the famous 
Charles Spurgeon reigns and preaches in his stead. 
The great Spurgeon had so imbued his con- 
gregation with his own hatred of debt that in 
rebuilding there was no resort to loans or mort- 
gages. The new Tabernacle, like the old, fs clear 
of debt. The raising of the bullding fund, two 
hundred thousand dollars, in so short a time is 
full of story. 
After the fire, a part of the historic old Bible 
always used by Charles Spurgeon was found in 
the ruins. Its blackened leaves were separated 








| by a treasury expert, and distributed among the 
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The Anglo-German Agreement. | 


N essential condition to effective action by ; 
A the powers at Pekin is the removal of 
grounds of mutual distrust. So long as 
England or Germany or Russia or any other 
power might be suspected of a design to advance 
its own interests at the expense of the others, ' 
real codperation in securing common ends would 
be impossible. 

‘The agreement between England and Germany 
goes far to remove such suspicions and to clear 
the air. The principles for which the United 
States has contended from the beginning of the 
troubles—that the Chinese ports should be kept 


non-conformist clergymen of England. On most 
of the pages at least one verse was still legible. 
This was used as a text by the sympathetic 
minister so fortunate’ as to possess it, and the 
results of the day’s collection sent to the building 
fund. 

The most notable contribution, however, was 
planned and collected by Mrs. Charles Spurgeon 
herself. For twenty-five years this devoted lady 
has been a sufferer, bedridden or confined to an 
invalid’s chair. Last February she proposed to 
see “her people,” and in spite of her age, feeble- 
ness and doctor’s protests, her chair was carried 
to the storied platform, the swarming workmep 
were sent away, and the congregahon came tn. 

Shopkeepers shut up their stores to be present; 
elerks and working girls got a rare half-holiday 
One by one the great multitude filed by their ol 
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pastor's WOW, Look her hand and left im it a 
sealed envelOPe. For two hours this procession 
passed, and at the end nearly forty thousand 
dollars, chiefly in small sums, was piled up beside 
her. 

Who, seeing or reading the incident, could fail to 
be touched by it or gather from it a hint for the 
hour? More men and women fail from under- 
estimation of their powers than from overestima- 
tion. If they believed more in their own individual 
initiative they would make more out of their lives. 

“Our resourees!" exclaimed Frederick the 
Great. “They are what we ourselves can do— 
limitations of sex, age, place, purse, notwith- 
standing!” 





HOW NATIONS MAKE MONEY. 


* The Russian government won a unique reputa- 
tion for enterprise when it made a small fortune 
out of the Crimean War. For months after the 
end of the war old iron, shot and shell were picked 
up round Sebastopol. For a time there was a 
regular trade, thousands of tons of metal being 
sold. It was too good a chance to be missed, and 
the government stepped in between buyers and 
sellers with a tax of twelve cents per hundred- 
weight. When the last shot had been picked up 
and disposed of, the treasury had reaped a little 
harvest of seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Humorists have had a great deal to say about 
the taxation of bachelors. Such a tax would not 
be altogether novel, It is already in operation in 
Hesse. There the government draws a little extra 
revenue by taxing bachelors twenty-five per cent. 
more than married men. The result of the law, 
which was only enacted something over a year 
ago, has been that many well-to-do bachelors have 
emigrated to Prussia. 

Greece has found a way of raising money on 
amusements without a direct tax. The govern- 
ment has a monopoly in playing-cards, and from 
this souree draws a considerable annual income. 
Paris is glad to increase its revenue by a few 
dollars a year by the cultivation of a little state 
orchard in the Luxembourg Gardens, just as it 
takes its share of the profits of the Eiffel Tower. 

To the snow of heaven the Prince of Palermo 
owes most of his wealth, for he has a monopoly of 
it. The snow is brought at night in baskets from 
the mountains of Sicily, and is shipped to the towns 
and sold for refrigerating purposes. 

The Sutton Urban Council in England keeps 
down taxes by the industry of growing pepper- 
mint. Last year about seven hundred and thirty 


dollars was saved to the ratepayers by selling | 


peppermint grown on a sewage farm. 


POOR BELSHAZZAR. 


A well-known missionary, the Rey. C. 
says that once, having been left in ch 
cathedral, he preached on Belshazzar, a subject 
which fascinated him, and which alone had the 
power to inspire him to extempuraneous speaking: 

The next Sunday he began his tour of missionary 
work, He preached on Belshazzar in the morning, 
and made him do duty again at night at the next 
station. On Tuesday he went to a third place, 
and intoxicated with his previous success, used 
the overworked Assyrian again. After the service 
a gentleman stepped up to him, shook hands and 
said: 

“That is a very fine sermon of yours.” 

The preacher was flattered, and ventured to 
hope that it had done his hearer good. 

“Yes,” said the other, “it has. I thought it was 
a fine sermon when I heard it first, two Sundays 
ago. I liked it better when I heard it last Sunday 
morning, and as I happened to be in the town 
where you preached Sunday night, I heard it 
there also. When 
travelling man—and heard that you were to 
preach, I thought I would come round and see if 
I couldn’t meet my old friend. 
better at each hearing,” he continued, with a 
merry twinkle of his eye. “Won’t you let me 
know when and where you are going to offer it 
again?” 

The preacher, in shame and confusion, owned 
that Belshazzar was his only extemporaneous 
sermon, and therefore his best beloved. The con- 
fession delighted the hearer even more than the 
rest of the joke had done, and the two became 
the best of friends. 

But Mr. Brady owns that he has 
to use Belshazzar since. He is afraid of getting 
the Belshazzar habit. 
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FIRST RECOGNITION. 


The first reading of the “Searlet Lette 
been told in T. W. Higginson’s book of essays, 
“Contemporaries.” The reading was given to 
the author’s dearest critic, his wife. During the 
entire winter when he was at work upon Lhe book 
he seemed oppressed by some secret anxiety. 

“There was a Knot in his forehead all the time,” 
said Mrs. Hawthorne, 

Finally, one evening he went to her, and said 
that he had written something which he would 
like to read aloud. The work amounted to very 
little, but still he would like to read it. All that 
evening he read, but as the romance was unfinished 
at bedtime, his wife made no comments, knowing 
that he disliked criticism until one had heard the 
whole. 

The next night he read again, and now her 
suspense grew so unendurable that, in the midst 
of a moving scene, she sank from her low stool to 











I made this town—I am a) 


I have liked it | 


arcely dared 


the floor, pressed her hands to her ears, and | 


declared that she could not bear to hear it. 

Hawthorne put down the manuscript, and looked 
at her in amazement. 

“Do you really feel it so much?” he asked. 
“Then there must be something in it.” 

The next day the manuscript was delivered to 
the publisher, and on the following morning Mr. 
James T., Fields, the publisher, appeared at the 
author’s door. When he was admitted, he caught 
the little boy of the family in his arms, and asked: 
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“You splendid little fellow, do you know what a 
father you have?” 

He had sat up all night to read the manuseript, 
and had posted out to Salem in the early morning. 
After his interview with the publisher, Hawthorne 
came down-stairs with a firm step and walked 
about, his face illumined by new hope and vigor. 
The world had found him out. Recognition was 
at the door. 





A Beautiful Gift 


To Companion Subscribers. 
The Puritan Maid Calendar. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. A 

The large portrait 
head is an exact copy of 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 

a 

Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 


able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 
a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 

is published exclusively 
by The Youth's Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 





THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 








Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
sent to any address upon request. 





FILLED ALL REQUIREMENTS. 

The trials of librarians in_eity |ibraries haxe 
been often eited; those of the guardians of small 
country libraries are of a different character, but 
require perhaps the exercise of even greater 
patience. 

“Ma wants you should pick her out a book,” 
said a freckle-faced girl to the bright young 


woman in charge of the free library of a New 
England vill 
or 


ge; “and she don’t want a serious 
, She says, nor she don’t want a love story, 
vithout it’s founded on f: Nor of course she 
don’t want anything she’s ever read before.” 

The librarian tapped her pencil thoughtfully on 
the desk, without a trace of the despair which a 
chance listener to this dialogue expected to see 
on her face. 

“Nor she don’t want anything that’s chopped 
up into short stories, she says,” continued the 

rl, bent on the librarian’s further enlightenment, 
“and she wants consider’ble going on, and a lot of 
pictures, ma does. And she told me partic’lar to 
say she didn’t want no di’lec’ stories; she says 
she knows well enough how folks in the country 























tal 
Still the librarian thoughtfully tapped her peneil, 
apparently waiting for further instructions. 
“She wants a real sensible book, the kind 


grandma likes and | like, too,” volunteered ‘‘ma’s”’ | 


emissary; then suddenly she leaned over the 
librarian. Bk she whispered, hoarsely, “if 
there’s one of the Roberson Cruzo books in, ma 
said you'd better gimme that. 

“Certainly,” id the libra: , pleasantly, and 
a@ moment lat the well-thumbed copy of the 
famous adventures had changed hands, and the 
happy possessor of it departed wreathed in smiles. 








“ BARRY.” 


“Barry,” the most famous of the dogs attached 
to the hospice of St. Bernard, is dead, and the 
manner of his taking off was peculiarly sad. 
had bounded toward a distressed traveller, open- 
mouthed, after the manner of his kind when 
heated or after prolonged exertion, and the man, 
mistakenly alarmed at his aspect, killed him. 


He had, during his 


size, it is especially suit- 





| 


He) 


existence of ten years, | 


rescued forty lives from imminent death, and one | 


incident in his career is especially memorable. 

In one of his life-saving expeditions, he diseov- 
ered a little boy, senseless in the snow, and fast 
succumbing to that fatal slumber which precedes 
death. He licked the face and hands of the child 
till he had warmed him into consciousness, Then, 
crouching, he in dumbly eloquent ways induced 
him to mount, and thus seated, the hospitable 
e and succor of the monastery were happily 











is to have a monument erected to his 
and there are ne s thus commemorated 
ard than his. 









SERIOUS MATTER. 


The wit of Tom Corwin, a prominent figure in 
legal and political circles years ago, formed the 
theme of many a story. 


One day Mr. Corwin met a political opponent 
with whom he promptly fell into a discussion, in 
the course of which constantly referred to the 
Whig party as if it were still in existence. 

“Don't you know the old Whig party is dead?” 
at last exclaimed his acquaintance, with evident 
irritation, “Horace Greeley killed it, and it’s 
dead and buried. 

“Certainly, id M 
nity, ‘and 1 am one 
be trampled on!” 












Corwin, with mueh s 
of its graves, sir, and not to 








“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” a 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarsene! 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adi 
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The acknowledged American 
Standards. Your _grandmother’s 
Best, your mother’s Best, your Best, 
always the Best. There’s a certainty 
about Babbitt’s. No premiums, no 
schemes, and noneed of them. Your 
full money’s worth of economical 
effectiveness, absolute purity, and 
possibility’s highest qualities. 
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Best Baking Powder 
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A Dainty 
Christmas Gift 
for 50c. 


Manufacturers’ Special 
Offer. 


Fine Pearl- Handled 
Penholder, with Solid 
Sterling Silver Fittings, 
and Pearl Blade Paper 
Cutter, with Solid Ster- 
ling Silver Handle — 
both in a Handsome 
Plush-Lined Box. 

‘This cut is one-third size of articles. 
Sent to any addvess prepuid fur 
50c., coin or 2-ct. stamps. 
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AN OFFER 


From Harper & Brothers. 





Here is an exceptional opportunity for 
you to become a subscriber to HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MaGAzINE. It is only open 
for a short time, as on December Ist the 
MaGazinE will be restored to its former 
price—$4.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. 

If you want the strongest serials, the 
best stories, the best descriptive and most 
timely special articles, the keenest literary 
reviews, and the finest illustrations in both 
black-and-white and color, this offer will 
interest you. 

Here is the proposition—it holds only 
until December Ist: 

Send $3.00 now and we will send you 
HARpPER’s MAGAZINE FOR FOURTEEN 
MonTus, beginning with the November 
number. You will thus obtain for THREE 
Do.iars what will cost you or anybody 
else Four DoLiars AND SEVENTY 
CEnTs after December Ist. 

If you want to subscribe to either 
Harper’s WEEKLY or HARPER’S Bazar, 
another offer is presented: 

Send $4.00, designating which of these 
you want, and we will enter you as a 
subscriber till January 1, 1902, beginning 
at the time you write—in other words, 
you will get the remaining numbers of 
this year free till January. Address, 












HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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For-the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 
ROVED 


THE Iw 
“ Never-Break” “ Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solid steel, having. double runners, sizes 
7,8 and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price fty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price, Deepal. 
In ordering state length of shoe. 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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timekeepers made 
or in any other. 
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of interesting information 
free upon request. 
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Watch’’, an illustrated book 
about watches, will be sent 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
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tree tops. 
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OME skies may be gloomy, 
Some moments be sad, 
But everywhere, always, 
Some souls must be glad; 
For true is the saying 
Proclaimed by the seer,— 
“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


Each day finds a hero, 
Each day helps a saint, 
Each day brings to some one 
A joy without taint; 
Though it may not be my turn 
Or yours that is near,— 
“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


The calendar sparkles 

With days that have brought 
Some prize that was hoped for, 

Some good that was sought; 
High deeds happen daily, 

Wide truths grow more clear,— 

“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


No sun ever rises, 
But brings joy behind, 
No sorrow in fetters 
The whole earth can bind; 
How selfish our fretting, 
How narrow our fear, 
“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 





Aunt Betsy’s Prayer-Meeting. 


ITE had outlived most of her 
own nephews and nieces, and 


to the whole New England 
village. A single woman, 
she had devoted herself to 
those countless duties for the 
performance of which, appar- 
ently, God permits some of 
the best women to remain unmarried. But her 
days of activity were past, and Aunt Betsy was 
an undisguised burden in a helpless old age. 

Blindness added itself to her other intirmities, 
and she was too old to learn any of the arts by 
which the younger blind make one sense com- 
pensate for the loss of another. She could not 
fail to know that she was a burden. 

In hundreds of New England homes, a half 
century ago, bung a pair of colored pictures in 
which the lives of man and woman, respectively, 
were set forth under the analogy of a series of 
ascending and descending steps, with couplets 
below commenting on each decade. Aunt Betsy 
could not fail, as she grew older, to see her own 
condition in the picture of the frail, tottering, 
bent little old woman of eighty still two steps 
from the bottom, and with the verse below: 


A useless cumberer of the earth, 
From house to house they send her forth. 


She had been sent from house to house since 
she was eighty, and she was over ninety now. 
One door after another closed behind her, never 








had long been “Aunt Betsy’’ The top was left open. 
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\lived her few remaining months. 
praised her, and it warmed her heart with a joy 
that she carried into heaven. Those who were 
with her to the last, and those who shared in the 
meeting, learned a lesson never to be forgotten, 
of the value of Christian kindness to the aged 
and helpless, 
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Launching the Lanterns. 


R. LAFCADIO HEARN, in his book, ‘In 
M Ghostly Japan,” says that he was fortu- 
nate enough to be at Yaidzu during the 

three days of the “Festival of the Dead,” although 

, he missed a part of the prettiest sight of all, the 
| beautiful farewell ceremony of the third and last 


| day. In many parts of Japan the spirits are 
furnished with miniature ships for their voyage— 
little models of junks or fishing craft, each con- 
taining offerings of food and water and kindled 
incense, and also a tiny lantern or lamp, if the 
ghost ship Is to be despatched at night. At 
Yaidzu, however, only lanterns are set afloat. 


The author says: 


| I was told that the lanterns would be launched 
after dark, and midnight being the customary 
hour elsewhere, I supposed that it was the hour 
of farewell at Yaidzualso. 1 therefore rashly 
indulged in a nap after supper, expecting to wake 
up in time for the spectacle. But by ten o'clock, 
when I went down to the beach, all was over, an 
everybody had gone home. 
Over the water I saw something like a long 
out to 


swarm of fireflles,—the lanterns drifting 
too far 


sea in procession,—but they were alreat ” 

off to be distinguishe ‘xcept as points of colored 
j light. I was much disappointed, and felt that I 
had lazily ni vd an opportunity which might 
never return, tor the old “Bon” customs are dying 








| rapidly. 
{ n ahother moment, however, it occurred to me 
: that I could very well venture to swim out to the 
i lights. The vere moving slowly. 
robe on the beach and plunged in. 
| ‘The sea was calm and beautifully phosphores- 
peents Every stroke kindled a stream of yellow 
| fire. 
| lantern fleet much sooner than I had expected. 
| I felt that it would be unkind to interfere with the 
| little embarkations, or to divert them from their 
silent course, so | contented myself with keeping 
‘ close to one of them and studying its details. 

The structure was very simple. The bottom 
was a piece of thick plank, perfectly square, and 
measured about ten inches across. Each oue of 
its corners supported a slender stick about sixteen 
inches high, and these four uprights, united above 
by crosspieces, sustained the paper sides. Upon 
the point of a long nail driven up through the 
center of the bottom was fixed a lighted candle. 


The four sides represented five different colors, 
blue, yellow, red, white and black, the five colors 
symbolizing ether, wind, fire, water and earth, 
the five Buddhist elements which are metaphysi- 
cally identified with the five Buddhas. One paper 
pane was red, one yellow and one blue, while the 
fourth was divided between black and white. 
Inside the lantern there was only the flickering 


candle. 
I eane which wrought such awful destruction 
in Galveston in early September is contrib- 
uted to The Companion by one of the most eminent 
of American meteorologists. 


Every portion of our Atlantic coast, from 
Brownsville to Hatteras, is liable to be swept by 
a West Indian hurricane at least once in fifty 
years. Although the center of such a whirlwind 
may appear to move erratically, yet it obeys the 
laws of mechanics as perfectly as a spinning top 
does when it first goes to sleep and then wakes 
up to ramble around over the floor. The Galves- 
ton hurricane may have been “asleep” on Sep- 
tember 6th somewhere in the Gulf of Mexico, but 

j it woke up on the 7th and wandered slowly off in 
| the direction of that unfortunate city. 

The Weather Bureau map, based on a few 
stations on the Gulf coast, could only give a gen- 

‘ eral idea of the dangerous proximity of the storm 
during the preceding four days, but on the 7th and 
8th the official in Galveston, Mr. I. N. Cline, 
warned every one that the center would pass near 
by, on the east and south sides of the city, and 








I dropped my 


ee 


The Galveston Hurricane. 


| advised all to move to the highest places available. | 


The Weather Bureau could predict and warn, but 


to reopen. Poverty here, sickness there, death | nothing could avert the whirlwind or the destruc- 


yonder, narrowed the circle of homes where she 


could be cared for, and Aunt Betsy faced that | hurricane passed froin the Carib’ 


dreadful thing the very name of which is a 
terror to the thrifty and self-reliant. She spared 
others the necessity of telling her. 

“Don’t try to hinder me,’ she said. 
taken it to God, and had it out with Him. 
going to the poorhouse!” 

But a subscription paper went round, and a 
home opened to her. People could not bear to 
see Aunt Betsy in the poorhouse; and after the 


“I've 
I'm 


home was secured, contributions for her support : 


were not hard to find. But she knew that she 
was a burden, and she longed for death. 

It was then that they arranged the prayer- 
meeting for her. She had not been to church 
for so long, and she missed it so much and talked 
so much about it, that they brought the church 
to her. The three ministers of the village came, 
and some of the old people, and the young ones 
came to sing, and the house was filled. Aunt 
Betsy’s shaking voice joined in the old hymns; 
she said her feeble amen after each prayer. 
Truly, it was a great event in her cramped life. 

‘Many of those who cune brought money, but 
that was not all. By a beautiful conspiracy it 
had been arranged that every one should remind 
Aunt Betsy of some good thing she had done, 
and thus make the present kindness of her 
friends seem only a just recompense. And so 
at the close of the meeting she found herself 
overwhelmed by the memories of forgotten 
kindnesses. 

The guests had gone home, and those who 
cared for her turned to find Aunt Betsy in a 
little heap in her stiff old chair with the straight 
back and short rockers. She was unconscious, 
and they at first thought dead. But they restored 
her at last, and her tirst words were, “They— 
praised—me—too much! 











*, Bray 
On the memory of that meeting Aunt Betsy | const: 


tive tide. 

The general course by which the center of this 
bean Sea to 
Texas, and then northward to Lake Michigan and 
down the St. Lawrence valley, was marked by 
several unusual irregularities. It had passe 
north over Havana, and seemed to be bound for 
South Carolina, but suddenly turned and moved 
vey slowly westward. 

hen great whirls advance bodily, with much 
less than the daily rate of progress proper to their 
location, they do ‘so in very erratle paths, that at 
present defy prediction. sually hurricanes die 
away as they enter the dry atmosphere of Texas, 
but this one held on, and although it diminished 
on the 9th and 10th, yet It revived sufficiently to 
become a severe storin on Lake Michigan. 

Its remarkable course and tenacity of life are 
directly traceable to the unusual extent and 
westerly location of the great area of high pres- 
sure that covers the Atlantic under the Tropic of 
Capricorn. But this area is one of the essential 
features of what is known as the general cireula- 
tion of the atmosphere; therefore, we attribute 
all the peculiarities of the storms and the weather 
of the past summer to wide-spread general pertur- 
bations in the circulation of the whole atmosphere. 
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General Grant’s ‘ Cincinnati.” 


N an article on ‘Famous War-Horses,” Gen. 
| James Grant Wilson tells how carefully 
General Grant looked after the welfare of his 
famous steed Cincinnati. The horse was a gift 


1 swam fast and overtook the last ‘of the ' 


HE following scientifie account of the hurri. | 


| how terrible were the unfortunate man’s mistakes. 


purchised by Mr. Jamrach, who, in order to give 
ju 


They had | occasion, when mounted on Cincinnati and | their entrance. In the door was a 


accompanied by a staff officer, he said: 

“Babcock, I wish you would dismount and see 
what is the matter with the bay's leg.” 

“1 think, general, that looking after Cincinnati 
had better wait,” replied the oMcer. “It is simply 
murder for us to sit here.” 

“Very well,” said Grant. 
to see to it, 1 will.” 

D pmountln, he quickly untwisted a piece of 
wire that had begun to eat into his charger’s flesh, 
and as he moved forward he remarked to the 
colonel: 

“When you have a horse that you value, never 
take any risks with him. Had ‘that wire been 
left there a little longer, Cincinnati would have 
been ruined for life.” 

All this time they were unde 
fire, but fortunately escaped. 

Grant rarely permitted anybody but himself to 
mount Cincinnati. Two exceptions were recalled 
by the writer. The late Admiral Ammen, who 
saved Grant from drowning when a lad, rode the 
horse when he visited City Point, and a little later 
President Lincoln mounted him. The admiral’s 
comment upon the steed was, “I have never seen 
his equal.” “Nor have I,” replied Grant. 

After Lee’s surrender Cincinnati was retired, 
and enjoyed many years of rest and comfort at 
Ammendale, Maryland. The end came through 
anaccident. The horse stepped into a blind ditch, 
and in extricating himself broke a fore leg. The 
intense pain caused him to limp round all night 
inacirele. It was deemed best to shoot him, and 
he was buried where he fell. 





“If you do not want 





ra hot and deadly 














M* ttle window tropics, set with palm, 

With bright geranium and cactus rare, 
And frail exotics from a warmer air, 
That mock our Northern winter with your balm, 
And smile at storms that spare your indoor calm! 
You breathe of summer, though the trees are bare, 
Though shines the sun on snow and icy glare, 
And winds are hoarse from their loud-swelling 

psalm. 

In little here you bring the sunny South, 
Where all the year the grass waves in the fleld 
And on the bough the orange-blossom clings. 
The sunbeams are the words upon your mouth, 
By which the law of beauty Is revealed, 
That summer still is at the heart of things. 


<> 


‘He Gave Notice. 


HETHER or not the famous saying is a 
true one, that “no man is a hero to his 


V V valet,” it is at least certain that not all 


American social aspirants can fulfil the ideals of 
an English butler, 


There is an American lady, a great. social 
favorite, who has won the confidence of a dignified 
English butler named Higgins. He has never 

| been in her employ, but he was at one time in the 
| service of an acquaintance of hers, where he 
| attracted her attention whenever she called by 
| adresse her as “any lady.” At length she 
corrected him, and he excused himself by alleging 
| a_natural slip of the tongue, owing to her resem- 
Diance to ~~ 1Lntingferd,?? “hom he had 
served in England. 

After a time he left his place, and “Lady ’Unting- 
ford’s” double did not see him for several years. 
Then one day she and her husband, who held a 
municipal office, attended, for reasons of policy 
and gratitude, a large dinner given by a wealthy 
but uncultured man who had recently become 
prominent through his public beneficence. 

The dinner was magnificent, but the host was 
not at home aiid his ‘ance. His table manners 
were extraordinary. e tucked his napkin Into 
his neck; he hopelessly mixed and misused the 
implements laid out for the various courses; he 
put his whole hand into the finger-glass and 
scrubbed it with the bit of lemon. 

Of course his guests ignored these trifling errors, 
| but there was one person present who did not. 
| Looking up just as the innocent giver of the feast 
had done some especial violence to etiquette, the 
lady beheld the angulsbed eye of Higgins fixed 
reproachfully upon his master. Then he saw her, 
and his distress increased; he knew she was 
| accustomed to ‘igh life,” and would know just 









All through the long meal Higgins kept glancing 
from his employer to her, with wrath, mortification 
and entreaty in his look. His misery was piteous, 
The lady was finally unable to keep her mirth out 
of her eyes, which danced with fun, 

In a happy moment Higgins perceived it; he 
realized that the affair was passing off as a joke; 
and in the immense relief of the discovery, with 
his eye still upon her, he solemnly and uninistak- 
ably winked! 

AS the guests passed out when it was over, he 
found a chance to whisper confidentially, while 
holding open a door: 

peg pardon, my lady—mum. It was hall so 
‘ighly humorous, my lady—mum; but your lady- 
ship can see as Mr. Blank is quite himpossible! 
It’s a good place, but I leaves to-morrow. I cawn’t 
stand the fegradation, my lady—mum!” 








<o- -——_ 


Lions on the Stairs. 


GAME of hide-and-seek with a party of lions 

A was once played at the house of the late 

Charles Jamrach, in London, The partic- 

ulars of the affair are related In Mr. Bartlett's 
“Life Among Wild Beasts at the Zoo.” 


Three small, emaciated lion cubs had been 


hem leisure to recover health and strength, had 
them conveyed to a small room at the top of the 
house, the windows of the room being barricaded 
inside with strong tron netting. 








from a namesake of his own, a man in no way’ 


connected with him. 

After his victory at Chattanooga Gencral Grant 
was ordered to Cincinnati to meet the Secretary 
of War. While there be received from a confirmed 
invalid of his own name an urgent request that he 
would call at his house. The sick man met him 
with the words: “General Grant, I have not long 
to live, and I wish to present you with my most 
valued possession, a horse that has no superior in 
the United States. There is a single condition 
attached to the gift—that you will always treat 
him kindly and never part with him.” 
unt accepted the horse, and called him Cin- 
i. He was a. superb, spirited animal of 
duranee, and the general rode him almost 
ntly in the Wilderness campaign. On one 




















The animals were placed under the care of Mr. 
Jamrach’s principal assistant, Clarke, who fed 
and attended to them so well that they rapidly 
improved {in condition. 






















ith three or four establishments on his hands, 
Mr. Jamrach had not much time to think of the 
cubs, and hardly remembered that they were in 
the hous There came a day, however, when it 
was necessary for Clarke to go to the docks. As 
he must be absent. all day, he reminded his master 
that the lions up-stairs had to be fed. 
“All righ id Jamrach. “I'll feed them.” 
Later in the day he went up-stairs, car ng 
the lions’ food. pon his opening the door an 
entering the room, the three lions—to his aston- 
ishment almost full grown—took fright at the sight 
a stranger, and before he could recover himself 
y rushed past him and blundered headlong 
airs. 
ng that the door at the bottom of the 
leading into the parlor might be open, 
nd that his wite might be terrified if the Tons: 
should rush mto the room, Mr. Jamrach called: 
fs yt yi The lions are coming down- 








w Mrs, 





rach shut the door in time to prevent 
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las 
which enabled her to see into the smhall pases 
at the foot of the stairs, where the lions were 
standing. It was an awkward Position and she 

watched the animals with great anxiety, 
‘| In a few minutes she saw them begin to ascend 

. the stairs. It was now her turn to do the warnin, 

Her husband might not know that they wn 
\ goming 5 so, quietly opening the door, she called: 
“Charlie, they're coming up-stairs!” 4 
Jamrach beat 


Being unprepared to inert them, 
a hasty retreat. He heard them growling say; 
| and thought, best to secure Hinself yak 
‘ possession of their former quarters and shuttin; 
' the door. . 
; Here he meditated on his predicament, and 
presently heard the animals starting down again, 
| Thereupon he thought of his wife, and Opening 
the door shouted another caution.’ Soon it was 
the wife’s turn to do the warning, and so the cries 
went back and forth: “Mary, they are coming 
down!” “Charlie, they are coming up!” 
| When this performance had been repeated 
' several times, the lions grew tired of ascending 
and descending. Finding no means of exit, they 
‘ took matters into their own hands by possessing 
themselves of a bedroom on the second floor, 
Thereupon Jamrach cautiously descended to shut 
them in, and the game was over. 
The lions remained in thelr new quarters until 
Clarke returned and coaxed them back vo their 
own habitation on the top floor. 
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: Jack’s Growl. 


HE author of “From Edinburgh to the 

| Antarctic,” writing of the sailor's habit of 
grumbling, says: “The dinners are all the 
same; that is to say, Monday's dinners are all 
alike, and what we have to-day, we shall have 
this day six months hence. Jack’s forefather this 
day a hundred years ago had the same menu, and 
made the same uncomplimentary remarks about 
the dishes; and a hundred years hence on this 
day Jack’s children will growl over their salt 
horse and plumless duff.” The author also tells 


this “yarn” to illustrate that Jack's habit of 
grumbling can’t be cured and must be endured: 


Once upon a time there lived a skipper whose 
wife said to him that if she went to sea the 
, men would never find fault with their food. her 
| husband took her with him on a voyage, and the 
good omen attended to the cooking in the galley 
erself. 

The scouse was thick with fresh vegetables, the 

bread was white and without weevils, the meat 
| Was good and the duff was almost half plums: 
| but still the men growled. 

Then the skipper’s wife thought of the hens she 
had brought on board to lay eggs for her husband's 
breakfast. She took them out of the coop, wrun, 

| their necks with her own fatr hands, plucke 
; them, roasted them, and sent them to the fore- 
| castle on the cabin china. 

“Now the men,” she said to herseli, “will know 
how much we think of their comfort.” 

At eight bells she stole forward to the fore- 
scuttle to listen to the praise of her skill as a 
cook. She looked down the hatch, and saw a big, 
black fist plunge a fork into the hen, and heard a 
hoarse voice growl, “I say, Bill, what d’ye think 
this ‘ere bloody fowl died of?” 
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Why Did They Miss? 


UNTERS’ tales rarely make mention of 
H poor shots and failures, and a story which 
depicts the remarkable II] success of some 
famous shots in California a few years ago is 
therefore all the more interesting. The narrator, 
Mr. Frank Marryat, terms the incident the one 
marvelous tale In his book, “‘Mountains and Mole- 
hills.” In former times it would have passed for 
a miracle. 


Three of us were out at_midday in search of 
venison in the Santa Rosa Valley.” The sky was 
cloudless and the sun blazing hot. Making for a 
shady thicket, we unexpectedly started a doe in 
the long grass. She was out of range before we 
could raise a gun, but there still remained a fawn. 
The pretty innocent stood perfectly still, gazing 
at_us. Our larder was bare, and we could not 
afford to be merciful. 

The fawn stood motionless as I advanced a few 
paces and took, as I fancied, deadly aim. 1 
missed, and still it did not move. he others 
fired, and missed also. 

From the same distance — about seventy-five 
yds ve fired each four bullets without success. 

till the fawn moved but a pace or two, and our 
rifle ammunition was exhausted. 

I then crept up to the fawn, and within twenty 
paces fired twice at it with my plstol. Then, 
unharmed, it quietly walked away in search of its 
mother. 

We looked at each other in surprise. Fourteen 
shots within seventy paces of a motionless deer! 
“Well, Pll be hanged!” was one man’s comment. 
“Crack shots!" 

We could not explain it, unless the rarefaction 
of the air had made the deer seem nearer than it 
was, 
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Something Like a Hint. 


WORTHLESS old vagabond had annoyed 
A the good people of a Western town for 
several years. He had been arrested for 
drunkenness and vagrancy times without number. 
but to no purpose. Moral suasion had been tried 
upon him without effect. He steadily grew worse. 


An Impromptu vigilance committee wax formed 
one day by a lot of citizens whose patience had 
become exhausted, and while they deprecated 
mob violence, they agreed in the opinion that it 
was time to shift the burden of this particular 
vagabond upon some other place: 

Accordingly they went to his lodgings one night, 
lifted him up put him on a rail, rode him to the 
outskirts of the town, dumped him into a shallow 
creek, and left him there, with the injunction that 
it would be safest for him to get out om the farther 
side and keep moving. 

“By gum!” he mumbled, as he crawled out 00 
the bank, seraped the mud from his clothes, and 








looked back at the vanishing ‘regulator: 
don’t b'lieve they want me to live in this town 
any longer!” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cra-B, O-do-R, W-he-¥, P-is-A, E-ti-N. 
R-un-T—Cowper, Bryant. 

2. 1. Capuchin. 2. Workmanship. 3. Penman 
ship. 

3. 
fort, ,» Rome, Dublin, 
Lyons, Andover, Perth, Cork, Hano: 
Berli iney, Portland, Wheeling, Mobi 
gor, S a Springtield, Green Bay, 1 
Athens, Madrid, Waterloo, Hartford, Denver, 
Florence, Naples, Tripoli, Orange, Salem, E) 
Venice, Reading, Corinth, Paris, London, Oswego. 


Jackson, Lawrence, Warren, Ithaca, Frank- 
Pfs i Toledo. 


Thebes, 
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Twine-Box. 


Get a deep box three and a half inches square by two anda 
half deep, one in which the cover comes over the whole sides. 
Make a hole in center of cover 
and work an eyelet [n a ten- 
inch square of silk. Place this 
silk over the cover, having the 
eyelet over the hole. Fold 
as shown in the 


% 
the raw edges and “ ee 





2 paste inside the 
Hint : cover. Put a ball of twine in 
the box, putting the end through the hole in the top to match. 


Photograph Frame. aD Pod 
Have a piece of glass cut the size of a circular Ah 
photograph. Makea circle of covered honnet-wire 
a little smaller than the rim of the glass. T’o this 
sew alternate roses of half-inch pink satin ribbon 
and green satin ribbon of the same width, cut and 
frayed to resemble leaves. Four pieces of narrow 
ribbon are fastened to the wire, at top, at bottom 
and at each end. Place the glass, then the picture, 
over the circle of wire, and tie the ribbons together 
at the back to hold everything in position. 


Cover for Medicine Glass. 


Cut from stiff cardboard two circles 
of four and one-half inches diameter. 
Cut a little larger circle of oil-silk and 
cover one for bottom, neatly pasting <7") 
down the edges. Ina similar way ra } 
cover the other for top with fancy silk \y . 
or pattern cotton. In this card make. 3) 
a hole in the center and put through Se ; 
it the blind eye of a round pearl 4 
button. Sew it securely on the back, © “Wy 
die. Glue these two ‘€ ee NS. 
cards carefully together. Ne 
If neatly done this is 
sufficient, but a finish can be made of fine 
silk cord sewed carefully to the upper edge. 


Crochet Knitting-Needle Case. 
Material required, two-thirds of a yard of ribbon three-quarters 
of an inch in width and two acorns. Remove the meat from the 
acorns and crochet a cover of some bright-colored silk, leaving a 
small opening when drawn over the nut. Take one-half yard 


a 











of the ribbon, doubie it, make two runs thrvugh the center and 
draw in elastic an eighth of an inch in width. Secure to acorns, 
and make a bow of the remainder of the ribbon for center. 


Adjustable Racks. 


Get a set of tin book-racks. Stand one on thin cardboard and 
draw outline of bottom. By 
placing the card on the end 
of a table or box, you can 80 - 
place the rack upon it as to > 
draw the outline of the inside 
of the upright piece, and ina 
similar way you can get easily 
the shape of the 
upper part of the 
flat side. Get pattern of lining for outside by folding 
a piece of paper and pushing it into the bend, then 
draw the outline. Cut each of these pieces a very 
little larger than the outline, cover with linen, 
embroidering a simple pattern on the outside if 
desired. Cover the frames with them by overhand 
sewing and nothing will suggest the framework. 


Emery Cushion. 

Make a bag of cotton cloth one and one-half inches 
square, gather at each end and fill with emery, and 
sew to form a round cushion. Crochet a cover of 
bright-colored silk, twenty-seven stitches of close single-stitch 
czochet, cover form and add fan loops of baby-ribbon at each end. 

CF = times and cut into one scallop. When 

this is opened it is the pattern for 
the penwiper. Cut the upper and lower pieces of white kid. On 
the upper one embroider some simple pattern in a color and outline 
it with gold cord. Cut the paper a little smaller and cut from it 


four leaves of chamois-skin. Place 
together and tack in the middle. 


Wash-Cloth and Bag. 


Makea wash-cloth from an eleven- 
inch square of Turkish toweling, or buy one ready made, and 
crochet a scallop around the edge. For the bag take a piece of 





Penwiper. 


Take a circle of paper four and 
one-half inches across, fold three 





diagram, turn up @¥ & 





| glass-toweling eleven by six and a quarter inches. Line with 
rubber cloth the same si: Round the corners at one end. 
Double and baste a twilled tape on the straight end. Turn it up 
three and a half inches to form the bag. Double the tape all 
around except the bottom and baste firmly. Feathe teh all 
| the tape on both sides with cotton to match the outside. Make 


buttonhole in round end and sew button on bag. 
| 


| Work-Bag. 
best very pretty work-bag is made from one yard of five-inch 
ribbon, three-quarters of a yard of 
three-quarter-inch ribbon 
and two yards of half-inch 
ribbon. Cover with the 
ribbon two four-inch 
(oe circles of card- 
sy, board and 
— — -** overhand to- 
gether. Close the remainder of the wide ribbon to form 
the bag. Cut the next width ribbon in two pieces, turn 
in the ends and stitch to the wide ribbon three-quarters 
of an inch from the edge, leaving openings where the 
ends meet, through which the narrow ribbon is drawn 
to form double draw-strings. Gather the other edge 
of the wide ribbon and sew around circular piece. 





















Rising Sun Pin-Ball. 


Two circles of cardboard three inches in diameter. 
Baste on these two pieces of yellow silk cut a little 








a loop made of baby-ribbon tied in a bow-knot. Over- 


around the edge at different lengths to represent rays. 


Safety-Pin Case. 


This case is made of two pieces of very thick paper 
seven inches by four. The inside one is covered with 
lining silk. Two 
and three-quarters 
inches from one end 
® two holesare made. _~ 

y) Through these holes 

a half-yard of baby- 
ribbon is drawn, the ends 

being put through curresponding holes made in papers of 

satety-pins and then tied. The outside paper is covered with 
satin or silk and trimmed with half-inch ribbon. Overhand 
together. Tie with ribbon attached to the case. 





Button-Bags. 


These four bags are for buttons or any small articles. Each 
one is made of a third of a yard of three-inch ribbon. They may 
be of the same or con- 
trasting colors. Tum 
‘ down an inch hem and 
through each hemmed 
end make two button- 
holes as in the diagram. 
Two pieces of half-inch 
ribbon, each twenty-four 
| inches long, make the 
draw-strings. 


Empty Pillows. 


Make casesof plain _ 
gingham or of two € 
bright-colored ging- “7 





and back together on three sides. Face the open side of the front 
and make the buttonholes in this. Sew a strip four inches wide 
on the open side of the back, and fell the other side of the strip 
over the seam. On this fold place the buttons. These empty 
" cases are easily carried in a trunk, and make agreeable and com- 
fortable pillows when filled in the country with fresh hay. Empty 
them at the end of the season, and they are ready for next year. 





jewel-Case. 


This jewel-case, ten and a half inches long 
by five and a quarter wide, is made of silk or 


pockets and pocket-flaps being bound with silk 
braid of the same color. A piece of the skin 
the width of the bag and three inches long is 
covered with the silk and stitched to the middle 
of the lining. A three-inch pocket the width 
of the case is at one end. A similar piece at 
the other end, stitched through the middle, 


and flaps are in place, the lining is bound to 
the ribbon by silk braid. A piece 
of the braid is sewed to one end 
to tie it by. 








Afternoon Tea Holder. 


Cut two pieces of pretty cretonne like each 
pattern. Close larger pieces on the outside; 

| stitch to these the curved side 
| of smaller pieces and insert a 
loop at the end. Through the 
opening left stuff the whole 
loosely but evenly with wool, 
then close by overhand sew- 

| ing. Sew two black glass beads for eyes. Make tuft by sewing red 
| worsted over and over the top of the head, then cut the stitches. 


ham handkerchiefs, of any size you wish, by sewing the front | 


ribbon and lined with chamois-skin, the | 


makes two small pockets. After the pockets | 





hand these two cards together, and stick the pins thickly | 
















| morning. This you will find an inexpensive, unique 


' piece with crochet cotton or silk, and sew together 








The Bough of Plenty. 


Take a pretty, fresh green bough of holly, with as many bright 
red berries as you can find on a single bough. You can use any 
size in selecting the bough, from a tiny one of four inches to 
three or even four feet long. Now select some soft, plump bunch 
raisins, and fasten on the bough of holly with 
bits of fine wire or thread. Be careful to conceal 
the fastenings, and don’t load the bough with 
more bunches than will be in good proportion to 
the size of the branch. Take some 
soft gum-drops, red and white, run 
a threaded needle through each 
drop, and tie among the green 
Teaves and berries. Also take some 
bright-colored candies and fasten on 
the bough of plenty with bits of 
gay-colored Tom Thumb ribbons. 
Your own individual taste must be 
used, and the beauty of the bough 
will proclaim it accordingly. You 
may add any decoration, such asa 
blade of yellow oats or wheat, and 
so forth, that your own taste may 
suggest. After all is completed, 
write in your own hand these lines: 


CHRISTMAS MAGIC. 


If the raisins keep soft and the berries bright, 
On the bough of plenty, till the seventh nig! t, 
Your heart will be happy, your burden light, 
And your home filled math plenty. 
Says the holly, if green, 
“Good luck you will have until Christmas comes again, 
With sunshine all between!” 
Fasten these rhymes also to the bough of holly, 


and send to your friend as a gift on Christmas 


gift, which will afford great delight while watching 
“until the seventh night” to see if all the conditions 
for “‘good luck’’ are vouchsafed the recipient. 


joss-Stick Case. 
Cover four dozen brass rings the size of a ten-cent 





to form two strips. Sew the two strips together, 
double up and crochet together at the sides. Finish with shell 
stitch at the top, draw ribbons through the rings, tying them at 
the top to hang the case with. 


Hat-Pin Card. 


Two pieces of stiff cardboard six and three-quarters inches by 
two and a half. Take two pieces of colored linen and embroider 
or paint on one some flower or 3 
geometrical design. Cover the 
cards and overhand together. 
After one seam has been sewed, 
narrow bands of ribbon can be 
placed around the card, the 
ends being tucked in the open 
seam. After the cards have been entirely sewed together, insert 
five hat-pins (alternate black and white) between the cards at 


d. 
ene Ribbon-Roll. 


A pretty present is made from a whole piece of baby-ribbon 
left on the roll. Two circles of cardboard a little larger than the 
roll are covered with white linen. On one 
a few flowers are worked with silk the 
color of the ribbon. Overhand these to- 
gether for the top. Make a similar round 
without the embroidery for the bottom. 
Place one each side of the roll. Punch a 
hole through all. 
Draw two pieces 
half-inch ribbon, 4 
each three-eighths yard long, through 
this hole and tie bows on each side, 
threading a bodkin on the upper bow. 








fen. Zab! 






Orange Marmatede Jar Cover. 

Materials, two balls shaded yellow 
silkateen, two yards yellow satin ribbon 
one-quarter inch wide. Crochet with a 


fine needle a chain six inches; join, crochet back and forth in 
single stitch four rows, widening in every tenth stitch. Fifth 
row, three double crochet, three chain, skipping three stitches 
for chain. Twenty-two rows like the first four, widening every 
tenth stitch. Twenty-third row, three double 


crochet, three chain. Sixteen more rows 
single crochet, widening in tenth stitch every 
other row. Seventeenth row, three double 
crochet, three chain. Two rows single 
crochet, without widening. Finish with 
edge, seven stitches double crochet, three 
chain. Next row, nine double crochet, in chain, 
one stitch in center of seven. Third row, one 
double crochet, with one stitch between, in every 
stitch. Last row, shell edge. Finish with same border on 
bottom of cover. Draw ribbon through the spaces of three 
chain and three crochet, and tie bows. Slip over glass jar of 
marmalade. This will be found useful because it is easily 
washed. 





CURRENT- EVENTS | | 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, November | 
6th, resulted in a larger Republican majority in 
the electoral college than in 1896. The Republi- 
cans held all the states which they carried four | 
years ago,—with the possible exception of Ken- | 
tucky, which is in doubt, with the chances | 
favoring the Democrats,—and they carried also 
Washington, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, South | 
Dakota, Kansas, and probably Nebraska, which 
voted for Mr. Bryan in 1896. The Republican | 
strength in the Senate will be increased, and 
there is likely to be a Republican majority of 
more than 40 in the House of Representatives. 

THE CANADIAN ELEcrTions, November 7th, 
resulted in a sweeping victory for the Liberal 
party, led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The Liberals 
gained in the maritime provinces and held their 
own in Quebec, and their gains and losses in 
Ontario and the west about balanced. 


Tue New BRitIsH CABINET.—In the 
newly constituted British Cabinet Lord Salis- 
bury is premier, but, by the advice of his physi- 
cian, relinquishes the office of secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. Mr. Chamberlain is retained 

~ as secretary of state for the colonies, and Mr. 
Balfour as first lord of the treasury. Lord 
Lansdowne, whose administration of the war 
office in the last cabinet was the occasion of 
much criticism, takes Lord Salisbury’s place in 
the foreign office, and is himself succeeded in the 
war office by Mr. William St. John Brodrick, 
who was an under-secretary in the old cabinet. | 
Lord Selborne, who was an under-secretary in 
the old cabinet, is appointed first lord of the | 
admiralty, and Mr. C. T. Ritchie, formerly 
president of the board of trade, is appointed 
secretary of state for the home department. Mr. 
Goschen, who held the first-named office, and Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, who held the second in | 
the old cabinet, are dropped in the formation of | 
the new cabinet. 


DEATH OF Ex-MAyorR STRONG OF NEW 
York.—Ex-Mayor William L. Strong of New 
York died suddenly November 3d, at the age of 
73. He was a_ successful 
business man of the finest in-| 
tegrity and public spirit; and 
when the disclosures of the 
Lexow committee in 1894 
attracted public attention to 
the corruption which existed 
in the government of New 
York City, he became the 
leader and candidate of the 
various elements which united 
to bring about a reform. It 
was during his administration that Colonel 
Waring accomplished so much in the cleaning of 
the streets and the police department was reor- 
ganized by Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Strong was the 
last mayor of old New York, as the reform 
charter went into effect at the close of his term, | 
January 1, 1898. 
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THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT.—The 
United States, in its reply to the governments of 
Great Britain and Germany, which communi- 
cated the terms of their agreement relative to 
China, expressed full harmony with the first two 
sections of the agreement, which affirmed the 
principles of the “open door” and the territorial 
integrity of China, and reserved its opinion as to 
the third section, which declared the purpose of 
the two powers to act together in case any power 
should seek to use the present troubles to gain 
territorial advantages. The text of the replies 
made by the other powers has not been made 
public; but it is reported that France and Russia 
are in accord with the United States in assenting 
to the first two sections, and withholding an) 
expression of opinion upon the third; while 
Italy, Austria and Japan are reported to have | 
accepted the entire agreement, with the apparent 
etfect of becoming parties to the understanding 
of joint action in case of any attempt at terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 


A CaRuist Ristng.—Some anxiety ‘was 
occasioned in Spain early in November by the 
appearance of Carlist bands in Catalonia and 
elsewhere. The bands were not numerous, and 
there seemed to be little concert of action among 
them. The authorities dispersed them with little 
difficulty, but fears of a spread of the movement 
led to many arrests at Madrid of persons sus- 
pected of sympathy with it. Don Carlos himself, 
who was at Venice, declared that the movement 
was against his instructions. 

THE CUBAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION assembled at Havana November 5th, and 
organized by the choice of Sefior Llorente, justice 
of the supreme court, as president, and Sejior 
Villuendo as secretary. The first duty of the 
convention is to frame and adopt a constitution 
for Cuba; and next, to formulate what, in its 
opinion, ought to be the relations between Cuba 
and the United States. The convention is com- 
posed of 31 delegates, representing the National, 
Republican and Democratic parties. It is ex- 
pected to be in session several months. 
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Mrs. L. S. King, of Concord, Cal., is state 
organizer and lecturer for the W. C. T. U. of 
California. She had been carrying on her work 
without using proper food to sustain her body, 
and says: Before I found Grape-Nuts food I was 
suffering seriously with indigestion, and my mind 
had become sluggish and dull, the memory being | 
very much impaired. 

Hearing of Grape-Nuts as a food for rebuilding 
and strengthening the brain and nerve centers, I 
began its use. In two months I have gained four 
pounds in weight, never felt better in my life, and 
find a most remarkable improvement in my 
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NATURE @SCIENCE 

WONDERFUL VARIABLE STARS. — In 
studying the variations in the light of certain 
stars in the cluster known as “Messier 3,” 
Professor Bailey has found one star whose 
changes are so rapid that in 30 minutes it gains 
more than an entire magnitude; in other words, 
becomes more than two and a half times as bright | 
as it was at the beginning. Several others vary 
with a rapidity almost equally startling. Their 
entire period of variability from one maximum 
to the next is about half a day, but they gain 
light much quicker than they lose it. It seems 
impossible to regard such stars as suns in the 
sense of our sun, 









To Prorecr THE GREAT REDWOODs.— 
It was reported at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science that the redwood forests of the Pacific 
coast are now practically all in the hands of 
private owners who hold them for lumbering 
purposes. Since the redwood rivals the gigantic 
sequoia in size and interest, it is deemed a matter 
of scientific importance that it should be pre- 
served, and the association approved the action 
of its botanical section in favoring the purchase 
and preservation of a public park in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains covering more than 25,000 acres, 
and occupied largely by the primeval redwood 
forest. 


Cuina’s COAL-FIELDs. — China contains 
some of the richest coal deposits in the world. 
Last fall Professor Drake of Tientsin visited the 
coal-fields in the province of Shansi, which were 
examined by Baron von Richthofen in 1870, and 
found that they are of immense extent. The coal 
area is said to be greater than that of Pennsyl- | 
vania, and the anthracite coal alone contained | 
in these fields has been estimated at 630,000,000 
tons. The Shansi coal-beds are so thick and lie 
so uniformly in a horizontal position that the 
practicability has been suggested of running long | 
lines of railroad tunnels through the beds so that 
the cars can be loaded in the mines all ready for 
distant transportation. 





AN Enormous CrysTAL.—Recent notices 
in newspapers concerning a crystal of spodumene 
29 feet in length, said to be the largest known, 
have led Professor Montgomery of Toronto to 
describe in scientific journals a crystal of that 
mineral which he measured in the Etta tin-mine | 
in the Black Hills in 1885, and which was no 
less than 38 feet 6-inches in length and 32 inches | 
in thickness. It was almost perfect in form. 
Spodumene is a grayish-white or pink mineral | 
almost as hard as quartz. 

MUSCLES AND Bratn.—In one of his recent 
lectures at Clark University, Prof. Angelo Mosso 
of Turin averred that “Physical education and 
gymnastics serve not only for the development of 
the muscles, but for that of the brain as well.” 
It is becoming evident, he said, that as much 
time should be devoted to muscular exercise as 
to intellectual exercise, and children should begin 
reading and writing only after they are nine years | 
old. Muscular fatigue exhibits phenomena iden- 
tical with intellectual fatigue. Nerve-cells show 
on the average every 10 seconds a tendency to 
rest. It is probable that only part of the brain is 
active at a time; the various parts relieve each 
other. The more mobile any animal's extremities 
are the more intelligent, other things being equal, 
he is. 











THe TROLLEY IN Sr1peRrIA.—Electricity is 
conquering the world with greater rapidity than 
did its mighty predecessor in mechanical achieve- 
ment, steam. The gradual opening of the trans- 
n railroad has led to the introduction of 

light and electric machinery into the 
towns of Siberia. Recently the municipality of 
Vladivostok decided that electric trolleys were 
indispensable to the comfort and convenience of 
the inhabitants of that remote city, and it 
resolved to build at once about twenty miles 
of electric tramways and to light the town 
with electricity, besides introducing other modern 
conveniences. Most of the machinery will be of 
American manufacture. 











AGRICULTURE IN ALASKA.—The chilly 
experiences of gold-seekers in Alaska are hardly 
calculated to make one think of that country as ¢ 
good field for agricultural enterprise, but in fact 
our Ag nitural Department thinks so well of 
the farming possibilities of Alaska that experi- 
ment stations have been placed at Sitka and 
Kenai, and headquarters are to be established 
for similar work in the interior. 





















ScIENTIFIC StuDY OF CRIME.— Dr. Thomas 
Wilson, speaking at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, ued that the celebrated theory of 
Lombroso, associating certain types of crime 
with definite physical characters, was based 
upon untrustworthy statistics. Doctor Wilson 
thought it would be more correct to say that 
crime determines the physical structure than 
vice and that environment is more respon- 
sible for crime than is hereditary character. 
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Janesville. Write for catalogue. Railroads are 
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for months to make its usefulness greater. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


Intelligent people read The Youth’s Companion both 
for instruction and amusement. Such will surely 
appreciate the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


which is a high-class weekly periodical that has made 
many great men out of our intelligent youth, It is the 
great popular educator on such subjects as: 


Mechanics, Engineerin: Physice, 
Magle Arts, Klectricity, ‘ihe Navy, 
Astronomy, Natural istory, an 

Miscellanedus Scientific Subjects. 


‘The publishers of the Scientific American, in order to 
introduce the publication to the regular readers of 
this paper, have decided to offer a trial subscription 
of 3 months (13 issues) for the small sum of 60 cents 
(stamps or currency), or a subscription of 14 months 
(0 issues) for Three Dollars, the regular price for 
only one year’s subscription. Sample copy free. 
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WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, 


NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


\ / Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc 
« First class in quality, second class in size." Nicholas Murray Butler 
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Disease Germs Fill the Air. 
PROTECT your Children 
A@obiapna4awith dog dasa 


To Breathe It every, now and then will destroy 
the germs causing Coughs, Colds and Croup. 

To Breathe It four times daily cures Catarrh and 

Bronchitis. 

t It every hour destroys the germs 

Diphtheria and Whooping-Coug 


y remedy ever endc by the U.S. 
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Five Days’ Treatment and Medical Advice FREE. 
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RACINE FEET 
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10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, ‘ The Stockinette Stiteh,” 
deseribes an invisth'e method of attaching 
new feet Lo the legs of your old hoslery, 
easier than ing and makes your hosiery 
as good as new, 

i run in sizes from 6 to 
Racine Feet 71" sitin” black. or 
white, 10 cents per pair, six pairs for 
50 cents. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 











Winter Suits 
and Cloaks. 


Our Suits and Cloaks are dis- 
tinct and exclusive in style— 
free from that ‘ready-made’ look 
and unlike the garments sold 
by hundreds of other firms. 

Ours are GARMENTS TO 
ORDER at moderate prices, 

Prices this season 
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Visiting and Church Dresses 
at very moderate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, 
lined throughout, $7 up. 

New French Skirts cut ac- 
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Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts, made ot 
double-face materials. 


We prepay all express charges. Write to-day and 
get Samples and Catalogue by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 
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to be efficient MUST BE PURE. 


Pure, it is soothing, healing, antisep- 
tic and cleansing—highly remedia] in effect. 
Delightful for the toilet and bath, to break 
bard water, dressing wounds, etc. 

But unscrupulous parti push cheap 
adulterated Borax, and Sodaisthe favorite 
adulterant, Soda ‘is irritating, not sooth- 
ing; smarting, not healing. 

A SIMPLE, SURE TEST: Pour a 
few drops of vinegar on a little borax, if 
pure it will not move—if soda it will bubble 
and is bad. 

See that our name “Pacific Coast Borax 
Co.” is on every package you buy. Write 
for our free book of recipes, ‘Three Hun- 
dred Ways to Use Borax.” Address our 
Chicago house. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York, 
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is an illustrated 

Its subscription | 

1.75 a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the namber 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 
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Payment for The Com: 
should be made in a 
an Express Money-Order. 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It fs | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us In a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
haine on your paper, which shows to what time 








your ption is paid, can be changed. i 
Discont! ances,—Remember that the publishers 
t otified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


must 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books uniess this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
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TYPHUS FEVER. 


yPHUS fever is fortunately very rare in 
this country at the present day, 
although we even yet hear oc- 
casionally of cases in our large , 
cities during the winter season. 
It used to prevail extensively 
in Ireland, and epidemics were 





port towns by importation of 
the disease in emigrant ships. 
It is said still to exist in Dublin, 
Liverpool and London to some 

2 extent, but Mexico is now its 
chief stronghold. Many cases occur every winter 
in Mexico City and elsewhere on the great central 
plateau of Mexico, and sometimes tourists from 
this country catch It there and bring it home with 
them. 

The disease usually begins suddenly in the 
midst of apparent health, with a chill, prostration, 
severe pain in the head and limbs, and high fever; 
the pulse is rapid, the face flushed, the skin hot 
and dry, the mouth parched. An almost constant 
symptom is nosebleed, which occurs on the third 
or fourth day of the disease, and another Is con- 
stipation. 

The disease has a characteristic eruption, which 
in the beginning resembles somewhat that of 
measles. It comes out in patches of a reddish 
or pink color, first on the chest and then on the 
rest of the body and the limbs. Later the color 
changes to a dusky purple. 


The nervous symptoms are marked. They con- | 


sist at first of headache and dizziness, but soon 
the patient falls into a stupor from which he can 
be aroused only with difficulty, or else he becomes 
delirious, muttering constantly to himself in a 
dull, confused way, or perhaps becoming violent 
and having to be restrained by force from doing 
himself injury. 

The affection is probably a germ disease, 
although the microbe, if there is one, has not yet 
been discovered. It is preéminently a disease of 
human crowding, as the old names of ship fever 
and jail fever testify. It cannot thrive in the 
open air, and is never to be feared by those whose 
dwellings are flooded with fresh air and sunlight. 
Even those already seized with the fever are not 
infrequently saved If moved out of the hospital 
ward or bedroom and kept in tents, or actually in 
the open air with only a shelter supported on poles 
over the bed. 


There is no specific remedy for the disease, | 


which is a very fatal one. Open air, cleanliness 
and good nursing are the patient’s only salvation. 


—_+—_—_ 


JACKAL, HYENA & CO. 


Any attempt at writing blographies of the jackal 
and his boon companions, the hyena and the vul- 
ture, would undoubtedly result in the production 
of a sort of animal Newgate Calendar, for all; 
three are gluttons, thieves, and of very unpleasant 
personal habits. 

But if they do not appeal to the naturalist with | 
an imagination, it is rather odd that the statis- | 
ticlan has not woven a romance about them. | 
Their domain embraces Persia, Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, Syria, Egypt, a part of Asia Minor and the 
whole of North Africa, and most formidable 
columns of figures might be gathered concerning 
their work in the interests of hygiene. | 

In Africa, after the vultures have done their | 
“day turn,” the Jackals and hyenas come out. To | 
appreciate the work done by these agents of the 
African commission of public highways, says 
Filbert Dumonteil in ‘Les Fauves Chiffoniers,” 
we may take a glance at a typical African village 
at nightfall, and the same by early morning light. | 

The European traveller, approaching such a 
village for the first time and viewing it from afar, 
is delighted with the scene. The little huts, tying 
in shadow beneath the huge forest trees, look 
cool and Inviting, and seem to promise the tired 
traveller a comfortable night’s rest. 

Approach, however, quickly disenchants him. ' 
The straggling areas between the huts are reeking 
with all manner of filth and abomination. If the 
traveller enters a hut, it is merely to find that he , 
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| has escaped from stenches in the outer air to 
| worse ones inside. 


He passes the night as best he can, his ears 


; constantly assailed by the groans, growls, howl- 


| ings and snappings of wild beasts. At early 
i dawn he goes out and finds every particle of 
offensive matter gone, with all the effluvia of the 
night before. 

In the oases of the desert, as soon as night falls, 
the human ear js assailed by a deep and peculiar 
grating sound, that comes from the surrounding 
hot, barren sands outside the range of vision. It 
swells and grows as it comes nearer, and soon the 
Hght of the camp-fire shows, dimly, horrid shapes 
by the hundreds, and sometimes thousands, seated 
outside the area of brightness, gnashing their 


| teeth and licking their chops in anticipation of the 


time when sleep shall have overcome the trav- 
ellers. They are hyenas, fearful to look upon, but 
rarely dangerous to man. 

If there is a settlement on the oasis they over- 
run its streets and alleys in search of garbage. 

At the first sign of dawn, which is followed 
almost immediately by the rising of the sun, they 
disappear, but In the meantime they have accom- 
plished their mission. The village garbage heap, 
piled no matter how high with the débris of a day, 
—dead dogs or cats or fowls, sometimes a dead 
donkey, all the scrapings and garbage of the 
town,—has vanished as completely as the beasts 
that have cleaned it up. Not a bit of squirrel 
bone, not the wing of a locust or a dead grass- 
hopper remains! 





CATCHING LIONS BY THE TAIL. 


A Mr. Freeman, who visited South Africa In the 
first half of the century, was able to gather much 
information about life and sport in that country. 
He gives his authority for a most singular mode 
of attack upon the lion. 


|. Mr. Lemue, who formerly resided at Motito, and 
is familiar with the Kalahari country, assured 
me that the remarkable accounts sometimes cir- 
culated as to the people of that part of Africa 
catching lions by the tail, and of which, 1 confess, 
I was very incredulous, were perfectly true. He 
well knows that the method prevailed, and was 
certainly not uncommon among the people. 
Lions would sometimes become extremely dan- 
erous. Having become accustomed to human 
lesh, they would not willingly eat anything else. 
‘When a neighborhood became infested, the men 
would determine on the measures to be adopted 
| to rid themselves of the nuisance. Then, forming 

themselves into a band, they would proceed in 
| Search of their royal foe. 

As the men stood close by one another, the lion 

| would make a spring on some one of the party— 

every man, of course, hoping that he might escape 

the attack—when instant) *, others would dash 

forward and seize his tail close to the body, lifting 
| him up with ail their might. Thus they not only 
| astonished the animal and took him absolutely 
| off his guard, but they rendered his efforts power- | 
‘less for the moment. Other men closed in with | 
, their spears, and pierced the monster through and 
! throug! . 

All this was done, not for the exciting pleasure 

of a lion-hunt nor as an exhibition of prowess, but. 
| to rid the neighborhood of the villages of a dreadful 
| enemy, and to save the men themselves from 

becoming in their turn the breakfast or the supper 
| of this monarch of the desert. 





MOTHER GOOSE IN CHINA. 


A Chinese Mother Goose is to be published by 
one of our American houses. It will carry the 
atmosphere of its Mongolian home, for native 
mothers and children have posed for the illustra- 
tions and have been faithfully photographed. 


One interesting feature of the work is that the 
jrhymes have a strong resemblance to Mother 
Goose in English. The following, for example, 
has the real old nursery ring: 
Firefly, firefly, 
‘Come down from the hill. 
Your father and mother 
Are waiting here still. 
They've brought you some sugar, 


Some candy and meat 
Come quick, or I'l give ft 
To baby to eat. 


A TWO-HANDED ARTIST. 


; Sir Edwin Landseer, the anima) painter, had a 
| wonderful command over his left as well as his 
; right hand. Harper’s Young People tells an 
| anecdote Illustrative of the artist’s ambidexterity. 


At a gathering in London, a lady remarked that 
| nobody had ever yet been able to draw two things 
| at once. 

“You are mistaken, madam,” sald Landseer. 
“Tf you will lend me two pencils, I will show you.” 
| The two pencils were produced, and the artist, 
| sitting down before a table, drew with his right 
hand the profile of a stag’s head, antlers and all, 
while at the same time, and without. hesitation, 
his left hand produced the head of a horse. h 
pictures are said to have been perfect in every 

le 


TROUBLES OF PIONEERING. 


Whatever may be said of the comfort, con- | 
| venience and other good qualities of the masculine | 





| shirt-waist, the fact remains that it is having to 


fight its way into public favor, with the chances | 
thus far apparently against It. 


“Boys,” said a passenger in a crowded car, as ; 
two young men entered, “get up and give them | 
| Your seats.” | 
; “What for, papa?" asked one of the two lads to | 
| whom ,the passenger had spoken. “They're not 
ladies. 

“They are next thing to it,” he rejoined. “Can't 
rou see they’ve got shirt-waists on?” 

\d the boys obeyed. 


HOW MANY. 


Jonesby and his wife took the family tandem 
with them on their summer vacation, and in due 
time returned home, greatly refreshed by the 
outing. 


“You are not as much tanned up as I expected 
to see you, Jonesby,” remarked Brownson, mcet- 
ing him the next day after his return. “Tell me 
candlaly, how far you travelled on that tandem.” 

“Well,” he replied, lowering his voice, “I have 
hired a boy to turn the front wheel just one hour. 
As soon as he has finished I’ll look at the cyclome- 
ter and tell you exactly how many miles we made 








on it.” 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 
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DIFFERENT POSTAGE-STAMPS mounted 
in an Album for $1.50, 200 all different Chi 
Cuba 1 Stamps sent on appre 1 
Price listand stamp paper free. We t 
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Cottolene Arguments 
Pro and Con. 
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There was some excuse for using 
lard and cooking butter as shorten- 
ing and frying agents*before COT- | 
TOLENE came along. 


There was nothing better. 


But White COTTOLENE 
superseded them. | 


has 


It’s an inviting-looking product, 
gives no odor, is tasteless and en-| 
tirely neutral. | 


If you have been making pies or | 
biscuits without the aid of White| 
COTTOLENE, 
store for you. 


there’s a treat in 





Made only by 
The N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY | 
Chicago. 


FREE! Our dainty booklet, “A Public | 
* Secret,” mailed free to any ad- | 
dress. For one 2c. stamp we will send free our 
125-page recipe book, “Home Helps,” edited by 
Mrs. Rorer. I 


JERSEY CREAM 
ow 


KEEPS THE © 
vw SKIN 
G SOFT ano SMOOTH . 


In addition to the old perfume 
(Hawthorn), Jersey Cream Soap 
is now prepared with a 
VIOLET 
odor, for those whose preference is 
for the perfume of this most delicate 
of flowers. Address Dept. y 
The J. B. Williams 
Company, 


Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


Sample Cake mailed 
for 2 cents. . 


FullSizedCake 
15 ceats. 


‘*THE ‘SALT’ OP SALTS.” 


BBEY’S 
en SALT 


vescent 
The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruits, 


..CURES... 
Headache, 
Constipation, 
Indigestion. 


Charles G. Purdy, M. D., 
effective and elegant a 
the 
vescent Salt. 
found suitable for children, and for my own 
use. I haye never found’ a preparation so 
satisfactory.” 

Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 

25C., 50C., $1.00 per bottle, 


THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 


Room 3, I! Murray Street, N. Ys 
Booklet free on request. 











Ivers & Ponp Basy 


GRAND 


It’s not so very much more costly than the 
Upright, and doesn’t take up much more room. 
It’s a wonderful creation for both power and 
quality of tone. And as for quality of work- 
manship, it is the regular Ivers & Pond quality 
throughout, and that means simply that no 
better can be made. The same is true of our 
Uprights. We sell more Uprights than Grands, 
but are steadily increasing Grand sales. We 
were short of them all last year, and are mak- 
ing many more this year. It’s no longer ‘‘the 
coming piano’’— it has arrived and is here to 
stay. No amount of money can buy a better 
Grand, for no better can be made. We offer: 


To ship on approval (anywhere in the United States 
where’ we have no dealer), to be returned if unsatis- 
factory, we paying railroad freights both ways. 1 
payments if you like. A personal letter, answering all 
the special questions of your particular case, descnibing 
casy payment plans and quoting prices, sent free wit 
catalogue, on receipt of your letter or postal card. 

Costs you nothing just to look at the catalogue and 
prices. 





PIANO. 


Latest Model. 


1901 Style 
of Case. 






Just look at the size of it! Only 5 ft. 7% in. long and sft. 
UM in. wide. 
parlor or furnishes the m 


Fits Beautyully into the corner of a mall 
idle of the large music room. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


115 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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WHEN: HIS: TEETH:COME | 


und half the battle of tooth-care is won, Children, 
enjoy its 
t comes sound and regular. 


use. It keeps the temporary 
Price 250. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowett, MASS. 
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ITH a step slower than usual, Lizzie 
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i 
Colby climbed the steep, narrow stairs 


vA 
(( leading to her room. In the dimness 


of the half-lighted hall every line of the small, 
dark figure, even to the wor ag hanging limply 

at her side and the roll of fashion-books slipping 
from under her arm, seemed expressive of weariness. 
It was Saturday night and the end of a week’s siege 
of dressmaking for Mrs. Sedgwick, who, as every one 
knew, had a genius for getting her ‘“‘money’s worth” 
out of the people working for her. 

The little room at the top of the stairs was dark and 
close when the girl entered it, but for a while she was 
too tired to light the lamp or unfasten her cloak. She 
sank down in a low rocking-chair beside the door and 
let her head drop back with a long, unsmothered sigh. 
Even now she seemed to hear the whir of the sewing 
machine and the eager, nervous voice of her employer 
discussing the hang of skirts, the shape of sleeves, and 
above and beyond all else, the ways and means by 
which the largest amount of show could be made for 
the smallest amount of money. 

But gradually the quiet of the place and the sense 
of being at home, with a Sunday of rest before her, 
had a reviving effect on the exhausted young dress- 
maker. She rose, threw off her cloak and lighted the 
student lamp. There was a letter lying on the table, 
and at the sight of it the girl’s face brightened. 

It was the sort of face which brightened easily. The 
mouth was not made to droop naturally at the corners ; 
there was a dimple in the soft, round chin, which 
seemed part of a latent smile, and the bright brown 
eyes, even with the lashes moist, looked as if they 
could twinkle at a moment’s notice. They almost 
did as she lifted that letter. After a week with Mrs. 
Sedg 
writing she saw on the envelope would seem like a 
vacation. 

But the note inside was not a request for Miss 
Colby’s assistance in sewing. It was something 
much less commonplace than that. It ran: 

My Dear Friend. Will you take your Thanks- 
giving dinner with us? Come and help us to be 
merry. Dinner at two. Yours sincerely, 

Mary C. Banfield. 

Tears came to Lizzie Colby’s eyes, but they were 
of a different sort from thos 
had threatened. Go to Mrs. Banfield’s for Thanks- 
giving, quite as one of the family? Well, if there ever 

was or could be anything more delight- 

ful! That was what she said to herself, 


| elderly woman in rusty mourning. 


k, a few days with the lady whose hand- | 


that a little while before | 
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and then she sat down again and clasped her hands ina 
transport of pleasure. It was surprising how the face 
of the world had changed. A few minutes ago she had 
been under the impression that, if not a howling wilder- 
ness, it was at least the dreariest kind of a treadmill. 


Now it seemed a beautiful place, full of kindness and | 


good cheer. She drew a long breath, and was thankful 
that she had a part in it. 

And then, as she turned in her thoughts the answer 
she would make to that letter, there came a sound of 
steps on the stairs, steps slower even than her own had 
been when she mounted so wearily. She was too much 
absorbed to notice that they stopped at her door, and a 
timid knock had sounded twice before she answered it. 

“Why, Aunt Lina, I didn’t expect to see you!’ she 
exclaimed, as she threw open the door to her caller, an 
“Come in, come in! 
It’s a long time since you were here.” 

“Yes, it’s a good while,” assented the woman, in a 
plaintive voice. Then, noticing the hat which was still 
on the girl’s head, she said: “Haint you but just got 
home? You must have had an awful long day of it. 
Seems as if some folks don’t realize that a dressmaker 
ever needs to stop, You must be clean worn out.” 

“Oh no, I'm not. I feel rested already,’’ said Lizzie. 
And then she added: “I did have a pretty long day, 
but there was a good deal to finish up, and I was just 


| as anxious to get through as Mrs. Sedgwick was.’ 


She could speak cheerfully now of that hard engage- 
ment just ended. The sad eyes of the older woman 


| grew tender as she looked at her. 


“You beat anybody I ever saw for making the best 
of things,” she said. “I’ve been saying to myself all 
day that I believed ’twould cheer me up if I could get 
round and see you. There aint anything bright that 
comes my way any more.’’ 

A queer smile flitted across Lizzie Colby’s face, and 
she wondered what would have become of her reputation 
for good spirits if her caller had arrived five minutes 
earlier. There was no blood relation between them, but 
a genuine friendship dated from the days when Lizzi 
had kept a dressmaking shop and the other had made 
buttonholes for her at fifteen cents an hour. The shop 
had not proved a financial success, and Lizzie had 
changed “her plan to work by the day, but she had 
never forgotten her old employee. She had kept a sharp 
lookout for the sort of work Aunt Lina could do, and 
had turned more than one small job over to her. 

She put her hand on the woman’s now with a touch 
of real affection. ‘Don’t get down- 

hearted,” she said. “Somehow things 
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are always taking a turn for the better with 
me when I least expect it, and I believe they 
will for you, too, if you keep on the watch. 
Tell me, how is the fund getting along?” 

The woman’s lips quivered. “I guess it’s 
that that ails me more than anything else,” 
she said. “You know I was sick a while back, 
and it took eight dollars to pay the doctor. I did 
think I should have enough by spring, but I sha’n’t 
now. I know I sha’n’t.’’ The voice sank to a broken 
whisper as she added, ‘Sometimes I think I never 
shall.”” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think that,” said Lizzie. “You 
will, I’m sure you will.’ Her own voice sounded 
sorrowful now, and the pain at the bottom of it was 
the thought that she could not, from her own slight 
store, make up the loss which was so heavy to her 
poor old friend. 

There was a minute’s silence ; then the woman said: 
“T'll tell you what I really came for to-night. It’s 
Thanksgiving Thursday, and I s’pose you won’t be 
going out to sew. I wondered if you wouldn’t let 
me come round and sit with you. I'll bring my own 
dinner, and maybe I could do some mending for you. 
Somehow, since I’ve been all alone, Thanksgiving’s 
the hardest day in the year to me. Seems as if I 
could stand it better if I was with you, and I’d like 
to help you a little if I could. You must have some 
stockings or something that needs doing.” 

Lizzie Colby had risen suddenly, and for a minute 
now she stood with her back to her caller. The open 
letter on the table lay smiling up at her, and she 
closed her eyes for an instant as if the sight of it were 
a pain sharper than she could bear. But when she 
turned, it was a beautiful, shining face that looked 
down into the old woman’s. 

“It’s ever so good of you, Aunt Lina, to want to do 
my mending,”’ she said, “and it’s a fact there is a 
dreadful pile of stockings with holes in them on my 
choset shelf. Yes, come. I can make some coffee on 
my alcohol lamp, and we'll try and have a cozy time 
together.”” 

When she was left alone again, she stood for a little 
while looking musingly at Mrs. Banfield’s letter. The 
answer, full of grateful thanks, which she had formed 
so joyously in her thoughts, had slipped from her 
memory, and it seemed to her now that she could not 
answer the letter with a pen at all. She would carry 
the message in person the next morning. She must 
at least let Mrs. Banfield know she 

valued the invitation. And then she 
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folded the little note very tenderly and laid it | “I had quite set my heart on it, and there’s no| Mrs. Banfield, and the doctor added: “But| claim on you than we have, we shall i 
ve, Tegard it as 


away in the bureau drawer. 


| doubt she wanted to come, but all of a sudden | remember, young lady, you’re to spend it with us|a breach of promise and treat you accordingly, 


The Banfields were not rich, but the doctor | she decided to entertain company herself and| next year. It’s a previous engagement, and if | There are other people besides the very poor who 
had an excellent practise, and somehow one | keep Thanksgiving at home.” And then she/ any old party persuades you that she has a better need a glimpse now and then of people like you,” 


could not help feeling the air of cheerfulness and | told the story of Lizzie’s self-invited guest, and 
comfort the moment one stepped into their house. | how the girl’s heart had gone out with a love 
Mrs. Banfield was honestly disappointed when \ and pity for her poor old friend which would not 
she learned that Lizzie Colby could not be of ' let her turn away. 
their Thanksgiving party. It was a touching story, even the little part that | 
“I don’t feel at all sure you ought to have done Mrs. Banfield knew, and in some way Aunt | 
it,” she said, when the girl had told the story in| Lina’s sorrows, standing as they did in the light ' 
a straightforward way, which made no pretense | of Lizzie Colby’s sweet unselfishness, took an 
at concealing how hard the decision had been for ‘ added pathos. 
her. “Thanksgiving for two is doleful business, | “That’s a sad case,” said the doctor, when she 
and I suppose it’ll be a cold dinner at that. had finished. “I suppose there are a good many 
Don’t you think you’d better tell your old friend | such stranded lives out here in this country.’’ | 
just how it is,—she’d be sorry to have you; And then—it was the old miracle, that stirring, 
sacrifice your own pleasure to hers,—and let me | of generous impulse set always in motion by the | 
send her a nice dinner in her own room?” touch of another’s kindly action—he added | 
Lizzie’s expression grew a little wistful. “I | suddenly: “I didn’t get to church this morning | 
never thought of such a thing as that,” she said.'to put in my Thanksgiving contribution. I, 





me,” she said. ‘The fact is, she’s uncommonly | 
down-hearted just now, and needsme. You see, | promptly. 

she came out here three years ago with her only “I'll tell you what I’ll do, Ben,” said the 
son. He was a consumptive, and they hoped , doctor’s brother, a genial-looking person with a 
everything from the climate. But I suppose he prosperous air, who was sitting at Mrs. Banfield’s 
came too late. At any rate, he lived only a few | side, “I'll add another twenty to yours, and we'll 
months, and since then she’s been out here all | send her home in a sleeper, with a trifle over to 
alone. She’s a good sewer, and she gets a little | buy a meal or two on the way.”” THe glanced up 
work—mending for a few families, and now and | at a picture hanging on the wall, and added, “T 








then a day with me; but the thing she’s trying | believe mother’d approve of our doing that.” 
to do is to save up money enough to get back Nobody spoke for a minute. The ¢ at the 
Kast. There’s a sister there who would be glad , table grew moist, but the eyes of the sweet old 
to give her a home, but she’s poor herself and | face on the wall seemed to be smiling 

could never send the money for the journey. | down upon the company. 


Dear knows how Aunt Lina does it,—I suppose| The light was failing in Lizzie Colby’s 
she scrimps and pinches at every point,—but she | room, and she was saying to Aunt Lina 
actually does manage to keep soul and body 'in a quite imperious tone, “You must 
together and lay something by. A few weeks ; not takeanother stitch!” when 
ago she had within twenty dollars of enough,-but |a letter was brought to her 
she’s been sick, and she told me yesterday it had ‘door. Once more she recog- 
taken eight dollars out of her savings. She's! nized the writing on the en- 
afraid now that she’ll never have enough to get velope, and wondered what 
home. If you’d seen her last night you’d have there was left that the Ban- 
done as I did. I know you would.” fields could do. 

And then Lizzie’s face, which had been very. Oh, but the joy, the amaze- 
sober and earnest, grew almost merry as she | ment that filled her when she 
added, “But we sha’n’t have such a bad Thanks-| knew its contents! For a 
giving as you think. I intend to be extravagant | minute the letter shook like a 
on that dinner. You can buy anything at the leaf in her hands; then she 
Home Bakery, you know, and I propose to have ; threw herself on her knees 
a roast chicken and cranberry sauce.’’ beside Aunt Lina, letting the 

“Well, don’t you dare to buy anything else!” | money and the fluttering sheet 
Mrs. Banfield broke in impulsively. ‘I propose | drop into her lap. 
to send you a basket of things myself. There’ll| “It’s for you, for you to go 
be enough in it for two, and if there should| home with!’’ she gasped. 
happen to be anything left, you can turn it over | “They are sending it to you 
to the old lady. It’ll be at your room by twelve | for that, and hear what 
o’clock sharp. I intend to have that part in your|they say! ‘She 
Thanksgiving, at least.’’ Must accept it as 

“And I shall have part in yours,” said Lizzie, |a Thanksgiving 
rising and putting out both her hands. “For I | gift, and tell her 
shall remember that you wanted me here, and | that the gentle 
that is the best of it all.” men who send it 

Thanksgiving came, a bright, mild day, as | would like to have 
Thanksgivings in Colorado usually are. By | her feel that they 
nine o’clock Lizzie Colby’s guest had made her | are doing it as 
appearance, armed with needle and thread and a | they would for 
paper bag containing a sandwich and doughnut. | their mother, 
Her thin, pale face looked as sad as usual, but |and with the 
something almost like happiness came into it as | earnest hope 
she saw the pile of mending Lizzie had laid ready } that she may 
for her. | soon be safely 

It was worth something to Aunt Lina to feel|at home with 
that she could still do a service for one she loved. | those who love 

The table was set for two, and a delicious odor | her and will 
of coffee was beginning to fill the room when, at | care for her.’ ” 
twelve o'clock, the basket from Mrs. Banfield was} She could 
set down at the door. not grasp it at first, 

“Enough for two! Well, I should think so!” | the poor old heart 
Lizzie exclaimed when she saw the size of it,and|so long benumbed 
when she had reached the bottom there were | with loneliness and 
positively no words left. Aunt Lina, in a|sorrow. Over and 
tremor of excitement, had been obliged to come | over again, in an 
to her assistance. There was a chicken pie, | almost hysterical 
smoking hot, big enough for six; there was a | gladness, Lizzie had 
mince pie, a little plam pudding with hard sauce; | to read that mes- 
there were nuts and raisins, oranges and white | sage and explain ns 
grapes, a bag of salted almonds and a box of ; best she could. 
candy. ; “I believe-she 

“Why, I never! I never did!’ Aunt Lina | thought I was crazy 
kept exclaiming. ‘“‘Where did it all come from ?’’ | at first,” Lizzie said 

And Lizzie, between laughing and crying, had | to the Banfields that 
to explain: evening, as she 

“It’s from Mrs. Banfield. I told her you were | tried to give them some 
going to take dinner with me, and you see she | coherent account, * i 
remembered us.”” then she was afmid that 

The effect that dinner had on Aunt Lina’s|she was. You can't ; 
spirits was wonderful. The chicken pie reminded | imagine what it meant to 
her of those she used to make in New England. her. Even at the end 
The pudding had a flavor she recalled from the | she couldn’t understand 
days of her grandmother, and although the/a bit bow you came to 
remembrance of it all brought a tear now andj do it. If you could have 
then, she fell into a glow of loving reminiscence, | seen her on the way home,—I went with her for | 
while Lizzie, delighted at this happy mood, drew | fear she'd lose her way in her state of ecstasy,— 
her on and on with interested questions. saying over and over to herself, ‘Who crowneth 

They lingered so long in the enjoyment of it | thy life with loving-kindness,’ and whispering 
that they were still nibbling at the nuts and | prayers for blessings on you!” _ 
raisins at the moment when the Banfields were | The doctor could not stand any more of this. 
sitting down to their two o'clock dinner. “When is she going home ?”’ he asked, briskly. 

It was a family party in the big, bright dining-; Lizzie laughed. ‘1 think she’d start to-morrow 
room, just a group of relatives being added to the if she had finished allmy mending. There’s two | 
usual household. \ pair of stockings left, and she found a skirt that | 

“But I thought you were going to have that; needs bindimg. She'll probably wait till Mon-! 
little dressmaker we like so much,” said Doctor | day.’’ And then she rose, saying, with a happy | 
Banfield, suddenly, in the midst of the meal. sigh, “Oh, what a Thanksgiving I’ve had!” 

“So I was,” said Mrs. Banfield, with a sigh.; ‘What a Thanksgiving you’ve made!” said 















“HE MADE A LAST SUPREME EFFORT 
AND GRIPPED THE COVETED PEG."” 


‘innocent little white flag. 


Dutch 
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UST our luck!” 


start the fire and begin cooking breakfast. His 


Gus Lafee finished wiping his hands and disappointment and grief were too deep for any. 
Sullenly threw the towel upon the rocks. ! thing but silence, and Hazard, who felt likewise, 
And then she shook her head with decision. believe I'll turn it in to the old woman’s fund. | His attitude was one of deep dejection. The light never opened his mouth as he fed the horses, nor 
“But it wouldn’t take the place of her coming to Did you say it was twenty dollars she lacked ?’’ | seemed gone out of the day and the glory from | once laid his head against their arching necks 


longer yielded its customary zest. 

“Just our luck!” Gus repeated, this time 
avowedly for the edification of another young 
fellow who was busily engaged in sousing his 
head in the water of the lake. 





























“What are you 
grumbling about, 
anyway?” Haz 
ard Van Dorn 
lifted a soap-rimed 

face questioningly. His 
eyes were shut. ““What’s 
our luck ?”” 

“Look there!’’ Gus 
threw a moody glance 
skyward. “Some duffer’s 
We've 
been scooped, that’s all!” 

Hazard opened his 
| eyes, and caught a fleeting 

glimpse of a white flag 
g arrogantly on the 
edge of a wall of rock 
pearly a mile above his 
head. Then his eyes 
closed with a snap, and 
his face wrinkled spasmodically. Gus threw him 
the towel, and uncommiseratingly watched him 
wipe out the offending soap. He felt too blue 
himself to take stock in trivialities. 

Hazard groaned. 

“Does it hurt—much?” Gus queried, coldly, 
without interest, as if it were no more than his 
duty to ask after the welfare of his comrade. 

“T guess it does.” responded the suffering one. 

“Soap’s pretty strong, eh? Noticed it myself.” 

“*Tisn't the soap. It’s—it’s that!” He 
opened his reddened eyes and pointed toward the 
“Thhat’s what hurts.’”” 
Gus Lafee did not reply, but turned away to 








got ahead of us. 











“Twenty-eight now,” said Mrs. Banfield,| the golden sun. Even the keen mountain air |or passed caressing fingers through their mane, 
| was devoid of relish, and the early morning no! The two boys were blind, also, to the manifold 


glories of Mirror Lake which reposed at their 
very feet. Nine times, had they chosen to move 
along its margin the short distance of a hundred 
yards, could they have seen the sunrise Tepeated : 
nine times, from behind as many successive 
peaks, could they have seen the great orb rar 
his blazing rim; and nine times, had they but 
looked into the waters of the lake, could they 
have seen the phenomena reflected faithfully and 
vividly. But all the Titanic grandeur of the 
scene was lost tothem. They had been robbed 
of the chief pleasure of their trip to Yosemite 
Valley. They had been frustrated in their long. 
cherished design upon Half Dome, and hence 
were rendered disconsolate and blind to the 
beauties and the wonders of the place. 

Half Dome rears its ice-scarred head fully five 
thousand feet above the level floor of Yosemite 
Valley. In the name itself of this great rock lies 
an accurate and complete description. Nothing 
more nor less is it than a cyclopean, roundel 
dome, split in half as cleanly as an apple that is 
divided bya knife. It is, perhaps, quite needless 
to state that but one-half remains, hence its 
name, the other half having been carried away 
by the great ice-river in the stormy time of the 
Glacial Period. In that dim day one of thie 
frigid rivers gouged a mighty channel from cut 
the solid rock. This channel to-day is Yosemite 
Valley. But to return to the Half Dome. (in 
its northeastern side, by circuitous trails and stiff 
climbing, one may gain the Saddle. Against the 
slope of the Dome the Saddle leans like a gigantic 
slab, and from the top of this slab, one thousand 
feet in length, curves the great circle to the 
summit of the Dome. A few degrees too steep 
for unaided climbing, these one thousand fet 
defied for years the adventurous spirits who fixed 
yearning eyes upon the crest above. 

One day, a couple of clear-headed mountaineers 
proceeded to insert iron eye-bolts into holes which 
they drilled into the rock every few feet apart 
But when they found themselves three hundred 
feet above the Saddle, clinging like flies to the 
precarious wall with on either hand a yawning 
abyss, their nerves failed them and they aban 
doned the enterprise. So it remained for an 
indomitable Scotchman, one George Anderson, 
finally to achieve the feat. Beginning where 
they had left off, drilling and climbing fora week, 
he at last set foot upon that awful summit and 
gazed down into the depths where Mirror Lake 
Teposed, nearly a mile beneath. 

In the years which followed, many bold ma 
took advantage of the huge rope ladder which he 
had put in place; but one winter ladder, cables 
and all were carried away by the snow amd ice. 
True, most of the eye-bolts, twisted and bent, 
remained. But few men essayed the hazardous 
undertaking, and of those few more than one 
gave up his life on the treacherous heights, and 
not one succeeded. 

But Gus Lafee and Hazard Van Dom had 
left the smiling valley-land of California and 
journeyed into the high Sierras, intent on the 
great adventure. And thus it was that their 
disappointment was deep and grievous wher 
they awoke on this morning to receive the fore- 
stalling message of the little white flag. 

“Camped at the foot of the Saddle last night 
and went up at the first peep of day,” Hamrd 
ventured, long after the silent breakfast had beet 
tucked away and the dishes washed. 

Gus nodded. it was not in the nature of things 
that a youth’s spirits should Jong remain at ow 
ebb, and his tongue was beginning to loosen. 

“Guess he’s down by now, lying in camp and 
feeling as big as Alexander,”’ the other went 00. 
“and I don’t blame him, either, only I wish it 
were we.”” 

“You can be sure he’s down,” Gus spoke up 
at last. “It’s mighty warm on that naked rock 
with the sun beating down on it at this time of 
year. That was our plan, you know, to go UP 
early and come down early. And any man, 
sensible enough to get to the top, is bound to 
have sense enough to do it before the rock ges 
hot and his hands sweaty.” 

“And you can be sure he didn’t take his shoes 
with him.” Hazard rolled over on his beck and 
lazily regarded the speck of flag fluttering briskly 
on the sheer edge of the precipice. “Say!” He 
sat up with a start. ‘“QWhgt’s that?” 

A metallic ray of light flashed out from the 
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sommit of ae Domne, then a second and a third. 
The heads © boys were craned backward 
on the instant, agog with excitement. 

“What a duffer!” Gus cried. “Why didn’t | 
he come down when it was cool ?”” 

Hazard shook his head slowly, as if the ques- 
tion were too deep for immediate answer and | 
they had better defer judgment. 

The flashes continued, and as the boys soon | 
noted, at irregular intervals of duration and | 
disappearance. Now they were long, now short; | 
and again they came and went with great 
Tapidity, or ceased altogether for several moments 
at a time. 

“f have it!” Hazard’s face lighted up with 
the coming of understanding. “I have it! That 
fellow up there is trying to talk to us. He’s 
flashing the sunlight down to us on a pocket- 
mirror—dot, dash ; dot, dash; don’t you see?” 

The light also began to break in Gus's face. | 
“Ah, I know! It’s what they do in war-time— 
signaling. They call it heliographing, don’t 
they? Same thing as telegraphing, only it’s’ 
done without wires. And they use the same 
dots and dashes, too.’’ | 

“Yes, the Morse alphabet. Wish I knew it.” | 

“Same bere. He surely must have something | 
to say to us, or he wouldn’t be kicking up all | 
that rumpus.’ 

Still the flashes came and went persistently, | 
till Gus exclaimed: “That chap’s in trouble, | 
that’s what’s the matter with him! Most likely | 
he’s hurt himself or something or other.” | 

“Go on!” Hazard scouted. 

Gus got out the shotgun and fired both barrels | 
three times in rapid succession. A perfect flutter 
of flashes came back before the echoes had | 
ceased their antics. So unmistakable was the | 
message that even doubting Hazard was con- | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Time and again Hazard coiled his lariat in true 
cowboy fashion and made the cast, and time 
| and again was he baffled by the elusive peg. 
Nor could Gus do better. Taking advantage of 
inequalities in the surface, they scrambled twenty 
feet up the Dome and found they could rest in a 
shallow crevice. The cleft side of the Dome was 
so near that they could look over its edge from 
the crevice and gaze down the smooth, absolutely 
vertical wall for nearly two thousand feet. It 
was yet too dark down below for them to see 
farther. 

The peg was now fifty feet away, but the path 
they must cover to get to it was quite smooth, 


and ran at an inclination of nearly fifty degrees. | 


It seemed impossible, in that intervening space, 
to find a resting-place. Kither the climber must 
keep going up, or he must slide down; he could 


| not stop. But just here ruse the danger. The 


Dome was sphere-shaped, and if he should begin 
to slide, his course would be, not to the point 


from which he had started and where the Saddle | 
would catch him, but off to the south toward | 


Little Yosemite. This meant a plunge of half a 
mile. 

“T’ll try it,” Gus said, simply. 

They knotted the two lariats together, so that 
they had over a hundred feet of rope between 


| them; and then each boy tied an end to his 


waist. 

“If I slide,” Gus cautioned, “come in on the 
slack and brace yourself. If you don't, you'll 
follow me, that’s all!” 

“Ay, ay |” was the confident response. “Better 
take a nip before you start?” 


Gus glanced at the proffered bottle. He knew | 


himself and of what he was capable. “Wait till 
I make the peg and you join me. All ready?” 
“ay.” 


vinced that the man who had forestalled them! He struck out like a cat, on all fours, clawing 
stood in some grave danger. j energetically as he urged his upward progréss, 

“Quick, Gus,” he cried, ‘‘and pack! I’ll see | his comrade paying out the rope carefully. At 
to the horses. Our trip hasn’t come to nothing, first his speed was good, but gradually it 
after all. We've got to go right up Half Dome | dwindled. Now he was fifteen feet from the 


and rescue him. Where’s the map? Iluw do; 
we get to the Saddle?” 

“‘Taking the horse-trail below the Vernal | 
Falis,’’’ Gus read from the guide-book, “ ‘one | 
mile of brisk travelling brings the tourist to the 
world-famed Nevada Fall. Close by, rising up 
in all its pomp and glory, the Cap of Liberty 
stands guard —’”’ 

“Skip all that!” Hazard impatiently inter- | 
rupted. “The trail’s what we want.”’ 

“Oh, here it is! ‘Following the trail up the 
side of the fall will bring you to the forks. The | 
left one leads to Little Yosemite Valley, Clond’s ' 
Rest and other points.’ ” 

“Hold on; that’ll do! I've got it on the map: 
now,” again interrupted Hazard. “From the 
Cloud’s Rest trail a dotted line leads off to Half ' 
Dome. That shows the trail’s abandoned. 
We'll have to look sharp to find it. It’s a day's | 

“And to think of all that travelling, when right . 
here we’re at the bottom of the Dome!”’ Gus 
complained, staring up wistfully at the goal. 

“That’s because this is Yosemite, and all the 
More reason for us to hurry. Come on! Be 
lively, now!” 

Well used as they were to trail life, but few 


peg, now ten, now eight—but going, oh, so slowly! 
Hazard, looking up from his crevice, felt a 
contempt for him and disappointment in him. 
It did look easy. Now Gus was five feet away, 
and after a painful effort, four feet. But when 
only a yard intervened, he came to a standstill— 
not exactly a standstill, for, like a squirrel in a 
| wheel, he maintained his position on the face of 
the Dome by the most desperate clawing. 

He had failed, that was evident. The question 
now was, how to save himself. With a sudden, 
catlike movement he whirled over on his back, 
caught his heel in a tiny, saucer-shaped depres- 
sion and sat up. Then his courage failed him. 
Day had at last penetrated to the floor of the 


valley, and be was appalled at the frightful . 


distance. 

“Go abead and make it!’ Hazard ordered; 
but Gus merely shook his head. 

“Then come down!” 

Again he shook his head. This was his ordeal, 
to sit, nerveless and insecure, on the brink of 
the precipice. But Hazard, lying safely in his 


was less difficult for his one hundred and sixteen 
pounds to cling to the smooth rock than for | 
Hazard’s one hundred and sixty-five; also, that | 
it was easier for one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds to bring a sliding one hundred and sixteen 
to a stop than vice versa. And further, that 
he had the benefit of his previous experience. 
Hazard saw the justice of this, although it was 
with great reluctance that he gave in. 

Success vindicated Gus’s contention. The 
second time, just as it seemed as if his slide) 
would be repeated, he made a last supreme effort 
;and gripped the coveted peg. By means of the 
| rope, Ilazard quickly joined him. The next peg 
was nearly sixty feet away; but for nearly half 
| that distance the base of some glacier in the) 
| forgotten past had ground a shallow furrow. 
Taking advantage of this, it was easy for Gus 
to lasso the eye-bolt. And it seemed, as was 
| really the case, that the hardest part of the 
task was over. Tre, the curve steepened to} 
nearly sixty degrees above them, but a compara- 
tively unbroken line of eye-bolts, six feet apart, | 
awaited the lads. They no longer had even to 
| use the lasso. Standing on one peg it was child’s ' 
play to throw the bight of the rope over the next 
and to draw themselves up to it. 

A bronzed and bearded man met them at the 
top and gripped their hands in hearty fellowship. 
| “Talk about your Mont Blancs!’’ he ex-| 
claimed, pausing in the midst of greeting them to 
survey the mighty panorama. “But there’s 
nothing on all the earth, nor over it, nor under 
| it, to compare with this!’’ Then he recollected 
himself and thanked them for coming to his aid. 








No, he was not hurt or injured in any way.) 
Simply because of his own carelessness, just as 
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he had arrived at the top the previous day, he 
had dropped his climbing rope. Of course it 
was impossible to descend without it. Did they 
understand heliographing? No? That was 
strange! How did they — 

“Oh, we knew something was the matter,” 
Gus interrupted, “from the way you flashed 
when we fired off the shotgun.” 

“Find it pretty cold last night without blan- 
kets?’? Hazard queried. 


“I should say so. I’ve hardly thawed out 
yet.” 

“Have some of this.” Hazard shoved the 
flask over to him. 


The stranger regarded him quite seriously for 
a moment, then said, ‘“My dear fellow, do you 
see that row of pegs? Since it is my honest 
intention to cdimb down them very shortly, I am 
forced to decline. No, 1 don’t think I’ll have 
any, though I thank you just the same.” 

Tiazard glanced at Gus and then put the flask 
back in his pocket. But when they pulled the 
doubled rope through the last eye-bolt and set 
foot on the Saddle, he again drew out the bottle. 

“Now that we’re down, we don’t need it,”” he 
remarked, pithily. ‘And I’ve about come to 
the conclusion that there isn’t very much in 
Dutch courage, after all.” He gazed up the 
great curve of the Dome. ‘Look at what we’ve 
done without it!” 

Several seconds thereafter a party of tourists, 
gathered at the margin of Mirror Lake, were 
astounded at the unwonted phenomenon of a 
whisky flask descending upon them like a comet 
out of a clear sky; and all the way back to the 
hotel they marveled greatly at the wonders of 
nature, especially meteorites. 



















dollars each, something more than 
had been paid for the Egyptian 

sort. 
The Supply, loaded with camels 
and fodder, reached its port on the 
Gulf of Mexico, on February 10, 1857. 
Three had died during the voyage, 
and sixty-two remained well and 
hearty. The strange beasts “were 
laboriously landed in the course of several 
days. Under the care of Capt. J. N» Palmer 
about half the herd were taken inland to Camp 
Verde, where they began their military service 
for Uncle Sam. ‘The others were kept at 


Indianola, where it was proposed to experiment 
with them as beasts of burden in moving army 
supplies in arid regions. 

In Texas and the territories are men who, to 


erevice, now had to face his own ordeal, but one large herd of camels to the Southwest for army | this day, tell amusing stories of the attempts to 
of a different nature. When Gus began to slide, uses, and that a hoary, decrepit remnant of the use camels in the army service. A series of 
—as he soon must,—would he, Hazard, be able herd has been wandering in southern Arizona experiments in testing the physical strength and 
to take in the slack and then meet the shock as and New Mexico until recently. | the ability to go long distances in hot weather 





minutes sufficed to see the camp equipage on the other tautened the rope and darted toward The importation of camels was advised in the | without water were made. Baskets and hampers 


the backs of the packhorses and the boys in the 


saddle. In the late twilight of that evening they lay, apparently safe, but in reality harnessed to to the newly found gold-fields in California. ' lashed to the camels’ backs. 


hobbled their animals in a tiny mountain meadow, 


and cooked coffee and bacon for themselves at | 


the very base of the Saddle. Here, also, before 
they turned into their blankets, they found the 
camp of the unlucky stranger who was destined 


to spend the night on the naked roof of the Dome. ; 
Dawn was brightening into day when the, 


panting lads threw themselves duwn at the 
summit of the Saddle and began taking off their 
shoes. Looking down from the great height, 
they seemed perched upon the ridge-pole of the 
world, and even the snow-crowned Sierra peaks 
seemed beneath them. Directly below, on the 
one hand, lay Little Yosemite Valley, half a mile 
deep; on the other hand, Big Yosemite, a mile. 
Already the sun’s rays were striking about the 
adventurers, but the darkness of night still 
shrouded the two great gulfs into which they 
peered. And above them, bathed in the full day, 
Tose only the majestic curve of the Dome. 

“What’s that for?” Gus asked, pointing toa 
leather-shielded fiask which Hazard was securely 
fastening in his shirt pucket. 

“Duteh courage, of course,” was the reply. 
“We'll need all our nerve in this undertaking, 
and a little bit more, and,” he tapped the flask | 
significantly, “here's the little bit more.” 

“Good idea,”’ Gus commented. 

How they had ever come possessed of this 
erroneous idea, it would be nard to discover; but 
they were young yet, and there remained for} 
them many uncut pages of life. Believers, also, 
in the efficacy of whisky as a remedy for snake 
bite, they had brought with them a fair supply 
of medicine-chest liquor. As yet they had not; 
touched it. 

“Have some before we start” Hazard asked. 

Gus looked into the gulf and shook his head. 
“Better wait till we get up higher and the climb- 
ing is more ticklish.” 

Some seventy feet above them projected the 
first eye-bolt. The winter accumulations of ice 
had twisted and bent it down till it did not stand 
more than a bare inch and a half above the rock 
—a most difficult object to lasso at such a distance. 





the plunge? It seemed doubtful. And there he early fifties, when there was a great migration : 
| death. Then rose the temptation. Why not Trains of oxen, horses and mules, wagons loaded 
cast off the rope about his waist? Te would be with human beings, household effects and pro- 
safe at all events. It was a simple way out of visions moved in slow procession from Texas 
the difficulty. There was no need that two and Missouri across the burning deserts of the 
should perish. But it was impossible for such Southwest, on to the new El Dorado. Trans- 
temptation to overcome his pride of race, and his continental railroads were hardly dreamed of in | 
own pride in himself and in his bouor. So the those days, and the army was principally occu- 
| rope remained about him. pied in the West. 
“Come down!” he ordered; but Gus seemed _ Lieut. Edward F. Beale, afterward a brigadier- 
| to have become petrified. ' general and minister to Austria, while stationed 
“Come down,” he threatened, “or I’ll drag you at old Fort Yuma, on the border between | 
down!” He pulled on the rope to show he was California and Arizona and on the edge of the ; 
in earnest. | Colorado desert, saw one of the streams of 
“Don’t you dare!’ Gus articulated through migration passing by. There was 80 much | 
his chattering teeth. | disease and suffering and death among the 
“Sure, I will, if you don’t come!’”’ Again he ; horses and mules that he cast about in his mind | 
jerked the rope. | for other animals of transport, and came to the | 
With a despairing gurgle Gus started, doing ._ opinion that camels could be used to inestimable 
his best to work sideways from the plunge. | advantage. So he, in connection with Captain 
Hazard, every sense on the alert, almost exulting ; Adams of the garrison, wrote at length on the | 
in his perfect coolness, touk in the slack with | matter to Jefferson Davis, the Secretary of War, 
deft rapidity. Then, asthe rope bean totighten, enclosing pictures showing the different uses to 
he braced himself. The shock drew him half! which the “‘ship of the desert” might be put—j; 


out of the crevice; but he heki firm and served 
as the center of the circle, while Gus, with the 
rope as a radius, described the cireumference and 
ended up on the extreme southern edge of the 
Saddle. A few moments later Hazard was 
offering him the flask. 

“Take some yourself,’’ Gus said. 

“No; you. I don’t need it.” 

“And I’m past needing it.” Evidently Gus 
was dubious of the bottle and its contents. 

Hazard ptt it away in his pocket. ‘‘Are you 
game,” he asked, “or are you going to give it up?” 

“Never !’’ Gus protested. “I am game. No 
Lafee ever showed the white feather yet. And 
if I did lose my grit up there, it was only for the 
moment—sort of like seasickness. I’m all right 
now, and I’m guing to the top.” 

“Good !”’ encouraged Hazard. “You lie in the 
crevice this time, and I’ll show you how easy it 
is” 

But Gus refused. He held that it was easier 
and safer for him to try again, arguing that it 


carrying field cannon, hauling caissons and 
| conveying sharpshooters at a brisk trot to the 
| front of an engagement. | 

The ideas of the young officers were enthusi- | 
astically received by Mr. Davis, and a commission 
‘was soon sent out from San Antonio, Texas, 
\to Arizona to ascertain the military uses to; 
which .camels could be put in the Southwest. | 
The commission made a favorable report, and 
the outcome was a bill appropriating thirty | 
thousand dollars for the purchase and importa- ! 
tion of camels. 


The Camels Arrive. 


IN December, 1854, Maj. C. Wayne was sent 
to Egypt and Arabia to buy seventy-five 
camels. He purchased the first lot in Cairo. Hav- 
ing taken in these, the naval store-ship Supply 
sailed to Smyrna, and thirty camels of another 








variety and from the Arabian desert were bought. | 
These cost from seventy-five to three hundred ' 





of provisions of great weight were experimentally 
But from the first 
the hostlers and stablemen were opposed to 
having anything to do with the strange beasts; 
teamsters declined to transport provisions across 
the deserts with them; the horses in the cavalry 
became restive and ugly when stabled or cor- 
Talled with them. 


Hated by Army Hostlers. 


E animals were not properly cared for. 
Several died. In vain the army officers urged 
the hostlers to give the camels a fair trial. There 
were frequent reports that one or two had 
broken away during the night and wandered 
away across sandy plains, and it has been 
suspected that extraordinary zeal was not always 
put forth to find the animals and bring them 
back for military service. 

From May, 1858, until 1861 some thirty of 
; them, which had become partly domesticated 
to American ways and adapted to the climate of 
the Southwest, were kept at the United States 
forts at Verde, El Paso and Yuma. They were 
fed and cared for at the expense of the War 
Department, but because the troopers and 
teamsters in the service could not be induced 
or forced to use the beasts instead of horses and 
mules, and especially because of the clumsiness 
of the camels’ harness and the unusual labor in 
packing and preparing a ship of the desert for 
service, they were seldom used. In the last year 
or two of their stay at the garrisons they were 
merely pensioners upon Uncle Sam’s bounty, 
and were never brought into service. 

Then the Civil War came on, and in the stir 
and wild excitement of those days in every army 
fort all attention was turned from the camels. 
The forts in Texas and Arizona fell into disuse, 
and the beasts were allowed to wander away at. 
will They travelled in pairs, and sometimes in 
bunches of four and six, across the deserts and 
into the mountains. Some lived for years in the 
Panhandle of Texas, and in a few years made 
their way as far south as the State of Sonora in 
Mexico,—In some instancesjthey multiplied, but 
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in twenty years most of them died among the 
mountains, or were killed by the Indians. 
At intervals in the last dozen years the soldiers 





THE YOUTH’S 


It is likely that a few of these camels still sur- 
vive, but they have not been seen in the central | | 
| part of either New Mexico or Arizona in several 


COMPANION. 


| round the Cape and popper’s in Europe and | i 


nobody but me to look after you!” 
Darl dressed herself as if nothing had happened, | 


NOVEMBER 2, 1900, 


in the spot behind the retina where the picture 
of the pier, of the yellow curls and the little 
sinking hands remained engraved as if it had 


in the garrisons in New Mexico and Arizona| years. A number of the members of the Inter- and put her crimson boating-dress on the piazza , been stamped with red-hot iron—all that devel. 
have seen stray descendants of the original herd | national Boundary Commission that recently | | roof to dry. She got into a fresh white gown | oped later. 


running about on the alkali plains and amid the 
sage-brush and cactus. All reports agree that 
* the animals have grown white with age, are as 


hide has assumed a hard, leathery appearance, 
and that they have hard, bony, horny hoofs, 
unlike the cushiony feet of the well-kept camel. 









x 


straight, healthy 
and happy; hand- 
some in her best 


moments, and at 
all times a whole- 


some, sensible, pleasant-looking young person, | narrowed swiftly. 
who thought very well of the world as a place to | now—see! 








HE ran down | little, teasing brother! 
to the rocks, a like fire, 
slim girl, tall and | elements, as if 


finished a survey of the boundary-line between | with a tiny clover-blossom on it, and braided her 


By degrees the shades came down, then the 


the U nited States and Mexico report that they saw | wet hair and went down to dinner, looking as | blinds were shut in. The girl had lain for a 
two camels on their progress through southern | dainty and feminine as if she had never rowed a ' ' year now in a dark room. One of her doctors 
wild and intractable as any mustang; that their ; Arizona, and the animals, although seen well! stroke in her life. She felt a little queer, and had blistered her spine, and she had since been 


| only through a field-glass, appeared to be in their 


found it hard to eat. 


She walked out to the unable to turn upon it. 


She lay upon her cheek 


prime, and probably were descendants of some of | rocks restlessly, to see if the captain had moored | and the side of her shoulder. She could nt 
Henry G. TInsLry. 


the original herd. 








The Gull’s Wing flew: 





‘the Gull’s Wing. Turning suddenly, she saw | receive visitors. She slept with difficulty, It 
that the rocks were thick and gay with people. | was a year and a half since she had stepped foot 


The hotels and cottages had all turned out as if | to the floor. 
| what mothers mean. 


to see a great sight. 
Darl looked round to see what it was. Thén 
the people set up a storming shout, and cheered 





; and cheered until the rocks rang. And the ‘it had not been for my mother —” but she could 


In that black time Darl found out 


“For a year she sat in my dark room and held 
my hands,” said the girl, long afterward. “If 


little embroidered boy and his mother were | not finish her sentence, and never has been able 


coming toward her. And the cries went up: 
“Hurrah! Hurrah for her! 


Hurrah !” | 
“Hurrah for a live heroine!’”’ cried a young: preposterous! 





to do so to this day. 
At first it had all seemed so incredible, so 
She would wake from dreams 


like wind, like light, like the very | man’s voice. ‘We don’t have too many of of being in her boat or on her bicycle. She 

nature herself had closed her) ’em! Hurrah! Hurrah!” would start some morning and think: “There's 

mighty hand oyer the girl’s fingers on the oars,; “Three more for her! Three more! More!” ! a handicap to-day. I must ciean my golf-clubs.”" 

as a parent’s grasp covers the fingers of a shouted the summer people. Darl, in her thin! (ne day, when everything was at its worst, she 

favorite child whom one teaches to do a difficult white dress with the clover-blossoms on it, stood found herself repeating those verses she had 
thing. modestly. She looked perplexed. Her lip : made the day she saved the child: 


The distance between the boat and the boy | 
He had risen to the surface | 
See the piteous, little, clutching | 


live in, and liked to share her good opinion of life! hands! Only a few oars’ lengths now, and — | 


with other people. Although her eyes were 


“But how can I get him into the boat?” The | 


blue, her skin was of a rich, deep tint, and her , sudden consciousness of the worst feature in the | 
hair of the black that plays with brown. She! desperate situation smote Dar! as if a big, third , 


had a strong hand, for she could handle 
an oar and a golf-club. And she had 
ashapely, sturdy foot, not too small, 
for she could walk her eight miles or 
ride her bicycle twenty and never 
know it. Ina word, she was a “new 
girl,” so far as it is new for girls to be 
athletic and independent, courageous 
and well. But Mary Darl was not 
too new. She had not lost a certain 
something that many new girls throw 
away as an outgrown fashion,—that 
indefinable quality, as gentle as our 
ideal of womanhood and as winning 
as its sweetest representatives,—that 
mystery which we call charm. 

She was eighteen, and her next 
birthday would fall in midwinter. 
Her name was Mary Darling — Mary 
Darling Dennison. Most people called 
her Darl. The oldest and the youngest 
members of the family—these being 
her ‘mother and a thumping and 
opinionated little brother—called her 
Mary Darl. Trippit stood on the 
beach now, and shouted severely : 

“Mary Darl! Mary Darl! I want 
to go too—oo—oo! Mary Darl, it isn’t 
ladylike for you to go rowing with- 
out a man aboard!” 

Darl hauled in her mooring-line steadlly, hand 
over hand. The boat bowed and answered 
eagerly. The rope came in splashing from the 
water, spattering her crimson flannel boating- 
dress with sparkling drops. 

There was a nurse in a white cap and apron 
over on the hotel pier, watching a little yellow- 


haired boy in a blue suit, with a big, embroidered | 


collar. He was throwing a little ship into the 
water by a string; the tide was running out, 
and the little ship swayed toward the bay. 

Darl rowed out into the harbor with the swift, 
strong, even stroke taught her by the old captain 
in whose cottage the family had spent every 
summer since Trippit was out of baby clothes. 

For very joy of living and for very love of the 
sea, and for youth and health and happiness she 
sang as she rowed, making up words and tune 
as they came along,—for Darl did such things 
now and then, and not very badly for a girl, 
and holding her measure to the rhythm of her 
oars: 

“My oars keep tlme 
To all the rhyme 
That haunts my heart upon the sea. 
Oh, could I sing 


The lovely thing 
That drifts and dips away from me! 


Free as the sky 


The tide’s setting out pretty strong. 
Am I-am L. 


Back water! Starboard oar! Put about! ILullo!”” 

That verse was never finished. Darl stopped 
making poetry, and with a tremendous pull 
headed suddenly for the shore. For as she put 
about the girl had seen upon the hotel pier one 
of the sights that make the strongest heart leap 
to the throat. The nurse-maid in the cap and 
apron was wringing her hands. People were 
running wildly about. The little boy in the 
embroidered collar, leaning too far over to sail 
his ship, had fallen into the water, and the 
strong tide was bearing him out. 

Darl’s keen young eyes took it all in, as the 
Gull’s Wing spun over the light sea. She fixed 
her gazé upon the broad, embroidered collar as it 
sank. The long, yellow curls floated out straight 
a moment and went under. (ne little hand 
clutched at the air and disappeared. 

“That must be the second time!” she thought. 
The muscles stood out on her round, bared arms, 
where the crimson sleeve was rolled up. The 
Gull’s Wing raced through its own foam. 

“He’s not as big as Trippit,” she said aloud. 
“Somebody's little brother; somebody’s dear, 


Ho, hum! 





wave had hit 
her in the face. 

Without fear or faintness, 
without the instant’s hesita- 
tion that would have been 
the fatal thing, she leaped 
from the Gull’s Wing into 
the water. 

A ery went up from the 
shore as the girl went down. 
When she came up and 
struck out, swimming stur- 
dily, this deepened toa shout. 
For from hotel and cottage 
people were collecting now, and men were dashing 
the dory from the float, and sailboats were luffing 





were all too late. Only the girl was in time. 
Darl swam like a crimson fish. Her boating- 
dress grew clogged and heavy. 

As the little fellow sank she got the tips of her 
fingers on the edge of his embroidered collar. 
Ittore! Then she clutched a yellow curl—two— 
a handful, and so her strong grip, as strong as a 
boy’s, and far more subtle to perceive and quick | 
to act, caught the blue flannel shoulder of the | 
child’s blouse. She swam on, holding him with | 
that fierceness which is so much alike both in 


| hate and in mercy, when you come to the stress 


of it. Then a boat met her, and some one took 
the child from her grasp, and some one else gave 
her a hand while she climbed over the stern. 
But all she said was: i 

“1 think I’ll swim back now, and get my | 
boat.’” And she was quite surprised and a little 
mortified that she was not allowed to do so. 
Then she saw that the old captain with whom 
she boarded was one of the men. 

“You get home to yer ma!’’ he said, gruffly. 
“T'll find the Gull’s Wing when I see proper.” 

She wondered why he spoke so crossly. But 
when she looked into his face, she saw that it 
worked like a ragged mainsail in a gale and that 
his eyes were wet. 

Darl stole away unnoticed, she thought. She 
ran over the grass in her dripping, crimson 
boating-dress. The water flashed on her like a 
fringe of gems. She drew the sleeves over her 
bared arms and got as fast as she cculd to her 
own room. | 

“I told you you needed a man aboard!’’ said | 
Trippit, severely. “If you’d tooken me, you 
wouldn't ’a’ got drownded while mommer’s gone | 


trembled. 
“Lord ’a’ massy!”’ said the captain. “Ben’t 
you goin’ to make ’em a bow nor nothin’?”” 


“Why,” said Darl, turning as white as her! 


organdy, “they don’t mean me!” 





“Free as the sky 
Am I—am I—" 


She broke off, with a low moan. 
Now, as Darl thought it over on her strongest 


‘days, it seemed to her that she had borne her 


suffering very badly. It took her so long to 


All this was—how many ages? A lifetime understand that she must lie on that bed, that 


“WHY, THEY DON'T MEAN ME!"" 


ago! 





Darl stirred upon her bed and called in| was called to see Darl. 


she could not get up and walk and 
Tun and row and ride and bicyce. 
At first, so it seemed to her, she had 
been very stupid about the whole 
thing. How could she, Mary Dai 
Dennison, how could she be a bed- 
Tidden invalid and stay so till she 
‘was a gray old woman, unable to die, 
unable to live? Impossible! 

She remembered when it first 0 
curred to her that the days when she 
was fighting the hardest to get well 
people thought her cross and fretful 
She remembered one morning when 
it first struck her that she was be 
ginning to get the invalid’s whine. 
There was another day when the 
thought distinctly came to her that 
she might spare her mother steps 

and sleep. This preceded the time 

when she grew to suspect that she 
might find it possible to spare her 
mother’s feelings. 

She could never forget the rainy 
Sunday. afternoon when the idea 
first made itself plain to her that 
sympathy is the most precious coin 
of life and must not be spent reck- 
lessly, and that the sick must not 
be beggars for it. The cruel lessons 
of invalidism, the long lessons of 
fortitude and _ self-repression and 
silence came hard to this young 
thing, smitten down out of a vigor- 
ous, joyous girlhood, like a wild 
creature disabled but not killed by 
a shot. 

“T have been @ poor scholar,” 
thought Darl, in her own dry way. 
“TJ shall never stand at the head of 
my class. All the other sick old 
ladies will outrank me when I get 
gray and wizzled up.” 

One day, late in the sickest 
winter of her life, a new doctor 

He was a distinguished 


the weak tone of the helpless who are dependent man, gruff, as people of power sometimes are. 
on the bay and turning in to help. But they | upon the devotion of one being for their every He strode into the dark room where the girl was 


want. 
“Yes, Mary Darl! Mother is here.” 


lying with her face turned down. 
“Please step softly, doctor,” begged the mother, 


Her mother’s footfall moved without sound ina whisper. 


across a darkened room, and her mother’s face, 


“Open the blinds!” commanded the doctor, in 


comforting and crooning, bent over the pillows , a tremendous voice. Darl winced. 
on which the girl’s young head had lain for | 


almost two piteous years. 


| 


No one knew just why or just how it had, 


befallen. 
science of New England could not tell. There 
had been a few languorous days after that plunge 
and effort in the water; the summer people 
flocked about the cottage to make a lion of her, 
but the girl grew suddenly averse to seeing them, 
and began to keep her room. The young man 
who called her a heroine disappeared ; the mother 
of the child whom she had saved called and 
left her card, and took train for a Western 
home, and neither she nor the little boy with 
the yellow curls was ever heard of more. 

Darl left the captain’s house that fateful 
summer on a litter—a suddenly smitten invalid 


What ailed her or did not ail her the | man. 


bound by a mysterious malady. Systems and | 


doctors and cures had tried their best and 
their worst at her case. The girl had grown 
obstinately and steadily worse. The terrible 


| sensitiveness to nvises, which is the worst form 


of suffering in certain perplexing cases, came on 
slowly. What an instrument of torture was 
Trippit in those first days before it came to be 
understood that she could not bear a thumping 
little brother in her part of the house! His 
drums, his horns, his firecrackers, his parties of 
| boys and always his lungs and his shoes—what 
torments they stood for! 


“The light hurts her,’’ pleaded the mother, 
timidly. 

“Open the blinds!” thundered the eminent 
“Now let me see your face!” he ordered 
the patient. 

“I will when you speak to me properly!” 
flashed the girl from the pillows. 

“The mischief!’ laughed the doctor. ‘“‘She'l 
get well.” When he saw Darl’s face, his own 
melted with compassion. 

“Shut the blind again,” he said, gently. “she 
really cannot bear the light. But we'll get 
over all that. She’s made of the right stuf. 
Now, my girl, listen to me —” 

“I'm not your girl,” interrupted Darl, in 
quite a strong voice, “and I’m glad I'm not! 
You make me angry.” 

“Glad of it!’’ retorted the doctor. “Glad I 
do. It will do you good to get mad. You're 
too resigned and—that kind of thing.” 

“T resigned?’’ cried Darl. ‘Why, I never 
have been resigned a minute! And I'm not 
that kind of thing! I've never been patient or 
pleasant or unselfish or pious or willing to bear 
it, or any of that—not since I was sick! You're 
no idea how horrid IT am! You can’t gues 
what a shabby invalid I continue to be—and 
can’t help being. I’m a disgrace to my pro 
fession!”” 

A queer expression touched the doctor's face. 


Then the sensitiveness to light, the soreness ‘Tle looked about as if for confirmation of the 
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character Which th © girl gave herself, but the 


mother bad lett wee and patient together. 

“There 'S (Rone to contradict you,” observed 
the doctols “So I must take your word for it. 
Bom rebel, see? Yes. They’re better patients 
than born saints; they get well faster. I like 
’em better.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Darl, obstinately, ‘that 
a born rebel might make the best saint, if she | suggested the nurse. 
felt like it. The trouble is to feel like it.” | minutes.” 

“When are you going to the seaside?’’ asked | 
the doctor, irrelevantly. The young doctor put his finger on his patient’s 

“Oh, I don’t go!” sighed Darl. ‘I wanted to, | pulse—he did not often. 
but they wouldn’t let me. They're afraid the| ‘‘You need rest. Why do you cry?” he said. 
sight of the water would bring it all back. And} “I’ve been such a disgrace to my calling!” 
the litter joggles so, getting into the cars. And | sobbed Darl. ‘TI told you so before. When I 
I can’t row, you see, or swim or anything.’’ ; put my feet to the ground it came all over me— 

“TIow much massage have you had?’’ con-| you impatient, complaining, selfish, miserable 
tinued the doctor, indifferently. ; girl, you! You’ve had the chance to be a sort 

“One ugly old woman who pinched me, and | of saint, apostle, prophet, martyr—something in 
one sentimental one who said she’d seen better | that line—and you’ve missed it forever, now 
days, and wore blue glasses. I kept her a| you're getting well. People will always say of 
week,” confessed Darl. you —"” 

“‘Where’s your mother?’ asked the doctor,| ‘Miss Darl,” said the doctor, with emotion, 
crossly’. “be still! Stop talking! Listen to me! Do 
Darl touched the electric bell that hung amid | you know what people really do say of you?” 
the fringe of her white-canopied bed. “Nobody ever dared tell me,” said Darl, 
“Mother,” said Darl, “here’s a man who, wiping her eyes. ‘It's too dreadful, I suppose.” 
hasn’t felt of my pulse or thumped my spine | 
or asked me if I’d had a disappointment! He 
said, ‘Bosh!’ when I told him they’d blistered 
me—and he hasn’t as much as mentioned that 
boy who fell into the water. He seems to bea | 
new species,” added Darl, wearily. “I turn him 

over to you.” 

“Madam,” said the doctor, “I shall send a 
suitable nurse—you are quite overtaxed—who 
will massage the patient every day for six | ' 
months. You will take your daughter to the 
seaside by the first of June. You will give her | so!” 
these pellets that I have prepared, and I shall! ‘Everybody thinks so,” replied the doctor, 
call twice a week. When I have the case well speaking more quietly than he felt. “Your | 


the captain as fast as his tennis shoes could | 


see the miracle. When they looked at Darl they 
found her sobbing. She did not often ery. 

“She is tired,’’ said the physician, in a tone 
not unlike his father’s, “She must not have so | 
many of us about. Leave her alone.’’ 

“Will you stay with her, doctor, for a little on 
“I'll be back in a few 


so many invalids. Miss Darl, you have been 
the most patient, most uncomplaining, least 
troublesome, niost considerate —” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Darl. 

“‘And the pluckiest I ever saw!’’ persisted 
the doctor. “I told you that two years ago— 
‘that day. I say itagain. You're a brave girl!”” 

“I’m too sick a girl yet to be made fun of!” 
‘flashed Darl. “Nobody else Hiying, ould think 





Headed by the nurse, the family stole out. | 


“Doctors are rather critical in their views of | 
such things,” continued the physician, “‘we see | 


carry him, and the family rushed together to! to a case like yours. It takes a thousandfold 
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Darl, it was nothing to save that boy, compared 


the pluck to bear what you’ve borne as you have | 
borne it, than it took to jump overboard from 
the Gull’s Wing, you brave, patient, splendid— 
you modest, self-forgetting girl!” 

“I don’t understand what you say,’’ whispered 
Darl, turning as pale as she had turned when 
the people cheered her on the rocks. “I think I 
must be having one of my dreams. I’m pretty 
tired, doctor; my head spins some. I don’t— 
quite—make it out distinctly. You don’t mean 
me? 

“Doctor,” she said, presently, “are you sure 
I’m going to get well now?” 

“Sure!” 

“Thank you, doctor,” she answered, sweetly, | 
and turned her face upon her pillow. 

“Oh, see here!” cried the young man. And 
then he spoke. He could not help it. And 
when her mother came in, he told her what he 
had said and how Darl had answered him. 

“Oh,” he laughed, ‘“‘she says she won’t be a| 
burden to me!”” 

“Give her time to get well,” pleaded the 
mother, putting her wet cheek against the girl’s. 

“And that will be a mighty short time!’ 
answered the young physician, joyously. 

Then he grew grave and dignified, looked like 
his father, folded her powders and went away 
to the hotel. 

Darl on her pillows lay quietly. They thought , 
she was asleep, but she was not asleep. Suddenly | 
she said: “I want that old organdy with the | 
clover-blossoms. I’m going to get into it. Please 
ask mother.” 





Then she closed her eyes. One of those verses, | 
long forgotten and half made over, throbbed 
within her brain as the waves beat on the beach: 

“Oh, could I sing 


The lovely thing 
That life und health will bring to me!” 
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twenty minutes of four every day, and we were 
| taken into the old gymnasium in the evening, 
and upon a dusty canvas-covered track of about 
twenty laps to the mile made to run three miles 
at such a pace that few except Baker, who was a 


| glutton for work, ever finished. 


The time for starting this run was nine o’clock, 
and I remember several times I was so tired out 
when I crawled home to my room after the run 
that I would drop down on the bed, kick off my 
shoes, pull a blanket over me and fall asleep, to 
know nothing more until morning. It is perhaps 
needless to state that Baker’s team showed a 
survival of the fittest, and when the match was 
still some weeks off there was only a remnant 
of the second eleven left, and our practise was 
short-handed to a degree. But Baker always 
told us that hard work was our only hope, and 
that we didn’t do enough of it. 


That Puzzling Rugby Ball. 
We had been unable to secure a Rugby football, 


, and so had played with the old round rubber ball. 


Finally, although we had ordered balls from 
England, we were forced to ask Harvard to loan 
us a ball for’ practise, which they very kindly 
did. Moreover, they had lent Baker a copy of 
the Rugby rules. 

I can see now the antics which that Harvard 
ball played with us on the first day of its arrival. 
The round ball had always bounded regularly, 
and when kicked preserved a fairly straight 
course. The leather egg never did anything 
twice alike. As for kicking it, we determined 
that it should be hit on the side and not on the 
end, as the end presented such a small mark for 
the foot. But we kept at it because Baker said 
we should, and after a time mastered some of its 
vagaries. We regarded it with a wholesome 
‘awe, however, even up to the day of the match, 
and longed for our old black, round rubber 


in hand, occasions may arise when I shall send mother—the nurse—my father — everybody. | | But before the verse was finished she was acquaintance in place of the stranger. 
my son and partner—whom you will receive I’ve heard it said of you a score of times. Miss sleeping like a well girl. 1 


with the same confidence that you extend to: 
me. Your girl is no jellyfish or pussy-willow, 
madam. She has pluck and she will get well.” 

Darl was so tired by the excitement of the 
new doctor's first call that she would have been \ 
glad to sleep if she could; but Trippit was 
running wild all over the house and yard, yelling 
with the full force of his excellent lungs: 

“We're going back to the cap'n’s, you bet 





your breakfast! And Darl's got a =A HE first football game played under Rugby 
that’s got to go along, tou! A rub-e-o-path! rules between colleges in this country took 
rub-a-dub, mub-a-dub, dub-e-o-path !” place in the fall of 1876, when freshmen 
— iS as I was then looked up to the captains of 
Was it hope or science? Was it the new pe university crew and ball nine with something 
doctor or the rubeopath? Who coukl say? No/close to veritable worship. But the football 
one dared assert that Darl was better, but it | captain was not a great potentate in those days, 
began to be whispered underbreath that she was | for football was not the sport that it is now in 
“no worse.” Darl grew rather fond of the: the eyes of the college world. 
doctor with the big vuice and gentle eyes, and! = [n 1875 a number of self-sacrificing individuals 
was disappointed when he sent his son one day of Yale, known as the football team, had played 
in-his place. The mother began to tell the;a match with Harvard under a set of rules 
young doctor the old story about the drowning | that came of an attempt to reconcile English 
boy. ‘ Rugby, which Harvard had learned thre the 











adians, withthe rather A ssociation-li 
| practised by Princeton, Columbia, Yale 


“I know,” said the young doctor. “I was 


there. I saw it all.” da 





“ You there?” cried Darl, lifting her head. few others. The match had proved a very 
“Why, no you weren’t! I never saw you ,sliuglter of the innocents, for in the compro- 
before!”” | mising of rules Yale had yielded the point of 


allowing Harvard to carry the ball in the arms, 
and Harvard had conceded to Yale the privilege 


“But I saw you,” returned the young doctor. 
“You wore a white, thin dress. You stood by 








the old captain, and the boarders came out to | of batting the ball forward with the hand. Yale 
cheer you. I said, ‘Hurrah fora live heroine!’ | had no idea of the possibilities of the running 
I made so bold—then.”’ | game and the play of Harvard, and the use of 
“You can’t say that now,” she said, drearily, the band and arm in warding off would-be 
and sank back upon her pillows. tacklers was a revelation to the New Haven men. 
“Are you so sure?’”’ replied the young phy- As I remember it,—I was then ina sprepamlory 
sician. , School, but went out to see th 
“Dead sure!” nodded Darl. ‘And you’re | —the Harvard team bowled over the 
not so nice as your father. He never makes | Yale men like ninepins, and scored 
civil speeches."” almost at will. The game was played 
“I beg your pardon,” said the young doctor. | at New Haven, hence the spectators 
“J will try to be as rude as possible hereafter.” | were mostly Yale men, and the crowd 
Perhaps he did try, but he did not succeed | not large. After the first few 


very well, for his eminent father went to Norway 
that summer, and Darl's case fell into the young 
physician’s hands. He came to see her once a 
week at the captain’s, whither the sick girl had 
been taken on her litter early in the bloom of 
June. Her mother and her father and Trippit 
and the “rubeopath’’ settled down with her. 
All through the hot weather she lay out on the 
captain’s piazza in the strong salt breeze and 
drank in the life of the sea. There she watched 
the well young people while they rowed and sailed 
and swam—a sweet little invalid who never said | 
a bitter thing. 
And now that sore spot behind the retina | times. 
began to heal. She did not see the drowning, This game was unsatisfactory, 
boy there all the time. She began to sleep.jeven to Harvard. No one was 
The pain in the spine abated. pleased with the compromise set 
It came to be July. It came to be August. | of rules; indeed, the attempt to 
September blossomed like a goldenrod, yellow | reconcile the Association style of 
and queenly. The air freshened. The girl} play with that of Rugby hasalways 
strengthened obviously. failed, as it did in this instance. 
One Sunday, when the doctor was at the/ So after that game it was 
hotel to back them up if they failed, Mrs. | that Yale should adopt the Rugby 
Dennison and the rubevpath plotted together, | rules entirely, and that Harvard, 
and suddenly, between mother's love and nurse’s | after their Canadian trip the fol- 
will, they set the girl squarely on her feet. She | lowing autumn, should come 
stood a few moments steadily—tottered— regained | down to New Haven and play 
herself—walked a few steps; and then they Yale another match. 
caught her in their arms and got her to her bed.| This game of 1875 was played 
And then the two women wrung each other's | with a round rubber ball, of the 
hands and began to cry. kind used in Association fooi- 
Trippit ran for his father and the doctor and | ball, but it was agreed that the 


moments of dazed and pained 
astonishment, the supe- 
riority of the Harvard 
team became so manifest 
that the Yale crowd were 
actually forced to laugh 
at the grotesque spectacle 
presented by their suffer- 
ing team. Harvard won 
by so many goals that 
nearly everybody lost 
count; as I remember it, they 
crossed Yale’s goal line some six 
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A PLAYER OF TO-DAY. 





game of.1876 was to be played 
with the oval leather Rugby ball, 
the same that is used in all our 
college matches of today. Now, 
after the sorry spects 
presented by the 
team in 1875, it is no 
t wonder that 
ene Van Voy 
3aker, the captain of 
the Yale team of 1876, 
was not besieged by 
applicants for places on ‘ 
it. But he was not a 
man to be daunted by obstacles. 
Although upper-class men were 
hard to persuade, some of his 
personal friends were willing 
sacrifice themsel in the 
good cause, and Baker urged 
the freshmen to come out. 
























To say that discouragement stared us in the 
face many times as we looked to the coming 
match is to put it mildly. Baker, seeing that the 
sport had a great fascination for me, 
made me more or less of a confidant, 
and explained to me how he had no 
hope of our being a match for our oppo- 
nents in skill, but that he counted upon 

our strong tackling and our 

hard work to have itsseffect, 

before the game was over. 
) And so the eventful day 
came, all too soon for us, as 
we were daily learning more 
about the ball and the game. 
But we had to make 
the best of it. The 
college had a cheerful 
way of speaking of the 
exhibition which they 
were going to witness, 
and satirical offers to 
bet six to one on Har- 
vard were our daily 
experience. 

On the team that rode 
out to Hamilton Park 
that day we had both 
brawn and brains, for 
in the rush line were 
Charles Clark Camp, 


Many did, as freshmen were the valedictorian of the 
eager to be accommodating senior class, and Oliver 
Indeed, the freshmen went David Thompson, a 
so far as to organize a cl sophomore, who, as a 
team, and challeng R versatile, all-round 
Hamilton Park, the Yale athlete, would be hard 
football field, being too to match. We had also 

far away for ready IN THE BARLY DAYs. Walter Bigelow, the 
access in the rather captain of the ball nine, 


limited time the men could give to! 
practise, a field was secured on Dixwell 
Avenue. his field was narrow, and it | 

was necessary to wse every bit of its | 
width; consequently the touch 
or side lines consisted of 
a high picket fence on the 
west and the curbstone 
of the sidewalk on the 
east. Besides these dif- 
ficult and severe bounda- 
Ties, one of the guals was 
placed in close juxtaposi- 
tion to a pile of broken 
stone used for macadan- 
izing the road-bed. Many of 
the men of Baker's team bear 
the marks of contact with that 
curbstone or those broken 
blocks to this day. 

But Baker was a rugged 
diseiplinarian, and so ready to 
lead over any and all obstacles | 
that most of us followed, sore | 
but unquestioning. His ideas 
of training were crude, as were 
those of all captains in those 
days, but it might be well for 
those of the present school who 

magnify the dangers 
of overwork and over- 
training to converse 
with some of the men 
of Baker's day. We 
were made to play 
from two o’clock until | 


a most determined and wiry man, who could stand 
any amount of hard play. William Downer was 
another forward, as big as Thompson and withal 
a most savage man when roused, as we all of us 
had had occasion to learn in the days of practise. 
Taylor was a remarkable dodger, and Hatch 
and Wurts ran like greyhounds. Nathaniel U. 
Walker was the sort of man any captain would 
have made a tackle of in the present day, as 
was also George Clark, and we all looked up to 
Baker as a man whom no one could pass. 

Perhaps through dhe mist of years these men 
loom up greater than they were, but if ever one 
were justified in feeling that in those days there 
were giants, it would be in the hard, unhurtable, 
muscular eleven who had survived the curbstone 
and picket fence of Dixwell Avenue. 


Bothered by ‘‘Interference.’’ 


As soon as the gaine opened we began to learn 
things. First, that the Harvard hands and arms 
were used very effectively in our faces as we 
attempted to tackle, and that we must get our 
heads down to reach under those anns, for in 
those days it was not allowable to tackle below 
the hips. But we learned also that tumbles 
upon the soft green sward were nothing when 
compared to the curbstone and fence of Dixwell 
Avenue. We also found that our tackling, while 
less scientific than Harvard’s, was quicker in 
bringing the man to earth and preventing his 
farther progress. But in kicking and in passing 
the ball the Harvard men were so far our superiors 
as well-nigh to discourage us. 

The tide of battle surged up and down the field, 
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mostly, it must be confessed, in Yale territory. 
But we were learning something every minute, 
and the most cheering was the fact that our 
condition was excellent, and that we could stand 
any amount of contact with our opponents. 
There was nothing like the division of labor 
in the team of that day that is exhibited by the 
modern football eleven. True, we had rushers 
and backs, but the duties were by no means 


clearly defined. Thompson and Baker were our | 


mainstays at kicking, and we had planned that 
if we ever got within kicking distance of the 
Harvard goal, Thompson should try a drop-kick. 

When I said, earlier in this article, that we 
had concluded that the ball should be kicked on 
its side, I might have added that our drop-kicks 
were also made in that way. The ball was 
dropped, not on its end, but on its side, with the 
long axis at right angles to the direction in which 
the ball was to go. Besides this, we were not 
very adept at hitting the ball exactly at the 
instant of its rising from the ground, but our 
kicks looked more like kicking on the first bound. 


How the Game was Won. 


At last we had desperately fought our way up 
to within twenty-five yards or so of Harvard’s 
goal. Thompson was called upon, and as I 
remember it there was no pass to his hands, but 


the ball was sent to him and he swung his| 
tremendously muscular leg, and catching the’ 


ball squarely, sent it flying in an irregular but 
powerful drive over the cross-bar of the Harvard 


goal. The shrieks of delight that then went up | 


from the Yale crowd, while not as great in 
volume, 
from the Harvard throats two years ago, when, 
down at the south goal in mud and rain, they saw 
their eleven crowd Yale over the white chalk-line 
and score the first touch-down. 

But the game was by no means over, and in 
fact the Harvard team immediately lined up in 
the middle of the field, and having no opponents, 
—for the Yale men were all engaged in hugging 
Thompson,—they touched the ball and then ran 
it down the field to the Yale goal. I Temember | 


being mightily relieved when the referee called | two or three hundred 
them back, for we knew so little about the rules | loose white hairs there, 


that anything might be possible. 


At last, realizing that we had yet to play, we | in the action and in his 
lined up, and Harvard began to give us a taste of : gently glowing eyes. No 
what men can do when behind. By the rules matter how cold or 
of Rugby of that day, only goals could count.| weary the old doctor 
Touch-downs entitled the team making them to was, he waited till Joe 
tries at goal, but were in themselves valueless. | , was comfortable in his 
Lucky indeed for us that day, for Harvard came | stall, and he then stvod 
at us with such force and persistency that we| by his head a moment, 
I | while he stroked kindly 


were literally crushed back step by step. 
temember Houston and Rollins and Curtis and 
Seamans, and the way they struck and tore 
through our line. I tried to tackle Curtis, the 
Harvard captain, once as he broke through, and 
his hand caught me squarely in the neck under 
the chin; and although I held on to him, he 
carried me along some distance, and I was under 
the impression that my neck was broken. We 
could not check the irresistible sweep of their 
men as they forced us down the field, and soon 
they had carried the ball over the line. 
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visitors that night, the ready ease with which 
they turned the tables upon us in the speech- 
making left an impression upon my mind that 
lasts yet. Upon two or three occasions since, 
dinners have been given by one team to the other, 
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but I never can think any of the great speakers | the infernal thing had produced blind staggers in 
at these more formal dinners were quite equal | horses. 

to those men whom I saw sink their momentary 
feelings of chagrin, and rise courteous and ready 
to meet the occasion. 





‘WO friends on six legs they were, for, man 
and horse, they had been comrades for 
many years. 

The horse was “Joe,’’ the man was “Doctor 
Potter,” but to the irreverent villagers they were 
known as “Joseph and Potiphar.” 

Among the doctor’s friends—and he had many 
—I am sure there was not one who loved him 
More or understood him better than did the 


| ancient Joe. In their judgments and conclusions 


they were as one mind. They had worked all 
their lives and had fairly earned the right to 
honorable retirement and rest, but they would 
not have it so, and on 





were as full of glee as those that sounded | 
“It was a bad night, but 


' they might do worse than 


But in accordance with some of Baker’s last : 


instructions, we had crowded them steadily over 
toward the sideline until the touch-down was 


secured at a very extreme point, and made the’ 


kick for goal most difficult. Harvard missed, 
and I remember being told afterward by the 
Harvard players that their kicker had missed but 
one goal before during the season. 

We felt a tremendous load lifted from our 
shoulders as the ball sailed outside the goal-posts, 
for we did not believe that Narvard could again 
force us back over the line. But in this we were 
grievously mistaken. Their skill and science, 
backed by a spirit that we had experienced 
before on field and water, was more than a 
match for our far harder muscle, and once again 


returning to the stable 
late at night from a drive 
through an icy winter's 
rain, the old doctor would 
stand a moment with his 
arm about the horse’s 
thin, wet neck, and say, 


they’d done a good work, 
and ‘twas better to wear 
out than to rust out, and 


die in harness.” 

And Joe, in ready 
acquiescence, would rub 
his tired old head on his 
master’s breast, leaving 


but showing all his love 


the velvety nose, an 
action that meant a hand- 
shake and good night 
combined, and had be- 
come as necessary to his 
old comrade as were 
grain and water. 

Many there were who 
declared that Joe and 
the doctor looked alike, 
but I do not care to go so 
far as that. True, Joe 
was a fiea-bitten gray, 
and was tall and old and 
stiff. The doctor, too, 
was tall and old and 
stiff; also he was gray, 
but not flea- bitten; in- 
stead he was a mass of 
lines and furrows. Of 
course he and Joe held 


old pair getting ready to start. There was the 
almost surreptitious pat the man gave the animal, 
who turned his head with pricked up ears and 
brightened face at the first sound of the approach- | 
ing step. Then there was the stiff climbing into | 


the buggy and the stiff turning round of the | 


horse, who gradually pulled himself together and 


jig-jogged, jig-jogged off down the road to the: 


house of the next patient. 


One of the strongest symptoms of advancing | 
age in the comrades was the need they both felt | 


of extra sleep. They napped frequently, but 
never slept at the same time. If it was a common 
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| _ Yet of all his possessions, I think that next to 
Joe, the doctor most prized that hideous lap-robe, 
and if its fell ugliness held your attention for a 
moment, he smiled and stroked it across his 
knees and immediately informed you his wife 
had made it, that it contained so many ounces 
of wool and so many colors, and took so long to 
make, and, well, in fact, although of course he 
should not say it, still she was a remarkable 
woman—was his Laura. Kindly, grateful od 
| chap! 

| Shortly after the afghan had appeared that 
| fall, sickness broke out almost everywhere, The 
, doctors were all unusually busy, and Potiphar 
| and Joseph felt the strain. People began to say 
| that Joe slept as he travelled, which of course 
was slander, but at all events, this is what 
happened to them one night, and won them the 
new name of the “‘sleeping partners.” 

First let me say, no horse in the milk-delivery 
business ever remembered a route better than old 
Joe remembered the route of the doctor, and it 
was always more or less difficult to convince him 
of the recovery of a patient. For a long time he 
would make persistent efforts to stop at the 
house where sickness had once been, and to his 
ideas of business propriety should still be. It is 
to be remembered, too, 
that he had visited my 
house four times a week 
all that summer. Well, 
one dark, chill night, 
when the thunder rolled 
about the empty-sound- 
ing heavens, and people 
said, ‘We're going to 
have the last thunder. 
storm of the season,” 
Doctor Potter, who had 
gone to bed tired out, 
was awakened at half 
past eleven by a hurry- 
call from a gentleman 
living down the river, 
some distance below my 
house. 

Patiently the old com. 
rades scrambled into 
harness, and jig-jogging 
down the hilly roads, 
they in due time arrived 
on the scene of action. 
There old Joe, having 
selected a foot to set up 
on edge, fell asleep. In 
the house there was 
much hurrying to and 
fro and making of mus- 
tard poultices and filling 
of hot-water bags, but at 
last relief came to the 
doubled-up patient, and 
the doctor took his leave. 

He found the darkness 
intense, but scrambled 
into his buggy safdy 
enough, and as usual 
jammed the precious 
afghan under first the 
left leg and then under 
the right. For years the 
horse had taken that 
second jam and the doo- 
tor’s straightening up 
from it for his signal to 
start. To-night he stood 
still, and the doctor was 
amazed to find old Joe 





innumerable memories in common, and tin-pedlers | | thing to meet the doctor riding in his buggy, bolt still asleep. He spoke gently to him, and the 


‘and girls trudging to the village with egg-filled | upright and sound asleep,—old Joseph courte-| old horse, with a cough, put all four feet to the 


we were made to yield. Our last efforts were | 


directed toward carrying them out to the side- 
line, and here, at least, we were successful—so 
successful, in fact, that it is doubtful if their 
goal-kicker could have made it. But he did not 


have a chance to try. The playing time had, would have sent her into a faint. 


baskets, and travellers of the soft country roads | ously drawing out to the right whenever he saw | ground and started stiffly off, while his com 
often heard the old doctor saying to the old|a coming team,—it was just as common to see | panion, promising him a comforting mash when 


horse, ‘‘Do you remember, Joe, the time we did | Joe evening things up by standing before some | they got home, fell asleep. 


this or that ?” 


gate, soundly sleeping, bearing his weight on 


The reins sagged loosely down ; there was 10 


The only difference between these comrades | three feet, with a fourth set up on edge to rest, | guidance from the doctor’s hand. * Joe was very, 
was in their estimation of Mrs. Potiphar’s | until the doctor’s visit ended. 


character. That lady was constitutionally afraid 


Autumn, sharp and cool, came very early that | 


of any living thing that walked on four legs; the | year. Strangers recognized the season by the 
, Sight of anything moving on a greater number | coloring leaf, the chill in the air, the misty morn 


Joe thought | and eventide, but the villagers knew another | 


expired, and in those days the rules did not admit ; her timidity was affectation, and he, like every | sign of approaching fall, surer, more trustworthy 
of a try-at-goal, as they do nom, and our victory | other horse, hated hypocrisy as much as coward-| than even the almanac’s statements, and that 


was assured, 


True Sportsmen, Although Beaten. 


An old friend of mine who played upon the 
Harvard side that day has written me that he is 
sure Harvard secured three touch-dcwns upon 
that occasion. The“ Yale Book’’and papers which 
I have searched say “‘two.”’ It makes no matter, 
however, for as he further writes: “Our captain, 
Curtis, who had been elected to take the place 
of our regular captain, Whiting, was not thor- 
oughly posted in the rules. 
regulation in regard to three touch-downs being 
equivalent to a goal was among the printed rules, 
and accordingly claimed that the game was a tie. 
Bushnell, the referee, referred to the printed 
rules, but finding nothing in them in regard to 
three touch-downs being equivalent to a goal, 
refused to allow the claim and gave the game to 
you. It was hard on us, for we did outplay you, 
as the fact of our getting three touch-downs while 
you only secured a goal from the field shows, but 
there was no help for it.” 

At the dinner which we yvave our Harvard 


He supposed that a, 


‘ice. Gentle as he was to every other creature,— | 
‘ careful as he was to step round fallen babies,— 


when Mrs. Potter, with little artificial squeaks | 


and squawks, attempted to caress him, he laid 
his ears back, and if the doctor was not looking, 
bared his long, yellow teeth at her. 


the villager, who straightway spread the story 


{ all over the village. 


In that summer, when I first met the comrades, 
I remember it was common talk that the doctor 
was breaking up, but to me he seemed bright 
and alert. I, being under his care, saw him four 
times a week at home, and often met him on the 
road in his withered, sun-dried, old hooded buggy. 

I am happy to say the venerable, flea-bitten 
Joseph and I had struck hands, so to speak, at 
our first meeting, and many a fine bunch of 
clover-blossoms has he munched from my fingers, 
many a bit of apple or sugar,.and it was not 
long before the old fellow, who was always left 
under a big pinetree in front of my windows, 
would look up expectantly, as I often threw 
down titbits for his master to give him. 

It was always pathetic to see the tall, gaunt 


This conduct | 
‘sorely grieved the doctor and filled with glee! 


was the coming forth of Doctor Potiphar’s 
| afghan. 

In some fell moment of her dim past, Mrs. 
Potiphar had determined to create and produce 
an afghan so large and so gorgeous that it should 
not only bear witness to her own industry, but 
should be a sort of public avowal of her affection 
for her husband ; and the result of her labor had 
been a thing so ruthlessly hideous, so criminally 
ugly as to defy description. When I saw it, 
time and the ever hungry moth had done some- 
thing toward toning down and blending the 
aniline crudities of its colors; but even so my 
pained eyes closed instinctively before its mighty 
stripes, where huge, yellow forget-me-nots clam- 
bered over raw blue, nightmare roses sprawled 
over white, and purple blotches broke out over 
orange, and a very frenzy of colors fringed its 
ends. 

Awful tales were told of its malicious powers 
in its lusty and blinding youth. One old 
Trishwoman solemnly declared it had crossed 
the eyes of her young Patsey, who was but a 
blinking babe when a thoughtless ‘‘colleen” held 
him up to a sight of it. The iceman stated that 
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very sleepy, but business was business and-duty 
before pleasure. So he decided to take the 
doctor to the next patient on his route, and after 
that doubtless they would go on home; and as 
my big gates loomed up, he jogged in round the 
drive and stopped under the old pine-tree. 

The doctor sat with his head on his breast and 
slept. The horse selected another foot, set it up 
to rest, and slept. The wind rose, and blew cod 
and raw. The thunder began to rumble again, 
the convent clock boomed out the hour, but the 
weary old comrades slept on undisturbed. Rain 
began to patter down on the buggy-top, but the 
horse, sheltered under the dense pine, felt nothing 
and slept. At last a zigzag of lightning bayoneted 
the black sky; a mighty roar of thunder shook 
the very earth. Laura was afraid of thunder. 
Instantly the old doctor put forth his hand and 
said: “Don’t be frightened, dear!” 

His hand fell on the wet edge of the buggy. 
He was utterly bewildered! Where on earth 
was he? Another roar, another flash! He saw 
old Joe sleeping on three feet, and a green mass 
of foliage before him. He felt for the fallen 
reins; old Joe awoke. The doctor could see no 
road, but “‘clucked,” and knew that the horse 
would do the rest. He did. Very stiffly he 
made a turn and moved toward a gate. 

I, too, am afraid of thunder, but more s0 of 
lightning. I went to my window to draw down 
a blind, and was stricken with amazement to see 


.a white horse drawing a buggy just passing 
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through the big gate. I was assured it was/| old sleeping partners were safe from the falling | as all sprang to their feet they saw the hollow- 
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imagination, & trick of the lightning, but I went ' torrent. 


back to bed feeling rather creepy. 


was four o’clock. 
my house two and a quarter hours. 
Just as the comrades reached home the very 


| Dear old comrades! 


week, and for ten long years now the earth has 


heavens seemed to open, but fortunately the : been their quiet resting-place. 






N November, 1896, a brief 
| Associated Press despatch 
was published in many 
newpapers, telling of the mys- 
terious disappearance of the 
Moonstone Mountain school- 
house in West Virginia. Two 
days later an even shorter para- 
graph was published, merely 








stating that the teacher and 
his twelve small charges hd ROE L. 
emerged from a cave near the 
foot of the mountain, into 
which they had been thrown by a landslide. 
James ©. Osborne of Cleveland, Ohio, a high- 
school graduate who had not entered upon his 
nineteenth year, was the teacher. His pupils 
were principally the sons and daughters of 
mountaineers, but there were also several 
young Huns and Poles from the hamlet 
of Wintergreen, where the mines of the 
Midvale Iron Company are located. 
The schoolhouse was an odd-looking 
building, four-sided, but not rectangular. 











The end toward the road wi 
twenty-six feet wide, the opposite 
end thirty-two feet. The length of 
the building was forty feet. The 
difference in width allowed for a 
wedge-shaped closet on the north 
side, with hooks for the children’s 
wraps and dinner-pails. A plank 
partition separated it from the 
schcolroom. 

The walls were made of neatly 
squared hard pine logs, and were 
ten feet high on one side and eight 
on the other. Rafters were laid 
crosswise, and covered with a roof 
of corrugated iron. Outside, the logs 


were battened with rough boards, 
and the building was painted a deep 
red with pulverized iron-ore and 
linseed oil. Four single-sash win- 
dows were hinged in a row of square 
holes cut through the logs on each side, two 
opening into the wedge-shaped closet. Two 
longer windows let in light at the back, and there 


was a heavy plank door and a third double-sash : 


window in front. 

The schoolhouse stood in the one absolutely 
bare spot to be found in the entire district. 
Almost unbroken forests stretched away on 
every side, but here were red earth and crumbling 
limestone rocks with not even a blade of grass to 
Telieve their nakedness. 

The site was a natural cup or depression on 
the rounded and massive shoulder of the old 
mountain. Concave-faced hillocks rose on 
either side. In front, across the narrow roadway 
Jeading to the upper shaft of the iron-mines, was 
agulch that ran diagonally down the mountain 
till, with a half turn, it disappeared from view. 
Behind the building the ground rose for a few 
Tods till an outcropping ledge was reached; then 
it dropped away a thousand feet to the valley of 
the Greenbrier River. 

The young teacher was an enthusiastic amateur 
geologist, and the surrounding country was of 
unfailing interest to him. It is a region of caves, 
and of streams that disappear in one place only 
to burst from the earth at a lower level, perhaps 
many miles distant. Young Osborne visited 
hundreds of little caves, guided by humpbacked 
Ezack Moreton, the half-wild son of his landlady. 
Sometimes Jenny Milton, another of his pupils, 
went with them. 

He heard from the children of much larger 
caves, with huge stalactites and stalagmites 
uniting the floor and ceiling, and he searched 
diligently for them, but for months without 
success. Perhaps they were used as hiding- 
places for illegal distilleries, in which case no 
loyal mountaineer, old or young, would reveal 
their whereabouts. 

But the most puzzling spot in the whole region 
lay at the schoolhouse door. Why did not a blade 
of grass grow in the quarter-acre hollow on which 
the building stood? Why was the surface so 
seamed and cracked? What had formed the 
ravine that furrowed the mountainside? 

Osborne soon decided that the gulch was the 
bed of an old watercourse. Apparently it had 
flowed in this channel for years, until it leaked 
through the porous limestone rock into the 
underground channel it now followed. 

A mile farther up the mountain was the spring 
by which it had been fed. The overflow still ran 
in the original channel for a hundred rods and 


then disappeared under a bank that plainly had ' 


come down with some landslide of comparatively 
recent years. 
Wolf Creek the stream was called after it burst 


BY 
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| forth at the foot of the mountain. The seeming 
I direction of its current suggested a source farther 
to the north, but Osborne's convictions were not 
shaken by this circumstance. Who could more 
than guess at the tortuous windings of the water 
underground ? 

It had been a dry autumn, and the mountain 
was parched and brown as if a fire had swept 
over it. On November 7th the rain began. It 
came on gently at first, then settled steadily to 
its work, and two days later changed into a 
forty-eight-hour downpour of which no one in 
that region had ever seen the like. The mines 
had to be abandoned, with all their upper levels 
draining into those below; every depression 
formed a pond and every rut a rivulet. 

Some of the smaller children were kept at 
home from school, but about a dozen of the larger 
ones were doggedly punctual, and most of them 
seemed to enjoy the mud and water through 
which they tramped. 

Across the road the gulch had become a river, 
but behind the schoolhouse there was not much 
room for water to collect. What there was came 
down in a little stream on either side. It washed 
away the earth, showing the crust to be surpris- 
ingly shallow. The rock ledge beneath was tilted 


water through so that none of it entered the road. 

Thursday night, after the children had gone 
home, Osborne walked round the building to 
investigate the conditions outside. Ie was sur- 
prised to find a hole three feet in diameter in 
front of the schoolhouse. The water was running 
into it with a tinkling sound. A section of the 
ledge had fallen through, evidently to a great 
depth, as a rock that Osborne tumbled down the 
opening sent back hollow echoes for a full minute. 


might walk into it unawares. 

The next morning everything was as before 
except that the rainfall had redoubled. The sky 
was a leaden gray, fringed with copper. The 
very air seemed filled with water like a sponge, 
and from the clouds rain fell in a succession of 
gusts rather than in separate drops. 


kindled in the square box stove, which had 
replaced the fireplace with its exterior chimney, 
and all were fairly comfortable. 

Two hours passed without incident. A geog- 
raphy class had just been called, when the 
Polish girl in it screamed and pointed through 
the window on the south side. A curious, flat, 
rushing sound, like the impact of mud upon 
water, was heard. The building trembled, and 





at an angle of at least sixty degrees. It let the! 


The teacher found several pieces of board and | 
carefully covered the hole, fearing some one | 


But eleven of the pupils assembled at the | 
schoolhouse before nine o’clock. A fire was | 


: The laughter at their | semiliquid state. 
Once outside on the avenue, the doctor paused expense was always kindly. Some smiled I | and then flattened upon the mountainside below 

under the first gaslight to look at his watch; it | think, because they were so near to tender tears. | in an ugly blotch of mingled red and gray. 

He and Joe had slept before Neither storm nor patient disturbs them now. | 

| They retired from service forever in the same. huge section of the roadway itself started down- 
















‘THEN LILLIE RANNEY SPRANG 10 THE TEACHER’S SIDE AND 
PLUCKED AT HIS COAT."* 


' 





faced hillock on the lower side moving off in a 
It slushed across the road, 


This was the beginning. An instant later a 


hill, and in five minutes half the slope seemed to 
be moving. It made the onlookers dizzy to see 
what should have been solid ground slipping 
away here and there at different rates of speed. 
Perhaps a half-hour passed while they stared 
through the windows with emotions of mingled 
amazement and fear. Then Lillie Ranney sprang 
to the teacher’s side and plucked at his coat. | 
“What is that moaning sound?” 
she asked, and her face was very 
white. 

Amid the varied noises of the 
landslide Osborne’s ears had not | 
detected this deeper underlying | 
note that had alarmed Lillie’s 
keener senses. Now he noticed 
it. 1t was like the bass notes of 
a pipe organ coming from miles 
away across the water. Its 
source was hard to locate; it 
seemed to pervade both earth 
and air, which quivered in 
sympathy. 

Its volume increased till it 
grew toa mighty roar that half- 
benumbed the group of listeners 
within the quaking schoolhouse. 

Then the front of the building 

sank slowly and evenly till the 
structure stood half on end. 
Through the single front win- 
dow the appalled children could 
see the stretch of about eighty feet | 
separating them from the half- 
obliterated roadway. It bad been 
red earth and bare rock when last 
they looked upon it. Now it was 
a mighty chasm, sloping down 
parallel with the surface of the 
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Osborne did not feel like joining in their 
merriment. 

He consulted his watch. It was only fifteen 
minutes of one, although it seemed to him, that 
| days had elapsed since the sudden close of the 
| Seography recitation. Leaving ten of the 
| children grouped about one of the lamps, he took 
the other light and asked Ezack Moreton and 
Rosa Bruno to accompany him. He meant to 
' follow the cave down as far as possible, looking 
| for a means of exit. 

They crawled through the shattered front 
window and found themselves on a shelf of rock 
on which the teagher could just stand erect with 
his head brushing the ceiling. At their left was 
a crevice ten feet wide and at least forty feet 
deep, in which the torrent of water ran down- 
ward with a musical sound. Behind them the 
schoolhouse completely blocked the upper part 
of the cave, which gradually had narrowed till 
the building was wedged fast. Its floor covered 
the crevice, there being a narrow ledge on either 
side upon which it rested. 

The three went ahead for a dozen rods, having 
to use great care, as the ledge sloped at a steep 
angle and varied in width from three to five feet. 
The surface was wet and slippery. At last the 
shelf came to an abrupt end, but at this point 
the walls of the crevice were not so steep as they 
had been, and there were numerous rocky pro- 
jections to which Osborne and his companions 
clung as they endeavored to climb down to the 
water’s level. In this they at last succeeded. 

The stream looked black and treacherous. 
Farther up it had flowed with the swiftness of an 
arrow, but here it seemed deeper. The surface 
was greatly disturbed, but there was no visible 
current, only a series of eddies and whirlpools. 
Young Osborne held the light over itand watched 
it closely. The stream was dammed some dis- 
tance below, he suspected, otherwise it would 
flow off rapidly. 

They followed the stream for fifty feet, and 
then came upon an abrupt wall of rock. The 
water completely filled the opening beyond them, 
but little Ezack, crawling down to its surface 





mountain, and with the hollow 
voice of a torrent echoing up from | 
its hidden depths. Those depths 
the onlookers could not fathom, ; 
for they were lost in black dark- | 
ness, with the jagged edge of rocks 
showing at the sides and above, 
and below. The ledge had fallen | 
bodily and this monstrous cave, | 
the work of Wolf Creek in its: 
underground rush down Moon-; 
stone Mountain, was revealed. 

The opening seemed at least 
seventy feet in diameter. As the | 
trembling group, crowded down 
into the angle between the upraised floor and | 
the depressed front wall of the building, looked 
with staring eyes into the abyss, the schoolhouse 
suddenly moved forward, rapidly but steadily, | 
and slid into the hole. There was the crash of | 
shattered glass from the windows, the groan of | 
the heavy timbers that formed the walls of the | 
building, and the clamorous rumble of the iron | 
roof above. i 

But the strength of many slow-growing years | 
was in the log sides and ends, and although 
terribly strained, the rude building did not 
collapse. It slid swiftly down for hundreds of | 
feet. Behind it came another landslide. The 
upper hillock was crowded into and filled the 
cave behind, leaving but a smooth surface of | 
slippery mud where the opening had been. | 

All was darkness and silence, except for the 
Tush of water far below; then the schoolhouse, 
with its huddled passengers half-dead with fright 
but all uninjured, came to a standstill deep 
within the breast of old Moonstone. 

For a few moments no one spoke or moved. 
Then some of the children began to cry, and one 
of the girls, yielding to the tension of overwrought 
nerves, screamed frantically. This brought young 
Osborne to a sense of his responsibility. Under | 
his leadership they said the Lord’s Prayer 
together, and then he started them singing, 
“Rock of Ages.” As their tremulous young 
voices took up the hymn, he silently left them and | 
crawled up the slanting floor to the closet. 

In the narrowest part of the “V” he knew 
that three lamps were stored. Perhaps they 


were broken, but if not they would be of inesti- | 


mable service, 

He cut his hands on jagged glass within the 
narrow space. One lamp had been shattered, 
but two others, having been cushioned by the 
children’s wraps falling from the hooks, were 
intact. All the chimneys had been damaged, but 
only the top of one was gone and another was 
merely cracked. 

He lighted one of the lamps before his pupils 
discovered his absence. The light cheered them 
immediately. Osborne summoned two of the boys 


to collect the dinner-pails and baskets, and save | 


every scrap of food that could be found. The two 
lamps, the children’s clothing, the food and the 
five-gallon can, more than half-full of oil, were 
then carried down to the front end of the room. 
The lunches, although plain, had been ample, 
and there was enough food, if drinkable water 
could be found, to sustain life for several days. 
The teacher put the children on short rations at 
once. No one complained; indeed, the boys 


seemed greatly attracted by the novelty of their | 


situation, and began to laugh and joke. But 


and peering ahead, declared that he could see a 
gleam of light through the depths of the stream. 
The teacher hardly knew what to think, fearing 
that the boy had seen merely a reflection from 
the rays of the lamp. 

They waited a half-hour; then Ezack looked 
again, the lamp being almost extinguished. He 
shouted that he saw sunlight, and that the water 
was falling. It had lowered four or five inches 
and there was a clear space between it and the 
Toof of the passage. Osborne verified this, and 
then they went back to the schoolhouse. 

The teacher now guessed the reason for the 
subsidence of the stream. The landslide above 
had cut off the source, and although checked in 
its outflow, the underground channel was running 
dry. Hardly a sound came up from the crevice 
under the wedged building. But the swollen 
stream might eat its way through the soft earth 
higher up the mountains, and again fill the cave. 
The prisoners must leave as soon as the water at 
the mouth had fallen sufficiently to let them pass. 

It was four o’clock when the little party set 


‘out from the ruined schoolhouse, which none 


of them probably would ever see again. They 
were used to mountain-climbing, and in a half- 
hour they reached the point where Ezack had 
seen the light. All could see it now, for an 
opening ten feet in height separated the shrunken 
rivulet from the rocky roof above. 

Regardless of wet feet they plashed down the 
stream, and in ten minutes were standing in a 
depression on the mountain near its foot, with 
yellow clay banks sloping upward a hundred 
feet on all sides. The underground channel of 
Wolf Creek ran on down the mountain to emerge 
a quarter of a mile below, but here was a section 
where there had been no rock above and the 
earth had been washed out bodily by the flood. 
Wet and weary, they climbed the slippery side 
of the hole, and five minutes later stood on the 
grassy slope at its edge. 

It was sundown and the storm was over, for 
the western half of the sky had cleared. Across 
two miles of mountain slope they could see the 
place where the schoolhouse had stood, but the 
landslides had so changed the scene that they 
recognized it with difficulty. By the road, 
they were eight miles from home. The children 
were too tired to make the journey. 

But the teacher and Ezack knew of a rocky 
cave only a few rods away, and thither they 
went. A fire was kindled, and the children soon 
slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

Early the next morning they set out for the 
Toadway lower down the slope. They passed 
|the mouth of Wolf Creek, which was boiling 
furiously out of its narrow exit. The dam below 
the spring had crumbled away, and Osborne 
shuddered as he thought of the schoolhouse deep 
in the cave, and of what their situation would 
have been had they remained there overnight. 

Half-way up the road they met Mr. Howard, 
one of the school trustees, with two wagon-loads 
of men coming to look for the missing school- 
house and its tenants. The men had thought it 
must be half-buried in some gulch at the lower 
edge of the landslide, and listened with amaze- 
ment to the story told by the teacher and pupils. 

A new schoolhouse was built in a safer and 
more sheltered place, and there young Osborne 
taught till he left for one of the colleges of his 
natiye state a year later. 
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were not preferred or different fashionings! There can be no question that savings-banks . “something to brag about,” and as a whole the 
ordered. No one, of course, would cloud the ' encourage thrift. People are a great deal more ; tables indicate that our chief centers of Population 
pages with surmises as to the aggregate of sighs | likely to lay something by for a rainy day if | are healthful as well as prosperous. 


of envy or whispers of criticism which each dress | they feel a reasonable assurance of finding it 
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ot : 
A young Western attorney was recently 
= asked why he had so strenuously defended a 
rrent Topics. woman who could not pay him. “I can never 

Ca P ~ forget,”’ he replied, “that she lived at the end 

The President usually issues his Thanks- | of my long paper route when I was a struggling 
giving-day proclamation just before the November 
elections. In that way he saves himself from | heart prompted her to rise very early to have a 


the shafts of the jokers. Werg it issued after | cup of hot coffee ready for her newsboy, fearing 
election, a President’s attitude of thankfulness | ject he might perish with the cold.” 


would be ascribed to his own party’s victory, if defy commercial 
it had achieved victory. If defeated he would be | mother-love or sister influence. 
accused of “‘whistling to keep his courage up.” | olq Persian poet put it? 
v5, “In Time’s fleeting river 

A recommendation of the recent Paris The image of chat litle wine:teat lay; 
conference on International Copyright is that no . ” 
modification of an author’s work shall be made He. remmbices but tecapaey ease are’: 
without his consent. Is not this principle 
morally binding after an author’s death? The 
rapid multiplication of denominational hymn- 
books has led compilers so materially to alter the 
verses used that they often express opposite, peace once more reigns throughout the 
tenets from those the author held. It is a serious land. The Republican party has been 
offense to attach an author’s name to a hymn 80 | successful; President McKinley will begin a 
altered. second term in his office on March 4th nezt; the 

It is sometimes well to be reminded that eran compro tb both, Branches. 
our ways are as puzling to the Oriental as “py a few hundred thousand more than a half 
his are to us. A young Chinese physician in of the people the result is hailed with satisfaction 
Cleveland, who has a number of American | ang joy; toa few hundred thousand less than a 
patients, recently told some friends of a case pair it has been a disappointment and a defeat. 
which he: hag ‘last suminer. Young girl mee But this government is founded upon certain 
to me with much sunburned neck.” he sald. | principles, one of which Is that a majority rules; 
“I say, “You get this out bathing?’ She SY,/ and the verdict, which was reached without 
No. I get it wearing lace yoke. What you ! victence or disorder, bas been accepted loyally. 
prescribe?’ I say, ‘Cloth yoke,’ and she look | ‘j¢ is extremely fortunate that the result is not 
offended and go away. I don’t see why: ' doubtful or divided. Six months is a long time 
American girl very funny. to be kept waiting in anxiety and to be diverted 

The theft of seven hundred thousand dollars ! oe cor patearennepaeae ae SL 
by a New York bank teller bas been made the been deplorable if an indecisive verdict had been 
text for dozens of newspaper sermons on the given, or if the people had chosen a President of 
need of a better checking system in financial one, pai rty and a Congress of another. That 
institutions. The real need—that of a closer 
scrutiny of the private life and character of 
bank officers—has not attracted so much atten- 
tion. Checks and counterchecks are good, but that contention cease fora tue. 
to know positively that the man who daily Much that was said by politicians during the 
eager large sume of Bey ete interested | past few months was uttered under the stress of 
he sertous things, a Bood altizen, a person whom | strong feeling, but the rancor vanishes after the 
his neighbors respect, ie beter ' battle has taken place. Now that it is over every 


This has been a great year for elections. one will admit that Americans of all parties are 


Members of the Storthing were chosen in Norway Dees ene Pan Rie best. suvernment 
in September. Great Britain renewed its Par-|— |. 5 : 
liament in October, when were held the first | 288/m when the opportunity comes again. Mean- 


[sce ‘i 
: : while they think well of each other and have 

general elections since 1895. In the United | sithscg a 

States the quadrennial election of President  WNbounded faith in the future of the United 

took place November 6th; Canada chose a new 

parliament November 7th, to succeed that elected ———_<~oe—__—__ 

in 1896; and on the following day Newfoundland se 

held its parliamentary elections. A general Inventions of the Past. 

election has been ordered in Austria, but has not T™ experience of the Patent Office with its 





How does the 
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The Election. 
LONG political canvass has ended and 


the political system. It is surely best that one 
| Party be responsible for all the government, and 





yet taken place. The situation in that country “hall of models” throws an interesting light 
is described in an article on this page. upon the progress of American invention. 

General Wood is the sufficient authority 
for the statement that Cuba presents signal 
opportunities to enterprising young Americans 


invention. If the invention were a machine, 
none of the three dimensions of the model was 
who have some capital and a knowledge of farm- to exceed twelve inches. The models were dis- 
ing. Aside from the raising of cocua, coffee or played in show-cases on the upper floor. This 
tobacco, market-gardening promises good chances. extensive collection of little engines, pumps and 
The soil is wonderfully productive, and the skill ; mowing-machines came to look somewhat like a 
and industry of the American farmer should make | toy-shop, and to it hundreds of visitors were 
Cuba the winter garden of the United States. | attracted. 

“The climate,” General Wood says, ‘‘is no more! But so long ago as 1880 it became evident that 
uncomfortable in hot weather than that of the the practise of receiving models must be discon- 
Southern States,’ and he further asserts that j tinued. The space they occupied was needed 


would have prolonged the wrangle and strained | 


They will contend: 


For many years the government required an’ 
applicant for a patent to submit a model of his | 


when they need it, with a pleasing addition of 
interest. These figures show that large sections 
; of the country are entirely without savings-banks. 
It is the consideration of this fact which gives 
weight to the argument for the establishment of 
‘a postal savings-bank system. There is much 
‘to be said in favor of that system; yet when we 


gested as a model for this country, the result does 


Such acts "not encourage imitation. For the last four years | an occasion of wild disorder. 
“repayment” as much as the bank has shown a yearly and increasing loss, | years, it is said that but a single bill bas been 


and the London Times declares it insolvent. 

In view of this fact, Congress may well hesi- 
| tate to establish postal savings-banks. Without 
| Waiting for action in that direction, communities 
; which lack institutions for savings may wisely 
devise means to found them, and to foster and 
| safeguard them by state legislation. 
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PURPOSE. 


*Tis not what man does which exalts him, 
But what man would do. , 
Browning. 


———_~0e 

Thanksgiving. 
| F all the holidays in the year, none is 

dearer to the American, none more 
ional in its character, than that which 
is observed to-day. 

Thanksgiving is preéminently the bome fes- 
tival. It was established by the Puritan settlers 
of New England as an occasion for the public 
and general recognition of God’s mercies; and if 
it has lost something of the exclusively religious 
character which distinguished it at first, it has 
still kept its spirit of love and good-will. 

It is the day when the old folks in the hills 
gather their own once more about them; when 
the old rooftree again stretches its hospitable 
shelter over those whom the years have scattered, 
and when little figures to whom life is new seek 
out those wonderful places “where father used 
to play.” 

But to some of us this occasion of family 
reunion and general good cheer brings other 





tears start and a lump rises in the throat, for 


where we sit to-day another sat last year, and; 


the benign old face which smiled so fondly on us 
then is but a memory now. 

Ah, the vacant chairs, the turned-down plates! 
How can Thanksgiving keep its blessed spirit in 
their presence? Nay, let us rather say, How can 
it lose that spirit while they exist? What have 
ea absent ones left us but memories of their 


love and kindness, their faithful service and 


uncomplaining sacrifice? These memories this 


day above all others brings vividly to mind; and | 


when we thank the Giver of all good gifts for 
bountiful harvests and the food we eat, shall we 
not much more thank Him for this greater gift 
of having known and loved those whom He has 
at last taken to Himself ? 


—__+e»—___ 


The Mortality of Cities. 


HE latest bulletin of the Department of 
Labor contains three statistical tables of 
‘unusual interest, showing the number and 
cause of deaths, during the last fiscal year, in 





one hundred and twenty-nine cities having a; 


population of thirty thousand or more. 
Like all statistics, these figures sometimes 


| Tequire to be explained. For instance, the high- 


thoughts; and as we gather round the board; 


“reports of discontent and hatred of Americans, ; by the office for its regular business. So the / est death-rate of any city in the country—almost, 
and suspicions of the American government, as | models then on hand were sorted over, and the | thirty-five to the thousand—is that of Charleston, 
seen in the press, are absolutely incorrect.”* most interesting ones were retained, appropriately | While New Orleans, Savannah and San Antonio 
_ grouped, as a Patent Office Museum. They |all had a death-rate of more than twenty-five 
The summer boarder, it appears, may be have since been frequently sent, as a of the | to the thousand. But this does not prove that 
useful to his landlord in other ways than in| government’s exhibit, to great fairs like that at| they are unwholesome places. Each has a 
putting money in his pocket. A late comer to a | Chicago in 1893. very large colored population, and exceptional 
certain seaside resort, whose permanent residents | The rest of the models are now kept on two | mortality here swells the general average. The 
are only sixty in number and whose communi- | floors of a large storehouse near the Patent Office, really “deadly” cities are foreign ports, like 
cation with the gay world during the winter is | which have been rented for that purpose. The Bombay, where the death-rate is sometimes over 
not close, was filled with pity when he thought | few visitors who chance to stroll through that sixty-four to the thousand. 
of the dreary and monotonous existence the wilderness of show-cases are reminded of the With the exception of Rockford, Illinois, the 
inhabitants must lead during much of the year. | diverse channels in which American inventive-' most healthful cities seem to lie west of the 
He asked a native if the people did not find it | ness has sought an outlet. Mississippi. Seattle heads them, with a death- 
desperately dull in winter. “Dull?” be repeated.' It is a singular fact that, to understand a! rate of only about seven to the thousand. St. 
“Well, I guess not! We have good times at machine, the Patent Office examiners prefer | Joseph, Missouri; Portland, Oregon; Lincoln, 
experience meetings.” “What kind of experi- a mechanical drawing to an actual model, so Nebraska; Tacoma, Washington; Sioux City, 
ence meetings?" asked the astonished stranger. | trained have they become in translating the Iowa, and Rockford, Illinois, all have a death- 
“About summer boarders,’ was the answer. conventional marks of a diagram into the physi-! rate of less than ten to the thousand. The 
“We meet two or three times a week during the cal reality for which it stands. death-rates of New York, London and Paris are 
winter and tell about our different experiences | over nineteen to the thousand. 
with summer boarders. Guess you wouldn’t call | Coming to specific diseases, Chelsea, Massa- 
our winters dull if you were there!” * chusetts, shows the smallest percentage of deaths 
— The Need of Savings-Banks. from consumption, and Houston, Texas, seems. 


The album habit is so strong and its! A* last accounts, the deposits in the savings-|to be most free from pneumonia. The fewest | 
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expressions are so varied that little wonder ought banks of the United States amounted, in deaths from typhoid took place in Fall River. | 
to be felt at an account of an album in which a round numbers, to twenty-two hundred In Charleston there was but one death from 
young woman has placed a piece of each gown | million dollars—an impressive total, which repre- diphtheria, and in more than one-third of the | 
she has bought, and has noted on the page the’ sents an average of nearly thirty dollars for every | cities no death was caused by malarial fever. 

date of purchase and the time when the garment man, woman and child in the country. | It is interesting to note that Salt Lake City 
was last worn, The price also is attached, both — An analysis of the figures discloses a singular | records the largest number—about eleven to the 
as a) encouragement and a warning, it is to be concentration of savings- banks. More than | thousand —of deaths from “old age:” that! 
supposed. An observer of the other sex might four-fifths of the deposits, or, to be more nearly | Auburn, New York, had the smallest propor- ! 
shggest an enkiurzement of the album pages so as exact, a little more than eighty-seven per cent.,  tionate number of deaths by violence; that the: 
to include a summary of the s travelled in are in the eleven New England and Middle fewest deaths from heart-disease took place in | 
. ting the dresses, There might be added an States, leaving Jess than thirteen per cent. dis. San Antonio, and the fewest from apoplexy 
esti-nate of the total of regrets that other patterns tributed among the other thirty-four states. in Spokane. Almost every city, in fact, has 
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The Political Crisis in Austria, 
HE elections which have been ordered 
in Austria represent the last despairing 
attempt of the emperor to get a Reichsrath 
which will legislate. For nearly four years all 


‘college boy. More than once in winter her kind examine the practical working of the British | legislation has been blocked by the bitter feuds 
Post-Office Savings-Bank, which has been sug- | 


between two races, the Czechs and the 
| which have made every sitting of the Reichsrath 
During these four 


passed. The Czechs are a branch of the Slavonic 
race, and control affairs in Bohemia and other 
provinces of northern Austria. 

Austria has been well described as a jumble of 

eight or nine polyglot peoples, cooped up in a 
space smaller than the State of Texas, owning 
a single scepter, but without cohesion or common 
interests or a common character. The dream 
of the Czechs is to crowd the Germans out of 
Bohemia, and reéstablish the ancient kingdom 
of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, with a central 
diet at Prague and a recognition of the equality 
of the German and Czech languages. They do 
not want to be severed from the empire, bat to 
be a semi-independent part of it, as Hungary is, 
Their contention resembles in some respects the 
i Irish contention for “home rule,” but is made 
| more bitter by differences of language. 
; The importance of the approaching elections 
lies in the fact that the emperor has declared 
j this to be his last attempt to secure a working 
parliament. If the new Reichsrath proves as 
unmanageable as the old, he may suspend the 
constitution. The maintenance of parliamentary 
institutions is thus involved in the issue, and 
with it possibly the peace of the empire. The 
chief tie which holds the warring peoples together 
—loyalty to the emperor—may snap when the 
present greatly beloved ruler, now seventy years 
old, is removed by death. 


——__~<e=—__—_. 


The Age Limit. 


, HE recent retirement from the army of Gen. 
| Joseph Wheeler on reaching the “‘age limit” 
recalls to General Howard the first meeting 
between two other famous generals of the Civil 
War. It was at Chattanooga, and after their 
introduction, Grant invited Sherman to take the 
chair of honor, a rocker with a high back. 

“Oh no,” was the quick reply, ‘‘that belongs to 
| you, general.” 

Not a whit abashed by this compliment, Grant 
retorted, “But I do not forget, Sherman, to give 
proper respect to age!” 

“Well,” laughed the other, arching his brows, 
“df you put it on that ground, I must accept.” 

The reader will smile to recall that Sherman 
was but forty-three, and his commander-inchief 
two years younger. 

Except under the arbitrary conditions of the 
army and navy, the “age limit’? is usually an 
imaginary line which a person draws around 
himself. The Countess of Cork used to skip over 
it with all the agility of youth. ‘Leave the ancient 
music,” she once wrote to Samuel Rogers, who 
was going to hear a Haydn symphony, “and come 
to ancient Cork.” She was ninety-three years old, 
but age could not “stale her infinite variety.” 

At the age of seventy-four, Mrs. Delany invented 
a@ method of making paper flowers so true to life 
that botanists used them in lieu of herbariums 
In the eight years succeeding she did one thow 
sand species of flower and shrub with, as Horace 
Walpole exclaimed, “truth unparalleled.” 

Tolstol tells of a very intelligent man who got 
the idea that his muscles were glass, and would 
sit in rigid attitudes so as not to break them. 
Once a doctor told him two joints were loose and 
persuaded him to stand up, thinking he would 
walk alone. The man fell down, however, sald 
; “Smash!” and died. 

One smiles at the poor hypochondriac, but he 
has myriads of kin who trip over their advancing 
birthdays, fancying they cry “smash” to all future 
joy and individual attainment. 


i 


————~<o>—__ 


Her Life-Work. 


HE was a neat, compactly built girl, with 
full, decisive voice. When she spoke you 
Knew that she felt the final word upon that 

subject had been spoken. 

“| have taken up the profession of architecture,” 
she said. “I believe that my life was given to me 
to do some good work in the world. I know none 
higher or more useful than to design beautiful 
buildings, a great cathedral, perhaps, which shall 
be an inspiration to men for centuries. Look at 
Westminster Abbey or York Minster!” 

“Has your sister a profession, too?” asked her 
friend. 

“Oh no!” with a pitying shrug. ‘Susan married 
@ poor farmer. She cooks and churns and sews 
and darns for him and her children. Life, I hold. 
was given to us for nobler purposes than to be a 
slave to a man and a half-dozen babies!” 

Her companion did not argue the question, and 
it was long before they met again. 

Many years afterward, in passing through 8 
busy Western city, he saw her in a little office 
upon the main street. Over the door was a sign: 

“Plans furnished for buildings. Decorations. 
draperies, upholstering.” 

He entered, and she greeted him cordially. She 
had grown stouter, her eyes were less defiant, her 
voice gentler. 

“T have changed my name. I married Professor 
Laurence. He has been an invalid for many 
years—quite helpless. You must see him. He is 
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always 8° Nappy when a friend comes to cheer 
nim. His Nfe is very lonely. I’m busy here, you 
see. I'mdoing a man’s work, as | always intended. 
Architecture did not pay very well. I had no) 
cathedrals to design,” laughing merrily, “but I | 
sell a plan occasionally for a shop or a cottage. 
Meanwhile I keep the pot boiling by upholstering. | 
One of our boys means to be an architect.” i 

“How many boys are there?" 

“Two,” her eyes sparkling. “They have gone 
through school with the highest honors, and are 
now in Yale.” 

“It is a heavy load for you to carry.” 

“Not atall!, Iamvery happy. We new women 
believe in our work, you know.” 

“And yet,” said her old friend, as he went down 
the street, “how does her work differ from Susan's? 
True women in all ages sing the same song, the | 
words of which were given to them in the begin- 
ning by their Heavenly Father.” 





——__+e+—__ } 


VERIFY. 


While the late Frederic Carroll Brewster, an 
eminent Philadelphia lawyer, was studying law in | 
his father's office, he was requested to present & 
petition for signature to various men connected 
with the Philadelphia bar. A list of the signatures 
wanted was given to him, and he started to fulfil 
his mission. The first name was that of the great 
lawyer, Horace Binney, and a feeling of awe came 
over the young student as he opened the office 
door and told a genial-faced gentleman that he 
wanted to sce Mr. Binney. 

“That is my name,” came in cheerful tones from 
the gentleman. ‘What can I do for you?” 

The pleasant surprise at finding a great man so 
affable to a stranger youth having passed away, 
young Brewster told the object of his visit. 

“It is a very wise petition, and one which every 
member of the bar should sign; but, my dear 
young sir, before I sign the same I must ascertain 
whether or not the date of the act is correctly set | 
forth in the petition, and whether or not the title, 
as the petition states it, is verbatim with the 
statute-books.” 

“But,” exclaimed young Brewster, somewhat 
emboldened by his kind reception, ‘my father 
drew up the petition and there !s his signature 
appended to it! Is not that sufficient?” 

“No doubt, my dear sir, but in such matters I 
do not like to accept even possible responsibilities 
of inadvertent mistakes, and therefore depend 
entirely upon myself.” 

Then, consulting his office library, Mr. Binney ; 
verified the citation, appended his signature, and | 
bade a hearty good-by to his young acquaintance. | 

Brewster's next call was upon Mr. Sergeant, 
who received him with great Kindness, but not- 
withstanding the signatures of the elder Brewster 
and Horace Binney, he, too, looked up the citation 
before signing his name, saying that he never 
trusted such a thing to another. : 

After narrating this incident, says a writer in 
the Green Bag, Judge Brewster used to say that 
it taught him always to be kind to those beginning 
their study of law; and in legal matters never to 
depend upon his own memory nor another's word, 


but always to investigate for himself. 
| 


—__+e>—__—_. 


BUTTER BY THE YARD. 


In Cambridge, England, butter is sold by the 
yard. For generations it has been the practise of 
Cambridgeshire dairy folk to roll their butter 
into lengths, each length measuring a yard and 
weighing a pound. Deftly wrapped In strips of 
clean white cloth, the eylindrical rolls are packed 
in Iong, narrow baskets made for the purpose, and 
thus conveyed to market. 

The butter women who, in white linen aprons 
and sleeves, preside over the stalls in the market 
have no need of weights or scales for dispensing 
their wares. Constant practise and experienced 
eye enable them with a stroke of the knife to 
divide a yard of butter into halves or quarters 
with almost mathematical exactnes: 

The university people are the chief buyers of 
this curiously shaped article. In addition to being 
famed for its purity and sweetness, Cambridge 
“yard butter” is eminently adapted for serving 
out to the university students in the daily commons. 
Cut in conveniently sized pieces and accompanied 
by a loaf of the best wheaten bread, a stated 
portion is sent round every morning to the rooms of 
the undergraduates for use at the daily breakfast 
and tea. 
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THAT STRAIN AGAIN. 


For domestic use, the scene of this story may be 
changed to suit individual fancy. Niagara Falls 














would not be a judicious selection; not that 
Amer! 2 ladies cannot talk, but a moral over- 
drawn defeats its own purpose. 

Tourists who go to see Bolton Abbey, in E 
land, usually push on to Posforth Gill wate 
which is near by. On one occasion an old 
accompanied a party of very garrulous ladies and 
a solitary gentleman to the head of the gorge 





where the water comes down. The gentleman 
became somewhat tired after a while, possibly 
from sightseeing, and remarked: 

“My good fellow, how much farther is it yet to 
the fall?” 


“Just a minute or two, sir,” the guide answered. 
“A on as the ladies stop talking you will hear 
the roar.” 

or 


THE WORTH OF A NAME. 


Polonius’s advice, neither a borrower nor & 
lender be, has a deeper application than the 
pocketbook. There are cases in which to fil 
from a man his good name does enrich the th 
or borrower, Shakespeare contrary 
withstanding. Many a questionable 
political scheme thrives because an honored name 
has been fraudulently taken, or carelessly lent to 
the list of trustees. Many a doubtful entertain- 
ment “goes” because some prominent lady has 
disliked to refuse her name as a patron 





to the not- 


business or 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘The consequences of such thoughtless good 
nature are often humiliating and discreditable. 
Moreover, the private citizen cannot publicly 
renounce responsibility, as a great pianist once 
did in a somewhat sensational manner. 

Von Biilow had agreed to play a certain piano 
during a tour through the United States, and at 
the first concert observed a large board with the 
maker's name fastened to the instrument. 

Enraged at this reminder of his servitude, Yon 
Biilow took counsel with his violinist and vocalist. 
In an interval he marched to the platform, 
unhooked the board, threw It on the floor and 
stamped upon it. The violinist solemnly kicked 
it, and the vocalist proceeded to dance upon it. 
The second part of the program then went on. 
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ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY. 


The presence of the Japanese Crown Prince in 
Paris reminded London Spare Moments of the | 
following story: 

It was at the time of the exhibition in 1367. A 
Japanese embassy went to Paris to treat for three 
free ports in France, in return for which France 
was to have three In Japan. The negotiations 
proved short and amicable. 

“We will 


“Make your choice,” sald Japan. 
The minister of foreign affairs selected Yoko- 





choose afterward.” 
hama, Yedo and Hanyang. 

The embassy made no objection; they simply 
smiled and went on their way. Some time after- 
ward Japan sent word that the three ports 
mentioned were agreed to, and in return Japan 
desired Havre, Marseilles and Southampton. 

This last. named greatly amused the French 
officials. They never laughed so much before, 
and certainly never since, Southampton a French 

ort! Gently but unmistakably they explained 

he situation, 

“Southampton is In England,” they replied. 

“We know that,’ came the response, “but then | 
Hanyang |s in Korea.” | 

Whereupon the French officials were silent and 
thoughtful. 


| 
UNLOVELY EGOTISM. | 


It would be difficult to find a better illustration 
of the vanity and egotism attending a “spoiled 
child” than is afforded by the following extract 
from the new “Confessions” of Marie Bashkirtseff. 

This young Russian girl had evidently a won- 
derful genius for painting. A faithful apprentice. 
ship, before her early death, suffic tly proved it: 
but the fact remains t as an intolerably 







































conceited little “piec nust often have 
r abnormal vanity 

n to dress. There is 

I amuse myself in 

f disordering it, 1 

red. Amid all 

, it is a charming 

5 on top of the head and 

ding naturally, a is magnificent brow of 

1 did not suspe ither the beauty or the 
nobleness, change me altogether. I become of 
an imposing candor. It seems to me that I am 


pontifical, or that I am descending from a thr 
This gives a sweet gentleness to the bea 
palm and strength. And this fot 
, is of an infantine purity 





CALLING THE ELEMENTS TO ORDER. 


Absent-mindedness is sometimes amusing 
sometimes impressive, and a British statesman 
recently furnished an instance which has both 
qualities, for his mistake was due primarily to his 
serious regard for the business in hand and his 
concentration upon it 

The man was Sir T 
was presiding over 
During the session a t 


hieh rade 
an ut 


nd 









Kay-Shuttleworth, and 
a Parliamentary committe 
y thunder-storm came 
somewhat dificult 
clap rrupted a 
speaker, and the ¢ n, Who had been listening 
intently, seized his gavel) pounded on the table 
and eried sternly, “Order! Order 
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AM the little white wonder, Snow! 
Far have I fallen, yet softly I light: 
Out of the North comes a sower to sow— 
Out of the North comes a husbandman white. 


What will you call me, the seed that he filngs? 
Bloom of a garden whose blossoms have wings? 

Down of strange thickets past boreal bars? 
Crystalline dust from the floor of the stars? 


There—let me lie on your palm for a space, 
Brief, for 1 fail in the wind of your breath; 
Mark you my symmetry—exqulsite grace— 
Quick! For the leap of your pulse Is my death! 


Moccasined footfall of Indian maid, 
Softer than this is my step in the glade ; 
Tremble of plumes in the crown of the larch, 
Lighter than this is the sound of my march: 


Chambers of cloud with the pale moonrise filled, 
Whiter than these are the tents that I build; 

O’er the bare woodlands my tapestries throw— 
Yet am I only the Snow—the Snow! 


I am the mighty white marvel, Snow! 

Shepherd of mountains, my fleece-covered flocks. 
Close to the sun doth their pasturage go, 

Hard by the stars is their fold in the rocks! 


‘What will you call me, my front to the morn? 
Hoar is my breath where the glaciers are born. 

Sphinx-like my marble-cold silence I keep, 
What will you call me—the Angel of Sleep? 


Do | keep silence? The night is o’ercast; 
Now on my hurricane horses [ ride! 

Hark! To the swirl of my wings on the blast, 
Hark! To the sea, when I trouble the tide! 
See the proud thrones where in splendor I sit, 

The world at my feet and the glory of it! 
Sunrise and sunset flame over my crest, 

See, their red roses I wear on my breast! 
Mighty the strength of my wind-troweled walls; 

Mighty my voice when the avalanche falls! 
Lord of the lands of the berg, and the floe! 

Yet am I only the Snow—the Snow! 


—————~+o>—_—_ 


A Light in the Window. 


EVERAL years ago a boy, who had given 
74 his mother years of anxiety by his 
4 






wilfulness and later by his way- 
wardness, ran away from his home 
in Jersey City and became a tramp, 
and worse. Fora time things went 
merrily, and he was popular with 
his wild companions ; but at length 
his money was gone, his health 
was breaking, and he was far from 
home. “I found,” said he, “that when a bad 
man’s money is gone, he can put all his friends 
into his pocketbook and still leave it empty.” 

After a period of sullen remorse, which he 
tried to conquer by such excesses as were still 
possible to his condition of poverty and broken 
health, he turned homeward. 

He stole his way to Chicago, riding sometimes 
on freight-trains and sometimes on the trucks of 
passenger-cars, and from Chicago eastward he 
rode in an empty stock-car to Binghamton, 
whence he walked most of the way to Jersey 
City, the latter part of it in great feebleness. 
He nerved himself to his utmost by the hope 
that he might reach his mother’s door in time to 
ask her forgiveness before he died. 

He came near his own city at midday, but 
had not the courage to go through the familiar 
streets by daylight. All the afternoon and until 
late in the evening he lay in a corn-field. 

Then came doubts that almost persuaded him 
to turn back. Would he be welcome? Could | 
he dare to look in his mother’s face? To return 
to die, and perhaps by his return bring to the 
knowledge of the neighbors the story of these 
last bitter years, and with the story fresh sorrow 
to his mother, already bent beneath the load of 
affliction he had brought upon her? He could 
not, he would not do it! He would turn back 
and die alone! 

So he said to himself; but the desire was 
strong upon him to see his mother’s house again, 
and he resolved to go into the city, look at the 
house, and then turn back. Almost too weak 
to walk, he made his way at last to his mother’s 
gate. The streets were dark and silent, but a 
light burned in the same window where it used | 
to burn long ago whenever he was out late. 

In the five years that he had been gone it had 
burned every night, the whole night through. 
And his mother had never sat down at her 
lonely table without laying a plate and setting 
a chair where his place had been. He saw the 
light and knew full well that it had been burning 
all those years for him. He could not turn back ; | 
he opened the gate and crept toward the house, 
and although he shut it softly she heard the gate 





click, and met him at the door. 

For weeks he lay with typhoid fever, and his 
mother nursed him back to health. When his re’ 
covery began, he faced the question of his future. ; 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“You have come back to your mother,” said she 
to him. ‘‘Come back to your Heavenly Father 
and be His son.’’ 

And so his life began anew. “I should have 
doubted God's willingness to take me back,’’ he 
said afterward, ‘‘but I could not forget the light 
in my mother’s window, and I crept back into 
the love of my Father.’’ 


————~<~1>—__—__ 


Heroism on the High Seas. 


HE Zenobia, while on its way to Bombay, 
carrying passengers, and packed between 
decks with cholera-stricken Panjabees, had 

been ten days becalmed. She rolled gently on the 
olly swell, with all her sails set to catch the slight- 
est stir. None came. The wretched Punjabees 
crowded to the door of the cuddy where the 
passengers sat, invoking Allah to grant them a 


wind which would not only fill the sails, but blow 
the cholera out of the ship. 


On the afternoon of the tenth day the crew 
mutinied. Coming aft they declared, through 
their spokesman Lampsey, that they had made up 
their minds to take to the boats, “and leave the 
tub and the niggers to themselves.” 

“Well, all I have to say,” replied the captain, 
“ts that T’ll put a bullet through the first as 
touches lift or tackle.” 

“More nor one can play at that game!” ex- 
claimed Lampsey. ‘Come on, mates!” he added 
to his fellows, and the whole crowd made off to 
the forecastle. 

The skipper, his officers and the passengers 
armed themselves with revolvers. O'Kelly, chie! 
mate, went on deck to look out for steamers; 
the rest remained in the cuddy, while the crew 
gathered on the forecastle head. 

“Below there!” suddenly called O’Kelly through 
the skylight. 

“Hello!” responded the Skipper. 

“Sure, it looks black and reatening. to the 
west; it’s a breeze of wind, I’m thinking. 

At the welcome words the passengers followed 
the captain and rushed on deck. The mate 
pointed to the west. 

“A sand-squall!” exclaimed the captain. 
“Twill be down on us inno time! All hands take 
in sail!” he roared in the direction of the fore- 


castle. “Be smart, lads!” 
“Stow yer slack as well as yer sails yerselves!” 
retorted Lampsey. ‘We aint a-goin’ to budge!” 


No one knows what may have passed through 
the captain’s mind at this terrible juncture, for 
every sail was set, and a squall fast bearing down 
on his ship,—a full-rigged ship, fitted with the 
cumbersome, old-fashioned tackle of the day,— 
carrying quite five hundred souls. 

No one knows what he contemplated, but at 
that moment an unwonted commotion was observ- 
able among the hitherto apathetic Punjabees. 

They, too, had noticed the change in the sky’s 
aspect, and had heard the short altercation 
between the captain and Lampsey. They had 
seen the threatening gestures of the disputants, 
and without understanding what was being said, 
had guessed its purport. Then scores of them, 


suddenly shaking off their lethargy and ignoran' 
of marine etiquette, swarmed up the poop ladders 
and asked what was the matter. ‘as a breeze 
coming at last? Ifso, why did not the sailors do 


what had been ordered? 

The only man conversant with Punjabee Hindu- 
stani hastily explained the situation: the advanc- 
ing storm, the consequent danger to the ship, 
clothed as she was to the mastheads, and the 
refusal of the crew to do their duty. 

The Mohammedan mule-drivers at once realized 
what was needed. 

“We will make them!” they shouted, their blood 
thoroughly up. ‘God has sent the wind to drive 
awa: ie cholera, and shall we go to another 
death because your men are untrue to their salt?” 

Before they could be stayed, some two hundred 
Punjabees rushed along the main-deck and 
mounted the forecastle. The crew was ready to 
receive them. There ensued a fierce fight; knives 
were freely used against the now infuriated 
natives, who were entirely unarmed, their cut- 
lasses being in chests below decks. 

Shrieks and groans assailed the ears of the 
passengers, and they were about charging forward, 
revolvers in hand, to quell the disturbance, when, 
numbers having gained the day, they saw the 
sailors driven along with kicks and cuffs by the 
victorious Punjabees. They saw them ascend 
the ratlines, followed b: 6 swarms of mule- 
drivers, who threatenes gestures to throw 
them into the sea if they did not immediately furl 
sail. ‘The seamen, not daring to disobey, worked 
in fear of their lives, and in a few minutes the 
Zenobia floated under bare poles. 

‘With a low rumble the squall came on. Sand 
was In the air; it filled the eyes, nostrils and 
mouths. The hurricane struck the ship with 
terrific force, and swept on, leaving them well-nigh 
on their beam-ends, but safe! The Bpst proving 
be a precursor of a stiff but favorable breeze, sail 
was speedily made on the ship, and in due course 
they wied along toward their destination, 
thankful for their deliverance from a combination 
of perils that once seemed to threaten them with 
annihilation. 

The next morning the crew expressed contrition 
for their behavior; the Punjabees, now full of 
renewed spirits, came aft in a ly and interceded 
for their late antagonists; cuts and bruises were 
forgotten, both parties shook hands in token of 
amity, and the skipper, nothing loath, accorded 
his forgiveness. 

Only two deaths occurred after that terrible day, 
and without further adventure or misadventure, 
the Zenobdia arrived safely in Bombay harbor. 


—_+o>___ 


Doctor Hamlin and the Cows. 


R. CYRUS HAMLIN, the venerable mis- 
sionary and organizer of Robert College, 
Constantinople, who recently died at the 

ripe age of elghty-nine, was called by a fellow- 
clergyman “the man of sixteen trades.” If the 
number was inexact, it was scarcely an exag- 
geration. College president, minister, mechanic, 
silversmith, miller, baker, builder, laundryman 
and farmer—he was all these and more. Most of 
these employments were secular supplements, 
and most useful ones, to his missionary labors in 
Turkey; but to farming he was born. His own 
account of life on the old Hamlin homestead is a 
delightful New England idyl, which endows even 
the dumb beasts with character and charm. 

For the two fine oxen, Star and Golding, he and 
his brother, with vast toil and after many failures, | 
made a shapely yoke, which they painted and 
repainted till the color was as firm and smooth 
as enamel, and of a rich and glowing scarlet. 
Often young Cyrus would stand with Kis hands 
in his pockets silently contemplating its magnifi- 
cence; it seemed to him quite the most splendid 
object in the world. 

he old farm-dog, Bose, who watched nightly 
for the father’s coming long after he would come 
no more, and had to be caressed and coaxed 
indoors by a tender little sister, while the widowed 
mother quietly hid her starting tears in the 
twilight, offers a picture to place beside the | 
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faithful collies immortalized by Scott and Burns. 
And then there were the cows. : 

“Our cows were the Great Red, the Great 
Brindle, Thief Brindle, Old Scrimp, Little Red 
and Little Brindle. Great Red and Great Brindle 
were queenly beings. Thief Brindle was wicked. 
There was hardly a fence she would not jump 
over or break through to get at corn or whatever 
else her soul lusted after. Yet she was a great 
coward. If she saw one of us coming with a 
stick, she would decamp with such haste that she 
rarely received her righteous penalty. Old Scrimp 
was also a thief, but a sneak-thief, her nose in 
everything.” 

Once Thief Brindle stole a whole new gate, 
lifting it off its hinges on her horns, after thrusting 
her head through It to reach some cabbages. The 
alternative offered to the disgusted young carpen- 
ters was to cut her head off, or take the gate to 
pieces. They chose the latter course for economy’s 
sake, although angry enough to act as execu- 
tioners, and were laughed at by a crowd of 
interested neighbors during the process. 

‘When, at sixteen, the boy with a full heart left 
the farm for the wide world, he slipped out, lantern 
in hand, to the big barn in the chill of a winter 
dawn, and there, he says, with whimsical pathos: 
“T kissed the noble oxen’ and the favorite cows— 
those good, virtuous, heavenly-minded cows—a 
sad farewell. I never confessed that weakness 


till I was old enough to defend it. And thus my 
farm life closed.” 





In every mortal life, however marred,— 

With crime encompassed, or by passion scarred,— 
| Shining and sinless at the spirit’s core, 

| Lies undeveloped an immortal ore,— 

Changed not by time,unreached by ruthless fate,— 
The gold divine of some redeeming tralt. 


————<o>—__. 


The Clothes and the Man. 


N unassuming appearance is in some places 
A a decided recommendation, but in the 
| Philippine Islands one must not be too 
| modest. There the natives are said to judge 
everybody by his appearance. The house a man 
; lives in, the clothes he wears, the table he sets, 
the carriage in which he rides—these determine the 
degree of respect in which the native holds him. 


| 
|. If a Filipino enters the house of a European 
living in an unassi way, he will not believe 
that the European is either wealthy or wise, and 
although his manner may be correct, it will not 
humble. On the other hand, if he visits an 
ignorant man who indulges in great splendor, he 
will at once become exceedingly respectful. 

Mr. Phelps Whitmarsh, who in the Outlook gives 
his experiences in the islands, tells the story of a 
wealthy provincial visiting Manila for the first 
time, who asked to be presented to the governor- 
general. 

‘When he reached the palace he found the 
governor taking coffee on his piazza, dressed 
comfortably in a white cotton suit. The Filipino 
requested that some favor be extended to his 
district, and his request was granted. He then 





withdrew, The official who had procured the 
presentation asked him what he thought of the 
general 


“Why,” replied the visitor, in a tone of disap- 
pointment, “he is no different from any other 
white man. 

It so happened that the general was told of 
the incident, and he gave orders that at his next 
reception the Filipino should be present. 

Upon entering the throne-room and seeing the 
general in full uniform, surrounded by his brilliant 

taf, with the accessories of splendid tapestries, 
\laced ushers and all the pomp and splendor o! 
these Spanish functions, the provincial grew pale, 
and kneeling in deep humility, exclaimed: 

“This is indeed my general!” 

So impressed was he that the following mornin; 
he sent a pair of handsome horses to the general 
with a note which read: 

“My general, yesterday I liked you so much in 

our uniform of gold that I send you this pair of 
orses, but do not use them when you dress ina 
white suit.” 


—o+____. 


An Offended Crow. 


R. BAMFORD, in his book entitled “Tur- 

M bans and Tails,” records some entertain- 

ing observations which he made upon 

crows in the East Indies. He incurred a crow’s 
displeasure, and does not wish to do so again. 


There was a pandanus-tree near my veranda, 
which was one of my favorite trees. In various 
parts of the garden there were already four or 

lve crows’ nests, with the occupants of which I 
was on the best of terms, but one pair of birds 
determined to build in this pandanus. 

At first I offered no objection, but when the 
nest was finished the male bird found his energies 
suddenly deprived of direction. He therefore 
occupied his leisure moments by digging with his 
strong beak at the heads of the pandanus shoots. 
It_was a piece of the most wanton mischief. 

Now as the pandanus is an inside grower, this 
treatment threatened the tree’s life. I expostu- 
lated with the bird. He would listen with mock 
gravity, and the moment I had finished, would dig 
out @ fresh piece of the plant and throw it down 
to me as I stood beneath . 

When I found that he was not to be reasoned 
with, I gave the mali orders to remove the nest 
from the tree. This was done, and as far as I 
could see, the mali remained in favor, but I was 
visited with the most serious displeasure. 

Whenever I ventured into the garden that crow 
would signal to his friends, and in an instant from 
twenty to fifty crows, according as the exigencies 
of the hour might allow, would flock around me 
and make most unpleasant remarks. If I even 
showed myself on the upper veranda, that offended 
bird would at once fly on the balustrade of it, and 
stretching out his neck, would accuse me of eve! 
conceivable enormity in such deep sepulchr: 
tones as went far toward making my ife miserable. 


+9» 


Novel Dishes. 
[os flesh is said to make a very good meal. 





Tiger meat is not so palatable, for it is 

tough and sinewy. In India, nevertheless, 
it is esteemed, because there is a superstition that 
it imparts to the eater some of the strength and 
cunning which characterize the animal. 


There appears to be considerable difference of 


opinion as to the merits of elephant’s flesh as | vic 


anarticle of diet. The natives of India and Africa 
consider it a dainty, but the opinion of at least 
one European is against it. He says: 

“I have tasted elephant over and over again. 
It is more like soft leather and glue than anything 
else to which I can compare it.” Another trav- 


eller, however, declares that he cannot imagine | 
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how any animal so coarse and heat 
elephan| can produce such delicate and tender 


flesh. 

All authorities agree in commendi _ 
phant’s foot. Eroe the traveller ‘quel se, cle. 
admits that baked elephant’s foot Is a dish fit for 
a king. 

‘When an elephant {s shot in Africa the 
cut into stripsand dried. This is called “beat 
The foot, having been cut off at the knee-joint.is 
saved to make a feast. A hole about three feet 
deep is dug in the earth, and the sides of it are 
baked hard with burning wood. Most of the 
fagots are then removed and the elephant’s foot 
ig placed in the hole, which is filled with earth 
Ogio process i leted by buildin, 

ie process is comple! abl 
fire onto . This is kept burnin for Tene 
anus cooked, the Best i ike elly, and can be 
eaten @ spoon. ig the greatest 
that can be given ¢ to a Kaffir. heathland 


as an 


os 


Down the Chimney. 


OB MAY was one of the first settlers of 
J Bureau County, Illinois. His cabin was 
built on the side of the river bluff. The site 
for it was partly made by an excavation into the 
bank, so that the roof was little above the ground. 
The chimney, built of stones, mud and sticks, was 
a huge affair, with a fireplace six feet wide in the 
living-room. 


One fall a neighbor gave the May boys an old 
blind horse. e little fellows were delighted 
with “Old Bob,” and made a great pet of him. 

The second winter of Bob’s life with his young 
masters proved a hard one. The snow was deep, 
and the poor horse, unstabled and with little hay 
or grass, found existence a doubtful blessing. 

e night Bob was wandering around, searchin, 

for comfort in some form, when he discover 
that hot air was rising from the chimney, and took 
up a position near by. 
Suddenly the family, sitting around the blazing 
log fire, were startled by a tremendous racket up 
the chimney, and the next moment a ln ly 
tumbled down into the fireplace. It was Old Bob, 
who be; snorting and plunging about, scattering 
hot coals and ashes in all directions. 

The family fled with cries of dismay. Old Bob 
was soon reco; ed, and with one shoulder badly 
scorched, was led limping out of the door. Mean- 
time there had been a scrambling after the coals 
end firebrands, to prevent the house from taking 

ire. 





Bonnet and Hat. 


HE story of an elderly couple who lived ina 
| Massachusetts town nearly filty years ago 
is told by some of the oldest inhabitants 

with much unction. 


The lady had been bereft of one helpmeet, and 
her second husband had twice been left a widower, 
before the pair were united in the bonds of 
matrimony. They were both of that temperament 
nabich causes its possessor to be characterized as 
“set.” 

On the wedding-day the bride found in the back 
entry, on a conspicuous nail, a sunbonnet which 
had belonged to her immediate predecessor: She 
removed it to oblivion in a close’ 

Her newly wedded husband made no comment 
but replaced the sunbonnet on its accustom 


nail. 

During. the next few days the calico head-gear 
vibrat with more or less regularity between the 
closet and the nail. Then there came a day when 
the bride approached her husband with a man’s 
hat in her hand, as he was in the act of reinstalling 
the sunbonnet. 

“If you have that sunbonnet there,” she said, 
firmly, “I shall hang up my first husband’s hat on 
the next nail.” 

She looked at the bridegroom, and met the 
counterpart of her own expression. She hung 
the hat on the designated nail, and although the 
two people lived to be very old, neither the hat 
nor the sunbonnet ever moved again till the house 
came into the hands of a new owner. 





o> —___— 


Love and Fear. 


POET has written: 
A pity beyond all telling 


A Lies hid in the heart of love. 


But it is not pity only; it is fear lest misfortune 
come to those who make our happiness. Rev. CG. 
T. Brady, in his “Recollections of a Missionary in 
the Great West,” gives an instance of such natural 
panic over the possibilities of life. He says: 


One day I was writing a sermon, when my little 
son came tiptoeing into the room. 

“I won't ’sturb you, papa,” said he, and clasped 
his hands about my left wrist lying on the des! 
while he rested his curly head ‘upon my arm. 
wrote on and on in silence. Presently his hold 
relaxed, and the little body slipped gently down 
to the floor. The hands shifted from my arm to 
my foot. He laid his head upon it, and went fast 
asleep. 

The room was very still. There was a little 
clock on my desk, and its ticking was the onl 
sound. As I watched my laddie, the clock su 
denly stopped. We whose duty it is to wind them 
know that clocks often stop; but when that busy 
ticking died away, and left no sound to stir the 
silence, I almost felt my heart stop with it. I 
looked down at the frail life beginning at my feet, 
and I thought of the stopped clock a moment since 
quick with life. I thought of the many lives ticked 
out with each recurring minute. 


The lad lay very 
still. ae abe 


In a panic of terror I awakened him. 








Had To Do It. 


ANY stories of President Lincoln might be 
M classified as fiction, although few of them 
are. So it is not unnatural that this little 
anecdote —which is better than most—should 
appear in Mr. Irving Bacheller’s novel, “Eben 
Holden:” 


ane. son,” he said, taking my hand in his, “why 


didn’t you run?’ 
“Didn’t dare,” I answered. “I knew it was 
more dangerous to run away than to go forward.” 
“Reminds me of a story,” said he, smiling. 


“Years ago there was a bully in Sangamon County, 
Milinois, that had the reputation of running faster 
and fighting harder than any other man there. 
Everybody thought he was ‘a terrible fighter. 
He’d always get & man on the run, then he’d catch 
up and give him a licking. One day he tackled 8 
lame man. The lame man licked in a minute. 
“‘Why didn’t ye run?’ somebody asked the 
ic’ 


tor. 
““Didn’t darst, said he. ‘Run once when he 
tackled me, an’ I've been lame ever since.’ 

Te did ye manage to lick him?’ asked the 
other. 

“ ‘Wal,’ said he, ‘I hed to, an’ I done it easy.’ 

“That’s the way it goes,” said the immortal 
President. ‘Ye do it easy it ye have to.” 


THE YOUTH'’S 
















And hey for the pumpkin 


Is having such fun as I! 


A Thanksgiving Dinner. 


SS H, dear!” puffed a certain little boy one 
bright Thanksgiving morning, as he 
jerked his chubby neck into the stiffest 

of white collars. “Great fun, isn’t it, having to 
sit up in meeting for a couple of hours straight 
as a telegraph pole, when I might be playing 
football and beating the Haddam team all to 
hollow! This is what comes of your pa’s being 
the minister, I s’pose.”’ 

But Johnnie, for that was his name, continued 
his dressing, the ten years of his young life 
having taught him how useless it is to make a 
fuss over what has to be done. 

In a few minutes he had finished, and was 
quite satisfied with his appearance, but for his 
shoes. These he eyed for a moment, and con- 
cluding that they would not pass inspection, 
started for the wood-shed to give them a shine. 

On his way he passed the open dining-room 
door, and suddenly halted. “Oh! Why can’t I 
have a nice little lunch during sermon-time?” 

He took a step back and peeped slyly into 
the room; then stole across to the old-fashioned 
cupboard, stealthily opened the doors, and such 
an array of good things you never beheld! 
Sally was the best cook in Brockton any day, 
but on Thanksgiving she sould work wonders. 

He looked with longing eyes from one dish to 
another. Now the big pies were out of the 
question, and the cranberry tarts—he felt of 
them lovingly—but no, they were altogether too 
sticky. He stood on tiptoe to see what was on 
the second shelf. To his delight, he found a 
platter filled with just the daintiest little pink- 
frosted cakes you ever saw. 

“0-00, thimble-cakes!”” he exclaimed. “You 
are just the fellows I want! 1’ll take you along 
to church with me.” He cast one quick glance 
around, then grabbed a handful of the tiny 
cakes and crammed them into his trousers’ 
pocket. 

“Lucky for me ma isn’t going to meeting 
to-day,” chuckled the naughty boy, “and I don’t 
believe grandma’d ever tell on me if I carried 
along the turkey!” 

The early bell had now begun to ring, and 
Johnnie started for the village church. 

“Come, my son,” said Doctor Goodwin, as 
they entered the meeting-house, ‘‘you are to sit 
in the front seat with grandma this morning; 
she is particularly anxious to hear every word of 


O for the turkey, big and brown! 


| wonder if any little boy in town 


pie! 


the sermon to-day. And where’s your contribu- | 
tion, boy? You haven’t forgotten that?” 
“No, sir,” meekly answered Johnnie, “it’s tied 


up in my handkerchief.” But his heart sank— 
the front seat! How ever was his lunch to come 
in now? 

! The opening hymn had been sung, the prayer 
of thanksgiving offered, and now, as the collec- 
tion was about to be taken, the pastor begged his | 
people to be especially generous to the poor on | 
this day. 

Up in the front pew sat Johnnie, but never a 
word of the notice did he hear, so busy was he 
planning out his own little affair. It wasn’t 
such easy planning, either; just supposing he 
got caught! 

But what was that? Johnnie jumped as if | 

he had been struck. However, it was nothing | 
but the money-plate right under his nose, and | 
! good Deacon Simms standing calmly by. 
I To the guilty boy it seemed as if the deacon 
must have been waiting for ten minutes at the 
‘Teast, and in a great flurry he began to fumble 
| for his handkerchief. What had he done with 
it? Oh, there it was at last, *way down in the 
| depths of his right trousers’ pocket. 

He caught hold of the knotted corner, and out 
came the handkerchief with a whisk and a 
flourish, and scatter, rattle, helter-skelter, out 
flew a half-dozen pink thimble-cakes, down upon 
the floor, back into Mrs. Smiley’s pew, and to 
Johnnie’s horror, one pat into the deacon’s plate! 
; The good man’s eyes tried not to twinkle as 
, he removed the unusual offering, and passed on ; 
| more quickly than was his wont. 

Miserable Johnnie, with his face as red as a 
rooster’s comb and eyes cast down in shame, 
| Saw nothing but the green squares on the carpet 
and the dreadful pink-frosted cakes. He was) 
| sure that every one in the church was glaring at 
him; probably even grandma had forsaken him, 
and each moment he drpaded—he knew not 
what. 

To his surprise, the service seemed to go right 
on as usual. Another hymn was sung, and then 
there was a general settling down for the sermon. | 
Very soon he began to grow tired of just gazing 
at the floor, yet he dared not look up, and by 
and by the heavy eyes drooped and Johnnie was 
fast asleep. 

All was now quiet in the meeting-house save 
the calm, steady voice of the preacher. Pretty 








soon a wee creature dressed all in soft brown 
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stole across the floor of a certain pew. She was 
a couragevus little body indeed, but what mother 
would not venture a good deal for her hungry 
babies? Such a repast as this was certainly the 
opportunity of a lifetime. Looking cautiously 
around, then concluding that all was safe, she 
disappeared down a hole in a corner ’way under 
the seat. 
this time, however, she was not alone. Four 
little ones pattered after Mamma Mouse, and 
eight bright eyes spied a dinner worth running 
for. 

Never mind what they did; but when Johnnie 
awoke at the strains of the closing hymn and 
tried to remember what had gone wrong, he 
saw nothing of the pink-frosted cakes save some 
scattered crumbs. 

What could have become of them? he thought, 
in bewilderment. 

He hardly knew how he got out of the church 
that day, but he found himself rushing down the 
road, a sadder and a wiser boy. Grandma and 
papa had remained to chat. Johnnie did not 
feel like chatting to-day. 

‘When he reached the house he did not go in, 
but out to the hay-loft, his favorite resort in 
time of trouble. When the dinner-bell sounded, 
notwithstanding the delicious Thanksgiving 
odors which had been wafted even to the barn, 
it was an unwelcome summons, yet go he must, 
and walking sheepishly into the’ dining-room, he 
slunk into his chair. 

“Well, John,’’ said his father, as he helped 
him to turkey, “I understand that you did not 


| forget the poor to-day. Eh, my son?’ 


“The poor!’ What could he mean? Johnnie 
was too puzzled to speak. 

Then his father went on to tell how little Mrs. 
Mouse and her babies had nibbled a wondrous 
dinner of pink thimble-cakes on the floor of pew 
number one while Johnnie slept. Grandma and 
Mrs. Smiley had told him all about it on the 
way home; besides, he had seen enough himself 
from the pulpit. 

Johnnie bravely bore the laugh at his expense, 
and as the merriment died away heaved a deep 
sigh of relief, and exclaimed, “Well, I’m glad 
somebody had a feast, even if it wasn’t the fellow 
*twas meant for! Humph! ’twas quite a set-up 
for poor church mice, wasn’t it? But they 
needn’t be looking for another next year. You 
don’t catch me trying that again—no-sir-ee!”’ 

Epna P. Brett. 


In a twinkling she was back again; | 








IHEN each dear child 
Is kind and gay, 

"Twill be Thanksgiving 

Every day. 









Nuts to Crack. 
1 
ACROSTIC BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


Behead and curtail a word meaning attractive 
And leave one which means you're allied. 


Behead and curtail him whose pruning-knife’s 


active 
And leave just a border outside. 


Behead and curtail a Canadian state, 
Leave a Turk with a judicial function. 


' Behead and curtail the name of a Fate 
; And leave an alternate conjunction. 


| Behead and curtail a home spirit, or sprite, 
And leave us a weight for incense. 


| Behead and curtail a chieftain of might 
| And leave a dull pain, not intense. 


| Behead and curtail South American tourist, 
Leave an ornament worn on the hand. 


Behead and curtail nonsense of the Poorest, 
And leave what the cat will demand. 


Behead and curtail a word meaning contests, 
Leave a small adverb meaning besides. 


Behead and curtail those with angry breasts, 
| Leave a rodent each person derides. 


\ 
Behead and curtail what will happen no more 
And leave us the day at its wane. 


Behead and curtail what the vineyard just bore 
And leave us a ripe sheaf of grain. 


Take bese fev and these tails and place each 
Ine, 
You'll a holiday find, and the best place to dine. 
2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals and finals define Thanksgiving. 


Crosswords. 
A mixture. A part in music. Genuine. One 
third of Casar’s famous message. Watched. A 


kind of seat. Neat. 
3. 
CHARADES. 
L 
My first is your desire, 
y last is that of Rover; 
My whole, perchance, with merry play, 
Is broken on Thanksgiving day 
When dinner-time is over. 
IL 
My, first is in town and country, 
t is seen all over the land; 
It is narrow and small, it is great and tall, 
It is ugly and handsome and grand. 


May jour life be ever my second 
ith happiness, not with woe; 
Though it may not run over with cream or 
clover, 
My second never runs low. 


If my whole be of mirth and children, 
Oh, then there’ll be joy in ving! 

And your heart will be Say, this lestal day, 
If my whole be yours nksgiving. 








, we’ A:DOLL HOUSE: THANKSGIVING: Sz 


HEY have laid the doll-house table 
With damask as white as the snows, 
And the daintiest glass and china 


-Are arrayed in shining rows. 


~~ 


BEAUTIFUL silver epergne 
Is heaped with candied fruit, 


+ 
| 


Reclines on a platter to suit. 


os — 


And a dear little pot of coffee, 
And violets set at each plate. 


ih, 





While something that /so&s like a turkey 


IHERE’S a pudding that’s rich and plummy, 
And turnovers quite up to date, 


IND here are the doll-house people 

All gowned in their newest and best, 
And their quiet and smiling faces 

To their grace and good breeding attest. 








ee? 


D 
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UT Mildred and Maud, the servers,— 


Such rudeness | shrink to relate,— 
Ere a crumb the doll-people have tasted, 
Calmly eat what they pile on each 
plate! 


= 


Emma C. Down. 


<> 
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C URRENT~ EVENTS 

Tuk PRESIDENTIAL ELEcTION. — Idaho, 
which was at first reported to have been carried 
by the Republicans, chose Bryan electors. 
Nebraska voted for McKinley, and Kentucky 
for Bryan. There are charges of fraud in 
Kentucky. The total electoral vote is 447; 
necessary to a choice, 224. Twenty-eight states, , 
with 292 electors, voted for McKinley; 17| 
states, with 155 electors, voted for Bryan. 


Tur Next ConGress.— The Republican | 
majority in the next Llouse of Representatives is 
estimated at 47, as compared with 13 in the pres- | 
ent House. Twenty-one of the state legislatures 
which were chosen November 6th are to elect 
United States Senators; and in three states, 
Delaware, Nebraska and Montana, owing to! 
special conditions, two Senators are to be chosen. 
The Republicans seem likely to gain two seats in 
Delaware, and one each in Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Utah; and the Democrats one each | 
in Colorado, Idaho and Montana. In that case | 
the Senate, after the fourth of next March, will | 
be composed of 55 Republicans, 31 Democrats, 
and 4 People’s party or independent Senators. 

TuE PRESIDENT’S CABINET.—Speculations | 
regarding the President's Cabinet have been set | 
at rest by a cordial invitation which the President | 
has given all his Cabinet ofticers to remain with | 
him during his second term. One or two may 
retire for personal or business reasons, but most. 
of them are expected to remain. 

Tuk PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AT PEKIN 
have been delayed by the necessity of a prior 
agreement among the powers upon the terms to 
be exacted from the Chinese government. It is 
reported that the envoys have agreed regarding | 
the punishment of the principal culprits, man- 
darins and princes, and the witnessing of the 
execution of such punishments by representatives 
of the powers; also, regarding the principle of 
indemnity for the costs of the expeditions, and 
for damages to private persons; the maintenance 
of permanent legation guards at Pekin ; the razing 
of the Taku forts; and the maintaining of secure 
communication between Pekin and the coast. 
Negotiations continue on other points. 





CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES.—Major- 
General MacArthur, commanding the army in 
the Philippines, and military governor of the 
islands since May 5, 1900, has submitted his 
report to the War Department. The insurgents, 
some months ago, abandoned their army organ- | 
ization and entered upon a guerrilla warfare. 
This led to a wide distribution of American troops, | 
so that now there are 413 stations garrisoned 
instead of the 53 which were held November 1, 
1899. From November 1, 18%, to September 1, 
1900, 268 Americans were killed, 750 wounded 
and 55 captured. The Filipino losses during the 
same period were 6,605. General MacArthur | 
reports that the guerrilla system is supported by 
unity of action among the native population, 
partly due to intimidation. He believes that a 
large military and naval force will be necessary 
for many years to come. 

Tus ELECTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND, No- 
vember 8th, resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Liberal government of the island, of which Mr. 
Bond is premier. The election derived peculiar | 
interest from the fact that the Conservative party 
was dominated by Mr. R. G. Reid, a capitalist | 
who two years ago acquired the railways, tele- 
graphs, postal service and other public interests, 
including millions of acres of crown lands, and 
who has recently been endeavoring to form a 
joint stock company to finance the whole enter- 
prise. The government refused to sanction the | 
transfer, and the colony’s relations with the} 
capitalist became the chief issue of the election. 

Tue Porto Rican ELEction.—The first 
general election in Porto Rico under American 
rule was held November th. The Republicans 
elected a commissioner to Congress and tne entire | 
House of Delegates. The election was quiet and 
nearly 60,000 ballots were cast. 

DEATH OF TWo WipELY Known Capr- 
TALISTS.— Marcus Daly of Montana and Henry 
Villard of New York, both of whom were widely 
known as capitalists and large financiers, died 
November 12th. Mr. Daly was of Irish birth, 
and landed at San Francisco at the age of 13, 
absolutely penniless. He started for the mines, | 
and developed such ability as an expert miner 
that when the Comstock lode was discovered 
he was made foreman of the mine. Later he 
acquired copper, silver and gold mines on his 
own account and became very wealthy. Mr. 
Villard was of German birth, and his true name 
was Heinrich Hilgard; but he adopted the name 
by which he came to be known, first as a news- 
Japer correspondent, and later in all his business 
and personal relations. He became prominent 
in financial affairs in conection with the North- 
ern Pacific enterprises, and made and lost several 
fortunes in various speculations. Mr. Daly was 
oS and Mr. Villard 65 years old. | 
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is eer Strange People Wild Animals 
phe White Squadron Population 
without a teac! the r. Plags as ake Fraction Fay | 
Ayo Sh twig 8 fegectie Lae yeh ar 
The Mayflower Arithmetic-Plays 
Niloe Artists 
In Dixie Land Yellowstone 
How to. Properly. Poems Bible Game 
Body. No.87. Athletic Fi Timer. Flowers Birds 
Mustrated Catalogue of all sports mailed Free. Yoons poke Peyote Autsore: 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., || We neational Games to 






vill give five hundred 
v 1s who write us the 
One 
game only to each successful boy or girl, but the 
game heorsheasksfor. Contest closes December 
3ist. Write us for circular telling you what to 
do. Write your name and address plainly. 
Dept. B, 
THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Successors to The Fireside Game Co. 
Dealers everywhere sell our Educational 


Games. If your dealer does not, write 
us for address of a dealer who does. 


New YORK. CHICAGO, DENVER. the five hundred boys and g 
best reasons for liking their favorite game. 





When Company Comes 


unexpectedly and you haven’t a dessert 
made, or when you are awfully busy and 
can’t stop to cook much, 
do you know what an 
advantage it is to have 


™ Minute 
iff Tapioca 


in the house? Unlike 
the old pearl tapioca, 
the “Minute” requires 
no soaking. Can be 
made ready in just a 
few moments, and is 
always light as 
feather. 
Have you tried 


Minute 
Gelatine 


yet? Every package makes ¢ gallon of jelly. 
Ask your grocer, Send 13c, for full package 
Gelatine by mail, Minute Receipt Book and sam- 
ples of our tw Minut sent for 2-cent stamp. 
WHITMAN GROC Y CO., Orange, Mass. 
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One hour counts for little in hand em- 
broidering. 
yet the results are fascinating. 


The Ideal Embroiderer 


does the work more perfectly and in one- 
fourth the time. It is a simple, cunning 
little device. A girl can operate it with 
ease and accuracy in any fabric, using Em- 
broidery Silk or Cotton. It was inventedin 
1900. The onlyinstrument which does suc- 





Which 
Is Cheaper? 


‘Two pairs of common rubbers or 
one pair of Hood’s — Hood's 
wear the longest, 








Until further notice we will send one Ideal Embroid- 
erer with full instractions for using, and a full set o! 

e la patterns. Also a beautiful illus- 
broidery designs, containing Col- 
ored Plates of roideries, etc. All these by mail 
for $1.00, The regular prices is ea 00. Agents wanted. 


IDEAL SUPPLY CO., stonndeeon ‘pidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Sold Everywhere. 
HOOD RUBBER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 









The “NEW GEM” Safety Razor 
Highest peat! Pats Exposition, 1900. 


Razor, in Tin oe : = $2.00 

Razor, with two Blades, in Handsome 
Morocco Case 

Razor, with three Blades, ia Handsome 
Morocco Case 

Automatic Stropping Machine, with Strop 1. 50 

Catalogue of complete sets 

Satistaetlo nteed or Mom 

At the Cutlery and Gents’ 
stores, insist upon gettin 


shaves the mildest as well as the 
strongest beards without the 
slightest danger of cutting the 
face. It is the Simplest, Safest, 
and most Perfect shabing device 
ever inbented. No practice re- 
quired to get the best shaves and 
with the Automatic Stropping 
Machine the Blades are always 


5 : , TH c CO., Make 
kept in keen cutting order. 20 Reade > one NY A Xmas Gift. 








Christmas SNumber of .... 
EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE 


Now Ready. ad 10 Cents. 


A splendid issue—the best yet—and this is one of the reasons : 


With the December Number, Everybody’s Magazine becomes an integral part of the great 
Wanamaker Book business. Already popular, a new career of growth, in character and cir- 
culation, will begin at the change. The highest editorial and literary ability, superior paper, 
good printing, artistic illustration, will be so strongly united as to make Everybody’s Maga- 
zine the first popular periodical in the country. Its spirit will be patriotic and strongly 
American, Its tone will be strong and elevated. Its style will be bright and breezy. Then 
we Shall make Everybody’s Magazine especially the monthly for the home. 


The Christmas Number has a beautiful cover in gold and green, and contains the following : 
A Bird’s Eye View of the Century— 


(Many illustrations by Granville Smith and 
others, of cities and methods of living in 1800 


ism. Illustrated with portraits and decorative 
headpiece. 
Alone in the Arctic Wilderness— 
By A. J. Stone. Illustrated from photographs 

by the author. 

| Joscelyn Cheshire— 

| A Revolutionary Romance of the Carolinas. With 
ictures by Harry C. Edwards. By Sarah 
eaumont Kennedy. 

| A Marriage by Proxy— 


By Abraham Cahan. Illustrated from life by 
| Egbert N. Clark. 


A Green Christmas— 

By Edwin Asa Dix, author of ‘Deacon Bradbury.” 
How a Famous Actor Got a Start— 

By William H. Crane. With two portraits in the 
Between Two Fires— character of David Harum 

By Carl Hovey. A True Story of American Hero- | The Month’s Best Selling Books. 


To increase the paid subscriptions to One Hundred Thousand, a very special list of premium 
offers has been made out. It will be mailed to you upon request. Price, $1 a year. 10c. a copy. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Publishing Department of Book Store, NEW YORK. 


and 1900.) 
The Moonshiner’s Serenade— 


By James Whitcomb Riley. 
Ostertag. 
The Fisherman Who Caught a Bear— 
By Charles Major, author of “When Knighthood 
was in Flower.” Illustrated by Mark Baker- 
er. 
Ten Months in the Monitor— 
By Captain Louis N. Stodder. With unique 
decorative pictures by I. W. Taber. 
A Christmas Ghost— 
By Mary E. Wilkins. With pictures by Gustave 
Verbeek. 


Illustrated by B. 








It is tedious and tiresome, 


cessfully alland more than claimed for it. | 





NOVEMBER 29, 1900, 


Find Out 
what these boys are 
up to— I've found 
their book. It’s all 


about guns — 


HéR 
Guns. 


Ah, boys, I’m too 
foxy for you yet! 


Here’s your book, 
Vm gone!” 


d for the H & R Catalogue 
ingle-shot guns 
and- see what it was 
that frightened the fox. 
Best boys’ gun made. 
Different from others. 
Ask to see it at deal- 
ers. ld directwhere 
dealers de have tt. 
HARRINGTON & 
RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO., 
Dept. ¥, 
Worcester, Mass. 





HE creamy pulp of a tender, 
high-flavored variety of sweet 
corn, with all the coarse, indi- 

gestible hull left on the cob, is 





Kornlet Pudding, Kornlet Oysters, 
Kornlet Soup, Kornlet Gems, Korn- 
let Griddle Cakes, Kornlet Fritters, 
Kornlet Mush, etc., are some of the 
dishes made from Kornlet, show- 
ing the variety of ways in which it 


‘can be served. 





And there is more actual nourish- 
ment in a can of Kornlet than 
in a can and a half of corn. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods sell 
Kornlet. Ask yours to get you our book- 
let. If he does not sell Kornlet, send us 
his address and yours, and we will mail 
booklet, at the same time telling you how 
to get a can of Kornlet free. 


The Haserot Canneries Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS OFFER 


FOR 


Or 50 Cts. Each. 
Fittings are all of the Finest Quality. 


DAINTY PRESENT FOR MOTHER OR SISTER. 


these goods you are not p 
money, gladly refunded, 
n receipt of price in tw 

1ey 





rder 


atalogue of Gold a 
ry and Ne velties Sent F: 


BEDFORD JEWELRY MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 











XOVEMBER 29, 1900. 











Tue BENNETT Twins. By Grace Marguerite | 
Hurd. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
A good story for young people; interesting, 
amusing and helpful. 
MooswWA AND OTHERS OF THE BOUNDARIES. | 
By W. A. Fraser. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
The animal life of the northern forests pleas- 
antly delineated by the animals themselves. 
HELMET AND SPEAR. By the Rev. A.J. Church. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
A stirring version of the battles of the Greeks 


and Romans, and the heroic deeds of ancient 
times. 





——_~e>—__—__ 


Nature and Science. 


CoMPRESSED AIR FOR CANAI-Locks.— | 
On the Erie Canal at Lockpott, New York, a 
pneumatic balance lock is being substituted for | 
a flight of old-fashioned stone locks. The new 
lock consists of two steel chambers, one for 
ascending and the other for descending boats. 
Each chamber is divided into two parts, an upper 
one containing water to receive the boats, and a 
lower one containing compressed air on which 
the upper chamber floats. When a boat has 
been run into the upper chamber it ig either 
lowered or raised, as may be desired, by filling 
or exhausting the air-chamber beneath it. | 


THE MISCHIFF-MAKING Mosquito. — 

Representatives of the Liverpool School of | 
Tropical Medicine who went to Nigeria recently 
to study the causes of malaria have sent home 
\ word that a new indictment 
\ must be frumed against the 
disease-breeding mosquito. 
According to this information, 
not only malaria but the terri- 
ble disease called elephantiasis, 
which is characterized by enor- | 
\ mous swelling of the 
i \== glands, is conveyed to 
human beings by their gray-winged tormentors 
from the swamps. This disease not only affects 
millions of the inhabitants of tropical countries, 
but also frequently attacks European residents 
in those lands. 





To Visir STRANGE PEOPLES. — Messrs. 
Jochelson and Hogoras of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition have recently started for 
Northeastern Asia to continue the work of | 
clearing up the mystery concerning the relations 
between the aborigines of America and those | 
of Asia. They will visit several native tribes 
dwelling north of the Amur River, concerning 
whom very little is at present known. The 
influx of gold-seekers along the coast of Bering 
Sea is said to threaten the early extinction of the 
aboriginal tribes there. From the Sea of Okhotsk 
Mr. Jochelson will cross a lofty mountain range, 
on a trail never pursued by white men, in order 
to visit the isolated tribe of the Yukagir, and 





THE YOUTH'’S 


For a 2-cent stamp you ean try Rubifoam and 
see if it is not the best dentifrice. Send for sample. 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. (Ade. | 





discount. 
stamps an ce ci . E i | 
CH. Mekee " L 


| Best andmost 
economical 
LiKe (Zee 





A prominent} 
] physician re- | 
cently said: 
“My only son was 
reared on 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


without milk. | 
Heisnowcaptain 
of the Princeton | 
Football Team.” 
The use of a 
sweetened food 


baby, 
flabby 
tionto withsta: i | 
the diseases of ‘3 - 
childhood. IM- 

| PERIAL GRANUM is the 
only ungweetened food, is rich, in phoephates, 


and makes strong, healthy children with hard, Bf 
firm flesh, good bone and muscle. 


Sold by your druggist, or a generous 
sample is sent free, provided you 
mention his name as well as your own. | 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. ¥, 158 Water 8t., 


Rag Dolls and Cloth Toys. 


Oil Colors. Will not crock. 
Indestructible. 


“Life Size Dolls!” 


“ Baby's clothes will 
now fit Dollie.” 


This doll is th rgest in | 
the set, being 2%; feet high, 
and ix to be stuffed with 
cotton, It is an exact 
reproduction of a hand- | 
painted French creation, | 
and has Golden Hair, Kid 
Colored Body, Red Stock- | 
ings, Black Shoes. 


Price, sing! 
To the 
who have 
don't 














2% 





a High-Colo) 


Feet 3 
ball. All these at 25c. 
Also “Cry E y 


High 
dolls, 15¢. each. 
Special Combination Offer for $1.00. 
1 Life-Size Doll, 2% feet high . .50 
WE 20-inch White Dol... 
20-inch Topsy “Coon” Doll : 














COMPANION. 





SS 


“Painters and Sculptors” 


is a brand-new card game for the long 
winter evenings. It is highly instructive 
and entertaining, and may be played by 
any number of persons, young or old. We 
have taken pains to have the cards of the 
finest possible quality, and have made the 
price so low that almost any one can afford 
to buy a pack. If you cannot obtain 
‘* Painters and Sculptors’’ at the stores 
re you should first try), send us 
Y CENTS, and we will promptly 
forward a full pack of 52 cards and boo 
of instructions, 


“It Will Fit a Christmas Stocking.” 


Address LITERAT! GAME CO., FOXCROFT, ME. 





“HEAR IT SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 


Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes, 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap” kind is sure to hold. 
If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours anda 2ct. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation, Send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 


A Good 
Position 


awaits every one who will send for our new cir- 
Support Yourself While Learr 
Profession. ‘ie 












earn a good salary in a pI 
hile learning the profession of your 
The circular is free. 





pe 
choice. 


Building erected and occupied by The 
International Correspondence Schools. 


By our method you can become a 
Mechanical Engineer, 
Electrician, 
Architect. 


250,000 students and graduates in Me- 
chanical, Electrical, Steam, Civil and 
Mining Engineering; hitectare ; 
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EB 


has a silver lining —so ‘tis said. This 
may be true in nature, but not always 
true in the experience ¢ housewife. 
To entertain guests and be compelled 
ple with poor, shabby, worn- 
spoils for 

sion. 


your home 


LINE IT WITH SILVER. 


In other words, make your home a 
present of some of the beautiful 


«1835 R. WALLACE” 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Note the four styles shown above. Are 
they not beautiful? Besides, the quality 
and extra depth of silver and the hard 

tal under the sily nbine to pro- 
w it ha 


qu 
f the ¢ a 
ext time you go down-town stop at 
the best dealer's and ask to see our 


“Anjou,” Stuart,"’ ‘‘Virginia,’’ 
= ‘*Joan,"’ ‘‘ Astoria"’ Patterns. 
Our Illustrated Booklet is full of inter- 
est for every lover of the beautiful and 
WE SEND IT FR 





R. Wallace & Sons Mig. Co., Wallingford, Ct. 


633 


25 
25 
.25 
15 


1 
WILL i Baby Ball... .. 
SEND 1 Cry Baby, 7-inch Doll 
Total retail price 
ALL ABOVE FOR $1.00. | 
If unable to procure any of these articles at your | 
ler's, the Manufacturers will, on receipt of 
post-paid to any 
iada or Mexico. 


Drawing and Designing; Chemistry; 
Telegraphy ; Telephony ; Stenography ; 
Bookkeeping; English Branches; 
Methods of Teaching. When writing state 
subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891, Capital $1,500,000. 
Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. 


SCRDEOBCECRORDEOHORO EOE OEORO OSB! | 


The oldest Remedy, has a 
tation and has never been equa 
instant relief and permanent cure of Cata: 
Colds in the Head and the attendant Headache 
and Deafness. Restore: Sense of Smell. 
Immediate relief gu 


will then try tomake his way westward to Russia. | 


NEw CHEMIcAL PrRopvcts.— Messieurs 
a Moissan and Stooks, the original discoverers of 
2 carborundum, a mineral hard enough to cut 
diamond, have recently announced two ‘new 
chemical products which may also be of use in 
the arts. They are compounds of boron, which 
is best known in the salt which is called borax, 
and of silicon, which in combination with oxygen 
forms quartz, the scientific name of which is 
silicic acid. Both boron and silicon are non- 
metallic chemical elements. The two compounds 
just discovered are in the form of crystals having 
x an adamantine luster, and are so hard that they 
scratch the hardest ruby with ease. 





| 





Guaranteed perfectly harmless. Ask 


send singly or ins dealer for it. Refuse all substitutes. 


s in the Unite 
Kept in stock all year. 
ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White St., New York. 
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: | 
| ENGLAND’s CoAL-Freitps.—A_ French 
author, Monsieur E. Lozé, has recently discussed 
again the question of the probable duration of 
the British coal- fields. Assuming that the 
prosperity and power of Great Britain depend 
upon her supply of coal, he thinks that “the end 
of Britain’ is due within the coming century. 
He fixes the date 1950 for the complete exhaustion 
of the attainable supply of coal in the British 
Isles. To this statement the FE) 
journal, Nature, replies that Monsieur Lozé has 
: failed to take account of recent investigations 
: proving that mining can be economically carried 
; on at much greater depths than 2000 feet,—the | 
: limit assumed by the French author,—and | 
consequently that the British coal supply will 
last indefinitely longer than his calculation shows. 



















In water color effects Exact size, 28% x 11% 


Swift’s American Girl Calendar 


___ Typical of our country’s progress, and the dawn of the new century. The four heads suggest the periods of discovery, of settlement, of development, and 

of completion. ‘The coloring is rich, striking, and unusually harmonious. It is a work of art of the highest order, and a charming tribute to the American Girl. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address for—1 Cap from Jar Swift’s Beef Extract; or, ro Wool Soap Wrappers; or, 10 Cents in Stamps or Money 
Address, Advertising Department, Swift and Company, Stock Yards Station, Chicago, 


Wueat From Eoyprian Tomss.— The 
statement has frequently been made that it is 
possible to cause grains of wheat found in ancient 
Egyptian sepulchres to germinate and grow. 
This statement has been disputed, and the | 
question was discussed at a recent meeting of | 
the French Academy of Sciences. It was shown 
that while the albumen of wheat found in a tomb 
6000 years old had undergone no alteration, the 





If you like ham or bacon, and are not satisfied with what you have 
been ordering, ask your dealer for «Swift's Premium.” The name is 
branded on the skin. U.S.Gov’t Inspected. Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


embryo was changed and could not be caused to 
germinate. But a fresh embryo placed in the 
ancient albumen would grow, and this fact, it 
was said, probably accounted for the statement 
that the old Egyptian wheat rescued from its 
long entombment would sprout and grow. 


has attained its great popularity because the quality is always the same. 
) ) ) 





Chicago Kansas City Omaha Swift and Company St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


THE YOUTH’S 
PIRSeHARD 2s Satz 


165 Different Stamps, Servia, etc.,l0c. ; 40 diff.U.! 
unused Veneztiela,l0c. Approval sheets, 
24 pp. list free. New Eng. Stamp Co., 292 Wash. 





me 
large harp. Price $5. Send 10 of more names, 
Wo differont genuing Natal, Por- parsons 
STAMPS. to nay cape G. Hey free. Agta wid. HARE GOs 10 L'St. Columbus.6. | 





Labuan, Rorneo! Miinland. ete., with album, 
only 10 cts. an exceilent bargain. Agents 
ted, 50%. New 190 List free, 

“en A.S ‘EGMAN, st LOUIS, MO. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


in the West are | 
very short of te! 


RAILROADS 


graph Sperators, 
here, and when competent we will help to start | 


youin eae service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 


For over eight years we have been success- nation. We also pay one-half your railroad fare to the 
fully teaching law by mail avd preparing school. Write for catalogue. ‘School 33 years old. 
students for admission to the bar. Vi ES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL oF LAW, 
ihicago. 


STAME 





Gass PINS wrocesine 


ledtere with “00, 701, ‘02, enameled 


Ed all different genuine Maari- 


Natal, Cape ( Cuba, 









Hon juras, Mexico, h nice 50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. | 
SBM an for only 10c. A splen: argain, each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
nted, 50% pins or badges made for any class or 


iol list now road, FREE. Agents w 
'L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Magic Lantern and Stereo; 
PROFIT Hicon Eexhibitjons pay well. ‘mail | 
discription need led BO-pare ceteing, 
IN T' necessary, I cree ° 
JN THIS S pregiting ners ‘49 Nassau St. 
IF YOU SHOOT a Rifte, Pistol or Shot- 
gan you'll make a Bull’s-Eye by sending 
Ea. 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand- 
No. 13, 126 pages Free. The latest 
Eneyelopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 


Pellets, Mention Youth's Com; i 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Telsten (tolegraphy aaa 


qobiced one ai great demand for op months’ course $! 


operators ; school orgaii- 
ized 1874. Cata. itute, Valparaiso, ind. 


noclety at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es« 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTAIN BROS., Rochest 


Brass Band 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supplies. Write for catalog, 

illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musiciansand new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams CHIOAGO. 


The Standard Tea 
and Coffee Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
Jinen. No falling 
off. | No. wires to clog 
t. Sample mailed 
cents. 

















Agents 
Wanted. 


pxrenren avsesteao Standard Str 


37 Maiden Lane, 
USEFUL and... 
ACCEPTABLE 
GIFT at any time. 


Combination 
and 8) 


Holder attaches to your tab 
Inp-board or sewing machine 
Handsomely ulekel-plated. Price b 
mail, %c. Booklet free. Agts. wante 
HUEBEL & MANGER, 
289 Graham Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write, for our new 200-page book, 
‘The Origin and Treatmen! 
and Seuvenir, comaining. 37 lustre. 
tions and half-tone engravings inter- 
» esting to every stammerer. Sent 
free to any reader of THE YOUTH’S 
CoMPANION for 6c. to cover postage. 
The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
Geo. indrew Levis. 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
yee 













THE HAMILTON RIFLE. 
oat ria os. lang oe ant: 
secure "Soldarehisenien” Sorte 
Block, #2, No. 11. Wood Stock (like out) &. 
Crreular free. Hamilton Ritle Co. Bor 21, Phrmouth, Mich. 


Cc. ages or Lovers’ 
pent by mail { ‘ont iPeonte 
Initial engraved Free, War- 
ranted three years. Address, 
eee Noveity Cony, 
Ba A. dope 86, 1984 Brondwayy Nix. 7 N.Y. 


COOK BOOK FREE 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound in Cloth. 


TO ALL FUR) HABERS: Agent, make 25 Per Cent. 
‘commission selling our goods, 










Patented. 






SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31, 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


Do You Raise Chicks‘) 
rere 


PARKER’S 


‘Trade Mark Improved Registered. 
Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath, 
‘and sick room, Made of knitted wool 
fabric, lined with oft, white wool 
fleece. Worn in rubber boots ab- 

Sorbs perspiration. Sold in all 

sizes by deniers, or sent by mail. 
Parker pays postage. Catalog free. 

J. PARKEK, Dept. A, 103 Bedford St., Boston, 


Miustrating 


also Designing 

Taught by Mail oN ewssaper 

Sketching. Bestmethods. Prepares 

quickly for profitable work. Largest 

f and most practical school. Incorpo- 

rated. Individual instruction adapted 

toall. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
Write to-day for ful! particulars. 


National School of Illustrating 
25 .N Penn. Street, INDIANAPOLIS IND. 


OSCE SSCEEEE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Nothing in the world makes such beautiful, cheap and 
UITAR, 


much money Youmakeds- 

how you doit. Our1ip Wf 

11" about Successful 

facubation and brooding. | Sent for 6e 
in Prinedin es. 
mapa ingots Do. 

Box B82, MeaMoines. Town, 





STOCKMAN’S FINGERS. 
SAME ON BOTH HANDS. 


W. E. Beckham, a corking heavyweight of 
Burton, Kan., is in the live stock business. He 
did not need to pay much attention to the food he 
ate, until about two years ago an attack of the 
grip left him partially paralyzed. His experience 
with food is well worth reading. 

“The third and little finger on each hand became 
partially paralyzed, and my spine was affected 
just below the back of the neck. This came from | 
a severe attack of the grip two years ago. 1} 
almost entirely lost the use of my hands. 

“This condition continued several months, in 
spite of all kinds of baths and treatments. In the 
meantime my stomach, bowels and digestive 
organs became affected and deranged. My liver 
seemed to have no more action than if I had no | 
liver at all. No food of any kind tasted right, and 
I run down from 210 pounds te 160. 

“One day the groceryman asked me if I had 
ever tried Grape-Nuts food. He told me that it 
was recommended as a brain and nerve food ana} 
that it was predigested. 

“So I commenced the use of Grape-Nuts, ana | 
carried some in my pocket. Now and then when | 
I felt hungry would take some of the food into my 
mouth and allow it to melt before swallowing. 
The food has a delicious taste and I began to 
improve right away. In three days’ time I was 
very much better. 

“T continued the use of Grape-Nuts, and con- 
tinued to improve steadily. Ina few weeks longer 
I was strong and had regained the use of my 
hands perfectly. In less than five months I was — 
back to over 200 pounds, as you see me in the | ~ 
picture which I send. Am now 51 years old and | 
never had better health in all my life. I passed a 
first-class medical examination about four months 
ago in a life insurance company. 

“My recovery to good health is solely due to 
the use of Grape-Nuts food. Asa brain and nerve 
food, there is nothing equal to it. You can use 
any part of this letter, and I hope it may lead 
some unfortunate invalid to health.” 

FOOT COMFORT 


“Capitol” Wool Soles for Croc 
Slippers for gifts for hom: 

"” 95 cents a pair. 
make walking 


| @) acceptable Christmas Present as a 
DOLIN. BANJO or VIOLI o 
81.80 and upwards. COMPLETE OUTFITS, 
including Case, Tuning-Pipe, and Figure Music Self- 
Instructors, for #8.75 upwards. We ship first 
instrument to each locality at an EXTRA BIG 
DISCOUNT, simply to advertise our foods und esiab- 
Wha trade, BIG ULL 


Nae theme fo 





For the Children. 


at prevents the little ones from falling | 
un 











THE IMPROVED 


“Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


le from solid steel, having 
nd #inehes in length. TY 
n 









louble runners, size: 














skate for chile 
and ponds, 





will supply at the same y 
In orderin 
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RHEUMATISM ? 


Don't 





think you must 
nd bear rither 
time fu with 
sete. Just drive 
with 













nical, Mari 
'y, or Locomotive 
Mechanical Drawing). 








ENGINEERING § 


H Nuraber limited. 
American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 
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No matter; the 
They have to 
Try it. Money refunded if it 
5 and 59 cents ut all druggists 


SLOAN, 597 Albany Street, BOSTON, MASS. } 




















Woop yh Bit oe Te 
CorKGrips $I. eer err 
HENDRICKSON WRIST MACHINE Co..125 FuLTONST NewYork 






COMPANION. 
PUNCHING THE BAG 


is the healthiest exercise in existence. 


The Moline Platform 


& places this form of exercise 

within the confines of every 
bedroom, Adjustable | and 
quickly attached to any wall with- 
out injury to same. Price, without 


J be $10.00, LL. Cata. of all sports 
W) tras. "New Book on Bag Punching, 10c. 


G. Spalding & Bros., New York, Ghicago, Denver. 
YOU CAN 


nor STAMMER BE CURED. 


Eminent Medical, Specialists, Minig 
and Other Profession: ‘an well as 
Mindreds of Gured Pupils, fully endorse the 
Phila Tnetlente for siammerers, Arnon the nut 
ber are Hon. Robert E. Pattison, Ex.-Gov.of Penna. 
Hon. John Field (Young, Smiyth, Field & Co.) 
Frederick Fraley,Esq., Pres. Nat’! Board of Trade; 
and Isabella Macdonald Alden (Pansy), Phila. 
Also Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, New York’s 
world-celebrated surgeon. 


Send for new 67-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA ee iitdelptis 1033 pring Garden Street, 


46th year. Edwin 8. Johnston, ee tirest Presidents 


et 







































leads to the highest posi- 
tions in Railway Service. 
teach it quickly, 
and place our grad? | 

nates in Positions. 
Don’t drudge alwa: ‘S. Write 
for particulars FREE, 


GEORGIA TELEGRAPH 
SENOIA, G 











A. 


COLLEGE, 


The New England Watch Co. 
Artistic Specialties 
for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
in our Red Book for Men’s 
@ s WATCHES. 2 2 
Either or both sent on application, 


37 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City. _ x49 State St., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


ASTHMA 
SUFFERERS 


you can breathe— 
sleep — work — rest 


and enjoy life. You can stop coughing, 
wheezing, suffocating, smudging, drug- 
ging—and live like other folks. 


Dr. Hayes Cures Asthma and Hay. 
Fever to STAY Cured. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT COMMENTS, No. 16. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
et 





air 
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Dainty Christmas Gift. 


ROYAL STATIONERY. Delivered free 
no matter where you live. Two quires 
finest Paper, with Initial or Mono- 
gram (choice of five designs), and 
60 envelopes to mateh: Jyizint, Mono. 


Stamped in Plain Colors, § .75° $1.2 
Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze, 185 
Illuminated in Two Colors, | 1.00 


Handsome sample book and sheet of 
souvenir engraved work mailed for 10¢ 


Royal Visiting Cards — Latest styles of 
engraving and sizes, including plate. 
Samplesfree. 50cards 7c. ; 1o0cards$1, 


Engraved Wedding Invitations and 
nnouncements. Samples free. 


Royal Engraving Co., 22 8. 9th St., Phila. 


INTERESTING, IF TRUE, 


You Can Try It For Yourself and 
Prove It. 


One grain of the active principle in Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of meat, 
eggs or other wholesome food, and this claim has 
been proven by actual experiment, which any one 
can perform for himself in the following manner: 
Cut hard-boiled egg into very small pieces, as it 
would be if masticated, place the egg and two or 
three of the tablets in a bottle or jar containing 
warm water heated to 98 degrees (the temperature 
of the body), and keep it at this temperature for 
three and one-half hours, at the end of which time 
the egg will be as completely digested as it would 
have been in the healthy stomach of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what | 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg in | 
the bottle it will do to the egg or meat in the 
stomach, and nothing else will rest and invigorate 
the stomach so safely and effectually. Even a 
little child can take Stuart’s Tablets with safety 
and benefit if its digestion is weak, and the thou- 
sands of cures accomplished by their regular daily 













































use are easily explained when it is understood | 
that they are composed of vegetable essences, 
aseptic pepsin, diastase and Golden Seal, whien | 
mingle with the food and digest it thoroughly, | 
giving the overworked stomach a chance. to | 
recuperate | 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do pills 
and cathartic medicines, which simply irritate and 
inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and promptly 
digested there will be no constipation, nor in fact 
will there be disease of any kind because good 
digestion means good health in every o} 

The merit and suceess of Us Dyspepsia 
Tablets are world-wide, and they are sold at the 
moderate price of 50 cts. for full-sized pac in | 
every drug store in the United States and Canada, | 
as well as in Europe. 

For the information of those interested, a little 
book will be mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., giving briefly the symptoms 
of the various forms of stomach weakness, ¢ 





and cure, 





NOVEMBER 2%, 1900, 








goed music box? 


It is a con. 
stant source 
of content. 
ment whether 

you are alone 

or entertaining, 


Olympia 


Music Boxes 


will cheer, many an hour 
sellall kindsof music boxes 
a toy to the Olympia “Grand™ 


From 35c. to $300. 


Are you thinking of the hol. 
days and long evenings? Look 
at the prices in the margin, or 
| sendtousfor larger illustrated list. We can suit you 





| in price and accommodate you in terms of payment. 


£. L. CUENDET, Mfr., 21 John St., New York. 


A “Berkshire” Fish Set 
inay ate eee falls. 
With this knife and fork, Ve a 
be easily and 
Ee trom ‘plattertoptate, Th ‘They 

the trade-mar! 
= 8 4; 7 Bros." 


(Remember 1847) 


which isa guaranteeof the 

best made in 

and are sold by leading 
dealers. Send to the ma- 
kers for Catalogue K. 


International Silver Co., 
‘Suceessor to 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 


Meriden, 
Conn. 


Bat.) alas 
reco 
ROGERS 
stor) 


INGTON STABLE BLANKETS 
Vda ila my A 
Willtit your Horse & Purse.) 


Ade ee ee 
rie tas ie mee 
See) BOL ham ee 


BURLINGTON, wis 


A SWELL AFFAI ib 


| Not a Chewing Gum. 
HOW TO USE IT. 

Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
ita piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 
to the gum asa plaster. All druggists, 
15c., or sent by mail on recelpt of price. 








NOVEMBER 23, 1900, 





A LONG LIFETIME OF WORK. 


Englishwoman who lives near Bedford, one 

of the rural centers of the pillow lace in- 

dustry, has been ninety-five years at her 
trade. She was born in the year 1800, and has 
worked at lace-making since she was four years 
old. Inher young days It was a paying trade, the 
women often earning more at the pillow than thelr 
husbands earned at the plow. Mrs. Berrington’s 
parents were not as poor as some of their neigh- 
bors, but her father, being a prudent and thrifty 
man, insisted on putting the child early to work, 
deeming it best that she should have sométhing to 
fall back upon if any mishap should overtake him. 
So at the age of four she was set to work at the 
pillow, and for the ninety-five years since then 
she has worked regularly at her craft. 

Those who have not seen this variety of lace can 
have no idea of the hundreds of thousands of 
turus, crosses and twists that mast be given the 
thread in making a few is of the pattern. 
Even now old Nancy, as she is familiarly called, 
can follow an intricate pattern with ease, and 
without the aid of spectacles. 

Many people call to see an old lady im her 
hundredth year at work at the lace-making, and 
samples of her lace have travelled far. In her ' 

rounger days such lace as she makes brought 

fty cents a yard; now she sells it for twelve. 

Mrs. Berrington’s labors have not affected her , 
health. When she was ninety-eight years old she 
walked home from Bedford, a distance of three 
mille, because the carrier, on whose cart ine 
countr eople depen in and fro, 
“dawiled about” too long for fier.” 

Even now she Is firm of foot, and thinks nothing 
of climbing over the fence that encloses her garden 


in order fo pick flowers for a visitor. Her eye- 
tight ts and she has hardly a gray hair in 
r . 


—~ 


THE NATION’S UNOCCUPIED LANDS. 


$s often asserted, and as often unthinkingly 
- believed, that our national landed posses- 
sions, with the exception of the Indian 
reservations and those tracts set aside for govern- 
ment parks, are practically occupied, and that, as 
& consequence, the opportunities and incentives 
which once moved pioneers to establish homes 
for themselves in untried fields are gone forever. 


The of this assump! however, is | 
shown in recent investigations and compilations 
of the Land Office at Washington. 

From these it appears that of the 2,270,557,440 
acres once constituting the nation’s domains, 
considerably more than one-third are still unap- 
propriated, and with the exception of Alaska, our 
Dow: Rossesntons die Philippines, the Hawaiian 
Isl 3, Porto Rico and Guam—are not included 
in the estimate. 

It will, perha 
even in some o! 


i surprise many to learn that 
the older states, as in those more 


recently settled, immense tracts of unoccupied 
land form portions of the nation’s posses- 
sions. Thus there are 428,883 acres in Alabama, - 


583,000 In Louisiana, 285,000 in Mississtppl, 473,000 
in Mich more than 5,627,304 in Minnesota, and 
69,073,199 in Montana. | 
Government possessions, aggregating more. 
than twice the area of Pennsylvania, exist in 
Nevada; and in New Mexico, Arizona and I 
the Cit of its ownership {s, approximately, as 


great 

It is not, of course, to be understood that all 
these lands are susceptible of cultivation, bat 
many of them are, or can be rendered so. It is 
therefore obvious that within the original bounda- 
ries of the nation there is yet, for generations to 
come, wide fields for agricultural development in 
which the ente: jing and industrious may reap | 
deserved rewar 


—_——_ 


TRYING A DONKEY. 


NEWCOMER in Africa has many surprises. 
AN A. B. Lloyd, the author of “Dwarf Land and 

Cannibal Country,” narrates an amusing 
little experience of his own in purchasing a doakey 
in Zanzibar. 


‘We had to procure donkeys, by no means an 
easy task. Of course each one to be tried, as 
we Were to use them for riding purposes, and in 
the course of the work we had va! experiences, 
Thad set my mind upon a fine female donkey, and 
took her out for an afternvon’s ride. I shall not 
forget it. At first when I mounted her she would 
not move, in spite of all my most tender persua- 
sions, and fina! lly she began to back. 

Now the streets of Zanzibar are very narrow, 
and coming up behind me was a large bullock 
wagon. 'y sweet-tempered donkey backed right 
on to the horns of the bullocks. Then it was no 
longer a case of making her go, but of making her 


stop. 

Away she flew, right along the Naza Moja road, 
and nothing that I could do would check her 
headlong career. In fact, I soon tired of trying, 
and let her go. On she went, right in amon; 
cocoanut-trees, regardless of everything, unti 
came to a steep bank. Here she stopped. 
showed that she had good sense, and 
keep her. 


the 
This 
decided to 


—_e—. 


STREET NEEDLEWOMEN. 


it is a novelty, it must sometimes be a con- 

venience to be able to have one’s gaiments 

mended on the street while one waits. In 
nearly all the principal cities of China native 
sewing-women are to be seen seated on low stools, 
or perhaps on the sidewalk, mending artieles of 
masculine wearing apparel. 


The accomplishments of these street seam- 
stresses are somewhat limited, their 
the needle being confined, as a rul z. 
Other branches of needlework » practically 
unknown to them. Asa con r efforts 
are better ap eclated by ne an by Ameri- | 
can or English travellers. 

They are never short of 
Chinese tradesmen, for these are often natives of | 
Other districts, and having come to the city to 
business, have no one to mend a rent 
Their wives being left at home, they 

or 
rant 








trons among the | 


gneage in 
for them. 
are glad to employ the street needlewomen. 
this class of customers the skill of the iti 


sewing-woman answers every purpose. 

The Ledger Monthly has a good word to say for 
these Chinese sewing-women. _As a rule, they 
bear an excellent reputation. They are usually 
the wives of boatmen and laborers who live in 
the house-boats which line the creeks, and their 
needles are a great help in solving the problem of 
maintenance in a crowded city 













TRAGE-MARK 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Holiday 
Presents 


GIVE 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.”’ 


Look for the trade mark—"*1847 
Rogers Bros.’’—on knives, forks, 
ms, etc.; and on tea and cof- 
fee sets, tureens, waiters, etc., see 
that they are stamped woeme 
with this mark s@~ “sn” 


Particularly desirable for gifts, as the 
trade marks and qualities are known 
throughout the world as the Standard of 
ity. Sold by leading dealers. Send 
for finely illustrated catalogue K to 
aid you in making selections. 
IwreauariowaL Suva Co., Suscessor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
MERIDEN, Conn. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, Lia 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER’S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Watter Baker & Co, tinted, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 


‘GREAT CARE _ 


Should beexercised in selecting 
food intended for growing 
children. 


Wheatlet 


....4s the best Cereal Food because 
it contains all the nourishing ele 
ments of the whole wheat. Your 
grocer k it. If not, send us his 
name and your order — we will see 
that you are supplied. 








Made only by the 
J FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. ¥. 


Send for t 
able r 
noted phy 


let containing valu- 
# and opinions 
cians and chemists. 








THE 


Sunny Side is Safe 


4s well as the shady side 
if it is painted with 


PATTON’S 
Sun Proof Paints 


Send forthe book which gives points: rfect 
Painting. Spectal lnsuorsne wil genre Nace 




































Our new catalogue is now 
ready. Send us 2-cent 
stamp for postage and we 


( - will mail you one. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS COMPANY, 
314 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
A Plate Glass 
Checker Board. 


Neatly Etched, Polished and 
| Silvered. A Rich Christmas 
Present. Price $3.50. 


THE DENVER PLATE GLASS CO.,Denver, Colo. 











“You need have no fear of ZERO WEATHER when 
Babies are covered with 


Merritt’s Health Comforts” 


For the ideal of Healthful Sleep is attained by using 
them. They are made of P - Wool, Perfectly 
leansed and Sterilized, by a process which w De pos- 
t Odorless ‘and Dustloss, and so 

Light and Plufy. 
Write for sax Weare 


and Lightest Made. 
manufacturers of high-grade woolen productions. 


1a descriptive booklet. 
GEO. MERRITT & CO., 


804 W. Washington Stree! 


4 
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EMBROIDERERS 


You cannot invest 10c to better adyan- 
tage than by sending for a copy of our 


NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 














NOE 


CoMPENDIU 





paid 
the finest C 
diam of 

Alnerican 


‘ompen- 
Cornish 


prove to you that 

you ean save fr 
5 to 100 per cent. 
‘you how 


ONE YEAR’S 
FREE TRIAL. 
We offer you the 
ndinm with its rant colored frontts 
8ST. CILIA. 


finest Pianos and 


dour ever popular 


LL FOR NOTHING. 


ORNISH & CO. 
(estas, 50 Years) 
WASHINGTON, 





NEW JERSEY, [Cash or Installments 



















Breakfast Food Days. 


Because whole wheat contains every element 

uired for the proper nourishment of body, brain 
and mind; and RaLsto! EAK¥AST Foo is milled 
from the whole of Gluterean Wheat—the best 

t's grown, 

‘The acute taste of children is at once delighted 
by its delicious flavor, while red cheeks, sturdy and 
robust bodies come from eating Ralston Break- J 
fast Food—a food that supplies the active brain of 
boys and girls with that stamina which makes 

essful in study hours and full of life 
R on Breakfast Food benefits 

the best for all genera- 

if you send your grocer’s 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 
1826 Gratiot St., St, Louis, Mo.}}) 


The perfecti 
rials and workmanship that 
enters into all grades of Dixon’s 
Pencils has made each grade and style 
the standard in its class. 


Pencil Perfection 


is a term that can be truly used in de- 
scribing the product of the DIXON 
factories. 

If not handily obtainable mention 

Youth's Companion and send 16 ets. 

for samples worth double. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Why Does Cresolene Cure ? 
dit kills the germs of 
show that. Because this 
i vaporized, is breathed 






THE WORLDS S\-4 
"STANDARD. ( 


Elgin Watches 


accuracy and endurance 
IL conditions and in all 
s of temperature. 
Full Ruby Jeweled. 

i everywhere. 





















word 
works 


i Send for free booklet. 
ELGIN| NATIONAL’ WATCH CO. ELGIN, 












a eS Tv 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
ges over elght—which is the number | 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
ear. 
r directly to this office, We do not request 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription | 
teen pager are often given to sub- 
ingle weekly issue of the paper. All | 
ven for dittare a gift to the subscribers from 
1 publishers. 
during the ys 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
ac: 

Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order, WHEN NEITHER OF 
THKSE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lout, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
velpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinaances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages ust be paid. 

Returning paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, aa we cannot tind your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice ‘uddress is given. 1 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to stran: 
torenew subscriptions. Renewale of subacrip 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
‘The Youth's Companion, 
901 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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WHITE SWELLING OF THE KNEE. 


i 





PSP HIS is the old name fora chronic 
tuberculous inflammation of 
the knee-joint, that is to say, 
an inflammation produced by 
the same germ that, when 
seated in the lungs, is the 
cause of consumption. It is 
a@ disease chiefly affecting 
children, although adults are not wholly 
4 exempt from it. 

The trouble usually comes on _ insidiously, 
without any evident cause; but sometimes it 
follows an acute inflammation resulting from a 
strain, a fall or other injury. The first symptom 
will probably be a slight limp, which may be 
intermittent, coming and going irregularly for a 
time; and with this there is apt to be an indefinite, 
dull pain. 

Soon the joint grows a little stiff and is slightly 
flexed, and any attempt to straighten the knee ; 
causes pain and an Involuntary jerking of the 
leg or of the entire body. At night the child 
occasionally starts in his sleep afd cries out, but 
if awakened says he has no pain. 

After a longer or shorter time, during which 
these symptoms gradually become more marked, 
examination of the knee will show a slight; 
swelling, and if the knee is compared with its 
fellow it will perhaps feel warmer to the hand. 

The degree and kind of swelling vary; usually , 
it is hard and unyielding, and not of very great , 
size; less often it is very large and feels like a 
distended bladder. It always looks larger than | 
it really is, because the muscles of the leg and | 
thigh are wasted away. 









THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


in a tree, took you for a bird. So you may guess 
upon what errand I came.” 

“What,” she cried, ‘to kill me?” 

“Yes, madam, to kill you! I promised to bring 
the king some of your feathers!” 

“Ha, ha!” cried she, laughing. ‘You must be 
as good as your word! I will put myself into a 
large hamper, and so be carried into his apart- 
ment.” 

So the hamper was conveyed into the king’s 
presence, and Mr. Porter, accompanying it, 
explained that the butterfly had proved so beau- 
tiful that nobody could possibly wish to kill it, 
and so he had taken it alive. 

The king was of course very eager to see so 
lovely a creature, and opened the hamper with 
his own hand. There crouched the countess, 
bubbling over with merriment. 

History does not tell us whether she quoted: 

Isn't this a pretty dish to set before the king? 


But it does declare that the king was delighted 
anew with the little lady and her fantastic humor. 


A MUTUAL SURPRISE. 


In “Sketches of Life in the Golden State” Col. 
Albert S. Evans tells an amusing anecdote of an 
ambitious hunter who met his first grizzly bear— 
in procession. The incident occurred in the woods 
near the site of the present town of Monterey. 


The hunter sat down to rest in the shade of a 
tree, and unwittingly went to sleep. When he 
woke it was near sunset, and he sat up, rubbin; 
his eyes and contemplating @ return to his hotel 
several miles distant. 

Just then a rustling and cracking noise from a 
clump of chaparral about a hundred paras away 
attracted his attention. Out walked a zz) 
bear, a monarch of his kind. He yawned, licke 
his jaws, and then advanced toward the tree 
where our hunter sat, but cvidently was uncon- 
scious of his presence. 

His grizzly majesty had proceeded about twenty 
aces when a female bear followed him, and an 
instant later a third grizzly followed her at a 
slow, shambling pace. 

e hunter sat spellbound with terror as the 
procession came toward him, until the forward 
grizzly was within thirty yards. Then, scarcel 
realizing what he did, he sprang to his feet an 
uttered a frenzied yell—yell upon yell! 

The effect was magical. The’ foremost bear 
sprang into the air, turned sharply about, knocked 
the female down, rolled over her, gathered himself 
up and bolted “like forty cart-loads of rock going 
down a chute,” straight for the chaparral again, 
the other two bears close at his heels, and never 
turning to see what had frightened them. 

The unter, seeing the enemy retreating, spran; 
to his feet and fled at top speed for the hotel, 
leaving hat and gun behind. The truth of his 
wild and startling tale was proved the next day b; 
the numerous bear-tracks of different sizes fount 
in the marshy ground near by. But the three 
bears had gone off beyond pursuit. 


CYCLONE PRANKS. 


A traveller in the West, the Rev. C. T. Brady, 
says that of all the manifestations of power he 
ever witnessed, from an earthquake down, a 
cyclone is the most appalling. The midnight 
blackness of the funnel, the lightning darting 
from it In inconceivable flerceness, the strange 
crackling sound from its bosom, the suddenness of 
its irresistible attack, its incredibly swift motion, 
its wild leaping and bounding, like a gigantic 
beast of prey, the awful roar which follows—all 
this but feebly characterizes that strange ravener 
of the plains. He continues: 

The cyclone plays odd pranks. I have seen 
two horses lifted in air and carefully deposited, 


unharmed, in a field about an eight a mile 


away. 1 have seen chickens and geese picked 


vay. 
The inflammation, if untreated, may subside | clean of feathers, and yet feebly alive. 


spontaneously after some months, leaving a | 
stiffened and bent knee; or it may break down | 
and discharge for a very long time, depressing 
the patient’s strength and eventually causing his 
death. 

The treatment of the disease is twofold, local | 
and general. Tonics, good food, cod-liver oil or 
cream, plenty of fresh air and sunlight, and; 
everything to build up the general health are of , 
the greatest importance, for local treatment will | 
be of little use if the patient's resisting powers | 
are weak. | 

Local treatment consists chiefly in giving rest | 
to the joint. This is usually done by casing the 
leg in a plaster of Paris bandage, or by means of 
specially constructed splints. The splints are 
often made in such a way that the patient can go 
about without crutches, and without danger of 
jarring the knee. 

oa 


MADAM BUTTERFLY. 


Among the famous beauties at the courts of the 
Stuarts was Mary Villiers, Duchess of Richmond ; 
and Lennox. She was born in 1623, and was , 
married at so early an-age that her husband, | 
dying within a twelvemonth, left her an eleven. | 
year-old widow. Then she returned to the court ! 


of Charles 1., her adoptive father, and, a radiant | 
child clad In widow’s weeds, created no small | 
sensation. \ 

One little adventure shows her at her prettiest, | 
and won for her the nickname of “Butterfly.” 

She had climbed into a tree in the king’s garden | 
to gather some fruit, and her long black dress 
and vetl spread themselves over the branches in 
the manner of wings, so that the king, at some 
distance, imagined he saw a strange bird perching | 
in the tree. Mr. Porter, a gallant young courtier, 
was in attendance, and his majesty, knowing him 
to be an exact marksman, said: ! 

“Do you see that strange bird up in that tree? 
I wish you would fire at it.” 

But the range was too great, and Mr. Porter 
crept up under the tree. There among the 
branches was the countess, looking down upon 
him with the most innocent air, and pelting him | 
with fruit. | 





“What have you there, Porter?” asked she, | q 


glancing at his fusee. “Why can’t you speak? 
Are you bewitched 2” ! 

“QO madam,” he replied, “if you knew what 
brought me thither, you would own that I have 
reason for being surprised! The king, spying you | 





One house, I remember, had a hole ten feet in 
diameter cut out of its roof, as if by a circular 
saw. I have seen the black, whirling cloud lift a 
building and shake it to pieces, as one shakes a 
pepper ox. One of the worst cyclones I ever 

new threw a heavy iron safe about as a child 
might toss a wooden alphabet-block in play. 

It iy an irresponsible as well as an almost 
omnipotent monster, and it seems to love the 
hideous jokes of its own concocting. 





MR. HAYDEN’S “STRENUOUS” HEN. 


The grittiest hen in America lives In Alsea, 
Oregon. Her right to be called brave has been 
tested, and, says the Corvallis Times, she is not 
only a brave hen, but a “strenuous” hen. 


She belongs to one of the Hayden brothers. 
They also own a threshing-machine, which was 
taken out of the shed for the first time last week, 
and a small fleld of grain was threshed to see that 
the machine was in good running order. 

After the job was finished, the machine was 
returned to the shed, when, to the amazement of 
all, there in the corner of the separator sat the 
strenuous hen. 

Under her was a nest of Pe that she was 
endeavoring to hatch. She h: een on the nest 
when the machine was taken out. 

She was there when the belts and pulleys began 
to whiz, when the fan began to sing and when the 
riddlers began to shake and rattle. The wind 
from the fan ruffled her feathers and almost took 
her breath; but, like the boy on the burning deck, 
she stayed at her post. What her thoughts were 
when the swift cylinder began to chew up straw 
cannot be guessed. 

When found she was uninjured. There was 
dust in her mouth and a somewhat frightened 
look in her eye, but she was on her nest. Of the 
eggs, all were safe save one. 


INEVITABLE. 


Bobby came home one day covered with dirt 
and bruises, and trundling a broken bicycle. 


“What on earth have you been doing, my child?” 
exclaimed his terrified mother. 
“T ran over a big dog and took a fall,” explained 


obby. 

“Couldn’t you see him and give him the road?” 

“Yes, 1 saw him and was turning out, but when 
I got within about ten feet of him I shut my eyes, 
and before I got ’em open again 1’d run into him.” 
“For aN land’s sake, what did you shut your 
yes ve 
“Couldn’t help it. Had to sneeze. If you think 
you can hold your eyes open when the sneeze 
comes, you just try it some day.” 

If the reader thinks Bobby’s excuse was not a 
valid one let him try it some day, ‘when the sneeze 
comes.” 


NOVEMBER 29, 1900, 



















Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
Meved by "Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They mer pe 
(Zr 


used atfall times with 
OOCOCOOCOCOOO0000E; 
64 years of success — the full 
tested by the public—the un- 
impeachable test of time—no 


quality of complete purity— the 
premiums, no prizes,no schemes. 
COO OOOOOO 0000000! 
itt? 
Babbitt’s Best Soap 
America’s only standard — the soap 
of certain quality and of greatest 





For the Whole Family, 








the making, tested in the using, 


GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF 


aye 


uniformity and reliability of con- 
economy. 


tinuous experience — tested in 
OOOOOOOOOO00000 
STOCKINGS 
and let him wrestle with them. They will proves 
match for any boy. 3 heels —3 knees—3 toes, 


They are matchless for fit, wear, shape and qual- 
ity. Price asc. everywhere. Booklet Free. 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. B, Fort Wayne, lodisse, 


A Piano 
By Mail 


You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely and as satis- 
factorily of us by mail as in person at 
our warerooms. How? Write and we'll 
tell you. 

‘We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS, 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 











jure anything—does its work and 
C) does it well, 














or Lye 


() The household necessity — guar- 
anteed pure—highest possible quality 
— greatest effectiveness — goes the 
farthest— most economical—absolute 
uniformity. 


ROCOdOOOCOOCOOOOOO 


5 Babbitt’s Best Baking © 
Powder $s 


Qs The climax of quality—the apex of O 
(_) purity — the superlative of economy (_) 
— the best for 51 years. 

























The Right Gift. 


If you are looking for a gift for father, brother, Sunday- 
School superintendent or teacher, one that will be 
sure to please, you will find it in 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain 7d Jd 
Pen. d Jd Jd 


This is such a splendid 
writer that it will de- 
light and be con- 
Stantly used by 
any one who 
uses a 
pen. 















make 
it in very 
many styles, 
ornamental 
and plain, costing 
from $2.50 up to $15 
and more. The $2.50 
pen is a fine writer, and 
we sell one gold mounted, 
as shown in picture, for 


*3.50. 


For $5.00 you can buy a beauty. If you care 
to write us, stating the amount you have to 
spend, we shall be glad to show you pictures of 
the many styles of pens which that amount will buy. 
Remember that we have so many kinds of pen points 
that we can suit every taste, and that pens may be ex- 
changed as often as desired until you are satisfied. 
Por Sale by All Dealers, Everywhere. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 157 Broadway, New York. 




































































Out Into the Storm 


| Seep 


From the.hot school room. 
Coughs, Colds and Croup 
are sure to follow. Protect 
your Children with 






© HYOMEI 


Let Them Breathe It five minutes after exposure 

and it prevents their catching cold. 
Let Them Breathe It for ten minutes at night on re- 
tiring and it prevents or cures Croup. Catarrh and Bron- 
chitis cannot exist where Hyomei is breathed daily. 


FIVE DAYS’ TREATMENT AND MEDICAL ADVICE, FREE. 
Complete Outfits, $1.00. Trial Outfits, 25 Cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS OR SENT BY MAIL. 
THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, Second Street, Ithaca, New York. 








DECEMBER 6, 1900. PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


FHS 


Hon. George P. McLean, 


Governor Elect of Connecticut. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 6, 1900. 









Phebe: Her Profession 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, author of 
“Teddy: Her Book.’’ Tlustrated by FRANK 
T. MERRILL. 1r2mo, $1.50. Second edition 
ready. 


Entertaining from beginning to end. 
—Denver Times. 


Full of movement and sparkle. We 
have never seen a book in which the 
grest influence of a bright, healthy girl 
over her boy friends was so well set forth. 
. . « One of the very best young people's 
books of this or any other year.— The 
Pilgrim Teacher. 


Teddy: Her Book. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


wa Send Price, Addressed P. O. Box 2158, and 
Books will be Matled. 


COSEY CORNER SERIES. 


CHARMING JUVENILES, 











































Including the works of Annie Fellows Johnston, 
‘dith Robinson, Misa Muloch,Juliana Horatia Ewing, 
Dr, John Brown, Wil Allen Dromgoole, and other 
writers of Child Classics. The numerous {Hustra- 
tions In each book ure by well-known artiets, and 
each volume hasa separate attractive cover design. 
Each, 1 volume, i6mo, cloth, du cents. 

NINE NEW TITLES NOW READY. 

Farmer Brown and the Birds. 
By FRANCES MARGARET FOX. Ilustrated by 
E. B, Barry. 
Little Sunshine’s Holiday. 
my MISS MULOCH. Illustrated by ETHELDRED 
B. BARRY. 
For His Country. 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of “Beautifal 
Joe,” ete. Mlustrated by Louis MEYNELL. 
A Child’s Garden of Verse. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Helena’s Wonderworld. 
By FRANCES HODGES WHITE. 
The Story of Dago. 

By ANNIE FELLOWS, JOHNSTON, author of 
“The Little Colonel,” “Two Little "Kulghts of 
Kentucky,” “Big [rother,” ete. lustrated by 


ETHELDRED B. Barry. 


A Little Puritan’s First Christmas. 
A Story of Colonial Times in Boston. By EDITH 
ROBINSON. 
The Adventures of Beatrice and Jessie. 
By RICHARD MANSFIELD. 


The Water People. 
By CHARLES LEE SLEIGHT, author of “The 
Prince of the Pin Elves.” 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Our Best New Books for 
Boys and Girls. 


On to Pekin, or Old G in China, 
By EDWARD STRATEMEY! 
Glory Series.” ete. Cloth, 590 pages. Illustrated by 
A. BURNHAM SHITE. $125. the boys want this, 
The House-Boat on the St. Lawrence. 
FoLLowixg PRON Tex sg. Relng the second 
volume of the“: St. Lawrence Series.” By EVERETT 
T. TOMLINSON, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
in the Days of Alfred the Great. 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph. D. Cloth. Emblem- 
atic cover. Fully illustrated, $1.00. 
«This book is sure to be a favorite among parents 
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who select. judiciously their children’s reading- 
matter." - Chicago Times-Herald. 
Between Boer 


ind Briton. 
YER. Cloth. Embiem- 
_B.SHUTE. $1.5. 

a Boy. 

Author of the 


By EDWARD STRATEM 
atic cover. Illustrated by 

















By 
“Kathi oth. Mustrated by BERTHA 
G. Davipsox. $1.2. For girls fifteen years old and 
upward. The best of its kind this year. 


Rival Bo: 


Serfes. By W. GORDC( 
illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings by the author. 
Cloth, $1.25, For boys who love active, out-of door life, 
Two Little Street Singers. 
By NORA A.M. ROE (Mrs. Alfred 8. Roe). Cloth. 
Illustrated by BERTH A ( $1.00, 


Sportsmen. 
volume of “Deer Lodge” 
\ PARKER. — Profusely 































Randy 

A story for girls. By AMY BROC 
Mlustrated by the aut 

“Bright and pure as « dewdrop." — Hoston Beacon, 

The Little Dreamer's Adventure. 

A story of droll days and droll doings. By FRANK 
SAMUKL CHILD, author of © The House with Sixty 
Closets.*” Cloth. “Profusely Mustrated with pensand- 
ink drawings by C. 1.1. GERFERT.. $1 
Jimmy Lucy and All. 
ig the fifth volume of Little Prudy’s Children 

SOPHTE M Cloth, THlustrated by 


ent, 
le Prudy,” and everybody's 





S$. Admirably 





























rvbody knows 
children will like the: 





. Cloth, 
ts. 











Send tor tar Complete (Ber ived) Catalague 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publisters, BOSTON. 






TWO NOTA 









BLE SERIES. 


THE BEACON AND WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 


Series of Liv 
etent writers. With end- 
irosvenor Goodhue. Eac! 

in photogravure, a chronological table, and a bt 
Lambskin, $1.00 ve/, Each volume sold separat: 
Lovis AGassiz . 
Puiurs Brooxs 
Joux Brows 5 
‘Aaroy Burr». Hen 
Fesimore Coorer, W. B. Shubrick C! 
SterHen Decatcr CT. Br 
Freverick Dove! 
Davip G. Fares 
Natu’, Hawtnorye, 
FaTuer Hecker, 
Sam Houstox . 
U.S. Grant 


BEAUTIFUL AND 


Soncerning Children. 

By CHARLOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) 
GILMAN, author of “Women and mnomics,”” 
ete. Original and helpful essays, full of serious 
Philosophy, Keon wit and clever satire. Cloth, 


decorative, $1.: 
Tuskegee: Its Story and Its Work. 

By MAX B. ETT THRASHER, with an 
jatroduction by BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, and 
G0 illustrations. Cloth, decorative, $1.00. 

Byways of War. 

By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. A new edi- 
tion, revived and enlarged, of M he's 
* Story of the Filibusters.” Cloth, 


r 
decorative, 
Little Beasts of Field and Wood. 

By WILLIAM EVERETT CRAM. With 24 
full-page flustrations by the author, An ex- 
traordinarily fascinating personal record of 
observation of the life of the small wild crea- 
tures of New England. {‘loth, decorative, $1.%. 


Child Verse. Poems Grave and Gi 

By JOHN B. TABB, with cover design, 61 
papers and title-page hy BERTRAM Gre 
Vexon Gooputk Little poems, full of fi 
and sweetness. Cloth, decorative, $1.00. 

















Henry I), Sedgwick, J 

















Dames and Daughters of 

Colonial Days. 

By GERALDINE BROOKS. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Historic Americans. 
By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Helps for Ambitious Boys. 
By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. Illustrated. 
ramo, cloth, $1.50. 


Helps for Ambitious Girls. 
By WILLIAM DRYSDALE, author of 
“ Helps for Ambitious Boys.” Ilustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Pushing to the Front, or Success 
Under Difficulties. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
edition, with portraits. ramo, $1.50. 


Rising in the World, or 
Architects of Fate. 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, author 
of “Pushing to the Front.” New ’ edition, 
with portraits. r12mo, $1.50. 


Tilustrated. 


New 


Ask to see these at bookstores, and send for llustrated 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, = =: . 


SISTER’S 


By JOSEPHINE 


Author of ‘‘ Smith College Stories.”” 


Alice Bache Gould | STONEWALL JACKSON . 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe , THomas 
J. E. Chamberlin | Roserr Lee. | 
Childs Merwin | James Russect Lowett, | F. F. Hale, Jr. 
mer | 
at rady | Daxigt Wenster 
. Charles W. Chesnutt | Joux Warrier 
“ . James Barnes | . 
mes T. Fields | Dantet. Deroz . ° | 


Sarah Barnwell Elliott | Georce E1iot 
. Owen Wister | Joux Westy 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, = - 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


A Gift for Your Daughter. 


of Eminent Americans and Englishmen, brief and in convenient form, by com- 
pers and cover design (in blind and gold, on blue and fed) by Bertram 
volume with an engraved vignette title-page. a frontiap! 


lece portrait 
biography. Size 5% x 8% inches. Cloth, 75 cents. 
ely. 
Carl Hovey 
jomas E, Watson 
W.P. Trent 


EFFERSON 


HOMAS PAINE... Ellery Sedgwick 
Norman Hapgood 
Richard Burton 
Arthur Waugh 
Wilfred Whitten 

. H.W, Wilson 
Clara Thomson 

. Frank Banfield 





OBERT Brown! 





ir. | ADam Duncan 


INSTRUCTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Comfort and Exercise. 
By MARY PERRY KING. A compact and 
in portant, onnay, toward the harmonious de- 
velopment of the threefold nature of man- 


kind. Cloth, $1.00. 
The Middle Five. 
By FRANCIS LAFLESCHE. “An Indiai 





Tom Brocn's Schooldays.” Cloth, decorative. 
With a frontispiece in color by ANGEE 
DECORA, $1.25. os 
Up in Maine. 
By HOLMAN F. DAY. A collection of “The 
best Yankee verse since the Higlow Papers.” 
Cloth, deco, ative, illustrated, $1.00, 


The Future of the American Negro. 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Here Mr. 
Washington presents his views and theresult 
of his experience in the education and upilfting 
of the colored race in America. Cloth, $1.50. 


An Alphabet of Celebrities. 


By OLIVER HERFORD. Twenty-six most 
humorous pictures and verses by this master 
of fun. Paper boards, $1.50, 


BOSTON, MASS. 







The Religion of a Gentleman. 


By CHARLES F, DOLE, author of “ The 
Coming People,” etc. r6mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Poetry of the Psalms. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. Printed at the 
Merrymount Press. r2mo, gilt top, 60C. 


Balzac’s Works. 


A new edition, printed from new plates, with 
introductions to each volume by W. TRENT, 
Professor in Columbia University. $16.00 
per set. 


Twenty Famous Naval Battles. 


By Pror. E. K. RAWSON. 2 volumes._ 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, per set, $4.00; half cali, $7.50. 


In Tune with the Infinite, and 
What All the World’s A-Seeking. 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE. $1.28 per 
volume. Over 50,000 sold to date. 


The Secret of Achievement. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, author of 
§ Paghing to the Front.” With portralts. “ramo, 








Catalogue. 
NEW YORK. 











VOCATION. 


DODGE DASKAM. 
12mo. $1.25. 


Each of these sprightly and entertaining stories instils, without obtrud- 
ing, a wholesome moral of a thoroughly unconventional kind, and in a 


characteristically original way. 
1, SISTER'S VOCATION. 


A story of a motherless and motherly girl who 
found her vacation in cating for two charming 
little beys otherwise neglected. 


Ul. A COLLEGE GIRL. 






A story of a fich girl who found happiness in 
helping a poor one through college. 

Ill, A TASTE OF BOHEMIA. 

A story of a country girl who found out how 
nice heme was through a visit to a Bohemian 
city friend. 

iV. HER STEPMOTHER. 

A story of a sensitive but selfish girl who found 

that a stepmother may have feelings of her own, 


Vv. A SINGER’S STORY. 


A story of how a hittle airl found out that she | 


had a fine vere, and through sheer love of music 
beccame a great singer 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ 


Vi A FAIR EXCHANGE. 


A story showing what a good country girl a 
genuine and wholesome city girl can make. 


Vil, HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. 

A story of how the thought of being worthy 
of her father saved a college girl from a great 
temptation, 


VII. A COUNTRY COUSIN 
A story showing how a country girl had her 


eyes opened as to true refinement and real 
culture by a city sojourn. 





1X. THE FLESH-POTS OF EGYPT. 

A story of a girl whose natural tastes, re- 
pressed by the fads of an irrational aunt, are 
rationally developed by a happy chance most 
poetically concenved, 


S SONS, Publishers, N. Y. 





























NEW BOOKS 


Penelope’s Experiences. 
1. England ; Il. Scotland. 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Holiday 
Edition, With 108 illustrations by CHARLES 
E. Brock. 2 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
$4.00. Delightful stories, very attrgctively 
illustrated, making beautiful holiday books. 


A Little Tour in France. 


By HENRY JAMES. Holiday Edition, 
With about 70 illustrations by JosepH PENNEL. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. Charm- 
ing travel sketches, illustrated with fine art. 


The Book of Saints and 


Friendly Beasts. 

By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.25. Stories of Saints, with 
their good ariimal friends—the lion, wolf, gulls, 
cow, goose, robin, camels, fish and others. 


The Prodigal. 


By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, author of 
“*The Led-Horse Claim,"* etc. Tllustrated by 
the author. $1.25. A thoroughly interest- 
ing story of a spendthrift young Aucklander 
who drifts to San Francisco, and is there 
reclaimed by a schoolmistress. 


Through Old-Rose Glasses. 


By MARY TRACY EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 
Eight stories, mainly Southern in scenes and 
characters, several of them having a slight 
connecting thread of locality and persons. The 
stories have humor, freshness and charmof style. 


Fortune’s Boats. 


A fresh, interesting, wholesome, romantic 
novel by BARBARA YECHTON, author of 
**A Young Savage.” $1.50. 


































































































































Sold by all Booksellers. Seat, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


MR. LANG'S NEW FAIRY BOOK 


The Grey Fairy Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With numer- 
ous full-page plates and illustrations in the 
text by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, gilt edges. . + $2.00. 

















































NEW GOLLIWOGG BOOK 


The Golliwogg’s Polar 
Adventures. 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE k. 
UPTON, with verses by BERTHA UPTON. 
Oblong 4to, boards $2.00. 



















PICTURES AND RHYMES 


Urchins of the Sea. 


By MARIE OVERTON CORBIN and 
CHARLES BUXTON GOING, with draw- 
ings by F. I. BENNETT. Oblong 4to, | 
boards 7 : ; 7 - $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Boston, Mass. 





a stretch of wharves, where immense 





coalt $s and four-masted schooners 


A in to be unloaded, ‘‘Mossie’’ 
Ahern was a most regular summer visitor. In 
unwashed waist and torn trousers, with brim- 
less straw hat and sunburned legs, he would 
come with the first long days of June to swim 
and paddle in the reserved inner waters of the 
docks. These waters, facing out on the harbor, 
suggested to Mossie a more dampening, cooling 
prospect than one could hope for in the cribbed 
bath-houses set apart by the city for the needs 
of the district. 

In the early mornings of these first hot days, 
Mossie would be having a shy little dip while 
most city boys were yet abed. Thereafter, 
during the fine, warm summer weather, he 
forsook the cool shadows of the docks only 
when the gates were about to be closed for the 
night, at which time all who passed out, noticing 
the lonely boy, would say, “Going home to 
supper, Mossie?’ And he would answer 
carelessly, “Yes, I guess so. S’pose I might's 
well go home and have a bite and turn in.” 
And everybody would then say, “Yes, might 
as well,” even when everybody knew that. 
Mossie had no home and generally slept out- 
doors, and that his only relative, a grudging 
uncle, could rarely be induced to give him a 
meal. 

Mossie had been coming to the cual-yard 
ever since he was a little boy. He would be 
coming to the yard, said the cual-heavers from 
out of their wisdom, until some day when 
somebody should make a point of investigating 
him. ‘And then,” said the coal-heavers, 
“*Mossie’ll have to show who's supporting him, 
and if he can't, he'll have to go to work or to 
the Island.” 

Down among the bustling docks of the coal 
syndicate, the idleness of Mossie might have 
been a standing grievance to the workers. 
Lounging, lazy, chafling youths are not popular 
around coal stages. 
under a blistering sun do not appreciate the 
jests and comments of critical loafers, 

But in the case of Mossie it was different. 


came 






So good-natured and useful a boy, one so’ 


wistful to please, was not to be cast out. 


Merely to bring a smile back to the face of a! 


troubled stageman, Mossie would drop off a 
forty-foot platform into the harbor and swim 
out to the channel buoy, under water most of 


beneath him in the swishing tideway. 


Men who sweat in grime: 
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‘“DO YOU HAVE THIS KIND OF PIE OFTEN, DINNIE ?”* 


periodically clearing the premises of idlers and 
trespassers, passed Mossie by. 

Mossie knew his privileges, and he knew 
his obligations. 


twelve ‘clock and all commercial bustle ceased, | 


then was his busy hour. The coal-heavers, 
climbing up out of the holds of great barges, 
would look round for the boy and call out, 
“Hello, Mossie! Going to give us some stunts 
toulay, boy?” And he, pleased that they 
notived him, would cut all manner of antics in 
the water for their entertainment. 

Mossie’s diving, paddling and floating tricks 
were as much a matter of pride with these men 
as anything connected with a mere boy could 
be. Between his feats, while he was getting 
his breath, he would rest on the big bulwark 
of the pier and eat lumps of bread and meat as 
they were passed to him by the men. It was 
worthy of note that these men were so liberal 







When the whistle blew at ; 


to him that he never failed to make a good’ 


meal in this desultory way, and that he got 
more than his share of cake and pie. 

One of his favorite perches was on the cross- 
trees of the flagstaff that rose above the outer 
corner of the chute at the extreme end of the 
pier. From this staff the company floated a 


signal-flag, in order that incoming captains : 


might know before they turned the point how 
things were, and be prepared to handle their 
vessels accordingly. 

For being the first to see a schooner or line 
of barges, the head clerk at the office would 
give Mossie a quarter. He had a keen eye, 
but this gratuity made it keener. At the 
oftice was an opposition lookout with marine 
glasses. 

On his way to his aérie, Mossie would 
always stop for a word with his particular 
friend, Dinnie Hartigan, the stageman, and he 
would help, as he chatted, to swing the buckets 
in and out. 








Mossie stood nearly five 
feet in height and 
weighed, possibly, eighty 
pounds. 

On a noticeably fine 
morning Mossie clam- 
bered up with more than 
usual haste to Dinnie’s 
stage. 

“I’m to get a half- 
dollar, Dinnie, if I sight 
the company’s new tug 
and her three new barges 
first. This new tug, the 
Randy, Dinnie, has got 
three big fellows on the 
string. She’s all iron, 
this new tug. And the 
barges,—the Wyamo, 
the Totomo and the 
Hokomo,—every one of 
them with over eighteen 
hundred apiece! Aint 
that a load for one tug? 
And Mr. King said he’d 
give me double if I saw 
these first. Is she all out 
down there, Dinnie?’”’ 
Mossie took note of the 
barge below, and peered 
down at the gaping hold. 

“Allout, Mossie. When 
I chuck down this line, 
we'll be done with that 
packet. ‘Un-n-nde-r-r 
bel-o-ow!?”” A coil of 
rope went whizzing down 
by Dinnie. ‘“‘What’d 
you say, Mossie? Oh 
yes, that tow ought to be 
along soon. That’ll be 
easy money for you. I’m 
glad this fellow here’s 
cleaned out. If I thought 
your Totomoes and your 
Hokomoes would be 
worse than this fellow 
moving out now, I’d 
take a vacation. Thirty- 
six hours without a wink 
of sleep! There she goes, 
swinging off in the tide. 
That fellow knows as 
much about handling a 
barge in a tideway as I do about—I’ll bet 
he learned his business on a fresh-water 
pond. Hot, aint it? But you don’t mind the 
heat, you little water-rat. If I could swim like 
you, Mossie boy, I‘d jump off here now, right 
into the tide. Look at it, Mossie—fine, clean, 
green water and chock high water. But I 
can't swim hardly at all and it’s—how much is 
it from here, Mossie ?” 

“Figh tide—to here?” The boy, sitting on 
the edge with his feet dangling, squinted 
judicially along the line of scantling to the 
timbers of the pier. “I should say—oh, I 
know, come to think; it’s on the plans framed 
up in the office. At low water it’s eighty- 
seven feet to this flooring. High water'd make 
it seventy-six or seven. A good tide to-day, 
though—aall it seventy-five feet."" 

“Seventy-tive feet—that’sa good jump. How 
high’d you ever jump, Mossie?” 

“Fifty-four, measured with a tape.” 

“Well, fifty-four’s pretty fine, too. There's 
a professor, they tell me, down at the beach 


* jumps eighty feet from a tower every night.” 


“Says he does!’’ retorted Mossie, in some 
scorn. “It’s only sixty-two. I know a man 
helped to build that tower.” 

“Well, sixty-two is good enough. I shouldn’t 
want to jump it every day for a living.” 

“No, nor me.’’ 

“Seventy-five feet, now. Well, look at that 
thickhead on that barge! Couldn’t catch that 
line, and it’s two to one he goes plump into the 
bridge now, and the tide just sizzling through 
those piers. Hi, hi, you!” The stageman was 
hopping around the platform, lunging as if he 


, Were heaving the lines himself, acting, in fact, 


“Look 
There, 


as if he had the handling of the barge. 
atthem! What do you think of that? 
he—ah-h!” 

Mossie, entirely taken up with the prospect 


Mossie thought he was of some! of the barge banging into the bridge and of the 


service here, and the big stageman, the most | delightful confusion that would follow, heard 

expert and powerful in the employ of the! Dinnie’s wrathful exclamations only dully, but 

the way, and try to stand on his head on that | company, and a man of infinite compassion for | that last queer “ah-h” startled him. He looked 

mercurial spar while it danced and dodged little people, gravely encouraged the lad to. quickly over his shoulder, just in time to see 

think so. “It's wonderful the muscle you’ve got, , the stageman go plunging by him down to the 
And so desolate and forlorn was his appear- | Mossie boy,” and Dinnie would unwinkingly | water below. 

ance generally that even the stern foreman, | finger the doubled-up arm. At this time! 


Hartigan’s eyes, to Mossie’s fancy, looked ! 


upward as he was falling, imploring aid, and 
his hands, as he tumbled, reached out as if he 
were trying to clutch the projecting timbers as 
he shot past. 

The suddenness of the thing threw Mossie 
into a paralysis from which even the splash 
did not shake him. He rose to his feet, gazing 
blankly down into the center of the disturbance 
made by Hartigan’s falling body. 

He watched in a daze for the rising. When 
Hartigan came up, he made no cry, but bruised 
and almost stunned as he was, manfully swung 
his arms in a feeble, unskilful attempt to swim 
toward the pier-head. 

Mossie remembered that Dinnie could swim 
but little, and saw that the tide, mocking at 
his feeble efforts, was taking him down the 
harbor. 

“He'll drown!” shivered Mossie. Then, 
moved to action, he started to climb down, but. 
he saw that by the time he could reach the 
water Dinnie would be beyond rescue. 

There was only one thing to do, and the boy 
chilled at the thought. ‘‘Sev-en-ty-five feet— 
it’ll kill me!” Even while he quivered at the 
risk, he was slipping out of his little waist and 
trousers. 

Then he stood, with his wriggling toes over 
the edge, and looked down. It never made 
him dizzy to stand on the edge of great heights. 
His nerves were fine for that sort of work. 
He looked up at the sky, and then below, and 
instinctively noted where Hartigan had gone 
under and calculated about where he ought to 
rise again. 

“It’s awful !’* chattered Mossie. “Sev-en-ty- 
five fe-eet.” He looked at the sky again. “So 
bluey-blue,” thought the boy, ‘‘and so greeney- 
green down there! O-ob-h, I’m afraid! But 
many’s the time Dinnie gave me the best he 
had in his pail. Here goes!" 

He pitched his body forward, not wishing to 
leap far out so much as to preserve an upright 
balance. If he had never jumped from such a 
height as this before, at least he knew the 
theory of it. 

He went straight down, his left elbow glued 
to his ribs and his left thumb and forefinger 
| pinching his nostrils, as had always been his 
practise in high jumps. His right arm was 
held straight up by his head, rigid as a bar. 
He knew he was going true as a shot, and even 
| in that moment felt the pride of skill, although 
he was not free from a horrible fear of turning 
in theair. He had read of bridge-jumpers who 
had turned in the air and had been killed. 

But he did not turn. Those who saw it 
from the bridge said afterward that it was a 
beautiful performance. 

Mossie struck fair, feet first, and he went 
down, down, away down, to an awful surging 
of churning waters. ‘Forty feet of water at 
the dock at high tide,’’ thought Mossie, and he 
wondered if he should touch bottom. Once 
under, he kicked along in the direction in 
which the tide would carry Hartigan. 

He was a long time coming up, and as he 
came up there was a roar. Whether it was 
the roar of the tide in his ears or of the people 
on the bridge, he did not know. He never 
knew ; but coming up he looked for Hartigan. 

There he was, struggling hopefully but help- 
lessly, forty feet away. 

“Dinnie’s just too game to holler while he’s 
got a kick left,” thought Mossie. He waved 
an encouraging hand. “Hold on, Dinnie—in 
a minute!” 

The little fellow shot his left arm and shoulder 
forward, and swept the right arm back by his 
side, his legs kicking vigorously. How many 
times he had beaten the boys with that stroke! 
Left arm straight out, right under, out, over, 
under and back again, and a double kick to it 
all; but now he was racing with a purpose. 

In that tide and with that stroke, he knew 
that he must be making great speed, but it did 
not seem so. He was almost too late. For the 
third time Dinnie went under. Mossie forced 
himself below the surface, caught the heel of 
the man’s shoe, gave it a light push up, and 
the drowning man’s head bobbed up again. 

“Easy, Dinnie. Put one hand here. Mind 
me now! One hand’s good as a wrestling hold. 
There y’ are! Steady now, and we'll make for 
the buoy, right ahead. We're all right, but be 
easy! We don’t want to miss the buoy in this 
tide, so be careful. How’re you, Dinnie, all 
right ?”” 

Dinnie tried to nod. 

“All right, never mind talking. Catch hold 
and hang on. You’re kind of heavy yourself. 
Got it?” 

“Got it, Mossie, thanks be to God and you! 
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I thought I was never going to see the wife and 
children again, Mossie boy.” 

“Shucks! you were all right all the time, but 
you didn’t know it. Here's the bridge boat. 
Hi, there, pull him in! He's full of water ballast ! 
Me? Oh no, you don’t! I'll swim back to the 
dock, and shin up and get my clothes. Good-by, 
Dinnie! T’ll see you at the office in about ten 
minutes.”” 

Back went Mossie, bucking the tide with his 
racing Indian stroke. He climbed out and up to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


a few books. 
right.” 
| “You aint rich, Dinnie.” 

“No, that’s true. I’m poor enough. 
| the best paid poor man on the water-front. 
| you know what I made last week, Mussie?” 
| “I don’t. It’s worth good money, though, | 
| here. It’s dangerous.” 

“Yes, sort of dangerous, and that’s what they | 

pay me for. Last week I did two good men’s | 
work. Seventy dollars, lad. I can’t do it often, ' 


But I'm 
Do 





I’ve tapped every dinner-pail along the line.” 


“Aye, and you’ll come home to-night, Mossie ?”? | 


“Do you have this kind of pie often, Dinnie?” 

“You can have it every blessed day if you 
want, Mossie.”” 

“All right, Dinnie, 1’ go home with you 
to-night.” 

“God bless you, Mossie boy! 
sorry the day you jumped off this staging after 


his staging. When he felt sufficiently dried he | but pretty near in the busy season. I can keep !me, or the next day, when you took me for a 


put on his clothes, and then, whistling to show 
he had nothing on his mind, approached the 
office. IIe stuck his head cautiously through 
the doorway. 

“Tere he is now!” exclaimed the head clerk, 
pouncing on him from the middle of a buzzing 
cluster. “How do you feel, Mossie?”” He shook 
hands with the Jad as if he had not seen him in 
a long time. 

“Oh, I’m all right, thank you, Mr. King. I 
hope you’re well yourself, Mr. King?” said 
Mossie, politely. Ile was not accustomed to 
having people ask seriously after his health, and 
this solicitude rather upset him. 

Te peered round the office. ‘‘Where’s Dinnie?”’ 

“Been sent home. He wanted to wait till you 
came, but we made him go home. He was used 
up.” 

“Yes, I s’pose so. It must be hard work 
swimming when you can’t swim, don't you 
think? Aint it funny how big and strong 
Dinnie is, and he can’t swim a bit?” 

“Going round to see Hartigan?’ asked the 
clerk. 

“J — guess — I’d — better—not—today. I’m 
kind of afraid of those crying bees with the 
women folks. ‘To-morrow, perhaps. So long, 
Mr. King!” 

“So long! But where are you going now?” 

“Down to look out for the Dandy.” 

“What? Oh, of course!”’ 

Mossie went back, and completed his original 
intention of climbing up the flagstaff and wait- 
ing for the new tug and her tow to heave in 
sight. 

At last he saw her away off in the haze. He 
slid down to report, and it was with intense 
satisfaction that he pocketed the half-lollar. 
He felt that he had come perilously near to 
losing that bit of prize-money. 

The next day Dinnie Hartigan, between 
mouthfuls of a dinner that was larger than 
usual and accurately divided between himself 
and Mossie, laid down the law of friendship 
as he conceived it. 

Dinnie was sitting between the shafts of a 
coal-barrow on the very platform, and almost 
on the exact spot, from which he had fallen the 
day before. Mossie, perched in his usual fashion 
on the edge of the staging with his feet dangling, 
was flouting Dinnie’s last serious address. 

“Go ’way, Dinnie—'twas nothing! Why, 
swimming, Dinnie, is as easy to me as—as noth- 
ing. You don’t know how easy. If you knew 
how easy swimming is to me’’—he bit largely into 
a wedge he held with both hands—“I always 
did like the pies Mrs. Hartigan makes, Dinnie.” 

“Yes, that’s good pie, fine and thick; there's 
no better comes to this yard. But listen to me, 
Mossie boy. I owe you my life. And the wife 
and the children, too. They’d be orphans and 
widows this day if it wasn't for you, Mossie.”’+ 

“Get out! If it hadn’t been me, the bridge 
boat’d have got you, Dinnie.’’ 

“The bridge boat would not have got me, 
Mossie. I had one eye out for that same boat 
when I went down that last time. They were 
only just getting into her,a hundred yards away, 
when you got me. And the leap you made off 
here, Mossie! Look at it, now; it’s enough to 
scare a man, the thought of it. How’d you ever 
do it? Wasn’t you scared, Mossie?” 

“Scared? Well, 1 guess! I nearly died before 
I jumped at all. It was fine, though, Dinnie; 
you ought to have seen me. A thousand witnesses 
on the bridge, the paper said this morning. I 
never saw them, but they all said it was a splen- 
did jump. The paper said it was a hundred and 
ten feet. How’sthat? Fine, that’s what it was, 
Dinnie. Just another piece of that pie, Dinnie; 
it's great.”” 

“The pie? Indeed, the wife said this morning, 
‘Mossie’ll like that pie.’ But we’re talking more 
than pie now. You must come home with me, 
Mossie. It’s a sin and a shame, you sleeping out 
like a tramp, here, there and everywhere nights. 
That uncle of yours don’t much care what 
becomes of you, does he?’’ 

Not enough to worry him, I guess.’* 
Well, you come and live with me. Next fall— 





next fall, about October, say, when there's no | 


more swimming—you pick out a good school. 
T’ve one of those business colleges in my eye for 
you, Mossie. You know them, where they teach 


you to write a tine, flowing hand, business hand, , 


you know, the kind Mr. King writes.”’ 

“Where you get sv you make out checks and 
fill in coal slips, and things like that?” 

“That’s it. And you learn to measure the 
tons of coal in the hold of a vessel without 
weighing it out in buckets. That’s a great thing 
to know, Mossie.”” 

“Yes, but where’s all this money coming from, 
Dinnie?”” 

“What money?" 

“To keep me to school.” 

“Huh, what is it? Ten dollars a month and 





you one year at school, don’t you worry. Will 
you come home with me to-night? Come home 
and see the missis. She's dying to see the lad 
that saved her Dinnie’s life. Do, Mossie!” 
“Dinnie, just one more little piece of that pie, 
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AVE you de 


H cided yet, dear, 


whether you will go 


to California with us, 
or out to the farm 
with Aunt Rachel? We won’t urge either 
course, but you must decide something 
{ before Saturday.”” 
} Mary’s mother stood in the doorway, 
| buttoning her gloves. She looked 
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father. Your hand on that, lad.” 

Mossie gave his hand gravely enough. In 
doing so, he knew he was pledging himself to 
cast off all the old-time vagrant habits, and be all 


| that the son of an honest man should be. 
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““SURE, YE HAVE DOCTHOR HARRISTON’S OWN WAY WID YE.” 


anxiously at Mary, who sat on the lowest step, with a farm—and—and Burney’s inevitable | 


You'll never be: 






holding three open letters that she evidently was enthusiasm over dirty little children—aside from 
eager to read. | Aunt Rachel, who is always urging me to help 
“Well, mother dear, here is my last ‘complete Burney. No, it’s dreadful! But I don’t believe 
and unconditional’ decision.”” in Burney’s giving up his summer to keeping 
“Really, Mary? You aren’t going to have children alive who have nothing to live for.” 
another before night?” | “We won't discuss that again,” her mother 
“No, mother, I've wavered long enough.” said, gravely. ‘I mustgonow. Good-by, dear.” 
“You certainly have.” ! Mary returned to her seat on the steps. 
“Don’t be ‘sarcastical’ to your one and only “Mother doesn’t understand,’’ she thought, wist- 
Mary,” said the one and only Mary, with an fully. “I never wanted Burney tostudy medi- 
embrace that almost ruined her mother’s chiffon cine; and to give his time to saving lives that are 
ruchings. ‘‘You see, mother, if I go to Aunt better ended, when he might at least save valu- 
Rachel's, I shall get so bored that Aunt Rachel able ones, is too much. I simply won’t stay 
will regret she ever asked me, and forget that . near him all summer and listen to him! It will 
she had ever labeled me a ‘sunny presence.’ Of teach him a lesson,’’ she concluded virtuously. 


course it would be near enough for Cousin‘ 
Burney to come out and ‘stir us up ;’ but Burney 
is so absorbed in his summer hospital that he 
can talk of nothing else but slum children with 
the measles. Burney is a perfect bore—at times | 
—since he got his M. D.”” | 

“My dear —"” 

“Now don’t be shocked with your own Mary. 
I don’t mean anything dreadful, but I’m not | 
interested in measles and germs. Now if I go 
with you I'll have a lovely time, and Aunt 
Rachel will be none the worse in the end. So 
Tam going with you. Are you glad?” she asked, 
with a wheedlesome smile. 

“Of course I want you myself, dear; but Aunt 
Rachel does need the ‘sunny presence.’ She is 
so lonely! If you should change your mind 
‘again, remember that Aunt Rachel will enjoy 
having as many of your friends visit you as the 
house will hold,” said her mother. 

“Yees, I know: but I shall not change my 
mind now. In fact, I don’t want to go to Aunt 
Rachel's, mother. I don't like farms, and—I 
would rather go with you.” 

A little shadow came over her mother’s face: 
but she merely said: “Then it is decided that , 
you go with us.” 

“Aren't you glad ?"” 

“T am always glad to have you with me. Your’ 
father and I would be quite desolate indeed 
| without you; but, dear, I wish you would learn 
| to be more interested —’” 

“In uninteresting people? Perhaps I shall 
some time, but I am so tired of them now! 
Burney doesn't know any other kind; and really, 
mother, | couldn't stand a whole summer filled 





, you like... . 
. doing a noble work. 


She had never wholly forgiven her cousin 
because he had, against her advice, studied medi- 
cine with the intention of devoting himself to the 
free wards of the city hospitals for children. 

“Why don’t you do something that will benefit 
humanity, Burney,’”’ she had repeatedly said, 
“instead of keeping children alive who have no 
past, no present and no future but misery?” 

“You don’t understand,” Burney as repeatedly 
had said, “that I am relieving their misery for 
the moment. 
have to live for. ‘They are little human children 
and have a right to their lives; they want them, 


‘and I shall help them keep them.” 


“You are very foolish and sentimental,’ Mary 
said; but possibly she respected his foolishness 
and sentimentality more than she admitted. 

“I think Burney might at least consider his 
family and come to California, instead of setting 
upa summer Fresh Air Hospital,’’ she said plain- 
tively to herself, as she unfolded her first letter. 

It was from Aunt Rachel; and it said, in part, 
“I hope that you will spend the summer with 
me, dearie. I am getting to be an old woman, 
and won't have many more summers. You may 
fill the house with ‘pretty maids all in a row,’ if 
Do be kind to Burney. He is 
Let him tell you about it.” 

“As if he didn't, day and night!’ ejaculated 
Mary. ‘“‘Do—be—kind to Burney.’ I’m not 
unkind to him, and he is chasing a shadow.” 

She began to read her second letter. It was 
from a distant friend, who said in it: “Father 
says your cousin, Dr. Burney Harriston, is doing 
such a fine piece of work this summer, with his 
Fresh Air Hospital for poor children. 


You don't know what they may ‘ 


Do tell | 
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I guess I can stand that all| and I’ll think it over. You always did have the | me about it, and let me help if 1 can. I Suppose 
| best. pie that comes to this dock. I know, for| you are absorbed in it. What kind of children 


are they—Irish or Italian? How much it will 
mean to them! And how unselfish of your 
cousin! I remember seeing him once at college, 
Is he as nice as he used to be?” 

Mary sat, with her chin in her hands, gazing 
into space. “ ‘Absorbed in it!’ I’ve never even 
‘seen it. I suppose I shall have to, or Grace will 
think I am a heartless wretch. Perhaps I am- 
but—Burney is so exasperating!” , 

Her third letter had fallen to the floor. She 
savagely pulled it from its envelope. It was, ag 
she knew, from her cousin, Dr. Burney Harris. 
ton—who was s0 exasperating. 

“My dear Mistress Mary (quite contrary).” 
,_ (‘Burney is getting more horrid every day,” 

commented Mistress Mary.) ‘“Won’t you come 
down and see my ‘garden grow,’ before you go 
away? I know you will see how valuable all 
lives are if you will just see and know some 
that are different from yours. You judge too 
much in the light of your own theories.” (“The 
audacity of the boy!” exclaimed the theorist.) 
“You don’t realize that the poorest, smallest 
human life is part of the plan of the world, and 
can't be disregarded or forgotten. 

“You'll come down on Thursday, 
won't you? Please do. When are 
you going to California?” 

Mary slowly put the letter in the 
envelope. 

“Perhaps I haven’t been very 
nice to Burney. He is trying to do 
good, but he is carried away by en- 
thusiasm. I don’t know much about 
slum people, but I do know how 
they live. They are just like ani- 
mals; they have no higher natures, 
They don’t have any ideals.” 

Mary pulled out Burney’s letter 
and read it for the second time. 

“I'll go Thursday. I might as 

well; and Grace wants to hear 
about it.”” 

She went up-stairs to her 
room and wrote a note to Bur- 
ney. In the postscript she said, 
“T am not yet absolutely certain 
that I shall go to California. If 
I do, it will be next week.” 

Dr. Burney Harriston’s Fresh 
Air Hospital for children was 
merely a large house, very near 
the sea and not far from the 
city, and it had room for twenty 
children. Interested and gener- 
ous friends had provided Bummey 
with funds for the work, and 
five or six nurses, who expected 
no summer employment, had 
volunteered their services. 

“Why, Burney!” exclaimed 
Mary on Thursday morning, as 
they approached the hospital. 
“Tt looks like an ordinary 
house.’’ 

“It is an ordinary house—only with more 
children in it than most houses have.” 

“What kind of children are they—TIrish?” 
; asked Mary, mindful of her friend’s questions. 

“Some of them. There are all kinds. They 
aren’t very ill, most of them. They merely need 
| @ little special assistance and good food and fresh 
air. Some of them would have died without it.” 

“O Burney, wouldn’t it have been better for 
them if they had?” asked Mary. 

“Mary, how can you ask that?” said the 
| young doctor, reproachfully. 

“It seems better to me, Burney. But don't 
look so shocked. Show me your hospital. It is 
very much like a hospital inside, except that the 
rooms haven’t so many beds; and there are so 
many windows that it’s like being outdoors.” 

“That's the important part of it,’’ said Burney, 
j eager to explain. “You see the children need 
| Principally air, and they get a lot this way; and 
| it does them so much good!” Burney fell into 
Mary’s habit of italicizing, and Mary smiled at 
him more approvingly. 

“Now, Mary, I have to go round and see the 
‘patients. Will you come, or will you wander 
‘ about as you like ?”” 

“Tl wander, thank you,” said Mary. “It 
, will be more interesting.’”’ 

She felt out of her element with the nurses; 
they evidently looked upon her as supertluous, 
and Mary was not accustomed to being viewed 
in any such light. 

She peeped into the dining-room, smiled at the 
; queer kitchen, examined with interest the cots 

on the broad piazza, and finally went into one of 
the cool rooms, through the door of which she 
| saw four little white beds. 
| The little children in the beds were asleep, and 
; Mary would have left the room had her attention 
not been attracted by a man who sat beside the 
bed in the corner, with his heavy eyes fixed upon 
the small yellow head resting on the pillow. He 
was, to all appearances, a commonplace Irish 
laborer, but something in his utter absorption in 
the child aroused Mary’s curiosity. 
| She stepped lightly across the room and looked 
| at the small, white face, with its pathetic mouth 
| and droll, little turned-up nose. 
“What a cunning little girl!” she said to the 
j man, resolving to scold Burney for failing to tell 
| her the children in his hospital were so dear. 
“Sure, miss, an’ it’s thot she is. She's me 
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only wan, and she’s the amidge of her mother. 
She’s homely, but she’s real cute.” 

“Why, she’s pretty!”’ said Mary, argumenta- 
tively. 

“An’ do you think so, miss? Well, an’ I’ve 
seen wuss-lookin’ wans.” He carefully smoothed 
the coverlet with his coarse red hand. 

“She isn’t very ill, is she?’’ Mary asked. 
“Where is her mother?” she added, suddenly 
remembering that the man had mentioned her. 

“Ah, miss, she’s dead; an’ me little gur-rl 
‘would ha’ been dead, too, but for Docthor Har- 
riston. An’ do ye know Docthor Harriston, 
miss?” 

“Oh, yes, he is my cousin. I know him very 
well,’”’ said Mary. 

“Sure, it’s a foine mon ye be knowin’; and 
it’s proud ye must be to be havin’ him for a 
cousin.” Mary had never happened to take this 
view of Burney, and she made no reply. 

After a while she said, “Is your little girl very 
ill?’ Her theories with regard to the value of 
such a child's life began to tremble somewhat. 

“No, an’ she’s gettin’ well now; but, miss, it 
was sick she was. Ah, but Docthor Harriston 
worked, miss, for me gur-rl! It was near to 
dyin’ she was, miss, when he took her in here, 
an’ now she’s gettin’ well!”” 

Mary’s eyes were large with wonder and 
interest. 

“The idea of Burney’s never telling me any- 
thing like this!’’ she thought, fiercely. The man 
cared for his little girl exactly as other men 
cared for their little girls; and Burney—perhaps 
she hadn’t encouraged Burney to tell her. 

“And if she hadn’t got well,’ she said to the 
man, “would it—it would have been dreadfully 
hard, wouldn’t —” 

“Hard? 
know how a mon feels wid his gur-rl. 
the loife of me is for, 
miss. If she’d died, 
it’s nothin’ I’d had 
left to me. It’s the 
most them that’s pore 
has, their childern.” 

He gently touched 
the child’s yellow 
hair, not noticing that 
Mary was silent. 

“It’s next wake 
she’s to lave here, 
miss, and it’s hard 
it’ be for her before 
she’s strong, wid me 
gone all day,”’ he said, 
musingly. 

Mary no longer hes- 
itated. “Let her come 
and spend a week 
with me after she 
leaves here. Please 
do! I'm going to stay all summer on my 
aunt's farm, and I’m going next week. It is 
only ten miles out to it, and you can easily 
come out when Aunt Rachel sends in for gro- 
ceries; and I am Doctor Harriston’s cousin,” 
said Mary, with a suspicious break in her 
voice. 

“Oh, it’s glad I'd be, miss, and it’s yourself 
I'll be askin’ the saints to bless, together wid 
Docthor Harriston.” 

He took Mistress Mary's patrician little hand 
in his hard red one, and pressed it with a fervor 
that made her wince. 

“Sure, ye have Docthor Ilarriston’s own way 
wid ye.” 

Mary's chin went up slightly; then she 
laughed softly at herself, and asked the little 
girl’s name and her address. 

“I must say good-by now and find Doctor 
Harriston,’”’ she said. “He will arrange every- 
thing with you.” 

She went swiftly to the hall, where her cousin 
stood talking earnestly to one of the nurses. 

“Burney, come here this moment!” she com- 
manded. ‘What do you mean by not telling me 
the truth about the people inthis hospital ?” 

“Why, Mary —” 


She’s all 


“You never told me the children were sweet, | 


and that their fathers and mothers were fond of 
them.” 


“Why, I should think you would have known | 


that,” he began, but Mary interrupted. 

“You needn’t begin to make ercuses, Burney 
Harriston! I’m going home now. 
matter whether you can go now or not; I can go 
alone—but you'll hear from me about this, Burney 
Harriston !”” 


Poor Burney was kept in suspense for three | 
Mary had suddenly gone to spend two ' 
days with Aunt Rachel, and Burney could get ; 


days. 


no hint of the revenge that she was contem- 
plating. 

“Mary always has been contrary,” her mother 
said, and Burney did not see the laughter in her 
eyes. 

Finally he did “hear” from Mary,—on twelve 
pages of her best monogram paper,—and these 
were the words he read in the concluding para- 
graphs: 

“Aunt Rachel says the house will hold ten 
children at a time. You can send them for ten 
days each as soon as they are well. Grace is 
coming to stay all summer, and so are two of the 
other girls, so we can easily take care of them. 
The money father gave me in place of my tickets 
to and from California will be enough to pay 
for the things they need. First of all, though, 


Ab, miss, I can see as ye don't‘ 





“MRS. DINEEN # # * WELCOMED HIM 
WITHOUT MUCH CQRDIALITY.” 


It doesn’t | 
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Burney Harriston, you will just explain, if you 
can, why, in the hours you have talked about 
your slum children, you never happened to; 


ILMACLONES is at 

least ten long Irish miles 
from the sea, which sends but 
| few messengers so far inland. 
. Only in rough weather do the 
white gulls visit our fields, 
| settling like foam-fiecks on the 
dark clods, or swooping about 
among the shag-footed, tramp- 
| ing plow-horses. Most of our 
small farming folk, however, 
at one time or another have spent a week or so at : 
; Roslavin, the nearest seaside village. Some of 
them, indeed, do this regularly every year, but 
the expense is too heavy to be incurred with 
such frequency by many people. We call it; 
“stoppin’ at the salt wather,’’ and esteem it a 
grand remedy for “wakeliness,’’ from whatever 
cause arising. 

The most fashionable time for going is late 
suminer, in the interval between the digging 
of potatoes and the reaping of oats, a season 
convenient partly because it affords a leisurely 
pause in the occupations on a body’s little farm, 
and partly from commissariat con- : 
siderations. For, as a rule, a sack 
of potatoes, freshly lifted, accom 
panies the visitor to Roslavin, and 
not only furnishes the main item in 
his bill of fare, but fixes the length | 
of his sojourn. When the sack lies | 
limp and flat, he ties up his hand- 
kerchief bundle and goes home. 

Roslavin itself, apart from its 
ocean frontage, where the great 
waves swing in and out, is merely a 
commonplace row of neat, small 
houses, all of them whitewashed, 
and many of them showing an 
envelope stuck in a window, which 
signifies that lodgings may be had 
behind it— not, however, by the 
people who come with potato-sacks. 
These partial and unprofitable 
boarders resort to the extreme north 
end of the village, where, on the 
verge of the gray shingle-bank, it dwindles into 
a sprinkling of tiny cabins. "ere the frugal 
stranger will be admitted, provisions and all, 
since his hosts cannot afford to despise what few 
weekly pence may accrue from his entertain- | 
ment. And he, for his part, is by no means 
exacting. 

It was toward the end of a fine hot August 
that the Lackens up at Kilmaclones resolved to, 
send Joe and Thady in turn to the salt water. | 
The Lackens were three, two brothers and a 
| sister, all of them weather-beaten, middle-aged , 
persons, whom their neighbors’ children would | 
soon begin to call ‘“ould.”” At present every- 
body was more or less given to calling them 
omadhauns and gabies and great gawks, and 
they were undeniably a strange and irresponsible | 
household. 

Just the routine work on their little bit of land | 
the Lackens got through well enough; but they 
so frequently said and did ridiculous things that | 
@ large stock of comic anecdotes had gradually | 
accumulated at their expense, and could be, 
drawn upon handily whenever anybody wanted | 
to “rise a laugh” wijhout making ill feeling. | 
For no one could accuse these absurd Lackens, 








standing on their dignity. 
| sometimes “a trifle stiff,” but her only protest 


| against ridicule was a deprecatory grin. t 


of them than not, for there was nothing they : 
liked better.’ Still they seemed to prefer some 
: degree of seclusion, and the three lived rather 
isolated in their little house. T 
Now, besides the series of old stories about 
the Lackens, there were always two 
or three more recent ones in active 
circulation; and one August every- 
body was chuckling over Joe's folly 
about journeying to Roslavin. Both 
Joe and Thady had suffered in the 
spring from a bad attack of influenza. 
to remove the lingering ill 
effects of which it was ar- 
ranged that they should for 
once try the salt-water cure. 
Each was to go alone, while 
the other stayed at home with 
Lizzie to look after things. 
Joe's turn was to come first, 
and Martin McGahon had 
offered to take him and his 
sack of potatoes the whole way to Roslavin. But' 
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In Two Parts. — Part One. 


“A SMALL DARK-HEADED CHILD 
IN GRAY." 
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mention that they were sweet, and that they 
made as much difference to their fathers and 
mothers as any children.” 





after it had lumbered away did 
heappear. Thetruth was that 
at the last moment he had 
found himself unable to con- 
front the prospect of exile 
among unfamiliar scenes and 
faces, an experience as dread- 
ful as new. 

That seemed perhaps not so 
“onraisonable altogether,’’ in 
the eyes, at any rate, of Lizzie 
and Thady. But it was, they said, “just the 
worth of Joe’ to explain his absence by declaring 


within ear-shot of several neighbors that he had | 


been ‘lookin’ to see was there e’er a tadpole in 
the green pool at the back of the barn,” and 
it next door to the first day of September! 
Tadpoles! Of course it was repeated every where, 
and all the spalpeens in the parish were frog- 
hopping and croaking after them, and keep ask- 
ing ludicrous questions. What else could you 
expect ? 

This derision, indeed, probably helped Joe to 
screw up his courage, and actually to set off on 
Geraghty’s side-car a few days later. But as he 
jolted along his heart was even heavier than his 
sack, and the care-worn furrows on his face 
seemed to deepen, like the ruts along the rough- | 
ening, shingly road. 

It was a very bright, cloudless morning, with 
a chill wind, and when he came in sight of 
Roslavin, the sea spread a dim olive-green, and 
the mountains across the bay wore a transparent, 
wild-violet haze, and the sand-hills were piled up 
in soft, shadowy gold, and the foam of the 
breakers was dashed every moment like the 
light of shaken lilies on the iron-gray shingle, 
all of it under the purest blue a-dazzle with 
sunshine. 

But all Joe could say to himself was: 

“Och, it’s the hijjis, disolit-lookin’ place! 1 
wish I was out of it!” 

Mrs. Dineen, the mistress of the little shaggy- 
roofed, rough-walled cabin on the beach where 
he was to lodge, welcomed him without much 
cordiality, being unfavorably impressed by his 
awkward manners and ungainly aspect. She 
pointed out to him a recess between the house 
door and window in which he might deposit his 
potato-sack; and he, having done so with a 
heavy dump, stood contemplat- 
ing it despondently. He was 
recollecting the injunctions he 
had received to stop at Mrs. 
Dineen’s till his sack was empty, 
and he was at the same time 
considering how large and sub- 
stantial and weighty it looked. 

“Musha, but ’twill take a 
powerful dale of aitin’ to get 
through that!” he said, thinking 
aloud, which was a bad habit of 
his. “There must be a matter of 
seven or eight stone in it. I’ll 
be a terrible long while at them + 
wid only meself, unless there 
was anybody might be takin’ 
an odd few off of me—or maybe rats; rats is | 
great at devourin’ all before them. Have you 
e’er a rat in it, ma’am?” he inquired of Mrs. 
Dineen. 

But she, having overheard and misunderstood, 


house to be layin’ a finger on your pitaties! 
Yourself’s the only one’ll be meddlin’ or makin’ 


them out yourself.” | 
She threw down beside him an old zinc basket, 

which evidently had once held whitewash, but 

‘was now incapacitated by @ large, jagged rent 











at the rim. Joe began to extract double handfuls 
of potatoes sv lavishly that Mrs. 

/ Dineen, looking on, said at last: 

. “Ah, sure, thim’s plinty. You’ve 

\ enough there to be plantin’ | 


a couple of dhrills, let alone | 
puttin’ down for a body’s 
supper. You won't ait the 
half of thim.”” | 

“I dunno but I might,” | 
Joe said, hopefully. “I'll be 
fine and hungry in meself, 
you may depind, wid the | 
ojus change of air.’ | 

But Mrs. Dineen was 
right; and, moreover, she 
thriftily warmed up the large 
remnant for Joe’s breakfast | 
the next morning; he had then no excuse for 
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the strangeness of the place, and especially the 
unfamiliar sound of the waves tumbling close at 
band, which gave him a restless sense that some 
untimely works were being carried on. After 
breakfast he walked out, feeling forlorn and 
dazed, over the slippery shingle and along by 
the line of plunging foam-crests. How was he 
{to get through all the empty hours of that 
breezy, brilliant day? 

He bathed, according to instructions, and it 
made him feel sticky and chilly; and, also 
according to instructions, he swallowed a large 
quantity of the strong Atlantic brine, which 
rasped his throat, and was altogether a beverage 
neither soothing nor exhilarating. 

As the smooth south end of the beach seemed 
| to be frequented by what he described as ‘very 
‘high-up quality,” he kept aloof among the 
boulders and shingle-banks, where he saw 
nobody except a small dark-headed child in gray 
woolen rags, who peered bright-eyed at him 
, from behind a rock. And when he beckoned to 
it out of his lonesomeness, it vanished suddenly 
into some crevice, and reappeared no more than 
if it had been a rain-drop 
' shaken off a bough. 

At sunset he was seated 
on a tussock of tawny sea- 
weed watching the huge, 
fiery orange burn a wonder- 
' ful hollow for itself amid the 

dove-colored haze far on the 
horizon. Joe had never 
| before beheld the sun sink 
‘over the sea, and he very 
heartily wished that the next 
evening he might be watch- 
ing it go down as usual 
behind the lopped elms at 
the end of Murray’s lane. 
But there was no prospect 
of that; the bulging potato- 
sack was a desperate fact. 

Then he turned himself 
, Slowly round until he faced 

dejectedly inland, where the rugged beach, with 

; its blackened boulders and harsh-hued shingle 
and pale, tawny sand-hillocks, was flooded by 
‘the last long rays. And as he turned, a daring 
, project flashed into his mind and made his eyes 
| sparkle. 








LIZzIB. 


Joe had gone to Roslavin on a Monday, and 
| his friends did not expect him home again for a 
| fortnight; his supply of potatoes ought to hold 
' out so long, at least. 
; “And maybe you'll come back lookin’ less 
‘like an ould coat caught on a branch of wizendy 
bog-wood,’’ Lizzie had observed, referring to his 
| gray and gaunt appearance. Yet on the after- 
noon of only Wednesday, what should she espy 
from the door where she stood knitting but the 
lanky form of Joe, red bundle in hand, tramping 
up the lane! 
“The laws bless us, and what’s bringin’ you 
at all?” Lizzie began to call, long before he was 
within hearing, and she 
continued to do so unan- 
swered until he stood on 
the threshold. 

“Sure, me own pair,” he 
said then, looking down at 
his dusty boots. 

“And what ailed you at 
all to not be stoppin’ where 
you were?’’ said Lizzie. 
“Sure to goodness,” she 

Y continued, catching sight of 
. a smallish brown roll which 
Joe carried under one 
arm, “you don’t mane to 
tell me you’ re after finishin’ 

the big sack of pitaties ?"” 
He had not meant to tell her so, but the leading 
question tempted him irresistibly, and he said: 
“The say air does be puttin’ a surprisin’ hunger 





| in a body.” 


“Surprisin’ you may call it,” said Lizzie. 


particularly Joe and Thady, of being huffish or | replied with some huftiness: “Sorra a rat is “Saints and patience, but you’re the awful man! 
Lizzie might be, there, or anythin’ else, let me tell you, in this To think you’d go ait your own weight, one 


might say, in the inside of a couple of days! 
And as quare-lookin’ a scarecrow at the ind of 


In fact, the neighbors’ expressed opinion ran | wid them. So if you’re wishful to be boilin’ a! it as if you hadn’t had e’er a bit for a twelve 
that “they would liefer have people making fools | few now for your supper, you may just sort month!” 


At this the scarecrow looked disconcerted as 
well as queer, for to judge by Lizzie’s tone, she 
could hardly have been more cross with him if he 
had given her a true account of his proceedings. 
He laid down his bundle, and untying one of 
the handkerchief corners, took out a shilling and 
a sixpence and three pennies, which he handed 
to her. 

“I ped herself down below there the week’s 
money,” he said, “but I didn’t get the bit of tay 
and sugar you bid me at all. I wasn’t at the 
expinse of it. I just took a sup of the salt 
wather along wid the pitaties.”” 

“A sup, bedad!” said Lizzie. “It’s the 
immense ould sup intirely you’d be a-wantin’ 
along wid that outrageous power of pitaties. 
Are you after lavin’ e’er a dhrop in it at all?” 

Still her countenance betrayed the fact that 
she was mollified, partly by the restoration of 
one-and-ninepence and partly by the enjoyment 
of her own sarcasm. So Joe ventured indoors 
and sat down by the hearth, where a ring of 
turf-sods, flushing pink among powdery white 


when the cart called at the Lackens’s door, Joe drawing again upon the contents of the bulky | ashes, shimmered pleasantly through the gloom. 
was not forthcoming, and not till a long half-hour | sack. His night’s sleep had been troubled by | The weather outside was_blustery and lowering. 
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Some minutes had passed silently, when Lizzie, 
who remained standing at the open door, jumped 
and shrieked.- “Och, saints above, there was a 
flash of lightnin’!’’ 

But the steely gleam, which had whisked by 
the window-pane, merely heralded the arrival of 
a trim, dark-uniformed police constable, who 
was just dismounting from his well-polished 
bicycle. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” he said to Lizzie, 
“might a man by the name of Lacken bé livin’ 
here?” 

“He might so,’’ said Lizzie, with caution. 

“That's just after quittin’ out of Roslavin?” 
pursued the constable. 

“*Deed is he, and in a quare hurry, too!” | 
Lizzie declared, lapsing into indiscretion, and 
then added in a panic, ‘““What’s wantin’ wid | 
him?” | 

“Oh, only a little matter about some potatoes,” 
the constable replied, reassuringly. | 
But Lizzie held up both her hands in eal 
horror. ‘Mercy be among us, but he’s the 
outlandish crathur! To say he’d not be contint | 
wid swallyin’ up enough of pitaties in a couple 
of days to fatten a prize pig, but he must needs 
be interferin’ wid other people’s and runnin’ off 
and bringin’ the polis after him, scandalizin’ us! | 
Faix, it’s the onnathural great gobbleall you 
are!’ she said to Joe, who was coming forward 
out of the shadows where he had been half- 
asleep. | 

“What talk is there about pitaties?” he | 
said. | 

“Oh, there you are!” said the constable. “I 
was thinkin’ to overtake you every turn, or 
bedad I wouldn’t ha’ come after you this far. 
For all I wanted was to ax you did you lave the 
best part of a sack of potatoes—early Kemps— 
thrown out among the rocks under the sand- 
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remarked, incredulously, with her hands in the 
air again. 

“And supposin’ I did?” Joe said, with a sort 
of defiant desperation. “Was I to be breakin’ 
me back luggin’ them a matther of ten mile, and 
I wanted home immediate?” 

“The raison I axed,” said the constable, “is 
because there’s that set of tinkers squattin’ this 
while back next Mrs. Dineen’s, and the farmers 
complain they do be interferin’ wid the crops. 
So this mornin’ I come on some of the women 
and childer roastin’ themselves pitaties at a great 
rate. And the women’s story was that Mrs. 
Dineen’s lodger was after slingin’ them out there 
last night, and said anybody might take them 
that liked. And I thought I’d just make a few 
enquiries previous before I took any further steps. 
Faix, now, pitaties must be plenty with yous. 
But it’s all right, ma’am, and good day to you, 
for I'll be late enough back with this wind 
blowin’ straight agin me every way, like as if it 
was hitched on to one’s handle-bar.” 

As the constable glided off, Joe said, still 
defiantly, ‘I hope the weeny crathur got a bit 
that I used to see skytin’ about. Starved it 
looked to be, and it wasn’t the size of a rabbit.” 

Lizzie said, “Well, me good man, I hope you'll 
be gettin’ your health till you find another sack 
of pitaties to pitch around the counthry.” And 
Joe retreated to the hearth, 
















After this there was silence and gloom for | 


a long while. Lizzie seemed to be meditating. 
Perhaps she may have been thinking of Roslavin 
beach, with the small creature creeping about on 
it that was hungry and the big, foolish creature 
that was in such a hurry to get home again. 
Be that as it may, at last she said aloud: 

“There's a goodish farrel of griddle-cake back 
of the male-bag under the dresser.” 

The statement was not apparently addressed 
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horse. It is perfectly natural that I should take 

an interest in this incident, fora good many years 
afterward I married the girl who had ridden 
round the schoolyard. 

This peculiar memory of horses is often illus- 
trated in very amusing ways. We have all read 
of the clergyman who borrowed a horse from one 
of his parishioners to drive to a neighboring town. 
The horse stopped for some little time in front 
of every tavern or drinking-house on the road, 
and the clergyman thus became acquainted 
with a habit of his parishioner which he had not 
suspected. 












A Methodical Mare. 


I have a road mare named “Kitty,” and I have 


driven her so long and so often that I know pretty | 


well not only her pb 
workings of her mind. 


sical abilities, but the 
She has had a long life 





and many experiences, and I do not believe that | 


she has ever forgotten anything. She is of good 
blood, and in her youth was much given to fast 
trotting. In the region of good roads in which 
she passed the greater part of her life she knew 
very well what portions of certain woodland 
| avenues were best adapted to the exercise of her 
| trotting powers, and when she reached one of 
| these places she always desired to take advantage 
| of it. 
As I knew her so well, I became able to find 
| out what Kitty wanted to do some little time 
before she began to do it, and just before she 
| expected to reach one of these smooth and elastic 
pieces of road I could tell by the way her ears 
| were pointed a little backward, while perhaps 
one eye was slightly turned toward me (she never 
wore blinders), that if I would permit her to trot, 
she was ready. 

By driving over so much of the country, I found 
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| two ways of doing a thing, one of which is 
well under certain circumstances, and the other 
at other times. 
When I was a small boy, my brother, sti 
smaller, and I were given entire charge of the 
family horse for a proud week. We fed himag 
much as we dared. We led him out to drink 
much more frequently than he cared to go, and 
we curried and brushed and polished him with 
the greatest energy and industry, and as high up 
as we could reach. One day we were accom 
panied to the barn by our little brother, a good 
_ deal smaller than either of us; in fact, he wore 

frocks. Seeing us carrying and rubbing down 
| the horse, he thought he would like to take a 
| hand in the work, and accordingly he got a bunch 
of straw and began to polish one of the horse's 
hind legs. The animal was so quiet that we did 
not interfere with the child, and he worked away 
| with great ardor. 

In a few minutes, however, the horse looked 
round and steadfastly regarded the very little 
boy who was rubbing his leg with straw. 
Evidently he did not approve of small children 
who take upon themselves the tasks and duties 
which belong to their elders, or it offended his 
dignity to have a boy in a frock rub him down. 
So he lifted up the leg on which the child was at 
work, and carefully placing the hollow of his 
great hoof against the little boy’s stomach, he 
gave him a gentle heave which sent him flying 
out of the barn-door into the yard beyond. 

My brother and I were badly frightened, and 
we ran out to pick up the boy, but he got up 
before we reached him. He had fallen on some 
_ soft straw and had not been hurt in the slightest. 
|The horse had merely lifted him and pushed 
him away. If he had given him a vicious kick, 
the little fellow would have been killed. This 
| certainly seemed to indicate that our horse knew 





bank a bit below where you was stoppin’ at | to anybody. Nevertheless, Joe understood it to | out a good many places where Kitty’s previous | that children must be handled gently. 
Roslavin ?” 
“Whethen now, goodness gracious!” Lizzie 

















HE brain of a horse is better developed in 

regard to memory than in any other way. 

When he has been in the habit of doing 
certain things he seldom forgets these things, 
even after the lapse of many years, and this 
pertinacity of equine memory is sometimes very 
surprising. I remember an illustrative incident 
of the sort which seems to me interesting. 

A girl of fifteen was accustomed to ride a 
beautiful gray pony, which was remarkably 
gentle and docile. One day, in riding through a 
portion of the country which she seldom visited, 
she approached a schoolhouse, in front of which 
was a beautiful yard with a large circular grass- 
plot in the center, and this was surrounded by a 
gravel-path. The playground for the children 
was in the rear. 

When the long-tailed gray pony and his young 
rider arrived in front of the schoolhouse, the 
animal suddenly stopped and looked into the 
yard. The girl touched him with the whip, but 
he would not go on. This was the first time that 
he had ever disobeyed her, and she could not 
understand it. She spoke to him sharply and 
gave him a sharp crack, but with no effect. The 
pony stood still and looked into the schoolhouse 
yard. 


A Circus in the Schoolyard. 


Suddenly he bounded over the sidewalk and 
through the open gate into the yard; then at 
the top of his speed he began to gallop round the 
yard on the smooth gravel walk. The fair young 
rider was astounded. She pulled, she jerked, 
she shouted to her horse, but all was of no avail. 
On he went, his hoofs pounding upon the path 
with the regularity of a steam-engine. Although 
his young rider had no idea of the fact, this 
beautiful animal had once been a circus horse, 
and when he saw a ring he could not restrain his 
desire to gallop round it, as he had done in his 
younger days. 

The thumping and pounding of the pony’s 
hoofs upon the circular path and the exclamations 





be made for his information, and felt himself on 
the highroad to pardon. 


““NOW THAT THE PONY HAD AN AUDIENCE * * * HE 


INCREASED HIS SPEED.”" 


| owners had been in the habit of speeding her, 
and also the exact points where she had been 
accustomed to drop into an ordinary gait. 

I frequently take advantage of the methodical 
workings of Kitty’s mind. I can always depend 
upon her doing a certain thing at a certain place; 
and in driving with a friend, especially a young 
person, when we 
approach the 
beginning of one 
of her trotting 
stretches I say to 


her, “Now, Kitty, if this 
little girl sitting by me 
were late to school and you 
wanted to get her there in 
time, so that she should 
not be kept in during re- 
cess, how would you go?” 
I arrange my remarks so 
that the last words shall 
be uttered at’ the proper 





place. Instantly a sudden | 





A Polite Animal. 


| It is seldom that horses show their intelligence 

in any striking manner, but they sometimes do 
things which would make their mental processes 
‘extremely interesting if we could understand 
them. I once owned a beautiful gray horse 
named “Douglas,” and in every way he was 
essentially a family horse. He generally knew 
what was required of him and would try to do 
it. He was so gentle that he could safely have 
been driven by means of two pieves of strong 
linen thread, and he was 
so thoroughly trust 
worthy in regard to 
standing without hitch- 
ing that we left him 
anywhere we pleased, 
entirely by himself, and 
were always certain to 
tind him in exactly the 
spot where he had been 
left. 

We had such full 
faith in him in this 
respect that we gut into 
the bad habit, when 
we were visiting at a 
house, ‘of leaving him 
standing at the door 
and thinking no more of 
him until we came out. 

One afternoon my 
wife and I were making 
a call at a suburban 
house, and as usual left 
Douglas standing out- 
side. Ina little while, glancing 
out of the front window, } was amazed to 
see the horse slowly moving along the 
driveway. I was about to go out to him, 
but as he very soon stopped and stood 
perfectly still, I remained where I] was; 
and almost at that moment two ladies came 
in. They were also paying a visit to the 
house, but on foot. 

One of them remarked to me that I had 
a very polite horse, and as I did not understand 
this compliment to Douglas, she explained that 
when they reached the house they found my horse 
and buggy entirely blocking the entrance; and as 
they stood wondering what they should do, the 
horse turned his head, looked at them, and then 
moved on a few steps in order to give them an 
opportunity of entering. I have nothing to add 
| to this anecdote, except to say that it must have 
| been a very strong sense of politeness, or else a 
word or two from one of the ladies, which would 





of his rider soon attracted attention in the school- | and the teacher, who was a woman, sent one of 
house, and it was not long before the whole the boys for a man who could come and stop that 
school, as well as the teacher, had gathered in | little horse, whose hoofs were cutting up the path 
a compact little crowd outside the door to see in such a dreadful way. The boy never thought 
the young girl who was playing circus in the | of going out by any back or side entrance, but, 
schoolyard. advancing to the ring, he waited until the pony 
Now that the pony had an audience, things | had passed, and then skipped boldly into the 
appeared more natural than ever to him. He | middle of the grass-plot, intending to dart out of 
increased his speed just as if a ringmaster with a the gate when he should have a chance. But the 
long whip had been standing in the middle of moment the pony saw him standing in the middle 
the ring, touching him up to keep him to his of the ring he slackened his speed, gracefully 
work. As he went round and round he inclined | turned and trotted up to the astonished boy. 
inward at that marvelous angle which always | The little animal thought that the entrance of 
astonishes young people when they go to the| this person upon the scene indicated the end 
circus, and makes them wonder why the horse | of the performance. 
and rider do not fall; and the children knew | The girl quickly dismounted; the whole school 
they were looking at a real circus horse. | gathered round her and her long-tailed gray pony ; 


Heated, flushed and angry, the young girl explanations were made as far as possible, for it! 


pulled upon the reins and shouted to the pony; was not until some time afterward that the girl 
the children clapped their hands and cheered, | knew that she had been riding an ex-circus 


enthusiasm seems to run through Kitty’s body; | have induced Douglas to move from the place 

her head is lowered.and her back seems to drop, | where I had left him. 
and in a moment we are flying along the road. I was once driving Douglas along a road 
through a bare and open country. Rapidly 
Obedient Kitty. rising black clouds showed that a wind-storm 
was coming on, but I hoped to get home before 
My companion, if she does not happen to be jit would reach me. In this ] was mistaken. 
accustomed to horses trotting as if they were Suddenly the cloud was almost over me and I 
running away, sometimes thinks she would rather : was struck by a tremendous wind, which seemed 
be late to school than travel at such a rate. But  likea little cyclone. It blew my hat far out into 
she is not long disturbed, for when I say, “That | a neighboring field; the lap-robe followed, and I 
will do, Kitty. It is still a minute to nine, and thought that Douglas's mane and tail were about 

| there is time enough,” the good mare, perceiving , to go after them. 

_ that she has reached a part of the road which is; Without hesitation I threw the lines over the 
a little rough and slightly up-hill, immediately dashboard, got out, secured the lap-robe, which 
slackens speed and trots soberly on. Sometimes had caught against the fence, climbed the fence 
people cannot understand how Kitty should and picked up my hat, which had been driven 
know exactly what I want when I do not urge into some bushes. Then I came back, the wind 
| her onward or pull her in, , blowing so that I could hardly make headway 
Sometimes horses seem to think that there are | against it; and as I could not lift up my head, 
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go strong W88 the wing and so great were the 


elonds of dust, T to fear that my faith in 
Douglas bud been too great, , 

But I finally reached the road, and when I 
could open my eyes I looked about me. There 
was Douglas still standing, in spite of the tre- 
mendous wind which was threatening to overturn 
the buggy, firmly bracing himself against the 
storm and waiting for me to come back. 


A Horse with Prejudices. 


Douglas was willing to subject himself to the 
will of others, but for all that he had likes and 
dislikes. For instance, he would never allow 
himself to be fastened to a post by means of a 
chain. If any one not knowing his feelings on 
the subject should so fasten him, Douglas would 
pull and jerk and back until the chain or the bridle 
gave way. But when this had been accomplished 
he was satisfied, and would quietly remain where 
he was. Thus he would show that while he 
would not willingly submit to an indignity, he 
was willing to attend to his duty and stay where 
he had been placed. 

At the time I owned Douglas I frequently 
took a drive in the afternoon, and on my return 
would stop at the post-office, which was about 
half a mile from the house. This proceeding was 
always distasteful to the horse. When he had 
travelled for some hours and had done all that he 
thought ought to be expected of him, to turn 
aside and go to a place where he generally 
had to wait some time was extremely an- 
noying to him. Indeed, I believe he really 
hated that post-office. 

This feeling he frequently evinced in a 
manner which could not be mistaken. As he 
was jogging along on the highroad he would 
suddenly astonish every one in the vehicle, 
except those who knew his manners and 
customs, by starting off at a tremendous 
speed, and then, without any apparent cause, 
relaxing into his ordinary gait. He was 
trying to rush past the branch road to the 
post-office, believing that if he once got 
clearly beyond it we would 
not be hard-hearted enough 
to make him turn round 
and go back. 

The affection of horses 
for their masters is some- 
times very strongly indi- 
cated. I knew of acountry 
gentleman who was a very 
gvod man in every way 
but one—he was fond of 
his bottle. Late one after- 
noon he was riding home 
on his favorite horse, 
and reaching a se 
cluded place in a 
forest road, became 
so drowsy that he 
tumbled from his 
saddle and dropped at 
once to the ground 
and into a deep sleep. 
There he lay all night, 
and during those dark 
hours his horse stood 
by him. No thought of his comfortable stable 
or of his supper had any effect upon the faith- 
ful animal, who quietly waited until his master 
should choose to get up and mount him; and 
there he was found by those who had come out 
to search for the unfortunate man. 





An Affectionate Welcome. 


A physician with whom I was well acquainted 
had a horse who had accompanied him, day and 
night, in his practise for many years. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War the doctor went into 
the army and his horse was left at home. Two 
years afterward the horse’s owner came back 
grievously wounded, and for months he kept to 
his bed. At last he was able to be carried 
down-stairs and to sit on a back porch of the 
house, which overlooked a pasture field. 

‘The first thing he noticed was his old horse, 
quietly grazing at a considerable distance. The | 
doctor was greatly pleased to see his companion 
in so many long drives and rides, and he wished 
in his heart that a horse had the disposition of a | 
dog, and would come and welcome his master, no ' 
matter how long he had been separated from him. | 


THE YOUTH'S 


is inheritance of the blood of those Arabian | 
horses who sleep in their masters’ tents and 
share their masters’ meals which gives to our 
well-bred animals their sympathy with man and | 
their trust in him. | 
There are people who say that electric motors, | 
bicycles and other inanimate agents of transpor- 


COMPANION. 


tation will eventually take the place of the horse; 
but I cannot believe that anything which is 
guided and controlled by handles and cranks can 
ever truly take the place of that noble animal 
who lends us his strength, infuses us with his 
animation, and submits his magnificent physical 
powers to the direction of our intelligence. 
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s ATHER’S escaped! Moses has just 
F brought me word,’’ said John Russell, as 
he ran to the steps of the broad veranda. 
His mother quickly rose from her chair and 
looked down at the eager boy on the steps below 
her. Her slight figure was trembling, and a 
bright red spot had appeared on each cheek. 
“Are you sure, John ?” she asked, ina low tone. 
“Yes, sure! It seems -that the British escort ! 
had gone but half-way to Charleston when a 
band of five Whigs met them. They had a bit 





of an argument, and the upshot of it was that ; 
father made off. Strange about these Whigs 
happening to meet them, wasn’t it?” 

John, unable to restrain his feelings longer, 


{ 
| 



















“ONCE HE CAME CLOSE UPON THE FRIGHTENED PIG.’” 


threw his hat high in the air, and rushing up 
the steps, seized his “little mother’ in his arms 
and began to dance with her about the porch. | 

“What's that you say? ‘Your father’s es | 
caped ?”” 

John quickly released his mother and turned | 
to face the gruff-voiced Captain Heald of the} 
British service, who had just come out of the 
open door. The boy’s manner instantly changed, | 
although he could not conceal his exultation as: 
he replied, “Yes, sir; he's escaped! He had no | 
fancy to spend any more time in the ‘provost’ at 
Charleston. It isn’t a fit place for vermin, to say | 
nothing of human beings.” 

“T ought to have hanged him, and you, too!” | 
replied the captain. ‘‘It’s the only way to deal 
with such rebels !”” 

“Hanging, sir,” said John, “seems the thing | 
your party do best; unless you have a still | 
stronger fancy for quartering yourselves on your 
betters.” | 

“Fine parole you’ve kept !’’ sneered the captain. | 








his mother. “He hasn’t any great cause for 
liking me, that’s a fact. I’ve let the pigs out of ! 
the pens and scared away the chickens, and told | 
the negroes where to hide some of the stuff in 
the barns. But this last work is the worst—this 
sending word, as I did, by Moses to Dick Eddy 
to look out for father when he passed. Heald 
will never forgive me for that. I’m not afraid, 
though,” he added, as he left his mother and 
followed the captain across the lawn. 

Even in his excitement the beautiful summer ! 
day had an influence to soothe him. All about 
him lay the fertile lands of Ridgefield, his father’s 
plantation, one of the most beautiful in all the 
South. Behind him was the great house in which 

he had been born, flanked 
by the quarters of the negroes 
and the spacious barns. Off | 
on the left was a grove, and 
below the hill was the slow 
stream. John would have felt | 
the sweet influences of the 
hour more but for the presence 
of thirty men in scarlet, who 
now were the virtual masters 
of the place. 

Only a week earlier Captain 
Heald had somehow gained | 
information that Major Russell 
and his son had left Sumter’s | 
army for a brief visit home, so 
the Tory band had at once} 
swooped down and captured 
both. John had been left on | 
parole, and his father had! 
escaped; but Ridgefield was 
now occupied by “Tarleton’s 
men,” and all its beauty for | 
Jobn was gone. 

3 Te stopped and watched the | 
- guards doing “sentry go” in 
the road and out by the grove 
beyond the house, and the 
longer he watched them the 
-more helpless and angry he | 
felt. “Great liberty this!” he ' 

‘ muttered. “Shut up here like | 
apigina pen! Not that there 

- gre many pigs left here now,” 
headded, smiling grimly. “Oh, 
well, I hope father’ll do some- ; 
thing, now that he’s got 





away.” 
“John,” said his mother, 
when he returned to the héuse, : 
“Captain Heald is going to leave.” 
“Good for Captain Heald! When is he 
going?” 
“Tonight. Lieutenant Mott is to be left in 
charge here.” 
“Te’s not as bad as the other. Where's the 
captain going ?” 


“T think over to Fort Granby.” : 

“Humph! Probably to set some one on | 
father’s tracks. He’ll never get him, though. 
Hello! Here comes the captain now, and he’s 
all dressed to leave!”” 

A colored man soon brought the captain’s | 
horse, and as the officer swung himself lightly 
into the saddle, John, taking off his hat and 
bowing low, called out: ‘‘Good-by, captain! . 
We'll speed the parting guest, although we can’t 
welcome the coming!”” 

Captain Heald made no reply, but turned on 
John a threatening look, at which the boy 
laughed. 

That day went by and on the following morn- 


| veranda. 





While the doctor’s thoughts were running in 
this wise, his horse raised his head from the 
ground and looked over the field toward the 
house. His attention instantly became attracted | 
by what ke saw on the porch. He looked and 
looked. It might almost be said that he stared. ' 
And then suddenly he lifted his head very high 
in the air and gave a long and hearty whinny of 
welcome. He had recognized his master, and 
was doing his best to tell him how glad he was 
to see him back at home. 

Most of the higher qualities of horses are found \ 
in animals of good family and blood. Such horses 
show most readily their intelligence and their | 
affection, and they are less likely than other 
horses to be thrown into a panic by a piece of 


| with his bluster and his red coat!” 


“1’ll warrant, if the truth were known, you your- ing John was wandering about the place, idly 
self had a share in this escape of your father.” | watching the soldiers, longing to be with his 
“I’m under no parole not to help my father to father, and wishing he had not given his parole | 
freedom,” said John. | to stay on the plantation. A black servant came | 
The captain looked at him angrily a moment, | to him and said that his mother wished to speak 
and then, without making any further reply,’ with him at the house. Ie went, and found his 
turned and went down the steps and across the mother at the door. An expression of agony 
lawn to join some of the soldiers who were’ was on her face. 
quartered on the plantation. “‘What is it mother?” he asked. 

“I beg you to be careful, John,” said his| “Go up to your room, John, and I’ll tell you.” 
mother, anxiously, when they were alone again.! The boy ran swiftly up the stairs, and held 
“You know that man can do whatever he pleases | the door of his room open for his mother to enter. | 
here.’” ‘ She closed and locked the door behind her, and 

“No,” replied John, “he cannot frighten me then, handing a letter to him, said: “I found this | 
| in the dining-room after Lieutenant Mott left the 

“But you must not provoke him. Tarleton | breakfast-table.” 
has given him full command in this district, and John took the letter from his mother’s hand 
he has already committed outrages that no. and read: 

Fort Granby, August 6, 1780. | 


Bate eae ome wane seat on wel @_, bieutenant Mott. Upon receipt of this, you will | 
n fact, the war in that region was largely @ at once take and hang that young rebel, John 
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“I never gave a promise that I would not help 
father to escape. This is murder, and —” 

“TI think Lieutenant Mott dropped that letter 
in the dining-room intentionally,” broke in his 
mother. “He’s not as bad as Captain Heald. 
He won’t carry out the order.” 

With a great effort John controlled his voice. 
“We'll see, mother. If it is really an order, 
I suppose he’ll have to carry it out—unless I 
escape.” 

“He might let you escape.” 

“No, little mother. But don’t give up. I’ 
find a way out.” 

He kissed his mother, unlocked the door and 
walked slowly down the stairs and out upon the 
Lieutenant Mott was coming up the 
steps, and as he met John he gave him a keen 
glance of sympathy. But that was all. Nota 
word or sign to show that he would not carry 
out his order. 

Hanged! The very crickets seemed to be 
chirping it. Over and over the word kept repeat- 
ing itself in John’s mind, as he walked slowly 
on over the lawn. He saw that now he was no 
longer bound by his parole. His word of honor 
had held him, but the order to hang him released 
him from the bond. He would escape if he 
could; but wherever he went red-coated soldiers 
were lounging lazily about, and up and down the 
road marched the sentries with their muskets 
over their shoulders. 

If it were only night! In the darkness he 
might escape, but it was not yet noon. The very 
words of the letter came back to him: “Hang 
him before sunset to-night !’” 

And this was to be the end of it all! To be 
hanged! It was too horrible to think of! Every 
avenue of escape was blocked, and in sheer 
desperation he returned to the house and made 
his way noiselessly up the stairs to his room. 
His mother was not there, and relieved by the 
thought that she was not present to look upon 
him in his weakness, he bolted the door and 
seated himself by the table, on which stood a 
miniature of her. He looked at it, and dropping 
his head upon his arms on the table before him, 


| he sobbed in an agony of despair. 


He was roused by the sound of the dinner-bell. 
He must go down and somehow conceal his 
feelings. He bathed his face, and somewhat 
relieved by his tears, arose to join the family in 
the room below. 

Only his sisters were there when he entered, 
and he knew at once by the expression upon 
their faces that his mother had not shown the 
letter to them. He choked down a few mouth- 
fuls of food, but he could not eat. Excusing 
himself from the table on the plea that he wished 
to find his mother, he ran swiftly up to her room 
and rapped upon the door. 

He had to repeat his summons before it was 
opened, and then it was only far enough to enable 
his mother to see who the visitor was. Then 
she drew him inside, and quickly closed and 
bolted the door again. 

John almost broke down when he looked at 
her, so woful and desperate was her expression. 
He must cheer her with some hope, and his own 
courage revived at the cheerful tone which he 
assumed: 

“Little mother, none of the Russells were ever 
hanged, and I shall not be the first.’” 

“What will you do, my son?” Her voice 
sounded as if it were far away, and John looked 
up quickly as he replied: “I shall make a break 
for it, if 1 must. I’d rather be shot in trying to 
get away than be hanged.” 

“You are my own brave laddie,” said his 
mother, rising. “Do your best, John; but if you 
have to —” 

“I know, I know,” he murmured, as for one 
moment he returned her frantic embrace; and 
then, not daring to look back, he left the room. 

After crossing the lawn he seated himself 
beneath a spreading tree to collect his thoughts 
and survey the place. Everything was as it had 
been. The guards were marching up and down 
in the road ; the idle soldiers were lounging about 
the tents; the locusts were calling in the trees, 
and peace apparently was over all. 

“T'll have to try it. They may come for me 
any time now,’’he thought, suddenly rising and 


' starting toward the guard in the upper road. 


He could feel that his mother was watching him, 
but he dared not look toward her windows. 
The testing time had come and now it was to be 
a struggle for life. 

He walked leisurely up the road, although his 
heart was beating furiously. He would try not 
to attract attention, and it was no unusual thing 
for him to join the men on guard. They all 
knew he was on parole, and besides, there were 
the guns if he should try to get away. 

“It’s hot to-day, Tom,” he said, as he ap- 
proached. 

“You'd think it was if you had to carry a gun 
up and down this dusty road.” 

“I'd be glad to relieve you, Tom. You resta 
bit, while I take your place.” 

“That’s kind of you,” laughed the guard, 
“but I fear it won’t do, sir,” and he passed on, 
while John seated himself to await his return. 

He glanced at the soldiers in the tents near by. 


paper blown across the road, or by a baby-carriage conflict of partisans native to the soil, and Tory | Russell. He has violated his parole and is en-, How easily they could reach him, and only one 


surmounted by a white umbrella. 


| Americans often committed against Whig Ameri- titled neither to a further hearing nor a trial. | word would bring them all after him! But he 


A horse of good blood has a certain amount of cans high-handed acts from which officers accus- Hang him before sunset to-night. I shall expect | must take his chances. There was no other 


reason which can be appealed to. He can be 
made to understand that if his master is not 
afraid there is no reason why he should be. It 


tomed to the procedure of military law would | to receive word by to-morrow morning.—Heald. 


have shrunk. 
“Very well,” said John, laughing to reassure | anger. 


John’s face turned deadly pale, then red with 
“J have not broken my parole!’’ he cried. | 


way, and when the guard turned his back again 
he would try: it. 
Just then a little, lean, half-starved pig came 
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out of the woods and stood for a moment stupidly ' 
“Poor fellow!’ pig, but he took good care to fall upon him in| sparkle in her eyes. She spent much time on 
“You're in the same box with | ‘such a manner that the little “porker” only 


staring at the boy before him. 
thought John. 
me. Tarleton’s men will treat us alike.” 

He looked up and saw the returning guard. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and on. Once he came close upon the frightened 


| emitted a terrified squeal and redoubled his speed. ! 


“Hold! hold!” shouted the guard, who was | “Oh yes, we know Uncle Caleb! 


was a little extra color in Bessie’s cheeks and a 


her toilet, and as a result, when she was ready 
| to go to meet him, she said merrily to her mirror: 
We'll see that 


The pig saw him, too, and as if inspired by a} | behind now. “Let him go! We can’t catch him!” . : Uncle Caleb is all right!” 


sudden fear, he gave a startled grunt and darted | 


swiftly up the road. 


John glanced quickly back, and saw that he | 
was out of the range of the soldiers’ muskets. | 


As for the referee, he received such a greeting 
at the train as did his heart good, and on the way 


“Here, sir, help me catch the pig!” shouted | His speed increased as he realized that the | home Bessie chattered all manner of pleasant 
the guard, starting swiftly in pursuit of the | supreme moment had come at last. Only the | things to him! Short-sighted mother, not to go 


runaway. ‘He's the last on the place.” 
John needed no second invitation, and in a 


gun of the guard was to be feared now. 
“Halt!” shouted the guard again. 


moment he and the guard were following the pig, | 1 shoot!” 


which was running as if he knew his life was in | | 


danger. The soldiers rushed from their tents, | 
and stood laughing and cheering the pursuers. 


To them it was a comedy to see the sentry and | fell to the ground as he heard the bullet whistle 


John only drew his head down between his 


shoulders. His heart almost ceased to beat. 
The report of the gun rang out, and he almost 


the prisoner striving to catch one poor, little over his head. 


half-starved pig; but to John the pursuit had all | 
the elements of a tragedy. Life or death lay in father in Sumter’s army near Camden, just 


the outcome for him. 


all his strength. 


A few days afterward, when he was with his 


“Stop, or 


to the train herself! 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came now, Uncle Caleb, 
because I'm going away to school so soon!” 

“Going away to school, my little girl? Why, 
where are you going?” And that girl’s face was 
so demure and innocent of all designs when he 
looked at her! Now she had only to reply in a 
thoughtful sort of way: 

“Well, it isn’t settled yet. Mamma wants to 
send me to Cloverdale,—that’s where she went 


before the terrible battle, and for the second time | to school,—but everybody says Ashbury Park is 
He flung aside his hat and coat, and put forth | had been relating the story of his escape, he | nicer now.” 


streaked with dust, almost breathless he sped on . He saved his bacon, and he saved mine, too.” 











ESSIE HARTLEY had a special 
B ‘“‘wailing-place,” a little nook in the 
kitchen bedroom behind the big 
wardrobe that backed up against the 
chimney. The idea of it came from her 
mother, at a time when they were having 
one of their many playful contests of wits. 

The girl had what her mother called an 
“A pril disposition—either all merriment or 
alltears.’’ Bessie always insisted that this 
was her mother’s ‘‘company explanation” 
of the expression “A pril disposition,” which 
really meant “‘very young and somewhat 
green.” But she merrily took up with the 
idea of a “‘wailing-place.”” 

“I do have so many tearful times in my 
life!” she said, laughing. 

First she stretched a somber calico curtain 
on a wire across the open side of the nook 
between the wardrobe and the wall, and set 
a box inside for a seat. 

“No,” said Mrs. Hartley, “a hard seat 
will distract the thoughts. You should 
have a divan, soft and restful.’”” 

So Bessie made one, all in black, and 
added a bit of carpet on the floor. 

“Now you had better work a Shake- 
spearian motto in black and yellow to hang 
framed against the chimney.”’ 

Bessie looked up, meek but suspicious. 

“If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now!” quoted her mother after the man- 
ner of the stage. 

Bessie’s eyes snapped with fun, but 
she spoke almost mournfully. “And then 
may I have your picture in the parlor to 
hang on the outer wall?” 

It was a picture which she had always 
said made her mother look as if she had 
Jost all her friends. This was pure 
mischief, but the petition was promptly 
granted. 

“And then,” Mrs. Hartley added, “you 
will want two brackets against the back 
of the wardrobe, one marked, ‘Hand- 
kerchiefs already wet,’ and the other, 
‘Handkerchiefs to be wet.’ ”” 

Bessie could think of no better retort. 
for this than pretending to be greatly 
taken with the idea; and so these things, 
with the addition of a head-pad in the 
corner, which her mother slyly put in as 
a last bit of fun, made up the wailing- 
place. 

At first the new arrangement was a 
wretched failure, for when Bessie sought 
it in showery mood, the first ‘glimpse of 
its furnishings and adornments changed 
the weather indications so fast that her mother 
said rainbows were formed. But Bessie got 
used to it at last. When the time came for her 
to go away from home to school, she found it a 
comfort, and even a necessity. 

So one day found the calico curtain closely 
drawn, and the convenient handkerchiefs from 
bracket number two in demand. Bessie’s face 
was turned into the corner, her forehead resting 
luxuriously on the pad. 

“If mamma only knew—how old-fashioned 
everybody and everythiny is at that Cloverdale 
school!” she wailed, with the jerky emphasis 
that so greatly relieves such pent-up feelings. 


“Maybe it was the very thing—when she | 





“IT SEEMS | PROMISED BESSIE.”’ 


she made not the least bit of a start when an arm - 


passed around her. 

“Don’t feel so badly about it, dear. Come, 
listen to me. I’ve thought of a pl 

A bright, questioning young face with very red 
eyes showed itself on the instant. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ll do, dear. We'll leave 
it to Uncle Caleb. He’s coming next week, you 
know. If you can convince him that Ashbury 
Park is better, you shall go there. Will you 
leave it to Uncle Caleb?” 

Bessie gazed straight into vacancy with her 


chin in her hand, and meditated prettily. What | 


were Uncle Caleb’s views about seminaries likely 
tobe? He was a dear, jolly uncle, but then, he 


went to school—of course it was then” (for her} was only a man, and how could a man know 
thought was of that adored mother as a product | whether Cloverdale was old-fashioned or not? | some time, and developed a little conspiracy 


of Cloverdale), “but I just know Ashbury Park 
Seminary is nicer now! It’s—it’s—more mod- 
ern; it’s not so old-fashioned—everybody says 
sol” 


The door of the room softly opened and the | 


wailing lapsed into tears and sobs. 
Of course Ressie gave no heed to footsteps, but 
attended strictly to her wailing. For all that, 





And what would a man care about it, anyway ? 
Having thus satisfied herself that Uncle Caleb’s 
decision was sure to be against her, she hesitated 


a minute and then said, roguishly, ‘‘Dear old , 


Uncle Caleb! Yes, we'll leave it to him!” 
Mrs. Hartley took notes and formed her own 
ideas of what all this meant. 


On the day this referee was to arrive, there | 


Dripping with perspiration, | added, “That little porker did a double duty. | Here already was Uncle Caleb informed of 


! mamma’ 3 views, 

“Everybody !”” repeated he, with emphasis. 

“Well, most everybody! Don’t you think, 
now, they’re rather—a little—old-fashioned at 
Cloverdale?” 

“Well, really, I never attended either of those 
seminaries, Bessie,’ laughed her uncle, ‘and my 
ideas on fashion are not marketable, anyway.” 

“They are old-fashioned at Cloverdale, any- 
way! Everybody says so!’’ continued Bessie, 
working right to the point dear to her heart. 


“T’m sure I should just 
die in such a dull place! I 
never could go there in the 
world! Don’t you think a 
girl ought to choose her 
own school ?”" 

“Certainly, if everybody 
approves her choice, or 
rather, if she approves 
everybody's choice. 1 think 
a girl will generally do better where she’s happy 
| and contented,’”” answered Uncle Caleb, with 

the caution that maturity brings with it. “Both 
; those schools have a good reputation.” 
| By this time they were at home. Bessie felt 
' fairly safe in having her mother meet the referee, 
but she could hardly wait to make the next move, 
which was already taking fine form in her mind. 

Mrs. Hartley was a little more direct in her 
methods, and she easily learned that her brother’s 
strong preference was like her own, for Cloverdale. 
He laughed heartily when he learned that he was 
to decide the matter. 
| “The sly puss!” he said. 

transparent as glass.” 
Then the brother and sister talked together for 


“But she’s as 


| between them. It was hardly sealed with the 
seal of secrecy before Bessie came dancing in to 
urge a request. 

“Q mamma, I want to have some of the girls 
| to tea with me some evening this week—a kind 
of farewell party, you know!” 

This was really the next move in Bessie’s case, 
—the girls should tell what they thought of the 
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two schools,—but Mrs. Hartley seemed too much 
absorbed in her own plans to think out possible 
consequences when she so readily consented. 

On the other hand, something in the faces of 
the two as they sat there made Bessie suspicious, 
She, of course, was looking for every sign that 
might appear as the result of her mother’s talk 
with her uncle. So she playfully mised a finger 
of warning at her mother. 

“Yes, we’ve been talking a little,” said Mr. 
Hartley, answering the warning finger with a 
bright smile that Bessie could not just interpret. 

“Tt looks,’ she thought, “‘as if mamma was 
beginning to see right through me. 
sometimes has a use for that kind of a smile,"— 
deeper reflection,—“but, anyway, it seems as if 
there was more to it.”” 

“Uncle Caleb will try to help us out,” her 
mother continued. “He thinks it will be best 
for him to go to-morrow and see about the 
choice.” A remark innocent enough, surely, to 
lay all suspicions at rest. 

But Bessie communed with herself. “He's 
only pretending, I know! Didn’t he tell mehe 
thought I ought to choose? Almost,” she added, 
perhaps for conscience’ sake. ‘ Well, I’m not 
done with Uncle Caleb yet!” 

She smiled upon him as she tumed to go, 
throwing ever so much meaning into her eyes, 
| “Remember what you promised me!” she said. 

“Did I make a promise,’ said Uncle Caleb, 
“and before I knew 1 was the referee, too? 
Well, that’s hard!” 

“Well, of course I had to give it a name,” said 
Bessie, merrily, “and there isn’t anything else 
that sounds nice.” 

“She’s trying to provide me with a name for 
it,” thought the referee, with a pleased smile. 

Bessie suggested Wednesday evening for her 
farewell party. 

“That will be a good time,”’ said her mother, 
after a moment’s thought. “I quite expect your 
Uncle Caleb will wait for a dear old friend of 
ours and bring her out with him for a visit on 
his return. I shall expect them Thursday, and 

it will be well to be done with your company 
before they come.” 

Some people say girls never want anybody 
to agree with them too easily. At any rate, 
Bessie changed her mind as soon as her plan 
was adopted. She thought now that Friday 
evening would be better. 

“I’m just sure,” she said, “that I could 
never enjoy my party one bit without Uncle 
Caleb,” and she smiled on him again. 

“Why, how contrary you are, dear,” said 
her mother, good-humoredly, “but I think 
you must really have it your own way this 
time.”” 

Then Bessie skipped out of the roan. 
“What a goose I am!’’ she said to herself 
with a hearty laugh. ‘Why, I almost 
spoiled the whole thing myself! Of course 
I couldn’t get along without Uncle Caleb!” 
and she laughed again. 

On Thursday things came about just as 
they were planned. Mrs. Hartley's old 
friend was a very bright, motherly lady, a 
little gray, but with a very sweet, soft voice, 
and the most winning brown eyes that ever 
went straight to a body’s heart. 

“And then she braces you up, too, just 
like a cup of tea,” was Bessie’s early com 
ment. 

Bessie found Mrs. Brown an acquisition. 
“Isn’t she just delightful?” she said to her 
mother. “And I warn you, I shall use her, 
too!”?, This was said with a very knowing 
toss of the head. 

Indeed, she soon got Mrs. Brown quite 
away from her mother and her uncle for the 
greater part of the time, and it was not long 
before she had confided to Mrs. Brown ber 
plans, the school problem, how Uncle Caleb 

| was referee, and some of her designs for influenc- 
ing his decision. 

She felt very light-hearted over the prosperity 
, of her affairs, “only,” as she confided to Mr. 
: Brown, “mamma looks all the time now as if 
she was seeing right through me. I don’t like it 
abit! Well, she doesn’t, so now! 

“You talk to Uncle Caleb for me, won't you, 
Mrs. Brown?’ pleaded Bessie, changing the 
subject to the business in hand. ‘Tell him you 
think Ashbury Park is a great deal the best 
school; everybody says so. He’ll go a great deal 
by what you say. Do!” % 

“I'll see what can be done, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Brown, with a queer smile. ‘Indeed, I 
agree with you that Ashbury Park is a fine 
school. It really has some advantages over 
Cloverdale that I could easily name. But I 
wonder how you got such ideas of Cloverdale, 
child? I was at Cloverdale with your motber, 
and I can’t help feeling a little partial to it for 
myself. I’m really sorry to hear that everybody 
has such ideas about it. 1 truly know that no 
pains are spared there to be thoroughly modem 
in all methods and appointments. I was there 
yesterday with your Uncle Caleb.” 

With that Bessie was deeply interested at once. 
She asked all sorts of questions about Cloverdale, 
and found her new ally entirely friendly to that 
school. 

“But as you say, dear,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“you of course will do better where you are 
contented, and I'll talk with your uncle about it.” 

Then Bessie went to her own room and sat 
down to think in her favorite position, with her 
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chin inher hand. She 
then drew 8 long sigh, thought a long time, and 

“well,” she said aloud at last, “I think every- 
thing is going beautifully, but it’s the queerest 
thing I ever saw. When I begin to feel sure of 
having my own way I don’t feel half so sure 
what I want. And I’m working so hard, and 
mamma don’t seem to be doing a thing.’’? She 
relapsed into thought. ‘“There’s one thing I 
don’t like, anyway. I wish mamma wouldn’t 
just let me have everything all my own way in 
this business quite so easily. I’m always afraid 
of her when she’s so good!” 

But the war went merrily on. It was a 
delightful party that met on Friday evening; it 
‘was very bright and merry, and how natural 
that the school question should come up! 

Bessie herself arranged the tea-table. She 
placed Uncle Caleb at one end of it and herself 
next him on one side, where she could see to his 
slightest wish. It was said that he had the 
prettiest napkin, the finest china and the choicest 
dainties on that occasion; but this report may 
have come from some jealous-minded person. 

Next him on the other side she placed her new 
ally, Mrs. Brown, while “Of course mamma 
would grace the other end of the table.” 

Mrs. Iartley good-humoredly noted all this 
managing, but of course not without rising 
suspicions, and when she saw Belle Burton 
marched up to a seat next to Mrs. Brown, she 
looked up to catch Beasie’s eye. ; 


Then Bessie in one beaming glance revealed | || 


the whole plot; for it was no secret that Belle 
Burton, Bessie’s choicest spirit, was to no small 
extent responsible for Bessie’s views about 
Cloverdale and Ashbury Park. ° 

But Mrs. Hartley, with the least possible 
smile, quietly accepted all Bessie’s arrangements. 

“How wretchedly provoking she was!” said 
Bessie afterward. 

Mrs. Brown was the life of the party, even | 





among 80 many lively young girls. Soon there; |” 


was a general protest against having that genial | | 
lady put away off at the end of the table. Even | 


Belle Burton, who, in spite of herself, was cast a| | 


little in the shade for once, was captivated with , 
the rest. 

Mrs. Brown was so bright, so warm, s0 
winning, 80 full of life, and withal so exquisitely 
Tefined that without putting herself forward in 
the least, she was soon entertaining the whole 
company. Bessie was delighted to note how 
much Uncle Caleb was interested. 

“Mamma will wish my party had come before 
Mrs. Brown came, as we planned at first,” she 
said to herself. ‘Mamma has just helped 
me along beautifully. Only, why don’t 
she show a little spunk ?”” 

2f any one at that table felt the least 
surprise when the school question came 
up, no one showed it. Belle Burton, it 
seems, just happened to speak of it. 
She was enthusiastic for Ashbury 
Park. In fact, she never liked Clover- 
dale at all; and then, really, each of 
those young ladies there present, one 
after another, warmly expressed those 
very same views; it was remarkable 
how well they were agreed. 

Up to this point the affair all went 
one way; indeed, Mrs. Hartley herself 
seemed trying to have Belle Burton 
speak out her whole mind. 

Then, after one of Belle’s flushed and 
heated sallies for her favorite school, 
Uncle Caleb remarked very dryly to 
Bessie: 

“I know now who everybody is, 
Puss!” 

Bessie only blushed deeply, but that 
blush was a dreadful confession that 
everybody was Belle Burton. 

“Have you attended at Cloverdale?”” 
asked Mrs. Brown, smilingly, of Belle. 
“I suppose you know the teachers 
there?” 

“Oh dear, no, I never was there in 
my life! But I’ve heard so much about it!’ 

“You are probably studying at Ashbury! 
Park?” continued Mrs. Brown. 

“Well, no,” answered Belle, a little ember. | 
rassed now. “I’ve never been away to school yet.” | 

Mrs. Brown smiled very gently and said 
nothing more, so that there was an awkward 
pause for a single minute, and then Belle dashed | 
wildly at another subject of conversation, and 
the school question disappeared from sight. It 
left Bessie in a queer frame of mind; that is to 
say, not quite sure of the general effect of her 
strategy, and at the same time a little indifferent 
about it for some reason. 

To-morrow the question was to be decided, 
and to-morrow, too, Mrs. Brown would go home. 

Such an expression as came upon Bessie’s face, 
such confusion, such blushing, such changes of 
color, when, at the station next morning, after 
seeing Mrs. Brown safely aboard the train, she 
read the card on a trunk that stood there ready 
for the baggage-car! And yet it only said, “Mrs. 
Nellie N. Brown, Cloverdale Seminary.” 

“Oh-h-h! How stupid E am! Of course I 
know Mrs. Brown is principal of Cloverdale | 
Seminary! But the name is so common!” 

Then she looked round hastily, only to discover 
that her mother and Uncle Caleb were observing 
her, and—what was worse—understanding the 
whole situation! 

Bessie declares to this day that then and 
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there she looked “just sheepish.” And it is 
quite possible she did. 
“Only to think what I said to her!” was her 


uppermost thought. 

In another minute the trunk was on and the 
train had gone. Bessie started and ran, for 
Uncle Caleb was a torment and she saw mischief ' 
in his eyes. She did not even look at her mother ; 
it was not necessary. 

Uncle Caleb searched for her all over the 
house, and at last found her in the kitchen 
bedroom, where her mother had preceded him. 

Mrs. Hartley had felt misgivings about the 
wailing-place; and, indeed, straight for that 
well-equipped spot Bessie had gone. But as 
she drew aside the curtain there came a sudden 
change of mood, and she began to dismantle that 
devoted nook. The corner-pad was on the floor ; 
the divan had been thrown out; the motto had 
been hastily switched around with its face to the 
wall, and even the ridiculous array of handker- 
chiefs had disappeared from their brackets. 

“But I shall leave your picture there behind 


“HE WAS 


LAF Petersen and Daniel Hansen were 
sailors aboard the walrus-hunting sloop 

Vixen, which came to anchor in Mossel 

Bay, Spitzbergen, in July, 1494. Olaf and 
Daniel were both crack skee-runners, and very 
fond of the favorite Norwegian sport. They 
had brought their skees along, knowing there 





“FOLLOWING THE TRACKS OF THE TWO SKEE-RUNNERS.”” 


INTENTLY WATCHING THE BEAR.’’ 


the curtain all alone for ever and ever so long,” 
she said gaily to her mother. 

Unele Caleb came in, drawling, “Old-fash- 
| joned, aint they ?” 
| Bessie just put her soft hand right over his 
| mouth—that’s what she did. It was the only 
, thing she could do, and he had to stop, of course. 
| But as soon as his mouth was released, he began : 

“Let’s decide this matter. It seems I promised. 
| Bessie —”” 

The same remedy was again applied. When 
another chance came he was saying: ‘“Ash—” 
But he never finished his sentence aloud. 

“I’m bound by my promise,” he said at last, 
with mock solemnity. 

“You might make the decision subject to the 
‘approval of Bessie’s friend, Mrs. Brown,” 
| suggested Mrs. Hartley, laughing. 

“Subject to the approval,’’ he began, and Bessie 
! stood ready for the first symptom of treachery, 

“of Miss Bessie Hartley and everybody. For 
I think a girl should go where she will be happy 
and contented.”’ 









but the two men had set out 
for the top of the mountain, 
and it was not in their natures 
togive up. At last they came 
to the end of the g! s 
them rose the black “cliffs. 
They were now clambering 
over small and large rocks, 
fallen fragments of the moun- 
tain, instead of over snow and 
ice. In an unlucky moment 
Daniel slipped and fell, and 
sprained one of his ankles. The twist was a 
severe one. 

“Well, here’s a pretty go!” said he, as soon 
as he could catch his breath. “It will be two 
hours at least before I can stir a step, and I’m 
afraid the captain will be worried about us.’’ 

“Never mind the captain,” was Olaf’s reply. 
“We must fix that leg of yours up so you can 
travel.” 

Tie brought some snow and rubbed the sprained 

+ tendons to reduce the inflammation ; he fixed his 
comrade in a comfortable place, with his back 
against a rock, and was about to take off his 
skee, when Daniel exclaimed ina 
startled voice: 

“I say, Olaf, look there!” 

Climbing up the smooth, white 
surface, with that shuffling, ° 
ambling gait peculiar to his tribe, | 





and with the scent of a good dinner | 
in his nostrils, he was following , 


+, and making straight for them. 


thought they could easily dispose 
of this unwelcome visitor. 


fast enough.” 

The Norwegian picked up some 
round rocks and rolled them down 
the hard slope. The bear stopped, 
stood on his rear legs and scented 
the air. Then he smelled of the | 
tracks left by the stones which | 
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more the bear stopped to reconnoiter, but as 
before soon ambled upward again as if nothing 
had happened. 

“I think we’ll have to makea run for it,” 
remarked Daniel. 

Still the young men were not frightened. With 
that slope in their favor and their trusty skees 
on their feet, they knew they could outrun any 
ice- bear in Spitzbergen. 

Daniel’s shoe and stocking were hastily pulled 
on and his skees strapped to his feet. Olaf helped 
him to rise. The young sailor took a step 
forward, and in another second he fell in a bunch 
upon the rocks. His face was as white as the 
glacier. 

He was suffering great pain. His eyes closed, 
and he almost fainted. Olaf rubbed his temples 
and wrists with snow, and soon the vigorous 
young Norwegian revived and looked down the 
glacier. 

“Olaf, the bear is coming faster than ever. 
Go, save yourself, Olaf. Perhaps he will follow 
you.”” 

“I’m afraid not, Daniel. I daren’t risk it. 
He’d come back after you when he saw he 
couldn’t get me.” 

“But there’s no use of letting him get both of 
us. Go, Olaf, I beg you!” 

For a few seconds Olaf made no reply. He 
was intently watching the bear, and it seemed 
as if he were calculating all the chances of this 
problem of life or death for himself and his 
comrade. 

“I must leave you, Daniel,” he said at last, 
“but the bear shall not get you. I promise you 


| that—he sha’n’t get you.. Stay here and don’t 


be afraid.” 

The tall, lithe young athlete took a few steps 
forward to the edge of the glacier. Bending 
down, he gave an extra hitch and tuck to his 
skee-straps to make sure that they should not 
fail him. As he did so, he looked close into the 
eyes of his injured comrade. He saw no fear 
there. x 

Grasping his oaken skee-staff in his right hand, 
Olaf pushed one foot carefully out upon the ice, 
followed with the other, made a few quick 
strokes down the sharp slope, and was soon 
coasting rapidly. 

In ten seconds his speed was fifteen miles an 
hour. Another ten seconds and it was fully 
twice as great. 

Daniel raised himself upon his elbows and 
watched, with short breathing and clutching 
fingers, the fast-fleeting figure of his friend. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “the lad is making 
straight for the ice-bear!” 

So the lad was. Olaf was flying like the wind. 
His cap fell off and his dark hair streamed out 
behind. 

Now the declivity became still sharper, and 
faster and faster the pace of the bold youth. 
His course was still as straight as the flight of 
an arrow toward the clumsy beast that was 
toiling upward. 

Despite the pain in his ankle Daniel struggled 
to his feet. He saw Olaf raise the butt of the 
' skee-staff to his right shoulder and hold it there 


was an icebear. A big, Jank, | firmly with both hands. Its sharp lower end 
lean and hungry fellow he was, 


extended straight before him. 
And then, while Daniel shouted at the top of 
his voice, the flying man and the crawling beast 


the tracks of the two skee-runners ' came together. 


Daniel saw a rolling, confused mixture of dark 


The young men were not | clothes and yellowish fur; then he saw a pair of 
alarmed. They knew that most | skees leave the ice and leap in a semicircle through 
ice-bears are cowards, and they | the air. 


After a few seconds of silence and of total 
absence of motion out upon the white landscape, 


“Tl send a few stones after | Daniel, to his great joy, beheld Olaf slowly 
him,” said Olaf, “and he’ll run} 
| yellow fur. 


rising to his feet twenty yards below the heap of 


Holding in his hand something that glistened, 
the daring skee-runner moved cautiously toward 
the bear. Raising the knife, he plunged the long 
blade into the heart of the wounded and suffering 
animal. 

Four hours later the two young men were met 


would be a chance to enjoy the novelty of a run | had passed him. Instead of being frightened, the | by some of their shipmates not far from the 


in the very midst of summer. 
at anchor, waiting for a wind, the young men 
looked at the blue glacier glistening invitingly ! 
in the sun and running for miles back from the ! 
shore. In a few moments they had gained the 
skipper’s consent, and were going over the rail | 
| of the sloop, skees in hand, when the captain 
sang out to them: 

“Boys, don’t go far, because you have no gun 


with you, and there are bears about !”” 
“Oh, we are not afraid of bears,” Olaf replied. | 


“He would have to be a pretty smart bear that 
could catch us skee-libning down a slope like 
that. He’d never know he was in the race.” 
Two hours later Olaf and Daniel approached 
the black cliff at the summit of the mountain. 
The ascent had been a stiff bit of work; they 


had gone fully five miles from the ship and two, 


thousand feet above the level of the sea. For the 
most part, the sloping surface of the great glacier 
had been hard and smooth, but here and there 
were pockets of slush, depressions filled with a 
substance which was neither liquid nor solid—a 
mixture of snow and water produced by the heat 
of the July sun. Often these icy pools were 
ankledeep. 

“It’s just like wading through ice-cream,” said 
Daniel. 

“T only wish it were,” replied Olaf. 

Going through these pockets was cold work, 


As the Vizen lay | beast appeared to be reassured, for he resumed | Vixen. 
‘a badly bruised right shoulder and one of his 


his march. It is no uncommon thing for stones 
to fall from the cliffs and go sliding down the 
glaciers. 
! “Tie thinks it’s nature. Try shouting at him,” 
suggested Daniel. 
| Olaf got upon a big rock and waved his arms 
and shouted at the top of his voice. 
|The bear stopped again, moved his 
head to and fro, scenting the air, after 
the manner of his kind, and then 
| marched straight toward the 
runners. 

“This chap doesn’t appear to be 
one of the cowards,”’ said Olaf. “‘He 
acts as if he meant business. I'll try 


skee- 





another rock on him.”” 
Now Olaf sent a flyi 
hit the enemy’s fore 


z stone which 
paws. Once 














Daniel limped painfully, and Olaf had 


skees was broken. But they were dragging the 


| carcass of the big ice-bear, with Olaf’s oaken, 


steel-tipped skee-staff still protruding from the 
mouth and throat, into which he had driven it 
with such terrific force. 


“ITS SHARP LOWER END EXTENDED STRAIGHT BEFORE.”? 
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Current Topics. 


Shakespeare might well have been picturing 
an automobile in full action, in a starless night, 
when he wrote: 


Ere a man hath power to say “Behold!” 
The jaws of darknegs do devour it up. 


Against the superior attainment of a 
rival there is no armor like generous praise. 
The Duke of the Abruzzi reached a point farther 
north than did Nansen. But Nansen achieved 
a notable triumph in leading the Norwegian 
cheers which greeted his Italian competitor in 
the search for the pole. 

The heavy Spanish immigration to 
Cuba now taking place is a great compliment 
to “the American occupation” of that island. 
Spaniards are going there faster than when it 
was under their own government; they find the 
advantage of similarity of language, without the 
abuses of the old Spanish régime. It is to be 
hoped that independent Cuba will prove equally 
attractive to European immigrants. 
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{seem fitted for guards, Kaiser Wilhelm’s one 
‘hundred and sixty pounds would give him 
i momentum and force as a tackle. The tsar 
| would scarcely make the team except as quarter- 
| back, for he weighs only one hundred and 
, twenty-one pounds. The little King of Spain, 
| ninety-nine pounds, is out of the question, save 
to hold the sweater of a player or to toss the 
coin for choice of position. If monarchy could 
tolerate the presence of a president of a republic 


| with his one hundred and eighty pounds, would 
naturally be a candidate. 


——_<+e>—__—__ 


SELF-IGNORANCE. 


Skill comes so slow, and life so fast doth fly, 
{ We learn so little and forget 30 much! 
| Selected. 


~~» -___- 


| The Canadian Election. 


HE general election in Canada, which took 
! place on the day following the national 
] election in this country, resulted, as did our 
own election, in giving the dominant party a 
new lease of power by a larger majority than it 
had at the preceding election. 

In Canada, as in this country, the party in 
power was strengthened by conditions of general 
prosperity. The Liberal orators did not use 
“the figure of the “full dinner-pail,” but they 
| were able to point to favorable business conditions 





| for full-back, the head of the French government, ; 


The exertion required to make a comma 4nd an expanding foreign trade. There was talk 
does not count with a writer, and the time | also of “imperialism,” but the word was used in 


of clothing we shall put on first, almost without 
any mental attention to the physical movements 
| Mecessary for dressing. Our minds may be in 
the South Sea Islands, while out nervous system, 
through what we term the force of habit, attends 
to the dressing for us. 

A learned college professor who has made a 
| special study of “habit” says that the great 
| thing in all education is thus to make our nervous 
| system our ally instead of our enemy, by giving 
; to it the care of as many details of daily life as 

possible. In other words, we should let habit 
attend to all the ordinary affairs, and so save our 
mental strength for other things. 
more miserable human being,” the professor 
remarks, “than one in whom nothing is habitual 
but indecision.” 





is still less rable to compel the mind to decide 
each time which sock shall be put on first. The 
happy mean between the two is to select the best 
way of doing the ordinary routine things of 
every-day life, get into the habit of doing them in 
| that way, and then let the nervous system carry 
' out the programme. 


—_+o>—_—___—_. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 
In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. 
Shakespeare. 
————<92 


“What Hath God Wrought?” 
HE peril of the foreign refugees in Pekin, 


“There is no! 


Absent-mindedness is not to be desired, but it | 
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Andes, the peaks in Bolivia, the mountain 
chains in southern Venezuela and Guiana, and 
regions in Brazil and northern Paraguay—are ag 
unknown, in an exact, scientific sense, as any. 
thing in Africa. Even on our own continent 
there is a wide field for exploration, in the far 
northwest and in Alaska, in Labrador, and 
between the great lakes and rivers of the north. 

It will be a good many years yet before any 
| young scientist, aglow with the passion for trava 
| and discovery, will be able to complain that the 
world holds nothing new. 





Respectfulness and Self-Respect. 


s HE cabman and conductor would be kind 
al to you, but they would not be respectful,” 
quotes Mr. Howells in his recent remi- 
niscences of James Russell Lowell, in mentioning 
the little ways in which Mr. Lowell, on his 
return from the ‘comfortably padded environ. 
ment” of London, found America less comfortable 
| than the country he had left. 

No doubt, kindness in deed is more than re 
spectfulness in word. Nevertheless, Mr. Lowell 
was not the only American who, returning from 
England, has missed the smoothness, ease and 
| pleasantness in the conduct of the small affairs 
of life with which English respectfulness has 
| much to do. At its best, it is the good manners 
of the uneducated ; at its worst, it degenerates 
into servility. 

One of the many unexpected discussions arising 
from the South African War touches this matter 





involved is inconsiderable. Not to insert a/ 
comma, however, may lead to a large cost of 
time, and an altogether disproportionate amount | 
of money. A recent suit in an important court , 
was brought because the omission of a comma 
left the meaning of a document in doubt. The, 
expense which it entailed, which a stroke of the | 


a different sense. In Canada the term was applied 
to the relations between the Dominion and Great 
Britain. Some of the governments critics thought 


that it was not prompt enough in sending troops | 


to South Africa; others blamed it for sending 
troops at all. 


The tariff was the chief practical issue between | 


pen would have saved, shdws that economy | the government and the Conservative opposition. 
in punctuation may be at least first cousin to! The government has given the preference to 
extravagance. British goods by imposing on them only two- 
thirds of the duties collected on similar goods 
The presidential battle is ended, and | from other countries. The Conservatives com- 
next will come the contests over the election | plained that Canada received no counter-conces- 
of United States Senators. The legislatures of | sions from Great Britain; but to secure such 
most of the thirty states by which members | concessions would involve an abandonment of 
of the senatorial class of 1907 are to be chosen | the British free trade policy, which the Liberals 
wili assemble soon after New Year’s. If there | insisted was not to be expected. 
should be a special session of the Senate called,i Canadian parliaments are chosen for a tern of 
as is usual after an inauguration, these men ‘five years. Sir Wilfrid Laurier will have a free 
would thus begin to act as senators soon after. hand for that period in executing his tariff | 
their election, whereas the members elect of the ' policy, and in carrying out the great public works 


i their defense, their rescue, the diplomatic 
questions which are pending — all these 





, things the newspapers have described and’ 
explained; but behind all this rises something : 


mightier still. 
, Itis this: that the day of Christian martyrdom 
has not passed; that men and women of our 
own blood, bred in our own little country villages 
and educated in our common schools, have laid 
down their lives not only for their faith, but for 
the privilege of carrying that faith to others. 
We read of Stephen stoned by the mob, of 
Christians thrown to the lions in the Roman 
amphitheater, of the death of John Williams in 
the South Sea Islands ; and beside these pictures 
dim with age we find this other picture of 
supreme sacrifice in our own day, vivid with 
contemporaneous suffering, glowing in the light 
of nearness and affinity. 

The deaths of many of the missionaries have 
‘been accompanied by tortures too horrible to 
recount, yet hardly was the news received when 


Tlouse of Representatives must wait thirteen 
months between their election and their entry 
upon Congressional duty. 

Even the unoffending dressmaker's 
dummy has fallen under the ban of the 
reformer, and may possibly give place to models 


which he has begun. The opposition in the new 
| parliament will not only be weaker numerically 
‘ than in the old, but will suffer for lack of leader- 
ship. Many prominent Conservatives, including 
Sir Charles Tupper, Mr. George E. Foster, 


MacDonald, former premier of Manitoba, were 


' former minister of finance, and Hugh John: 


with normal waists. Oddly enough, the most | defeated at the polls. 
notable exponent of tight lacing in this century 
was not a woman, but Nicholas I. of Russia. 
To attain that military style which he deemed 
essential, he laced so tightly that he often fainted 
when ungirthing for sleep. While the American | HE coming 
rejoices that the bedpost corset-girl is out of 
fashion, he cannot help wishing that the present 


———_~+02—____ 


The Fourth of March. 
inauguration of President 


of the little disturbance of existing condi- 


other devoted men and women were offering 
themselves as volunteers to go out in the places 
of those who had fallen. 

Is their, faith fanatical? Is it fruitful in 
results? Let us turn to a scene in besieged 
‘Pekin for our answer, and listen to the one 


hundred and fifty Christian Chinese girls who | 


felt the strain under which their teacher was 
suffering, and comforted her with these words: 
“We know that you are troubled about us, but 
| we are praying and we are peaceful. If God is 


willing to spare us, we shall be glad; but if we | 
McKinley will be notable chiefly by reason | must die, it will be all right.”’ Or let us recall that 


Chinese schoolboy who blistered his hands in 


in its military aspect. The ready deference of 
the uneducate® English private toward his officers 
has induced in some of the officers an attitude of 
kindly but arrogant personal superiority. But 
\ the Colonial soldiers, although obedient and 
| well-drilled, and although they fully accept their 
| officers’ right to command them, regard the right 
; a8 professional only. They do not consider that 
, it implies a superior manhood. 
They will not endure bullying or swaggering 
or slanging, and they resent superciliousness. 
| They are, in short, like our American soldiers, 
respectful and self-respectful; and the reluctant 
‘authorities have found that instead of greater 
independence impairing their usefulness, their 
greater initiative has made them more valuable 
than the machine-like, home-trained Tommy 
Atkinses. 
AS a result, there is a growing opinion that 
| England’s semipaternal, semicontemptuons atti- 
‘tude toward her private soldiers, which has 
cheerily ticketed them the world over as “‘absent- 
minded beggars,” plucky but irresponsible, is 
neither wise nor fair. Tommy himself accepted 

it, but it was not good for him; now his spirited 
Colonial cousins repudiate it entirely, and Eng- 
land agrees that they are right. 


——__. 


The Golden Horseshoe. 
| H’: many of those who are members of 





' orders and associations intended to keep 
alive the early history of this country have 

ever heard of the Order of the Golden Horseshoe? 
It was the first order founded in America, and 
the story of its origin Is told in a rare book, to be 


Nicholas had followed the example of his ances- | tions which it will occasion. It may be described | helping to build the breastworks, and when some | found only in a few libraries, the “Present State 


tor in pinching his own waist, rather than in 


squeezing the breath of life out of Finland. 

The recent automobile show in New 
York contained two exhibits, each of which 
gained in interest by the presence of the other. 
One was a practical automobile made in this 
country forty years ago, still serviceable and 
in use as a pleasure vehicle. 
by Richard Dudgeon of Locust Valley, Long 
Island, and is really a steam locomotive for use 


day witnesses the entry into the White House | ™y heart that hurts. I think of these foreign 
of a new President, the gathering of a new | S0ldiers coming away out here to fight for us 
; Cabinet, and—sometimes—with the change of | 4nd being killed by my own countrymen in no 
| administration, a reversal of the nation’s policy. , decent sort of warfare. It is that which makes 
Crowds of office-seekers, politicians of the | me sad.” 

triumphant party, flock to Washington to claim These may be little things; but it is written 
' their share of the fruits of victory. These things, | that the young man “whose name was Saul,” 





weeks following inauguration. , Stephen, became the great apostle to the Gentiles. 


Although the inauguration, considered as aj 
——<~e-—___. 


on ordinary roads. It weighs two and three- spectacle, may be more elaborate than ever | 
quarters tons, yet it develops eight horse-power before, the occasion will presage few changes and 
and has frequently attained a speed of forty | will probably be accompanied by an unusually 
miles an hour. Beside this classic automobile small gathering of office-seekers. The President | 
was shown the “electric hydrant” or “‘electrant,”” may be expected to ride down Pennsylvania 
designed to stand on a street corner or by country ' Avenue escorted by an imposing procession. 


Awaiting the Explorer. 


FFICERS of a fish commission steamship , 
recently returned from a long cruise say | 
that, with the exception of the Fiji and 


as important negatively. Usually inauguration | one pitied him, replied: “It is not my hands but of Virginia,” written by the Rev. Hugh Jones, 


chaplain to the Assembly in Jamestown, and 
published in London in the year 1724. 

Virginia then extended from the Atlantic into 
, the unknown West, but very few of her colonists 
had crossed the Blue Ridge or the Alleghanies. 
So full of dangers from savages and wild beasts, 
‘ and so full of natural difficulties was the passage 
‘of these terrible heights, that the good chaplain 


It was built in other years, have made of great interest the i and who guarded the clothes of those who stoned : tells us with awe of the setting out of Governor 


Spotswood to discover a pass, attended by a 
| guard of “Soldiers Gentlemen and Pioneers,” 
carrying provisions. 

They scaled the pass with great hardships and 
peril, and returned, the governor having cut upon 
the rocks on the highest peak the name of King 
George. 

He then constituted the society, or order, of the 
Golden Horseshoe. Each man who had scaled 


roads, from which the owner of a modern electric There will be no retiring President to bear him Tahiti groups, nearly every island in the South 
vehicle can draw a certain amount of electric company, for the first time since the inauguration Seas is ‘‘mischarted"’—located, on the charts, 


“juice” by dropping a quarter in the slot. 


of Grant in 1873. Mr. Cleveland was yith Mr. 
McKinley in all the ceremonies four years ago. 


miles distant from its true position. The fact 
reminds us that there are still vast tracts of the 


The American belief that every man who In 1905 Mr. McKinley will probably assist in earth’s surface of which geographers have no 


has a vote shall be given an opportunity to cast 
it according to law sometimes leads to curious 


incidents. There is a young man in Flushing, | summon the Senate to meet in special session, to our knowledge of the north polar region, but , 


doing the honors to a successor. 
It is customary for the retiring President to 


exact information. 
Recent years have yielded material additions 


this high pass was made a member of It, and to 
each one he presented a golden horseshoe. On 
the side were the words, ‘Sic juvat trunscendere 
montes.” (‘So it pleases him to cross mountains.”) 
Any gentleman thereafter who could prove that 
he had read with his own eyes the name of the 
| king upon the height was entitled to become 4 
member of this order. 


—~o>—___. 


Long Island, who has lost the use of his legs, immediately after inauguration, to confirm the | the expeditions now preparing will readily find | 


and therefore drives about in a little wagon appointments of office of the new Executive. | untrodden fields, As for the south polar region, | 
He is a registered voter, and Whether President McKinley will call such a‘ maps of it are mainly imagined. If the unknown 


drawn by a goat. 
at the late election went to the polling-place—a 
fireengine house—in his wagon. The entrance 
in use was tuo narrow to admit the carriage, so | 
the great double doors were thrown open and he ! 
drove in. Having received a ballot, he drove to | 
one of the booths, but this also was too narrow. | 
The election inspectors moved a canvas booth to 
his side, folded it about him and left him to 
mark his ballot in secret, as the law requires. 
When this was done the cripple drove to the 
ballot-box, deposited his vote, and then drove out. 
A Paris newspaper gives the weight of ' 
certain European sovereigns. In a_ football 
line-up, Dom Carlos of Portugal would be center. 
His towardness or valor ought to be guaranteed 
by his two hundred and two pounds. Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, one hundred and seventy-seven 


pounds, and Oscar of Sweden, one pound less, , mechanically, without considering which article | 


session has not been announced. 


——__++ 


“Habit.” 





of any kind,” was the remark of a 

proud father one day. What he meant 
was that his son did not use tobacco, drink 
whisky, or do anything of that kind. His use 
of the word “habit” is not uncommon, although 
it is incorrect. 

Plutarch said: “Habit is second nature.” 
Wellington added: “It is ten times nature.” 
Every person, it is often remarked, is but a 
bundle of habits. A great many of the physical 
and mental actions of our lives are purely 
habitual. We arise in the morning and dress 


“M boy there hasn’t a habit—not a habit | 





, portion were transferred to the north polar region, 
‘it would cover Europe, Asia and North America 
| down to the sixty-fifth degree of north latitude, 
| including the northern half of Alaska. 

| Africa is not now so “dark’”’ a continent as it 
was fifty years ago, but north of the Congo there 
is territory little known, and even in the Congo 
State there are many wide, unexplored tracts 
between the watercourses. The southern part 
of Madagascar is unknown also. 

In Asia, there is still mystery in Tibet; the 
eastern half of the Himalaya system is known 
only in incomplete outlines, and in the southern 
part of Arabia is a great unsurveyed territory 
assumed to be a desert. Australia, the island 
continent, has untravelled deserts, too, and the 
maps of the older colonies show many blanks 
that geographers have yet to fill. 

Portions of South America —the Peruvian 






Heirlooms. 
M*: MARY KINGSLEY, the niece of the 





author Charles Kingsley, died recently in 

South Africa. She “fell a victim,” says 
the London Atheneum, “to her insatiable desire 
to help her fellow creatures of whatever race or 
color In their distress.” 

In a sketch which she once wrote of her life, she 
says: 

“The only thing which ever tempted my mother 
to go about among her neighbors was to assist 
them when they were sick in mind, body or estate. 
So strongly marked a characteristic was this of 
our early home life, that to this day I always feel 
that I have no right to associate with people 
unless there Ix something the matter with them.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his long struggle with sick- 
ness and poverty, invariably went back to the 
example of his father for encouragement. What- 
ever difficulty came in the way, the old Scotchman 
never grumbled, but attacked it with gay good 
humor. “When the porridge, our only dish for 
, breakfast, was burned and bitter,” says Sir 
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Walter, “he dt not tecture us on patience, but ate | so effectually and eloquently for the wheel that| Pi ever‘know a mouth that was not made lnrou:..!!|OC«d 
e iful and h hier by the regular use of ‘’ 
; a artes ‘|| Jf You Wish a 


it himself. ‘Do you see me making a wry face, | the king and queen consented to see her ride in 
y 4 , 
(gs, Puritan Dish 























young gentlemen?’ he would say.” the palace gardens, and having seen—ordered 
That stubborn good humor doubtless helped his | bicycles themselves! 
son to laughhdown many a bitter dose which life Queen Margherita in particular became a very 





luding Songs, Marches, 
s (with calls), ‘all 



















































set before him. expert wheelwoman, and several marvelously Al tor Zoe} or 4 lots, Uc. Money bac 
It is these every-day habits and examples of | beautiful whecls were presented to her, one of Read this: Mr. H. “Amm | menace loaf of oad 
home life which have the greatest influence on| which contained much ivory wrought with pre-| § Worth Met towerand 100 60 See ta a ee 
the younger members of the family, an influence | cious stones in Its construction. jay, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. , 
greater thfan that of lectures or reproofs. | The Princess La:tizia returned to Turin in = — ——— Bond S 
The anxious young mother studies books on triumph, but the knickerbockers remained @ | «; 7 ms 
child culture, or consults with other earnest young | strictly forbidden joy! | e t an dl § | t BOSTON 
parents; she has Sunday readings with her little : | aln ers Cll p ors BRO 
ones and gives them daily carefully studied So | 1a (erated inns GPA parma for {he Ante WN 
leetures; but all the while it may be her manner BN eee eon ee atin Hiphtedas Se 
cine cook, ber chatter to visitors, her frettuiness| AL Christmas Hint. ||| wisiceiin’y, and’mag be played by ; BREAD 
at breakfast which are molding the lives of the 7 any number of persons, young or old. We \ Fl 
children. LAT YEAR we ventured to make a suggestion ve taken pains to have the cards of the our 
Tn the great families of Europe there are costly | M* which spared several thousands of our friends |} PS"! Rois iS dl mostany ome can ailord always ready and 
Jewels and laces which are handed down from one | some of the perplexity, inconvenience and ox: to buy a pack. If you cannot obtain s only the addition 





of water and molasses. 
\ The kind of flour our 
\ Puritan Grandmothers 
used. Never Satis. 
Also makes ex 
i lent Fruit Puddings, 
| ’ ¥ Gems, New England 
| Pudding, Muffins, 
ete. Ith 


“ Painters and Sculptors"’ at the stores 
(where you should first try), send us 
FIFTY CENTS, and’ we will promptly 
forward a full pack of 52 cards and book 
of instructions 


“It Will Fit a Christmas Stocking.” 


Address LITERAT! GAME CO., FOXCROFT, ME. 


generation to another as heirlooms. The poorest | pense of Christmas shopping. More than this, it 
‘American mother can give to her child inheri- , brought joy to as many thousand more young 
tances as priceless, but they must be the patient people —not once, but fifty-two times. It was so 
result of a life of labor and care. well received that we make it again. 
ooo 

T IS NOT a large outlay that we advise,— less | 

than is often paid for a toy,—but in pleasure and 
benefit to the recipient, and as a constant re- 


Western state was across the border, the officer | Minder of the donor throughout the year, one of 

who filled his position temporarily, who was a the most desirable gifts that can be selected is a 

man of different political sentiments, used his subscription for The Youth's Companion, $1.75. 

opportunity to appoint a United States senator. one 

There was little chance that the appointment | A N ATTRACTIVE “Christmas Packet,” contain- 

would be effective. ing the Souvenir Calendar, Christmas Com- 
“What shall you do when you see your subordl- | panion, and a Certificate of Subscription suitable 
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REGENT PRO TEM. 
Some months ago while the governor of @ 
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“Mayflower Receipt , Book” 
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MAYFLOWER MILLS, 22 Columbia St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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nate?” a friend asked the governor. for presentation at the tree or family gathering, 
“I shall just laugh,” was the wise reply. ‘He | will be furnished to those who request it when 
must be expecting that.” ordering the paper as a Christmas Gift. 3 
The incident recalls another page of history | ee peg erie aad Goad OAL 
? 


and a pretty incident of “woman's rights.” The 
Empress Eugénie bad tong ent: d Napoles 

II to confer ‘upon Rosa Ronhete. the Cross “of on your list for a boy or girl in cach family 
the Legion of Honor. He had refused because he | YOU are to remember this year? 


brief mention. First '7 Packs, 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


OULD YOU not like to place The Companion 











ae ¢ cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. = ’ 
Eleven years ago the ex-enipress was visiting | “I never let a man die at the end of a chapter,” “$1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. Booklet (free) tells how this was done. 
in the south of France, and learned that Rosa the historian Freeman once sald, “because 54 cts., 5 Photos, mounted. 8x10 size. The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 


did not wish to found a precedent for bestowing It eee | No- x For 54 Sell ar pans carte -end Novelty: 
upon a woman. Being called across the border PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass., «3. 31.08, Me 25 Xmas Cards, 1 Set (four) 
into Spain, Napoleon made Eugénie regent in his Publishers The Youth's Companion. Brownie Cards. 
absence, and she, with woman wit, took advantage “ 4. “ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
of her authority to confer the honor upon the great — = (fess 884 oth 8S “all different. 
artist. Napoleon laughed on hearing his wife’s “« 6. ‘ 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
confession, but the act stood. THE CONTINUED STORY. z 
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TO. 





Bonheur was also there. They had not met since Johnny Green told me not to.” The modem con- * “ 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. prac é a pint of ice cream 
Eugénie knelt by the artist in her studio aud tinued story exemplifies a like theory of pausing ng Special Packets and lots put up to order. in three minute A necessi in the 
pinned to her breast the coveted decoration. at the very brink of an absorbing event. We TEA HERS. For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. sick room and a delight to c ildren. 
Miss Klumpke, who was present, tells of the sometimes complain of a novel which runs a year | 1s For 54 cts.,25Cards,no two alike. Just the thing for a Christmas Gift. 
pathos of ie cmcellng, when the women wept in | serlally. Let us think on our mercies. | Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. | SE eee een pall Mahogany. Anish. 
ei r’ ‘ms. ve “ ” : en 

Conditions had changed indeed, but the widowed, | most famous of are ee ae ne eed H. H. CARTER & co., eo ne hasn't dt, send us his name, 
childless, dethroned empress and the queen of joo, An sdzairing public walted four or Ave Years satisfaction 5 Somerset Street, Boston. | JP DANA & Co., Dept.D, — OINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Guarantesd. Full Circulars on application. 





artists were alike noble in thelr womanhood. | anq fifth pai 


rts. . 

Both had striven, both had suffered, both had ‘At the same time lived Mademofselle de Scudéry, 
reached the pinnacle of earthly fame, and both memorable as | ine author of the fret romances ot 
a 1 e : any no! n by awoman. She composed, an: 
auiweree in thee own lives those searching | hy lished by instalments, novels pos length 
questions o! ackeray: unknown to the feeble readers of to-day. Every | 
“Is chivalry naught, and honor humbug, and | story was originally issued in batches of small | 
gentiemanhood an extinct folly, and ambition octayos, sometimes running to @ score or 80! Mr. 


madness, and glory bosh, and fair fame idleness? vincent dance bes ner a noel pittens writer 


Is nothing true but two and two, and the color of — The same seventeenth century illustrates again 
ali the world drab, and all men equal, and one as the willingness of French writers to bide their 


tall as another, and one as good as another—and fme. The poet Malherbe wished to console a 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


It is not alone the value of the 











i i ' friend on the death of his wife. By the time the 
SE ee (iam | Dany ne me ioaar ene ad ee jewels that makes a first-class 
+ are ; 
MUSICIANS’ EPITAPHS. DEFEATING HIMSELF. watch---it aS the brains that have 


Old epitaphs are often so queerly commingled | (ne day, writes a Western missionary, we were 
of the pathetic and the ridiculous that It is hard | travelling across the plains in the caboose of a 


to determine which prevails. A recent traveller | freight-train. A young divinity student was with 
in England who had a fancy for deciphering | ys, one of the argumentative kind who prejudice 
antique brasses and haunting country churchyards ; their hearers at once against theology. He was 


planned its construction. It is 
mechanical. skill and knowledge that 





noted among others—being himself of a musical , ready to argue about anything and everything, W W 
family—three epitaphs upon forgotten musicians. | and presently engaged in a heated discussion with have made altham atches the 
The first was upon 8 trumpeter: a grimy tramp, on the disadvantages of education. b : h 1 d 
Till Angels’ trumpets on the Final Day The tramp maintained that the less a man knew est in the world. 
Here Abram Crumpett in his Tomb doth Lay and the less education he had, the happier he was. 
Xnd Waits the Cail in Hope. He showed so much skill and adroltness, such 
3 ra y ‘ F 
Se a ate tier tan Relare ere iene ee Pee eh aes ce 
: : went out on the platform, leaving the other chuck- ; gn oe , ‘ 
Renee etesctogs, eer Be Bu Ha SS a a NE TT entey ee eae 
Fhe Must of hor Hi jceaea a asked suddenly: : free upon request. 
in Silence softly # c B 7 ’ 
Whose gentle Strains all Ears have pleas'd. eee eee at by wurprise, did not stop to American Waltham Watch Company, 
The last is also quaint, but It Is pure poetry. | consider the weight his answer would carry against Waltham, Mass 
. e 


Few travellers can forget, who have once looked His own argument. 

down upon the simple slab in the shadowy mult He had defeated himself. 

columned Lady Chapel of Durham Cathedral, 

perhaps with the sound of the organ stealing 

softly upon their ears, how beautifully an old-time 

rganit is there commemorated. ‘Perfect SUDDEN ATTACKS. 

epitaphs are rare,” sald of it one scholar and Mr. Marvin, who had been spending two days 

literary man, “even among those composed by | with his brother in Boston, described to Mrs, 

famous poets; but this is perfect.” Marvin on his return home a most harrowing 
John Brimleis’ Body here doth lie scene. 


at i Hand and Voice; 
Who praincd God. ith Hand aid Voice “Tt was at the dinner-table last night,” said Mr. | 


By Musick’s heavenly Harmony 1 

ut peer Ke rane in ea ejoice, Marvin, solemnly, Stat Ue sccalrred: We were 
ie Boulis now. to ear oo. a all quietly eating, when suddenly little Mary gave 
To Prayse Him still that gave the Gift, a ery of distress, and closed her eyes. Almost at 


the same instant my sister-in-law) pressed her 











SS a ee hand to her forehead, and tears streamed down 
her face. As I gazed at her in alarm my brother 
THE PRINCESS’S WHEEL. Edward threw up his arms with an exclamation 


se on paii 1 i is 
‘A-story which is told by an Ttalian paper of the | eee iat eee ea as paseine, ia Ais 
young Princess Letizia, cousin of the new king, napkin.” a : 

shows that the young lady has a mind of her own, eure Mi gasped Mrs. Marvin, with hyster- 
not unlike other girls not of princely birth, She!" “\6 my dear,” said Mr. in, with maddening 
is characterized as the madcap of the royal family, | calmness, “it was horseradish.” | 
which has lived in terror of her next prank. 
Several times her escapades have thrown her into Ss 

disgrace with even the genial King Humbert; but 
on at least one occasion she came off triumphant. NOT ARGUING. 

When the bicycle began to be popular, the The person who feels like saying, “Let us keep 
Princess Letizia bought one, and startled the | silence, that I may have the talk all to myself,” 
proprieties by riding publicly in the streets of would fain reduce conversation to an entirely 
Turin. | one-sided affair. 

This was bad enough, but when her royal; The London Daily News says that the late Mr. 


A MELLIN’S FOOD FAMILY. 
highness appeared in knickerbockers, it became | Charles Keene, the artist of Punch, used to - - — = i ss a 


, describe, with a great delight, the method of a DR Rte re foe Tdre c Sempf of Taspe 
too bad. The news reached the king’s ears, and | (Ohi man whom he called “a pot-house Ruskin.” ERE is a picture of the children of Dr. E. J. Kempf of Jasper, Ind, All 


he at once forbade the royal guards to salute the | “This person was sitting with a friend in an inr Sven ere aised drOd flellin’s F The ubove tells 
princess when she passed the palace gates. parlor, and Was haranguing the other man on seven were raise d rom birth on Mellin’s Food. The above tells the 

The princess was angry, but persisted. At last | matters in general. Finally the friend ventured story. A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent to you free upon request. 
she was forbidden to ride the bicycle, and ordered | Mildly to interpose an ob jection. The speaker - - 


self ith th dignity. oer 
to Rome to justify her conduct, if she could. She | Uy’ himself up with miten deen tty a he. “lm MEI-LIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


went with her bicycle, and once there she pleaded | a-telling you!’ | 
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sy, DOES HER 





WHEx Mary does her thinking 

Tis twilight, and the sun 

Is tucked to bed ‘neath curtains red, 
And stars peep, one by one, 

From far-off, pearly spaces, 

With glad lights on their faces, 

Some smiling, and some winking, 

While Mary does her thinking. 


The day, with song and langiter, 
With happy work and play, 

Glides swiftly by on wings that fly— 
The great, glad, golden day; 

And light as any bubble, 

With not a grief or trouble 

The hours to vex and vary, 

So light seems little Mary. 


But when the sunset splendor 
Floods all the glowing west 

And sinks and fades to opal shades, 
A twilight dream of rest, 

Then to a slower motion 

Moves Mary,—some sweet potion 

Has set her brown eyes blinking, 

And Mary does her thinking. 


Far thoughts, mysterious, tender, 
Great thoughts, majestic, wise, 

These come and go with ebb and flow 
In little Mary’s eyes, 

As close she sits by mother— 

By her and by no other,— 

Sweet influences drinking 

The while she does her thinking. 


If I could spend a twilight 
Beneath wee Mary’s curls, 

And closely heed and clearly read 
The thoughts of little girls,— 

The gladness and the beauty, 

The sweetness and the duty, 

The chime, and rhyme, and reason,— 

Oh, what a happy season. 

But only just my fingers 
Can creep beneath her hair,— 

A mass of golden wealth untold,— 
And sweetly nestle there 

The clinging ringlets under ; 

And so I sit and wonder, 

While stars are smiling, winking, i 

And Mary does her thinking. 


Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


—~e>—___ 


The Bright Side of Things. 


E declares absolutely that he will look only 
on ‘the bright side of things,’ 
and his mother and sister 
declare that they have never 
seen him low-spirited or in a 
bad temper.” 

There are many people to whom 

cheerfulness is an easy virtue. 

They are none too numerous, and 

they ought to be grateful daily 

that a healthy mind, a light heart 
“and a vigorous body make it easy 
for them to see the bright side of things. 

But the young man of whom the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat speaks in our opening sentence 
is a hopeless cripple. To him cheerfulness is not 
the mere effervescence of high animal spirits nor 
the overflow of good health, but the expression 
of religious peace. It is the attitude of a spirit 
that has met pain and disappointment, and has 
conquered them. 







When Jobnnie Walsh was four years old his | er 


trouble began. It was rheumatism, and for 
some years he hobbled about on crutches. But 
hip-disease set in, and the original trouble grew 
worse and Johnnie took to his bed. 

For eight years he has lain there, slowly and 
steadily losing the use of arms and legs, and 
suffering also in more recent years a partial loss 
of sight, so that the comfort of reading long at a 
time is denied him. His mother and sister have 
little time to read to him, and if he were inclined 
to grow morbid or impatient he has abundant 
opportunity. 

“Yet, let no one go to Johnnie with words 
of pity. He will laugh them away,” says the 
reporter. Indeed, his strong will and gentle 
spirit bring others to him, both for comfort and 
for counsel. Children throng about him to hear 
Bible stories and fairy tales; people who read 
little are instructed by his descriptions of new 
inventions and of foreign lands; and all are 
cheered and helped by his patient, Christian 
spirit. 

He is twenty-two years of age, and was 
carried to the polls this fall to cast his first vote, 
for Johnnie has a man’s interest in politics. He 
is a member of the church, also, and when, at 
long intervals, he is able to be carried to church, 
he treasures the experience through succeeding 
months. 

“No one can talk long with Johnnie without 
finding out that he is a very earnest Christian,” 
says the reporter, and he adds: “A visit to 
Johnnie is a cure for the blues. His affliction 
has been turned into a blessing, and his presence 
breathes sweet peace and comfort.” 

Cheered by the hymns which he loves, the 
crippled boy has written others of his own, which 
his friends delight to hear from him, It is not 
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the accuracy of rhyme or meter that makes these 
verses musical to those who know their author, | 
but the spirit which they breathe of strength and | 
gentle trust. 

“There is no silver lining to this cloud,” says 
many a man whose affliction is less than half that 
of this brave lad’s. In serene faith and helpful | 
affection Johnnie Walsh has found the bright 
side of a very dark sorrow, and this has 
brightened not only his life, but the lives of 
many others. 

—__+o+___ 


Daniel* Morgan and the Baby. 


HEN Arnold’s expedition against Quebec 
W sailed for the Kennebec, in 1775, it in- 

cluded no finer troops, and none more | 
picturesque, than the Virginian sharpshooters of 
Daniel Morgan, who was afterward famous as the 
friend of Washington and the victor of Cowpens. 
A pretty tradition of the march of the Virginians 
from the camp at Cambridge to the rendezvous at 
Newburyport belongs to an old farmhouse set 
back a little from the main road on a shady lane 
of its own. 


In its kitchen, that September day, a boy of 
nine was engaged in washing dishes, hatf-eryin 
with vexation over his task and the possibility o! 
the soldiers passing without his seeing them. His 
mother had been called suddenly away, and had 
left him tn charge, with an injunction not to leave 
the house till her return. 

With the dish-pan before him, a blue tire 
fastened around him, and one foot frequently on 
the rocker of the cradle drawn up beside him, he 
dutifully but despairingly clattered china and; 
sang to his baby sister. | 

A shadow in the doorway made him look up, 
and he beheld there two lean, brown, towerin; 
figures—one that of the tallest and handsomest 
man he had ever seen, several inches over six 
feet—attired in buckskin hunting-shirts and with 
caps bearing the motto, ‘Liberty or Death.” 

‘hey were Daniel Morgan and one of his lieu- 
tenants. They entered and asked for a draft 
of water; but the boy, hastily whisking off his 
apron, Invited them to sit down and partake of | 
milk and cookies instead—an offer which they | 


readily accepted. 

But the baby. as her brother’s foot left the 
rocker, roused herself and began to cry so lustily 
that he hesitated whether to try to quiet her first, 
or to go at once to the pantry. The mighty Vir- 
ginian captain did not hesitate at all; he stooped 
with a laugh scooped the small lady out of her 
cradle, an Afted her to such a breathless height 
that she stopped her complaints in sheer amaze- 
ment, and presently began to squeal with delight. 

Moreover, when the food was brought and her 
brother tried to take her from her new friend, she 

rotested so tempestuously and clung so tightly 

the fringes of his shirt, that he laughed again 
and would not let her go, but ate and drank one- 
handed, with the baby still held on his left arm. | 
In consequence, he was somewhat awkward and | 
let fall a plate, which was broken in halves. 

After the departure of ‘the men this breakage 
worried the boy, who feared he might be punished 
for having served his imposing guests, as he had ; 
done, from the precious best china, which no one 
but the mistress of the house might touch without 
permission. 

On his mother’s return, therefore, it was with 
much trepidation that he told his story; but that 
strict although patriotic housekeeper forgave and , 
approved him. She had the broken plate mended, 
and for many years it remained in the family, 
and was known to succeeding generations as‘ 
“General Morgan’s plate.” 


—_—__<o=—____ 


Under a Bare Pole. 


HEN Colonel Higginson attended a 
W review at Aldershot, in 1878, there hap- 
pened a curious mischance which he 
describes in his essay, ‘The Road to England.” 
Queen Victoria was to take her stand beneath 
| the flagstaff, and there review her troops. Two \ 
soldiers stood ready to hoist the flag, and when | 
her majesty’s low straw wagon, drawn by white | 
ponies, appeared in sight, the signal was given. 
Up went the flag, and then wrapped itself clum- 
sily about the staff. Her majesty drove by, 
nodding and smiling, and when she had passed 
there were murmurs of “Lower the flag and try 
it again.” 
An officer gave an order, and down it came. 
Then it went up splendidly until it reached half- 
mast, and there it stopped. There was a general 





‘oan. 
Twitching and pulling were tried in vain. The 
halyard was choked in the block. A soldier 
advanced to climb the flagstaff, and instantly the 
alr was vocal with subdued cheers. 

The queen was now far away, driving down the 
long line of soldiers, and there was apparently 
plenty of time. Up and up went the soldier, more 
and more slowly, but the cheering «ied Into a 
muffled groan when the r fellow ston da half- 
way to rest, and then, quite exhausted, slid slow! 
down, with a sheepish smile. The flag was stil 
at half-mast, and the queen was still advancing. 

There was a pause, a hurried consultation, and 
then came forward a cavalryman who, as he 
stripped off his coat, showed the tattooed aris of 


a sailor. 
“Bless him!” gasped a lady. 

“There’s but fase time!” growled her husband. 

Up went the bold dra, oon, past the point where 
his predecessor had failed. ‘urmurs of approba- 
tiou swelled louder and louder; but meantime the | 
climber was becoming ominously slow. Ten feet 
from the top he stuck helpless, an object of 
dismay to twenty thousand people. Then he slid 
slowly down, and her majesty was there. 

It was she, in reality, who, with her accustomed 
tact and good humor, saved the day. 

“Pull down that flag!” shouted an officer, and 
the great lady reviewed her troops under an 
| empty flagstaff. 

She had thrown but one light glance at the 

dreary pole; and then, by an added graciousness 
of manner, seemed to cast the entire incident into | 
the background. 





——_ 





Protecting the Oranges. : 
RANGE-GROWING under roofs is said to 
| have passed the experimental stage in| 
Riverside County, California. A latticed | 
ceiling above the trees converts acres of ground | 
into a continuous enclosure, making the whole a: 
perfectly equable hothouse. The benefits of the: 
new method, as recorded in Harper's Weekly, | 
seem to be fully demonstrated. 
The high winds, which sweep from the ocean, | 
do as much ge as the frosts. Upon such 
occasions a large share of the fruit is shaken from 


| the trees while immature, and much that remains 
iis greatly injured. Such disasters occur about j 











| seen an old bear and cub on the blui 


once in four years, while every year there is 
danger from frost. 

Attacked by it, the fruit will appear perfectl: 
sound, the skin neither wilted nor discolored, an 
the weight and firmness of the orange not appre- 
ciably diminished. When it is cut, however, tho 
cells will be found to be innocent of juice, and 
the pulp will be a mass of pith. Many growers, 
without knowing that their oranges were frost- 
bitten, have shipped the crop to Eastern markets 
only to find the whole unsalable. 

xperiment has shown that the lattice roof 
makes a difference of five degrees in the tempera- 
ture, The covered oranges are strong and soiid, 
juley and sweet. They are in quali nearly & 
grade above those which grow outside. Only 
about half the usual number fall from the trees, 
and thus the crop ts largely increased. But one 


of the greatest advantages of the covering is that 
the ground can do with about half as much water 
as is required by the open orchard. 


bye bint if 
SOOTHSAYERS 

By» John B. Tabb 

HE winds that, gipsy-wise, foretold 
The fortune of to-day, 


At twilight, with the gathered gold 
Of sunset, stole away: 


And of their cloud accomplices 
That prophesied the rain, 

Upon the night-forsaken skies 
No vestiges remain. 






——___++ 


Aunt Sally’s Silk Dress. 


WRITER in the Christian Observer tells of 
A two women who, in the early part of this 
century, lived in Virginia. They were 
noted for their common sense, and many of their 
sprightly sayings are quoted and enjoyed to this 
day. They were both Methodists, and their house 
was a place of resort for the clergy of that denom- 
ination. Of one of the women, known as Aunt 
Sally, the following story is told: 
She had a black silk dress which she was 
accustomed to slip on when she attended church. 
It seems that once, while conference was being 


held near her house, a Methodist minister, who 
had enjoyed her hospitality and was saying 





good-by, ventured to remonstrate against her use 
of cost! y apparel. 
“Well, Aunt Sally,” said he, “you have been 


very kind to me and my wife during our stay at 
Your house, and we appreciate your kindness. 

e shall never forget {t. But, my dear sister, 
before parti with you I must say that it has 
troubled my wife and myself very much to see you 
a devotee to the fashion of the world. I notice 
with pain that you wear your silk dress every da: 
to church, contrary to the rules of our order, ant 
Lhope that hereafter you will refrain from such a 
disp lay of worldly-mindedness. I also hope you 
will pardon me for calling your attention to it.” 

“My dear brother,” said Aunt Sally, “I did not 
know that my plain black silk was troubling any- 
body. It hangs up there behind the door, and as 
it needs no washing, it is always ready to slip on 
when company comes or when I go to church, 
and _I find it very handy. 

“But, my dear brother, since you have been plain 
with me, [ must be plain with you. Since you and 
your wife have been staying here, I and my cook 

ave some days had to stay at home and be 
absent from church because we were doing up the 
white dresses of your wife that she might look 
well at the conference. Pardon me for explalinin; 
and when you and your wife come this way, cal 


again.” 

A related by Dr. J. Winslow Ayre in his 
“Life in the Wilds of America.” * The 

incident occurred on the Little Missouri River in 

Dakota. 


A youn, 


————_<e+—____ 


The Bear Came Aboard. 


BEAR story with an element of novelty is 


Indian told us one morning that he had 

of a small 
creek on the opposite side of the river. Several 
of the party at once took a small boat and started 
in search of the game, resolved to take the cub 
alive and keep it for a pet. 

They proceeded up the creek for a hundred 
yrds or more. Then, hastily clambering up the 

luff, they soon found the cub in a recess of the 
rocks, but the dam was not to be seen. 

This suited the hunters very well, as they were 
not in a bloodthirsty mood. means of a rope 
they secured the cub without difficulty, but when 
they began to drag it down the cliff it made a 
nolsy protest, and by the time the men entered 
the boat with their prize, they discovered the old 
bear bounding downward in pursuit. Just at 
the mouth of the creek a large rock projected 
over the water, and toward this point the bear 
advanced. 

Several shots were fired at her, but not one took 
effect. The men thought that they could easily 
row away from her; but to their consternation, 
just as they were abreast of the rock she sprang 
irom the extreme pole directly into the boat! 

The celerity with which the gentlemen vacated 
the premises was really astonishing. 
side of the skiff and into the water they plunged 
and swain to land, regardless of guns and wet 
clothing. The situation was ludicrous, or would 
have been so to persons in a less perilous position. 

Meantime the boat had acquired suilicient 
headway to carry it down the river in midstream, 
with the bears still in it. Later it drifted ashore 
and was recovered, but the bears had escaped. 


Over the 


—— 


Bogus Antiquities. 


HE passion for collecting antiques is wide- 
spread, and the number of old curiosity 
shops increases rapidly. The people who 
buy in order to be in the fashion are the best 
customers; that is, they are the most ignorant, 
and therefore the most readily deceived. In some 
of the shops it would be difficult to find a single 
article which is what it purports to be. The 
ingenuity of the forger is unlimited. Furniture, 
prints, china, pictures, plate, armor, ivory, bronze, 
tapestry—all are successfully imitated. 


Many imitations of antiques are clumsy enough, 
but some deceive even the initiated. The experts 
of national museums have more than once been 
imposed upon. The British Museum bought a 
Palissy plate for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Whilst an attendant was handling ft, one of the 
seals attached to its ba ting its genuine- 
—became detached, di 
modern Freneh potter, The terra-cotta figures of 
Isi: nd Osiris, bought by the same institution for 
five thousand dollars, have been discovered to be 
composed of modern clay. 

The specialty of one forger is old,leather jacks 
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gz the mark of a | 
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at two dollars and a half each; of another horn 
books at a dollar and a quarter. The prices v; 
but it may be set down as a rule that they ‘includs 
about a thousand per cent. of profit. 

A writer In Chambers’s Journal not long since 
inspected a specimen of a “mummy servant”—an 
efigy, tn a plastic material, such as the Egyptians 

urie 


with their dead. Close examination proved 
it to be made of putty. It was a very clever 


forgery. 

unt Michael Tyskiewiez, a noted collector 
and judge of antiquities, gives some interestin, 
detafis of the forgeries that have been attem; 
from the earliest times. No metal lent itself so 
early to this work as gold. Etruscan jewelry has 
been largely manufactured in italy. but Syria has 
carried on the most extensive forgery of gold 
works of art. Forgeries in silver have been less 
successful. 

The count tells an amusing story of a great 
silver cup in Rome that purported to have come 
from some secret excavation in Sicily. This 
“ancient” cup was ornamented with a circular 
bas-relief representing, of all things, the frieze of 
the Parthenon, In the height of his innocence 
the forger had given the frieze in its presen 
ruined condition. The cup obtained an immediate 
success—shouts of laughter. 





Poor Grouse. 


OMETIMES we find the genuine romance of 
S sentiment where we least expect it, for the 
quietest men are often those who have most 
to express. A writer in Forest and Stream says 
that he once owned a well-beloved dog, a setter, 
named Grouse, which, with the other dogs of the 
pack, was cared for by a trustworthy young man 
familiarly called Willie Davidson. This man was 
avery good dog-trainer, but not a person whom 
you would ever suspect of cherishing sentiment. 
One night, when Willie went to the stable where 
the dogs had their quarters, he stumbled over 
Grouse, curled up on the door-step and apparently 
asleep. It was the same old story. Grouse had 
gone into a neighboring yard, and found the poison 
left there by some enemy of dogs. 


Some time afterward, says the writer, we were 
shooting down in Tennessee, and one night I was 
cleaning my gun when Willie was busy about 
something else. All at once I happened to glance 
at his shooting-coat. Now, not long before, I had 

ven him a very nice Engi{sh hunting-coat, which 

had brought over for my own use. 

“Why don't you wear that English coat?” sald 
I, “the corduroy you used to like when we were 
up in Canada?” 

ie made no reply, and & moment later I asked 


him again: 
ane y don’t you wear the old corduroy I gave 


ou 

Still he failed to answer, and only bent lower 
over his work. I could not see his face. Then I 
knew something was out of joint. 

“Davidson, man,” said I, ““what’s gone wrong? 
Is anything the matter?” 

He raised his head and looked at me. Big tears 
were standing on his cheeks. He could hardly 
speak ; but at length he said: 

“Mr. Plum, sir, the truth is, I buried old Grouse 
in that coat. He knew it and he liked it, and I 
wanted to do the best I could.” 


—____<e+—____ 


A Rattlesnake Trap. 


ATTLESNAKES were the most dangerous 
R wild animals with which the early settlers 
of New Jersey had tocontend. They were 
very numerous, and their bite, if not treated 
properly at once, was generally fatal. In “Stories 
from American History” F. R. Stockton cites an 
incident which gives an idea of the abundance of 
rattlers in the new colony. 


In a quarry, from which the workmen were 
engaged in getting out stone for the foundations 
of Princeton College, a wide crack in the rocks 
was discovered, which led downward to a large 
cavity; and in this cave were found about twenty 
bushels of rattlesnake bones. 

There was no reason to believe that this was a 
snake cemetery, to which the creatures retired 
when they supposed they were Spproaching the 
end of their days; but it was, without doubt, a 
great rattlesnake trap. 

The winding, narrow passage leading to it must 
have been very attractive a snake seeking 
retired Quarters in which to take {its long winter 
nap. Although the cave at the bottom of the 
great crack was easy enough to get into, it was so 
arranged that it was difficult, if not impossible, 
for a snake to get out of it, especially in the sprin; 
when these creatures are very thin and weak, 
having been nourished all winter by their own 
at. 
| Thus year after year the rattlesnakes must have 
one down into that cavity, without knowing that 
ey could never get out again. 


—___<e»—___. 


The Catch About It. 


Te business of fire insurance seems to have 
been a good deal of a mystery to the middle 
aged Englishwoman who, according to the 
Leeds Mercury, called at an agent’s office and 
said that she wished to insure her house. 


“For how much?” asked the agent. 

“Oh, for about two hundred pounds.” 

“Very well. I’ll come up and investigate it.” 

“] don’t know much about insurance,” she said. 

“Tt's very simple, ma’am.”’ 

“Tf I’m insured for two hundred pounds and the 
house is burned down, I get the money, do 1?" 

“Certainly.” 

“‘And they don’t ask who set It afire?” 

“Oh, but they do. We shall want to know all 
about it.” 

“Then you needn't come up,” she said, as she 
‘rose to go. “I heard there was some catch about 
it somewhere, and now I see where it is.” 





A MINISTER says that once, when he was deliv- 
ering an address before a body of old soldiers, he 
was surprised by roars of laughter, and was 
afterward told that he had gravely, announced 
himself as ‘the son of a soldier father and the 
daughter of a soldier mother.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Taking, akin. Hedger, edge. Acadia, cadi 
(Turkish ju Be Norn (a Fate), or. Kobold 
Brownie), obol (a weight of ten or twelve grains). 
Sachem, ache. Gringo (a stranger in South or 








Central America), ring. Inept, nep (catnip). 
Vyeth, yet Irate, rat. Never, eve. Grapes, 
| rape—Thanksgiving, grandmother's. 

2. H-as-H, A-It-O, R-ea-L, V-en-I, E-ye-D, 
S-o! T-id-Y—Harvest holiday. 

3. 1. Wish-bone. 2. Houseful. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
HANGING CALENDAR 


.. For Igotr... 


A NOVEL AND ARTISTIC SOUVENIR GIVEN TO 
COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS. 


N the Calendar for 1901 
we offer our subscri- 
bers the most artistic and 
pleasing souvenir ever is- 
sued by The Companion. 
This is a distinct depar- 
ture from the style of 
former Calendars, being 
in the form of a panel, 
and intended to hang 
upon the wall. 


*’ 


It is a most perfect 
specimen of the lithogra- 
pher’s art, the conception 
of the designer being re- 
produced in all its original 
beauty by twelve color- 
printings finished in bright 

* embossed borders of gold. 


t 


This cut is only one- 
third as large as the 
Calendar. It shows the 
graceful outlines, but gives 
no idea of its size or 
beauty of color. 


tt 





i ue central figure is 

an exquisite por- 
trait head, “The Puritan 
Maid’’—a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed beauty of the olden 
time—painted by Mr. J. 
Paul Selinger. 


tt + 


This charming picture 
is set in an illuminated 
oval border, surrounded 
by clusters of roses which 
form a background for the 
vignettes of the months, 
tastefully arranged be- 
low. The refined and 
delicate tints of the por- 
trait, with the rich hues of 
the roses, give a strikingly 
attractive color effect. 


a 


As this picture is nearly | 
life-size, it is especially 
suitable for framing as a 
permanent ornament after 
the Calendar has served 
its purpose. 
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THE CALENDAR MEASURES 25x84 INCHES. 


SPECIAL CALENDAR OFFER FOR 1901. [Shep excLus\veLy BY 


THE COMPANION, AND CANNOT BE OBTAINED ELSEWHERE. IT WILL BE GIVEN TO ALL 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 190i, AND TO ALL OLD SUBSCRIBERS WHO RENEW AND PAY 


THEIR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 190!. TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS IT IS SOLD FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CURRENT-EV 


ENTS | 


CHINESE PENALTIES.—An imperial decree, 
dated November 13th, deprives Prince Tuan and ' 
Prince Chwang of their ranks and offices, and 
orders them to be imprisoned for life; and im- 
poses punishments of degradation or exile upon | 
seven other princes who were concerned in the 
loxer outrages or the attack on the legations. 
Among the rest, Governor Yu Hsien, who was 
recently reported to have committed suicide by 
swallowing gold-leaf, but whose rumored death 
seems to have been a ruse, is sentenced to exile. 
He was responsible for the massacre of foreigners 
in Shensi, and the punishment decreed in his 
case is regarded as wholly inadequate for so 
atrocious a crime. ; 


Tuk GERMAN PoLicy IN CHINA was 
authoritatively defined by the German Chancellor, 
Count von Biilow, in a speech in the Reichstag, 
November 19th. Count von Biilow declared | 
that Germany was waging no war of conquest; 
that she wished only for atonement for Chinese 
misdeeds and a guarantee of reform. She has 
nothing to gain by a partition of China and does | 
not desire it. She wishes to confine herself to! 


her present position, and will not shake China, —& 


unnecessarily. At the same time, she desires 
her share in what is to be won from China. She 
will not overreach any one, and will not let any 
one overreach her. 


THe Hawallan Execrion.—The first 
election in the Territory of Hawaii, November 
th, resulted in the choice of Robert W. Wilcox, 
the Independent Royalist candidate, as delegate 
to Congress. The same party which elected Mr. 
Wilcox secured a large majority in the lower 
branch of the legislature and half of the members 
of the Senate. This party represents the reac- 
tionary sentiment among the natives, and is! 
hostile to the existing order of things. Its | 
triumph is disappointing to those who had hoped ; 
that Hawaii would begin its existence as a terri- 
tory of the United States under the control of 
the more progressive elements in the islands. 











ILLNESS OF THE TSAR.—The serious illness . 
of the Tsar of Russia from typhoid fever has 
occasioned considerable solicitude in Europe. 
The tsar is universally recognized as a friend of 
peace, and any event which might lead to a 
change in the occupant of the Russian throne 
would be regarded with apprehension. The 
tsar has no male children, and the heir presump- 
tive is his brother, the Grand Duke Michael. 


UNSETTLED CANADIAN QUESTIONS.— 
Negotiations have been begun looking to the 
reassembling of the Anglo-American Joint High 
Commission, composed of representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada, and 
charged with the adjustment of questions long 
pending between Canada and the United States. 
The most urgent of these questions, that of the 
Alaskan boundary, has been temporarily adjusted 
by a modus vicendi ; and if this matter, which 
brought the commission to a deadlock when it 
was in session before, can be left to direct 
negotiation between the British and American 
governments, there {s strong reason to hope that ! 
the commission may frame a satisfactory treaty 
covering the other matters in dispute. 


i 

Tur GERMAN EMPEROR IN PERIL.— While | 
Emperor William was driving in an open carriage 
through the streets of Breslau, November 16th, a | 
woman threw a small ax at him with so true an | 
aim that it hit the imperial carriage. The woman ; 
was seized, and was pronounced insane by the! 
medical examiner. The incident has no political 
significance, as there is no reason to believe that 
the woman’s act was inspired by any other than | 
an insane impulse. | 


ARMOR FOR THE NEW BAtrLe-SuHIPs.— 
The long controversy over the cost of armor-plate, 
which has delayed the construction of the battle. | 
ships authorized by Congress, has been ended by | 
an agreement between the Navy Department and 
the Carnegie and Bethlehem companies, by which 
the department is to pay $455 a ton for Krupp 
and $411 a ton for Llarvey armor. This agree- 
ment will save the government about $3,000,000 
from the combined bids which were submitted 
last August; and it will permit the completion 
of vessels now partly constructed, and the 
immediate letting of contracts for building 11 

battleships and armored cruisers. 





/ 

THE AMERICAN ARMyY.—Lieutenant-Gen- | 
eral Miles, commanding the army, in his annual | 
report strongly urges the necessity of a reongan- 
ization of thearmy. He argues that the practical 
limitation of service of the volunteers to one year | 
in the Philippines is a most expensive practise, | 
compelling a double transfer of troops and adding | 
enormously to the cost. There are now in the} 
United States less than 20,000 soldiers, who are | 
insuflicient to man the coast defenses, occupy | 
the interior garrisons and protect life and property | 
on the frontier. General Miles renews his rec- 
ommendation that the permanent force of the 


anny should be one man for each thousand of 
population of the United States. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
ona cough. “Brown's Bronchial Troches’ are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Ade. 

Lantern 


MAGIC cataicgue 


oe IF YOU SHOOT a Rife, Pistol or Shot- 
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Views of all subjects. Send for 
Manasse, 88 Madison St.,Ciucago. 





gan you'll make a Bull's Eye by sending | 
three 2c. stamps for the new /deal /and- 
book, No. 18, 126 pages Free. The latest 





Encyclopedia of Arms, Pueders, Shot and | COMBINED 
i dialletas Mendon. deuths Ga anion. can acquire correct speech by studying ) 
lea! 'g. Co., New Haven, . . 
———e en | Articulation at Home Baby Jumper 
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SHORTHAND, Lnssons BY MAM. Copyrighted, oa cvenmnp AND 
S. » PRACTICAL, D SYST! 
; Peete tere TERMS MODERATE, SEND FOR BOOKLET. Rockin Ch i 
ORK | David Greene, 1122 Broadway,New York alr. 
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3 We give 
ust the training need- 
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ness. No interferen 
with work—only spare 
time requires. The cheapest and beat method. Highly 
endorsed. National reputation. Wealso teach Engltal, 
Civil Service and other courses by mail or at our achool, 
Established 46 Years. Trial lesson 10c. Catalog Free, 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 401 College Bldg, Buftalo,N.W 


he Best Yet! 


This Knife will win on first sight. It has 








the earmarks of style and refinement. A 

German Silver Pocket-Knife so thin that it /\ | 
fits pocket or purse without notice (about 816 f=) | 
of an inch thick), yet strong and with 2 blades ff | 





of finest razor steel. 


50c. 


Cut 34 size. 
post- 
paid, 
n have two cut- 
blade and our 








ame Knife in Sterlin 
ith 4 bl : DO. 
nest stoc utlery in the World. 


R, 6 Warren St.,N. 
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J. CURLEY & BROTHE! 


“IT’S NOT BIRTH, 


NOR WEALTH, NOR STATE, BUT ‘GIT UP AND 
GIT’ THAT MAKES MAN GREAT.” 


This {s the motto on the letter head of a well- 
known grocery firm in Watertown, N. Y., Fred B. 
Bush & Co., and is indicative of the character of 
the men. Mr. Bush himself had quite an cxpe- 
rience with food in relation to health, as he was 


examining physician found he had Bright’s disease 
and could only live a short time at the best. 

“My own physician suggested that I make a 
radical change in diet. About that time my atten- 
tion was called to Grape-Nuts food, and I began | 
with doctor’s permission to use this food. Of ; 
course I had been forbidden the use of sugar or 
starchy food, but my doctor knew that Grape-Nuts | 
was composed of the starch of wheat and barley 
transformed into grape sugar and in this condition 
is easily digested. 

“To make a long story short, Grape-Nuts has 
been a constant dish at my table for three years. 
I have taken no medicine during this time, and I | 
am now strong and healthy and capable of doing | 
a hard day's work every day.”’ 

So much for pure food, properly selected and | 
perfectly cooked by experts at the factory. There 
is not a single disease in the category of human ' 
ils but what can be helped by the use of pure 
food of this character, and most of the ordinary | 
diseases can be cured. 
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The Best for 
the Money. 


favorable conditions. You make no mistake buying 
one of these Rifles. Manufactured by H. M. 
enbush, Herkimer, N. Y, 
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Just to make the purchasing public get acquainted 
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22-100 Caliber 
SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 
Fully warranted. Sent on trial unde: 





The one that leaves noth- 
ing to wish for—ready 
to dance or rock to rest, 
just as baby likes — the 


uack- 


Y. Send for Catalogue No. 65. 




















It pleases Baby. 

It pleases Mother. 
, It pleases Father, 
It pleases Nurse, 









It is strong, light, 
durable, takes up 
little room, is easily 
* moved indoors or 
out. In thousands 
of homes where it 
has been tried it is 
regarded as 


A Nursery 
Necessity, 


4 picture book that tells 
ull about tt sent free on 
request. 
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Ladies’ Hemstitched Pure 
Linen Handkerchief 


Of genuine Irish linen, 

witha half-inch hi 

able for everyday s 

and especially sppropri- 
as a holiday gift, at 
1c. Each. 6 for 60c. 
2 12 for $1.10. 
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“GRAND PRIX” 
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It’s All in the Shield. The child will n 


receive proper instruction unconsciously. 


Patent Fork, Sterling, $2.00, Child’s Size. 
Patent Fork, Sterling, $2.50, Youth’s Size. 
Patent Fork, Extra Quality Silver 

Plate, $1.25. 
Complete Set 


Spoon, in fine snow white Case, $5.00. 
Complete Set Extra Quality Silver Plate, in snow 
white lined box, $2.25. 


A Good Christmas Suggestion. 


EARL PATENT FORK 


FOR CHILDREN. 


4 s aturally place its 
finger in the shield, which prevents finger sli 
allows a free, firm grasp. Also permits the 












If Your Jeweler Cannot Supply You, Order Direct From 
GRAF 6 NIEMANN, Mfrs., 6011 Penn Ave., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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JOHN MEDINA, 51 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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In Your Own Home 


@ AN ATMOSPHERE IN 
GERMS CANNOT LIVE. 


FYOMEI 


Coughs, Croup, Catarrh 


Just breathe it for a few 
We will refund the money if it fails 


Five Days’ Treatment and Medical Advice FREE. 
Complete Outfits, $ 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO, 
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For the Children. 
A newskate that prevents the little ones from falling 


or spraining their ankles. 
THE IMPROVED 


“‘Never-Break ” “ Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
6,7, 8 nnd 9 inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. | I:xpecially ads peed for sidewalks 
id pods. Price Fifty C If your dealer dors 
t handle them, write ‘ua, ing his name, and we 
11 supply at the same price—prepaid. 
ing state length of shoe. 


In ond 
| THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 






and Bronchitis. 


moments daily, 


0. Trial Outfits, 25 cts. 


At druggists or by mail 


Second Street, ITHACA, N. ¥. 
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| In the Pay Envelope | Expert Shorthand Instruction by Mall. | 


| That's where our education affects you. | We have the largest reporting staff in Greater New 
York, All instruction is individual. We do not use the 
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‘ i old-time printed slips for the lessons. We call your 
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From STAR TO NEBULA.— Some of the| [interests you. Tent enationnl, Corre- grit An tho viele aad ee pe Pee e tea show 
astronomical photographs made at the Harvard | J spondenceschools, Boxe ranton, Pa. ‘0., American Tract Society Bldg., New York. 


Observatory reveal the fact that in April, 1899, a = 

new star appeared in the constellation Aquila. Earn Your Christmas 
At first its spectrum resembled the spectra of A Wholesome Tonic Money. 
. 

Wo will pay any boy or girl socts. 


other new stars, but in October a photograph ' 

showed that the character of the light had | Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
for every dozen pairs of Haight's 
Vegetable Silk Hose sold before 


changed, and now its spectrum was that of a “One of the best of tonics. Gives 
i b s 
gaseous nebula. Last summer a_ telescopic | vigor, strength and quiet sleep.” danuary jist. Any one cau sell § 
observation of this curious object was made by —P. W. Thomas, U. D., Grand Rapids, and easily earn 10.00 before 
. 5 h Christmas. Our guarantee to do 
Professor Wendell at Cambridge, and he con- the darning for ne rear is sent 
firmed the evidence of the photograph showing h every order for aix pales. an 
that it had become a nebula. Such occurrences 
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they are the result of collisions in space, the heat 
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for a sample pair.’ Begin work at 
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into gas and vapor. 
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Invasion. — In describing the career of the this? Suits and Cloaks needed. Has no wet joint to 
" de to order at one- ° i scares } 
Colorado potato beetle, Professor Tower relates ¢ third Jess than regular Electric Evcerciser ink your fingers. 
that during the rush of gold-seekers to California peices: Made of 3s. good Illustration on the left shows 
“ck in 1849 and 1850 the emigrants finished ‘as. carelully "a3 the soft rubber collapsible ink 
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lost and threw away potatoes they were at our early 


which took root, until there was a alae prices — great ling the air) you simply dip the 

% more or less continuous line of The why of itt Te Gold seen ese sine set the 

R. t % ¥ make room. course atmospheric pressure s the rest. 

‘} potato plants from Council Bluffs it's a radical measure— On the right is illustrated, 24 of real 

along the Platte River to the . but" we must have the size, Dewey’s No. 41, Price $2.50. 

cations of the Colorado region. % See ee ee ren > y’s No. 41, d 50. 

The beetles, which had been confined to the on Fe Almost all of our styles Dewey’s Fountain Pens 


potato patches of the caiions, took advantage of Q y anid mipierialeshate inthis are made from the best hard rubber, 


ede reece eduction. (The Catal 
the situation, and along the highway of invasion Sampler and Reduces beautifully finished, fitted with large 
thus opened for them began their triumphant ‘ Tice: Ae ee you. all f Gold Pens warranted 14-carat, and 
and destructive march enstward. age and aehictes Derk N of the finest workmanship. 
= Tailor-made Suits, 
Hien-Fryine C1Loups.— The science of lined throughout, Combines the most approved N PRICES : 
4 clouds has attracted many devotees within the | a tomer price $10; form of high-class medicinal N Complete Pens in black or mottled 
past few years, and photography has greatly $15 Suits reduc Sto. electric apparatus, with mus. N plain holders. 
assisted in advancing it. Clouds, like stars, 10. cular exercise. 
become far more interesting to the non-scientific $20 Suits reduced to Yor HEADACHE, NERVOUSNESS and EX- No. 41, $2.50. No. 51, $3.00. 


observer of nature when he knows the names p13 -34- 
attached to them, While the grandest and most | SeParate, All-Wool Skirts, former price 
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HAUBTION, INSOMNIA, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA and the many other complaints for 
which electricity is recommended by the phy- 
sicians, tts effect Is almest MAGICAL. 

‘The life of the battery is about six 
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feet,—the height of Mount Everest,—they have Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7; foot plate, - $7.50. 
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Dubois, reports to the Academy of Sciences the J} pies: you will get them by return mail, Order 

results of experiments with phosphorescent what you choose; your order will be filled promptly, 

animalcule in producing an illumination useful intelligently. if you think nol, send. the garment 

back.” Ie will refund your money; it's your 


HAT is a dress 
without the proper 


to man. By cultivating, in suitable media, a good will we want most. 

large number of micro-organisms capable of THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
emitting light, Monsieur Dubois succeeded in 119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
illuminating a room with a degree of intensity s 
about equal to that of moonlight. No radiation 
of heat appears to attend the production of this 
physiological light. 


A TELESCOPIC AND A MICROSCOPIC MAN. 
Dr. A. A. Common, the English astronomer, in 
illustrating recently what the telescope and the 
microscope have done in extending the powers of , 


fastening? In other 














words, how can you 


Christmas Lighting possibly do without 
Edison The DeLong 


ae vision, employed the following figures: Imagine | e e H oO ok an d Ey @ ? 
ie (Reese cee Miniature Lamps 


sees with the aid of a large telescope, and also 


the size of a man who could plainly see with ; q For Christmas Trees. 

his natural eye what we see with a powerful 7 

microscope. The first man would be a giant ! No danger, smoke or smell. Lamps either rented or See that 
several miles tall, and the second a midget a sold. Full directions furnished, enabling any one to 


. very small fraction of an inch in height. readily wire and put up the lamps. Can be used only in 


houses having electric lights. Address, h u m ? 
Wuy STEEL Rains BREAK.—In 1895 a | } Sandie Power Lamps. = 


steel rail on the Great Northern Railway in res = GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
England broke into 17 pieces, causing a serious eevee eon Harrison, New Jersey. 

accident. A committee of the board of trade, 
appointed to investigate the cause of the break- 
age, has only recently made its report, after four FREE | A Si d ib D: ‘ 

years of work on the subject. The committee igne 1 son tT awing. 
ascertained that the particular rail which broke 
on the occasion described possessed certain 
abnormal features the precise origin of which 
remains undetermined, but the investigation 
led to several discoveries of scientific and 
practical importance. Among these is the 
surprising effect of cracks in the upper surfaces 
of rails. It was found by experiment that a rail 
nicked with a chisel to a depth of a 64th of an! 
inch broke under a weight of 600 pounds falling 
from a height of 12 feet, while the same rail not 
nicked resisted the fall of a ton weight from a 
height of 20 feet. 
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Made by THE DELoxc Hook axp Eve Co., 
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HEAD of Grsson’s Most Bewitching Girl 
may be yours for nothing. 

Each proof signed personally by C. D. 
Gibson, matted and ready for framing, 14 
inches by 11 inches in size, cn Japan paper. 

We show herewith a profile sketch of the 
beautiful heroine of Mr. Gibson's new series 
of cartoons, illustrating ‘‘A Wipow AND HER 
FRIENDS,” Mr. Gibson’s latest and most im- 
portant work, which is now appearing in 
LirE. The portrait is much larger and shows 
her full face. 

You can secure the signed portrait only by 
sending $5.00 for a new subscription to LIFE 
for one year. The drawing will not be sold 
or reprinted. It is for the exclusive owner- 
ship of our subscribers. At the expiration of 


Birt OF THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.— | 

Recent studies of the geology of Yellowstone 

Park have led to the opinion that the waters 

of Yellowstone Lake, now the head of the 

si Yellowstone River, once flowed off southward 
. into the Snake River. At that time a compara- 
tively small stream followed the course of the 

magnificent Yellowstone Caiton, which had not 


There is no purer soap than 


this offer the plate will be destroyed. Wool Soap, no matter at what 

New subscribers will receive for five dollars] & 
a year’s subscription to LiFE and the signed 
portrait, which you can get in no other way, 
then been excavated to its present great depth. | gyi 1s NoT THE PICTURE YOU WILL also all the copies of LAFE in which cartoons of 
The head of this stream gradually gnawed its| RECEIVE. THIS MERELY GIVES AN “The Widow” series have already appeared. He Made by Swift and Company 


price, and no better soap for 





every household purpose. 


way back until it cut the divide enclosing the | IDEA OF TILES ION: Chicago 

basin of the lake, and by thus diverting the waters | Catatoane sy roe pr onts ss a 
ss . » Hanna, Grlbert an s 

of the lake formed the Yellowstone River. re vyelection, sent on receipt of 10 cents. Lirg PUBLISHING Co., 19 West gist St., N. ¥. 


This offer is net. se 
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ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE FOR 1901 


The best investment you can make. 


McClure’s Magazine represents the highest literary standard. Where else can you 


secure at any price such an intellectual feast as is indicated by the following announcements of a few of our leading features ? 


“KC IT/VA"? A Great Novel of Life in India 


sy Rudyard Kipling 


This is the latest, longest, and in every respect the largest piece of work 
that has come from the pen of this gifted genius. It is a story of intense 
interest and a masterpiece of literature that will be a landmark of the 
last year of the Nineteenth Century. It is kaleidoscopic in color, rich in 
the lore and full of description of life in that marvelous, mysterious 
East—presenting a picture of the Orient such as the Western world has 


never before known. 


It deals with the wanderings of an ancient lama 


and an Jrish lad, whose remarkable adventures cover the whole range 
of life and experiences in India. It will begin in the December number. 
The illustrations are by J. Lockwood Kipling, father of the author, 
and Edwin Lord Weeks. Both of them have lived and worked for years in India. 


PEOPLE OF THE WOODS 


A series of articles about citizens of the forest, 
by W. D. Hulbert, who has lived among them 
and loved them much as Hiawatha loved his 
playfellows. The Loon, the Deer, and the Beaver 
are among the animals which he will describe 
with perfect knowledge and intense sympathy. 
No writer has a greater charm of description 
joined to such entire accuracy. 


NEXT TO THE GROUND 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams. Mrs. Williams 
grew up on a farm in Tennessee. From infancy 
she lived among the plants, animals, and insects, 
and knows them as she knows her mother-tongue. 
She writes with that knowledge of detail that 
comes only from long and intimate association. 
She tells of the bees and birds, the hounds, the 
horses, the hogs, the trees, the crops, the soil, 
and the tillers with infinite charm. Indeed, she 
pats the reader ‘Next to the Ground,”’ takes us 

ack to the country whence all of us came, and 
which we all of us love to visit. 


ADVENTURES OF A MERRY MONARCH 


BY ROBERT BARR. This is a 
series of stories about King 
James V. of Scotland, who was 
the most unconventional of mon- 
archs. He travelled among his 
people im disguise, and was 
familiarly known as “Jimmy.” 
Mr. Barr tells graphically of 
some of his unusual adventures. 
These have been heretofore an- 
nounced as “The Jimmy Stories.” 


STORIES OF WALL STREET 


A series of graphic tales of life 
in Wall Street based on actual 
incidents by Edwin Lefevre. 


RAILWAY STORIES 


Continuation of those vivid stories ’ 

of life on the rail that have be- ROBERT BARR 
come famous. Some of them will be by Frank H. Spearman, 
W. R. Lighton, Alvah Milton Kerr, and Francis Lynde. 


STORIES OF THE WEST 


SOME INDIAN TALES, by Hamlin Garland. ALASKAN 
STORIES, by Jack London. A COWBOY AND HIS DOG, 
by. Frederic Remington. AN IDAHO STRIKE STORY, b 

Charles Warren. A STORY OF A COLORADO SNOW~ 
STORM, by Chauncey Thomas. THE HONOR OF A 
TRANSGRESSOR, by W. R. Lighton. 


TALES OF HUMOR 


THE CANNIBAL KING, a boarding school story, by Geo 
Kibbe Turner. A MATTER OF AUTHORITY, by H, 

Phillips. PARDNERS, a story of two old boys, by E. B. 
Kelley. DUTCH COURAGE, a section-hand’s experiences, 
by John M, Stoddard. WITH MRS. KENWORTHY’S 
ASSISTANCE, a story of misplaced kindness, by Paschal 


H. Coggins. 
LOVE STORIES 


THE CHAIRMAN’S POLITICS, how love and politics 
mixed in Chicago, by Will Payne. ELLENEEN, an Irish 
immigrant’s experiences, by Sarah Orne Jewett. WHAT’S 

MAN WITHOUT A PENNY? a tale of the Santiago 
campaign, by Clinton Ross. 


STORIES OF CHARACTER 


THE DIGGERS, by Shan Bullock. A story of Irish life 
drawn with wonderful power. DELMAR OF PIMA, by 
Hamlin Garland. A Western tale of heroism and danger. 
COLONEL JOSCELYN, by C. B. Lewis (M Quad). 


STORIES OF SENTIMENT 


DEAD AND DOWN, by John R. Gill, A narrative of 
Indian motherhood and the white man's aggression. THE 
DEVOTION OF JOHN DUBBS, by William D. Williams. 
A Western tale of a good-for- nothing son and a loving 
mother. JIM, by Herman Babson. A story of patriotism 
and pathos. 


STORIES OF ADVENTURE 


THE LUCK OF A MARCH FRIDAY, by Ray Stannard 
Baker. A true account of how a Royal Humane Society 
Medal was won. AFTER CULLODEN, by William McLeod 
Raine. A story of excitement with historical settings. THE 
ROCKS OF MORAGA, by Mortimer Wilcox. A tale of the 
American flag among utfriendly Filipinos. 


10 x'copy 


New Dolly Dialogues 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


It is some years since we 
all lost sight of that dainty, 
flirtatious, elusive ‘‘Dolly,”’ 
whose conversations with 
Mr. Carter set the English- 
speaking world wild with 
delight. Such delicious 
morsels of repartee, satire, 
and humor had never before 
been vouchsafed society. 
Now the delectable Dolly 
appears again on the scene 
ana ie ore Dolly Dia- 
logues Mr. Anthony Hope 
supplies us with more de- 
lightful conversations. These dainty literary 
morsels will be freely illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 


ov Seah 
“ DOLLY” 


THE NEWEST SCIENCE 


The very latest discoveries in science, the 
newest improvements and the most important 
application in novel ways—all that represents 
the progress of the world in this great branch of 
human endeavor—will be found in our pages. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY, by Prof. 
Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University. 

THE REICHSANSTALT—Germany's Laboratory 
of Applied Science, by Ray Stannard Baker. 

Tl BOTTOM OF THE SEA. From material 
furnished by Sir John Murray. 

THE NEW NIAGARA, by Rollin Lynde Hartt. The 
mechanical revolution achieved by the falling 
waters. Other Articles of Equal Importance. 


“WITHIN THE GATES” 


A DRAMA OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 


sy Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


This is the matured philosophy concerning the 

eat problems of life, death, and the resurrection 
rom the author who set the theologians agog 
thirty-one years ago, when 
asa mere girl she published 
“The Gates Ajar.”’ That 
book was written to com- 
fort sorrowing women 
whose loved ones had died 
on the field of honor for 
their country. It became 
famous the world over, 
being translated into many 
languages. Two other 
books followed with un- 
diminished popularity. 

This last work is in dra- 
matic form. The characters 
pass from earthly life to that 
beyond, and the author’s MRS, PHELPS-WARD 
theories are thus presented with particularity. 
It is certain to arouse as great interest as her first 
book. Certainly no problem is of such vital 
importance to humanity, and no one in modern 
times has been so influential in shaping current 
belief as Mrs. Phelps-Ward. ‘* WITHIN THE 
GATES”’ tells the story of the present and 
future of the race as the author believes it. No 
one will want to miss it. 


Clara Morris’ Memoirs 


Some Recollections of a Theatrical Career 


Of living American actresses none has achieved 
fame and success equal to Clara Morris. Her 
rise was full of hardships aud against obstacles 
almost insurmountable. 
How this frail, friendless 
girl fought her way from 
the lowest round of the lad- 
der to the highest rank in 
her profession is one of the 
most remarkable records in 
dramatic history. Miss 
Morris writes as well as she 
acts. She tells the story 
of her trials and triumphs 
with dramatic ba nS 
will tell of John es 
Booth, Lawrence Barrett, JORN WILKES Poors 
Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. Gilbert and other great 
stars in the dramatic firmament. 


STIRRING ARTICLES ON HISTORICAL SUBJECTS 


We have four features of unusual historical 
interest which will be highly appreciated by 
every one. 


“COLONIAL FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS” 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Archdeacon 
Brady’s historical books have had such a wide 
vogue that the announcement that he will con- 
tinue his series of fighting men in Colonial da 
will be received with great satisfaction. 
Soto, Frontenac, and Pepperell are among his 
subjects for the near future. 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Ida M. Tarbell, who, as the author of the 
“Life of Lincoln,"’ ‘Life of Napoleon,’ etc., 
has entered the front. rank among American 
historians, will write a series of articles about 
well-known events in American history presented 
in anew dress. The Jackson-Calhoun Imbroglio, 


Great Character Sketches 


A series of papers dealing in a masterly way 
with the personality of leading men of our time 
by those most competent to write them. 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOI, by Andrew D. White, 
LL. D., Ambassador to Germany. 

PROFESSOR HAECKEL, The German Darwia, by 
Ray Stannard Baker. 

RICHARD CROKER, by William Allen White. 

JOHN WILKES BOOTH, by Clara Morris. 


S. S. McCLURE CO. 


133 East 25th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


the Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and The Webster-Hayne Debate are among her 
forthcoming articles. These have been prepared 
after exhaustive research for new material, and 
are written in that graphic style which has made 
the author so deservedly popular. 


Unpublished Chapters of American History 


These will include two articles from the papers 
left by Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the 
Confederate Navy. The aphically tell of the 
Fall of Richmond, the Blight of the Cabinet, 
and The Capture of Jefferson Davis. Other 
articles will follow. 


DISBANDING OF THE ARMIES 


By Ida M. Tarbell. Two articles prepared after 
great research, dealing with the return of the 
Union and Confederate soldiers to their homes. 
Hitherto inaccessible official records make these 
articles of unusual value. 


Art in the Magazine 


The best illustrators in the world will embellish 
our pages with their pictures. No magazine hasa 
higher standard than ourown. Succeeding num- 
bers will be illustrated by Frederic Remington, 
Howard Chandler Christy, Louis Loeb, Kenyon 
Cox, Orson Lowell, A. I. Keiler, Jay Hambidge, 
the Misses Cowles, Charles R. Knight, Charles 
L. Hinton, Henry Hutt, and others of the 
highest rank. 
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Tells how men with small capital | 
can make money with a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon. 


A to write for our 200-page free book. | 
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before her departure from that country, she saw in 
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afew weeks thirty or forty of these savage animals, 
and was successful in killing one herself. She was eae See 

with her husband on the Athi River. The plains RUNS I TSELF! Moses 
were covered with short grass. At half past five as a gentle summer shower. You strike alight and 
in the afternoon they climbed into a es, sent | Lhe New England Watch Co. eee ee aay retiree: 
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Make the Girl you Love 
>. a Present of 
the Famous 
ALBRECHT 
Small FURS. 


You have just time to send 
for our comprehensive Fur 
lineator reviewing man 
quisite Small Furs an 
ments suitable for Hol- 
y Gifts. What will give 
her more pleasure than 
one of the modish, durable 
\ Albrecht creations? We 

handle only the World's 

Best in Fursand are located 
in America’s fur center. 
ALBRECHT @ SON, 20 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn 
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antelope and zebras, and the rushing sound of a Handsome Fashion Plate of Stylish Hats, with 
herd galloping past, and last of all the grunt full information how to make them. Every | 
which’awells ErAdually to the neureanushingereas |} 37 Maiden Lane, N. y+ _ 149 State St., Chicago. FREE fy creas sh ondd Deve 16) Pend to ds 
“A startled stillness follows, and then nearer Hy Card Press &5. | 
and nearer comes the grunting, till the lion himself Larger ee. Money | 
appears, walking very slowly, and stopping every Own Ca (s, ceasing “eaay cielan: a 
few yards to roar and roar. TH E H EALTH HABIT : fs ? eee te lscisatas 
On this particular night the watchers heard the Circulars, Pe. 
of grags In front Whenithe seal was over they \ Book, e | 
gan to play, and the noises they made suggeste \ 
mammoth tom-cats. Each repeated the call in Just as Easy to Form as Any Other. 
leaped about. ' | 3, 
rv) in they are unconsciously acquired and grow as we |} NO MORE DARNING. -Where'’s 
mre’ Tas, dn dhe hush of earl more Ne sad? grow, and by the time we learn they are burting | 4 
and durin; ‘my ch, that L thought I heard a US, We find them too strong to be easily broken. RA C | N E F E ET | 
sound in the neighborhood of the bait. Raising Then why not form a good habit, a habit which 
feet apart wil ling walk. 
ae yore ay Rana the jion—which was keep a vigorous stomach; if you have a healthy daimirtbed of sicnenice 
then about forty yards off—charged straight digestion you can drink your beloved coffee savour Recleey 
ies eee ssa iis Spmiee We these things are forced upon the faithful stomach 
charged a second thme, and the next shot hit him {bout any assistar 
he dropped, one could not help feeling a pang of harmless but efficient digestive which will re 
regret, be looked so splendid. He gave about six the stomach of so much extra work. 
sol Ring sighs and ceased to mo Nature furnishes us with such digestives, and || Dept. D. Re 
and horses were to arrive; so we breakfasted, as vspepsin nlets. they give 
and as We finished our meal we saw four lions {ton as Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, they give 
down by the river—a huge male, a loness and {ie overworked stomach just the necessary assist: | 
perfect digestion without any of | 


y. 
of the lion. Spreckels Building, San Francisco, BARA De PAS CORPARTs: < 006 empicin Bebaleg, Culesee:'| 
I }. presses, type, 
lions cracking the bones of their prey in the patch me rt to e ’ 
rubbing? 
turn, and the grass rustled and swayed as they — We do not deliberately form our pet habits, but 
e 
myself on one elbow, [ saw a magnificent Hon will counteract the many bad ones; in other COPYRIGHTED 
standing over the dead zebra, barely twelve feet words, contract the unfashionable habit of being Loorsny 4 
away. He picked up half the zebra {n his mouth, giways well. 10 CENTS. 
and carried it just as a cat does her Kittens, his“), best health habit to get into is to have and on hodklet, ‘The Stoekinette Stiteh,”” 
‘thes: 

toward him, and with my 303 I hit him full In the | with little or no harm; the mischief begins when 
through the shoulder and entered bls heart. As | Form the habit of taking after meals 

“We nearly an hour to wait before our men je, they are combined in such a pleasant prep- 
two big cubs. My husband took a shot—over me &uce 10 secur’ 

th 
























—and the lion fell with a roar. He struggled up the harmful effects of catharties and similar dre , ' 

again, and it was not until the third shot hat he | ‘The habit of taking Stuart's Dyspepsia Table Keep Dry! 

finally tell {nthe river erases: appeared, and they fe" meals is as necessary to the weak stom a tee yourself to start in a new pro: 
went down to the river and cutéa path throu Cf, 28 food itself, and indeed to get the benefit from Keep \ ell! Ad 

the papyrus along which to drag the lion. ie food eaten, nothing better and certainly nothing ° 


was a grand, black-maned beast, well known to Safer can be used. 
the natives as a man-eater and a cattle-thief, A = Many families consider Stuart's Tablets as 
deputation of thanks was sent to my husband by essential in the house as knives and forks. 
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Lenana, the Masai chief.” They consist entirely of natural digestive prin- Gxere ALL STYLES, 240-242 W. 23d Street, New York. 
ciple without the effect or ch eristies of ne ID W ERS 
—e -— drugs; they have no cathartic action, but simply AND WEARERS | 





go to work on the food eaten and digest it. EVERY ONE. 


FENCING. Take into account your bad habits and the 

expense they entail, and then invest fifty cents in 

AT times are changed Is a fact that every pox of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets and see if 

man over forty Is sure to announce with | your digestion for the next month is not vastly 
emphasis. But the change is sometimes improved. 

greater in appearance than in reality, as in a case Ask the clerk in any drug store the name of the 

reported by the Epworth Herald. most successful and popular stomach remedy, 

“How’s this?” said the farmer, who was reading and he will say Stuart's. 


a letter from his son in college. “Come here, . s 
Betsey. Harold Howard Augustus writes that be for Tea 


he wants money to pay his fencing bill. Whaton| (& a | (e) F | Es spects: or sell 25 1b8.f : 
earth does the boy mean?” ey es); Mac kintosh ; 
“I s’pose it's the college pastur’ or somethin’, E A Ss Zz it | Ba : L Rocking 


Matthew. There’s so many pernicketty things Roller ¢ el 
the poor boys at college have to do.” = for Boy Bicycle ; 
“Ho! he!’ It’s lessons in fencing he wants to G ; Pp lbs for hadies’ oF 
Rey. for. Waal, now, that beats all. I've been es = Sled. Transportation 
fencing for forty year, and L never had to go to N % a paid. Send postal for Cata- 
college to learn how.’ —s be ey Jogue ele WG. BAKER 
“But times are changed, Matthew. Fences aint ly ' i= / 
made as they was when we climbed ‘em in Root — o ay 3 Dept. ¥..  Bpringfisld, Mans, 
Hollow.” i= a * 


“I expect that’s so,” said the old man, thought- | 
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fully. “He don’t say whether it's a rail fence or | 
a Wire one, but I reckon he'll learn both ways. 
I never thought a boy of mine would have to go 
to college to learn fencing. Times are changed.” 
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mar will hatch every 
fertile egg put in it, and 
stand up to regular usage 
as well as the most costly. 

Write for free catalogue. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of ‘fe paper, All 
additional pages over eight—which js the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serther directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESK CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered, Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Sliver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it 1s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of inoney by us before the date opposite your 











name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

nuances.—Remember that the publishers 

be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


mu 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your pnper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is ent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this 1s done. 

Cantion against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at thelr own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TEETHING. 


HE time of the first dentition, | 
which lasts usually from the 
infant’s sixth or eighth month 
to the sixteenth, is one of the 
critical periods of life, yet its 
dangers have been greatly 
exaggerated. Formerly it 
was the custom to referevery 

imaginable disease affecting a baby during the 

eruption of its teeth to this process as the cause. 

Now medical! belief is perhaps inclining too far 

the other way, and some doctors refuse to credit 

teething with producing any other than merely 
local troubles. 

The process of cutting teeth is undoubtedly a 
normal one, and in a healthy infant is usually 
accomplished without any great difficulty or dis- 
turbance; but fn puny and sickly children it is 
sometimes laborious and the cause of much 
distress. 

Among the many affections formerly regarded | 
as provoked by teething the most common are 
diarrhwea, cough and convulsions; but probably | 
the last named is the only one caused directly by 
this process. 

When a tooth comes through with difficuity the 
child's nervous system is worn upon by the local 
irritation, and it may become more and more 
irritable, until finally an explosion occurs and the | 
child has convulsions. This is, however, a rare 
occurrence, and it is probable that the nervous 
constitution of such children is already weak, and | 
needs only some slight irritation, whether from , 
the teeth, the stomach, or the skin, to become 
convulsively excited. 

The diarrhoea and the cough are no doubt both 
due to indigestion caused by nervous irritation. 

Local disorders of teething are more common. 
They consist for the most part In inflammation of 
the gums, which are red, swollen and hot, and in 
the drooling of a ropy saliva, 

In order to prevent inflammation the mouth | 
should be kept perfectly clean, being washed out | 
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years, as is shown by the size of the branches and 
the formation of the bark. 

It has been found that the seed-vessels which 
this tree so powerfully retains are so well pro- 
tected that it requires a strong knife with the 


‘ assistance of a heavy hammer to cut the cone into 


sections. No ordinary conditions of temperature 
can make a cone open. 

The London Daily Mail prints the only explana- 
tion yet offered that seems to have any degree of 
plausibility. A well-known botanist, who puzzled 
for several months over the problem, believes 
that the species is perpetuated by fire. He asserts 
that nothing but the intense heat of a forest fire, 
which would sweep a grove of the trees out of 
existence, would compel the cones to release their 
seeds. 

It has been found that under the Influence of 
intense heat they crack open, and the seeds fall 
out uninjured. In any case, the seeds retain their 
vitality for years. 

The explanation is ingenious, but it is not 
universally accepted, and botanists are still asking 
the question: “How does this pine reproduce 
itself?” 


HEROIC STUFF. 


The pioneers of Kentucky—the great Indian 
battle-ground—were, men, women and children 
alike, made of heroic stuff. The annals of the 
state abound in deeds of heroism. In “Kentucky 
Sketches” Mr. Lewis Collins relates an instance 
of boyish fortitude. 


In the year 1791 Captain Hubbell, with a party 
of twenty men, women and children, started down 


| the Ohio River in a flatboat destined for Lime- 


stone, Kentucky. Twice the little party was 
attacked by large bodies of Indians from the 
shore. Several of the men were killed, and the 
band of pioneers was in danger of extermination. 
Fortunately the current of the river bore the boat 
Into midstream beyond the range of the redskin 

ullets. 

When the danger was past, a little son of Mr. 
Plaseut went pp, to the captain, and with great 
coolness asked him to take a bullet out of his 


forehead. 
af wen, Tommy, what’s this?” said Captain 
Hubbell, as he saw the boy’s bloody face. 


Examination showed that a bullet had passed 
through the side of the boat, penetrated the 
forehead of the young hero, and remained under 

ie skin. 

Tommy did not utter a sound as the captain 
with the point of his knife cut a hole in the skin 
and pressed the bullet out. 

“You're a brave one, Tommy,” the captain said. 

“That isn’t all,” sald the boy; and raising his 
arm, he revealed a Piece of bone at the point of 
his elbow, which had been shot off and hung only 
by the skin. 

“Why, Tommy, why didn’t you tell me of this?” 
cried his mother, at sight of the bieeding arm. 

“Because the captain said we mustn’t make any 
noise during the fight,” replied the lad, ‘“‘and I was 
oe if you knew it you would be scared and 
speak.” 


HOSPITALITY ON THE MARCH. 


Mrs. E. B. Custer, in Harper’s Bazar, tells of 
the difficulties of home-making on the plains when 
on the march with a cavalry regiment. 


Mrs. Custer was with the Seventh Cavalry that 
marched and camped and scouted on the route 
laid out for the Kansas Pacitic Railroad. The 
food was monotonous, and those on the march 
over the barren country would tell tantalizing 
tales of the good things they had eaten in the 

ates. 

The habit of hospitality, however, was so fixed 
that the soldiers would merely add a plate for the 
pisttor | or give up their own if there were not 
enough. 

An old officer, in crossing the plains, invited a 
brother officer to dine with him, not knowing that 
his supplies were so low. The “striker” put the 
only two dishes on the mess-chest table. The 
host took in the limited bill of fare at a glance, 
and sald: 

“If you don’t care for rice, help yourself to the 
mustard.” 


THE TICKET CAME BACK. 
A recent number of the Railway Journal con- 


often with a solution-of borax or boric acid, fifteen | tains a well-authenticated story of a railway ticket. 
or twenty grains to the ounce. The baby’s desire | which took a sudden journey on its own account. 
to bite should be gratified by providing it with @| ay a north-bound train on the Colorado and 
hard rubber, ivory or silver object on which to | Southern road passed one of the stations a pas- 
exercise its jaws. senger in a forward car raised a window, and in 

The general health should be carefully watched. an instant lds ticket was blown from his hands 
Any tendency to diarrhoea or especially to consti- 


The passenger naturally fx? it up for lost, and 
pation should be corrected, and the child should | was very much surprised when the baggage- 
be kept in the air ay much as possible. If the 


| Master handed it to him a little while later, 
Nervous symptoms are threatening, sedatives are 


It appears that when the ticket flew through 
the window a south-bound train was passing. 
needed, and it may be necessary to lance the 
gums. 


The suction of that train, which was moving at a 
rapid rate, drew the ticket along with it, and as 
It should be remembered that a teething infant : it passed te neared ot the nerurpoung ean i. 
may have an Illness quite independent of the . was found by the baggage-master. 
teething process, and hence one should never 
neglect to call a doctor under the theory that its 
troubles are all due to the teething, and conse- 
quently are of little moment. 


SIXTEEN TO TWO. 


An instance of the humor which the Civil War 
called forth is found {n a story told of old Parson 
Helton, a Baptist preacher of Tennessee. 


——— 


A MYSTERIOUS TREE. 


Upper California is the home of a tree that has 
puzzled the world. It is a pine, which will grow 
only near the seacoast. Its growth is slow, and 
it does not attain to great size. 

The strange thing about it is that there are, 
to all appearance, insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of the perpetuation of the species. 
Some specimens of it exist in Kew Gardens, 
England. They have been carefully examined by 
competent authorities, and all admit that the tree | 
presents a problem unlike anything elsewhere 
met with. 

This pine produces at regular intervals the 
usual cones containing seeds, but strange to say, 
the cones are so thoroughly protected that the 
seeds cannot be released. The cones are hard 
and tightly closed, and have strong overlapping 
scales. 

More extraordinary still is the fact that the 
pine, after producing its almost invulnerable | 
cones, keeps them hanging on its branches year 
after year. Unless through some peculiar accident, 
the seeds would apparently remain attached to bisno some of them are poor, indeed. But 


the parent tree forever. Many of the cones on | consider the stock from which they come! You 
the trees in Kew Gardens have been there for | see we have to make them out of laymen.” 


the Union Army, and two in the Confederate. 
When the old minister had reached his eighty- 
eighth year some one, who did not know about 
his sons’ views, asked bim where his sympathies 
lay. during the war. 
‘My s: mpathies were with the Union by four- 
teen thajort ,” said the old man. 





LET US HOPE NOT. 


Johnny was spelling his way through a marriage 
notice in the morning paper. 

“ ‘At high noon,’ ” he read, “ ‘the clergyman took 
his stand beneath the floral bell, and to the music 
of the wedding march the contradicting parties 
moved down the —'” 


elder sister, ‘ ‘Contracting.’ '” 
“Well,” stoutly contended Johnny, “they’ll be 
contradicting parties after a while!’ 





they’re a pretty poor lot,” 


“As for the clergy, 
sald a grumblin Wyman. “Yes,” returned the 


He had eighteen sons, sixteen of whom were in | 


“Not ‘contradicting,’ Johnny,” interrupted his - 




















COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 

frice” whitens the teeth without injury. Lado. | 
BATTLES wants you tosell his Seeds at home. Make 
big mony. New pli Fine outfit free, Write 


to-day. Prank H. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester,N.Y. 


NTS YOUR NAME. PevaxbBae 15S¢ 


PEN AND PENCIL. po muin | 
MARKS | 
ANYTHING 
‘STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAHP CO, F350, NEW HAVEN.CONN, 


DECEMBER 6, 1900, 





Renown i: ts 
New 


Sunday 
School 
Times 


More famous writers have been 
engaged for contributions to the 
forthcoming issues of The Sunday 
School Times than at any other 
period in its history. Each issue 
will be of exceptional value to 
every home lover—to every Chris- 
tian of every denomination. 


OYS, how about that Rifle you've 

wanted so long—got it yet? If 

not, it’s a good time now to jog Santa 

Claus about it; guess you’ve waited 

long enough! If you work it right, 
chances are you'll get one for 


Christmas. 


Here are two; both made specially 
for boys. One is the famous Stevens 
‘* Favorite,’? which thousands of 
Companion boys already have. The 
other is our new Rifle — 


Stevens “Crack-Shot” 


20-inch barrel. Weight 4 Ibs. 
Shoots B. B. and C. B. Caps. Also 
short rim-fire cartridges. Has 
an automatic safety catch and 
cannot be discharged by 
accident. 
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Dr, Newell Dwight Hillis will 
write on the problems that 
face the 20th Century minister. 


Robert C. Ogden will write of 
some striking example of 
the strict adherence to high 
standards of men active and 
prominent in the business 
world. 






















PRICES: 


“Crack-Shot”’ 
Oreasichs $4.00. 


“Favorite” 
With open sights, 


$6.00. 


No. 18, 
With target 
sights, 





Rey. F. B. Meyer will give 
seven reasons for joining the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 






Articles for everybody—young 
and old—will be written by Ian 
McLaren, Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Amos R. Wells, Margaret EH. 
Sangster, Israel Zangwill, J. R. 
Miller, Dr. Schauffler and many 
others equally well known. The 
famous Lesson Helps will be 
better than ever. 


Price reduced to $1.00 a year. 
Liberal offers for club subscriptions. 


Issued every week. 
Send for Prospectus. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 





mium. 
Send two-cent stamp for 132-page 

trated Catalogue and Dick Out the Rite you 

then “work” Santa Claus to get it for you. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
B 


» Mass. 


Ius- 
want— 









Free—Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar, 1901—Free. 


Consists of five destans. 10% x 124, elegantly lithographed in beautiful colors and gold, on extra heavy plate 


stock. They represent 
The first sheet is the calendar proper, as it contains the entire twelve months’ calendar dates ru 2 
the plaque, with a backeround of royal purple. The other four designs contain figures typif; Morning. 
“Noon,” “Evening” and ® Night,” modeled in colors appropriate to the time of day represented, and - 
relief plaques. set against rich plush mats of allvery blue, bright apple green, rich peacock blue and deep 
crimson. These four plaques have no lettering whatever to mar their artistic beauty, und are designed 
expressly for decorative purposes, Each of the five sheets has a separate hanger, which can be retained or 
removed, #0 that the plaques and calendar can be used singly or together, framed or unframed, to decorate 
your home in an almost endless variety of ways which your own ingenuity and artistic taste will suggest. 

This illustration of one of the plaques gives but a faint idea of the rich coloring, exquisite paaats aot superb 
decorative effect of the calendar. It is superior to many calendars offered in the Art stores for $1. 


Mailed free for ten FAIRBANK’S FAIRY SOAP wrappers, or seven 2-ct. stamps. 


Have you tried the new oval cake of FAIRY SOAP —the same FAIRY quality, the new FAIRY shape, 
unquestionably the best floating white soap ever made? Endorsed by the wives of # majority of U. S. Senators 
and by many other prominent women. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Mfrs. also of Gold Dust Washing Powder. 


handsomely decorated Dresden china plaques, on rich plush backgrounds, no two allke 
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New England and Other Matters. 


In January next Hon. George P. McLean, 
whose portrait appears on our front cover, will 
be inaugurated Governor of Connecticut. The 
governor elect was born in Simsbury, not quite 
forty-four years ago, and was brought up on a 
farm. He worked a year or two as a newspaper 
reporter, after completing a course at the Hartford 
High School, studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1882. His native town sent Mr. 
McLean to the General Assembly for two terms ; 
he was afterward the state senator from his | 
district, and by President Harrison’s appoint- 
ment he served four years as United States | 
district attorney for Connecticut. 


Vermont also is to have an Old Home 
Week, and the legislature has designated that 
calendar week which includes “ Bennington battle | 
da August Ith. Governor Stickney is the 
president of en association which has already 
been formed to promote the festival, and every 
other Vermonter is evidently prepared to hold | 
up his hands. That is the spirit that should be 
shown—in Connecticut and Rhode Island, we 
may add, as well as in the northern tier of states. 





While playing football the other day, a 
lad in Westbrook, Maine, slipped and fell in such 
a manner as to fracture his leg. Accidents like 
this have happened before, of course, but the 
unusual feature of the case is that, during his 
sixteen years, the Westbrook boy has six times | 
suffered broken bones. His arms and his legs 
seem to give way on the slightest provocation, a 
state of things that, to put it mildly, is somewhat 
embarrassing. Yet it is a question whether a | 
brittle-boned man does not stand almost as good 
a chance of a happy life as one who is thin- 
skinned or hot-blooded. 

Long-distance story-tellers in Maine | 
have formed an association. One of its members 
is a Bar Harbor man who on one occasion 
unreeled a narrative that lasted twenty-five hours. 
Ie invented the story as he went along. The 
rules of the association provide that stories shall 
be free from features objectionable to ladies, and 
that story-tellers shall be allowed “time out” for 
meals. On this basis the man who tells the 
longest and best original story at any meeting 
will win a prize. We infer, although it is not | 
expressly stated, that the most patient listener 
will get a prize also. The danger to be feared— 
barring vocal paralysis and deafness, of course— 
is that if the association enrolls many members 
having a gift of deliverance equal to that of the 
Bar Harbor man, it wilt have to remain in 
continuous session. 
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Ladysmith After the Siege. 


If the descriptions given of the state of affairs 
at Ladysmith just after the relief be true, the 
inhabitants will not soon forget that terrible 
time. Mr. H. Babington Smith, writing in the | 
National Review, tells of his own entrance | 
into Ladysmith. He says: 

“Every one was anxious to visit Ladysmith as 
soon as the way was open, but the military 
authorities gave passes with a sparing hand, lest 
the throng of new arrivals should increase the 
difficulties of revictualling the starving town. 
Lord Dundonald and his cavalry entered on 
Wednesday morning, and Sir Redvers Buller 
on Thursday. During Saturday and Sunday 
several of the besieged, and some who had visited | 
the town since the relief, began to arrive at 
Maritzburg, bringing very gloomy accounts of | 
the state of affairs there, 

“Tt was a city of the dead. There was no 
movement in the streets, no life or enthusiasm 
in the half-starved garrison. Men by the road- 
side were so exhausted and listless that they 
hardly raised their heads to look at the troops 
entering the town. They were pale and 
bloodless from want of food, sun and exercise, 

“The contrast between them and the relieving 
force was striking. Buller’s soldiers had had 
hard work, exposure and severe fighting, but 
they had been well supplied with good food. 
They were robust, full-blooded, mrud-stained, 
sun-baked and ragged. War-hardened, strong 
and confident, they were a complete coutrast to 
the pale, listless specters of Ladysmith. 

“This was the impression produced on those 
who first entered Ladysmith. It was perhaps 
not exaggerated, but a few days sufticed to bring 
about a considerable change. 1 arrived there 
five days after Buller’s entry, There was then 
plenty of movement in the streets. There were 
thin and haggard faces from which the worn aud 
anxious look had not yet vanished, but the 
prevailing tone was cheerful. A few days of 
good food will work wonders for half-starved 
men. They had learned to walk about the streets 
in daylight and on a week-day without the ever 
present apprehension of a possible shell, and 
without the thought in the back of their minds 
of what would happen when the 
were at an end.” 
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New Juvenile Books. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




























N.E. WATER COLORS. Pastel effect, Outfit $1.) Money mage in rai 
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ation for positions in busi 
pardleulars ‘address CARNELL & Hort, Albany, N. 


MY SITUATION 


. | WITH FOWLE BROS. & CO. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 

H. Ansart, Woburn, Write to. BURD 

4 Washington St., Boston, for pros} 


HOW MY HEAD 


NERVEASE 


| will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 

adaches. Costs 2 cents. At druggists, 
Nervease Co., Boston, Sample 10 cents. 
OUR 
Bor HAPPY! 


Cata- 
}s_logue Free. W. Whiteman, Chatham, N.Y. 


" Institute and Train 
ihe Schook, STAMMERERS' a'vremont St oston. 
is a year’s subscription to Mustrated 


12 CENTS tai Monthly, a Recreation Magazine. 
% pp. Address > E ROUTE, Dept. B, Calais, Me. 
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Young men to learn telegraphy. 
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tricity and mag Miniature | 150-SHOT $] 00 
things wireless telegraph, battery, 200 
1s, 4 r, conductors, Iuswlatori permit: | AIR RIFLE, 
hent and electro-uni duction coll, a : 
pent and electroimaxnets, Induction coll, etc. Most! rhe celebrated King Air Kifle will make any bo; 
dorined for tine. iaving” imoctian nt feat | happy. Repeater. Will send 150 shots without reload- 
inclinations. All complete, #1.65. _W Serica! | ing.’ X straight, reliable shooter with no soldered joints 
Liberty 1b & 417 Broad 8 7 | towet out of order. A Xmas Present most acceptable. 









Sent anywhere for $1.00 and expressage. Send for our 
new Holiday Catalogue, just out. 


New York. 





NOVEL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
A PURSE “ér" FUR. 


The Cutest Thing Imaginable. 
Made in all Furs. WM. T. PARSONS, 


Prices 50c. to $1.75. | 56 West Cedar S8t., 
Send for Circular. BOSTON, MASS. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Draws threads for hemetitching. Rips and 
out machine stitching and bastings. 
your finwers. Money back if you say 80. 
s Wanted. A. i. DEMERRI 
% CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


For the Honor of the School. 


A story of school life and interscholastic sport. Bi pie! 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, author of “ The Half- : 
Back.” Illustrated by C. M. Retyga. ramo, cloth, 


In the Days of Jefferson, 


Or, The Six Golden Horseshoes. 





Ostrich Feathers = Ostrich Farm 

















le of republican simplicity. By HEZEKIAH 
WORTH, author of “In the Boyhood of DON’T PAY $2.00 f2r..87 
“The Story of Magellai The Treasure Feather when we send you, pre- 
Illustrated by Frank T, Meritt. _ramo, pee ‘an equally good. one, 12 
$1.50. nehes, long, broad and glossy, 


, r 7 = ‘feather, 
Reuben James, y In curl 
A Hero of the Forecastle. 

By CYRUS TOWNSEND BR ADY, author of 
“Paul Jones,” “The Grip of Honor,” etc. A new 
volume “in the Young Heroes of Our Navy Series. 
Illustrated by GrorGce Gises and others, r2mo, 
cloth . . 7 » < $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. | 


es long, 
funded if 
not Send 2-cent stamp 
for illustrated price-list of boas, 

s. plumes and tips, 
nn California farm. 
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F you made a collection of the blunders of 
women in the last quarter century, the 
largest and finest specimen would be 

this: The 
price is so tempting! She buys tea, for exam- 
ple. She doesn’t consider whether it is high 
or low grade. Iflow grade, she actually pays 
double price since she must use double quan- 
tity for sufficient strength. Yet for one cent 
she could have had four cups of one of Chase 
& Sanborn’s “Original Package’ Teas 


grown to private order. 


“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
TEAS. 

ysa Oolong). 

Koh-i-noor (Eng. Breaktast). 

Orange Pekoe (India& Ceylon). 











When You Have cpyisal 


all other substitutes for coffee and have grown tired of 
them, as you will, and when you can no longer 
drink real coffee because it makes you bilious, 
nervous, dyspeptic, miserable, then try 


Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee. 


Prepared from the finest hard wheat by a 
peculiar process that gives it the flavor of fine 
Mocha and Java, but unlike them, it does not 
produce biliousness or nervousness. It aids 
digestion and gently regulates the system. It is 
nourishing and satisfying. Your grocer sells it. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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III. 


‘Royar Pearn 


Is unequaled for curing Pimples and Black- 
heads. Itremoves Freckles and Moth Spots, 
makes the Skin Bright and Sparkling. 


A Great Offer. 


As a special inducement for you to try ROYAL 
we will, on receipt of 50 cents in stamps, send exp’ 
paid to any address one 5 nt bottle ROYAL PEARL 
and aa5-cent jar HALE’S EGG FOAM SHAMPOO, FREE, 
if order is received before January 1, 1901. Address, 

THE H. R. HALE COMPANY, 
Box 25, Hartford, Conn. 


THE 
BROCKTON 
FAIR 













Souvenir Fosters 


BY MAIL, 25 CENTS EACH. 
artistic Two-Color Poster ey 
No.1,% Red Tandem; N 







for health... F b 
it,: buf it is:more than a bevera, 
food and a in one. Itis 

food for the sick, a nutrient tonic for the’: 
convalesc dnt, ah 
















THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. fj 
WESTFIELD, N, Y. § 
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SILVER POLISH 


E WANT 
Boys and 
Girls to Sell 


“NO-RUB” 
Silver Polish. 


Guaranteed not to 
injure the finest sil- 
ver or silver-plated 
ware. Cleans with- 


silver-cleaning 
easy. 

10c., 25c., B0c. Sizes. 

Cash commission 

rT premiums. 


money back 
t sell, Send 


Ic 
Dp for Premium Catalogue. 


QUEEN MFG. CO. 
Sudbury Bldg.. Boston 









ARAMA, 


The Youth's 
Companion’s 


Fifth Annual 
Exhibition 
of Amateur 
Photographs 
Comprising thousands of ex- 
mples taken during 1900, is 


ow open, and the public is 
cordially invited to attend. 
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Open Daily, 9 to 4. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING, 


201 Columbus Ave. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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“CRESCO” 


BK CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 




























WASHING POWDER 















at Sides. 

_ Whore theCresco 24 OZ. PACKAGE 
is not kept by deal- 

ers it will be sent, 

postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 
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OF ALL GROCERS. 







AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 





“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


The following custom formerly 
prevailed :— ® 

On Shrove Tuesday, all the scholars 
being assembled, the cook fried a 
pancake which it was his duty to 
throw over a high bar, from which 
a curtain hung, dividing the upper 
school from the lower. His success 
was generously rewarded, 












Many housekeepers consider 
the cake of Williams’ splendid 
White Glycerine Toilet Soap, 
which is put in every 
package of Ivorine 
Washing Powder, 
alone worth aff that 
they pay for both to- 
F gether. 
























«Cook. 


The best way to cook well is to cook 
witha Richmond A@itige. 

A Richmond ee ‘good cook all in itself. 
Its oven maintai an even temperature, 
just the degree you want. The oven ther- 
mometer tells you exactly what the baking 
heat or the roasting heat is. It is quick 
in its response to your regulating. 

No disagreeable odors, smoke or steam 
escape into the kitchen, because the system 
of oven ventilation carries them up the 
chimney. The draft is excellent, the sys- 
tem of flues perfect. 

It is economical of fuel, because its round 
corner fire-box gives complete combustion 
of the coal. 

It’s no wonder the Richmond Range 
bakes well. It is built that way. There’s 
none other like the 


RICHMOND 



































lf he failed, he was pelted with 
books. 


Fun for the Little Folks, 


A SET OF 6 SIDE-SPLITTING 
ELEPHANT CARDS, PRINTED 
IN 5 COLORS. 


ADDRESS 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Proprietors of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps 


If the cake was satisfactorily 
thrown the scholars scrambled to 
secure it whole and unbroken, and 
the successful boy was by old usage 
presented with a guinea by the Dean. 
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The custom is long since abolished, 
but boys still like pancakes, and 
always will. 

The H-O Co. has two sorts of 
flours for pancakes—a mixturesof 
Rice, Wheat Flour, and Corn, called 
Pancake Flour, and a prepared Buck- 
wheat flour; both self-raising, and 
to be had at all grocers. 


FOOD CHOPPER 


war TINNED “Ge 
will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. It will enable 
her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 
teed to chop raw meat. It is strong, won’t break or get out of 
order. You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 
— one for mut butter, with each chopper. 
i Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 


many other household helps—free. Send 4cents for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper’’—contains 200 recipes. 
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Send for Catalogue. 


The Richmond Stove Co., 
Norwich, Conn. 






THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Fast Time to 
Portland 


No. 100, $1.60. 



































Heat Seats ES ee 0 
€ wi will cost to 7 Rooms 95 CHICA Go 










Ee aie on 9 Rooms 125 & NORTH-WESTERN 
You F anew DIGHTON. ie PIPING, RAIL WA Y 
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WARRANTED, ALL COMPLETE. 





JHE “CHICAGO-PORTLAND SPE- 
CIAL” leaves Chicago 6.30 p. ™. 
daily, via Chicago-Union Pacific and North 


AN “same By House 
eal. = with a 
































make life comfortable, also describes 
our large variety of fine rubber goods 
sent free. The “Tyrian’” Combination 
Fountain Syringe and Hot- Water Bottle 
one of our leaders. For sale by 
dealers; if you fail to find it we will 
mail one for $2.00. TYER RUBBER 
Co. (Dept. B), Andover, Mass. 


everything. The Pacific Express leaves 
10.30 p. m. daily. Call on any agent 
for tickets or address 

368 Washington Street, Boston 
461 Broadway, - - New York 


HEN you buy a Dighton you pay Western Line, arrives Portland, Oregon, 
: STA for the value of the furnace. The afternoon of third day. No change of 
T H . } e pro rata cost of the expenses of a ‘ . 
E NDARD big city store are not added. Sart eens in Dining Cars. sre 
erry fe Regardless of price, it is impossible for Librfty Cars with barber. Tour 
£s Worth Reading, you to buy a heater that will last longer Sleepers daily. Personally conducted 
our booklet, which tells you how to ig on and give better results than the excursions every week. The best of 


Dighton Furnace. 
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BIGHTON FURNACE CO. Taunton, Mass. 


See a 
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PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, 


Late President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


From a Portrait Bust recently placed in the Boston Public Library. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


A life-size bronze bust of the late Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has recently been 
set up in the Boston Public Library, of which 
he was a trustee. It stands in a niche in 


the southern wall of the courtyard, opposite the | 


windows that overlook the courtyard from the 
main staircase. 

Our cover-page illustration gives a good idea 
of the bust, which is the work of Mr. Richard E. 
Brooks, and is considered an excellent likeness 
It shows General Walker in military uniform. 
The base of the bust bears his name, and a 
bronze plate at the back makes modest mention 
of his public services. __ 


When the Indian brass band from 
Maine goes on parade, gorgeous in paint and 
feathers, Porto Ricans will begin to realize that 
they area part of a wonderful country. These 
Indians belong to the Passamaquoddy tribe and 
live at Pleasant Point village, near Eastport, and 
it is said they have various strings to their bow 
They handle brass instruments in musicianly 
fashion. They can give a negro minstrel show, 
and they make a specialty of a regular Indian 
exhibition, with war-dances and all the trimmings. 
The Indians have been successful at giving 
entertainments in down-east towns, and it seems 
a promising speculation to take them to Porto 
Rico. They will be more of a novelty there 
than anything that ever entered into a native’s 
dream. 


The camera frequently tells unpalatable 
truths, and sometimes it goes to the other 
extreme, and prevaricates shockingly. When 
Connecticut carpenters sued a South Manchester 
man who had refused to pay them for rooting 
two ice-houses, the defendant introduced photo- 
graphs which seemed to show that daylight was 
plainly visible through large holes in the roofs. 
On the face of it the carpenters had done a 
wretched job. But their attorney demonstrated 
that the roofs were water-tight, that the sensitive 
plate bad caught light-rays no eye could have 
seen, —rays that filtered through overlapped 
shingles,—and that these rays were the only 
“cracks in the roof," no others existing. 
this is worth remembering. Perhaps it is the 
light of joy transfiguring one’s face when he 
visits the photographer that makes the unsus- 
pected wrinkles show ? 


— > —__—_. 


Mysterious Patagonia. 


Is it possible that on this American continent 
we have a huge beast of prey hitherto absolutely 
unknown? 

Twenty years ago the explorer, Chaworth 
Musters, was encamped with the Tehuelche 
Indians on the Senguer River in Patagonia. 
The hunters killed a couple of ostriches, which 
proved tuv poor to eat and so were left where they 
fell. The next day it was discovered that they 
had been dragged down into the river, and their 
half-devoured remains were visible there in a 
shallow, while the tracks of a great, pantherlike 
beast were seen in the sand. 

The puma, or panther, of the cordillera grows 
to an immense size. Not long ago a hunter shot 
one which measured nine feet from the nose to 
the tip of the tail; but the tracks of this mys- 
terious animal were far larger than the biggest 
puma’s. 

The Tehuelches said that they were the tracks 
of the water-tiger, a creature of which they 
professed to feel mortal terror. They described 
it as a huge yellow tiger, desperately savage, 
which haunted the streams and lakes, and they 
said they were afraid to go into deep water for 
fear of being pulled down by it; and they added 
that no bullet could kill this monster, as it was 
quite invulnerable. 

More recently Don Carlos Ameghino has been 
in the same country among the Tehuelches, and 
heard the same story from them of this huge 
yellow tyrant of the waters. ‘They told him that 
it had a short head and short, thick legs and long, 
webbed feet with great claws something like a 
bear’s. In their own language they called it the 
Jemisch ; and finally they showed him a piece of 
skin which they said belonged to it. 

Sefior Ameghino, who is a naturalist, was not 


a little astonished to find that this piece of skin: 


had imbedded in it, under the hair, a number of 
small, hard, horny plates. ‘The jemisch, in fact, 
was armor-clad. No wonder the Tehuelches had 
described it to Musters as invulnerable. 

Another Argentine naturalist. Don Francisco 
Moreno, the director of the La Plata Museum, 
has discovered in a cave on Consuelo Cove 
in’ western Patagonia the bones and skin of 


an enormous ground -sloth, the grypotherium. ; 
remains are not fossilized, but fresh, and , 
Sefior Moreno is of the opinion that the ice-cold | 


The 





aw 


has acted as a natural refrigerator and 
rved them there ever since the glacial epoch. 

The grypotherium has always been supposed 
hy geologists to belong to the class of extinct 
animals, 


All) 


But the extraordinary thing is that | 


THE YOUTH’S 


the skin discovered by Senor Moreno proves to 
be exactly like the skin of the mysterious jemisch 
in having hard, horny plates under the hair. 
Strange questions are raised by this discovery. 
| What kind of creature can the Jemisch of the | 
‘Indians be? Can it be a gigantic ground-sloth | 
| which has been developed into a “water-tiger ?”” 
' Or is it some entirely new order of carnivorous 
animal altogether? ‘The scientific man who will 
go to Patagonia and find the answer to this ques- 
tion has a good chance of winning immortality. 


—_—_~0»—_—_ 


Openings for Women. 


Even in Russia one may witness the somewhat 
novel sight of women taking upon themselves 
the duties of apothecaries’ clerks. They have 
been employed in this capacity for some years, 

‘and it is said that the people as well as the 
| apothecaries prefer them to men. 


In Germany a movement in the same direction 
has been started. The Wurttemberg minister of 
| education has resolved to give women a chance 
to secure the necessary instruction, so that they 
may pass the exwminations. German apothe- 
caries’ clerks have to undergo a severe course of 


study. 

But let it not be supposed that when this hard 
study has been submitted to, the women clerks 
will (have easy, remunerative employment. It is 
| because the employment is neither easy nor ; 
remunerative that it is to be offered to them. | 
German apothecaries’ clerks are expected to be | 
‘on duty from seven or eight in the morning till 
ten or eleven at night, and every other night 

they must attend to the night-bell. 

For this work they receive from fifteen to 
twenty-two dollars a month, with board and 
Iodging, or thirty to thirty-seven dollars without 
board. In a few exceptional cases an assistant 
may receive as much as fifty dollars a month. 
It is hardly a wonder that young men do not | 
crowd into this field of employment. It is the’ 
difficulty of securing assistants, especially in | 
villages, which has made the apothecaries willing 
to consider the employment of women. 
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| Literary Legacies. \ 
A sure cure for the failing prosperity of a 
Village or a district is to capture a genius. The 
i ultimate result is a literary shrine—and the 
Windsor Mayazine has lately demonstrated | 
| that shrines are profitable things. | 


i The writer of the article shows that more than 
eleven thousand dollars is netted yearly at 
Stratford-on-A von in admission fees to Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, Ann Hathaway's cottage, and 
soforth, In one year it is estimated twenty-three 
thousand visitors enter the town and put money 
into the pockets of its inhabitants. Altogether 
the dead poet_is worth fifty thousand dollars a ; 
year to his native town. 

Thanks to Sir Walter Scott’s hallowing 
influence, Kenilworth Castle is visited by thirty 
thousand persons who pay about four thousand 
dollars to enter the hoary ruin, and a fair amount ! 
in flecaninients purchase of souvenirs and so 
forth. 

For years past over forty thousand persons 
annually have visited the Burns Monument at 
Alloway, and thirty-six thousand five hundred 
paid threepence each in one year to inspect the 
poet's cottage. : 

Dove Cottage, the home of Wordsworth and also ; 
of De ({uineey has two to three thousand visitors 
annually, who pay sixpence admission in addition 
to their outlay in the neighborhood. 

Obviously the be: ut not the greatest, legacy 
of genius is the liter shrine. 
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12 CENTS fs a year’s subscription to [lustrated 
Railroad Monthly, a Recreation Magazine. 

pp. Address SUNRISE ROUTE, Dept. B, Calais, Me. 
NGORA CATS FOR SALE. All ages, colors 

cA “and prices. “Send stamp for price:list and partic. 
ulnrs to C,H. DAVISON, Waterville, Maine. | 
NEW METHOD. Folded 


BABKOK STATIONERY. Sz", MEtxD;,fotet 


tachment, ready for mailing, sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price—2 quires %c., 1 quire lie. Best quality 
heavy paper,white,cream white. pink or delicate green. 
Address D, M. Babcock, 26 Lancaster St., Worcester, Mass. 

Ladies and young people to 


WANTED. efi 


investigate our ten- 





















Devks, Silver Sets, Ete. "WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
an} 
send to F. W. BIRD & SO: 
nal Red Rope Roofing —or PARO 
A Fashionable 
Every winter, to enjoy lawn 


orders of Toilet Articles, 
with which we give, Kree, haniduome Chairs, Couches, 
SHUMWAY COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
Before puttin Kcind of a roof | 
OOFS Walpole, Mass, or Chicag 
samples of NEPONSET = ih 
ROOFING. Each Toll a complete k 
BSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS: | 
Migratio 
$ to California 
fates, balls and novel enter- 
tainments of the smart set. 


Lavish hospitality here 
| creates a mctropolitan atmos- 
» phere in semi-tropic gardens. 
9g Persons you like to meet— 
in resort hotels and on 
the California Limited, daily, 
Chicago to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, via 
Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 
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‘Palin extra, 10 cents. 
tor stamp. WM. L. PUFFER, Brockton, 











COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 1, 1900, 


N, 12 inches high, post-paid, 
Deve! ription 
a8. 


as 


25 cents, 


NOVEL CHRISTMAS GIFT, 
A PURSE “ér* FUR. 


The Cutest Thing Imaginable, 
Made in all Furs, WM. T. PARSONS, 
Prices 50c. to $1.75. 56 West Cedar St., 
Send for Circular. BOSTON, MASs,” 


CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 

and holes in the fire- 

box lining of your 

stove. Itis a combina- 

tion of powdered fire- 

clays and plumbago. 

Mix with water and 

use like mortar or - 

cement. Any one 

can use it. Keep 

a box on hand. It's 

cheap. Buy it of 

stove-dealers, and 

at hardware and 

general stores. 

Write us if you 

can’t get it. 
Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 
ife of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


1-lb. Cans, 25 Cts. 2-lb. Cans, 50 Cts. 

The only high-grade package Coffee ever 
successfully put on this market and sold at 
25 cents per pound, where the label ov the 
can tells you what is 7# the can. It has 
found a steadily increasing sale because it 
was good in the beginning, and has been good 
all the time; and the sales will further in- 
crease because it will always be good. 

Why don’t YOU use it? 

Boston Blend is all Coffee — all good 
Coffee — and the cans cohtain 16 ounces and 
32 ounces of Coffee respectively. 

Asa Special Offer to readers of The 
th's Conpanion Who will mention or en- 
thi . we will send 4 Ibs. (two 2-1b. 


prepani, to any address in 
and upon receipt of $1.00. 


ES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Carpets and Rugs. 


We are just now offering Persian, Indian, Kirman, Hin- 
doostan, Hydrabad, Turkish and other Standard Popular 
Varieties at Exceptionally Low Prices in order to 

unload as much as possible before stock-taking time. 

We are the exclusive Boston handlers of the favorite Saxony 

xf , R They are made up on true Oriental patterns and 

| po! 
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us. 
ess great wearing qualities. 
isome Rugs make good Christmas Gifts, and by taking 
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Ys advantage of this Special Sale you can give an article rich in value at little cost 10 | F@ 
gt you. Why not make your own home a Christmas present of a few choice Rugs é 
vi or a new Carpet before holiday company comes ? % 
ay . x 
* Joel Goldthwait & Company, % 
g 169 WASHINGTON ST., near Cornhill and af 
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Adams Square Subway Station, BOSTON. 


What more 
acceptable 


Christmas 
Gift 
than a fancy 
package of the 


BOSTON 
CHOCOLATES 


MADE BY 


nthe Fahey 
Tj 











Vo.tume 74. Numper 50. 
$1.75 a Year. Sinore Copies 5 Cents. 

















& had been weeks of rain when 
Neil Davidson took his first journey as 
post-rider, and the creeks were all 
above their banks. At Buttermilk Ford he 
and his horse were nearly carried away by 
the broad, foaming white current, and the 
water still glimmered all over his homespun 
clothes like dew on a cobweb as he galloped 
into the open sunshine of the settlement. 

A girl in a pink dress stood in an open 
doorway, playing with a great leaping, bark- 
ing dog. Neil had never seen such a dog 
before, for there was not another like him in 
western North Carolina. 
heavy-limbed, close-haired, crop-eared, with 
one of those magnificent heads which in men 
betoken statesmanship. The young man 
looked more at the dog than at the girl as 











He was strong, 


he rode toward them; but when the girl 
straightened up to wait for him, there was 
something in her small, dark face which held 
his attention. 





“Good day!” he said, ‘Can you tell me 
where Samuel Abernethy, the postmaster, 
liv r 
















Right here,” the girl answered. She was 
at Neil. Then her face lighted. 
she cried. “Don’t you remember 

me, Neil? I’m Dolly Abernethy, the little 
girl you saved from the Indians.” 

Neil sprang from his horse. “No!” he 
cried, excitedly. He came close and looked 
into her eyes. “Yes,” he said, slowly. 


“Why, you’ve hardly changed, only you've 
grown up. That was thirteen years ago!” 

They were helpless for a moment in their 
pleasure, and gazed wonderingly at each other, 
too much surprised to speak. Then Neil gave 
a little laugh. ‘How you cried!” he remem- 
bered. 

She laughed, too, but a shadow of fright came 
into her eyes. “Oh, when that Indian ran for 
me!” she said, with a shudder. “I dream of 
it yet, sometimes. And if you hadn’t been 
there —”” 

They both flushed a little and were silent, 
gratitude is such an awkward commodity to 
give and receive. 

After a moment Neil glanced down at the 
dog, who had been watching him with a look 
of dignified investigation. “Where did you 
get him?” Neil asked. 

“Tie’s not mine or my uncle’s,” Dolly 
answered. ‘Samuel Abernethy is my uncle, 
you know. Mr. Raynes left him here to be 
taken care of. He’s an imported boarhound 
and cost a lot of money. Something was the 
matter with him, and Mr. Raynes was afraid 
he would die; so he brought him here, because 
Uncle Samuel knows all about dogs.” She 
stooped and patted the dog, and he looked into 
her eyes with appreciative sadness. “He 
nearly died of lonesomeness at first,’”’ she went 
on, “he wanted his master so much—didn’t 
you, Boone? His name’s Daniel Boone.” 

Neil patted him, too. ‘Lonesome, was he?” 
he said, sympathetically. ‘Is his master Mr. 
Horace Raynes, the one there’s been so much 
talk about lately ?’” 

Dolly nodded. “Yes, and he’s a good man, 
Neil. His enemies have got up all this talk 
about his being in a plot against the govern- 


ment. He will prove his innocence—just wait 
and see!”” 

“I don't know,’’ Neil said. “He was a 
Tory.” 


“Why, so was my uncle,” cried the girl, ‘‘but 
that’s past now! They’ve accepted the new 
government, and the same faithfulness which 
made them more loyal than other people to the 
king makes them loyal to the President now. 
You’re not one of the kind who think the 
Tories were all thieves and murderers, are 
you?” 

Neil turned very grave. ‘No, I’m not quite 
that kind,” he said. He looked down at the 


moist portmanteau on his arm, and suddenly 


could spend in talk. “Where’s your uncle, 
Dolly?’’ he asked. “I must exchange mail 
with him and goon. I’m late already.” 

“My uncle is sick. I have to be postmaster 
to-day,” Dolly said. ‘Come in.” 

She led the way into the house, and Neil and 
the dog followed her. “You don't know how 
important I feel,’’ she went on, after she had 
brought the key and was unlocking the mail- 
bag. “Why, everything is soaking wet inside! 
What’s the matter?” 

She lifted up a moist letter; its address 
was blurred. Neil began examining the bag. 
“There must be a leak in it somewhere,” he 
said. “I was nearly carried away at the ford 


OH, BUT YOU DARED NOT!’ SHE LAUGHED BACK. 
OATH OF 


remembered there was a limit to the time he | 


victory had killed her. Her mother, for 


whom she used to ery so constantly when 
she was among the Indians, lived here 
with her uncle, too, but was away just 


now, Visiting a married daughter. And so 


“HAVEN'T YOU TAKEN THE 
THE POSTAL SERVICE?’ ’? 


they talked on. The big dog stood by, sniffing 
at the letters. He had pricked up his ears 
when Dolly had spoken his master’s name, but 
she and Neil were too much interested in their 
reminiscences to notice him much, and pretty 
soon he walked stealthily out of the room. 

Dolly had sorted out the two or three letters 
which belonged in her office, and when the 
others were dry she added the few which she 
was to send out, refilled the portmanteau and 
locked it. Neil put the strap over his shoulder, 
glad at the thought that in two weeks he would 
come again. 

Post-riding seemed to Neil a wonderful 


fingers shook a little in the surprise of receiving 
it, and to steady them he patted Boone an 
instant. Then he read. 

“Something dreadful has happened, Neil,” 
the note said. Neil caught the tone of alarm as 
if Dolly’s voice had spoken, 
and he turned a little pale 
under his tan. “You remem- 
ber the letter we looked at 
together — that letter’ from 
Horace Raynes to the Pres- 
ident? It is lost. The gov- 
ernment agents have been 
inquiring of all the post- 
masters, and—O Neil, uncle 
sent for me, and I had to 
tell how the mail was wet 
and we dried it together, 
and how I recognized the 
handwriting and pointed it 
out to you. When | had said 


they looked that they thought 
you had taken it. After- 
ward I heard one of them 
say that your friends were 
all enemies to Raynes. They 
are here now, and I am 
sending Boone out to meet 
you with this note so that 
you can try to remember 
what became of the letter. 
Could the fire have snapped 
out on it and burned it up? 
I told them I thought it 
might, and they laughed. 
But, Neil, I can’t remember 
anything about it when we 
were putting back the mail, 
can you?” 

The words were clear and 
brave so far, but the last of 
the note had been blotted 
by tears. Neil’s own eyes 
clouded as he studied it. 

“It’s my fault—all my 
fault,” the words cried 
brokenly, “and, O Neil, if 
anything happens to you, 
I shall die! I am giving this 
to Boone to carry to you, 
for I cannot come, and he 
would kill anybody but you 
who tried to take it from him. Neil —’’ There 
was nothing more that could be read. The 
death penalty covered the case of a post-office 
employee who stole or destroyed a letter. 

Neil tore his collar open and set his teeth, 
trying to think, but the cold sweat burst out 
over him; he could remember nothing about 
the letter after Dolly had put it in his hand. 
Suddenly his head went down on the horse’s 
neck and he crushed the little note against his 
lips, sobbing thickly. 

“OQ Dolly! Dolly!” he answered to the 
blurred good-by of the note. Her face rose 
before him, full of interest as it had been when 


employment. He felt like a shuttle carrying | she put the letter into his hand. He thought 
the thread of progress between the settlements. | of the lonely years of his life when he wanted 
His road climbed mountains, forded creeks, ; just such companionship. It seemed as if he 


back there, but the bag is supposed to be water- | passed almost in the dark through virgin 


tight. These addresses will all be illegible 
after the letters have rubbed together a few 
more miles.’’ 

“We'll have to dry them,’’ Dolly said. There 

was no fire in the fireplace, but she left the 
room and came back with a shovelful of live 
coals. 
“You're a careless postmistress,’’ Neil 
laughed, as she put the coals on the hearth 
and threw some knots on top of them. “TI 
might have stolen a valuable letter while you 
were gone.” 

“Oh, but you dared not!” she laughed back. 
“Haven't you taken the oath of the postal 
service’ You know there’s a death penalty 
if you break it.” 

She began taking the letters out of the bag 
and laying them on the hearth to dry, and 
Neil helped her. She gavea little cry of recog- 
nition, and held up a big, important-looking 
document addressed to President Washington. 
“I know that handwriting.” she announced, 
proudly. ‘“That’s a letter from Mr. Horace 
Raynes. Maybe it answers all the charges 
against him.”” 

Neil took the letter and looked at it, amused 
by her childish interest. It did not seem quite 
right to him to know anything about the letters 
in his care. He put the letter down among the 
others, and they went on talking, recalling old 
times. His mother had died soon after the 
war; he thought the joy of the American 





forests and crooked round mossy logs, where 
old trees, toppling down, had let the sunshine 
in to waken the odors of the fallen and the 
unfallen leaves. Sometimes, as he galloped to 
| and fro, he thought of public questions which 
' stirred the country almost as bitterly as during 
| the war; but more often he thought of Dolly ; 
Abernethy. 

They did not sort the mail together a second | 
time, for her uncle was well before Neil passed _ 
through the settlement again; but they always | 
saw and spoke to each other. Her voice echoed 
in Neil’s ears and drove away the loneliness ' 
which had hung about him all his life. 

One day, when Neil was fording Buttermilk , 
Creek, he saw Boone, the big dog, standing on f 
the opposite bank as if waiting for him. They 
| had grown to be friends, and he wondered that 
the old fellow did not hail him with a bark; | 
but when he came nearer, he saw that Boone 
was carrying a folded paper in his mouth. | 
| “What is it?” Neil called. ‘What you got | 

there, Boone?” ! 

Boone wagged his tail and looked benevo- | 
lent. He could not smile on account of his - 
duty toward the paper, but he jumped up at | 
Neil’s side as soon as the horse was out of the' 
water. Neil took the paper from his mouth, 
remembering that Dolly had said it was one of 
| Boone’s accomplishments to carry letters for 
| his master. 

This must be a note from Dolly. 





Neil’s 


could not leave it all just now—just for a 
missing letter. A shudder caught his breath, 
and he clutched his hands in the horse’s 
mane. “ Dolly?’ he whispered, hoarsely. 
“Dolly 2” 

His horse moved slowly through the shifting 
lights and shadows under the trees, and Boone 
walked alongside with an anxious, puzzled 
face, realizing that he had brought trouble to a 
friend. After a while Neil roused himself. 
He could not ride into the settlement carrying 
Dolly’s note of warning in his hand; he did 
not dare put it in his pocket, for he had an idea 
that he might be searched; he tore it up, and 
then he thought that there might even be danger 
in scattering the pieces. So he jumped down, 
went a little way into the woods, kicked a hole 
in the moist earth under a tree and buried 
them. Boone followed and sniffed approvingly 
over the hole. That was a performance which 
he could understand. 

Then Neil remounted his horse and galloped 
toward the settlement, ready to face whatever 
was waiting for him. The temptation to turn 
back had come to him once, but he had the 
mail-bag at his side, and if he did not carry it 
he should really break his oath and have to 
hide from punishment. And besides, there 
was Dolly. 

Samuel Abernethy came out to meet him. 
He said nothing of what had happened, but 
led the way into the house. In the room 
where they sorted the mail Dolly was sitting, 


it, I could see by the way | 
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wide-eyed and white. There were two strangers, 
also. One of them came forward. 

“Neil Davidson,” he said, “‘by warrant of the 
federal government I arrest you on the charge 
of stealing a letter from the United States mail.” 

Neil drew back a little. 


ought to look surprised but he could not. He! 


could feel a conscious expression like that of 
guilt constraining his face. 

“What—what do you mean?” he stammered. 
“I’ve stolen uo letter!’” 

The officer shook his head. 
tried before the federal court, and have an 


opportunity to prove your innocence if you can,” | himself was a man unjustly accused. 


he said. 


| 


everything turns against him! 
“You will be! won’t the trial stop?” 


THE YOUTH’S 


“Abernethy,” he said, “l hear that letter of 


mine has been traced here to your office and lost 
sight of. I came to tell you that I know you 
have no hand in any effort to injure me. There 


is some mistake, and I'll stir heaven and earth to 


He knew that he | prove it!”’ 


Abernethy pointed to Neil. “I am not ac 
cused,” he said. “That is the man.” 

Dolly came forward appealingly. “O Mr. 
Raynes,” she cried, “he didn't do it, but 
If you say 80, 


Her piteous face touched Raynes, but he 
“Pm 


afraid not, little Dolly,” he said. “We can’t 


Neil’s glance wandered apprehensively to | stop the trial now; we can only try to learn the 


Dolly, and the officer saw it. 


“The young lady truth.” Ife turned to the officers, and they talked 


COMPANION. 


made no difference to him that her uncle was 
standing by. 

“You believed in me,’’ he said. 

“Of course I did,’ she answered. “And, O 
Neil, it was all my fault! If we hadn’t been 
talking together we should have seen Boone. , hard work and saving and scrimping to do it, 
There wouldn’t have been any of this trouble.” | but it’s a comfort to have some one to work for 

Neil swallowed a sob. “IIush, Dolly!” he‘ and some object in view that you are bound to 
begged. “I talked to you because I loved you, | accomplish.’”’ 
and the trouble doesn’t matter if—if you loveme.” | As Selina grew older she carried off all the 

“T do, Neil,” she said. first prizes open to her at the little country 

“But I mean, enough to believe in me always?” | school which she attended. When she was fifteen 
he insisted. | years old she and her stepmother were left alone 

“Of course she does, and so do I!’? Samuel | in the old farmhouse. Both Robert and Henry 
Abernethy declared. He glanced at Raynes, but | had died of diphtheria, although Maria had sent 
Raynes was still caressing the dog, so he went | fifty miles to the city for a doctor and fought for 
out alone and joined the officers. the lives of the boys at the peril of her own. 

A moment later the murmur of voices reached 
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wedded him, did not discourage her. Educated 
to “the top notch” Selina should be. 

“T’ll put her through college,” Maria declared, 
“even if I’ve got only a mean, old, ran-down 
farm to doit on! Of course it’ll require a lot of 


will have to appear as a witness,’ he said, “and together in grave, low voices. Dolly's lips were 

you will have no conversation with her in the parted for breath, and big tears rolled unnoticed 

meantime. What she has told us is enough to down her cheeks. Ter uncle turned the lock of 

condemn you, unless you can prove that the the mail-bag with a snap. Neil had not raised 

letter has passed safely out of your hands.” his head. One of the officers touched him on the 
“What letter is missed ?”” Neil asked, suddenly | shoulder. 


Raynes through his absorption. He looked 
up at the two young people, and then rose 
hurriedly. 

“Come, Boone,” he said. ‘Come, boy. It’s 
lucky IT came!” he repeated to the men outside. 


Selina entered the academy in Hilton the 
month after her brothers died, and then Maria 
was left quite alone in the old house. When her 
| neighbors asked her if she did not get “‘dread- 
fully lonesome,’’ her answer was prompt: 

“I don’t have time to get lonesome. I’m busy 


and nervously, remembering that if he were 
innocent he ought to show more eagerness to 
learn details. 


“We're ready to gu,” he said. 
There was an imperative bark at the door. 
Raynes smiled in spite of his preoccupation, and 


The officer told him, but what Neil heard was | opened it. 


Dolly, sobbing convulsively in the corner of the 
room. They both realized that her warning 
had turned out badly, and her testimony would 


Boone stood there, wagging his tail excitedly. 
He barked again, and called attention to a 
dingy white thing which he was guarding 


from the minute I get up in the morning until I 
go to bed at night. It’s only the idle-minded 
and the idle-handed who get lonesome.” 

| Although go indifferent to her own dress, Maria 
confessed that she “loved to see the child look 
nice,” and she cheerfully accepted the burden 
involved in keeping Selina neatly and prettily 


condemn Neil at the trial. Neil showed neither | between his two front paws. 

surprise nor interest at mention of the letter, and Raynes stooped, and the men all followed his 
there was a shrinking look in 
his eyes. He leaned heavily 
on a table, seeking through his 
mind for some way to comfort 
Dolly. He wished that he 
could die at that moment and 
be done with it. He thought 
once that he had asked a ques- 
tion, but nobody answered it. 
He looked from one of the men 
to the other. They were re- 
garding him gravely and curi- 
ously; one of them seemed 
half-compassionate. Neil saw 
that he had asked no question 
aloud. He tried again. His 
lips were quivering and his 
tongue unwilling. 

“When will the trial be?” 
he said. 

“The court opens in two 
weeks,’’ the older officer 
answered, “Your case will 
probably be called early, unless 
you appeal for more time to 
prepare your defense.’’ 

Neil put his hand to his 
head. “Defense?” he said, 
slowly. Te could swear that 
he had not stolen the letter, but what 
would that avail against the testimony of 
all the postmasters farther along the route, 
who would deny any knowledge of it? 
Nobody would admit having seen it since 
it was in his hands. “Defense ?”’ he repeated. 

Samuel Abernethy had been standing silent. motion mechanically. The dog gave a soft ‘one o' them death-dealing corsets.” She wore 
“Davidson,” he broke out, “the less you say ; “woof,” asking for praise, and tried to reach his . her hair clipped close and had a heavy, mascu- 
before you have consulted a lawyer the better.” | face to lick it. Raynes warded him off gently, , line voice befitting her masculine appearance. 

Neil lifted his head. “Oh!” he cried, sharply, | and stared at the mud-stained trophy between; It was admitted that Maria was “good- 
“do you believe I took it, too?” | his paws. His shadow and the dog’s stretched | hearted,”’ and it was surmised that John Roden 

Abernethy shook his head. . “I believe nothing | through the doorway and half across the floor. | chose her because she was so very unlike his 
until the trial,” he declared. | His face was strained with excitement when he | first wife, a pretty woman, but vain and ineffi- 








W. HEN Selina was three 
years old her mother 
died, and her father, after a 
period of mourning and lone- 
lin’ married again. In the 
choice of his second wife he 
emulated the example of 
many widowers, for he 
did not marry the 
woman his inter- 
ested friends had 
“picked out’? for 
him, but chose 
Maria Fry. 
Nograver charge 
than that she was 
. “queer” could be 
t) brought against 
4 her. She was one 
of the most indus- 
trious women in 
her rural neigh- 
borhood. Her 
“queerness” con- 
sisted in a total 
disregard of many 
conventionalities, 
and in perfect in- 
difference to fash- 













plain skirts reached barely to 
the tops of her shoes, and 


‘“YEARS OF TOIL AND CARE.” she had never imprisoned 


A new anguish came into Neil’s heart. | lifted it. cient, extravagant in dress, and in nowise a 
“Everybody will believe it!’ he gasped, strug-| “Gentlemen,” he said, “look here!’”’ Nobody doubted that Maria 
gling for breath. The walls seemed to | Abernethy and the officers came forward. The | would keep his house neat, and care faithfully 
close to him, growing very black, and the figures | dog had dug some old document out of the ground. | for his three motherless children. 
of the men faded and retreated. Raynes’s hand shook as he picked it up and held} Maria, after her marriage to John Roden, 

One of the officers cleared his throat. “There | it toward them. They pressed round him. ‘My | explained the situation. ‘Yes, I often said I 
is nothing to detain us,’’ he said, stiffly. “If you | letter, gentlemen,” he said, ‘“‘my letter!” wouldn't marry the best man that ever stalked 
will sort the mail, Mr. Abernethy, we will carry | No one spoke, but the men passed the letter | the earth—but children are different. When I 
the bag to the next office with the prisoner, | from one to another, gazing at the superscrip- saw how neglected the poor little young ones 
and deliver it toa new post-rider there.” tion, which still showed boldly through the blur of John Koden’s were, I just felt that 1’d got to 

Neil tore off the knapsack with trembling | and the mottling of clay. Dolly stood behind | come here and do for ’em what that shiftless 
hands, and passed it to Abernethy. Then he| them. A sharp catch in her breath broke the | housekeeper of his wouldn’t and couldn’t do. 
groped his way to a chair and sat down. Fora_ silence. And such a muss and mess as this house was in! 
little while there was no sound but the handling; Raynes spoke to her. “Was Boone in the | I don’t believe that poor little Selina had had her 
of the letters and Dolly’s sobbing breath. Neil’s | house when you laid the letters out to dry ?”” hair combed since her mother died. I sat down 
head sank on his breast and his eyes closed.! She pressed her handkerchief to her quivering | and combed that poor child’s hair before I took 
The tears stole out from under the fallen lids. lips and nodded. off my wedding-bonnet. And I put in my honey- 
He had bidden life goud-by. , He stooped toward the dog again, trembling | moon giving this house a cleaning. I tell you the 

Boone had been barking at the door, but he | with excitement. “Boone,” he asked, “did you ! dust and dirt did fly! Then I whirled in with a 
was still now, his head turned toward the road. carry this letter out and bury it—for me?" paint-brush and a hammer and nails, and if I 
The faint sound of a gulloping horse grew more _ Boone’s steady, devoted eyes gazed up into his | didn't make a change here in two weeks! Why, 
and more distinct, and a horseman came in sight master’s, full of pride. He wagged his tail. | John said that he hardly knew the house!” 
round a bend in the road. Boone gave a low, Raynes looked at the men gravely and signifi-| Certainly it had been brought to an unprece- 
bark, half growl, and walked forward. Ile knew ' cantly. dented state of comfort and cleanliness, and the 
very well that something unusual was guing on “Can it be true?” Abernethy asked. neighbors began to say that John Roden had 
inside the house, and his instinct was to guard it. “It's true, fast enough,’’ Raynes said. He ‘ chosen wisely,after all. This conviction deepened 

“Boone!"’ a man’s voice called. ‘‘Boone!" 

The big dog hesitated a moment, as if he dared 
not believe his ears, then rushed forward, barking , 

‘as it his heart would break with joy. 

wf” Boone!’ the man called again, “Do you, 
know me. old fellow? Well, well, old boy!” 
Voone was leaping at the horse’s side, trying to 
reach his master’s hand. “Glad to see me?” the 
man cried. He jumped from the horse and 


helpmeet to him. 






was watching him with eyes in which hopeless- ; children were cleaner and apparently better fed 
ness was incredulously giving way. “You're all | than they had ever been. Maria was as good to 
right! The letter is found!" he cried. “Do you , the two little boys as if they had been her own, 
understand? My dog knew it was mine by the but it was plain that the little girl was the object 
smell, and carried it off and buried it. Can't you ' of the stepmother’s special affection. 

understand, nan? Le dug it up and brought it! “I mean to make something out of Selina,” 
to me as soon as I came. There's no charge Maria avowed. “Of course I intend to do the 
against you now.” best I can by Robert and Henry, but boys can 








ion in her dress. Her’ 


her waist in what she called , 


went back to Neil, who had lifted his head and ; when it was seen that the three little Roden | 


clothed. She walked three miles during the berry 
season to gather berries to sell, and walked home 
again at night carrying the great laden pails. 
She made butter and wove carpets, and even 
; went out by the day to assist her neighbors 
when they required extra help. She harvested 
twenty tons of hay on her little farm without 
any assistance. She planted and cultivated 
and dug two acres of potatoes with her own 
, hands. She plowed and sowed and reaped like 
;a man. She even sallied forth to the timber 
and cut her own fire-wood and hauled it home 
unaided. She cared for her own stock. All her 
labor, all her strength, all her money went toward 
the improvement of Selina. 

| Now Selina was a merry-hearted and thought- 
less girl, who had been always indulged, and 
quite naturally accepted everything from her 
stepmother as a matter of course. If she felt 
gratitude she rarely expressed it, and indeed 
| Maria’s reward was in seeing the child of her 
Jove light-hearted, healthy and happy. 

The “improvement” of Selina extended to a 
three years’ course in college after she had left 
the academy, and she applied herself to her 
studies with such diligence and understanding 
that she bore off all the honors of her class; but 
when Selina was graduated in the full flush of 
vigorous young womanhood, and wise beyond 
‘most girls of her years, Maria was a woman of 
| Seventy, in declining health and bent and broken 
| with toil. 

“But I’ve been more than paid in seeing how 
. well Selina has come out,’’ said Maria to herself. 
“T aint one that would ever have been willing to 
| live for myself.’* 

Selina was alone in her room at the close of 
| the graduation exercises. er arms and hands 
were full of the flowers that had been showered 
| upon her, and the plaudits of the great audience 
were still sounding in her ears. She was flushed 
with triumph and her eyes were shining. She 
had such wonderful plans for the future, and 
life was so full of hopes and harmonies! 

| Maria had not come to see Selina graduate. 
“I’m too old to take such a trip now, and I would 
| feel out of place if I came,” she had written, and 
| Selina confessed to herself that it would have 
| been mortifying to her had her stepmother come. 
| One of her wealthy schoolmates had invited 
| Selina to be her guest for the summer at her 
| beautiful home, and Selina had accepted the 
‘invitation, although she had that very day 
received a letter from Maria filled with words of 
| rejoicing because Selina would so soon be at 
home again. 

“Somehow I have missed you more the last 
| three months than ever before,’’ Maria had 
| written. “I haven’t ever felt so terribly lone 
‘ some before, and I shall be so glad when you are 

here for the whole summer before you go away 
: from me again for good and all, perhaps.” 

The letter was lying on the mantel in Selina’s 
, Foum, and her eye fell on it when she returned 
| from the graduation exercises. 

“TI must sit right down and write to mother 
| to-night,” she said. ‘Poor old mother! She 
| will probably feel dreadfully disappointed when 
| she knows that I am not coming home, but 
then— Come in!” 

Some one had knocked on the door, and a maid 
came into the room with a telegram. 

The color left Selina’s cheeks when she tore 
‘open the envelope and read on the sheet of 

yellow paper it enclosed: “Your mother is very 
| il. Come at once.” 

The real “improvement’’ in the life of Selina 

Roden took place in the next hour, for in that 
| time her selfishness ended, and she was filled 








Boone climbed up him, licking at his face. He 
stooped and hugged the old fellow. “ Boone,’’ he 
said, chokingly, ‘you'll never go back on me, 
will you, boy?” 

After a while they started on toward the house, 
master and dog together, and the horse following. 
Boone's tail wagged frantically, and he kept 
looking up in his master’s face, trying to tell 
him all the news. But at the door Raynes 
knocked and entered, leaving the dog outside. 


Boone had followed his master, puzzled at the 
excitement he had mised. He gavea questioning 
bark. Raynes dropped down beside him and 
hugged him tight. “Old fellow, did you know 
your love for me had pretty nearly cost a man 
his life? Sick or well, we'll have to stay together 
after this; you're not safe at large.’’ Te laughed 
excitedly. “It's lucky T came!" he said. 

The officers had gone outside, and Neil had 
risen and put his hands on Dolly's shoulders; it 





make their way in the world better than girls, with an eager desire to get home and prove that 
and so I don’t feel a call to save and scrimp for she was grateful to her stepmother for the love 
them as for the girl. Selina shall get all the, and labor of years. When she reached the old 
schooling she can. Little as she is, I can see that farm the next morning and was told that Maria 
she has a quicker mind than her brothers. had hada partial shock of paralysis, and that it 
Robert says he is going to be a farmer, and I | was doubtful if she would ever be able to walk 
shall encourage him—it's a good, healthy, honor- | again, Selina said: 
able calling. But I've set my heart onimproving| “I will stay here and take care of her. I will 
Selina right up to the top notch.” never leave her while she needs me.” 

John Roden’s death, three years after Maria! It was five years before Selina’s labor of love 
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and. gratitude ended. They were years of toil 


and care, but she bore all that they brought her 
cheerfully, and did her duty faithfully by poor 
Maria until death gave final freedom from suffer- 
ing to the old woman. Her last words were: 


“You are a good girl, Selina, a good girl.” 





LTHOUGH the neighbors at Kilmaclones 
hardly distinguished between the indi- 


vidual foolishness of the three Lackens, | 


regarding Lizzie and Thady and Joe alike as 
omadhauns and stookauns, the Lackens them- 
selves were more discriminating, and all three | 
agreed that Joe was the fool of the family. They 
were almost equally unanimous in regarding 
Lizzie as a person of exceptional capabilities and 
accomplishments, whereas outside her domestic 
circle she was credited with nothing more 
brilliant than an occasional flash of temper. 

Lizzie herself took her own superiority for 
granted without conceit. Of Thady’s intellect 
as compared with that of other 
people, she entertained only a 
middling opinion, but as con- 
trasted with Joe’s, she rated it 
rather high. And when, a few 
days after Joe’s premature 
return from Roslavin, Thady 
was about to repair thither, 
Lizzie more than once expressed 
her certainty that this expedition 
would not prove such a failure. 

“Sure, I knew well enough 
he’d make a show of himself by some manner of | 
manes,” she said to Thady at parting, “but | 
you’ve more sinse, glory be to goodness, than to 
go fling a sackful of grand pitaties to loss, as if 
you was after gatherin’ them off the land instead 
of stones.’” 

“Why, to be sure I wouldn’t desthroy a sack 
wid puttin’ stones in it at all,” said Thady, i 
who, however sensible, was at times somewhat 
disappointingly matter of fact. ‘And no fear 
but I’ll ait me pitaties, ivery single one, and 
good luck to them!’’ 

“You'll have a right to be careful about them 
tinker childer,’’ said Lizzie. ‘After Joe givin’ 
thim the habit of meddlin’ wid his, they might 
like enough think to be makin’ free wid yours.” 

“T won’t let a spalpeen of them widin an ass’s 
roar of the sack!’’ Thady averred; and with 
that he set out. 

He was a little more luxuriously provided than 
Joe had been, for Lizzie had contrived to supple- 
ment his potatoes with a bit of bacon and a’ 
small bag of wheaten-meal cakes. Mrs. Dineen 
received him blandly, being prepossessed in | 
favor of the brother of a lodger who had given | 
no trouble, you might say, for his money. | 

Therefore, as Thady sat by the fire in the 
dusk, munching bis floury supper, which was, 
enriched by a flavor of frizzled rasher, he thought ' 
to himself that although he would certainly be 
“as plased as anythin’’’ to see the last of | 
Roslavin, he might be well able to put up with 
it for a week or two, and not be “making a 
jackass of himself the way Joe done, bouncin’ 
home agin when nobody was thinkin’ of him, 
like a sold baste broke loose.”’ 

Thady spent his first long seaside day, which 
was still and sparkling, much as Joe had done, 
in bathing and strolling, and wishing himself | 
suddenly home again at Kilmaclones; an early | 
return, however, seemed even more impossible | 
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“ITS MOTHER'S DEAD, YOU MAY DEPIND.”" 


for him than for Joe, because he felt that he had | companion. 
a reputation to maintain. In the course of the | toward the hollow where he used to sit, and i directly. “Sure, wasn’t I tired tellin’ you, Joe, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Then she added, with wavering mind: “1 
always said that I would improve Selina, and 
Ihave, She is making wonderful improvement, 
Selina is. It’s comforting to feel that I aint 
worked in vain for her, and [ aint, for she has 
improved—mightily.’’ 


ITWO SACKS «POTATOES! 
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In Two Parts.—Part Two. 


as, 80 far from displaying any overboldness, 
they fled at his approach like so many 
sandpipers. 

On the next morning, however, it hap- 
pened that after his dip he sat down to bask in 
the sun under a sand-bank which curved into a 
pleasantly sheltered hollow, crested with gray- 
green bent grasses and faint pink thrift. He 
i had brought with him one of his brown three- 

cornered cakes, to eat at noon, but that hour 
was still far distant when he sat down, and he 
had laid his luncheon on a flat stone near by. 
The hot sun and the rhythmical seething of the 
waves soon made him drowsy, a condition in 
which, having no business on hand, he acquiesced 
with many solemn nods. 

But before long some sound or stir flawed the 


lulling monotony, and awakening with a jerk, } 


he was aware of a very small boy in ragged 


gray flannel petticoats standing by the flat stone. ; 


‘The boy had one hand on the 


gaze of two intensely dark eyes, 
which, seeing him roused, 
seemed to widen until they 
almost coalesced. Then they 
glanced wildly round the little 
sunny hollow, and perceiving 
no exit that was not effec 
tively and perilously blocked, 
returned to Thady with desperate effrontery. 

“I was mindin’ of your cake for you,” said 
their owner. “There’s a big ould say-gull 
watchin’ this long while to be gettin’ a chance 
of grabbin’ it, only he was afraid of his life 


aS 


DOWN BELOW 
STRAND.” 


when he seen me !’” 


“} wouldn’t won’er,” said Thady, ‘“‘yourself’s 
the quare, frykeful objec’, bedad,” and he 
laughed for the first time since he had lost sight 
of Lizzie’s red shaw! and Joe’s waving 
caubeen. 

But Thady’s sarcastic gifts were 
limited, and when he had stopped . 
laughing, the only thing he could think 
of to say was: “Maybe you’d like a 
bit, too, same as the gull.” 

No pleasantry could well have given 
greater satisfaction. “How much,” 
said the boy, ‘will I be breakin’ off of 
it? That much?” He drew an im- 
aginary line which cut the cake most 
unequally, although he did add, “I 
think that ’ud about halve it.’’ 

“Sure, what you like,” said Thady, 
“or the whole of it for that matter. I’ve 
plinty more at home.” 

“Belike, then,” said the ragged child, 
“*twould be a pity to spoil it wid 
breakin’,’’ and there appeared instantly 
@ large crescent-shaped gap in the crust. 

‘Thady’s new acquaintance, sitting, 
no longer alarmed, upon an adjacent rock ledge, 
finished the cake to the last crumb. He con- 
versed intermittently, stating in reply to questions 
that he lived near the lane back of where they 
were sitting, and that he was called Thunder-an’- 
lightnin’. Ignorance of the fact prevented him 
from explaining that this portentous name had 
been bestowed upon him in commemoration 





of a violent storm which had raged during the | 


first night of his life, passed by him under the 
grudging shelter of an inverted donkey-cart, 
by the shore of Lough Moylure, where the 
tinker troupe happened to be camping. 
On taking his leave, Thunder-an’-lightnin’ 
promised to come and mind Thady’s bit of 


which was faithfully kept, with like results to 
the destruction of the aforesaid bit. Thady 
was glad of any company and encouraged the 
visits, which became a regular institution, for 
when the supply of brown cakes failed, he 
found that cold potatoes were cared for with 
equal fidelity. 


a close, and the last morning of it wes wikily 
wet. So fierve were the drop-fledged blasts 
which flapped about Mrs. Dineen's little house 
that he did not quit its turf-scented kitchen 
until well on in the afternoon. Then the wind 
abated, and he went out for a stroll, the quietly 
falling rain being in his view a very harmless 
He walked along the lonely beach 


brown cake, and on Thady the | 





“"JoR's HEAD 
WAS THRUST IN 
AT THE DOOR.” 


Upon perceiving Thady, the child jumped up 

and rushed at him with a howl of joy and woe, 
{in which the only intelligible statements seemed 
| to be, “You niver come at all!" and “I verybudy’s 
went away on me!" 

Even when he had grown more composed, 
the style of Thunder-an’-lightnin’s narrative 
continued to be exclamatory and obscure, and 
Thady was slow at gathering what had happened. 
But presently an inspection of the tinkers’ 
camping-ground close by made the matter clear 
enough. It had evidently been deserted in the 
night; the company had silently stolen away, 
leaving this member to shift for himself. 

“Well, now, ’twas a quare thing to do,” Thady 
said disapprovingly, as he surveyed the blackened 
fire-rings and scattered straw wisps, the only 
remaining traces of the party. “This crathur’s 
not that sizable that he can aisy contind wid 
the width of the world all alone be himself.” 

Temporarily to avert this unequal contest, 
Thady brought the “crathur’’ back with him to 
consult Mrs. Dineen, and as she chanced to be 
out, they awaited her return on the 
rough stone seat at the door, while 
Thunder-an’-lightnin’ ate cold pota- 
toes with undissembled famine. 

And when she came, her view 
of the case was: “Ah, now, but 
weren’t they the great villains to 
quit out of it that way, and lave the 
misfortnit imp starvin’? I always 
said it seemed to not belong rightly 
to any of thim. Its 
mother’s dead, you 
may depind. The polis 
“il have to be takin’ 
it to the House.” 

At this Thunder- 
an’-lightnin’, who was 
sitting at Thady’s 
feet, uttered a horri- 
fied protest. The form 
it took is noticeable, as 
showing how widely 
his experience of life 
had differed from that of other four-year-olds, 
who commonly consider “I don’t want to’’ or “I 
don’t like it’’ to be a reductio ad absurdum of 
any distasteful proposition. Thunder-an’-light- 
nin’, in his sore dismay, deemed it expedient to 
adopt an aryumentum ad hominem, and he 
said brokenly, “Then there — wouldn’t be any- 
body—to mind—your bit of food.” 

He repeated it severa] times, but it apparently 
made no impression upon Mrs. Dineen, who 
soon went about her business indoors. Thady, 
however, remained sitting outside, and every 
now and then his companion clutched him by 
the leg and shook it, saying with a sharp shriek, 
“Nobody — to be mindin’— your bit of food!” 
Perplexity deepened upon Thady’s face 
as he looked out through the thickening 
twilight over the tumbling sea. 


“YOU BIG OMA: 





Meanwhile the days had been passing 
rather blankly up at Kilmaclones, where 
Joe Lacken often expressed a wish that 
Thady were home again. Lizzie in her 
heart wished the same thing, but as she 
had pledged herself to the belief that 
“Thady would have the wit to stop 
where he was a raisonable length of 
time,’ she always replied, “Wishin’s 
fools’ work, and it’s all some folks are 
fit for!” 

It seemed that her confidence in 
Thady’s sagacity had not been mis- 
placed, for quite a fortnight passed 
without any signs of his return. Then 
one very wet afternoon, when Joe and 
Lizzie were indoors desponding about 
their patch of flattened oats, Lizzie 
! looked down the lane and exclaimed : 

“Here's himself!" And a few moments later 
she added: “And I declare to goodness the man’s 
bringin’ back the half of his sack full anyway, 
that’s lasted him betther than a fortnight—and 
some I could name wid ne’er a skin of a one 
left after a couple of days.” But Joe was so 
busy galloping down the splashy lane to meet his 
brother that his sister's innuendo fell unheeded. 

Thady also seemed preoccupied as he stumped 
up to the door, and he made not much response 
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' pathrollin’ past here prisintly, and they’ll know 
where to take it. Don’t you offer to be stirrin’ 
hand or fut!” she said with such stormy stern- 
ness to Thunder-an'-lightnin’ that he seemed to 

| strike rot where he stood. 

“T do be mindin’ his bit of food!” he murmured, 
. With affrighted eyes. 

“Aye, bedad, that’s the sort of talk he’ll be 
ready wid if he was twice as little!"’ said Lizzie, 
furiously. “The full of the sack wouldn’t 
contint thim crathurs!” 

“TI dunno rightly what to say then at all, at 
,all,” Thady said, abjectly. He felt in his 
| pocket and appeared to be further depressed by 
the result, which was nothing. 

“J want you to be just steppin’ outside for a 
minyit, man,” said Joe. ‘You’d a right to look 
at the white heifer, for she’s coughin’ that 
vehément since last night there might be some- 

j thin’ stickin’ in her throath. I have her up 

‘here in the shed.” So the two men stepped out 

into the rain. 

About half an hour after- 
ward Jve’s head was thrust 
in at the door so cautiously 
that he surveyed the interior 
for some time without being 
himself observed. The fire 
had been stirred into a 
fountain flinging about many 
shimmering light - spangles, 
and in front of it Thunder- 
an’-lightnin’ was now squat- 
ting. 

Joe noticed that a some- 
what cherished scarlet cotton 
handkerchief of Lizzie’s was 
tucked round his neck, as if 
for protection against the 
drippings of his rain-drenched 
hair. He had in his hand the 
outline, so to speak, of what 
had once been a substantial 
slice of bread, but was now 
reduced to merely a crusty 
framework. Lizzie, in the 

background, seemed to be quietly cutting another 
piece. 

Perceiving these things, Joe suddenly called 
from the door: 

“Hi, Lizzie woman, throw that child out to 
me! I’m too ojus wet to be comin’ in wid me 
brogues on, and I’m about runnin’ down wid it 
to the barracks. They’!l know there what to 
be at wid it, and that’s more than we do, I be 
thinkin’.” 

“Arrah, man, where’s the huity?” Lizzie 
called back querulously. “I’m just gettin’ the 
supper, and it’s rainin’ like a sluice.’’ 

“Och, it may be spillin’ a sup,” said Jue. 
“Where’s the odds? I’ll be no time landin’ it 
down, and then we’ll be shut of it. Throw it 

| to me out of that, an’ bother no more wid the 
erathur.”’ 

“You big omadhaun!” Lizzie said, getting 

| between Thunder-an’-lightnin’ and the door. 
“Can’t you mind your own business and lave 

, meddlin’ wid us? It makes no differ to anybody 
but meself if the crathur stops over the night, 

, at all evints!” 

“Have it your own way,’’ Jue said, and turned 
about to look out into the gray rain-mists, so 
that only the back of hix head was visible from 
within; but a grin on his face came very nearly 
round the corner. : 

Perhaps some of his acquaintances were not 
without reason when they occasionally remarked, 
“After all, Joe Lacken, for all his quare ways, 

| wasn’t such an ould gaby as one might think.’’ 


\ 
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Herding Wild Geese. 


URING early winter and spring wild 
geese are so numerous in the grain- 
producing sections of California that 

they must be driven from the growing wheat. 
Consequently, googe-herding has there become an. 
occupation as distinct and important as hunting 
or trapping. 

The wild goose seems always insatiably 
hungry; or if it ever has enough to eat, it is 
not at such times seen by man. Settling down 


to Lizzie’s shrill greetings. Just inside he set in hordes, the big birds will utterly ruin hundreds 
down his sack, hastily yet warily, as if to do so, of acres of young wheat in a single night, pulling 
were at once an anxiety and a relief. And out | some of the grain up by the roots and destroying 
' of it immediately crawled a small shape in gray | the rest by nibbling. A goose’s mouth is rough, 


food for him the next morning, an engagement | 


But his stay at “the salt wather” drew to} 


rags, with a very wet black head. 

“It was lost down below on the strand,” 
Thady said in explanation, breaking a dead 
silence, which showed ominously the force of 
the shock. 

“TI declare now it’s the crathur I seen runnin’ 
about the day I was there,"’ Joe said. “But 


notion of puttin’ it in me bag.” 

“And wasn't there plinty of room for it to be 
where you found it?” said Lizzie. “And where 
at all are you bringin’ it to, that you're after 
‘lettin’ it out about this place? You'll only have 
the job of puttin’ it back agin.” 

“Where would I be bringin’ it to only here?” 
| Thady said, with elaborate surprise. 
| Lizzie could not trust herself to answer him 





| with ridges like a file; whatever it bites it bruises 
and mashes; and goose-bitten wheat invariably 
dies. 

California has frequent fogs during the wiuter, 
| while they last the geese are most troubte 
: some. 
| through the fog, they take it for qrantea that all 


bold. é Aen 

Settling down in flocks that took, in the die 
| Ness of the fog, like vast gray blankets, they go 
to work voraciously. While feeding they. are 
‘not quite so noisy as in flight, but still they 
| maintain a conversational gabble that betrays. 
them to seekers. 

Even among geese it does not pay to talk too 
much. 

Mounted on a sure-footed horse that will not 


morning he caught several glimpses of the tinkers’ | there, crouched on the bank and not looking | times and agin, that he'd be at some fool's; stumble in soft plowed ground, and armed 
children, against whom Lizzie had cautioned the size of anything, so it struck Thady, he’ antics or other?’’ she said. “The saints grant’ with a repeating rifle, the gooseherd aullops 
him; but her apprehensions appeared unfounded, . espied the solitary form of Thunder-an’-lightnin’. ; me patience! But anyhow the polis ‘ill be. swiftly through the fog in the direction of the 


Being themselves unable to see very fui ce 


I’d ha’ thought long enough before I took the , others are equally blind, and tev become very & 


Nw 
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gabbling geese. His mission is to frighten. 
Should he do no more than kill a few of the 
flock, the remaining thousands would be as 
greedy as ever for the grain ; but if he frightens 
off the flock entirely, he frees the field from the 
pest for the rest of that season. 

Geese invariably move southward when dis- 
turbed, not to return till spring, and then they 
fly high and in too much haste to stop-and rob 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


fluttering bits of paper blown before the storm. seem to be as countless as vast swarms of gnats. 
They are wild geese fleeing southward. Their| Northern California suffers most from the 
noise of frightened squawk, gabble and honk | depredations of wild geese. South of the Sacra- 
is so alarming that horses and cattle often take | mento River they spread out over the San 
fright from it, dash against barbed-wire fences, Joaquin, Tulare and .Kern valleys and do not 
and are wounded and maimed. Dogs run about | move in such large tlocks. In Kern County they 
in excitement and add their yelp to the hubbub. do much damage to alfalfa clover. Away down 


Young children run to shelter, screaming with in southern California they do not tarry long, 
terror at the noise of the storm-driven geese. but hurry on into Mexico and doubtless much 
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‘and the helpless Musquakies, men, women and 
: children, running out upon the ice. Now that he 
| had time to reflect, he doubted if, with his short 
legs and heavy body, he could even have skated 
away from those Indians. Some of them would 
of course cross the V-shaped peninsula between 
the rivers to throw themselves across Ole’s path, 
and others would follow directly upon his trail 


the fields. 

As soon as the herder spies the great blanket- 
like spot of geese on the wheat, he spurs 
his horse and gallops down upon them. It is 
not until the flock has risen into the air that he 
begins to fire; then he keeps up a fusillade as 


At such times the birds appear in legions, and 







Ole was a magnificent skater, but St. Xavier 
knew that he was a heavy drag. He wished 
he had clung to his gun, and made Ole sve 
| himself. 
| The big Norseman bent against the fierce 
| wind, and plied his skates with might and main. 
| If only he might make the turn, some three or 


| farther south. 


W. W. Davis. 





Jong as they are in sight. 

To fire at them while they are on the ground 
would be dangerous, as the rifles used are of 
such caliber and range that the bullet might 
ricochet, or “skip-jack,” along the earth, and 
wound or kill human beings or domestic animals 
a mile away. 

The antics of the wild geese when they hear 
the bullets whistling among them are remarkable. 
They dodge and squawk and “back-water” with 
their wings and “tread air” with their feet, and 
do all sorts of aérial gymnastics. But they never 


HEN Hercules Dousman was 
chief factor for the Astor Com- 
pany at Prairie du Chien, he used 
frequently to tell the story of Sandvig 
and St. Xavier, who were perhaps as 

















| four miles distant, and get started with the wind 
before those Indians should cross the neck! That 
was Ole’s sole hope of escape. 

Not once did the swift skater look behind. 
Bent almost double, he turned curve after curve 
of the river, and the helpless St. Xavier slipped 
and slewed, and sometimes rolled over and over 
at his heels. A half-hour’s struggle against the 
fierce gale left Ole pretty well blown when the 
turn came; and even then he dared not abate 
his tremendous exertion. He skated almost at 
the speed of the gale for two miles or more. 

Then, in emerging from an island channel, the 
skater saw that his long and exhausting burst of 
speed had been without avail. 

The fleet-footed Musquakie runners were ahead 
of him. Ranged across the ice-channel, a score 
of Indians stood ready to converge their line 
upon any point at which he might aim. And 
owing to the great drought, the channel was less 
than a quarter of a mile in width. 

At first Ole was inclined to turn back and race 
against the wind again. Then his shrewd eyes, 
running along the row of clearly outlined figures, 
noted that the Indians were armed, if armed at 
all, with their knives only. Seeing that he and 


to Ole’s advice that they secure aid 
from the trappers up the river he 
would not listen. What were five, six, 
ten pilfering Indians, he asked, that 
two good men should fear them? Had 
not Baptiste Le Bon gone alone to 
Wabasha’s Sioux village after his 
stolen gun, and didn’t he make them 
give itup? Well, then! 

And so the two skated on up the 
little river in search of the thieves. 

And they ran quite suddenly upon 
an Indian village of newly built lodges 
—a dozen or fifteen of them—upon a 
marsh island formed by an arm, or 
broad bayou, of the river. The lodges 
were of woven willow built in a marsh 
of tall corn-stalk grass, with closely 
tied bundles of which they were heavily 





thatched. They were protected from 
fires by the watercourses, and from 
the winds of winter by the thick 


St. Xavier had discarded their guns, they had 
themselves raced across the neck in lightest 
running gear; and so Sandvig, gathering his 





“*SANDVIG DOVE STRAIGHT AT THE GROUP.” 


get too badly scared to follow the old gander who | oddly assorted a pair of friends and partners 
“honks”’ to them, and leads them off southward ; a8 ever got together. 
to rob some other grain-field. | They were trappers. Ole Sandvig was a flaxen- 
Goose-herding is exciting—you go at a gallop | haired Norse giant who stood six feet four in his 
to set the geese moving; it is dangerous—the moccasins, weighed over two hundred pounds, 
horse may stumble and fall with you; and in‘ and had not an ounce of flesh to spare. Denis, 
the fog that lies over those vast, fenceless fields, | St. Xavier was a dwarf in size, black as an 
you can’t tell where you are going, and you may | Indian, and bow-legged as a voyayeur boatman. | 
get lost and chilled to death; or you may acci- | Ole was the soul of good humor, and Denis was 
dentally shoot somebody, or be shot yourself by | choleric and at times rashly abusive. 
some other gooseherd. | Both, however, were of undoubted courage, 
When last I was in California, grain-ranchers | and more than once the hot-headed little French- 
paid gooseherds forty dollars a month and | Canadian was rescued from the perils of a 
their board, furnished them with rifles, car-| dangerous quarrel by the prowess and vast 
tridges and mounts, and thought the work was | strength of his big partner. 
well worth the price. | There had been a protracted and severe drought 
On clear days goose-herding is not such hard | in the upper Mississippi country, and the smaller 
work. The “Honk! honk! honk!” of the! streams and lakes had allgonedry. Fur-bearing ; 
old gander in the lead tells of the approach of a creatures were driven in upon the large streams, 
flock from the north. As they pass overhead, | and the Mississippi itself became prime trapping- 
one gooseherd after another salutes them, until, | ground for gathering beaver, muskrat, mink and 
thoroughly “rattled,” they not only keep off the | otter pelts. As there was little snow for several 
grain, but rising high above the fusillade of rifle- | winters, many of the trappers made their daily 
balls, flap their swift way at least a hundred rounds upon skates, and covered a wide extent 
miles farther south. of territory. 





fringes of willows. | energies for a mighty burst of speed, bore down 
‘The trappers boldly approached this | upon the left wing of the enemy. Their center 
lowa town, walking up a narrow path and right swung about in a sliding, scrambling 
where the swaying corn-stalk tops | semicircle to close in upon him. 
brushed Ole Sandvig’s shoulders. | Instead of attempting to dodge the gathering 
But when, on arriving at the lodge: knot in his front, Sandvig dove straight at the 
of the chief, they found that Conkey \ group. He knocked two Indians out of his path, 
John, a notorious Musquakie seala- | and tore through the crowd of savages like a 
wag, was “head man,’”’ they aban-| cannon-ball. Nevertheless, he felt an extra tug 
doned all hope of immediately recov- | at his rope, and glancing behind, saw that an 
ering their traps. Only the summer | Indian was clinging to one of St. Xavier's feet. 
before, at ave prairie,” St. Xavier | Ole then gave himself up for lost. His speed 
had offended this redoubtable scoun- | was greatly retarded by this fresh clog, and a 
drel by telling him some emphatic ' horde of yelling Indians were at his heels. But 
truths about his dishonorable career. | St. Xavier drew the sliding Indian toward him 
Nevertheless the trappers boldly | by simply doubling his legs, and then delivered a 
entered Conkey John’s teepee, and kick with his free foot, which, being well directed, 
demanded their traps and peltries. rid him of his incubus. 
Conkey John’s answer was charac-| Nevertheless, Ole, tired and breathless, was 
teristic of that wily thief. The fellow | now no more than a match for the Indian runners. 
had picked up, somehow, a fair smat- | These were clad only in shirts and leggings, and, 
tering of English. almost as sure-footed as the skater, leaped and 
| “Ho! You tlaps?” he inquired. ‘Heap Sac | slid on their moccasins now almost as fast as the 
up libber [river]. He go by las’ night. Him | tired trapper on his steel runners. 
‘have many tlap; heap muslat; heap skin.” At the end of another quarter-hour the pursuers 
' The trappers knew Conkey John lied, and his | were running like a persistent wolf-pack close 
| shrewdly twinkling eyes betrayed his enjoyment | ae nar heels. os Mast etee Peo 
of the situation. 80 close a single mis! would pile in 
St. Xavier poured forth a torrent of angry | a vengeful heap, on Ole and St. Xavier. 
threats, until Sandvig, dragging him from the| As for the Frenchman, he found some satis 
lodge, compelled him to be quiet. There was | faction in shouting defiance at the Musquakies. 
nothing for it but to return to Prairie du Chien | Having one free arm, he also flourished at them 
empty-handed, and the sensible Norwegian | a knife which he held ready, at the last extremity, 
wished to make a prudent retreat from so to cut the thong above his head, and thus leave 
dangerous a nest of freebooters. : Ole free to fight or save himself if he should 
A wind, which had risen that morning, had ' choose. 
increased to a gale, and was blowing directly in \ The Indians made no answer to St. Xavier's 
their faces as the trappers put on their skates at | revilings. Like the skater, they bent every energy 
the lower extremity of the island. Ole Sandvig | upon winning the hotly contested race, and they 
cast several furtive glances behind him, and | were pricked on by the keenest of savage incen- 
cocked his gun. When he had securely fastened | tives—the lust for revenge. Even when one fell 
moos Maem | peed te eect ee er pam 
At the same moment St. Xavier’s rifle cracked, | him forward until, catlike, he had regained his 





and Sandvig tummed to see that the angry French- 
man had fired into a thick tuft of grass. Instantly 
Ole darted forward to smother the first tiny shoot | 





feet without perceptible loss of speed. 
Thus the race continued ; then, in turning an 
island, the skater caught the glimmer of an almost 


When the wind is strong and steady from the | 
northwest and the day is fair, it is comparatively | 
easy to “‘stir up the geese” and move them off | 
“down the wind,’ but in rainy weather they 
stubbornly keep on flying up and settling on the | 


During the last of these dry years Sandvig and 
St. Xavier chose trapping-grounds some fifty 
miles below Prairie du Chien and above the 
mouth of an Iowa river. There were, as these 
trappers believed, no Indians wintering nearer | 


of flame, but the wily Denis tripped him, and | imperceptible line of white blisters, or ice-bubbies, 
both men sprawled on the ice. a hundred yards in front of him. There, he 

Before Sandvig could regain his feet, flames, | knew, was a streak of thin ice where a swift 
blown upon by the high wind, leaped higher than ; cross-current Tan round the island bars. He 
his head. ‘had already avoided several such air-holes, but 


7, to them as of two kinds only, “big gray honkers” 
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wheat until literally forced off. Perhaps this is | than the villages of the Sacs and Foxes some! 
because the tender young wheat, fresh and damp | distance away, and they put out long lines of 
with fog or rain, may taste better to the geese | traps without attempt at concealment. 
than at other times. | One night in November there came a “dry 
The geese concerned in the mischief are of | freeze’? which scaled the Mississippi over with 
severai kinds,—the big Canadian goose, the , glare ice, and when, on the following day, the , 
brant and the arctic goose,—but the herders refer | trappers went their rounds on skates, both were | 
| much astonished and mystified to find that every | 
and “nasty little white geese.” ; trap had been stolen on each bank of the river. 
In California there are some big grain ranches.| When they compared experiences at night, 


One-in Colusa County is about twelve square , 
miles in area, and embraces about seventy-five 
thousand acres. On that ranch during some 
winters from ten thousand to twelve thousand 
dollars have been spent for herding wild geese 
off the grain. It was the usual thing there to 
lay in a supply of a quarter of a million rifle 
cartridges for the gooseherds, and the owner, an 
eminently practical and successful man, said that 
he saved money by the outlay. 

Sometimes a black bank of clouds, with high 
wind and heavy rain, comes rolling in from the 
north. The whole firmament seems full of : 





they came to the conclusion that Indians must be 
lurking in the neighborhood. On the next morn- 
ing they skated down the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the little river some miles below their 
shack, and there discovered traces of two canoes | 
which had evidently broken through a thin scum | 
of ice in making their way up-stream. | 

Instantly the mystery of the stolen traps was 
solved. Indians had, early on the night of the first | 
freeze, gathered the whole “line.” In returning 
in their canoes, they had found the mouth of , 
the small stream thinly covered with ice. 

St. Xavier broke out in a frightful temper, and 


“Now come!” he shouted angrily at his mate. | 
“Ve sall boto be killed, oder ve skato mighty fast | 
already !”” 

But St. Xavier could not skate at all. In the 
collision with Sandvig he had broken both run- 
ners. He was already unbuckling the useless 
skates. He looked up, grinning ruefully. 

“De las’ of St. Xavier,” he said. “Ole, you 
geet out of dis.” 

The big Norwegian glared at his audacious 
partner for an instant while the flames crackled 
and roared inland. ‘ De onliest time,” St. 
Xavier used to say afterward, “dat ever I see Ole 
Sandvig mad.” 

Ole wasted no words in his wrath. He flung 
off his greasy leather coat, cut off the sleeves and 
Tipped them into string. Then he seized the 
little Frenchman, bundled him into the armless 
garment, and made the live package fast to his 
belt behind. Then, leaving both their guns upon 
the ice, he skated away into the teeth of the wind. 

Thus helplessly dragged, St. Xavier looked 
back to see the Indian town already ablaze, 





now he continued straight on. 

He slackened his speed until a dozen or more 
of the Indians were almost upon him. These 
were gripping their knives for a final and 
desperate rush when the cunning skater darted 
aside at a sharp angle, avoiding the ice-bubbles 
by a dangerous margin. 

The ice cracked under him, and St. Xavier's 
heels actually broke through as Sandvig, qual- 
tering the wind in a mighty swoop, shot past the 
thin strip in a flight like that of a wheeling hawk. 

The Indians saw their danger, but too late. 
In vain they flung themselves upon their faces or 
their backs in the hope to slide over the cracking 
ice. The foremost broke through in a twinkling, 
and one after another a dozen plumped into the 
widening breach, and floundered up to their 
armpits and necks in a freezing current. 

St. Xavier shouted. Ole Sandvig, too, stopped 
at a safe distance to get his breath, and then to 
indulge in a great Norse roar of laughter. 

The pursuit was effectively checked. The 
stalled Musquakies had, in fact, hard enough 
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work t0 save their lives. Sandvig and St. 
Xavier Were @ mile away when the last one was 
fished out Over the bending, breaking ice. 

The trappers reached Prairie du Chien that 
evening, and there Sandvig cut loose from his 
partnership with St. Xavier. He declared he 
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WAS not more than fifteen or sixteen years of 

age when I first saw Napoleon III. and the 
Empress Eugénie. It was at Marseilles on the 
occasion of the sovereigns’ visit. The great 
Mediterranean city was full of joy, and every 
day fresh entertainments were devised in honor 
of the emperor and empress. At that time 
France was flourishing, victorious everywhere 
over both Austria and Russia; and the country, 
rich and prosperous, asked nothing but to féte 
its sovereigns. 

One of the diversions that Marseilles offered 
them took place in the Pare Borély; there a 
great open-air festival had been organized. It 
was in this entertainment that 1 took part, and I 
had the honor to dance in a quadrille with the 
empress, who was then in the full splendor of 
her beauty, and whom I was to see later in exile 
at Chiselhurst. 

Some years afterward, while I was at the 
Conservatoire Impérial de Musique et de 
Déclamation, and again at the opera, I was 
frequently present at the brilliant entertainments 
at the Tuileries, and I often had the honor of 
singing before their majesties. I remember how 
dazzling the empress was in those soirées, to 
which thronged all that was most brilliant in 
Paris; her perfect beauty, her imposing carriage 
and her air of pride rendered her doubly the 
queen of a court which was matchless at that 
period. 

The emperor, who was always melancholy, 
effaced himself as soon as he had fulfilled his 
duties as a sovereign and as the master of the 
house; and although he never swerved from 
his perfect courtesy, it always seemed that he 
would have preferred more tranquillity and less , 
splendor, and that his wish would have been | 
to exercise his sovereignty otherwise than by 
reigning over so glittering, but also so frivolous, 
a court. He cared little for music, but with 
what an air of majesty and royal condescension 
he would come to congratulate my comrades and 
myself on the execution of our pieces! 


Banished from Paris. 


During the last years of the empire, when the 
hour of its fall was approaching, there was an 
extensive movement among the youth of France. 
Republican sentiments dawned in the country: 
that was weary of an almost absolute monarch, 
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and the young people especially were opposed to | 
the existing government. For my part, I also 
professed these opinions, and to them I even 
owed my expulsion from Paris. 

One evening I arrived at the opera, and in the ! 
court, before all the people present, I began with 
a loud voice to criticise the conduct of the govern- | 
ment. I was lacking in prudence, and although | 
nobody answered me and, one by one, everybody | 
departed, I continued my philippic. I only | 
ceased when I was entirely alone, and then I 
took my way back to Neuilly, where I lived. 
1 passed a quiet night, but at dawn somebody 
knocked at my door and told me the police had 
come. 

I got up and found myself in the presence of 
several policemen headed by a commissary, who 
said to me in a severe voice: “Are you Victor 
Maurel, twenty years of age and born at Mar: | 
seilles ?”” | 

“Yes,” 

“The orders of the police department are that 
you leave Paris and return to Marseilles. You ' 
are given six hours in which to make your prep- 
arations; if at the end of that time you have not | 
left you will be imprisoned.” 

“But —” 

“There is no but. 

“May I know —” 

The police commissioner left without answer- 
ing me. 

Shortly afterward I was visited by a friend, 
to whom I related the circumstance, and who 
explained that my imprudent speech of the day 
before was the cause of my expulsion without 
the formality of a trial. I did not hesitate, but 
packed my trunk and took the train. 

In 1872 I had an engagement at the Pergola 
Theater in Florence, then the capital of United 
Italy. The late king, Victor Emmanuel, was 
staying there with his court, and frequently took — 
his walks without an escort, always good-natured, 
conversing familiarly with his subjects, whose 
idol he was. On one of his drives I met him 
under sufficiently amusing conditions. 

It happened on a superb day that some friends 
and I, on our way to call on the Archduchess 
Marie, at Fiesole, were driving in an open 


You must leave!” 
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would have nothing further to do with such a 
venturesome fool. 

“Nevertheless,” Dousman was wont to add, 
“after Denis had moped about the fort for 
several months, like a love-sick and disappointed 
squaw, the two went off together again.” 


oT ees 
UREL 


carriage on a narrow cross-road, between deep 
ditches and thorny hedges, where two vehicles 
would have found great difficulty in passing one 
another. The horses were trotting and we were 
gaily chatting, perhaps somewhat boisterously at 
times, when we noticed a carriage coming in the 
opposite direction. It was a kind of very low 
tilbury, put to a large Mecklenburg horse, which 
almost concealed the driver, who seemed to be of 
great corpulence and was clad in a brown velvet 
hunting-suit. As the equipage was an exceed- 
ingly plain one, we thought we were confronting ; 
a farmer on his way to the city. 


Meeting Victor Emmanuel. 


Although our coachman had stopped, the 
tilbury continued advancing toward us. We 
then cried to our coachman: “Will you go 
ahead? Do you think we are going to turn back 
for this fat fellow ?” 

Others of our party called out: ‘‘TTallo, there, 
hallo! Are you going to get out of our way, 
sir?” ‘This gentleman thinks himself at home! 
He imagines the king’s highways belong to 
him!” 





The carriages were now within a few feet of 
each other. The tilbury stopped. 
And then we recognized in the florid individual 


who descended from the curiage the king— 
Victor Emmanuel! 

We immediately stepped out of our carriage 
and, bareheaded, advanced toward the king, who 
was looking at us with amusement. 

“Ah, young men,” he 
said, “you would prevent 
the king from passing 
over his highways!’’ 
Then turning to me: 
“And it is you, Maurel, 
who are the leader! Ah, 
take care!” he added, in 
a good-humored tone, 
pointing at me with his 
finger. “Take care! I 
have a good mind to have 
you expelled, as you are 
not an Italian subject; 
unless perhaps I have 
you presented for lese- 
majesty.”” 

I desired to excuse 
myself, notwithstanding 
the pleasant tone of the 
king, but he continued in excellent 
French: ‘No, no! Do not excuse 
yourself! Fear nothing. I do not 
wish to deprive myself of such a 
good singer as you.”’ 

I bowed in token of thanks, and 
he continued: “You are going to 
the Archduchess Marie, are you 
not? Well, we will have to come 
to some arrangement, as I do not 
wish to deprive you of the pleasure 
of your visit, and I presume also 
that you do not wish me to return 
all the way back to the main road.’’ 

He made a sign to his groom, and 
ordered him to unhitch his horse. 
This done, he instructed him to lead 
the horse past our carriage, and addressing us, | 
said: “Now, gentlemen, that the horse has 
passed, it is a question of moving the tilbury.” 

And all of us, the king at the head, took hold 
of the tilbury, some by the shafts, others by the 
wheels, and began carrying it. Luckily the 
vehicle was a light one, and our work was soon 
done. The horse was hitched up again, and the 
king stepped back into his carriage and left us, 
with the admonition: 

“Farewell, gentlemen! 








Another time try to 


‘find out whom you are addressing before you 


make imprudent remarks.” 


Pluto and the Russian Emperor. 


| dog’s fangs; he was alive, but very much 


the dog with him to the piace where he was to! 
be garrisoned, he was in some perplexity. 

At last he proposed to me that I should buy 
the animal. We struck a bargain, and for the 
sum of fifteen hundred francs I found myself 
the master of Pluto. I became greatly attached 
to him. He was a good beast, devoted to his 
master, ugly to those whom he knew not, and | 
as faithful as—a dog! Whenever I went out I 
took him with me. 

One day, as I was out sleighing on the banks i 
of the Neva, with Pluto following, I met the 
emperor, who was also in his sleigh. A fine. 
black setter, whom every one knew to be savage, 
was with him, barking noisily. With the fear 
that the setter might throw himself on Pluto 
and fare badly, being much the smaller dog, I 
instructed my coachman to whip up the horses, 
and I called, ‘Pluto! Pluto!” 

The good dog followed me as fast as his legs | 
would carry him, but I saw the dog of Alexander 
IJ. dash in pursuit. Pluto, who refrained from 
fighting through sheer obedience, allowed the, 
other dog to come gradually up to him. | 

I ordered the sleigh stopped, and getting out to | 
prevent a fight, caught Pluto by the collar. The 
emperor, being also uneasy at finding that his! 
dog was no longer following, had turned about. 
At his master’s voice the setter, who was about | 
to attack me, stopped short. Alexander II., who | 
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told me not to take my dog out again in public, 
and also gave me to understand that I owed it to 
the emperor, who admired Pluto, that I got off 
so cheaply. So you see how my good dog was 
nearly the cause of my being imprisoned in the 
capital of all the Russias. 

On one occasion I was invited to one of the 
formal dinners of a great composer, when I very 


| nearly drew down upon myself the anger of the 
, Master and, above all, the mistress of the house. 


But first I must explain how I came to be 
presented to this musician. One of his most 
famous pieces was being rehearsed, and it was 
to be given at the Tuileries before the sovereigns. 
One day, after the rehearsal, Jules Cohen, then 


, the chorus-master at the opera, made me sing 


one of the fine passages all alone before the 
composer. 

The master complimented me, and Jules Cohen 
laughingly said: “But you must know, dear 
master, he is not content with singing well; he 
also knows how to mix a salad.” 

Now the composer prided himself on having no 
rival in the art of mixing a salad. So he replied 
to Cohen: ‘Well, he must come and exhibit his 
talents one of these days.’’ 


My Hostess’s Fruit. 
So, some days later, I was seated at the great 


had seen what I had done to prevent the fight, man’s table. There were a number of celebrities 
came toward me, and recognizing me, said: | present, but my interest in their conversation did 
“You have a magnificent dog there, Monsieur not prevent my youthful appetite from doing 


Maurel.”” : 
“Sire, he was intended for you,” I answered, 

and I told him the story of the German officer. 
“But he is certainly yours now, and I can 

understand how any one could become attached 

to such an animal. It 

is, however, very dan- 


gerous to go out with 
such a fine giant, and in 
order to prevent accident 
I would advise you to 
place a muzzle on him.” 





I made obeisance 
to the tsar, who 


“AND ALL OF US, THE KING AT THE HEAD, TOOK 


HOLD OF THE TILBURY.’’ 


reéntered his sleigh and was driven off at a rapid 
pace. 


1 
| 


me days afterward I was taking a short 
walk and leading Pluto, who was muzzled accord- 
ing to the advice given me by the emperor. In 
turning in front of the Winter Palace, I encoun- 
tered a footman from the court, who was taking 
the empress’s two pugs fora walk. Pluto, like 
all large dogs, walked on without noticing them. 
Suddenly one of the pugs sprang at him and bit 
him badly on the lower jaw. The muzzle had 
become undone. Pluto opened his jaws and 
seized the little dog, who at once began to how] 
as loudly as he could. 

With great difficulty I freed him from my 


















honor tothe repast. At dessert the butler handed 
round baskets of superb fruit, and I was nota 
little surprised to notice that all the guests made 
signs of refusal. Nevertheless, when my turn 
came, tempted by the beautiful tints of the apples 
and pears, I stretched 
out my hand. But 
immediately I felt a 
sharp jerk at my sleeve 
and the ‘butler passed 
on. 

I turned to my neigh- 
bor—it was Jules Cohen 
—and asked him why 
he had pulled me by 
the arm. 

“Hush!” he replied. 
“I will explain pres- 
ently.” 

After dinner he told 
me that this lady could 
not bear to have any 
of her guests eat her 
fruit. Was it caprice 
or avarice? Perhaps 
the latter, for the lady 
had not a great repu- 
tation for generosity. 
Whatever might be the 
reason, it was a fact 
that no guest ever ap- 
peared a second time at 
the table of the master 
if he had once extended 
an imprudent hand 
toward the hostess’s 
magnificent apples. 

During the first year 
that I was at the opera 
I had the opportunity 
of going to Brussels to 

see a representation of La Juire, 

which was given at the Thédtre 

de la Monnaie. There were 

three artists at this theater who 

were much beloved by the people 
of Brussels, and the performance was 
going finely until there came the scene 
preceding the arrest of Eléazar, the 
Jew. As every musician knows, the 
tenor with the réle of Eléazar should 
sing his grand aria at this moment. 

The first bars had already begun, and the 
tenor, with his head in his hands, seemed deeply 
reflecting on the threat made to imprison him 
if he did not give up his daughter. Suddenly 
two big supernumeraries, dressed as soldiers, 
approached him, and each took him by the arm. 


A Ludicrous Climax. 


Eléazar looked at them in astonishment. The 
audience also, awaiting the tenor’s song, was 
altogether amazed at this new piece of “stage 
business.” But the supernumeraries would not 
let go and tried to drag the tenor away, and 
when he made the most comical efforts of resist- 
ance, they carried him off the stage by force. 

The leader of the orchestra was so amazed 
that he stopped altogether, and the audience 
burst into roars of laughter. The scene was, 
indeed, ludicrous enough—the tenor borne away 
by force when just on the point of singing his 


This adventure recalls two others that hap- | damaged. The footman came running toward 
pened to me in St. Petersburg, one of which, | me; the sentry on duty came up and held me by 
however, turned out altogether differently. At! thearm. A crowd soon formed around us; an 
the restaurant where I usually took my meals, I ; officer appeared, and when the matter had been 
often observed a German officer, accompanied bya | explained, wanted to arrest me at all hazards. 
magnificent Danish hound. The owner, noticing ' Pluto, however, who was growling, frightened 


the attention with which I looked at the superb 
animal, told me he had come to St. Petersburg | 
to offer him for sale to the tsar, who was well 
| known as a great lover of dogs. The emperor 
‘ was, however, in the Caucasus, and not expected 
;to return for a month. As the officer would 
‘soon have to leave the city and could not take 


the people. I gave my name and address to the 

officer and was permitted to return to my hotel. 
I was, however, somewhat uneasy, as I was 

no longer in the land of Victor Emmanuel, and 


T knew that the two ugly pugs were the tsaritsa’s | 


pet dogs. On the following day I was sum- 
moned by the commissioner of the palace, who 


great air, “Rachel quand du seigneur.” 

The bass, whose name was Borsati and who 
loved a joke, was the cause of the affair. Tle 
had told the supernumeraries to carry off the 
tenor at that moment, willy-nilly. The fellows, 
who had never before had part in the opera, had 
taken him at his word when he said to them: 
“Go on, now is the time. He will resist, but 
that’s part of the play. Carry him off all the 
same.” 

The tenor vowed that he would have his 
| Tevenge, but he was a good-natured fellow, and 
, 80 far as I know, never took it. 
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It is said that Formosan savages are puzzled | 
by an extremely simple arithmetical problem. | 





took off his hat to the old gentleman. “More 
| than the two of us,” he said simply, “needed 
! your reminder.” 





| The practise of commemorating the one- 


















; operates to keep fresh in recollection the historical 
‘ occurrences of just a century back. A few years 


If two of them are to share five articles of food, | purchase is now in preparation. Many of the 


they divide by taking two apiece and throwing | states will celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
ie fifth Brey carey uaee ads pound an ‘of their admission to the Union; Tennessee has 

even shows . | alread: io will soon follow. In 
earlier times, the stronger of the two would have | this ee a ead St eealy ivi fobs on 
disposed of his unesteemed contemporary, andthe great events of the past. The time will 
appropriated the whole. It is a movement | doubtless come when Honolulu, decked in gay 
onward and upward when the rights of others | colors, will celebrate the centennial of its annexa- 
are recognized and respected. | tion to the United States. 


It has been said that if General Washington | 
should return to earth and make a trip from 
Mount Vernon to Boston over the old route, 
the only place he would recognize would be 
Annapolis. If this be true of the quaint old 
city which is the seat of the United States Naval 
Academy, it is certainly not to be regretted. In) 
revisiting any old home place it is stimulating to 
see the march of improvements that has taken 
place; yet it is also a delight to go back and; 
find some old scenes that still look familiar. 


—__~0»—_—_ 


WITHOUT NOISE. 


After ull’s sald and sung, 
‘Take this one rule of life and you never will rue it— 
’Tis but do your duty and hold your tongue. 

Lowell. 


+0» 


“Mr. Speaker.” 


HERE are few public offices so august 
and so comfortable as that of Speaker of 
the British House of Commons. To begin 

Congress usually passes a general “River! with the emoluments: The Speaker's salary is 
and Harbor’ bill every other year, and such a | twenty-five thousand dollars a year; there are 
bill is due this winter. In the appropriations of | miscellaneous allowances which amount to almost 
this sort the people of seaports and river towns | as much more, and to these is added a handsome 
are naturally more interested than are those of official residence such as a prince might envy. 
the inland regions. A seaport representative in Moreover, while the Speaker listens to the 
personal conversation the other day put the case speeches of dull members or restrains the lan- 


thus, in order to persuade his inland associates ' guage of the impetuous, he is sustained by the! 
that they had as much to gain by a certain reflection that, whenever he is inclined to give! 


harbor improvement as he: “It is not the mouth | up the office, he can retire with a peerage and 
that profits by the food that goes into it, but the | the assurance of receiving a check for a thousand 
whole body. The harbor of my city is but a! pounds every three months for the rest of his 
mouth of the nation; by making access to it days. Such a reflection might well beguile the 
easier, goods going and coming have less to pay | most tedious debate. 
for transportation. This leaves more remaining | The Speaker has great power. No member of 
as your share on what you have to sell abroad, the house can speak in debate except with his 
and also makes what you have to buy cost less.” | consent. He can stop any member whom he 
regards as using unparliamentary language, and 
At the recent meeting of the American can suspend him if he chooses. Te can close 
Ornithologists’ Union, the committee on bird | any debate; he decides finally nice points of 
protection submitted an encouraging report of | parliamentary law, for his rulings are never 
work done during the past year. With the/ disputed. , 
codperation of lighthouse- keepers, captains of | These powers might be abused by a partisan; 
lifesaving stations and owners of islands on! but the Speaker never is a partisan. One of the 


; hundredth anniversaries of important events * 


COMPANION. 
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seats forthwith. One man, with a fine blush, | sawmill hands, steam-boiler-makers, engineers | offered at the beginning of a new term, and 


and wood-workers. ; gentlemen who would gladly lay aside official 
Feminine ingenuity has also created new occu- | responsibility may be persuaded to yield their 

pations. One woman has established what she | own wishes. 

calls a “‘cattery,”’? where she breeds high-class; Up to the present time there have been six 

Angoras. Another is a physician for parrots, changes in the Cabinet, Secretaries Gage, Long 

mocking-birds and canaries, and still another a! and Wilson being the only ones remaining of 

, dolls’ boot-niaker. | those who took office when the administration 
Much of woman’s industrial progress is attrib-' began. In the Cabinets of the six Presidents 


which gulls and terns breed, the plume-hunters 
were kept away from fields which have hereto- 
fore yielded their largest returns. Under the 
Lacey bill, passed at the last session of Congress, 
the society was able to seize the bodies of twenty- 
six hundred birds from a Maryland dealer, and 
to bring suit against him. The gvod effect of 
this action was felt at once. All the wholesale 
milliners in Baltimore asked to have their stock 
inspected, and offered to withdraw whatever was 


held illegally. It is worth noting that among the ; 


many ladies present at the meeting of the union, 
not ope wore a hat trimmed with birds or 
feathers. The members evidently practise what 
they preach. 


Recent home-comings to England and 
Canada of the Transvaal soldiers emphasize the 
fact that nations ought to welcome their heroes 
in some worthier way than by rowdyism, pro- 
miscuous kissing and the shrieks of people 
trampled by the mob. Several deaths and fifteen 
hundred serious injuries were the statistics of 
one recent night in London. Many of the 
officers muffied themselves in their overcoats and 
escaped from the crowds like spies. For a 
brighter picture, turn to Japan, only half a 
century in close contact with what we presump- 
tuously call civilization. When the victorious 
troops returned from China, marching through 
the triumphal arches erected to welcome them, 
not a syllable came from the dense crowds in the 
streets. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, who was present, 
asked the reason. ‘‘We Japanese,’ came the 


considerations which determines his selection is 
that he shall be satisfactory to both parties. He 
is nominated by the leader of the government 
party, and the nomination is seconded by the 
‘leader of the opposition. When the office 
becomes vacant the government chooses for 
Speaker a member of the party in power; but 


if there is a change of government he is not; 


displaced, even after an election at which his 
party is defeated. 

Under the American system, it is not possible 
that the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
| should be so colorless a person as the Speaker of 
| the House of Commons is expected to be. The 

British ministers have seats in Parliament, and 
are the leaders of the house. In this country 
‘ the separation of executive and legislative func- 
tions deprives the House of official leaders, and 
the dominant party needs the office of Speaker 
asan aid in impressing its policy upon legislation. 
Nevertheless, within these recognized limitations, 
Speakers who were robust partisans have shown 
| themselves capable of great fairness toward 
| political opponents. 
—____<+e»—____ 


Women’s Work. 


RECENT study of the industrial position 
‘women now occupy in New York State 
discloses some facts of interest to women 
every where. 


A 


| The first thing which attracts attention is the ; 
| increase in the number of women who support | 


full political power, will refrain from passing any | 
law under which a wife will be entitled to all of | 
her husband’s earnings. 


——_<+o2—_—__ 


GLORY. | 


One crowded hour of glorious life | 
Is worth an age without a name, 


Scott. | 
——_<+e2—___. 


The Army. 


NE of the first duties of Congress during 
this session is to determine how large 
the army shall be. The question cannot 

wait, because the law under which the present 
army is maintained ceases to operate on the first 
of July next. 

There are now one hundred thousand soldiers 
in the army of the United States, of whom’ 
sixty-five thousand are regulars and thirty-five 
; thousand are volunteers, Should Congress take 
no action in the matter at this session, the volun- , 
teer regiments must be disbanded, and more 
than half of the regular troops will be mustered 
out, reducing the army to twenty-eight thousand 
men—its strength before the Spanish War. 

The need of prompt action is even more urgent 
than this statement suggests. There are now 
| seventy thousand soldiers in the Philippines. In 
order to conform to the terms of existing law, 
considerably more than half of this force must be 
brought back to the United States before July 
1st, to be mustered out. To do this would | 
require so much time that it would be necessary 
very soon to begin sending the troops back. ' 
Until Congress acts, there is no authority for | 
reénlisting soldiers now in the service or for 
recruiting men to take their places. The conse 
quences of withdrawing the troops under such 
conditions would be disastrous. 

However much the existing state of things in 
the Philippines may be deplored, probably no 
one would contend that the United States can ! 
meet its responsibilities, there and elsewhere, 
with a total military force of only twenty-eight | 
thousand men. The necessity of an increase | 
over the former strength is conceded, but how 
Jarge an increase is required is a subject for 


debate. 
| phere were to fall as rain, and none of it as 
snow, hundreds of thousands of square miles 
of the earth’s surface now yielding bountiful | 
crops would be little better than a desert. The! 
tremendous economic gain for the world at large ‘ 
which results from the difference between snow ' 
and rain is seldom realized by the inhabitants of 
fertile and well-watered lowlands. 

It is in the extensive regions where irrigation , 
is a prime necessity in agriculture that the special | 
uses of the snow come chiefly into view. All| 
through the winter the snow {s falling upon the , 
high mountains, and packing itself firmly into: 
the ravines. Thus in nature’s great ice-house a | 
supply of moisture is stored up for the following 
summer. 

All through the warm months the hardened 
snow-banks are melting gradually. In trickling | 
streams they steadily feed the rivers, which as 
they flow through the valleys are utilized for! 
irrigation. If this moisture fell as rain it would | 
almost immediately wash down through the 
rivers, which would hardly be fed at all in the 
summer, when the crops most needed water. 

These facts are so well known as to be common- 
place in the Salt Lake valley and in the sub-arid : 


————~+ 9 > —_____ : 


Useful Snow. 
F all the condensed moisture of the atmos- 





ago we had a long series of Revolutionary cele- | uted to the repeal of the law under which a| who have served two consecutive terms there 
brations, beginning with Concord and ending husband was entitled to his wife’s earnings. | have been sixty changes, an average of ten to an 
| with Yorktown. The centenary of the Louisiana | Let us hope that the women, when they obtain | administration. 


In Washington’s Cabinet there were but four 
men, for the Postmaster-General was not counted 
a member until Jackson’s time. The first Secre. 
tary of the Navy was appointed by John Adams ; 
the office of Secretary of the Interior dates from 
Taylor’s administration, and that of Secretary 
of Agriculture from Cleveland’s first term. But 
Washington’s Cabinet of four suffered seven 
changes. Not one of his original appointees 


‘continued in the office to which he was first 


appointed to the end of Washington’s second 
term. 

Jefferson’s Secretaries of State and of War 
served the full eight years, but in the other three 
departments there were six changes. Madison 
had four Secretaries of the Treasury and as 
many Secretaries of War, and there were twelve 
changes in all. Monroe retained three of his 
Cabinet ministers during both terms, and made 
only four changes. But Jackson—who, by the 
way, had five different Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury —made thirteen changes, and President 
Grant made no less than eighteen. 

The Companion recently mentioned the inter- 
esting fact that President Pierce was the only 
President whose entire original Cabinet survived 
through one administration. The wonder is 
that changes are not more frequent than they are. 
‘Yet it is well for us that able and public-spirited 
men can always be found, willing to sacrifice 
health, comfort and their private interests in 


‘positions that yield no measurable reward save 


honor. 





Practical Poetry. 


Ts is an absent-minded person who has 
succeeded in using poetry as a check upon 
his absent-mindedness. He has charge of 
the family furnace, and when it has been coaled 
for the night has, of course, to turn the damper 
that it may not burn too hotly, nor burn itself out. 
Sometimes he had forgotten to do so. As he 
emerged from the cellar one night recently with 
@ peculiarly far-away look in his eyes, his wife, 
fearing he had forgotten again, asked mildly, 
“Have you turned the damper?” 
He gazed at her and murmuringly recited: 
“Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year.” 
“Have you turned the damper?” she inquired 
again, with a touch of sharpness. 
“Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy —? 
“John, have you turned the damper?” 
“Why, yes, my dear, I’ve been telling you so.” 
“Thou hast no —”” 

“John, I’m not talking about songs! I’m talk- 
ing about the furnace. Have you turned the 
damper?” 

John looked bewildered for a moment, and then. 
recovering his wits, explained the connection 
between Logan’s famous lyric of the cuckoo and 
the back draft of a furnace. After several times 
forgetting to turn the damper, and in consequence 
having to visit the nether regions at one or two 
o’clock in the morning to set matters right, he 
had ceased to forget; indeed, he had turned the 
damper so regularly that the act became mechan- 
ical and his mind took no note of it, with the 
result of forgetting the other way! That is, after 
coming up-stairs, he could not remember whether 
the damper was turned or not, and would have to 
make a needless journey to reassure himsclf. 

He did this so often that he became annoyed, 
and finally invented a method of prevention. 
Every night when he turned the damper he recited 
a line or couplet of poetry, never allowing himself 
to quote the same poem twice nor the same poet 
two consecutive nights. The mental effort fixed 
the physical act in memory, and the plan worked 
like a charm. 

“J turned the damper yesterday to 


“ ‘Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert,’” 


reply, “think we can better express our feelings | themselves and the greatly increased list of 
by silence.” Who shall say the Occident has ' occupations open to them. Fifty years ago there 
nothing to learn from the contrary-mindedness , were only twenty callings in which women were 
of a people called Yellow ? | chgaged. Today they compete with men in 
— almost every known occupation. In the middle 

Into a city street-car, crowded to the: of the century only one woman worked for every 


he concluded, thou, 

regions of the West generally. They are not so: from his eee euR cL onetmerie panied 

well understood in New Jersey or Ohio, where | night made me think of the cuckoo the next. I 

snow is sometimes a picturesque, sometimes a, only wish there really was ‘No winter in our 

disagreeable, feature of winter. | yearr” 
In all parts of the country the notion prevails | 





platforms, entered the other day a handsomely 
dressed young lady. A man, who from his 


corner seat had been insolently regarding the: 


tired-looking shop-zirls as they swayed in the 
aisle, jumped up to give her his place. It was 
taken without a look or word of thanks. An 
elderly gentleman standing near bent over the 
girl. “Beg pardon,” he inquired, “did you 
speak ?’” 

“No,” she responded, coldly. 

“Ah,” he returned, “I thought you said 
‘Thank you!’’”? Oblivious of her icy stare, he 
continued : 

“Of course you will not pardon my frankness, 
madam, but it is just such discourtesy as you 
have shown and just such caddishness as this 
young man has exhibited that destroy public 
good-feeling.”” 

‘The girl, blazing with indiznation, jerked the 
bell-rope and left the car. Neither did the young 
man stand upon the order of his going. Oddly 








ten men. The ratio at present is one to four, 
| and ten years later it will probably be lower still. 
Moreover, women are changing from unskilled 
to skilled laborers, thereby increasing their own 


earnings and adding to the wealth of the com- | 


munity. Only thirty years ago two-thirds of all 


that the snow is of great value as a fertilizer. 
Scientists, however, are inclined to attach less 
importance to its service in soil nutrition—for | 
some regions which have no snow are exceedingly 
fertile—than to its worth as a blanket during the 
| months of high winds. It prevents the blowing | 








Old-Time Table Manners. 


HE greater approach to equality between 
the sexes in affairs of business, sport and 
outdoor pleasures is sometimes deplored as 

tending to impair feminine daintiness and charm. 
Itis true that there are women in whom wholesome 


the self-supporting women in New York State | off of the finely pulverized richness of the top fresh-air breeziness and frankness become exag- 
were domestic servants; that is to say, unskilled | soil. This, although little perceived, would often | gerated into a mannish bluffness far from desir- 


laborers. The relative number has gradually 
decreased, until now the “domestic” represents 
only one-third of those who work. 

In diversity of calling the men have little 
advantage over their sisters. Among New York 
women there are more than five hundred hotel- 
keepers, five hundred janitors, one thousand 
journalists, one hundred and fifty preachers, and 
one hundred each of lawyers, dent inventors, 
designers and physician Even occupations 
heretofore regarded as exclusively masculine have 
their representatives. There are women black- 

‘smiths, brickmakei 











| be a very great loss, 
In Nature's every form there is meaning. 





Changes in the Cabinets. | 


1 ——_+¢+-—__. 
; [TT is said that at the first meeting of the! 
| | Cabinet held after the November election | 
President McKinley invited every member | 
to remain with him during the next four years. ' 
: Rumor had anticipated the retirement, for | 
| personal reasons, of several secretaries; but the 


able. 

Nevertheless, those exquisite old-time ladies of 
whom we hear so much could not, in the heyday 
of rich brocades and sweeping courtesies, be 
compared to our golfing girl of to-day without 
suffering in many respects by the comparison. 

Our girl is cleanly, sweet and rosy as a flower; 
patches, powder, pomade, strong perfumes and 
rouge made up much of their artificial charm. 
Their manners, too, were often only artificially 
fine, and when nature broke through, countesses 
flung candlesticks across card-tables and duch- 
esses pinched their maids. 7 

A few years farther back and it was worse still. 


, butchers, glass - workers, | President's thoughtful act at least forestalls the | Imagine the most careless wayside picnic of 


enough, a half-dozen standing women found. gunsmiths, tanners, machinists, marblecutters, | formal resignations which would otherwise be | cyclists or trampers, for which such cautions 00 
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ple MANETS as 


jadies of England Could be necessary! 
“po not lean your elbows on the table. | 

“piscover hot by any ravenous gesture 
angry appetite, nor fix your eyes too greedily on 
the meat before you, as if you would devour more 
than your throat can swallow. 

“Do not eat spoon meat so hot that the tears 
stand in your eyes or that you thereby betray your 
intolerable greediness. 

“Fill not your mouth so full that your cheeks: 
shall swell like a pair of Scotch bagpipes. 

“It is uncivil to rub your teeth in company, or 
to pick them at or’ after meals with your knife or | 
otherwise.” 

These suggestions being addressed to the, 
mothers and young ladies, it is not surprising 
to find the little girls—‘‘the female younger sort,” 
as they are quaintly called—adjured to avoid | 
smacking their lips In eating, putting both hands | 
to their mouths at once, gnawing their meat, 
gorging gluttonously, or coming to table with 
unclean hands and faces. The advice is admirable, 
and was doubtless not superfluous. 
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A LESSON IN CONFIDENCE. 


Mr. G. C. Williamson, in his recent life of 
Perugino, recalls a pretty story of how the artist, 
great himself and the master of a yet greater | 
pupil, Raphael, once rebuked a suspicious prior 
who doubted his honesty. 

The old masters, in the rich decoration of altar- 
pieces, used gold-leaf and the beautiful rich blue 
called ultramarine. The cost of these materials 
was so high that a special clause was often 
inserted in the contract between the artist and 
the authorities of the building which he was to 
adorn, to the effect that the artist should provide 
his own materials, but that the necessary quanti- 
ties of gold and ultramarine should be supplied to 
hin. 

In accordance with such a clause, the prior 
of the Ingesuati himself supplied and prepared 
the ultramarine when Perugino was decorating 
their cloister. Being both parsimonious and sus- 
picious in disposition, he always remained present 
while the artist was putting in his blues, mistrust- | 
fully eying each celestially glowing inch as the: 
canvas grew, and manifestly wondering if it could 
not have been achieved with less paint. 

Perugino was displeased, but sald nothing. Nor’ 
did he use in the picture more blue than was 
necessary; but by filling his brush very full and 
innocently dabbling it in water each time before 
applying it, he managed to make away with 
several times as much of the valuable color as he 
needed, without the prior’s perceiving anything 
wrong, although dismayed at the quantity that 
disappeared. 

At the end of the’ day’s work Perugino poured 
away the water in which his brush had been 
dipped, carefully dried the extra ultramarine | 
which had been precipitated at the bottom of the 
bowl, and returned it to the prior, with the quiet 
but stinging reproof: 

“This belongs to you, father. Learn to trust 
honest men, for they never deceive those who 
confide in them, although they well know how to 
deceive distrustful persons like yourself when 
they desire to do so.” 


—__~+e=—___ 


AN AGE OF SCENTS. 


In the last year of the seventeenth century, St. 
Simon recorded in his diary that King Louis XIV. 
of France and his whole court were obliged to! 
leave the gardens of the Trianon because the 
scent of the tuberoses was so strong that no one 
could endure it. 

One hundred years later several historians noted 
the odors of musk which clung about all the! 
apartments of Marie Antoinette and the court | 
ladies. Still another century, and visitors to the 
recent international congress of women in Paris 
say that their first sensation on entering the hall | 
was the fragrance of violet and mignonette 
pervading that vast assembly. 

Paris is not exceptional in the present age of 
scents. A shop-walker in a fashionable New | 
York store recently resigned his position, com- 
pelled thereto by the effect of the ubiquitous 
sachet-powders upon his asthmatic constitution. 
He declares that even to walk the shopping streets 
makes him sneeze. 

Many advertisements testify to the fad for sweet 
odors. The hairdresser agrees to impart lasting 
perfume to the hair. The tailor uses perfumed | 
dress linings. The dermatologist gives hypodermic | 
injections to perfume the skin. Perfume parties | 
are not uncommon. 

We all remember how uncommonly disting 
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Lord Castlereagh looked at the Vienna Co: s, 
where he was the only gentleman without any 
de ion whatever. In like fashion the current 
overuse of perfumes is already leading in high 
places to the total rejection of them, 

—<-¢ >—__—_. 


IN DISGUISE. 


| 
tells the story of a lady who had a 
















































The Critic 
Japanese seryant, a “chamberman” and waiter 
in one, who had been recommended to her by a 
fellow Japanese. His mind seemed to be far 
away from his work, and he asked such profound 
questions that it became something of a task to 
answer him. 

He always had a book in his hand, even when 
makir » beds, and the lady concluded that 
such eccentric service would never do. So she 
told him that, much as she liked him in many 
Ww: she should be obliged to let him go. 

All right,” said he, and to her surprise he 
departed that very day, while she was away from 
home, without waiting to be paid. Nothing was 
heard from him, and the lady, ill at ease about the 
case, wrote to the Japanese through whom she 
had engaged him, making a particular point of 
the w s due him. 

The reply surprised her not a little. She need 


not be disturbed, said the other Japanese. Her 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Were published in 1673 for the | ex-chamberman and waiter was not in need of 
| money. 


He was a prince, who had come to 
America to travel and observe. He intended to 
write a book on American manners and customs, 
and he thought the best way to do that was to live 
in an American household. 





A Charming. Souvenir 


or Companion Subscribers. 
The Puritan Maid Calendar. 





The Youth's Companion Calendar for 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
jong. s 


The large portrait 
head is an exact copy of 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 
as 
Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
Is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
“pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially sult- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 
a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 

is published exclusively 
by The Youth's Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 


Wed 
‘THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE Fon OF THE CaLe 
ENDAN, HOT GIVES NO 
toma OF 118 SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 





Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
sent to any address upon request. 








ROBBING AN EAGLE’S NEST. 


The author of “Sport and Travel” tells how he 
robbed an eagle’s nest in Asia Minor, or rather 
how he managed to get it robbed for him. The 
nest was about sixty feet from the ground, on a 


perpendicular cliff a hundred and fifty feet high. | 


He says: 


I twisted three hundred feet of half-inch cord 
into a strong rope of less than half that length, 
and also made a strong but Hent rope ladder out 
of the ropes from the pack-saddles. I then sent 
four men to the top of the cliff, to let down the 
Jong rope directly over the eagle’s nest. 
ladder was attached to the end of it, and drawn 
over the open space where the nest lay. This was 
held in place by another rope tied to a tree at the 
bottom of the cliff. 

There was now no difficulty in approaching the 
nest, and no danger so long as the rope held, 
although of course the sensation of being dangled 
at the end of a long rope is more or less unpleasant 
until one gets accustomed to it. Mustapha reached 
the nest without difficulty, and brought down the 


two eggs Ina handkerchief held between his tecth. , 


We watched the nest all day, and found that the 
mother eagle did not return. We had disturbed 
her on the previous day, and so she had evidently 
deserted her home. 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 


There is a story of a layman who conducted a 
service one day for a Western mission. He had 
been a stout old soldier In his time, but his knowl- 
edge of Hebrew was limited, and his pronuncia- 
tion of unfamiliar Bible names a thing to marvel 
at. 


When he opened the Bible that day he could not 
at once find the place, and after turning the pages 
nervously, in the face of a tittering congregation, 
he finally took a passage at random anc began to 
read. As ill luck itd have it, he lighted upon 
one of the genealo; | chapters in Ezra, and there 
he struggled hope! y through half a column of 
Hebrew names, seeking all the time for better 











luek. 
At length he turned the page, in the vain desire 
of seeing some chi substance of the 








chapter on the oth 
too much for hi 
he thus conel 

“And a pag 
brethren. He 


» found proved 
and after one frightened glance, 
ed his reading: 

nda half more of the same kind, 
re endeth the first lesson.” 














“HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL.” 
A little New Zealand girl recently wrote to ask 












Mark Twain if his real name was Clemens. She 
knew better, she said, because Clemens was the 
m who sold patent medicine. She hoped not 
for she liked the name of Mark. Why, Mark 
Antony was in the Bible! 

Her letter delighted its recipient 

“As Mark Antony has got Into the Bible,” Mr. 
Clemens characteristically remarked in telling 
about it, “Iam not without hopes myself.” 

DISTINCTION. 

An eccentrie and grandiloquent old Englishman 
was always ready with an answer when his long 
suffering wife begged permission to mend holes 
and otherwise repair the ravages which time 
made upon his garments 

A hole, madam,” he would say with haughty 
decision, “is but the cident of a day. A darn, 





on the co 





rary, is premeditated poverty.” 


The rope ; 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 




















of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


[S that heading attrac. 
tive? Then how is 
this? Suits and Cloaks 
made to order at one- 
third less than regular 
prices. Made of as good 
materials, cut as stylishly, 
finished ‘as carefully as 
they were at our early 





























season prices — great 
values then, too. 

‘The why of it? To 

| make room, Of course 


it's a radical _measure— 
but we must e the 
room, and your advantage 
is our gain in the end. 
Almost all of our styles 
and materials share in this 
reduction, The Catalogue, 
Samples and Reduced 
Price List tell you all 
about them. These offer- 
ings and others: 
Tailor-made Suits, 
lined throughout, 
former price $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
ba Suits reduced to 
10. 






























| $20 Suits reduced to 
13-34+ ' 
Separate All-Wool Skirts, former price 
$6.50; reduced to $4.34. 
$9 Skirts reduced to Fe 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former 
price $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7; 
reduced to $4.67. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Newmarkets, Etc. 


We are also closing out our sample suits and 
1 e made up for exhibition in our 
Send for 


cl h w 








e-half of regular prices. 
n List 






Ca * 
ples; you 
what you chy 
intelligenth 







by return mail. Ord 
r will be filled promptly, 
‘ou think not, send the garment 
back. J refund your money; it’s your 
good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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selection. 














and useful articles not to be found elsewhere. 

























but what’s the use of 
wishing if you don’t do 
something to make it a 
Merry Christmas ? 

Did you ever try the 
effect of putting a Fore- 
hand Gun into a Christ- 
mas stocking? It will \\ 
provide as great enjoy- \ 
ment as anything you 
can give, and it’s good \| 
for a lifetime. \ 




















































Shot Guns. 


Made in 12 and 16 
bore and warranted in 
the use of nitro pow 
der, Rebounding loc 
Half pistol grip. Fit- 
ted with the Fore- 
hand Automatic 
Ejector —the most 
perfect Ejector ever 
made. 

It throws the emp- 
ty cartridge com- 

letely out of the 
barrel instantly 
—no sticking. 
Quick-loading; 
light; accu- 
rate; beauti- 
ful. 


































RETAIL PRICES: 
with plain $8.00 


with 
steel barrel, t 
Pre’ 


twist bart 
nium 











$7.00 





If your 
you direct prices, 
but ask him first, it’s handler 
FOREHAND ARMS CO.,Worcester,Ma 


Oldest Gun Manufactory é 
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H Christmas Ofter. 


All who purchase goods to 
the value of $3.00 from THE 
ComPANION PREMIUM LIST 
before December 25th will 
receive, FREE, a package 
containing 10 choice 


Christmas Cards 
of beautiful design. 


The Companion Premium 
List contains many novelties 
We advise an early 


Manufacturers are very busy. . We now have a supply of 
goods on hand; later there may be a delay on the part of manufac- 
turers in filling for us duplicate orders. Make up your orders at once 
and thus avoid any possible delay in receiving goods. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Pot od SENtCOB OREITIOE? 
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is a name with a Christmas ring in it, and 
many a Christmas has seen many a household 
made glad by the coming of an Estey Organ. 
An Estey is an ideal gift, for its tone is 
pure and sweet and it remains so, often to 
the second and third generation. 
Buy an Estey if you want an 


ORGA 


ask for it B 


ESTEY ORGAN_CO., BratyLesoro, VT 


Catalogue, if you 





THE YOUTH’S 


So when He sees me running wild on the prairie, 
He will know that I am His little girl.” 
That conveyed the idea. The children under- 
tood, and were respectfully hushed. 


COMPANION. 


making little headway, for the paving-stones under | round the house till he had determin 

the gate were about ten inches square and closely | stoop. Then, like a flash, he Would dare Wow io 

bound together, when they were alarmed by a | the projecting eaves. ath 

noise like the distant report of a gun. As the; Apparently it was necessary to make but o1 

sound became fainter, it resembled the cautious | effort, for there was no popping in and out, me 

opening of the great gate. weertainty, but when he came it was with ne 
For a moment all seemed lost. Stories, only | majestic swoop, and the next moment he would 

too true, of the barbarous treatment of fugitives | be on his perch as rigid and unrufied as if he bad 

é had often reached Valenciennes; to be overtaken | never left it. 

| Mrs. Klumpke’s Daughters. meant a horrible death. There was a faint sound 

‘ 7 of footsteps in the passage, and the two men rose 

‘ | N these days, when nearly every one longs for | to their feet and stood back to back. 


a professional training, there arises a new] ‘‘Boys!” < 
Kind of story which might be said to constitute | It Was Whiteburst's whisper, and instantly all 
ESIDE the cradle of her little child | the xonsince/-of -nequisition, 
Late vigil had she ene! | civilized to meet with adventures of the old sort; 


was hope again! The noise had been caused by 
We are too highly | Mansell dropping his knapsack on the echoin; 
bridge. Whitehurst had remained perfectly sti 
But when it ceased to moan at her, and smiled, but young men and women are still coming on the 
Both babe and mother slept. most exciting experiences while in pursuit of an | narrow eseape; the fugitive and the soldier were 
; education. One would like, some time, to read the | scarcely more than a yard apart. 
| z i | there was a hole large enough to creep through. 
accorded to very few. | The first and second drawbridges they crossed on 
These four young women, says the Critic, are 
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Reduced to Absurdity. 


'O be sure, there are newspaper correspond- 
ents who express themselves clearly and 


keep track of their commas; but these bur- 
lesque “Society Squibs,” from the Worcester Spy, 
are little more ridiculous than the “personals” 
one may find in any paper that makes a Specialty 
of gossip. 


Mrs. Mary Woods’s sidewalk, which a 
eled off last winter, 1s now being relaid. "* &° 


Without, a storm hung like a bird of prey 
Above the sullen sea, 

Watching a ship that flew upon her way 
Past the black ledges three. 


the inner side and then walk away. lt was a 
had rich, varied and exacting lives such as are | the first stone was raised, and half an hour later , 


while he heard the sentinel walk up and examine 
'yecollections of the Klumpke sisters, who have | They all began work now, and at half past ten— 
the iron hand-rails, and thus gained the upper 


the daughters of Mrs. Klumpke, an American, | citadel. ‘They then’ proceeded to the northeast ' |, Nathan Price who was shot in the suburbs last 

Down, down it swooped, its cruel talons rent who, in pursuance of the belief Unat boys and girls | Comer, fixed 4 stake and fastened a rope upon the | Wednesday Is how able to get around. 
That hapless, quivering length. | Should have the same advantages, took her young breastwork of the fourth and last gescent feeling 1 t $s Merrill’s property is for sale. It con- 
» a | family to Germany and then to Paris, to complete | 88 if they were already embarked for England. sists of a cottage containing seven rooms and an 


*eEaward Jones bi da sh 
lward Jones has opened a shoe-store on Front 
Street. Mr. Jones guarantees that any one 
have a fit in his store. , = 

The firm of Smith & Thorndyke is once more 
carrying on business at the old stand. The con- 
cern now wants a man to sell on commission. 

Mrs. Walter Darrell would like to hear of a good 
nurse for her child about thirty years of age and 
with good references. None other need apply. 

Jolin Bangs who will sail for Euro) Saturday 
would like find a Purchaser for his valuable 
bulldog. The animal is no care as it will eat 
anything and is very fond of children. 

e] 


The waters churned beneath them ere she spent | their chosen studies. 


As Boys was getting down, with his chest against 
The utmost of her strength. | t 


the edge of the parapet, the stake gave way. 
Whitehurst, who was sitting by it, snatched the 
rope, Mansell seized Whitehurst by the coat and 
Boys laid hold of the grass, and by all these means 
fogether he was saved from a fall of about fifty 
feet. 

They all came down safe at last, with their 
knapsacks, and this fourth descent had landed 
them fairly outside the fortress; and in excess of 
Joy, like true Britons, they all shook hands. 

retting out of a citadel like that of Valenciennes 
was one thing, and to leave the enemy’s country 
was another, but at last, after many adventures, 


The eldest determined to be an artist, the second | 
a physician, the third an astronomer, and the 
fourth a violinist, Each has attained distinction, 
not through native prilliancy alone, but as the 
result of determined hard work. 

When Miss Augusta Klumpke went to Pari: 
women had studied medicine there, but none hi 
served as interne in any hospital, and the doctors 
| said frankly to the new aspirant, ‘We shall do all 
| we can to prevent your entering.” 

Her preparatory work was wonderful in its! 
accuracy and completeness, and as the time 
approached for the final examinations, the faculty 


The groan of guns was on the purple air, 
Mixed with the wind’s wild breath, 

And piercing shrill the shrieks of sheer despair 
Rose from the gates of death. 


But not one sound of all this mad uproar 
The sleeping mother heard. 

She slept till night was gray, then slept no more— | 
Her little one had stirred. | 





onde bod: the young midshipmen were able to offer up their touching incident was noted at the Union 
ee auended: weak points and equip temselves: fer, hunible thanksgiving for deliverance on English Station yesterday when an aged couple bade each 
e| soil. i-Dy. 8 usbant 

her defeat. In_ consequence, they made their fervently several times and he kissed her back. 


More Kind than Cruel. 


HE Christian Intelligencer 
records this incident of a stage- 
coach trip in western Mon- 


questions so difficult that the competing oung | 
men fell far below the standard, and failed to | 
fill vacancies which are usually overrun. Miss 
Klumpke, to the chagrin of ‘her adversaries, 
received the highest mark. | 

She finished her four years’ pioneer work at 
the hospital, and then married a physician, an 


The two prominent young medical students who 
have been stealing sculls from the Wachusett 
Boat House are warned that unless amends are 


By a ex 4 made trouble will ensue, as the names of the 
BBY R DASHERMAN thieves are known. 


Dr. Franklin White has returned from a trip to 


® 
B 





a 4 | OW in the Day’s blue’ Switzerland. Speaking of the robust health of 

of x authority on nervous diseases, with whom, in the fr oO 

tana, twenty-five years ago. | Tutervare: of her practise, slic -eollaberntes. 18 N poreh > Its Reasantry, the doctor says, “The strength of 
A mother and her infant child | theoretic laboratory work. Look and behold the Swiss woman is remarkable. It is nothi 





unusual for her to wash and iron and milk seve! 
cows in one day.” 


————~<e>—___. 


Chinch-Bugs for Sale. 
\ MAN who kept a little store in a Western 








were the only passengers. A | 
sudden change of weather 
subjected the woman to more exposure than she 
was provided for, and before the journey was 
half over, the freezing cold had begun to creep 
into her blood. She could protect her babe, but 
her own life was in danger. 

As soon as the driver knew how severely she 
was suffering he gave her all his extra wraps, 
and quickened the pace of his team as much as 
possible, hoping to reach warmth and refuge pever. They’ are the experiences of 4 lifetime. 
before her condition became serious. His pas- They are all I know and think and feel.” : 
senger’s welfare was now his only thought, and ,%,%4H vas te syinpalny betwee her and 
by frequent inquiries he sought to assure himself this tnner circle of her life, and now that she Is 
of her safety. 


dead, Miss Klumpke is proving her faithfulness. 
But the fatal drowsiness had stolen over her, 


Dawn's newly kindled 
toreh,— 


A flame of gold. 


reputation as an artist, but also acted as guardian 
to the younger girls. About two years ago she 
formed a most delightful friendship with Rosa 
Bonheur, then an old woman living alone at her 
country house, the Chateau de By. 

Miss Klumpke took up her residence at the 
chAteau, and immediately became desirous of 
cataloguing Rosa Bonheur’s studies, and so 
preserving them for the world. Thus far few had 
seen them, and the lonely old artist was so jealous 
of them that she refused to let them go Into the 
hands of her relatives at her death. 

“T could part with any of the pictures I have 
ever painted,” she said, “but with my studies, 


Over the sea and land 
It shines as fair 

As when at first His hand 
Lighted it there. 





town was one morning approached by a 

farmer who owed him a small amount, 
with a plea for an extension of time, as the chincl- 
bugs were eating up all the crops. 


“Chinch-bugs! Nonsense!” said the store- 
Keeper, roughly. “I don’t believe there’s a 
chinch-bug within a mile of you.” 

“The chinch-bugs are there by millions.” 

“Millions! Vl tell you what I'll do. I'll give 
you a dollar and a half a gallon for every gallon 
of the bugs you’ll bring me.” 

“Done!” said the farmer. 

A day or two after he drove back to the village 





——__+e+——____ 


His Frightful Lesson. 


sENTLEMAN who was travelling in the 
West says that one day in a railway car 
i he came unexpectedly upon a little story | 
of possible tragedy. He had been into the dining- 
‘ear, and when he returned to his place it was to , 


Anna, the eldest sister, not only built up a solid 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 





She {s ving at the chateau a part of the year, 

. interesting herself in the people and schools of | 
and when no answers were returned to his 
questions he stopped, and tore open the coach 
door. The woman’s head was swaying from , 
side to side. 

Instantly he took the babe from her, and 
bestowed it as comfortably as he could in a 
furry bundle under the shelter of the seat; then, 
seizing the mother roughly by the arm, he dragged 
her out upon the frozen ground. His violence 
partly awakened her, but when he banged the 
door together and sprang to his box and drove 
on, leaving her in the road, she came fully to her 
senses and began to scream. 

The driver looked back and saw her running 
madly after him. 

“My baby! my baby! O my baby!” 

The horror of her loss made her forget the cold. 
By and by, when certain that she had warmed 
her blood into healthy circulation, the driver 
slackened the speed of his horses, and allowed 
her to overtake him and resume her place in the 


the neighborhood, and keeping her friend’s studio | 


open to the pilgrims who come there from all 
quarters. She is also preparing the studies for 
exhibition, and, as she says: 

“No one who has not seen these sketches can 
fully understand the artist’s greatness.” 

Mrs. Klumpke’s youngest daughter, Julia, is a 
very promising violinist; but to jorothea be longs 
the prettiest story of all. She Is an astronomer, 
and made early application for admission to the 
Paris observatory. The directors consulted the 
statutes. No woman had ever offered herself as a 
colleague, but there was no rule to say a woman 
nay. 5So they gave her a telescope, to make her 
own observations, and later, on the strength of 
the remarkable work she had done, made her 
Doctor of Science, gave her a decoration, aud 
created her an Oficier de U Académie. 

As soon as the International Astronomical 
Congress eran cataloguing the stars as far as 
the fourteen 
created at Paris for the French share of the great 
undertaking. Dorothea Klumpke was placed at 
the head of it, with four assistants. 


of the observatory, reverenced by the employees 
there, and highly esteemed by the Astronomical 
Society of France, of which she is the only female 
member. She is a slender, delicate girl, and her 
blue eyes have a look of wonder and mystery 
caught, perhaps, from searching among the stars. 


h magnitude, a new department was , 


find the seat occupied. A brakeman sat there, 
turning the leaves of a novel which had been left 
behind. He rose at once and laid down the book. 


“No,” said the traveller, “sit still and read, if 
you like.” 

“No, sir,” replied the man, resuming his seat. “I 
never read novels while I’m on duty. Something 
happened to me once from doing that.” 

“Tell us about it.” 

“Well, sir, 1 was readin’ a story one day, a 
blamed good story, too. I was breakin’ on a 
freight—rear-end brakeman. We ran off the main 
line onto a sidin’ to wait for the fast express to 
pass us. 

“It was a lonesome little 
back to throw the switch for the express-train. 
She was late, and I walked along to the switch, 
readin’ as I went, and would you believe it? 1 
never throwed that switch at all. I just set down 
on a bank, under a tree, and read away. 

“All of’a sudden [ heard the whistle of the 
express, and here she was, a-comin’ round the 
bend like—like—well, she was makin’ forty miles 


lace, and I was sent 


She has lived for thirteen years in the gardens | an hour, maybe. 


“At that minute I see the target of the switch 
was pointin’ straight at me, and I knew that 
switch wa’n’t throwed, and in a minute she’d be 
crashin’ into that freight and there’d be trouble. 

“I tell you T dropped that fool novel and put 
for that switch; and I got it, too. But I hadn’t 
no more’n throwed if over than the front wheels 


with a ten-gallon can tightly covered. This 
unloaded from his wagon, and rolled carefully 
into the general store. 

“What have you got there?” asked the mer- 
chant, suspiciously. 

“Something for you.” 

“What is it?” 

“Chinch-bugs,” said the farmer. He lifted the 
Nid, and disclosed a mass of the hideous insects, 
wr! iggling and squirming. 

“There's ten gallons of them,” he continued. 
“T take It you owe me fifteen dollars. That will 
just about square my little bill, and I’li thank you 
to give me a receipt.” 

“Cover it up, for goodness’ sake, before any of 
’em get away!" roared the unhappy dealer. 

But he wrote the receipt so justly forfeited. 

The story came out in the papers, and for 
months thereafter the storekeeper received let- 
ters asking for the latest quotations on the price 
of chinch-bugs, and inquiring how many he was 
prepared to take. 

However, he had nothing to regret, for, as he 
said, the experience was worth a thousand dollars 
to him in advertising. 





——_~o> —__—__ 


Parental Firmness. 


coach with her living and unharmed child. 

Was the man cruel? That mother did not say 
so when she knew—knew that he had roused 
her and brought her back to life. He had done 
as God does sometimes, to shake us out of soul- 
lethargy and moral sleep. 


| of the engine passed over it. ’Twas a mighty 
| close call!” 





has learned the value of experlence in 

dealing with children. At least it is to be 
supposed that he has learned it, unless he isa 
very dull scholar. 


“You look worried, my dear,” said Smithers, 
when he came home from the office the other day. 


(Cts ear WEEKLY tells of a father who 


“Well, what did you do with the book?” 

a “I just set there on the bank, tremblin’, till the 

Out of a French Prison. conductor called me into the caboose. I never 

picked ep the book agaln; just left it there by the 
ever finished the story, either.” 


and England, Mr. Midshipman Boys, R. N., | 


When sordid cares and selfish success are 
deadening every spiritual sense, till our loyalty 
to Him, and even our consciousness of right and 
wrong, are being chilled to death, a sudden terror 
is often the surest as well as the quickest rescue. 

. A warning incident or a shock of misfortune 
may be the salvation of a character, the restora- 
tion of a life worth living. Such discipline is 
not God’s cruelty. It is His kindness. 


——__~«+. 





Translating Herself. 


OMETIMES a crude colloquial expression 
S tells a story better than the most elaborate 
English. Rev. C. T. Brady, a missionary in 
the West, says that he once baptized a little girl 
in a sinall town on the border of Indian Territory. 
Her father was a cattleman, the owner of enor- 
mous herds. Each cattle-owner there has a brand 
of his own for marking his animals, and the 
mavericks, or young cattle born on the range, 
belong to the man who can get his branding-iron 
on them first. 

This little girl had to remain away from one 
session of the public school for her baptism. 
When she returned, the children set upon her 
with hard questions, and inquired skeptically how 
she was in any way different from what she had 
been before. She told them that she had been 
made “a member of Christ, a child of God and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Still they gathered about her, and with the 
unconscious cruelty of children, baited her with 
puzzling queries. Finally, when she had ex- 
hausted all other means, she turned upon them, 
her eyes flashing through their tears. 

“Ww said she, lapsing into the vernacular, 
“Twill tell you. I was a little maverick before, 
and the man put Jesus’ brand on my forehead. ; 





the 
weight Boys hammered them in with his chest— 
and the rope made fast. 


the picklocks to be prov 
in vaint 






| Disa one of the wars between France road. 


placed in command of a merchant prize, ! 
with orders to proceed immediately to Catalonia | 


and join Lord Nelson in the Fictory, fell into the 
hands of the enemy instead, and was committed 
to the prison of Valenciennes. 


There he remained four years. Then the time 
came when a scheme to get away, in which he was 


igined by three companions, seemed practicable. 


hey must scale a wall, ascend the parapet unseen, 


escape the observation of three or four sentinels 
| and the patrols, descend two ramparts, 


force two 


locks and get over two drawbridges; but by the 


grace of God they expected to manage it. 


In one way and another they procured ropes 


and picklocks, and when the night came it was 
dark and cloudy, while the wind blew and the | 


leaves kept up a rustling favorable to the enter- 
prise, 

At half past eight Boys and Hunter, with woolen 
stockings over their shoes, each having a rope. a 


small poker, a stake and a knapsack, went into | 


the back yard, climbed over the wall, passed 
through the garden and palisades, crossed the 
road and climbed on their 
they reached the parapet over the gateway leading 
to the upper citadel. 

With the utmost precaution they crept upon the 
summit, and down the breastwork toward the 
outer edge of the rampart. 

Both the poker and stake were then driven into 
ground—by rising and falling with his full 


This done, they let the rope down through a 
groove in the ramparts, and Boys descended. 
About two-thirds of the way down. part of a 
brick fell, but he caught it between his knees, and 
carried it down without noise. 

When Hunter had also gone down, they crossed 
the drawbridge and found the: lyes in an arched 
passage. ending in the door whieh separated them 
rom the upper citadel, is was the moment for 

i, and they were t 
The bolt was of ¢ iron; filing 
less; and the stone in which the bolt 
tened w so fortified with bars of cast fron 
tit could not be eut out. 
Cheekmate!” murmured Hunter, 
“We must undermine the gate,” sald Boys. 

















“We have our poeket-knives.” 


They had worked about a quarter of an hour, 


ands and Knees until : 


————_~+e+—__—__ 


A Tame Hawk. 


ADY BROOME possessed a novel and inter- 
L esting pet, and she tells in the CornAtil 
Magazine how she came by it. She was 
staying on the little island of Rottnest, opposite 
the port of Freemantle, in Western Australla, a 
place where everything had to be brought across 
a stormy channel, and the carriage of birds or 
pets was out of the question. She therefore hailed 
with pleasure the offer of a little island boy to 
bring her a half-fledged hawk, as tame as it was 
in the nature of a hawk to be. 
There was no question of a cage, and “Alonzo” 


was established ona perch in a sheltered corner 
of the upper veranda. He was fed at short inter- 


vals on raw meat, and proved very voracious, | 
| All day long he sat motionless on his pereh, only 


coming on his owner’s hand for his meals. 

For two or three weeks Alonzo enjoyed the 
attentions of his mistress. 
early daylight, she heard an unusual noise on the 
veranda, and came out just in time to see the little 
hawk spread his wings and sail off into space. 
He had been wise enough to devour all the meat 
left in readiness for his breakfast. 

Deeming that a bird of so wild a nature, when 
once free, would remember his friends no more, she 
concluded him lost to her; but a few hours later, 
as she was standing on the veranda, she stretched 
out her arm beyond it as far as she could reach, 


when the hawk dropped like a stone out of the : 


elondless blue and sat on her arm as composedly 
as if he had never left the shelter of his home. 
He was ready for his dinner, and received a good 
one. 
After that it became an established custom to 
put every evening a saueer of chopped raw meat 
ona table in the veranda, together with a pan of 
vater, that the hawk might have an early break- 
fast. He foraged for himself all day, coming back 
at night to st in the ver ja. 

It was curious to watch his return. He gener- 
ally made many attempts before he could aceom- 
modate himself to t ppe of the roof, so as to 
get beneath it. After h failure he would soar 


















Willie, this instant!—all right. 


Then one morning, at | 





“What is the matter?” 

“The children have been very tiresome to-day,” 
replied Mrs. Smithers, wearily. “It seemed as if 
they would drive me distracted.”* 

“Don’t let ’em!” said Smithers, with consider- 
able ener; “Don’t let ’em ride over you. Just 
—Willie, don’t talk when papa’s talking—just deal 
with them gently, but firm—did you hear me, 
Willie?—firmly, and you'll get along all—silence, 


Dick, don’t pull my 











“As for letting ’em worry 
pockets — letting ’em worry—don’t pull my 
pockets, I said. Will you take your hands out or 
not? Now keep them out. “You've broken a 
couple of cigars for me now, you—what is Willie 
making such a noise about, Annie? My stars, 
he’s got my silk hat! Take it; hang it up'bigh. 

“Now, Dick, if you ery, you’ll have—now they've 
both commenced. It does seem, Annie, ’sif the 
minute I come into the house, 1 ean't think — 
Won't oe take ’em off to bed? 1 bet if I was at 
home, I'd —” “ 

But as the boys clattered away up-stalrs with 
their tired mamma, Smithers sat down and gazed 
gloomily into space, without saying just exactly 
What he would do if he were at home. 


— ~<oe-—___ 


“Two Little Snobs.” 


stature or in any way distinguishable in 

appearance from ordinary men. An amus- 
ing example of this lack of visible nobility Is cited 
by an English exchange. 


The Duke of Argyll was once trayelling in & 
railway carriage with the Duke of Northumber- 
land. “At one of the stations a little commercial 
drummer entered. The three chatted famillarly 
until the train stopped at Aluawick Junction. 

Here the Duke of Northumberland went out aud 
was met by a train of flunkeys and servants. 

“That must be some great swell,” remarked the 
drummer to his unknown companion. 

“Yes,” said the Duke of Argyll, “he is the Duke 
of Northumberland.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the drummer. “And to 
think he should have been so affable to two little 


| 
| ITLES seem not to make men large of 
| | 


away out of sight, only to come back and circle | Snobs like us!” 
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pretty, name, but it is expressive 

and appropriate, and so is likely 
to stick quite as long as the more bookish 
word ‘‘shrike,’’ which is the bird’s other 
title. It comes from its owner’s habit of 
impaling the carcasses of its prey upon 
thorns, as a butcher 
hangs upon a hook the 
body of a pig or other 
animal that he has 
slaughtered. 

In a place like the 
Public Garden of Boston, 
if a shrike happens to 
make it his hunting- 
ground for a week or two, 
you may find here and 
there in the hawthorn- 
trees the body of a mouse 
or the headless trunk of 
an English sparrow 
spitted upon a thorn. 
Grasshoppers are said to 
be treated in a similar 
manner, but I have never 
met with the bird’s 
work in the grasshopper 
season. 

The shrike commonly 
seen in the Northern 
States is a native of the 
far North, and comes 
down to our latitude only 
in cold weather. He 
travels'singly, and if he 
finds a place to suit him, 
a place where the living 
is good, he will often re- 
main almost in the same 
spot for weeks together. 

In size and appearance 
he resembles the mock- 
ing-bird. His colors are 
gray, black and white, 
his tail is long, and his 
bill is hooked like a 
hawk’s. 

He likes a perch from 
which he can see a good 
distance-about him. A 
telegraph wire answers 
his purpose very well, 
but his commonest seat 
is the very tip of a tallish 
tree. If you look across 
a field in winter and 
descry a medium-sized 
bird swaying on the top- 
most twig of a lonesome 
tree, balancing himself 
by continual tiltings of 
his long tail, you may set 


“TBD eres te is not a very 








when I suddenly noticed a butcher-bird really musical. Some people have sup- 


not far off. At the same moment, as it 
seemed, the butcher-bird caught sight of 


the flicker, and made a swoop toward him. | 


The flicker, somewhat to my surprise, 
showed no sign of panic, or even of fear. 
He simply moved aside, as much as to 


posed that at such times he is trying to 
decoy small birds, but to me the perform- 
ance has always seemed like music, or an 
attempt at music, rather than strategy. 
Southern readers may be presumed to 
be familiar with another shrike, known as 











him down as most likely 
a butcher-bird. 

His flight is generally not far from the 
ground, but as he draws near the tree in 
which he means to alight, he turns sud- 
denly upward. It would be surprising 
to see him alight on one of the lower 
branches, or anywhere, indeed, except at 
the topmost point. 

Small birds are all at once scarce and 
silent when the shrike appears. Some- 
times in his hunger he will attack a bird 
heavier than himself. I had once stopped 
to look at a flicker in a roadside apple-tree, 


THE BUTCHER- BIRD. 


say, ‘‘Oh, stop that! Don’t bother me!”’ 
How the affair would have resulted I 
cannot tell. To my regret the shrike at 
that moment seemed to become aware of a 
man’s presence, and flew away, leaving 
the woodpecker to pursue his exploration 
of the apple-tree at his leisure. 

The shrike has a very curious habit of 
singing, or of trying to sing, in the dis- 
jointed manner of a catbird. I have many 
times heard him thus engaged, and can 
bear witness that some of his tones are 


the loggerhead. As I have seen him in 
Florida he is a very tame, unsuspicious 
creature, nesting in the shade-trees of 
towns. The ‘‘French mocking-bird,” a 
planter told me he was called. Mr. 
Chapman has seen one fly fifty yards to 
catch a grasshopper which to all appear- 
ance he had sighted before quitting his 
perch. The power of flight is not the 
only point as to which birds have the 
advantage of human beings. 
BRADFORD TorRREY. 
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accept fable Chit as Present aa a GU ITAR, MA — 4h om oS 
MP. h 
Instructors, for ®8.75 and’ upward that 
| instrument to each locality at an J 
AND 100 BARGAINS KENT FREE. ; ¥ C ures 


81.80 it upwards. ©O 
E. C. HOWE, Migr., 1746 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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COUGHS and COLDS | we wanr you 


to send for our new booklet, ‘* What to 
IN ONE NIGHT. Wear.” It tells about correct dress for all 











NO MORE DARNING. 


For 65 Years Dr. Marshi 
Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh. 


The oldest Remedy, has a national repu- 





























tation und has never been equaled for the [copvriante — cecastons, and shows the now sod “pepper 
Golda in the Head ana the attendant Headacns 10 CENTS. The Remedy that Cures CATARRH and | JM irre ate eg ett ute Of for 8B 
Hinmedate eitet guaranteed, “Gae’hetore re: Our booklet, + The Storkinette Stitch,” BRONCHITIS by inhaling it four times daily. sig none better at any yries. ae aaa 
firing at night until all symptoms disappear. Rene sees Retlar bib i attaching The Remedy that Cures CROUP by breath- have them —if yours does not, send to us 
eee Petuse alt nibentita Bae aaaleh (hae dacilug aad make ing it for twenty minutes. stating style and size desired. 
Cietalars Prices #0. KEITH (Mfr), Cleveland, Ohio: ae ee IT IS GUARANTEED. CORLISS, COON & CO., 
RACINE FEET 7", 12 sizes Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Price, Outfit Dept. X, Troy, New York. 
















Complete, $1.00. ‘Trial Outfit, 25 cents. 


Send for Five Days’ Treatment 
Heavy Wel LEE Dept. RACINE, WIS. and Medical Advice FREE. 

i eg 
Waterproof’ Double - Breasted BOX | THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second Street, Ithaca, New York. 


RAINCOAT AND PACRINTORHES,| 
Closing Out at $3.95. 


SEND NO MONEY. _A WHOLE eee FOR 25 CENTS. 


nd send to us, The Clover Mouth-Organ. 


cotton, black or white, 10 cents per 











H, S. BLAKE & CO., 


weight, 
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nd try iton at your express office, imaginable, and perform 
and if found exactly as represented, . kinds of musical tricks, 

the most wonderful value you ever by it, dance by it, march 1 
saw or heard of, and equal to any use it Wherever a tune o} 






erproof coat you can buy for § ‘ kind is wanted. "You ean trill am 

pay the express agent¢ gpand oxpress like a bird, imitate a chureh tg bisa 
our special offer price’ charges. nor violin or violon = 

THIS MACKINTOSH i 

is the latest 1901 style, easy fitting, 

from an extra quality heavy 

unpornt Dark Waterproof and so easily followed th 

erblackor simply no trouble at all 

€ up tunes and play th 

arcely any effort. A girl ean 













SEND NO MONEY 





















Ieee: Bupa mention this paper and send tous, 
Avon muy asa Roy State your height: welzt, number 

oth rain or ¢ ‘oat, guaran introduce the Clover of inches around body at waist and 

e ever known. For free cloth é th-Orgin, we will send bust, length of skirt in front from 





efully packed, with 


waist to bottom, and we will send 
ions how to pl. 


A. you Our New, Perfect. PittingWATER- 
PROOF SKIRT AND CAPE by express, 


#amples of men’s mackintoshes, write for Sample Book No. 33K. 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL 



















he Million, Fun for C. 0.D., Subject to examination, You 
Everybody,” by mail. prepaid can examine and try it on at your 
fo) . Warranted just as rep- e, and if found the 
resented or money refuiic . 






ylish "waterproof suit 
ever saw, the equal of any- 
in you could have made at 
three times our UF price, 69 
to waterproof suits that sell oe eee 
at $6.00 to $10.00, 
Tress agent OUR. SPECIAL, ot 

FRICE FOR THE COM. GO Qh 
PLETE SKIRT AND CAPE, 

and express charges. THESE 
SUITS are made from an extra 
quality waterproof cashmere mack- 
intosh cloth, in black or navy 
blue: ined with extra quality 
plaid waterproof lining. 
= Cape is lined with an extra 
‘ ity waterproof lining, made with 
double cape, velvet collar, extra well finished through- 
out. Skirt Latest style, adjustable at waist, buttons 
either side, extra quality plaid waterproof lining. Sizes to fit 
a waist fron winches, Buttons concealed by deep 
fly. Can le worn in place of or over an orainars skirt. 
A $2.06 fashionable suit for rainy, uasty am 
such as was never before offered. Cape oeny, 
skirt only, $1.50. For free cloth samples of ing in 
mackin' , write for Sample Book No. 33K. Address, 


| SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Why don't you stop it? Don't 
think you nmiust “grin and bear 
Use 


Sloan’s 


Liniment. 


For rheumatism, lumbago, 
neuralgia, sore throat, cramps, 
spraing and toothache. 

It’s simply wonderful what 
cures it performs. Try it. No 
home should be without it 

26 and 50 Cents at all Druggists, 


Dr. E. S. Sloan, 597 Albany St., Boston. 
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AY 
CURRE TS. 
NT- EVENT 

REDUCTION OF REVENUE.—It is expected 
that Congress, at its present session, will pass a | 
bill to remove some of the taxes which were 
imposed by the War Revenue Act. ‘The plan of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, which , 
is likely to form the basis of legislation, contem- | 
plates a reduction of about $30,000,000 in the | 
revenue. It does not reduce the tax on beer or 
that on tea, but it proposes to abolish the taxes 
on bank checks, express receipts, telegrams, 
insurance policies and proprietary articles. : 

AN IsTHMIAN CANAL.—The canal commis- 
sion, which was appointed to consider routes 
across the isthmus, to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacitic Oceans, has reported in favor of the route 
across Nicaragua. It recommends the construc- 
tion of a canal 30 feet in depth, at an estimated 
cost of $120,000,000. The total distance is 190 
miles, and the route adopted closely follows that 
which was recommended by the Walker commis- 
sion two years ago. The commission believes 
that the canal could be built in ten years. 

Tur NEEDS OF THE NAvy.— Secretary 
Long, in his annual report to Congress, unzed 
the need of more officers for sea duty, and of at 
least 5,000 more enlisted men. Te recommended 
the construction of two battleships, two cruisers 
and six light-draft gunboats. 


Mr. KRUGER IN FRANOE.—Former Presi- 
dent Kruger of the Transvaal reached Marseilles 
on the Dutch cruiser Gelderland November 
22d. Extensive preparations had been made for 
welcoming him. He made his way to his hotel 
amid cheering throngs of people, whom he 
addressed from the balcony. Official addresses 
were presented to him and a banquet was given 
in his honor. Mr. Kruger in his speech declared 
that the Buers never would surrender, and that if 
the two republics lost their independence it would 
be because all the people had been destroyed. 
Mr. Kruger reached Paris November 24th, and 
enthusiastic crowds gathered to welcome him. 

TURKEY AND THE UNITED STATE 
battleship Aenfucky was ordered to s 
Smyrna on her way through the Mediternunean 
to the Philippines. The port lies out of the 
regular course, and it was assumed that the order 
Might be connected with the obstinate refusal 
of the ‘Turkish government to pay an indemnity 
for the destruction of American mission property 
at Kharput and elsewhere in Asia Minor, at the 
time of the Armenian massacres, It appears 
that the United States has a new grievance 
against Turkey because, in violation of treaty 
provisions, she has refused to give an exequatur | 
to Dr. ‘Thomas H. Norton, who was appointed , 
United States consul at Kharput. It is conjec- 
tured, but without official authority, that the visit 
of the Kentucky to Smyrna may be connected 
with this action by the ‘Turkish government. 

Tur Fiviprxo JuNTA. — Representations 
have been made to the British government , 
looking to the breaking up of the Filipino Junta ' 
at Hongkong, whose machinations have caused 
much annoyance to the American authorities in 
the Philippines. ‘The British foreign office is | 
investigating the matter. 






DeEatH OF SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN.—Sir! 
Arthur Sullivan, the musical composer, died 
suddenly at London November 22d, at the age 
of 58. He was the son of an Irish bandmaster. 

At the age of eight he had 

written his first composition, 

an anthem, and was able to 
play nearly all the wind in- 
struments in his father’s band. | 

At nineteen he composed music ! 
» to Shakespeare's ‘ ‘l'empest,” 

which made a sensation in 

London. He was composer 

6 of much exceedingly popular | 

Six Antncn surivans sacred music, but will be} 
remembered chiefly for “HT. M.S. Pinafore,” 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” “I ‘he 
Mikado,” and other operas which, with the libret- 
tos written by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, have furnished | 
harmless entertainment for millions of people. \ 














a ' 

OrnerR RECENT DEaTIS.—United States | 
Senator Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota died 
November 27th, after a long illness due to blood- ; 
poisoning. He was 62 years old, and a veteran 
eeu of the Civil War. He was 
governor of his state in 1874, 
and had been in the Senate 
& since 18k7. He was a recognized 
Lf authority on international law ; 


. HS served with distinction as chair- 
= 


man of the Senate committee on | 
Senator Davis. 


at 





foreign relations, and was one 
of the United States commis; 
sioners for negotiating the treaty : 
with Spain. — United States Commissioner | 
of Internal Revenue George W. Wilson died | 
November 27th. He also was a veteran of the: 
Civil War. He had been in the internal revenue 
service for 30 years. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Throat. “Brown's BronchMal Troches” relteve | 
all Throat Troubles, and are notinjurious, Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 conts, (Ade. 


Stop STAMMERING 


Write for oar new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin end Treatment 
Grommmering.” Beat FREE to any person whe stammers, with full par 
Geulers ing treatment, for 6 cents ia stamps, to cover postage. 








‘TheLewis School for Stammerers, #2 Adelaide &.,Detroli, Meh, 
TheLew le oenee er eee ee 


Induces Refreshing Sleep 


Horsford’s Acid Phospha 


Quiets and nourishes the tired brain. 


Is the choice flavor that dis- 
tinguishes Swift's Premium 





a 
Hams from other hams. 


It is mild, delicate and 
wholly satisfying to dis- 
criminating tastes. 

Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
Branch Houses in All Cities 


DID NOT CURE. 
BUT GREATLY HELPED BY CHANGE OF FOOD. 


A lady in Harrisburg, O., 1s frank enough to say 
that while she has been helped, she was not 
entirely cured in the change of food and taking 
up Grape-Nuts food. She says she began eating 
rich and highly seasoned food when she was young 
and followed it until she set up a bad stomach 
trouble, with severe attacks of nervous sick 
headache. 

Finally rheumatism of the joints set in, and now 
some of her joints are dislocated by the heavy 
deposits forming about them and pushing them 
out of place, so that she is almost helpless. Her 
nervous system was wrecked and the optic nerve | 
affected so that she could not read without bring- | 
ing on nervous prostration and Insomnia that 
would last two or three nights. 

“Last fall L heard of, and commenced the use of, 
Grape-Nuts as a food. It has since been both 
food and medicine to me, for I have taken very 
little medicine since 1 began to use it. After ten 
months I find a great Improvement in my brain and 
nerve power, am no longer troubled with sleepless- 
ness, I suffer very much less with my rheumatism, 
and can read several hours a day, one day after 
the other, and sleep well all night. 

“Tam by no means entirely cured of rheumatism, 
but I have been made so much better by the use | 
of Grape-Nuts food that I am sincerely thankful : 
for it!’ This name will be furnished by the | 
Yostum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hear What Br’er Rabbit Say: 


Here's dat book H & R Guns. Heard ‘bout Now I'll see 
what dem guns look like My! Can’t read no more scared mos’ to 
! Seems just like some after now with that 


2 H« R GUN. 















When 
You Buy Silver, 


YOU LOOK FOR "“STERLING!"” 
Then look 


THEY ALL 

Sold Ever 
HOOD RUBBER CO., 
Boston. 








"bout dis 
I’'se 


boy me 











Dis no place for Br'er Rabbit 


boys’ gun 
Next time you 
pe H& R. Sold 
it 





HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 








Our Holiday Offer 


TWO Excellent Christmas Gifts 
for ONE DOLLAR 


A Year's 
Subscription 
to 













Will be 
Appreciated 
By Every Lover 
of Bright Reading. 


A Valued 
Gift for a 
Book-loving 
Friend. 





BOOK NEWS contains each month all the 
important news of new books. It reviews 
the latest books. Makes it easy for you to 
choose the best, and to avoid those that 
would probably disappoint. Contains pen 
sketches and portraits of authors; news 
items concerning publishers and much other 
interesting information from the world of 


monthly budget of bright stories and enter- 
taining information of broad human interest. 
The highest editorial, and Mterary ability, 
superior paper. good printing, artistic illus- 
tration, have been so strongly united as to 
make Everybody's Magazine the first popular 
periodical in the country. Mts spirit is 
patriotic and strongly American, Its tone is : I 
Strong and elevated. Its style is bright and wittcry Tells fully. pana interestingly: 
breezy. Everybody's Magazine is especially | what every iboole lover 

the monthly for the home. | |epposten' ol ry : 


EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE is a 





all-the-vear-’round present to 


One Dollar sends a refined, entertaining, 
We send 


TWO friends; and no postage or express to pay for the sending. 
them to separate addresses, if so ordered. 
This offer ts limited to the number necessary to make paid subscription list One Hundred 


Thousand. to which it is rapidly reaching forward ; and we retain the right to withdraw it at any time 
without notice — returning your dollar. Send the Dollar to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York. 


Publishing Department or Book Store. 


Costs less 
than two cents 
a week— 


Sunday 
School 
Times 


The great improvement in The 
Sunda: ‘School! Times is accom- 
Rani by a reduction in price. 

‘he new paper has been called ‘‘A 
revelation in Christian literature.” 
We are trying to make it the 

eatest source of inspiration and 

elpfulness ever published. The 
price is lowered to put it within 
the reach of every Christian of 
every denomination. $1.00 a year 
is the new price. Interesting offer 
to clubs. Send for prospectus and 
free sample copy. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








B.T.Babbitt’s 
1776 
Soap Powder 








takes the dirt 
and leaves the 
clothes 













The New England Watch Co. 
Artistic Specialties 


for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
in our Red Book for Men’s 
o@ # WATCHES. s # 


Either or both sent on application. 


37 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City. _ 14g State St., Chicage 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 










} sprained sy Arnie 
rav'® But! 1016 you to Choxse ae 


For the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from fal: 
| or spraining their ankles, 


THE IMPROVED 


“Never-Break” ‘“Sled-Skates. 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, 8 
6,7, Sand 9 inches iu length. The only absolutely | 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidew: 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your desler ¢ 
, not handle them, write ‘us, giving his name, and 
| will supply at the same price —prepaid. 

In ordering state length of shoe. 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, 0 








EARS. 9 Sear, 











HE YOUTH'’S COMPANION Is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price {s $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper: All 
additional pages over cig it—which is the number 
given for $iib-are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. ‘ ed 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each su 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order, WHEN NEITHER’ OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Rexistered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do no. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

KRenewala.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is pald, can be changed. 

Discoutinuances.—Remember that the publishers i 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue iv 


as we cannot find your name on our | 

books unless your Post-ottice addrens Ia given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper ia sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is dor 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
torenew gubscripone. fkenownls of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers showld not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











‘Boston, Mass. 





MYALGIA. 


yas is a term used in a very 
i general and indefinite way 





to denote muscular pain, | 
especially pain for which no 
evident cause can be found 
in the muscles themselves. 
There are no signs of inflam- . 
mation, no redness or heat | 


of the skin, no swelling, and | 
little or no local tenderness 

on pressure over the painful 

part. The trouble may be acute or chronic, 

sudden in its invasion, or of gradually increasing , 
intensity. The pain varies much in character 

also, being sometimes sharp, sometimes dull, 

sometimes throbbing, sometimes cramp -like. ; 
Usually there is a constant dull ache, which | 
increases to acute pain when the affected muscle | 
contracts; but in some cases no trouble is expe- 

rienced while the muscle is at rest, the sufferer 

being reminded of his malady only when he makes 

a motion involving the painful part. 

Sometimes the myalgia is more or less diffused : 
over a certain region, as the back or the chest; or 
it may be limited to one special muscle, such as 
the deltoid, which covers the shoulder-joint. 

In children the most common seat of myalgia 
seems to be the neck—‘“wry-neck;” In older 
persons the back is perhaps the most commonly 
affected—“lumbago.”” 

An acute stiff neck or lumbago or other form 
of myalgia lasts usually for two or three days | 
or a week, but the chronic form may continue | 
indefinitely, the constant dull pain being inter- 
rupted from time to time by acute suffering. | 

Although myalgia is often called muscular 
rheumatism, it las no symptoms of rheumatism 
except the pain. In the causation, however, there 
seems often to be a rheumatic or gouty element, 
and measures which are useful in preventing the 
formation or in promoting the excretion of uric 
acid usually act beneficially upon myalgia. The 
affection is apt to be worse in cold or damp, and 
better in hot, weather. 

Heat applied locally by means of a hot-water 
bag or a hot sand-bag, gentle rubbing over the 
affected muscles with the dry hand or with cam- 
phorated oll, or tapping with a small rubber ; 
hammer may give relief. 
very hot water, then with cold water, followed bya | 
brisk rubbing, is often a good form of local treat- | 
ment. Electricity is sometimes of great benefit. 

If the general health permits, the sufferer from 
chronic myalgia should be much in the open air, 
especially In the sunlight. Tonics are usually j 
called for in chronic cases. 


= 


ALFONSO XIII. 


The young King of Spain has been admirably 
brought up, and fs a charming little fellow, says a 
writer in Good Words. Ie ts bright, full of natural 
kindness, impulsive like bis father, but with all! 
his mother’s sense of duty and discipline. He 
gets into trouble like other boys, but bears his 
punishment with extreme good-will and suffers 
like a little gentleman. 

The life of a king, even a young king, has as 
much of labor as of pleasure in it. With a sigh 
this small representative of royalty complains 
that there is not much fun in being a king, as he 
has to obey every one and people only pretend to 
obey him. 

Even as a child he was never afflicted with 
shyness. He began to chatter in foreign tongues 
to the ambassadors as soon as he knew a few 
words of their language. 

If Alfonso XIII. does not turn out a sage and a 
saint, it will not be the fault of his mother. She 
is bringing him up to be a model king and a 
thorough gentleman, and all without a touch of 
priggishness or self-consciousness. He has no 
idea what a surprisingly good little fellow he is. 

Lest the flattery of the people should spoil him, 
his mother keeps him away from publie view as 
much as possible. He ts obliged to study hard, 
so that when he comes to reign he may be able 
to converse intelligently with all classes of his 
subjects. He rises, winter and summer, at half 





| Missionary in the Great West,” gives a pathetic 


, Vivor sai 


, chair. 


Sponging the part with | wy 


, In answer to this a dusky Hayttan officer, covered 


THE YOUTH’S 


past seven, but, thanks to his own impulsiveness | 


and love of play, in spite of the study he remains | ?!* 


a child, with none of the Spanish precocity. | 
Last summer he might often have been seen 


| romping with the children of his tutor, the Com- 


mandante Castréjon. One amusing description | 
of him shows the young king on all fours, with 
three babies on his back shouting to him as he 
tears round the room with a string in his mouth, 
while they violently tug at the reins and one little 
girl beats a wild tattoo on his head. 

The game over, his majesty espied through a 
door some sweet things on the dining-room table, 
and with all a boy’s love of mischief whispered to 
the eldest child, ‘Take me in where the sweets 
are.” 
life of the little Alfonso. It was on the occasion | 
of a splendid court ceremony, and all the ambas- | 
sadors were there to kiss the infant: king’s hand | 
as he sat on his big throne, with the regent on his 
right hand. On the steps of the throne sat the 
little princesses, Mercedes and Maria Teresa. 

Maria Teresa was then her brother’s favorite 
playmate, but she excited his wrath on that 
occasion by repeatedly knocking her head against 
his leg. The temper of his majesty gave way, 
and forgetful of ambassadors and courtiers, of his 
royal mother’s presence and of the solemnity of 
the great hall, he bent down, caught his sister’s 
hair in both hands, and began to tug at it violently. 

Thus assaulted, Maria Teresa lifted up her 
arms and seized her brother’s head in a vengeful 
grasp, and before any one could come to the 
rescue both angry children rolled ignominiously 
down the steps of the throne. It took some 
minutes to restore the party to its earller dignity. 


HER CHARGE. 
A recent book, entitled “Recollections of a 


story of a little schoolmistress who was faithful 
beyond the end. 


She had been “boarding round,” and, with a 
dozen or more people, was caught by a tremendous 
cyclone. They were in a house which stood on 
the edge of a high bluff. The house was wrecked, 
and erery inmate but one was killed. This sur- 

that the family was at supper when the 
storm struck the house, and the schoolmistress 
happened to sit next the baby, crowing in its high 


When they found the poor girl that night, she 
was still alive, although she died almost instantly. 
The wind had torn off her clothes, even her two 
rings, and left her but one shoe. Her hair was | 
whipped to rags. She had been driven through | 
several barbed-wire fences, and every bone in her 
body was broken, 

In_ her arms, however, and clasped tightly to: 
her breast, was the dead body of the little child. 
‘Womanlike, she had seized the baby when she ; 
felt the shock of the storm, and not even the | 
cyclone itself had been able to tear it from her 
arms. 








USEFUL MRS. BIGGUS. 


A travelling preacher says that, during his stay 
in a certain little town, he had rather a curious 
experience while boarding, or rather visiting 
“round.” 


On mny first visit I explained that I did not drink 
coffee. The next time my hostess remarked, 
“You don’t drink coffee, I believe?” \ 

“No,” said I, ‘I do not.” \ 

On my third visit, this time to another house, * 
there came the same question and answer. Again , 
and again it happened, on five or six different 
sojourns. Then grew. curious, and when m 
hostess remarked that I did not drink coffee, 
sald: 

No, 1 do not; but may I ask who told you?” 

“Mrs. Biggus,” was the reply. 

“Who is Mrs. Biggus?” 

“Well, she is the only woman in this town whom 
we cun secure for domestic service. Everybody 
who has entertained you has had her while you 
were there. She knows what you like, and has 
told us all.” 





BORROWING POWDER. 


A lieutenant of the United States navy tells, in 
the Boston Herald, a story about the etiquette of 
naval salutes. 


A ship I was on dropped anchor in a little 
Haytian port known to have a battery in Its forts. 
e gave the national salute, but waited in vain 
for an answer. 1 was sent ashore to demand an 
explanation, and was told, with many apologies, 
that no powder was on hand, but that people h: 
been sent to a neighboring town for it, and the 
salute would be returned as soon as it arrived. 

This did not please our captain, who sent back 
word that if the salute were not tired by sunset, 
he would consider it an insult to the United States. 


with gilt and trailing a huge sword, came on board | 
and said that if we would kindly lend him some 
powder the salute would be returned at once. 

ur captain relented, gave him the powder, and 
the booming of twenty-one guns was soon heard. 


SMART LUNATIC. 


Although this anecdote from Short Stories is so 
good as to suggest the hard writing which makes 
easy reading, we all know that for unexpected 
and splendid intervals of lucidity the unbalanced 
mind cannot be surpassed. 


Horace Mann, the famous educator, was sitting 
one evening in his study when an insane man 
rushed into the room and challenged him to fight. 

“My dear fellow,” replied Mr. Mann, “it would 

lve me great pleasure to accommodate you, but 

can't do it, the odds are so unfair. I am’a Mann 
by name and a man by nature, two against one! 
If would never do to fight.” 

“Oh, come ahead!” the insane man answered. 
“T am a man and a man beside myself. Let us 
four have a fight.” 








THE RETORT IRRITABLE. 


Boggs smoked “on the sly.” as some men do. 
On emerging from the smoking-car of a suburban ' 
train one morning he was surprised at meeting | 
Noggs, a business associate in his down-town 
office, and an inveterate smoker. 

Noggs was still more surprised. 

“Eureka!” he exclaimed, fokingly. 

“You reek of it worse than I dot’ retorted 


Boggs, irritated at being found out, and not quite 
understanding the allusion. 
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THE FREE. Mouth-Harp and Zi- 
ARP" ther combined ; 10 times 
louder than Mouth-Harp. 

Send 10 or more names of mouth-harp players; we write 


them ; if one orders you got 84 Harp-O-Cho 
Cat. ‘Agts. Wtd. HARP CO., 








Free. Ih 
10 L. St., Columbus, 0. 





Still more amusing was an earlier episode in the 09S O00O 0606 00000000000 000 


iLease of Life 


is enjoyed by those who change 
@ from an impoverished diet of ordi- 
$ nary flour to one of life-giving, 
: tissue-building qualities. Nature 
e 
° 


FA Dew : 


OOo 


places in the wheat berry these 
healthful elementsin abundance and 
wisdom requires that we use them $ 
all and do not sacrifice the best of 
them on account of color. In our 
foolish prejudice for white bread we 
do this very thing, and man in mill- 
ing into white flour removes them 
@ nearly all, leaving little but starch 


FranklinMills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 
retains all the mineral elements of 
3 the wheat, phosphatic and nitrogen- 
ous, and is, therefore, rich in nour- 
ishment for the whole body. 


If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied, Send postal for Booklet-—FREE. 


MADE ONLY BY 


° 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, Lt. 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER’S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always 


chocolate in the world. 





uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co, Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





TRADE-MARK 
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Mr. Ba.vparre.— “Be- long and curly,” 


fore I used that wonder- 
ful hair-restorer my hair 
was short and stiff, but 
after I used it, it’ was 


This little witticism from Harper's 
Bazar points our moral perfectly. The 
gentleman has just about as much cause 
for rejoicing on the hair question as the 
many persons have who boast of hair 
mattre: when we know, and you 
should know and now DO know, that the 
unsanitary, lumpy, buggy hair mattress 
has surrendered to the unequaled merits of 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, 15. 


Express Charges Prepaid to Your Door. 





We want to be fair. We want to give youevery 
chance; we will run every risk (see guarantee 
below). We don’t ask you to buy—we simply ask 
for your name and address, that we may have the 

leasure of mailing you, FREE, Our Handsome 
Book of 72 pages, “the Test of Time.” whether 
you nee mattress or not. A small request, 
surely. Send your name on a postal to-day. 











SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS, 


And if it is not even all you have hoped 
for, if you don't believe it to be the equal 
in tleanliness, durability and comfort of 
any $60 hair mattress ever made, you can 
get your money back by return mail— 
“no questions asked.” There will be no 
unpleasantness about it at all. 





2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. $ 8.35 


3 feet wide, 30Ibs.. . =. 2 10.00] All 

3 feet Ginches wide, 351bs. : 11.70 } Sit 
4 feet wide, 40lbs.’ . |] 13.38 { Sia. 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. : 15.00 ) “our. 


If made in two parts, #0 cents extra. 


Take Care! Don't be Deceived! There is not astore 

in the country that carries our 
mattress; almost every store 
now an imitation so-called 
“felt,” which is kept in stock 
to sell on our advertising. 
Our name and guarantee 
on every genuine mattress. 
Sold direct to consumer only 
ex, eteee prepaid. Send ior 
free book, “The Test of Time."” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, “ Church Cushion: 
excel par- 
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couse of the superiority of the motive 
power furnished by 


Ti GAS 
[oZIER  vcine 














It is more reliable than a steam engine, 
and so simple that a child can operate it. To start or 
stop means “only the turn of a wheel.” The exclu- 


| sive features which place the Lozier Motor so far 
in advance of others y 
| advance Catalogue. 


cent stamps for it. 











THE LOZIER MOTOR CO., 22.2238 Sy 





“A Lot of My Companion Friends 


were disappointed last year, so I’ve 
skates. 
so particular about the kind, too. 
kind, but now they all want 


heard, because they did not get any 


t beats all how children want skates, and they are getting to be 
Why, years ago I could give them any 


Winslow’s Skates. 


Guess I’ve got enough to go ‘round 


Children for a 
to speak Paps bout it pret 
Santa Claus! Send for w Catalogue 


We 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE 


a pair 








2 Wi 








skates for Christmas this yea: 
soon—you know they’re well 


this year!” 


it would be well 
cquainted with 
> and show them just the skates you'd like. 
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She swashes her sides In the cross-ripped tides 
At the mouth o’ the Kennebec, 

She’s solid rock, ’n’ ef ever ye knock 
On her ye are safe fer a wreck. 

She’s pickad ’n’ jagged, ’n’ wicked ’n’ ragged, 
’N? blacker ’n original sin— 

But it a’most come to bein’ to hum 
W’en the Maine man sights Seguin. 


Fur she is the mark we hunt in the dark 
To show us the straight-up path; 

*N’ the beacon by day that p’ints us the way 
We wan’ to travel to Bath. 

There’s reefs to stabboard 'n’ reefs to labboard, 
Where the offshore currents spin; 

But we don’ care, ef we see up there 
The light’us thet’s on Seguin. 


A feller thet aint case-hardened haint 
No business hereaway ; 

Nye will fin’ thet the Yankee kin’ 
Is the kin’ to stick 'n’ stay. 

Ye don’ feel nice, a-kivered ‘ith ice, 
’N’ col’ ‘ithout ’n’ ’ithin— 

It takes a man to stan’ bis han’ 
On a schooner off Seguin. 


It blows 'n’ blows, ’n’ it snows ’n’ snows, 
*N’ ye’re blinded ’n’ choked ’n’ friz, 

Then all the coas’ looms up like a ghos’— 
Jerusalum!—there she is! 

Though ha’f your face is a raw red place, 
Thet prickles ye like a pin, 

Ye soon thaw out w’en ye hear the shout, 

“*Hoy, fellers, we’ve made Seguin!” 


We sow the seed o’ the sort we breed 
In our own granite groun’, 

'N’ pickle ’em fine ‘ith Atlantic brine, 
*N? ship ’em off were they're boun'! 

Ef ye sail ‘ith us ye suttinly mus’ 
Hev a double-salted skin, 

W'lch ye will git, ef ye hanker fer it, 
On a lee shore off Seguin. 


‘We may be rough, ’n’ we hev to be tough, 
Ez it’s nateral to be, 
But we do our bes’, ’n’ we leave the res’ 
To the Lord Who made the sea. 
He's a port aloft we hev read of oft, 
*N’ w’en we're sailin’ in, 
We hope we'll sight His harbor light, 
Ez we ust to sight Seguin! 
MANLEY H. PIKE. 
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Chioggia Fishermen. 


To this day the Chioggia fishermen do not 
write out their ship accounts in our numerals, 
but in the Etruscan notation, or in signs that very 
closely resemble those of that obsolete language, 
and they cannot count beyond a thousand. When 
they reach a thousand, they begin to enumerate 
afresh. . Sometimes, but not always, the sum 
total is written in Arabic figures, but the items 
are invariably entered in these prehistoric signs. 

The island of Chioxgia is fifteen miles south of 
Venice. 1t is as old as Venice herself, and grew 
up as rapidly. From the earliest time its people 
have been fisherfolk, famed for the beauty of 
their women, their pride of descent and their 
curious dialect. 

The island is a little world in itself, with 
manners and customs distinct from those of its 
mighty neighbors. From infancy the native is 
amphibious. Mere babies may be seen hauling 
sails and rowing boats with the dexterity that 
comes by inheritance. 

The Chioggia fishermen are courageous and 
simpleminded lovers of liberty and religion, with 
a keen poetic sense. They are distinguished, too, 
for their practical sagacity. Without lighthouse 


or chart, they can find their way through the- 


surrounding seas, and they can foretell by signs 
yood or bad harvests of fish. 


“Chioggia Fishermen and Their Heraldry,” ! 


an article in the Leisure Hour, has one or 
two interesting details of the customs of these 
fisherfolk in regard to courtship and marriage. 
The Chioggia maiden is wooed in the winter, 
for then the men are more likely to be at home 


and to have time to spare. It is the fashion in | 


Chioggia for the girls during the cold weather to 
stand in front of their doors at certain hours of 


the day with their braziers under their aprons. | 


A young man who feels attracted toward a certain 
maiden will approach her as she stands thus, and 
ask her for an ember wherewith to light his pipe. 
If she gives it to him, the act signifies that she 
consents to listen to his addresses; if she does 
not deem him eligible, she replies: ‘I cannot, for 
my mother has forbidden me to do it.” 

In their diversions the Chioggiotes are as 
simple as in their diet. Only twice a year, at 
Christmas and Easter, do they eat meat; and 
drinking is no vice of theirs. Their amusements 
consist in taking part in processions, the men 
wrapped in their picturesque cloaks, bordered 
with gay-colored braids, the women in their 
strange head-covering formed by their upturned 
double skirts. In the evening they will listen 
entranced to some wandering minstrel. 


Every tourist to Venice raves about the lovely | 
colors of the painted sails of the ( ‘hioggia fishing | 


boats ‘and smacks, yet not one traveller in a 
thousand, perhaps, Knows that these emblems 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| are not placed there by mere artistic accident, but | 
! constitute a heraldry as ancient and proud as that | 


We Ba: Circe. Sree: Lore Patat WeProvidence.f-l Ste 
of any aristocracy of Europe. Rude though the | BOS thock STAMMERERS' Been an4poston, 


signs may be, they are cherished with ancestral 
pride by the family that owns them. 
| ‘The fisherman’s shield is the aft sail, which, in 
| the Adriatic, is trapezoidal in form. This sail is | 
painted in various streaks and shapes, each of 
' which has its distinct heraldic name, and denotes | 
that it belongs to a certain clan or family. | 

So particular are the old Chioggia families 
about their coats of arms that often in a marriage 
contract it is stipulated that before the husband’s 
smack sets out to sea again after the wedding, 
it must have, newly painted on the sail, the 
quartered bearings of the married couple. Ifa 
Perini, for example, whose emblem is a pear, 
marries into the Zuccalunga (long gourd) family, 
this fruit must find place in the husband’s 
quarterings. Thus endless changes occur, and 
help to render the sails an attractive puzzle to 
beholders. 

Unfortunately, the pretty custom is threatened 
with an ugly, up-to-date modification, as the 
harbor-masters begin to insist that the ship’s 
number shall also be painted conspicuously upon 
the sail. 
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Chitral Dinners. | 


Chitral is described by Colonel Durand, in 
| “The Making of a Frontier,”’ as one of the most 
picturesque of England’s Indian possessions. 
| Concerning the people and some of their feeding | 
habits, he makes the following observations: ; 


| We had our first Chitrali dinner at Mastuj, and | 
excellent it was. It was served under the great 
plane-tree which shaded the gate of the fort, 
on a raised platform running round the trunk. 
| This must have been a place of gossip and 
| assembly for the last two hundred years or more. | 
The dinner consisted of pilaus of all sorts, one 
excellent pilau of beef being on a huge dish, | 
three feet across, piled high with rice. i 
The drink was water cooled with snow. After | 
dinner we were given little cups of tea, with salt 
tin it instead of sugar, a most atrocious mixture. 
'T barely tasted mine, but Robertson, who had | 
' insis' on our dining @ la Chitrali, using 
;our fingers for forks, a most unpleasant and 
greasy proceeding, drank the whole of his at a 
| draft. 


It was impossible not to be taken with the 
Chitralis. Putting aside their avarice, which is 
but natural, and their cruelty and treachery 
among themselves, their nobles are pleasant men 
to meet, fond of sport, courteous and hospitable, 

| with a great love of their wild country. The 

people are bright, cheery, impervious to fatigue, 

splendid mountaineers, fond of laughter and song, 
levoted to polo and dancing. 

The man striding along before your horse, with 
his loins girt and the front end of his choga 
tucked into his waistband to give his legs free | 
pay. his chest open and his shoulders thrown 

ck by a sword carried across his back hooked 

into his elbows, will sing all the way up hill and 
down dale, and will gather the wild Howers as he 
passes them, and stick them into his turban. As 
a rice, they are slight and wiry. There seemed 
to be only half a dozen tall men in the country, 
and I never saw a fat one. This is no ‘doubt 
partly due to the fact that there is no superabun- 
nce of food available, but the result is good. 
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Not Afraid of a Rattlesnake. 


Rattlesnakes are creatures to inspire rather 
than to experience fear, but there are at least 
two creatures that the rattlesnake itself looks 
upon with terror. One is the blacksnake, and 
the other the fat hog. 


The blacksnake owes its immunity from danger 
to its agility. Its movements are extremely 
rapid, while those of the rattlesnake are sluggish. 
Accordingly the blacksnake will circle round its 
foe, and with a sudden dart grasp the venomous 
reptile by the neck so that it has no chance to 
use its poisonous fangs. ‘The blacksnake then 
squeezes the rattlesnake to death. 

Very different is the course of the fat pig when 
a rattlesnake appears. He has nothing to fear 
from the snake, for his fat is his safeguard. He 
will walk boldly up to the coiled reptile, and 
allow himself to be struck in the face once, twice 
or thrice, as the case may be, and then calmly 
proceed to swallow the snake, 

The secret of his immunity is the fact that 
the blood-vessels on his cheeks, where the fat | 
redominates, are so minute and infrequent that | 
they fail to take up the poison and carry it 
through his system. Hogs have been us in 
droves to clear some of the islands of the southern | 
seas of poisonous reptiles, and have been used 
successfully. 


—— 


The Firm Survived. 


‘Any man may be “valuable” and useful, but 
no man was ever indispensable. A newspaper 
humorist illustrates this by a story of a bumptious 
young commercial traveller who thought his 
employers couldn't get along without him. 


“J have no doubt.” he said one day, “that if I 
should die the firm would have to put up the 
shutters within a year.” 

He had made the same remark many times 
before, but this time some envious clerk carrie! 
it to the ears of the firm. 

The senior partner sent for him the next day. 

“T understand, Mr. Smart,” he said, “that 
you think that the firm would fail if you died.” 

Mr. Smart hemmed and hawed, and tried to 
tur it off as a joke, but it wouldn’t do. 

“Tt has worried me very much,’’ continued the 
senior partner, “and sv we have decided to try 
an experiment. Just consider yourself dead for 
a year, Mr. Smart, and if at the end of the I 
the firm feels itself dying we will send for you.” 

“But, sir —"” 

“That will do, Mr. Smart. You may go.” 

He went, a sadder and much wiser young man 





, and the firm did not die, after all. | 
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WATER COLORS. Pustel effect. Outfit 
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Powder Point School, pexnury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictur ad _cireular. 
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ORIGIN OP 
PANCAKES ON SHROVE TUESDAY. 












al Business and Shortha 
y, Roxbury, Write to BURDETT | 
‘ashington St., Boston, for prospectus. 
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G 
‘When the Danes conquered England 


and reached the villages around Sher- 
wood Forest, all the Saxon men ran 
off Into the forest and the Danes took 
the Saxon women to keep house for 
them. 

This happened just before Lent and 
the Saxon women encouraged by their 
fugitive lords, resolved to massacre 
their Danish masters-on Ash Wed- 
nesday. 

Every woman who agreed to do this 








Souvenir Posters | 


BY MAIL, 25 CENTS EACH. 


The most artistic Two-Color Poster ey 
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on Shrove Tuesday. This was done 
as sort of a pledge, and that the mas- 
sacre of the Danes did take place on 


























would pay you (o do all your holiday shoppt 
NEW YORK MAIL-ORDER STORE, 396, 396 B'w 





















‘Oh! how Ash Wednesday is an historical fact. 
ny had L NBTVBASE fevers men ester unteraine 


to fry pancakes in those days 
than it is now; for with the 
H-O Co.'s “ ready to use" packages 
of Buckwheat and Pancake Flour 
at every grocery store 

it is as easy as boiling water. 
Pancakes were never liked so well 
until the introduction of 

the H-O Co.’s Pancake Flours. 


Cures any kind of 


Headache 


in a few minutes. 
There is nothi 


** just as good’? as 


Nervease, 


25e, Trial Size 10c. 
Boston. | 









We want Boys 
and Girls to Sell 


“NO-RUB" 


Silver Polish. 
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CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE 9.00 a. m. train; a trip unsurpassed 

in beauty. Other trains from Chi- 
cago are the North-Western Limited— 
clectric lighted—6.30 p. m.; the St. Paul 
Fast Mail, 10.00 p.m., and Night Express, 
10.15 p. m., all daily and the best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 

368> Washington Street, Boston 
461 Broadway. - - New York 





The Old-Fashioned Kind 


MADE FROM 


Fresh Apples, 
Boiled Cider, 
Granulated Sugar, 


Very few people to-day have the ‘*knack’’ 
of making Cider Apple Sauce, and even if you 
had you can buy ‘ Aunt Sally’s’’? cheaper 
than you could make it—and get a goed 
stone pail free. This is only one of 


Knights’ Specialties. 


Try Knights’ Jellies and Fruit Preserves. 
Your grocer has them all, or can get them. 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


Send 4 cts. in stamps for miniature Old Cider Mill—a working mechanical toy— FREE. 


A. A. ENIGHTS 4 & SON. CORP'N, 87-89 Commercial St, BOSTON. 


“BUNT SALLY'S” 


= OLO-7asMiONES. 


Cider Apple § Saucy 
Sarva nee 
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Hersom’ a Saponc 


THE GREAT WASHER 


Italian ' 
AND CLEANER. ¢ dd i 
= 
= 
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For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., = 
BA New Bedford, Mass. = 
AF FAANRABHAABRAMABDAARABBABAAAMIBAAMAAAARAAARA#DAA1289 9049999908990 89998 9 ARBBARAAAA AAR 
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5 Rooms $75 

7 Rooms 95 

9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


If your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 
a new DIGHTON. 


EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 


wre you buy a Dighton you pay 


for the value of the furnace. The 
pro rata cost of the expenses of a 
big city store are not added. 
Regardless of price, it is impossible for 
you to buy a heater that will last longer 
and give better results than the 


Dighton Furnace. 
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The Vassar Chafing Dish. 
F Special Price 


= 53.50 Each. 


i HAFING Dish parties form 
one of the most fashionable 
social diversions of the day, and 
are equally popular with young 
ladies or young gentlemen. As 
a means for cooking oysters, 
clams, Welsh rabbit, and other 
fancy dishes, the Chafing Dish 
seems almost indispensable. We 
offer the three-pint size, with hot-water pan, patent asbestos lamp, 
ebonized handles and dome cover. The Dishes and Stand are 
finely nickel-plated and burnished. The finest Chafer ever 
offered at the price asked. Book of fifty recipes included free. 


We have but a limited quantity on hand. While the stock lasts we offer 
them at $3.50 each, by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Minute’? Man is waiting in every grocery store 
to take your order for 


Minute Gelatine. 


It is the kind preferred by the best housekeepers, for 
it DISSOLVES AT ONCE,—no soaking,—is delicious, and 
every 13c. package makes ONE HALF GALLON 
clear, firm jelly. We send a package by mail 

for 13c. if your grocer hasn’t it. 


Minute Tapioca 


has reinstated tapioca in thousands of homes where 
tapioca (the old kind } had been abandoned because 
it took HOURS to prepare it. The ‘ Minute” 
REQUIRES NO SOAKING. Cooks in a few minutes, 
Never lumpy. Light as a feather. 
Minute Receipt Book and samples of our 
two “Minutes” sent for 2-cent stamp. .. 











WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass, 
WHEN HEATED. 
You Give Food the Touch of a Chef 


ESSON’S 
IS A PURE 
if you shorten your bread, cake and pies with the Wesson Cook- 


Cooking WHEN HEAT! 
Or 
Oil VEGETABLE OIL, 
ing Oil. Then, too, it goes twice as far as Lard or Butter. 





Fry Everything in Wesson’s Cooking Oil and the food will 
be crisp, sweet, clean and wholesome. It will be thoroughly 
digestible. Good eben for the miserable sufferer from dyspepsia. 


CUSHMAN BROS. COMPANY, Distributors, 
78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 34 Central Street, BOSTON. 


WESSON PROCESS CO., Philadelphia. 


441006 mmm 0004088 mm 40 11404 mm OO OE 9 mm 8 111 mH 8 1 mm 1 4 


SAW YER'S 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


40164 69 mm 000 18 mm 04014 64 mm 4 00004 mt 006 4 9 me HP 


SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING ToP 
BoTTLes 
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With Jungle Chop 

; can be brewed a 
cup of tea that is FF 
as liquid amber | 

4 to the sight, a tea- 

% rose to the scent, 
and ambrosia to Ff 


the palate.”’ 
Always perfect- 
ly uniform in 


quality, entirely fi 
different from any 
other. 

@ _ Sold ty Grocers in 
pound and half-pound 
packages. For Free 
Sample address, 

Delano, Potter & Co., 
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the place took my fancy at once. 
The not very large but exceed- ' 
ingly well-kept hotel seemed to’ 
greet one with an air of benevolent friendli- | 
ness. Below and to the left lay a wide| 
intervale of natural meadow already dotted | 
here and there by snug-looking farmhouses. _ 
Beyond and on the opposite slope a wide range | 
of pasture-land extended, most of it still covered | 
thickly with stumps that told their own silent 
story of former great pines and hemlocks. 

The landlord at the hotel talked proudly of | 
the time when Pinerift had been a great 
lumbering place. I asked him for stories of 
that time, and he told me the one of Big Jim 
and the little doctor. 

. “This village,” he said, “was not here then, 
but half a mile farther down, on Sinking Creek, 
there was a cluster of small houses occupied , 
almost entirely by the lumbermen. Near by | 





JIM, AND I'LL NEVER ASK ANOTHER 








load, and ride in with him and pretend to help 
take care of the team, and then ride home 
triumphantly on the great broad shoulder. 
She never seemed to be out of her father’s 
mind a minute—when he was himself. 

“One day some great logs were to be hauled 
to the logway of the mill, and Meklin was 
given the job. He had most of the jobs where 
great strength of both man and team were 
required, and he received more pay than any 
of the rest—and he earned it. 

“The little girl was at play about the place, 
for she was always with her father if possible. 
Presently she strolled into the mill. No one 
was alarmed, for the mill was not running at 
the time; but some of the tools had been left 
carelessly on the floor, and among the rest a 
sharp broadax. This she at once picked up, 
and attempted to use as she had seen the men 
do; but the heavy ax was too much for the little 
arms, and she pitched forward upon the tool, 
striking one chubby leg directly across the keen 
edge. It cut to the bone, instantly severing 
the main artery. 

“‘With one terrified, anguished shriek she 
started to run to her father. The few hands 
about the mill hurried to the spot, Big Jim far 
ahead. In an instant he knew what had 
happened, and placing a finger in either side of 
the stout, home-made stocking, tore it away as 
if it had been so much wet paper, and vainly 
tried to stop the jetting blood with his hands, 
with a look on his face pitiful to see. It was 
beyond the rough surgery of the men, and 
none knew what to do. 

“There was not a physician within many 
miles. The child was growing white and faint. 
Suddenly there was a light, quick step, and a 
young fellow who had begun work there a few 
days before came running up. It was about 
noon, and he had just come in on a load of logs. 
He took in the situation at a glance, and his 
voice had a curious ring of authority as he said: 

“**Lay her on this work-bench here, and one 
of you run for some water; and you, Dick, 
run over to Green’s and get that satchel at the 
foot of my bed—quick now!’ 

“Well, sir, it was amazing to see that fellow 
work. He knew just what he wanted to do, . 
and did it. He had a kit of surgical tools in 
that satchel, and he knew how to use them. 
Ina very short time he had secured the arteries 
and dressed the cut. 

“He saved the child’s life without question. 
They had a regular doctor as soon as they 
could, which was a good while after; but he 
didn’t do anything—said everything was all 
right, and so it proved. The young fellow—he 
was a slender slip of a chap—knew what he 
was about. It seems he had been studying 
medicine and surgery, had practised some in 
the hospitals, and so on, but had got out of 
money and had taken a job in the logging- 
camp, the first he could get, to earn some more. 
He was grit clear through, as you will see 
later. 

“Big Jim fairly went down on his knees to 
the young man; they called him ‘the little 
doctor’ after what he had done. Jim offered 
him the whole little pile that he had saved, but 
he wouldn’t touch a cent; pushed it back into 
Jim’s hands with a smile, and said he might 
want a favor himself some day. After that 
the little doctor had a champion that was worth 
having. 

“Some weeks later the foreman of a big gang 
of men got hurt and had to quit work for some 
days, and I was asked to take his place until 
he could get round again. I shall never forget 
my second day’s experience. We were finishing 


STUMBLED accidentally, one | were the log barns for the use of the teamsters. ' forehead. They were so perfectly proportioned | a pile that had lain on one of the great skidways, 
autumn, on the little backwoods | The great loads handled and feats of strength that one did not realize their great size and: and it was almost night. Two good loads were 
station or hamlet of Pinerift,and . performed by some of the teams of great horses | weight until close to them, and hardly then. | 


left, and there was only one team, Big Jim’s. 


| were known through the country far and wide. | The wide, flat legs and hard, well-turned hoofs, | I told him to put on half the logs, and a team 
the mighty chests, broad and deep, and hand- | could come up in the morning and get the rest. 


“By far the most powerful man of the whole 
gang was Jim Meklin. ‘Big Jim’ he was 
called everywhere. Six feet seven in his stock- 
ings, weighing two hundred and eighty pounds 
without an ounce of waste flesh, he was equal 
in all feats of strength to any two of his fellows, 
powerful inen though they were. THe was 
rather taciturn, but, aside from an occasional 
spree, he was not ill-natured, and his word 
‘was never questioned. 


Norwegian, part Canadian. His team matched 
the man. It meant something for a team to 
hold first place in those days, but Big Jim’s 
held it easily. It was his boast that he had 
never unloaded except to deliver. In other 
words, he had never been ‘stuck.’ 

“You should have seen that team—a black 
and ‘& brown, each horse with a star in its 


His nationality would | 
be hard to determine, but was probably part 


some arched necks, the great shoulders that 
required special made-to-order collars, the small 
heads and small, silken ears, and especially 
the big, brown, almost human-looking eyes— 
| I never saw their equal before and never expect. 
‘to see it again. They had the spirit, too, that 
gives to the last drop if rightly used, but that 
, could still show a fierce and ugly fire if wrongly 
treated or misused. 

“The job was a long one, and many of the 
men moved their families into some of the little 
houses, Meklin among the rest. He had a 
wife and one child, a pretty, chubby, blue-eyed 
girl. Jim worshiped the little thing, and it 
was good to see them together. He would 
swing her up to his great chest and she would 
burrow in his beard, to his intense delight. 


But Jim had been drinking heavily,—his bouts 
had been growing more frequent of late,—and 
he swore with a great oath that he would put 
on every log. 

“‘Remonstrance was useless. He had reached 
the ‘ugly’ stage, and he never did anything by 
halves; he was ugly clear through. He had 
formerly timed his sprees so that he would 
have time to recover before using his team, for 
he knew his failing well enough when he was 
himself, but he was fast getting reckless. 

“‘He drove his team to the loading-place, and 
I helped him put on half the logs, a good fair 
load, and again said that we would send a 
team in the morning for the rest. His only 
reply was to declare with more oaths and 
greater vehemence that he would put on every 


She always came to meet him with his last! log at one load. I then refused to help and 


666 


stepped back out of his reach, eying him warily | him with the life of his little girl in his hands, 
and more than half expecting to see the great | struggled through the man’s disordered brain. 


cant-hook which he held come whirling at me. 
“He glared at me a moment as if undecided , 


The ugly look softened a trifle. 
“*A favor, Jim,’ the little doctor repeated, 


whether to attack me or not, and then suddenly | touching the only chord which he knew could be 
went to work rolling the logs up the steep incline made to respond. Big Jim threw down the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and fro while ice and gravel flew frum under the 
iron-shod feet with the spit and zip of rifle-bullets, 
then the great load trembled, moved, slid forward 
and over the cut into the smooth, hard road 
beyond. The great team had won. 

“The little doctor never paused to look right or 


to the load, until he had secured them, as he had 
said he would do, every one. The great team 
waited patiently. 

“He turned toward me, red-eyed and defiant, 
and shook his fist, then gathered up the lines. 
The team bent to the work steadily and carefully, 
and the monster load started, Big Jim astride 
the topmost log. There were two inclines to be 
made, and after that the road was fairly level, 
although very narrow in places and requiring a 
quick eye and steady hand. 

“I trembled for the team as they reached the 


first incline. Slowly, surely, magnificently they | 


made it, holding to the center of the road them- 


them to breathe freely here, and then with 
unabated courage they attacked the second and 
last incline. Foot by foot the load moved up; 
the steepest part was past and I was beginning 


to breathe freely, for all that remained was a | chance,’ he said. 


comparatively slight rise with a cut at the top 
thrown up to turn the surface water. Just as 
they reached the cut, however, either through 
carelessness or through some vagary of his 
wandering brain, Jim drew them 
sharply to the left. 

“The great load veered from 
the beaten track, slid partially 
into the ditch, the runners of 
the forward bob struck with a 
crunch against the pile of frozen 
dirt that had been thrown up 
from the cut, and the load stuck 
fast. Had the man’s head been 
clear, he never would have en- 
tertained for an instant the 
thought of asking his team to 
pull against such utterly hopeless 
odds; but in his present condi- 
tion anything that tended in 
the least to thwart his purpose 
served but to madden him the 
more. 

“Without stopping an in- 
stant to investigate or remedy 
the trouble, he leaped to his 
feet and yelled at the horses. 
Faithfully did the great crea- 
tures respond three times to 
their uttermost, in vain. A 
dozen teams could not have 
drawn the load as it stood. 
As the team strained the third time, 
Jim, still yelling, whirled the long lines over his 
head and struck them a cruel blow with the 
heavy leather. With one final tug they stopped. 
Big Jim continued his frenzied shouts, and again 
the heavy lines whistled sharply through the 
air. 

“There was no response. The big horses did 
not lift a foot, and the traces hung loosely at 
their sides. And what a change came over them! 
The brown, with his ears laid close to his head, 
bared his great white teeth and bit at the neck- 
yoke with a savage, snappy sound that might 
have been heard rods away, while the black, 
throwing his head across the neck of his mate, 
stood watching Jim with an eye around which a 
wide rim of reddish white was showing. 

“Full well Jim knew the signs; he had seen 
them in ‘balky’ teams before, but never in his 
own, and it served as a fierce wind to blow to 
a white heat every evil passion in him. What! 
His team, the boast of the country, defying him? 
He glared at them a few seconds in silence, the 
look of a very demon in his eyes, and then with 
a snarl of rage drew his great clasp-knife, leaped 
into the young growth by the roadside and cut 
u young sapling as thick through as a man’s 
wrist. 

“He trimmed it quickly to his mind, cut off 
the top, and came back with the butt in his 
hand, a very bludgeon—one could not call it a 
whip. He swung it round his head as an 
ordinary man would swing a light buggy whip, 
and reached for the lines. I stoud literally rooted 
to the spot, waiting for the fearful scene, I might 
say tragedy, that I felt utterly powerless to avert. | 

“Just then some one came running up behind 
me. It was the little doctor. He had gone back 
to another logway—he worked in my gang—to 
secure some tovls that had been forgotten. He 
had heard Big Jim’s yells and curses as he came 
up, and in an instant had grasped the situation. 

“Without so much as a hesitating look, he 
walked swiftly up to the load, turned and stood , 
facing the raging giant; it was the bravest act 
I ever saw. ‘Let me try them once, Jim,’ he; 
said, looking steadily into the bloodshot eyes, | 
and holding out his hand for the reins. 

“T fully expected to see him instantly killed. 
Possibly the steady boldness of it saved him. 
Jim drew back his mighty arm. 

“*Git oot ta way, boy, ’fore E’m striken’ ye!’ 
he shouted. 

“The young fellow did not flinch, and the 
steady brown eyes never wavered. ‘Let me try: 
them, Jim,’ he said again. ‘You're not just ! 
yourself to-night. Let me try them once. It’s 
a favor, Jim,’ and he still held out his hand for 
the lines. 

“Perhaps some remembrance of that other 
time, when the little doctor had stood before 





| suddenly seized the lever and placed himself in| Y’em most fit’n’,’ and stepped back behind the 
' position, as I had done. 
“The young fellow took up the reins. 





‘ lines. 
' “*Dreeve ’em,’ he said. ‘Ee tellt ’ee Ee’d 
| remember, and Ee never bruk word. But don’t’ 
ee tak’ off a log. e’ll kill ’em, but they’ll draw | 
| it oot? ‘and the great fellows, their muscles all a-quiver 
“The young man threw the lines across the i with the strain, responded proudly. I never saw 
load, and went up in front of the horses and | anything like it. The memory of it will stir my 
talked to them in a steady, reassuring sort of | blood as long as I live. 
| way. He knew and loved a good team, and was| “I looked at Big Jim. The magnificent per- 
| no stranger to this one, having always petted the | formance, the grandeur of it all, had cut through 
| great fellows whenever possible; he brushed | even the liquor fumes that clouded his brain, and 
| back the forelocks and stroked the great necks. | stirred to life something at least of his natural 
They seemed fairly to understand what he said manliness. For an instant he looked at the 


left, but threw the lines straight into the ditch, 
and in an instant more was in front of the horses 
and had his arms round their necks, first one and 
then the other, talking to them and petting them; 





handspikes from the load. He pushed one toward | stick crashing far out into the bushes. 
me and gave the other to Jim in a matter-of-fact | “Presently, the team being fully rested, the 
way. young fellow came back, picked up the lines and 

“**Tet’s back the load, Jim, and give them a | handed them to the lumberman. Big Jim shook 
his head. 

“Jim stood still sullenly for a moment, then “<«Dreeve ’em, lad,’ he said. ‘Dreeve ’em. 
load. You can guess with what care and skill 
the young fellow handled the lines until the big 
load stood safely at the mill, 
the wonder of every lumber- 
man. 

“Te helped unharness the 
team, and he and Jim stayed 
with those horses for a full 
hour, rubbing them down 
and caring for them before 
they went for their suppers. 
The big lumberman was 
sober enough then, and aware 
that now he also owed his 
team to the little doctor; but 
he'was not done with the 
doctor yet, even for that 
day. 

“Tt was late in the evening 
at the little house of the 
lumberman. The big fellow, 

silent and thoughtful, sat 

by the fire with the little 

girl in her, nightgown on 
his knees. She was never 
willing to go to bed until she 
had been ‘snuggled up,’ as 
she called it, on her father’s 
broad breast. There was a 
knock at the door, and the 
doctor came in. He greeted 
the woman and little girl 
pleasantly and came close up | 
to Big Jim, producing as he | 
did so a paper from his coat. | 


| ‘Back!’ 








to them, and soon began to act like themselves. | panting team, then turned suddenly and with a j 
selves, for Jim was not half driving. Heallowed | Presently he came back and took a couple of | sweep of his powerful arms sent the ugly-looking | 
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| the country. He comes out here to hunt once a 
| year, and Jim leaves everything to go and hunt 
| with him, the happiest man in the country.” 
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CT was the day before Christmas some years 
ago. Snow was falling heavily in the streets 
of Boston, but the crowd of shoppers seemed 
, undiminished. As the storm increased, groups 
gathered at the corners and in sheltering door. 
ways to wait for belated cars; but. the holiday 
cheer was in the air, and there was no grumbling. 
Mothers dragging tired children through the slush 
of the streets; pretty girls hurrying home for the 
holidays; here and there a harassed-looking man 
with perhaps a single package which he had 
taken a whole morning to select—all had the 
same spirit of tolerant good-humor. 

“School Street! School Street!” called the 
conductor of an electric-car. A group of young 
people at the farther end of the car started tw 
their feet. One of them, a young man wearinga 
heavy fur-trimmed coat, addressed the conductor, 
angrily. 3 

“T said ‘Music Ilall,’ didn’t I ?”” be demanded. 
“Now we've got to walk back in the snow 
because of your stupidity !”” 

“Oh, never mind, Frank!’' one of the girls 
interposed. ‘We ought to have been looking 
out ourselves! Six of us, and we went by 
without a thought! It is all Mrs. Tirrell’s fault! 
She shouldn’t have been so entertaining!” 

The young matron dimpled and _ blushed. 
“That’s charming of you, Maidie!” she said. 
gathering up her silk skirts as she prepared to 
step down into the pond before her. “The 
compliment makes up for the blame. But how 
it snows!” 

“It doesn’t matter. We all have gaiters on,” 
returned Maidie Williams, cheerfully. 

“Fares, please!’’ said the conductor, stelidly. 

Frank Armstrong thrust his gloved hand deep 
into his pocket with angry vehemence. “There's 
your money,” he said, ‘‘and be quick about the 
change, will you? We've lost time enough!” 

The man counted out the change with stiff, 
red fingers, closed his lips firmly as if to keep 
back an obvious rejoinder, rang up the six fares 
with careful accuracy, and gave the signal to go 
ahead. The car went on into the drifting storm. 

Armstrong laughed shortly as he mpidly 
counted the bits of silver lying in his open palm. 
He turned instinctively, but two or three cars 





“IT want to read this to 
you, Jim,’ he said. ‘Shall 1?” 
“Big Jim looked a little, 
surprised, but he nodded | 
silently. The young chap | 
: read the paper. It was the, 
he said, firmly. The big horses hesitated an most irun-clad renunciation of whisky and all ; 
instant, then settled back obediently. The load | strong drink that be had been able to put} 
slid a short distance. | together. He looked earnestly at the lumber- 
“The little doctor was not quite ready yet for | man. 
the final trial. Once more he dropped the lines| ‘‘I’m going away in the morning, Jim,’ he 
and went up in front of the horses as before. said, ‘and I want this one more favor before I 
He unbuckled the hames on one harness and ' go.’ 
pretended to readjust the great collar; took the| ‘He produced a pen from his pocket, saw that 
bits from the mouth of the other horse and | it was in order, held it toward the silent man, who 
replaced them, all the time talking quietly and | was watching him steadfastly, and put his finger 
gently. Presently the great creatures turned, | on the paper at the place to sign; but the big | 
first one and then the other, and rubbed their soft , fellow hesitated, then shook his head. 
noses gently against him. “Ke dar’n’t do it, lad. Ee never bruk word | 
“It was enough. The right time had come. | wi’ no man, an’ Ee dar’n’t do it.’ 
Stepping back to the load, he climbed up and | “The young fellow still held out the pen with | 
stood, the lines in his hands, straight on the j the same steady look in his eyes that Big Jim 
topmost log, and gave them the word. Magnifi- | Pemembered well. 
cently did they respond. As they started, he; ‘“‘I know you never break word, Jim,’ he 
drew them sharply to the right. The forward | said. ‘That’s why I want you to sign it. For 
runners left the old rut and struck the cut at an | tbe wife’s sake and the little girl’s, Jim,’ he 
angle. The team had a chance, just a bare, | added, softly. The strong and really fine face 
slender chance now. And what pulling! of the lumberman worked nervously. ‘This one 
“TI fully believe the splendid animals understood ‘ favor, Jim, and I'll never ask another,’ said the 
the situation, and what the young fellow was | steady voice of the little doctor. 
trying to do for them. Close down to the ground | “The wife waited breathlessly, and the chubby | 
they got, and on leg and back and breast the | hand of the child reached up and softly touched 
mighty muscles swelled as they strained.- Firmly, | the father's face. Suddenly Big Jim reached for 
as if a part of the load, the little doctor stood in the pen. The great hand was far more skilful 1 
his place with hands and arms as tense as iron, | with log-chains and levers, and it was a curious 
but with a finger touch upon the sensitive mouths. | scrawl that appeared on the paper, but it pleased 
With masterly skill he swayed the horses, here, : the little doctor as well as if it had been copper- 
there, with jealous care taking advantage of ' plate. 
every possible inch of ground, and surely the! ‘‘That more than balances everything, Jim,’ 
great load moved inch by inch, until the forward he said, and reached out his hand. It was lost 
sleigh slid over and the hind one struck the | in the great clasp of the lumberman’s.”” 
cut. | The landlord paused here in his story, slowly | 
“Low and steady but with a kind of magnetic ' refilling his pipe. 
thrill, he again called on the team, for he dared “Did Jim stick to it?” I asked. | 
not stop an instant there, and again there was a! “Ife did that,” replied the landlord. “He was | 
prompt response. just that kind. He did well, too. Saved his 
“But for one full minute, it seemed to me, the money, and when the logging days were over | 
tremendous load never moved an inch. Once bought a better place in the valley over there 
more he called on the team, and this time he with some land. He kept the big team as long 
leaned far over the load, and with the call it as they lived, and no team had a kinder master, 
seemed as if he sent his whole heart and soul He sent the girl to a seminary when she grew 
along the lines straight to the hearts of the horses. up. She's there now, and they say her weekly 
There must have been still a reserve of strength, : letters home are a marvel of delight to her great, 
and he called It out. burly father. 
“The great muscles stood out like knotted log- “The young fellow finished up his schooling, , 
chains now; an instant of desperate swaying to and turned out to be one of the best doctors in | 


‘* DID JIM STICK TO IT?’ I ASKED.’” 














; please. 


| sisted the girl, warmly. 


were already between him and the one he was 
looking for. 

“The fellow must be an-imbecile,” he said, 
rejoining the group on the crossing. ‘‘He’s given 
me back a dollar and twenty cents, and I handed 
him a dollar bill.” 

“Oh, can’t you stop him?” cried Maidie Wil- 
liams, with a backward step into the wet street. 

The Harvard junior, who was carrying her 
umbrella, protested: “What’s the use, Miss 
Williams? He’ll make it up before he gets to 
Scollay Square, you may be sure. Those chaps 
don’t lose anything. Why, the other day I gave 
one a quarter and he went off as cool as you 
‘Where’s my change?’ said I. ‘You 
gave me a nickel,’ said he. And there wasn’t 
anybody to swear that I didn’t except myself, 
and I didn’t count.” 

“But that doesn’t make any difference!” in- 
“Because one conductor 
was dishonest, we needn’t be. I beg your 
pardon, Frank, but it does seem to me just 
stealing.” 

“Oh, come along!” said her cousin, with an 
easy laugh. “I guess the West End Corporation 
won’t go without their dinners to-morrow. Here, 
Maidie, here’s the ill-gotten fifty cents! J think 
you ought to treat us all after the concert; still, 1 
won't urge you. I wash my hands of all respon- 
sibility. But I do wish you hadn’t such an 
unpleasant conscience.” 

Maidie flushed under the sting of this cousinly 
tudeness, but she went on quietly with the rest. 
It was evident that any attempt to overtake the 
car was out of the question. 

“Did you notice his number, Frank?” she 


‘asked, suddenly. 


“No; I never thought of it!’ said Frank, 
stopping short. ‘“‘However, I probably shouldn't 
make any complaint if I had. I shall forget all 
about it to-morrow. I find it’s never safe tole 
the sun go down on my wrath. It’s very likely 
not to be there the next day.’”” 

“I wasn’t thinking of making a complaint,” 
said Maidie; but the two young men were 
enjoying the small joke too much to notice what 
she said. 

The great doorway of Music Hall was jut 
ahead. In a moment the party were within its 
friendly shelter, stamping off the snow. The 
girls were adjusting veils and hats with adroit 
feminine touches; the pretty chaperon was 
beaming approval upon them, and the youn’ 
men were taking off their wet overcoats, whet 
Maidie turned again in sudden desperation. 

“Mr. Harris,” said she, rather faintly, for she 
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did not ke to make herself disagreeable, “do 
you soppose that car comes right back from 
Scollay Square 2? 

“What cat?” asked Walter Harris, blankly. 
“Oh, the one we came in? Yes, I suppose it 


does. They’re running all the time, anyway. | 
Why, you are not sick, are you, Miss Williams?” | 


There was genuine concern in his tone. This 
girl, with her sweet, vibrant voice, her clear 
gray eyes, seemed very charming to him. She 
wasn’t beautiful, perhaps, but she was the kind 
of gir] he liked. There was a steady earnestness 
in the gray eyes that made him think of his 
mother. 

“No,” said Maidie, slowly. “I’m all right, 
thank you. But I wish I could find that man 
again. I know sometimes they have to make it 
up if their accounts are wrong, and I couldn’t— 
we couldn’t feel very comfortable —” 

Frank Armstrong interrupted her, ‘“Maidie,” 
he said, with the studied calmness with which 
one speaks to an unreasonable child, “you are 
perfectly absurd. Here it is within five minutes 
of the time for the concert to begin. It is impos- 
sible to tell when that car is coming back. You 
are making us all very uncomfortable. Mrs. 
Tirrell, won’t you please tell her not to spoil our 
afternoon?” 

“I think he’s right, Maidie,” said Mrs. Tirrell. 
“It’s very nice of you to feel so sorry for the 
poor man, but he really was very careless. It 
was all his own fault. And just think how far 
he made us walk! My feet are quite damp. 
We ought to go in directly, or we shall all take 
cold, and I’m sure you wouldn’t like that, my 
dear.’ 

She led the way as she spoke, the two girls and 
young Armstrong following. Maidie hesitated. 
Tt was so easy to go in, to forget everything in 
the light and warmth and excitement! 

“No,” said she, very firmly, and as much to 
herself as to the young man who stood waiting 


for her. “I must go back and try to make it! 


right. I’m so sorry, Mr. Harris, but if you will 
tell them —” 

“Why, I’m going with you, of course!” said 
the young fellow, impulsively. 
looked once at the man I’d go 
alone, but I shouldn’t know him 
from Adam.” 

Maidie laughed. ‘Oh, I don’t 
want to lose the whole concert, 
Mr. Harris, and Frank has all 
the tickets. You must go after 
them and try to make my peace. 
111 come just as soon as I can. 
Don’t wait for me, please. If 
you'll come and look for me 
here after the first number, 
and not let them scold me too 
much —” She ended with an 
imploring little catch in her 
breath that was almost a sob. 

“They sha’n’t say a word, 
Miss Williams!” cried Walter 
Harris, with honest admiration 
in his eyes. But she was gone 
already, and conscious that 
further delay was only making 
matters worse, he went 
on into the hall. 

Meanwhile, the car 

swung heavily along the 
wet rails on its way to 
the turning-point. It 
was nearly empty now. 
An old gentleman and his 
nurse were the only vcca- 
pants. Jim Stevens, the 
conductor, had stepped 
inside the car. 

“Too bad I forgot those 
young people wanted to 
get off at Music Hall,” 
he was thinking to him- 
self. “I don’t see how 
I came to do it. That 
chap looked as if he 
wanted to complain of 
me, and I don’t know as 
I blame him. 1’d have 
said I was sorry if he 
hadn’t been so sharp with 
his tongue. I hope he 
won't complain just now. 
’Twould be a pretty bad 
time for me to get into trouble, with Mary and 
the baby both sick. I’m too sleepy to be good 
for much, that’s a fact. Sitting up three nights 
running takes hold of a fellow somehow when 
he’s at work all day. The rent’s paid, that’s one 
thing, if it hasn’t left me but half a dollar to 
my name, Hullo!” Hewas struck by a sudden 
distinct recollection of the coins he had returned. 
“Why, L gave hiin fifty cents too much!” 

He glanced up at the dial which indicated the 
fares and began to count the change in his 
pocket. He knew exactly how much money he 
had had at the beginning of the trip. He counted 
carefully. Then he plunged his hand into the 
heavy canvas pocket of his coat. Perhaps he 
had half a dollar there. No; it was empty! 

He faced the fact reluctantly. 
short, ten fares! Gone into the pocket of the 
young gentleman with the fur collar! The 
conductor’s hand shovk as he put the money 
back in his pocket. It meant—what did it 
mean? He drew a long breath. 

Christmas eve! A dark, dreary little room 


“OH, NEVER 


“It Td only, 


Fifty cents | 


THE YOUTH’S 


up-stairs in a noisy tenement-house. A pale, 
thin woman on a shabby lounge vainly trying 
; to quiet a fretful child. The child is thin and 
pale, too, with a hard, racking cough. There is 
a small fire in the stove, a very small fire; coal 
is so high. ‘The medicine stands on the shelf. 
“Medicine won’t do much good,” the doctor had 
said; ‘‘she needs beef and cream.” 

Jim’s heart sank at the thought. He could 
almost hear the baby asking: “Isn’t papa coming 
! soon? Isn’t he, mamma?” 

“Poor little kid!” Jim said, softly, under his 
breath. “And I sha'n’t have a thing to take 
home to him; nor Mary’s violets, either. It'll 
be the first Christmas that ever happened. I 
| Suppose that chap would think it was ridiculous 
‘for me to be buying violets. He wouldn’t 
understand what the flowers mean to Mary. 
Perhaps he didn’t notice I gave him too much. 
, That kind don’t know how much they have. 
| They just pull it out as if it was newspaper.” 
The conductor went out into the snow to help 
; the nurse, who was assisting the old gentleman 
to the ground. ‘Then the car swung on again, 
Jim turned up the collar of his coat about his 
ears and stamped his feet. There was the florist’s 
shop where he had meant to buy the violets, 
and the toy-shop was just round the corner. 

A thought flashed across his tired bram. 
“Plenty of men would do it; they do it every 
day. Nobody ever would be the poorer for it. 
‘This car will be crowded going home. I needn't 
ring in every fare; nobody could tell. But 
Mary! She wouldn’t touch those violets if she 
knew. And she'd know. I’d have to tell her. | 
I couldn’t keep it from her, she’s that quick.” | 

He jumped off to adjust the trolley with a 
‘curious sense of unreality. It couldn’t be that 

he was really going home this Christmas eve | 
‘with empty hands. Well, they must all suffer 
together for his carelessness. It was his own 
fault, but it was hard. And he was so tired! 

To his amazement he found his eyes were 





the car. What! Was he going to cry like a 


baby—he, a great, burly man of thirty years? 
“It's no use,” he thought. 


“I couldn't do it. 





MIND, FRANK! ’? 


‘Lhe first time I gave Mary violets was the night 
she said she’d marry me. I told her then I'd 
do my best to make her proud of me. I guess 
she wouldn't be very proud of a man who could 
cheat. She'd rather starve than have a ribbon 
she couldn't pay for.” 

He rang up a dozen fares with a steady hand. 
!The temptation was over. Six more strokes— 
| then nine without a falter. He even imagined 
| the bell rang more distinctly than usual, even 
| encouragingly. 
| ‘The car stopped. Jim flung the door open 
| with a triumphant sweep of his ann. He felt 
| ready to face the world. But the baby — His 
‘arm dropped. It was hard. | 
| He turned to help the young girl who was: 
waiting at the step. Through the whirling snow ' 
he saw her eager face, with a quick reeognition | 
lighting the steady eyes, and wondered dimly, 
as he stood with his hand on the signal-strap, 
where he could have seen her before. He knew 
immediately. 


COMPANION. 


tremor in her voice. ‘You gave us too much 
change and here it is.” She held out to Jim the 
Piece of silver which had given him such an 
unhappy quarter of an hour. 

He took it like one dazed. Would the young 
| lady think he was crazy to care so much about 
80 small a coin? He must say something. 

“Thank you, miss,’”’ he stammered as well as he 
could. “You see, I thought it was gone—and 
there’s the baby—and it’s Christmas eve—and 
my wife’s sick—and you can’t understand —” 

It certainly was not remarkable that she 
couldn't. 

“But I do,” she said, simply. “I was afraid of 
that. And I thought perhaps there was a baby, 
so I brought my Christmas present for her,” 
| and something else dropped into Jim’s cold hand. 

“What are you waiting for?” shouted the 
motorman from the front platform. The girl 
had disappeared in the snow. 

Jim rang the bell to go ahead, and gazed again 
at the two shining half-dollars in his hand. 

“I didn’t have a chance to tell her,’’ he ex- 
plained to his wife late in the evening, as he sat 
in a tiny rocking-chair several sizes too small for 
him, “that the baby wasn’t a her at all, though 








doubt that it is true, that the northern 

parts of the United States, together with Canada, 

were once entirely covered with ice for a very 
Jong period. 

A great ice-sheet gradually en- 
croached upon the land from the 
north, and brought with it complete 
desolation. The long windrow of 
gravel marking its southern limits 
has recently been traced across the 
country from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi, and beyond. By and by the 
ice receded, and has now retired to 
the inland recesses of Greenland and 
the frozen north. 

Yet over all this country vegetation 
has sprung up, and clothed the deso- 
lation with such verdure that we can 
searcely believe it has not always 
been there; and birds and beasts and 
insects flourish as if they had always 
flitted where they would. 

ow does nature thus repair her 
own damages? How is it that we, 
who dwell upon the rubbish of the old 
glacier, see about us every summer 

an almost tropical luxuriance of life’ 
The story of a single butterfly will en- 
lighten us. 

There is in the tropics of both worlds 
a group of large, showy butterflies pos- 
sessed of such nauseous qualities as to 
be repulsive to the taste of insect-eating 
creatures. In consequence they swarm 


immunity from attack as food has ren- 
dered them rather a lazy lot, they are 
nevertheless strong of wing, and can fly, 
and especially sail on the wing, to great 
distances. 

In our own country we have a few 
kinds, and one in particular may be 
mentioned. It is our milk weed butterfly, 
the caterpillars of which live only upon 
milkweed. It belongs to the American 
tropics, over the whole extent of which 
it roams at will. 

Milkweed is a common plant, but apparently 
not common enough for a butterfly which, from 
being very much less subject to danger and 
death than its neighbors, tends to increase with 
extraordinary rapidity; and so it ranges far 
afield in search of places to lay its eggs, which 
always must be carefully deposited upon the 
proper food-plant. 

It thus comes about that every year this 
butterfly makes inroads on the open country to} 
the north, laying eggs as it goes; and as more} 
than one brovd can be raised in our long summer, 
many of the children move still farther north to | 
lay their eggs. . | 

Thus every season is witness to waves of 
movement north ward on the part of this butterfly, 
similar to those of the birds upon the land and 
the fishes in the sea. 


Great Streams of Butterflies. 


Every year some, generally a great many, 
visit New England and Canada, and they have 
been known to go as far north even as Hudson 
Bay and the distant Athabascan country. 


in great numbers, and although their; 
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if I thought he’d grow up into such a lovely: 
as she is, I don’t know but I almost wish 
was.” 

“Poor Jim!” said Mary, with a little laugl 
she put up her hand to stroke his rough che 
“I guess you're tired.” 

“And I should say,” he added, stretching 
| his long legs toward the few red sparks in 
| bottom of the grate, “I should say she had te 
in her eyes, too, but I was that near cry 
myself I couldn’t be sure.”’ 

The little room was sweet with the odor 
English violets. Asleep in the bed lay the b 
a toy horse clasped close to his breast. 

“Bless her heart!” said Mary, softly. 

“Well, Miss Williams,” said Walter Harris 
he sprang to meet a snow-covered figure com 
swiftly along the sidewalk, ‘I can see t 
you found him. You’ve lost the first numt 
but they won’t scold you—not this time.” 

The girl turned a radiant face upon h 
“Thank you,” she said, shaking the sno 
erystals from her skirt. “I don’t care now 
they do. I should have lost more than thai 
| [had stayed.” 
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blurred as he watched the people crowding into EOLOGISTS tell us, and there can be no; species an instinct to return southward at ' 


| approach of colder weather. 


First they congregate in immense flocks, ' 
astonishment of all who have witnessed the 
settling toward night upon trees and bushes 
such enormous numbers as to give to the tree 
shrub their own color. 

After two or three days of this they nx 
southward, sometimes high in air, sometimes 
their customary level, less than a man’s heig 
above the ground. - 

Their movement is as it were in streams, a: 
natural after such an assemblage as many 
autumn day is witness to. Their movem 
northward had been simply of isolated indiv 
uals intent on laying eggs, and so has been } 
observed than the often recorded southwi 
current. 

The annual migrations of this butterfly are | 
an exaggerated feature of what occurs with 
butterflies—with all creatures, one might s 

|The pressure of increasing numbers to f 
| makes imperative a tendency to spread in seal 
| of food. ‘ 

| It is only the barriers in the way—temperatu 
enemies, rivals—which check such a tenden 
Temporarily or permanently remove such b 
tiers, and at once the Seld is occupied. 

Buttertlies able to endure the winter tempe 

ture of the ground freed from its covering of | 
ice age at once came in and occupied the territo 
, Let the severest barrier be removed from a tr 
| during the summer only, and each year t 
tropical butterfly travels to make use of it for’ 
rearing of a brood or two in a region it m 
speedily desert. 


Travelling Over the Ocean. 


This is not the only proof our milkwi 
butterfly has given of its great powers of fli 
| and movement, of its far wandering to spread 
| domain. 
| It has crossed the two oceans which sepan 
| it from the Old World. It has been taken in { 
Azores and repeatedly at different points 
different years on the western seaboard 
Europe from Gibraltar to the south of Englar 
although it has never obtained a firm footh 
there. 

How it reached there is not known, but 1 
improbably by being carried across on ship 
steamer, since the distance seems really too gn 
to imagine its flight so far, unsustained by a 
possible food. 

But its spread in the other direction has be 
much more striking, and here we have a slig 
clue to how it moved—probably by commerc 
Theans. 

First it appeared in the Hawaiian Islan 
about 1850, and speedily became domiciled. 
1857 it suddenly appeared at the Marques 
Islands, two thousand miles farther off, and in 
close connection with the then rare visit of 
vessel from the Hawaiian Islands as to le 
authorities to presume that it had flown ir 
the hold for night shelter while the vessel lay 


| port at Honolulu, and escaped when it had 


chance. 

However that may be, we can thereafter tra 
it year by year as it moved in every direction 
the islands about, until now it has spread throu 
the whole of Polynesia, excepting perhaps so1 





They cannot, however, endure our northern 
winter in any stage of life. Such as may remain 


eastern portions. 
It has reached and occupied New Zealar 


“There was a mistake,” she said. with a shy perish, and there has thus grown up among the | the entire eastern shore of Australia and t 
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HERE was a knocking at the back door of 
T the Fosters’ second-story flat. Mrs. Foster 

wiped her hands on the kitchen towel and 
opened the door. A big, gawky-lookjng boy, 
plainly from the country, was standing on the 
stairs. 

“Howdy, Mrs. Foster! Want some chickens 
today? I’ve got a coopful—all as fat as butter.” 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Herman? You might 
leave me half a dozen nice ones. I’m too busy 
to select them. Here, Phil,’’ she called to a ten- 
year-old boy, “go with Herman and show him 
our coop!” 

The big boy tramped down the stairs, followed 
by the little one. Going through the narrow 
passageway between buildings to the street, they 
climbed into a ragged-topped spring-wagon, with 
a team of sleepy mules hitched to it. 

Tlerman Reichenbecher was, as his broad face, 
blue eyes and light hair indicated, the son of 
German parents. He lived near St. Louis. 
Phil and his mother had become acquainted with 
the family while visiting on an adjoining farm. 

“Let us have this speckled rooster, Herman.’’ 
Phil laid his hand on the coop, over the chicken 
he wanted. 

“All right. That’s a fine rooster.’’ 

After untwisting a wire, Herman moved one 
of the slats a little, put his hand in and madea 
grab. But the speckled rooster had somehow 
become aware that he was wanted, and began to 
dodge and dive about among the other chickens. 
Finally Herman caught him by the legs and pulled 
him out, fluttering and kicking. 

Phil jumped to the sidewalk and reached up. 
Herman handed the rooster down, but let go 
too soon. Before they knew it, the rooster had 
fluttered away and was running off. 

“Catch him!’’ shouted Herman, who was 
fastening the slat again. 

But Phil was already in pursuit. Being no 
match in speed for the chicken, he was soon left 
behind. 

The escaped rooster was barely grown, and 
was as vigorous and healthy a young fowl] as 
ever was hatched and raised on a farm. He had 
developed his lungs by crowing early and often, 
and his legs by scratching for worms and by 


HE WAS DETERMINED TO CATCH THE ROOSTER IF IT TOOK 
ALL THE REST OF THE DAY." 


determined chasing of grasshoppers. All this 
sound physical training now served him well. | 

After following the granitoid sidewalk half a 
block, he turned off into the street. Phil, too, ° 
touk to the street, and ran as fast as he could. ; 
Herman had now joined in the chase and soon ' 
passed Phil. Although big and clumsy, Herman 
could run pretty well. He was determined to 
catch the rooster if it took all the rest of the day. 

The afternoon was warm, and the street was 
nearly deserted. The rooster and his pursuers 
had the race to themselves, with only an occa- 
sional spectator on a porch or at a window. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Dutch possessions of Celebes and Java. It has | thistle butterfly, for it has already half encircled 
been seen five hundred miles from land flying | the globe. Its spread is only one illustration of 


above the open ocean, and bids fair soon to have | how our Northern States were repopulated on | transferred itself was large and beautifully fin- saw a door open a few inches and a man’s face 
as wide a range as the nearly cosmopolitan | the retreat of the great ice-sheet. 
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Phil dropped behind, but Herman held his own, 
and after three or four blocks began to gain on 
the rooster. 

The street ran north and south, and had few 
houses fronting on it. But the east and west 


TS ppepsig MILs 


into an alley. 


started. Again the chicken took the 
street arffl turned north. 

Now and then people stopped to see 
the race; and at Maryland Avenue 
several passengers on a cable-car smiled 
as they watched the awkward, coarsely 
clad, red-faced big boy and the neatly 
dressed, red-faced little boy in hot pur- 
suit of the fleeing rooster. The fugitive 
darted across the track in front of the 
cars and gained several yards on his 
pursuers. A block or two farther on he 
Tan into a weed-patch on a vacant lot. 
While the boys were beating the weeds, 
he slipped out and was half a block 
away before they saw him. Again the 
exciting chase went on, and the panting, 
perspiring boys drew nearer and nearer 
to the now flagging fowl. 

At Westminster Place he turned east, 
zigzagging across the street as his pur- 
suers pressed him hard. Herman had 
sometimes driven along here, and had 
taken pleasure in looking at the splendid 
houses and wondering how it would feel 
to live in one of them. Just now, how- 


hat was in his hand and his hair was flying. 
Once the rooster ran behind a house. ‘The 
boys chased him round the back yard, while 








returning to the street, started 
across the green, smoothly 
clipped front lawns. 


houses, with his pursuers | 
reaching for him, he fluttered 


stood open a few inches, and 
he ran behind it just in time to 
elude Herman's grasp, but not ' 


in the pursuer’s hand. ' 


fugitive now. Dropping the, 
feathers, he threw open the 
sereen door. But the big oak | 
door was also slightly ajar, 
and the hard - pressed rooster 
squeezed through 
house, causing the door to 
swing open. 


went through, and again seized 
the fowl’s tail. But at the, 


toe on something, plunged for- 


sprawling on the floor. The’ 
rooster’s tail remained in his! 





free. | 
Phil rang the bell. A fat, 


| Phil stepped inside, shutting the door. 
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The’ the secund floor, the rooster turned toward the 


hall into which the chicken-cbase had now ; front of the house. As the boys followed, they 


ished, with waxed floors, costly rugs, plate-glass peer out. 


Thinking that the man lived in the 


mirrors and a chandelier that was little less than | house, they hardly noticed him. The rovster, 
; wonderful. Phil glanced about him admiringly, | too, saw the open door and started to run through, 
| but the German, concentrated on one idea, but it shut suddenly. He darted back, under 


noticed nothing. All he saw was that bobtailed, 


| speckled rooster. 


‘ the very hands of his pursuers. 
| Fora few minutes rooster and boys racd up 


| The black woman spread out her skirt and | and down and across the wide hall. The rooster 


tried to shoo the rooster toward the boys; but he 
; knew where danger waited, and ran behind her. 
“T’ll show you, chicken!” she exclaimed, 


| was getting very tired, but so were the boys, 
| Herman did most of the running. Often his 
‘hands touched the chicken, but somehow the 


| indignantly. “No speckle chicken can’t run by | slippery fow] always got safely away. 


: me!” and stooping low, she made a rush and a 


Finally the rooster found a door ajar and 


‘grab. The rooster slipped away, leaving her to slipped through into a front room, adjoining that 


butt her head against the wall. 
She was angry now. 


Turning, she made 


| from which the man had peeped out. 
Phil stopped, uncertain about the propriety of 


another rush. The rooster easily kept out of her! going farther; but Herman, seeing the room 


reach. He ran back and forth across the hall, 


unoceupied, and having no doubt that the per- 


with the excited cook in pursuit, till she got her | mission to catch the chicken included that of 


feet tangled in a rug and fell, rolling over. 


| going wherever the chicken went, plunged boldly 


The cook on the floor was more frightful than in. After being stopped by the window-screen 
the cook on her feet, and the scared chicken fled | from flying out, the rooster rushed through a 
, toward the boys. They rushed forward to seize | wide-open door into the next room, with the boys 


| handful of feathers, which flew all over the! through and disappeared inside. 
After pursuing him through the alley, the boys: room. The rooster dodged under and round the | swung slowly open. 
came to the same street on which the chase had furniture, with Herman reaching for him and ; 





“BUT THE MATTER-OF-FACT GERMAN COULD SEE 
NOTHING AMUSING.” 


face with a pretty girl about seventeen years old. 
Both stopped suddenly. 
The girl had been asleep in an easy chair and 


occurred, and the startled look on her face quickly 
changed to one of indignation. 
Hennan was too short of breath and too much 


After passing by several : surprised to speak, and stared first at the girl with laughter. 


and then round at the beautiful room. 
But Phil took off his straw hat quickly and 


up the broad steps of a large | said: “We hope you'll excuse us for intruding. chicken. 
white house. The screen door , Your door was open, and a chicken we've been man’s actions, Phil, too, was laughing. 


chasing all over the West End ran in here. The 
colored woman said we might catch him.” 
The girl’s face relaxed. After a glance behind 


looked at Herman, who had not moved out of his 


Herman thought to seize the ' tracks, but stood with his mouth open, puffing | his breath. 


like a bellows. His hat was in the hall, and his 
hair stood out in every direction. His perspiring 
face was as red as the rooster’s comb. 

The girl knew a ludicrous scene when she saw 
one. She began to laugh, and every time she 
filled her eyes. 


She dropped into a chair. Vhil 


a frantic grab as the rooster | could see nothing amusing, and kept looking from ! 


one to the other. 
“Come on, Herman! Let the rooster go! Shall 


same moment he caught his! we pick up these feathers?’ Phil asked the girl. | 


“*No, let them alone. But don’t go without 


him now, easily.” 
Thus encouraged, Herman, without a word, 


hand, but the rooster was still' dived under the portitres and made for the | 


rooster, But that vigorous fowl had rested, and 
was ready for another race. He ran out into the 


streets were lined with the handsomest residences | him, but he went through an open door into close behind, and hid under a bed. Phil crawled 
in the city. At Lindell Boulevard the chicken | the drawing-room. Herman followed. As the/ underafterhim. The rooster, running out, spied 
turned and ran west a block, but at the next | chicken ran under a chair, the boy made a grab | a closet door open an inch or-two, and made for 
cross street he turned north again, till he ran at what was left of his tail, pulling out another | it. 


Thrusting his head in, he forced his body 
The door 


The closet was well filled with clothes, which 
hung nearly to the floor. Herman 
stooped and looked, then put his hand 
under and pulled the rooster out trium- 
phantly. The rooster squawked loudly 
a few times, then submitted to the 
inevitable. 

But as Herman drew the chicken out, 
the clothes were pulled apart, giving 
him an unmistakable glimpse of a man’s 
feet. He remembered the face he had 
seen at the door of this room. 

Herman stood up, pufting loudly, 
with the rooster in his hands. A 
moment’s reflection told him that a man 
who was in the house for any honest 
purpose would not hide. He shut the 
door. There was no knob on the inside, 
and the man in the closet could not 
open it. 

Phil was going out; he had not seen 
the man’s feet. Herman rushed by him 
and down-stairs. The girl’s father, a 
tall man with a pointed gray beard, 
had just come home, and was standing 
in the front door, laughing at what he 
saw. His daughter was still in the 


ever, he scarcely saw them. There was but one pulling out a few more feathers now and then. doorway of the drawing-room, with her hands 
thought in his big, tousled head, and that was After nearly making a circuit of the room, the full of chicken’s feathers; and the fat black 
to recapture the chicken. Phil, by making short rooster ran under some curtains into the library. cook was standing near—both laughing heartily. 
cuts, easily kept up. Herman followed all the The excited German was about to follow when | 
chicken’s windings. His broad-brimmed straw the curtains parted, and he found himself face to speak; but between panting and excitement he 


Stopping before the man, Herman tried to 


only emitted a series of gasps. To make his 
meaning clear, he kept looking toward the 
ceiling and pointing upward with one hand— 


several amused servants looked on from the had just been roused by the noise of the chicken- which happened to be the hand with the rooster 
windows. He finally ran out, but instead of chase. She knew nothing of what had already in it. 


The gestures and the gasps, coupled with the 
German’s grotesque appearance, were su utterly 
ludicrous that the three spectators almost shouted 
Herman, without a trace of a 
smile on his broad red face, only gasped the 
harder and pointed more frantically with the 
Although somewhat puzzled at Her- 


At last the girl exclaimed: “Please wait till 
I get my camera! I want a picture of that 
chicken!” This was more polite than saying 


in time to save all his tail; for' her at the tailless rooster, she looked at the, she wanted a picture of the chicken and Herman 
a bunch of feathers came out feather-strewn floor and smiled. Then she together. 


She started up-stairs. 
By this time Herman had partly recovered 
“Man up — up-stairs — hiding — in 
closet !’’ he gasped. 
At this every one suddenly ceased laughing. 
; ‘Are you sure?” asked the gentleman. 
' “Yes—I am!” declared Herman. Then he 
explained, pantingly, how he had come to 


into the , looked at Herman she lauzhed harder, till tears discover the man. 


“I saw the fellow peeping out,” put in Phil, 


Herman made’ was laughing, too, but the matter-of-fact German “but I’d forgotten about him.” 


The cook now retreated to the kitchen, and 
i the girl looked as if she would like to retreat 
somewhere, but didn't know where. 

“Well, I must telephone for the police.’’ 
| “No, papa, don't do that!” objected the girl. 


ward into the house and fell your chicken. He's in there. You can catch “He'll hear you and get away.” The telephone 


| Was up-stairs. 

| “He can’t get out,” said Herman. 

“Ell bring a policeman!”” And Phil rushed 
‘out of the door and up the street. Two officers 
‘happened to be standing on the nearest corner, 


black woman, the only servant drawing-room, passing so near the girl that she and were soon at the house. 


in the house at the time, had | 


came hurrying into the hall. 


made a grab at him, and would have caught him 


feathers. The chicken went on, and the girl 


Upstairs they marched, followed by the owner 


already heard the noise and! but for the easy way he had of shedding his of the house and by the two boys. Herman 


pointed out the closet. The concealed man, not 


“Our chicken ran in here,”’ Phil said, talking | stood up with both hands full, laughing more | knowing he had been discovered, was waiting 


over Herman, who had not yet arisen. “We'd 
like to catch him if you don’t mind. We'll be’ 
careful not to injure anything.” f 


merrily than ever. 
Herman and Phil rushed about the room, but 
the chicken escaped into the hall. The cook was 


patiently for a good opportunity to escape. 


| When the door opened, and he found himself 


confronted by two uniformed policemen, he 


The woman had been staring at the prostrate, sitting on the floor, with her hands on the floor promptly surrendered. Two jewel-cases had 
panting German boy, not knowing what to make | behind her, shaking with laughter. The rooster been robbed, and the jewelry was all found on 


of his strange intrusion. 
chicken and began to laugh. y 


“Why, yes, of co’se. Come right in and ketch 'and looked at the girl, who had come to the, 


‘im. We don't want any roostahs in heah—no, | 
we don’t! Be ready now! I'll shoo ’im out, 
and you grab 'im.”” 1 

Hennan dropped the feathers and sprang up. ; 


assisting his legs. Herman and Phil stopped 
drawing-room door. 

“Go ahead! Keep after him till you catch 
him!” she cried. 

Upstairs the two boys rushed. On reaching 


, Usually be worked at night. 


But now she saw the ‘saw the stairway, and up he went, his wings the prisoner. 


The policemen recognized him, from having 
seen his picture in the rogues’ gallery, as an 
expert burglar who had recently broken into 
the houses of several wealthy men. He seldom 
touched anything but jewelry and money. 
He had come near 
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making abig haul’ this time—indeed, he would 
have made It but for the speckled rooster. 

‘There W85 @ Scowl on the burglar's face as he | 
was marched off to the Four Courts, but the! 
big policeyien were smiling broadly. The chief 
wanted this man very much, and they expected | 
to be rewarded. | 

After a few questions, the owner of the house ; 
took out his pocketbook and put one bill in Phil’s 
hand and two in Herman’s. 

“What’s this for?” asked Herman, staring at 
the bills, one of which, 
he saw, was twenty 
dollars. 

“Why, don’t you 
know? You boys saved 
about six thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of jewelry.” 

Herman puckered up 
his lips to whistle,—the 
value seemed so lanze,— 
but remembered where 
he was. He shoved the 
bills into his pocket doubtfully 

“This is the chap that did that!” he 
replied, holding the rooster in one hand and 
smoothing the ragged feathers with the other 

“So the rooster did, papa,’’ spoke up the 
girl, “and he must be rewarded, Then 
turning to Herman: “What will you take 
for him? I want him to keep and not to 
kill.” 

Herman held the rooster 
“Take him and welcome.” 

The girl thanked him prettily, but being 
afraid the rooster might bite, she asked a 
servant, who had just come in, to put him in 
the cvop. 

“But I don't want your chicken for noth- 
ing, especially after you've done me such a 
favor,” she said. And getting a fivedollar bill’ 
from her father, she thrust it into Herman’s 
hand. 




















out to her. 
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“It’s a little doubtful. Times are rather hard | and bananas, fowls, eggs, bottles of native wines, | greater cordiality was in the hand-shakes at 
now.” | and so forth, were piled up near my doorway. | parting, and Mtesa urged that we should con- 


“ ONLY GASPED THE HARDER 
AND POINTED MORE 
FRANTICALLY WITH THE 
CHICKEN.” 


As the boys were passing out, the gentleman 
said: “If you have anything else to sell, now or | 
any time, stop here and see the cook. She may 
want something.” 

“Much obliged to you, sir,” replied [ferman. ' 
“T'll drive over right away.” 

Ina few minutes the boys were back with the 
wagon, driving up the alley. The fat cook came 
out, laughing, and bought all the chickens at 
prices that astonished Herman. When the boys 
were ready to start, a servant came with the 
speckled rooster, saying: 

“The young lady wants i 
you to take him.” i 

“T told her-he wasn’t worth 
that much.” Herman put 
his hand into his pocket, 
under the impression | 
that she had repented 
of her dear bargain and | 
wanted her money back. 
But the girl herself came : 
out to explain: | 

“I think he’d rather ' 
live on his native farm | 
than in a coop, so I want | 
you to take care of him | 
for me. Remember, 
though—he’s still mine. 
You mustn’t kill him or | 
sell him, but keep him as | 
long as he lives. You'll 
be stopping here with 
something to sell, and I'll 
see that you’re paid for’ 
your trouble. That will” 
be all right, won’t it?” 
she asked, with a smile. 

“Yes'm,” answered the puzzled Herman. 

As the mules were trotting along the brick- 
paved street toward Phil’s home, the German 











According to African etiquette, some little | 
time is allowed the stranger to refresh and rest | 


| himself before being summoned to the presence 
jot the king. Until a little after noon we were’ 


therefore left with only a few visitors, who 
were fortunately very communicative. From 
them I learned that this town of attractive huts 
was not the capital, but had been recently built 
as a hunting camp. Yet such was the neatness ; 
of the houses, the regularity of the streets and | 
lanes, and the admirable discipline everywhere 
that the village was infinitely superior to any, 
Central African town within my knowledge. 


Before the Despot of Uganda. 
1 

ILEN a page finally came | 

to say the king was wait- 
ing for me, I set out, escorted 
by as large an assemblage as 
that which had received me at | 
the landing-place. We marched | 
up one of the broadest streets, | 
and presently came in front of a 
lofty, dome-shaped hut which 
had only been built a few days | 
before in the wilderness. In its doorway stood | 
the tall, slim figure of Mtesa, the king and, 
despot of Uganda. 

My first impressions of Mtesa were of course 
modified after a longer acquaintance, but I was 
always favorably inclined toward him, despite all 
his faults. For, after all, there was no one in 
all Pagan Africa like him; and when I remem- | 
bered that all around him, a thousand miles on 
one side and about two thousand miles on the 
other, was the blackest savagery, and that he 
was isolated from all civilizing influences, I 
speedily forgot anything that made him appear, 
less in my eyes than I had first supposed him. | 
During my first acquaintance with him, however, 
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tinue the discussion on the next day. 

And so we did for several days. It seemed 
that the comparisons of Mohammed with Jesus 
Christ were infinitely more fascinating than the 
most lively sketches of Europe, with its wonders 
and customs; and truly the description of the 
accusation of Christ, His judgment by Pilate 
and the last scene on Calvary, was the means of 
rousing such emotions that I saw my powers 
of discerning character had been extremely 
immature and defective. 

This revelation of feeling, which had lain so 
long untouched under etiquette, tradition, cus- 
tom, pagan ignorance and apathy, stimulated me 
to persevere in my efforts in the hope of some 


‘unknown but cheering outcome. Some one in 


behalf of the king made the happy suggestion 
that as I proposed to return to the south end of 
the Nyanza, to bring up my expedition, it would 
be well if I left behind me some souvenir of my 
visit that would keep alive the people’s attach- 
ment to my words. I discovered that Idi, the 
king’s chief drummer, who was an educated 
Malagasy native and an expert in Arabic 
calligraphy, could write out the law of Moses 
and the Lord’s prayer. I also found that Robert, 
one of my boat boys, could translate my English 
description of the last scene at Calvary into 
grammatical Swahili. 


Thin, Polished Boards for Books. 
| HE “books” on 


ae wenmencvceme 
a PCa 





which my say- 

, | ings were written 
~My ive ugly were thin and polished 
Ss boards of whitewood, 


about sixteen by 
twelve inches. 

We were deep in the decalogue when an 
unexpected white visitor made his appearance 


‘A UGANDA BRICK CHURCH. 


“He aint worth the tenth of it!’’ protested the boy put his hand into his pocket to feel the money the inclination of my open mind was to absorb ; in Uganda as suddenly almost as I had made 


honest German. . 
“Not to other people, but he is tome. If I’d| 


lost all my jeweiry, I might never have got any | guess I'll turn ’em all loose and see where they'll The king’s prominent eyes searched me over 


More as pretty—might I, papa?" 





there, and remarked: 
“The next time I bring chickens to town I 


run to.” 
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the Victoria Nyanza in 
1875, I came to a country called _ 


sand miles from the Indian 
Ocean, and nearly eighteen 
hundred miles from the Atlan- 
tic. To reach it, I had passed 
through twenty different tribes, 
all of whom resembled one 

wiTCHCRArT. another in their unalloyed 
barbarism, although they were dissimilar in other 
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Within a short time our 
rther, 

ond morning after meeting Magz 
entered a deep bay, and by the 


commander and crews. 
eyes were opened still 

On the 
our flotil 









impressions without cavil or criticism. 
‘The royal reception was purely ceremonious. 


while he cordially addressed me, and the courtiers | 
frankly scrutinized me and freely made their | 
whispered comments one to another. Then we 
adjourned. 

The second reception was held some hours 
later, in the open air near the lake, and was{ 


| of a much more sociable character. The king’s ; respective faiths. 
| wives and female household were present, and | gone among the Arab traders and had been made 
| their smiles no doubt contributed to lighten the ! uneasy in their minds by the arguments in behalf 
; atmosphere. They affected to be disappointed 'of Mohammedanism. It was proposed in open 
| that there was no white woman in my company, | court to question Colonel Linant, and the chiefs 


but their disappointment did not last long. They 
appeured to find in me endless matter for pleasant 


| mine. 


This was no other than Col. Linant de 
Bellefonds, one of Gordon’s staff, who had come 
on a political mission. 

Soon after the novelty of his arrival had 
somewhat worn away and the resumption of the 
decalogue was mooted, it struck Mtesa that it 
would be a prudent thing to question this other 
white man from the north regarding the things 
T had said about Jesus and Mohammed and the 
Some of the native chiefs had 


assented. 
Fortunately for the confirmation of my state. 





talk. 
Meanwhile the king had prepared an enter- | 


and received the order, and in obedience to it’ 
there darted forth into view a most imposing - 
tleet of war-canoes, whose beautiful lines, new 
brown coloring and orderly maneuvers of naval 


sympathy. 
After the manceuvers, the admiral of the fleet 


ments, the colonel, although a Frenchman, 
happened to be a stanch Calvinist, and gave 


‘ tainment for me. An obsequious page advanced answers which corroborated me beyond a doubt. 


We then resumed the writing of the decalogue, 
and in a short time it was finished. 

Mtesa was dismayed that the period of my 
departure had arrived. I had already passed a 


,; war as conducted in Africa strongly confirmed longer time in his company than was prudent, 
| me in the belief that these Waganda were a most seeing that I had such a large number of men 
‘extraordinary people, and worthy of European depending upon me at the other end of the 


Nyanza. He began to devise various expedients 
for my delay, and had it not been for the presence 


assa was ordered to search for a hippopotamus or | of Colonel Linant, it might not have been an easy 
sy crocodile in the neighborhood. Before very | matter to- leave him. 


He at last, after a firm 


order was preserved we knew we must be long a baby crocodile was found asleep on a! refusal from me to remain longer, cried out, in a 


approaching the king’s camp. 
moved in strict line, and the strokes of the 


paddiers Kept time regularly to the beat of 


canoe. ! 

When near enough to the land to distinguish | 
blazed away by volleys to signal the success | 
of the king’s messenger. Through a glass I 
observed on the shore a large multitude of people 
awaiting us, and by the movements made, I 
surmised that our arrival was regarded as of 
some importance, 

When I landed, my surprise at what I saw of 
Uganda and its people was complete, and greater 


Mtesa announced to me that his women were 
curious to see my excellence in marksmanship, 


HILFE. circumnavigating ' the big drum situated midship in Magassa’s and urged me to display it. 


Although I had only a heavy elephant rifle, I 
was induced to try, and to my astonishment made 


Uganda. It is about one thou- a man froma bush, the musketeers stood up and | a center shot, the bullet striking the crocodile in 


the eye. It would be difficult to overrate the 
effect of this on all the spectators. Mtesa was 
boisterously happy, because it justified his 
assurance that the white men never failed. The 
women shrieked with delight at the roar of the 
gun and the instant destruction of the dangerous 
saurian, while the officers vastly admired the 
accuracy of aim. I enjoyed increased favor 


respects. Therefore, when approaching the ; perhaps than at any later period. The multitude ' from that time, and every morning and evening * 


country, we expected to see only a negro people had been ranged in two long lines, and as the I was engaged with Mtesa in intimate and; kiranqyozi [a pioneer] of civilization. 
as seminude and savage as those we had already scarlet-cloaked chief advanced toward me escorted friendly talk. 


passed. | 


But when we were yet many miles from 


by his standard-bearers and guards, some hun- | 


I suppose my first idea of attempting some 


} dreds of muskets fired repeated volleys and the! thing for Mtesa’s mental and spiritual improve. , 


Uganda our little boat was met by a flotilla of | scores of flags and gorgeous bannerets were ment spring from my warm friendship for him 


war-canoes of somewhat classic design, exceed- | 


rapidly waved aloft. I was also impressed by i 


and a feeling of pity that no chance was afforded 


Our yessele flat-faced rock not far from the shore. Then voice that had a tone of despair in it: 


Mtesa Wants to Learn More. 


oa HAT is the use, then, 

of your coming to 
Uganda to disturb our minds 
if, as soon as we are convinced 
that what you have said has 
right and reason in it, you go 
away before we are fully in- 
structed ?”” 

“Mtesa is under a mis- 
understanding,”’ I answered. 
“I am not an instructor in 
religion. I am simply a 
When 
Mtesa goes to Usoga or to Ankori to make war, 
he first sends out guides and pioneers to point 
and clear the way for his army. That is what 
Ido. When I go back to Europe I must tell the 
white people the way that they should take to 
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ingly well built, and manned by crews who in | the amount of scarlet, gold and white that was him of developing himself. At the outset I felt; Uganda. Then those who may think they 
demeanor and dress showed that they were very ' visible, for I had never before seen such things | keen regret that Livingstone was no longer alive! would like to do business with your people, or 


superior to any people we had seen since leaving 
the sea. When we were near enough to talk, I 
learned that they had come in search of me | 
because the king’s mother had dreamed two 
nights before that she had seen a strange vessel | 
on the lake, which had white wings like a bird, 
and a white man on board remarkable for his 
large eyes and long black hair. The king, on 
hearing of the vision, had despatched the com- 
mander to find the strange white man, and to 
invite him to his court. 

After some excusable hesitation, we consented | 
to accompany Magassa, the commander, and to 
go and see this king. We had been surprised 
not only at the message, the vision of the king's 
mother and the faith which the king had given | 





in my African travels. 


A Royal Welcome. 


ceremony of 
of the people and the unusual 
display of color, feeling and 


into a long procession. The 
sound of many drums, the firing 
of musketry and the braying of 





onuw uses insteao or TeCollections of an old-fashioned | 
Fourth of July. 
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to exert his peculiar abilities and personal charm 
upon so promising a character. There seemed | 
no one in Africa from the Nile to the Zambezi | 
on whose intelligent sympathy I could rely. 


give Mtesa any sympathetic attention. 
So day after day passed with Mtesa and myself 


customs, we formed ourselves in chat upon trivial and secular topics, until one’) that I am like a child sitti 


day in full court the subject of the white man’s 
faith was broached. As I expounded, I observed 
fixed attention on the part of the king and 


trumpets excited in my memory courtiers such as I had not noticed before. The 


rule had been understood by all that talk should 


| We halted ; be brief and various, but now it became animated 
to the dream, but at Masassa’s mastery of the ‘after a while before a newly made hut with a ‘and continuous. 


Gestures, exclamations and 


those who would wish to teach them the Chris- 
tian faith, will come here by the way I have 
shown. If Mtesa really wishes that lawful 
instructors should come to Uganda, he has but 


AVING gone through the ; Gordon had a big and special task of his own, to say so, and I shall write to the people of 
welcome ' and it never struck me that any of his staff, who England to that effect, and I am sure they will 
with wonder at the friendliness were either military or political ofticers, would i send the proper men for that purpose.” 


“Then write, Stamlee’’ (the native pronuncia- 
tion of my name), ‘‘and say to the white people 
ng in darkness, and 
cannot see until I am taught the right way.” 

T gladly consented, and on April 14, 1875, I 
made two copies of an appeal for missionaries to 
be sent to Uganda, one of which I enclosed under 
cover to General Gordon, and delivered to Colonel 
Linant. The other I intended to send by my 


own couriers overland to Zanzibar. Three days 
Zanzibar language, his rich clothes, the snowy spacious court attached to it, which I was told answers followed one another rapidly, and every later I resumed my voyage. 

whiteness of his undergarments, and the good’ was to be my residence. Not many minutes | face was lighted up by intense interest. When we Four months passed, and I was again in 
breeding and discipline we observed in both | afterward bullocks were driven into the court, finally adjourned, the subject was not exhausted, | Uganda, to continue, as cireumstances permitted, 
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the interesting task 1] had left unfinished. During 
the three months I] remained with Mtesa, the 
translations which we made from the Gospels 
were very copious, and the principal events from 
the creation to the crucifixion were also fairly 
written out, forming a bulky library of boards. 
When the work was finished, it was solemnly 
announced in full court that for the future (ganda 
would be Christian and not Mohammedan. 

A mission boy named Dallington left my 
service to become the king's reader, and a Bible 
and pmyer-book were given to him for the 
purpose of keeping Mtesa in the true faith. 
Having provided according to the best of my 
ability for the spiritual comfort of my royal 
convert, I left Uganda for the last time, to 
continue my journey across Africa. 

It remains to relate the fate of my letter, and 
its results on reaching England. Colonel Linant 
de Bellefonds was murdered by the Baris, nut 
far from Gordon Pasha’s quarters. The letter, 
however, safely reached the governor-general’s 
hands, and he sent it on to Cairo by government 
post. 
simultaneously in the London Daily Teleyraph 
and New York Herald. 

Before the evening of that date twenty-five 
thousand dollars had been sent by an anonymous 
contributor to the Church Missionary Society. 
Three days later my letter was read to a crowded 
audience in Exeter Hall, and subscriptions to 
the amount of fifteen thousand dollars were 
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S| the Rabbit and she 
must come in!” 


“Unlock the door, Frances, 
the owner of the room. ‘She 






oh PEN the door, 
you toads! It’s 









come in through the window if 
we don’t.” 
“Inhospitable toads, I call | 
you!” ‘The intruder’s smile was 
a thing to turn an anathema into 
a compliment. 


“Are i 
we among the Boxers ’ 
that we bar our doors 
thus? I’m not going 
to injure your grand 
committee meeting. 
I’ve just come to seek 
a friend. I see him, 
help of the helpless !’’ 
She pounced upon a 
fat volume of general 
history lying on the 
table. 

“That’s promised 
to me, Rab!’ pro- 
tested a girl on the 
window-ledge. 

“My need is greater 








than thine, Bess. 
You may have it in 
just one little hour.” 
Then to avert the 
coming storm —“A 
juicy morsel gathered 
from Hilda Peck!” 

““No, Rabbit,’’ 
energetically from the 
owner of the room, 
“no gossip!” 

The protest was 
ignored. 


“Hilda says that 
our little classmate, 
Miss Joan Corcilius, is about to be expelled!” 
and the Rabbit, whose name was Eliza Ann 
Hare, watched gleefully the effect of her words. 

“Oh!” “How does Hilda know?” ‘What 
has she done?” Above these cries the voice of 
the owner of the room, Etheldred Sherrill, could 
be heard. 

“7 don’t believe it! A girl has to do some- 
thing outrageous to be expelled from this college! 
Joan wears a sweater most of the time, swaggers 
round the corridors, and has a voice like a 


pirate. But people don’t get expelled for that!” | 
“You never know about any one except | 


your friends, Etheldred. Joan is notorious for 
cutting chapel, lectures, ‘gym’ and everything 
else cutable, going off without leave, breaking all 
her house rules, and having trouble with the 
faculty generally !”” 

“She treats them with such contempt!’’ put 
in May Mulford, who had a sister on the 
faculty. “As if such a superior person as she 
couldn’t be expected to notice any one as young 
and foolish as they!" 

“?9— is such a monstrous class and so full of 
cliques we don’t know about each other,” said 
Etheldred, thoughtfully. 

“1 don’t want to know Joan Coreilius. 1 
think she’s disgusting!" declared the faculty's 
sister, 

“She has a lot in her, though,” retorted the 
Rabbit, “and the girls on her corridor say she's 
the first one to help if theyre sick or rushed! 
She's clever, too." 


“That's the chapel bell, You ladies may 


On November 5, 1875, it was published | 


THE YOUTH’S 


announced, Within a few weeks the Uganda 
fund had increased to one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. Just twelve months from the 
day I had written my letter at the court of Mtesa 
a band of five missionaries started from England 
for Uganda, but twelve months more elapsed 
before the long-expected clergymen reached their 
destination. 

As the youths who have thus far followed my 
narrative may be curious to know the results of 
the missionary venture, I may state briefly that 
according to the latest statistics furnished to the 
society, there have been built by Uganda labor 
one cathedral and three hundred and seventy-two 
churches, which are attended by ninety-seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-five converts. 

Several of the cleverest boys during the 
twenty-three years that have passed awuy since 


the missionaries began to teach them, have grown | 


up to be men and have been ordained as mis- 
sionaries. Some of these have penetrated to 
Toro, the slopes of Ruwenzori and the fringe of 
the great Aruwimi forest, founding Christian 
communities as they went, and proving them- 
selves possessed of the most fervid zeal. Two 
out of the three regents who represent the new 
king during his minority were educated by the 
missionaries. To make this peaceful conquest of 
Pagan Africa more sure, a railway, the head of 
| which is at present four hundred and fifty-two 
| miles from the sea, is being constructed to Uganda 
at a cost of many million dollars. 
















wander in when you please, but I’m going on 
time,” said Etheldred. 

Thus informally adjourned, the committee 
followed its chairman to chapel. 


| When Etheldred Sherrill entered college she 


'had been a very affected young person who/| true. She has been warned that if she continues | 
in her silliness she will be expelled. The girl | 


spent most of her time in a room which she 
_ called artistic, but which produced on ordinary 
| observers —“‘the mob,” as Etheldred termed 
them—a passionate longing to sweep it and set 
it to rights, 

It was papered in malarial green and hung 
with pictures of lanky ,hungry-looking individuals 
cheerfully labeled “Despair,” ‘‘The Vampire,” 





““ ANOTHER GIRL WOULD HAVE FELT THE SCRUTINY. 








COMPANION. 


an abandoned character. Even the younger 
members of the faculty, incensed at the patron- 
izing smile with which she listened to their 
lectures, said she had “an unwholesome atmos- 
phere.” The older members, however, who 
looked into Etheldred’s dark, steady eyes said, 
“She's young, that is all.” 

The summer after Etheldred’s freshman year 
had been full of events. In the mountains she 
had met four girls from her own college. With 
the clannishness of college mates who meet in 
an alien land, the five became friends. The 
friendship was good for a youthful cynic. One 
girl was the daughter of an American diplomat, 
and had travelled all over the world. Another 
came from an army post and had lived several 
Bret Harte stories out on the frontier. The 
third had known authors and artists, and the 
fourth had experienced many and strange adven- 
tures. As they were all more clever, better 
read and more cosmopolitan than Etheldred, she 
respected their opinions. And they were not 
cynical or conceited or silly. 

Later in the vacation Etheldred’s mother was 
badly injured in an accident, and for weeks the 
daughter knew the strain of living between hope 
and despair. Her father’s business suffered in a 
local panic, and her family had to give up many 
luxuries. 

Such experiences had been as “a refiner’s 
fire” Under them Etheldred had “showed the 
color,” as miners say. Her foolishness had 


been only a crust over the real gold of her) 
She went back to college ready to be | 
happy and likable. She burned the snake, fitted ; 
photographs of the mountains into the frames of | 
y pictures, and traded the skull for some | 


character. 


the sic! 
golf - stic With four influential friends to 
push her, she soon grew popular. 

“Most girls are several kinds of a freak fresh- 
man year,” the Rabbit had remarked, 
and in the common attempt to ignore 
freshman mistakes Etheldred’s eccen- 
tricities were forgotten. By junior year 
Etheldred was unusual only in being 
always cheerful and nice. 

But, alas! there is in the world a queer, 











uncertain force called personal influence. ' 


Etheldred was realizing this as she sat in 
chapel the night of the committee meeting. 

She had roomed with Joan Corcilius 
freshman year, and she was now feeling 
a chill suspicion that some of Joan’s 
outrages were due to her. In those days 


deal of a tomboy, with a strong 
voice and a rather 
awful energy. She 
had adored Etheldred 


been by no means 
returned. Etheldred 
remembered how 
Joan had striven to 


her contempt for col- 
lege, her very drawl. 


has happened. All 
the fool things I just 
talked she’s gone and 
done. 
in earnest over every- 
thing, she’s done them 
with a thump, too!” 


on the exact truth. 

“Miss Pringle,” 
she whispered excit- 
edly, as she came out 
of chapel, “is Joan 
Corcilius going to be 
expelled?” 

Miss Pringle fairly 
jumped. “Don’t at 
tack me as if you were a bandit and I a rich 


traveller, Etheldred. Come to my room to talk.” | 


Miss Pringle was a gossipy, kind-hearted teacher, 
very fond of Etheldred. 

“I don’t know how that report about Joan 
Corcilius got about,” she began. “It's partly 


has great force of character and a fine mind. 
But all her powers are misdirected. She seems 
determined to show us how much like a second- 
rate boy she can be. She strides about, has a 
don’t-care swagger for every one, and uses the 
most unrefined slang. 
she was awkward and bashful enough, but 


“Specters.””. An unpleasant gargoyle, an ivory, frank and sincere. I suppose she fell under 


skull and a stuffed snake twined about a statu- 
iette completed what Etheldred regarded as the 
peculiar charms of the room. 

Seated behind a samovar, clad in garments 
which the rigor of an inartistie parent made dis- 
tressingly like those of other people, Ftheldred 
dispensed doubtful tea of her own concoction, 
and still more doubtful epigrams—not her own— 
on man, art and life. She spoke in the languid, 
remote voice of one wearied of all three. 

She held lax views in regard to her college 
obligations, and spoke of trespass, mutiny and 
insurrection against college laws as amusements 
to divert an empty hour. 

Her transgressions took place chiefly in’ her 
in nition, But the freshmen honored by her 
invitations to tea and conversation shuddered 
at such bohemianism, and looked upon her as 





' tending to study psychology, really thinking about | 


some wrong influence. If she could get interested 
in some part of the college life that would take 
all her unoccupied time and energy, it would be 
her salvation. The faculty all feel that. 
foolish girl. She must work out her own 
salvation.” 

Then a caller interrupted the conversation. 

The rest of the evening Etheldred spent pre- 
Joan. ‘“‘‘She fell under some wrong influence,’ ” 
she murmured several times. For days Joan 
Corcilius worried her. Hitherto Etheldred had 
been fond of quoting to others the saying about 
“the man in Chicago who made a fortune just 
by minding his own business.” But she could 
not get Joan out of her mind. 

She made errands to.Joan's room; she managed 


Joan had been a jolly, bashful girl, a good ' 


—a fondness that had | 


copy her indifference, | 


“1 know just what | 


She’s so dead | 


Etheldred had hit ; 


When she first came, | 


But 
of course we can’t be running about after every ' 
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to meet her on the campus; she watched her in 
class. Joan was all the girls and Miss Pringle 
had said, a secondrate boy and a second-rate 
woman combined. Etheldred shivered as she 
recognized her own discarded views in just her 
old words and nearly her accent. “I spoiled her, 
I must try to help her,’’ Etheldred thought after 
each meeting. 

Then came the “Lit” elections. Etheldred 
forgot all else in her interest in those. The 
“Lit” was the only magazine published in college. 
To be on its staff meant some money, much 
work and undying fame. Its editors felt the 
responsibility and power of office as they never 
would again. For the successes or failures of 
the world without are not to be compared with 
those of college. There one has the thrills of 
one’s life. Four of the ’9— staff had been 
elected at the end of their sophomore year to 
serve with the juniors; two members were 
elected at the end of the junior year. Etheldred 
had deep longings and some hopes to be of the 
chosen. 

These hopes seemed like realities the night the 
class met to elect the ten committee members 
who, with the “ Lit’’ staff, choose the new 
editors. Several names were on the blackboard 
when a tall junior behind Etheldred stood up. 

“T nominate Miss Etheldred Sherrill for —” 

She could not finish, for Frances Reem jerked 
her down. 

“You idiot! Don’t you know —” the rest 
was a frantic whisper. 

The tall junior rose again. Her face was very 
red and she was trying not to laugh. 

“Mr. President,” she said, “I withdraw my 
nomination.’’ 

Then the whole class laughed, and a group of 
girls in the corner clapped. Of course Etheldred 
knew from this that the class wanted her for an 
editor, and would not ruin her chance by making 
her a committeeman. 

The next afternoon she was coming in from 
town in thetrolley-car. Theonly other passenger 
was Frances Reem. Frances went straight to 
the point. 

“Etheldred, did you grasp what that meant 
last night when I suppressed Gertrude Smiley?” 

“That I’ve a chance for the ‘Lit’ staff?” 
answered Etheldred, frankly. 

“Yes. Gertrude must have had one of her 
lapses to nominate you. She’s moon-raking half 
the time, you know.” 

“I'd like to be an ed.,” said Etheldred. 
College girls are sincere, if nothing else. 
| “Oh, you'll get it all right. The committee 
are pledged not to talk the thing over till we 
meet the staff to-night, so we'll be impartial.” 
Frances was one of the committee. “But I have 
one of my unfailing intuitions that we’ll all 
stampede for you. Julia Kenmore will be the 
; Other, probably. Miss Westervelt and Rosalie 
Johnson will be up, of course. They’ve not 
| much chance.” 

A warm little glow crept round Etheldred’s 
heart as she ran through the mist of the February 
twilight to the library. It was empty, as it 
usually is the half-hour before dinner. Ethel- 
dred found her book and sat down in an alcove. 
Some one was there before her. Joan Corcilius, 
her head propped on her hand, was writing, 
quietly and steadily. 

“T like the way she works,’”’ thought Ethel- 
dred, “ ‘without haste, without rest.’”” 

She watched her intently. Another girl would 
have felt the scrutiny. Joan wrote on with the 
hard, intent expression of the real worker. 

“What are you at?” Etheldred was startled 
when she heard her own question. 

“A gem for the Lit. I promised it for this 
month, and to-day’s my first go at it.” Joan 
was writing again before she finished speaking. 

“The Lit is the thing!” Etheldred started 
as if some one had said it in her ear. The “Lit” 
was the thing for Joan. Every editor on it was 
a sincere, wholesome, womanly girl, and the 
editors were obliged almost to live together. 
They saw much of the faculty, too, and in their 
discussions with them concerning college life 
grew to appreciate the justice and wisdom of 
Tules that had seemed arbitrary. They were 
pledged to work with all their might for the 
honor of the magazine. 

Now Etheldred longed for an editorship pas- 
sionately. She was literary in her tastes, the 
editors were all her good friends, she had thought 
out many plans for making the “Lit” a success, 
and although one of the most popular girls in 
*9—, she had never held even a small office. At 
first she had modestly withdrawn in favor of 
| girls who seemed to her equally loyal to the 
‘success of the college and better fitted for the 
place. Afterward, when she had been a candi- 
|date, the other girl had been thought a little 
more businesslike; Etheldred’s supporters bad 
alienated voters by indiscreet electioneering; the 
other girl had just a few more friends in the 
other classes. Etheldred made repeated defeats 
the subject of bitter jokes. If she lost this, the 
last important office possible to her, she would 
have a sore spot in her heart as long as she lived. 











Ftheldred pushed open the door of the “Lit” 
sanctum. Her reason said there were only twenty 
girls in the room, but her eyes saw at least two 
hundred. ‘That they were all in evening dress 
for the reception that was to come later made 
them seem like strangers, too. 

“I beg your pardon for intruding. May I 
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please speak to the Meeting for a minute, Miss 
Schuyler: ; 

‘The editor-in-chief bowed formally. Etheldred 
had always rather feared the dignified senior. 

“1 think I am justified in believing I shall be 
one of the candidates for editor on the Lit staff,” 
she began, with lips that shook so that she could 
hardly form the words. All the blood in her 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


not to after I’ve talked about Joan. We lived | Ikoma brought the iron bar from the sled, and | called out loudly once or twice, but his shouts 
together freshman year. She—admired me and | said, “We must make haste, angekok. A wind-| were barely audible above the noise of the storm. 
copied me and did anything I suggested. I was : storm is setting in.” 


silly then and disagreeable and horrid. I’ve! 


learned better since, but Joan hasn’t. I feel 
it’s my fault, and I thought if—if—giving up the 
Lit and speaking to you would—would help her, 
I’d be making up a little for—then. Thank you 


Inserting one end of the bar under the smaller 
fragment, Ikoma brought all his strength to bear, 
and finally succeeded in prying up the piece; but 

_ the combined effort of both men hardly sufficed 
| to lift it from the ground. Per- 


body seemed in her face. It was such a senti-' for attention,” breaking off abruptly and stiffly. | ceiving that it would be impos- 


mental, melodramatic attempt! 
staring at her now with angry amazement; even | 
the well-bred Miss Schuyler looked surprised. | 
Etheldred shut her eyes upon this pitilessly 


critical audience. Then there flashed before | sense, the peculiar pang of the Anglo-Saxon, of , the sled, a long rawhide line 


her the picture of Joan with the earnest, steady 
Took on her face, working away in the library. 


Etheldred faced the girls again. This time her announcement of the two new editors. They | Then the return journey was 


voice did not tremble, although it was very low. 
She held out her hands with a curious little 
appealing gesture she used when excited. 

“I wish I could be an editor! I’d like it 


awfully! If you were going to vote for me, I was just over. Visitors and students were | keep our course.” 


wish you’d vote for my — my — friend instead, 


Joan Corcilius. You know all about her. I’m mother and Miss Pringle were walking toward | fully through the ravines along- 
not betraying any confidence when I say she is the library. Joan Corcilius passed them. She | shore, were sweeping down from 
threatened with expulsion. But she has splendid walked with a long stride and wore a golf skirt, | the northern highlands. The 
She’s but the swagger and the sweater were gone.'! moon still shone brightly, but 


qualities, loyalty and courage and force. 
not in any college society or club or committee, 
and she hasn’t a friend here. If she were only , 
in something that she would have to put her} 
whole self into, and where she’d be with girls 
who have right ideals for college and for 
themselves, it would just make her, I know. I 
thought about the Lit. She’s clever enough— 
you've read her stories—and she’d work hard. ' 
And even if she’s not just the one you’d select, 
why — why— it’s a chance for the Lit to do 
something—for—somebody—that needs it a lot!’” 

The girls sat perfectly still. Etheldred could | 
not read their faces. She smote her hands 
together hard. Her words came fast. 

“I didn’t intend to say this, but it seems mean 


Frances was “Of course you’ll consider what I said as a' sible for them to carry it to the 


confidence. Good night.” 
from the sanctum. 
As she closed the door she had that sickening 


She almost darted 


having made a scene. 
The next morning the bulletin bore the 


were Julia Kenmore and Joan Corcilius. 
It was the Saturday before ’9—’s commence- 
ment. The last basket-ball game of the year 


spreading out over the campus. Etheldred, her 


She turned back to speak to Etheldred about 
some commencement committee work. 

“Isn't it remarkable how that girl has 
changed !”” commented Miss Pringle, as Joan 
went off. “She's not the same person. That 
Lit did wonders for her!” 

“¥theldred,”’ said her mother, as they walked 
on, leaving Miss Pringle with a friend, “I 
always thought you would be elected one of the 
editors of the college magazine. Were you 
disappointed ?”” 

Etheldred’s eyes were on Joan, who was 
talking gaily with one of the faculty. 

“No,” she answered, smiling to herself, “I 
wasn’t disappointed.”’ 


Ghe Meteorite: A Tale of an Arctic Christmas. 
By George Harlow Clark. 






=) UK! HUK! HUK!”" 
H The Eskimo driver’s call rang out 
cheerily on the air of the Arctic night 
as his whalebone-shod sledge, drawn by fleet 


dogs, glided smoothly over the snowy floe. In | 


and out among lofty icebergs, the swift team 
sped toward the cliff-walled island harbor where 
the Columbia, an American whaler, was win- 
tering in the ice. 

A community of Eskimos were living in snow 
huts on shore two miles south of the vessel. 
Late in October, Ikoma, one of the tribe’s most 
promising young hunters, had been severely 
injured by a wounded bear. ‘The ship’s surgeon, 
Edward Vincent, a kind-hearted young fellow, 
fresh from college, had attended Ikoma, and a 
fast friendship had sprung up between them. 

After his wounds were healed, I koma neglected 
No opportunity of showing his gratitude to the 
kabluna angekok,—white doctor,—and he was 
now driving to the ship to present a haunch of 
venison to his friend. 

The Columbia’s snow-sheathed hull, above 
which rose black spars and rigging festooned 
with glistening icicles, was plainly visible through 
the moonlight. It was mid-December, but sounds 
of merriment and shuffling feet and the squeaking 
of an ancient fiddle in the forecastle proclaimed 
that the long polar night had not dispirited the 
imprisoned sailors. 

Captain Baldwin and Surgeon Vincent stood 
aft, witnessing a vivid display of northern 
lights. From a broad arch of vaporish flame 
which spanned the western horizon four slender 
streamers were flashing upward like fingers of a 
huge hand stretched forth to grasp the moon. 
They were still gazing at the sight when the 
Eskimo brought his team to a standstill beside 
the ship. Then, as his short, fur-clad figure came 





scrambiing over the Columbia’s side, Vincent 
stepped forward and met him with a cordial ' 
greeting. At that moment a meteor shot across ! 
the sky and disappeared behind the auroral arch. 

“Look!” Ikoma cried. ‘ Ooblovitoh !”—a 
falling star. “One fell on shore, near Artolik, 
many suns ago,” he added. “From it we got 
the fron with which, before white men came to 
visit us. we used to tip our ivory knives.’” 

Artolik was the site ot an Eskimo settlement, 
Jong since abandoned, situated eighteen or twenty 
mniles north of the Columbia. 

“How large is the ooblooitoh at Artolik?”: 


Vincent asked, 
“When it fell it was 


broken into two parts,” the 

Eskimo replied. “One is as big 

as that,”’ pointing to a cask that stood 
beside the mainmast. “The other is 


no larger than a dog’s body.’ 

“I wonder if we could get it on 
board the ship?” thought Vincent, who knew 
how highly geologists value meteoric specimens. 

“I should like to visit it, Ikoma,’”’ he said. 
“To you think the smaller piece could be put on 
a sledge and brought to the ship?” 

“Perhaps; but it is very heavy,’’ Ikoma 
answered. “If you wish, I will go with you to 
Artolik to-morrow, and we will see if it can be 
done.” 

After a brief consultation with Captain Baki- 
win, Vincent gladly accepted Ikoma’s proposal. 
At the appointed hour the next day the young 
men started, Vincent taking his rifle and an 
iron bar with which to pry the meteorite fragment 
from its bed. 

The thermometer registered forty-three degrees 
below zero, but Vincent, in his woolen clothing, 
and Ikoma, in winter garments of reindeer skin, 
were indifferent to the cold. 

“Keep an eye out for a storm, my lad!” 
Captain Baldwin called out from the deck, as 
the surgeon seated himself behind Ikoma on the 
sledge. ‘The barometer is rising rapidly!” 

But no indication of a storm was apparent 
overhead. The constellations glittered in a 
cloudless indigo sky, from which the moon 
diffused pale light over a silent desolation of 
snow-clad, rugged coast and ice-bound sea. 

Ikoma cracked his whip and they were off 
northward, running along under the front of 
high cliffs that formed the shore. In one place, 
where a lane of open water had lately intersected 
the floe, they came to a strip of thin ice. It bent 
and crackled ominously beneath the sledge, but 
Ikoma said they were in no danger of breaking 
through. 

The force of the light northeast breeze grad- 
ually increased, but about noon they came to 
the ruined huts that marked their destination. 
Ikoma halted the team near shore, overturned 


the sledge to prevent the animals from starting | 


off with it as soon as their master’s back was 
turned, and led the way over the ice to the land. 
He paused beside a rough, iron-like mass, 
swept bare of snow by the wind and deeply 
embedded in the frozen soil. 
“Here is ooblooitoh,’” he said. 
Another and much smaller piece of the same 
Metallic composition was lying a few feet away. 
Both masses were stained with rust of many 
Seasons. 
While Vincent was examining the meteorite, 


| floe, Ikoma drove his team up 
to the meteorite. The coveted 
specimen was then placed upon 


* was passed round it, and it was 
‘lashed firmly in position. 


begun in a gale. 

“See how the wind drives the 
| Snow before it!” Ikoma cried. 
| “We shall have hard work to 





Fierce gusts, howling mourn- 


the air was filled with fine, sand- 

like particles of snow caught up 

from land and floe by a wind 

so piercing that it penetrated 

Vincent’s clothing and chilled 
| him through and through. 

As the dogs soon became 
bewildered by the gale, Ikoma 
| handed his whip to Vincent and, 
| calling out encouragingly, ran 
on before them, while the sur- 
| geon, striding beside the sledge, 
i plied the long lash incessantly. 
| After a number of miles, they 
‘came to a wide patch of hum 
; mocky flee, over which the sledge jolted violently. 
The strain of the meteorite had loosened the 
lashing-line, and Vincent was about to call out | 
to Ikoma to tighten it, when, with a dull crash, 
the floe gave way beneath the sledge, and he 
found himself struggling in icy water. 

Vincent instinctively clutched a tongue of 
firm ice to which he clung. “Ikoma! Ikoma!" 
he shouted. The Eskimo man back, and kneeling 
on the edge of the floe, seized the surgeon’s hands 
and pulled him out. Some of the dogs were 


the heavily weighted sled. But suddenly the 
| meteorite slipped from under the loosened line 
‘and sank into the water, and dogs and sled rose 
| to the surface. 
Ikoma seized a runner of the sled and drew 
| it and the dogs out upon the floe. Then, with 
Vincent as passenger and Ikoma plying the 
| whip, the journey was continued. 
| The surgeon was greatly disappointed at the 
| loss of the specimen, but his regret was soon 
succeeded by anxiety for his own condition, 
especially when he felt a momentarily increasing 
desire to sleep. He attempted to rise from the 
‘sled in order to run beside it, but his saturated 
| clothes were stiffly frozen, and he was unable to 
move his limbs. 
' With his chin resting on his breast and the 
| gale roaring in his ears, he reclined motionless. 
As if in a dream, he heard Ikoma’s shouts to 
| the dogs and their answering cries as the lash 
| touched their quivering bodies, clad in icy mail. 
; Meanwhile, Ikoma was guiding the team as 
| best he could. The moon had long since become 
| obscured, and the drift was so thick that he could 
hardly make out the line of cliffs by which he 
held his course. Suddenly the sled collided with 
a hummock, and as it turned sharply to one side, 
Vincent rolled off on the floe. 

“Ai! Ai! Ai!” Ikoma shouted. 

The dogs stopped in instant obedience. 

To his consternation, Ikoma discovered that 
Vincent was unconscious. He sought to awaken 
him by shaking him repeatedly, but soon per- 
| ceived that the only hope of saving the surgeon’s 
life depended on reaching the ship without delay. 
He laid him on the sled and lashed him there 
securely with the rawhide. Then he stripped 
off his own deerskin kooletah and wrapped it 
carefully about his comrade. 

The storm was now at its height; the wind 
moaned as it swept aguinst the cliffs on Ikoma’s 
left; the great tloe creaked and groaned mysteri- 
ously under his feet. i 

“Surely Korkoya’’—an evil spirit—‘is abroad | 
to-day!”” he muttered, shivering, as he trudged 
on beside the sled. 

A sharp, sudden pain darted through Ikoma’s 
‘ side where, two months previously, the bear’s 
paw had tom him. The premonitory twinge: 
| was followed by others so acute that Ikoma | 
| feared his recently healed wounds were breaking 
iout again. Nevertheless, although faint with 
i pain and cold and the fierce buffeting of the wind, 
he pushed forward. 

Suddenly the weary dogs broke into a gallop, 


swimming, some had been drawn under by | 
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Finally, he paused beside an iceberg and looked 
about him. The cliffs alongshore were no longer 
to be seen. He had lost his way! 

Every step had increased the throbbing pain in 
Ikoma’s side; now, as he stood still despairingly, 





“THIS | GIVE TO YOU, IKOMA.’’ 


twinkling lights danced before his eyes, dazzling 
him. Then a strange feeling of utter exhaustion 
overcame him; he tottered and fell heavily to the 
tloe at the foot of the iceberg. There he crouched 
insensible, while the snow drifted over and round 
him until he was entirely buried. 

Meanwhile the dogs had arrived at the ship, 
where their loud yelping speedily attracted the 
attention of the whalers. Headed by the captain, 
they hastened to the animals, who were cowering 
in the lee of the vessel, and found the sled with 
the surgeon’s body bound upon it. 

Vincent’s friends quickly carried him on board 
and strove to bring him back to life. At last he 
opened his eyes and stared wonderingly about 
him. 

“Where is Ikoma ?”’ he gasped. 

Captain Baldwin, who was bending over him, 
shook his head sadly. 

“God help poor Ikoma!” Vincent murmured. 

It was long past midnight when the gale sub- 
sided and the moon shone forth again. Shortly 
afterward, a party of Eskimos with dogs and 
sleds visited the Columbia to inquire for Ikoma. 
When they learned of his probable fate, several 
of them immediately set out in search of him. 

They had not proceeded a hundred yards from 
the ship when one of them stopped his team 
beside a neighboring iceberg. The dogs began 
to scrape away the snow with their fore paws; 
‘their master assisted them vigorously with the 
butt of his lance. Suddenly he raised a shout 
and summoned his comrades to his side. Ikoma 
was found. 

‘The Eskimos at first supposed him to be dead; 
, but the snow had miraculously preserved the 
hardy young hunter’s life. Although uncon- 
scious, he was still breathing feebly. When the 
Eskimos saw that Ikoma was yet alive, they 
snatched him from his white couch, placed him 
on a sled and bore him to the ship. 

There everything possible was done for him, 
; and before noon he was able to sit up in the berth 
to which, by Captain Baldwin’s orders, he had 
been carried. 

Both he and Vincent were severely frost-bitten, 
but neither sustained permanent injuries. One 
of Ikoma’s old wounds had broken out afresh, 
however, and more than a fortnight elapsed 
before he could leave the ship. 

He was still a guest there on Christmas night. 
The Eskimos from the settlement had spent the 
day as guests on board the Columbia. They 
had disposed of unlimited quantities of coffee, 
hardtack, pork and various other kabluna deli- 
cacies, and were now assembled in the forecastle 
with the sailors, for whose entertainment they 
were chanting one of their quaint songs. 

Ikoma, weak but very happy in the kindness 
which had been bestowed on him, was sitting 
with Captain Baldwin in the cabin when Vin- 
cent entered. The surgeon laid a long parcel on 
the cabin table and removed the thick manila 
paper in which it was wrapped. Ikoma looked 
on attentively. 

“An-nan-nay!” he exclaimed, admiringly, 
when a fine repeating rifle was at last disclosed. 





| and Ikoma, taken by surprise, lost his hold on 
| the edge of the sled. As he leaped forward to’ 
recover it, he stumbled over a hummock. When | 
he regained his feet, the team had disappeared. j 

He surmised that the dogs had scented the 
ship ; perhaps, indeed, they had already reached 
it. The sled had left no trail, but he pushed 
bravely on through the blinding drift, vainly 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the Columbia’s 
hull looming from the floe in front of him. He) 





Vincent placed the weapon in the astonished 
Eskimo’s hand. 

“This I give to you, koma,” he said. “Keep 
it in memory of your white friend who owes his 
life to you.’” 

Ikoma made no answer, so great were his 
surprise and joy, but his shining eyes and smiling 
face expressed the gratitude he could not tell, for 
Vincent’s gift had made him the richest man of 
all his tribe. 3s 
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BOs TON MAS 
The Post-Office Department may not be | 

able to prevent the frequent jostling of women at ' 
the stamp window, but in making queen bees 
live animals in the mails, does it not seek to offer 
compensation to the sex ? 


The late Senator Davis of Minnesota | 
studied every subject that came before his com- | 
mittees so thoroughly that the other members 
needed to know little of the details. He was 
relied upon as an encyclopedia of facts. This; 
characteristic adds to the loss which his death 

_ occasions. oa | 

A Spaniard of distinction, both as an author 
and as a public man, has started a periodical | 
which is said to be designed to counteract what | 
he regards as the eccentricities and conceit of the : 
“young school.” The editor himself has passed 
his seventieth birthday. No one will be permitted | 
to be a contributor who is under fifty-five years of | 
age. It will be an interesting experiment. / 
not youthful critics be too sure that the products | 
of middle age cannot be “up to date.” 

Experiments which the Weather Bureau 
has recently concluded will soon bear fruit in a 
new systein of signaling far out at sea intelligence 
of impending storms. The signals will be pow- 
erful lamps placed upon lofty steel towers. The 
lights will be visible for twelve miles in any | 
direction, and the line of one hundred and eight 
of them, which it is purposed to erect along the 
Atlantic coast, will give a continuous series of | 
warnings visible for nearly two thousand five | 
hundred miles. | 


It is widely supposed that the disease 
called ‘appendicitis’? was unknown to the 
medical profession until the last quarter of the 
present century. But an old London doctor, 
who writes upon the subject in the Lancet, says 
there is nothing new about it except “the name 
and the treatment.” The disease was well 
described in the older medical books, and was 
then called “typhlitis.” But its real character 
was rarely verified except by post-mortem 
examination; whereas modern surgery, with its 
anesthetic and antiseptic aids, if summoned in 
time, is able to save nearly every patient who is | 
not exhausted by age or otherwise depleted. 

The commission which has had charge 
of the enlargement and reconstruction of the 
Massachusetts State-House has invited three 
American artists to decorate the walls of the 
Memorial Hall. The decorations will take the 
form of mural paintings, and the subjects already 
chosen are rich in inspiration. They include 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,’’ “Eliot Preach- 
ing to the Indians,” and “The Concord Fight.” 
No state can summon from her past nobler scenes | 
than these, but every state has passages in her 
history worthy to be thus commemorated, and 
pictures of historic events are a constant and 
immeasurable incentive to deeds like those which | 
they perpetuate. Hl 


The City Club of New York has issued | 
two small pamphlets which are useful to New ' 
Yorkers and suggestive to residents of other 
cities. One is a brief index to the city charter, 
the other a brief summary, in chronological order, | 
of the various events prescribed by the charter to 
occur during the year. It thus comprises a list | 
of the official acts of the whole city government, | 
and from it one can learn the precise duties of | 
any and all officials. The ordinary citizen often | 
realizes his ignorance of the local government, | 
and his consequent inability either to fulfil his | 


civic duties properly or to derive all the benefit tax-gatherer, as he would if it bore an adk ive | 


he might from the operation of the government. 
These little pamphlets are designed to meet his 
need. 


The general illiteracy of the Russian | 


country people has one curious result. A writer 
in Scribner’s who has travelled widely in their 
country, notes that the shopkeepers announce 
their wares by pictures rather than by names. 
‘The attention of customers is sought by paintings 
of the articles on sale; as of coats and trousers 
in the clothing stores; bread, butter, cheese and 
sausages in the line of provisions; knives, forks 
and carpenter’s tuols at the hardware dealer's, 
and so on. Even in the barracks, the sentry is ‘ 
taught the proper military motions by a series of 
pictures. It all seems like dealing with children 
—as it is! “There are millions on millions who 
read no books or newspapers, and write and 
receive no letters.” | 


A Cincinnati judge, believing that the 
present method of naturalization makes little 
impression upon the incoming foreigner, has 
introduced a more formal ceremony. Amid 
profound silence and the respectful attention of 
all in the court-room, the candidate is made to 
kneel and kiss the folds of the American flag. 
He is likely long to remember the act. Far more ; 
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notable, however, was the recent naturalization ! failure to meet the interest promptly would be | that the mischievous planets may hereafter undo 
in a Western court of a little group of full-blooded | the signal for his creditor to grab his salary, and | their work and restore to some future generation 
Indians. Through the cunning of certain white | that in turn would mean discharge. the splendid phenomenon which we have lost, 
settlers, these Indians were in danger of losing At last, in desperation, the young man did | During the past millennium several meteoric 
their ancestral lands, and as a last resort a wise. what he ought to have done long before. He | returns are missing from the record, followed 
missionary drove with them nearly a hundred | laid the case before a trustworthy lawyer, who | later by others which were conspicuous. This 
miles and had them formally naturalized as ‘gave the loan agency its choice of signing a| fact suggests a faint hope; although it is more 
American citizens. ‘How long have you lived receipt in full or fighting the matter in court. | likely that records were imperfect than that the 
in this country?” was the orthodox inquiry of ' The receipt was signed without remonstrance or | meteors failed to return on the missing dates, 
the judge. ‘‘Twenty-five years,” came the , argument. 

answers, “thirty,” “thirty-two,” the Indians It is often said that any one who will agree 
giving as nearly as possible their respective to pay usurious rates of interest deserves no 
ages. Think of it! The heirs of the aboriginal sympathy. It is not always true. Great folly | 
inhabitants of this country standing before a in matters of this sort is often born of great need, ! 
petty official descended from some Irish or | and any offer is welcomed which promises present 
German or English forefather, and by him relief. 

formally pronounced American citizens! In Chicago, where the “loan sharks’ have | hi, oq working-clothes and the stylish 

been peculiarly oppressive, a number of business | the ladies who jostled him on ether eee 
firms have established a fund from which their | given to studying the faces of Christmas shoppers 
employees who are in need can borrow at low ' would easily have.read the question in his honest 
rates. It is admitted that employees dislike | eyes. It was that everlasting question which 
to expose their financial difficulties to their! makes Christmas the most pathetic as well as the 
employers; but it is really better’ for both parties happiest holiday in the year—the question, “Can 
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Santa Claus, V. 8. 


HE big blond mechanic looked awkward 
and out of place in the crowd of women 
shoppers at the toy counter. He seemed 
painfully conscious of the sharp contrast between 


—_<o+—___ 


LIFE. 


It is a fair and goodly heritage, 

And love I find three-quarters of the whole. 
Frederick Langbridge. 

I do it with the little money I have?” 


5 


——__<>—__—__ 


Seeking the Christmas Spirit. 


F a good man who died while the century 
was young, a friend records that he 
always began his Christmas day by 


reading the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel ; 


and Milton’s noble ode, “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity.” This was to be reminded 
of how Christmas came. It was to be inspired 
to high thoughts and holy aims, essential when 
the heart keeps holiday. 

Had this man lived in our own times he would 
have read Stevenson’s “Christmas Sermon” also. 
If he suspected that he needed incitement to 
good works, he might then have turned to 
Dickens’s “Christmas Carol.” If tempted to be 


narrow in belief, although generous in action, 


perhaps he would have sought instruction and 
reproof from Browning’s “Christmas Eve.” 
These little masterpieces suit the compass of a 
leisure hour at such a time—and they are large 
enough to serve as landmarks for the whole 
year. 

The “Christmas spirit’? these embody and 


inculeate is no new thing. The angel felt it 


when promising good tidings of great joy, 
not to the shepherds only, but ‘to all people.” 
No geographical bounds can to-day confine it; 
hence Milton and Stevenson, Dickens and 
Browning, aliens all, may communicate it to us. 
Thanksgiving day is the festival of the family, 
and Independence day is the holiday of the 


‘nation, but Christmas day belongs to the wider 
‘ world that takes ip all the unselfish, thoughtful, 


brave and kind. 
te 





Taxes and Appropriations. 


OR two weeks before Congress assembled 
F the Republican members of the Ways 

and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives were in session in Washington, 
preparing a bill for the reduction of the taxes 
levied at the outbreak of the Spanish War. On 
the Saturday before Congress opened, their work 


, was laid before the Democratic members of the 


committee. This course was in accordance with 


| the practise of allowing the party that is respon- 


sible for legislation to draft its own important 
measures. 
It is much easier to reduce taxes than to 


i increasethem. The story is related that a member 


of Congress once told his constituents that he 
had voted for every appropriation and against 
every tax. His attitude was not altogether 
unusual. People like the spending of govern- 
ment money — the appropriations — but dislike 
the raising of it—the taxation. 

This isthe chief reason why “indirect taxation” 
is held in favor. It is easier to collect a tax 
which the payer does not see. The stamps 
required on bank checks and telegrams are types 
of direct taxation; the custom-house duty on 
sugar is indirect. The buyer of a pound of 
sweetmeats does not see upon it the sign of the 


stamp. 

Except when government borrows money, 
it must make the people pay as they go for what 
it expends. The representative who tries to cut 
down appropriations often becomes unpopular; 
perhaps it would be fairer to think of him as 


increase it. 





o>—__—_ 


“Loan Sharks.” 


EW stories move the reader more power- 
fully both to pity and to indignation, than 
those of the rapacious money-lenders and 

their victims, which figure so often in the news- 

papers. Take a case that lately came to light in 

New York. <A salesman in a dry-goods store 

borrowed fifty dollars, assigned his salary as 





-security, and agreed to pay interest at the rate 


of ten per cent.a month. For two years anda 
half he shoveled his money into this bottomless 
pit. At the end of that time he had paid one 
hundred and fifty dollars in inter 
principal still stood against him as ever, 
and he was no nearer to getting free of his debt 
than at the beginning. During all the time, too, 





he had been terrified by the knowledge that a | 


; that the facts be known, particularly when, as 
in this case, it is promised that no one whose 
| need is legitimate shall find his standing impaired 
by asking assistance. If a man still seeks the 
; loan sharks, the inference that his debt is some- 
thing he is ashamed of will be natural, and he 
| will receive little sympathy. 


| ———<02—____ 


CONTENTMENT. 


Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent. 
That much-in-little, all-in-naught—content. 
Selected. 


————_~+o+—____ 


| Women Rulers. 


HE two most populous empires of the 

world to-day are ruled by women. They 

are, however, very different empires, and 
very different women. 
| Queen Victoria, in the eighty-second year of 
her life and the sixty-fourth year of her reign, 
continues to exercise a benignant sway over 
Great Britain and Ireland, the swarming millions 
{of India, and the numerous patches of conti- 
{ nental or island territory which are painted red 
on British maps. She is queen through the 
affections of her subjects quite as much as by 
constitutional prerogative. She has administered 
the powers of the throne with gentle considera- 
tion; and her influence has always been felt on 





the side of peace, not only in the affairs of | 


England, but in other courts whose rulers are 
connected with the queen by ties of blood. 
| The Empress Dowager of China, if her sinister 
influence is not exaggerated, is chiefly responsible 
‘for the recent massacres which have shocked the 


world, and for the reckless attacks upon the | 


legations at Pekin which have brought China 


into conflict with the rest of the world. Cunning, , 


superstitious, narrow and cruel, now setting up 
and now deposing emperors, now promoting and 
now decapitating court officials, she is one of the 
most appalling and inscrutable forces recently 
operative in human history. 

Two other women are exercising royal author- 
ity. One is the Queen Regent, Maria Christina 
of Spain, guardian of the interests of the boy 
king Alfonso, who has won from the Spanish 
People, in times of adversity, a regard which 
they did not manifest for her in more prosperous 
days. 

The other is young Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands. She ascended the throne of her 
kingdom at the same age at which Queen 
Victoria began her reign. In the circumstances 


of her approaching marriage also, there is some | 


resemblance to the love-match of Queen Victoria 
with Prince Albert. The young queen is pretty, 
sensible and well educated, and there is a sug- 
gestion of firmmess in her features which conveys 
the impression that she will not be unregarded 
in councils of state. 


++ ____ 
i 


The Lost Leonids. 


T is now practically certain that the calcula- 
| tions of Downing and Stoney are correct, 

and that the orbit of the great Leonid 
meteoric swarm has lately been so changed that 
it no longer cuts the orbit of the earth. 


In 1833 the intersection was almost exact, and 
the earth traversed the center of the swarm. In 


| trying to reduce taxation, and of the men who , 1866 and 1867 the coincidence was no longer 
: are working for large expenditures as trying to | perfect, but the metoric orbit came so near that 


we encountered a countless multitude of the 
| Shooting stars, although not the densest portion 
j of the crowd. Last year and this only a few 
stragglers appeared, and there is little reason to 
| expect a repetition in the future of the splendid 
star-showers which have been recurring more or 
less regularly three times in every century for 
the past thousand years—ever since the year 902 
A. D., “the year of the stars.” 

Jupiter and Saturn are responsible for our 
loss. It was their attraction which, when the 
meteoric procession passed them about a dozen 
years ago, so changed its direction as to make it. 
pierce the plane of our orbit nearly a million and 
a half miles inside the path of the earth. At this 
point the meteors plunge southward so as to cross 
our road deep underneath it. The old “grade- 
crossing” has been abolished, and the meteoric 
track has tunnelled under ours. 

It is perhaps not impossible, although unlikely, 


At length the man caught the eye of a salesgirl, 
, and leaning over the counter, said in a low voice: 
! “Say, miss, I’ve got a little feller at home that’s 
‘ been talking for months about Santy Claus bring- 
ing him a horse. I’d like to get him one if I can 
afford it. How much is this?” and he pointed to 
| an equine paragon in front of him. 
| “That is three dollars,” said the salesgirl. 
| “Best grade we’ve carried. You see it’s covered 
with real horse-lide and has a real hair tail and 
j mane.” 
The mechanic shook his head hopelessly. 
“Yes,” he said, “it’s a fine horse, all right, but I 
can’t pay that much. I thought p’r’aps I could 
get something for a dollar—a smaller one, mebbe.” 
| “I'm sorry,” said the girl, sympathetically, “but 
‘we cleaned out eyery one of the cheaper kind this 
afternoon, and this is the only one that’s left of 
| the three-dollar lot.” Then suddenly her face 


| lighted up. “Ob, say,” she exclaimed, “wait a 


minute!” 

She dived under the table and came up witha 
counterpart of the horse they had been discussing; 
a counterpart, but with a broken leg and minus 
that very useful appurtenance, a tall. “There,” 
| she said, “I just happened to think of this! Some- 
body knocked it off the counter yesterday and 
; broke the leg. The tail kept coming out anyway, 
and I guess it’s lost now. You could have this for 
‘adollar. Mebbe you could fix it all right.” 

The man examined the fracture seriously. 
“Why, that’s easy,” he said. ‘‘All it needs is to 
peel the hide up a little and splice the leg and then 
, put on some of old Peter Cooper’s salve. Make it 
88 good as new.” 

“And perhaps you can get some horsehair and 

| make atail. They’re just tied in a bunch and put 
| in with a plug.” 
“Oh, I'll fix that all right, miss. I’ve got an old 
; bristle shaving-brush that I can use. It ll be real 
stylish—one of them bobtailed coach horses, you 
| know.” 

They both laughed. 

“You’re mighty good, miss, and I’m obliged to 
you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the girl. ‘I know how 
it is Christmas times myself,” and she sighed as 
the customer turned happily away to play his part 
of Santa Claus, veterinary surgeon. 


————_-0-___ 


| Porto Rico Problems. 


‘ IVE Porto Rican girls, representing some of 
the best families in that little island of ours, 
have recently come to the Carlisle School 

| for Indians. The fact sounds unimportant. It is 

| really big with possibilities. 

| The poverty in Porto Rico, especially in the 

| part devastated by last year’s tidal wave, passes 

description. A dozen girls lately besought an 

American woman to carry them to the States, 

that they might obtain education and employment 

“You will have to work with your hands,” she 
told them, frankly; ‘you will have to learn to 
| sew, to cook, to launder, to scrub floors. I can 

do all these things.” 

“Impossible!” was their reply. ‘Ladies do not 
work,” and most of them turned sorrowfully 
homeward. Five of them, whose need was great, 

| really came. They admitted the other day that 

the required industrial training was not half so 
odious as they had supposed. Since the abolition 
of slavery in Porto Rico twenty-seven years ago, 
these are probably the first well-born girls who 
have learned to work. Their brave initiative 
means the beginning of better things for Porto 

Rican womanhood. 

Meanwhile, what of their younger brothers and 
| glisters at home? The American commissioner 
of Porto Rican schools recently found that in 
, One populous district but two children attended 
| school. The other seventy-five had no clothes in 
| which they could go, although they were eager to 
j learn English. 4 

The new law requiring all teachers to pass & 
simple examination in English has excluded many 
| former teachers, who have been pensioned, and 
| competent Americans brought to fill their places. 
The arithmetical attainments of one of these 
pensioned Spaniards were found to stop at the 
ability to count up to ten! 

In all the schools some instruction is given im 
English, but to a noble Porto Rican woman is due 
| the American school in Ponce, she having organ- 
ized it, provided the funds, and brought trained 
teachers from the United States. For want of 
room, applicants are daily turned away. 

, Meanwhile the United States government, 

; through its inspector of education, Gen. John 

| Eaton, has undertaken to provide a school for 

every fifty children, replace rented sieds by 
proper schoolhouses, and supply graded text 

» books. While this is yet far from accomplist 

; Ment, much good progress is already made. 

Eighteen American school supervisors are DOW 
in active service. The position is no sinecuré. 
Some of these schools are twenty-five miles up ia 
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e mountains, Over trails so slippery that the 
pluckY upervisor has to let her pony climb 
unguided, While she walks behind holding on to 
him to Keep from falling back. At her approach 
the brown boy in the street whistles “Yankee 
Doodle,” and the school children sing “America” 
with fine emphasis on the personal pronouns 
therein. “ 

“The country,” said Lord Brougham, “some- 
times heard with dismay that the soldier was 
abroad. Now there is another person abroad,—a 
Jess important person,—whose labors had tended 
to produce this state of things. The schoolmaster 
is abroad! and I trust more to the schoolmaster 
armed with his primer, than to the soldier in full 
military array, for upholding and extending the 
liberties of my country.” 

Surely the United States, which sent her army 
of conquest and occupation into Porto Rico, owes 
as full and careful an education to the Spanish 
or Porto Rican or creole child of that dependent 
island as to the children of our home states or 
territories. 


———~0>—___ 


THE YOUTH’S 


R., there doesn’t seem to be any sacrifice on your 
part in this transaction, for you enjoy the happy 
consciousness of giving the money and having 
the book as well.” 

“No sacrifice?” she-replied. 
read the book!” 


“Why, I have to 








A Charming Souvenir 
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The Puritan Maid Calendar. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold. 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. s 

The large portrait 
head Is an exact copy of 





FREE AND EQUAL. i 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, the author of a recent. 


volume of delightful Samoan stories, most of 
which are so little fiction as to be merely pic- 
turesque adaptations of truth, is better acquainted 
with the characteristics of Polynesian natives and 
Americans of the Pacific coast than with those 
of New Englanders. Nevertheless, he knew in 
Samoa at least one “‘daown-easter” who was & 
thorough-going New England rustic type. He 
was a Jack of all trades, one of them being that 
of driver. 

On one occasion a ball was given at the German 
Consulate which Mr. Osbourne and his sister 
attended, being driven over from Vailima. It was 
a formal affair in honor of the officers of a visiting 
German war-ship, and they went in their best 
attire, prepared to discard the unconventionality 
of island life for all the elegance and correctness | 
of demeanor they could achieve. | 

‘When the time came to return, their carriage 
was driven up to the door and Miss Osbourne 
promptly took her seat; but her brother, occupied 
in bidding lively adieus to a group of pretty girls 
on the veranda, lingered somewhat unduly. The 
horses were restive and the free-and-equal, not to 
say free-and-easy, citizen on the box soon became 
impatient. He did not lose his amiability, but he 
considered that it was high time the inconsiderate 
young man was hurried up, and he proceeded to: 
burry him. 

Oblivious of the grins of gorgeous officers and 
the titters of gauzy damsels, he signaled violently 
with his whip; then, failing to receive attention, 
he sang ont in a tone of indulgently derisive 
banter: 

“Wal, Lloyd, I guess ye might’s well be startin’ 
along! It’s gettin’ late, an’ them gals’ll be tired 
of ye by this time, sure!” 

Mr. Osbourne’s exit was scarcely as dignified 
as he would have liked to have it, but he obeyed 


the summons. 
—_—__ <2 —__—_ 


THREE BOXES. 


“Are we so soon forgot when we are gone?” 
queries the returned Rip Van Winkle, pathetically. 
A curious lesson in the rapidity with which our 
lineaments, If not our lives, are forgotten, has 
been afforded by fifteen nameless busts at the 
Boston Atheneum. They must, all of them, have 
Deen busts of men of distinction in their the, or 
they would not have been presented to the insti- 
tution. 

Three of the busts, after long and patient 
investigation, have been identified by one of the 
assistants in the hbrary. One is that of Prince 
Koutouzot. a Russian soldier of note, the gift of 
atormer Russian consul. That this bust, its label 
once being gone. should pass unrecognized, was 
not extraordinary. 

The second proves to be of Lewis Cass, the 
celebrated statesman, who was Secretary of War 
under Jackson and of State under Buchanan, 
besides being the Democratic candidate for the 
presidency in 1848, That his countenance, for 
years familar to the public, went so long unrec- 
ognized 1s certainly surprising. 

The third bust represents a refined, delicate 
jace of nearly perfect features, somewhat feminine 
1m type, and with parted hair falling 1n thick locks 
each side of the cheeks. It 1s really beautiful, 
and hittle wonder, for its subject was Nicholas 
Biddle of Philadelphia, the famous president of 
the Bank of the United States who, seventy years 
ago, besides enjoying wide fame as statesman, 
financier and wit, was commonly held to be the 
handsomest man in his native city. 

His fine countenance has been preserved for 
posterity not only by this bust but by another, 
and by an exquisite miniature by Sully; but after 
all, even had his good looks passed into oblivion, 
bis ability 1s remembered. and so are some of his | 
bons mots. 

He it was who uttered the famous witticism: | 
“The world is governed by three boxes—the ballot- 
pox, the cartridge-bux and the bandbox.” 


—_—__~0»>——__ 


HER SACRIFICE. 


A travelling missionary in the West. who seems 
to have been gifted with a delightful sense of 
humor. says that he once urged a congregation to 
make some rea! sacritice for the cause of missions. 
suggesting that they even refrain from purchasing | 
any book they might desire, in order to put that | 
sum of money into the box. Now he had published | 
a book not long betore. and his feelings may be | 
imagined when a clever woman in the congregation 
came up to him, handed um a dollar and said: 

“Mr. Brady. I had intended to buy your book | 
and r¢: tnt T have concluded to follow your 
. ve the money to the mission.” 

+. Said Mr. Brady. gracefully accepting 
.aer “allow me to lend you my own copy 
to rea.” 

She smiled and thanked him. whereupon. rather 





‘and to keep is unduly developed ts not called | 


| to a certain limit. 


| randum-book in which 


| opened the book 


| $0 prominent, it is merely accessory after the fact. 





unfortunately. he continued, “But after all, Mrs. 
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the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 
a 
Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 
a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 
is published exclusively 
by The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901. and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription tor 1901 
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THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 





Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
sent to any address upon request. 








NEW LEAVES. 
In Sussex, England, 8 man whose desire to get 


“grasping;” he is spoken of as a “very having | 
man.” There, as elsewhere, a “having” man is 

born to his title; when he sets out to acquire it he | 
has some such experience as that which befell a 

‘Western congressman, now deceased. 


The congressman was a very ge‘1erous giver, So 
generous, Indeed, that his friends were always 
urging him to keep his gifts and donations down 

At length he semed to realize 
the importance of retrenchment, and announced 
that he was going to turn over a new leaf, and 
not give away more than one thousand dollars a 
month. Two months later the friend to whom he 
made the announcement met him and asked, with 
interest: 

“Well, how are you making out?” 

“I began well,” the congressman replied. “and 
it I hadn’t given an old friend of mine who had 
been having hard luck ten thousand dollars last 
monn I am sure I should have kept within the 

mit.” 

The Green Bag has a story of a late brilliant 
lawyer which further illustrates the difficulties of 
achfeving a saving sense of economy. It occurred 
to him shortly before his death to buy a memo- 
to jot down the items of 





his daily expenditure. ; 

“T can compare notes from day to day,” he said, 
“and find out how much I spend, and ‘so learn to 
regulate my expenditure here and there.” 

he book was bought, and after the great 

lawyer’s death, his executors golng over his 
effects, came across it. One of them’ was inter- 
ested ‘to know how far his friend had been , 
successful in regulating his expenses, and he 
to find this, the sole item con- 
tained therein: 

“To one memorandum-book twenty-five cents.” 





ACTIVE SERVICE. 


As a phase of existence “the strenuous life” ts | 
not altogether new; as for the phrase, nowadays 


In his “Autobiography” now running in the 
Conservatire Review, the Southern writer. Col. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, mentions an eminent 
Georgian, Walter T. Colquitt, who was a judge 
by day, a divine at night and a good deal of a man 
all the time. While serving as a judge on the 
Chattahoochee Circuit, Colquitt was returning one 
evening from church in company with several 
members of the bar. { 
“Well.” said he, “my experience to-day has been | 
varied. [ held court in the forenoon, in the interval 
for dinner made a political 3) peech in the court- 
house square, held court in the afternoon, after 
adjourni ng whipped a Whig who made insulting 
remarks {n my presence about my noon speech, 


and preached to-night.” 





TOO HURRIED. 


A “tenderfoot” who was trying his luck on a 
Western ranch was at first horrified by the table 
etiquette which prevailed among his associates. 


One day his feelings evidently came so near the 
surface that a cowboy whose performances with 
a table-knife of unusual size had aroused the 
tenderfoot's amazement, paused with another 
knifeful of food half-way to his lips. 

“What's the matter?” in uired the cowboy with 
disconcerting promptness, in the tone of one who 
means to be answered, 

“Ah—er—nothing,” hastily responded the ten- 
derfoot. 

“Look here,” erfed the cowboy, with an accom- | 
panying thump of his unoccupied hand on the | 

able, “I want you to understand that I’ve got 
manners, but I haven't got time to use ’em—that’s 
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now fit Dollie.’ 


This doll is the largest in 
the set, being 2's feet high, 
and is to be stuffed with 
cotton. It is an exact 
reproduction of a hand- 
painted French creation, 
and has Golden Hair, Kid 
Colored Body, Red Stock- 
ings, Black Shoes. 

Price, singly, 50c. 

To the many mothers 
who have written: “ Why 
don’t you make a smaller 
doll for Baby 2?” We also 

ke a 20-inch white doll, 
-inch Topsy “Coon” 





For Loss of Appetite 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“Particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss 


of appetite.’—1W, H. Holcombe, M. D., New 
Orleans, La. 





B. T, Babhitt’s 
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Feet doll,a High-Colored 20-inch 
. pall. All these at 25c. each. 
High } . ‘Also “Cry Baby” 7-inch 
GF dolls, 15c. each. 
Special Combination Offer for $1.00. 
1 Life-Size Doll, 2's feet high . .50 
WE 1 ae inen wh ae Se ae aos 
m , 1 20-inch Topsy “Coon” Doll. . 
\| WILL; Raby Ball... . 5 se + +25 
SEND 1 Cry Baby, 7-inch Doll . 5 












Total retail price . . $1.40 


, 
| Can’t hurt the clothes, ALL ABOVE FOR $1.00. 
If unable to procure any of these articles at your 


| and doesn’t hurt the retailer’s, the Manufacturers will, on receipt of 


| price, send singly or in set, post-paid to any 


| hands The to notch aes is sae Cmte Bead canada or Mexico. 
. ic e in stock a ye . 
| . P | ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White St., New York. 
| of economical effect-|) ~~ 
iveness. Does its || | 
| work and does it well. 
There’s the safety of 
| certainty about it. 


BT. Babbitt's 
«(ATT 
‘Soap Powder 


Greatest percentage of | 
soap with the highest il | 
‘cleaning and purify- | 

ing qualities. Entirely | 

harmless. Always the | 
| same. The best and | 
| quickest results every | 


me. | 
— = ——— | 











That’s where our 
education affects you. 


What The International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., are doing: 


First —Teaching me- 
chanics the theory of 
their work. 


Second —Helping misplaced 
people to change their work. 


Third — Enabling young people to 
support themselves while learning 
professions. 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Steam, Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Architecture; Drawing and 
Designing; Chemistry; Telegraphy; Tele- 
phony; Stenography ; Bookkeeping; Eng- 
lish Branches. When writing state subject 
in which interested. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 














Christmas Gifts. 


Our stock of Holiday Goods is now complete. It embraces almost 
everything that is new and appropriate for Christmas giving. The 
prices we have set are unusually attractive and will enable you to be 
more generous, perhaps, than you anticipated. 0 9 9 9 9 DODD 


Choice Novelties 


Bronzes, Clocks, Bric-a-Brac, Etchings, Engravings, 
Water Colors and Pastels, Fine Furniture, Oriental and Domestic 
Rugs, Fine China, Rich Cut Glass, Sterling and Silver-Plated Table- 
ware, Silver Toilet Articles, Jewelry, Leather Goods, Mufflers, 
Canes, Umbrellas, Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Cameras, Sewing 
Machines, Books, Etc., Etc. & & © & & CF FF 


—_—_————— 


Send for a Copy of our Little “ Gift Book.”’ 
Mailed Free to All Out-of-Town Applicants. 


It is profusely illustrated and describes briefly the immense line of 
Holiday Goods to be found in this great store. It will also give you an 
idea as to the unusually attractive prices that prevail. If you live out 
of town and wish a copy, send us your name and address and we'll 
mailyouone. s 9 9 DD OTe ae Heo eB Te 








In Lamps, 





H. O’NEILL & COMPANY, Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








tHE REASON WHY. 
By Marjorie Moore 


«*] HEARD a story lately, which I think is very 


queer!”” 
And Robert's self was on my lap, his lips were | 
at my ear,— : 
“A dreadful, dreadful story —” a sudden, awful | 
pause— 
“Somebody said the other day there aint no Santa : 
Claus. 
“Would you believe it, auptie? They said ’twas 
alla trick 
About the tiny reindeer and the visits of Saint 
Nick, 


That all the chimneys were too small, the stoves 
were all too hot, 

And lots of just such stuff as that, I can’t! 
remember what. 


“They sald that years and years ago, with fire- 

places wide, 

And all the doors upon the latch in all the 
countryside. 

Both old and young for myths and dreams had 
quite a pretty passion, 

But now belief in Santa Claus had all gone out 
of fashion. 


“And when I cried that I could prove ‘twas all a 
wicked lie, 
They only shrugged their shoulders and said I'd 
better try; 
T never will belleve it, 1 know it can’t be true! 
For if I've never seen him, say, auntie, haven’t 
you?” 


Ah, yes, my little questioner, quite often—in my 
dreams, 

Though when I wake I only see the cold, white, | 
still moonbeams ; 

Dozing I often think I hear the sound of horn 
and hoof, 

And waking find the elm-tree boughs a-tapping 
on the roof. 


But I have other reasons than those plain to eye 
and ear 

For trusting in the story that we hold so true 
and dear; 

I never shall outgrow it, nor lose my faith, 
because 

The world will never get beyond a need of Santa 


Claus. 
—_——_«+ 


The Holy Night. 


GX" star burned low within the darkened east, 
And from a stable door an answering light 
Crept faintly forth, where through full hours of | 

night 
Awoman watched. The sounds of day had ceased, 
And save the gentle tread of restless beast 
There dwelt a hush profound. The mother’s 
sight,— 
So holden by her Babe took no affright 
‘When shadows of the beams, that caught the least 
Of iight, seemed shapened to a lengthening cross; 
She only saw a crown made by a fleece 
Of golden hair. , Naught presaged pain or loss,— 
To her, the pivot of the swinging sphere 
Lay sheltered in her arms so warm and near; 
A mother’s heart proclaimed Him “ Prince of 


Peace!” Epna A. FosTER. 
+o 


In His Good Time. 


HE old doctor had measured 
out the soothing powders and 
fastened his saddie-bags. His | 
patient lived in a lonely farmhouse, ; 
far from drug-shops and neighbors. 

“This medicine is only to quiet | 
the pain ?”’ she asked, as her mother 
took it from him and went out. 

“Yes.” 

“There is nothing more to be done, then ?”’ 

The old man took her hand and stroked it | 
gently for his only answer. She was a gaunt, | 
middleaged woman who had suffered for many | 
years. Ile wondered why she wished to stay 
any longer. He had known her since she was a 
child, and he could speak candidly to her. They 
were alone. She had been a faithful Christian 
woman. 

He held up the lean hand, of which every 
knuckle was distorted by pain. 

“These clothes are nearly worn out, Sarah,’ 
he said, ténderly. “It is time you had a new: 











garment.”” 1 
“Yes,” she cried passionately, “if I knew that 
God would give it to me! But what do we know 


of that place there beyond? 
back to tell us!" 

The doctor was silent, watching her anxiously. , 
She was in no condition for argument. 

“This old body is ugly and worn out, I know 


Nobody has come 





‘ 


| Communist women mournin; 


| heart was stirred. 
From that time she devoted herself to the | 


j her. 
' work of helping these outcasts of Belleville. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


she went on, excitedly, “but it is J! I cannot 
think of myself in any other shape. And in a 
few days it will be rotting yonder up on the hill. 
Where shall I be then?” 

The old man walked up and down the room. 
He knew that the end was near. How could he 
help her? Suddenly he came back bringing a 
little pot in which bloomed some mignonette. 

“Sarah,” he said, “a few weeks ago I saw 
you plant some little black seeds in this earth. 
Out of them has come this beautiful, fragrant 
thing. The black husks of the seed still lie 
rotting in the earth. ‘If Gud so clothe the grass 
of the field, shall Ile not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?’ ” 

“Give it to me!’’ she said, quickly. 

He placed the little pot in her hands. Her 
eyes were full of sudden tears. The old man 
went out quietly and left her alone with God and 
the poor little comforter that He had sent. 

The next day the doctor was summoned in 
haste, but when he came he found that she had 
already thrown aside her old garments and had 
gone to be clothed anew by Him Who makes all 
things beautiful in His own good time. 
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Transformed. 


T need not take a big organization to do a big 
thing. In “Christian Work in Paris Slums” 
Sarah A. Tooley tells how one woman, and 


l 


she but a young and delicate girl, went down into , 


a very hotbed of hatred and anarchy, and trans- 
formed it into a place where men and women 
could be induced to listen to reason and respond 
to kindness. 


Miss De Broen, a lady of Dutch extraction who 
made England her home, is well known as a 
worker in the slums of Paris. It was in 1871, 
immediately after the suppression of the Com- 
mune, that she visited Paris and went to the 
cemetery of Pére Lachaise, where six hundred 
Communists were shot down by the soldiers of 
Versailles. 

As she stood in the cemetery she heard at one 
end the wailing and shrieking of women, and | 
following the sound, found a maddened crowd of 
their dead. The 

irl was seized with pity for them, and laying her 

nd on the arm of one of the women, she sald: 

“Let me comfort you. I can tell 
above Who cares for all your sorrows. 

As she passed from one to another a calm fell | 
upon the maddened crowd. Miss De Broen’s 
The scene was a revelation to 


It is impossible to describe what the district 
was in those days. It was the hotbed of the most 
virulent anarchy. Lawlessness, disorder and the 
spirit of deadly revenge seemed to possess every 
man, woman and child in the place. Gradually 
Miss De Broen gained an influence over the people, 
and induced the women to attend a sewing-class, 
The government recognized the value of her 
labors and helped her. How far her influence 
extended is shown by the quick response to her 
presence and pleading in a time of real danger. 

Several years ago a law was passed regul ating 
the collection of household refuse. The tas! 
of collecting it was relegated to the city, and 
thousands of chiffoniers in Belleville were thrown 
outofemployment. News came to Miss De Broen, 


one Sunday afternoon, that the people were rising. | 


She hurried to the district where the chiffoniers 
lived as a tribe apart, and found them gathered 
round a leader who was inciting them to deeds of 
violence. 

“If we have no weapons we have stones,” he 
was saying when Miss De Broen came up. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

“We have lost our work and are starving,” was 
the reply. 

She asked them if they would separate 
ably if she undertook to provide them wit 
and work; and to 





ACe- 


prove her sincerity she 
despatched a messenger to the nearest baker’s 
shop with orders to send at once all the bread on 
the premises. When the cart arrived, she had the 
loaves cut up and distributed to the crowd, 

The hungry people trusting to their benefac- 
tress, dispersed quietly to their homes, and Miss 
De Broen presented 


“The president is dining,” was the reply, “and 
cannot be disturbed.” 

“Tell him I come from those who have no 
dinner,” she replied. 

She saw the president, and he learned that there | 
were some thousands of desperate characters in 
Belleville on the verge of revolution. That visit 
set the cumbrous machinery of the government at | 
work, and help came; but {n the meantime, while 
ministers considered and officials investigated, | 
Miss De Broen, by her undaunted efforts, fed 
some two thousand people and prevented an 
outbreak that would have been lamentable in its 


consequences. 
F Western passenger-train on Christmas eve 
speedily became acquainted with each 
other, and sat about the stove at the end of the i 
car to “talk it over.” One of the men was a8; 
drummer, another a cowboy, the third a big cattle- 
man, and the last the minister who tells the story. 
They finally fell into conversation with a poor 
woman and her two children, the only remaining 
passengers, and found that the mother, who had | 
tried to maintain herself by sewing since her! 
husband’s death, was giving up the unequal 
struggle and going home to live with “grandma.” 
The little threadbare children had been promised 
a@ joyous Christmas there, and when they found 
that the blockade would prevent their gettin 
farther, for the present, they cried bitterly until ; 
sleep quieted them. Just before they dropped off 
the drummer remarked: 
eet parson, we’ve got to give these children 
some Christma: 
“That's what!” said the cowboy. 
“I'm agreed,” added the cattleman. 
The children were told to hang up their stock- 





a 


Keeping Christmas. 


OUR travellers who were snow-bound in a 





ings. 

EWe aint got none.” quavered the little girl, | 
“’ceptin’ those we've got on, and ma says it’s too 
cold to take ’em off.” 

“Dye fot two pairs of new woolen socks,” said 
the cattleman, eagerly. “I aint never wore ’em, 
and you're welcome to %em.” 

The children clapped their hands, but their faces 
fell when the elder remarked: 

“But Santa Claus will know they're not. 
stan kien He'll put in all the things fe ‘Onl. 

“Lord love your” roared the burly Ueman, 
“He won't bring me nothin’. One of us'll sit up, 
anyhow, and tell him it's for you.” 

Then the children knelt down on the floor of the 


our 





you of One | 


food | 


herself at the Elysée and | 
asked to see President Grévy. { 


car beside their improvised beds. _Instinetively | 
| the hands of the men went to their heads, and at 
the first words of “Now IL lay me,” hats were off. 

The cowboy stood twirling his hat, and looking ' 
at the little Kneeling figures. The cattleman’s 
vision seemed dimmed, while in the eyes of the 
travelling man shone a istant look—a look across 
snow-filled prairies to a warmly lighted home. 
The children were soon asleep. Then arose the 
question of presents. 

“It don’t seem to me I’ve got anything to give 
’em,” said the cowboy, mournfully, “unless the 
little kid might like my spurs. I'd give my pun to 
the little girl, though on general principles I don’t | 
like to give up a gun.” 

“Never mind, boys,” said the drummer, “you 
come along with me to the baggage-car.”” 

So off they trooped. He opened his trunks, and 
spread before them such an array of trash and 
trinkets as took away thelr breath. 

“There,” said he, * dust Pick out the best things, 
and T’li donate the lot!” 

“No, you don’t!” said the cowboy. “I’m goin’ 
to buy what I want and pay for it, too, or else 
there aint goin’ to be no Christmas round here.” 

“That's ny judgment, too,” said the cattleman, 
and the minister agreed. 

So they sat down to their task of selection. 
They spent hours over it in breathless Interest, 
and when their gifts were ready there arose the 





‘question of a Christmas tree. It had stopped 
snowing, and tramping out into the moonlit night, 
they cut down a great piece of sage-brush. The 


mother adorned it with tinsel paper, and the gifts 
were emettily disposed. Christmas dawned for 
two of the happiest children under the sun, and a 
hay Py mother too, for inside the big plush album 
selected for her,'the cattleman had slipped a 
hundred-dollar bill. 








ROM the smooth beach I took one grain of 
sand :— 

What countless myriads of them must be 1 

Piled up to make the islands that withstand 

The mighty onslaught of the surging sea! 

And as I pondered came the thought to me, 

' How this great world of water and of land 

To God is but a tiny grain which He 

| Holds in the hollow of His open hand. 
| 
( 


————~+ 





In Danger of Freezing. 


HE Rev. C. T. Brady, a missionary in the 

West, says that his mission field covered a 

large extent of territory, and that he was 
compelled to drive long distances, often in the 
worst possible weather. One day he started with | 
two wiry broncos, although the thermometer had 
dropped to eighteen degrees below zero, and a 
light snow was beginning to fall. He conducted | 
service at the prescribed place, and then, although | 
the storm had risen and was at a terrific height, | 
set out for the next station. His friends remon- | 
strated, but with perhaps a foolish pride he had 
resolved not to miss a single service on that day. 
' He says: 


| My companion in the sleigh urorly, gave way to | 
the cold, and sank down under the buffalo robes, | 
where I continuously kicked him to keep him 
from going to sleep. 

I had a scarf, called a nubia, covering my face, 
all Sxoupt the leeward eye, out of which I was 
constantly obliged to brush the frozen snow. 
| My breath froze on the wool, and I thrust my 
handkerchief between the scarf and my face 
| ane kept it there until the handkerchief froze as 
well. 

Then [ opened my little prayer-book in the 
middle and laid it across my nose, under the scarf, 
making a penthouse through which to breathe. 

The reins lay loose in my benumbed hands. 1 
was conscious of nothing but the rush of the wind 
and the blinding drive of snow over the prairie. 
All [ could think of was to keep up my rhythmical 
kicking of the man at my feet. 

After what seemed ages of such agony as I | 
never wish to endure again, the horses stopped at | 
their stable door. It was night, and everybody : 
was surprised to see us. My companion and 
were taken to our houses, and then, before I fully 

ed, 1! 





Tealized the extent to which we had suffer 
insisted on taking the little handful of men present 
over to the church, where we lighted the lamps | 
and went through a service together. 

It was foolish, of course; but somehow It is the 
only act of folly in my life on which I look back 


| with pleasure. 
+» —___ 
P ing with much fervor one Sunday morning 
upon the duty of doing with all one’s heart. 


and might whatever one finds to do, when he 
became conscious of a commotion in the pew of 
the Widow Goldsmith, 


That lady seemed to be engaged in animated 
conversation with her son Tom, a boy of nine, on 
whose coat she had a firm mrasp. 

As Parson Franks bent his gaze on them, the 
boy broke away froin his mother’s detaining hand, | 
and started up the aisle. When he reached the | 
, foot of the pulpit he halted, scarlet-faced and 


boy?” asked the minister, look! : 
i kindly’ down ‘athim: ing 
le: 


“Please, sir,” stammered the youthful Gold- 
smith, “I—I forgot to feed the hens this morning, 
hurrying to get ready for church. Shall I go home | 
now, or wait till the preaching’s over?” 

Some of the congregation smiled, but Parson 
Franks continued to look down at his little parish- 


foner with kind avy. a th i 
r stay, as the sermon Is 


“I think you'd bet 
nearly done, Tom,” he said, “but I thank you for 
in 


showing me that at least one member of my 

congregation understands what I’m saying.” 
Then Tom returned to his seat, and the Widow 

Goldsmith was filled with reluctant pride. 


Logical Listener. 
ARSON FRANKS of Slowbury was preach- 


gasping. 
“What ts it,m 





o 





Antarctic Spring. 
A FTER spending weeks so near the South Pole 





as to share in the long night of that lone 

region, the crew of the Belgica prepared 
for dawn. very man had suffered from the 
unnatural conditions of that imprisonment, vold | 
of light and solar heat. Physically and mentally | 
they were all next door to entire collapse. Yet | 
the sun, for which they had barely lived, was 
about to rise once more. Says the author of the | 
book, “Through the First Antaretie Night": 





Every man on board has long since chosen a 
favorite elevation from which to watch the coming ; 
dawn. Some are in the crow’s-nest, others on the 
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ropes and spars of the rigging; but these are the 
men who do little travelling. The adventurous 
fellows are scattered over the pack upon icebergs 
and high hummocks. 

‘These positions were taken about eleven o'clock. 
The northern sky at this time was nearly clear, 
and clothed with the usual haze. A bright lemon 
glow was just changing into an even glimmer of 
rose. At half past eleven a few clouds spread 
over the rose, and under these began ap y of 
heavenly color. There were spaces 0! Id, 
orange, blue, green and a hundred harmonious 
blends, with an occasional band of polished silver. 

Preclsely at twelve o'clock a fiery cloud sepa- 
rated, disclosing a bit of the upper rim of the sun. 

‘We could not speak. There were no words to 
express the buoyancy of our relief, nor the feeling 
of new life which ran coursing through our arteries, 
following the beat of our enfeebled hearts. On 
every countenance were signs of the accumulated 
suffering of seventy dayless nights. We were 
haggard, our faces lined and flabby, of an unuat- 
ural coloring. Perhaps we had not known until 
that moment how terrible our experience had been, 

‘We watched and watched, hoping the crest of 
fire would rise; but instead It slid teasingly down 
to the verge of the sea. A few minutes after 
twelve the light was extinguished, a smoky veil of 
violet was drawn over the dim outline of the ice, 
and the stars again twinkled in the Gobelin blue 
of the sky, as they had done, without being out- 
shone for nearly seventeen hundred hours. 


——__« 


Where Was the Goat? 


HE country known as the Mosquito Coast 
lies on the western shores of the Caribbean 
Sea. Charles Napier Bell, in bis book, 
“Tangweera,” gives an interesting account of his 
life there, at a settlement named Bluefields. Tigers 
were frequent visitors. His house was built on 
posts, and the goats and pigs slept underneath. 
Frequently the animals would rush out from their 
shelter, and in the morning tiger tracks would be 
seen. 


One dark night my sister woke me, saying that 
a tiger was kil ing one of our goats. I rose and 
heard a piteous bleating in the wood-shed. We 
lighted the lantern and fired off my gun, but still 
the erles continued. Then my sister and I sallied 
out to the rescue. She held the lantern while I 
walked in front with my double-barreled gun. 

‘We walked cautiously over the forty yards of 
grass and stopped at the shed, afraid fo enter its 

lark shadow. The piteous cries of the goat still 
continued, and we were surprised to see the pigs 
lying in the dust quite unconcerned, and all 
goats, with their green eyes glittering in the light 
of the lantern, composedly chewing their cuds. 
We were certain from this evidence that there 
was no tiger about, and we searched carefully to 
discover where the cries came from. At last my 
sister saw the horns sticking out of an upright 
barrel of tar! 

The goat, like all goats, loving high places, had 
jumped upon the top of the barrel, and the head 
giving way it was plunged up to the neck in tar. 

1 mounfed the barrel with my feet on the rims, 
and laying hold of the horns, I hoisted the goat out 
of the tar and tumbled it on the ground, and then 
we laughed and went to bed. 

The next morning the out was covered 
with cocoanut-oil, washed with hot water and 
soap and made as clean as possible; but all its 
hair dropped off, and it was a long time before it 
grew again. 





——_~e»—____ 


What Frightened Him. 


HILE crossing the Isthmus of Panama 
by rail, some years ago, the conductor 
obligingly stopped the train for Mr. 
Campion to gather some beautiful crimson flowers 
by the roadside. It was midday and intensely hot. 
In his “On the Frontier’ Mr. Campion tells a 
pecullar story of this fower-picking experience. 

T refused offers of assistance, and went alone to 
pluck the flowers. After gathering a handful [ 
noticed a large bed of plants, knee-high, and of 
delicate form and a beautiful green shade. 
walked to them, broke off a fine spray and placed 


| it with the flowers. 


To my amazement I saw that I had gathered a 
withered, shriveled brownleh weed) i eprew. 1G 
away, care! selec @ lar rr green 
Plant and plucked it. Again I hed in my. hand a 

unch of withered leaves. 

It flashed through my mind that a sudden attack 
of Panama fever, which was very prevalent and 
much talked of, had struck me Gelinlous, 

I went “off my head” from fright. Ina panic I 
threw the flowers down, and was about to run 
to the train. I looked around; nothing seemed 
strange. I felt my pulse—all right. I was in a 

rspiration, but the heat wo have made a 

izard perspire. 

Then I noticed that the plants where I stood 
seemed shrunken and wilted. Carefully I put my 
finger on a fresh branch. Instantly the leaves 
shrunk and began to change color. I had been 
frightened by sensitive plants. 


——_++-+—__. 


Her Antelope. 


TALKING antelope among the Rockies may 

have {its humorous as well as its thrilling 

side. Says Mrs. Seton-Thompson, in “A 
‘Woman Tenderfoot:” 

We tied our horses on a _dizz; ght, and stole, 


hei 
Nimrod with a carbine, I with a rifle, along a 
treacherous, shaly bank which ended twenty feet 


. below in the steep, rocky bluffs that formed the 


face of the cliff. 

A misstep would have sent us flying, but I did 
not think of that. My only care was to avoid 
startling the shy, fleet-footed creatures we pur- 
sued. hardly dared to breathe. Every muscle 
and nerve was strained with long suspense. 

Suddenly I clutched Nimrod’s arm, and pointed 
at an oblong, tan-colored bulk fifty yards above 
us on the mountain. 

“Antelope! Lying down!’ I whispered. 

Nimrod nodded, and motioned me to go ahead. 
I crawled nearer, Inch by inch, my gaze riveted. 
It did not move. I grew more elated. It was not 
so hard to approach an antelope, after all. I felt 
astonishingly pleased at my performance. Then. 
rattle! crash! and a stone went bounding down. 
I raised my rifle to get a shot before the swift 
animal should go flying away, 

It was surangely, still. I stole a little nearer, 
and then turned and went gently back to Nimrod. 
He was convulsed with silent laughter. My 
elaborate stalk had been made on a nice bul 
stone, 
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SUPPOSE, when you’ve been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest, 
Suppose you ask, “Who has been bad?” 
And then yout hear what's true. 
For the wind itl moan, in its ruefulest tone: 
uy ” 
“Yooooo000!” 


“Y00000000!” Eugene Field. 


~ 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Ea LONG time ago, in a land far away, 
et Mother Goose gave a party one bright Christ- 
D: mas day. 
\j She marshaled her children in brilliant array, 
%&) And invited the folk from Fairy-Tale way. 
XJ There was sweet Cinderella, Dame Trot and 
her cat; 
And Jack the Giant-Killer, and Horner and Spratt. 
There was Little Boy Blue, 
And the Frog who would woo, 
And the funny Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe. 
There was Little Miss Muffet and Red-Ridinghood, 
And Hop-o’-my-Thumb and the Babes in the Wood. 
There was jolly King Cole 
And his fiddlers droll, 
And a great many more that I cannot enroll. 
When all were assembled, so history tells, 
They heard in the distance a chiming of bells, 
And, drawn by his eight prancing reindeer so gay, 
Santa Claus soon appeared in his glittering sleigh. 
The children all gathered around him with joy, 
And each one received a most beautiful toy; 
And—this part of the tale you can scarcely believe— 
Whatever they asked they were sure to receive. 
Their gifts made them all as happy as kings, 
But some of them asked for the funniest things. 
The Babes in the Wood desired new winter suits. 
Cinderella said she wanted high rubber boots. 
And Little Boy Blue was longing, he said, 
For a nice little bed, 
With a blue-and-white spread, 
And a soft feather pillow to put ‘neath his head. 
Jack Horner requested a silver pie-knife; 
Jack Spratt said he'd like a new gown for his wife. 
Then Jack and Jill said 
That they wanted a sled, 
With shining steel runners, and painted bright red. 
Simple Simon announced he’d like turnover pies, 
Of various flavors and rather good size. 
Mother Hubbard remarked, in quavering tones, 
That she'd be much obliged for a bushel of bones. 
Bo Peep said she'd love to have a new crook; 
The Queen of Hearts asked for a recipe-book. 
And thus Santa Claus went on through the list; 
Each had a fine present and no one was missed. 
Then he jumped into his sleigh and drove out of sight; 


‘Merry Christmas,” he called, ‘‘and to all a good night!” 


And each guest went home saying, ‘‘This seems to me 
The very best party that ever could be.” 
CAROLYN WELLS. 












~ jg mo les 
CURRENT-EVENTS 

THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS.— 
‘The most important recommendations made by 
the President, in his message sent to Congress 
at the opening of the session, December 3d, 
were the enactment of such legislation as may 
be needed to ensure the continued parity of | 
gold and silver under all conditions: a reduction 
to the amount of $30,000,000 in the war revenue 
taxes; provision for an army of about 60,000 
men, with authority vested in the President to 
increase the force to its present strength of 
100,000; measures for the aid of the merchant 
marine; consideration of the question of an 
isthmian canal, and the ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty ; the construction of an ocean 
cable to Hawaii and the Philippines; and the 
ratification of various commercial conventions 
providing for reciprocal trade concessions between 
the United States and other countries. A large 
part of the message was occupied with a report | 
of events in China, and of affairs in the Philip- 
pines, unaccompanied by recommendations, 
except the suggestion that whatever legislation 
may be enacted regarding the Philippines should 
aim to build up an enduringy self-supporting and 
self-administering community in the islands. 

Rurau Free DELiveRy.—The extension 
of rural free delivery is the most striking new 
development of the postal service, as summarized 
in the President’s message. At the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1899-1900, there were only 391 
routes in operation, most of which had been 
running less than one year. November 15, 1900, 
the number had increased to 2,614, reaching into 
44 states and territories, and serving a population 
of nearly 2,000,000. By the close of the present 
fiscal year about 4,000 routes will have been 
established, providing for the daily delivery of 
mail at the scattered homes of 3,500,000 people. 

Tuer ARBITRATION TRIBUNAL.—The Pres- 
ident announced that 17 powers had ratified 
the convention for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes which was formulated 
by the conference at ‘The Hague. As represen- 
tatives of the United States upon the Permanent. 
Court. of Arbitration thus provided for, he 
announced that he had appointed the Hon. 
Benjamin Iarrison, ex-President of the United 
States; the Hon. Melville W. Fuller, Chief 
Justice of the United States; the Hon. John W. 
Griggs, Attorney-General of the United States, 
and the Hon. George Gray of Delaware, judge 
of the United States circuit court. 

Tae SoutH AFRICAN WAzR.—Lord Roberts 
is on his way to England, and the supreme 
command of the British forces in South Africa 
has been assumed by General Kitchener. ‘The 
Boers continue active, both in the Transvaal and 
the Free State. Generals De Wet and Botha, 
President Steyn and other Boer leaders are still 
in the field, and there are frequent attacks upon 
British outposts and lines of communication. 
A Boer force, reported to be 2,500 strong, 
captured De Wet’s Dorp, north of the Orange 
River, November 23d, and took 400 prisoners. 
Before Mr. Kruger left France both houses of 
the French National Assembly, by unanimous 
votes, adopted resolutions expressing sympathy 
for him. Mr. Kruger had planned to visit Berlin, 
but was checked by an intimation that the 
Emperor could not receive him. 

THE IsLAND OF GUAM was swept by a 
typhoon November 13th, and many natives were 
killed and injured. ‘The United States auxiliary 
cruiser Yosemite, formerly the steamer El Sud 
of the Morgan line, was driven upon the reefs 
and wrecked. Five of her men were drowned, 
but the others were taken off by the collier 
Justin. The government has 
ordered supplies sent from 
Manila for the relief of the 
natives. 








SENATOR Morgan ReE-, 
ELECTED.— United States | 
Senator John T. Morgan of! 
* Alabama, Democrat, has been | 
re‘lected by the unanimous 
vote of the legislature of his 
state. He has been in the 
Senate since 1877, and is one of the most 
distinguished leaders on the Democratie side. 





SENATOR MonGan. 


REAR-ADMIRAL FREDERICK V. McNair, | 
the ranking rear-admiral of the United States 
navy and the ofliver next in line to Admiral 
Dewey, died at Washington 
November 28th. He was 61 
years old. He was a midship- 
man under Farragut, ran the 
gauntlet at Vicksburg, and took 
part in the assault on Fort 
Fisher. After the war he served 
as executive and commanding 
ofticer on home and foreign 
stations. He preceded Mdmiral 
Dewey in command of the Asiatic squadron, and 
later was superintendent of the Naval Academy. 





REAR-ADMIRAL MCNAIR 


THE YOUTH’S. COMPANION. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.”" They will not disorder 


tomach like cough syrups and balsa: tts is what you 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency, } want for Christmas. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Recommends teachers to ce 























es, schools and fami- 
















lies, Advises parents about schools, Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. Do you wish to learn a profession —one which 
in the West are |§ Offers permanent, well-paid, high-class employ- 
R A | L R 0 A D S Veryshortottele. |§ ment to you andone from which you ean graduate, 
graph operators. | § if you so desire, into Law or Journalism, or 
here, and wh competent we will b become a partner in some great business? A 
vou in the and furnish you a pass to yi thorough knowledge of Stenography and Type- 





nition. V ay one-half Your railroad 


school. Write for catalogue. “School 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


The Lesson 
Helps 


will be better than 
ever in the new 


Sunday 
School 
Times 


(Published Weekly) 


The most eminent writers in the 
world on Sunday-school topics 
will contribute to the new Sunday 
School Times. For Senior, Inter- 
mediate and Primary Classes an 
array of authorities has been pro- 
vided such as has never before been 
attempted in the preparation of | 
lesson articles. | 

Dr. 
contribute “The Lesson Outline.’’ 

That keen, clear-thinking young 

Bostonian, Amos R. Wells, wii 

inaugurate a unique innovation 

called “The Lesson Conversation.” 

Dr. Schauffler will take charge of 

the “Superintendent's Review;” 

and the many other features which 
have been so valuable to Sunday 

School workers in the past will be 

continued in the new paper. 


Price reduced to $1.00 
a year. 


Interesting offer to clubs. Write 
for Prospectus. It tells in detail 
our plans for the year. 


writing will enable you to do all this—no other 
training can be so good. 





5 
THE 

CHICAGO 
TYPEWRITER 


together with a 
complete course of 
the Gregg system 
of shorthand taught 
by mail for $40. 


‘This will enable 
you to own your 
own | typewriter 
und become an 
expert stenog- 
rapher br, utiliz- 
ug a little spare 
time each day. 


was awarded Gold Medal at 
THE CHICAGO Po iSpocition ts a visible 
writer, has standard keyboard, and’ is the most 
speedy, simple and durable of’ typewriters, and 
turns out the most attractive work, Other 
typewriters sell for $100, and a course of stenog- 
raphy at a school costs about $75, total $175, 
There is no better typewriter on the market 
than THE CHICAGO, and the Instruction we 
give by mail is In every way equal to that any 
school can offer. This is an_unprecedente: 
opportunity and you cannot afford to miss it. 
Address all correspondence to 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
94-96 Wendell St., Dept. C, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 














jesse Lyman Hurlbut will 
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Gifts 


Ask to be 


» “Elite” 


lainty bits 
money. All 
. stores ca: 


ou cant buy 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. Fooptetts G estan edue 
cation in itself—it's copyrighted. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








| Owners and Operators Elite Works, Limoges, France. 





























When looking 
h the 
retail shops for 


» Holiday 
shown some 


China 


You will be surprised at the 
for little 

the leading retail 
them at from 25 cents 
each up. Be sure the trade-mark 
is on each piece. If you desire to 
know why "Elite" is better than 
any other brand of French china 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York, N.Y. 





SENT POSTAGE PAID ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS PER PAIR. 
STATE WHETHER FOR MAN, WOMAN, BOY OR GIRL, AND SIZES WANTED. 











The Right Gift. 


If you are looking for a gift for father, brother, Sunday- 
School superintendent or teacher, one that will be 
sure to please, you will find it in 


Watermian’s Ideal 
Fountain Jd Jg 


make 
it in very 
many styles, 
ornamental 
and plain, costing 
from $2.50 up to $15 








and more. The $2.50 
pen is a fine writer, and 
Pen. Oo a a we sell one gold mounted, 





as shown in picture, for 


"3.50, 


This is such a splendid 


pen that it will de 

light and be con- 

stantly used by For $5.00 you can buy a beauty. If you care 
any one who to wrile us, stating the amount you have to 
writes. spend, we shall be glad to show you pictures of 


the many styles of pens which that amount will buy. 

Remember that we have so many kinds of pen points 

that we can suit every taste, and that pens may be ex- 
changed as often as desired until you are satisfied. 


| For Sale by All Dealers, Everywhere. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 157 Broadway, New York. 



























DECEMBER 2, 1900, 


“Do 
Not 





086 of my 
acquaintance who have 
aftiioted with stammerien 
| has been ofectnal and i 
— Bisl . H. 
ler, D.D., LL. Dh, alo.N.Y. 
‘is is as near the mirac- 
ulous as I have ever seen or 
expect to see again.”— Lewis 
A. Sayre, MM. D., New York's 
world-celebrated surgeon. 
aa for new 67-page book 





EDWLN 8. JOHNSTON, 
| Founder and President. to thn 
Philadelphia Institute for Stammerers, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Philad’ 
Established 17 years. 
DWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured hi after stainmering forty years, 





BREAKFAST FOOD 
has a Flavor as fine as Fruit. 


That's the reason It blends so well with 
all kinds of fruit. The “preferred grain" is 
wheat, because wheat contains every vital 
element neces: to sustain life. ie best 
wheat grown is Gluterean Wheat from which 
Ralston Breakfast Food is scientifically milled 
and good health Js sure to follow it's con- 
tinued use. 

A Sample free, for your grocer’s name. 
Purina Health Flour, ‘ene wheat) 
makes *‘Brain Bread’ 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount”? 


Send for free book 
about Patton’s Sun Proof 
Paints. It tells you. 


Special inducements and 
agency to dealers, 


JAMES E. PATTON CO., 
213 Lake St., Milwaukee, wie S—— 


Vee Ee 
“Borax In The Home” 


A Modern Necessity. 


See that the package served you by your 
druggist or grocer bears the name of the 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. Then you'll 
know its pure. 

The great demand for our “Three Hundred 
Ways to Use Borax” has led us to bring out a 
new and revised edition of the booklet which 
we have named “Borax in The Home."” 

Borax in the Toilet 

Borax in the Bath 

Borax in the Sickroom 
| Borax in the Laundry 
| Borax in the Kitchen 
| “Borax in The Home” is filled from cover 
| @ to cover with recipes and hints how to use 
| Powdered Borax and how to detect its 





adulteration with soda or other ingredients. 
Write today. It's free. 
Address our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
$ San Francisco. Chicag New Yo § 
DAAAA AS 


You will not get left 


If you Own 
One of the Reliable 


“Accurateio-the-Second” 


| DUEBER- HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


R THE NAME 


“DUEBER” 
Hancock"? 21 Jewels. Fe 
ak} 


IN CASE 
men. 


o Wateh Buyers’ Sent Free. 
The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, = Canton, 0. 


Digitized by Google 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


IF YOU SHOOT a Rife, Pistol or Shot- | 
gan you'll make a Bull's-Eye by sonding 
three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hund- 
126 pages Pree. The latest 


DECEMBER 20, 1900, 


Expert Shorthand Instruction by Mail, 


We have the largest reporting staff in Greater New 


LADIES in_every town to solicit orders for 
** Disinfectine " Soap, the medicinal 
wonder of the age. Permanent paying employment, 











good commissions. Mention the wards preferred. book, No, 13, 5 York. All instruction is individual. We do not use 
‘TINE COMPANY, Canton, Ohio. Enoyelopedia of arms, Ponders, Shot and old-time printed lipe for the lessons, We call oo 
Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- Ideal Mfg. Co.. New Haven, Ct.. U.S.A. | Danied by @ personal letter of oxpiagation, “Weiey 


logs, Speakers, Hand Books, Catalog | © 
free. T.8. DENISON, Pab., Dept.8, Chicago, 


S 


we can give you better satisfaction than any school 
college, as our teaching is based on ractical, evel 7 
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ELECTRICITY 












KE. A ITH ICE. day experience. Terms reasonable. Write for boo! 
be Weenies ce RUNS IT SELEY ete | Woon, sppartun nt doeeonn ty nae te |S carne GER HEE ARES TN 
keep from freezing by the use of ice seems 1 gentle summer shower, You strikes light and Sper fy appara yas and Hox EC yer 00 | you our syatem. | C. SP IN 
z e ents . LO. 1» NEW zi 3 
@ novel way of turning ordinary usage up- the PETALUMA INOUBATOR docstie | (/ ander, and lightning, wireless telegraph. battery, OOS ISO NASS AUSTEN YORK, N. 





yest, No worry. Noloes, Hatches 
jatzen, Wo pay tho freigl 


y fertile egg. 


» generator, conductors, insulators, perma- 
e free, 


side down. A daily paper is responsible for and electro-magnets, Induction coil, etc. Most 


ent 
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Elastic Stockings, 


































the statement that the Weather Bureau at Wash- | juma Incubator Uo,, Box 95Petalams,Cab | intensely interesting and instructive laboratory ever 

ington 1s about to issue a bulletin describing a | jovEnRY GHOTAR TEACHEI STUDENT Cinods Avepetsons mechanically or electrically 12! Abdominal Supporters, Etc., By Mail. 

new and peculiar method of heating. It consists | AND PICOE ESSE Revere te Gaited | 1 Con Eo hi9 Broad Ste Newarks Wek Best stout silk stocking with improved 

in keeping out cold, not by the use of fire, but | ulum; itr Basis,” by C. A. Bowsher, 2 pp., 12mo, 25 cts., ‘This Beautifal Tor- pennies beet ue tnogs comfortable elastic 

by the intervention of Ice, Its object is the | Post pald. Warranted to be the only popular scientific or Lovers 5 $ pie mUbaias 9146: isca'eL a6. 
ee production of its kind now before the cducational wor Bilkaline, $1.75. Linen, $1.5. 

protection of perishable goods in transit. Mddress W D 1 TIONS, Champaign, Iil., Dept. B. sent by mail for 10 cents 2.255 ‘Made to order. 

The car is double lined, and has at each end | 1 Print My (ard Press 85. init Ghtca’ Gaarar advan, siliealine, Gi 52 ebn, git, Make to order 
four galvanized iron cylinders reaching from the Larger $18. Money The Shell Novelty © : re ee x 
floor almost to the top. In summer these cylin: SY Own Cards, saver.maker. Type. | Dept. 28, 194 Broadw ry. erg ith pri ere 
the cat cool, The remarkable. polit, however, & Circulars, jen Nuiteloreste| STYLISH MONOGRAM 
that in winter they are filled with ice in order to ~ Book, paper, etc., to fac- Cc ok BABY 400 ADVEN' 
Keep the contents of the car from freezing. Sil” Newspaper. SO" Pp Wax Seal Outfit post-paid for y Fannie B. Ostrand. 

Ice is nominally at a temperature of thirty-two CO., Meriden, Conn, Designs by R. W. Hi 


Two-letter Monogram seal for society correspond- 
ence. New design. Up to date. Send for one. 


JOS. A. HAYWARD, 61 Beekman St., New York. 
The Handy Cabinet,@at.): 


A splendid Christmas present. 
Ornamental, useful and a dur- 
e for the sewing or 
‘ing room. Nohomeshould 
ithout one. Sent to an: 


degrees Fahrenheit, and it is a substance that 
changes its temperature reluctantly, and is a bad | 
conductor of heat—or cold. Consequently when 
zero weather prevails without, the cylinders of 
relatively warin ice prevent the escape of heat; 
in other words, they maintain the temperature 


LING, the Cat, th 
ihe Hindon.che the Monkey, the Kits— 
the Little lon! Kite— 
nd dozens of other actors tn this brilliant 
quarto 


little drama. Large, oblong, xsi 
inches, Ina box 61.! a ZAM pookeclinsot 


THE HEALTH HABIT 


within the car. Just as Easy to Form as Any Other. 


Another novel device by which ice is employed | We do not deliberately form our pet habits, but 
for protection against cold consists in throwing ! they are unconsciously acquired and grow as we 
upon the car when the weather is near the zero grow, and by the time we learn they are hurting 





















rapid, 
No ral 
success, 


common-sense, business writing at home, 
henomenal 


ter poal- 
25 cents. 


point a plentiful stream of water, which freezes ne be ily brok s free, neatly packed, 
fn i | us, we find them too strong to be easily broken. ipt of $125, Mte. by 
Senicle.’ The action of the lee is the same as ia | Then why not form a good hablt, a habit which waullorie 100 Klagvionst esr. |@ FEZ NMANSHIP 
the other case. | will counteract the many bad ones; in other TOR Pmetitepsps- ELF-TAUGHT. The Palmer method of 
A similar plan is frequently adopted in the ! words, contract the unfashionable habit of being FOR A lar demand for & luscular Movement writing teaches any one 


transportation of bananas, a fruit which is par- 


i) well. 
The fruit is put in erie bent 


lures. An unbroken record of 
The best health habit to get into is to have and 


ids to a 


out 


LING SPECIAL, The equal of 


liable SQ EGO 





ticularly susceptible to cold. $5 yy to learn. Ai 





paper bags inside of heavy canvas bags, and keep a vig st h; if you h health: 1 tion. 88 Lessons, post -pald, 
ith salt hay when the temperature is PS Vigorous stomach jit: You have. a healthy |. say halehiig mecies sete, -caly smaller: These complete lessons and jn addition news: 
dangerously ie digestion you can drink your beloved coffee | Works, pert... Kells guaranteed if (= ——— paper iifustration, offhand flourishing, orns: 


~~ 


OLD STAGE-COACH DAYS. 


JDVENTURES of varied nature belonged to 
EN the old English maii-coach days. One of 

the most thrilling episodes of the road 
occurred one night on the way from Salisbury to 
London, in 1816. The story ts told by Mr. Charles 
G. Harper in “The Exeter Road.” 


As the coach went bowling along, the horses 
suddenly became extremely nervous, and what 
was thought to be a jarge calf was seen trotting 
along beside the left leader in the darkness. AS 
they neared the inn the horses became uncon- 
trollable; and then the supposed calf seized one 
of the animals. By this time the horses were | 
frantic, plunging and kicking, and it was remark- | 
able that the coach was not overturned. 

The guard laid hold of his gun and was about to 
shoot the assallant, when several men, accompa- 
nied by a large mastiff, appeared. The foremost, 
seeing that the guard was about to fire, pointed a | 

istol at his head, declaring that he would shoot | 
f the beast was killed. 

The “calf” was a lioness, escaped from a trav- 
elling show. The dog was set upon the brute, 
who left the horse, seized the mastiff and tore | 
him to pieces, and retreated under a granary. 
The spot was barricaded to prevent her escape, | 
and she was noosed and returned to captivity. | 

The horse which had been seized was seriously | 
injured by the lioness, but finally recovered. 





fa ne 


“Isn’T this invigorating?” said a genial trav- 
eller, as the train stopped at a little station in 
northern New Hampshire, and he stepped out on 
the platform and sniffed the autumn alr. “No, 
sir,” said the brakeman, consclentiously, “this is | 
West Cherryville.” | 








A HELPFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


A question often asked is, What can I give that will be 
USEFUL? To young people contemplating a business 
career, giv 


HAWKINS’ NEW CATECHISM OF BUSINESS 


A business manual of 69 page 00 topies,inel 
Personal Qualities Essenti i; 
Words and Phrases, Trade De 

Business Customs and Me 
Cloth, Gilt Edges. $1.00. Sent post-prrid on receipt uf price. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 63 pir?” 


THE BANTA 
















UBLISHERS, 
Avenue, NEW YORK. 








M HATCHER 












if $5 machine that hatches equal to 
ade. Has hatched 50 
nf ndreds of times. SENT 
TAL, Catalog No.48 4a. 


m7 Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0. 


to write for our 200-page free book. 

Tells how men with small 

can make money with & 

I Lantern or Stereopticon 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St. N. Ys 


ARM RAISED POULTRY 


AYS BEST. Always strong and vigor- 
‘ous and breeds healthy stock. We ship only farm 
ralsed stock. Get our new Poultry Guide and m: 














money with poultry. Worth 826, but sent for only 1Ge. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., BOX 67 





FREEPORT, ILL. 










— ONLY $9 
THE HAMILTON RIFLE. © ; 
22 cal, rim-tre. long 0 ‘Guaranteed 






No. 7, Skeleton 
1d Stock (like cut) #2.50 


Hamilton R Box 21, Plymouth. Mich. 


g LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL IMCUBATORS. 


LIFE PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL BROODERS, 
J All about them in our 154 page cata- 
= sn logue. Mailed for 6 cents Instamps 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 532, Des Moines, | 
Boys’ MAKER. 
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OWN TOY 








cents. 


great hook by muil for 10 é 
BATES &CO.,160CongressSt., Boston, Mass. | 


ED CLOVER 
Ht BLOSSOMS 1 





ide reputation 
; D. Needha 
M Inter-Ocean Bldg., 





with little or no harin; the mischief begins when 
these things are forced upon the faithful stomach 
without any assistance. 

Form the habit of taking after meals some 
harmless but efficient digestive which will relieve 
the stomach of so much extra work. 

Nature furnishes us with such digestives, and 
when they are combined in such a pleasant prep- 
aration as Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, they give 
the overworked stomach just the necessary assist- 
ance to secure perfect digestion without any of 
the harmful effects of cathartics and similar drugs. 

The habit of taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after meals is as necessary to the weak stomach 
as food itself, and indeed to get the benefit from 
food eaten, nothing better and certainly nothing 
safer can be used. 

Many families consider Stuart’s Tablets as 
essential in the house as knives and forks, 

They consist entirely of natural digestive prin- 
ciple without the effect or characteristics of 
drugs; they have no cathartic action, but simply 
go to work on the food eaten and digest it. 

Take into account your bad habits and the 


| expense they entail, and then invest fifty cents in | 


a box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and see if 
your digestion for the next month is not vastly 
improved, 

Ask the clerk in any drug store the name of the 
most successful and popular stomach remedy, 
and he will say Stuart’s. 





20th Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 
Reliable Inc.& Brdr.Co. Box B130, Quincy, Ill. 
















EVERY BOY 
WANTs IT, 





150-SHOT -00 
AIR RIFLE, | ae 


The King Air Rifle isa swift seller 
for $1.00 and expressage. It is a repeater—will 
send i50 shots without reloading—a straight, 
reliable shooter with no soldered joints to get out 

f order —something every boy wants. Our big 

strated catalogue is yours for the asking. 

York Mail Order Store, 396-398 Broadway, N. Y. 
IS ENS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


IN Stationary: of Locomnoutve”” ENGINEERING 


CIncluding Mechanical Drawing). Number limited. 
American School of ‘spondence, Boston, Mass. 


Telegraphy 
leads to the highest posti- 
tions in Railway Service. 


We teach it quickly, 
and place our grad? 
uates in Positions. 


Don’t drudge always. Write 
for particulars FR 
Georaia TE! 
COLLEGE, 



























The Air, Hand Straps and Cushions 
Alive with the Germs of Catarrh, Bron- 


chitis, 


Fneumonia and Consumption. 


FIYOMEI 


YOUR ONLY PROTECTION. 


BREATHE IT for a few moments daily and 
it will destroy all disease germs in the head, 


throat and lungs. 


Coughs and colds cannot 


exist where itisused.g dd dd DOO ao 


IT 
FREE. 
Complete Outfits, $1 


"S GUARANTEED. 


Five Days’ Treatment and Medical Advice FREE. 
00. 


Trial Outfits, 25 ots. All druggists or by mail- 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 





HIS 6 


has 


“ Come, Buck-aH!"" 


AGRICULTURIST (w 
every home where itis not now taken, we make 
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above described, free of charge. 


Springfield, Mass. 








REAT BOOK FREE! 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 


This novel from its first appearance in serial form 


been rendered into German, 


Russian. In England Editions of 10,000 copies have 
been printed. In shortit is one of the few books de 
tinedto rank asclassics. The contents are as follow 
A Priyate Lesson from a A Council of War. 

Bull-dog: Odds and Ends, 
A Spell Coming, Face to Face 
Miran Hank, and Shocky. 
Spell Master, 


HOW TO GET IT, 70. introduce our great farm and family We: 


price of American Agriculturistis %1.00 per year, but we will accept subscriptions 
son trinl for only 25 CENTS (in silver or stamps), and to those ordering immedi- 
ately and mentioning the paper in which this offer appears, we Will send, postpaid, the great book 


ORDER NOW, and remember you risk nothing, as we refund money if not perfectly satisfied. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 62-54 Lafayette Place. 
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mental writing, automatic lettering and illus. 
trations from famous penmen, with a year's 
gubscription to that beautiful 8¢-page month! 
The Western Penman, for one 

recelpt of only $1.00. Money refunded i 

not delighted and wondertully benefited. 
culars and sample co, enman free. Address, 
FEE WESTERN PENMAN PUBLISHING’ COMPANT, 


B, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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The Weis Brush Tube 


and White Mactiage Library 
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Paste For Pasting Everything, 
A PERFEOT PHOTO PASTE. 
Large Size has fine brush for 

mounting photos, only 35¢. by 

Other 
by mail 10e, 
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Women Make Money 
waz Millinery ! 


all about 


We guarantee to teach you by mail so easily and 
thoroughly that you ean 
T wn hats or engage in the 
millincry business, Materials at wholesale, 
Handsome Fashion Plate of Stylish Hata, 
Free with full information how to make them 
y woman should have it. Send today. 


806 Champlain Building, Chicago. 









Not a Chewing Gum. 
HOW TO USE IT. 
Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
ta piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 
nasa plaster. All druggists, 
nt by mail on receipt of price. 





DECEMBER 90, 1999 








STRANGE CIRCUMSTANCE. 


R. POTTS had been hearing from the different 
members of a new psychical club a good 
deal about mysterious disappearances of 
inanimate objects, and one day he had an expe- 
rience of his own to relate. 

“It is a curious thing,” he said to Mrs. Potts, 
the t at the dinner-table one night, ‘a very 
curl thing, and I hesitated to speak of it this 
noon for fear it would seem as if 1 really—er- 





















credited a supernatural agency the matter. 
But that letter from Sister Helen —” — 
“Yes?” said Mrs. Potts, interrogatively, as her 





husband paused with a deprecatory smile 

“Well, really, it seems unaccountable,” con- | 
tinued Mr. Potts, “it really seems so, my dea 
When you g: me that letier to read this morn- | 
ing, I placed it on my study table with half a dozen 
others, pending a leisure half-hour, Then, as you 
know, I was called to see Mrs. Kenyon, When I 
returned, at the end of an hour, went to my | 
desk, and Sister Helen’s le as not there. 

“TI hunted carefully everywhere, though, as 
you are of course aware, my methodical habits 
make it almost impossible for me to be mistaken 
as to the exact place in which I put an article. 

“LT thought of speaking to you, but you were 
engaged with Mrs. Knox at the time, and before 
she went | was summoned to the vestry to give 
my opinion of the new reading-de: and when I 
returned, half an hour later, and searched once 
more for the letter, there it lay, exactly where I 
had put it, with those other letters! 1t—it seems | 
incredible that I could have overlooked it, and 
yet if Ldo not admit that possibility, what —* 

“LT wish you had spoken of it this noon,” re- | 
marked Mrs. Potts in her briskest. tone, as her | 
husband’s voice trailed off appealingl | 
could have relieved your mind at once 
yo. were at Mrs. Kenyon’s I went into the study 
and took Helen’s letter, to read Mrs, Knox the 
account of the wedding; and when she departed, 
while you were at the vestry, I returned the letter, 
putting it exactly where I'd found it, so you 
shouldn't haye to hunt for-it. There, does that 
make your mind e | 

“That of cour: x said Mr. 
Potts, slowly, but it almost seem wife as 
if there weré a note of something like disappoint- 
ment in his voice. 
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APPRENTICE AND MASTER. | 





JPPRENTICESHIP was an important insti- | 
A tution in France in the thirteenth and 


fourteenth centuries, and was regulated 
with the utmost c as will be seen by the 
following account of “An Idler in Old France:” 


By the rules of the book the master was held 
greatly responsible for I »prentice ; and under 
a wise and kindly roof, t 1 who was learning 
to be a master workman and a ruler in his little 
world might lead a happy and profitable life. 

Often he did so, and when the day came that he 
might claim his f! Jom, he chose to remain the 
paid servant, friend and fellow worker of the 
master who had sheltered him from boyhood and | 
taught him all his craft, rather than to seek a 
fortune less assured elsewhere. 

During the years of his 
patron: or master, was to fe 
him, in the homely wording 
rule, to cherish him “t th his roof, at his 
board, and by his hearth.” Nay, it was strictly | 
enjoined upon the master to treat his apprentice 
“as his own son,” and in some tra¢ he was 
bidder to remember that his responsibility did 
not end on the threshold of the workshop, that | 
the “soul and morals’ of the little stranger had | 
claims on his solicitude. 

In a day when the streets of Paris were 
y nice for anybody, and 
ngerous after dark for eve! 
was instructed to be eal 
despatched the youngster; and the pastry-cooks, 
whose apprentices were often sent to cry cakes 
and creams upon the public ways, were contin- 
ually warned to prevent the lads from falling 
among evil company. 

It seems certain that, so 
are concerned, the rules, pr: pts and admonitions 
were not only framed with great good sense and 
care, but were very rigidly enforced upon all 
masters who had youths and lads in their employ. 

High and low, in the society of that day, the rod 
and bireh were flourished, with small discrimina- | 
tion and less nicety; and if the tutors of little | 
princes had leave to whip them freely, apprentices | 
could not expect to come off too lightly at a 
master’s hand. 
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pprenticeship the 

, clothe and shelter | 
of the clockmaker's 
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SENTINELS ON DECK. | 


AN WISE man will take the weapon at his hand, 
even if it is not the conventional one. So 
thought Captain Slocum, who, on his sloop 

the Spray, made a voyage alone around the world, 

and met many good friends and singular enemies. 

This is his description of one comic happening, | 

which might have ended in tragedy. He says: 





seovered, as she sailed along through 
labyrinth of islands, that she was in the Cockburn 
Channel, which leads into the Strait of Magellan | 
at a point opposite Cape Froward, and that she 
$s passing Thieves’ Bay, suggestively named. 
at night she lay at anchor in a snug cove at the 









wn. 

I now beeame jaded and worn from my previous 
battling with danger and rough weather, and as 
drowsiness came on, I sprinkled the deck with 
for it is well known that one cannot step 
on a tack without saying something about it. A 
pretty good Christian will whistle when he meets 
the commercial end of a carpet-tack; a savage 
will howl and claw the Phe twas just what 
happened that night, at twelve o'clock, when the 
savages thought they had me, sloop and all, until 
they stepped on deck; then they learned that I | 
had them. 

They howled like a pack of hounds, and jumped 
pell-mell, some into their canoes, others into the 
sea to cool off. I fired 1 guns when [ came | 
on deck, to let the rase: now that I was at | 
home, and then I turned in again, feeling sure I} 
should not be disturbed by people who left in so 
great a hur 

The Fuegians, being cruel, are naturally cow- 
ards, and regard a rifle with superstitious fear. 
The ‘only danger from their quarter would be in 
allowing them to surround one within bowshot, or 
to anchor within range, where they might lie in 
ambush, 
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“You must keep your mouth shut when you are | 
in the water,” said the nurse, she gave Bessie | 
@ bath. “If you don’t, you'll swallow some of 
it.” “What if I do?” asked Bessie, innocentl 
“There’s plenty more in the pipes, isn’t there? 
Exchange. | 




















































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DO YOU 


oval. 60% commission, 100 

STAMPS ah Giferent, Austria, Cuba, Portu- | 
gal, Switzerland, France, Norway, | M M E R 9 
etc,, only 6 cents. “1,000 Hinges, 10 "cents. Price lists f 


and sample copy of stamp paper FRE | 
SCOTT F. REDFIELD, Central Bldg., Smethport, Pa. | 
s00TT FE 


STUDY suns 
keeping, Office Work, business: 
Forms, Penmanship, Com: 

cial Law, Shorthand, Letter 


English and Civil Service courses 
thoroughly by MAIL atyour own HOME or at our 
Mon Ss 








and Souvenir, 
tions and hal 
esting to ¢ 
free to any 
Come 


'y stammerer. 
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| Geo. Andrew Lewis. 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS. 


Printed in the most artistic manner from imi- 
tation engraved type on the finest Hurlburt 
paper. The very finest printed invitation that 
can be had at ae price. Fifty invitations with 

je envelopes complete, delivered 
&: One hundred, & Bs ADBOURES 
me pric rite copy plainly, Samples 
dress Hastings Printing Co., Milton, 


[eu Ur 


42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich., U. 











ive @ useful, 
Salaried Si 
our Studeat 
46 YEARS’ SUCCESS, National 
reputation. it will pay you. Try 
it, Catalog free. Trinl lesson 10c. 
BRYANT & STRATTON 
401 College Bidg, Buffalo,N.¥ 











A WINNING BOY. 


EARNS HIS MEDALS BY THE USE OF GOOD FOOD. 


A Vicksburg, Mississippi, boy, J. B. Smith, 
corner Grove and Third Streets, says: “I have 
been studying very hard to try and beat my room 
in examination. 1 have been eating oatmeal and 
cream for breakfast all my life, Lately when the 
hard study began I did not feel well enough to go 
to school, and there was an examination ahead of 
me and an exhibition, too. 

“] was determined to go through this examina- 
but felt so sick all the time that I didn’t 
know how to accomplish it. Well, mother saw 
the Grape-Nuts food advertised, so she bought 
some and gave it to me for breakfast every 
morning, and you just ought to see what this food 
did for me. 

“T began to get well at once and grow hearty 
and fat, in spite of my hard wor! Above all that 
I did beat my room at examination, making a 
general average that was the highest mark in the 
room. I am also able to take part at the military 
drill to-morrow night at the exhibition, and will 
try for the gold medal for general excellence. If 
you think there is any question about this you can | 
write to Brother Garbrial, our principal, and he | 
will tell you that it is true.” 

It is of the greatest importance that parents | 
feed their growing children, during study, on the 
most nourishing food possible to obtain, and there 
is no question on this score regarding Grape-Nuts, 
for the food is compounded of the elements selected 
from the grains which go to quickly make and | 
rebuild the brain and nerve-centers. Any parent 
can prove this statement by feeding the children | 
on Grape-Nuts. Obtained from any first-class 
grocer. | 
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Sketching. Best methods. Prepares 
quickly for profitable work. Largest 
and most practical school. "Inco 
rated. Individual instruetion adap’ 
toall. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 


National School of Illustrating 
25 N'Penn. Street, INDIANAPOLIS Ixp. 
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Snow 
will be 
deep soon! 


Children need Rub- 
ber Boots. Why not 
for Christmas? 


HOOD RUBBERS 
WEAR THE LONGEST. 
HOOD RUBBER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Torrey’s Pullman Razor Strop. 


Works on a spring roller, Absolutely Dust Proof. 
Light, compact, durable and attractive. Adapted for Safety 
and ordinary razors. Handy for travellers. ‘There’s no strop 
like a Torrey for sharpening a razor and keeping it so. 


A Handsome and Useful 
gic MOLIDAY “GIFT. 


No. A. amel Case, Single Leather, price 50 cts. 

No. B. Engraved Aluminum Case. Single Leather, 
price $1.00. 

No. D. Engraved Aluminum Case. 
and Leather, price $1.50. 

No. F. Enamel Case,Canvas and Leather, price $1.25. 

No. 2X. Enamel Case, Prepared Web (Lion Brand), 
price 25 cts. 

No. S. Sterling Silver Case, 
and Leather, finest quality, pric 





Canvas 


pay Ends, Canvas 


$5.0) 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 


If he will not supply you, order direct. We will deliver 
it, charges paid, upon receipt of price. Our booklet free; 
shows all kinds of strops and tells how to sharpen a razor. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. P-,9;,B0* 





No. D. 
Aluminum Case. 





$1.50. 














Our Introductory Offer to Youth’s Companion Readers. 
THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION OF 


idpaths History «. United State 


FOUR SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. REVISED TO DATE. 


500 Sets Offered to Youth’s Companion Readers at about Half Price 
Only 50c. Required. 
humble, can afford to be without some 


readable, authentic and patriotic narra- 
tive of the struggles and triumphs of that 
land whose name has become, in all the 
world, the synonym of liberty. Such a work 
is Dr. Ridpath’s Popular History of the United 
States. It is a compendium of the stirring 
facts of our history woven into a narrative so 
brilliant and dramatic 
as to leave an inefface- 
able impression on the 
mind of the reader. 
The images rise from 
these pages like the 
creations of fiction. 
Thousands of the readers of Dr. Ridpath’s 
work have borne witness to its unfailing 
and absorbing interest. 


Includes the Spanish-American War. - 


Our Offer. 


‘The work is superbly bound in half calf, 
type is large and clear, paper is the highest 
quality. Illustrations, colored maps and charts 
richly embellish the work. To those who 
accept this offer the set will be sent, prepaid, 
on payment of 50 cents, balance to be paid in 
ten monthly payments of $1 each. Books can 
be returned and money refunded if not found 
satisfactory. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


O American home, however obscure and 


Caduceus aa 


UNrTeD | UNITED | UNrTeD | UNITED 
Suisse Uasserss is 
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Reads Like a 
Romance. 


Pec idlesUlar Uud lal 
LeeLee es 





An Easy Way to Secure a Matchless Set 
of Books that Should be in 
Every American Home. 
To-day as initial pay- 


Send 50 Cents 258" Pull partice: 


lars will then be mailed. If found satisfactory 
you can order the set, paying balance in ten 
monthly payments of $1 each, otherwise the 
money will be returned to you. 











Digitized by Google 


Write for our new 200-page book, 
‘The Origin and Treatment of Stammering, | 
ntaining 87 illustra” 
pne engravings inter- | 
ent 
reader of THE YouTH’S | 
for 6c, to cover postage. 
The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
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Mlustrating 


Taught by Mail 2cpoienn 






















GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF 


| "yayile 


| STOCKINGS 


and let him wrestle with them. They will prove a 
match for any boy. 3 heels —3 knees— 3 toes. 
‘They are matchless for fit, wear, shape and qual- 
ity. Price 25c. everywhere. Booklet Free. 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. B, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 




































to MANHOOD 


it pays to use a good 
Lead Pencil. To be 
sure you are right 


AY PENCILS. 


DIXON’S AxERIS 
GRAPH 
‘Ask for them at your dealer's. If not ob- 
tainable, mention “The Youth's Companio’ 
and send 16 cents for samples worth doubl 
JOBEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., Jersey City, N. J. 





For 65 Years Dr. Marshall's Catarrh 

Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh. 
The oldest Remedy, has a national repu 
tation and has never been equaled for the 
instant relief and permanent cure of Catarrh, 
| § Colds in the Head and the attendant Headaché 
and Deafness. Restores Lost Sense of Smell. 
Immediate relief guaranteed. Use before re- 
tring at night until all symptoms disappear. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless. Ask your 
dh ‘for it, Refuse all substitutes. Price, 
ts. All druggists, or by mail, post-paid! 
KEITH (Mfr.), Clev Ohio 
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your request we 
Will send, charges 
paid anywhere, 
he finest Compen- 
dium of Cornish 
American Pianos 
: and Organs ever 
| ; isaned. It will 
prove to you that 
1 can save from 
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ONE YEAR'S 


FREE TRIAL. 


We offer you the 
elegant colored frontispiece 
SILTA—a full description of 
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Compendiam with its 
representing ST. CEC 
over 50 styles of the finest Pianos and 0: 
World produces, sold at prices that she 

valne for money invested ; also our re 
“The Heart of the People,” and our ever pop 


clal offers fi 91-2 
speci olALL. FOR NOTHING. 


Write for it to-day, and mention 
this paper. An early reply will 
entitle yon to a Cash Bonus 0: 
) on Pianos and $10 on Organs. 
ll particulars of our Copart- 























A PIANO or ORGAN 
FREE. 


Thousands are co-operating 
with us, Oblige us by sending for 
the FREE com M 

Addr 


and all 
only firm of actual mannfact 

of High-Grade Pianos and Organs 
selling direct to the general public 


exclusively at Factory Cost 


CORNISH & CO. 
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HE YOUTH'S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight payes. Its subscription 
price is Pie a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to s 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight which is the number 

ven for $1.75—-are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serlber directly to this oftice. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER’ OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Rexistered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register le! whenever requested to do #0. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do It on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of inoney by us before the date opposite your 
naine on your paper, which shows to what time 

your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontin “a. Remember that the publishers 

it be d by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. 

Retu 





















All arrearages must be paid. 
paper will not enable us to dis- 
it, as we cannot find your name on our 
nless your Post-oltice address ia given. 
Always give the name of the Post-ofice to which | 
your paper issent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Caution agalnat yes ting money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewala of subscriptions 
The Companion by the payment of money to 
gers should not made. If subscribers do 
this they inust do ft at their own risk. | 
Lette ‘6 should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
901 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














GASTRITIS. 


NFLAMMATION of the stom- 
ach, gastric catarrh or gastri- 
tis, as this unpleasant affection 
1s variously called, may, like 
most inflammatory diseases, 
be acute or chronic in its 
course. The chronic condition 
often results from a succession 
of acute attacks, or It may 
come on gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, without being 

preceded by acute symptoms. 

The signs of an acute attack are pain and sore- 
ness over the region of the stomach, nausea and 
vomiting, a loathing for food, usually a coated 
tongue, a bad breath, headache, dizziness, and 
sometimes a blurring of the sight, especially after 
stooping. The stomach is often distended with 
gas, and belching, sometimes accompanied by 
very sour eructations, Is a troublesome symptom. 

There may be more or less fever; the pulse is 
weak, and may be rapid or slower than in health. 
Sometimes, while there is no appetite, there is a | 
craving for pickles or highly seasoned dishes, but 
indulgence of this craving soon turns it to loathing. 

The symptoms of chronic gastritis are similar 
to those of the acute form, but less pronounced. 
The tongue is coated, the breath is foul, and often 
the sufferer has a bad taste in the mouth. The 
head aches dully, the wits are blunted and the 
temper is apt to be irritable. There isa sensation 
of weight or distress in the stomach, eructations 
are frequent, and occasionally a recently eaten 
meal is vomited. 

A not uncommon symptom fs a slight cough with 
raising of mucus. Sometimes, especially if the 
patient is losing flesh, this cough causes unneces- 
sary alarm, being taken as an indication of 
consumption. | 

Gastritis, whether acute or chronic, 1s caused 
by some Irritant acting upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach. This may be a poison, such 
as arsenic, which has been swallowed; or it may 
be alcohol, or acid or highly spiced food; or the 
irritant may be formed in the stomach by the | 
fermentation of indigestible food, or of food taken 
in too great quantity. Finally, it may result from 
the secretion into the stomach of poisons circu- 
lating In the blood. 

The treatment of acute gastritis consists in the 
removal of the irritating material by copious 
drinking of warm water followed by vomiting, and 
then giving the stomach a complete rest, allowing 
only a little diluted milk occasionally. The cure 
of the chronic form is a less simple matter, and 
often calls for the use of drugs, careful dieting, 
and the institution of a hygienic régime under the 
physician’s direction. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S RECIPES. 


Grandma is one of those who can mix and 
flavor and bake to perfection without the ald of a 
cook-book. She was born to her profession, not 
made for it by practise and discipline. But alas 
for her who hopes to copy grandma's recipes, for 
they do not exist, save in her own brain, and they | 
could never be transferred to paper. 

Not sv long ago one of the granddaughters 
went over to the old house with pencil and paper 
to take down some of the most valuable rules, to 
make a cook-book of her own, and present copies 
to all the nieces, 

Grandma was delighted to be asked. She sat 
down, smoothed her apron, folded her plump 
hands and said: 

“Yes, dear, yes. I should admire to give you 
my receipts, every one of ’em.” 

“We'll begin with the simplest,” said Dora, ina 
businesslike tone. “Apple sauce, now. Yours 
is better than anybody’s. How do you make it?” 

“Well,” said grandma, genially, “I peel my 
apples nice, and quarter ’em and put ’em on the 
stove with a little water.” 

“How many apples?” inquired Dora. 
much water?” 

That was a poser. Grandma looked at her in 
real distress, 

“Dear me, child,” said she, 





“How 


“I can’t tell you | 


; much of that toa quart saucepan full of apple?” | 


cup of milk? | 


unconscious of proving a disappointment, beamed 
; through her glasses and discoursed on the ease 
of cooking properly, if one only gave one’s mind 


| but the rule has its exceptions. 


| when in one of the South African scenes they ; 
‘ recognized an officer friend. The wife of the‘ 


termination 1s reported by a Western exchange. | 


out. The woman dropped into the branches of a 


in wood and meadow comes from Paris by the 
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that to save my life! Why, just take ’em to the 

pump and pump a mite on ’em.” t 
“Well,” said Dora, trying to approach the | 

subject by a different road, “sugar, now. How | 


Grandma looked at her benignantly. 

“I just take the sugar-box over to the stove,” 
said she, “and put on—well, what’s required. 
Yes, dear, with my little scoop!” 

The apple sauce was given up for graver 
matters; but there, also, lurked defeat. When it 
came to buns, grandma put in currants, but—how 
many? 

“Oh, I don’t know, dear,” said she, easily. 
“Not many. Here and there a traveller.” 

Lamb broth she simmered “till it was done.” 

“When the goodness ts all out o’ the meat, 
child,” said she, somewhat pityingly. ‘Dear me, 
you can tell that!” 

Sour milk gingerbread is one of her master- 
pleces. Yet how much soda does she use to a 


“Enough to sweeten it, dear,” says grandma, 
“and make It rise real good. You'll know when 
you try it.” 

The interview was given up. Dora sat with idle 
pencil and useless paper, while graudma, quite 


toit. Then the dear old lady rose and went out to 
“get supper,” a meal calculated to fill any inexpe- 
rienced cook with envy to the brim. 

Grandma could do it to perfection, but she 
could not tell how. 


BOYS IN A BOOKSTORE. 


A true story is told In the family of a certain 
Boston bookseller which has to do with the holiday 
time. Just before Christmas the little boys of the 
household were told that, as a treat, they might 
go down to their father’s place of business and 
look over the books. It was a treat, indeed, in 
anticipation, for reading was their chiefest joy. 


The day came, and joyfully did the little lads 
take their way down-town. | They were turned 
loose In the big establishment among books bi 
and little. There were children’s ks ane 
delightfully illustrated ones for happy older folks. 
There they were left to their own devices, and 
presently forgotten. 

When the time for lunch came round, their 
father remembered with a start that two little 
guests were with him. 

He looked about; they were nowhere to be seen. 
He made his way round the crowded shop, and 
finally came upon them in an unoccupied corner, | 
industriously reading. One had “Swiss Family 
Robinson” and the other “Robinson Crusoe.” 

ould you get tired of looking round?” he asked. , 

One boy glanced up shyly. Evidently he felt 
that he had not been quite equal to the situation, 
but he must tell the truth. 

“We found these ’most the first thing,” he said, | 
“30 we sat down and began to read.” i 

“But you have those at home!” 

“Yes, papa, but we like them best.” 

Queer little souls, so very like grown-up | 
humanity! They had been bewildered by the 
riches about them, and so had returned to the 
familiar and dear. | 


AFTER CHRISTMAS. | 


As a general thing affectionate fathers and 
mothers rejoice in the happiness of their children, 


“Is Mr. Smart at all given to drink?” inquired 
a merchant, anxiously, of his confideutial clerk. 

“No, indeed!” was the decided answer. “He 
never touches a drop. But what put such a sus- 
picion into your mind?” 

“Why, Ihave noticed that he has been two 
hours late for the last three mornings, and he 
looks for all the world as if he had been on a 
Tegular spree.” . 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the clerk. “He gave 
his boy a drum for Christmas.” 





MET ON A SCREEN. 


One of the happiest uses served by that wonder- ; 
ful and many-named invention, the moving-picture 
machine, appears in a story told in the London 
Music Hall, 


A party of gentlemen were watching the pictures, ; 


officer, on being told of this, wrote to the manager | 
and asked that this picture might be put onona, 
certain evening, when she would purposely journey 
from Glasgow. 

She had not seen her husband for over a year, 
but at last observed him in a group—on the screen 
of a cinematograph! 


A MOUNTAIN ACCIDENT. | 
A serious-seeming accident with a fortunate | 


A man and his wife, while driving along a moun- 
tain road in Oregon, met with a curious mishap. | 
The wagon was overturned and the occupants fell 


tree fiity feet below, and the man went, sliding 
and bumping, fully three hundred feet to the 
bottom of a ravine. 

When he recovered his senses, he was compara- 
tively unhurt, and went to his wife’s rescue, but 
it was an hour before he could extricate her from 
where she hung by her skirts. 


VENGEANCE AT LAST. 
A fashion note which is destined to be discussed 


way of Bird-Lore and Ernest Seton-Thompson's 
pen. It runs: 


The dames of France no longer wear 
The plumes they used to prize; 

They find that aigrets in the hair 
Bring crow’s-feet in the eyes. 





{ 
i 


ort call that kindness,” somebody asked | 
Jerrold, “for a man to go away from his family 





and never send them a farthing?” “Yes, 
answered Jerrold, “unremitting kindness.” 


“BEGORRA,” said the London policeman, exam- | 
ining the broken window, “but it's more sarious 








thin Oi thought ut was. It’s broke on both soides.”” 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dent!- 
(Adv. 
! 


frice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 
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Squirrels as Pets. 


As an household pet the squirrel—or at any 
rate the gray squirrel—is not altogether desirable. 
His large, chisel-like front teeth can do more 
damage to furniture in one afternoon than you 
can repair in a week, and he is likely to scatter 
his food and otherwise make a nuisance of him- 
self to the nice housekeeper. He can be kept in 
@ cage, it is true, and will make that wire barrel 
attached to his house revolve so fast that you can 
scarcely see it; but the pleasure of watching this 
exercise quickly wears off, and the captive’s 
enjoyment in doing that treadmill sort of business 
must be equally brief. 

Moreover, this squirrel has few traits to recom- 
mend him as a pet. He lacks the sort of 
intelligence and affection which makes many 
other animals tame and teachable; he is likely 
to be snappish and treacherous, and he does not 
seem to care for you except merely as something 
which waits upon him. 

Nevertheless, the gray squirrel is a most pleas- 
ing fellow to watch in his native treetops, or 
when scrambling around their trunks or wander- 
ing about the grass and fallen leaves in search of 
insects or buried 
nuts; and if you 
can persuade one 
or more families 





of them to live in the 
grove about your house, 
free to do as they please, 
yet domesticated enough 
to remain with you all the year round, you have 
made pets of the squirrels to the best advantage. 

You will see them living their natural active life 
before you, enjoying each other's society, getting 
their daily food and preparing for the scarcity of 
winter, building and furnishing their houses, 
training their young, and chasing one another in 
brisk and graceful play from one pliant bough or 
scraggy bole to another with surprising and 
admirable agility. 

Under these circumstances you can study 
their mental as well as bodily attainments, 
and observe how they meet the requirements 
of their life in a way which you could never 
do by observing the animal in a cage, where it 
no more lives its accustomed life than does any 
other prisoner in a narrow cell. 

I cannot conceive of anything more unnatural 
or cruel than to confine in a metal box an animal 
such as the squirrel, whose whole career is one 
of intense activity. 

What has been suggested is easily enough done 
if you have a few large trees near you, especially 
if they be oaks or chestnuts. 

The first requisite, of course, is to get your 
squirrels; but in the country or in a village they 
are generally numerous enough, and only ask to 
be let alone in order to stay with you. Even 
some cities abound with them. 

On Capitol Hill, in Richmond, there are great 
numbers of gray squirrels, which are tame enough 
to come and take peanuts and bits of cracker 
and other food out of the hands of the children 
who stroll about those beautiful grounds. The 
shady square in the center of Quincy, Illinois, 
has dozens of fox-squirrels equally domestic; 
and such cities as New Haven and Hartford 
are filled with them all over town. It would 
nowhere be very difficult to get one or two pairs 
and turn them loose in your trees, where the 
chances are that they would stay and bring up 
families. 


The main thing is to gain their confidence. ! 


Never frighten them. Never let the dogs or cats 
chase them, nor the boys throw stones at them. 
Guard them as you would other pets, and they 
will soon understand your friendliness, and go on 
with their work and play regardless of your 
presence. 

If you are patient you may even slowly culti- 
vate their friendship; but I never took the trouble 
to de so beyond the point of teaching them that 
no matter how near I came [ did not mean to 
hurt them. In my opinion a squirrel in the bush 
is worth two in the hand. 

The average boy does not agree with this, 
mainly because he has never thought about it. He 
wants to catch or kill every wild animal he sees, 
not because he hates it or really desires its death, 
or means to make any good use of it, but simply 
to see whether he can do it. The boys must be 


taught to look at the matter differently, and one | acquaintance. 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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which he burrows, as it were, until he 
elbowed out a chamber sufficiently large for his 
family. Sometimes he chooses a hollow in an 
old tree-trunk, where a bed and lining of leaves 
and so forth, are put in. If, therefore, you will 
put up into your trees some boxes, about eighteen 
inches square, with a four-inch hole in one end, 
the squirrels will be pretty sure to take possession 
of them. 

If you happen to have a hollow log about the , 
place, cut off sections of it a foot or two in! 
length, and convert them into houses by boarding 
up the ends. They look better up in the tree-| 
tops, and the tenants seem to prefer them over | 
the ordinary boxes— perhaps because they are; 
warmer. | 

Several houses should be provided, since each | 
family of bunnies is in the habit of moving into 
new quarters as soon as the babies are big 
enough to leave their cradle-home. 

So they circulate from home to home about 
the grove, each newcomer cleaning out the old 
vermin-haunted bedding and putting in new for 
himself. | 

If nut- or acorn-bearing trees grow about your | | 
place, the squirrels will provide themselves with | 
food, although sometimes they may wander al 
good way after it, and thus run many risks of 
being killed by strangers or 
otherwise. It is better, there- 


Much or little of it as the; 
please. This will consis 
mainly of cracked nuts of 





Crumbs of bread-crust, 
cracker, and so forth, will be 
taken, but merely as “side- 
dishes.”” Hickory-nuts and 
corn form the mainstay. 
The squirrels ought to come and get these 
for themselves when they want them— never 
take the provender to them. 
will not be long in discovering where, your 
feeding place is. They are, as you will quickly 
rceive, the most inquisitive of creatures. Every 
ind corner of your place will undergo inspec- 
and the slightest change in any outdoor 
arrangement will be examined by them the 
moment your back is turned. A very short time 
will suffice to teach them, therefore, where to 
come for food when they are hungry. 

One good plan is to build a little shelf upon 
the outer sill of some convenient window, where 
you can easily place a handful of corn now and 
then, and can watch their pretty motions as they 
sit up on their haunches and nibble just outside 
the glass. A rough pole or a small ladder will 
enable them to scramble up from the ground, 
and before long they will become so accustomed 
to what is going on in the room that instead of 
seizing a nut and hurrying away, they will sit 
upon the shelf and eat their luncheon unmindful 
of your scrutiny. 

Another very interesting thing to do is to string 
bridges or runways for the squirrels from tree to 
tree, and to the window-sill where they get their 
nuts. 

Take poles eight or ten feet long, and link 
them closely together, end to end, with wire 
passed through gimlet-holes. Then suspend 
them from the end of some stout, low limb toa 
similar branch in the next tree. Thus you can 
connect the grove together, and the squirrels will 
quickly learn the use of the arrangement and 
appreciate it highly. 





tion, 


It has another advantage in that it enables: 


them to scamper from one tree to another, or 
to run home when frightened without going 
upon the ground, where they are always more 
or less in fear, or wetting their feet and fur 
on a rainy or frosty morning when the grass is 
disagreeable or perhaps buried in snow. The 
enjoyment of watching their gambols and gym- 
nastics on these slender runways will well repay 
you for the little trouble you have taken in 
putting them up. 

The illustration shows how such bridges are 
suspended, and the artist has caught one of 
Bunny’s pretty tricks—that of passing by one 
leaping over the other's back. I have often 
watched this agile manceuver, and have never 
noticed any hesitation as to which should jump. 
I suppose there must be some standard of 
courtesy or rule of the road which they under- 
stand, if indeed they have no way of commu- 
nication among themselves which wise humans 
have not yet discovered; for it is evident that 
if both were to spring and collide in mid-air the 
result would be disastrous. 

This little article does not mean to describe the 
interesting habits and ‘‘cunning ways” of the 
squirrel, which will never cease to afford you a 
subject for amusement and gome serious thought. 
It only proposes to suggest how you can persuade 
the squirrels to live with you, winter and summer, 
uncontined and natural, while protecting yourself 
from their destructive and often unclean propen- 
sities; and to promise that you will derive great 


fore, to give them plenty of : 
food, and let them use as, 


every kind and shelled corn. 


The little fellows | 





enjoyment and much information from such an 
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— ] MILY, my dear.” 

Judge Anthony leaned for- 
ward in his easy chair, as he 
caught a glimpse of his daugh- 
ter passing the library door. 
She came in obediently, and 
her father held out a note 
which he had just received. His hand shook 
a little as he extended it; the judge’s hand 
was seldom steady now. 

His daughter read the note, and looked 
down at him with a glance of joyful sym- 
pathy. 

“Why, father, dear,” she said, “how very 
pleasant this is for you!” 

“Well—yes, yes,” said Judge Anthony, a 
little smile touching his lips. “It is pleas- 
ant—very pleasant, I confess.” 

The note was from a distinguished lawyer 
of the city, and a part of it ran thus: 

“It will give the members of the Pocasset 
Club great gratification if you will kindly 
consent to speak to the toast, ‘The Effect of 
the Hague Conference on the Peace of the 
World,’ at their annual dinner, to be given 
at the Irondequoit Ifouse on the evening of 
December tenth.” 

Emily’s eyes lingered on the note. “I am 
80 glad they have honored you,” she said, 
“though I think they have honored them- 
selves still more.” After a moment she 
added with a little hesitation, “Shall you— 
do you think it best to—to accept?” 

“To accept, my dear?” The judge 
straightened himself in his chair, held his 
fine old head erect and looked up at his 
daughter in surprise. “Why should I not?” 

“Oh—I —” Her eyes fell away from his 
gaze; she studied the note again. ‘I merely 
thought — while of course you would enjoy 
doing it—it might be—possibly—a little hard 
for you —” 

But she dared say no more, for the old 
gentleman was regarding her in a way which 
showed he was hurt. 

“I trust,” he said, with the somewhat 
stately air which he could still assume and 
which sat well upon him, “that you do not 
consider me mentally incompetent to perform 
the task. My physical disabilities have not 
yet turned my brain, I hope.’’ 

“O father, dear,” the girl cried, dismayed, 
and kneeling by his chair, ‘you know I was 
thinking only of the labor it would be to get 
up such a speech—the mere fatigue—and the 
exertion!” 

“Emily,” said the judge, slowly, “you 
perhaps know that it has been to me a matter 
of some regret—l may say sorrow—that I 
should have been forced to retire from an 
influential and honored position several years 
before the age limit would have made it 
necessary. It will be a gratification to me to 
address my fellow jurists once more upon 
such a subject as this.” 

She was looking earnestly up into his face. 
He seemed so like himself as he returned her 
gaze, his black eyes under their heavy white 
eyebrows were so full of light, his voice was 
so firm and his manner so dignified, that the 





misgivings which had seized her gave way: best days, he’s capable of it—now? The} 
before his appeal,— she felt that it was an Pocasset Club—none of the members are any- 


appeal,—and she rose, saying more lightly: 

“T can see just how you feel, sir, and I’m 
sure the pleasure of the work will make it easy 
for you. Ill only ask you to let me lighten 
your labors all I can. Let me copy the speech 
for you when it is done—if you—I suppose 
you —” 

She stopped, dreading to give him pain again. 
But he anticipated her with a smile and a 
courtly little wave of the hand. 

“You are quite right, my daughter,’’ he said. 
“T shall not, at my age and with my infirmities, 
attempt to speak extemporaneously. Those 
who have known me will make excuse for me, 
and allow me the latitude due my years. If 
you will copy my manuscript from my poor 
handwriting and have it typewritten, I shall 
be exceedingly grateful to you, my dear.” 

And so Emily wrote for him a graceful note 
of acceptance, kissed him with her heart in 
her lips and went away to think it all over 
anxiously. 

She had no mother now, and there was only 
one person to whom she felt that she could tell 
her fears. This was her young brother Horace, 
who, although several years her junior, was 
her most trusted confidant. He listened to her 
news with an expression of great surprise. 

“Why, it's—it’s not possible for him, is it?”” 
he asked. “Think of the days when he seems 
so—so—foggy! Do you suppose, even on his 
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“WITH ALL HIS OLD-TIME 


thing but Ph. D.’s and LL. D.’s, and mighty | 
distinguished ones at that. Was it Doctor 
Lockwood who wrote, did you say? That’sa 
great compliment in itself. Emily, suppose he 
should fail!” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve thought it over till I don’t 
know what to think,” she answered, her deli- 
cate eyebrows contracting with anxiety. “We 
can only wait to see if he is able to write at all 
as he used to do. O Horace, what a differ- 
ence for eight years to make in him! When 
Judge Underwood defeated him, I thought 
father was just in the prime of his powers. 
Sometimes I think his disappointment over | 
that made him fail so fast. Horace, he ought | 
not to be a broken old man at seventy-six.’” 

“Perhaps he'll prove he’s not,” said Horace, 
hopefully, and Emily hoped with him for a 
week. Then she saw her father’s manuscript, 
and her heart died within her. 

He had been very busy over it. She had 
found him bending over his desk hour after | 
hour, sometimes appearing to be writing with 
ease, sometimes to be laboring painfully. She 
watched and waited eagerly for the completion 
of the task, but when at last he gave her the 
manuscript, she had not the courage to look at 
it in his presence. With the best excuse she 
could offer she went away to her own room, 
and there she found what she had feared. 

The manuscript began coherently enough, 





BRILLIANCY AND POWER.” 





with an apparent attempt at his old style of 
elaborate introduction. With a rising hope 
she went on down the second page, then 
suddenly floundered in a mass of words in 
which she could find no sound meaning. She 
hurried on, looking for a clue, until she was 
forced to acknowledge to herself that the sense 
was hopelessly lost in a jumble of incoherent 
verbiage. 

She had been graduated from college the 
preceding June, and she was no mean critic of 
literary work. She began to study her father’s 
manuscript with an eagerness which she had 
never before given tu any task. When she came 
upon a page of clearer thought, in which the 
argument the author was struggling to make 
shone out like a crimson thread in a mass of 
dark wool, her heart leaped. Then, as the 
Meaning of the sentences became obscured 
again, her face lost its light, her lip quivered 
with pain, and at last she laid her head down 
upon the manuscript, sobbing as a mother 
might over a just-discovered mental defect in a 
beloved child. 

A step sounded behind her, a voice with a 
note of sympathy in it said softly, “Is it so 
bad, sister?” and her brother’s hand came 
gently upon her hair. 

She lifted a tear-stained face, nodded without 
speaking, and then, as he bent to look over her 
shoulder, covered the sheets with both hands, 
whispering: 

“Don’t look at it, dear, please don’t! I 
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can’t bear that even you should see. Oh— 

poor father!” 

Horace waited silently for a moment, his 
young face stirred with the same emotion 
which shook the slender shoulders below 
hit Suddenly he said, eagerly: 

Sister, don't take it so hard. It’s a tre- 
mendous test for him to write such a speech 
as that now. But if it were in shape, I 
believe he could read it all right. Don’t you 
suppose you could fix it up—straighten it 
out? He’d never notice the change. And 
when he’s a little excited he acts and talks 
as wellasever. Try it, Emily—do!” 

She looked up doubtfully. “I thought of 
it—if I could ever do it! But think, Horace, 
what an audience that will be!” 

“But it would be a speech they could 
respect,” he urged. “There wouldn’t be 
any breaks in it, even if it weren’t quite 
equal to one of father’s old efforts. And it 
would be good, I know it would. You can 
study up the subject. The magazines and 
papers are full of the Hague Conference. 
Think what it will be to him to make that 
speech!” 

Emily rose with the manuscript in her 
hand. “TI think I’ll try,” she said. 

“You're a trump!” cried Horace. “I'll 
hunt up every article to be had.” 

He was as good as his word. He brought 
copies of the leading American reviews, and 
when on top of these he laid copies of 
the best foreign reviews also, she laughed 
outright. 

“You are a dear,” she said. “You’ve 
brought the brightest minds of the world to 
the rescue. I should bea dunce if I couldn’t 
learn something from them all. There is a 
genuine idea—a fine idea —running all 
through father’s work. If only I can find 
out what he meant to say and say it for him 
in some sort —” Then she plunged in. 

She had told her father that she would 
copy his paper before reading it with him, 
and she had led him to understand that this 
would take her some days. Ile had said he 
hoped she found the paper such that she 
should not be ashamed to have it read, and 
she had colored deeply, kissed him and 
murmured, “You know we’re always proud 
of you, father dear.” 

To find out what he would have said and 
say it for him as he would have said it in 
the old days when clearness, conciseness and 
force were the notable characteristics of his 
work, was an effort which tried her very soul. 
She brought out serap-books containing 
copies of his past speeches; she recalled as 
vividly as she could the descriptions she had 
heard of some of his great hours; she even 
kept his photograph before her as she 
wrote. 

During this time it might almost be said 
that the girl tried to assume her father’s 
personality, think as he thought, feel as he 
felt, breathe into her work the spirit of his 
life. It would have been hopeless, had she 
not lived in such constant sympathy with him. 

When it was all done she did not know 

whether she had succeeded or not. She 

carried the manuscript to him with a faintness 
of heart which nearly forbade the carrying out 
of her purpose. She read aloud the opening 
sentences with a voice which shook perceptibly. 

She felt like an apprentice who had attempted 

the work of a master. 

There had been a peculiar expression upon 
his face as she began to read, one that might 
almost have denoted anxiety. It was one of 
his “good days;” Emily was sure that his 
mind was working clearly. As she went on, 
the expression changed to one of relief, then to 
eagerness—pleasure. When at last she looked 
up doubtfully, his eyes were very bright and 
he was smiling. 

“Tt will do,” he said. ‘When I wrote it I 
fancied that there might be points which I had 
not made quite clear, but this seems entirely 
so. It expresses perfectly the argument I had 
in mind. The language is simple; I supposed 
I had used some rather more forcible words 
toward the close than those you have read me, 
but perhaps I have unconsciously assimilated 
the tendency of the times toward less preten- 
tious construction. At any rate, my dear, I 
am quite satisfied —quite satisfied. They 
cannot say the old man’s hand has forgotten 
its cunning—eh, Emily, my dear? It seems a 
long day since T have addressed such an assem- 
blage as that will be.” 

She kissed him and got away before she 
broke down. The strain had been great upon 
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her nerves and sympathy, but the worst was 
safely over. The judge’s eyesight, by the aid 
of the gold-rimmed spectacles, was very good, 
his enunciation distinct, and his manner always 
unexceptionable. With the typewritten pages 
before him and the stimulus of the occasion to 
keep him up, she felt that she had nothing serious 
to fear. 

Yet, in spite of this confidence, when the day 
of the dinner arrived, Emily realized that she had 
dared much. She looked anxiously for her 
father’s appearance at the breakfast-table, and 
noted with relief that he seemed at the threshold | 
of another of those “‘best days” in which he was | 
so entirely himself. She watched over him all | 
day, saw that nothing occurred to disturb or 
excite him, and had her reward at evening when 
he stood before her, dressed for the dinner, the 
carriage waiting at the door. 

He had always looked his best in evening 
clothes ; and she said to herself, as she noted the 
unwonted vigor expressed in every line of his 
still fine figure, the look of pleasure and anticipa- 
tion on his face, that the risk was not too great 
to take, and that whatever impression he might 
make on others, for himself it was to be an 
evening of delight. 

By the courtesy of the club, Emily and other 
ladies were to have seats in the balcony which 
extended round the dining-| hall. They were to 
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strong and effective speech to a magnificent 
conclusion. 

Up in the balcony the girl who had saved the 
day heard with quickened breath the great burst 
of applause which greeted Judge Anthony’s last 
words, She saw those about him eagerly con- 
gratulating him; she recognized the expression 
of sincere admiration upon their stirred faces; 
she felt that if they had invited him to speak out 
of courtesy and regard, they were moved now by 
genuine pleasure. She gazed down smiling, with 
returning color in her face. 

Just then the orchestra, which had played 
throughout the dinner but had been silent during 
the speechmaking, began softly the air of “Auld 
Lang Syne.’’ Instantly every man was on his 
feet, with the warm old words upon his lips. 
When they had sung it through, Judge Anthony 
rose and bowed in his courtly way. The black 
eyes under the white eyebrows were not flashing 
now, and his simple “Thank you, gentlemen !’’ 
had in it a note which brought moisture to more 





enter in time for the speechmaking. 
When, at the hour appointed, she ‘found herself, | 
with the friends who had brought her, scanning 


the brilliant scene below, her first thought was of | 


gratitude. She had secured a position where she 
could look directly down upon her father and 
could see into his face. She felt somehow as if 
from this point of vantage she could still help» 
him, if he should need help. 

His name upon the list of speakers came almost | 
at the close. It seemed to the girl, as speech 
followed speech, that the strain upon him must 
be very great. She watched him anxiously, but 
assured herself after a time that he was listening 
and enjoying with the quiet poise and perfect 
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eyes than Emily’s. It was only a week later 
that Judge Anthony’s friends heard of his sudden 
death. When Emily, after her first sharp grief, 
asked the physician if the excitement of the dinner 
had killed her father, he answered in his grave, 
gentle way: 

“I will not say that is not possible. But I can 
assure you death might have come as readily at | 
any time within the last year, or the year to 
come. You have this to comfort you, Miss | 
Emily. He went at a moment when he had 
made men appreciate him again. I myself had 
not supposed him capable now of such an effort 
as that address. It was great; it was wonderful. 
Men will not forget it. The younger men who 
did not know him in his prime will remember 
him by it. Don’t regret your consent to his 
acceptance, my dear. I think your father himself 
would have had it precisely as it was. It gave 
him perhaps the greatest pleasure of his life; to 
us who heard him it was his farewell—a fitting 
farewell, Miss Emily.” 








IN THE FLAT WOODS. 


By Lewis 


B. Miller. 





‘“THE ROAD WAS BOTH 


HE sun was high when Lep and Cvaly 
-E dragged the empty covered wagon up the 
last hill of the cedar-brakes. 
This was my second day from home. I was 


STUMPY AND SANDY." 


hundred yards I found another pool. Having | 

quenched my thirst, I took the shortest way back , 

to the wagon. | 
Before I had gone fifty yards, something | 


“oxen, unyoked, were in a pen. 
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from the road, I glanced to one side, and near 
the left wheel-track, where one would walk in 
driving, saw the prints of a man’s boots—big 
boots, too—deeply indented in the sandy soil. 

I stood aghast. It is one thing to believe 
something dreadful, and quite another thing to 
have the proof of it unmistakably set before you, 

What should I do—what could I do? While 


! I was debating and puzzling, my eyes followed 


those boot-tracks. How big they looked! The 
fellow must be a very Goliath! I was reluctant 
to pursue such a man, lest I should come upon 
him unexpectedly. With stolen property, he 
would be dangerous. 

But I kept on, intending to learn where the 
‘wagon stopped, and then go forhelp. The tracks 
were plain and easy to follow. 

At last, after I had gone at least two miles, an 


| opening appeared in the woods—a clearing. I 


approached it cautiously, on the side where the 
timber was thickest, and caught a glimpse of 
something white. It was the wagon-sheet. 

“T’ve tracked the thief to his lair!” I thought. 

Curiosity to learn more of this place, hidden 
away here in the woods, impelled me to approach 
closer. Night was now at hand, and I had little 
fear of being discovered. 

A log cabin, a corn-crib, some pens and a stack 
of fodder occupied one corner of a little field. 
My wagon stood outside, near the cabin. The 
One end of the 
cabin and the back side were visible. I was 
anxious to learn if more than one person lived 


‘here. There was a thicket some fifty yards from 
, the cabin door. 


If I could once reach that, I 
could see everything without any danger of 
being seen. 

Withdrawing into the woods, I made a rapid 
circuit and approached the thicket, keeping it 
| between me and the cabin. Slipping into the 
‘bushes, I crawled through them to the side 
nearest the cabin. They were already in full 
leaf, and afforded me perfect concealment. 

Before getting in position to see, I had heard 
some one talking. Looking from under the 


command of himself which in the past had | travelling through a thinly settled region between 
characterized him. the Bosque and the Brazos. Father had started 
When he was called upon at last, Emily felt | me off to the country east of the Brazos to buy 
her heart beating to suffocation. She was alive | some improved cottonseed. The man who had 
to every movement and expression, not only of | the seed to sell alleged that his cotton would yield 
her father, but of the men about him. She | twice as much as ordinary cotton. We learned 
watched to see them turn in their chairs to face _ by experience that it wouldn’t—but that has 
him, heard with a throb of pleasure the hearty | nothing to do with this story. 
and prolonged applause they gave the name of On emerging from the brakes, the road crossed 
“the Honorable Horatio Anthony,’ and then 1a strip of prairie, then entered timbered country, 
listened breathless for the first words from his ' usually known as the “Flat Woods.” The road 
lips. | was both stumpy and sandy. Many of the 


They came, in a clear, steady, assured tone—. stumps stood in the ruts. Frequently a wheel | 


her words. | would run upon one till the wagon seemed on the 


jumped out of some bushes and ran off. It wasa | pushes, I saw, through the rail-fence, a maz 
fawn, a little spotted fellow, probably only a few | sitting in the cabin door. 
days old. | He was just such a man as I had expected 

T pursued it. Why I wanted to catch it or : to find him, judging from his tracks. Big and 
what I would do with it, I did not take time to! : powerful-l looking, with a big, bushy, bright red 
consider, but never in my life had 1 wanted ' beard, he had, in my eyes, a peculiarly ferocious 
to catch anything as much as I wanted to catch | aspect. I could not have imagined a better 
that fawn. Jeader for a gang of outlaws. 

Often I almost seized the little fellow, but it | As he sat in the cabin door, a double-barreled 
would dodge into a thicket and hide till I scared | shotgun rested between his knees. Soon he stood 
it out. Finally it escaped. | up. He had looked big while sitting, but on his 

Then, finding myself out of breath and very | feet he appeared a giant. To my excited visioa 
warm and tired, I sat down on a log to rest. I: he was at least seven feet tall. Even with due 
| had wasted two hours, and would probably have | allowance for my fright, he must have bees 
' several inches over six feet. 


“The assembling of the Peace Conference ; 


point of upsetting ; then down it would come with | 


distinctly marks an era in the world’s history. | a clatter and jolt, and I could not help thinking 
The fact of its existence, the gathering together | | unkindly of those who had made the road. 

of the chosen men of all the great nations,and, Mile after mile of the country dragged by 
their thoughtful, intelligent and, it is to be| without bringing any change. It was all on 
believed, impartial discussion of the things which | a dead level, and overgrown with post-oaks, 
make for peace must, without question, have a | black-jacks, scrub-oak thickets and briers. And 


to spend the night in the Flat Woods. 


After resting, I set out to find the wagon, but | 


After looking long in the direction from which 


in the excitement of the chase I had lost my he had brought the wagon, he sat down again 
bearings. I tried first to find the water, but Several times, at brief intervals, he rose and 
missed it, and at last struck the road and walked looked. Evidently he was expecting the owner, 
along it till I came to a ravine. At first I was and was ready to give him a warm reception 
puzzled. Was this where I had stopped for whenever he should make his appearance. 


great and lasting influence 
upon the progress of the 
world’s affairs.” 

Yes, these distinguished 
men were listening with 
the close attention and 
courteous deference which 
men give to one another 
on occasions like this. As 
Judge Anthony went on, 
his daughter felt that they 
were listening with inter- 
est, even with absorption. 
Could it be possible that 
she had really found the 
scarlet thread, and sepa- 
rated it entirely from the 
tangled wool? 

As he read on, Judge 
Anthony’s voice grew still 
stronger and clearer. It 
took on the ringing tone 
which used to penetrate 
the consciousness of his 
hearers like the vibration 
of a bell. As he neared the 
conclusion Emily suddenly 
recognized with a startled 
thrill that he was using 
words, phrases, sentences 
which were not in the 
manuscript, and that they 
were strong words, effective 
phrases, telling sentences. 

She leaned farther for- 
ward over the balcony with 
an utter absorption which 
her friends noticed, smiling in sympathy. Her | 
cheeks were very pale, her lips parted, her eyes | 
burning. 

Judge Anthony reached the last paragraph of 
his manuscript and flung the sheets down upon 
the table. Standing erect, his white head thrown 
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everywhere, in the road 
and out, was sand, sand, 
sand! The oxen’s feet 
sank out of sight in it, and 
the wagon-wheels kept up 
a perpetual grinding, except 
when they were climbing 
over stumps. 

I met no one, and no one 
passed me. Not a house 
was to be seen. Occa- 
sionally I caught glimpses 
of wild animals as they 
scurried away ‘into the 
forest — deer and turkeys 
and hogs, the last the 
wildest and noisiest of all. 

About noon I came toa 
shallow ravine. This was 
the first evidence I had had 
that one part of this country 
was higher than another. 
A pool of water shining 
through the trees reminded 
me that this would be a 
good place to stop for 
dinner. So I drove out of 
the road and unyoked the 
oxen, 

After watering and feed- 
ing them, I sat down to eat 
my own dinner. The day 
was bright and warm. The 
buds on the trees could 
almost be seen to swell. 

The oxen finished their 
cottonseed and lay down 
to rest. After they had rested half an hour, I 
again put them to the wagon. If the sand con- 
tinued as deep as it had been so far, night would 
come before I could get out of the Flat Woods. 

I had driven back into the road and was about 
to climb upon the seat, when it occurred to me 


| dinner? The surroundings seemed familiar, but | \ 
there were no wagon and oxen. \ 
But there were the wagon-tracks, and there | 


The owner of the wagon had not the slightest 
intention of making his appearance. In fact, 
there were not oxen and wagons enough in Texas 


was the big black-jack to which the oxen had ' to tempt me to expose so much as my little finger. 


been tied. Yes, and there were the egg-shells I | 
had thrown away. 


Soon the man began talking again, in his gruff 
voice. What he said I could not understand. I 


The wildest alarm seized me. The wagon and | watched the cabin door to discover to whom he 
team had been stolen. Some thief had come by, | was talking. There was a dim light in the room, 
and seeing good property without a visible owner, | as of a fire burned low, but it revealed no one; 


back, his black eyes flashing, his voice sounding | that the salt I had eaten with some hard-boiled 

through the hall, he burst into a peroration equal | eggs was making me thirsty. I started for the 

to the most stirring that those present had heard | pond, leaving the wagon and team standing in 
- from his lips in other days. Men moved in their|the road. I expected to be gone only a few 

chairs, leaned forward,—several of the older ones : minutes. 

who had known him best glanced at one another | As I approached the pool, some long-nosed, 

in astonishment,—but all listened as if to one: long-legged hogs tuok to flight. These woods- 

inspired. There was no question in any mind , rangers had been wading in the water, which 

but that Judge Horatio Anthony, with all his: was no longer fit to drink. 

old-time brilliancy and power, was bringing a I kept on up the ravine. After going several 


had gone off with it. 

For the moment despair overcame me. ae 
loss was serious enough ; and then the humilia- 
tion of having to go tramping back home without 
anything! It was too much; I resolved to catch 
the thief if I had to follow him to the ends of the 
earth. 

As I grew less excited, it occurred to me that, 
instead of being stolen, the oxen had probably , 
become tired of waiting and gone on. A few 
moments later I was following the road east, 
sometimes walking and sometimes running. I 
was not tired now. Excitement had taken the 
place of fatigue. 

I walked three or four miles, but I neither saw 
nor heard the wagon. 

Then it occurred to me that instead of going 
on, the oxen might more naturally have turned 
round and started back home. Coming to some 
hard road, I examined the ground and convinced 
myself that Lep and Coaly had certainly not 
passed that way. 

Back I started at a trot. The sun was low 
when I came to the ravine again. 

Seeing how much time IJ had lost by acting 
impulsively, I resolved to be more deliberate. 
The oxen could not turn the wagon without 
leaving the road, and outside of the sandy road 
the wheels would make tracks. 

The tracks were there, plain enough. But for 
excitement I would have seen them at first. 
They circled through the scattering timber as if 
coming back into the road, then bent away and 
led off southward. I followed them eagerly. 

Soon all my fears revived. That the oxen 
should start off through the woods without a 
driver and keep the wagon clear of trees seemed 
to me incredible. After all, my first explanation 
was correct: the wagon had been stolen! 

The wheel-tracks wound here and there, going 
farther and farther from the road. The deeper I 
plunged into the woods without seeing the wagon 
the surer I felt that the oxen were being driven. 





And then, when about three-quarters of a mile 


nor could I hear any reply. 

The matter was explained when a dog rose up 
from where he had been lying. This animal, I 
at once decided, was the man’s only companion, 
and it was to the dog that he had been talking. 

The dog was much like the man. He was of 
a dirty yellow color and unusually large, with 
long, shaggy hair. His general appearance was 
decidedly fierce-looking. They were certainly a 
well-matched pair—the bushy-bearded giant and 
his big, bushy-haired dog. 

At length, after another look, the man shut the 
cabin door, climbed over the fence and started off 
round the field, with the gun on his shoulder. 
Instead of following him, the dog began running 
about. To my unutterable horror he approached 
the thicket. 

Ina few moments the ugly brute had discovered 
me. Running up to the bushes, with every hair 
standing erect, he began growling and barking. 

T was in an agony of terror. The dog came 
nearer, still barking fiercely. I stood up, took 


| out my pocket-knife and opened it. 


Savage-looking as the big brute was, it was not 
he but his master of whom I was in mortal fear. 
In imagination I saw myself discovered, shot 
and buried here in the Flat Woods by the man 
who had taken my wagon and team. That he 
would not hesitate at anything was made 
evident to me by his keeping armed guard over 
what he had stolen. 

“Biggawn, Tobe!” It was the giant’s voice. 
“T told ye if I ketched ye barkin’ at them hogs 
agin I’d whale ye! Come away from there!” 

Tobe ignored this command, and advanced 
farther into the thicket. He was threatening to 
seize me; I could feel his hot breath. In des 
peration I jabbed at his nose with the knife. He 
sprang back, but quickly rushed at me sgail, 
more furious than ever. 

At this moment a stick came whizzing through 
the air, struck the dog’s legs and sent him yelping 
away. 

“Now mind when ye’re spoke to!’’ roared the 
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dant ot he called the dog and patted him on 
the hor™ 
‘rob? Started back, but a gruff command 
recalled him, and the two went on round the 
field together. 

A criminal pardoned on the gallows could not 
have felt more relieved than I. It seemed to 
me that I had come out of the jaws of death. 
Waiting only till the red giant and his dog were 
out of sight, I scrambled out of the thicket and 
fled through the woods. I had had enough of 
that locality. 

After running severa] hundred yards, I threw 
myself on the ground to rest and think. It 
was nearly dark, and there was little danger of 
pursuit. While I was debating which way to 
go for assistance, I heard the report of a gun, 
followed by a barking. Far away as the barking 
was, I easily recognized Tobe’s unmusical voice. 

Springing up, I started back toward the cabin. 
Stolen animals were always taken out of the 
country, and there was danger that when I 
returned with the sheriff the thief and my 
property would have disappeared. I was going 
back to try to get the oxen. 

The cabin was silent and dark. I approached 
it tremblingly, half expecting to see Tobe come 
bounding over the fence or his master step round 
the corner, shotgun in hand. 

But just then I heard Tobe barking again— 
farther away than before. My courage revived 
instantly. I would take the wagon, too. Ina 
remarkably short time I had the oxen yoked and 
put to the wagon, and had started for the road. 

What a noise the wagon made! The woods 
seemed to resound with it. If that big fellow 
was not a long way off, he would hear it and 
start home. 

My progress was alarmingly slow. Sometimes 
T had to leave the wagon and hunt for an opening 
through the woods. At last I came into thick 
timber and had to stop. In the dark it seemed 
impossible to find a way out. I had already 
come far enough to be at the road, it seemed 
to me. 

The moon would soon be up, and I waited 
rather nervously. With its friendly light I 
succeeded in getting the wagon into open woods, 
and soon came to the road. 

While my troubles were thickest, I had vowed 
that if I ever came out of them safely I would go 
straight home and stay there. Somebody else 





“T's LYDIA TREE, | KNOW IT Is, {| KNOW IT Is!" 


could go after the cottonseed, or we could plant 
common cotton. But now I felt differently. In 
fact, 1 was rather elated at having outwitted the 
robber. So I turned the oxen toward the Brazos, 
Without stopping them, I climbed up into the 
wagon and prepared to travel in earnest. 

Now that I was on the road again, I felt safer. 
Not altogether safe, however, for I kept looking 
back and listening, and had no thought of stopping 
till I was out of the woods, if it took all night. 

Before going far I came again to the ravine. 
Something white, stuck against the dark trunk 
of a black-jack where the moon shone against it, 
caught my eye. It was a paper—a notice of 
some kind. 

I had fed the oxen by that tree, and ought to 
have seen the paper if it had been there then. 
Impelled by curiosity, I jumped out of the wagon 
and approached the tree. The paper was a leaf 
torn from a pocket memorandum-book. 

The writing was in pencil, but I read enough 
to learn that it was intended for me. Stopping 
the team, I struck a match and held it close to 
the paper. This is about what I read: 

The undersind has found a yoak of oxens and a 
waggen out in the woods loos. i have waited 3 
owers for the oaner to come. Now i am going to 
take them to my house, 2 miles and a '; dew south. 
Folow the trax. J. Cooksey. 

I leaned against the black-jack wearily. It 
might be supposed that my strongest feeling was 
one of relief, but it wasn’t. Since rescuing the 
wagon and team from the supposed thief, I had 
looked upon myself as half a heru; but now I 
had to admit that 1 was more than half simpleton. 


Instead of looking carefully about the place I had | 


started off imon'<‘vsly, and had failed to see the 
paper Letause, in following the wagon-tracks, I 
aad passed on the other side of the tree. 


Some years later, while teaching school on the | 
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hog-raiser of the Flat Woods. One day I saw 
him In town, with Tobe at his heels, and had a 
talk with him. He was much amused by my 


OST little girls are 
fond of stories, and 
Annie McFarlane was no 
exception to the rule; but 
then, she was the fortunate 
possessor of a grandmother 
who could tell the most 
charming stories in the 
world. Of these Annie’s 
favorite was a really, truly, 
live story that had hap- 
pened to grandmother her- 
self when she was a little 
girl. Annie called it the 
“Lydia Tree Story,” and 
twice a year, for a few 
days at Christmas and for 
a good long time in sum- 
mer, when she went to 
visit her grandmother, they 
began at once with poor 
Lydia. : 

“Haven’t heard anything 
from Lydia Tree yet, have 
you, grandmother?” Annie would call from the 
carriage door. 

And grandmother always shook her head and 
smiled, it seemed a little sadly, as she said: 
| “Nothing yet, my dear.” 

This was the story: 
| , When grandmother was a little bit of a girl 
| she did not have as many playthings as little girls 
| have now, and the few she had were so plain 
‘and home-made that the children of to-day would 
consider them very poor affairs indeed; but to 
grandmother they were simply beautiful. Never 
| having dreamed of anything finer than her simple 
toys, it never oocurred to her that they could be 
thought ugly or ridiculous. 
| Grandmother lived on a large farm not far 
from the city of Boston. As she was the 
only little girl in the family, she was greatly 
petted by every one. In the long winter 
evenings, when there was little to do, some 
of the farm-hands who were clever with 
their pen-knives used to employ their skill 
in whittling out toys for grandmother. 

Sometin:. s they were rough block houses 

that came apart, which you fitted together 





ous trick boxes made of countless small 
pieces of wood, which only those who were 
admitted to the secret could open. Some- 
times they were wooden chains made of 
small links which had been cut from a long 
strip of wood, which grandmother thought 
made beautiful necklaces. Poor grand- 
mother! You see this was long ago and 
she didn’t know any better. 

But the toy of toys which had simply 
filled her little heart with rapture was — 
what do you suppose ?—a white-birch doll. 
Can you fancy such a thing? 

Its head was made of a knot of white-birch 
wood upon which eyes, nose and mouth had 
been painted with yellow paint. It had a little 
blue calico sunbonnet, from under which hung 
two long yellow braids made of braided silk. It 
had a blue calico dress like the sunbonnet. Its 
sleeves were stuffed with rags for arms, and 
it had two little pieces of wood for hands. Legs 
| it had none; but then its dress was very long, 
and grandmother never missed them. 

It must be that little girls who are intended to 
grow up into good grandmothers have grand- 
mothers’ hearts from the first. When this beau- 
tiful doll was given to grandmother, she took it 
without a word, and simply sank down on the 
floor and hugged it to her small breast with a 
rapture which made her speechless. 

“Haven’t you a word of thanks to give John, 
my dear ?”’ said grandmother’s father. He wished 
his little daughter to grow up well-mannered and 
not to be ungrateful. Grandmother simply could 
not speak; but she looked at John with such 
beaming eyes that he understood. 

“That’s all right, little ’un,” he said, as he 
gave her brown head a pat. John must have 
had a grandfather’s heart. 

Grandmother does not remember how the doll 
came to be called Lydia Tree; but Lydia Tree 
she was from the first. Never—until the terrible 
day which we are coming to—was grandmother 
separated from Lydia Tree day or night. From 
that day she forgot to be lonely or to feel sorry 
that there were no little girls with whom she 
could play. Lydia Tree filled all the empty 
places in her heart. 

What secrets they shared! What plans they 
made! And they played together so happily! 
Lydia Tree was always thinking of new games— 
that is, grandmother pretended that it was Lydia 
Tree who thought of them. 

One day in the early summer it happened that 


Brazos, not many miles from the spot of my | there was a great deal of work to be done for 


adventure, I heard a good deal of Cooksey,— 
“Red” Cooksey, he was called,—the hermit 


some reason or other, so grandmother was told 





to take Lydia Tree and go out and play in the 










“ PROBABLY HE HAD NEVER SEEN ANY- 
THING QUITE SO BEAUTIFUL." 


puzzle fashion. Sometimes they were curi- | 





description of the terror with which he had once 
inspired me. Although formidable-looking, he 
was really a rather bashful man. 
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front yard, where they 
wouldn’t be“‘under people’s 
feet.” 

So they went out and sat 
beside the horse-block, as 
it was called, for it was the 
place where the wagons 
always stopped and where 
people mounted their 
horses. The horse - block 
was the stump of an old 
tree with a smoothly planed 
top which made the most | 
beautiful place in the world | 
to play store. 

It was Lydia Tree’s turn 
to be storekeeper that day. 
She was standing propped 
up against the side of the 
block, trying to persuade 
grandmother to buy some 
very expensive kind of 
calico, which grandmother 
was not sure she could 
afford. They were discussing the important 
matter of whether it would wash or not, when 
grandmother heard the clatter of horse’s hoofs 
coming up the road. Both she and Lydia Tree 
forgot the excitement of driving a bargain in 
their interest in seeing who was coming at that 
hour of the morning. 

It seamed to grandmother afterward that at 
first the rider intended to keep on without 
stopping; but just as he came opposite the 
horse-block, his eye lighted on the little girl with 
Lydia Tree hugged tightly under her arm. He 
apparently changed his mind and reined in his 
horse. 

Grandmother was never able to give much of a | 
description of the man. Sbe always had a vague ; 
idea that he was much browned by the sun, that 
his blue clothes were of a queer cut, and that he 
spoke in some way differently from people she 
knew. 

But he smiled down upon her very pleasantly 
as he asked: “Who lives here, little girl?” 

“My father,” said grandmother, promptly. 

And then, as she was really a very polite little 
girl and wished to behave properly, she intro- 
duced herself: ‘An’ I’m his little girl, an’ this 
is Lydia Tree.” 

At the sight of Lydia Tree’s intere-ting coun- 
tenance held up for his inspection, the stranger | 
seemed much affected. Probably he had never 
seen anything quite so beautifal. Grandmother 
‘was very much pleased ; so when he asked her if 
she could get him a drink of water, as he was 
very warm and thirsty, and politely offered to 
hold Lydia Tree while she went to fetch it, she 
consented at once. It would be a pleasant and 
novel experience for Lydia Tree to be on horse. 
back. She was not the mother to deny her child 
any reasonable pleasure or advantage. Lydia | 
Tree was handed up to the stranger, and grand- 
Mother departed for the water. 

It took her some minutes, for the drinking- 
gourd was rather large for her small hands, and 
she had to walk very slowly to avoid spilling the 
water. When she reached the horse-block she 
saw Lydia Tree’s head sticking out from the 
top of the stranger's jacket. She looked very | 





much distressed, grandmother thought, buttoned 
up in that way, with her arms inside. Grand- 
mother felt half inclined to cry. She was just 
about to request Lydia Tree's 
return, when the stranger 
finished his long draft. 

“I think I’ll take Lydia 
Tree now, please,” said 
grandmother, holding up her 
short arm. 

The man cast his rapid 
glance over the yard. There 
was no one in sight. 

“I think you won’t!” he 
said, brutally. 

He gave his horse a sharp 
eat with the whip. It seemed 
to grandmother afterward 
that in one jump they were 
down the road, leaving noth- 
ing behind them but a cloud 
of dust. 

It was several moments 
before her poor little brain 
was pierced with the terrible 
idea that Lydia Tree had also 
gone. For a moment she 
was simply paralyzed with 
anguish. Then, with a cry which brought her | 
mother running from the house, she threw herself | 
on the ground in a tempest of tears. 

It was some time before any one could make 
out what had happened. Poor grandmother could 
only wring her hands and sob: “Lydia Tree! 
O Lydia Tree!” 

When, finally, she had become sufficiently 





“IT WAS CERTAINLY A COMPLETE 
SURPRISE.” 
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coherent to give them some idea of the tragedy 
that had befallen her, horses were saddled and 
several of the farm-hands started in pursuit. 
Grandmother was a great favorite, and every- 
body burned with indignation to think that a 
grown man should meanly rob a little girl of her 
treasure. 

The man had too long a start. Never again 
had grandmother set eyes on him or Lydia Tree, 
although it was many years before she gave over 
expecting them both. She could not believe that 
he did not intend to come back. Her heart was 
sore at the thought of Lydia Tree compelled to 
live among strangers. They all decided that the 
man was probably a sailor who had stolen this 
odd-looking baby-doll, perhaps to take to a little 
child of his own. 

Grandmother’s father tried to comfort her by 
promising that John would make another Lydia 
Tree for her. John somehow understood little 
girls as few grown-up people do. So he made 
her a playhouse instead, for which grandmother 
was secretly very grateful, although she did not 
think it right to say she didn’t want another doll, 
as her father had suggested it. She and John 
became greater friends than ever. He certainly 
did have a grandfather’s heart. 

This story of Lydia Tree was Annie’s favorite 
story. She never tired of hearing it. It was her 
secret conviction that Lydia Tree would return 
some day, although grandmother had given up 
expecting her. She never dreamed that she was 
to have any part in it. 

When Annie was ten years old, her father had 
some business that obliged him to go away over 
to Holland, to the city of Amsterdam. As he 
might have to be there for many months, Annie 
and her mother went with him. It was certainly 
a great experience for a little girl, and to say 
that Annie enjoyed all the wonderful things she 
saw on the journey and the quaint life in that 
carious Old World city would not express it. It is 
only with the part of her journey that has to do 
with Lydia Tree that this story is concerned. 

When Annie and her mother had been living 
in Amsterdam about a month, there was a great 
fair held there for the benefit of some charity. 
Annie’s father had been told that one of the 
chief exhibits was a collection of all sorts of 
curious toys, which the children from all parts 
of the world are accustomed to play with. So 
Annie and her mother went one afternoon. 

It would take too long to tell of all the curious 
things that made up that wonderful collection— 
of the tops from Iceland, kites from Japan, stilts 
from the Marquesas Islands, and what Annie 
called “‘Noah’s Arks” from Africa. 

Of course what interested her the most was 
the collection of dolls. Annie thought most of 
them frightful, and felt a great deal of pity for 
the unfortunate children who had nothing better 
to play with. 

There was a very kind man there who explained 
a great many things to Annie and her mother in 
faultless English. He showed them the most 
primitive form of doll from Mashonaland, Africa. 
Simply a small lump of wood, polished and 
blackened with age, with a few scratches on top 
to represent features. The dolls of the Kaffir 
tribes were a little better; they at least could 
boast of arms and legs. Then there were dolls 
from West Africa, made of hard brown wood 
highly polished. The strangest thing about these 
dolls was that their bodies were made bell-shaped. 
Within the bell hung a bunch of clappers made 
of reeds, which were supposed to represent the 
voice of the doll. 

“I do not think that the little girl finds these 
strange dolls very beautiful,” said their guide, 
laughing. “In one moment I will show you 
some that you will admire more, for they have 
come from the city of Paris. But first I will show 
you 8 quaint doll from your own America. She 
is not very beautiful, either.” 

As they walked on, Annie’s mother stopped a 
Moment to examine some 
object that had attracted her 
eye. She was startled by 
a cry of “Mother, mother, 
mother! Oh, do come here!’’ 

She found Annie dancing 
up and down in excitement, 
waving something wikily 
about, to the great astonish- 
ment of their new friend. 

“It’s Lydia Tree, I know 
it is, I know it is!” cried 
Annie, nearly in tears. 

It certainly was. In every 
particular the outlandish - 
looking doll baby answered 
grandmother’s careful de- 
scription. There was the 
knotted wooden head with 
the yellow paint features; 
the blue calico dress and 
sunbonnet, the yellow silk 
braids, the legless body. 
Annie’s mother was nearly 
as excited as her little 
daughter. With a few words of explanation to 
the curator, she asked permission to take off the 
sunbonnet. She had suddenly remembered a 
part of the story that Annie had forgotten. If 
this really were the long-lost Lydia Tree, her 
name would be found cut in the back of her 
head where John had carved it so many years 
before; and there it was! The curator was very 
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™much amused and interested, but of course Lydia 
‘Tree had to be returned to her shelf for the time 
being, as she was a part of the collection. 

I do not know just how it was arranged, but 
the curator and Annie’s father laid their heads 
together and managed it; but first one of the 
Amsterdam papers published a long account of 
the “Travelled Miss Tree’s” life and adventures. 
Annie could not read it, to be sure, as it was all 
in Dutch, but the paper is one of her most 
treasured possessions to-day. It tells how Miss 
Tree had been sent to the fair by the grand- 
daughter of a long dead Dutch sea-captain, who 
had bought the queer doll from one of his sailors, | 
presumably the very man who had robbed grand- | 
mamma of Miss Tree. | 

At all events, J.ydia Tree crossed the Atlantic | 
once more in Annie's own trunk. After landing | 
in New York they went almost immediately to 
pay grandmother a visit. You can imagine how 
excited Annie was when, almost tumbling out of 
the carriage in her eagerness, she asked the old 
question : 

“Haven’t heard anything from Lydia Tree 
yet, have you, grandmother?” 

“Nothing yet, my dear,’’ said grandmother. 

“Well, I have!” shrieked Annie, and waving 
Lydia Tree before grandmother’s amazed eyes, 
she threw herself into her arms. 

It was certainly a complete surprise; and 
when, after a happy day, Annie came to grand- 
mother for her good-night kiss, she received one 
of even more than usual tenderness. “It was 












the most beautiful present i ever 
received in my life,” she said. 

For many years afterward 
Lydia Tree, after her stormy, 
adventurous life, passed her time sitting in a low 
chair beside grandmother’s bed. 

Grandmother’s glance was sometimes a little 
dimmed when she looked at the old companion 
of her childhood. So many things had happened 
while Lydia Tree was on her travels! 


—_<+ee—___ 


In Sampan and Jinrikisha. 
By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 


NE of the most interesting countries for its 
modes of conveyance, both on sea and 
shore, is Japan. The junks and the sampans 
and the jinrikishas all seem to partake of the 
artistic character of this artistic people. Nothing 
is more charming than the white-winged fleet 
that one sees as one steams into the harbor 
of Yokohama, after the long voyage across the 
Pacific. The sampan men, in their long kimonos 
covered with odd Japanese characters that tell 
for what firm they are working, are picturesque 
sights indeed, as they stand up in their little 
boats bidding for custom. With a long oar at 
the stern of their craft they soon scull the 
passenger ashore, and here a hundred brawny 
Mmen-horses in blue blouses and bare legs are 
waiting with their exaggerated baby carriages to 
carry him whithersoever he will. 

One does not soon forget the first ride in a 
jinrikisha. It is so comfortable to have your 
horse, at the uplifting of a beckoning finger, 
come running to you, tuck you in with a robe he 
has removed from his own shoulders, take your 
directions, and go prancing off at a six-mile gait. 
It was this rare combination of man and horse, 
of speed and intelligence, that delighted me when 
first I made the acquaintance of the modern 
Centaur. 

He would not balk or shy or get skittish. 
He would know a piece of white paper from a 
ghost. He had no fear of the railway trains. 
He did not have to be watched and hauled this 
way and that by bit and bridle, and if he was 
not sure of the road, he simply stopped and 
asked the way of a fellow Centaur. To be sure, 
the thought at first occurred to me that it was a 
degrading occupation he was engaged in, and 
that I ought not to let a fellow mortal draw me 
as if he were a beast of burden. 

“But why should he not draw me as well as a 
barrel of flour or a sack of potatoes?” I reasoned. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Surely one is no more degrading than the other. | and large family. Why should I not applaud 
My man-horse is earning an honest living in an | his honest efforts, and give him all the work I 
honest way, and very likely supporting a wife | can afford?” 





HE Empress was the largest and finest 

freight-steamer on the Great Lakes; there 
were nearly seven thousand tons of coal under 
her hatches when she first came swimming up 
from Lake Erie to Duluth, and every passenger- 
boat and barge and whaleback that she met was 
ready to acknowledge her as the record-breaker. 
One and all they opened their whistles and 
tooted hoarse welcome to the big newcomer—a 
salute that was still more cordial when it became 
known that she, by the help of Jack Halliday’s 
quick wit, had saved the lakes from blockade. 


unexpectedly on a big boat towing one, two 
or three schooners, just as they were round- 
ing the point, might have been embarrassing 
for all concerned. 

The Empress was perhaps half a mile 
from the signal-station when he saw the 


other steamer poke her nose out from behind 

the point. She was a long black steel barge, not 
unlike Jack’s own ship, heavily laden and very 
deep in the water. Behind her, under bare poles 
and drawn by a heavy wire cable, came her single 
consort, a monstrous schooner. Slowly they 
swung round the point, and headed straight for 
the Empress. Being bound down, they had the j 
tight of way, and now the barge blew one short 
blast on her whistle. 

“Keep to the right,” it meant. 

“Keep to the right,” repeated the whistle of 
the Empress, and each boat put her helm a 


Jack was one of her wheelmen, and proud | trifle to starboard. 
of the place—the Empress was so big and 


‘* HE FELT A HAND IN HIS.” 


strong. The coal in this one cargo was enough 
to keep a thousand families warm all winter, 
and her return cargo of wheat from Duluth 
would give New York City bread for weeks. 
As he threw the wheel to port or starboard and 
turned the great vessel’s head this way and 
that, Jack felt that he was one of those who 
kept the world moving. 

If you had been a wheelman on the Empress 
I think that you, too, would have been proud of 
this thing of steel and fire and steam. She was 
alive. Standing at the wheel in the pilot-house, 
Jack was more than three hundred feet from the 
engines, but he could feel their giant pulse 
beating—beating—beating—with a power stupen- 
dous, and never faint and never weary. 

Jack knew the Empress as few sailors know 
their ships, for he had helped to build her. All 
winter, working in a Cleveland shipyard, he had 
watched the vessel rise upon the stocks. The 
steel keel was laid, the steel frames were lifted 
high in air, and the thick steel skin was 
bolted on. Over the six-feet-deep compartments 
of the water-bottom was laid the steel floor of 
the long, dark cargo hold, with the engine-rooms 
at one end and the collision bulkhead at the 
other—the hold crossed at intervals by huge steel 
beams. Overhead were the steel plates of the 
deck. Jack knew all about her, from her stern- 
post to the electric lights on her foremast, and 
he would not have been ashamed to place her 
beside the finest ocean freighter. 

On her maiden trip, the Empress was pushing 
up St. Mary’s River, with Jack at the wheel. 
Thirty miles up from Lake Turon is the narrow 
pass of the Neebish, where the steamer channel 
is only three hundred feet wide and makes a 
sudden turn round the point of the Sailors’ 
Encampment —a capital place for collisions. 
Right there, a short time before, the Douglas 
Houghton had sunk squarely across the channel 
and blocked the river for five days. 

On the end of the point stands United States 
Signal-Station No. 2, a little box of a house with 
a tall flagstaff beside it. There was no flag 
flying, but while the Hipress was still two or 
three miles away Jack saw two big balls, one 
red and one white, rise to the top of the staff 
and hang there. 

“A steamer and a tow coming down the river,” 
it meant. “See that you give them plenty of 
room.” 

Jack was glad of the warning, for to come 





Just then another wheelman came into the 
pilot-house, and Jack was relieved. He was) 
sorry, for he would have enjoyed taking the! 
Empress through that narrow channel, round 
the sharp turn, and past the big barge and her : 
consort. But his trick at the wheel was over. 
Yet as he stepped out of the pilot-house he! 
glanced at the barge aguin, and what 
he saw made him pause. 

“She’s turning too far,” he thought. 
“I wonder if her steering-gear —’’ 

The sentence was never finished, 
even in his own mind, for the barge 
opened her whistle again and let out 
five frantic blasts as fast as they could 
come. 

“Help !—help!—help !—help !—help!”” 

But how to give help? Her bow was 
turning rapidly toward the land, and 
to reach her before she struck would 
be impossible. 

The captain of the Empress rang 
for the engines to stop. 

“Not three weeks since they pulled 
the Houghton out of there,” he mut- 
tered, “and now the river’s blocked 
again! And this is our maiden trip, 
and we’re making twelve hundred 
dollars a day. Too bad! too bad!” 
All the Empress’s crew had rushed on deck, 
except those on duty in the engine-rooms and 
the fire-hold. Loud shouts and the rattle of | 
chains came down the river, and told that the 
barge and her consort were dropping their 
anchors, but the heaviest ground-tackle that 
ever was forged could not have stopped them in 
time. 

The barge turned a little farther toward shore, 
and then her bow stopped. She had struck 
the rocks. But her stern was still free, and 
the current was pushing it round. Slowly it 
swung across the channel, like an immense steel 
gate. A little more, and it would strike the shoal 
on the farther side. Then her consort would 
come crashing into her and go crunching through 
her thick steel plates, the water would come 
pouring in, and she would sink till she rested on 
the bottom. The river would be blocked again, 
perhaps for a week or two. Hundreds of vessels 
would be delayed just in the busiest season. 
The coal-yards of Duluth and the grain-elevators 
of Buffalo would have to wait for the expected 
cargoes, and thousands of people might perhaps 
have to pay higher prices for their fuel and food, 
or else go cold and hungry, all because that 
barge’s steering-gear had not been kept strong 
enough for its work. 

It was all happening a great deal faster than I 
can tell it. The Empress’s engines had stopped, 
but her headway had carried her forward so 
rapidly that by this time she was quite close to 
the barge, and still forging slowly ahead. The 
captain was about to ring for the engines to 
back, when Jack, who was standing beside the 
pilot-house, looked up toward the bridge and 
said, “Can’t we push her round before she 
sinks?”’ 

For one second the captain looked provoked 
that a wheelman should have presumed to make 
a suggestion to him. The next second he looked 
undecided, and the third he rang four bells. 

But it takes a little time to set the engines of a 
biz ship in motion, and it seemed as if the: 
Empress would never start. The captain rang 
again. 

“The old man must be in a hurry,” remarked | 
the chief engineer to his assistant. 

The signal came a third time, and now they 
knew that some desperate game was being played, 
and the Empress quivered from stem to stern 
as the engines put forth all their strength. It 
was a desperate game, indeed, and the chances 
of success seemed small, for already the gate was 
nearly shut. The schooner was about to strike 
the barge on her starboard quarter, and would 
push her still farther round. Then, as quickly 
as she could get under way, the Empress would 
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hit her on the port quarter, and it would be a 
question which could hit and push the harder, 
Between them the barge would be likely to fare 
rather badly. 

But it was not the schooner alone that was 
shutting the gate. The pressure of the Tiver 
current on the barge’s long, deep hull was tre. 
mendous, and against this pressure it must be 
forced back. The Empress’s engines had a 
hard task before them, and it must be finished 
quickly, too, for the water would be rushing 
into the barge’s hold through three big holes, 
one in her bow and one in each quarter. Very 
soon, perhaps in a few seconds, she would be on 
the bottom, and then the gate would be not only 
shut but locked. 

The schooner struck the barge with a crash, 
but the Empress, too, was gathering headway, 
and was almost ready to put in her blow. 

“We'll be there in a minute,” thought Jack, 
and he picked out the exact spot on the barge’s 
side that he would have tried to hit. Just the he 
heard the captain calling to him from the bridge: 

“Go below, Halliday, and watch the collision 
bulkhead! See if it leaks!” 

Jack hurried away as fast as he could, although 
he would have given a month’s pay to stay on 
deck and see the crash. To his astonishment 
he found the one small door in the bulkhead 
wide open. 

“Good thing the captain sent me down,” he 
thought. ‘I’d like to know who did this.” 

The door opened inward, and just as he was 
reaching in to get hold of its edge and pull it to, 
there came a crash and a shock that brought the 
Empress up all standing and made her shiver 
from one end to the other. Jack did more than 
shiver. He lost his balance and pitched forward 
through the doorway and out of sight, struck on 
his head on the steel floor, and lay there motion- 
: less while the water came pouring into the vessel 
‘round the bent and twisted stem. 

The collision bulkhead was a steel wall, built 
across the extreme forward part of the ship to 
keep the water out of the main hold in case the 
bow should be-stove in; and its time of usefal- 
ness had come. Jack had hardly vanished 
through the door when the deck-hand who had 
carelessly left it open came hurrying back to 
close it. 

“Anybody in there ?”” he called. 

There was no answer, and he pulled the door 
to and fastened it on the outside. 

How many minutes Jack lay there he never 
knew, but it probably was not long. The cold 
water roused him, and he scrambled to his feet, 
feeling very weak and shaky. It was perfectly 
dark inside the bulkhead, but he felt his way to 
the door, only to find it closed. He pounded 
with all his strength, which wasn’t very great 
after the fall he had had, and shouted at the top 
of his voice. It was of no use. The man who 
| had closed the door had gone back to the deck, 
and no one heard him. 

The water was rising round Jack’s legs, and 
he climbed a little way up the sloping side and 
sat there, thinking as hard as his damaged head 
would permit him. He knew by the jarring of 
the steel plates under him that the engines were 
working, and working hard; and he made up 
his mind that the whole crew was still on deck 
watching the struggle, and that there was no 
telling when any one would come down into the 
holdagain. However, there was nothing todo but 
to make as much noise as possible. He shouted 
and shouted, and he took his heavy jack-knife 
from his pocket and hammered with it on the 
bulkhead till it seemed as if even the engineers 
in the very stern of the ship must have heard 
him. But nobody came, and after a minute or 
two of this his feet suddenly slipped from under 
him and he slid down into the water. 

Jack dropped the knife and threw out his 
arms, clutching wildly at the bulkhead and the 
side of the ship, but there was nothing to get 
hold of, and he went clear under. He crawled 
out again after a moment, dripping from head to 
foot, and shivering with the cold. His knife 
was lost, his bare fists could not make much 
racket on the steel wall, and for a time he was 
too discouraged to shout. He listened to the 
inpouring water; it was rising slowly, for the 
higher it came the broader was the ship and 
the more it took to fill her; but little by little it 
crept up round his feet, his ankles, and at last 
his waist. He could climb no higher, for the 
side of the vessel rose almost straight behind 
him. So he kicked off his shoes, threw aside 
his coat and made ready to swim for his life. 

The steady jarring suddenly ceased, and he 
knew that the engines had stopped. Had they 
done their work and forced the gate open, or 
had they given up in despair? Or had some 
accident occurred, something that might sink the 
Empress, and would the water keep on rising 
till the hull was full and the deck pushed him 
down to be drowned like a rat ina trap? The 
thought terrified him so that for an instant he 
could hardly keep from screaming, and then he 
remembered that there had not been more than 
two fe‘ water between the Empress’s keel 
and thei ‘+> "the sive. hence she could not 
sink v 

Aft ane 3s 
but he thought they ! 
pulling the Empress away from the wie. 
another moment he was sure of it, for the ligh 
began to glimmer through the holes torn in the 
bow, which up to that time had been buried in 
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e ae of the bare. For a moment Jack 
ypaul#ed in a hope that one of them might be 
yasee PNOUgh for him to slip through, but they 

proved to be only long, narrow rips in the steel | 

plating, partly above the water-line and partly 
delow It. but nowhere more than three or four 
inches wide. Now that they were no longer | 
covered by the barge the water flowed in faster | 
than ever, and Jack was soon swimming slowly | 
back and forth from one side to the other. 

Occasionally he, would stop and strike the ; 
bulkhead with his fist. but it was impossible to 
hit very hard or make very much racket while 
swimming, and every time he lifted his hand 
above water his head went under. It was using 
up his strength for nothing, and at last he gave 
it up, and turning on his back, with only his 
nose and forehead out of water, he lay still and 
floated ax motionless as a log. 

Meanwhile the engines had stopped, and it 
‘was perhaps ten or fifteen minutes before they 
started again. He could feel the jarring even 
when floating free. By that time the compart- 
ment was full to the level of the river, and the 
water had ceased flowing through the holes. 
Jack swam up to one of them and looked out. 

The Empress was just getting under way 
again, anc ahead of her and a little to the left 
lay the barge and the schooner. There was a 
great hole in the barge’s port quarter, and she 
was crowded close to the beach and was lying 
lengthwise of the river, and not crosswise, a8 
when he had last seen her. ‘The schooner, too, 
had been pushed to one side and was lying at 
anchor. There was a space at least one hundred 
and fifty feet wide between them and the row of 
red stakes that marked the other side of the 
deep-water channel. The gate was open, and 
the lakes were free from Buffalo to Duluth. 

The Emprexs had won, and for an instant 
Jack felt a thrill of pride in his ship, and in the 
thought that if it had not been for his suggestion 
she might now be coming to anchor and making 
ready to wait a week for the blockade to be 
raised. But the next moment his heart sank 
lower than ever, for the sight of the green woods, 
the blue water, and the sailors moving about on 
the decks of the schooner and the barge brought. 
home to him the dangers of his own situation. 

He had not been in it more than half or 
three-quarters of an hour, but he was chilled 
to the bone: his head was still aching and 
whirling and singing from the blow of his fall, 
and when he tried again to shout, his voice was 
so weak that he knew no one would hear him. 
He might not be missed till it was time for him 





My day it wears onward ‘twixt spinning and weaving; | 
‘The noise of men’s laughter, the cry of their grieving 
Drift slow by my thorn-tree like drifting of snow, 
And on the old branches the new blossoms blow. 


has been stated that Scotsmen combine a 
| tendency to foreign settlement with the most ! 
passionate love of their native land. | 

If this be true, there are many, I venture to 
believe, in the great continent of America ready | 
to extend sympathy and ,understanding to their | 
toiling kinsfolk in the Highlands and islands of 
Northern Britain. Wide is the Atlantic, but its | 
waves dash with equal force and majesty upon, 
the coast of Labrador and the cliffs of the Butt 
of Lewis. 

The American, whose forbears spun and 
sowed in the old country, can teach us many ! 
lessons. Ile ever reminds us, in the full vigor of ' 
his new life, of the treasures of a past which we | 
possess and only half appreciate. Finding us 
forgetful of all but the pressure of up-to-date 
conditions, he sails across the main to use wealth 
and influence in rescuing from decay old build- 
ings, old institutions, even old superstitions. Ie | 
shows in practical ways honor wherever genius : 
has reared its head,—as witness the new Kuskin | 
Hall at Oxford,—and he struggles, although , 
sometimes it is a thankless task, to keep our eyes | 
open to the purer forms of art, of culture, of 
social economics, which have been evolved at last | 
in our old world from the slow but glorious | 
growth of the ages. ‘ 

Remarkable as it is for its wonderful scientific , 
discoveries, few can deny that the nineteenth ; 
century has made for ugliness. The hideous | 
factories, the machinery, the squalid aw lings of | 
great cities vividly support the assertion. | 

Only during the last decade a revulsion of 
feeling has arisen. The Sleeping Beauty has 





che had fallen overboard. 
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to take his trick at the wheel again, and he 
would be dead long before that time. Even then 
probably no one would think of looking for him 
inside the bulkhead. It would be supposed that 
Probably his body 
would lie in its huge steel coffin till the ship 
went into dry dock for repairs. 

“I mustn’t give up,” he said to himself, but 
he felt in his heart that there was no hope. Yet 


, hope and help came. 


Slowly and cautiously, for her head was down 
on account of the weight of water in her bow, 
the Empress passed the wreck, and now she 
was abreast of the signal-station. She was only 
a few rods from the beach, for the channel has 
been dredged out so that steamers can pass close 
to the end of the point. Two or three young 
men were standing in front of the station, and 
Jack saw them point to the dents and gaps in 
the ship’s bow. Instinctively, and without 
realizing for the moment that it might be his 
salvation, he thrust his hand through the hole 
and waved it to them. 

For an instant they stared in amazement. 
Then Jack saw them jump into a small boat and 
pull out toward the FEimpress, shouting at the 
tops of their voices. The engines stopped again. 
There was a thud as the rowboat struck the 
Empress’s bow. Tie felt a hand in his, and he 
gave it one squeeze and then fainted away. 

It was a very white and limp-looking young 
wheelman who was hoisted up through a small 
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parts of the Highlands stand somewhat aloof; in| From the number of whorles found in pre- 
a sense, through their tremendous importance, | historic remains in Scotland, their use must be 
they represent not a mere question of art and | very ancient, yet the spindle is still to be seen at 
sentiment, but a serious problem. work on the hillsides, employed for its original 
The people of the Highlands and islands have purpose of spinning. It is also used occasionally 
little land to cultivate. Their homes, most of | for twining together different colors of thread, 
them still built after a primitive fashion, with | when the spinning is done by the well-known 
thick stone walls, thatched roof, no chimney, | spinning-wheel. There are niceties about the 
tiny loopholes for windows, cling to the rocky ‘ use of this little machine, such as the adjustment 
sides of hills. Enter any of these cabins, and of “tension” and so forth, which make some of 
through the wreaths of blue curling peat smoke the older workers as unwilling to let their 
you may see an old woman seated spinning by unskilled daughters practise on it as a musical 
the fire, and beyond, in the corner, the family | virtuoso would be to entrust his ‘‘Cremona” to a 
loom, where the women of the house spend | “scraper.” 
so many laborious hours in their struggle for 


daily bread, while the men “follow the sea,” a 
precarious way of life. 
The work done by these crofters and cotters is 


Dyeing and ‘‘Wauking.’’ 
The next process is dyeing, and whether this 


beautiful and useful. That is unquestionable. | is done “in the wool” or “in the thread,’’ there 
The industry has existed since time immemorial, | is a final treatment in an ammoniacal liquid, 


from Ossianic days, when one 


came slowly from the setting sun 
To Emer of Korda, in her clay-piled dun, 
And found her dyeing cloth with subtile care. 


called by the Iighlanders ‘“‘fual,”” which removes 
the last traces of oleaginous matter, and prepares 
the wool for receiving and retaining the dyes. 
The securing of uniformity of tint or shade has 


But more than this, the success or failure of | hitherto presented some difficulty, and this is 
the industry at the present time means life or’ partly due to the imperfection of the apparatus 
death toa people; that overmastering power,— | in common use, and to the usual habit of meas- 
machinery,—bas taken it by the throat and uring the dyeing material merely by the handful. 
written extinction in grim letters on its brow. | The ordinary dye-pot holds but a few hanks, 





hatch in the forward deck; but they held him 
upside down till some of the 
water had run out of his mouth, 
and then they thumped him and 
rubbed him and worked his arms 
like pump-handles, and did various 
other things; and after a while 
he opened his eyes. They rolled 
him up in hot blankets and put 
him to bed, and by and by the 
captain came round to see him. 

“Well,” he said, “how are you 
getting along ’”’ 

“I guess I'm all here,” said 
Jack, in a rather weak and shaky 
voice. “I see you opened the 
river,” he added. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “the 
Empress did the work, — there 
won't be any blockade this time,— 
thanks to you! I don’t believe 
any one else would have thought 
of bucking into that barge and 
shoving her out of the way.” 


Tie 


By 
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his labors and those of his co-workers—Carlyle, | 
Morris, Rossetti and the rest—have not been 
altogether in vain, that their splendid condemna- | 
tions and appreciations will bear fruit in a: 
dawning era. i 

Men’s eyes see again, men’s minds live again, | 
men’s hands fashion again. 

Already the revival of handicrafts which tlour- 
ished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is 
taking root throughout Great Britain. At the 
annual Exhibition of the Home Arts and Indus- 
tries in the Albert Hall in London are to be 
found exquisite bookbinding from Chiswick, 
specimens of the Della Robbia pottery from 
Birkenhead, fine, hand-woven linen from the 
Ruskin Industry at Keswick, and so many other 
presentments indicative of this growing artistic 
feeling that it would be impossible to enumerate 
them here. 


The Motive of the Revival. 


In these efforts there is no headstrong ambition, 
for, to use the wise sentences of Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, the economist: “It is, in a word, a 
practical informal attempt of a civilized society 
to mark out for itself the reasonable limits of 
machine production, and to insist that ‘cheapness’ 
shall not dominate the whole industrial world to’ 
the detriment of the pleasure and benefit arising 
from good work to the worker and consumer. 
Such a movement neither hopes nor seeks to 
restore mediwvalism in industry, nor doves it 
profess hostility to machinery ; but it insists that 
machines shall be confined to the heavy, dull, 
monotonous, and therefore inhuman processes of 
work, while for the skill of human hand and eye 
shall be preserved all work which is pleasant and 
educative in its doing, and the skill and chAracter | 


slept her sleep, the Fairy Prince, in the form of of which contribute pleasure and profit to its 


enlightened public opinion, has struggled over | 


every obstacle nearer to her arms, and the last | 


use.” 
Yet, in connection with all this, by sheer force _ 


of the great prophets of the century. John Ruskin, | of circumstances, the home industries of Harris 
did not die without opportunity to know that | and Lewis, of Shetland, of Sutherland and other 


The Scottish Home Industries Association has | and when the next batch of wool or thread is 


been formed to combat this power; to ensure, 
with all the force of practical knowledge and 


passed through a new decoction, and the tint 
tested by merely raising the streaming mass for 


sympathy, a legitimate trade for these people; to a moment on the end of a stick, the effect in the 


INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE COTTAGES. 


fight their battles against the ills of competition 
and “truck”—in fact, to keep open, for this 
generation at least, a wide channel for the 
distribution of the beautiful homespun cloth. 

In a short article like this it is impossible to 
sum up every detail of the manufacture, or 
to find scope for a description of the legends 
connected with the pathetic surroundings of the 
workers. I would, however, transcribe, as shortly 
as possible, for those who have not learned High- 
land folk-lore and Highland customs at their 
grandame’s knee, the processes of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving. 

After the wool packets are opened out and 
roughly sorted or stapled according to quality 
and length of fiber, of which there is considerable 
variety in the same fleece, the wool is cleansed 
from the grease derived from contact with the 
sheep (and the various protective “dipping” or 
“bathing’’ processes to which that animal is in 
autumn subjected). This is done by steeping in 
a hot liquid. 

Dried and shaken up and still further “‘sorted,’”” 
the wool is then passed through the provess of 
carding or combing, which lays its fibers in the 


| same direction.‘ This is effected by means of 


a pair of implements like hair-brushes, with the 
handles at the sides and set with metal teeth. 





- interlock, v 


‘The wool is now nearly ready to be spun into : 


thread. The distaff and spindle were, from very 
early times, used for this purpose. The former 
is a staff about four feet long, fixed in the 
spinner’s waist belt on the left side, or more 
commonly in her upturned outer skirt, which 
thus forms a pocket in front for carrying the 
clews or balls of thread. To the projecting head 
of the distaff the wool, previously cross-carded 
into inch-thick loose cylinders,—in which the fiber 
has now assumed a sort of spiral arrangement,— 
is tied in an open bunch or bundle. From this 
it is fed out by the left hand of the spinner to 
the spindle, which is held at starting in the right 
hand, and afterward swings from it. The spindle 
is a rounded piece of wood, about a foot long and 
half an inch in diameter, loaded at the lower end 
by the whorle, which acts as “‘fly-wheel,’’ and is 
generally made of stone, often a disk of steatite, 
about the diameter of a bronze penny, and 
weighing over an ounce and a half. 

Some wool, drawn out from the store on the 
distaff, to which it still remains attached, is twisted 
into a kind of thread and tied to the middle of 
the spindle, from which it passes upward and is 
fastened by a simple hitch to a notch near the 
spindle-head. This is then twirled by the right 
hand, and as it spins, dropping slowly toward 
the ground, it twists all the woot up to the 
distaff. The spinner’s hands regulate the speed 
and further supply, and thus determine the 
thickness of the thread. From time to time the 
thread is coiled round the shaft of the spindle into 
a ball, and a new hitch made, till the clew is large 





web is often disappointing. 

Technical instruction, how- 
ever, has done much, and will 
do more, to improve this. 
Mineral dyes are now being 
used in conjunction with 
those of vegetable origin. 
Among the most useful 
plants and herbs for produc- 
ing colors are alder-tree bark 
and dock-root for black, 
bilberry and elder for blue, 
rock-lichen and rue-root for 
red, broom, furze bark and 
heather for green, and St. 
John’s wort, sundew and 
bog-myrtle for yellow. 

The dyed thread, washed 
in salt water if blue, or in 
fresh if of any other color, 
is next woven into a web at 
the cottage hand-luom. Then 
comes the process of “felting” 
or thickening, called ‘“‘wauking” in the north, 
probably from its being chiefly effected by the 
feet. The microscopic projections on the fiber 
en the web is beaten wet, and as the 
“wauk-mill’”’ is apt to overdo the work, turning 
out a texture hard, stiff and heavy, the old process 
is still preserved in the Highlands of Scutland, 
and secures a fabric soft, supple, and sufficiently 
dense to be wind- and weather-proof. 

The following description is taken from a 
paper read before the Gaelic Society in 1885: 

“In the ILighland districts women make use 
of their feet to produce the same result (felting), 
and a picturesque sight it is to see a dozen or 
more I[ighland lassies sit in two rows facing 
each other. The web of cloth is passed round in 
a damp state, each one pressing it and pitching it 
with a dash to her next neighbor, and so the cloth 
is handled, pushed, crushed and welded so as to 
become close and even in texture. ‘The process 
is slow and tedious, but the women know how 
to beguile the time, and the song is passed round, 
each one taking up the verse in turn, and all 
joining in the chorus. The effect is very peculiar, 
and often very pleasing, and the wauking songs 
are very popular in all the collections.” 






Durability of the Work. 


While to this method of “felting” the web 
something of the softness of the genuine home- 
spun is due, it is also worthy of mention that the 
longer-stapled wools are Jess liable to become 
matted and hard under the thickening process, 
of whatever kind, than those which are of shorter 
fiber. 

Now it is only with the longer-fibered wool 
that the Ilighland wheel can work. Its very 
imperfection, then, as an instrument, or rather 
machine, becomes of advantage as a guarantee of 
durability, as well as of comfort in connection 
with the work which it turns out, for whereas 
the mil] can use up almost any sort of wool, 
however short in the fiber and inferior in quality, 
the wheel can only use the best, and this is, in 
the end, the cheapest. 

The commercial and practical side of the 
question is of course the important side, and 
that is still unsettled. For some time it will 
undoubtedly be an up-hill struggle to find an 
adequate market for the cloth. Many a pour 
spinner has been turned away with clouded 
brow to carry the result of the toil of weeks to 
her cabin because the supply is exceeding the 
demand; but the enthusiasm which people who 
really appreciate artistic handiwork, combined 
with the best wearing qualities,—above all, the 
interest which visiting Americans have mani- 
fested, and the considerable orders for these 
goods which have already come from America,— 
encourages those who are promoting the enter- 
prise to believe that, in time, financial success 


enough to be slipped off and a new one begun. | will come also. 
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Current Topics. 


The twenty-fifth city in the United 
States in the order of population has by the 
present census more than double the number 
of people contained in the twenty-fifth city of 
twenty years ago, and nearly a third more people 
than in the city of that rank ten years ago. 

An ancient philosopher said that in 
sleep every man has a world of his own; when 
awake, all men have one world in common. So 
is it also with nations. When China awakes, 
she will recognize and share in the privileges 
and blessings of the larger world which now 
seems so smal! and unreal to her. 

“ Now would I give a thousand furlongs 
of sea for an acre of barren ground,” says 
Shakespeare's character on the storm-smitten 
vessel. The winter's tale of wrecks on our 
coasts has begun, and in the agony of great 
peril how precious must seem a single foot of 
American soll beyond the waiting reefs and 
treacherous sands! 








One of the pleasantest features of the 
recent New York State Conference of Charities 
and Correction was the number of young men 
whose work in the field under discussion made 
them prominent figures in the convention. Of 
the heads of college settlements, a large majority 
were men who have not yet reached middle life, 
and many other noble charities were represented 
by workers who are giving to humanity the 
strength which is the glory of young men. 

Some idea of the diversity of conditions in 
the State of Texas may be gained from the fact 
that there was held within its borders a few years | 
ago, at nearly the same date, a drainage confer- 
ence and an irrigation convention. One was at 
Galveston and the other at San Antonio. Some 
persons were thus studying means of lessening 
the amount of water over a large area, while 
others sought to increase it, or rather to make its 
supply for agricultural purposes more regular. 

A diary of more than sixty years ago contains ' 
two entries appropriate both to athletics and to! 
the season: 

“December 21st. Started for home on foot 
and arrived—forty miles—after twelve hours on 
the road. I was not much fatigued.’’ 

“December 28th. Started back to college at 
five in the morning. It was very stormy and 
the snow four inches deep. A little lame—but 
happy.” 

The writer was sixteen years old, and his 
name was Rutherford B. Hayes. 

The establishment of an American bank 
at Calcutta, backed by abundant capital and 
able business men, is a suggestive incident in 
the history of India and America. As an illus- 
tration of our rapidly growing trade with the 
East, It is stated that one American house alone, 
interested in this enterprise, has more than one 
hundred agents in India, and has at all times 
merchandise to the value of almost one million 
dollars in transit. America’s part in the busi- 
ness of all Oriental countries seems destined 
henceforth to be a leading one, and to meet the 
requirements of these new conditions, American 
banking-houses will inevitably follow the cargo 
and the flag. 


The report of the work of the Dead-Letter 
Office for the last year shows one branch of the 
government service of which it is no longer 
feasible to center all the business in Washington. 
It was found that the despatch of dead-letter 
matter from the Philippine Islands to Washington 
not only involved great delay, but on account 
of the difficulties of language, prevented the 
handling of it to the best advantage. So a dead- 
letter office has been established in Manila, and‘ 
business between this country and the islands 
is conducted in the same manner as between the 
United States and any other country of the 
Universal Postal Union. ‘The same is true of 
Porto Rico. ‘The dead-letter office first established 
there was abandoned, but has since been revived. 

The anecdote which follows must 
undoubtedly be accepted as both authentic and | 
official, since it is contained in a report to the 
State Department by an American consul. One 
of the duties of a consul is tu discover, if he can, } 
and make known to his countrymen all openings 
for profitable business in the district within 
which his jurisdiction lies. Accordingly, we are 
told how the Germans at .\ix-la-Chapelle received 
an American circus. The magnitude and char- 
acter of the bill-posting and the rapid erection 
of the huge tents filled them with astonishment. | 
On the day of the circus not a workman went 
to the factories, and spindles lay in astonished } 
idleness, The tents were crowded at each 
performance, Vane antipathies against the 
United States were changed to respect and awe, 
any farther achieveuent: being deemed possible | 





| above an American circus!” 
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for Americans. That commerce follows the flag 
is a trite assertion. The Aix-la-Chapelle consul 
seems to add, “especially when the flag waves 
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CAPACITY, 


We receive but what wo give, 
And in our life does nature live. 
8. P. Coleridge. 
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On the Threshold. | 


ACH generation which has witnessed the | 
end of a century may have felt as we feel, 
that its own period was the grandest in 

the history of the world. Succeeding ages, with | 
the advantage of a longer perspective, have some- 
times modified the verdict, as time may alter our | 
own estimate of the century just closing. In the | 
light of the present, however, no period of the 
Christian era except the first seems worthy even 
to be compared with the last hundred years in 
the richness of its fruition and the extent of its 
influence on human life. 

The material progress of the century has been 
amply set forth. There is not room even to 
summarize it here. All the modern wonders of | 
electricity, the railroad, the steamship, the daily ‘ 
paper as we know it, most of the machinery 
which lightens labor, the discovery of anzsthesia, 
with the miracles of surgery—these and a host of 


COMPANION. 


Jocated than this one is, with a park, a river and | The tired mother, busy with her mending, is 
a lake included within the three-hundred-and-| borne into far, strange lands. The stirring 
fifty-acre site, and the plans seem to show that | scenes of history or fiction march before her, and 
space and scenic features have been wisely utilized. ' while she works she is also uplifted and 
It will be interesting to note the effect, in such | refreshed. : 

surroundings, of the coloring of “The Rainbow; It is one of those games at which “any number 
City”—for although the exterior of the buildings | can play,” and in which the pleasure increases as 
is to be covered with staff, as at Chicago, the , the circle of players widens. 

Buffalo plan is to paint the staff in accordance 
with a carefully studied chromatic scheme. 

As for the exhibits themselves, perhaps the 
best assurance of novelty resides in the fact that 
Buffalo has chosen to hold a Pan-American 
Exposition, not to reach out for those familiar | is impressed anew with the prominence 
curiosities—so to speak—that have been travelling | of the older members, particularly in the 
from one World’s Fair to another ever since the | House of Representatives. It seems to be only 
days of the Crystal Palace. “All America” by waiting that one can get into a place ot 
comprises within itself a world’s resources; and | important legislative service. How does a man 
it is his own hemisphere, its productions and its | make his stay in Congress a long one? 
possibilities, that an American needs first to| The length of one’s career in the House depends 
know. somewhat upon the tradition of the district which 
the member represents. In certain places it is 
“customary to give a man two terms,’’ or three 
terms, as the case may be, and so to distribute 
honors. A member must possess most distin. 
guished ability to set aside custom. 

' A Congressman who achieves long service 
‘usually represents a district which his party 
holds by a substantial majority. If he is once 
defeated for reélection, as often happens in a 
close district, another candidate is apt to be 
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Old Members. 
A Congress assembles each year the country 
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_ OVE SHALL BREAK IT. 
This heart hath walls that anger never shook; 
But love shall break and take it with a look. 
Frederick Langbridge. 
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other things occur to every reader. 

But it is in another direction that we must 
look for the real significance of the age. It lies ' 
in things moral and spiritual and intellectual, 
rather than in things material. It is in the 
feeling of pity for the suffering of animals, the 
growing opposition to war, the better care of 
the sick and the insane, the changed attitude | 
of the state toward criminals, the growth of 
temperance sentiment and the more general | 
feeling of fellowship and brotherhood between 
man and man. The nineteenth century might 
well be called the age of compassion. Therein 
lies its true glory. 

This is the thing to keep in mind as we step 
forward into the new year: To remember the 


| modern science and industry. 


, without success. At length it was discovered | 


The Romance of Agriculture. 
chosen to make the next canvass. Hence many 


pe R *iv0n-" of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
congressional careers date from the last political 


1900,”" is not a thrilling title for a book, | 

nor would one expect it to cover much 
, that is striking, picturesque or romantic. Yet . emocrats 
the reader who studies the volume bearing this | pomne ae ieaentinas few Mentions 
title may find himself agreeably disappointed. ' survived. Most of the men who then went 
It does contain much that is striking, much that ‘ down were not again nominated. In 1894 there 
Is picturesque; and the record of what has been occurred a corresponding Republican sweep, 
accomplished in some of the divisions of the’ with a similar effect upon the minority party. 
bureau may well be considered the romance of | These are the influences at bome—local tradi. 
Take, for example, the division of entomology, | Deaear ae eed ee Phat = 


which is concerned with the study of insects, and Congressman himself may do to control it is 
see how it utilizes science in the practical business \ another and more obvious matter. 


of “making money.” There had been many 
attempts to raise Smyrna figs in this country, all 





| 


that the failures were due to the absence of an Heroes in Humble Life. 


Howards and Judsons and Peabodys, the Flor- , insecl which, in the East, fertilizes the blossom 
ence Nightingales and Father Damiens whose Of the fig-tree and makes it fruitful. The depart- 
work is the noblest legacy of the age, and to strive | Ment imported some of these insects, cared for 


CLOISTER has recently been built in 
Aldersgate Street in London, on the wails 
of which are to be placed memorials of 





t» carry into the new century, and to intensify, | them through the winter, liberated them in the the deeds of heroism of English men and women 


the spirit with which they blessed the old. | 





Cutting the Isthmus. | 


HE long voyage of the Oregon from Cali- 
T fornian to Cuban waters, at the most 
critical period of the war with Spain, served, | 
as nothing else had done, to crystallize public 
sentiment in favor of building a canal to connect | 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The progress 
of the noble battleship was watched with admi- | 
ration, but also with a sense of impatience that 
communication between the eastern and western 
coasts of the United States should be subject tu 
such delay and hazard. 7 
Before that notable achievement a canal across 
the isthmus had seemed to many Americans a! 
desirable undertaking, which might be realized 
in the remote future. Since then the canal has . 
been regarded almost as a national necessity, the | 


fig-orchards of California, and as a result six | in humble life. 
tons of excellent figs were this year packed and, Four such tablets have already been erected, 


i shipped. The secretary himself estimates that | the inscriptions on two of them reading as follows: 


. = many “Walter Peart, driver, and Harry Bean, fireman, 
the value of the fig industry to California will not of the Windsor Express, on July 18, 1898, whilst 


be less than a million dollars @ year. F; ‘being scalded and burnt, sacrificed their lives in 

Two other importations by this division are saving the train.” “Mary Rogers, stewardess of 

not less interesting. Each is a practical applica- | the Stella, March 30, 1899, self-sacrificed by giving 

tion of the lines : _ up her life-belt and voluntarily going down in the 
a flea 


Has smaller fleas that on him prey; sinking ship.” : 
‘And these have smaller still to bite ‘em, | Nothing can be more inspiring than this public 


And 60 proceed ad infinitum. | recognition of the bravery and self-sacrifiee of 


A ite has been brought from Africa to | obscure heroes and heroines. Westminster Abbey 


ry is crowded with the tombs of England’s mighty 
prey upon the minute insect which causes the | dead—her great warriors on land and sea, her 


olive scale; and a fungous disease contagious poets, her statesmen, ber authors. Each puts 
among grasshoppers and fatal to them has been forth a silent claim to have helped mankind, and 
imported from Natal and taken to Colorado and ; pleads to be remembered by his country; but 
Mississippi, where it has already destroyed great until now there has been no public recognition of 


swarms of locusts. 

These are only illustrations—perhaps the most 
striking but by no means the most important—ot 
the work which the Department of Agriculture 


these humble heroes. 
| Why should not Americans follow the example 
\of the builders of the church in Aldersgate? In 
" almost every village church in England are tablets 
recording the names of men belonging to the old 


construction of which should be entered upon | !s doing; a work which almost inevitably recalls county families who have died in battle in India. 


with the least possible delay. 


' Dean Swift’s profound remark, that “whoever Africa or the Crimea. Above the memorial often 


The Isthmian Canal Commiasion declares | Could make two ears of corn or two blades of hangs the torn and blood-stained battle-flag under 
strongly in favor of a canal across Nicaragua, as | 8788 to grow upon a spot of ground where only Which they fought and died. 


preferable to the Panama route. The distance 
across the continent at Nicaragua is one hundred | 
and ninety miles, but for nearly one hundred and | 
thirty miles the ronte traverses Lake Nicaragua 
or follows the San Juan River, which greatly 
reduces the amount of cutting necessary. . 

The estimated cost, considering the magnitude 
of the undertaking, is not excessive. The diffi-, 
culties of construction will stimulate American | 
engineers to surmount them. Inasmuch as both | 
of the great political parties have declared in| 
favor of a canal, the project will doubtless be | 
sanctioned by Congress; and it may be expected | 
that treaty arrangements giving the United States | 
a free hand in the construction will be made 


without difficulty. 
O iting people,” as Max O’Rell jocularly | 

termed us at the time of the Chicago 
Fair, is that we have learned how to build, 





en 


“The Rainbow City.” | 
NE of the advantages of being “an exhib- 


one grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind, and do more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put together.” 


———~+0e—___ 


Reading Aloud. 


HE season of the shortest days and the 
Ak longest evenings has come, and the leisure 
hours which are always given so largely to 
outdoor recreation during the summer will now 
be devoted more to indoor reading. 
The occasion seems a fitting one to say a word 


on behalf of a practise never so popular as it ; 


ought to be, and perhaps somewhat less followed 
now than in former times: the practise of reading 
aloud. 

The habit, like mercy, blesses him that gives 
and him that takes. To read to one’s self is 
often to be satisfied with a knowledge of words 
as they appear to the eye. To read aloud is to 
acquire also a knowledge of words as they sound. 


| Why should not every American village from 
Maine to California keep a record of its sons 
| who have sacrificed their lives for their brothers. 
not only the soldier, but the physician, the poor 
engine-driver, the hospital nurse? It would be a 
proud story which would furnish inspiration w 
every boy of the village in years to come; a word 


of cheer: 
that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart agato. 





———— 


Subtle Distinctions at Sea. 


T* division of society into “sets” and 
“cliques,” more or less exclusive, and more 
or less self-satisfied in comparison with 
those below and envious of those above, is a 
phenomenon by no means more prevalent near the 
top of the social scale than near the bottom. 
Relationship to certain families, residence in 
, certain neighborhoods, occupation in certain 
‘trades or professions—it is in accordance with 


‘such tests as these, not with those of personal 
| Worth, that tip-tilled noses sniff scorn at the n- 
| truder, or pursed lips relax into smiles of welcome. 


There is nothing which will so surely correct 
mispronunciation. Nearly every reader will 


exhibitions. In Paris, last spring, the spectators ! recall words which he has long known by sight, 
began to arrive before the carpenters left: but but with which he has never taken the trouble to 
now in Buffalo, although the Pan-American | acquire a speaking acquaintance. While he 
Exposition does not open until May, most of the reads only to himself he can slur them over or 
buildings are under roof and within a month will give them some makeshift pronunciation, which 
probably be ready for the installation of exhibits. serves to identify them and saves the trouble of 
Indeed, in the case of Buffalo such evidences | consulting the dictionary. But let him adopt the 
of intelligence and forethought have been numer- | practise of reading aloud, and sooner or later 
ous. Perhaps that is because Buffalo has had the | some of these old verbal acquaintances. will meet 
matter on her mind for several years. Originally him face to face, to reproach him with his neglect 
it was planned to hold the Exposition in 18%, on | and shame him with his ignorance of their names. 
Cayuga Island? near Niagara Falls, and in 1897 | 
President McKinley drove the first stake to mark | recompendation. The practise of reading aloud 
the building line. The Spanish-American War brings increased vocal power and tends to estab- 
intervened; but almost as soon as it ended the lish the habit of an agreeable inflection and a 
scene of operations was transferred to Buffalo distinct enunciation. 
itself, and the people of that enterprising city Lastly, it makes the other members of the 
willingly prepared to expend ten million dollars. — family partners in the pleasure and mental stim- 
An exhibition could hardly be more pleasantly \ ulus. It is not alone the reader who is enriched. ' 





‘ 


In the cultivation of the voice lies a further | 


| But if—to perpetrate an Irish bull—there is any 
; Place on the face of the earth where one might 
‘hope to escape such artificial discriminations, 1t 
is upon the ocean, where it seems as if the first 
I fine salty gale of wind must blow them clean 
laway, like so many cobwebs. Yet at sea, too, 
and in the varying branches of the seafaring life.— 
not counting the differing ranks on shipboard 
upon which discipline and efficiency must depend, 
—there is a social scale, distinctly recognized. 

Two delightful anecdotes in flustration of it 
were related by Mr. Dana—the Mr. Dana of “Two 
Years Before the Mast’—to Mr. W. D. Howells. 
It was considered, he declared. “very noble to 
deal in furs from the Northwest, and very ignoble 
to deal in hides along the Mexican and South 
American coasts.” 

Naturally, therefore, every captain preferred to 
be in the fur-carrying trade; but once upon a time 
two vessels, one engaged in each of the two trades, 
met in amid-ocean and entered upon the usual 


2CE 
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use dialogue Yegarding their respective ports 


of ‘aeperture and destination. It was the honored 
tur-cot Tier Who had begun the conversation, and 
trom her came, through the trumpet, the final 
question: 

«what cargo?” 

After all, hides and furs are both pelts; and the 
challenged captain, ylelding to temptation, roared 
back recklessly, “Furs!” 

There was 8 moment of hesitation; then, word- 
ing his suspicions as considerately as possible, 
the other captain shouted back, “‘Here and there 
a hom?” 

The grand East-Indiamen, with their beautiful 
build, their rich cargo, and the Eastern aroma of 
rumance and splendor that ever attended them, 
were veritable kings of the seas. One of these, 
says Mr. Howells, met a little Atlantic trader, 
which hailed her. 

“She shouts back through her captain’s trumpet 
that she is from Calcutta, laden with silks, spices 
and other Orient treasures, and in her turn she 
requires like answer from the sail which has 
presumed to enter into parley with her: ‘What 
cargo? The trader confesses to a mixed cargo 
for Boston; and to the final question her master 
replies, in meek apology, ‘Only from Liverpool, 
sir!’ and scuttles down the horizon as swiftly as 
possible.” 


————~+1>—__. 


IRISH FUN. 


The quaint repartee and whimsical humor of an 
Irish witness give a fillip of excitement to the 
dullest court-room. Quite recently, says a writer 
in the Green Bag,a woman asked for a warrant 
against a man for using abusive language in the 
street. 

“What did he say?” asked the magistrate. 

“He went foreninst the whole world at the corner 
of Capel Street, and called me, yes, he did, yer 
wuship, an ould encommunicated gasometer.” 

“He called me out of me name,” said a witness, 
in @ case of assault. 

The judge, trying to preserve the relevancy of 





the witness’s testimony, said: : ‘| 


“That’s a civil action, my good woman.” 

The witness’s eyes flashed fire as she looked up 
at the judge, and retorted, ‘“‘Musha then, if ye call 
that a ‘civil action,’ ’tis a bad bla’gard ye must be 
yerself?” 

A witness was once asked the amount of his 
gross income. 

“Me gross income, is it?’ he answered. ‘Sure, 
an’ ye know I’ve no gross income. I’m a fisherman, 
and me income is all net.” 

“No man,” said a wealthy but rather weak- 
headed barrister, ‘‘should be admitted to the bar 
who has not an independent landed property.” 

“May Lask, sir,” said a witty and eminent Irish 
lawyer, ‘how many acres make a wiseacre 2” 

The element of the unexpected which charac- 
terizes Irish fun crops out in other places beside 
the court-room. It may be an old story, but it is as. 
perennial as its subject, of the priest who preached 
& sermon on “Grace.” “An’, me brethren,” he 
said in conclusion, ‘if ye have wan spark av 
heavenly grace wather It, wather it continually!” 

Another priest who had delivered what seemed 
to him an excellent and striking sermon was 
anxious to ascertain its effect on his flock. “Was 
the sermon to-day to y’r liking, Pat?” he inquired | 
of one of them. 

“Throth, y’r riverence, it was a grand sermon 
entirely,” said Pat, with such genuine admiration 
that his reverence felt moved to investigate: 
further. 

“Was there any one part of it more than another 
that seemed to take hold of ye?” he inquired. 

“Well, now, as ye are for axin’ me, begorra, I’ll 
tell ye. What tuk hoult av me most was y’r 
riverence’s parseverence—the way ye wint over) 
the same thing agin and agin and agin.” 





————~+ee—___. 


CONDENSED REPROOF. 


Occasionally there is {to be found a proprietor 
of a second-hand bookstore who is something 
more than the nature of his business would seem 
to indicate. He regards his old and rare volumes 
rather as a collection than a stock of goods, and 
experiences a pang when he parts with one. 

A filppant young man dropped into a second- 
hand bookstore kept by a man of this kind. 

Taking down several choice old books from the 
shelves, he fingered them carelessly and replaced 
them. They happened to treat of abstruse subjects 
and did not appeal to him. 

“Are any of these books for hire?” he asked, 
carelessly. 

“No, young man,” sharply answered the pro- 
prietor. “They are for lore.” 


—_+o>—___—__ 


ONLY HALF TRUE. 


The following is an opinion doubtless to be 
shared by many Americans who heard Matthew 
Arnold lecture during his stay among us. After 
his return to London, at the close of his first 
American tour, he visited Mrs. Procter, the widow 
of “Barry Cornwall” and mother of Adelaide 
Procter. 

The lady was then eighty years old, and in 
giving Mr. Arnold a cup of tea, she asked, with 
the pardonable frankness of age: 

“And what did they say about you in America?” 

“Well,” said the literary autocrat, “they said I 
was conceited. They said my clothes did not fit 
me.” 

“Well, now,” commented the old lady, “I think 
they were mistaken as to the clothes.” 


oe 


GOOD - BY. 


Since the death of Lord Russell many pleasing 
anecdotes have been told of him, and among them 
one which is marked by an intimate touch of 
family affection, appealingly human. 

His youngest son was about to sail for South | 
Africa, as lieutenant in an artillery regiment. 
As the transport parted from her moorings, the 








' remembrance. 


) the cabin to look over his prize he saw a small 


“I gave that boy of mine a college education. I 
ined fo e es | 


you suppose he repaid me? The first thin; 


) “you might 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Lord Chief Justice, standing on the pier, eagerly 
scanning the faces which lined the vessel’s 
bulwarks, was unable to discover that of his son. 

Disappointed, and yearning for a parting look, 
he raised his fingers to his lips, in the manner 60 
familiar to boys, and emitted a shrill whistle. 
The evidently familiar call brought young Russell 
to the side of the vessel, and father and son, 
gazing wistfully into each other’s faces, waved 
what proved to be a last farewell. 

The act was characteristic of the man, and a 
hearty cheer from those who heard and saw 
testified to the fulness of human sympathy when 
a “touch of nature” moves it. 





A Charming Souvenir 
For Companion Subscribers. 
The Puritan Maid Calendar. 


The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
1901 Is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. a 
The large portrait 
head is an exact copy of 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J Paul Selinger. 

a 
Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture Is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
Dermanent ornament. 

a 

This Beautiful 
Calendar 

is published exclusively 
by The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 





THIS SMALL CUT SHowS. 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 


ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 


Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
Sent to any address upon request. 





SAVED BY A CONTRIBUTION-BOX. 


The conduct of American privateersmen in the 
early wars between this country and England was. 
often daring. Their deeds were done mainly in 
the cause of liberty, but were not always char- 
acterized by the spirit which makes a story! 
found in a London newspaper of 1814 worthy of 


A trading-vessel laden with wheat from Cardigan, | 
Wales, was taken in the Channel by an American | 
privateer. When the captain of the latter entered 


box, with a hole in the top, on which the words 
“Missionary-Box” were inscribed. On this the | 
American sald to the Welshman: | 

“Captain, what is this?” pointing to the box 
with his stick. | 

“Oh,” replied the honest Cambrian, heaving a 
sigh, *’tis all over now!” 

“What?” said the American captain. i 

“Why, the truth is,” said the Welshman, “that | 
I and my poor fellows have been accustomed 
every Monday morning to drop a penny each into 
that box for the purpose of sending out mission- | 
aries to preach the gospel to the heathen; but it 
is all over now.” 

“Indeed,” answered the American captain, “that 
is very good.”” i 

After pausing a few minutes he said: “Captain, 
Tl not hurt a hair of your head nor touch your 
vessel,” and he immediately departed leaving the 
owner to pursue his course to his destined port. 








GROSS INGRATITUDE. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton used to fell the story of 
a band of good women who furnished the means ! 
for educating a poor young man for the ministry, 
who rewarded their kindness and self-sacrifice 
by preaching his first sermon from the text, ‘Let | 
your women keep silence in the churches,” 


Somewhat similar was the experience of Editor 
Gaby, of the Whangville Patriot. He tells It in, 
is wise: 


economize, but I did it. Through my ! 
acquaintance with a friend in the big city T got’ 
him a job on a first-class city newspaper. ‘I could 
have made good use of him in my own office, but 
I wanted to do better for him than that. Howde | 

1e 

after he got his chair warm in his new job, by 
George, was to write a two-column burlesque on 
country printing-offices!” $ 





THE NEAREST WAY. | 


| 

The crooked streets of Boston are a source of | 
wonder to many visitors. A Boston daily paper 
tells of a Western man who was a guest at the 
Parker House, and went out for a walk. 

He had several hours at his disposal, and 
wandered about leisurely but aimlessly until he 
was tired with his long walk. He supposed that 
he must have walked over six miles, and dreaded | 
the long walk back to the hotel. Stepping up toa 
policeman on a corner, he asked to be directed the 


‘nearest way to the Parker House. 


“Well, sir,” said the policeman, courteously, 
across the street to the front door, 
but if I were you, I'd walk over on the crossing.” 


He was nearly opposite the hotel. 





COMPANION, 


For re ing Coughs, Sor: 
and diseases of the Brouchial Tube 
can be found than 





Throat, Asthma 
no better remedy 
Brown's Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 













STAMPS, 
Did you 
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ever to 


stop 
think that the well-known 
cooking experts, Mrs. Rorer, 


Mrs. Ewing, Marion Har- 
land, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Owens, Mrs. Parker, Miss 
Willis, Mrs. Hiller, all use 
and recommend 

WHITE COTTOLENE 
in preference to all other 
cooking fats ? 

Is not their opinion of 
value to you? Try a pail of 
WHITE COTTOLENE 
and ‘you will find that your 
food will be more delicious, 
appetizing and wholesome 
than ever before. 

There is no hog fat in 
WHITE COTTOLENE. 

Expert Cooks are unani- 
mous in their praise of 
WHITE COTTOLENE 
and use it in preference to 
all other cooking fats. Mrs. 
Ewing, who is dean of the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) Cook- 
ing School, says: 

“White COTTOLENE is absolutely neutral, 
perfectly odorless and flavorless, and conse- 
quently much superior to lard as a frying 
medium and shortening agent. It is more 


economical, cleaner and more wholesome 
than lard for all cooking purposes.” 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 








awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, Lia 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
This is the third 


award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER’S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
ve 


are always uniform in quality, 


chocolate in the world. 


absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co, Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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Emerson said, ‘‘ Shallow men be- 
lieve in luck—strong men in cause 
and effect."" Every one appreciates a 
row of beautiful sound teeth set in 


healthy pink gums, but you cannot 
get 


the effect without the cause. 
RUBIFOAM and the effects will 
ce care of themselves, 


25 Cents Everywhere. 
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ane pianancy of that most plea 
ing of chafing dish delicacies- 
Welsh Rare-bit—is more delightf 
still when served right hot from tl 
dish, spread upon Bremner’s Butt: 
Wafers—a new, crisp, light and flak 
wafer with a delicate seasoning of sal 


BREMNER’S 
Butter Wafers 
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are carried in the pockets of ove 
eight million people—are know 
everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical pe 
fection, accuracy and durability. 
Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
are sold by Jewelers everywher 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 
Booklet Free. 
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ROM its high turret’s starry face 
The Temple of the Ages flames 

Its signal to a restless race, 
And o'er the blast of human fames, 
Tike song of waters, strong and sweet, 
Like solemn thunder clear and bold, 
Its mighty midnight chimes repeat 
The summons on its dial told. 


Hushed Babel kneels. A sobered flock, 
We count the moments lived no more 
While that eventful twelve o’clock 
Beats warning at th’ Eternal Door. 

Nor cares one vanished year to say 

Its parting at the grander close 

Where vast behind us rolls away 

A cycle of a hundred snows. 


Between the centuries are met. 

Our losses—and our gains, that climb 
So high what wonder we forget 

The silent larcenies of Time? 

We stand upon the cardinal hour; 
The former, feebler things have passed ; 
In younger life but elder power 
The new-born period rules the last. 


No farthing tapers gleam to-night; 
‘We burn the cosmic ether-fire. 

Our very worship owns the might 

Of Matter bent to Mind’s desire.’ 
Divine Invention, gracious Muse, 
Has winged the feet that toiling trod, 
And harnessed with metallic thews 
The elemental laws of God. 


The truth their candle-vigil saw, 

Who watched that «istant morning in, 
Has widened till its lightened law 
Makes human thought to freedom twin, 
And faith since yesterday began 

Has caught hope’s sunbeam on the sea, 
And followed Love across the span 
From Horeb hill to Calvary. 


Bells of the young Age! Ring for that 
Whose billowing years have ebbed away! 
Life's ark is on its Ararat, 

Ang midnight measures day with day. 
Bu®ever for yon dawning world 

Let old Devotion’s altars burn, 

The covenant rainbow hang unfurled, 
And Mercy’s wandering dove return. 


————_+0> ___ 


His Mother’s Love. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| whispered: ‘‘Mother, you loved me into being 


good.’ Who will say that prayer and patience, 
tenderness and trust for the sake of one we love 
are not worth the courage and the effort that 


| they cost? 


———_~+42 ___ 


Emily Geiger’s Ride. 


N the firing-line woman may be worse than 
O an Insignificant unit, but if she cannot | 
shoot straight she can and frequently does , 
ride as straight as a man, and show a man’s | 
resource In emergency. As a natural result each | 
war has its collection of state und national 
heroines. Emily Geiger was South Carolina’s 
heroine of the Revolution, and her claims to 
respect and remembrance are set forth below: 


In the spring of 1781 Gen. Nathaniel Greene 
attempted to capture the most important post 
In upper Carolina, but being advised of rd 
Rawdon's Tapid approach with a large British 
force, he withdrew across the Saluda River, and 
was pursued by Rawdon to the Enoree River. 

Rawdon’s forces were reported divided, and 
Greene considered it imperative to communicate 
with General Sumter, who was stationed on the 
Wateree River, so that, united, the two might 
make an attack on the British general. 

General Sumter was over a hundred nyles away, 
with many rivers and forests intervening. More 
formidable than these were the British soldiers 
Auardin every road leading to the south, and the 

‘ory inhabitants of the country between the twe 
patriot forces. There was some difficulty in findin; 
& man willing to undertake the mission, but a girl 
of elghteen came to General Greene and offered 
her services. ’ 

She was Emily, daughter of John Geiger, at 
ardent patriot who was crippled and unable to 
bear arms, and she begged an opportunity to do 
something for her country. She was a good horse- 
woman, and knew the roads for many miles. 

General Greene hesitated to send this defense- 
less girl on so perilous a journey, but finally 
her insistence prevailed. He gave her a written 
message to Sumter, which she memorized before 
beginning her Journey. 

On the evenitg of the second day, after she had 
crossed the Saluda River and was approachin: 
the broad Congaree near Columbia, three 
Rawdon’s scouts appeared in the road in front, 
As she came from the direction of the enemy and 
fave evasive answers, Emily was taken into Lord | 

awdon’s presence. He was suspicious and sent | 
for two Tory women living three miles distant to | 
search the prisoner. 1 

During the few minutes that she was left alone 
Emily tore up and swallowed the paper on which + 
General Greene’s despatch was written, and her 
secret was safe, although every seam of every 
garment was ripped open by the women searchers. 

When Lord Rawdon permitted ber to continue , 
her way, he furnished her an escort to the house 
of a friend several miles distant, and there a fresh 
horse was given her by the patriot. 

Setting out gala as soon as it was prudent, 
Emily continued her ride through swainp an 
forest, where the darkness was Intense, until | 
daylight, when, with the exception of the time lost , 
at British headquarters, she had been twenty-four 
hours in the saddle. 

At three o'clock on the afternoon of the third 
day the brave girl rode into Sumter’s camp, and 
although almost fainting from fatigue and hunger, 
delivered clearly the message from General 











HARLES DAGGART was one | 
of three children. When he was 
a boy his father deserted the: 
family and was not heard of 
again. All the care of the 
children and the home fell upon 
the mother. In addition to her 
sorrows and burdens, she found 
herself very poor. Every effurt 
‘was made, every energy strained to rear three 

lovely little ones. Night and day she toiled, 

growing steadier and calmer with the struggle’ 





as her bitter memories receded, and as the living ; 
demanded greater watchfulness and care. 

The boy grew up wayward, with curly hair, 
with bright, affectionate ways, with many evil 
tendencies—how like his father! Fear of his 
future chilled the mother’s heart, and love of the | 
lad warmed it. She was like a thermometer 
plunged now into cold, now into hot water. It 
is a wonder that her frail frame held together 
at all. 

The time came when it seemed that she could : 
endure the struggle and uncertainty no longer. | 
Charles began to stay out late; he evidently ' 
drank at those times—not much, but enough to 
portend future danger. At such crises a mother’s 
Jove can do little but watch and pray over her 
easily tempted boy. No matter how late he 
came in, she greeted him with a kiss and tucked | 
him into bed as if he were still her little child, 
and then she said her prayers for them both as ; 

she always used to do. 

Suddenly the Spanish War came, and with it 
the harvesting of so many thousands of young 
men. This mother’s son was one of the first to 
enlist, and with death in her heart she bade him 
good-by. 

“You’ll write me, dear?” she said, at the last. 
She did not dare to ask him not to drink and 
associate with evil men. He knew how she felt 
about that. 

Week after week went by, and no letter came 
from her boy at Chickamauga. But one day 
she received a letter from the first lieutenant: 
of his company, telling her to come quickly. | 
Charles was very ill. | 

When she arrived he lay in the hospital, | 
stricken with death. Typhoid fever, more fatal | 
than Spanish bullets, had done its work. She’ 
bent over her boy,—the most erring, the dearest 
of her children,—and her eyes questioned him 
piteously. 

“I’ve tried,” he whispered, “I have tried to be 
alfferent.’” 

“Tle has kept good company,” said the lieu- 
tenant who had written the letter, “‘and has been | 
a good boy.” 

But the lad was now too weak to talk much 
with her. Ie spoke but twice after this. { 

“T would rather die as I am than live as I. 
was,” he said, feebly. Just before he died he | 
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Greene, It is said that in one hour Sumter was 
ready to inarch, and soon after joined General 
Greene. In consequence of this union of the 
American forces Rawdon was compelled to retreat 
to Orangeburg, and later, despairing of success, 
he sailed for Europe. 

Two weeks after her ride Emily Geiger returned 
home. General Greene presented her with a pair 
of earrings and a brooch that are still in existence, 
as ls » beautiful silk shawl presented to her by 
General Lafayette on the occasion of bis last visit 
to this country. 





College Window- Breaking. 


HE latent savagery and boyishness of the 
college student a century ago found expres- 
sion in ways and acts unknown, even un- 
thought of, iu colleges of to-day. Mrs. E. Berkeley, 
in writing of her son’s life at St. Andrews Univer- 
sity, hints at one of the rough customs of that 
period. 

7, was 
him to 


On entering the university, Mr. Berkele: 
called upon by a college officer, who asked 

deposit @ pound to pay for the windows he might 
reak. 


“But I never broke any windows,”’ objected the 
young man. “Why should I do so here?” . 

“You will do it ut St. Andrews,” was the reply; | 
and the pound was given perforce. 


At the end of the term several students cried, 
Now. for the windows! Come, it is time to set 
off.” 


Mr. Berkeley then for the first time found out 
why his pound had been demanded. He was asked | 
to join the crowd of boys, and very naturally | 
asked what was to be done. 

“Why, break every window in college!” 

“For what reason?” 

“For no reason that we know of, save that the 
boys always do it at the close of every term. It's 
merry sport!” 

Mr. rkeley declined to Particlpate in such 
sport, and being of pleasing yet dignified mien, he 
was listened to. “I never did such a thing at 
Eton, even when I had more wine than was good 
for me, and I should be ashamed to be guilty of ; 
such a wretched picce of folly as a young man.” 

He spoke so sensibly on the subject that most | 
of his fellow students were dissuaded from the ; 
window-breaking revel, and from that year, 1780, 
the practise was discontinued. 


| 
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Electric Shocks. 


LINEMAN on an electric road, who had 
A received a slight shock, described it as 
follows: “I felt as if I had swelled up 

and burst.” An experienced electrician, writing 
in the New Orleans Times-Democrat, gives his. 
sensations more fully. *: 


The sensation ot an ordinarily severe shock is 
famillar to the majority of people and ts not 
especially peculiar, but a knock-out dose of the 
current Is something entirely different. 

I was splicing a@ connection in a 
and mistook an arc-light feeder, which had sagged. 
down, for a dead wire. I had a pair of pliers in 
my left hand, and attempted to push It out of the 


wer-house 


'I 


COMPANION. 


but it was nothing like a stroke of Ii 
twinkling of an eye. On the contrary, several 
seconds seemed to elapse, and the feeling was so 
entirely different from what 1 had always imagined 
it would be that it never entered my mind that I 
had been shocked by a high power current. 

Then, as nearly as I can describe it, my over- 
strained tissues appeared to give way, somethin, 
exploded in my brain like a hundred-ton gun, an 
everything became black. Almost immediately, 
or so I could have sworn, I opened my eyes an 
found myself on the floor, fully conscious, but 
very weak. 

As a matter of fact I had been hurled a dozen 
feet. What I imagined had consumed at least 
a tenth of a second had possibly occupied a 
thousandth part of a second, and I had been 
unconscious fully two hours. 

My experience simply shows what we have 
often observed in dreams, that under abnormal 
conditions the brain loses all conception of time. 
am pretty positive, from questioning » number 
of people, that everybody who survives a shock 
from @ current over a certain voltage has an 
experience very similar to my own. 


tning or the 








HAT mock is this of summertide, 
That blue like August’s melting deeps 
Broods softly where earth’s still heart sleeps 

Beneath cold meadows white and wide! 


From out gray skies this wind should blow, 
That cbills the soul within my breast; 
Yet radiance clear is in the west, 

And shadows lie across the snow. 


It is no mock—this Sky, this Sun, 
But promise of the hastening days 
When down the waiting woodland ways 
The wakening thrill of spring shall run! 
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A Christmas Present for 
Freddy. 


| emotions. Some readers will laugh at it; 
others will be indignant; and every boy 
that reads it will be glad his name is not Freddy 
resent, 


Keedick. 

“I think I shall have to get a Christmas P 
for little Freddy Keedick.” said Mrs. Dillingham 
to her husband one evening early in December. 

“Don’t you think you have enough little nephews 
and nieces to provide for in that way?” asked Mr. 
Dillingham. 

“We have enough, that’s true, but Mrs. Keedick 
was so very Kind when Nellie was sick in the 
summer, that I feel somewhat under obligation to 

er.” 

“Then I would get Freddy a Christmas present, 
by all means. hat do you suppose would be 
suitable?” 

“I have not been able to make up my mind as 
tothat. What do you think?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me!” 

“T have an idea!" exclaimed Mrs. Dillingham. 
“Dll make a call on Mrs. Keedick this afternoon, 
and try to find out what sort of a present would 
be acceptable to Freddy.” 

In pursuance of this resolve, Mrs. Dillingham 
was shown into Mrs. Keedick’s parlor on the 
a(ternoon of the next day, and after a few pre- 
liminary exchanges of opinion on unimportant 
matters, the conversation was led around to 
Christmas by the caller. 

“I suppose Freddy receives quite a number of 
gifts each Christmas,” said she. 

“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Keedick. ‘He has a 
few relatives who always remember him, but 
really the presents we appreclate the most are 
those his pape and I give er 

“That fs because you know what pleases him 
best,” sald Mrs. Dillingham. 

“Yes, that’s it. I haven't much patience with 
the toys that his Uncle Henry and his Aunt Polly 

ring.” 

ue Winy not?” 

“Oh, I prefer something useful! Now that 
French clovk on tie mantel there has given me 
more satisfaction than any other present Freddy 
has ever received at Christinas.” 

“Was that a Christmas present to Freddy?” 
asked Mrs. Dillingham, in surprise. 

“Yes. We needed a clock In this room, and [ 
told Mr. Keedick that as we had to Ft Freddy a 
Christmas present we might as well buy him a 
clock.” 

“Does Freddy like it?” 

“Well, he doesn’t exactly go into raplures over 
it, but I find it very useful indeed. Then Freddy 
has plenty of trash given to him at Christmas, so 
that it really doesn’t matter. Then I ltke him to 
have useful things, you know. That writing-lesk 
there was another Christmas present to Freddy.” 

“But that is a lady’s writing-desk.” 

“I know it is. You see I had decided that he 
ought to have a writing-lesk because it would be 
so useful, but when 1 went to buy it, I could not 
find a desk suitable for a small boy. However, I 
saw that lovely lady’s desk for sale at a bargain, 
and I thought it would be sinful to lose the oppor- 
tunity of getting it for Freddy, as I had gone out 
for the very purpose of buying him a desk.” 

“T see,” replied Mrs. Dillingham. 

“Then those lovely vases In the parlor, which 

‘ou have admired so often, are also some of 

'reddy’s Christmas presents, The way we hap. 
pened to get them was this; Mr. Keedick could 
not think of anything useful to buy for Freddy 
last Christmas, and I happened to think of those 
vases, which I had seen at such a very reasonable 
price in a store down-town. The parlor was so 

are of ornaments that we needed them very | 
badly, and so I went straight out and bought 
them for Freddy.” 

Mrs. Dillingham rose to go, and as Mrs. Keedick | 
followed her caller to the door, she continued to 
explaln how much more sensible it was to give | 
children useful presents rather than gimcracks, | 
which are broken in a week or two. 

Mrs, pilinghen went home, and surprised her 
husband with the announcement that she had 
decided to give Freddy Keedick a handsome sofa- 
pillow for Christmas. 
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An Australian Dog Story. 


N Australian tells in the London Spectator 
the story of a dog, which is interesting to | 
and intelligence. 





way with them. So much I remember perfectly. 
hen all of a sudden [ had a most extraordinary 
sensation. I felt as if my blood were expanding 
and swelling every vein In my body to the last 
pitch of tension. 

The great arteries in my neck seemed to stretch 
until they were as big around as ship cables, and 
were suffocating me with their pressure; and I| 


had the same bursting feeling in my eyeballs, my 
tongue, my nostrils, and even the roots of! my 








hair. 
All this came over me with terrific swiftness, 


those who love to study canine character | 
He writes from Melbourne. 
While walking with a lady friend along Studley 
Park Road, Kew (a suburb of Melbourne), ona 
very quiet afternoon some time ago, we were 
surprised by a large St. Bernard dog, which came , 
wp to us and deliberately pawed my leg several | 
Mes, i 
Our perplexity at his extraordinary behavior 
was perhaps not unmixed with a little misgiving, 
for he was an animal of formidable size and | 
strength; but as he gave evident signs of satisfac-* 





HE following short story will excite various | for his life. 


ja distance up the road. One 


| and Yooking round anxiously to see 
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in front,—at intervals looking roun 
we vers following,—we became interseae® ar 
When we had followed him about forty yards, 
he stopped before a door in a high garden wall, 
_ . 


it we were 
noticing, reached up his paw in the dire 
Nin etretehing forth hand Le 

yn stretching forth my nd" to unfaste: 

door, his pleasure was exhibited in a most cue 
takable manner; but when he saw me try in vain 
to open it, he became quiet, and looked at me 
with an expression so manifestly anxious that 1 
could no more have left the Fr animal thus than 
I could have left a helpless little child in a similar 
position. 

With eayér attention and expectancy he listened 
while | knocked, and when at last some one was 
heard coming down the garden path, he bounded 
about with every sign of unlimited joy. 

Now here was one of the so-called “brutes,” 
which, failing to get in at a certain door, cast 
about for a way out of the difficulty, and seelng Us 
some distance down the road (we were the only 
Persons in sight at the time), came to us, attracted 
our attention, took us to the door and told us he 
wanted it opened. 

We agreed that the animal had shown a play of 
emotion and intelligence comparable to that of a 
human being; and, indeed, we felt so much akin 
to the noble creature that we have both, since 
then, been very loath to class dogs as “inferior 


animals.”” 

A making a journey of several hundred miles 
to inspect some Western land. In the 

course of his trip he crossed a large prairie field, 

broken near the middle by a high transverse 

ridge. Says Rev. C. T. Brady, who tells the story: 


When he had climbed the ridge and mounted his 
wheel to proceed, he noticed what the rise of 
ground had obscured: that the fleld was filled 
with Texas cattle, grazing in little bunches of ten 
to fifty. Just as he started one of the “ton, 
horns” caught sight of him, and the bunch followed 
its leader, to investigate. The young man natu- 
rally quickened his pace, and the cattle took after 


im. 
Presently other bunches caught the contagion 
of pursuit, and all the cattle started upon a grand 
man-hunt. 
The trail was straight and level, leading toa big 
pedal 
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Exciting Chase. 
YOUNG man had taken his wheel, in 


te. The boy bent over his wheel an 
le could hear the bellowing of the 
cattle and the pounding of their feet behind him; 
but he looked neither to right nor left. What 
should he do when he reached the gate? 

No matter. All his mind was fixed upon the 
necessity of keeping ahead. He neared the gate, 
and it was open. fe dashed through like a flash 
of lightning, lost his pedals, struck a rock, was 
pitched off and lay senseless on the ground. 

; Ithad happened that the man who owned the 
| range was vi siting it at that moment. He had 
; seen the boy in his race for life, and had opened 
the gate to fet him pass through. Then, with two 
or three attendants, he rode in and headed off the 


herd, 
| Adolf Menzel, and his model, told in a 
recent number of The Youth's Companion, 
recalls another anecdote of that remarkable 
man’s alertness in seizing every opportunity for 
sketching and studying from nature. The story 
went the rounds of Berlin art circles, and whether 
true or not, it serves at least to illustrate the 
repute in which Menzel is held among his con 
Jréres as an indefatigable worker and student. 


The habit of study has become so much a part 
of his nature that even to-day, despite his eighty 
five years which seem to have brought no abate. 
ment of his powers, he may be seen at any time of 
the day or night in the streets and cafés of Berlin, 
gathering material for future pictures. 

Some years ago Menzel had consented to act as 
mentor for a group of young artists, and having 

osed their mode! one morning, as was his custom, 

e left them to their work. he model, it seems, 
was new to the profession and unequal to the 
strain of remaining immovable in one position, 
and so promptly fainted. 

While the young men were making futile 
attempts at resuscitation, one of their number 
ran excitedly to the master’s studio, {nformed him 
what had happened and asked what to do. 

“Dot” exclaimed the Herr Professor. ‘The best 
thing you can do is to sketch it. You may never 
have another such opportunity.” 
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His One Idea. 
HE amusing story of the German artist, 
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The Hen’s Delusion. 


PHRAIM KNOX lived in the center of his 
E native village, and his hens wandered here 
and there at their own swect will, to the 
frequent annoyance of his neighbors. Ephraim, 
however, was no respecter of persons, and con- 
sidered his hens “as good as anybody,” and 
desirable visitors. 


When it was decided that the town library 
should be built in a vacant lot “next door to hitu,’ 
Ephraim was filled with pride and joy, and be and 
his hens superintended operations from the first. 

Ephraim’s brother Seth was not devoted to hens. 
One day he was passing the site of the library 
with a friend and stopped to view the progress of 
affairs. Ephraim’s hens were there, cackling 
away as if their lives depended on it. Seth look 
at them in disgust. 

“What in the world are those hens making sucli 
a noise for, do you suppose? There aint any 
grain in there,” sald the friend. 

“Well,” remarked Seth, dryly, ‘‘they’ve had the 
oversight of "most everythin, in town. You know 
the corner-stone of the building was laid yester- 
day. and I cale‘late that speckled hen oyer there 


thinks she laid it!” 
“dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


In the English county of Wiltshire there lived a 
woman whose deceased husband had been a pig- 
dealer. After his death it was her habit to remark 
to chance visitors, without looking out the window : 

“That's a nice lot of young pigs, those.” 

“Where?” the person present was sure to ask. 

“Comin’ down the road,” was the invariable 
reply. “They're ina cart, and what's more, there's 
a fine fat zow among ’em.” 

And it would not be long before a cart would 
appear, and in it a litter of pigs, and among them 
the sow which the woman hi received at such 

gay a visitor who 





Not Second Sight. 


N happenings that savor of the supernatural, 
there is often less rather than more than is 





saw in this exhibition an evidence of second sight, 
exclaimed: 

“How do you do it? It is simply wonderful!” 
“'Taint no miracle,” was the modest 


reply. 
, , ton at our noticing him, and proceeded to trot on | “I’ve Just got my ear trained to pigs—that’s at 
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EN Christmas Presents, all new and fine; gm” 
Polly dropped the dolly — then there were 9. / 
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INE Christmas Presents, some small, some great; 
Baby tore the picture~book — ther there were 8. 

9 9 o ° ° 9° e ° 8 
IGHT Christmas Presents; Rob and Dick and Bevan 
Together broke the rocking~horse— then there were Ti 
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Seven Christmas Presents; Tommy, 
cutting sticks, 
Lost his shiny jack - knife — then 
there were 6. 
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IX Christmas Presents; Jimmy 
went to drive, 










[ive Christmas Presents; through 
ah open door | 
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The pussy~Kitten ran away—then there were 4. 
 ] 
[four Christmas, Presents, beautiful to see; 

The engine burst its poiler—then there were 3. 
eoooeo00cg00e00 
HREE Christmas Presents; 
little sister Sue 
Overwound the music ~ box — \ 
then there were 2. 2% 
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WO Christmas Presents; 
Dicky went to run, 


Fell and smashed his 
Watch ~glass— then there was | 


()ne Christmas Present; with laughter and fur 
We ate up all the candy — then there was (). = 
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There were ten Christmas Presents a 

when the day dawned bright; YA 
\, Not one of them was left on Christmas night. a 
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HARRIOT BREWER STERLING. 
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STUDY LAW AT HOME. 
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Tur ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL, which Men's Regular 
the House of Representatives passed December 
6th by a vote of 166 to 133, fixes the minimum | 
strength of the army at about 60,000 men, and 
the maximum at about 100,000, and gives the 
President authority, at his discretion, to enlist | 


‘ople to support themselves while learning 
Jessions. 20,000 studen fe 


r0- 
fe and graduates in Mechanieal, 
Civil, Electrical Engineering ; Arehitecture 5 Bock keepte . 
ete. Write for circu mentioning subject w! tht 
interests you. International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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SAVE COLDS! 


























any number of men between these limits. The SAVE 79 Broad Street, | 
existing army is distinctively an infantry army, SICKNESS! SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
but the reorganization bill provides for a large 

increase in the cavalry and artillery strength. It SAVE DOc- 


provides also for the organization of native troops 
in Porto Rico and the Philippines. The vote on 
the passage of the bill was a party one, except 
that three Democrats, Messrs. Hall of Pennsyl- 
vania and Underhill and Clayton of New York, | 
voted for the bill, and one Republican, Mr. 
McCall of Massachusetts, voted against it. 

Tue Army “CANTEEN” came under consid- | 
eration in connection with the Army Reorgani- 
zation Bill. The bill, as reported, contained 
provisions forbidding the detailing of soldiers to 
conduct canteens, but leaving it open to civilians 
to sell liquor at such places. The House, on 
motion of Mr. Littlefield of Maine, and by a 
vote of 159 to 51, substituted a provision wholly 
prohibiting the sale of or dealing in beer, wine 
or any intoxicating liquors “by any person in 
any post, exchange or canteen, or army transport, 
or upon any premises used for military purposes 
by the United States ;” and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to carry the prohibition into effect. 
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Without Notes, by FIGURE MUSIC. We ship first instru- 
ment to each locality at an EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, simply; 
to advertise our goods and establish a trade. Beware of 
large and high-sounding newspaper ads. but send direet t 
the manufacturers. BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. 
E. C. HOWE, Migr., 1646 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
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New Companion Sewing Machine. 


BALL BEARINGS. 


T= New Companion is now recognized as one of the leading and most popular High-Grade Sewing 
Machines. The factory where it is made is one of the largest, most modern, best equipped and firmly 
established in the world. For this reason extra parts, needles, etc., can aLways be obtained when needed. 
The New Companion is strictly high-grade, both in material and construction. We sell it at practically 
wholesale price because the machine is shipped direct 
from the factory to the home, thus saving the middle- 
man’s profit and numerous incidental expenses. 
The New Companion is the machine for the 
HOME or for the DRESSMAKER. It is easy to operate, 
attractive in design and 
does a wide range of 
work. Notice some of 
its special features : 


THE OLEOMARGARINE BILL.—In the 
House of Representatives, December 7th, the 
Grout oleomargarine bill, so called from its 
author, Mr. Grout of Vermont, was passed by a 
vote of 196 to 92. The bill makes all imitation | 
butter and cheese products subject to the police | 
powers of the state or territory into which they 
are transported, but does not permit a state or 
territory to forbid the sale of such products when 
they are free from coloration in imitation of the | 
genuine. The bill heavily increases the tax on! 
oleomargarine which is colored in imitation of | 
butter, and materially reduces the tax on uncol- | 
ored oleomargarine. The purpose of the bill, as 
explained by its advocates, is to protect the dairy 
interests by preventing the fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine as real butter, at the same time 
cheapening the cost of oleomargarine in its 
natural color for those who wish to consume it. 





HOLLAND AND PoRTUGAL.—Trouble has 
arisen between Holland and Portugal, owing to 
the course of the Portuguese government in 
withdrawing its exequatur from Herr Pott, 
the Dutch consul at Lourenco Marquez. The | 
Minister of the Netherlands at Lisbon and the 
Portuguese Minister at The Hague have been 
recalled from their respective posts. A visit of 
the British Channel Squadron to Lisbon has 
been made the occasion of an announcement of 
an alliance between Great Britain and Portugal. 

SoutH AFRicaN AFFAIRS.— An “<Afri-| 
cander Congress,” at ‘Worcester, Cape Colony, 
December 6th, was attended by about 6,000 Dutch 
residents of the colony. It adopted resolutions 
demanding the termination of the war, and 
declaring that nothing short of the independence 
of the Free State and the Transvaal would insure 
peace in South Africa. In anticipation of dis-! 
loyal demonstrations, the government had 
assembled troops at Worcester, and guns were , 
trained on the place where the congress was 
held. The speakers, however, repudiated all 
idea of rebellion.—The British policy was | 
defined in a speech by Mr. Chamberlain in the 


Some Special 
Features. 


Ball Bearings. 

Twin Spool Holder. 

Self-Setting Needle. 
Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 

Quartered Oak Tables. 

Automatic Bobbin Winder. 

Tension Liberator. 


“After nearly 10 months’ use of my New Companion Sewing Machine 
T am ready to sing its praises.’’—Mrs. J. A. LEeTE, Holcomb, N. Y. 


“I have used my New Companion Sewing Machine six years and 
find it a H. Hott, 





House of Commons, December 7th. Heexpressed 
the hope that very soon a civil administration 
might be established in both the Orange River and 
Transvaal colonies. After their pacification, the 
government intends to administer them as crown 
colonies, but ultimately to give them self-govern- 
ment.—Mr. Kruger is to make his home in 
the Netherlands. He has been warmly received ; 
but the Dutch government, although friendly to 

= oe — him, announces that it cannot 
— take the initiative in proposing 
4 arbitration between the |soers 
a and England. 







A NEw AMBASSADOR 10 
~ Iraty.—The President has 
appointed the Hon. George yon 
L. Meyer, of Massachusetts, 
to succeed Gen. William }F 
Draper of the same state as 
Corrmunt, entextnne. ambassador to Italy. The ap- 
pointment had been offered to and declined by 
ex-Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Meyer ¢s 42 years old. He was for three years 
Speaker of the Massachusetts Flouse of Rep- 
Tesentatives, but has held no national office. 

A NATIONAL CELERRATION.—The centen- 
nial anniversary of the founding of the seat of the 
national government at Washington was cele- 
brated with fmposing ceremonies December 12th. 
The exercises included a parade, a reception to 
governors of states and territories, and orations in 
the hall of the House of lepresentatives. 


Double Feed. 

Full Set Attachments. 

Shipped Ready for Use. 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
Thirty Days’ Trial Allowed. 
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good as new, and like it very much.’’—Mrs. 
Madison, Me. 





“The New C on Sewing Machine which you sent us about 
ars perfect satisfaction, and is admired by all who see 
Gro. Brpp1nG, Newfane, N. Y. 
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“The New Companion Sewing Machine sent us last year is just fine. 
It is equal to any fifty-dollar machine the agents sell here.”»—Mnrs. 
Dr. T. W. HERRON, Lesterville, Ind. 





“Having tried and proved the New Companion Sewing Machine, I 
t it meets our expectations fully in every particu- 
nt is the peer of any high- priced machines on the 
I say, ‘It is a thing of beauty, and a joy forever.’ ”? 
. YonGuE, Orangeburg, S. C. 
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. We Pay the Freight ... 


We OFFER THREE StyLes, ALSO A CHoIceE oF EITHER Oak or BLACK WALNUT Woopwork. 


Style No. 1, Five Drawers, Extension Leaf, $19.00. 
Style No. 2, Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. 
Style No. 3, Parlor Cabinet with Drop Head, $23.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Machine, FREIGHT Pam, at any freight office east of Colorado. 
In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, we will 
deliver any style Machine free for $3.00 extra. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST DESCRIPTIVE BOOK, ALSO FREE SAMPLES OF WORK. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Cotumbus Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 











NATURE @ CIENCE 


TELEGRAPHING AND TELEPHONING SIM- 
ULTANEOUSLY.—A _ successful experiment in 
the use of single lines for simultaneous telegraph- 
ing and telephoning is reported from Berlin. 
The system is employed by the fire brigade of 
that city. Each firecart is provided with a 
portable telephone apparatus which can be 
attached to the alarm pillars in various parts of 
the city, and operated with the same wires 
employed for telegraphing. Experience has 
shown fbat the switching in of the telephone in 
no way influences the telegraph service. During 
simultaneous telegraphing and telephoning a 
slight knocking is perceptible in the telephone, 
but the noise is not sufficient to destroy the | 
audibility of the messages, 

EveN Bups Grow OLp.— According to 
Prof. Adam Sedgwick there is reason to believe | 
that buds share in the growing old of the parent 
plant. He illustrates his meaning in this way: 
Suppose the average life of an individual plant— 
say a tree—to be 100 years, then a bud removed | 
when the parent plant is 50 years old will also be 
virtually 50 years of age, and if transplanted by 
grafting will be able to live on the graft only 50 
years more. 





JAPANESE PAPER PLANTS.—It is said | 
that the introduction of European methods of | 
manufacture threatens to destroy the distinctive | 
qualities of Japanese paper. It is a wood or 
bark paper, made from several plants, having 
no English names, which are cultivated for the 
purpose. In Japan its varieties are numerous 
and its uses innumerable. It serves for window 
lights, and for light partitions between rooms. 
Brilliantly colored lanterns are made of it, and | 
umbrellas are covered with it. It is used for | 
printing bank-notes. Oiled, it makes waterproof | 
garments, and covered with paste it forms tapes- | 
tries. When varnished it can be made to imitate | 
Cordovan leather. Handkerchiefs, cords and 
pressed articles resembling papier-mdché are | 
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“20th Century” Wagon 


affords exceptional inducements to any one contem- 
plating purchasing. For illustrated descriptive circu- 
lar, including a copy of the Studebaker Grand March, 
or a Studebaker Farmers’ Almanac, F KEK, address, 


Box B, STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


What Shall Our Boys Do For a Living? Tha Studebaker 


By Cuas. ¥. WINGATE. Fresh, interesting, practical 
Commended by 116 librarians, Over 4,000 copies sold. 
Price, $1.00. Sent free on approval. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & 00, 84 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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instructors by mail. 
___HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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here, and when competent we will help to start 
you in the service furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. We also pay one-half your railroad fare to the 
school, Write for catalogue. ‘Sehool 28 years old. 

VALENTINES' SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
Approval Selections 50% disc. 
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LEARN WATCHMAKING. | 


It is clean, honorable and profitable, and not over- 
done. Our graduates never fail to find fect positions. 
We teach also Engraving, Jewelry, Optic hime and 
expenses reasonable. Jilustrated Catalogue Free. 
Horological Dept. A, Bradley Polytechnic Inst., Peoria, Ill. 


STAMPS, 32 all different genuine Mauri- 
s tius, Natal, Cape G. Cuba, 
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are received daily from all parts 
of the country highly on endorsing 
the perfect cereal 
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We append one: 

“After a thorough test in my 
own family, I can hold up my 
hand and say on my soul that 
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how men with email capital can 
BOOK aicie money with them. Sent free. 
McALLISTER Mfg. Opttelan, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


FREE. Mosical Wonder! Any Wheatlet is the best cereal 
a Manuscripts revised, edited and criticised by an ex- tts: 
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Sears home. Send stamp for prospectus— contains many | 


helpful suggestions to. young writers and much valua- 
ble information regarding story-writing. Address, 
WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, Box 1990 K, NEW YORK. | 
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doz. Silver plated 10c 
dos. Special designs in 
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dress BASTAIN BROS., Rochester, 


Women Make money 


Dopp, MEAD & CO., Pubs., 372 5th Ave., New York City. 
WALKED OUT. 

AFTER BEING GIVEN UP. 

Lack of knowledge regarding the kind of food | 
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to give to people, particularly invalids, frequently learning MM. Mi 
causes much distress, whereas when one knows | at about i inery ! 
| exactly the kind of food to give to quickly rebuild | We guarantee to teach you by mail so easily and 


o t you 
| the brain and nerve-centers, that knowledge can toro Teer aaah 


be made use of. 

A young Chicago woman says: “Other instances 
of the wonderful qualities possessed by Grape- 
Nuts food are shown in my grandmother’s and 
mother’s cases, Grandmother's entire left side 
became totally paralyzed, from a ruptured capil- 


rim your own hats or engage in the 
millinery business. Materials at wholesale. 


Fi Handsome Fashion Plate of Stylish Hats, 


h full information how to make them. 
SARA De FAYE COMPA 


Every woman should have it. Send to-day. 
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among the things formed from this most useful 
paper. 


Is tum Lost PLEIAD Founp ?—One of the | 
most beautiful legends relating to the stars is that | 
of “the lost Pleiad.” It would appear that in 
ancient times ordinary eyes saw distinctly seven 
stars in the group of the Pleiades, although now 
only six are thus visible. The lost Pleiad has 
been a subject not only for poets, but for astrono- 
mers, who have frequently discussed the question 
whether such a star ever really existed. Recently 
the question has been revived, and the English 
astronomer, Mr. W. T’. Lynn, after declaring that 
there can scarcely be a doubt that in former times 
seven stars were clearly visible in the Pleiades, 
quotes approvingly the suggestion of Professor 
Pickering that the faint star known as Pleione is 
the lost Pleiad. This opinion is based on the 
peculiar appearance of the spectrum of Pleione, 
whieh indicates that it may be an irregularly 
variable star. 




















CLoup PHuorogRApHy.—The photograph- 
ing of clouds has recently become a recognized 
branch of practical meteorology. It also affords 
beautiful pictures for the collections of amateur 
photographers. ‘The French astronomer, Mon- 
sieur Antoniadi, of the Juvisi observatory, who 
has had much experience in cloud photography, 
says that all kinds of cameras, large and small, | 
mounted and unmounted, can be employed for 
the purpose ; but considerable practise is required | 
to determine the proper time of exposure. In 
order to quench the blue of the sky and bring out 
the contrast bet ween the clouds and their back- 
ground, yellow screens, preferably composed of 
thin cells containing a chemical solution, are 
employed. Exposures vary from a small fraction 
up to one-third of a second. 

THe Sarr LAKE OF LARNARCA.—In the 
island of Cyprus is a basin cut off from the sea, 
although sunk slightly below sea-level, which 

















lary of the brain. The doctor said it would be Tastru: Drama, Califor 
impossible for her to live a week. She could not | Bieetiee Pieter catalog. Me 


formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


DR. HAYES 


Desires Correspondence with OLD 
CHRONIC CASES of 


Asthma 


| pronounced incurable and hopeless by ph 
sicians who have not made a study Ax Re 
disease. Many such have been fully restored 
to health by Dr. Hayes’ treatment. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS." 


BBEY’S 
es SALT 


| take ordinary food and we put her on Grape-Nuts, | 
in an effort to do all for her we could. | 

“To the astonishment of the doctor and the 
delight of all of us, she slowly rallied and recoy- 
ered. It was pronounced the first case of the 
kind on record. The doctor said nothing could 
have produced this result but food. 

“We had been led to use Grape-Nuts because 
of the effect on mother. She has been troubled 
with a weak stomach all her life, and the last few 
years been gradually losing weight and strength. 
She has tried everything, almost, that has been | 
recommended by good authority, and until she 
used uts food, nothing seemed to do her 
any good. Since taking up Grape-Nuts she has 
been constantly improving until now she is free 
from any of the stomach troubles, and is strong | 
and well. Please do not publish my name.” 
Name can be given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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mention this paper and send to us, 
st ur height, weight, number 
of inches around body at waist and 
bust, length of skirt in front from 
waist to bottom, and we will send 
you Our New, Perfect-FittingW ATER- 
PROOF SKIRT AND CAPE by express, 
$c. 0.D., Subject to examination. Y: 
= can examine and try it on at your 
ress office, and if found the 
stylish ‘waterproof, suit 
ever saw, the equal of any- 
Thing you could have made at 
three times our price, 
to waterproof suits that sell ‘generally 
at $6.00 to $10.00, then pay the ex- 
press agent OUR ‘SPECIAL OFFER 
PRICE FOR THE COM. 2. 95 
PLETE SKIRT AND CAPE, Dds 
and express charges. THESE 
SUITS are made from an extra 
quality waterproof cashmere mack. 
intosh cloth, in black or navy 
blue, lined ‘with extra quality 
plaid waterproof lin 
Cape is lined with an extra qual- 
ity waterproof ining, made with 
double cape, velvet collar, extra well finished through 
out. Skirt— Latest style, 
| either side, extra quality plaid waterproof linin, 
a waist from 22 to # inches. Buttons conce 


vescent 
The Salt Extracted from the Juices’ of Fresh Fruits. 
fly. Can be worn in place of or over an ordinary skirt, 
A $2.98 fashio ut for rainy, nasty and sloppy weathet 


CURES... ie wal : 

Headache, EE SER rors a of ne 
Constipation, 

Indigestion. 


M. D., states: “The most 
perient Salt for clearing 
the Gastro-intestinal tract, is Abbey's Effer- 
vescent Salt. It is the only one which I have 
found suitable for children, and for my own 

ve never found’ a preparation so 
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KEEPS THE Sos! 
SKIN ” 

SOFT .n0SMOOTH. 


it has that CREAMY feeling so delight. 
ful to all those who have delicate skins. 


A Single Turn 


gives enough soap to thoroughly wash the hands, 
PREPARED WITH TWO PERFUMES 


| SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Charles G. Purd: 


effective 











contains a salt lake from whieh a considerable 
harvest of salt is annually obtained in August, 
when the fierce summer heat dries up the er. 
Mr. C. V. Bellamy, who recently visited the 
lake called Larnarca, thinks sea-water percolates 
through the rocks into the basin, thus supplying 
the salt. A single heavy rain in midsummer has 
sometimes sufficed to ruin the salt crop, and the 
Cyprians, in order to protect the valuable lake as 
much as possible, have constructed channels to 
varry off the flood water of rains from the slopes 
of the basin into the sea. 








CENTRAL Asta’s LARGEST 
Recent reports from Dr. Sven Hedin, who is 
exploring Central Asi: rengthen the impression 
which his previous explorations have given of 
the extraordinary character of that part of the 
world. Salt lakes, dried up lake-beds, abandoned 
habitations and temples and interesting people, 
hitherto almost unknown, are among his diseoy- 
eries. He also reports that the Tarim River in 
Eastern Turkestan, which he has surveyed for a 
long distance, is the largest river in the interior 
of Asia. Over a part of its course the river is 
simply a multitude of small interchained lakes. 


























HAWTHORN =~ VIOLET 


(The Original Perfume) (A New Perfume) 


Sample Cake mailed 2c.; Full Sized Cake, 15c. 


Sold by mibet druggists oF seat'by mail, 
25C., §0C., $1.00 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
Room 3, 11 Murray Street, N. Vs 
Booklet free on request. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an Illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

ingle weekly issue of the paper. All 

8 over eight—which is the number 

given for an are a gift to the subscribers from 

the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 


rfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 







Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NKITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE send the money in a 
Reuistered Letter. required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Kenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is pald, can be changed. 


tances.—Remember that the publishers 





Returning 
continue 
booke unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
Zour paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our 


your paper will not enable us to dis. 
it, as we cannot find your name on our 


‘6 unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. ftenewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY, MASON COMPANY, 
outs a 
201 Columbus Avenue. raean Boston, Mass. 












CORNS. 


CORN is an overgrowth of the 
horny layer of some portion 
of the skin of the foot, induced 
by friction or undue pressure 
in one spot by the shoe. It is 
situated generally on a prom- 
inent portion of one of the 
toes, more commonly the little toe, 
but may be on the sole of the foot 
or even on the ankle-bone. 

1t begins by an increase in size of the papille 
in the deeper part of the skin, and this induces an 
increase in the production of the scarf-skin, or 
horny layer. The scarf-skin soon becomes inordi- 
nately thick, and, the pressure from the shoe 
continuing, is pushed back against the enlarged 
papilie, causing their final atrophy. 

This formation of a corn affords a curious tllus- 
tration of the defeat of nature's well-meant efforts 
to prevent trouble; for the increased thickness of 
the horny layer is intended to afford protection 
to the enlarged and tender papilla, a purpose 
which would be well accomplished did the process 
stop there. But the friction by the shoe keeps up 
the irritation, and more and more of the horny 
covering is manufactured, until, instead of afford- 
ing protection, it is actually the cause of all the 
pain. 

After a time the spot where the corn is seems to 
acquire a bad habit, and the formation of the corn 
will go on even after the offending shoe has been 
discarded. 

The first thing to do for a corn is to get new 
shoes that are so snug as not to rub the foot any- 
where, and so loose as not to make pressure in 
one spot more than in another. 

The top of the corn may be pared with a sharp 
knife, extreme care being taken—especially in the 
case of the aged—not to cut the sound skin; or it 
may be filed down to the level of the surrounding 
skin; or the entire corn may sometimes be 
loosened with a dull knife-blade or by the finger- 
nail, and extracted from its bed. 

When this cannot be done, removal may be 
facilitated by motstening the corn every other day 
with glacial acetic acid, the softened part being 
subsequently scraped away with a dull knife or a 
small file. A salve containing salicylic acid, 
applied every night, will also frequently loosen 
the corn so that It can be pulled out. This is the 
basis of many of the popular corn plasters. 

A soft corn, which is merely a corn that is always 
moist on account of its location on the inner 
surface of one of the toes, should be treated by 
keeping a piece of absorbent cotton between the 
toes so as to prevent maceration, and by bathing 
it frequently with strong alum water. 
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UNDERGROUND CHAMPAGNE. 


Visitors to France may go out of their way to 
gaze upon the quaint architecture and crumbling 
houses of Epernay, or the Roman antiquities and 
grand old cathedral of Rheims, but the real 
towns of Champagne are to be looked for under- 
ground. These are the bustling, busy places 
where the business of Champagne is carried on. 
They are of vast extent. 

American and British workingmen would prob- 
ably not trouble themselves to obtain employment 
in underground Champagne. Day after day the 
work-people leave the outer world for eleven and 
twelve hours at a time to discharge duties which, 
if not particularly arduous, must be wearisome by 
reason of their monotony. 

An intelligent Frenchman assured a writer in 
the Royal Magazine that he had worked below 
ground for nearly forty-five years. His duties 
consisted in shaking bottles to dislodge the sedl- 
ment. He said that he had shaken fifty-five 


bottles a minute during each working day of | te 


twelve hours for these forty-five years, and then 
asked the writer to calculate how many bottles 
he had shaken. It 1s no great wonder that after a 
moment’s consideration the visitor took to his 
heels. 

Underground Champagne has a reputation for 
producing good wines, but according to the writer 
the business tends to sour the dispositions of the 





workers. He found most of them taciturn, not to 


THE YOUTH’S 


say misanthropical. In one cellar at Epernay he 
came across an old man who assured him that 
the place was filled with ghosts and goblins. 

It is hard to realize that underneath the primt- 
tive villages where the vineyards grow there are 
springing up subterranean cities of great impor- 
tance, but this 13 the case. Men must search 
below, and not above, ground if they would 
understand the life of the people of Champagne. 


BEGUILING CHILDHOOD. 


When my little son could scarcely walk, says 
Rev. C. T. Brady, a Western missionary, I took 
him to the cathedral one day, when I returned for 
something I had forgotten after morning service. 

I left the child in tne nave, and when I went 
back to him he had advanced half-way up the 


middle aisle, and was standing where the sun 
threw a golden light about his curly head. A tiny 


object he was in t great church. 
‘t was very still. He was looking about in every 
direction in the most curious and eager way. To 
when he 


my fancy he seemed like a little an; 
said in his sweet, childish treble, which echoed 
and re&choed beneath the vaulted roof: 

aren where’s Jesus? Where’s Jesus?” 

He been told that the church was the house 
of the Saviour, and on 


this, his first visit, he 
expected to see his Lord. 
hat baby is quite grown up now. Not in the 
faintest particular does he resemble an angel. 
The other day, when I rode off to the wars, he 
astonished even me with this request: 

“Papa, if you get wounded, don’t forget to bring 
me the bullet that knocks you out. want it for 
@ souvenir for my collection.” 

Fortunately tor me, if unfortunately for him, I 
brought him no bullet. 


BOGGED. 


While travelling in Cornwall, in 1891, Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould came near being overwhelmed in a 
bog. He and his companion got lost, and at dusk 
found themselves in a bog called Redmire. Six 
bullocks had already been lost there that year. 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s adventure is related in his 
“Book of the West.” 


All at once 1 sank above my waist, and was 
being sucked farther down. I cried to my com- 
panion, but in the darkness he could not see me, 
and had he seen me he could have done nothing 
for me. The water finally reached my armpits, 

Happily I had a stout bamboo, some six feet 
long, and I placed this athwart the surface and 
held it with my arms as far expanded as possible. 
By jerks 1 succeeded in gradually lifting myself 
and throwing my body forward, till finally I was 
able to cast myself at full length on the surface. 
The suction had been so great as to tear my leather 
ae setul een ing fe 1 rte! 

y at len; a8) for nearly a quarter 
of an hour before I fed" breath and Strength to 
advance, and then wormed myself along on m 
breast till I reached land. My companion, {t 
turned out, had had a s{milar experience. 


AN AMUSED FOE. 


The proprietor of a small store in New York 
owns a black kitten that cultivates a habit of 
squatting on its haunches, like a bear or a kan- 
garoo, and then sparring with its forepaws as if 
it had taken lessons from a pugilist. The Tele- 
gram tells how the kitten conquered a big,dog. 


A gentleman took into the store an enormous 
black dog, half Newfoundland, half collie, fat, 

ood-natured and intelligent. "The tiny kitten, 
instead of bolting at once for shelter, retreated a 
few paces, sat erect on its hind legs and put its 
“fists” in an attitude of defiance. 

The contrast in size between the two was 
intensely amusing. It reminded one of Jack the 
Giant-K Her preparing to demolish a giant. 

Slowly and without a sign of excitability the 
huge dog walked as far as his chain would allow 
him and gazed intently at the kitten and its odd 
posture. Then, as the comicality of the situation 
struck him, he turned bis head and shoulders 
around to the spectators, and if animal ever 
laughed in the world that dog assuredly did so 
then and there. He neither barked nor growled, 
but indulged in a low chuckle, while mouth ai 
eyes beamed with merriment. 


SAFE BETTING. 


He was a bashful youth, and, says the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, when he tried to propose to the girl 
of his heart, his tongue glued itself to the roof of 
his mouth and refused to be loosened. 


One day in the early autumn they talked of 
politics, and then of election bets. His eye 
suddenly brightened. 

“Wh-what do you gaye he stammered desper- 
ately, “to making a little bet with me?” 

“Pve no objection,” she sweetly answered. 

“Then,” he went on, “let’s go ahead and make 
abet. If McKinley ts elected you w-will agree to 
m-m-marry me!”” e could get no farther. 

But she nobly came to his rescue. 

“DI make a@ bet, too,” she softly murmured. 
“If Bryan is elected you will agree to marry me.” 

There was a brief silence. hen a queer smile 
struggled across the face of the agitated youth. 
Another smile lighted the countenance of the 
happy maid. 

“Why walt for the election returns?” he 
chuckled. 

“Why, Indeed?” she echoed. 

And they were married the next week. 


SHREWD NORAH. 


The kitchen maid thrust her head inside the 
door of the family sitting-room and called out: 


“Mrs. Sthrahng, the cockroaches is thick in the 
panthry an’ the chiny closet! What’ll I do wid 
em, mem?” 

“Cockroaches, Norah?” exclaimed Mrs. Strong, 
much displeased. “How does It happen that you 
have allowed them to become so numerous?” 

“They kim here from Mrs. Pairkins’s, mem, 
nixt door,” mentioning the name of a neighbor 
with whom her mistress was not on very good 

TMs. 

“Came from Mrs, Perkins's, did they?” said Mrs, 

Strong, considerably mollitled. ‘Well, I don’t 

plame, them! They’d starve to death in that 
ouse |” 


OLD lady, reading newspaper: “I declare, the 
poor fellow arrested yesterday is deaf!” Listene 
‘How do you know?” Old lady: “Why, it says 
here that he is expecting to have his hearing next 
week.”—Green Bag. 





COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. Ads. 


For Nervous Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 


“*CLINGPAST ”’ NIPPLE. 
ibs to 


Outlasts 3 nm . 
Same price as cheaply-made, adulter- 
ated nipples—5 ots. each, or 60 cts, dos, 


HE creamy pulp of a tender, 


3 E = 
high-flavored variety of sweet 


Baby coqnet pall it . 
‘At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 
corn, with all the coarse, indi- 


The Gotham Co.,83 Warren St.,NewYork 
gestible hull left on the cob, is 





Kornlet Pudding, Kornlet Oysters, 
Kornlet Soup, Kornlet Gems, Korn- 
let Griddle Cakes, Kornlet Fritters, 
Kornlet Mush, etc., are some of 
the dishes made from Kornlet, 
showing the variety of ways in 
which it can be served. 


And there is more actual nour- 
ishment in a can of Kornlet than 
in a can and a half of corn. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods sell 
Kornlet. Ask yours to get you our book- 
let. If he does not sell Kornlet, send us 
his address and yours, and we will mail 
booklet, at the same time telling you 
how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


The Haserot Canneries Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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. for 
Spiele 


Ask your Dealer for 
SHAWKNIT MISSES’ 


STOCKINGS, SS.2, and 
bear in mind the little Picca- 
ninny label on every stocHing. 


Our style SS.2 is the best misses’ stocking 
made—and we make no exceptions. They 
will wear longer than the imported. We 
guarantee them to stand acid test. Won't 
crock, won't fade, neither will they shrink 
nor rip. They are a fine gage, ribi 
stocking, with ach feet, reénforced knee, 
heel and ankle; also double sole. Sizes, 
§ te 9. Obtain them when possible from 

lealers —if not, we will ship (delivery 
charges prepaid) direct to you upon receipt 
of price, 1 pair, 351 pairs, in 
dainty box, $1.00. Our catalogue 
of men’s half hose also 
free for the asking. 











a 


Shaw StocKing Co., 
3 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


om RT. 
edaghtar> Wos tales for Grochsted 
Slippers for gifts for home use. “So 
easy to sew to.” 25 cents a pair. 
Halr Inseles make wal! a 
pleasure ; keep feet warm and dry, 
and cure Rheumatism. Relieve 
tender and Persplring feet. 10 
cents 8 pair; 8 pairs 25 cents. 
“Alaska” Socks are unequaled for 
house and bed pers, and forrub- 
ber boots. 26c.a pair. Ask your deale: 
orsendussizes. Take no substi 


H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, H 


Halr Sole. 


MOB 4c HEED »» 
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No such 








sent a Wanamaker masterstroke. 


smart step beyond all others. 


a half-dollar more. 
make the shoes up to the character we demanded. 


High Above %& 


Them All. 


The Wanamaker - Reliable Shoes for women are made 
to excel all other shoes at or near their price. 


They repre- 
We have the best 
world at every price, and these new shoes go a 
We know all the ins and outs 
ily exploited shoe on the market. We made 
that would excel them all—even though sold for 


must 


Then we found a manufacturer that could 


shoes were ever attempted before at so little cost. 


The Wanamaker-Reliable Shoes stand alone at their price — 


three dollars a pair. 





All leathers used are the best ob- 
tainable. The kidskin being the highest 
priced glazed chrome tanned Vici, 
made by Robert H. Foerderer — than 
which there is no better made. The 

calfskin, the enameled and patent leathers are equally 
supreme in quality. The soles are made of best oak- 
tanned leather. 

The workmanship is of the highest character — 
grace and skill in the finish, as well as thorough and 
honest painstaking at every point in the construction — 


all soles made in the most flexible manner, to give the 
fullest ease and comfort, as well as lasting service, with 
good looks that last as long as the shoes. Ze styles 
are the smartest and handsomest of the correct models. 
In variety they cover all shoes needed for any purpose— 
indoors or out, for dress or hard service. 

Sent by mail anywhere in the United States for $3.25. 


Come, or write. 


John Wanamaker, 


NEW YORK. 
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